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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MILLER, of New York, in the 
chair). The Senator will d. The hour of 2 o’clock having ar- 
rived, it becomes the duty of the Chair to lay before the Senate the 

ial ord: 


order. 

Mr. HOAR. Task unanimous consent that the Senator from Colo- 
rado may have leave to complete his remarks before the special order 
is laid before the Senate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS and others. No objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection that will be 
the order of the Senate, and the Senator from Colorado will proceed. 

Mr. BOWEN. Mr, President, the Secretary of the in his 
letter further says the people of the United States ‘‘can decide how 
much currency they will employ.” They can, indeed, through their 
representatives, fix the volume of money, though it has happened even 
in popular governments that the people’s deliberately expressed will 
has been repeatedly baffled or set at naught. This incident belongs to 
the recent past, and its recurrence is altogether possible. But suppose 
at a particular period there does not happen to exist a sufficient volume 
of the medium of exchange for the y or convenient transaction of 
the business of the country, how, at this interesting point of time, can 
the le of the United States decide how much currency they will 
employ? Must not their decision as to the amount they will use be rig- 
orously controlled by the aggregate of money available in the country? 

I agree with the Secretary that the people have or should have the 
powes to create it. But it can not be summoned into existence at a 

idding any more than could Glendower ‘‘call spirits from the 

deep.” And, accepting the Secretary's happy illustration, I agree wi 

him that with money as with beef the people may decide how much 
they will consume. But does the stock of beef which happens to be 
on the market have nothing to do in determining the amount of beef 
which the people will use? May not the Secretary himself be limited 
to fare more or less Spartan as the supply of lamb chops increases or 
diminishes? There can be but one response to these inquiries. Yet 
the Secretary, while he would doubtless earnestly desire the supply of 
beef and lamb chops should be abundant, seems to feel otherwise with 
reference to money. More beef, says the Secretary, but less money. 
Otherwise how shall we interpret his anxiety to retire every United 
States note—a non-interest-bearing debt—before 1889? This would 
be the late Secretary McCulloch’s financiering over again, and with it 
would follow as its logical outcome a crash and disaster like that of 1873. 

I dissent from the Secretary’s in which he sets forth the addi- 
tion to our annual taxation arising from the coinage of the silver dollars 
in the aye ts words, from page 6 of this letter of March 2, 1886: 
“Fo the silver accumulation is an addition of $24,000,000 per an- 
num to the vast sum of our Federal taxation.“ The actual silver in 
the Treasury on January 1, 1886, as appears from a statement which is 
appended to the Secretary’s response to the House of Representatives, 
is a fraction over $31,000,000. This sum is exclusive of the silver now 


in the ry representing outstanding certificates; only this can be 
deemed an accumulation. Now this amount of silver costs the Gov- 
ernment perannum just what money is worth, what it can be borrowed 


for, namely, 3 percent. Consequently the cost to the Government of 
having that amount of idle money in the Treasury is $930,000 per an- 
num. But the Secretary says that ‘forcing the silver accumulation in 
the Treasury is an addition of $24,000,000 per annum to the vast sum 
of our Federal taxation.“ We have coined to January 30, 1886, two 
hundred and twenty millions of silver dollars. Save and excepting the 
. $31,000,000 which I have mentioned not one dollar of silver is idle 
in any other sense than the gold in the Treasury, which represents out- 
standing gold certificates, is idle and is equally a burden upon the people. 
Now I would like to ask why the Secretary does not use the surplus of 
thirty-one millions of silver dollars now in the Treasury in the pur- 
chase of silver bullion, coin such bullion and use such coin for the next 
urchase of silver bullion, and so on. Surely this policy would not 
involve ‘‘an addition of $24,000,000 per annum to vast sums of Federal 
taxation.” 
Sir, these are questions more grave than that of the expulsion of gold 


from this country, even if sucha thing were possible. I believe I have 
fairly shown, however, that such a thing is not ible. The diffi- 
culty with the Secretary and those who agree with consists in this: 


That they all discuss national finances as though those having large 
moneyed interests and those with competencies and fixed incomes were 
the only people interested in the question. They remind me of Oscar 
Wilde in his disquisitions on interior and exterior decorations, the cost 
of which would require several small fortunes in their accomplishment. 

The great strain of the classes I have mentioned seems to be to make 
the most they can out of already accumulated wealth. My essay is to 
establish a financial policy which, while sound and conservative, will 
open fair chances to those now having nothing to get a start in life, 
which they can never do under a policy which considers alone the in- 
terests of those already in easy circumstances. 

Evidence that the Secretary reasons from the standpoint I have men- 
3 is furnished by himself; I read from page 16 of his letter, as 

ollows: 
A delusion has spread that the Government has authority to fix the amount of 
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the people’s currency, and the power and the duty. There is no semblance of 
such an absurdity in the Constitution, as the power granted toany department 
or division of this Government to determine, fix, or change the amount of money 


needed tosa! the people's need for an ent ofcirculation and exchange. 


There can be too much or too little. They do not need to convert all of their 
wealth, not even all of their gold and silver wealth, into a medium for circulat- 
om wealth. They do need to — intone some of their wealth to that use, 
w ver economies, from the clearing-house to the book-account, they may 
practice; whatever substitutes, like the bill of exchange, notes, &c., or whatever 
representatives, like the coin certificate, they may | et But between these 
extremes the Government is as incompetent to draw the line as unempow 

The people of the United States, however, can draw the line with perfect suc- 
cesss, 


The error in the first sentence of the extract I have just read seems 
to be a misconception as to what constitutes the Government.“ 

The second sentence of the Secretary is true, and so is the third. 

In the fourth and fifth sentences, however, is to be found the evidence 
of the assertion made by me a few moments ago, that they all discuss 
national finances as though those having large moneyed interests and 
those with competences and fixed incomes were the only people inter- 
ested in the question.” 

Later on I shall speak in the interest of the rest of mankind, who 
have no competences nor fixed incomes, and shall take occasion to point 
out a legitimate manner of uprooting a plutocracy, the existence of 
which endangers the permanency of the la yr more than we like to 
admit, and in pointing out this manner will indicate the course which, 
in my judgment, will make this Government, created and controlled by 
the people, as permanent and enduring as the Pyramids or the Appian 


ay. 

Mr. President, having shown, as I think, that a new basis for the 
issue of paper currency by our national banks must be provided for by 
law, and having given my views as to what would be a safe and proper 
basis for the future; having shown the dangerous power of our national 
banks over the volume of money; having pointed out with some pre- 
cision the very considerable proportion of our general circulation, which 
is of no practical use as an active circulating medium, and that its vol- 
ume is so contracted as to seriously embarrass the business interests 
and retard the general prosperity of the country, and shaving briefly 
commented upon the Secretary’s letter, I shall now proceed to show 
the importance of silver coinage as a factor in the settlement of these 
and other questions. 

Silver has received considerable consideration at the hands of Con- 
gress during the present session, but just at this time there seems to be 
a lull in regard to it at this end of the Capitol, a lull growing, perha 
out of a disposition on the part of its enemies to let the cause of bi- 
metallism sink or drift out of sight; but be this as it may, its friends do 
not intend to rest content with anything short of keeping it well to the 
front, and it may as well be said now as at any time that the contest 
will be with such ce that all will understand that noth- 
ing short of the full establishment of a permanent bimetallic policy 
and the free unlimited coinage of silver dollars by this Government 
will ever settle the question. 

Short of this we have no compromises to offer, believing as we do 
that the hour is at hand when this country should have a policy of its 
own on this and other great questions, and that the policy we irodat 
will best subserve the interests and promote the happiness and well- 
being not oniy of the people in this broad land but of throughout 
the world. Such are the legitimate pu of government every- 
where, no matter how organized, whether directed by the people them- 
selves or controlled by kings, emperors, and princes. 

The practical demonstration of the power and ability of this people 
to govern themselves has long since had its influence in the Old World, 
and our policy, if well defined now upon the question under consider- 
ation, will in the end have a controlling influence on its settlement in 
all lands. . 

Silver coinage is the specter which affrights the souls of those who 
own our bonds made payable by law in coin and those whose fancied 
interests lie in a contraction of the currency on an expansion of popu- 
lation. 

Issue has long been joined —the friends of silver and the opponents 
of contraction on one side and the classes of people just mentioned on 
the other. It is truly the war of the millions—millions of people upon 
the one side and millions of dollars upon the other. 

The bill which I have introduced if enacted into law will end the 
controversy honorably to all parties, fair alike to the owners of silver, 
of gold, of bonds, fair alike to the people of the Government and the 
banks. If all this be true, the bitter contest so long waged between 
the bimetallists and monometallists will in the end prove to have been 
a blessing in disguise, as having led us up to a point where the close of 
the controversy finds the interests of all equally protected, a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished. 

The worst enemy of silver in this country would put up his sword and 
haul down his flag if he could know that bimetallism would become 
universally international upon a common ratio of valne between gold 
and silver. 

It is obvious to me, and J hope it may be so to others, that decisive 
action by the United States now—action which will be considered abso- 
lutely conclusive and final here will force the wavering nations to what 
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I consider the second step, not the first, and that is an international 


congress, to be convened for the sole purpose of establishing a uniform 
ratio of value between silver and gold. All conferences heretofore held 
have proven barren of results for the simple reason that false issues have 
been allowed to crowd out the real one just mentioned. What I mean 
is this: That the first thing to be done is to settle the question in favor 
of the double standard so absolutely as to leave no doubt in the minds 
of other nations as to the permanency of the policy here; for, so long as 
this country, which produces half the silver of the world, maintains a 
doubtful, vacillating attitude, we can not hope that countries having 
no interest in silver production will volunteer a change from mono- 
metallism to bimetallism. 

In England and in Germany where gold is the sole standard many 
financiers and political economists of great ability are already urging a 
return to the double standard, showing a marked change in public 
sentiment. I will now read a telegram, dated the 11th of February, 
which shows the growing power of the bimetallists in Germany: 


LONDON, 11. 
A Reuter telegram from Berlin states that the motion introduced in the Reich- 
sag by Herr Huene on of the ves, nga new and 
ingu 


into the currency . with a view to ascertain whether jt wou 


be better to adhere to monome or return to a double standard 


adopted to-day by a vote of 145 to 119. 

The vote by which the motion was carried proves that it was no mere 
formal resolution of inquiry; 145 votes in the affirmative to 119 in the 
negative shows that a great contest occurred and that the motion pre- 
vailed after a desperate struggle. If we present an unbroken front 
and maintain with firmness our bimetallic policy Germany will be the 
first to remonetize silver, as she was the first to demonetize it, in which 
latter enterprise she had the company of Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way, so that we may fairly count on their future action being in ac- 
cord with Germany on this question. 

And the following telegram from England illustrates the changes I 
have referred to as taking place in that country: 


* LIVERPOOL, February, 1886, 

At the meeting of the chambers of commerce in this city to-day Mr, Forwood, 
conservative member of Parliament from Lancashire and a prominent mer- 
chant and ship-owner of Liverpool, presided. He attributed the present depres- 
sion in British trade-to the appreciation of gold, assisted by the competition of 
foreign ucts and man turned out by skilled labor improved by 
technical education. 

The meeting of the chambers of commerce by a vote nearly unanimous re- 
solved that “the de; jation of silver and its t tendency toward disuse 
as money are distu: g trade and s eastern commerce in 

meeting contained the — 


„Was 


icular.”’ Another resolution He | by the 
$ ernment 2 unite with the othe 
an endeavor to restore silver to its 


former function 
giving it a permanent instead of a fluctuating valce. 

Mr. President, I make the broad assertion now and here that the coin- 
age of all the silver produced in the past and all which may be pro- 
duced in the future in the United States would have the same effect on 
the price of silver bullion in London and elsewhere as would be pro- 
duced by entirely stopping the production of silver in this pong £ be- 
cause the supply heretofore drawn from us would thus be cut off. If 
this be not true, then there is no such thing as the law of supply and 
demand. When we consider the fact that more than one- of the 
people in the world use silver exclusively as money, while many mill- 
ions more use both silver and gold, can any one doubt that if the United 
States, now producing one-half the silver of the world, should stop 
the production of it serge t its price would bound upward to its old 
and proper place—15} of silver to 1 of gold. Surely no one will deny 
or question this. Now, if, instead of stopping the prod: we coin 
all that is produced into standard silver dollars, would not the effect 
upon the price of silver be the same as if its production were entirely 
abandoned? We would have a corner on one-half the silver of the 
world, thus reducing the amount left for the rest of mankind to the 
other half of the whole, because no other country can afford to buy our 
standard dollars, conceded to contain but about 80 cents of silver when 
measured by the price of silver bullion in the London market, which 
seems to be permitted to regulate its value, although I have never yet 
been able to learn why. 

Is it not manifestly inevitable that the coinage and use at home of our 
entire silver product would so far reduce the amount available for the 
rest of the world that the price of silver bullion would at once begin to 
go up in London, which seems now to have a corner on its price while 
we have, approximately, a corner onits production? Is it not equally 
manifest that the price would continue to rise until our silver dollars 
would be at a premium over gold, for the reason that over there they 
fix the price of silver by a gold standard and that their ratio is 15} sil- 
ver to 1 in gold while with us the ratio is 16 to 1? And is it not fur- 
thermore manifest that as soon as the price of silver bullion is equal to 
or greater than the price of gold all objections to the double stand- 
ard vanish? I can see no other reasonable conclusion. Certain it is 
that England could make no more money out of her barter in silver 
and would have no further interest in continuing its demonetization. 
Later on in the course of my remarks I will explain what her present 
interest in that is. 

Returning now to the subject of monetary conferences, I repeat the 
thought before expressed, that the first thing to be accomplished is to 


establish the double standard. Then, and not before, is the only proper 
time to discuss and determine the ratio between silver and gold; for so 
long as we attempt to put the cart before the horse“ just so long will 
all such conferences run into the discussion of the first question—the 

policy of bimetallism—instead of the question of ratio, which 
is the second. Entertaining these views, I am unalterably opposed to 
all such conferences now, because until the first great question is defi- 
nitely settled, it seems to me idle to talk about fixing an international 
ratio of value. 

The very able and distinguished men in and out of Congress who 
speak and write upon the other side of this question overlook the ab- 
surdity of permitting the price of silver to be fixed as it now is by the 
London market; by a country which does not produce an ounce of this 
precious — tal; a country whose most important interest lies in pro- 
curing cheap silver for use in India, where it has nearly completed vast 
systems of railway and other avenues of transportation whereby it is 
sought to build up competition with the producers of this country by 
stimulating the production in India of similar commodities to our own. 
Considering that silver is the only legal tender there—gold is not—it 
most clearly appears why England wants cheap silver which she now 
buys as bullion, coins it, uses it to build upour chief competitor, and 
in doing so makes 30 cents on every dollar of silver used in India, and 
may be paid out there at its coin value by England which buys the silver 
at its bullion value. No wonder England wants cheap silver. She 
demonetizes it at home, makes it the only money of India, fixes the 
price of our silver product, and seems to be regulating the whole busi- 
ness. 

Sir, a man—a seller—who in his private affairs would 2 a buyer 
to fix a price upon the property for sale, and actually buy it at such 
price, a seller, too, who himself controlled half the product of the world 
in that line, would stand convicted of most stupendous stupidity. Yet 
so it is that this Government is permitting England to do just such a 
thing with our silver interests, bearing down its price while interested 
in building up a competitor to this great country and using our silver 
to enable her to do so. She arrogates to herself the position of both 
prosecutor and judge, and her decisions never deviate from the line of 
her direct interests. So long as this country maintains a wav po- 
sition on the question of bimetallism we lose half the ground gained 
by the remonetization of 1878, Had our Government through its offi- 
cials carried out in good faith the will of the people expressed by the 
law of that year, the double standard would long ere this have been an 
accomplished fact throughout Europe. Even as it is the monometallists 
are on the retreat in Germany and elsewhere, and it should be the un- 
swerving purpose of the friends of bimetallism here to crowd them; not 
by misrepresentation, ridicule, or abuse, but with firm fairness, using 
the honest weapons of fact, illustration, and argument. : 

Official data show that on November 1, 1885, there was in the coun- 
try gold and bullion, five hundred and eighty-seven millions; silver 
and b three hundred and eight millions—total, eight hundred 
and ninety-five millions. 7 

I may say, taking round numbers, we had at the date mentioned six 
hundred millions of gold and three hundred millions of silver. Our 
stock of gold is not increased by the production of our mines, as their 
supply is now barely sufficient to meet the consumption of gold in man- 
ufactures, &., and there is no promise of any considerable increase in 
gold production. If silver is to be demonetized we shall have only six 
hundred millions of gold on which to base our paper currency. It is 
true that four hundred millions of gold have been brought here since , 
the coinage of the silver dollar was resumed; and it continues to come, 
to the bewilderment and confusion of the severe logicians who have 
repeatedly and conclusively demonstrated, to their own satisfaction at 
ae so far from coming here we would inevitably lose that which 
we had. 

The most recent statement from the Treasury Department shows that 
during the last year our gold imports exceeded ourexports by twelve 
millions; while the exports of silver exceeded the imports by sixteen 
millio; ay an y facts as these bee yk how 28 . ward come 
to ; the gold co: to us and not fleeing from us; the silver going 
3 instead of the United States becoming its selected dumping- 
ground. If such eccentricity of results is to continue, if gold 
sistently comes and silver perversely goes from us, will not our faith 
in human reason become sapped and broken down? Our friends on tle 
other side of the question should seriously contemplate this possible 
calamity, and should in some way guard us against such tremendous 
e ee Vet the philosophers may, if they will, take some hope, 
even from the figures I have given; for they may point to the fact that 
the gold which is now coming here is too insignificant in amount to be 
of material advantage to us, and there are no present signs of increas- 
ing importations. So that whether there are other dominant and de- 
termining considerations or not, I hold that we are forced to the use of 
the other precious metal in order to obtain the adequate and indispen- 
sable currency basis, 

The silver now in the country amounts to $5 per capita. Upon this 
a perfectly sound and stable paper currency of $10 per capita may be 
based. Needing, as I insist, at least $30 capitaof active circulati 
medium, we shall, if demonetization of silver is effected, virtually take 
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away the means whereby one-third of that circulation may be created; 
and what is the argument for this demonetization? How has it been 
shown that silver is no longer useful as a money metal? Its value and 
utility as money can hardly be successfully impeached in the face of the 
fact that silver to-day constitutes more than one-half of the metal money 
of the world, as in the earlier past it constituted three-fourths of it. Its 
fluctuations, so called, may have terror for a few holders of bonds, but 
have not seriously disturbed the unnumbered millions who continue to 
use it as currency, Nor has the fact yet been established, though it has 
been asserted with a noisy vehemence sufficient of itself to discredit the 
assertion, that silver has really declined in value or purchasing power. 
Now, what haas been proven? It has only been shown that on the money 
marts of London silver has within the last ten years become less valua- 
ble asa gold equivalent; that it will buy less gold than it would in 1873. 

Measured, however, not by the standard of gold alone, but by a truer 
one, by that furnished by the prices of the world’s multitudinous prod- 
ucts which we consume, the food we eat, the clothes we wear, as well 
as the houses we build and the railroads we construct, it can not be 
made to appear that within any period of the recent past has the pur- 
chasing power of silver lost the smallest fraction of its value. In short, 
this value has been constant, tried not by fanciful but by genuine tests 
of economic value. Hence it may be fairly insisted that in silver, and 
silyer alone, we have the precious metal which, as it will constantly 
add to the volume of onr metal money while gold can not, is essential to 
that expansion of currency which so long as wise legislation rules the 
hour will be kept commensurate with our growing wealth and num- 
bers. This important function is denied to silver by its enemies, be- 
cause, they say, we shall be deluged with silver, or, changing the figure, 
we shall become the dumping-ground of the world, even by the main- 
tenance of our present limited coinage. Precisely how this is to happen 
has not been described, possibly because the process would be at once 
curious and complicated. It would certainly require an unusual re- 
source of invention and mastery of words to describe it. - 

Our opponents are wise in not attempting to show how this unhappy 
state of affairs is to be brought about, or what have been or what are 
to be the concatenation of causes or events. Shall silver be dumped 
here because we have done or may do something, or are these gentle- 
men simply masquerading as prophets, honestly persuaded, no doubt, 
that upon them has fallen the mantle of the seer, that the visioned 
trance is theirs alone, aud that the dumping will only follow incidents, 
accidents, happenings wholly fortuitous? Weareassured that the dump- 
ing is not to be ‘‘a perhaps;” it has been ordained to be. Let me say 
if this be really so, upon what grounds do these gentlemen object to 
the freest use of silver in the payment of our bonded obligations? 

Ik silver shall come here from abroad it is because there is profit in 
bringing it here, and that profit must come from exchanging silver for 
gold on advantageous terms, and if this can be done why should the 
holder of our interest obligations object to receiving his quarterly and 
semi-annually mites in the white metal instead of the yellow? He 
knows he can get his gold when he wants it, and he pays practically 
nothing for the conversion. Yet in spite of auguries I suspect that sil- 
ver will hasten slowly to our shores. It will come with step 
aud only as we wantit. But there are sundry practical difficulties in 
the way of its being dumped here from abroad. Those obstacles have 
been so fully stated by my late colleague, ex-Senator Hill, in an ad- 
dress delivered at Providence, R. I., Ican not do better than quote from 
his lucid statements. 


As to the dumping upon us of foreign silver, it is as impossible as the dum 
ing upon us of — Bes, wheat, and for the same reason, namel: 8 
duce more than we consume. Our use of silver, in coining dollars under the 
act of 1878, and in the arts, is less than the production of our mines. The ex- 
cess of their yields beyond the demands of manufacturers and of our mints must 
necessarily 0 „and must fall to a price at which it can be exported. 
-An importation of silver from Europe is impossible, because that continent has 
nostock excepting its coinages, in which silver is rated about 20 per cent. higher 
than it will command to-day in our markets. 


My present colleague [Mr. TELLER] in his recent speech here also 
met these objections in such a plain practical manner that I think a 
repetition of his exact words will be useful in this connection. 

I quote as follows: 


The opponents of the unlimited coinage of silver declare that if adopted in 
the United States all the silver of the world will find its way to our mints to be 
coined into dollars; that these dollars will drive out all the gold; that we will 
be left with silver only. If the foreign holder of silver brings it to our mints 
and coins it into dollars the dollars so coined will be his property and not that 
of the United States or the people thereof. How can it be valuable to him over 
and above its bullion value except by its use here as money? If he wants to 
buy gold with it he must offer the American holder of gold so much silver that 
the holder of gold will consider the 
ex is wholly dependent on the consent of 
sent can not be obtained i 


It is, however, urged by some that the objection is not to the use of 
silver as metallic money, but to the coin called one dollar, which 
contains only 412} grains of silver and alloy, instead of a sufficient num- 
ber of grains to put it on an equality with the price of silver bullion 
in London. This objection, equally with sundry others, has been so 
abundantly met I can hardly do more than t in my own and less 
happy the views with which the Senate and the country areal- 
ready familiar. The irresistible answer is that the dollar of to-day is 
the identical dollar of the past, its exact counterpart in fineness andin 
weight of silver, quantitatively and qualitatively itsabsoluteequal. It 
is not necessary to tell us that abroad, in Lombard street, London, it 
has not the value of the gold dollar. That fact is apropos of nothing. 
We are not seeking to establish an international currency. That task 
will come later. Our essay now and here is to maintain the bimetallic 

and so far we have done it. The silver dollar will buy here 
as much of anything as a gold dollar, and stands on a parity with it for 
all purposes. a A 
I am confident that from the complete remonetization of silver, its 
re-established use as a money metal, there will flow widespread and 
beneficent results, in which the whole people of the country will share. 
It is in my view an indispensable step in the creation and maintenance 
of that all-sufficient and stable circulating medium, without which there 
can be no healthy business activity. With an adequate currency our 
laborers will command better our farmers will get higher prices 
for their products, and our furnaces and looms will again throb with a 
restored vitality. 

But there are other and far-reaching consequences to follow the com- 
plete remonetization of silver, affecting special interests, and these of 
the greatest magnitude and of the most vital concern, which have been 
hitherto not thoroughly estimated. 

Mr. Ivan C. Michels, who has in course of preparation an elaborate 
paper on the subject of our foreign trade for the use of the National Bi- 
metallic Coinage Association, has kindly furnished me with the strik- 
ing facts which I will now present. They will nel little comment 
from me, because they are their own best argument and commentary. 
The statistics to which I am about to refer have been gathered with 
the most painstaking care, and their general accuracy I have person- 
ally verified. Ishall use only round numbers to avoid the repetition 
of insignificant amounts. These tabulated statements show that from 
1873 (when free coinage of silver was abolished in the United States) 
to 1885 the export of wheat from India rose from 100,000 bushels to 
45,000,000 bushels. In twelve years the wheat were more 
than one hundred times quadrupled. This amazing development was 
not due to chance. 

The effect upon our cotton and wheat exports resulting from our 
policy on the silver question has often been referred to by speakers and 
writers, but with such brevity of statement that the actual relation 
between the declining price of silver and the coincident fall in the price 
of wheat and cotton—this relation of cause and effect—was not ade- 
quately explained. The pertinent facts in the case have not been set 
forth with that fullness of detail which is necessary to carry convic- 
tion to the average intellect. - I have, therefore, with some care brought 
togethersuch data—deriving the substance of all from the labors of Mr. 
Michels—as can not fail to throw a strong and clear light upon this im- 
portant subject. 

The cultivation of this greatstaple in India has been most sedulously 
encouraged and stimulated by the English Government. To obtain a 
marketable grain, and to secure the most immediate and most profitable 
results, the English have carefully watched and supervised both the 
planting and the gathering of the crop. They have supplied the na- 
tives with selected seed of the best foreign varieties, and have gratu- 
itously distributed among them agricultural implements and machin- 
ery of the most approved patterns. _ 

But facilities of transportation to the seaboard of the Indian products 
were no less indi ble. To provide these the English Government 
has built, and is building, trunk and tributary lines of railroads and 
canals, some long since finished and nearly all well advanced toward 
completion. 

The report of the Indian director-general, dated March 31, 1885, 
shows that at that date there were 12,000 miles of railroad open to 
traffic, while upward of 3,500 miles of road were in course of construc- 
tion. The total outlay for railroads and connecting steamboat lines up 
to the date mentioned reached $800,000,000; and the construction of 
nearly 1,500 miles of new lines has been recently decided upon. The 
earnings of the roads in operation show that as purely commercial 
ventures they are profitable investments, while their value in a mili 
tary point of view is beyond all estimate. So that the natives were 
first taught how to raise wheat, and next were supplied with the means 
of sending it to a market. 

The success which has attended this effort of the English Government 
to utilize its Indian labor and create a competition to this country in 
wheat production, and thus secure for the English people another source 
of supply, is shown in the figures already given. And we, who are 
supposed to reflect the will and protect the interests of the American 
people, have come to the aid of the English Government in this work. 

e rendered the most efficient help possible by a single stroke of legis- 
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Jation—by the demonetization of silver. And the effects of that act 

linger to-day. Although no longer in force it has, in conjunction with 

the policy of other nations, driven silver and * farther and farther 

a until silver is now, measured by the gold standard, 20 per cent. 
per than it was in 1873. 

To-day the English purchasers of Indian wheat are able to pay forit 
in a coin, the silver rupee, which costs them 30 per cent. less than the 
money which would be required to pay for wheat imported from the 
United States. To make this clear, 1 must state that the rupee is a 
l tender in India, and that its ratio to gold is 14.28 to 1. This 

ifference of ratio alone between our stan: and the Indian standard 
gives to the English buyer an advantage amounting to 10 per cent.; 
and, as silver bullion on the London market sells for 20 per cent. below 
the value of our silver coin, it is manifest that there is at once estab- 
lished a difference of 30 per cent. in pricesin favor of the Indian wheat 
raisers and consequently against our own. 

Competing in the world’s market our wheat is inevitably forced down, 
approximately, to the Indian price. What this amounts to in dollars 
we shall see. Taking our last year’s cropat 350,000,000 bushels, there 
was a clear loss to our farmers, from the causes stated, of over $70,000,- 
000, while we have on hand, of unmarketed wheat, 57,000,000 bushels 
against one-third of that volume three years ago. 

Our cotton interests have also suffered in the same way. The culti- 
vation of cotton in India has been carefully watched and fostered by the 
English Government, so that in this field also oursupremacy is no longer 
assured. Though cotton is not discrowned, this sovereignty includes 
India as well as the United States. India has the same vast cotton-belts 
that we have, the same rich alluvion, similar climatic conditions, and 
immeasurably cheaper labor. But in addition to all these advantages, 
the English buyers have the chean silver which we supply. 

The development of cotton production is best shown by the growth 
of the cotton exports from India. These exports have increased from 
650,000 bales in 1879, to one and a half million bales four years later; 
or the export from India in 1883 amounted to about one-fourth of our 
whole cotton crop. The cotton manufactures of India show a similar 
growth. The consumption of cotton by the native manufactories has 
more than doubled since 1879, and the export of manufactured goods 
has risen from 14,000,000 yards in 1876 to 55,000,000 yards in 1885, or 
has quadrupled in nine years. On the other hand, the exports of man- 
ufactured goods from the United States have fallen from 14,000,000 yards 
in 1880 to 12,000,000 yards in 1885. And here I must mention as a per- 
tinent and noteworthy fact that the price of cotton hassteadily kept pace 
with, has in no year shown ee from, the declining value of 
silver in the London market. e following figures sufficiently illus- 
trate this fact: 


Average price of silver and cotton in London for the years 1882 to 1885, 
inclusive. 


Years, Silver.“ | Cotton.t 


*Per ounce. 
That these changes in the price of cotton were not brought about by 


the varying volume of our crop for these several years will appear from 
what I shall now read: 


+Per pound, 


Total crop for 1882... s 
Total crop for 1883. . 
Total crop for 1884. 5, 800, 000 . 
Total crop for 1885. 6, 500, 000 8. 90 


Average price per pound. 


Comparing the crops of 1882 and 1884 it will be seen that the crop of 
the latter year exceeded the crop of the former by four hundred thou- 
sand bales, and the price in 1884 was one-fourth of a cent lower per 
pound than in 1882. Two mills per pound would fairly represent the 
decline in silver between the periods mentioned. Comparing the crop 
of 1883 with 1885 it will be observed that though the crop of the latter 
year fell short of the crop of the former by a half million bales, yet 
the average price in 1885 was one cent and three-quarters lower than 
during the year when the large crop was produced. 

Ido not mean to insist that the declining prices of cotton. are due 
wholly to the declining pricesof silver. Other causes have assisted, and 
chiefamong these is the rival cotton crop which India is able to produce. 
It is only in the calm consideration of such figures as I have given, and 
in intelligently izing the true causes, that we may learn how to 
so shape our legislation as to protectin the future these special, yet truly 
imperial, interests—interests which come close to the pockets of two- 


thirds of the people of this Union. Can there be any doubt as to the 
meaning of these results—present, existing results—and also the por- 
tentous consequences foreshadowed for the future ? 

Our entire annual silver production amounts to $48,000,000. Yet 
cheap silver cost our wheat ers $70,000,000 in one year; and the 
decline of 1} cents per pound in cotton since 1883 would amount to, 
on last year’s crop at $8 bale, the sum of $52,000,000. There is 
no element of fancy in this statement. The figures are accessible to 
any one who cares to investigate the matter; and it seems to me there 
is no escape from the lessons of warning and instruction which they 
convey to us. He must be willfully blind who can not see it. Eng- 
lish financial writers show how thoroughly they appreciate the advan- 
tages which the English merchants who trade with India derive from 
the cheap silver with which we are supplying them. A writer in the 
London Economist, of recent date, deplores our continued coinage of 
the silver dollar. And why? Because, he says 1x goote), it can not 
be to their interest that the trade of one of their customers should 
be undermined by a deteriorated currency.“ This observation is senti- 
mentally meaningless. 

But mark the following words of this writer. 

Nor is it to the advantage of trade— 


He means English trade— 


that millions of a valuable product, such as silver, should cither be heaped up use- 
less in a state vault or applied toa wrong purpose, Set free, it will be so much 
added to the volume of exchangeable products and to the world’s commerce, 


Do these words need translation to this body or to the American 1 575 
ple? He says if this Government continues to coin the silver dollar, 
whether it is aſterward heaped up or not, the English people will be 
deprived of that much cheap silver. If it is set free,“ using the 
writer’s language, to be added to the volume of exchangeable prod- 
ucts and the world’s commerce,’’ we simply hand to Great Britain the 
cudgel, or the bludgeon rather, with which to gradually drive us from 
the world’s markets. 

The writer I have quoted goes on to add that he is not afraid that 
India will be overwhelmed with silver, even should we set owrs free. 
I suspect not. The English can use all we may send, and will be con- 
tent to get more. Should we send our entire silver product it would 
barely be sufficient to pay for the annual Indian cotton exports alone. 
So that there is a ready foreign demand, limited, however, to one nation, 
for every ounce of silver we can spare. Shall we continue to send it 
abroad? That is the question. Shall we continue to send it while it 
is so largely contributing to the building up of a formidable rival in the 
production of those two great staples of the world which we have hitherto 
supplied; to the building up of a country where the average price of 
labor is 6 cents per day? Certainly the enthusiasm of our farmers, 
planters, and laborers in favor of such a policy will not be very gushing. 

Sir, to send away another ounce of silver is suicidal, because the more 
silver bullion we send to England the cheaper it will be there, and the 
cheaper it is there the cheaper can India’s wheat and cotton be pro- 
duced. In the face of all these facts, I submit that there is but one 
course to be pursued, and that is to coin the entire output of silver 
from our mines and thus cut off that much of the supply from the Lon- 
don market, the inevitable effect of which will be, from the fact that 
we produce half the silver of the world, to raise not only the price of 
silver but also the cost of producing wheat and cotton in India as well, 
thus directly benefiting every laborer and producer in this land. Let 
some worshiper of the golden calf’? answer these things if he can. 

Awaiting such answer, I pass to a brief examination and considera- 
tion of our national debt. 

The act of Congress of February 25, 1862, under which the 5-20 6 per 
cent. bonds were issued, also authorized the issue of one hundred and fifty 
millions of legal-tender notes, and it was provided that they should 
ie go tender in payment of all debts, public and private, within the 
United States, except duties on imports and interest on the public debt, 
referring of course to the interest on bonds of the United States, which 
interest was by the same act made payableincoin. Silver dollars under 
the law then the full money function; were a legal tender forall 
debts, publicand private. These legal-tender notes were likewise made 
exchangeable for United States bonds, 2 

Inasmuch as the principal of these bonds were not by law made pay- 
able in any particular kind of money, they could justly and lawfully 
have been paid in legal-tender notes (greenbacks) according to the rule 
of law declared by the Supreme Court of the United States in 1884. As 
the time approaches when the Government might—under its option to 
pay after five years, legal-tender notes then being much below par—pay 
off these bonds the cry was raised that not only the interest, but the 
principal as well, ought to be paid in coin, but no claim for payment in 
gold coin was then made (silver was then at a premium over gold). 
Finally an act was passed, in 1869, making the principal as well as the. 
interest of these bonds payable in coin generally—not gold coin, simply 
coin. The yee acts of Congress authorizing the issue of bonds, 
including the 5, 44, 4, and 3 per cents., likewise made all such bonds, 
principal and interest, payable simply in coin—meaning, of course, silver 
coin as well as gold coin. Now, Mr. President, I submit that we have 
gone far enough, and let us draw the line right here. 


I quote: 


—— ——— ——— . — 
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These bonds are payable in coin, and when we pay them let it be done 
as stipulated in the contract. Those most interested know they can not 
secure the passage of a law making them payable in gold coin, but they 
ulso know that if the coinage of silver dollars is stopped they will get 
gold coin for principal as well as interest because of the lack of silver 
coins; and they are even willing to leave undisturbed the standard sil- 
ver dollars already constituting part of our money, the amount of those 
dollars being so insignificant when compared with the amount of our 
bonded debt, the amount of such dollars being less than two hundred and 
fifty millions, while the bonded debt reaches thesum of fourteen hundred 
millions. It is a well-chosen position, it is the only standing-ground 
these people have left; hence they are found in one solid phalanx fight- 
ing for the suspension of silver coinage, and in the contest they are array- 
ing every interest and every prejudice opposed to silver. They are too 
wise to appeal directly for the payment of these bonds in gold, but are 
utilizing every power within their control to stop the coinage of silver, 
in which, if successful, their point is gained. 

We hear much said about the public faith and the national honor. 
As has been shown, the public debt may be paid in standard silver dol- 
lars without any breach of faith or loss of national honor, and I say 
now that the public faith of this Government toward our own people is, 
to say the least, a matter of as great concern as the public faith toward 
the holders of our bonds, It is not necessary to swindle either. 

No man is more earnestly in favor of sustaining the national credit 
and the national honor than myself, but I do not deem it necessary for 
these purposes to pay the principal of a single bond before its maturity. 
If we pay the interest promptly we shall have done all that is neces- 
sary, and I am frank to say that I am opposed to the rapid payment of 
our bonded debt. These debts were created to preserve the Union; 
and I indulge the hope that this Union may last forever—that unborn 
millions may receive and may transmit the blessings of civil and re- 
ligious liberty to millions more who will follow them. With this 
priccless legacy it is only fair that these coming millions should bear 
their just proportion of the cost. 

Our ability to pay this debt is conceded throughout Christendom. 
And if sixty millions of people can pay it without feeling distress, one 
hundred and twenty millions will look upon it as a mere bagatelle, 
and double that number will scarcely realize the effort of its extin- 
guishment. 3 

We have other uses for the surplus, and I will now say what I prom- 
ised early in the course of my remarks to say. We can put in circula- 
tion the amount of money I have suggested as being necessary in many 
ways besides by the payment of bonds or the remission of internal- 
revenue taxes. We can build a navy which will make our flag re- 
spected upon every ocean and in every port in the world. We can 
create coast defenses which will constitute every seaport of ours a Gi- 
braltar. 

We can construct canals for the benefit of the people; we can build 
houses for the use of the Government in every county seat in the United 
States, and thus cut off the drain continually going on in payment of 
rents. But enough of this. These suggestions need no argument to 
back them. The mere mention shows that there is no difficulty in 
gettingour money into circulation. Imight enumerate ways and means 
to accomplish this end without limit, but will not consume the time. 
The claim that we must crowd the call and payment of bonds in order 
to rid the Treasury of its surplus is tho thinnest of gauze. It is a mere 
subterfuge, a delusion, and a snare, 

The payment of bonds gives no relief to the toiling millions. They 
have no bonds. Better by far is it to let the owners of bonds hold them, 
because the bonds are less dangerous than money in the hands of those 
who enhance its power by hoarding it in the hands of the few at the 
great money centers where there is too much already. 

A plethora of money at the great centers is the unfailing indication 
of scarcity elsewhere. The payment of bonds only aggravates the 
tronble by augmenting the volume at the very places where active 
money is not needed. The only relief is to stimulate enterprise and 
thus put the money in circulation among the people. Prosperous 
France is an example, which proves the beneficent effects of a well dis- 
tributed circulation. There the money is held by the people instead 
of the banks at the great centers, and hard times are now unknown. 
This is the great secret of prosperity there, and the sooner we under- 
stand and act upon it the better. 

The debt of this nation at the close of the war reached the enormous 
sum of over 82,800,000, 000. On this there has been paid 83, 400, 000, 000, 
of which nineteen hundred millions were on account of interest, leaving 
still a bonded debt of about $1,400,000, 000. 

This generation has gone far enough in its efforts to extinguish this 
debt. It has done more than its part, and I t with emphasis that 
since posterity will reap its full share of the efits secured by the 
expenditure of this vast sum received for these bonds, it should be 
left to discharge its fair nid gade of the debt. 

Sir, the history of the last quarter of a century proves that the finan- 
cial legislation of the United States has not been in the interest of the 
people. On the contrary, it is blazoned all over with cumulative evi- 
dence, amounting in the aggregate to positive proof, that the grand cen- 
tral idea has been to aggrandize those whose overflowing coffers have 


enabled them to utilize each and every step in the merciless scheme 
for their own selfish purposes to protect the moneyed interest and that 
alone. 

Beginning with the issue of Government bonds in 1862, which were 
issued and paid for in greenbacks, then 40 to 50 cents below par, 
down to this very moment there has been no relaxation of effort in 
the direction just mentioned. Under various alluring and sometimes 
patriotic titles bill after bill has been introduced, and many enacted 
into law, the effect of which has been to tighten the grip of the aristoc- 
racy of cash on the throat of the aristocracy of labor. The national- 
bank issues constituted the first decisive step. The law authorizing 
such issue remitted the power of the Government over the volume of 
money to private corporations, and to-day we find ourselves at their 
mercy, groaning under the weight of a contracted currency, falling 
prices, stifled industries, and general business stagnation. 

If any one doubts the effect of a contracted volume of money, let him 
inquire of himself how he could pay debts long ago contracted if this 
volume should be still further decreased to one-half its present amount, 
and, if not satisfied, let him imagine the volume reduced to one-tenth of 
what it is now. The man who can not understand the effect of contrac- 
tion, not only as to his debts, but on his labor and his property as well, 
lacks the intelligence to be a good American citizen. And yet so it is, 
that we have seen this Government shorn of all power over the volume 
of money, and thousands of people do not seem to understand what has 
been the instrument with which their throats have been cut. Why, 
sir, this one power which has been unwisely given away is sufficient to 
ruin the country, if all other conditions to prosperity were in perfect 
order. 

Now let us look at the process of contraction which has been steadily 
going on formany years. Underthe administration of Mr. McCulloch, 
as Secretary of the Treasury, the volume of money was reduced from 
two thousand millions down to seven hundred millions. 

Then came laws authorizing the retirement of the circulation of 
national banks, thus giving those institutions the power to contract the 
currency; while on the other hand a law was g all laws 
limiting the circulation of the banks, thus giving them the power to in- 
flate the currency at will. These two provisions are the ones which 
riveted the shackles upon the people and constituted them a nation of 
slaves to the extent of depriving them of all power over the volume of 
money, which, as I have already said, is the power which regulates the 
price of all property and all labor. No man knows to-day at what mo- 
ment he will find himself in the death-grip of contraction or whirling 
along in the mad tornado of the wildest inflation. The two provisions 
of law referred to have substituted a policy of three balls in lieu of just 
and sound principles of finance. Weare continually reminded that the 
banks can issue all the money needed for use in carrying on the busi- 
ness of the coun True, enough; they couldif they would, but they 
never have, and they never will, unless it subserves their own interests, 
and those interests, without exception, lie in the direction of a con- 
tracted currency, because they deal directly in money and control 
nearly the whole of it; hence the less there is, they being in possession 
of what there is, the more valuable it becomes to them. 

Sir, is it not high time to divest the banks of these powers and re- 
store them to the Government, where they justly and properly belong? 
For one I answer, yes. From beginning to end, at every stage of our 
past financial legislation the one great effort has been to give the con- 
trol over the volume of our money to the national banks. In season 
and out of season do we hear from a majority of those representing these 
corporations that the legal tender should be retired, and that national- 
bank notes should constitute our entire paper circulation. We hear it 
in their speeches, we are deluged with their pamphlets, and we are 
hammered with this one idea in private conversation. Not content in 
the exercise of the extraordinary and dangerous power over this subject 
already by them, their aim is to further intrench themselves by 
getting rid of United States notes and silver dollars, thus making them- 
selves our absolute masters in this regard. 

We are told in plain Anglo-Saxon by some of their less discreet 
speakers that Congress is not fit to be trusted with this power over the 
volume of ourcurrency. A nightmare, which they are pleased to term 
inflation, is ever present with them; is the burden of their song, and 
those who can not sing, keep step to the music. Their fear is manifest 
by their seeming solicitude for the welfare of the people. They fear 
that easy times will lead the people into extravagance and luxurions 
living, and end in bankruptcy and ruin. Coming from those whose 
lives are one continued round of luxury amounting to satiety, men who 
are not soothed by slumber nor pleased with pleasure because they know 
nothing, absolutely nothing, of the humble walks of life, how shallow, 
hypocritical, and merciless is all this. 

Sir, I am in favor of an ample amount of currency, because I know 
that the prosperity and happiness of the whole people is best advanced 
by increased and healthy activity in all branches of enterprise and in- 
dustry. I do not fear the consequences of giving more chances and 
more ease to the people, and if any doubt exists as to whether we have 
too little or too much money, I would render that doubt in favor of the 
latter. Still, sir, I am not an inflationist, although I reserve the right 
to decide for myself as to the proper amount of circulation necessary 
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for the country, and as to whether the sum I believe in amounts to in- 
flation. 

Looking at both sides of the question, I can see no advantage to the 
people at in a contracted circulation. Its evils are ever with us. 
No man without means can even fairly start on the road to prosperity, 
much less travel it. The path of contraction is the path of gloom and 
despair, where nothing flourishes; where there is neither fruit nor blos- 
soms 0 I truly believe that even if an ample volume of money 
should bring in each decade the dire disasters depicted by the contrac- 
tionists that even then the great masses of the people would be the 
gainers. For myself, I would rather have an occasional chance to try 
for success, to indulge in hope, even to meet the phantom of failure in 
the end, than to grope around forever in the darkness of the slough of 
despond without a ray of hope or even a single chance. 

Mr. President, in this world’s great field of battle, in the race of life, 
God Almighty intended that every human being should have a fair 
chance, else that gs Sore gs springs eternal in the human breast would 
never have been planted. There is not a being on earth, save those 
who have been wearied and worn out, or crushed between the upper 
and nether mill-stone of abject poverty and utter hopelessness, who 
not his plans and aspirations in life. Destroy these plans, crush these 
aspirations, and there is nothing left of him. 

The messenger boy who, running in hot haste, delivers stocks on Wall 
street, hopes some day to be a broker’s clerk; the clerk hopes to be- 
come a junior partner, and finally the head of the firm; the head of the 
firm aspires to be a bank president; the bank president to be a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; the Secretary of the Treasury to be President of 
the United States; and the President hopes, by reason of duty well per- 
formed, to live forever in the hearts of his countrymen. 

The miner on the night-shift, working deep down in the bosom of 
mother earth, as he eats his dinner at midnight in sight of wealth to 
uncover which years of toil and thousands of money have been required, 
dreams and hopas that his pi hole near by on the same great min- 
eral belt will develop bonanza by and by. 

The stage driver as he sits upon his box and tells you in confidence 
how he traded off a poor horse for a good one without authority from 
the old man,” a term of endearment as well as description universally 
applied to the proprietor of the line by the knights of the whip, hopes 
that his sagacity and loyalty will soon be rewarded by promotion to the 
position of route agent, with further chances in the future. 

The civil engineer who by the use of latitudes and departures in his 
underground surveys, where by reason of local attractions the needle 
fails to be reliable, traces with unerring certainty the deflections and 
angles of the workings of the mine, thus enabling him to fix upon the 
surface the exact spot for the sinking of a shaft to connect accurately 
with the stopes and drifts below; or who by trian; tion where the face 
of the earth upon rugged mountains will not admit of running an actual 
and direct line can give you the exact course and distance from one 
point to another, no matter how far aj these points may be, hopes 
some day to leave the drifts and tunnels and their poison of dynamite 
and escape the dangers of the avalanche and the glacier by being called 
to the position of chief engineer of some great constructing railway 
where there is less work, less danger, and more pay, or to the surveyor- 
generalship of some thriving darn LET and finally to a seat in 
this august 3 a possibility which ripened into a reality in the great 
State now so ably represented on this floor by my distinguished friends 
from Nebraska. 

Sir, I might go on for hours with such illustrations, but will not. 
Let it suffice to repeat now what I have already said, that every human 
being has his hopes and aspirations, and I may add right here that he 
is entitled to them. 

The great question is, Shall this Government issue a declaration of 
financial independence? A declaration not only against Europe, but 
against the organized enemies at home. The war of the contraction- 
ists is not based upon the fact that silver will add too much to the vol- 
ume of money. A more subtle issue is involved. With bimetallism 
firmly established here they know the nations of the earth will be 
forced into the same line of financial policy; they know we can not 
accumulate silver and gold to furnish the necessary amount of 
hard cash to do the business of country; they therefore hope that 
with the single standard of gold once established, thus destroying more 
than half the metallic money of the country, the possibility of a specie 
basis here lapses into an impossibility, and thatof necessity this coun- 
try will be remitted to a choice between greenbacks based solely on 
the sovereignty, honor, good faith, and credit of the nation on oneside 
and national-bank notes on the other. 

If human wisdom proves so frail as to allow this choice to be forced 
upon us I declare myself now, without mental reservation, that as be- 
tween the two Iam in favor of the greenbacks. The one is just as much 
fiat money as the other, the greenback being the direct issue of money 
by the Government, while the national-bank note is the issue of the 
bank secured by Government bonds; so that as far as a question of 
safety is involved there is but little, if any, difference between the two. 
Successful in this controversy the contractionist will be master of the 
situation, because the same influences which can demonetize silver could 
and would leave the banks with absolute control as to the volume of 


money, and this control as I have shown is the prize for which they 
fight. Truly, truly, this is the war of the millions. 

Mr. President, the fight upon silver is the result of a belief on the 
part of our opponents that it was the weakest point in our line of bat- 
tle. Twoyears ago it looked that way; but the scenes have since been 
shifted, so that to-day, thank God, westand here not simply trying tode- 
fend and protect the limited-coinageactof1878, butasaggressors demand- 
ing the free and unlimited coinage of silver and defying the usurpers 
of sovereign power; demanding this coinage not from a standpoint of 
local self-interest but upon the broad ground that it is best for the 
whole country, best for the entire world, and strictly in accord with 
correct financial principles. 

Mark how we are answered by our opponents. One gentleman speaks 
of the ‘“‘slippery silver dollar.“ Sir, there never has been but one time 
in its history when it appeared slippery, and that was in 1873, when it 
was slipped out of the list of legal-tender coins so quietly—the revision 
of thestatutes being used as the vehicle that Congress did not then know 
it had been demonetized, nor did the President of the United States for 
a long time afterward. If by the term ‘‘slippery’’ it was intended to 
be called slick or smooth it exhibited its capacity in that line when it 
smoothly went back to its place as a legal-tender coin in 1879; not, 
however, by any such back-door trail as it was sees out by, but 
through the open doors of Congress after a square fight. 

Another says: 

All the bankers and bullion dealers in the world know that Uncle Sam will 
sooner or later find out the trick of the bonanza kings, and that when found 
out their advocates in the Senate or elsewhere will find it hard to get a hearing 


among business men, or to justify themselves among working men. Fortunate 
may it be for them if they are saved from being mobbed by the workingmen, &. 


Sir, this is the quintessence of gall. Ican imagine that mob of work- 
ingmen led on in their wild fury by the horny-handed son of toil who 
perpetrated what I have just read—a man whose chief industry con- 
sists in resting his intellect in reflecting the views of those who neither 
know nor care anything whatever about the millions who labor for 
bread. 

Another says: 

The co of silver is kept up solely in the interest of a handful of advent- 
urersin the ky Mountains represented in the Senate of the United States by 
a set of cowboy and sage-brush statesmen, 

This terrific onslaught, intended for argument, was no doubt consid- 
ered a settler by the person who uttered it. His ignorance is the only 
apology that could be offered for him, 

Sir, this man, in so far as he alluded to Colorado, was not aware that 
he was talking abont a State greater in natural resources than the great 
State of Pennsylvania. Our supply of coal is as tor greater. Our 
iron exists in quantities inexhaustible. The steel rails we manufacture 
are the best in the world, and the material necessary for their produc- 
tion is beyond computation. We produce coal oil. We have millions 
of acres of lumber lands. We raise the finest wheat on earth in quan- 
tities excelled by none. We took the first premium on flour at the 
Paris exposition. Our potatoes are the finest in the world and more to 
the acre. We raise oats, barley, and rye equal to any and better than 
most. Our cattle roam upon a thousand hills. Now, when we add to 
all these things our.supply of silver bullion, which constitutes one- 
fourth of the product of the whole earth, and our gold bullion, which 
in amount is not insignificant, do I not prove conclusively that our 
natural resources are greater than those of the great State I have men- 
tioned? Our people are essentially cosmopolitan; every State in the 
Union and every nationality on earth is represented there. 

I have made these brief references to a few of our opponents simply 
toshow a few of the kinds of attack to which we are subjected, and to 
prove that these men know nothing of what they are talking about. 
‘They are like the skeptic who attempts to measure the infinite by the 
finite, and who, because the puny mind of man can not compass or com- 
prehend an overruling power, disbelieves everything. To him a view 
of the universe proves nothing, the fulfillment of the prophecies noth- 
ing. He doubts and disbelieves to show his own wisdom, and spreads 
his heresies regardless of pernicious effects, 

There is another and larger class of persons whose utterances we find 
recorded in the proceedings of the American Banking Association, men 
of intelligence and prominence in financial circles, but whose supreme 


ce is astounding. 

When we examine the utterances of these gentlemen we find that 
they propose to constitute themselves not only the legislators—the 
makers of the law—but the judiciary also, for they must be the solein- 
terpreters of it. An act of Congress relating to the money question isin 
their eyes inevitably crude, undigested, and both pernicious and imprac- 
ticable. They affect to think that if we want a wisely framed and an 
absolutely just law we must go to them for it, they being the true source 
or the exclusive custodians or the masters ofall sound political economy. 
And, too, in case there should be any doubt as to the meaning of any act 
of Congress relating to monetary prospects, they alone are the burning 
and shining lights who can surely interpret it. The judgments of the 
highest tribunal in the land are only a rush-light compared with the 
pharos which gleams from their watch-tower. Or they are the perfect 
polished hyperbola which catches all true rays and sends them over a 
darkened land. And they are the patriots and soldiers who saved their 
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country duringits greatest perils. They were the real Grants and Sher- 
mans, Sheridans and of the war. 

But just here it should be noted that in saving the Union they saved 
their dollars also and carefully multiplied them. They sedulously 
utilized to their own advantage the pressing distresses of the Govern- 
ment, and have laid the foundations by the absorption of the powers 
referred to of a plutocracy which threatens the existence of our Govern- 
ment. 

History and our common experience are fruitful of examples of com- 
pelled surrender by wealth and power, when concession to reasonable 
demands would have accomplished all that surrender finally yielded. 
Maladministration by p: ing rulers of his line brought a king of 
France and thousands of the ruling class of that country to cruel death, 
A predecessor had selfishly stated the logic of his own maladministra- 
tion and prophesied the destruction of his lineal heir to power when he 
said, “After us the deluge.” 

Congress may adjourn questions of serious moment to national want 
and promote a deluge of disaster to public interest. In recent years 
legislation and administration have taken little cognizance of popular 
opportunity for indemnity. The dalliance of power intrenched within 
the muniments of capital and legalized privilege gives it little leisure 
to discuss the educated opinion that regulates the action of the Govern- 
ment in all its functions, the government of the only country in the 
world controlled by public opinion. 

Public necessities regulate that public opinion and asserts itself with 
omnipotent decree at the ballot-box. “‘ Nero fiddling while Rome was 
burning” was the prototype of legislation in all countries where the 
necessities of the struggling masses are ignored. Power and capital are 
unhappily synonymous in America now, and no matter how splendidly 
endowed, they are e of blunders resulting in enduring disaster 
to themselves. Such blunders are as frequent in polities and in public 
administration as are mistakes in war such as are memorable in the 
history of the greatest conquerors. 

Napoleon's defeat in Russia was prefaced by his defeat in Spain. 
Had he not attempted to conquer Spain there would have been no oc- 
casion for his attempt on Russia, where he met the decree of his rnin. 
Privilege sanctified by law is not beyond the power of remedial leg- 
islation. ‘The wants of the people are rarely unreasonable, and there- 
fore rarely indefensible. They are inseparable from healthful govern- 
ment in our country at least. 

Influences dominating public development often misunderstand the 
terms of their prerogative, especially when that prerogative asserts it- 
self injudiciously to the public good. 

rules the financial markets of America, and no stronger 
statement can be made of the done to the masses of our country 
than the incontestible fact of London’s supremacy over all American 
centers of commerce in the determination of values, 

The nation that to-day confronts immediate organic from de- 
caying remnants of feudalism by reason of the demands of its suffering 
multitudes controls American values of American productions. The 
or nation, perhaps a better characterization of England would be the 
organized system of spoliation upon weak nationalities which has cre- 
ated the British Empire, formulates American policy as to commerce 
and finance. The country that has denied community independence 
to Ireland for seven hundred years, and that vainly resisted American 
independence, fights the domestic happiness of our people and wars 
upon American hearthstones as cruelly as when it fought our desire to 
be a free poopie. It fomented our discords before our civil strife be- 
gan. It leaned either way in avowed sympathy with the warring sec- 
tions of our country as success seemed to promise to either, 

We have a great country, and that it exists in its opportunities for 
popular development is due to no possible effort of England’s diplomacy 
or England’s money to crush it in its inception, But it is less to assail 
British influence in American legislation and administrative policy that 
ought now to employ us than the assertion of American ideas. What 
England needs in commerce and finance America doesnotneed. What 
England recommends to America, America had better reject: Euglish 
policy has been selfish for centuries, and has never favored the develop- 
ment of this country. It has been consistent in its regard for strictly 
English interests. Can we not have an American policy? 

With a country illustrating for the first time in human history the 
capacity of the people to rule a government of their own creation, we 
can at least assert our independence of a power, which first sought to 
destroy our independence and which now aims its constant blows at 
all interests that would promote the happiness of our people. Our later 
financial legislation has not always held in view the greatest good to 
the greatest number. It has been for classes rather than for masses. It 
has been over loyal to the money centers and less than just to our great 
and growing industries. It has placed individual interest above the 
national interest, and has served the counting-room rather than the 
fields and the factories. 

.The cunning of capital has been more potent than the unorganized 
right of labor. Bonds have ruled where bondage has appealed in vain. 

e national debt which destroyed black slavery has substituted a 
white slavery which has more of pathos and tragedy in it than the in- 


stitution which went down in the bitterness and terror of war. Out 
of this condition of affairs has grown the new “irrepressible conflict,” 


in which brain and brawn are fighting for their equivalent in bread. 
It will not do to ignore the situation. It will not be wise to it by 
with a supercilious sneer. The labor agitations in the Republic to-day 
prove beyond peradventure that there is something wrong. Political 
economists with ends to serve may build fine theories to the 
contrary, but the practical illustrations of hundreds of thousands of 
men out of employment, with hundreds of thousands more laboring at 
wages sufficient to link life and toil, overthrow their logical 
houses of cards. The legislation which has allowed us to drift into 
this industrial slough of despond must contain a serious and radical 
error, and it is the part of wisdom to study where the error lies and to 
correct it. You can not convince a hungry man, who is anxious to 
work but can not obtain it, that his hunger is all right because it is in 
harmony with existing financial methods. The greatest political econ- 
omy is that which keeps a toiler’s stomach supplied. 

It is 1 eee to any set of resolutions ever passed by any clearing- 
house. The policy of England is a policy of special privileges, and its 
financial legislation teaches us nothing but the negative lesson of avoid- 


ance. 

The selfish interests of cent per cent make poor inspirations for the 
mone course ofa republic. We are big enough to issue a declara- 
tion of cial independence. We are strong enough to again link 
silver and gold on equal terms in the brotherhood they maintained for 
centuries. Classism is as bad as communism. The broad highway of 
justice to all passes between the two. There must the Republic be found 
if it is to endure. Antony lingered in dalliance soft with the etar- 
eyed Egyptian queen, and lost Actium at the hands of the second 
Cesar. Cæsar, in the plenitude of an almost invincible military and 
civic power, said, „„the ides of March have come.“ When 
they passed he lay at the foot of Pompey’s statue. Louis XVI, 
playing at locksmith on the day that Paris was in the first wild turmoil 
of the impending revolution, wrote in his diary, ‘‘ Nothing particular 
happened to-day.” The only thing that had happened had been the 
destruction of the foundation-stone of the monarchy. Charles I, with 
a contempt for the people and a supreme confidence in the divinity 
that doth hedge about a king, asked, scornfully, ‘‘What can these 
Roundheads do? He learned later they could cut off his head. 
Marie Antoinette, when told that the fish-wives were revolting be- 
cause they had no bread, cried, with uplifted brows and wondering eyes 
in the confused ignorance that had never known a want ungratified, 
„Then why don’t they eat cake? History is full of these flippan- 
cies in the shadows of great crises. No element in this Republic, whose 
foundations are the legitimate wants of the people, dare be guilty of 
supercilious impertinence toward a demand which rises out of the dis- 
tress of the masses. y 

If there are E in a land of pron there is a wrong beneath 
the hunger. If to ks from its desolate cottage upon the dust-coy- 
ered wheels of silent factories there is an injustice of law or of individ- 
ual power. The clogged wheels are themselves an evidence that there 
isan error of political economy somewhere. 

Let us learn wisdom from what has gone before. To be oblivious 
now of dangers fast is unpardonable. 

The cry of distress, wail of despair, the ominous murmuring and 
howling clamor which come to us from wretched millions beyond the 
sea and find their echo here, faint as yet, admonish us to put our own 
house in order instead of wasting platitudes about the tottering thrones 
of Europe, which, if they do fall, will shake the world. [Applause in 

e 

The P. ENT pro tempore. No signs of approbation or disa: 
probation will be allowed in the galleries. ~ 


DEATH OF SENATOR JOHN F. MILLER. 


Mr. STANFORD. Mr. President, it becomes my painful duty to in- 
form you of the death of my colleague, General JohN F. MILLER, who 
departed this life this afternoon at twenty minutes past 2 o'clock, after 
a long and severe illness. I move that the Senate, out of respect to his 


memory, adjourn. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I rise to second the motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is moved and seconded that the 
Senate, in respect to the memory of our colleague, who has recently 
a do now adjourn. at 

e motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o'clock and 20 minutes p. m. 
the Senate adjourned. i ) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


MONDAY, March 8, 1886. 


The House met at120°clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. 
MILBURN, D. D. ; 
The Journal of the proceedings of Friday and Saturday were read 
and ‘approved. 
QUALIFICATION OF MEMBER-ELECT. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the credentials 
of a member-elect. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Oxirep STATES OF AMERICA, STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
Office of the Secretary of. State, so: 
To the honorable the House of Representatives: 
weak Ernest G. Tim: secretary of state of the State of Wisconsin,do hereby 
A Thomas R. Hudd was, on Tuesday, the 23d day of NN D. 
y elected a Representative in the Forty-ninth Co: of the United 
— the fifth Congressional district of the State of Wisconsin, to fill the 
— the by the death of Hon. JOSEPH RANKIN, as a rs from the official 
canvass of votes given at a special election held in the Congressional dis- 
trict of the State of Wisconsin on the day and r above written, and that he 
was so elected in accordance with the laws of the State of Wisconsin. 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto set both Gm: hand and affixed 3 — 
sa at 2 capitol, in the city of Madison, this day of March, A. 
SEAL 


Mr. Hupp appeared and qualified by taking the prescribed oath. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. MARTIN, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. PHELPS, for ten days, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. CABELL, for five days from to-morrow, on account of impor- 
tant business. 

To Mr. GROSVENOR, indefinitely, on account of important business. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. BLANCHARD. Irise to a question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. My attention has been called to an article 
which appeared in the 33 Journal, and is reproduced in the 
Commercial Telegram of Toledo, Ohio, which makes reflections upon 
me, as I believe, in my representative capacity. Isend the article to the 
Clerk’s desk and ask him to read the extracts which I have marked. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

[Washington correspondence Indianapolis Journal.) 


The case of Maj. Lewis Merrill, of the Army, presents one of the most fi: 
instances of confederate prosecution that has occurred since the advent o this 
administration, and one that will warm the blood of every gallant man who 
fought — the Union when the outrage is understood. During the past two or 
three weeks a great deal of 2 comment has been written on this case, 
but not sufficient connection has been given to it all to make it fully understood. 

A short time ago there arrived at the Senate, among other Army nominations, 
that of Maj. Lewis Merrill to be lieutenant-colonel. The nomination was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and at the end of a few days, when 
it was expected to zappen in the Senate for confirmation, it was announced 
that the President! had withdrawn the nomination. 

About this time a ina New York bE nied from New Orleans, 
Representative Blanchard had from this city that 


announcing that ‘Dog Ate 
the nomination 2 errill withdrawn, and 


he had succeeded in havin 


that he would rps receive n, 5 would be good news to Louisi- 
anians, Behind all of this is an aig peer dg 
When the war broke out again in vani in isz4, General Phil. Sheridan was 


sent to New Orleans to command the United States troops. The moment he 
reached his destination hesaw pran matin Was alarming. Not 8 a Jon 
soldiers needed, but brave and cool-headed officers. An 1 
3 was needed—a man full of manhood, oo „and 3 

rience was needed, Major Merrill was sent for and the war was 5 

not until some aray eari was indulged in and the jails and station-ho' 
3 prisoners. —— latter was Mr. BLANCHARD the 
5 a ſew days ys ago, bene, —— his friends that Dog Merrill been de. 
feated for ey po ong on, uggesting 55 it was a matter of congratulation for 
the pleof Louisiana, BLANCH. and imprisoned at the order 
of Merrill, and has been “laying for” the latter ever since. 

w the nomination of Major Merrill he 

rushed to Endicott and laid tan his vance, He told him how 


Merrill had played havoc with the ku-klux in the linas, and how he had in- 
ed Louisiana with Phil. Sheridan and arrested * citizens” in 


vad good 

a friendly riot—even going so far as to arrest the speaker. And in the name of 
 unreconstructed rebel element and reve Mr. BLANCHARD demanded the 

withdrawal of the nomination. As Mr. 

„VVV 


use. the confederates 

teni tt asked for the withdrawal of nomina- 
tion, Withoutasking for reasons the President made the order, the nomination 
was with spars een plone BLANCHARD, Mr. En dicott, and the various M. 2 
Ku-klux, confederates, and “‘ ” of the South have dangli 
their belt, in the name of riot, treason, blood, and re , the scalp of 


p 
with bull 
E S Sed ter carey A a a mee or 
active soldier, 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. CANNON. I desire to make a 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CANNON. Is this p: ing by unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana stated when he rose 
that he desired to present a question of personal privilege. If any point 
Maren as to that by the gentleman from Illinois the Chair will hear 

upon it, 

Mr. CANNON. I have no objection to the gentleman speaking by 
unanimous consent; but I do not think a question of personal privi- 
es, i presented, 

. BLANCHARD. Then I ask the indulgence of the House to 
make „5 two minutes in length simply in denial of what has 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unanimous 
consent to makea personal explanation not toexceed two minutes. Is 
there objection ? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Speaker, thatis a beautifully constructed, 


As woos as Representative 


liamentary inquiry. 


carefully arranged, and ingeniously contrived bloody-shirt and ku-klux- 
outrage story. The correspondent who concocted it is certainly a genius 


in his way. It seems a pity, sir, to spoil so harrowing a tale, one re- 
plete with political thunder, the rumblings of which ised somuch 
for the fall election. But, sir, the inexorable logic of cold facts impels 
me to its destraction. 


There is not one word of truth from beginning to end in that state- 
ment as contained in the extracts read by the Clerk. 

The war did not begin over again in Louisiana in 1874. I was not 
taking an active part in politicsin Louisiana at that time. I never was 
arrested by Major Merrill or on his order. I had nothing whatever to 
do with the withdrawal of his nomination before the Senate when it 
was sent there by the President for promotion to the rank of lientenant- 
colonel. I did not send any telegram to Louisiana or elsewhere on the 
subject. I never at any time approached the Secretary of War or the 
President of the United States on that subject. I did not even know 
that the nomination of Major Merrill had been sent to the Senate until 
I saw by the press of the country his name had been withdrawn. I 
have no doubt the President of the United States had good and sufficient 
reasons for the withdrawal of the nomination, but I had nothing what- 
ever to do with it. Mr. Speaker, while I believe the conduct of Major 
Merrill in Lonisiana in 1874 was in a high d censurable, I am not 
amenable to the charge of trying to prevent him from obtaining pro- 
motion in the Army because of it. 

I have said this much, sir, in justice 30 myself, but more particularly 
in vindication of the President and Secretary of War from the charges 
and insinuations contained in the article read by the Clerk. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE RANKIN, 


Mr. BRAGG. I ask unanimous consent that after the reading of the 
Journal on Saturday I may call up resolutions relating to the death of 
my former colleague, Mr, RANKIN. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unanimous 
consent that on Saturday next, immediately after the reading of the 
Journal, the House will take up for consideration resolutions in relation 
to ey death of his former colleague, Mr. RANKIN. Is there objec- 
tion 

Mr. BEACH. Let the resolution be read. 

The SPEAKER. It is a request in relation to fixing a time for the 
consideration of resolutions in regard to the death of the gentleman’s 
former colleague, Mr. RANKIN. 

Mr. BEACH. Let the resolution be read. 

The SPEAKER. There is no resolution here. It is a request. 

Mr. BEACH. When that resolution is up for consideration I desire 
to make a few remarks upon it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman requests that an order be made to 
consider the resolutions next Saturday, after the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. BEACH. Is it a motion setting apart next Saturday for that 
purpose ? 

Mr. BRAGG. I withdraw my application. 

Mr. BEACH. I do not wish to put myself in the position of object- 
ing—— [Cries of Regular mae 10 

he SPEAKER. The application is withdrawn. 


ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair discovers from the reading of the Jour- 
nal that the previous question was ordered on the of a bill at 
the evening session of the House on last Friday. Under the rules and 
practice of the House that bill comes up now for consideration— 

A bill (H. R, 2022) to increase the pension of Ellen M. Mitchell. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it erg That 17 Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to increase the pension of Ellen M, Mitchell, widow of 
Maj. William G. Mitchell, assistant adjutant-general United States Army, brevet 
colonel and brigadier-general, to $50 per month, 

eae GHAM. Mr. Speaker, what debate are we entitled to upon 
this bill ? 

The SPEAKER. Under the rules of the House, if there was no de- 
bate before the previous question was ordered, there will be thirt, 1 
utes for debate this morning, fiftéen minutes in support of the bill and 
fifteen in opposition to it. The Chair understands that this bill was re- 
1 adversely by the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 

nion, and the question is upon ordering the bill to be and 
read a third time. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BINGHAM] 


is Hy ee 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Does this bill come over from Friday evening 
last? 

The SPEAKER. The Journal, as read this gic, Bogda that by 
unanimous consent at the session of the House on Fri y evening last 
the previous question was ordered not only upon engrossing the bill 
and ordering it to a third reading, but also upon its passage. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Can a bill come over from a Friday evening ses- 
sion in that way? 

The SPEAKER. The universal custom of the House has been that 
when the previous question is ordered on the passage of a bill it comes 
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up after the reading of the Journal on the next day the House is in 


session. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I suppose, Mr. Speaker, that that rule applies to 
business of a general nature; but should not private bills go over until 
the day when such business is specially in order? 

The SPEAKER. The practice has been always applied to private 
as well as public bills when the previous question has been ordered on 
their passage. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then, Mr. Speaker, was it in order to move the 
preyious question upon the passage of the bill before the question has 
been taken on ordering it to be and read a third time. 

The SPEAKER. It was not in order, but the Journal shows thatit 
was done by unanimous consent, which of course would dispense with 
the rule of the House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think it very extraordinary that unanimous con- 
sent should be given at an evening session of that kind to anything 
which would control the business of the House in this way. Members 
generally do not expect or understand that business is to come over by 
unanimous consent from any evening session of that character. [Cries 
of “ Regular order!“ 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the reading of the report in 
this case. 

The SPEAKER. The reading of the report is in the nature of de- 
bate, and therefore it will come out of the time allowed for debate. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
report be read, and that the time be not taken out of the time of either 
side. The report is very brief. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I will read the report myself; it is 
only a few lines. 

ath SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BING- 
HAM]. 

Mr. BINGHAM. In order that this bill and its condition as it comes 
before the House to-day may be fully understood, I would state that a 
week ago last Friday night it was almost at the head of the Calendar for 
consideration on Friday evening. There being but a limited number 
of members present at the Friday evening session, and as the report from 
the committee was adverse, I did not desire to antagonize the legislation 
that followed in natural sequence the standing of this bill. Therefore, 
with the concurrence of the chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, the bill went over, and again, by unanimous consent, on last Friday 
night, the same condition of affairs existing, it went over, and has its 
standing this morning in the House as has been stated. The Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions has made this report upon the bill: 


The bill 3 to increase the pension of Ellen M. Mitchell, widow of Maj. 
G. Mitchell, from $25 to $50 per month. There is no question in the minds of 
your committee as to the meritorious services of Major Mitchell, but it has hith- 
erto been the rule of the committee to confine the action proposed by the bill 
rigidly within the line of general officers. Your committee ask, therefore, to 
eet from the further consideration of the bill, and that it lie upon 
the table. 


Mr. Speaker, I take no exception to the report of the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. I can well understand that in the multitude of 
bills with which they have to deal they should fix positive rules whereby 
to determine the legislation which they consider should be presented to 
this House on Friday evenings, when but a limited body of the mem- 
bership of the House is present, The bills that come before us at the 
Friday evening sessions are, as a rule, reported unanimously from the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and I desire to thank that committee 
for planog talis bill so satisfactorily under the binding obligation of 
their rule before this House for its consideration. There is no ques- 
tion in the minds of your committee as to the meritorious services of 
Major Mitchell, but it has hitherto been the rule of the committee to 
confine the action proposed in the bill rigidly within the line of gen- 
eral officers.” The action of the committee has been consistent in its 
recommendations that no widow of any officer in the service of less 
grade than that of a general officer in full commission shall receive a 
pension r than the general statute admits. I desire to submit to 
this House Mrs. Mitchell’s letter of appeal to the committee. She 
writes: 

Kindly permit me to make the erer, statement in the matter of my appli- 
cation now before Congress for increase of pension, 4 aipin income, di- 
tion to the pension of $25 per month allowed me by law, is the interest on a 
small life insurance. Ihave not only myself to provide for, but three boys, so 

oung as to be entirely dent upon my efforts for support and education. 

haye tried faithfully to obtain employment, but up to this time have utterly 
failed to do so. I therefore pray, in view of my husband's long and valuable 
services and my children’s necessity, as well as my own, that my application for 
relief may find favorable consideration at your hands. 

Mr. LONG. How much does she now receive? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Twenty-five dollars per month. Mr. S er, this 
officer, Major Mitchell, having carried on the 18th day of April, 1861, 
the first flag that passed though the city of Baltimore borne by Penn- 
sylyania troops, remained in the service throughout all the war, and 
until his death, about a year since, upon the staff of Major-General 
Hancock. Throughout the entire war honor, distinction, and commis- 
sion were offered to him, but to every offer of higher commission he 
said, No, my field of usefulness and my place is on the staff of my 
commanding general;’? and while higher commands and great dis- 
tinction could have been won by him, he steadily refused higher com- 
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mission and remained in this position from the beginning of the war to 
its end, participating in twenty-four battles, and declining every dis- 
tinction or promotion because he felt that his services were more valu- 
able in the confidential relation he held to General Hancock than they 
could be in any other rank which the National Government could give 
him. General Hancock, under date January 26, thus writes to Mr. 
Swope, of Pennsylvania, who has had this bill in charge: 


Will you allow me to take up enough of your time to explain the reasons 
which induce me to feel a very great personal interest in a bill that has been in- 
troduced in Congress for the benefit of Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell. Mrs, Mitchell 
is the widow of General William G. Mitchell who was the senior aid on my staff 
both during the late war and for some years afterward. He was a brevet col- 
onelin the nena a brevet brigadier-general of volunteers, and, at the 
time of his death in 1883, was an assistant adjutant-general in the Army with 
the rank of major. The actual rank he held, however, was by no means indic- 
ative of the valuable services he rendered, and had he not been confined to the 
somewhat narrow sphere of a staff position, there is no telling to what distinc- 
tion of rank his splendid military talents combined with his personal bravery 
and devotion to duty might have led him. 

As it was he ntly had command oftroops and led them into action with 
important successful results, and his gallant services made his name conspicu- 
ous in many of the official reports of the battles in which I was engaged. 

Now, his widow being in somewhat straightened c.rcumstances, General 
Mitchell's friends are anxious to secure the enge of the bill which pro- 
poses to increase her pension to $50 a month. I need hardly to remind you that 
many such bills have passed Congress, and some of them last session, with little 
or no opposition. Few of them, however, were as meritorious as this, which for 
many other reasons besides those I have named, deserves to be considered asin- 
volving most exceptional merit. 

May I hope that you will bear the matter in mind, and that you will assist in 
sec g favorable action upon it, both in the committee and House? (The 
House bill is No. 2022, and was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions.) 

There are a number of gentlemen in Congress who knew General Mitchell, 
but as I can not recall their names now I would refer chiefly to Gen. II. H. 
Bingham, of Pennsylvania, who was also on my staff during the war and could 
speak from personal knowledge of General Mitchell. 

Imight add, in conclusion, that General Mitchell was the color-bearer of a Penn- 
sylvania iment of emergency troops that marched through Baltimore, April 
18, 1861, and from what I saw of the abilities and talents he displayed I selected 
him at once for my aid. 

Tam, very truly, yours, 


WINFIELD S. HANCOCK, 
P. 8.—I send herewith a marked copy of my official report of the battle of 
Boydton Road, showing conspicuous services of General Mitchell in leading 
troops into action, 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to refer to that report to quote only one passage, 
without going into details: 


Thave had occasion to acknowledge the services of Major Mitchell in every 
action in which Ihave been eee e 8. the war. 


I will now read a letter addressed by Geneail Hancock to myself 
some time ago: 
GOVERNOR'S ISLAND, New York, December 13, 1884. 


Kress You 
and I are very well aware that General Mitchell is entitled 3 deal more 

and others of 
rdinary services on the field of battle 


devoted officer, His services not only i the war of 
the rebellion, but since in Indian wars and in the r e of other impor- 
. — duties, if duly presented, should invite the dly and just attention of 


ungress. 
I may mention his Indian service on the Western frontier under Generals 
Schofield, Pope, myself, and others; his public duties in Louisiana and Texas 
when I wascommandingin the fifth military district, and always afterward un- 
der the eyes or eaperrinten of il the important officers of the Army of whatever 
grade, ning the esteem and respect of all. 

Inever knew that he had an sooni and he had hosts of friends on account 

ity, services, and character. 
He entered the military service in the emergency of the earliest part of the 


If you will place this matter on record in its proper light so that the claim of 
his widow and children may . considered, I can ask of you no 
more, and it is a duty that you owe to the knowledge of his services, abil- 
ity, and character that such efforts should be made, 
ive this matter your attention so that his widow and chil- 


I trust that you will 
dren mey receive 52 e benefit to which they are entitled. 
am, very ou 
ö . WINFIELD s. HANCOCK, 
General H. H. BINGHAM, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Speaker, whatever time may remain I desire to reserve after mák- 
ing a single statement. Having served upon the staff of that distin- 
guished officer Hancock from the commencement to the end of the 
war, I can make to this House the unqualified declaration that I never 
in the field of action saw braver or more brilliant soldier, and never 
in the councils of a general was more wisdom and ability displayed than 
by General Mitchell. I will conclude by reminding the House of the 
fact that higher honor, higher position, was frequently within General 
Mitchell’s grasp, but upon every occasion he stated, My desire is to 
remain upon the staff of General Hancock, where [ feel my services 
will be more valuable to my country.” 


TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BINGHAM] 
has three minutes of his time remaining. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Illinois, obtained the floor. 

Mr. MATSON. Mr. Speaker —— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has recognized the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Illinois. Ifthe chairman of the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions [Mr. Matson] desires to say anything, I will. give way. 

Mr. MATSON. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, I do not propose to give the history of this bill (for that has 
been stated by the gentleman from Pennsylvania and need not be re- 
peated), except to say that the bill was reported in the first instance by 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions unanimously with an adverse re- 
port. The Committee on Invalid Pensions has adhered to the rule that 
the pensions of officers and their widows ought not to be increased ex- 
cept so far as concerns the widows of general officers. 

That is a rule not established by this Congress, but established long 
ago; and we have yielded reluctantly to that, because so many pensions 
of widows of general officers have been increased that we have been un- 
able to refuse the later applications of that kind without saying to 
these widows, ‘‘ Your husbands were not as worthy as the other gen- 
eral officers whose widows have had their pensions increased.” For 
that reason we have yielded to the precedent; but we have stood right 
there and have refused to goany further; and in deciding this question 
it should be remembered that whenever you establish a precedent of 
this kind you open the gate in all similar cases. If this widow is to 
have $50 a month, there are tens of thousands of widows who ought to 


have the same pension. 

Now, I am not going to discuss the question whether the widow of 
any general officer ought to have $50 a month or not; for neither I nor 
any one in this Congress is responsible for that. The allowance of $50 
a month in such cases was n a great many years But when- 
ever you start to pension at a month the widows of those below 
that grade you open a very wide door. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has said there are some precedents; they are very scarce. 

Mr. BINGHAM. There were three, I think, in the last Congress. 

Mr. MATSON. Not more than three or four; and it is time that 
this Congress should stop at the line we have been attempting to draw. 
Why, sir, at one of our Friday-night meetings recently the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. WARNER], in a very eloquent and brilliant speech, 
asked that the pension of a private soldier’s widow be increased to $24 
per month. It was a difficult thing to resist that a) „because this 
private soldier had received the thanks of Congress for a very conspicu- 
ous act of gallantry. But when the members then present came to con- 
sider that the widows of other men who left their homes and their wives 
and sacrificed their lives for their country were receiving only $8 a 
month, it was determined, I think almost unanimously, that it would 
be wrong to select this widow who had married since the war and give 
her $24 a month. 

Thus great injustice must always be done whenever you attempt to 
select one among a large number of very deserving people and say that 
one shall receive more than the rest. Though every word that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BINGHAM] has said in relation to 
General Mitchell is true, nobody questions that, we have been obliged 
to stand here and ask this House to help us stop at the point where 
Congress has heretofore said we should stop. Why, sir, the precedents 
are almost unanimous for the refusal of this application; there are 
only two orad presec on the other side; not more than half a 
dozen, I app , altogether. 

Mr. BINGHAM. There were three in the last Congress, 

Mr. MATSON. There were two or three in the last Congress. I re- 
member very well, and so does my friend from Pennsylvania perhaps, 
how those bills were It is a question merely of favoritism; 
that is all there is of it. 

It is aquestion of favoritism. I know, and so does the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, of many other gallant soldiers whose widows are 
more needy than the one whose claim he urges to-day with so much 
ability. They are to remain at $17 and $25 per month, and yet he 
wishes to have her pension increased to $50 per month. ‘Tt is notright. 
The proper thing is to do justice to all as nearly as we can, and not se- 
lect out one of a large number and say she receive a higher pen- 
sion than all the rest. 

Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has nine minutes. 

Mn MATSON. I will yield then four minutes of that time to my 
colleague [Mr. JOHNSTON ]. 

Mr. PETERS. Before the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. JOHNSTON ] 
proceeds I should like to ask his colleague a question. 

Mr. MATSON. What is it? 

Mr. PETERS. I should like to ask the gentleman from Indiana this 
question: I believe there were two or three instances during the last 
session of npa of applications of å similar nature to the one now 
poema; but I would like to have the chairman of the Committee on 

valid Pensions state to this House if there were not a number of cases 
= to this in which this House refused to make the increase asked 

for? 
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Mr. MATSON. Yes, sir; quite a large number. 

Mr. PETERS. I recollect one, of a colonel who fell fighting at the 
head of his regiment, where application was made to place his widow on 
the roll at a higher rate than the law granted in similar cases, and it 
was declined. 

. The gentleman has yielded to his colleague for four 
minu 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to 
granting pensions at the proper rate provided by the law in deserving 
cases. The argument made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania on 
BINGHAM] is that this presents an exceptional case, He tells us here 
is an officer of the 3 Army who did gallant service on the staff of 
General Hancock. t us concede, for the sake of argument, that all 
he has claimed is true, and yet General Mitchell did nothing more than 
his simple duty: = 

The widow in her letter says she has three sons. That may be true, 
but there are thousands of other widows in the country who have three 
sons whose husbands fell gallantly fighting upon the field of battle for 
their country, and I assume the sons of this widow and this officer are 
no more deserving than the sons of other widows and gallant officers 


who lost their lives in the war. 

Because this man was in the Army I am opposed to selecting 
out the case of his widow and paying her a pension so much larger than 
is provided for under the law for similar cases so she may live and sup- 
port her sons in el ce, while the sons of private soldiers must make 
their way by the sweat of their brow and get their education and sup- 
port their widowed mothers as best they may. The principle is wrong 
in every way. An officer of the regular Army who receives good pay 
should in time of peace lay up a competency for his widow and children 
who survive him. If he should fail to do so, it is not right for Congress 
to step in and provide a pension so much greater than is allowed by law 
in similar cases soshe and her sons may live in a better style than the 
widows of officers of the same rank whose husbands have done their 
duty as faithfully and gallantly. 

A MEMBER. Why, she drawsa pension of $25 a month now. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Yes; she now draws a pension of $25 
a month, which is the proper pension of the rank of herhusband. That 
being true, it is wrong for to give her more because her hus- 
band happened to be an officer in the regular Army. It will tend nec- 
essarily to engender in the Army a disposition to extravagance and to- 
ward aristocracy, which should not exist in this free Government of ours. 
Let the regular Army officers understand in time of peace they must 
lay ap something for the supportof their families and not be under the 
belief by such legislation as is proposed that when they die Congress 
will provide handsome pensions for their widows and children, giving 
them four or five times as much pension as to the widows of other offi- 
cers who fell in battle. I think these reasons are sufficient to demon- 
strate to us this bill is one of those which ought not to pass. 

Mr. MATSON. I will yield now for five minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Illinois. Now, Mr. Speaker, for one I have no 
special objection to the of any bill which p to do justice 
to the widow of a soldier who has fallen in the line of duty. The Gov- 
ernment can not do less than grant a reasonable pension to the widows 
and orphan children of its fallen soldiers. No government on earth 
ever has been more liberal in the way of gran pensions than this 
Government has to the widows and orphans of its fallen brave. Under 
the law now the beneficiary of this bill draws $25 a month, which is 
the amount of pension allowed to the widow of an officer of the grade 
of General Mitchell. It is no more than enough, but I find no fault 
with the law which grants that amount of pension. 

But I am opposed to the passage of this bill for the reasons given as 
well by the gentleman from Indiana on this as by the gentleman from 
Indiana on the other side of the House. An officer holds his position 
in the Army of his own free will, ee emoluments attached 
to it during life which the law provides. ere is nothing to force or 
compel him to retain that place, but he does it voluntarily, and the 
Government pays him according to his rank while he lives. When he 
dies what is he? Simply a dead soldier. The private soldier or the 
subaltern officer who goes upon the field and does his whole duty does 
just as much as this officer and nothing more. One can not do more 
than his whole duty, nor can any true soldier do less; and no soldier is 
entitled to credit for doing his duty, nor should he be compensated or 
his widow be compensated if he leaves one, over the widows and or- 
phans of other soldiers who did their whole duty. 

Mr. Speaker, take the case of a man who belonged to my own com- 
mand, and fell shot through the brain at the battle of Franklin; as 
brave and gallant a soldier as ever marched to battle beneath the starry 
banner; a man who stood in the front line, and with his brain pene- 
trated by a ball fell dead at my feet. He left a widow and five chil- 
dren, all small, the youngest a babe in arms. That widow wept over 
the prostrate form of the gallant soldier, the help, the stay, and the 
hope of herself and children, and to-day she is drawing a pension of $8 
a month for the support of herself and these five little ones—not $25 
a month as does the widow of this dead officer. Mr. Speaker, death 
levels all ranks. They both lie wrapped in their martial cloaks, dead 
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heroes, whether they fought with stars and eagles on their shoulders or 
whether they wore chevrons or the plain uniform of a common soldier. 
And the Government should deal with the widow not as it deals with 
the officer during his lifetime, but as so many charges the Government 
is in honor and gratitude bound to care for, each having the same claim 
upon its bounty, and not say that in one special case this widow shall 
be singled out from the great body of pensioners and paid more than 
the others because her husband served on the staff of General Han- 


cock. 

[Here the hammer ſell.] 

Mr. BINGHAM. I now yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. WOLFORD]. 

Mr. WOLFORD. Mr. Speaker, there has been in the whole history 
of the country no more deserving or meritorious case presented to Con- 
gress than this. It is not true, as gentlemen have argued, that the ob- 
ject of this is to create an aristocracy either in the Pension Bureau or in 
theArmy. This man refused promotion believing that he could do his 
country more service by remaining in the comparatively humble posi- 
tion he occupied than in accepting the promotion to which he was en- 
titled. Surely if you reward virtue, if you reward those who do good, 
and that is the only reason for giving general officers’ widows a higher 
pension than you give to the widow of a common soldier, this lady 
should receive the pension that this bill proposes to give her; that is to 
say, the on that is accorded to the widow of a general officer, because 
her husband did the work of a general officer and more than a general 
officer. Many major-generals never did as much as he, and their widows 
are not entitled to more than his. They who do much for the country 
deserve much at the country’s hands. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I desire simply to say to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. JOHNSTON], who made the declaration in the 
course of his remarks as to the question of aristocracy raised by this and 
similar cases, that there is no aristocracy to be feared when a woman 
and a lady can send to the Committee on Pensions aletter from which 
I read this single extract: 

I have tried faithfully to obtain employment, but up to this time have utterly 

ed to do so, 

And the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. THOMAS], let me say I could 
not help feeling that his a moment ago was not a true echo of 
the speech I heard him make in the last Congress when the distin- 
guished, the great, and never to be paid for services of Major-General 
Thomas were under consideration, a bill at that time being before the 
House to give his widow $2,000 perannum. The gentleman’s decla- 
rations and utterances were very different from what they are 
now, and I desire only to refer to that case and the case of Mrs. Admiral 
Farragut to show that when a question comes before Congress in a 
full body the nice distinctions that the general law applies do not always 
prevail in the final action on such measures. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Illinois. Let me interrupt the gentleman a mo- 
ment. I desire simply to call his attention to the fact that I made no 
speech on the bill he refers to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The gentleman did not? 

Mr. THOMAS, of Illinois, I did not. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Then I will stand corrected; but the gentleman 
voted for the bill? 

Mr. THOMAS. I have done many foolish things no doubt in my 
life, but that is not among the number. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I thought that 
the gentleman had advocated the passage of that bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. I did not. I was opposed to the principle embodied 
in the bill then and now. 

Mr. BINGHAM. For a moment longer, Mr. Speaker. I desire to 
say simply that I put this question before the House on the ground of 
the ially distinguished and distinctive services of this gallant of- 
ficer. It rests there and there only, and there I desire the vote may be 
taken in this House. I hope the bill will pass. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the bill to be en- 

and read the third time. 

‘The House divided; and there were—ayes 58, noes 98. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I would like to call for the yeas and nays on this 
question. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered, 31 members voting therefor and 


128 ef Samana not one-fifth in the ve. 
Realy use refused to order the bill to be engrossed and read the 
ird time. 


one MATRON: If necessary, I shall ask that the bill be laid upon 
e table. 
The SPEAKER. This vote disposes of the bill. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secret ry, informed 
the House that the Senate had agreed to the report of the committee of 
conference on the di ing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 610) to provide for 
a building for the use of the Federal courts, post-office, and internal- 
revenue and other civil offices, and a United States jail, in the city of 
Fort Smith, Ark. 


The message further announced that the Senate had passed the bill 
(S. 194) to aid in the establishment and temporary support of common 
schools; in which the concurrence of the House was requested. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. This being Monday, the Chair proceeds to call the 
States and Territories for the introduction and reference of bills and 
joint resolutions. Upon this call memorials of State and Territorial 
Legislatures may be presented for reference, and also resolutions calling 
for information from heads of Departments. 


ANDREW J. WOODSIDE. 

Mr. ROGERS (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6398) for the re- 
lief of Andrew J. Woodside; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

WINNIE TRAMMELL. 

Mr. ROGERS (by request) also introduced a bill (H. R. 6399) to pen- 
sion Winnie Trammell, widow of David Trammell; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
ordered to be printed. 

GEORGE W. MITCHELL. 

Mr. PEEL introduced a bill (H. R. 6400) to pay George W. Mitchell, 
of Benton County, Arkansas, for Property taken in the late civil war; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF JOHN MOSHIER, 

Mr. MARKHAM introduced a bill (H. R. 6401) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of John Moshier, lieutenant in the Revolutionary 
war; W was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

RELINQUISHMENT OF LANDS IN SAN FRANCISCO. 

Mr. MORROW (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6402) to relin- 
quish the interest of the United States in certain lands to the city and 
oor of San Francisco and its grantees; which was read a first and 

time, referred to the Committee on the Public Lands, and or- 
dered to be printed. 
JAMES K. P. LEWIS. 

Mr. MORROW (by request) also introduced a bill (H. R. 6403) for 
the relief of James K. P. Lewis, a settler on the Round Valley Indian 
reservation in California; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

AUGUSTINE OLVERA. - 

Mr. LOUTTIT introduced a bill (H. R. 6404) for the relief of Augus- 
tine Olvera; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 

Mr. SYMES introduced a bill (H. R. 6405) to provide for an equi- 
table interchange of business of railroads doing interstate commerce; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 


SUITS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. SEYMOUR introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 135) propos- 
ing to amend the Constitution requiring Congress to make pee by 
general law for bringing suits against the United States, forbidding 
the passage of ial acts authorizing such suits or ing compensa- 
tion to any person upon any claim ordemand against the United States; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 


ENTRY OF LANDS IN FLORIDA. 

Mr. DAVIDSON, of Florida, introduced a bill (H. R. 6406) to author- 
ize the entry of certain lands in Florida; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on the Public Lands, and ordered 
to be printed. 

CARRABELLE A PORT OF DELIVERY. 

Mr. DAVIDSON, of Florida, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6407) mak- 
ing the port of Carrabelle, in the State of Florida, a port of delivery; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

V. B. JOSSEY. 

Mr. CRISP introduced a bill (H. R. 6408) for the relief of V. B. Jos- 
sey; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee 
on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


RELIEF OF COUNTIES IN ILLINOIS. 

Mr. SPRINGER introduced a bill (H. R. 6409) for the relief of Gal- 
latin, Bureau, and other counties in the State of ois; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

BENJAMIN F. FOX. 
Mr. SPRINGER also introduced a bill (H. R. 6410) for the relief of 
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Benjamin F. Fox; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


WILLIAM GRAY. 

Mr. SPRINGER also introduced a bill (II. R. 6411) for the relief of 
William Gray; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

; ANDREW J. NANNY. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND introduced a bill (H. R. 6412) granting a pen- 
sion to Andrew J. Nanny; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


WILLIAM COLLINSWORTH. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND also introduced a bill (If. R. 6413) for the relief 
of William Collinsworth; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

EDWARD S. HARRISON. 

Mr. EDEN introduced a bill (H. R. 6414) for the relief of Edward 
S. Harrison; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN YOUNG. 

Mr. EDEN also introduced a bill (H. R. 6415) for the relief of John 
Young; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

FRANCIS GEENTY. 

Mr. EDEN also introduced a bill (H. R. 6416) for the relief of Francis 
Geenty; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

DR. CHARLES A. BUCHER. 

Mr. HOPKINS introduced a bill (H. R. 6417) for the relief of Dr. 
Charles A. Bucher, of Illinois; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

NATHAN BARTON. 

Mr. HOPKINS also introduced a bill (H. R. 6418) granting a pen- 
sion to Nathan Barton; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM BAILEY. 

Mr. HOPKINS also introduced a bill (H. R. 6419) granting a pen- 
sion to William Bailey; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

EDWIN L. LAWRENCE. 

Mr. HOPKINS. also introduced a bill (H. R. 6420) granting a pen- 
sion to Edwin L. Lawrence; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

JOHN POPE HODNETT. 

Mr. LAWLER (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6421) to pay 
John Pope Hodnett for services as counsel to the Government 
in the investigation into the affairs of the District of Columbia, acting 
as such counsel by order of a resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives; also for acting as counsel for workmen of the District of Colum- 
bia for fifteen years last past; which was read a first and second time. 
referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

CATHERINE 0’MALLEY. 

Mr. LAWLER also introduced a bill (H. R. 6422) for the relief of 
Catherine O’ Malley; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MARY KAYLOR. 

Mr. LAWLER also introduced a bill (H. R. 6423) for the relief of 
Mary Kaylor; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

B. S. VAN BUREN. 

Mr. LAWLER also introduced a bill (H. R. 6424) for the relief of 
Barent S. Van Buren; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JONATHAN 8. LENTS. 

Mr. LANDES introduced a bill (H. R. 6425) granting a pension to 
Jonathan S. Lents; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

LAWRENCE COUNTY, ILLINOIS. 


Mr. LANDES also introduced a bill (H. R. 6426) for the relief of 
Lawrence County, in the State of Illinois; which was read a first and 
second time, referred tothe Committee on Claims, and ordered to be 
printed. 

COLLINS D. WHITE. 

Mr. WARD, of Illinois (by request), introduced a bill (H. R. 6427) 
to place Collins D. White on the retired-list of the Navy; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed. 


JAMES K. ASHLEY. 
Mr. NEECE introduced a bill (H. R. 6428) to pension James K. 
Ashley; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


EUNICE E. CLARK. 
Mr. NEECE also introduced a bill (H. R. 6429) granting a pension 
to Eunice E. Clark; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


LUCY G. DUTCHER, 
Mr. DUNHAM introduced a bill (H. R. 6430) granting a pension to 
Lucy G. Dutcher; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


THOMAS FOSTER AND E. LEONIDAS SMITH. 

Mr. DUNHAM (by request) also introduced a bill (H. R. 6431) for the 
relief of Thomas Foster and E. Leonidas Smith, and for other purposes; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

SARAH FRIEDMAN. 

Mr. DUNHAM (by request) also introduced a bill (H. R. 6432) for 
the relief of Sarah Friedman; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

JACOB SEIGLER. 

Mr. OWEN introduced a bill (H. R. 6433) granting apension to Jacob 
Seigler; which was read a first andsecond time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

LOUIS MELCHER. 

Mr. OWEN also introduced a bill (H. R. 6434) granting a pension to 
Louis Melcher; which was read a first andsecond time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. ` 

SILAS D. BAILIFF. 

Mr. BYNUM (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6435) for the re- 
lief of Silas D, Bailiff; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN NELSON. 

Mr. BYNUM also introduced a bill (H. R. 6436) for the relief of 
John Nelson; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES A. RUSSELL. 

Mr. STEELE introduced a bill (H. R. 6437) for the relief of James 
A. Russell; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

PATRICK COLFER. 

Mr. MATSON introduced a bill (H. R. 6438) for the relief of Patrick 
Colfer; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

SAMUEL M. GRAHAM. 

Mr. MATSON also introduced a bill (H. R. 6439) for the relief of 
Samuel M. Graham; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

SELINDA E. SMITH. 

Mr. HOLMAN introduced a bill (H. R. 6440) granting a pension to 
Selinda E. Smith; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

= AMELIA A. TAYLOR. 

Mr. HOLMAN also introduced a bill (H. R. 6441) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Amelia A. Taylor; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

NATHANIEL BELL, 

Mr. HOLMAN also introduced a bill (H. R. 6442) to grant a pension 
to Nathaniel Bell; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


ALEXANDER FALCONER. 

Mr. FULLER introduced a bill (H. R. 6443) granting a pension to 
Alexander Falconer, late sergeant Company E, First United States In- 
fantry; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


JOHN ROSENBERG. 


Mr. CONGER introduced a bill (H. R. 6444) granting a pension to 
John Rosenberg; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM REED. 

Mr. LYMAN introduced a bill (H. R. 6445) for the relief of William 
Reed, late a private in Company F of the Fifth Missouri Cavalry Vol- 
unteers; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 
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NORTHWESTERN BRANCH SOLDIERS’ HOME. 

Mr. LYMAN presented a joint resolution and a memorial of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Iowa, relating to a northwestern branch 
of the National Home for Disabled and Indigent Soldiers and Sailors; 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 

PROTECTION OF NAVAL OFFICERS, ETC, 

Mr, LYMAN also introduced a bill (H. R. 6446) for the better pro- 
tection of officers and men in the United States Navy; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 

DANIEL F. MACK. 

Mr. HANBACK introduced a bill (H. R. 6447) granting a pension to 
Daniel F. Mack; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

ROBERT GARRARD. 

Mr. HANBACK also introduced a bill (H. R. 6448) for the relief of 
Robert Garrard; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


CHICAGO, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA RAILWAY. 

Mr. MORRILL introduced a bill (H. R. 6449) authorizing the Chi- 
cago, Kansas and Nebraska Railway to construct and operate a railway 
through the Pottawatomie reservation in Kansas, and for other pur- 
poses; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


CLAIMS FOR INDIAN DEPREDATIONS. 

Mr. RYAN introduced a bill (H. R. 6450) to authorize the payment 
of certain claims for cattle and other pro taken and destroyed by 
the Northern Cheyenne Indians from the funds of said Indians in ac- 
cordance with treaty provisions; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 

SOLDIERS’ HOME, LEAVENWORTH, KANS. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of Kansas, relating to the enlargement of the soldiers’ home located at 
Leavenworth, Kans,; which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

MARTIN SHOPPA. 

Mr. PERKINS also introduced a bill (H. R. 6451) granting a pension 
to Martin Shoppa; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

SAMANTHA A. SMITH. 

Mr. PERKINS also introduced a bill (H. R. 6462) granting a pen- 
sion to Samantha A. Smith; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MARTIN J, REYNOLDS. 

Mr. PERKINS also introduced a bill (H. R. 6453) granting a pen- 
sion to Martin J. Reynolds; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

GORY HOOD’S ADMINISTRATOR. 

Mr. ROBERTSON introduced a bill (H. R. 6454) for the relief of 
Gory Hood’s administrator; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

SIGNAL OFFICE INVESTIGATION. 

Mr. ROBERTSON submitted the following resolution; which was re- 

ferred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Expenditures in the War Department beau- 
thorized to have printed copies of the testimony and papers relating to the dis- 
— of public moneys by the Chief Signal Officer taken before said com- 

ee. 


GREEN CHARLES. 

Mr. TAULBEE introduced a bill (H. R. 6455) for the relief of Green 
Charles; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

SAMUEL STERNBURG. 

Mr. TAULBEE also introduced a bill (H. R. 6456) for the relief of 
Samuel Sternburg; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

ALFRED PICKELSIMER. 

Mr. TAULBEE also introduced a bill (H. R. 6457) granting a pen- 
sion to Alfred Pickelsimer; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

APPOINTMENT OF SUBSTITUTES IN DEPARTMENTS. i 

Mr. TAULBEE also submitted the following resolution; which was 
5 to the Committee on Civil Service Reſorm, and ordered to be 
printed: 
e 

vely, to inform 


of the Interior, and the Attorney-General be , respecti: 
the House whether or not employés in their respective Departments are per- 


mitted to employ substitutes to perform their duties, and whether or not such 


substitutes are employed or appointed; and, if so, by whom so employed or ap- 


pointed, and the amount of compensation substitutes and by whom 
paid, and the amount of compensation d the regular ‘employés during the 
ime such substitute is employed and by whom paid, together with a list of such 
employés, their home Sreya, o Aans and date of their appointment, and a list of 
substitutes, their home post-offices, and date of their appointment, and 
whether or not any of such substitutes are assigned to duties of positions in- 
eluded in the civil service, and whether or not such substitutes have 
passed examination by the United States Civil Service Commission and been 
certified for such a) ntment; and if such subemployment or subappointment 
is had or permi by what authority it is so or permitted. 


JAMES P. BREWSTER, 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, introduced a bill (H. R. 6458) granting a 
pension to James P. Brewster; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES M. PARKS. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6459) grant- 
ing a pension to James M. Parks; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

NOAH PALMER. 

Mr. HALSELL introduced a bill (H. R. 6460) to remove the charge 
of desertion from Noah Palmer, late of Company G, Twenty-sixth Reg- 
iment of Kentucky Volunteers; which was read a first and second 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 

CHARLES N. STORY. 

Mr. HALSELL also introduced a bill (H. R. 6461) granting a pension 
to Charles N. Story, late of Company E, Twelfth Regiment of Kentucky 
Volunteers; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

WARREN MITCHELL. 

Mr. WILLIS introduced a bill (H. R. 6462) for the relief of Warren 
Mitchell; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

DOBSON AMICK. 

Mr. WILLIS also introduced a bill (H. R. 6463) ting a pension 
to Dobson Amick; which was read a first and seen, time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

THORNTON MERRIWEATHER, 

Mr. McCREARY introduced a bill (H. R. 6464) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Thornton Merriweather, of Shelby County, Ken- 
tucky; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

NATHANIEL D, CHASE. 

Mr. DINGLEY introduced a bill (H. R. 6465) granting a pension to 
Nathaniel D. Chase; which was read a first and eat tien referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MRS. ELIZA HUMES. 

Mr. DINGLEY also introduced a bill (H. R. 6466) granting a pension 
to Mrs. Eliza Humes, mother of George W. Humes; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
and ordered to be printed. 

FRED. o. GRAFFAM. 

Mr. DINGLEY also introduced a bill (H. R. 6467) granting a pension 
to Fred. O. Graffam; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JOSIAH C. BAKER. 

Mr. DINGLEY also introduced a bill (H. R. 6468) granting a pension 
to Josiah C. Baker; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

AMENDMENT OF REVISED STATUTES. 

Mr. DINGLEY also introduced a bill (H. R. 6469) to amend the Re- 
vised Statutes relating to the District of Columbia for the protection of 
eg and for the punishment of the crime of rape; which was read a 

tand second time, referred to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, and ordered to be printed. 
SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER. 

Mr. BOUTELLE introduced a bill (H. R. 6470) to provide that the 
printed reports of all religious, educational, and benevolent societies 
shall be rated as second-class mail matter; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads, and ordered to be printed. 

SAMUEL SWOPE. 

Mr. SHAW introduced a bill (H. R. 6471) for the relief of Samuel 
Swope; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


ANTON EBERLEIN. 


Mr. SHAW also introduced a bill (H. R. 6472) granting a pension to 
Anton Eberlein; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
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MINNIE C. BOUCHER. 

Mr. COLE, of Maryland, introduced a bill (H. R. 6473) granting a 
pension to Minnie C. Boucher; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

FRANK M. GRAY. 

Mr. LOVERING introduced a bill (H. R. 6474) granting a pension to 
Frank M. Gray; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

BENJAMIN HILLMAN. 

Mr. DAVIS introduced a bill (H. R. 6475) granting a pension 
Benjamin Hillman, late a t in Company C, First Battalion Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteers; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

LIZZIE T. WHITE. 

Mr. WHITING introduced a bill (H. R. 6476) for the relief of Lizzie 
T. White, widow of Lorenzo White, late private Company M, Second 
Massachusetts Heavy Artillery; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


MECHANICS’ LIENS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. ELY introduced a bill (H. R. 6477) to amend an act to amend 
chapter 20 of the Revised Statutes relating to the District of Columbia 
concerning mechanics’ liens; which was read a first and second time, 
referred 7 the Committee on the Distriet of Columbia, and ordered to 
be printed. 


to 


GOULD KINGSBURY. 

Mr. ELY also introduced a bill (H. R. 6478) granting a pension to 
Gould Kingsbury; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MARY A. BELLOWS. 

Mr. RICE introduced a bill (H. R. 6479) granting a pension to Mary 
A. Bellows; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

PROTECTION OF SEAMEN. 

Mr. LONG (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6480) for the relief, 
improvement, and protection of seamen; which was read a first and 
second time, refe: to the Select Committee on American Ship-build- 
ing and Ship-owning Interests, and ordered to be printed. 

GEORGE BLISS. 
Mr. LONG also introduced a bill (H. R. 6481) granting a pension to 
Bliss; which was read a first and eee referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
MEXICAN WAE PENSIONS. 

Mr. ELDREDGE introduced a bill (H. R. ee, a n 
to the soldiers and sailors of the Mexican war; which was a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to 
be printed. 

JOANNA W. TURNER. 

Mr. ELDREDGE also introduced a bill (H. R. 6483) granting a pen- 
sion to Joanna W. Turner; which was a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

ELDRIDGE J. SMITH. i 
Mr. STRAIT introduced a bill (H. R. 6484) granting an increase of 
to Eldridge J. Smith, late of Company K, First Minnesota Regi- 
ment of Volunteers; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
AMENDMENT OF PENSION LAWS. 

Mr. NELSON introduced a bill (H. R. 6485) relating to the increase 
of pensions in certain cases; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN ROWE. 

Mr. NELSON alsointroduced a bill (H. R. 6486) granting an increase 
of pension to John Rowe; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

PROCEEDINGS IN PENSION CASES, 

Mr. NELSON also introduced a bill (H. R. 6487) relating to proceed- 
ings in ion cases; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

CHARLES G. ODELL. 

Mr. NELSON also introduced a bill (H. R. 6488) to increase the pen- 
sion of Charles G. Odell; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MRS. BARBARA FUCHS. 

Mr. WHITE, of Minnesota, introduced a bill (H. R. 6489) granting 
a pension to Mrs, Barbara Fuchs; which wasread a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES DEVINE. 
Mr. WAKEFIELD introduced a bill (H. R. 6490) for the relief of 


James Devine; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


SAINT JOSEPH, KANSAS CITY AND ARKANSAS RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Mr. BURNES introduced a bill (H. R. 6491) granting the right of way 
to the Saint Joseph, Kansas City and Arkansas Railroad Company 
around the western end of the Boston Mountains through the Indian 
Territory; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 
CHARLES P. CHOUTEAU. 

Mr. CLARDY introduced a bill (H. R. 6492) for the relief of Charles 
P. Chouteau, survivor of Chouteau, Harrison & Valle; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered 
to be printed. 

TRANSPORTATION OF LIVE-STOCK. 

Mr. CLARDY also introduced a bill (H. R. 6493) to regulate the trans- 
portation of live stock; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 


PETER HUMPHREY. 

Mr. WADE introduced a bill (H. R. 6494) granting a pension to Peter 
Humphrey; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

FUNERAL EXPENSES OF W. ROBIRDS. 


Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri, introduced a bill (H. R. 6495) to pay the 
funeral expenses of William Robirds, asoldier of the war of 1812; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Claims, 
and ordered to be printed. 


GEORGE W. PADGETT. 


Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska, introduced a bill (H. R. 6496) granting 
a pension to George W. Padgett; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

CHARLES H. WALFORD. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska, also introduced indes R. 0407) grant- 
ing a pension to Charles H. Walford; which was a first second 
ca Fo i to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
p $ 

IMITATIONS OF BUTTER AND CHEESE. 


Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska, also introduced a bill Sar R. 6498) to 
perons the shipment of any article or articles made in imitation of 
utter or cheese from one State or Territory or the District of Colum- 
bia to another State or Territory or the District of Columbia, or from 
ee in the United States to any foreign country, unless the said 
article or articles be plainly labeled by some name that shall show that 
said article or articles are not butter or cheese; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered 

to be printed. 

MARK M. COAD. 

Mr. DORSEY introduced a bill (H. R. 6499) for the relief of Mark 
M. Coad; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

M. M. AND J. F. cop. 

Mr. DORSEY (by request) also introduced a bill (H. R. 6500) for 
the relief of Mark M. Coad and John F. Coad; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

LABAN HEATH & CO. 

Mr. HAYNES (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6501) for the 
relief of Laban Heath & Co.; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


LUCY ANN DREW. 

Mr. HAYNES also introduced a bill (H. R. 6502) granting a pension 
to Lucy Ann Drew; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

STORER E. STILES. 

Mr. HAYNES also introduced a bill (H. R. 6503) granting a pension 
to Storer E. Stiles; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


NATHAN MAGOON. 


Mr. HAYNES also introduced a bill (H. R. 6504) granting a pension 
to Nathan Magoon; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


CLAIMS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Mr. HAYNES also introduced a bill (H. R. 6505) for the final set- 
tlement of the claims of the State of New Hampshire for the reim- 
bursement of the national bounties advanced to recruits mustered in 
the service of the United States under the President’s call of October, 
1863; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee 
on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYNES also presented a memorial of the State of New Hamp- 
shire, asking for the reimbursement of the national bounties advanced 
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to recruits mustered in the service of the United States under the Pres- 
peg call of October, 1863; which was referred to the Committee on 
ar Claims. k 


LUTHER L. ROGERS. 


Mr. GREEN, of New Jersey, introduced a bill (H. R. 6506) grant- 
ing a pension to Luther L. ; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to 
be printed. 

EDWARD WILLIS. 

Mr. GREEN, of New Jany also introduced abill (H. R. 6507) grant- 
ing a pension to Edward illis; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to 
be printed. 

COMES HENDRICKSON. 

Mr. GREEN, of New Jersey, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6508) grant- 
ing a pension to Combs Hendrickson; which was read a first second 
tioa, Se ae to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

KATE HENNING. 

Mr. GREEN, of New Jersey, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6509) grant- 
ing a pension to Kate Henning; which was read a first and second time, 
eee to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

ELIZABETH WHITFORD. 

Mr. GREEN, of New Jersey, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6510) grant- 
ing a pension to Elizabeth Whitford; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

HENRY VANLIEU. 


Mr. GREEN, of New Jersey, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6511) grant- 
ing a pension to Henry Vanlieu; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to 
be printed. 

JOHN DANNEBERGER. 
Mr. GREEN, of New Jersey, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6512) 
granting a pension to John Danneberger; which was read a first and 
_ second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 
LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 

Mr. BUCHANAN introduced a bill (H. R. 6513) to increase the effi- 
ciency of the Life-Saving Service; which was read a first and second 
cor ca to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed. 

CHARLES H. LORD, 


Mr. SPRIGGS introduced a bill (H. R. 6514) for the relief of Charles 
H. Lord, the late depositary at Tucson, Ariz., his heirs or legal repre- 
sentatives; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM RILEY. 

Mr. STAHLNECKER introduced a bill (H. R. 6515) to equalize the 
pension of William Riley, late a private inCompany G, Fifty-first Reg- 
iment New York Volunteers, with those who lost the arm at the shoul- 
der-joint; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

GEORGE W. WILSON. ; 

Mr. PAYNE introduced a bill (H. R. 6516) granting a pension to 
George W. Wilson, late mate United States Navy; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
and ordered to be printed. 

STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Mr. VIELE introduced a bill (H. R. 6517) for the relief of the State 
of New York; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

SEPTIMIA RANDOLPH MEIKLEHAM. 

Mr. VIELE also introduced a bill (H. R. 6518) for the relief of Sep- 
timia Randolph Meikleham, the only surviving grandchild of Thomas 
Jefferson; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. r 

J. D. KREBBIEL, 

Mr. MULLER introduced a bill (H. R. 6519) granting a pension to 
J. D. Krebbiel, late captain Company I, Forty-first Regiment New 
York Volunteers; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

CONSULAR SERVICE. 


Mr. BELMONT introduced a bill (H. R. 6520) to reform the organ- 
ization, regulate the salaries, and increase the efficiency of the consular 
service, to limit the exaction of fees for the verification of invoices, to 
regulate the use of official seals and the collection of fees therefor in 
the legations and consulates of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


GOVERNMENT BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 


Mr. TIMOTHY J. CAMPBELL introduced a bill (H. R. 6521) for the 
purchase of property as a site for a building or buildings for the accom- 
modation of the custom-house, appraiser’s stores, subtreasury, assay 
office, and other Government offices in the city of NewYork; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, and ordered to be printed. 

LOTTERY, GIFT ENTERPRISE, ETC. 

Mr. MERRIMAN (by Mr. CAMPBELL) introduced a bill (H. R. 6522) 
to amend section 3894 of the Revised Statutes of the United States re- 
lating to the transmission through the mails of lottery, gift enterprise, 
and other circulars; which was read a firstand second time, referred to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, and ordered to be 
printed. 

HENRY ROSCOE. 

Mr. MERRIMAN (by Mr. CAMPBELL) also introduced a bill (H. R. 
6523) granting a pension to Henry Roscoe; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. . 

CHARLES v. PETTEYS. i 

Mr. MERRIMAN (by Mr. CAMPBELL) also introduced a bill (H. R. 
6524) to appoint Charles V. Petteys an assistant surgeon on the retired- 
list of the United States Army; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM HENRY BROWN. 

Mr. MERRIMAN (by Mr. CAMPBELL) also introduced a bill (H. R. 
6525) for the relief of William Henry Brown; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be 
printed. 

ALBERT WELTON. 

Mr. SAWYER introduced a bill (H. R. 6526) for the relief of Albert 
Welton; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

DELIA SNYDER. 

Mr. WEST introduced a bill (H. R. 6527) for the relief of Delia 
Snyder; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN K. LADD. 

Mr. PARKER introduced a bill (H. R. 6528) for the relief of John 
K. Ladd; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


HORACE H. BURBANK. 


Mr. SWINBURNE (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6529) for the 
relief of Horace H. Burbank; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed, 

JOHN DE PASS. 


Mr. SWINBURNE also introduced a bill (H. R. 6530) for the relief of 
John De Pass; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


SAMUEL BULMAN. 


Mr. WEBER introduced a bill (H. R. 6531) for the relief of Samuel 
Bulman; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


WIDOW OF LIEUT. COL. JOSEPH A. HASKIN, 


Mr. DOWDNEY introduced a bill (H. R. 6532) for the relief of the 
widow of the late Lieut. Col. Joseph A. Haskin, United States Army; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


CIVIL SERVICE. 


Mr. BENNETT introduced a bill (H. R. 6533) to repeal an act en- 
titled ‘‘An act to regulate and improve the civil service of the United 
States; which was read a first and second time. 

Mr. BENNETT. I move the reference of this bill to the Committee 
on the Revision of the Laws. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. It strikes me this bill ought to go to 
the Committee on Civil Service Reform. 

The SPEAKER. There is where it would go under the rules; but 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. BENNETT] moves a different 
reference. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana, I ask that it besent to the appropriate 
committee. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. BENNETT, it was 

to 


So the bill was referred to the Committee on the Revision of the Laws, 
and ordered to be printed. 
WINES, ETC. 
Mr. GREEN, of North Carolina (by request of National Vine-Grow- 
ers’ Association), introduced a bill (H. R. 6534) defining pure wines and 


providing for taxation of certain compounded beverages; which was 
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read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and ordered to be printed. 
FRANKLIN w. M’CAULEY. 

Mr. WILKINS introduced a bill (H. R. 6535) to close the account of 
Franklin W. McCauley; which was read a first and second time, referred 
tothe Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

MOTHER OF ISAAC J. ARCHER. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio, introduced a bill (H. R. 6536) granting a 
pension to the mother of Isaac J. Archer; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

GEORGE HIBBETS. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6537) granting 
a ion to George Hibbets; which was read a first and second time, 

erred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

MIAMI AND SANDUSKY COLLECTION DISTRICTS, OHIO. 

Mr. SENEY (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6538) to define the 
boundaries of the collection districts of Miami and Sandusky, in the 
State of Ohio; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 


PEOPLE’S GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT, AND FUEL COMPANY. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6539) to 
incorporate the People’s Gas, Electric Light, and Fuel Company of the 
city of Washington, D. C.; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, and ordered to be 
printed. 5 

JAMES LEVY & BRO. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH also introduced a bill (H. R. 6540) for the re- 
lief of James Levy & Bro., of Cincinnati, Ohio; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to 
be printed. 

RALPH SPENCER. 

Mr. GROSVENOR Ge THOMPSON) introduced a bill (H. R. 6541 
granting a pension to Ralph Spencer; which was read a first and secon 
time, referred to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN SWASEY AND OTHERS. 

Mr. BROWN, of Ohio, introduced a bill (H. R. 6542) for the relief of 
John Swasey, Robert Carnes, and heirs of Samuel Hambleton; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on War 
Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

ELEANOR T. RINGER. 

Mr. BROWN, of Ohio, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6543) granting a 
pension to Eleanor T. Ringer; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MRS. EUNICE M. BROWN. 

Mr. FORAN introduced a bill (H. R. 6544) for the relief of Mrs. 
Eunice M. Brown; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

ROBERT PETERSON AND WILLIAM H. CROSS. 

Mr. FORAN also introduced a bill (H. R. 6545) for the relief of Robert 
Peterson and William H. Cross; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

CHARLES L. CAMPBELL. 
Mr. GROSVENOR (by Mr. LITTLE) introduced a bill (H. R. 6546) 
“for the relief of Charles L. Campbell; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 


printed. 
ANNA E. WILSON. 


Mr. GROSVENOR (by Mr. LITTLE) also introduced a bill (H. R. 
6547) granting a pension to Anna E. Wilson; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

ASENATH U. BLANCHARD. 

Mr. LITTLE introduced a bill (H. R. 6548) granting a pension to 
Asénath U. Blanchard; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

EDWARD KINCADE. 

Mr. GEDDES introduced a bill (H. R. 6549) to remove the charge of 
desertion from the military record of Edward Kincade; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed. 

MILO M’CRILLIS. 
Mr. GEDDES also introduced a bill (H. R. 6550) granting relief to 


Milo McCrillis; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


_NAVAL TRAINING-SHIP, LAKE ERIE. 
Mr, GEDDES also presented a joint resolution of the General As- 
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sembly of Ohio, in favor of a training-ship to be placed on Lake Erie 
for instructing the boys of the industrial schools of the State in nautical 
arts; which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 

RICHARD BODDY. 

Mr. HERMAN introduced a bill (H. R. 6551) for the relief of the 
estate of Richard Boddy; which was read a first aad second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

ABIAL MORRISON. 

Mr. HERMAN also introduced a bill (H. R. 6552) to indemnify Abial 
Morrison for the property destroyed by hostile Indians in Washington 
Territory in the years 1855 and 1856; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to 
be printed. 

MRS. KATE HATTON. 

Mr. HERMAN also introduced a bill (H. R. 6553) for the relief of 
Mrs. Kate Hatton; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL LAND DISTRICT. 

Mr. HERMAN also introduced a bill (H. R. 6554) to establish an ad- 
ditional land district in the State of Oregon; which was read afirst and 
second time, referred to the Committee on the Public Lands, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

JONATHAN C. GRUMBLING. 


Mr, WHITE of Pennsylvania, introduced a bill (H. R. 6555) to re- 
move the charge of desertion from the record of Jonathan C. Grumb- 
ling, Company D, Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


HENRY ELLIS. 


Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6556) to 
remove the charge of desertion from the record of Henry Ellis, late 
Company D, Sixty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


JOHN W. FINK. 


Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6557) to 
increase the ion of John W. Fink; which was read a first and sec- 
ond Sime, relered to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6558) to 
increase the pension of John W, Fink; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

PHEBE CAMPBELL. 

Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6559) 
granting a pension to Phebe Campbell, mother of J. W. Campbell, Com- 
pany H, Pennsylvania es; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

MARY BYERS. 

Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6560) ` 
granting a pension to Mary Byers, widow of Samuel Byers, Company 
I, Fourteenth Pennsylvania Ca ; which was read a and second 
Sme oe to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

MARGARET A. RUPERT. 

Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6561) 
granting a pension to Margaret A. Rupert, widow of Uriah J. Rupert, 
legged B, One hundred and thirty-ninth Pennsylvania Volunteers; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


JAMES M’ELHOSE. 
Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6562) 
ting a pension to James McElhose, late a private in 2 K, 
Ona hundred and fiftieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
JOSEPH HANERWAS. 

Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6563) 
granting a pension to cg Hanerwas, late a ppt of Company G, 
Thirty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteers; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
ordered to be printed. 

ELIJAH H. VANWORMER. 
Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6564) 
ting a pension to Elijah H. Vanwormer, late a private in Company 
E Sixty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
and ordered to be printed. 


SS 
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SARAH L. WETTER. 

Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6565) 
granting a pension to Sarah L. Wetter, widow of Henry L. Wetter, 
second lieutenant and adjutant Eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteers; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

HENRY I. CARTIN. 


Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6566) 
granting a pension to Henry I. Cartin, latea private in Company C, One 
e and forty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


ELIZA BOLLINGER. ~ 


Mr. SWOPE introduced a bill (H. R. 6567) for the relief of Eliza 
Bollinger; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

JACOB SENER AND ELIZABETH SENER. 


Mr. SWOPE also introduced a bill (H. R. 6568) for the relief of Jacob 
Sener and Elizabeth Sener; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

- JOHN VOGLE. 

Mr. NEGLEY introduced a bill (H. R. 6569) granting a pension to 
John Vogle; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


IMITATION BUTTER AND OTHER DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


Mr. SCOTT introduced a bill (H. R. 6570) to prevent the illegal sale 
of all imitations of dairy products, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SCOTT. I ask the reference of this bill to the Committee on 
Manufactures. , 

The SPEAKER. Does this impose a tax? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rules of the House it belongs to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] moves the reference 
of this bill to the Committee on Manufactures. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I move to amend by inserting ‘‘Agri- 
culture ” in place of Manufactures.“ 

The question was taken; and there were on a division—ayes 67, noes 
40. 
So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REAGAN. If amendable I desire to move its reference to the 
Committee on Commerce, where it properly belongs. ‘ 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Has not the other motion prevailed? 

The SPEAKER. The amendment of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HENDERSON] has prevailed. The House has just agreed to insert 
Agriculture,“ and of course that can not be stricken out except by a 
reconsideration of the vote. 

The question is on agreeing to the motion as amended. 

The motion as amended was to. 

The bill was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN D. M. ARMBRUST. 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of Pennsylvania, introduced a bill (H. R. 6571) 
granting a pension to John D. M. Armbrust; which was read a firstand 
second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

GEORGE W. GATES. 
Mr. CURTIN introduced a bill (H. R. 6572) granting a pension to 
W. Gates; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


REBECCA HOLLINGSWORTH HUMPHREYS. ; 

Mr. BINGHAM introduced a bill (H. R. 6573) granting a pension to 
Rebecca Hollingsworth Humphreys; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed, 

CAROLINE KOCHER. 

Mr. EVANS introduced a bill (H. R. 6574) restoring to the penton: 
roll the name of Caroline Kocher; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 


printed, 
CHARLES FREELAND. 
Mr. FLEEGER introduced a bill (H. R. 6575) granting a pension to 


Charles Freeland; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


ANDREW S. CALLUM. 


Mr. BUNNELL introduced a bill (H. R. 6576) granting a pension to 
Andrew S. Callum, Company H, Fifty-second Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteers; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
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WARDEN C. ROCKWELL. 

Mr. BUNNELL also introduced a bill (H. R. 6577) granting a pen- 
sion to Warden C. Rockwell, Company D, Fiftieth Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteers; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

DAVID A. COMPTON. 

Mr. BUNNELL also introduced a bill (H. R. 6578) for the relief of 
David A. Compton; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

REY. FRANKLIN BALL. 

Mr. BUNNELL also introduced a bill (H. R. 6579) for the relief of 
Rev. Franklin Ball; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

GARDEN OF THE GODS, COLORADO. 

Mr. BUNNELL also introduced a bill (H. R. 6580) to preserve and 
protect the Garden of the Gods in Colorado from spoliation and to make 
a public park of the same; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Public Lands, and ordered to be 
printed. 

CHARLES E. M’FARLAND. 

Mr. BOUND introduced a bill (H. R. 6581) granting a pension to 
Charles E. McFarland; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

DANIEL BATDORFF. 

Mr. BOUND also introduced a bill E R. 6582) granting a pension 
to Daniel Batdorff, late of Company K, One hundred and seventy- 
third iment P lvania Volunteers; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

JOHN M’CORMICK. 

Mr. BOUND (by request) also introduced a bill (H. R. 6583) to re- 
move the charge of desertion from the military record of John McCor- 
mick; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

ORDNANCE SHOP, WASHINGTON NAVY-YARD. 

Mr. SOWDEN submitted the following resolution of inquiry; which 

was read, and referred to the Committee on Expenditures in the Navy 
t. 


Resolved, of the Navy be, and he is hereby, 
statemen 


That the Secretary 
quested to furnish to the House of resentatiyes a 


ully re- 
t showing the 


MARY J. NEELY. 

Mr. ATKINSON introduced a bill (H. R. 6584) increasing the pen- 
sion of Mary J. Neely; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

LOTTIE E. DIETRICH. 

Mr. ATKINSON also introduced a bill (H. R. 6585) granting a pen- 
sion to Lottie E. Dietrich; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

HARRIET GROFT. 

Mr. ATKINSON also introduced a bill (H. R. 6586) granting a pension 
to Harriet Groft; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

SARAH J. EYSTER. e 

Mr. ATKINSON also introduced a bill (H. R. 6587) granting a pen- 
sion to Sarah J. Eyster; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. - 


LEVI NEITZ. 

Mr. ATKINSON (by request) also introduced a bill (H. R. 6588) for 
the relief of Levi Neitz; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

LIEUT. JOHN R. WEST. 
Mr. BOYLE introduced a bill (H. R. 6589) to restore the name of 


Lieut. John R. West to the 8 which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and or- 


dered to be printed. 
CATHARINE WHITESELL. 
Mr. BAYNE introduced a bill (H. R. 6590) granting a ion to 
Catharine Whitesell, widow of Dr. George L. Whitesell; which was read 


a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
and ordered to be printed. 


FREDERICK GATES. 
Mr. BAYNE (by request) also introduced a bill (H. R. 6591) for the 


relief of Frederick Gates; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 
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JOHN F. G. MITTAG. 


to John F. G. Mittag; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
STABLES FOR HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES’ HORSES, ETO. 

Mr. DIBBLE introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 136) for the con- 
struction of stables for the horses and wagons used for the postal and 
other public business of the House of Representatives; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, and ordered te be printed. 

l MRS. MARTHA SMITH. 

Mr. PETTIBONE introduced a bill (H. R. 6593) granting a pension 
to Mrs. Martha Smith; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PETTIBONE also introduced a bill (H. R. 6594) for the relief 
of Martha Smith; which was read a first second time, referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

DR. J. ALMUS GARDNER. 

Mr. GLASS introduced a bill (H. R. 6595) for the relief of Dr. J. 
Almus Gardner; which was read a firstand second time, referred to the 
Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

J. A. WILSON. 

Mr. GLASS also introduced a bill (H. R. 6596) for the relief of J. A. 
Wilson; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

ELIZA E. WEIR. 


ESTATE OF B. B. BUNCH. 
Mr. J. M. TAYLOR introduced a bill (H. R. 6598) for the relief of 
the estate of B. B. Bunch; which was read a first and second re- 
ferred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be prin’ 


REPRESENTATIVES OF H. TREVATHON. 
TAYLOR also introduced a bill R. 6599) for the re- 


of the legal representatives of H. Treva’ Which was read a 
5 referred to the Committee on War Claims, and 
ted. 


MRS. MARGARET C. GROVE. 
J. M. TAYLOR also introduced a bill (H. R. 6600) for the re- 
lief of Mrs. Margaret C. Grove, of Hardeman County, Tennessee; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on War 
Claims, and ordered to be printed. 
LEWIS M. CRIST. 

Mr. J. M. TAYLOR also introduced a bill (H. R. 6601) granting a 
pension to Lewis M. Christ; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered tobe printed. 

ESTATE OF LYTLE NEWTON. 

Mr. J. M. TAYLOR also introduced a bill (H. R. 6602) for the relief 
of the estate of Lytle Newton, deceased; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to 
be printed. 

I. F. HUDDLESTON. 

Mr. J. M. TAYLOR introduced a bill (H. R. 6603) for the relief 
of I. F. Huddleston; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

ALFRED PETTIGREW. 

Mr. J. M. TAYLOR also introduced a bill (H. R. 6604) granting 
a pension to Alfred Pettigrew; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


ALAMO CEMENT COMPANY, SAN ANTONIO, TEX, 

Mr. SAYERS introduced a bill (H. R. 6605) for the relief of the 
Alamo Cement Company, of San Antonio, Tex.; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to 
be printed. 

SALLY B. BENT. 

Mr. GROUT introduced a bill (H. R. 6606) granting a pension to 
Sally B. Bent; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

NOAH FOLTZ. 


Mr. O’FERRALL introduced a bill (H. R. 6607) for the relief of 
Noah Foltz, of Page County, Virginia; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be 
printed. : 

MARTIN BELAW. 

Mr. O’FERRALL also introduced a bill (H. R. 6608) for the relief 

of Martin Belaw, of Page County, Virginia; which was read afirst and 


second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to 
Mr. HEMPHILL introduced a bill (H. R. 6592) granting a pension | be printed. 


MRS. MARY E. NEALE. 

Mr. Wisx) introduced a bill (H. R. 6609) for the 

relief of Mrs. Mary E. Neale; which was read a first and second time, 

referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 
MARGARET HIGGINS. 

_ Mr. LIBBEY (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6610) for the re- 

lief of the estate of Margaret Higgins; which was read a first and sec- 

ond time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be 


printed. 
IRON PIER, FORTRESS MONROE, VA. 

Mr. LIBBEY also introduced a bill (H. R. 6611) providing for the 
construction of an iron pier at Fortress Monroe, Va.; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed. 

ABRAHAM SHRIVER. . 

Mr. GOFF introduced a bill (H. R. 6612) for the relief of Abraham 
Shriver; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MRS. A. L. COLLINS. 

Mr. CASWELL introduced a bill (H. R. 6613) granting a pension to 
Mrs. A. L. Collins, i ; which was read a first and second 
ene to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
prin 

GOTTLIEB HERMANN. 

Mr. VAN SCHAICK introduced a bill (H. R. 6614) granting an int 
crease of pension 10 Gottlieb Hermann; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS. 

Mr. STEPHENSON introduced a bill 1 6615) ſor the erection 
of a public building at Chippewa Falls, ; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN WHITTAKER. 

Mr. BRAGG introduced a bill (H. R. 6616) for the relief of John 
Whittaker; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

9 DUTY ON TOBACCO. : y 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE introduced a bill (H. R. 6617) to amend the 
second ph of schedule F, chapter 121, laws of 1883, relating to 
the duties upon tobacco; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Waysand Means, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN J. SILBERNAGEL. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE also introduced a bill (H. R. 6618) for the re- 
lief of John J. Silbernagel; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


SISSETON AND WAHPETON INDIANS, DAKOTA. 

Mr. GIFFORD introduced a bill (H. R. 6619) creating a commis- 
sion to negotiate with the Sisseton and Wahpeton bands of Sioux 
Indians in Dakota to secure modifications of existing treaties; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

FINAL JUDGMENT, UNITED STATES COURTS. 


Mr. GIFFORD also introduced a bill (H. R. 6620) to amend section 
702 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committeeon the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed. 

INFANT CHILDREN OF MICHAEL A. MARON. 

Mr. GIFFORD (by request) also introduced a bill (H. R. 6621) grant- 
ing a to the infant children of Michael A. Maron, late of Com- 
pany K, Seventeenth United States Infantry; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
ordered to be printed. 

HURON CITY, DAK. 

Mr. GIFFORD also introduced a bill (H. R. 6622) to authorize the 
city of Huron, Dak., to grant a charter of franchise to illuminate said 
city, and for other purposes; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on the Territories, and ordered to be printed. 


MARIA BLACK. 
Mr. GIFFORD (by request) also introduced a bill (H. R. 6623) for 
the relief of Maria Black; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


SHOSHONES, BANNOCKS, AND SHEEPEATERS, IDAHO. 

Mr. HAILEY introduced a bill (H. R. 6624) to accept and ratify the 
ent submitted by the Shoshones, and Sheepeaters of 

the Fort Hall and Lemhi reservations in Idaho, May 14, 1880, for the 
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paoka penne fheir lane ² oribeny, Bat Sees 
and to make the necessary appropriations for carrying out same; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

VICENTE GARCIA. 

Mr. JOSEPH introduced a bill (H. R. 6625) for the relief of Vicente 
Garcia; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

JOSE IGNACIO DE LUNA. 

Mr. ping pope spate te pag e eee gene e ga. 

1 which was read a first and second time, referred to 
Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 
CANDELARIO GARCIA. 

Mr. JOSEPH also introduced a bill (H. R. 6627) for the relief of Can- 
delario Garcia; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

MIGUEL ESQUIBEL. 

Mr. JOSEPH also introduced a bill (H. R. 6628) for the relief of Mi- 

el Esquibel; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 

ttee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 
EDWARD B. BEER. 

Mr. JOSEPH also introduced a bill (H. R. 6629) for the relief of Ed- 
ward B. Beer, of New Mexico; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

HOMESTEAD SETTLERS WITHIN RAILROAD LIMITS. 


Mr. Sto ash ncaa ter a DEI (EER OOT Eo SD a E 

1879, granting additional rights to homestead settlers within 

ions its; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on the Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 


EMPLOYES OF PRINTING AND ENGRAVING BUREAU. 


Mr. VOORHEES also introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 137) to 
com the employés of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing for 
lost time; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

SURVIVORS OF INDIAN WAR 1855-’56. 

Mr. VOORHEES presented a memorial of the Legislative Assembly 
of Washington Territo in relation to the survivors of the war 
of 1855 and 1856; whi ‘was referred to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed. 

ENDIAN LANDS IN SEVERALTY. 


Mr. S riayet oie maan lane ta 
bly of Washington Terri iding for the allotment of lands in 
severalty to the Indiangf the akima reservation; which was referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

HOMESTEAD LAWS. 

Mr. VOORHEES also presented a memorial of the hag ey vere 
bly of Washington Territory, in relation to am the homestead 
laws; which was referred to the Committee on the Public Lands, and 
ordered to be printed. 

LAND GRANT TO WYOMING TERRITORY. 

Mr. CAREY introduced a bill (H. R. 6631) granting certain lands to 
the Territory of Wyoming for public purposes; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on the Public Lands, and 
ordered to be printed. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection the Chair will now rec- 

for the introduction of bills and resolutions gentlemen who were 
not in their seats when their names were called. 

There was no objection. 

REBECCA GADDY. 

Mr. BLAND introduced a bill (H. R. 6632) for the relief of Rebecca 
Gaddy; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

PHILIP KINCHELOE. 

Mr. BLAND also introduced a bill (H. R. 6633) for the relief of 
Philip Kincheloe; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN G. RIDEN. 

Mr. BLAND also introduced a bill (H. R. 6634) for the relief of John 
G. Riden; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

AUGUST LESCHINSKY. y 

Mr. HENLEY introduced a bill (H. R. 6635) for the relief of A) 
Leschinsky; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


MANLEY B. EDMUNSON. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, introduced a bill (ŒL R R. 6636) 
for the relief of Manley B. Edmunson; which was read a first and second 


time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 


CONTESTED ELECTIONS. 

Mr. TURNER introduced a bill R. 6637) relating to contested 
elections; which was read a first second time, referred te the Com- 
mittee on Elections, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM GORDON. : 

Mr. MURPHY introduced a bill (H. R. 6638) granting a pension to 
William Gordon; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

CATHARINE KENNEDY. 

Mr. MURPHY alsointroduced a bill (H. R. 6639) granting a pension 
to Catharine Kennedy; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. - 

MINERVA REEMS. 

Mr. CALDWELL introduced a bill (H. R. 6640) for the relief of 
Minerva Reems, of the State of Tennessee; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to 
be printed. 

MRS. JANE L. TAYLOR. 

Mr. CALDWELL also introduced a bill (H. R. 6641) for the relief 
of Mrs. Jane L. Taylor, of the State of Tennessee; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and 
ordered to be printed. 

JOHN M’DONALD. 

Mr. CRAIN introduced a bill (H. R. 6642) for the relief of John Mo- 
Donald; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 

Mr, HENLEY submitted a resolution to create a committee to in- 
vestigate the Union Pacific Company in its relations to the 
Government; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Pacific Railroads, and ordered to be printed. 

CONDEMNED CANNON FOR MONUMENTAL PURPOSES. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Ohio, introduced a bill (H. R. 6643) to authorize 
the Secretary of War to transfer one condemned cannon to Roser Post, 
Grand Army of the Republic, at Arcanum, Ohio, for monumental pur- 
poses ; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 

Mr. ANTERSOS, of Ohio (by est), also introduced a bill (H. R. 
6644) regulating the —— of 9 in the Government Printing 
Office; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN W. YOUNGER. 

Mr. FUNSTON introduced a bill 5 R. 6645) granting a pension to 
John W. Younger; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

DANIEL SMITH. 

Mr. BURROWS introduced a bill (H. R. 6646) for the relief of Daniel 
Smith ; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

PROTESTS AGAINST TARIFF CHANGES. 

Mr. McKINLEY, by unanimons consent, presented the following; 
which was referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, and, by 
unanimous consent, ordered to be printed in the RECORD without the 
names: 

Mr. Speaker and members of the House of Representatives: 


ainsi Tarif! eduction, T w od Pa honorable body volume No. 3 of Protests 
against Tariff „„ 
the o: leading manufacturers from twenty-seven States of 


Paras pn 5 on who take this » method of recording their protest against any reduc- 
on e tariff, 

The industrial establishments represented in the three volumes which I have 
had the honorjof presenting to employment to one hundred and 
ty-nine thousand at an average of only $7 per week, receive 


wages. 
wif agen arg ep ean bill will have the effect of reducing the 


wages of a x portion of these one hundred and twenty-nine thousand 
the wages of ‘bee per cent., a reduction of more than ten ions annually in 


8 your 6 
. n signing these protests solemnly 
—— be — ay to bear a large share of any 8 of 
duties, and ony business man w signature appears in either volume em- 
phasizes his opposition to any legislation bee bs tends toreduce American labor 
to foreign standard either in price or condition. 
nt the views of leading manufacturers upon this 


please believe me, 
Your most obedient servant, 


JOHN W. FRAZIER, 
PHILADELPHIA, March, 1836. 
Protest against tariff revision. 
gi asco the Senate, and the House of Representatives of the United States: 
5 reduction of the tariff would be detrimental 
tothe satire ä Ä the people of this nation, the business men of the United States 
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record ä against any scaling down of duties, for the rea- 
Sps sited gen * mmittee 


ae cnt the 5 repose of the Ways and Means Co: 
1. free-trade clubs of New York 
Neither the man the 


rted goods. 
pa Second. It will disturb business (the discussion of it has already done this), it 
will unsettle values, retard incipient enterprises, cripple those now lished, 
impair confidence among business men, so essential to our development and 
bist wie hh and will bring no countervailing benefits. 

will of necessity force down the price of labor in the United States, 
it will — — imports, increase com abroad, which can only be 

successfully met 2 — the cost of home manufacture. 

The testimony is uniform, and not contradicted, that — will be compelled 
to bear a large share of the reduction. Wr. William Weihe, the ident of the 
largest labor organization in the — oe said in his statement before the Com- 
mittee on rare and Means, that any reduction of the duties would reduce 
the price of labor generally.“ We can not, therefore, too strongly emphasize 
our opposition to any legislation which tends to reduce American labor to the 
foreign standard, either in price or condition. The maintenance of a fair and 


ion from 


uate scale of wages for American workmen is ind le to their com- 
fort, their vebis, and ltt peaga of their families; is essential 3 good 
order of society, the stability of our institutions, and the welfare and progress 
of our country. 


“Fourth. It is wholly 8 5 and in every respect, and to 


every American interest, only h The 3 increase of the capital 

wealth of the country during Ne last under a protective tariff, 

now forces Sa to seek — nage in the 3 all mineral, agri- 

cultural, and other resources gain and advantage of all our people, and a 

change or modification of the system will create such doubt pha as enter- 

priso as to check this useful tendency and to thwart the national deyelopment, 

of which is without precedent in the civilized world, 

ae ig nat de * country wants most is relief from Congressional agitation of the 

tariff. All the industries of the country are extremely ee age and at this, 
time, when business is more or less — 2 — in every branch, the declaration 

fearofa neesan element of uncertainty and . . 

3 ey country, the evil effects of which no one can foresee.” 

these and oth other reasons equally as strong, the business interests of the 

uniry are adve adverse to pty honed 8 of the tari: and herewith unite in record- 

7 protest e icy that they believe would result injuriously to 

the people of the Un 


ANDREW J. WILLIAMSON. 

Mr. O’DONNELL introduced a bill (H. R. 6647) granting a pension 
to Andrew J. Williamson; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

EDWARD M. HARRINGTON. 

Mr. HOLMES (by request) arma a bill (H. R. 6648) for the re- 
lief of Edward M. ch was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Tavalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

GEORGE F. BROTT. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana (by request), introduced a bill (H. R. 6649) 
for the relief of George F. Brott; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

SAMUEL ROBBINS. 

Mr. DAWSON introduced a bill (H. R. 6650) ting a pension to 
Samuel Robbins; which was read a first and sence tena, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

GEORGE W. cox. 

Mr. DAWSON also introduced a bill ma R. 6651) granting a pension 
to George W. Cox; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

EDWARD D. PHELPS, 

Mr. DAWSON also introduced a bill (H. R. 6652) granting a pension 
to Edward D. Phelps; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

THOMAS G. JOHNSON. 

Mr. DAWSON also introduced a bill (H. R. 6653) for the relief of 
Thomas G. Johnson, for poy taken and appropriated by the Army 
of the United States in the late war; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be 
printed. 

MARION BERRY. 

Mr. FORNEY introduced a bill (H. R. 6654) granting a pension to 
Marion Berry; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

STOKELEY D. DAGLEY. 

Mr. DOCKERY introduced a bill (H. R. 6655) granting a pension to 
Stokeley D. Dagley; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


MARY TARBELL. 
Mr. HISCOCK introduced a bill (H. R. 6656) for the relief of Mary 


Tarbell; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


CALL OF COMMITTEES. 
The SPEAKER. The committees will now be called for reports for 
reference. 
ADVERSE REPORT. 


Mr. HEPBURN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported back 


adversely the bill (H. R. 1137) to make bills of lading conclusive evi- 
dence in certain cases. 
— wert 5 the views of the minority. 
vee minority reports were ordered to be printed. 
8 Ss Ply of OATES, the case was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House and placed on the Calendar. 


CHANGE OF NAME, ETC., NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATIONS, 


Mr. MILLER, from the Commiities on Banking and Currency, ro- 
ported back with favorable recommendation the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 327) to enable national banking associations 
to change their names and location; which was referred to the House 
Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Mr. REAGAN, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back with 
adverse recommendation bills of the following titles; which were sev- 
erally ordered to be laid on the table, and the accompanying reports 

rinted, namely: 

A bill (H. R. 309) to establish a board of commissioners of interstate 

commerce, and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 770) to regulate interstate commerce through a national 
court of arbitration; 

A bill (H. R. 1572) to create an interstate-commerce commission, and 
to regulate its powers and duties; 

A bill (H. R. 1669) to establish a bureau of transportation i in the De- 
partment of the Interior; 

A bill (H. R. 2412) to regulate interstate commerce, and to prevent 
unjust discriminations by common carriers; and 

A bill (H. R. 3929) to establish a board of commissioners of inter- 
state commerce, and to regulate such commerce, 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


Mr. REAGAN, from the Committee on Commerce, also reported, as 
a substitute for II. R. 2412, a bill (H. R. 6657) to regulate interstate 
commerce and to prevent unjust discriminations by common carriers; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the House Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying ordered to be printed. 

House bill No. 2412 was ordered to be Jaid on the table. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. On behalf of the minori uty of the 
committee, dissenting as we do from the report just submitted by the 
chairman, I ask consent to file our views. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

PORT OF DELIVERY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 

Mr. O’FERRALL, from the Committee on Comm rted back 
with favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 1153) to etabli lish a port 
of delivery at Springfield, in the State of Massachusetts; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 

Mr. BRAGG, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported back 
with adverse recommendation bills of the following titles; which were 
severally ordered to be laid on the table, and the accompanying re- 
ports prin namely: 

A bill (H. R. 480) for the relief of Capt. Alexander McCreary; 

A bill (H. R. 3294) to remove the charge of desertion standing against 
Edward B. Hughes; 

A bill (H. R 3603) for the relief of James Patterson; 

A bill (H. R. 1942) to relieve John McFarland from the charge of 


desertion; 

A bill (H. R. 3340) for the relief of Ely Hauser; 

A bill (H. R. 3912) to relieve J. H. Hathorn from the charge of de- 
sertion; 

A bill (H. R. 4067) for the relief of James H. Bacon; 

A bill (H. R. aan for the relief of John Scott; 

A bill (H. R. 3994) for the relief of A. M. McConnell; 

A bill (H. R. 4455) for the relief of Marion M. King; 

A bill H. R. 4814 to relieve certain soldiers of che late war of the 

of desertion 

A bill (H. R. 41 3n for the relief of George W. Revere; 

A bill (H. R. 4726 bor remove the charge of desertion from the mili- 
tary record of John F. Baird 

A bill (H. R. 4042) to maA the records of the War Department in 
the case of Thomas Cooney; 


A bill (H. R. 3598) to remove the charge of desertion from the record 
of Michael Hyde, late a private in Company B, One hundred and twenty- 
third Ohio Volunteer Infantry; 

A bill (H. R. 4598) for the relief of William J. Riggs 
A bill (H. R. 3174) for the relief of Capt. W. W. Hopsed’ s company 
of North Carolina Home Guards; 

A bill SS R. 22) for the relief of Charles Winder; 

A bill (H. R. 3232) for the relief of Thomas Crawford; and 
4 bill (H. R. 4129) for the relief of Martin MeNamara, alias Martin 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 
Mr. VIELE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported back 
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with adverse recommendations bills of the following titles; which were 
severally laid on the table, and the accompanying reports ordered to be 
printed: 
A bill (H. R. 128) to amend the military record of James Fanning; 
A bill (H. R. 761) for the relief of David F. Hood; 
A bill (H. R. 3169) for the relief of J. F. Cisson; and 
A bill (H. R. 2014) authorizing the President to appoint and retire 
Alfred Pleasanton, late a major-general in the United Btates Army. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR. 


Mr. STEELE, from the Committee on Military irs, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 5836) providing for 
an assistant Secretary of War; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

F. THOMPSON, ALIAS s. E. E. SEELYE.. 


Mr. CUTCHEON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 1172) toremove 
the charge of desertion from the record of Franklin Thompson, aliasS. 
E. E. Seelye; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

FORFEITURES OF LAND GRANTS. 

Mr. HENLEY, from the Committee on the Public Lands, reported a 
bill (H. R. 6658) to declare forfeited certain lands granted to aid in the 
construction of a railroad from Portland, in Oregon, to the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad, in California; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HENLEY, from the Committee on the Public Lands, also reported 
a bill (H. R. 6659) to declare forfeited certain lands granted in the con- 
struction of a railroad from the Central Pacific Railroad in California 
to Portland, in Oregon; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

PUBLIO BUILDING AT LOS ANGELES. 

Mr. HENLEY, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
also reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 
6491) providing for the erection of a public building at Los Angeles, 
Cal.; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

CHANGES OF REFERENCE. 1 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri, from the Committee on Labor, reported 
back the bill (H. R. 5135) to classify labor and equalize the pay of em- 
ployés under the Government of the United States; and moved that the 
committee be discharged from the farther consideration of the same, 
and that it be referred to the Select Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CONGER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back the bill (H. R. 5828) granting a pension to Mena Holmes; and 
moved that the committee be discharged from the further consideration 
of the same, and that it be referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

The motion was agreed to. 

MRS. E. A. BENHAM. 


Mr. HUTTON, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back with 
a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 229) for the relief of Mrs. 
E. A. Benham, widow of Byt. Maj. Gen, Henry W. Benham, deceased; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

CHILDREN OF SURG. A. W. OWEN. 

Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back with a 
favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 4689) for the relief of the 
children of the late Surg. Alfred W. Owen and to increase their pen- 
sions; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

MARY HOWARD FARQUHAR. 

Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on Pensions, also reported back with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 1201) for the relief of Mary Howard Far- 
quhar; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and, with the amendments and accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

SARAH 0. DRUMMOND. 

Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Pensions, re- 

ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 2623) 

ting a pension to Sarah O. Drummond; which was referred to the 

mmittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
JAMES WATERS. 

Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Pensions, also 
reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 5074) 
to provide an increase of pension to James Waters; which was referred 


to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


ELIZABETH LEFFMAN. 


Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Pensions, also 
reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 5706) 
for the relief of Elizabeth Leffman; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

CLAIMS UNDER EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 


Mr. McKENNA, from the Committee on Claims, reported back with 
adverse recommendations bills of the following titles; which were laid 
on the table, and the accompanying reports ordered to be printed; 

A bill (H. R. 410) to pay to the employés of the Government wages 
hitherto withheld in violation of the eight-hour law; and 

A bill (H. R. 996) to provide for the adjustment of accounts of la- 
borers, workmen, and mechanics arising under the eight-hour law. 

Mr. MCKENNA, from the Committee on Claims, also reported, as a 
substitute for House bills 410 and 996, a bill (H. R. 6660) providing for 
the adjustment of accounts of laborers, workmen, and mechanies arising 
under the eight-hour law; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

ORLANDO E. WILLCOX. 


Mr. KLEINER, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 1164) tocomplete the 
military record of Orlando B. Willcox, late colonel of the First Mich- 
igan Volunteer Infantry and brigadier-general of volunteers, and to 
give him pay in compliance with his completed record; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. > 


REPORTS OF SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, ETO. 

Mr. BARKSDALE, from the Committee on Printing, reported back 
favorably a concurrent resolution of the Senate for printing the last an- 
nual report of the Smithsonian Institution and of the National Mu- 
seum; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD FOR AMERICAN LEGATIONS. 

Mr. BARKSDALE, from the Committee on Printing, also reported 
back favorably a joint resolution (H. Res. 129) directing the Public 
Printer to forward the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to our legations abroad; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

PRINTING REPORTS OF UNITED STATES CONSULS. 

Mr. BARKSDALE, from the Committee on Printing, also reported 
back favorably a concurrent resolution to authorize the printing of the 
reports of United States consuls on cattle-breeding and dairy-farming; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

AMENDMENT OF RULES OF HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mr. HATCH offered the following resolution; which was referred to, 

the Committee on Rules: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives, That Rule XXXIV of the House of 
Representatives be amended by inserting in line 8, after the words governors 
of es,” the words “Commissioner of the Department of Agriculture,” 


SAMUEL BAKER. 


Mr. BRADY, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back with 
an amendment the bill (H. R. 5061) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Baker; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. , _ 

The SPEAKER. The hour for the consideration of bills under the 
rule begins at four minutes past 3 o'clock. The call rests with the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT ROCHESTER, N. Y. . 

Mr. DIBBLE. Mr. Speaker, Imove that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the purpose of 
further considering House bill 5549, limiting the cost of the erection 
of a public building at Rochester, N. Y.; and, pending that motion, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate be limited to ten minutes after the read- 
ing of the report of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Let the report be read first, and then let 
unanimous consent be asked to limit debate. 

The SPEAKER. The report can be read only in committee. Is 
there objection to the request of the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. DIBBLE]? 

Mr. EDEN. Mr. Speaker, I have not had an opportunity to exam- 
ine the report, and possibly after it is read we may want more than ten 
minutes for debate. 

Mr. DIBBLE. How much time does the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. EDEN] want? 
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The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. DIBBLE]? 

Mr. STORM. 5 Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamentary 


question. 
gentleman will state it. 


The SPEAKER. The 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. For how long does the right of this com- 
mittee to the floor continue this morning? 

The SPEAKER.. The committée will have the floor for one hour, 
unless the bill under consideration is concluded before that time. The 
committee can not call up any other bill. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to state that I have made this 
request as to the limitation of debate solely in the interest of the dis- 
patch of the public business, because this is the last bill that our com- 
M Me WELLBORN, Mr Speaker, I parliamen 

T, 4 er, I rise to a tary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WELLBORN. Do I understand the Chair to hold that in the 
event of the committee Seg ee r this hour they can 


not call up another bill this 
The SPEAKER. Yes. This is’ esecond hour that this committee 
to. 


has occupied the floor. 

The motion of Mr. DIBBLE was agreed 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. SPRINGER in the chair. 

The 8 The House is in Committee of the . on rs 
state of the Union for the purpose of ps grea, e H. R. 5549 
limiting the cost of the pa or of a public building at Rochester, N. 
Y. The bill having been heretofore read in Committee of the Whole, 
the Clerk will now read the report. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, I am willing that the report shall be 
read in my time, provided I can have the floor afterward. 

The CHAIR The report will be read in the time of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. DIBBLE]. 

The report was read, as follows: 

Mr. WilxIxS, from the Committee on Publie ae and Grounds, sub- 
mitted the following separ, oa to 1 bill H. R. 5549 

The Committee on Grounds, to which was referred the 
bill (H, R. Lh Dag ages ony Ppropriation for the erection of the public build- 
ing in Rochester, N. Y. . N 

That on the 7th day of August, 1 was passed the then Congress 
— sp an fe for the purchase of a site for a public bulling in Roch. 


1 ere made to erect the bullding thereon, which Was t ag 
gregating $150,000 were made to erect the 
— Architect. p Saa Super: 
re 
Owing to the law which forbids the ors cee contract for a public building 
at a sum ex and specifications were drawn 


the ng ag HgTe ey 
and made with reference to the limited sum appropriated, 
progressed at the commencement of this winter oniy to the to ar e first sto: 
. te afforas 
ample ground room for the posed enlargemen' 
Rochester is pat tid over 100.000 inhabitants rane il idly growing. The post- 


foes t oceupies ren rented quarters of insu t capacity, and in area 
— — — — while the working spaco'in the p building 
will be only 3.454 3, uare feet, about the 
nr in = „ new —.— ling for the other @ ents 
of the public service which reo baat providen v, the the 
in al- revenue ee the Fi urts, — —.— offices relating thereto 
are wholly 


This stateof thingsis chargeable 3 a laws, which com ue 
lan, specifications, and —— all to be made with regard to amount of exist- 
eves ropriations for the ex urpose. The matter in a general way is 
tersely stated and the evils of hap ing system vividly illustrated by the Su- 
pervising Architect in his able annual 8 1885, recently submitted to Con- 


It is evident to your committee that the original wing industries a for the 
in with its great and growing and rapi 
8 should have been not less than the amount asked fo 


ublic 
ay in- 
rby 
this sul 
The com 5 of said building without the — t would 
be unwise in the extreme. The additional appropriation asked for should be 
promptly made, 3 as 9 ae 9 work to be commenced and carried 
on with Hea gor tean nal appropriation is approved by the 
ng 


from the — 

comm 

of ed aye G s 

8 ully recommend the accompanying bill as a substitute for House 
70. 


N. V., January 4, 1888. 


Dear Sirr: I have read the — petition and hereby certify to the cor- 


rectness of the figures given 
Very respectfully, 


AR KNEBEL, 
. e eee CREO A 
Hon. CHARLES S. BAKER, 
Washington, D. C. 


rn: Inclosed An find the pe pe 
statements as the dimensions 16 prese post-office 
in process of oni ng Hope your efforts will prove successful for a further ae iy 


riation of $300,000, as any one see by a glance at the Architect's 
FF A tior e ay —ů—ů— 
R in this city. 
: : B. M. BAKER. 
Hon. CHARLES BAKER, 


Washington, D. C. 
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building will be only 2 — REENA 
cient ares, 


Daniel F. Hunt, ©. E. S E Henry S. Pierce, C. R. Parsons, or; 
F. Danforth, James L. Ape g Geo. Raines, Cogan Rainey, William 


3 bie president of Mur Muni iy Reform ps SE ra a ee 
. Pond, thaway, Ellwanger er, Henry 
E Rochester, ©. J. Hayden. 7 p 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
Washington, January 23, isss. 
Sm: I have the honor to call your r e to the limit of cost as now fixed 
5 the new 7 blie building at Rochester, N. Y. 
The act of May 25, 1882, limits the cost of the site and building to $300,000, The 
amount expended for the site was $75,630.43, leaving a balance of $224,370 as the 


cost of the buildi The amount is now, and always was, totally uate 
to construct a buil: iding that would give sufficient accommodations to the Post- 
Office Department to y transact its business at the present time without 
considering the q m of future necessiti 


ies. 
After a careful examination of the space 5 5 W the postmaster ot 
eve 


bahay ago economy 
to to the ronent lients of o cost. the necessity 
for a new post-office building at Rochester is undisputed, and has been recog- 
nized by Congress, in my —.— the 8 should be so constructed as not 
only to meet the a necessities of the Government, but its future neces- 
sities, so that it have to be enlarged within a few years after its com- 


pletion. 

In this connection permit me to call pose attention to the importance of fixin 
the limits FFF to ihe notasi 
ties of the Government where the anere et eid be erected, as fully set forth in 
my two annual reports, so that may De prepared for a buil that will 
this eee by or de accomm nora en completed without pan Ame 
this office by an y and additions. I have therefore to recommen 

be asked to increase the limit of cost upon this building in accord- 


coe with the of House bill No. 1570, with the amendment that the 
amount fixed in said bill as the limit of cost ($600,000) should include the ap- 
proaches, heati and elevators, 

Respectfully, yours, 


M. E. BEL 2 
Supervising A 
The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 

Mr. EDEN rose. 


Mr. DIBBLE. I move that the committe rise for the p 
limiting debate to ten minutes, unless the gentleman from 
(Mr. Eom desires more time. 

Mr. EDEN. Say fifteen minutes. 

Mr. DIBBLE. At the of the tleman from Illinois I 
ask unanimous consent that debate on this bill be limited to fifteen 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection that order will be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIBBLE. I now yield five minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. BAKER]. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, as the report has been read in the 
hearing of the Committee of the Whole, I do not know that I desire 
to make any extended remarks unless there should be some questions 
raised by gentlemen in ition to the bill. I would like to hear 
what objection cah be ate and would reserve my time for the pur- 
pose of replying to any remarks which may be made in opposition to 
the measure. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, I understand I am entitled to one- 
half of the time—seven and a half minutes. I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The polair will now recognize any gentleman 


who desires to oppose this 
Mr. EDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have not paid spe~ial attention to this 
bill; butitseemsto be liable to this objection: A t has already been 


fixed to the cost of this building—$300,000, I believe, was the amount 
originally limited—and now, while the buil is in course of erection, 
as I understand, it is proposed to make an tional appropriation of 
$150,000. 

Mr. DIBBLE and Mr. BAKER. Two hundred thousand dollars, 

Mr. EDEN. Then the sum of $200,000 is to be added to the amount 
originally limited. At the last Congress, if I am correctly informed, 
only $100,000 was asked for; but now we have an application for 
$200,000. The amount seems to grow every session, and this shows the 
evil of a system under which Congress fixes an amount as the limita- 
tion of cost and then increases the appropriation beyond the original 
limitation. 

I know nothing as to the necessity of this building, but it 
seems to me that when the Fienitetion of $300,000 was fixed it should 
have been known as well then as it can be now what sum would be 
required to complete the building. I approve of the remark made the 
other by the chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds when he stated it was proposed that this evil should not exist 


1886. 
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in the future; that it is the intention of the me nob to pod in 
favor of i the amouuts originally provided for these purposes. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. That applies to original bills to be 
introduced. 

Mr. EDEN. This was an original bill for an expenditure of $300,- 
000 when first proposed here. 

Mr. BROWN, of P. lvania. But not in this Congress. 

Mr. EDEN. But this ought not to be any more extrava- 
gant than the one which fixed the limit at $300,000. 

Mr. DIBBLE. If the gentleman will permit, I will state in expla- 
nation of the point he Das’ just made thas this building. is periiy 

and, to the report of the Supervising Architect, the 
space afforded by the present plan is absolutely insufficient, so that the 
building, if finished for the $300,000, will not accommodate the wants 
of the Government. Hence we have felt bound to report in favor of 
such an appropriation as will prevent the necessity of erecting another 
building, which would be much more expensive than to enlarge this 
one while in process of erection. 

Mr. WA of Ohio. FFF 
[Mr. 1 me to ask him a question? 

The N. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. EDEN] is en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. EDEN. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. e question I desire to address to the 
gentleman from South Carolina, the chairman of the Committee on 
Public Buildingsand Grounds, is this: Did the bill, as originally passed, 
authorizing the construction of this building, contain the provision that 
the Secretary of the Treasury should not approve of 5 
volved a larger expenditure than the sum appropriated by the bill? 

Mr. DIBBLE. That rect provision was not in the bill; it is a provision 
which has been ted by us since as a matter of precaution. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. It was inserted in many bills 
last Congress. I was not aware whether it was included in that bill 
or not. 

Mr. BEACH. The original bill for this building was passed in the 
8 Congress. I remember making a report on it myself. 

WARNER, of Ohio. Then the NN 
of the wate which the House has aid down. 

AN. It is a transgression of this i cna: that Congress 
in matters of this kind ought to determine the amount that is to be ex- 
pended, and the executive officers or those employed by the Govern- 
ment ought not to go on and increase the expenditures without the 
authority of Congress—ought to plan a building within the appropri- 
ation. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. The later bills, as I understand, preclude 
any expenditure beyond the original appropriation. 

. HOLMAN. The gentleman ean Ohio [Mr. WARNER] will re- 
member that the general law does not authorize the Depart- 
ment to proceed to erect a public building until the limit is fixed, and 
of course it was fixed by the former legislation. 

Mr. MILLIKEN, Allow me to say to my friend from Indiana [Mr. 
pass) that the original appropriation for this building was made 

the Forty-seventh Congress. It now a by information from 

e Supervising Architect that the building when finished, unless we 
make a farther appropriation, will not give more than one-half the space 
that is at present occupied in the building now used. 

Mr. BAKER. And that is insufficient. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Thatis insufficient. Now, the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds—and I think the House will agree with 
them—deem it imprudent and unwise to go on and complete a building 
which when finished will not be adequate for the purposes contemplated. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. That is quite true. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Therefore the limit of ex iture is increased 
in ‘acorn with the recommendation of the e Revie 

of Ohio. Was the plan of the building suf- 
ficient 9 — the bill passed only a few years ago? 
cio ppg eee e eee 
member of the Seven mgress, I can not give the gentlenian 
the information i gip Pain on that point, = 

Mr. BEACH. Ithink I can answer the question of the gentleman from 
Ohio. The original bill for this building was‘introduced, if my recol- 
lection is correct, by Mr. Van Voorhis, then a Representative from = 
Rochester district. That bill, I believe, called for an a 
$500,000; but we cut it down in the committee to 8300, 000. Hence, I 
suppose, ‘arises the present necessity of increasing the appropriation. 
The ein appropriated at that time was not deemed sufficient, as I 
remem 

Mr. HOLMAN. Thestatement in the report is that $150,000 was orig- 
sins Gp espe — besten Anea ony $75, pod was in the 
pure! of the groun t subsequently an additional appropriation 
of $150,000 was made; and I suppese the act this additional ap- 

lation fixed the limit of cost of the site and building at $300,000. 
i presume that to have been the fact; and the circumstance that in the 
last Congress the Com /nittee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
in favor of $100,000 to construct the wing makes the fact now presented 
somewhat singular. 


in the | $974,869.52, 


New York [Mr. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to read, in this the 
report of the Committee on Public and Grounds, made at the 
time of the i m. It shows the necessity for the en- 


original appropriatio’ 
largement of this building in Rochester, as contemplated by the pend- 
ing measure. The report was submitted by my colleague from New York 
Dir. BEACH], and it is as follows: 


The committee to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1186) to 
erection ofa building for the use of the Government of a 
marshal’s custom-house, and 


office at Rochester, N. Y., beg leave to report: 
That this bill was unanimously 
in the 
but 


rovide for the 
ited Su States as a 
ternal-revenue 


city in size and in commercial importance in t 
mated to be not less than 100,000. 
aoe eee ne eee fiscal year of 1881 was 


$1 
whe Fer ees — pk p pony a ee the 2 
Fata amount to Erk ima 


is Tocated in a wooden I 


was 
fiscal 


ke “Ontario. The amount of customs 

year was $150,998.10. 

‘There are about twen ty subordinates under the collector in this custom-house, 
for use of office for custom-house is $750 per year. It 

shifted from one place to another from year 

he accommodations are inadequate to the 


The collector of internal revenue pays $1, 000 a za rent for the insufficient 
accommodations of the internal-revenue office. He collected the past year 


He has Te has à large number of subordinates under his control, and has largo num- 
—— of valuable books and papers, property of the Government, which ought to 


The United States marshal’s office for the northern district of New York is 
situated at Rochester, but it FEC pays 


‘his own rent, 
There is a in bankruptcy and two United States commissioners at 


Rochester, who themselves with 

The United States district court is held at Rochester, but t it is compelled to 
take such quarters in the county court-house as it can get. No rent is paid for 
its accommodation. If rooms were rented suitable for this court it would be 


quite ~via, peba 
never been any Government buil at Rochester. 
Less than one-fourth of the revenues receiv: Sic paige ae 
would 2 a site and erect a — building for conducting all the busi- 
lace. Fifty thousand dol will secure an 


Forty-sixth Congress. 
3 of June ger teed Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. John Sherman, 
Aa a pee etter addressed to General Cook, chairman of the Committee on Publie 

uildings and Grounds of the House of Representatives, says: . 

“The amount of 5 coll from all 9 9 —— by the deere at Ro- 
paid for the present inoonvenient unsatisfactory public offices, 
that Rochester is one of the largest and most 5 cities in 
the State of ciate York are in my opinion sufficient evidence of the need ofa 
Government building at that place for the accommodation of the United States 
— foe and the 


customs, postal, and revenue service. I have therefore to recom- 

the erection of a public building be authorized as reported by your 

—— view of the urgent necessity of safe and suitable accommodations for the 
offices of the United States at this place, your committee recommend the 

passage of a oT gappe ery toe the bill TR H which substitute conforms to the 
orm 


bill agreed upon by this committee and a ved by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 57 N 


[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BAKER. Supplementing the remarks just made by my col- 
league from New York [Mr. Hiscock] I wish to call the attention of 
the committee to this fact: It appears by the papers accompanying 
the report that the space which will be provided in the building now 
in course of construction is only about one-half the space occupied for 
post-office purposes in rented quarters, where the accommodation is 


confessedly insufficient. 

The revenue of the for the past year is almost $200,000— 
over $199,000. The force of the office, too, has increased largely 
since the original bill was passed. é 

The revenues from that district to the Government now, I 
can say without fear of ae a million and a half of dollars, 


of | and they are growing larger year by year. 

The Supervising Architect and the Secretary of the Treasury united 
recommending increase of the limit from $300,000 to $500,000. 

If this city were located in the State of my friend from Illinois = 

EDEN] or in the State of my friend from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], 

stead of being com nd to nei Taro wait Gai tee Ute AOne in Gee 

limit they would have provided in the original bill for $500,000, and 


in recomm: 


no questions would have been asked. Here is a city with increasing 

population, growing business, large industries, advancing year by year, 

and it is imperative larger accommodations should be afforded in the 

building now in course of construction in that city. It would 

a waste of money to go on and finish the building according to the 
resent 

cing wi 


pecs, Het to provide for the change indicated in the pending 
d give probably all the necessary quarters and accommo- 
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dations required for the use of the Government departments in that 
city. I believe there should be no objection to the passage of the bill. 
Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. DIBBLE. I have here, and I suppose it can be seen by the 
House, a plan showing the difference of space which will be gained if 
this bill should 8 The red lines indicate the area ineluded in the 
present plan of building. If this bill be passed those blue lines indi- 
cate the increased area necessary for the public business in that city. 
We had better stop and sell the building than complete it on the pres- 
ent plan for the purpose for which it is intended. This bill will give 
sufficient space, and it will be more economical for the Government to 
increase the limit of appropriation than to take any other course in 
this exigency. The committee arrived at that conclusion after having 
called for plans of the building; and after having received full infor- 
mation of the situation in this case, they unanimously recommended 
the passage of this bill granting an increase of $200,000, and I now 
ask for the vote. 

By inadvertence and contrary to the usual form of drawing up our 
bills an appropriation has been included here, and I have been directed 
to move an amendment to eliminate that portion of the bill. I move 
to strike out the words which will be read by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And said additional sum is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise ee to be used and expended — the purposes 


vided in this act and for the purpose of enlarging and increasing the said 
uilding and the site therefor. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time for general debate having expired the 
bill is now open to amendment, and the first question will be on the 
one moved by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. DIB- 
BLE]. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. DIBBLE. I now move that the committee rise and report the 
bill and amendment to the House. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. SPRINGER reported that the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 5549) 
limiting the cost of the erecting of a public building at Rochester, N. 
Y., and had directed him to report the same back to the House with an 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was ordered 
to be e and read a third time; and being engrossed, it was ac- 
cordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. DIBBLE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD AND TELEGRAPH LINES. 


The Committee on the Pacific Railroads was called. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Committee on the 
Pacific Railroads to call up from the House Calendar for present con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 5874) to alter and amend the act entitled ‘‘An 
act to aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from the 
Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, and to secure to the Government 
the use of the same for postal, military, and other purposes,’’ approved 
July 1, 1862, and also to alter and amend theact of Congress approved 
July 2, 1864, in amendment of said first-named act. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, de., That section 21 of an act entitled “An act to amend an act 
entitled ‘An act to aid in the construction of a railroad from the Missouri River 
to — ero Crean, = to secure to 3 the use of Bes * ſor 
rae „military, and other purposes,’ ap uly approv. uly 

864, be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 3 

That before any land granted by this act shall be conveyed to any company 
or fang Sepan thereto under this act, or the act of which this is amendatory, 
there ll be paid into the Treasury of the United States the cost of surveying, 
selecting, and conveying the same by the said company or y in interest, as 
the titles shall be required by said com y, which amount shall, without any 
further appropriation, stand to the credit of the roper account, to be used by the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office for the prosecution of the survey of 
the public lands along the line of said road, and so from year to year until the 
whole shall be completed as provided under the provisions of this act; and the 
several railway companies to which nts of land are made by this act, or the 
act approved babel! 1, 1862, of which this act is amendatory, their successors and 
assigns, shall, within ninety days from the passage of this act, or within sixty 
days from the date of the receipt at the respective district land offices of the ap- 
proved plat or plats of 89 embracing lands within the established limits 
of the grant or 1 make and file in the said district land office, under exist- 
ing regulations, their lists of selections of the land claimed by them under their 
respective 80 and to deposit therewith in such district land office, or the 
Treasury of the United States, as the Secretary of the Interior may designate, 
the cost of surve , Selecting, and conveying the same; in the event of 
the failure of said companies, or either of them, to pay the cost of surveying, se- 
lecting, and conveying such land within the time prescribed by thisact, then the 
Secretary of the Interior shall immediately notify the president or treasurer of 
said company or companies of the amount of land which it or they are entitled 
to patent, and the amount of the cost of surveying, selecting, and conveying the 
same, and that he is ready to deliver to the company or companies, it or their 
successors or assigns, patents for all said tracts or parcels of land upon the pay- 


-| had agreed to give to the roads, 


with, in the name of the United States of America, in a circuit court of the United 
States having jurisdiction of suits against the company or com in defaul 
any und all legal — said company or companies necessary an 
poner to secure the foe e all said costs, and of the further costs of all such 
proceedings; upon the voluntary payaso or collection of said costs 


of surveying, se! 


ng, and conveying the of the Interior shall issue 
patents ere 
e 


to said company or companies, its or their successors or as- 
signs, title to the lands to which it or they may be entitled, and shall place said 
patents upon record in his Department, and shall notify the president of such 
company that said patents have been so issued and recorded, and are ready for 
delivery to said com Kis . 

Sec. 2. That all the lands granted by the act of July 1, 1862, entitled “An act 
to aid in the construction of a railroad and tel line from the Missouri 
River to the Pacific Ocean, and to secure to the Government the use of the same 
for postal, mya A and other pu: „ and the act amendatory thereof, a) 

roved July 2, 1864, to the 3 railroad companies therein named, w. 

vo been surveyed, and to which said companies ively have become en- 
titled to receive patents upon payment of the cost of surveying, sel „and 
conveying the same, as provided by section 21 of said amendatory act of July 
2, 1864, notwithstanding such companies have not made such payment, shall be 
subject to all legal taxes im under authority of any State or Territory in 
which such lands are located, to the same extent as they would have been 
such costs been paid and the lands conveyed to said railroad companies: Pro- 
vided, That this act shall not be construed as applying to lands already forfeited 
by said railroad companies, or either of them, nor it operate to relieve any 
such company from any forfeiture heretofore incurred: And further, 


That prior to the payment of such costs of surveying by said companies 
no taxes shall be —.— except in organized counties. 
Sec. 3. That in any sale of such lands for taxes the moneys due or to become 


due the United States under said acts for such costs, fees, , Shall be and re- 
main a first lien on such lands, and shall be paid by the purchaser at such tax- 
sale to the receiver of public moneys in the land district wherein such lands are 
situate, whereupon, his title under the tax-sale being complete, such purchaser 
shall receive a patent for the land so purchased by him, and which patent shall 
operate only as an evidence of the tax title, which title shall be subject and 
subordinate to all the rights of the United States in sy A of such lan wW- 
ing out of thé lien and security on such lands created in respect of the 3 
bonds n lroads, 


the United States in aid of the construction of said rai! 


et f 
which facts and reservations shall be stated in such patents. 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, if the House will give me its attention for 
a short time I will endeavor to make plain the necessity for the passage 
of this act. I shall explain the present law, narrate some of the evils 
that have grown up under it, and make clear the remedy proposed by 
the Committee on Pacific Railroads, which is embodied in the bill be- 
fore us. 

In 1862 the Congress incorporated certain railroad companies for the 
purpose of building a railway, postal, and telegraph line from the Mis- 
souri River to the Pacific Ocean. By the terms of the charter those 
companies were granted large quantities of the public land, and their 
bonds were indorsed by the Government for a great amount per mile. 
By the act of 1862 the Government was required, as the railroad com- 
panies should build each 40 miles of their line, to make over to them 
patents to the lands which they had earned under the contract. No 
action was taken by any of these companies under the act of 1862; 
and in 1864 the act of 1862 was amended, the amendments enlarging 
the original grants of land, enlarging the subsidy that the Government 

and permitting the roads to obtain the 
subsidy bonds and lands granted to them upon the completion of each 
20 miles of road instead of 40. By the terms of the amended act the 
railway companies were required to pay to the United States the costs 
incurred in surveying the lands to which they were entitled. To use 
the exact language of the act, they were to pay the costs of surveying, 
selecting, and conveying the lands.” 

The twenty-first section of the amendatory act of 1864 contemplates 
that these sums should be jai by the railway companies at the com- 
pletion of every 20 miles of their roads, so that the Government would 
only be required to advance a sufficient amount of money to survey the 
lands contiguous to 20 miles of road. Here is the section: 


Sec. 21. And be it further enacted, That before any land granted by this act shall 
be conveyed toany company or party entitled thereto under this act, there shall 
first be paid into the Treasury of the United States the cost of surveying, select- 
ing, and conveying the same, by the said company or party in interest, as the 
titles shall be required by said company, which amount s) „without any fur- 
ther appropriation, stand to the credit of the ; proper account, to be used by the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office for prosecution of the survey of the 
publie lands along the line of said road, and so from year to year until the whole 
shall be completed, as provided under the provisions of this act, 


When 20 miles of the road was finished, and the lands contiguous 
thereto had been surveyed, the intention of the act was that the com- 
panies should accept the patents, select the lands, receive the convey- 
ance, and pay into the Treasury the amount of money that had been 
expended for the purpose of the surveys. With that money the Gov- 
ernment could survey the next 20 miles, and so on until the comple- 
tion of thé entire road, and the companies had received all the lands 
to which they were entitled under the original granting act. 

Inasmuch as the act of 1862, which originally granted these lands to 
the railroad companies, failed to provide that they should pay the cost 
of surveying, they objected to that feature of the amendatory act of 
1864, and claimed that Con had no right to fix that condition upon 
them because the original e r had failed to fixit there. Thatques- 
tion has been decided by the Supreme Court of the United States ad- 
versely to the claim of the railroads; so that there is now no question 
as to the constitutionality of that requirement. 

The framers of this law, Mr. Speaker, had no conception of the prac- 


tices that might grow up and that have grown up on the part of the 
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railroad companies in respect to these lands. In 1869 the railroads 
were completed. In 1869, then, they were entitled to all their lands. 
Upon the completion of each 20 miles of these roads the companies 
promptly applied for and received the indorsement of the Government 
upon their bonds. It was supposed that they would as promptly apply 
for and receive patents to the lands which they had earned. This they 
have not done. The Government of the United States has expended 
nearly $1,000,000 to pay the cost of surveying these lands, and if there 
were no other view of the question than that, I submit, Mr. Speaker, 
that it would be the duty of this Congress to require these companies 
to reimburse the United States for the amount of money which has been 
expended for their benefit. But, sir, the question reaches farther than 
that. It is not alone the question of indebtedness on their part to us; 
that is not alone the evil that ought to be remedied; but there is an- 
other, and to a number of States and Territories a very much greater 
evil that has arisen from the practices of these companies in respect 
to their lands. 

By the terms of the original charter the companies were permitted to 
dispose of their lands within three years, so as to defeat the right of in- 
dividuals to enter upon and homestead thereon as they can on the rest 
of the public domain. In other words, unless the companies disposed 
of the lands within three years from the time of aequiring the right to 
them then it was provided that individuals might enter upon the lands 
and homestead there as they could upon other public lands, paying to 
the railway companies instead of to the United States the cost of such 
proceedings. After the expiration of the three years mentioned in the 
charter a question arose as to whether the companies had, within the 
meaning of the act, disposed of the lands or as to whether they were 
still open to settlement as the rest of the publie domain. The compa- 
nies, or one of them, within three years from the time it acquired the 
right to these lands mortgaged them, I believe, for thesum of $10,000,000. 
‘The company claimed that the giving of the mortgage, orthe exercise of 
the right of mortgage, was a disposal of the lands within the meaning 
of the act, and that hence they were no longer subject to entry as home- 
stead, but were practically and substantially di of. 

That question went to the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
the decision of that court affirmed and established the views of the 
railroads; in other words, they had disposed of the land. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the States and Territories where this land is sit- 
uated, understanding from that decision that the railroad companies 
were in all respects owners of this land as any individual or any cor- 
poration is the owner of that to which he or they have a complete equi- 
table title, undertook to tax these lands. They had them as 
in the case of other real estate within their Territorial limits. They 
imposed upon them such taxes, such burdens as all other property of 
like character is required to bear. The railway companies claimed 


that the States and Territories had no right to impose a tax because 


the legal title to the property is in the Governmentof the United States, 
and that the sovereignty of the State or Territory could not be exer- 
cised to impose a tax upon property the title to which was still in the 
United States Government. 

The Supreme Court of the United States upon a review of that ques- 
tion held that so long as the patent had not issued out of the United 
States, so long as something was left to be done by the company before 
they would have a complete equity in the land, that it eld. not be 
taxed, because if you granted the power to tax you granted the power 
to take away and destroy the lien upon the land retained by the United 
States Government. They held that if the patent had issued whether 
the costs were paid or not the lands were taxable, because then the 
legal title would be in the company. They held that if the company 
had done everything that it was required to do to demand a title then 
they would be taxable, although the patent was not ont of the Gov- 
ernment, because they had a complete equity in the land. But inas- 
much as the company had not paid the cost of survey to give to the 
States and Territories the right to tax would give them the power to 
destroy the lien that the United States had elected to reserve to reim- 
burse them for the advances they had made for the companies. 

Therefore, yousee, Mr. Speaker, as regards this vast domain, this great 
number of acres of land Which has been given to these corporations 
they hold it, they control it, they exercise all the rights of ownership 
over it; and yet, sir, they escape the burden that falls upon every other 
species of property owned by every other individual in this country. 

When therailroad companies under this decision of theSupreme Court 
were assured of the fact that they might deal and traffic with this land 
as they pleased and yet so long as the legal title remained in the Gov- 
ernment they should not be taxable, they entered further upon a dis- 
position of them. They sold them to individuals, they bargained them 
off on long time, page the title in the Government, and thereby re- 
lieving the purchaser of the land from paying any tax upon it to sup- 
pes the institutions of the States or Territories that protected him in 

is property as it did every other citizen of such State or Territory. 

It ap sir, it was a common practice in the State of Kansas, 
represented by my friend Mr. HANBACK, who is on the commit- 
tee—it is æ fact which is within his 
State the railway company will sell a piece of land and give the pur- 


personal knowledge that in that | Tea 


chaser ten years’ time in which to pay for it. The purchaser enters 
upon it; he cultivates it; he improves it; he uses it in like manner as 
all owners of p use like property, and yet he is not required to 
pay to the State of Kansas or to the county in which it lies one dollar 
of tax upon the land. He holds it, or may hold it, for ten yeas, and 
even then, Mr. Speaker, unless some action is taken by Congress upon 
this question, even then he will not be required to pay the taxes. He 
may take a fee-simple title from arailway company. He may be will- 
ing to risk such warranty as to his title, and accept a deed of that sort, 
and then, sir, that man would never be subject to taxation in the State 
where the land lies, for the simple reason that the patent, the legal evi- 
dence of title, has not gone out of the Government. 

From those States and Territories where this land lies there comes 
up a complaint, and in my judgment it is a just complaint. They say 
that the 55 of the United States has no right to so conduct its 
affairs with these great corporations as to prevent the exercise on their 
part of the sovereign right to tax property within their territorial lim- 
its. The effect of this has been to greatly injure and embarrass those 
States and Territories. The effect has been toadd another tothe many 
favors that have already been shown these corporations by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. I do not propose, sir, to appeal to the prej- 
udices of members against these great corporations. I do not propose, 
sir, to deprive them of any rights as to the vast domain we have given 
them. This is a plain, naked business proposition, and should be set- 
tled on business principles. We should scrupulously avoid doing in- 
justice to these companies, and at the same time be careful to see they 
are not longer permitted to pursue a practice unjust to us, and more 
unjust to the States and Territories in which their lands lie. 

The following extract from the report I had the honor of submitting 
to the Forty-eighth Congress on this subject shows the names of rail- 
roads taking land and the state of their accounts with the Government 
in respect thereto: 


The corporations or companies taking grants of land under the act of 1802 and 
acts amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto are as follows: 
Union Pacific Railway Company. 
on Pacific Railway Company, successor to the Kansas Pacific Railway 
y- 
Union Pacific Railway Company, successor to the Denver Pacific Railway 


Company, 
Cen Branch Union Pacific Railway Company. 
Central Pacific Railway Company. 
teen Pacific Railway Company, successor to the Western Pacific Railway 
mpany. 
Burlington and Missouri River Railroad Company in Nebraska; and 
Sioux City and Pacific Railroad Company. 
Your committee have soughtto ascertain exactly how much land each of these 
nrg borean and the pre- 
nited reasury for 


tained by 5 the full amount which the com 
none of the lands had bee 


by each — — lands already selected. Such an estimate, while merely 
costs which the companies will ultimately be ired 
i exceed that amount in each instance, U) 


costs of surve: which is estimated at $377,661.95. Said com; 
patents for 1, 
cific, mak esti- 


* ee for overlapping limits of Kansas Cc, 
mated at 1,160,000 acres; 265,244 acres have been selected, and $5,188.13 
costs of survey thereon. The balance of the — is at 894,756 acres, 
57 a of survey of which amounts to $17,501.42. Patents have issued for 187,- 


same at $128,826. Said oompany has received patents for 963,714.03 N al 
, 248,200 acres (al- 
in the limits of 
235.69 for sur- 


t to estern Pacific is est 3 
444,466 acres have been selected, and $17,220.72 paid for surveying the same. The 
remainder of the grant amounts to 1,131,982 acres, and the cost of surveying the 
same is estimated at $43,807.70. Under this grant patents have issued for 446,- 


65 — 
“ The area of the grant to Denver Pacific snag ort buen e e 
being ts of the Union Pacific 


8 

661. 78, paid. The 
veying the same is estimated at $36,144.79; 164,721.51 acres 
under this grant. 

“The Burlington and Missouri River Railroad Company in Nebraska has se- 
lected 2,378,556 acres, and pa $50,515.79 for survey thereof. Patents have issued 
for 2,373,290.77 acres. Without undertaking to decide now that this grant is full: 
satisfied, it — 1 by this office that said company will receive but little, 
any. more S 

The Sioux City and Pacific Company has received patents for 41,398.23 acres, 
u which the costs of survey, amounting to $680.13, been paid on account 
of overlapping limits of other and older grants. Itis believed with the ex- 
ception of a few isolated tracts the amount patented to this company, as above 
stated, is all the lands inuring to this grant.” 

From this statement it appears that the total sum the various roads would be 

uired to pay into the to patent all the lands they have earned under 
the law would be 81.021.178. 77. er to determine what part of this sum has 
been already paid out by the United States it is necessary toascertain what part 


Ba ongar ari g a 
urlington and Missouri on 
Centrai Branch Union Pacific, 
Kansas Pacific... 


eee 


Nearly all swamp and overflowed, according to maps. 
By the above figures it will be seen that about six-sevenths of the whole has 


been surveyed. 
OSCAR HINRICHS, 
Principal Clerk Surveys. 
It will thus be seen that six-sevenths of the land now due these railroads has 


. the United States has actually paid out for their benefit 
The SPEAKER. The hour for the consideration of bills has expired. 
The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. CRISP] retains the floor. 


DEATH OF SENATOR MILLER, OF CALIFORNIA. 


Mr. MORROW. Mr. S , the melancholy duty devolves upon 
me to announce to the House the ‘death 2 JOHN F. MILLER, of 
California, who died in this city to-day after a prolonged illness, Con- 
gress will undoubtedly set apart some day hereafter for the purpose of 

iving expression to the sentiment entertained for the character and 

istinguished public services of Senator MILLER. As a present mark 
of for the memory of the deceased Senator I move the adoption 
of the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the House has received with 
of the death of Senator Jonx F, MILLER, of 

Resolved, That out of respect to his memory this House do now adjourn. 

The resolutions were unanimously rapa (acy and accordingly (at 4 

o'clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAYNE: Petition of Frederick Gates, for removal of the charge 
of desertion, &c.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BOUND: Petition of Daniel Batdorff and of Charles E. Me- 
Farland, for invalid pensions—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUNNELL: Petition of savings-banks of New York State, for 
repeal of the act authorizing the coinage of silver and to discontinue the 
coinage of the same—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 


ures. 
Also, petition to accompany House bill for the relief of David A. 
E BURROWS: Petition hadai the Hennepin Canal thi 

By Mr. on favoring —to the 
Committee on Railways and Canals. 

Also, resolution of Knights of Labor (Scott’s Assembly, No. 4833), 
in favor of the Foran bill—to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petitions of Fred. Hadsell and others, of Albert Killing and 
others, of James M. Wright and others, and of Henry Adams and 

against the suspension of silver coinage—to the Committee on 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. CANNON: Petition of Ezekiel Cretoes and others, of Chris- 
man, III., for the of an act to grant a service to sol- 
diers of the late war, and for other purposes—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Me yo yest . F. to ee sins am: 
ingslea Mary eter, enry er, of James 3 0 

George M. Barber, and of Julia Hedrich, ail of Warren County, Mis- 
sissippi—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: a iy AAE amt Ube psec 
for an appropriation for educational purposes—to the Committee on 
Education. 

By Mr. COLE: Petition of Minnie C. Bancher, for a widow’s pen- 
sion—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, memorial relating to the tariff on marble—to the Committee on 
Wa Nr. COLLE NS: P f Elizabeth han, i 

LLIN etition o Callag in support of 
House bill 1130—to the Committee on Claims. 
petition and affidavit of Edward S. Tobey, 8 at Bos- 
ton, Mass., for reimbursement of moneys e for the use of the Gov- 
ernment, House bill 6366—to the same committee. 

Also, papers relating to House bill 6368, for the relief of Isabella H. 
Annette—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, memorial and affidavit of John J. Butcher, for a pension—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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000 | of Labor, of Manistee, Mich., in favor of an ei 
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By Mr. CRAIN: Petition of Assembly No. 4481, vy, Seater 
of Galveston, Tex., relating to improvement of bar an at Gal- 
veston, E 

Also, papers pertaining to the improvement of the bar at the mouth 
of the Brazos River —to the same committee. 

Also, petition of citizens of Rockport and Fulton; Tex., for the im- 
eee e eee ee, and objecting to the ex- 
penditure of any part CW 
r ile, CURTIN: Petition of Geon 

y Petition of W. Gates for an invalid 
to the Committee on Invalid rr one armel 
By Mr. CUTCHEON: Memorial of District Assembly No. 83, Knights 
apor law, especially 
for persons under twenty-one years of age—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of Hump W. Leabury and 31 others, 
citizens of New Bedford, and owners and masters of sailing vessels, for 
the passage of a law relating to pilotage—to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. DOCKERY: Petition of citizens of Harrison County, Missouri, 
8 sag law—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

y Mr. FLEEGER: Petition of Charles Freeland, for an invalid pen- 
sion—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: Petition of John W. Younger, for invalid pen- 
sion—to the same committee. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: Petition of J. H. McLaughlin, guardian, for a 
special act to grant a pension to the minor children of Michael Moran, 
late of Company K, Seventeenth United States Infantry—to the same 
committee. 

By Mr. GROUT: Petition and papers of Col. Hiram Harlow and others, 
for an increase of J Carlin’s n—to the same committee. 

By Mr. HAILEY: Petition of 738 citizens of Bear Lake County, Idaho 
Territory, asking for the annulment of certain test oaths in force in said 
Territory—to the Committee on Territories. 

By Mr. HALSELL: Petition of B. C. Courts and 206 others, citizens 
living along Green River and its tributaries, Kentucky, for the purchase 
of the remainder of lease of the Green and Barren River Navigation 
3 = K COENA on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, pa y bill to remove the charge of desertion from 
Noah 2 Tate of 0 of pany G, Twenty-sixth Regiment Kentucky 
Volunteers—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HANBACK: Petition of William T. Murphy and 50 others, 


| of Cora, Smith County, Kansas, for the pension bill recommended by 


8 Army of the Republic—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


tion of Charles H. Woody and 100 others, for legislation in 
behalf of yraa the Committee on Labor. 

Pe By Mr. HAYNES: Memorial of William H. Little, asking an equal- 
ization of pensions for those suffering total disability—to the Commit. 
tee on Invalid J Pensions. 

By Mr. HENLEY: Petition of Thomas Rae and others, for addi- 
tional pension legislation—to the same committee. 

By Mr. HEWITT: Resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, in favor of extending the bonded period for mer- 
chandise—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, against the renewal of the reciprocity treaty with the Kingdom 
of Hawaii—to the same committee. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: 3 of Henry McGough, George H. Moody, 
and others, for a law paning ol e, butterine, and all imita- 
tions of and substitutes for butter under control of the Internal Rev- 
enue Department, with a tax sufficient to defray the expenses of enforc- 
ing the law—to the same committee. 

By Mr. HUDD: Petition from manufacturers and business men of 
the city of Sheboygan, Wis., relating to the needless and indiscriminate 
branding of cattle with hot irons on the public domains—to the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures. 

By Mr. LANHAM: Petition of citizens of Brownwood, of Will- 
iams Ranch, and of Alexander, Tex., relating to deep water at Gal- 
veston, Tex.—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. LIBBEY: Papers relating to the claim of Charles Windsor 
Hickman—to the Committee on War Claims, 

Also, petition of Joshua Pritlow, for a pension—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINDSLEY: Petition of citizens of Delhi, N. Y., for addi- 
tional on legislation—to the same committee. 

By Mr. LOUTTIT: Petition of Samuel Kyberr, B. D. Griggs, and 120 
others, praying for an amendmentto the Constitution making theselec- 
tion of United States Senators subject to populist vote—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. LOWRY: Pat Petition of 101 members of Nelson Post, No. 69, 
dará Army of the Republic, of Kendallville, Ind., to pension the sol- 
diers and sailorsof the Army and Navy of the late war, their widows and 
orphans, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LYMAN: Petition of 63 citizens, of 14 citizens, of 27 citi- 
zens, of 51 citizens, and of 57 citizens of Pottawattamie County; of 23 
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citizens of Harrison County; and of F. Rohrer, . 
e e ee ee e e 

pers to accompany House bill ſor the relief of William Reid, 
1 Company F, Fifth Missouri Cavalry—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


5 Mr. MAYBURY: Petition of William M. Holton, E. D. Howe, 
D. D. Tompkins, and many other citizens of Dearborn, Wayne County, 
favor of thew recommendations of the pension committee of 

1O SA Army of the Republic—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


ey Mr. MILLER: Petition of citizens of Sealy, Austin County, Texas, 
for the improvement of the harbor at Galveston, Tex.—to the Committee 
on Rivers and 

By Mr. MORRISON: Petition of Schulze Milling Company and 
others, of Okawville, III., for the passage of House bill 1601—to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. MORROW: Papers accompanying House bill for the 
relief of James K. P. Lewis, a settler on the Round Valley Indian res- 
ervation in California—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, resolutions of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, con- 
cerning the establishment of telegraphic cable communications with 
the Hawaiian Islands, Australia, and New Zealand—to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

Also, aa of the city and county of San Francisco, Adolph 
Sutro, John Brickall, and the Spring Valley Water Works, for confirma- 
tion of title to certain to accompany House bill 6402—to the 


_lands, 
Committee on the Public Lands. 
By Mr. MURPHY: Memorial of Kni 7 ot of Labor of Davenport, 
onae the Seow ee on 3 
y NEGLEY: Petition of John Vogle, for an invalid to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 3 
By Mr. O’FERRALL: Petition of Martin Bolan, of Page County, 
vonis, praying for reference of his claim for pasturage of United States 
e on his farm in Berkeley County, West Virginia, in 1864—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 
Also, petition of Noah Foltz, of Page — Virginia, for reference 
of his war claim to the Court of Claims—to the same committee. 


By Mr. PARKER: Resolutions of the Legislature of New York, in 
favor of the freedom of commercial travelers—to the Committee on Com- 


merce. 

By Mr. PERRY: Petition of merchants of New York, for the improve- 
ment of Winyaw Bay and the rivers tributary thereto—to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors 

By Mr. PETERS: Petition of R. B. Fry and others, favori - 
ization of 7257 ex-soldiers—to the Committee on Military 

By Mr. PLUMB: Memorial of Association No. 348, Knights of Labor, 
of La Salle, Ill., for the construction of the Hennepin Canal and other 
public works—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of Vessel-Owners and Captains’ Associ- 
silk of Philadelphia, for the establishment of a nautical school at 
Philadelphia—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of the same, for an appropriation for a new light-house 
N the 8 on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of the same, protesting against the of Senate 
pill 805—to the Committee on Commerce. ibaa 

By Mr. REAGAN: Petition of citizens of Rush, Tex., praying for 
action to secure deep water at Sabine Pass, Tex.—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of citizens of Hearne, Tex., praying for Congressional 
action to secure deep water at Galveston, Tex.—to the same committee. 

By Mr. REESE: Petition of 69 citizens of White Plains, Greene 
County, Georgia, for national aid to education—to the Committee on 
Education. 

By Mr. RICE: Petition of Samuel R. Barton, for relief—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

13 Mr. ROCKWELL: Petition of Knights of Labor of Springfield, 

Mass., asking for the passage of the bill relative to the adjustment of 
accounts under the eight-hour law—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Petition of A. J. Woodside, for removal of the 
charge of desertion—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SAWYER: Petition of Albert Welton, for removal of charge 
tem desertion—to the same committee. 

tition of J. S. Gleason and others, and of J. G. Mitchell and 
othe or amendment of patent laws—to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. SAYERS: Papers relating to the claim of William Ervin— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SCOTT: Petition for the passage of a bill embodying recom- 
mendations of the national pension committee of the Grand Army of 
the Republic—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SENEY: Petition of J. B. Lockhart and 24 others, citizens 
of Wood County, Ohio, asking that R. J, Fleming be allowed a pen- 

sion—to the same committee. 

By Mr. SINGLETON: Petition of Francis Hester, for arrears of pen- 
Pae the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of the legal heirs of John Waters, deceased, for reim- 
bursement for Army supplies, &c.—to the Committee on War Claims. 


of Loken Sadr PERI 

of th 5 Hrs hang l 65 to March 4, 
of the state of wages paid the Government employés prior 
1877—to the Committee on Labor. 
By Mr. SPOONER: relating to claim of Mrs. Jane D. Mum- 
. - R. 6283—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


r Mr. SPRINGER: Petition of o. S. Nash, of Sharpsburg; of C. 
G. Krebaum, of Havana; of J. M. Smith, of Murrayville; of Line- 


barger & Darnell, and of C. W. Post, of 8 eld, III., in favor of 
the bridge across the Arthur Kill, New York Harbor—to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 
3 Fox, asking that his claim for quarter- 

s stores be referred to the Court of Claims for an investigation— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. STEPHENSON: Petition of citizens of Lind, Waupaca 
County, and of Marathon County, Wisconsin, in favor of the free coin- 
age of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. CHARLES STEWART: Petition from certain citizens of Sa- 
bine County, Texas, for an SC for Sabine Pass, Texas—to the 
Committee on Rivers and 

By Mr. J. W. STEWART: Petition of Sheldon's Sons and others, of 
Burlington Manufacturing Company and others, and of Saint Lawrence 
Marble Company, 3 reduction of duty on marble—to the Com- 


mittee on Wa 
dir. STORM.. Memorial of the savings - banks of the State of New 
tok on praying for the se ori silver-coinage act of 1878—to the 
Committee on Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. J. M. TAYLOR: Petition of W. N. Collins, administrator 
of G. J. Hunt, deceased, of Madison County, and of W. F. Brooks, of 
Henderson County, Tennessee, asking that their war claims be referred 
to the Court of to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR: he relating to the claim of Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Toof, of Shelby County, Tennessee—to the same committee. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: = Petition of John H. McGhee and many others, 
for a bill embodying the recommendations of the national pension com- 
mittee of the Grand Army of the Republic—to the Committee on In- 


Pensions. 
By Mr. TOWNSHEND: Papers EE yh eer of John M. Eddy, 
Elizabeth K. Carroll, Alice B. Eddy, k M. Eddy—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. VAN SCHAICK: Petition of L. Brockway, of Milwaukee, in 
favor of the passage of House bill 4902 to extend the benefits of the act 
8 1879, to certain pensioners whose disabilities are caused by 

tation —to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Mr. VOORHEES: Memorial of the Knights of Labor of Tacoma, 
W. Territory, and of the Knights of Labor of Seattle, Wash- 
ington Territory, for the restoration of wages paid to printers in the 
Government Printing Office—to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, paper to accompany House bill 2908, for the relief of John Brad- 
ley—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WADE: Petition asking for special-act pension to Peter 
Humphrey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: Petition of Duncan S. McLaren, for allow- 
ance of for extra services performed in the military service in the 
war of 1861—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WAKEFIELD: Protest of 106 citizens of Granite Falls, Minn., 

75 the passage of a national bankrupt law to the Committee on 
the 


By Mr. A. J. WARNER: Petition and papers of Isaac M. Shepard, 
for relief—to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAM WARNER: Petition of old soldiers of Missouri, 
indorsing recommendations of the national committee of the Grand 
Army of the Republic—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of J. V. C. Kames, C. L. Dobson, and 54 others, 
members of the bar of Kansas City, Mo., indorsing an increase of the 
salary of United States district judges to $5,000 per annum—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Kansas City, Mo., and vicinity, asking 
the of Oklahoma bill, introduced January 28, 1886—to the 

By Mr. A. C. WHITE: Petition of Jonathan C. Grumbling, for re- 
moval of charge of desertion, &c.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition recommending the granting of a pension to Margaret 
B. Rupert, widow of Uriah J. Rupert, Company B, One hundred and 
thirty-ninth Pennsylvania Volunteers—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Ale, peponi in- the cane gf Henry, bilis- the Committee on Mili- 


tary 

By Mr. MILO WHITE: Petition of citizens of the first Congressional 
district of Minnesota, on fraudulent dairy products—to the Committee 
on Agriculture, 
Also, petition of L. A. Tennison, Houston, Minn., for readjustment of 
salary as postmaster—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
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Also, petitions of R. E. Thompson, of H. R. Wells, of Tollefron & 
Graham; and of Hostvet & Houser, asking that all imitations of butter 
and cheese be labeled with a stamp—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WORTHINGTON: Petition of Local Assembly No. 2719, 
Knights of Labor, of Galesburg, Ill., for organizing Indian Territory— 
to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, petition of Assembly No. 415, Knights of Labor, of Bartonville, 
III., for the same purpose to the same committee. 


The following petitions, praying Congress to place the coinage of silver 
upon an equality with gold; that there beissued coin certificates of one, 
two, and five dollars, the same being made a legal tender; that one and 
two dollar legal-tender notes be issued, and that the publie debt be paid 
as rapidly as possible by applying for this purpose the idle surplus now 
in the Treasury, were presented and severally referred to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures : 

8 Mr. GROSVENOR: Of William Boice and many others of Cheshire, 
0. 

By Mr. NELSON: Of citizens of Hubbard, Minn. 

By Mr. PLUMB: Of Luke Maloray, Patrick Cosgrove, Hugh Tierny, 
and 60 others, of Peru, III. 

The following petitions praying Congress for the enactment of a law 
requiring scientific temperance instruction in the publie schools of the 
District of Columbia, in the Territories, and in the Military and Naval 
Academies, the Indian and colored schools, supported wholly or in part 
by money from the national Treasury, were presented and severally 
referred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. J. M. CAMPBELL: Of citizens of Blair County, Pennsyl- 
vania, 

By Mr. GEDDES: Of Mrs. E. A. Gridley, and 33 others, citizens of 
New London, Ohio. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: Of Rev. M. H. Plumb, W. H. Buck, M. D., and 
30 others, clergymen, 21 physicians, 17 lawyers, 96 teachers, 180 busi- 
ness men, and 55 officers of temperance and other societies of Mount 
Henry, Kane, and De Kalb Counties, Ilinois. 

By Mr. LOWRY: Of Rey. E. C. Faunce and 10 others, clergymen, 
W. E. Newton, M. D., and 10 others, physicians, 1 lawyer, 34 teach- 
ers, 128 business men, and 13 officers of societies of Noble and Stueben 
Counties, Indiana. 

By Mr. T. B. REED: Of Rev. J. C. Osgood, C. P. Gerrish, M. D., 
and 16 others, clergymen, 3 physicians, 4 lawyers, 8 teachers, 33 busi- 
ness men, and 16 oflicersof temperance and other societies of York and 
Cumberland Counties, Maine. 

By Mr. J. W. STEWART: Of 252 citizens of Vermont, including 19 
clergymen, 16 physicians, 11 lawyers, 23 teachers, 81 business men, 
and 42 officers of temperance and other societies. , 


SENATE. : 
TUESDAY, March 9, 1880. 


Prayer by Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D., of the city of Washington. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 5876) for the relief of Dinwiddie B. Phillips was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The bill (H. R. 1732) for the relief of the heirs of Lieut. John F. 
Stewart was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the 
chief-justice of the Court of Claims, requesting that $4,000 be placed 
in the urgent deficiency bill for printing and binding for that court; 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Postmaster- 
General, transmitting, in response to a resolution of January 13, 1886, 
certain information in regard to the so-called fast mail west of Chicago; 
which, with the accompanying papers, was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. COCKRELL. My colleague [Mr. Vest] is still confined to his 
room and unable to transact business, and I present to the Senate for 
him a petition of the members of Boonville (Mo.) Local Assembly 
Knights of Labor, earnestly urging the passage of the bill (H. R. 1914) 
for the restoration of wages in the Government Printing Office. The 
petition was sent to my colleague, and I present it for him. I move 
that the petition be referred to the Committee on Printing. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I also present a memorial of citizens of Boonville, 


Mo., likewise sent to my co) e, remonstrating against the further 
immigration and importation of Chinese labor into the United States, 
and urging that such importation and immigration be absolutely pro- 
hibited. I move that the memorial be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Ialso present a petition of Local Assembly No. 
1884 of the Knights of Labor, of Moberly, in the State of Missouri, 
praying that liberal appropriations be made of the surplus revenue for 
the construction of works of internal improvement of national impor- 
tance and redistribution among the people in the form of wages of 
funds hoarded in the vaults of the Treasury that have been taken from 
the people by taxation on what they eat and on what they wear, and 
indorsing the construction by the Government of the Hennepin Canal. 
I also present a like petition from the same assembly of Knights of 
Labor, which was sent to my colleague. I move that the petitions be 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL ted a petition of Knights of Labor of Kansas 
City, Mo., praying for the opening of the Oklahoma lands in the In- 
dian Territory to settlement; which was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Mr. DAWES presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Marlbor- 
ough, Mass., praying that Congress may be liberal in the expenditure 
of money for internal improvements, and especially in tavor of the early 
construction of the Hennepin Canal; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of the board of directors of the Boston 
(Mass.) Merchants’ Association, remonstrating against the passage of 
the hill to regulate the rate of postage on fourth-class mail-matter; 
which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-hoads. 

Mr. PLATT. I present a petition of Knights of Labor of the town 
of Derby, Conn., praying especially that Congress will undertake the 
construction of the Hennepin Canal, and generally that it will be liberal 
in appropriations for works of internal improvement. I move that the 
petition be referred to the Committee on Commerce. $ 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, presented a petition of the monthly meeting 
of Friends of Albion, Iowa, praying for the passage of the bill (S. 355) 
to promote peace among nations, for the creation of a tribunal for in- 
ternational arbitration, and for other purposes; which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. INGALLS presented the petition of Mary E. Thompson, a citi- 
zen of the District of Columbia, praying for relief from excessive taxa- 
tion and assessments; which was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. JACKSON presented a petition of citizens of Knoxville, Tenn., 
praying that Congress at the present session pass a joint resolution sub- 
mitting to the several State Legislatures a proposition to so amend the 
national Constitution as to protect the women of all the States and 
Territories in the enjoyment of the right of suffrage on equal terms with 
men; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HOAR. Ipresent a petition of Knights of Labor of Marlborough, 
Mass., a large manufacturing town in that State, approving and urg- 
ing upon Congress the policy of liberal appropriations for the construc- 
tion of works of internal improvement of national importance, the 
policy which has found expression in the river and harbor bills in past 
years, and especially in favor of constructing the Hennepin Canal. I 
move that the petition be referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WALTHALL presented a resolution adopted by the Legislature 
of Mississippi favoring an appropriation for the improvement of the 
Tombigbee River; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. VAN WYCK, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom 
were referred the bill (S. 334) to declare certain lands subject to taxa- 
tion, and to release and quitclaim to any State, county, or municipal- 
ity all equity and interest that the United States may have, by reason 
of the neglect or refusal of any railroad company to pay costs of locat- 
ing and selecting lands donated by act of Congress, in and to lands sold 
and to be sold by States, counties, or municipalities for non-payment 
of taxes by any rai company, also when costs of surveying and 
locating lands shall be due and payable by corporations entitled to the 
same, and for other purposes; and the bill (S. 1518) relating to the tax- 
ation of railroad-grant lands, and for other purposes, moved their in- 
definite postponement, which was agreed to; and he submitted a report 
accompanied by a bill (S. 1812) relating to the taxation of railroad-grant 
lands, and for other purposes; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. PAYNE, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill 8. — granting a pension to William Webster; and 

A bill (S. 283) granting a pension to Isaac N. Minshall. 

Mr. PAYNE, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 653) granting a pension to William Cozzins, submitted an 


1886. 
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adverse report thereon, which was agreed to; and the bill was postponed 
indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the petition 
of Robert Noble, late of Company A, Nineteenth Maine Volunteer In- 


fantry, praying to be allowed a pension, submitted an adverse z 
thereon, which was agreed to; and the committee were discharged 
the further consideration of the petition. — 

Mr. SABIN, from the Committee on to whom was referred 


the bill (S. 980) granting the right of sco the Cinnabar and Clarke’s 
Fork road Company, reported it res amendment in the nature 
of a substitute, and submitted a 5 

ag PRESIDENT pro tempore. e bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. CONGER. From what committce is the bill reported? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. From the Committee on Railroads. 

Mr. CONGER. The subject-matter of that bill has been heretofore 
before the Committee on Territories. It has been under the chargeof 
that committee and they have made a report upon it 

Mr. SAWYER. I think the Senator is mistaken, Perhaps some 
bill relating to the subject may have been before the Committee on Ter- 
ritories, but a bill similar to this one was reported in the Forty-seventh 
and sp bane ming Congresses from the Committee on 

Mr. CONGER. Itisa Ssa bill granting the right of way through the 
Yellowstone National Park. 

Mr. SABIN. Yes; over the northern border of the Yellowstone 
Park. I think the Senator will remember that a motion to refer a 
similar bill to the Committee on Territories in the last Congress was 
voted down, and the bill was referred to the Committee on Rail 
and it was reported by the Committee on Railroads at the last Con- 


gress. 

Mr. CONGER. Prima facie I can hardly believe that the Senate 
would commit such an error as that, but it may possibly be that it was 
8 Pepe in a thin Senate or something of that kind 

ABIN. Perhaps in the absenceof the Senator from ary ee 

Mn HARRIS. Mr. President, what is the question before the 
ate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no question before the Sen- 
ate. Reports of committees are still in order. 

Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 135) granting a pension to Mary A. Tibbets, reported 
it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. GRAY, from the Committee on Patents, to whom was referred 
me bill (S. 1034) to — ork law relating to patents, ee 
and co t, moved its indefinite postponement, which was 
to; 51 e a report, accompanied by a bill (S. 1813) to amend 
the law relating to patents, trade-marks, and copyright; which was read 
twice by its title. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam directed by the Committee on Appropriations, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5893) to provide for certain of the 
most t deficiencies in theappropriations for the service of the Gov- 
ernment for the fisca} year ending June 30, 1886, and for other p 
to report it with sundry amendments. I give notice that to-morrow I 
shall ask to have the bill d: of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE AT ALTON. 


Mr. CONGER. Iam instructed by the Committee on Commerce, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 60) authorizing the construction of a 
bridge over the Mississippi River at or near Alton, Ill., and for other 
purposes, to report it favorably with an amendment. 

As there is but a single amendment reported to the bill, and for some 
reasons it is very desirable that the bill should be passed as speedily as 
possible if the Senate approves the bill, I ask for its present considera- 
tion. It is not a very long bill. 

Mr. CULLOM. I hope that will be allowed, as it is very important 
that the work should be proceeded with at an early day. 

Mr. HALE. Is it the 8 of a committee made at this time? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. HALE. From what committee? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. From the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HALE. Let the bill be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, and, by unanimous consent, the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, ‘proceeded to consider it. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with an 
amendment in section 3, line 6, after the word above,“ to strike out 
extreme; so as to 

The lowest part of the superstructure of said bri shall be at least 50 feet 
above high-water mark, as understood at the point of location, and the bridge 
shall be at right angles to and its piers parallel with the current of the river. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. CONGER. I omitted to note the word extreme“ in the same 
connection in another place. I ask that that may be also stricken out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be reported. 

The CHIEF CLERK. 5 3, line 21, after the word“ above,“ it 
is proposed to strike out the word "extreme; * so as to read: 

And the spans shall not be less than 200 feet in length in the clear, with two 


erer and th iers of said bridge shall be parallel wi 
ot be less erect as understood 


the bridge iteelf at nt a sto the t ent of ah ri A at tho point of 
es current oi © river, an 
location, to the the superstructure of said bridge. 
Tic oA was; 


to. 

Mr. CONGER. I may say to the Senate that this bill has all the 
m | safeguards for navigation which the Committee on Commerce has so 
carefully prepared for all bridge bills for rivers of that kind for the last 
five or ten years. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. a 

Mr. INGALLS introduced a bill (S. 1814) granting a pension to Will- 
iam R. Chapman; which was read twice by its title, and, with the ac- 
companying paper, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1815) granting a pension to Solomon 
Williams; which was read twice by its title, cic with the accompany- 
ing paper, referred to the Committee on Pensio 

MITCHELL, of Oregon, introduced a bill 1 (8. 1816) ae to 
the e pablie domain and opening to settlement a portion of th 
Indian reservation in the State of Oregon; Which was read twiee by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1817) for the relief of John McKernan; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. HARRIS introduced a bill (S. 1818) for the relief of Jesse J. 
Busby; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

Mr. DOLPH introduced a bill (S. 1819) making an appropriation to 


pay the expenses of a military tion for the exploration of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska; which was wice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


He also introduced a bill (S. 1820) making an rg ee for the 
purpose of paying Indian depredation claims which have been audited 
and approved by the Secretary of the Interior and reported to Congress; 
which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. DOLPH. A few days since Lintroduced a bill authorizing per- 
sons having claims against the Government for Indian depredations to 
sue in the Court of Claims, and the bill was laid upon the table for fut- 
ure action. I then gave notice that at some time when it would suit 
the conyenience of the Senate I should address the Senate upon that bill. 
I also ask that the same course may be pursued with regard to this bill. 
I ask that it may lie upon the table, and I 82 pose to present the two 
at the same time on Monday next, unless the business of the Senate then 
should make it inadvisable to do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will lie upon the table. 

Mr. BECK (by pokey introduced a bill (S. 1821) for the relief of 
John A. Fairfax; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2 5 introduced a bill (S. 1822) ſor the relief of Maj. E. 

cock; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
z% paper, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

nying raper, 7 introduced a bill (S. 1823) to authorize the purchase of a site 
and erection of a suitable building for a post-office and other Govern- 
ment offices at the aya Allentown, Pa.; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. SABIN (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1824) for the relief of 
Jearum Atkins; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Patents. 

Mr. PLUMB introduced a bill (S. 1825) granting a pension to Eliza- 
beth Forgey; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1826) grantin 
Burrell; which wasread twice by its title, an 
papers, ‘referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. HALE introduced a bill (S. 1827) for the relief of Bangs, Brown- 
ell & Co.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Mr. TELLER (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1828) for the in- 
demnification and relief of Renia Carolina Warlick, nee Henson, of the 
North Carolina | Cherokees; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
the accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. HAMPTON, it was— 


Ordered, That the — in the case of Ernest H. Wardwell be withdrawn 
from the files of the Sena 


eames FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill (H. R. 5549) limit- 
ing the cost of the erection of a public building at Rochester, N. Y.; in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

SAINT PAUL AND SIOUX CITY RAILROAD GRANT. 
Mr. PLUMB. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 


g a pension to Andrew J. 
with the accompanying 
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of the bill (S. 149) forfei a of certain 
ate at Town bo ait te ne oe 

for other 
call up at the earliest moment. 


lands to the 
ction of railroads in that State, and 
It is the bill I gave notice on Friday that I should 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read. 
ag Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 
McMILLAN. Is this the bill of which the Senator from Kan- 
sas 21515 PLUMB] gave notice? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 
Mr. McMILLAN. Is the bill a Senate or a House bill? 
Mr. PLUMB. Itis Senate bill 149. 
Mr. McMILLAN. Is the bill being now read for information? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is being read for consider- 
ation, the Senate having by unanimous consent ordered it to be done. 
Mr. McMILLAN. Are there any amendments reported by the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands? 
Mr. PLUMB. Yes. 
Mr. McMILLAN. Then I suppose they will be acted on first, be- 
other amendments are to be offered. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. They will. The reading will pro- 


The Chief Clerk resumed and concluded the of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The bill is from the Com- 
mittee on Public with amendments. The amendments will be 
stated in their order. 


The CHIEFCLERK. Insection 5, line 14, after the words right to,” 
the committee report to insert the words ‘‘acquire from the Govern- 
spr bens at the 5 fixed by wre died so as to read: 


2 — es ahali hve te: pats ee FF... Chita ned 


exceeding one quarter-section to any one 
Wittens amendment was 


agreed to. 
The next amendment Was, in section 5, line 18, after the word ‘‘pur- 


chase,” to insert and the payment of the price thereof;’’ so as to read: 


3 and the payment of tho price theres hang wate aa Tanoe otta 
of such „men which 
made ob the iceal land off of the 3 phe phone 


The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was in section 6, line 5, to strike out the words 
“the same” and insert “this act,” and in line 6 to strike out the words 
“this act” and insert the same; so as to read: 


same, be me cnet upon the’ same for thop and shall be 
erie Oe Se Ee SRS Dek DAOR ta ee 
The amendment EAR 


Mr. PLUMB. There is a report which accompanies the bill, but it 
is longer I think than would be edifying to have read to the Senate, 
and I think I can state ina much briefer way what I conceive to be the 
facts and the merits of this controversy. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I should like to have the report read, if the Sen- 
ator has no objection. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator has a copy of it, I suppose. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Yes, sir, I have. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minnesota has 
a right to have the report read if he desires it. 

Mr. PLUMB. Of course there can be but one purpose in that. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Well, I think that is a very gratuitous remark 
of the Senator. 

ThePRESIDENT pro tempore. The reading of the report being called 
for, it will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the following report, submitted by Mr. PLUMB 


January 18, 1886: 

The Committee on FCC 
ing a part of oertain lands gran to the State of Iowa to aid in the construc- 
tion of railroads in dees Hints, and Sor ONAT v.... 


bill entire, asagreed by the committee and reported to the Senate on 
11 llth day of 2 follows: 
“IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITLD STATES. 
“ ee 1885.—Mr. 8 of 9 e the following bill, which 
read twice, and referred to 


Public Lands. 
m, arte er 1886.— Mr. eee Omit 
— by Nr. Pian the parts printed in italics. ‘43 


eT bill D forfeiting a part of certain lands granted to the State of Iowa to aid in 
the on of railroads in that State, and for other purposes, 


eS nacad. D tht Bualo oaa Houia Representatives of the United States of 
assembled, That ‘ietion is hereby conferred on the cir- 
euit court of the United States for the northern district 


district of Iowa to — and de- 
termine 5 of yrs al 
who a the United 


ternate sections, to aid in the construction of a 
approved May 12, 1864, concerning such of said lands as bave been pat- 


ented to the State of Iowa for the use and benefit of the Sioux and Saint 

Paul Railroad Com and have not been by said State conveyed to said rail- 

nited States heret T 

8 8 plian — not of 
—— oom ce e 

a e possession of the same, subject to the 


ions 
“Sero. 2. That the Dae attorney of thé United States for the 
pian onda owa, under the direction of the General, 

w or in 


Puttication to be 


dent defendants as 
That the 


TEES TAL thee Tarikan be wack Peik FIS, hall hes the right to revise 
“SEO. e sui A we re 
the judgment or decree of the circuit court — there the Sn; 
J) A ctor ane 
and writs of error in civil causes 


2 — 
“ 5. That * of the lands mentioned herein are 2 to belong to 
the United States, the same shall constitute a part of the ect to homestead and 


or for business purposes, person or persons any of said 
lands as „or their grantees, shall have the tto acquire the 
Government, at the price by law, the not exceeding 
one quarter-section to any one purchaser, he ces proof to the satisfaction 
of the Secretary of the Interior of the fact such and the payment of 
the price thereof, w: pitty enya pipra giae orotate Fob cag abet een 

in w. . * eng proof being made as 
above within twelve months after the passage of is act, patents sl issue to 
the or parties ee for the land, not exceeding one quarter- 
section to any one 


cupan 
CCC 
and shall be treated as if at the date of 


be 
Provided, That such occupancy shal! be continuous; and such persons 
in formal entries at the land-office to the extent 
land as each of said 
each settler, and be entitled to enter u: 


its passage are as follows: 

In 1864, by an act ngress approved May 12 (see ya rer peor 
Large, volume 13, pose Tha Beene ot lands was made to the State of Iowa to 
aid in the construction of railroads, the first section of which grant was in lan- 


of Io for the purpose of in the 
tenia fe to the south line of the State of 
e said State of E ET tag ratio 


ied, so much 
ted by odd numbers, as shall be equal to such lands as 
have sold, reserved, or otherwise apie ow pee orto eee the right of home- 


8 


stead iement or pre-emption ich lands thus indi- 
cated b; Sad S DO cae coche tor tae AMS OF bef ne arena 7-day 
terior, aforesaid : 


Ji be held by the State of Iowa for the uses and 
hat Lee 


Provided further, 
reserved to the United States by an actof Congress, 
competent authority, for the een be of aiding im any obi 
provementor — purpose w. same are 


reserved in which 
case the rightof way shall be granted, subject to the approval of the t 


Section 2 of sa 


nt fixed double minimum valne to the even-numbered sec- 
tions remainin rand 


lying within the limits of the said grant, and provided for 


the purposes resaid : 

blic highways for the use of the Govern- 
82 States free of toll or other charges upon the transporta» 
tion of any property or troops of the United States. 
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patented as aforesaid untilsaid of them, are completed, when 
the whole of the lands —̃ä ñ8Ü— granted be patented to the State for the uses 
and none other: That if the said Western Rail- 

least 20 of its said road 


the said lands hereby granted and not patented to the State of Iowa 
for the pu securing the com; of the said roads within such tim: 
not to exceed five 


The further sections of the t are not regarded material to a full under- 
standing of the facts by w: your committee have been guided in reaching 
their conclusions, and are re omitted. 

.. gpa ony AY the State of Iowa, by act approved April 3, 
this grant, and as of road first named 


f 

5 sf 
Be 
a 
1852 
. 
Fa Fr 
any 
g 
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: 
; 
F 
3 
g 
F 
: 
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i 
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ö 
: 
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it an with the Dubuque and Sioux City Railroad Compan: 
whereby the company permi the former company to run its throu 
trains from Le Mars to Sioux City over its track, the Sioux City and Saint Paul 
agreeing in therefor not to continue the construction of its road 
from Le to Sioux City, and not todo any local business, passenger, freight, 
or express, two ts, which agreement has to day been 


Le Mars is 56.13 miles. The governor of Iowa certified to its p t completion 
i i by the act 6 On July 


26, 1872, to the completion of two sections ot 10 miles each; on A to 
the completion of one section of 10 miles; on February 4, 1873, 7 

10 of com was ever made by 
the governor covering fraction of a 10-mile section, to wit, 6.13 miles of road 
built from the terminus of the last 10-mile section certiied by the governor to Le 


Acres, 
List I. patented October 16, 1872, contained....... eos. adanan aaka V 191, 464, OF 
List 2, patented June 17, oontained. . — 205, 374.76 
List 3, patented January 25, contained. — 10,911.41 
List 4, patented June 4, 1877, contained. . Ma 160. 
2 ———T——————— — — — 407, 910, 21 


The last patent was ſor lands awarded in lieu of lands taken by settlers, and 


which were claimed to belong to the railroad company un 

Of the lands so ted 66 acres are within the t “in place —that 

is, composed of odd-nu: sections within 10 es on each side of the 

road as su, to have been located; 195,842.55 acres were as in- 

dem: is, in lieu of odd-num! within 10 miles on each side 
hich had been taken by settlers or oi the date 


The company was entitled to 10 sections or 6,400 acres of land for each mile of 
road co within a section of 10 continuous miles. The 
by the governor of Iowa, 
i sections, or 320,000 acres, if all the sections were full. 
This leaves out ofaccount the fractional section of road of 6.13 miles in length, aud 
to which reference will hereafter be made. 
Fifteenth of the State of Iowa, a 


of the General Assembly 
? vernor was “authorized and directed tocertify to Sioux 
City and Saint Paul Railroad Company any or all lands which are now held by 
the State of Iowa in trust for the benefit of said railroad company, in aceordance 
with the provisions” of the act of April 20, 1866, heretofore referred to. 
But the of this act there had been certified to the railroad com- 
3 FVP 
= Gao pie gnome 5 to be earned by 3 five full sec- 
ns of road es eac! Vo lands were certified under visions 
the act last above mentioned, 


BA ip ee yen the railroad com — pee saroe Sat am —— 
or from the State of Iowa. 


All the said railroad between the southern line of Minnesota and the city of 
by said com: 5 
gran 


Land 
the distance from the Minnesota State line to a point opposite Le Mars, about 
six miles west of the line as constructed. Pe 
r could not or would not certify ad- 


| 


com} by à com: with the conditions of said grani 
are absolutely and entirely resumed by the State of lowa, and that the 
same be and are absolutely vested in said State as if the same had never been 


to company. 
“Src, 2. This act being deamon of immediate importance shall take effectand 
be in force from and after its publication in the Iowa State Register and the 


rr City he w 11 published in the State of Iowa. 
‘This act operated to vest the State of Iowa of all title to the lands patented 
earned railroad com- 


to it and uncertified in so far as they were lands not 
. But for the then 


8 


of the con existing the question as 
y Pad earned any ion of these lands by the construc- 
section was un 


ENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 7, 1882. 
By letter from the Secretary of the Interior, dated the 3d instant, I was di- 
to before you a 


1458 
the 
K 
＋ 
i 
H 
775 
| 
175 

| 

E 

F 


Mil- 
Iowa by act of approved May 12, 1364, Seren ter On thee ree 
as 
Tat . tor 


rd to the surrender oi patents issued 

y, for lands which have not been earned by said compan: 

A list of the for, C 
statement of the reasons for withholding TS eee particularly 


Governor of Iowa, 
This letter was furnished to the register of the State land office, who 
the requi Subsequent! Seeretary of 


Sin: On the 7th day of March, 1882, the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office addressed a letter to you in relat 


Mil- 
72.) 
a 


Th reply to that letter Hon. J. K. Po re; r 
— — November 23, 1882, to the ' ser, which 
ferred to me by him, accom with a statement from the General Land Of 


each road takes a moiety. 


The t is thus 
acres) of the amount of E 
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mile limits . 324,827.17 acres as the amount 
ve been the State canara gonad we ao 


issued inadverten thority 
under the granting act N to issue patents except upon completion of 
“any section of 10 consecutive miles.“ 

The er in his report of November 22, 1882, states that 85,457.40 acres have 
been withheld from conveyance to said company by the State on account of the 
failure — som cae to complete the road as required by the act of cee 
ma e 

tate 5 we an act of her General 
— to the State all lands 
oral Anes and Saint Paul allroad Compan: 


from the date of the of the grant. 

Pie act of 8 g the — contains the follo proviso, viz: 
ed 7 fu roads are not compl within ten years 
from their seve: 6 granted and 
not patented shall revert to the State of Iowa for the purpose of securing the 


nd provided 

Janda abel nok in a8 r „Except as the same 
are patented under the provisions 5 the State fail to com- 

e a moar argent years after the ee yes 

ds undisposed of as aforesaid shall revert to Sites States.” 
the 83,043.03 acres of land aforesaid, not having been ed 

said com y by the completion of said road, and not having bee 
d — State wi five years after the lapse of said ten years, re- 


verted to the 

The State * regarding mas unsettled) does not, it would 

decline to restore such suck landsto the Uni United States, but in reply to the letter 

of March 7, 1882, addressed to you, th r states it would be im roper to 
surrender the patents in accordance with the request of the Commissioner, be- 
cause such patents contain as well the lands which have been earned and trans- 
ferred to the said company as those which have not been earned 
held and are resumed ont, the State. 

He further states that the governor would not even have authority to relin- 

quish to the General Governmentany of these lands patented to the State with- 
— an act of the General Assembly empowering him to make such relinquish- 
meet and no such law exists.” 

If there is no authority vested in you or any of the officers of the State to re- 
vest the United Sete with ony U hey to th 
you proprie! obtaining au 
possible, in order that such lands ma: 

Unless some early — 2 is taken looking to that end it 
duty of this Department to a resort Peas >, lega) gs for the 

restoration of such lands to the General Governm 

I would — os that the patents containing lands,’ both earned and unearned, 
could be surrendered, and cancellation could be made upon the books of the 
General Land Office as to the unearned lands and a new nt be issued to the 
State embracing all earned lands, pepers y arecitation (withother proper reci- 
tations) as to grey Sareek A by relation as of the date of the former patents; or, 
the of the under — authority, eould by deed reconvey to 
the i pa States the unearned lands. 

Very respectfully, 


Ion. BUREN R. SHERMAN, 
Governor of 


and were with- 


would become the 


II. M. TELLER, Secretary. 


Ìowa. 


Oraa ee of the Secretary of the ai ged was 9 and oc- 
sing om excitement among 5 far and near who were desirous of 
es Ay nag the public domain. The ae coupled with the other 


“ CHAPTER 71,—An act to relinquish and reconvey sas the Brotha’ eee 
and rights to lands gran to the State of Iowa by the act of Congress enti- 
tled ‘An act for a grant of land to the State of Iowa in alternate sections to aid 
in the construction ef a railroad in the State of Iowa,’ a . 

ons of act. 


3 which have not been earned pursuant to the prov: 

“Whereas by an act so epee pny koe May 12, A. D. fenn pepeg Anact 
ſor a grant oſ lands te the State of Iowa in alternate sections in the construc- 
tion of a railroad in said FC 
for the purpose of aiding in the construction of a railroad from ged a 5 
said State to the south Tine of Minnesota, atsuch t as the State migh ae 
between the Big Sioux and the West Fork of the Moines River, w I 
was made to and accepted by the State of Iowa upon the conditions, restric- 
tions, and qualifications therein named; and 

“ Whereas by acts of the General Assembly of the State of Iowa, approved 
a 8, A. D. 1866, and April 20, A. D. 1866, the lands, rights, powers, duties, 

trusts conferred upon a State of Iowa by said act Congress were duly 
necepied on the part of Iowa; an 
by an act 0 8 the General Assembly of the State of ode 1 
April 3, A. D. 1866, so much of the lands, in righ 8 pri 9 Ja i 
as were or might be conferred in pursuance of act of to aid in 
construction of the aforesaid road were disposed of, 3 * conferred 
upon the Sioux City and Saint Paul Railroad Compan 3 and 

“Whereas said railroad company duly accepted sai: t but failed to com- 
plete said railroad as uired by the terms and conditions of said grant; and 

“ Whereas by an act o tha Geneon} Aath of the State of Iowa, approved 
March 16, A. D. e apen fen ye, eee ee e to be 
granted to the Sioux City and Saint Paul Railroad Company fag oar acts of Con- 
gress and of the General Assembly of the State of Iowa, w. had not been 

earned by said railroad company by a compliance with the 33 of said 
on were absolutely and entirely resumed the State of Iowa, and vested 

S said State, F never been granted to said 
railroad com 

“Whereas Tt io dest desirable that all lands and rights to lands resumed — 
State of Iowa as aforesaid should be conveyed to and vested in the United 
Sandor eee DOALA re trey eam ta the use of — putters as 
provided by the acts of Co: relati ee Now, therefore, 

enacted of Iowa, That = I lands and = 
07 of the acts of 
relinquished 


onamo: & he governor of the of the State of I is thorized and directed 
* e of Iowa a an 
—— to the of the Interior ai ands which 


Rot been patented by the State to the Sioux City and Saint Paŭl 
wy an list of land so certified by the governor hall be presumed to be the 
relinquished and conveyed by section 1 of this act: Provided, That noth- 


ing in this section contained shall be construed to apply to lands situated in the 
Dickinson and O’Brien, 


counties of 

“SEC, 3. This act being deemed of immediate importance shall take effect and 
be in force from and after its publication in the Iowa State , anewspaper 
ublished at Des Moines, Iowa, and the Sioux City Jou |, a newspaper pub- 
575 at Sioux Ci — ja 


the lands which the ure directed him to So certify, and 
the lands relinquished by the State of Iowa has ever been — to the Interior 


ment, 
‘he foregoing are believed to be the ears facts in the case. Extended 
d seem to be unn 


posa of should revert to the United States. The State of 
po 


wer to convey to the United States, by means of the acts above quoted, all 


e interest o y conve ed by patent m the United States, It is proba- 
bly, necessary, „that the United States should declare a forfeiture o of the 
unearned lands and assert the reversionary interest —— for in the original 


that her action in reconveying to the United States the lan 
3 the railroad company, the beneficiary of the trust, o: 


its rights 


e question remains therefore to bo settled now, ganos asit ea have been 
if lows) had not reconveyed, what lands the compan: earned by a compli- 
ance with the act of Congress. Such lands ics ans Pr by the t asthey have 
not earned revert to the Government. It is le that t 8 fairly 
earned ten sections to the mile for the first 50 road co: nstructed, and there 


can be no claim for lands for any portion of the ee perae LeMarsand Sioux 
cuy, for no road was constructed between those 

he chief controversy, then, . y asserted before 
the committee, and in the last Con to lands for the miles of road by 
them constructed and for which no 7 ane 


that there must be legislation before the railroad company can 
count of the construction of the 6 miles—that is, if it te ay hos 

The company ask Congress practically n an act 
six miles—that is to say, — ly making a new 4 for that is the com- 
plexion of it if the o) does not give the lands to the company; and = 
that act does give the lands “to the company then all that is necessary js som 
proper and effective means of declaring what the law is and enforcing it. "The 
Tar io ao ja is by a suit in the proper court. This the bill of the com- 
m provides for. 

The company claim that to have built from Le Mars to Sioux City would have 
been a useless waste of money, for a road already existed between these places ; 
that they were therefore warranted in stopping at Le Mars and claiming lands 
for the ömile ——— and ly because made a running arran 
liraina wes ran to Sioux City, the terminus fixed by 
t lied: 

ie Sate aaa to build to Le Mars at all. It had a scope of 

more a tan within which to fix its initial point on the southern line of 

and could have so located its line as to have run far to the east or to 

the west of Le Mars, and built through to Sioux City in compliance with the 

terms and intention of the act of Congress, leaving am distance between its 

own — 2 5 7 — of the other company to obtain ample local business for the 
su ine. 

Phe fact fact that the road of the Dub pee ‘and Sioux City Com y was near! 
completed before the Sioux City Saint Paul commen construction 
evidence sufficient to 5 thet belief that the latter company built to Le Mars 
with the purpose and with the intent of stopping there and the benefit 
ofa vee ewes to Sioux City without 8 as called for by the act of 


proper to bea full and 88 
offset an 8 claim ofthe company to what it is pleased to call“ 
table consideration” at the a gress, Their op tion to the bill uri ler 
consideratlon is evidence tha t they do not Coot balire . —.— entitled to any 
lands for the six miles under the law as it now stands. If this is not so, why 
pon a ty oe snbmits every question at issue to the proper United States 
co 
Inasmuch as! 


<< the final settlement until such time as the sett! 


lack of title, will tion gives them for their nee terest in the 
e bill under considera’ to such of land from the rail- 
road company as have occu Wei purchased in faith for homestead 


purposes prior right to * land, not ex ing 160 acres to an 
rson, at the Government price. This concession may be considered of 
propriety, as the railroad company, having neither title nor shadow of it, 
there is no equity 3 — the Government in favor of under it. Bui 
the committee are advised that there are not over three or four persons who 
could claim the benefit of this provision, and that their are not contested 
by any other actual settler. 
The lands in question being occupied by settlers who went upon them in good 
rec with the pepas of making for themselves homes, such persons are pro- 
the bill as to all lands which may be found by the court to belong to 
the Ne National Government. 
In the 2 peng of the committee there can be no valid objection tothe 
e railroad company believe they are entitled to land for 
then merc ought to favor the bill, for under it 
uly If they are not so entitled they 
yt hope to get any, lands on account of 
ts is passed. If this bill will 5 
never get Rea But the bill will set 


their claims, if valid, will be 


t to know that they can not 
— construction forthe day of land 
the company the lands it desires, it w: 


1886. 
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the controversy that will w more an with each succeeding delay, and 
cr eee Wii Donate tae akan once renion of O10 venoms ts the 


on of the legal status of the lands in ion. 
It has not been n to secure the prompt and cordial assent of the com- 
mittee to this bill to bring into play the ordinary and inevitable 
vailing „ men ev here in favor of men struggling for the 
ion oi 


mes upon the public domain against the opposition of the am- 
ple capital and widespread facilities for influencing public opinion and legisla- 
tion and the unscrupulous methods of a railroad corporation. 

As a measure of simple justion, inspired by neither fear nor favor, che bill de- 
serves to become a law at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. PLUMB. I shall detain the Senate about ten minutes, I think, 
in stating this case. 
SENATORS’ PRIVATE SECRETARIES, 


Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Will the Senator allow me to offer a reso- 
lution? If there is objection, of course it will go over until to-morrow, 
but I think the Senate will adopt it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER [Mr. HARRISON in the chair]. The 
Senator from Virginia proposes to offer a resolution, and asks for its 
immediate consideration. It will be read for information. The Chief 
Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Whereas the following resolution was presented and passed on the 4th instant, 
to wit: That each 5 report to the Senate on Monday next the name 


of his private $ 
Whereas an amendment was offered, ed, and prevailed that said report 
arch $; and 


should appear in the RECORD on Monday, 
Whereas but seventeen Senators report the names of their private secreta- 
z re, 


the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate be required to report to- 
certificates of 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of this resolution? The Chair hears none. 

The resolution was considered, and agreed to. 

Mr. LOGAN. I desire to present, for the purpose of having read, a 
letter bearing on this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The letter sent to the desk by the 
Senator from Illinois will be read if there be no objection. TheChair 
hears none. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

WaAsuHINGTON, March 5, 1886. 


My Dear Sin: I see by the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, now before me, that the 
Senator from Virginia . RIDDLEBERGER], in some remarks made by him on 
the 3d of March, used the following language: 

Would it be permissible for me to intimate that while Eads was not on this 
floor, he has three henchmen here, two of them representing Republican jour- 
nals and one a Democratic journal, coming to get information, to libel Senators 
on this floor whenever they can get their type and presses to work,” &c. 

This charge is a serious one, and, as it is utterly untrue, I hasten to meet it 
with an emphatic denial. I beg to assure you, in the most itive manner, and 
without the slightest reservation, that no representative of the press is now or 
has been, either directly or indirectly, authorized to speak for the ship-railway 
bill, or for me, upon the floor of ei House of Congress, or to any member 
thereof, and I scorn the imputation that I would authorize or consent to any 
libelous assault upon a Senator who did not support a measure in which I am 
DA oy t the shi il the fl the Sonate er iis cor 

represent me or the s way on oor o: or House, 
— the tha wig a 


Hon. Jons A. Locax, Uniled States Senate. Air : 

. Mr. LOGAN. I merely desire that that letter, sent to me to be pre- 
sented to the Senate, be referred to the Committee on Commerce or any 
committee, I do not care which, with instruction that they investigate 
this charge, as the writer requests. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Will the Senator put in writing his 
motion or resolution? 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. What is that? 

Mr. LOGAN. I move that the letter be referred to a committee, I 
do not care which committee, according to the request of the writer. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Committee on Commerce has charge of the sub- 
ject-matter. 

Mr. PLATT. I should say the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions was the proper committee. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Ido not care to take up the time of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas. I do not fear any investigation, nor do I recognize 
the fact that I am bound to appear before any committee at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Eads or anybody else. I know what I have stated h 
to be true, and as soon as I can get certain documents, and especially 
some from Saint Louis, I shall be ready to state to this Senate what I 
can state with documentary evidence to sustain it. 

I care not to what committee that may be referred; I shall appear 
before none. It is this Senate that I propose to speak to. I say again 
that if this Senate floor is to be open to vilifiers and b it 
certainly ought to be open to ladies and to gentlemen. t state- 
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ments I shall make and what proofs I shall introduce will be to the 
country at and to this Senate with open doors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois proposes a 
resolution, which will be read. } 

Mr. PLUMB. I think under the circumstances I ought not to yield 
further. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas declines to 

ield. 

OMS. PLUMB. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution of the Senator from 
Illinois will be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the letter of James B. Eads be referred to the Committee on 
ema andthatthey be instructed to thoroughly investigate the charge contained 


Mr. PLUMB. I suggest that that lie over and be a 

Mr. HARRIS. I think the first suggestion of the tor from Ill- 
inois was the proper one, that the letter be referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, which has charge of the subject-matter. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is what I desired to do, but different Senators 
made other ions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution goes over, so that no 
present action can be taken on it. 


FRAUDULENT IMPORTATION OF CHINESE. 


Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CONGER. I ask the Senator from Kansas to allow me to sub- 
mit a reselution. 

Mr. PLUMB. I yield. 

Mr. CONGER submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and to: 


the t b; t O. L. Spaulding in November, relative to 
the 928 ym He ore okey be mof Chi Slate at the port 
of San Francisco; also the supplemental report regarding the same practice at 
Port Townsend, Wash., —— with the tables accompanying each report. 


SAINT PAUL AND SIOUX CITY RAILROAD GRANT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 149) forfeiting a part of certain lands granted to the State of 
Towa, to aid in the construction of railroads in that State, and for other 


and Saint Paul Railwa 
ect the point at which it 


distances of at least 50 miles from east to west. It built 56.13 miles 
within the time named in the granting act. 

When it its construction a company known then as the Du- 
buque and Sioux City Railroad Company had built clear across the 
State of Iowa, and in the progress of its building had built to the 
town of Le Mars and from Le Mars to Sioux City, Le Mars being north- 
east of Sioux City about 30 miles. That road, as I said, was completed 
at the time when the Sioux City and Saint Paul Railway Company 
commenced its construction. The Sioux City and Saint Paul - 
way Company built to this same town of Le Mars, in the direction of 
Sioux City, from the point at which it originated its work, and there 
stopped, and the railroad thus built, as I said, was 56.13 miles long, 
consisting of five sections of 10 miles each, and this fraction of 6.13 
miles. The law of Congress provided that the land should be certified 
to the State for the benefit of the company building the railroad as 
the road was built in sections of 10 miles; the lands were certified to 
the State for the pi of being conveyed to the company on account 
of the building of these 50 miles of railroad, five sections of 10 miles 
each, and were by the State of Iowa patented or conveyed to the rail- 
road company; but no lands have eyer been conveyed to the railroad 
company on account of the building of the fraction of 6.13 miles. Be- 
tween 85,000 and 90,000 acres within the limits of the grant, subject 
to the grant, arestill unconveyed. The whole controversy isas to what 
shall become of the lands which lie opposite to and conterminus with this 
fractional section of railroad and of so many lands as lie beyond the com- 
pleted line of the railroad as may attach to that line as indemnity. 

It was claimed on the of the railroad d rac before the com- 
mittee that notwithstanding the fact that they have not built a full 
section of 10 miles, they were entitled to lands at the same rate per 
mile for the building of the 6 miles that they would have received 
if they had built 10 miles, and they asked the committee to so legis- 
late as to give them these lands and restore the remainder of the land 
to the public domain. 

The controversy, therefore, as I said, is as to the lands which the com- 
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pany claim as belonging to them, if not by law by right, on account of 
having built this fractional section of road. The committee found, and 
it is so stated in the report, that the railroad company had the choice 
of location, and that it not only built to Le Mars voluntarily and there- 
fore is in a condition only to claim that which a strict construction of 
the law would give it, but that when it built to Le Mars it made a con- 
tract with the connecting road whereby it ran its trains to Sioux City, 
thus making in one sense a through line from the south border of Min- 
nesota to Sioux City, and it also made a contract that it would do no 
local business between the town of Le Mars and Sioux City, thereby de- 
stroying to that extent at least one of the main purposes that Congress 
had in mind in making the land grant, that is to say, to secure the con- 
struction of a railroad between the Minnesota State line and Sioux City 
which should be operated for the benefit of all the people living along 
its line as well as those persons who might live beyond either terminus 
or who might have business over it. 

In the course of the investigation itwas ascertained that the railroad 
company filed its mapof permanent location upon a line an average of 
about 6 miles west of the line on which it subsequently built the road. 
If it had built on that line it would have gone 6 miles west of Le 
Mars, and therefore would not have joined the railroad of the Dubuque 
and Sioux City Railroad Company at that point, but would have been 
necessitated to go farther north to make a connection, and probably in 
that event would have gone on to Sioux City and carried out the in- 
tention of the act of Con 

Subsequently, and without any authority of Congress, the line of lo- 
cation was changed, or rather the road was constructed upon a line other 
than the one upon which the withdrawal of the lands had been made, 
and other than the one which it had filed originally with the Interior 
Department. Under the decision of the Supreme Court the committee 
believed that would have been an avoidance of the entire grant; but a 
portion of the lands having been certified to the railroad company, the 
committee did not deem it advisable to go into that question, but lim- 
ited its action entirely to a proposition to send to the circuit court of 
the United States the question as to what right, if any, the railroad 
company had by reason of the completion of this fractional section of 
railroad, declaring at the same time the forfeiture and the reversionary 
interest of the United States for the purpose of laying a foundation for 
this suit. 

That, as I said, is all the question there is in this bill, as I conceive, 
simply investing the circuit court of the United States with jurisdiction 
to determine what rights, if any, the railroad company has by reason 
of this partial performance, and in the event that the court shall decide 
that the railroad company has no interest by reason of such partial per- 
formance, then the lands which are claimed to pertain to that fractional 
section of railroad shall revert to the United States and become a part of 
the public domain. 

The bill then provides a plan for the disposition of these lands, giving 
the preference to settlers, to those who are now upon them, according 
to the ordi method whereby the public lands are of. 

I do not desire at this time to detain the Senate in a discussion of 
the bill. If its further discussion shall become n in the course 
of what may occur, I shall then ask to be heard. All I wanted to do 
now was to make a brief statement of the facts in the case as found by 
the committee and the embodiment of the result of that finding in the 
bill which has been read to the Senate. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. President, I offer the following amendment; 
at the end of section 1 add: 

And said company shall be deemed to have earned and be entitled to receive 


100 sections of land for each 10 miles, and ratably for thereof, for each 
7 nore law; the facts 
s0 


and — 2 — earned to be 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Minnesota. - 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. President, this matter has been before the 
Senate on a former occasion. At the last a similar bill was 

ed from the Committee on Public Lands, and the matter was dis- 
cussed somewhat at that time. The Senator from the chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Lands, has stated pretty nearly as I 
would state myself the facts involved in the case, although in some re- 
spects I shall state facts which modify very materially his conclusions 
and I think should modify them in the mind of any person consider- 
ing this matter fairly. 

e Senator stated in his that the Sioux City and Saint Paul 
Railroad Company were authorized to construct a line of road from a 
point on the northern line of Iowa, being the southern line of Min- 
nesota, to Sioux City, in Iowa, a southeasterly course. He also stated 
that the Sioux City company had a right to select the point on the 
Minnesota State line from which it would start and run to Sioux City. 
That is true; but there are other facts in that connection which must 
be stated in order to the whole truth. 

The Saint Paul and Sioux City Railroad Company is a corporation ex- 
isting under the laws of the State of Minnesota. That company was 
authorized by act of Congress and of theState Legislature of Minnesota 
to construct a line of road from Saint Paul running southwesterly to a 
point on the southern line of the State of Minnesota, looking to a con- 


nection between Saint Paul and Sioux City. This line in Iowa was in- 
tended as a continuation and a supplement to the linefrom Saint Paul 
to the southern boundary line of the State of Minnesota. 

The great benefit which was to result to the State of Iowa from the 
construction of the road from Sioux City to the Iowa line was because 
it made a connection with the Saint Paul and Sioux City road on that 
line to Saint Paul. It opened upto that country a connection with the 
Mississippi River at Saint Paul, and brought it into communication by 
direct line by rail with the head of Lake Superior. The great benefit 
of that connection will be appreciated when it isremembered that North- 
western Iowa, Eastern Nebraska, and all that region is an agricultural 
country. This direct line of communication by rail from Sioux City 
to Saint Paul and the head of Lake Superior opened up to that country 
a line of transportation for all its grain and aA BE j products by the 
waters of the lakes, the great transportation ronteto New York. They 
strike at the head of Lake Superior the great water line which com- 
municates between the Western waters and the market at New York 
and all the Eastern markets. It not only did that, but it opened to all 
this country, and not only to this country but to the country embraced 
in the State of Kansas represented by the chairman of the Committee 
on Public Lands so ably, a market to which they could go for lumber, 
which they needed so much in the construction of their houses, their 
fences, and all their building i It gave them a lumber mar- 
ket in competition with the Saint Louis market and with the Chicago 
market, as well as opening up all this country to the agricultural prod- 
ucts and giving them the advantage of competition between the great 
water routes and the railroad lines of the country to the East. 

So the Saint Paul and Sioux City road would have defeated the pur- 
pose of its creation if it had not made direct connection at the point 
at which the Saint Paul and Sioux City road struck the northern line 
of Iowa and the southern line of Minnesota. It had no choice, if it 
acted in good faith to the people of that country, where it would start 
on the northern line of Iowa; it had to start where the Saint Pauland 
Sioux City road terminated, and that was in a direct line between Saint 
Paul and Sioux City. 

So while the statement of the Senator from Kansas may be literally 
true, that under the act of Congress it had a right to select a point on 
the northern line of Iowa, perhaps within a range of 50 miles, under 
that act, where it would start, the fact is that it was compelled in good 
faith and by existing circumstances to commence at the termination of 
e Seaton eee ore Paul 7 

ty was composed o: same persons who composed Sioux 
City and Saint Paul road, and, as I stated on a former occasion, they 
were gentlemen who were deeply interested in . 
They were men who resided in that country, w. every in- 


country, They live there; they have been my neigh ; I know them, 
and they have devoted their whole lives to the development of that sec- 
tion of ri a have done it successfully. So there is rors 
attempt of any overgrown corporation or any y to e 
of the Government for work which they have notdone. that 

‘is company ask is that may be to have the amount 
of land specified by the act of for the completion of so much 
of their road as has been built within the time prescribed by the act of 


Co: 

President, another fact is of importance. The Dubuque and 
Sioux City Railroad was a land-grant road under the laws of Iowa and 
acts of the Congress of the United States. It was authorized to build a 
road from Dubuque, as nearly as could be on the forty-second parallel of 
north lati to the Missouri River ata point near Sioux City. If that 
line had been followed it would have struck the Missouri River below 
Sioux City and run northward to get to that city. But in 1864, after 
the land grant to the Dubuque and Sioux City road was made, the com- 
pany came to Congress and secured an amendment to the grant of land 
in the original act. In 1864 by the act approved June 2 it was pro- 
vided— 

That the Dubuque and Sioux City Railroad Company may so far change their 
line between Fort Dodge and Sioux City as to secure the best route between 
those points; enid change shall not im) the right to, nor change the location 
of, their present land grant. 

This Dubuque and Sioux City road built its line about the forty- 
ran second parallel of north latitude to Fort Dodge. From that point it 
ran inanorthwesterly course tostrike Le Mars, and from Le Mars turned 
directly southwest to go to Sioux City; so that it left its original route, 
which was due east, ran northwesterly to Le Mars, a point on the line 
of the Sioux City and Saint Paul road, and turned directly southwest 
to Sioux City, the terminus of the Sioux City and Saint Paul road. So, 
when the Sioux City and Saint Paul Company built their line to Le 
Mars, they struck the Dubuque and Sioux City road, which had con- 
structed its line from Le Mars to Sioux City, directly on the route which 
the Sioux City and Saint Paul road would have been compelled to take 
had it built its line from Le Mars on down to Sioux City. 

The Dubuque and Sioux City road was a land-grant road. It got all 
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the land it was entitled to for every mile of this road coming out of the 
direct line on the forty-second parallel of north latitude up to Le Mars 
and back again to Sioux City. The land grant to the Sioux City and 
Saint Paul road was intended to secure the line between Sioux City 
and Saint Paul. The land of the Government had already been used 
to build the Dubuque and Sionx City road. When, therefore, the Saint 
Paul and Sioux City road arrived at Le Mars with its line it concluded 
that it should stop there, because it would have had to construct its 
road directly along the tracks of the Dubuque and Sioux City road to 
have arrived at Sioux City; but it did not leave the people of the coun- 
try without the road. The road was there, a land-grant road, a road 
under the control of the Government, a road subject to the legislation 
of Congress to-day; and if any such agreement has been made as is sug- 
ed by the Senator from Kansas, any contract of a character such as 
e has stated, the remedy is ample. But my information in regard to 
the fact is that there is no contract of that kind. It was neccessary, of 
course, to make a running arrangement between Le Mars and Sioux City, 
but that was all, and the Sioux City road had not left the public with- 
out ample conveniences at Sioux City for the independent transaction 
of all its business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator from Minnesota will 
yield, the hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the Chair will lay before 
the Senate the unfinished business. 

Mr. PLUMB, I simply wish to give notice that at the close of the 
formal morning business to-morrow I shall move to take up the bill 
which has just displaced by the regularorder. The Senator from 
Minnesota will go on to-morrow ? - 

Mr, McMILLAN. Yes, I will go on to-morrow morning. 

Mr. PLUMB. I give notice that I shall ask to resume the consider- 
ation of the bill to-morrow; and the Senator from Minnesota of course 
will then renew his remarks. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. SPOONER. I desire to offer an amendment to the bill which 
ge ae been laid aside, in order that it may be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The order to print will be made. 
RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SENATE AND EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS, 


The PRESIDENT protempore. The Chairlays before the Senate the 


unfinished business, being the resolutions reported by the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] from the Committee on the Judiciary Feb- 
ruary 18, expressing the sense of the Senate on the refusal of the At- 


torney-General to send to the Senate copies of papers called for by its 

resolution of January 25, 1886. The resolutions will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read the resolutions attached to the report, as follows: 
That the foregoing report of the Committee on the Judiciary be agreed 


re- 
duty and 


port of the Com in violation of his official 
the Government and of a good ad- 


on the J „ as 
subversive of the fundamental principles of 
ministration thereof. 


character are above rej an another who has Forgot eo 
such service is a violation of the spi gratitude 
the people and Government of the United States owe to the defenders of con- 
stitutional liberty and the integrity of the Government, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adoption of 
the resolutions. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, the calm and orderly administra- 
tion of a constitutional government is a subject in which the Senate, 
and the House of Representatives, and the President of the United 
States, and the people are all equally interested, and for which they 
are all, in their respective stations and places, equally responsible. It 
is in support of that calm, and orderly, and constitutional exercise of 
the functions of government that I now address myself to these resolu- 
tions. 

It has been at least forty years since any occasion of this kind has 
arisen between the executive department of the Government and the 
Senate; and when a little more than forty years ago a similar but not 
the same question arose, it had then been a long time before that any 
such question, or any question like it, had engaged the attention of the 
Senate, or the House of Representatives, or the people; for the instances 
in which there has been evinced the slightest reluctance on the part 
either of the Executive or the heads of Departments to respond to the 
calls of either House or of their committees for papers in possession 
either of the Executive or of the Departments have been very few in- 
deed. Sometimes in a case of political fever, as it might be called, there 
have been evinced, wide years apart, a reluctance and a hesitation on 
the part of the Executive or of the heads of Departments to do this 
thing; and then, that storm being over, the orderly administration of 


constitutional government went on as before, and either House of Con- 
gress on its request or demand, as the case might be, and the commit- 
tees of either House of Congress acting without a direct and positive 
authority to send for persons and papers, have always obtained from 
the Departments on their mere request everything that either House or 
its committees thought n for the proper discharge of their duties. 

* Now after almost a century, the Senate finds itself con- 
fronted by a refusal of the head of the Department of Justice to trans- 
mit copies of official papers and documents relating not to persons but 
to things, relating not to officers but to offices, on file in that Depart- 
ment. 

In order that the Senate may perfectly understand how the question 
stands, I ask the Secretary to read section 1767 and section 1768 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the sections 
indicated. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 1767. Every person hol any civil office to which he has been or here- 
after may be in by and advice and consent of the Senate, and 
who shail have aa qualified to act therein, shall be entitled to hold 
such office during the term for which he was „ unless sooner removed 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, or by the appointment, with 
ayant 3-10 S otra timation ban hae place, except as herein other- 


se provided. 
Sec. 1768. During any recess of the Senate the President is authorized, in his 
discretion, to suspend any civil officer appointed by and with the advice and 
of the ee of the United States, until 


designated take the oath and give the bond required by law to be taken 
and given by the suspended officer, and shall, during the time he performs the 


Senate, except for 
not to be filled, nominate persons to fill 
of the Senate, whether tem- 
officers suspended; and if the 
and consent to an int- 


dent shall nominate another 
of the Senate for the office, 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Section 346 of the Revised Statutes reads as fol- 
lows: 
Suen ie ee: b Genoa, who tal 
-General, who 
8 Departm: ustice, an rey: 


Not the President. Section 362 of the same statutes provides: 


person as soon as practicable to 


and the Territories as to manner of r respective duties; and 
the several and marshals are required to to the A 
ney-General an account of their and of state and con- 
dition of their offices, in such and manner as the Aitorney-Gen- 
eral may d 

Section 368 provides: 


Serc. 368. The Attorney-General shall exercise general wers 
over the accounts of district attorneys, marshals, clerks, . of 
the courts of the United States, 


Section 349 provides: 


SEC, 349. There shall be in the rtment of Justice a Solicitor of the Treas- 
ury, an assistant Solicitor of the ry, a Solicitor of Internal Revenue, a 
Naval Solicitor, and an iner of Claims for the Department of State, who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senat shall be entitled to the following salaries: The Solicitor of the Treas- 


er of Claims for the 


Then section 350 provides: 


Sxce. 350. The officers named in the preceding section shall exercise their func- 
— — under the supervision and control of the head of the Department of 


And then follows the provision as to the appointment of clerks, &c. 
Section 161 provides: 
Sec. 161. The head of each ent is authorized to regulations 


not inconsistent with law, for yvernment of his Department, the conduct 
of its officers and clerks, the distribution and performance of its business, and 


the 3 use, and preservation of the records, papers, and property apper- 
taining to it. 

Under the e of these provisions the Attorney-General of the 
United States has o regulati to be found in the Official Register 
of the Department of Justice, and the book I read from is the Register 
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coming up to 1884, mop aes e e gemma 8 
lations are the same now. I read from page 167: 


.... O; macor iggy vantage 


mit a thereof to t. They will, at the earliest 
period, VVV 
pro} of the United States in their hands. 


enever a district attorney retires from office he should make a 8 
inventory of all books in his office belo: to the United States, taking re- 
ceipts in duplicate from his successor, one of which must be sent to this De- 
partment before a final settlement of his accounts can be made. 

Mr. Duskin, the district attorney for the southern district of Alabama, 
was appointed by the President, by and with theadvice and consent of 
the Senate. His commission, if I am correctly informed, read this way: 
Chester A, Arthur, President of the United States of America, to all to whom these 

presents shall coms, greeting: 


Know ye, that re n 
and diseretion of 8 7 


1 said Geo: 

uly q 

5 say aes that is the commission of Mr. Duskin, if I am correctly 
informed. I have not a copy of it. I do not know but it might have 
been thought, if it had been called for by the Senate, as one of those 
things that would bear upon the suspension of Mr. Duskin, and, there- 
fore, not within the authority of the Senate to ask for or to receive. 
But I take it that that is the form of the commission from the cireum- 
stance that after the passage of the law regulating the tenure of civil 
offices in 1867, this form of commission was adopted by the President 
of the United States under the advice of the heads of his ents 
for all the Departments; and it is proved in evidence as being the form 
adopted at that time for the government of the Departments, and I 
know personally in fact that it has been continued until a recent period 
of time as the proper method under that law of issuing commissions; 
and I have no doubt the same form is now in use. By this, therefore, 
if I am correct as to the form of the commission, it will appear that 
under the broad seal of the United States and the signature of its then 
President, this gentleman, Mr. Duskin, was authorized and empowered 
to orm the duties of that office until his successor should have been 
duly appointed and qualified. 

Holding this commission, and so far as we yet know faithfully 
forming its duties, on the 17th day of July, 1885, the President Tia the 
United States, under the authority of the statute I have had read, sus- 
pended this gentleman by an order in these words: 


Executive Maxstox, Washington, D. C., July 17,1855. 
Sm: Your are hereby erg from 2 — office of attorney of the United 
States for the southern district o accordance with the terms of sec- 
tion 1768, Revised Statutes of the United and subject to all provisions of 


law applicable thereto. 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
To GrEorGE M. Drsxix, Esq., 
United States Aunin Mobile, Ala. 


On the same day the President of the United 2 pursuant to the 
designated 


same statute, issued this letter of authority to the person 

who was to perform the duties: 

Grover Cleveland, President of the United States of America, to all who shall see these 
presents, greeting: 


Know ye, that by virtue of the authority conferred upon 5 by sec- 
3 Revised Statutes ot the United States, Tdo he A Bates forthe 
M. Duskin, of Alabama, from the office of r here of apices d States for t — 
southern district of Alabama, until the ma of the 
and I —— desi l a John D. Burnett, of 8 — po he’ 8 of 
such in the mean time, he being a suitable person therefor, sub- 
ion of law applicable thereto. 

De whereof I have caused these letters to be made patent, and the 
857 of the United States to be hereunto affixed. 

Given under my hand at the city of Washington the 17th day of N in hess 

1 8 Lord 1885, and of the Independence of the United States of 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


By the President: 
feat.) T. F. BAYARD, 


of State. 

In that state of things the Senate met at its regular session on the 
first Monday of December last, and on the 14th of that month the 
President sent to the Senate the nomination of the same Mr. Burnett, 
the designated person, in these words: 


I nominate John D. Burnett, of 5 * bee Ly States 
for the southern district of Alabama, A eee 
GRO VER C EVELAND. 


That nomination being under consideration, on the 25th of January 
last the Senate adopted this resolution: 


Resolved, eee eee and he preg dan 


directed to transmit to the Senate all documents and papers tha 
been filed in the Department of J << ‘fiery AD. 5 
in relation to ent and conduct of 22 22 ce of district attorney of 


the managem 
the United States of the southern district of 


On the 28th of January, in reply to this resolution, the Attorney- 
General sent to the Senate a letter, which I ask the Secretary to read, 
to save my voice. 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, January 23, 1886. 
The President pro tempore of the Senate of the United States: 
I acknowledge the recei „ Senate adopted on the 25th 
— toe 
“Resolved, That 


me to 8a: 
of John D. Burnett, 
an 


the 
are mentioned in the ssid resolution, and still eee 


attorney of the 
bama, it is not considered that the 
| pia nce ba ania Dy acoplan win aaaea ds 
a | erate niena A bedient t 
Four o ient servant, 

oe 0 A. H. GARLAND, Altlorney-General, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The question then is, Mr. President, what was the 
nature of this nomination that the President of the United States sent 
to the Senate? You will observe that he had not undertaken, in the 
face of a statute that forbade it, to remove Mr. Duskin from the office 
of attorney of the United States for the southern district of Alabama, 
but pursuant to the statute and acting in terms under its authority and 
under no other authority, he suspended this gentleman from the per- 
formance of his duties. This gentleman remained still the attorney of 
the United States for the southern district of Alabama. He in 
the attitude of a military officer under arrest, as the President of the 
United States to-day might place the Lieutenant-General of the armies 
of the United States, General Sheridan; but that would not take Gen- 
eral Sheridan out of the Army, I take it. 

This act of the President, therefore, did not profess to be and was 
not an attempt to remove Mr. Duskin, but to withhold from him the 
right to perform the functions of that office until the judgment of the 
Senate could be taken in respect of his removal and the appointment 
of his enecessor. He takes pains, as he should, in his order of — 
sion and in his order of designation to state that both are subject to all 
the laws applicable thereto; and the preceding section of the Revised 
Statutes, a part of the law of 1867 and of 1869, declared in explicit 
terms that this man should not be removed except by the advice and 
consent of the Senate. It is plain, therefore, that he did not under- 
take to remove him, and that when the nomination of Burnett was sent 
to the Senate Duskin was the attorney of the United States for the 
southern district of Alabama. The proposition of the nomination was 
that Duskin should be removed by the appointment of this selected 
gentleman, if it should meet with the approval of the Senate, as his 
successor. 

That was the proposition; and therefore if the Senate of the United 
States were even a jury and had to submit to the judgment of the 
President of the United States as a judge as to what evidence should 
be laid before it connected with the case and its relevancy, it would 
have been relevant on the very issue submitted by the judge to thejury 
to know what was the conduct and management of that office in the 
hands of the person whom the President asked the Senate to assist him 
in g permanently by the Wer e of a successor. That 

e question. It was a question that had arisen before, not be- 
tween the President and the Senate, but by the predecessors of the 
present President of the United States in their own councils and with 
their own Cabinets and under the advice of the heads of their Depart- 
ments, which the Constitution of the United States authorizes them to 
require, as to what should be the course of the Executive in the exe- 
cution of the law which has been read. So on the 4th of August, 1870, 
a little more than a year after the of the act in its present form, 
General Grant, then President of the United States, took the opinion 
of his Attorney-General in respect of the execution of the act, which 
I ask may be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, August 4, 1870. 
erat Your ged of the 20th of July, 1870, presents the following fucts ; 
ene nT Yeaman was, by the ‘advice and consent of the Senate, commis- 
—.— on the 22d day of January, A. D. 1866, to be the minister resident of the 
United States at Copenhagen. On the 16th day of April, 1869, Mr. C. C. Andrews 
was, with the advice and consent of the Senate, appointed and commissioned as 
the minister resident of the United States at Copenhagen. Mr. Andrews never 
went to but was transferred to Stockholm, and on the 3d day of 
June, 3 — the recess of the Senate, a comm as minister resident at 
j that ed, authorizing him to hold the office ra the place of General 
ett, or p nbeda until the close of the next session of the Senate. On the 15th 
of March, 1870, Mr. Andrews was confirmed by the Senate as minister at Stock- 
holm, and a commission was issued to him as such, 

Mr. Yeaman continued under instructions, and without interruption, to rep- 
resent the United States at Copenhagen. But, in consequence of the nomination 
and confirmation of Mr. Andrews, a new nomination of Mr. Yeaman as minister 


at Copenhagen was sent to the Senate at the beginn: of its late session. The 
Senate adjourned without acting on this 3 


Upon these facts you address to me the following questions: 
1. Whether the laws known as the tenure-of-office acts, so far as they restrain 
— powers of the President, are applicable to the power to a int embassa- 
rs, other public ee and consuls, conferred upon him by the Constitu- 


goe; article 2, en eka 
2, Whether Mr. Y eaman, after the adjournment of the Senate without acting 
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on his nomination, may be — — as the minister resident of the United States 
at Copenhagen and may receive compensation therefor? 

3. Whether, in case itis held that Mr. Yeaman is not entitled to be so regarded, 
Mr. Andrews, having been confirmed by the Senate, first as minister to Denmark 
and then as minister to Sweden and Normay, is now entitled to be compensated 
for services as minister to both courts under the provisions of the act? 

4, Whether, in case there is a vacancy in the n ion to Denmark, the Presi- 
dent may now appoint a minister to that place? 

5. Whether, in case it is held that there is not a vacancy, the President may 
8 the 55 (whether Mr. Andrews or Mr. Yeaman) and make a new 
a ntmen 

1 will first answer your second question, Whether Mr. Yeaman, after the ad- 
journment of the Senate without acting on his nomination, may be as 
the minister resident of the United States at Copenhagen and may receive com- 
pensation therefor? ” Í 

He is the minister resident now under his original appointment, unless his 
functions under that appointment have been lawfully terminated. His funo- 
tions have not been thus terminated, unless that result has been effected by the 
nomination, confirmation, and commission of Mr. Andrews in APERAS. 

When there is a succession of persons in the same office, and the accession of 
one is to displace the other, at what point of time does the transfer take place? 
This question has not been adjudicated by our ac, aero court, but ithas received 
a careful consideration in a circuit court of the United States, and there it was 
held that the new commission did not vacate the old one until it was notified to 
the holder of the latter. (Bonerbank vs. Morris, Wall., C. C., 119; see also Will- 
ess Rep., 279; 2 Hale’s P. C., 25.) 

This was in the case of a domestic office. In the case of a similar succession 
in a foreign mission, there is good reason for the rule that the holder is not dis- 
placed until the successor enters upon his duties. On account of the distance 
of his post from the seat of government any other rule would often cause serious 
embarrassment, sonatas ep howe means of speedy communication which we 
owe to modern science, And this rule is well established in practice, 

I need not refer you to the numerous instances in the history of our inter- 
course with other powers in which a minister has remained at his foreign post 
for months after the nomination, confirmation, and commission of his successor, 
and has all the time been considered by both governments as the lawful repre- 
sentative of his country, The rule is by the clearest im: on in 
the act of Congress of A: 18, 1856, tou g the compensation of diplomatic 
officers, which provides that“ no person shall be deemed to hold any such office 
after his successor shall be appointed and actually enter upon the duties of his 
office at his post of duty.” 

The various modes of terminating a diplomatic mission are well fixed in the 
law of nations, and the only one of them which can have any conceivable appli- 
cation to this case is that of recall; fora removal by the accession of another to 
the office is, in effect, a es of recall, When there isno or national 
misunderstanding, which is the present case, the retiring minister usually re- 
ceives from his government a letter of recall, which he presents to the proper 
officer of the country in which he has served, and this ceremony formally closes 
his mission. In the case of Mr. Yeaman I am advised that no letter of recall was 
=< so that he has * = 3 by. Arie] — 12 ele 2 

entered upon the du 0 office, appointment m regard: 
as 2 and not effectual to remove Mr. Yeaman. 

Iam not informed that Mr. Andrews asserts 2 to the office in ques- 
tion. No doubt he considers, and properly, that his commission to Copen n 
was vacated by the acceptance of the mission to Stockholm; for 9 t is 
not contrary to the law of nations for the same person to be charged adip- 
lomatic mission to more t one government, yet where the missions are both 
permanent and require different official residences, and where the appointing 
power intends no such multiplication of his functions, the acceptance of a new 
com signifies that the formerappointment is declined, 

The nomination of Mr. Yeaman to the Senate for . though 
wisely made under the circumstances out of abundant caution, was, in view, 

9 
as the minis- 
Copenhagen and as having been such from 
the time that he first entered upon the duties of the office, and his right to com- 
pensation follows of course. 

These views d of your third and fourth questions. The first I will notice 
at the close of opinion. 

Your fifth question is this: ‘‘ Whether, in case it is held that there is not a va- 
cancy, the President may remove the incumbent (whether Mr. Andrews or Mr. 
Yeaman) and make a new appointment?” 

The facts of this case do not destroy or abridge the power which the President 
has over civil officers under the tenure-of-office acts—that is, a power tosuspend 
the incumbent until the end of the next session of the Senate, and to designate 
some suitable person, subject to be removed in his discretion by the designation 
of another, to perform the duties of the suspended officer in the mean time, 

Your letter also presents the following case: On the pete | of June, 1869, dur- 
ing the recess of the Senate, Mr. ulding (consul at Honolulu) was suspended, 
and Mr. Adamson was d to fill office till the end of the next session 
of the Senate, and was in due course nominated to the Senate as consul, The 
Senate adjourned without acting on the nomination. 


on the suspended should! forth- 
ce,” and that in the amendment of April 
this provision is left out. From this omission it may be plausibly 
Congress could not have intended the failure of the Senate to sustain the 
to restore the suspended officer. But this argument,in my judg- 

ment, is overcome by the force of the terms used in the act. The word suspen- 
sion, W. to an office, never signifies a final removal of the officer, but 
only a pause in his exercise of the office. To suspend is “to debar for a time 
from the execution of an office.” The termination of a suspension of itself re- 
stores the suspended oflicer. 

“2. Whether in that event the President can remove Mr. Spaulding?” 

I think that he can suspend him until the end of the next session of the Sen- 
ate, and can designate some suitable pores to 3 the duties in the mean 
time. The restoration of Mr, Spauld 


by the failure of the Senate to act 
the nomination of Mr, Adamson gives h 


1869, 
that 


no new rights in the office. He holds 

the same tenure as in the previous recess, and is subject to the same 

jaon t aa is, to suspension, but not to absolute removal by the 
one. 

The question may arise, whether the President has a right in such cases to sus- 
pend for the original causes or is confined to new ones. Under the tenure-of- 
office act of March, 1867, he was required to report to the Senate his reasons for 
suspending and the evidence, and the Senate was required directly to concur or 
refuse to concur in the suspension. The amended act requires no such report 
from the President and no direct action by the Senate upon the suspension. As 
that body would not pronounce upon matters which it does not officially know, 
and upon which its judgment is not required by law, I do not think that its ac- 
tion or its failure to act upon the nomination of the proposed successor can 
abridge the President's freedom of judgment in the matter of suspension, He 


may, therefore, d for any causes which tn his judgment are sufficient’ 
—— to the time when such causes to ex 


officers, onal distin: tive power over these 
and over other officers does not seem to have been reco; . Attorney-Gen- 
eral Evarts, in an official opinion, treated the act as applicable to the case of a 
diplomatic officer. (12 Opins., 457.) 

Regarding the question, therefore, as doubtful upon authority, and panapa 
upon principle also, I have chosen in this opinion to conform to what seems 
be the last t of Congress upon the subject, reserving for a future occa- 
— — and thorough consideration of the grave constitutional question 

volved. . 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


Hon. Hax rox FISH, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like now to have read the opinion of At- 


A. T. AKERMAN, 


torney-General much shorter, on the same subject, given to the 
President of the United States on the 4th of October, 1877. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF Justice, October 4, 1877. 


ing asa abstract of the law in relation to this subject: 
~By section 1768 of the Re Statutes the President isau- 
thorized d any recess of the to any civil officer appointed 
with the consent that body (except judges of United States courts) until the 
end of the next session of the Senate, and to designate some suitable person to 
Jorm the duties of the suspended officer in the meantime. At such next session, and 
within after the commencement thereof, the President is, by the same 
section, required to nominate a in the place of the suspended officer. 
Should the Senate durin session refuse to consent to the appointment 
of the person so 2 the President is required, as soon as practicable, to 


n. 
and previous to its expiration 
the President may have nominated no one to the Senate in place of the sus- 


inabeyance. The incumbent, however, may be again nded 
by the entas before, and the result would be the same when the President 
has nominated some one to the Senate in place of the suspended officer, but that 
body adjourns without acting upon the nomination, or r refusing its assent 
to the appointment. (See 13 Opin., 301.) 
Vaeancies.—By section 1769 of the Revised Statutes, the President is author- 
ized to fill all vacancies which may happen during the recess of the Senate, by 
reason of death, or resignation, or exp’ on of term, by granting commissions 
which shall expire at the end of the next the Within thirty 
days after the commencement of the session, the President is, by section 1768 of 
e Revised Statutes, required to nominate persons to fill all vacancies in offices 
in offices which, in his opinion, ought not to be filled) that 
hether temporarily or not. 
uring such next session no ba oa ey with the consent of the Senate, 
should be made for the vacancy (whether it at the time be op ped filled or 
not), in that case the office is to remain in abeyance until it is 
ment with the consent of the Senate. 


its e: 


is no duty devolved upon the President to send in nominations to the 
Senate in place of officers suspended or to fill vacancies unless that body shall 
continue in seasion for thirty days, al the results above stated follow if 
the Senate adjourns without confirming those appointed to take the place of 
suspended rs or to fill vacancies. 

In sen ons to take the place of officers suspended by the Presi- 

dent 2 not paneer that any reasons for 1 suspension should be stated. 
Very respec’ y, your o nt servani 
CHAS. DEVENS, 


The PRESIDENT. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Thus, sir, it will be seen, in spite of sundry mis- 
leading discussions in the public press, and in spite of sundry inaccu- 
rate things stated in a message of the President of the United States to 
this body, and in spite of sundry inaccurate statements in the views of 
the minority of the Committee on the Judiciary as to what is the case 
we have now to consider, that by the law as it had been placed on the 
statute-book, by the action of all the administrations that had existed 
after the law was , and by the action of the present President of 
the United States in obedience to it, he has invited the Senate 
of the United States to agree with him in removing Mr. Duskin from 
office by the appointment and commissioning of a successor. : 

That being so—and it is incapable of dispute—the question is whether, 
on the theory of the Attorney-General or the President of the United 
States or the minority of this committee, official papers in the Depart- 
ment of Justice bearing upon the administration of the officer that we 
are asked to remove are relevant to the subject. I take it there is but 
one answer to that, although I should say here by way of parenthesis 
lest I should forget it by and by, that I do not admit and I do not 
think any member of the Senate will admit that the question of therel- 
evancy of official information that we think we need and call for de- 
pends upon anybody’s judgment but our own. I do not think the 
warmestadministration man on the other side would say, take it yearin 
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and year out, decade in and decade out, and century in and century out, 


that it is any part of the constitutional or legal or other mission of the 
President of the United States or any head of a Department to deter- 
mine whether official information that exists in the Departments andis 
desired by either House of Congress is to be sent or not, to his 
opinion whether it will be useful to them or relevant to their delibera- 
tions. I think I am safe in saying that. 

The papers that were called for in the resolution of the Senate, as 
stated in that resolution, were papers that were filed“ there; and 
„ling“ is a technical term, a term of art in law- and in law 
administration. They were pa that were filed in the Department 
of Justice in relation, as I said a little while ago, not to any man or 
any officer even, but in relation to the management and conduct of an 
office; and in respect of such papers, the positive statute-law which 
has been read to you declares that, the Attorney-General, and not the 
President of the United States, shall be the custodian, and that under 
his charge and in his custody they shall be held and managed and pre- 
served.. And I might refer, if it were necessary, to another statute in re- 
spect of the proof and use of documents and papers and other things in the 
courts of justice, the old act of 1830 or 1840 or whatever it was, still in 
the Revised Statutes, that all papers not even filed in, but all the papers 
in any of the ents of this Government could and should be 
proved in courts of justice whenever they were wanted in court for the 
administration of justice, by copies certified by the head or the chief 
clerk of that Department. 

The men who made those statutes and who made these statutes to 
which I have referred were Iaboring under perhaps the delusion—but 
I think not—that papers which were ina Department, a ie Depart- 
ment of the Government, must of necessity be public papers, official 
papers, papers relating to the administration of the affairs of that De- 
partment in some way or other; and certainly that would be true in 
rb of papers filed. What is an official paper, sir? Itisnot mate- 

ial to this discussion, because the Senate has not called for anything 
else. What is an official paper? Suppose a letter were addressed to 
the President pro tempore of the Senate of the United States, as some 
are every day, as you know, sir, and came to your office as President 
pro tempore of the Senate of the United States, proceeding to state that 
such a public measure was useful or hurtful; would that be a private 
paper or a public paper, a private pa: taa s papet? I take it 
there would be but one answer to that question. You would hardly 
think „55 things, I take it, 3 
to your house, or put it your pocket, or put it into your 
and destroy it. It is addressed to you in at gio Sein barton and 
that is what gives character to a paper of whatever kind it is, whether 
official or whether private. It is true there may be official papers that 
are marked confidential, but they are not the less official papers. 

Now I take it that out of all the papers which exist in the Depart- 
ment of Justice—and the report of the A -General admits that 
there they are—there is not one of them on this subject or on any other 
subject that is not addressed either to the Chief Executive of the United 
States in his character as such, or to some head of a Department, or some 
officer of the Department in his character as such, and that is why they 
are in the Department of Justice or in any other Department. tis 
what gives them their character. 

Mr. President, the ion of an officer is said by the minority of 
the committee to be an act solely within the exclusive discretion of the 
President of the United States. So say the majority of the committee. 
But is not the suspension of a public officer an official act? The stat- 
ute says it is; the President says itis. When under his seal and sig- 
nature and the certificate of the Secretary of State, the attesting wit- 
ness of the authenticity of the document, he an officer, he does 
it officially. Of course he has no right to do it privately. It is the 
President, and not the man, that suspends the officer, and it is there- 
fore an official act. Therefore, every paper which is addressed to the 
officer exercising that function, in his character as the officer exercising 
that fanction and upon that topic, must be an official paper. No mat- 
ter how vile it may be, no matter how false it may be, no matter how 
little influence it may produce upon the mind of the officer who has to 
act upon it, it is not the lessan official paper. It does not belong to the 
man, be he President, or Secretary, or Attorney-General, but it belongs 
to the officer in his character as an officer. I take it there can be no 
question of that. 

The Attorney-General, it may be added—for, as I say, these remarks 
that I am now making are quite aside from any questions we have at 
present before us—the Attorney-General of the United States in his re- 
sponse to this resolution of the Senate makes no hint that any part of 
the papers there, whether called for or not called for, were private and 
unofficial and personal or even confidential. Public papers, official 
papers, were called for. Public papers, official papers, are spoken of, 
and only spoken of in his response. He says that these papers called 
for by the Senate relate exclusively to the suspension of Duskin. How 
relate? Do they relate to the motives of the President of the United 
States in suspending Duskin, do you suppose? Do you suppose the 
President or any of his friends had filed in the tof Justice 
a statement of his motives in proceeding in the case of Duskin to per- 
form a high, official, and important act? By no means. That would 
be absurd and ridiculous. 


These papers, therefore, on the statement of the Attorney-General, 
that relate exclusively to the suspension of Duskin, must state facts, 
or what are alleged to be facts, ing the conduct of that officer 
either in his career in doing the business that the laws of the United 
States impute to him, or in his career as a citizen and man, rendering 
him fit to be continued in his place or rendering him deserving of be- 
ing put under civil arrest until his case can be considered in the way 
that the law has provided. That is what they must be, as we all know. 
Now, then, if the Senate is called upon, as it is, to assist in displacing 
eee reer o his office, the very papers that exist there 
on the ission of the Attorney-General are pa which relate to 
the conduct and management of that office while he had m of 
it. And yet the minority of the committee tell us that inasmuch as 
these papers, if they were produced, would not only give us the facts 
upon which we ought to act for the proposed removal of this man, but 
would enable us to understand the reason that the President had for 
exerci that high official act, therefore the Senate of the United 
States being called upon to panoe judgment on the official conduct 
of this man, and the President of the United States having been pre- 
viously called upon within his jurisdiction to pronounce a judgment 
upon a similar question about the same man, the Senate can not have 
the papers, because if they aid in the exercise of their jurisdiction it 
would disclose the ground upon which the President acted in the exer- 
cise of his! If that is not a proposition which would stagger the cre- 
pes le ODS Ihara ralan ret pr He ae nan in a gov- 
ernment of laws or ina ent of reason, I am quite unable to 
comprehend what tented * 

Have we got to the point where we can know nothing about the op- 
erations of this Government, — because all its ions are executive 
and neither House of Congress has any executive at all; it only 
makes laws or the Senate advises treaties and advises appointments; 
all the operations of the Government are executive, every one of them; 
and have we come to the day that inasmuch 1 President of the 
United States is the Chief Executive and on his constitutional re- 
sponsibility must see that the laws are faithfully executed, neither 
House of Congress can know anything of the facts and circumstances 
relating to the execution of the laws, because, if they did, they might 
be able to comprehend the motives and reasons of the President in car- 
rying those laws into execution? Such a statement is ing, and 
yet that is the logic of the whole thing, and it is the statement of it in 


because, if given, the private motives or official motives or reasons of 


dent of the United States, to take care of. 
fore, according to this letter, will not be prom by telling the Senate 
of the United States that is asked help remove this man what the 
truth is, lest the truth should disclose to the Senate, and possibly to 
the public, what were the reasons of the President of the United States 
in exercising an official act! Well, sir, reasons must be tremendously 
sacred if the facts out of which those reasons grow are never to be re- 
vealed lest they might also reveal the reasons. 

In this same office, Mr. President, as you will see by the statutes and 
regulations which were read to you, if the successor of Duskin, the des- 
ignated depositary of this office, has done his duty, in that very office 
of Attorney-General at the time this letter was sent to us there was 
formal evidence of the transfer of the office on the 17th of July, or 
whatever the day was, from the ed man to the designated ap- 
pointee, showing the state of its papers, the state of its property, the 
state of accounts, everything that related to the management and con- 
duct of the office, a report, a statement, a paper that the statutes of the 
United States require and authorize the Attorney-General to have and 
which by his standing regulations he should have and there should be 
in his office. If this designated depositary of this office has done his 
duty, there was also within the space of time covered by this resolution 
of the Senate more than one official from him to the Attorney- 
ect ay Blea goby law commands him to make twice a year and as 
much er as the Attorney-General requires him to make it. And 
yet it is said that inasmuch as these official reports might disclose to 
the Senate and to a listening and astonished world the reasons of the 
President of the United States for performing an act which the statute 
authorizes him to perform, the truth must be withheld ! 

It may be also that there are reports, as there should be, within lim- 
its, from examiners of the Department of Justice that from quarter to 
quarter and from half year to half year proceed to the various offices of 
the district attorneys and marshals in the United States to inspect and 
examine their books, their accounts, their disbursements, their vouchers, 


The public interest, there- 
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ty of some dereliction of duty, 
some gross violation of the important trust confided to district attorneys 
of the United States, promoting unjust indictments, summoning unnec- 
essary witnesses, packing juries, and so on; and yet it might interfere 
with the sacredness of the reasons of the President of the United States 
for s ing him for that cause, that the Senate should be enabled 
to know it when they are asked to remove him! That is the proposi- 


The minority of the Committee on the Judiciary, if I read aright one 
of their propositions, seem to admit that whatever is official in the 
various Departments of the Government, either House of in 
us exercise of its legitimate duties may have,—is entitled as of right to 

ave, 

The minority admit, once for all, that any and every public document— 


By which I pose they do not mean speeches of members of the 
the Senate and House of Representatives, necessarily or exclusively— 
The minority ad: fi document, 
DEROO on tae Bleu SE AAY INDAS EALS Gc ta the Vaio A Dae Poet 
to any whatever, over which either House of Congress has any 
grant of power. ju ction, or control under the Constitution, is subject to the 
eall or of either House for use in the exercise of its constitutional 
powers and jurisdiction. 
That was the proposition of the majority of the committee stated in 
their and as the minority of the committee seem to agree to 
that proposition, it is probably 28 to take time to discuss the 
as 


and essential right in the two Houses of Congress ing their part 
to carry on the Government. 

But the minority say, and say rightly, that the things they are en- 
titled to know must be things which have some relation to their juris- 


diction. That is clear enough, and I think I have satisfied those who | in 


have done me the honor to give me their attention that under the law 
as it stands, acted upon, executed by the President of the United 
States the papers that were called for do relate to a function which is 
to be exercised by the Senate of the United States on the invitation 
of the President in the removal of one man and the appointment of 


another, 

But I should not like to leave it right there, although it is enough 
for the purpose of these resolutions. The jurisdiction of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, composing the Congress of the United 
States, isjust as broad, ay, even broader than that of the President of 
the United States. He is an officer to execute law, nothing else. The 
executive power is vested in a President of the United States, and he is 
to swear that he will fai see to it that thelaws are executed. He 
is not the maker of law, he is hot the maker of war or the maker of peace, 
without the consent of the Houses. Their jurisdiction is infinitely 
broader than his, and when the Constitution of the United States com- 
manded him in affirmative terms to from time to time give Congress in- 
formation of the state of the Union—he shall do it, says the Constitu- 
tion—it had reference to the universal pome of knowledge and infor- 
mation of the two Houses of Congress in respect of every operation of 
the Government of the United States and every one of its officers, for- 
cign and domestic. 

That is the state of the Union.” The ‘‘state of the Union” is made 
up of every drop in the bucket of the execution of every law and the per- 
formance of the duties of every office under the law, either within its 
borders or ont of it. There is no one mass, no one cue, or quantity, or 
subject that makes up the state of the Union,” as every gentleman— 
and there are a good many here who have been members of the House of 
Representatives, when they go into the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union—knows. It is the condition of the Government and 
every part of it, not only its legislative part about which the Presi- 
dent of the United States could communicate no information without 
impertinence, for the Constitution has declared that the two Houses 
are to te themselves, but he is to give to as a positive 
command, from time to time, information on the’state of the Union; 
and that is because they are entitled to have it, and they are entitled 
to have it every time they call for it, and he violates a positive com- 
mand of the Constitution when on a constitutional call and in a regu- 
lar way by either House he omits to do it. 

That is the reason why, since the beginning of the Government, from 
its earliest day until now, when either House, in calling for informa- 
tion, feels that there may be a question as to the public interests being 
involved in undue and early disclosures of some confidential fact which 
they are entitled to know, they then usually leave it to the President 
to send the information just then or not according to his judgment as 
5 wiser the public interest will be preserved or injured by its being 

one then. 


So, going more broadly than the limitation of the minority of the 
committee, and speaking for a government of law and a government of 
the people, I maintain that either House of Congress has a right to know 
everything that is in the Executive Departments of the Government. 
I will state the extremest case possible, and that is either House calling 
on the President or the Secretary of State for information as to the dis- 
bursement of the contingent fund for the payment of the expenses of 
foreign intercourse, which is ordinarily called the secret-service fund. 
There is the money of the le 3 from the Treasury under 
a law which says that a voucher of the President of the United States 
shall be good with theaccounting officers of the Treasury that the money 
has been pro expended, whilein the State Department are the real 
vouchers which show whether the money has been expended for one 
purpose or another, or if there be no voucher and no money, it would 
show, of course, by a simple proposition in arithmetic and common 
sense, that it had been embezzled. 

Su some President of the United States two or three years ago, 
when I believe we appropriated one or two or three hundred thousand 
dollars, a very large sum of money, for the contingent expenses of for- 
eign intercourse, not long preceding a great political election, should have 
turned into the Treasury a lump voucher for that whole hundred or two 
hundred thousand dollars, whatever the amount was. Suppose at the 
next meeting of the Senate or the House of Representatives they should 
be of opinion that for the security of good government and as a guard 
against any corruption and improper use of money it was necessary 
that they should know what had become it, would it be within the power 
of the Secretary of State or the President of the United States to say no? 
Ifso, we had better be extremely careful hereafteras to how much money 
we put into the contingent fund for foreign intercourse, if it is a sealed 

to the two Houses of Congress. Nobody has yet ever contended 
that it was; and there is an instance which Tshall show to you as illus- 
tra the extremest case that can be stated, where a Democratic Senate 
of the United States, if that makes it any better, though I do not think it 
does, called for that very information, as to what sum of money and how 
sls rasp Epea PIS particular private and secret agent of the 
United States in another country, and they got it. But, to be sure, the 
ageofreform had not come in. The improvement in public methods, so 
far as we have yet gone, would seem to be chiefly and most conspicu- 
ously the ss pig and concealment of public papers, with the best 
intentions btedly; but I repeat, for the first time in forty years and 
more, so far as I have been able to discover, has either-House failed on 
its call to get the information that it has asked forfrom the public De- 
partments of the Government. 

In respect of this very instance, which illustrates the importance of 
standing up for this right of good government, when this resolution was 
sent to the Attorney-General of United States and when his reply 
was made there I believe (I am not perfectly sure about the date), 
pending in another of Congress a bill providing for a deficiency 
of about $185,009 in the Department of Justice for fees of jurors and 
fees of wi and there was there, I have no doubt, as there is here 
now, a letter of the A -General of the United States, not sent 
according to the provisions of the statute through the Secretary of the 

as an estimate for a necessary appropriation of the public 
money, but under an emergency of haste that would not admit of com- 
pliance with the regular forms of Jaw (and I make no complaint of it 
at all; it was perfectly right), a statement that there must be had for 
this current fiscal year ending on the 30th of June next, a year cover- 
ing twelve months of purely ocratic control and administration, a 
deficiency, if I am not wrong in my recollection, of $185,000—$50,000 
for jurors and $135,000 for witnesses. 

If the case of Duskin, as it fairly does, illustrates the instances ot 
all others—the district attorneys and marshals of the United States, 
commissioners, everything that goes to make up the autonomy of the 
administration of justice is an illustration—we have drawn in ques- 
tion, and we had drawn in question then, what has become of the 
money that was appropriated at the regular session to carry on the ad- 
ministration of justice through the Department of Justice in the Uni- 
ted States? Duskin was one of the persons who were to draw upon 
that fund. He was in his distriet the very person whose agency more 
than that of any other man would go to an economical or an extrava- 
gant, a just or an unjust expenditure of the public money. Can we 
not know anything about it? Take the other sixty or seventy dis- 
tricts, whatever the number may be in the United States, that make 
up the teof this enormous deficiency. If it is denied to usas to 
Duskin, it must be denied to us as to Dorsheimer; it must be denied to 
us as to Henry, the marshal for the State ot Vermont, and every other 
marshal, every other district attorney. What then are we to do? 
Why, the President and the head of the Department of Justice, my 
good friend, Mr. Garland, might have said to us, if we had the 
resolution while we were acting in a legislative way, as it is called (as 
if there were any difference in the powers of the Senate, as if it were 
two bodies, whether it had its doors closed or open !)—if we had sent 
peer, is resolution, this very bill now before us beug penie 

ere, to the Department of Justice and applied it to all the districts in 
the United States, if the Attorne; and the President are right 
now, they would have been right then in saying, No; we can give 
you no information as to the management and conduct of those offi- 
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cers, either district attorneys or marshals, because if we do you may 
be able to know the reasons why so many of the marshals and district 
attorneys have been suspended, and that is a matter purely within the 


constitutional or legal province of the President of the United States; 
and therefore we will not show our hand, therefore you can not have 
the information.” Can anybody stand up and maintain a proposition 
of that kind? And yet is not that the position of our good friends the 
minority of the committee, and their good friend and ally the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who, with a courage which is certainly 

„unique, has interjected his supplementary report to the report of the 
minority before the Senate had even considered it? If the President 
of the United States and the Attorney-General had been called upon 
they would have said ‘‘ no,” and there we should be. 

Mr. President, is it possible to carry on a government in that way? 
I think not. And yet the minority say, and so does the President I 
believe, and so does the Attorney-General certainly, that one of the 
great imperfections and imprudences and usurpations of which the 
Senate has been guilty in this instance is that when it passed the reso- 
lution the galleries were not quite so full as they are to-day, as if the 
constitutional relations between the two Honses of Congress and the 
Executive Departments of the Government, and their respective rights 
to information, or the denial of it, depended upon whether one House 
or the other was acting at the time of its call with its doors closed and 
was doing one kind of business rather than another. 

Sir, there are no two bodies here; there are no two jurisdictions here 
in the Senate. We are one body, with one jurisdiction, and whatever 
knowledge we get while we are discussing one thing or considering one 
act is equally applicable to every other subject and every other act that 
we may consider and do. That is clear enough; and yet, as I say, we 
are told that for the sole reason that these official papers and docu- 
ments—and none others were called for (and it is impossible to assume 
that any others were called for, for the language is so clear that a sim- 
pleton who can read or write under the new bill we have A ser can 
understand it)—may disclose the President’s reasons they shall not be 
given, but we shall be required to proceed in the dark. 

There was about fifty years ago or more a very celebrated Senator 
from a Southern State, as all its Senators have been celebrated, and on 
asimilar occasion not identical, because nothing of the kind in the way 
of refusal to send official information or papers happened; they were 
sent, but on a similar topic in executive session concerning the Panama 
mission—Mr. Hayne, of South Carolina, upon a resolution which it was 


proposed the Senate should adopt for the pi of getting possession 
of all the facts relating to the eee a congress of the South 
American States and the Central American States and the United States, 


a congress of embassadors at Panama or Mexico or some convenient 
place, something similar to what is now proposed in reference to the 
American interests, when some overzealous friends of the President 
apparently were opposing the resolution, said this, which will be found 
in the Congressional Debates of the 14th of March, 1826, volume 2, part 
1, page 159: 

However gentlemen may be enamored of this new doctrine of confidence in 
rulers, it is not the ground, I apprehend, on which the Senate ought to actin ful- 
filling their constitutional duty of giving advice to the President. If we are to 
act by faith and not by knowledge, we have no business to be here, 

I think so, too. Knowledge is denied to us, and if we act in the direc- 
tion that the Attorney-General and the President desire us to act in 
putting through the six hundred and forty-three or six hundred and 
fifty removals and appointments by faith and not by knowledge, then 
I agree with Senator Hayne, of South Carolina, that we have no busi- 
ness to be here. 

There is only one other thing that I wish to say at this time—I find 
it difficult to speak—and that is, in fairness to the gentlemen on the 
other side, the minority of the committee, as they say that there had 
been no instances of a call for papers in such a case as this being obeyed 
until 1867. I wish to say that taken literally that would be true, be- 
cause until 1867 there was no statute of the United States that author- 
ized the President of the United States tosuspend any officer at all. It 
is a perfectly easy and safe proposition therefore to make that until 1867 
no such case of a call for papers as this existed in which the President 
or the head of a Department acceded to the demand. Perhaps what 
they meant to say was that it had not been done in cases where the 
President of the United States had made a removal in the exercise of 
authority conferred upon him by law, for I believe every law, or nearly 
every law, down to 1867 in creating offices provided that they should 
be held at the pleasure of the President of the United States. Even 
the four-year office act required that the incumbents should hold their 
offices for four years, unless sooner removed by the President of the 
United States. Perhaps the minority meant to say simply that when 
the President had exercised the power of removal which the law con- 
ferred upon him the Senate had never called upon him for the reasons 
for that removal with success. 

Although I dare say some instances can be found, I do not remember 
any instance of that kind where the Senate called without success, for 
I think there are few instances where they called at all, and but one 
that could be considered as having the slightest analogy to this in- 
stance. That instance is not mentioned in the report of the minority 


of the committee, but it may be that it is familiar to them and that 
they thought, as I did, that it does not touch this case, as it does not. 
But I will state it. 

In 1835, President Jackson, then being the Chief Executive, pursuant 
to the authority of law, removed a surveyor-general of the territory 
south of the Tennessee, a man named Wirtz, I think, in vacation, as 
he had a lawful right to do, and Wirtz was gone. Hedid notsuspend 
him; there was no law that authorized it. He had the power to re- 
move him, and Wirtz was out of office. Henominated one Williamson, 
whom he had appointed by special commission, I believe, to fill up that 
vacancy. The nomination of Williamson being before the Senate, the 
Senate passed a resolution calling upon the President for the papers and 
information—I do not remember the language but I will state it broad 
enough so that I shall not understate it—calling for the papers and in- 
formation in his possession regarding the behavior of Wirtz, the man 
who was dead and gone and out of office. General Jackson replied in 
a message that was very characteristic. He said in substance that the 
time had come to call a halt; that that was one of the numerous calls 
of that nature which had been made upon him before that time by the 
Senate on all sorts of subjects which he had hitherto complied with, 
but he was going to stop now; that he had removed Mr. Wirtz in the 
exercise of a constitutional and legal power, and the reasons that he had 
for doing it were none of the Senate’s business. Well, the Senate did 
not get the papers, if there were any. If I now state anything which 
does not come within the resolution of the Senate ing off the in- 
junction of secrecy as to papers, &., I hope the Senate will deal gently 
with me, as it is so long ago. The Senate the next day or the next day 
but one, in 1835, without a division and apparently by a unanimous 
vote, rejected Mr. Williamson, although in the very mi of the 
President of the United States stating that he would not tell them any- 
thingabout what Wirtz had been doing he took particular pains, at the 
end of the message, in the most formal way, to state that Williamson 
was one of the best qualified and most valuable personages he had ever 
known. Of course I have stated this strongly; but he w upon the 
Senate avery strong commendation of Williamson. Within three days 
er Williamson had followed Wirtz into the land of the political 

ereafter. 

‘That was the end of the affair between General Jackson and the Senate 
of the United States on the subject of papers about appointments. We 
all know the character of General Jackson. There was something pe- 
culiar about the Wirtz business which the public does not know and 
that got the old gentleman indignant; but down to that time every 
species of resolution touching foreign affairs of the most delicate charac- 
ter, touching the operations of the Army, touching rank in the Army, 
touching every part of administration which belongs not to the Senate 
but to the President, and belongs to the President just as exclusively as 
the power to remove or suspend does, if he had a power to remove, as he 
did under the law, had been passed by the Senate and answered by the 
President. On every other topic President Jackson, like all his prede- 
cessors and like all his successors until to-day, felt bound to and did give 
to both Houses of Congress every information that they ever called for, 
excepting as the report of the committee and as the views of the mi- 
nority state the instance of General Washington, who, while a treaty was 
pending before the Senate of the United States between us and Great 
Britain, was called upon by the House of Representatives to send to 
them copies of the papers and information about that treaty, which he 
declined to do upon an obvious ground, consistently with all that I have 
said and which is stated in the report of the majority. That is what 
both Houses have done. 

Now, Mr. President, if it would not take too much time, I should 
like as a mere matter of interest to the Senators to refer to a few of 
these instances. 

In executive session on the 3d of March, 1806, the President was re- 
quested to report all documents and papers relative to the interference 
of the American minister at Paris in the case of the ship New Jersey. 
There was not and could not be any possible question pending in the 
executive session of the Senate regarding the ship New Jersey or the 
American minister at Paris. The Senate, of course, got the informa- 
tion. 

On the 14th of March, 1806, in executive session, the Secretary of the 
Navy was directed to report the name of a certain peron in some foreign 
country who had sold to a naval officer of the United States some peas 
that turned out to be unhealthful to the sailors, and some other things 
relating to the administration of the Navy Department under the di- 
rection of the President of the United States in a foreign country. 
They got that, although Thomas Jefferson was a man who stood up 
pretty strongly for his rights. 

On the 2d of June, 1813, the President was requested to communicate 
copies, and did communicate copies, of the communications on the sub- 
ject of the Emperor of Russia being invited to be an umpire in a con- 
troversy between us and Spain, there being pending no treaty with 
Spain at that time and no question, so far as I can discover from search- 
ing the Journals, being before the Senate to which that inquiry had 


ticular relation. It was the Senate of the United States, as in these 


preceding cases that I have read, acting in its highest and best and broad- 
est character of looking out for the welfare of the Union and under- 
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standing the state of the Union by running its eyes over every object 
of public interest that the public Departments were ing on. 

Then on the same day the President of the United States was re- 
quested to inſorm the Senate, and did inſorm the Senate, whether any 
communications had been received from one Russell, who was an agent 
of ours, admitting or denying the declaration of the Duke of Bassano 
as to the repeal of the Berlin and Milan decrees. There was nothing 

nding about that matter in the Senate, but all students of history, as 

tors are, know that on the occasion of the repeal of those decrees 
the time when it was first known that it was to be done was impor- 
tant, just as our friends in the galleries like to get very early informa- 
tion of what the Senate does with closed doors, or is going to do, as of 
the greatest possible importance. It had been stated that an agent of 
the United States had got that information and had given it away in 
an improper manner; but the detail it is quite unn now to go 
into; and thereupon the Senate of the United States, in order, I repeat, 
to keep itself acquainted with the state of the Union and the executive 
affairs of this Government and the conduct of all its agents, proceeded 
to call for this information, and got it as a matter of course. It was 
not exercising a jurisdiction to confirm or reject Russell for anything, 
or to ratify or reject a treaty. It was getting information in a general 
way for its general purposes in the exercise of its general duty. 

Then on the 30th of December, 1818, the President was requested 
to communicate the instructions given to the United States minister 
at Great Britain, a matter acting in the past, referring to diplomatic 
operations, which the President of the United States, as the executor 
of its laws and the manager of its foreign intercourse, except in the 
making of treaties and the appointment of officers, as much as he is 
the manager of the civil service of the United States or the Commander- 
in-Chief of its armies, and haying as exclusive control over it within 
the limits of the law and his constitutional duty as he has over the 
suspension of Duskin, and much more, is called upon to give this infor- 
mation, and does it as a matter of duty. 

On the Ist of February, 1822, the President was requested to com- 
municate all such letters and petitions or other papers presented to him 
relative to the appointment of one Irish as as well those which 
oppose as those which request it. There was an instance which brings 
to my mind a suggestion in the report of the minority of the commit- 
tee and the argument of their coadjutor, that in respect of all papers 
relating to appointments, to the fitness of persons proposed to be ap- 
pointed, the Executive and the heads of the Departments cheerfully 
send them. Why? Do they send them as an act of as one su- 
preme power, the Queen of Great Britain, for instance, would, as an act 
1 per in her foreign office to the President of 
the United States if he asked for it; or do they send them as a matter 
of duty because the body calling for them as a matter of right desires 
to see them? Which was it? How is it, my learned brothers on the 
other side of this Chamber? Do they come in that instance because it 
is the gracious pleasure of the President of the United States to allow 
us to see them, or do they come because it is his constitutional duty to 
send them on the request of the Senate? I say the latter. You will 
say the latter, of course. Very well. 

Now, what is the nature of these papers? They are not addressed to 
the President and the Senate. We have got three or four barrels of 
them downstairs. They are addressed to the President of the United 
States and to the Attorney-General and to whomever. They are some- 
times addressed to Senators, and get into the files of the Department of 
Justice, where they were intended to go. What are they to accomplish? 
They are to bear upon the mind of the appointing authority in the ex- 
ercise of a jurisdiction that the Constitution gives to him exclusively, 
and that is to select out of the army of applicants and their friends one 
man whom he and he alone can select and nominate. That is his ex- 
clusive power. These papers, therefore, are just as sacred and just as 
private and just as confidential and just as much his own as the papers 
which recommended somebody else that he did not select, as the papers 
which accuse somebody that he is to remove of being a Republican, 
of having been a Union soldier, of having voted for his ticket, of hav- 
ing stated to his fellow-citizens that he believed that the on of 
the Republican party was a good one, and that all that had been done 
for the good of the country in the last quarter of a century had been 
done by it. All those offenses are charged to him. How does it hap- 
pen that one paper which relates to a subject exclusively within the 
control of the President, the selection of the nominee, is a paper that 
we are entitled to have, and that the other paper, which an 
officer that we have got under the law and who holds the commission 
of the President in terms until the Senate agree to remove him, isa 
private and confidential paper that nobody can see? I hope some da 
somebody will explain that. I think that I could explain it now if 
wanted to do so [laughter], an explanation perhaps not within the line 
of the mere consideration of these resolutions upon its face. Perhaps 
later we may refer to it. I proceed with my citations from the Execu- 
tive Journals of the Senate. S 

On the 13th of March, 1822, the Committee on the Judiciary were 
instructed to procure from the Secretary of State a letter of Jennings, 
of Indiana, recommending one Dewey for appointment as attorney of 
the United States for Indiana. The terms of this resolution instruct- 


ing the committee to get this paper implied that the power extended 
toa private paper, so far as such a paper can be a private paper, refer- 
ring to a letter of a private n, and not describing it as addressed 
to any public official, but only a letter that the Senate had reason to 

ieve exi as a thing in the Department of State. The Committee 
on the Judiciary was instructed to get that letter. How did the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary get any right to obtain it, for they got it? 
They got that right from the authority of the Senate, did they not? In 
no other way. And what was the authority of the Senate to get that 
letter? It wasin the exercise, as my friends the minority of the com- 
mittee say, and say so clearly, in the exercise of an inherent jurisdic- 
tion to have the official eyes of this body see everything that existed 
within the marble caverns of that ent, They were brick at 
that time, I ras gr but the letter was got. 

On the 10th of April, 1822, the Secretary of the Navy was instructed 
to report in what situations and for what reasons—think of the audac- 
ity of that! I notice that a very high official in a supplementary re- 
port to that of the views of the minority now before the Senate states 
that he has been plied (whatever that may mean) by applications of 
commi &c., for reasons, and that leads me to think how audacious 
the Senate of the United States of 1822 must have been to have abso- 
lutely had the hardihood to order the Secretary of the Navy—very 
‘likely we had a navy then that might have battered down the Capitol 
if the President had only directed them to do so—to report in what sit- 
uations and for what reasons acting appointments of officers are made 
in the Navy Department, a matter exclusively under the law within 
the jurisdiction of the President of the United States. The informa- 
tion came; the reasons were given. 

On the 13th of January, 1825, the President was requested to report 
the instructions he had given to Mr. Rush, our minister to England, 
and his correspondence and the whole of it. Ihave only made short 
notice of course of those resolutions. ‘This was at a time when there 
was not before the Senate anything that had direct reference 
to what Mr, Rush might have been doing in co; ing with the 
British minister, what he had been saying at the court of London. It 
was again the glance of the universal eye of the political power that the 
poole had reposed in the two Houses of Congress over the operations 
of the various 1 of the Government. 

On the 30th of Jan , 1826, the President was requested to inform 
the Senate whether the Government of Spain had been informed of an 
application made by the United States for the intervention of the Em- 
peror of Russia, with all the correspondence, &c. There was another 
occasion of the same character. If the right existed at all, it existed 
upon the inherent ground of universal jurisdiction. The information 


came. 

On the 15th of January, 1827, the President was requested to com- 
municate—and he did—a copy of the credentials of Mr. Sergeant, min- 
ister to Panama, with all the other information upon the subject. That 
was after the Senate had voted and the House of Representatives had 


made the ap tion for paying the expense I believe, certainly after 
the Senate voted to agree to send a minister to the con at 
Panama and he had been confirmed, commissioned, and on his 


journey, so that the fanction of the Senate as a part of the appointing 
power of a minister, the function of the Senate as a part of the treaty- 
making power, had been entirely exhausted; and only in its character 
as a representative of the inherent political sovereignty and freedom 
of the e did it call upon the President of the United States to 
know precisely what he, in the exercise of his discretion, not its, had 
told this commissioned minister todo. He gave the information. It 
is a pity he had not lived a little later, because he did not wish to do it. 

On the 30th of April, 1828, the Secretary of War was directed to re- 

rt copies of the re of the Inspector-General of the Army of the 

nited States, confidential as well as others, details of all statements ` 
and ms. If we adopted the theory of the minority and the 
Attorney-General and the President, that there was any difference in 
respect of the power of the Senate when its doors were closed or when 
they were o we might imagine that if such a resolution had been 
adopted with open doors there might have been some matter of legis- 
lation pending or to be pen in the Senate with which it might 
have to do; but unhappily in this case for that style of argument the 
Senate adopted this order in executive session. It was complied with, 
as a matter of course. 

On the 23d of March, 1836, the President was requested to cause the 
Senate to be furnished with a copy of all the correspondence which took 
ne between the Secretary of Warand the delegation of the Cherokee 

ndians, of which John Ross was a member, between the 3d and the 15th 
days of 1835, which was given. 

On the 21st of February, 1844, the President of the United States was 
requested to cause the following papers to be sent to the Senate at as 
early a day as it may be convenient to him: 

“A copy of the commission by the President to Caleb Cushing, ap- 
pointing him a representative of the Government of the United States 
in China, 


A copy of the requisition, warrant, receipt, and all other papers or 
documents on file in any of the Departments or in any office in either 
Department of the Government, touching or concerning the payment 
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~~ 
from the Treasury of the $40,000 heretofore appropriated for sending a 
commissioner, &c., to China, or of any part of said sum.“ 

This was in executive session. The resolution was agreed to, and 
the information was sent. 

On the 11th of January, 1853, Mr. Shields, of Illinois, a prominent 
Democrat of that day, certainly a great general, offered the following 
resolution: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested to transmit to the Senate in 

executive session the correspondence of Mr. Schaumburg with 8 

ESR relation to his claims to continuance as an officer of the Army of the 
States. 


What had the Senate to do with that on this theory, it being purely a 
matter under the Constitution and the laws for the President and the 
Secretary of War? And yet undoubtedly, it having been stated to some 
Senator that Mr. Schaumburg felt himself to have been in some way 


On the 1st of June, 1870, the Senate adopted a resolution (and it got 
the information) calling on the President ſor information touching 
any proposition, affair, or design of any foreign power to purchase or 
obtain any part of the territory of St. Domingo, or any right to the Bay 
of Samana, a matter entirely extraneous to anything then before the 
Penate, nod falling within the description of information that I have 
deseri 

. On the 8th of June, 1870, Mr. Sumner submitted the following: 


And the resolution was answered by General Grant immediately. 

On the 12th of December, 1876, coming down to recent times, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Bayard, then a distinguished Senator in this body and now 
the head of the Cabinet and heir-apparent to the Presidency of the 

United States, the Attorney-General—not this present gentleman, but 

one of his predecessors—was directed to inform the Senate of the total 

number of deputy marshals employed at the election in November, with 

a full statement of the causes and necessities of such employment and 

the object thereof. This call wascomplied with. On this new theory, 

there was a direct and violent invasion in respect of the functions and 
causes and reasons which the Constitution and laws had placed solely 
within the scope of the executive department, and yet the Senate 
to if unanimously and the Attorney-General obeyed it imme- 

tely. 

Then, on the 16th of November, 1877, going again to the Department 
of Justice, and going now to the administration of justice not in regard 
to the a) tments of officers or anything else than in the mere ad- 
mini on of justice, the Attorney-General was called upon to report 
all the information, and conduct, and acts and operations about the 
judicial seizure of logs in some of the Southern States all to have 
been taken from the public lands of the United States, w some of 
the older Senators remember we had a considerable discussion about 
afterward when we got at the facts. What business had the Senate 
of the United States to invade in this instance not only the executive 
but the judicial department of the country to ask for the information? 
Where did they get the power? 

On the 6th of December, 1877, another Department was called upon 
to give us copies of all the pe er and contracts that under the 
law had been made by one of the Departments with the Pacific rail- 
roads; and on the 7th of December of the same year the entof 
Justice was called upon, or the President—I do not remember which, 

the Department of Justice I believe—to send in at oncea list of all crim- 

eA e e and what was being done about them in the State of 

South Carolina. And on the same day a was called for of what 

legal impediment exists in enforcing the laws against the Pacific rail- 

roads. On the 11th of December, 1877, the of the Interior 
was directed to report by what authority Indians are located at Cimar- 
ron; and on the same day the President was ‘‘requested to inform the 

Senate, with a view to the transaction of its executive business, whether 
in any of the instances of nominations hitherto sent to the Senate, 

stated to be for appointment in place of officers removed’’—as they 
stood in the nominations—‘‘such removals had been made at the time of 

sending such nominations to the Senate.” The President immedi- 
ately replied: 


To the Senate of the United States: 


* In reply I would respectfully inform the Senate that in the instances 
referred to, removals had not been made at the time the nominations were sent 
to the Senate; the form used for such nominations was one found to have been 


in existence and heretofore used in some of the Departments, and was intended 


to inform the Senate that if the nominations proposed were ved, it would 
operate to remove an incumbent whose antes wea indicated. 3 “A: 


Exrcurive Mansion, January 14. 1878. 
On the 20th of December, 1878, the Secretary of the Treasury was 
“directed to furnish the Senate in executive session all papers in his 


office showing why Lieut. A. M. Devereux was removed from the Rev- 
enue-Marine Service,” which order was obeyed. 


=e 1 On the 
proceedings 


On the 4th of February, 1878, the Secretary of War was directed to 
report copies of all papers relating to the settlements that he had made 
for transporting troops on a particular occasion, and on the 4th March 
of the same year the Secretary of the Interior was directed to report 
what steps had been taken for the 5 of timber depredations in 
Montana; and on the 17th April of the same year, on motion of Mr. 
Beck, the Secretary 3 commanded to inform the 
Senate as to the comparative amount of the consumption of domestic 
and foreign articles upon which the tariff bore. Where did the Senate 
get authority to set the Secretary of the Treasury about any such busi- 
a as that? It is almost impossible to imagine nowadays, Mr. Pres- 

ent. 

Then on the 24th of May, 1878, the Secretary of the Interior was di- 
rected to communicate a copy of a memorial regarding a rehearing in 
an Indian lands case in Department, which by the law belonged 
exclusively to that Department and not to the Senate. 

On the 15th of June, 1878, Mr. Hereford, of West Virginia, moved 
that the Senate order that the Secretary of the report all the 
amounts of money that had been paid to syndicates in the sale of the 
bonds of the United States. 

The Secretary of the Treasury was directed on the 16th of December, 
1878, to report the amount of deposits in the Freedman’s Savings and 
Trust Company, and on the 19th the Secretary of War was ing of 
as to the issuance of arms on requisitions of the Departments of the In- 
terior and and of Justice, a matter purely executive. 

On the 22d of June, 1879, the of the Interior was directed 
ment with the Lawrence University about Indian 
th of December, on motion of Mr. Eaton, copies of 

were called for regarding the Isthmus canal. On the 19th 
of January, 1880, the Secretary of State, on motion of Mr. Wallace, 
was directed to report the number and names of Spanish and American 
claims before the commission. On the 29th of January, on the motion 
of Mr. Johnston, a resolution was adopted as to the payment of the 
Venezuelan awards and the reasons for non-payment, and on the same 
day a resolution offered by Mr. Vest calling on the President for all 
informa tion in regard to Max Bromberger’s claim against Mexico, and 
on the 4th of February a resolution of Mr. Kernan directing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to report the reasons for order 175, as to with- 
holding the publication of statistics of importation. On the 16th of 
February the Secretary of War was di to report the names of all 
Army officers retired since June 18, 1878. On the 25th of February, 
on motion of Mr. Wallace, the Secretary of the Navy was directed to 
report as to the dropping of Bellows from the Navy roll. 

On the 27th of February a resolution of Mr. MORGAN called for the 
action of the President in the payment of Mexican awards; also on the 
27th of February a report was for as to suits in New York on pat- 
ent for canceling postage-stamps; on the Ist of March a report, on the 
motion of Mr. BECK, was called for from the Secretary of the Treasury 
in respect of all star-route pa On the 11th of March, on Mr. 
CocKRELL’s motion, copies of all patents to lands issued to Indian tribes 
were called for. On the 23dof Marcha resolution was adopted direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to report on patents issued to McBride, 
a private lard case apparently. On the 6th of April a resolution passed 
directing the Secretary of the Navy to report the proceedings of a court- 
martial on Nicholson. On the 26th of April the President was requested 
to report a copy of dispatch 938 from the United States minister at Mex- 
ico. On the 30th the Secretary of the Interior was directed to report 
whether there had been any change about the rulings as to public lands. 
On the 13th of May the Secretary of the Interior was directed to report 
the correspondence on the rejection of certain bids for wagons. On the 
22d of May, on motion of Mr. COCKRELL, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was directed to report the number, kind &c., of all buildings rented 
by the United States. On the 27th, on a resolution offered by Mr. Pen- 
dieton, the President was requested to communicate whether any super- 
visor of the census appointed by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate has been removed by him or with his consent, and whether a 
successor has been appointed, all of which the President then with his 
understanding of his duty very weakly obeyed; a direct invasion, ac- 
cording to our present suggestions, of the rights of the Executive. On 
the 28th of May, on motion of Mr. BUTLER, of South Carolina, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was directed to report in ten days copies of all 
papers, figures, decisions, &e., as to the tax question pending in the 
courts in New York between the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad Company and the United States. 

On the 9th of January, 1879, it was— 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the be directed to transmit to the 
Senate in executive session the 3 papers, or copies of the same, now on 


auf ot C pay — ing Inspector-General of Steamboats mad 
i t u 00 ne eum made 
oy — the 22d of October, 1878. 


Second. The answer to said e be by the Supervising r-General 
and the sw tal answers, dated respectively November 16 and 18, 1878. 
Third by the Supervising Inspector-General against E. P. Stratton, 


dated December 14, 1878. 

Fourth. Report of the Supervising Inspector-General touching E. Platt Strat- 
ton, dated on or about June 21, 1578. = 

Fifth. Letters, telegrams, and accounts touching boiler explosions and cas- 
valties in the district of said Stratton since March, A. D. 1878. 


In that connection I ought to call your attention—I seem to have 
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cer at New York and the appointment of their successors. ; A resolu- 
tion was offered late in the extra session, in November, 1877, balling for 
the papers, the charges, and all the information that ae ok tan ate 
ject of the proposed removal. It was almost the last day of the ses- 
sion. It was not acted upon. When the Senate met in regular session 
and these nominations were again submitted if they went over—I do not 
remember how that was—the President of the United States, without 
waiting for this resolution which had been offered and was pending 
in the Senate, but on the call of the Committee on Commerce, sent to 
the Senate his statement of the facts and circumstances and the rea- 
ͤã] ?5?ͥĩũ⅜ ( K SAGE pane NST 
nied by a letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
officer of this body, explaining in the fullest manner 5 
factory or otherwise to all Senators is entirely a question apart from 
this) every fact and every circumstance 

argument that bore upan the publie question of 
those offices. I think I am safe in saying that neither 
of the United States nor the of the nor any other 
of his advisers ever entertained the t for a moment that it was not 
the right of the Senate of the United States to go to the bottom of the 
whole affair and have every fact and every reason that it desired to 
e ee ee 


the subject. 
I present next a series of papers, resolutions, &e., and an- 
swers to them halle: the 278, and the 732s, and the 428, 


running 
and the ’44s, and so on down to 1850 and 1853, covering the gap of 
time that is 377 aegade e or oy te | Paice 
covering every species o 0 ex- 
Press resolution of the Senate in N papers, pri- 
vate letters written to the President of the United States by some 
minister of the United States, on a topic thatthe Senate thought them- 
selves entitled to know about as to the expenditure of the secret service 
E t of the President of the United 
States in obtaining information and carrying on political affairs at Lon- 
don or in France, covering, I repeat, ee eee e 
government, and yet none yok unin ol these men, idents, Secretaries, Sen- 
ators, supposed that one was invading the constitutional sacred privacy 
of the other, but all supposed that whatever they did in their official 
character they did as constitutional and lawful officers of the Govern- 
ment, and that each in the exercise of the duties that were imputed to 
1e DAEB yi Nee Soh seamen ANEW. ATSA ile, SPA E 
orders of this Senate the President of the United States is entitled to 
have extracts or the whole of every secret journal that we have. 

Mr. HARRISON. And to be here too. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. And to be here too, if he likes. Let me run over 
these instances. 

On the 24th of December, 1827, President in a message to 
the Senate “in compliance with a resolution of the Senate of the 14th 
instant, requesting a communication of the instructions to the Ameri- 
can minister at London for the negotiation of the convention of the 13th 
November, 1826, with Great Britain forindemnity to the claimants under 
ee ee e ee eee together with the letters of the 

accompan explaining the said convention,“ transmit- 
ted a report Trom the papery rete together with the documents 


On the 29th of March, 1832, President Jackson, in a message to the 
Senate, transmitted a report from the Secretary of State, in compliance 
with a resolution requesting the ‘‘ President to inform the Senate 
whether any, and if any, what communications have boaren 
the executive department of the United States and the ex 
sn ges department of the State of Maine relative to the 8 

boundary, and whether any proposition has been made by either 
that the boundary designated by the King of the Netherlands shall be 
established for a consideration to be paid to Maine; and, if so, what con- 
sideration is proposed, so far as the same may not be inconsistent with 
the public interest.” 


who, at the time of the pretreat of Thomas 
S. Smith to be collector of the district of Philadelphia i 


i the names of such of them 
since the appointment of said Smith, ene been discharged or ee 
from their said offices, and the time or times of such or re- 
moval; the names of such as have been appointed and employed inthe | an 
said offices since said Smith entered upon the duties of his said office; 
the names of all persons who ordered, or req or advised such re- 
movals and appointments so far as known to the Department; and what 
agency said Smith had in the same and what reasons he assigned why 
such removals and appointments should be made; and also to state the 
time when the said Smith entered upon the duties of his said office, 
and to communicate to the Senate copies of all documents, papers, or 


On the 4th of 2 1844, Mr. Benton submitted a resolution, 
which was agreed to, the President of the United States to 
communicate to the Send all the correspondence in the War Depart- 
ment in relation to the proceeedings and conduct of the Choctaw com- 
mission then sitting in the State of Mississippi under the Dancing 
Rabbit Creek treaty. 

On the 13th of May, 1844, on motion of Mr. Crittenden, a resolution 
was adopted requesting the President to inform the Senate whether, 
since the commencement of the negotiations which resulted in the 
treaty now before the Senate for the annexation of Texas tothe United 
States, any military tion has been made or ordered by him for 
or in anticipation of war, and, if so, for what cause, and with whom was 
such war apprehended; and what are the preparations that have been 
made or ordered; has any movement or assemblage or disposition of any 
of the military or naval forces of the United States been made or ordered 
with a view to such hostilities? And to communicate to the Senate 
copies of all orders or directions given for any such preparation or for 
any such movement or disposition or for the future conduct of such 

or naval forces. 

On the 22d of May, 1844, the Senate, on motion of Mr. Benton, re- 
quested the President to inform the Senate whether any engagement or 

had taken between the President of the United States 

and the President of in relation to naval or military aid or any 

other aid to Texas in the event of an t on the part of Texas to 

annex herself to the United States; and, if so, all the i of 

such or promise, with the copies of the same, if in writing, 

ad sath y of all comin: if any have been made, to the 

— informing him of the march and sailing of portions 

pF ay is nee and Navy and the orders given them to communicate with 
and report to the said President of Texas. 

On the 28th of May, 1844, Mr. Benton submitted a resolution, which 
Reus the mia oye nite United States to com- 


River and Ar- 
ceded to Spain by the treaty of 1819. 

On the 28th day of May, 1844, on motion of Mr. Benton, the Senate 

requested the President to communicate to the Senate the whole of the 

private letter from London, with its date, quoted by the American 

of State in his letter of the 9th of A ries, pn Beh “= 


acted, by whom 
and ont of what fund it was 

On the 3d of June, 1844, 5 on motion of Mr. Benton, re- 
quested the President to communicate to the Senate a copy of the letter 
from Messrs. Van Zandt and Henderson to Mr. ing his at- 
tention to the letter of Mr. Van Zandt of the 17th of February, 1844, 


3 and to Which Mr. Calhoun replies in his letter of the 
lith of A: 1844. 
On the 3d of June, 1844, President Jer, in answer to the resolution 


of the Senate of the 3 28th of May upon the subject of a private letter” 


quoted in the instruction from the late Mr. Upshur to the chargé 
d’affaires of the United States in Texas, dated the 8th of A last, 
transmitted a report from the Secretary of State, Mr. J. C. un, 


quiry no letter of the 
i ent, nor any evidence that such has 
He is unable to ascertain the name of the 


shur, 

On the 3dof June, 1844, the Senate, on motion of Mr. Allen, adopted 
a resolution requesting the President to lay before the Senate confi- 
dentially, the Senate being in executive session, a copy of any instruc- 
tions which may have been given by the Executive to the American 
minister in on the subject of the title to, and occupation of, 
a e since the 4th of March, 1841, also a copy of 

y correspondence which may have passed between this Government 

va that of Great Britain in relation to that subject since that time. 

On the 4th June, 1844, President Tyler, in answer to the resolution 
of the Senate of the preceding day in executive session, requesting ‘‘a 
copy of a note supposed to have been addressed to the Secretary of State 
by the diplomatic agents of the Republic of Texas accredited to this 
Government,” transmitted a communication from the Secretary of State, 
Mr. J. C. Calhoun, who reported that no such letter as that of which 
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the resolution requests a copy was addressed by Messrs. Van Zandtand 
Henderson to the Secretary of State; but in the course of the negotia- 
tion of the treaty for the annexation of Texas those gentlemen orally 
invited the attention of the Secre of State to the note of Mr. Van 
Zandt to Mr. Upshur of the 17th of January last.“ 

On the 7th of June, 1844, the Senate, on motion of Mr. Benton, re- 
quested the President to inform the Senate whether Mr. Duff Green 
was employed by the executive government in Europe during the year 
1843, and, if so, to communicate to the Senate a copy of all the corre- 
spondence of Mr. Green in relation to the annexation of Texas which 
may have been received from him, if any. E 

On the 11th of June, 1844, President Tyler, in answer to the resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the 7th instant, upon the subject of the supposed 
em ra one of Mr. Duff Green in Europe by the Executive of the 
United States, transmitted acommunication from the Secretary of State, 
Mr. J. C. Calhoun, to whom it had been referred, and who reported that 
there is no communication whatever, either to or from Mr. Green, in 
relation to the annexation of Texas to be found on the files of this De- 

ent. 

On the 12th of June, 1844, the Senate, on motion of Mr. Benton, re- 
quested the President to cause the Senate to be informed whether Mr. 
Duff Green has been paid any money out of the Treasury of the United 
States, or out of the contingent fund for foreign intercourse, for services 
rendered since the 4th day of March, in the year 1841, and, if so, how 
much; and also whether the said Mr. Duff Green has further known 
claims or demands for such services? 

On the 17th of June, 1844, President Tyler transmitted a report from 
the Secretary of State, J. C. Calhoun, in answer to the resolution of 
the Senate of the 12th instant, which proceeds to say: ‘‘Although the 
contingent fund for foreign intercourse has, for all past time, been 
placed at the disposal of the President, to be expended for the purposes 
contemplated by the fand, without any requisition upon him fora dis- 
closure of the names of persons employed by him, the objects of their 
employment, or the amount paid to any particular person, and although 
any such disclosures might, in many instances, disappoint the objects 
contemplated by the appropriation of that fund, yet, in this particular 
instance I feel no desire to withhold the fact that Mr. Duff Green was 
employed by the Executive to collect such information from private or 
other sources as was deemed important to assist the Executive in un- 
dertaking a negotiation then contemplated, but afterward abandoned, 
upon an important subject, and that there was paid to him through the 
hands of the then Secretary of State $1,000 in fall for all such service. 
It is proper to say that Mr. Green afterward presented a claim for an 
additional allowance, which has been neither allowed nor 
as correct.” 

The report of the Sebretary of State, Mr. J. C. Calhoun, referred to 
in the foregoing message, after reciting the resolution of the Senate, 
proceeds to say that— 


of foreign intercourse from the Ist of December, 1840 
with the names of the individuals to whom the pa 


1843, toge! ents were 
made, as well as the objects yments, may be seen rence to the 
letter of the the Speaker of the House 

dated December 9, 1841 No. 4, State De; t), anda rt made by the 
undersigned to the of the Committee on the Expenditures of the De- 
partment of State (in answer to resolution of the House of Representatives), 
dated April 8, 1844 (Rep. No. 484, House of ) t documents it ap- 


Dut of the funds f 5 —.— t expenses of fi in the 
ou for the contingent expenses of fore tercourse, 
$500, as bearer of dispatches to London and Paris. 8 ' 


expe of dispatch 
don, These items include all the papoan which appear from the files of this 
ent to have been made to . Duff Green from the Ist day of Decem- 
ber, 1840, to the 1st day of December, 1843, and since this last date it does not 
appear that any amount has been paid by this Department to the said Green, 
nor any evidence on its files that he has or holds further claims or demands for 
services against it. . 


On the 27th of August, 1850, the Postmaster-General, N. K. Hall, 
communicated to the Senate as follows: 


In compliance with the resolution of the Senate, passed in executive session 
instan 3 the Postmaster-General “to furnish the Senate 
in executive session copies of all charges filed in his Department agai 


companying papers, marked “A A” “A,” and “B,” which are copies of papers 
on file in this De against the deputy oe 


Lalso transmit the accompanying rs, marked “CO,” “D,” “E,” and “F,” 
being copies of papers now on which are presumed to have been filed in con- 
nection with such „or with other charges which have been since with- 
drawn from the files of the Department, 

Ialso transmit W marked “G” and “ H.“ being copies 
of papers now on file, from which it will appear that certain ch heretofore 
88 such deputy postmaster have been withdrawn from files of this 

partment. 


On the 12th of February, 1853, the Secretary of War, C. M. Conrad, 
communicated to the Senate as follows: 


In compliance with the resolution of the Senate, passed on the 11th ultimo in 
executive session, I have the honor to transmit herewith the correspondence of 
Mr. James W. Schaumburg with this Department, since I have been connected 
with it, in relation to his * to continuance as an officer of the Army. 


Now, Mr. President, one other thing and I shall have done. The 
minority of the committee has done us the honor to say, and has said 
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or will not take the time to read it now—that no such spectacle 
as this happened during the time thatthe Democrats were in possession 
of the Senate, from March 4, 1879, to March 4, 1881. And the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in his supplementary minority report in the 
deliberations of this body, has stated with an affluence of rhetoric which 
is as charming as it is unique, that this statute of the United States 
and the practice under it had now for many years fallen into a state 
of ‘‘innocuous desuetude.“ If that were true, it would be one of the 
means of the President of the United States in discharging the duty that 
the Constitution imputes to him to take that statute out of its disuse— 
if I may use a shorter and humbler phrase—and, as he is sworn to do, 
put it into faithful execution, Well, he has done it if it wasin disuse 
before, but let us see. The amendment to it was passed in 1869. The 
effect of that amendment has been stated in the opinions of two Attor- 
neys-General under two different administrations, It has been stated 
in the courts. It is not open to dispute on the face of the statute; it 
is not open to claim that anybody in this end of the Capitol or at the 
other end of the Avenue misunderstood its meaning. The Senate of 
the United States, believing that it had voted right when it passed itin 
the days of Andrew Johnson, believed it would be wrong if it repealed 
it in the days of Ulysses S. Grant, because the Senate voted for it on a 
solid principle. There was a committee of conference and the phrase- 
ology was ged. As you see, the President was still anion to re- 
port within the first thirty days his nominations but not his reasons 
for his suspensions. That was left to the ordinary operations of the 
Government. He could have his own reasons. If they were satisfac- 
tory to him, it was enough for the performance of his duty. When it 
came to the action of the Senate, it was not the question of his reasons 
for suspensions, it was the question of the facts on which the officer was 
to be removed and the other appointed. 

So the then President of the United States understood it as you see 
by the opinions of his Attorneys-General given to him; so he acted, and 
at every session of Congress from that day until he ceased to be Presi- 
dent; within the first thirty days of the Senate’s session, and according 
to the letter and spirit of the law—for he was an honest President—he 
sent to the Senate his nominations, the statement of his suspensions, 
and the proposition to remove the suspended ripe, except as hap- 
pened in two or three cases that I remember of gentlemen where he 
found that he had made a mistake in the sus ion of and revoked it 
without sending a proposition for the removal of the officer to the Sen- 
ate at all. What e in the Senate? The Committee on the 
Judiciary—which is the only one of which I speak here, as we are the 
only one now on trial apparently—the Committee on the Judiciary from 
the time of the passage of that act, as I may state also for all time be- 
fore as I have found on examination of old papers in the Secretary’s 
office, had been in the habit in respect of 8 of calling on the 
Attorney-General for all the information that he had, and when it came 
to the law respecting removals as well as appointments calling for Mot 
thing regarding proposed removals and suspensions, and accordingly 
from the time General Grant came in down to this present day the 
Committee on the Judiciary has had a regular practice that has pro- 
ceeded without exception, as well when my honored friend Senator 
Thurman was its chairman in the two years of Democratic ascenden 
in this body as when I was chairman and as when Judge Trumb 
was chairman before me of the Committee on the Judiciary, it never 
acted upon anomination or on a removal that it had not personal knowl- 
edge about from some member of the committee—and so it seemed to 
be a pure waste of time—without sending to the Attorney-General for 
all the papers and information that bore upon that subject, whether it 
wasa removal or a nomination. That was its standing order. It is 
no new thing, no new practice. No new authority; no change on the 
incoming of this administration has taken place. 

The minority of the committee say that no such spectacle as the Ju- 
diciary Committee is presenting to an astonished world and to an as- 
tonished and injured President and Attorney-General hap in the 
Democratic times. Let us see. On the 4th of March, 1879, the Demo- 
crats had a majority of this body. Their Committee on the Judiciary 
was: Chairman, Mr. Thurman; Mr. McDonald, of Indiana; Mr. Bayard, 
of Delaware, now Secretary of State; Mr. Garland, of Arkansas, the 
present Attorney-General; Mr. Lamar, of Mississippi, the present Sec- 
retary of the Interior; Judge Davis, of Illinois; Mr. Edmunds, Mr. 
Conkling, and Mr. Carpenter. I have stated what the practice of the 
committee had been in the time I had had the honor to be its chairman. 

On the 24th of March, 1879, immediately after the formation of this 
committee, I find what I propose to read in the committee letter-copy- 
book. I do not know but that it is private and confidential, but I w. 
take the liberty of reading it evenif it gets to the ears of the Attorney- 
General and the President of the United States. On the 24th of March 
of that year sundry nominations came in to fill vacancies; and Judge 
Thurman—and here is a copy of his hold autograph—says: 

Manch 24, 1879. 
The honorable the ATTORNEY-GENERAL: 


Sm: I am directed by the Senate Committee on the Judiciary to respectfully 
request that you will furnish to said committee such . as may be in 


the possession of your Department concerning the following nominations, to- 
gether with any suggestions you may be pleased to make, namely. 


Then he states them. All these were to fill vacancies. On the 7th 
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of April, 1879, there came in ahorse of a different color, the same kind 
of animal that we have here now, and accordingly on that day this 
letter was written to the Attorney-General: 


APRIL 7, 1879. 


Str: Under the direction of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate I have the 
honor to request that you will communicate to the committee —.— sapere oe orin- 
formation in F touching the question of the 
moval of Michael | haeffer, chief-j -justico of the supreme cou 
Utah, * the appointment of David r aaier ah to that office. 

ery respectfully, your obedient servani! 
5 * A. G. THURMAN, Chairman. 

The Hon. ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Alas, for the Democracy of those days! Think, sir, of the infinite 
idocy, unpatriotism, usurpation of that number of five Senators of the 
United States of the Democratic party assailing a Republican Attorney- 
General and a Republican President with the insulting and impertinent 
inquiry as to papers and information touching a man, to be removed 
whose successor was nominated to accomplish his removal. And yet 
those men were in their day and in those times among the head-lights of 
the Democratic locomotives. There was Thurman—his light is put 
1 test Democrat in the United States [applause in the gal- 

the best one, and the noblest one, and the bravest one, for 
nad the 00 not long agoin your State, sir, to denounce the Demo- 
3 frauds on the ballot, There was Thurman, and there was Joe Me- 
Donald, a name familiar in the West as well as in the East as the em- 
bodiment of upright Democratic pluck and constitutional law; and 
there was Garland, whom we all knew here, the leader on the Demo- 
cratic side of the Senate, and running over with constitutional and 
statute and reported law, knowing his rights as a Senator and as a 
member of the committee and knowing his duties; and Lamar, and 
then all the rest of us on this side, joining in what the t Presi- 
dent of the United States calls an impertinent invasion of his rights 
in asking for information from him. Sir, if I were going to be rhe- 
torical, I should say just here, 
O shame! where is thy blush? 

That is not the only instance, sir. In every instance in those two 

years when there came before that committee any suspension or pro- 

removal in session time that same chairman, with the unanimous 
consent of all its members, as it had been in all the years before, called 
for this information and got it. 

Under these circumstances it does not ta to me that we can fail 
to get these papers upon the ground that the statute has become obso- 
lete, gone into a state of innocuous desuetude.” Why, the President of 
the United States himself has invigorated it by — it into his own 
hands and holding it up in the presence of the people of the United 
States six hundred and fo hie -three times in six months. He has sent 
to the Senate of the United States six hundred and forty-three propo- 
sitions in obedience to that law. I take it, therefore, it is in force. 
And as my friend from Massachusetts states, it is the statute most fre- 
quently acted upon in the intercourse of the ents of the Gov- 
ernment with the Senate of any other in the whole history of the United 
States, because it relates to a state of circumstances that must fre- 
quently come into operation, the change of officers and offices for one 
reason and another and their suspension. And yet that is the one stat- 
ute of all those of the United States that the President of the United 
States seems to be under the impression has fallen into such a state of 
disuse that nobody is bound to regard it, although he himself has, as 
he ro ono. to do by his oath, regarded it in every form and in every 
particular. 

This is all I wish to say now. 

Mr. PUGH. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRIS. I desire to ask the Senator from Alabama if it would 
be more convenient to him to proceed with this debate to-morrow than 
to proceed at this late hour of the evening. 

Mr. PUGH. Iam ready now to answer the speech of the Senator 
from Vermont; but if I commenced to do so I should keep the Senate 
beyond the usual hour of adjournment, and I should dislike very much 
to address the Senate after they have been here four hours. I should 
prefer to have the debate go over until to-morrow. 

Mr, HARRIS. Then, with the permission of the Senator from Ala- 
bama, I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After twenty-six minutes spent in ex- 
ecutive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock and 55 
minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


EXECUTIVE NOMINATIONS 
Received the 91h day of March, 1886. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL, 

Alphonso E. Gordon, of New Jersey, to be marshal of the United 
States for the district of New Jersey, vice William Budd Deacon, com- 
mission expired. 

RECORDER OF DEEDS. 


James C. Matthews, of New York, to be recorder of deeds in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, vice Frederick Douglass, resigned. 


roj 
ofthe Rie eea of of | Indiana. 


POSTMASTERS. 
Harvey W. Spencer, to be postmaster at Guilford, New Haven County, 
Connecticut. 
PE ee Coogan, to be postmaster at Windsor Locks, Hartford County, 
DN: 
Joseph F. Snyder, to be postmaster at La Grange, La Grange County, 


p Wilbur F. Goddard, to be postmaster at Lena, Stephenson County, 
0 
1 Thomas J. Hudson, to be postmaster at Winterset, Madison County, 
owa. 

William C. Harris, to be postmaster at Fishkill on the Hudson, 
Dutchess County, New York, vice David 8. McLaughlin, resigned. 

William H. F. Fiedler, to be postmaster at Newark, Essex County, 
1 — Jersey, vice William Ward, whose commission expired March 7, 
1 

Thomas Morton, to be postmaster at Nebraska City, Otoe County, 
Nebraska, vice P. Schminke, commission expired. : r 

D. W. Cooper, to be at Bellaire, Belmont County, Ohio, 
~~ try Wise, w 3 commission aeons 1 888 58 7, 1886. 

am H. Gillespie, to be postmaster at rch ontgomery County, 

Ohio, vice Abram D. Rt commission exp Š 


Wiliam H. Woodall, tobe at ar Honterille, Walker County, 
Texas, commission me oe arch 7, 1886. 
Francis C. Sharpe, to be postmaster at Oconto, Oconto County, Wis- 


consin, commission expired. 

Charles J. Porter, to be postmaster at Bethel, Fairfield County, Con- 
necticut, vice Amos Woodman, resigned. 
W. Clendenin, to be postmaster at Springfield, Sangamon 


Henry 
County, Illinois, vice Paul Selby, to be removed. 
Albert H. ey, to be postmaster at Rushville, Schuyler County, 


Illinois, vice Jacob Hammond, commission 

James T. Wall, to be postmaster at at Methuen, Essex County, Massa 
8 vice Samuel G. Sargent, Whose commission expires March 10, 
1 


Andrew J. Shakespeare, to be postmaster at Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo 
County, Michigan, vice Lyman W. Gates, commission expired. 

The former nomination of the same person having been by mistake 
written as made in place of Lyman W. Gates, ded, is withdrawn. 

Frank A. Dessert, to be tmaster at Macon City, Macon County, 
Missouri, vice R. W. Caswell, commission expired. 

Josep h S. Booth, 1o be postmaster at Missoula, Missoula County, 
Montani vice W H. Dickinson, commission expired. 

George A. J. Moss, to be postmaster at Pawnee City, Pawnee County, 
Nebraska, vice J. F. Sey castor commission expired. 

Charles M. Wilson, to be postmaster at Tecumseh, Johnson County, 
Nebraska, vice L. M. Davis, commission expired. 

Henry Van Scoy, to be postmaster at Kingston, Luzerne County, 
gr aa vice John N. Pettebone, whose commission expires March 

1886. 

John T. Irion, to be postmaster at Paris, Henry County, Tennessee, 

vice John Anderson, whose commission expires March 29, 1886. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COMMISSIONER. 

Samuel E. Wheatley, of the District of Columbia, to be commissioner 
of the District of Columbia, vice James B. Edmonds, whose term of of- 
fice has expired. 

SECRETARY OF LEGATION AND CONSUL-GENERAL. 

V. O. King, of Texas, to be 8 of the legation and consul-gen- 

eral of the United States at Bogota, to fill a vacancy. 
CONSUL, 

Rule Letcher, of Missouri, to be consul of the United States at Rio 

Grande do Sul, to fill a vacancy. 
WITHDRAWAL, 
Executive nomination withdrawn, March 9, 1886. 


Isaac W. Hortons, to be postmaster at Bethel, Fairfield County, Con- 
necticut. 


CONFIRMATIONS, 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate, March 1, 1886. 
SECRETARIES OF LEGATION. 

Henry White, of Maryland, to be secretary of the legation at London. 

Charles P. Phelps, of Vermont, to be second secretary of the legation 
at London. 

ASSISTANT TREASURER. } 

Samuel H. Brooks, of California, to be assistant treasurer of the 

United States at San Francisco, Cal. 
ATTORNEY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Timothy P. Murphy, of Iowa, to be attorney for the United States 

for the northern district of Iowa. 
NAVAL OFFICER OF CUSTOMS. 
I. Freeman Rasin, to be naval officer at Baltimore, Md. 
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INDIAN AGENT. 
Henry E. Williamson, of Holly Springs, Miss., to be agent for the In- 
dians of the Crow agency in Montana. 
POSTMASTERS. 


Thomas P. Naughti 
William Heltzel, at ver, York County, Pen: 
William C. Love, at Greensburg, Westmoreland esr Pennsyl- 


vania. 
Marinus W. Allen, at Titusville, Crawford County, Pennsylvania. 
John A. McBeth, at Connellsville, Fayette County, Pennsylvania. 
Walter S. Braden, at New Brighton, Beaver County, Pennsylvania. 
John H. Koop, at Brainerd, Crow Wing County, Minnesota. 
James H. Evans, at Wabasha, Wabasha County, Minnesota. 
George E. Finney, at Columbus, Bartholomew County, Indiana. 
Lucien B. Bennett, at Worthington, Nobles County, Minnesota. 
Stephen Belding, at W. , Daviess County, Indiana. 
Adolph at Belleville, Saint Clair County, Illinois. 
‘Thomas B. Coon, at Kilbourn City, Columbia County, Wisconsin. 
Robert W. Cowan, 


spine a 
8 E. Lippincott, at Burlington, Burlington County, New Jersey. 
William C. Davis, at Elizabeth 


Pasquotank County, North Car- 
olina. 


James F. Carwile, at Buffalo, Johnson County, Territory of Wyoming. 
William L. Force, at Plainfield, Marion County, New Jersey. 


REJECTIONS. 
Executive nominations rejected March 1, 1886. 
COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Eben F. Pillsbury, of Massachusetts, to be collector of internal rev- 
enue for the third district of Massachusetts. 
Charles H. Chase, of Maine, to be collector of internal revenue for 
the district of Maine. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate March 3, 1886. 
CONSUL-GENERAL. 
John D. Kennedy, of South Carolina, to be consul-general at Shang- 
hai, to fill a vacancy. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate March 9, 1886. 
MINISTER RESIDENT AND CONSUI-GENERAL. 


Jacob T. Child, of Missouri, to be minister resident and consul-gen- 
eral of the United States to Siam. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, March 9, 1886. 
The a na at120clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. 


MILBURN, D 

Oa motion of Mr. BEACH, the of so much of the Journal 
of the aoon yesterday as rela to the introduction of bills 
and joint resolu was dispensed with. The remainder of the Jour- 
nal was read and approved. 

ALTERATION AND REPAIR OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secretary of 
a communication from theS: Archi- 
appropriations for alteration and re- 
pairs i ; Which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on ee eee and ordered to be printed. 
FORT DOUGLAS, UTAH. 

The eg also laid before the House a 2 from the Secre- 
tary of Treasury, transmitting an estimate for t of 
Fort Douglas, Utah; which was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES AND PUBLIC DEBT. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Register of the 
Treasury, with statements of receipts and expenditures of the Govern- 
ment from 1855 to 1885 and of the public debt from 1791 to 1885 
which was referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, and ee 
to be printed. 

LIGHT ARTILLERY BATTERIES, 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 
of War, transmitting a communication from Capt. E. R. Warner, Third 
Artillery, recommending that the present defective organization of light 


artillery batteries be remedied; which was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


MILITARY RESERVATION, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 
of or Yan transmitting a communication from the commanding general of 
the Department of Texas, with a petition asking permission to extend 
a street in San Antonio, Tex., through the military reservation at that 
city; which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
ROUTES FOR HENNEPIN CANAL. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 
of War, transmitting a report from the Chief of Engi of additional 
surveys by Thomas H. Handbury of routes for the Hennepin Canal; 
which was referred to the Committee on Railways and Canals, and 
ordered to be printed. 

IMPROVEMENT OF SANTEE RIVER, SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The SPEAKER alsolaid before the House a letter from the 
of War, transmi in response to a requestof the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, letters from the Chief of Engineers in regard to the improve- 
ment of the Santee River, South Carolina; which was referred to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors; and ordered to be printed. 


THE RETIRED-LIST OF THE NAVY. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the 
of the Navy, transmitting, in response to the resolution of the House, a 
list of the officers of the retired-list of the Navy February 24, 1886, 
with a statement showing the relative rank of each officer, date of re- 
tirement, annual pay, and reasons for retirement; which was referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


NORFOLK NAVY-YARD. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 
of the ee transmitting certain papers in response to a resolution of 
the House calling for information in relation to the Norfolk navy-yard. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, if it be in order, I request that this 
communication of the Secretary of the Navy and the accompan 
documents, if they are what I suppose them to be, may be printed 
lie on the Speaker’s table, in order that I may be able at the first op- 

ity to submit some remarks which I desire to make to establish 
my belief that the substantial allegations made in the resolutions sub- 
e eee e e e 
and 1546 of the Revised Statutes have as alleged, habitually vio- 


lated at the Norfolk navy-yard during the last year. 

The SPEAKER, CFC 
cation be presented by the Chair and referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee; FPV 
may be made. 

Mr. BEACH. I object. 

Mr. EDEN. I object. Let it take its regular course. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I ask unanimous consent 

TheSPEAKER. Objectionismade by several gentlemen. The com- 


munication and accompan; 5 Committee 
on Naval ad f to 2 
Mr. BO shall take the first opportunity I 


sae bh ahs bo ͤ ͤ VVT 
Several MEMBERS. Regular order. 
ELI TAVERNER. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the assistant 
clerk of the Court of Claims, r ee 
court dismissing the case of Eli Taverner vs. The United States; which 
was referred to the Committee on War Claims. 

WILLIAM PORTER. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the assistant 
clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the order of that 
court dismissing the case of William Porter vs. The United States; which 
was referred to the Committee on War Claims. 

JOHN VANTRUSE. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House = from the assistant 
clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the order of that 
court dismissing the case of John Vantruse vs. The nited States; which 
was referred to the Committeee on War Claims. 

JOHN W. DEMORY. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the assistant 
elerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the order of that 
court dismissing the case of John W. Demory vs. The United States; 
which was referred to the Committee on War Claims. 

REPORT ON PILOTAGE. 

The SPEAKER. The Select Committee on Ship-building and Ship- 
owning Interests ask that there may be a reprint of report No. 838 in 
relation to pilotage, as the edition heretofore printed has been ex- 
hausted. If there be no objection that order will be made, 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


1886. 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (S. 194) to aid in the 
establishment and temporary support of common schools; which was 
read twice, and referred to the Committee on Education. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that under the rules of the 
House this bill will not be printed unless an order to that effect may 
be made. As it is an im t bill perhaps the House 

Mr. SPRINGER. Has it not been already printed by the Senate? 

The SPEAKER. The bill as passed by the Senate has not been 
printed, and without a special order of the House it will not be printed 
here until reported back from the House Committee. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be printed. 

Mr. REAGAN. Does that require unanimons consent ? 

The SPEAKER. It does. 

Mr. REAGAN. I shall object to the reprinting of the bill until the 
committee acts upon it and reports it back. . 

JULIA DENT GRANT AND WILLIAM H. VANDERBILT. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the joint resolution (S. R. 
46) accepting from Julia Dent Grant and William H. Vanderbilt ob- 
jects of value and art presented by various foreign governments to the 
late General Ulysses S. Grant; which was read twice, and referred to 
the Committee on the Library. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. GROUT, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to withdraw from 
the files of the House papers filed by George W. Kingsbury in support 
of House bill 3805 and House bill 5194, reported adversely in the Forty- 
eighth Congress. 

Mr. WADE, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to withdraw from 
the lesni iha House, without leaving copies, papers in the case of John 

Geyer. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as follows: 

1 Mr. O'HARA, for one week, on account of important business. 

To Mr. Gorr, for three days. 

To Mr. BLANCHARD, for three days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. G for one week, on account of im: business. 

To Mr. BURLEIGH, for one week, on account of important business. 


REPORT OF PUBLIC LAND COMMISSION. 


Mr. BARKSDALE. Lask unanimous consent that the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union be discharged from the 
FCC 
distribution of the report of the Public Land Commission; and that the 
House now proceed to consider the same. 

The joint resolution tne of as follows: 


There being no objection, the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union was discharged from the further consideration of the 
joint resolution; and the House proceeded te consider the same. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third ing; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 

Mr. BARKSDALE moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

WILLIE 8. HOWARD. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois, from the Committee on Accounts, 
back favorably the following resolution, with a statement that Willie 
S. Howard had been employed during the Forty-eighth Congress in the 


‘solved, That the Door! of the House and be te DODY, Sorini 
20 E. Howard asa page in the subcommittee-room 


and directed to employ Willie 
of the Committee on A ee eee eens 


the said Willie S. Howard to be paid out the contingent fund 
the same compensation as now received by pages of the House. 


The House divided; and there were—ayes 77, noes 21. 

Mr. REAGAN. No quorum has voted. 

The SPEAKER. The point of no quorum having been made, the 
Chair will appoint as tellers Mr. REAGAN and Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. 

The House again divided; and there were—ayes 117, noes 31. 

Mr. REAGAN. I withdraw the point of no quorum, as the majority 
are evidently in favor of making a -house of Congress. 

So the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois, moved toreconsider the vote by which the 
resolution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The lotter motion was agreed to. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 
Mr. COLLINS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported back 
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adversely bills of the following titles; which were severally laid on 
the and the accom panying reports ordered to be printed: 
A bill H. R. 1122) relating to the Court of Commissioners of Alabama 


À bill (H. R. 4035) to provide for closing up the business and pay- 
ing the necessary expenses of the Court of Commissioners of Alabama 
Claims, and for other purposes; 
A bill (H. R. 4041) to establish a commission of Alabama claims; 
A bill (H. R. 4536 ing and directing the Secretary of the 


purposes; and 
(H. R. 5006) for the creation of a commission to distribute the 
of the Geneva award fund, and for other purposes. 


COURT OF COMMISSIONERS OF ALABAMA CLAIMS. 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, also reported, 


which was read a first and second time, 
and, with the accom report, ordered to be printed. 

The bills H. R. 1122, 4035, 4041, 4536, and 5006 were laid on the 
table. 

WHITE HALL NARROWS, NEW YORK. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of New York, from the Committee on Commerce, re- 
ported, as a substitute for H. R. 3560, a bill (H. R. 6662) to establish 
a light at White Hall Narrows, New York; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompany- 

report, ordered to be printed. 
bill 3560 was laid on the table. 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE. $ 

On motion of Mr. JOHNSON, of New York, the Committee on Com- 
merce was from the farther consideration of the bill (H. R. 


Mr. FINDLAY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported 
R. 1814) for the relief of A. C. Morgan; 
and the accompanying report ordered to 


ted. 
Mr. ANDERSON, of Ohio, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
EIET adversely hills of the following titles; which were sever- 
ret bmi the table, and the accompanying reports ordered to be 


R. 184) for the relief of William D. Sprague; 
R. 2544) for the relief of Peter Giacchetti; 
2 bill . for the removal of the charge of desertion from 
e of Joe 
A bill (H. R. 623) for the relief of Benjamin F. Rawlins and Eugene 
d l R. giving a military record to James F. Caskey; 
a to James 7 
A bill eS am 
A-bill R. to place the name of William J. Sowell on the rolls 
volunteers; 


— captain of Company F, Eleventh Illi- 
nois Cavalry, and other officers of said regiment and of citizens of Illi- 
aae paan for the relief of Joseph Dunn, a soldier of said 


and the accompanying 
ahoi Eiye 
(H. R. 4182) to amend the military record of Martin Bar- 


A bill (H. R. 2910) for the relief of Jacob Kuntz, alias John Walters; 
A bill (H. R. 4472 for the relief of Nathan Branson; 
8 3 TESI Haley; 
A 3552 remove charges o enertion from the military 
record of John M. Devore; and 

A bill (H. R. 265) for the relief of Mary E. Chumly. 


back with amendments the bill (H. R. 3219) to promote the introduc- 
tion of fresh water on the Colorado desert; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
PUBLIC BUILDING, DAYTON, OHIO. 
Mr. WILKINS, from the Committee on Public Buildi 
reported back witha favorable recommendation the bill 


and Grounds, 
S. 856) to pro- 
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vide for the erection of a public building in the 3 Dayton, Ohio; 

which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 

of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
PUBLIC BUILDING, FRANKFORT, KY. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina, from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, reported back with a favorable recommendation 
the bill (H. R. 868) appropriating money for the completion of the pub- 
lic building at Frankfort, Ky.; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORT. 

Mr. WORTHINGTON, from the Committee on Public Buil and 
Grounds, reported back with an adverse recommendation the bill (H. R. 
654) for the erection of a public building at Sioux City, Iowa; which 
was laid on the table, and the accompanying report ordered to be 
printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 

Mr. WORTHINGTON, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, also reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill 
(S. 763) for the erection of a public building at Sioux City, Iowa; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

Mr. DIBBLE, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
reported back with amendments the bill (S. 453) for the erection of a 
public building at Jacksonville, Fla.; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 

` SALE OF CERTAIN REAL ESTATE, CHICAGO. 


Mr. DIBBLE, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
also reported back with amendments the bill (S. 1394) to provide for 
the ascertainment of the market value of certain property in the city of 
Chicago, and to authorize the Secretary of the to sell and con- 
vey said property; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

SPOKANE AND CŒUR D’ALENE RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Mr. BLISS, from the Committee on Pacific Railroads, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 5151) creating the 
Spokane and Cœur d'Alene Railway Company, a corporation in the 
Territories of Washington and Idaho, and for other purposes; which 
was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

MEXICAN WAR PENSIONS. 


Mr. ELDREDGE, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6482) granting a pen- 
sion to the soldiers and sailors of the Mexican war; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

THOMAS P. WESTMORELAND. 

Mr. from the Committee on Claims, reported the bill (H. 
R. 6663) for the relief of Thomas P. Westmoreland; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORT. 

Mr. SOWDEN, from the Committee on Claims, back with 
an adverse recommendation the bill (H. R. 2141) for therelief of Henry 
Mullen; which was laid on the table, and the accompanying report 
ordered to be printed. 

JABEZ BURCHARD. 

Mr. SOWDEN, from the Committee on Claims, also reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 2026) for the relief of 
Jabez Burchard; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered 
to be printed. 

S. DILLINGER & SONS. 

Mr. SPRINGER, from the Committee on Claims, rted back with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 2133) for the relief of S. Dilli & Sons; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


CLAIMS OF STATES FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE. 


Mr. GEDDES, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 1020) to settle and 
adjust the claims of any State for expenses incurred by it in the de- 
fense of the United States; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 
Mr. GEDDES, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back 


with adverse recommendation bills of the following titles; which were 
severally ordered to be laid on the table, and the accompanying re- 
ports printed, namely: 3 

A bill (H. R. 4340 ſor the relief of Thomas P. Gray; 

A bill (H. R. 4549) for the relief of the legal heirs of Fidus Liver- 
more, deceased, &c.; and 

A bill (H. R. 878) for the relief of St. Andrew’s Lodge, No. 18, of 
Free and Accepted Masons, of Cynthiana, Ky. 

DANIEL S. LOY. 

Mr. COMSTOCK, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back 
with amendments the bill (H. R. 4025) for the relief of Daniel S. Loy; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and, with the amendments and accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

HENRY S. COHN. 


Mr. KLEINER, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 917) for the relief of 
Henry S. Cohn; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Mr. KLEINER, from the Committee on War Claims, also reported 
back with adverse recommendations bills of the following titles; 
which were laid on the table, and the accompanying reports ordered 
to be printed: — 

A bill 2 R. 5519) for the relief of Frederick Klor; and 

A bill (H. R. 3515) for the relief of the legal representatives of Lieut. 
Francis Ware, deceased. 

DAVID W. STOCKSTILL. 


Mr. SMALLS, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 1800) for the relief 
of David W. Stockstill; which was refi to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

ESTATE OF GREGORY JARRATT. 


Mr. RICHARDSON, from the Committee on War Claims, reported 
back the bill (H. R. 2362) for the relief of the estate of Gregory Jar- 
ratt, deceased; which was laid on the table, and the accompanying re- 
port ordered to be printed. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, from the Committee on War Claims, also re- 
ported back] with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 16) for the 
relief of J. A. Wilson, administrator de bonis non of the estate of G 
Jarratt, deceased; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 

Mr. HEMPHILL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
re back with an adverse recommendation the bill (H. R. 3400) to 
protect the bottlers of the District of Columbia; which was laid on the 
table, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

Mr, CAMPBELL, of Ohio, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, reported back with an adverse recommendation the bill (H. 
R. 1613) to amend an act creating the office of steam-boiler 7 afc 
for the District of Columbia; which was laid on the table, and the ac- 
companying report ordered to be printed. 

PRINTING OF COMMITTEE REPORTS. 

Mr. REID, of North Carolina, from the Committee on Printing, re- 

rted back with a favorable recommendation the joint resolution (H. 

es. 73) authorizing the printing of committee reports; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole Houseon the state of the Union, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. SWINBURNE, from the Committee on Ventilation and Acous- 
tics, reported back with ts a resolution extending the inves- 
tigations of the Committee on Ventilation and Acoustics to all public 
buildings owned or occupied by the Government in the District of Co- 
lumbia; which was referred to the House Calendar, and ordered to be 
printed. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 
Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. I desire to make a parliamentary 


quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. Some time ago I introduced a bill 
(H. R. 5135) to classify labor and equalize the pay of employés under 
the Government of the United States, and had it referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. I find thatyesterday morning, without any notice to 
me, that bill was reported back to this House from that committee, and 
that they asked that it be referred to the Committee on Civil Service 
Reform. I wish to know if a motion now to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was referred to the Committee on Civil Service Reform 
would be in order. 

The SPEAKER. It would not. Under the rules of the House a 


in 


1886. 
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bill can not be brought back from a committee to which it has been re- 
ferred by a reconsideration of the vote referring it. i 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. Then I ask unanimous consent to 
recall that bill from the Committee on Civil Service Reform and restore 
it to the Committee on Labor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. That matter was considered by the Committee on 
Labor, and they thought the reference perfectly proper. I must object. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Mr. ERMENTROUT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, re- 
ported back with adverse recommendations bills of the following titles; 
which were laid on the table, and the accompanying reports ordered to 
be printed: 

A bill K R. 785) for the relief of William S. Hall; and 

A bill (H. R. 564) for the relief of John Lookabaugh. 

MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAYS AND TELEGRAPH LINES. 

The SPEAKER. The hour for the consideration of bills begins at 
seven minutes past 1o’clock. The call rests with the Committee on 
Pacific Rai the unfinished business reported by that committee 
being the bill (H. R. 5874) to alter and amend the act entitled! An act 
to aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from the Mis- 
souri River to the Pacific Ocean, and to secure to the Government the 
use of the same for postal, military, and other purposes, approved July 
1, 1862, and also to alter and amend the act of Congress approved July 2, 
1864, in amendment of said first-named act. The gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Crisp] has forty minutes of his time remaining. 

Mr. CRISP. I endeavored on yesterday morning to make plain to 
the House the present law in respect to the lands granted to these Pa- 
cific railroads. I endeavored also to show to the House the evils that 
had arisen under existing law, so that the necessity might appear for 
some change. This morning I shall inyite the attention of the House, 
for a short time only, to the various propositions that have been sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Pacific Railroads, looking to a remedy for 
the evils that are universally conceded to exist. Ishall call attention 
to the remedy recommended by the Committee on Pacific Railroads, 
and then I shall, if there be no gentleman who desires to oppose the 

roposition, ask that a vote may be taken upon it, so that if possible the 
bill may be di of during the hour that we are allowed to-day? 

One proposition that has been submitted is to provide that the rail- 
way companies shall pay this cost within a given time, or, in default 
thereof, shall forfeit all right to the lands granted under the original 
act. Your committee, Mr. Speaker, have not thought it wise, have not 
thought it prudent to adopt thatas a remedy for the existing evil, In 
the first place, it is a very harsh remedy. In the second place, it is of 
doubtful legality. If we were dealing solely with the companies, if 
there were no third persons who had acquired rights under existing 
laws, even then it would be of doubtiul legality; but when we consider 
the fact that all of these lands, by the express assent of the Government, 
have been mortgaged; that money has been loaned upon them; that, 
with our assent, a lien has been put upon them; then, I say the legal- 
ity of the proposition is more doubtful, and it is unnecessary, and I 

improper, to invoke a remedy of that character when we can 
find another as ample, as complete, and as to which there is and can be 
no objection on the score of legality. The remedy proposed by the 
committee is incorporated in the bill which is now before us. 

That bill is somewhat lengthy; it is somewhat technical—necessarily 
so, by reason of the technicality of our land laws. The gist of it, how- 
ever, may be easily explained. The companies are required, within 
ninety days after the passage of this act, or within days after the 
es the respective land offices in the districts where the lands lie, 
of plats of the townships embracing the lands—within that time the 
companies are required to select the lands they are entitled to, and to 
pay the cost of surveyingand conveying those lands. Your committee 
apprehend that there will be no great trouble in making such selection. 
The plats will be filed in the public offices; they will contain a survey 
of all the lands within the limits of the grant, and it will be an easy 
matter for the railway companies to go into those offices and select the 
odd-numbered sections to which they are entitled under the law. In 
the event that the railway companies shall fail to discharge that duty, 
then we provide that it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the In- 
terior to notify each of the companies of the amount of land which they 
are entitled to patent under the law, and of the amount of money they 
are required to pay into the Treasury for the cost of selecting, survey- 
ing, and convéying the same, and provide that if any company does 
not within sixty days thereafter pay such sum into the Treasury of the 
United States, it shall be theduty of the Attorney-General to institute 
suit in a circuit court having jurisdiction of the question, to compel 
the company to pay the amount that is found due to the United States. 

That, Mr. Speaker, is a plain remedy. It is such a remedy as would 
be used by one individual against another. It is such a remedy as 
seems to your committee to be complete, and at the same time not to 
be liable to the objection on the part of the railway companies that 
we are bl ther our rights as a creditor and our rights as a 
Government and using it to their hurt. Therefore your committee 
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prefer that remedy, and recommend that it be adopted instead of the 
remedy of forfeiture. In this regard permit me to say further that 
in the Forty-eighth Congress your Committee on Pacific Railroads re- 
ported a bill providing for the collection of this money by suit. The 
House of Representatives amended that bill so as to provide that the 
remedy should be forfeiture of the lands if payment was not made within 
the time prescribed. In that shape the bill passed. It went to the Sen- 
ate. It was reſerred to the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, and that 
body adopted the plan which was ted by the House Committee 
on Pacific Railroads instead of the plan adopted by the House itself. 

I may be permitted to suggest, Mr. Speaker, that the Committee on 
Pacific Railroads, specially charged with the investigation of the ques- 
tion, and viewing it in every light in which it might be presented, was 
perhaps likely to devise a plan which would be more equitable and just 
than any that might be adopted by the House without consideration 
by a committee and put upon the bill after merely a half or three- 
quarters of an hour of debate. It is exceedingly desirable to this 
Government and to the government of the States where these lands 
lie that this question should be settled. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, when 
we come to consider the proposition before us it seems to me that it is 
neither undignified nor unseemly in us to favor, if we can conscien- 
tionsly do so, a plan that is likely to receive the assent of the other 
branch of the legislative department of this Government. I would not 
be understood as saying that the House of Representatives should sur- 
render a conviction formed upon investigation because the legislative 
body at the other end of the Capitol might not agree with them. I do 
mean to be understood as saying that where two remedies are presented, 
either of which might be satisfactory, either of which might accomplish 
what we all have in view, it isonly right and proper to choose that one 
which meets the approval, or is most likely to meet the approval, of the 
other branch of the islature. 

Mr. OATES. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OATES. Will the passage of this bill, in your opinion, render 
the railway companies any less able than they would otherwise be to 
make payments on their indebtedness to the Government? 

Mr. CRISP. Ido not believe, Mr. Speaker, that the passage of this 
bill would impair to any extent whatever the ability of the railroad com- 
panies to pay the debt that they owe to the Government. The Govern- 
ment of the United States has no lien whatever upon this land except 
for cost of survey, which we are now trying to collect. The land has 
been mortgaged with the assent of the Government for some $10,000,000, 
and the Government can in no event have any lien upon this land except 
for the cost of survey. 

Mr. DUNN. And the Government gets nothing for the sinking fund 
out of the of the sale of the land. 

Mr. CRISP. Nothing whatever. It not only gets nothing, but the 
proceeds of the sale of the land are not counted as part of the net income 
of the railroad companies so as to increase the amount coming into the 
Treasury under the Thurman act. This money is entirely excluded 
from appropriation in that way, and goes to the paymentof the indebt- 
edness which we have agreed they might incur upon those lands. 

Mr. DUNN. It goes to the payment of the land bonds entirely. 

Mr. CRISP. Therefore I think, Mr. Speaker, there can be objec- 
tion—at least there should be no objection—to this feature of the pro- 
posed remedy. 

I now come to consider for a few moments the other feature of the 
remedy proposed. As I said yesterday, these lands can not be taxed 
by the States and Territories where they lie for the reason that the 
legal title to them is in the Federal Government. The legal title isin 
the Federal Government for one purpose only, that is to secure the pay- 
ment of the cost of surveying, selecting, and conveying the lands. We 
have no other right, we have no other lien. 

Mr. OATES. I would like to ask the gentleman a question for in- 
formation. If these companies were obliged to pay the taxes which 
would be due to the States upon these lands, would or would not that 
be deducted from the gross earnings, and thereby diminish the 25 per 
cent. which the companies have to pay to the Government 6f the United 
States on their indebtedness ? 

Mr. CRISP. I do not understand that any expense which might be 
incurred by these railroad companies in respect of these lands—which, 
bear in mind, are no part of the railway, are not incident to the rail- 
way, are not used by the railroad company as a part of its road—I do 
not understand that any expense incurred in connection with these 
lands or any income derived from them affects one way or another the 
interests of the United States. 

Mr. DUNN. If it does, it has no right to do so. 

Mr. CRISP. IfI understand the question, these railroad companies 
stand in exactly the same position as an individual owning property. 
This land is not connected at all with their franchise. It is not nec- 
essary, for instance, in order to run a railroad, that the company should 
own other lands, It is a pure subsidy, disconnected entirely with the 
uses of the franchise. It isa bounty given to them by the Govern- 
ment to induce them to build the railroad; and when the road is built 
the lands are no more necessary to the uses of the road than any other 
species of property might be. 
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Mr. WEAVER, ec NE May I ask the gentleman a question? 


Mr. CRISP. Yes, 

Mr. WEAVER, of. Nebraska, Yesterday the gentleman stated that it 
was the amendatory act of 1864 that required the railroad companies to 
ig e the Ye surveying and selecting. 

3 sir. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska. The gentleman stated further that in 
the original or the amendatory act there was a that the land 
not disposed of at the end of three years be subject to entry at 
the land offices for homesteads. 

Mr. CRISP. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska. Now, there being no time fixed within 
which the survey and selection should be made, would it not be held by 
any court that this must be done within a reasonable time; and could 
that reasonable time extend beyond the time within which the com- 
sy vpn ane its power of sale over that land; thatis, three years? 

ese questions be answered as I think they must be, then these 
companies have escaped taxation for sixteen years since that reasonable 
time has elapsed; and o t not their lands to be forfeited ? 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. S. er, I have approached this question—and I 
believe the Committee on Pacific Railroads has approached it—purely 
as a business tion. In the determination of it we have not in- 
voked any considerations with reference to the past conduct of these 
companies, which is considered so reprehensible by many, except their 

uct in respect to the particular subject on which we propose to leg- 
islate. We have not proposed to put upon them any penalty for the 
past. We have doubted our right to do this; we have not felt that in 
an earnest, honest effort to correct abuses in the future we should em- 
barrass ourselves by an effort to punish for abuses in the past. We con- 
sider the remedy now as effectual, as complete as the remedy 
of forfeiture. The end and aim of both would be to collect the costs, 
and that would be as hag eas and satisfactorily done—and I submit 
sooner done—by suit by forfeiture. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska. Is there any provision in the bill by 
which this land will be subject to taxation if should be delay in 
was just coming to that feature of the 


collecting the costs of surv: and locating? 
Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, 

bill. In view of the fact that there might be some delay in the collec- 
tion of the amount due to the United States, your committee, following 
the example of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, have undertaken 
to provide a particular remedy for the evil which has existed in refer- 
ence to immunity from taxation. If the gentleman from Nebraska will 
examine the bill he will find it provides that as soon as these lands shall 
besurveyed by the Government, and they have nearly all been surveyed, 
more than six-sevenths of them have been, they may be taxed by the 
States and Territories in which they lie, notwithstanding the patent has 
not issued from the Government of the United States. 

You will find in the bill provision that the lien of the United States 
aber prea E tile for hierar of the titles shall be a first 
lien, and that the purchaser at the tax sale can only get a patent from 
the United States by paying to it the cost of survey and selection of 
the particular tract w. he buys. In other words, we give the right 
to tax—but I will not say that, because I do not like to talk of the 
United States Government granting the right to the States to tax, so I 
will use another term—in other words, we waive our right to immu- 
nity from taxation, conditionally. The State may impose the and 
the State may enforce the tax by sale of the land, but the cost due to 
the United States is the first lien on the land, and the purchaser gets no 
title until he pays to the United States the cost of survey of that par- 
ticul r tract. 

4 oe LONG. Has he his remedy over against the railroad for what 
e buys? 

Mr. CRISP. There is no provision of that sort. 

Several MEMBERS. Then the railroad gets the land. 

Mr. CRISP. If it is assessed as the property of the railroad and 
sold, the railroad’s right is sold; that is, the right to the land with the 
burden of cost of survey. The purchaser gets their right but does not 
get our parank until he pays the cost, which the railroad ought to 

ve paid. : 

We have restricted to some extent this waiver of our right to im- 
munity from taxation. Gentlemen who live in the Western country 
understand there are large tracts of country not included in organized 
counties. Generally the law of these States requires there shall be a 
certain number of inhabitants within a certain area before they can 
organize into counties. ‘This bill provides that land in unorganized 
counties shall not be taxed until we have collected ourmoney. When- 
ever we have collected our money the right to tax is an inherent and 
sovereign right in the States and Territories where the land lies, and 
we have no right to claim for them immunity from taxation. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska. Why should not unorganized counties 
contribute to your revenue so long as they lie adjacent to organized 
counties which are required to pay revenue ? 

Mr. CRISP. Iwill say thatin the same spirit of fairness with which 
this committee has undertaken to meet this question, we have excluded 
the uno ized counties, because, as we understand it, a territory large 
enough to make twenty counties may be attached for taxing purposes 


to one county, F that the owners of 


that vast e eee ba 9 a tax which would be ap- 
propriated to b ing school-houses, the children, in a place 
and in a territory where they ee beech value to the owners of 


this land. You understand the proposition: Individuals pay taxes to 
support schools, to build court-houses, to build school-houses, and they 
are supposed to get compensation for their outlay in the proximity of 
such institutions to them. They are near the court-houses and near the 
school-houses. The vast tracts can derive no benefit from 
any tax imposed on them for the 2 for instance, of a county which 
may be 200 miles from the people, and therefore we have felt until we 
collected our money we would reserve the rights we now have in un- 
organized counties. As soon as they have sufficient population to or- 

into counties then, Mr. Speaker, the law operates at once, and 
it seems to me the rule we have adopted in that respect will prevent 
injustice. 

Ar. COBB. I should like to propound a e to the gentleman 
ſrom 1 he will permit me. 

I will be willing to answer any question, but I fear 
my time is nearly out. How much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has eighteen minutes of his time 
remaining. : 2 

Mr. CRISP. Very well; then I will answer the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. COBB, I understand this bill goes on the general ground that 
Berneen lands is not in this railroad corporation; that is the 

ti 
. CRISP. The Supreme Court has so held. 

Mr. COBB. That decision seems to be in conflict with the ruling of 
the Supreme Court in cases which have preceded it; for instance in the 
ease of Schulenburg vs. Herriman. There the Supreme Court holds 
these grants are ens in presenti, and the title passes—— 

Mr. CRISP. th condition precedent, if the gentleman from In- 
diana will permit me to suggest it. 

Mr. COBB. No, sir. In the case of Schulenburg rs. Herriman the 
Supreme Court holds these are conditions subsequent and not prece- 
dent, and that the title passes at once. 

Mr. CRISP. In this case there is an express condition precedent to 
the vesting of the title, because the act says the title shall not pass 
until they pay the costs. 

Mr. COBB. That is the position I was getting at. I have not ex- 
amined the statutes in the case now before us and therefore asked the 

tleman for information. Of course, if the statute makes that con- 
ition it would be necessaril t to the vesting of the title and 
the question wi the line of argument submitted by the 
Georgia [Mr. Crisp]. 
Yes; it is very clear. There is no question about it; 
the Supreme Court in the case of Prescott, to which I can refer the 
— rendered a decision covering expressly that ground in this 


71 HOLMAN. Will the gentleman from Georgia permit me to in- 
terrupt him a moment to ask a question? 

Mr. CRISP. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLMAN. This bill if it becomes a law would be the second 
acts touching the original grants to the Union Pacific 

act it was deemed important to avoid, if penu, 


ter of prudence, to attach to this a provision 

Mr. CRISP. Reserving the right to amend? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes; reserving the right to amend the act. 

Mr. CRISP. I have no objection to that whatever. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Will you offer an amendment to that effect? 

Mr. CRISP. I have noobjection. If the gentleman will submit an 
amendment it will meet my concurrence. 

I desire to say that in this case the committee have carefully pre- 
served all of the rights of the United States. They have expressly pro- 
vided that nothing in this act shall be so construed as to relieve the 
railway companies of any forfeiture that may be now or hereafter in- 
curred. Whileit is true that there can be no forfeiture in this case, be- 
cause the companies earned the lands as far back as 1869, yet, out of 
abundant caution, we have ingrafted a i in the bill providing 
that nothing in this act shall be construed to relieve them of any for- 
feiture that may have been incurred. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire, if it is the wish of the House—because 
it is very important that this bill should be passed without delay—to 
have a vote on it within the hour; and if there be no desire to debate 
the question further, I shall ask the previous question upon the bill 
and the amendment suggested by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HOLMAN 

Mr. AN T have the amendment prepared. 

Mr. CRISP. Let it be read. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Georgia ask the previous 
question upon the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana as well? 

Mr. CRISP. I will hear the amendment read for information first. 

The SPEAKER. It will be read for information, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


The bill was read, as follows: 


Seo, 4. TS AEO Pe pe AON T DA peg Io oy oat ti ss Be it enacted, £c., it shall not be lawful for any officer, agent, or servant of 
fect or impair the righ — — time hereafter the Government of the United States to contract with — person or corpora- 
or repeal the said rr hereinbefore en Monad ea tn thie OPRA of On ogress tion, or permit any agent, or official 5 rison, peniten 
justice or the public welfare may uire; or to im: or waive ee, rig! jail, or house of correction w.) nited tes may be incar- 
remedy in the 3 now existing favor of the United Sta cerated to hire or contract out the labor of said criminals, or any part of them, 

This actshall be subject to alteration, amendment, or repeal. who may ed in any prison, jail, or other place of incarcera- 


Mr. CRISP. I have no objection to that amendment whatever. I 
now propose, unless some gentleman, as I have said, wishes to be heard 
further upon the bill, to ask the previous question on the bill and 
amendment. 

Mr. HANBACK. I should be glad to have the gentleman yield to 
me for five minutes. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has twelve minutes. 

Mr. CRISP. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. HANBACK]. 

Mr. HANBACK. Mr. Speaker, after the very lucid presentation of 
this case made by the gentleman from Georgia I shall not have any 
desire to detain the House longer than to say that the Kansas Pacific 
Railroad runs through my district a distance of 150 or nearly 200 miles; 
that it runs through counties that have been organized counties for 
years, and holding lands within the limits of those counties upon which 
it has never paid a dollar of tax. 

Notwi 
mon with all new countas, these counties have grown up into popula- 
tions ranging from twelve to fifteen and eighteen thousand people. 
The lands are public lands of the United States outside of the railroad 
limits, every alternate section a part of the public domain; and 
consequently for years the settlers to struggle along to build their 
court-houses and school-houses and meet other necessary expenditures 
of the counties out of the personal-property tax. Now, it would seem 
to be only fair that this eee EA the Union Pacific Railway Com- 
pany and the Central Pacific Railway Company—by some wise manner 
of legislation should be directed in such a way that proper and legiti- 
mate taxation may be collected from these lands, and in addition also 
that the fees due for the costs of surveying, selecting, and conveying 
these lands should be paid into the United States Treasury. There is 
no trouble about this matter to my mind. The Committee on the Pa- 
cific Railroads have stated correctly—the subcommittee of which the 
gentleman from Georgia was the chairman—have stated the condition 
of affairs correctly after a careful and thorough study of the question. 
This bill is the best product of their thought. 

When a man into one of these counties under the provisions of 
this bill, if it 7 ee ee 
office and pays the tax assessed against the subdivision of this land. 
There will be found under the operation of the law also a statement in 
the county treasurer’s office showing the amount of costs due for sur- 
veying, selecting, and conveying the lands. It is his duty under the 
law, before he is entitled to exercise the right of taking ion of the 
land, to go to the nearest land office and pay to the receiver of public 
moneys the amount that is due for the cost of surveying, selecting, &c. 

Then, provided the railway company does not avail itself of the right 
it would have to redeem this land under the tax sale when the period 
of three years shall have passed by, the purchaser at the tax sale 
would be entitled to a deed from the county treasurer or be entitled 
to a patent from the United States on payment of the fees due for the 
selecting. This applies solely to ized counties. Some gentleman 
on the floor has suggested that five or six men might get together to 

organize a county. Such a thing is impossible, so far as I know; at 
least it is in Kansas, because there the law requires there shall be at least 
1,500 bona fide citizens, which fact shall be ascertained by a census 
regularly taken, before a county can be o. 

As fast as a county is organized it comes under the provisions of this 
bill. Isubmit to the House it is a fair proposition, fair to the States 
and fair to the roads, and that this bill should pass. 

Mr. CRISP. I now call for the previous question on the bill and 
the amendment. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska. I should like to have two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia has called for the pre- 
vious question. 

The previous question was ordered; and under the operation thereof 
the amendment proposed by Mr. HOLMAN was agreed to, and the bill 
as amended was ordered to be and read a third time; and be- 
ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time. 

AE CRISP. I demand the previous question on the passage of the 

The previous question was ordered; and under the operation thereof 
the bill was 

Mr. CRISP moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

CONTRACT PRISON LABOR. 


Mr. JAMES. I call up from the House Calendar for present consid- 
eration the bill (H. R. 1622) to prohibit any officer, agent, or servant 


j 


those quite discouraging incidents, which are com- 


America. 

Sec. 2. That any who shall ofend the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall be 
prumeru not less than one year nor more than three years, at the 
Paget the court, or shall be fined not less than $500 nor more than $1,000 
‘or oi 


Sec. 3. That all acts or ae oe rovisions of this 
act are hereby repealed; an force from and 
after its passage. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, this bill is a very simple one and very 
plain upon its face. It provides that after its enactment no convicts, 

no criminals sentenced by the courts of the United States, shall be in- 
parures in penal institutions where the contract system exists. There 
were on the 1st of July, 1885, in the several penal institutions to which 
the criminals of the United States Government are sent 975 convicts. 
A considerable proportion of them are sent to those institutions where 
the contract system obtains. The larger proportion of them are sent to 
penal institutions where other exist. 

It is perhaps not known to the members of the House generally ihat 
the United States Government owns no penitentiaries or institutions 
of that kind except that at Fort Smith, Ark., as we heard from the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas last week, the Government owns a jail or peni- 
tentiary, and that in several Territories there are penitentiaries. But 
outside of these the United States Government itself does not own or 
control any of these institutions. 

It has been strongly urged that the United States Government it- 
self should organize and control an institution of this kind, where its 
criminals could be Deens to be managed on the most approved system in 


inconsistent with the 
this act shall take effect and be 


the interest of the Government and for the reformation of the crimi- 
nal. This was . by Mr. Brewster, when Attorney-General of the 
United States. present Attorney-General has, likewise, strongly 


it. The association of prison reformers have strongly urged it. 
A United States jury in the State of New York, for the southern dis- 
trict, in 1879 it in a series of resolutions on the attention of the 
Government. To such an institution the criminals of the United States 
Government would be sent, and would be employed; but would not be 
employed in such a way as that their Jabor should conflict with honest 
labor outside of the prison walls. 

This bill is in theinterest of the honest laborer and of the honest me- 
chanic. The present system, which ils in certain of the penal 
institutions of the country, has worked great damage to the honest work- 
man outside of the prison walls. In my own district one industry, a 
very large one—that of manufacturing hats—has been almost entirely 
crushed out, and the honest workman is thrown out of employment 
because the manufacturer can not compete with the labor of the convicts 
employed by the contractors at the reduced price which they get it. 

do not think it is necessary for me to explain further the objects of 
this bill. I am ready to answer any questions, if any gentleman desires. 
If no gentleman desires to ask any question, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

I beg leave to append the report on contract convict labor which I 
had the honor to submit in 1884 from the Committee on Labor in this 
House. It is as follows: 

Mr. James, from the Committee on Labor, submitted the following report, to 
accompany bill H. R. 995: 

The Committee on Labor, to whom was referred House bill 995, respectfully 

rts that the object sought to be accomplished by said bill is the abolition oe 

—— is known as the contract 55 system, so far as the prisoners of 
the United States are concerned, 


The United States Government does not own or maintain jails and peniten- 
tiaries for its criminals, exce below, but its prisoners are sent to the 


isila, tentiaries, State prisons, or houses of correction belonging to the sev- 
7 under different arrangements as to cost of maintenance to the Gov- 
examen 
The ex ions spoken of are as follows: The Government owns a iten- 
tiary in of the ne following Territories: Idaho, Montana, U! 


tah, W. gton, 
sa T and — in Western Arkansas and in the District of Columbia. 
risoners —— the 3 States confined in the penal institutions 
— — the Department of Justice, is about as fol- 


of the Government of the United States of America to hire or contract | Nassach 


out the labor of prisoners incarcerated for violating the laws of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America. 


The system of contracting out ‘the labor of the criminals obtains in mos 2 
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tion, prohibits the employment of convict labor under the contract system, and 
requires employment of such r, after January 1, 1882, on f of the 
State. The State of Michigan also has the State contract . The State of 


In the State of New York, at the last annual election, the question ofthe abo- 
lition of the contract system was submitted to the popular vote. The result was 
as follows; A total of 673,534 votes were cast, with a majority for the abolition of 
the system of 138,856. This was the largest vote ever cast in the State of New York 
upon any proposition submitted to the people by nearly 50,000. During the pres- 
ent session of the Legislature of that State the following law has been enacted: 

The superintendent of State prisons, or any other authority of this State, shall 
not renew or extend any 8 or pending contract or make any new contract 
for the employment of any convicts in any of the prisons, penitentiaries, or re- 
formatories of this State.“ 

In the penal institutions of the State of New York, as has been stated, are over 
three hundred of the criminals of the United States Government. Add this num- 
ber to those now in the prisons of non-contract States, and we have over six hun- 
dred, or three-fifths of the United States’ prisoners, now serving sentences in the 
various penal institutions of the country. 

At a convention of the National Prison Reform Association, held in New York 
on February 26, 27, and 28, this year, various schemes of reform were advocated, 
and the contract was generally denounced. 

Mr, Eugene R, ith, of the New York Prison Association, said that it would 
be cheaper for the State of New York to board all of its prisoners at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, if it could insure their reformation, than to maintain the present 


system. 

The advocates of the contract system were unable to refute the statements of 
those who maintained that under the contract system the reformatory character 
of the prisons has wholly disappeared, and that by it the tendency is that the 
convicts are confirmed in their evil ways. 

Hon. Charles F. Peck, commissioner of the bureau of labor statistics of the 
State of New York, in his report of January 10, 1884, says: 

“ Notwithstanding the fact that this order was made by the Attorney-General 
of the United States“ 


As the result of the contract between the Erie County penitentiary officials 
and the Department of Justice at Washington, the State of New York is to-day 
supporting United States criminals free of all expense to the National Govern- 
ment, and in their inhuman dto make their penitentiary pay in dollars and 
cents two convicts are crowded into one cell, and the rights of honest free la- 
borers outraged.” 

The evils of the contract aes are many, but your committee deem it neces- 
sary to only mention the fo! 8 

(1) The contract system is wholly adverse to reform, and therefore should 
be abrogated. The prisoners are treated as if they were so many dumb beasts, 
being driven to their daily tasks by men whose aim is to get a certain amount 
of work out of them each day. 

Dr. Wines says: 

“It places for the entire working day all the prisoners contracted for, toa 
great extent, under the control of men with no official responsibility ; men who 
see in the convict only so much machinery for making money; men whose 
only, or at any rate, w chief recommendation to the position they hold in 
the prison is that they are the highest bidders for the human beings hired by 
them, It introduces into the prisons agents of the contractors, who, for the 
most ny 1 5 not Pag A a 2 in e rom ies she oe ee are 

op y offering mischievous indulgences to convicts as 
to further industrial efforts.” 


Dr. Wines says further, to show that no reform is ible under this system: 
In former ork, was the fact of the es- 


ds; a power that makes and unmakes 
officers, im: and remits punishment through agents whom it has been able 
to bend to its will, and even stoops to mean devices to get the poor prisoner who 
has incurred its wrath into straits and difficulties, that its revenge may be grat- 
ified — the sight of his ent.“ 

(2) The contract system works great injury to honest labor in many branches 
of industry. Investigations by committees of State latures has wn this 
fact repeatedly, The special committee of the Sixty-third General Assembly of 
Ohio on prison labor, in their report, says: 

“ The testimony shows conclusively that the contract system carried on in our 
penal institutions is directly responsible for a percentage of the reductions 
which have taken place in the wages of thousands of mechanics during the 
four years, Nearly every manufacturer who testified before your committce 
attributed a large percentage of the reduction in wages to the system which en- 
abled manufacturers who have poson contracts, and who employ large forces 
of convicts at cheap to go into the market and undersell them. There is 
little or no room for doubt as to the evil effect of this s: upon the interests 
of free labor. It not only tends to pauperize honest labor, but it is, in a t 
3 responsible for the overcrowded condition of many of our penal fasti- 
tutions.” 

The result ofthe investigations by the commissioner of the bureau of labor sta- 
tistics of the State of New York is: 

The contract system of prison labor is directly responsible, toa great extent, 
for the reduction of wages and loss of employment suffered by mechanics en- 
gaged z% 1755 same branches ol industry which are carried on under the contract 
system e prisons, 

In the testimony recently published by the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor, taken by said committee last summer, are the statements of men 
representing various trades and trade organizations, which are unanimously in 
favor of the abolition of the contract system. 

Your committee therefore recommend the passage of the bill (II. R. 995), with 
amendments, as follows; 

Insert in section 1, line 5, after the word “ corporation,” the following words: 
„Or permit any warden, agent, or official of any State prison, penitentiary, jail, 
or house of correction where criminals of the United tes may be incarcera- 
ted.“ Inline 6strike out the word“ prisoner” and insert the words said crim- 
inals;" and in the same line, after the word who,” strike out the words are 
now or, 


The previous question was ordered, and under the operation thereof 
the bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask that the bill be again reported. 

The bill was again read. 


5 The question being taken on the passage of the bill, there were - ayee 
noes 9. 

Mr. BENNETT. I make the point that a quorum has not voted. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Kansas and Mr. BURROWS called for the yeas 
and nays. i 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 36 members voting therefor. 

Mr. CLARDY. I ask that the bill be again read. 

ae ANDERSON, of Kansas. I object. It has been read twice al- 
ready. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 252, nays 8, not voting 
64; as follows: 


YEAS—252. 
Adams, G. E. Dunn, Lanham, Romeis, 
Ad J.J. Eden, Lawler, Rowell, 
Allen, C. H. Eldredge, Le Fevre, Ryan, 
Allen, J. M. Ermentrout, Lehlbach, Sadler, 
Anderson, J. A. vans, Lindsley, Sawyer, 
Atkinson, Everhart, Little, Sayers, 
Baker, Farquhar, Long, Scott, 
Ballentine, Felton, Lore, Scranton, 
Barbour, Findlay, Louttit, Seney, 
Barksdale, Fleeger, Lovering, Seymour, 
Barnes, Foran, wry, Shaw, 
Bayne, Ford, Lyman, Singleton, 
h, Forney, oney, Skinner, 
Bingham, Mark 5 Smalls, 
land, Fuller, Matson, Sowden, 
Bliss, Funston, Maybury, Spooner, 
Blount, eddes, McComas, Spriggs, 
Bound Gibson, C. H. McCreary, Springer, 
Boutelle, Gibson, Eustace McKenna, le, 
Brady, Gilfillan, McKinley, Stephenson, 
Bragg, Glover, MeMillin, Stewart, Charles 
Breckinridge, C. R. Green, R.S. McRae, St. Martin, 
Breckinri „WC. Green, W.J. Merriman, Stone, W. J., Ky. 
Browne, T. XI. rout, illard, Stone, W. J., Mo. 
Brown, C. E. Hale, Miller, Storm, 
Brown, W. W. Hall, ills, Strait, 
Brumm, alsell, Mitchell, Swinburne, 
mines mpi es So Moffatt, 5 
unnell, an : organ, ymes, 
Burnes, Harmer, Morrill, Taulbee, 
Burrows, Harris, Morrison, Taylor, I. H. 
Butterworth, Hatch, Morrow, Taylor, J. M. 
Cabell, Hayden, Muller, , Taylor, Zach. 
Campbell, Felix Haynes, Murphy, Thomas, J. R. 
Campbell, J. M. eard, Neal, ‘Thomas, O. B. 
Campbell, J. Henderson, D.B. Negley, Townshend, 
Campbell, T. J. Henderson, J.S. Nelson, Trigg, 
Cannon, Henderson, T.J. Norwood Tucker, 
Carleton, Henley, O'Donnell, ‘Turner, 
Caswell, Hepburn, s 8 Van Eaton, 
Catchings, Herbert, ONeill, Charles Van Schaick, 
lardy. Herman, O'Neill, J. J. Viele, 
Clements, Hewitt, Osborne, ade, 
bb, Hill, Owen, Wadsworth, 
Collins, Hiscock, Payne, Wakefield 
4 Hitt, Peel, ard, J. H. 
Cooper, Holman, Perkins, T. B. 
Cowles, Holmes, Peters, Warner, William 
Cox, Hopkins, Pettibone, eaver, A. 
Crain, Howard, Pindar, Weaver, J. B. 
Croxton, Hudd, Pirce, eber, 
Culberson, Irion, Plumb, Wellborn, 
Cutcheon, Jackson, Price, Wheeler, 
Daniel, James, Randall, White, A. C. 
Davenport, Johnston, J.T. Reagan, White, Milo 
Davidson, A. C. Johnston, T. D. , ilkins, 
Davidson, R. H. M. Jones, J. H. Reid, J. W. Willis, 
Dingley, Ketcham, "5 Wilson, 
ery, King. Rice, Winans, 
Dorsey, Kleiner, Richardson, ise, 
Dougherty, Laffoon, iggs, Wolford, 
Dowdney, La Follette, Rockwell, Woodburn, 
Dunbam, Landes, ogers, Worthington, 
NAYS—S8. 
Bennett, Hemphill, Oates, Throckmorton, 
Crisp, Jones, J. T. Perry, Tillman, 
NOT VOTING—&, 
Aiken, Da: * Houk, Pulitzer, 
Anderson, C. M. Davis, Hutton, Ranney, 
Arnot, Dawson, Johnson, F. A. Robertson, 

x Dibble, Kelley, Sessions, 
Belmont, Ellsberry, Laird, Snyder, 
Blanchard, Ely, Libbey, necker, 
Boyle, Fisher, Martin, Ste J. W. 
Buck. Gallinger, McAdoo, Ston: „ F. 
Burleigh, Gay, Milliken, Struble, 
Bynum, Glass, Neece, Tarsney, 
Caldwell, Goff, O'Hara, Taylor, Ë. B. 
Candler, Grosvenor, Outhwaite, mpson, 
Cole, Guenther, Parker, t, 
Compton, Hahn, Payson, Warner, A. J. 
Comstock, Hiestand, Phelps, 

Curtin, Hires, Pidcock, Whiting. 
On motion of Mr. DOCKERY, by unanimous consent the recapitula- 
tion of the names of members voting was dispensed with. 


Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Speaker, I should like to have my name recorded 
on this vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall when his name 
was called? 

Mr. COMPTON. I wasnot; but it was not my fault. 

The SPEAKER. The rule does not permit the gentleman’s vote to 
be recorded now unless he was in the Hall when his name was called. 
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Mr. COMPTON. Iwas not present, but if I had been I would have 
voted ay.“ 3 

The following members were announced as paired until further no- 
tice: 

Mr. OUTHWAITE with Mr. GROSVENOR. 

Mr. CANDLER with Mr. LAIRD. 

Mr. ARNOT with Mr. STRUBLE. 

The following were announced as paired for this day 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Ohio, with Mr. THOMPSON. 

Mr. CALDWELL with Mr. LIBBEY. 

CoLE with Mr. McComas. 

. BLANCHARD with Mr. E. B. TAYLOR. 

. FISHER with Mr. Buck. 

. McApoo with Mr. GALLINGER. 

. LANDES with Mr. BURLEIGH. 

. STAHLNECKER with Mr. WHITE. 

. Prpcock with Mr. LEHLBACH. 

. Dawson with Mr. GOFF. 

. NEECE with Mr. GUENTHER. 

. ROBERTSON with Mr. HOUK. 

. BYNUM with Mr. WAKEFIELD. 

GLASS. Mr. Speaker, I was not in my seat at tho time the bal- 
loting began on this bill, and I therefore am not entitled to vote. I 
had gone to the Senate Chamber to consult with Senator JACKSON on 
some official business and remained a few moments to hear the open- 
ing remarks of Senator EDMUNDS on his resolution. Had I been in 
my seat I would have voted ‘‘ay”’ on this bill. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I was out of the House when my 
name was called, but I would like to vote on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the Chair can not entertain a re- 
quest of that sort at this time. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I would have voted for the bill. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. JAMES moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
The SPEAKER. The hour for the consideration of bills has expired. 
FORFEITURE OF RAILROAD-GRANT LANDS, 


Mr. VAN EATON asked leave to present and have printed the views 
of the minority of the Committee on the Public Lands on the bills (H. R. 
6658 and H. R. 6659) declaring forfeited certain lands granted to aid in 
the construction of the railroads named in said bills, 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. WELLBORN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolveitself 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the purpose 
of considering general appropriation bills. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, Mr. TOWNSHEND in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union for the purpose of considering general appropriation 
bills. The first business in order is the bill (H. R. 5543) making ap- 
propriations for the current and contingent pe fpa of the Indian de- 
partment and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes 
for the year ending June 30, 1887, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WELLBORN. I ask unanimous consent that the first reading 
of the bill for information be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN, If there be noobjection, that order will be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WELLBORN. I ask the attention of the committee for a few 
minutes only to a hurried statement of the general outline and salient 
features of this bill; and I do so in the hope that such a presentation 
may in some measure conduce to intelligent action on the bill as well 
as promote its enactment into law. 

I had intended, Mr. Chairman, in presenting this bill to the com- 
mittee to indulge in some general reflections touching Indian policies, 
but as under the new rules of the House existing laws can not be changed 
on general appropriation bills, which are now held to their legitimate 
office of carrying out existing laws, I have on further consideration con- 
cluded to offer no observations on those subjects. 

According to the analysis of the Indian bill as made by the Indian 
Office the various appropriations are grouped into seven classes or under 
seven heads. First, those appropriations which relate to the current 
and contingent expenses of the Indian service; second, those appropria- 
tions which relate to the fulfilling of treaty stipulations with the vari- 
ous Indian tribes; third, what is called miscellaneous support; fourth, 
incidental expenses of the Indian service; fifth, miscellaneous appro- 
priations; sixth, appropriations for the pi of education; and sev- 
enth, interest on trust funds. An inspection of this bill will show that 


in reference to the first class of appropriations it very nearly corresponds 


with the bill of the last Congress. The amount carried in this bill for 
current and contingent expenses, eee the first class of appro- 
priations, is $209,300. The whole amount of appropriations for kin- 
dred purposes under the last bill was $219,800, there being in this bill 
a reduction of $10,500. I will not consume the time of the committee 
in pointing out the various items which have led to this general result, 
because were I to undertake to do that I should be carried far beyond 
the limit of the hour allotted to me. 

With reference to the second class of appropriations, those for fulfill- 
ing treaty stipulations, the amount carried by this bill is $2, 453,697.84, 
as against an aggregate of $2,583,833 in the last bill, there being a re- 
duction in this class of appropriations of $130,225. 

With reference to the third class of appropriations, miscellaneous 
support, the amount is $1,061,300. 

Mr. CANNON. Before the gentleman leaves this class of appropria- 
tions I would like to ask him a question. I notice the amount recom- 
mended by this bill is in round numbers $100,000 less than the amount 
appropriated for the current year. 

Mr. WELLBORN. One hundred and sixty-three thousand five hun- 
dred and eighty-three dollars. 

Mr. CANNON The gentleman will allow me to ask whether this 
reduction is due to the fact that the necessity for making these appro- 
priations has ceased. 

Mr. WELLBORN. Very largely. If the gentleman desires it I will 
give the principal items which have caused the reduction. For instance, 
$14,100 has heretofore been appropriated under treaty stipulations for 
the Chippewas at Boisé Fort, in Wisconsin. Those Indians are mostly 
in Minnesota, but the reservation is in Wisconsin. Then there is an- 
other treaty which has expired with the Klamaths and Modocs. This 
will give about $20,000 of the amount. Then there was appropriated 
last year $52,125, a balance due the Choctaws under a former appro- 
priation of $300,000 when they admitted the freedman to citizenship in 
the Choctaw tribe. Then there is dropped out of this bill an item of 
$41,000, the balance of an appropriation due the Creeks for a large ces- 
sion of their lands. Those are the principal items, though there are 
some others. I will state, however, as a matter of justice in reference 
to the last bill that the greatest part of this reduction has resulted from 
the expiration of treaties and also from the omission of items which had 
finished up treaties with the Indian tribes and could no longer be prop- 
erly appropriated for. 

With reference to the next item, general and miscellaneous expenses, 
the amount carried by this bill is $132,000, against $134,300 in the last 
bill, being a reduction of $2,300. 

Under the next item, miscellaneous appropriations, the amount em- 
braced in this bill is $452,000, as against $434,400 in the last bill. The 
amount a by the present bill for the support of schools is 
$1,099,415; the amount carried by the last bill was $1,085,065, being 
an increase in the present bill over the last bill of $14,300. The appro- 
priation for interest on trust funds is exactly the same in this bill as in 
the bill of last year, with the exception of $230 which the Indian Office 
found was no longer needed to be appropriated for. 

The general aggregate of the appropriations for the Indian service this 
year is $5,502,562. 84 as against $5,777,451.21, the whole decrease being 
$274,888.37. The estimates are $548,697 in excess of the bill. 

One further remark, Mr. Chairman, and then I shall leave the bill 
for the consideration of the Committee of the Whole. In the prepara- 
tion of this bill, the Committee on Appropriations has endeavored to 
adhere with absolute strictness to the new rule of the House which de- 
clares out of order on general appropriation bills any provision chang- 
ing existing law. This bill is confined to the legitimate office which 
the rales of the House give to it; and hence there can be found in it 
no new legislation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this is all I desire to say, and I will yield a por- 
tion of my time to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], a 
member of the committee. 


How much of my time is left? 
The CHAIRM The gentleman has fifteen minutes of his hour 
remaining. 


Mr. WELLBORN. Perhaps the gentleman from Minnesota had bet- 
ter take the floor in his own right, and I will reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to present a few general con- 
siderations in connection with the programme and method of dealing 
with the Indians both in the past and as tothe future. With the light 
and experience of to-day, it seems clear that the fundamental error of 
the past in dealing with the Indians and in meeting the Indian prob- 
lem was in treating with and regarding the various savage and nomadic 
tribes within our borders as quasi-independent nations. This, in view 
of the status of both the whites and the Indians, was putting both in 
a false position. It was untrue and unjust to the Indians in their then 
condition to assume that they had attained the dignity of independent 
nations. 

This erroneous assumption logically led to our system of cumbrous 
and intricate so-called Indian treaties—a system under which more 
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injustice has been done the Indian than we can fully measure or are 
willing to admit. Whenever a portion of the lands roamed over and 
partially occupied by some savage band of Indians was wanted the ex- 
ecutive department would send some shrewd and insinuating agent to 
negotiate a treaty with the band. 

The provisions of the so-called treaty were in the main the sugges- 
tions and notions of the agent. The Indians neither comprehended 
the value of their possessions nor realized what would be a suitable or 
beneficial recompense and equivalent. Like children carried away 
with sweetmeats and candies, so were these children of the forest in- 
duced oftentimes by beads or other mere baubles to affix their marks to 
treaties the mere product of a one-sided negotiation, the provisions of 

lained, or if explained were hardly un- 

e preliminary farce was complete the 

treaty embellished with some crossessandwiched in among some pom- 

pons, unpronounceable, and oftentimes invented was laid be- 

the American Senate, and by it ratified in secret session with all 

the formality, pomp, and dignity of a treaty with the courts of St. 

James or St. Peters ; and then, the ceremony being complete, our 

concern for the Indians—other than merely the provisions of 

the treaty—wholly ceased. Wilkins Micawber, about to part 
with his friend Thomas Traddles, exclaimed: 

My dear Mr. Traddles, I couldn't think of leaving this place without acquit- 
ting myself of my n you. I have the pleasure of handing you my 
I OU; and now, thank God, having liquidated my obligation, I can again 
breathe the air of an honest man. 

So our Government having gone through the 
of a treaty—aside from the mere f 
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mp and ceremony 
0 ing its obligations 
t it had thus and thereby fully 


The treaty being complete, our 89 into possession of the 
ceded territory, and the Indians wi and receded into the unex- 
plored and unknown wilderness and were there left to continue in their 


savage mode of life, rendered F 1879. 


powder and spirits furnished them by mercenary whi! 


Nothing was done for the civilization and education of the Indians, 
but whatever was done had a dem and es 
t nations, 


serious Indian wars. 

Between the wars and the treaties we gradually but steadily en- 
croached upon and pressed the Indian back farther and farther into 
the wild and there is no telling how long the would 
have continued had not the su of wilderness given out. And as 
long as we could press the Indian and keep him out of reach and 
sight we were content to let him remain in his savage state and paid 
no attention to his education and civilization. all this period 
of Indian maladministration there was a curious variety of public sen- 
timent in regard to the Indian. Those who lived on the verge of civil- 
ization and came in daily contact, more or less, with the Indian were 
prone to and treat him as little better the savage beast of 
the forest. To the frontiersman there was no Indian so good as the 
dead Indian. 

In the older States, and among those who chiefly knew the Indian 
through the novels of Cooper and others, there was a tendency to ascribe 
the noblest virtues and the grandest of human sympathies and aspira- 
tions to him, and that these, though always inherent, were not always 
active and visible, owing solely to the contaminating influence of rapa- 
cious white men. The ess of the Indian was wholly an absorbed 
badness—absorbed from depraved whites. Between these two extreme 
views the logic of events drove us to a surer, juster, and more rational 
basis. When the Indian had reached the last patch of wilderness and 
we were brought face to face with him on all sides, then it dawned upon 
the sober and better judgment of the country that, while the Indian was 
by nature and habit a sa’ yet that he was, to a very large extent, 
amenable to processes of civilization, and that it was within our power 
and clear duty to make him an industrious, useful, law-abiding, and 
self-supporting citizen. It took some time for public sentiment to crys- 
tallize and become active. Old programmes and old prejudices had to 
be gras and overcome; the nation had to undergo achange of faith 
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No pe cause of human ever lacked its apostle and mission- 
ary. e cause of Indian education ſound its Pratt, its Armstrong, and 
its who not only demonstrated that the Indian had almost as great 
capacities for cultivation and improvement as his white brother, and 
that he could be transformed into as good, useful, and industrious a 
citizen, but also awakened and aroused the publicsentiment to such an 
extent that the political body, the state, intervened and assumed the 
duty it had so long neglected. The American people, the state, no less 
than the Indian, have great cause to thank thosenoble men and women 
the pioneers in a practical useful secular Indian education. In this land 
of liberty great reforms ever grow from the people up to the state, for 
such seems to be the essence and spirit of our instituti and when 
the state is once thus impressed the problem is a verity. duty of 
educating our Indians is no longer an open question, and yet it is not 
till recently this can be truly said. But since the nation has become 
fully alive to the subject we haye made and are making rapid strides, 
while our Indian appropriation bills have increased from $4,567,017.63 
in 1876, to $5,525,873.64, in this bill, as the following detailed table 
will show: 

Statement of amounts appropriated in the general appropriation acts mak- 

ing appropriations for the Indian service for the fiscal years 1877 to 1886, 

inclusive, and in the present bill. 


. 84.587, 017 63 | 1883, 
pg — 4,769,079 70 1884 


Yet the increase has been mainly in the educational items of the bill, 
in respect to which there has been broad and generous liberality. The 
appropriation in the present bill for general educational purposes, aside 
from treaty items, is $1,099,415. 

The foundation for the present extensive general appropriation for in- 


dustrial schools and other educational 
the sum of $20,000 being 
sequent appropriations for 


purposes was first laid in 1876, 
a e in the bill of that year. Sub- 
purpose have been and are as follows: 


— eee 


neral purposes. 


Including Hampton, Carlisle, and Forest Grove, and other 


The foregoing figures show that the general educational item in 1881 
was but $85,000, while the next year it was increased to $432,200, and 
in the same year the office of Indian school superintendent was estab- 
lished. The increased ap tion and the establishment of this office 
in 1882 mark the epoch at which our Indian school system was fairly 
placed on a firm and progressive footing. Since that time, though much 
remains yet to be done, rapid progress has been made, and the mere 
tentative has been as a glance at the present status of our 
Indian schools will pla bast 

Our estimated Indian 1 population is abont 36,000 in round num- 
bers. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, the total average 
attendance at all our Indian schools was 9,314, or a little over 25 per 
cent. of the school population, distributed among 261 different schools, 
of which 200 are sup in whole or in by the Government, 28 
by the State of New York, and 33 by ous societies. A record ex- 
ists of the average attendance at the purely Government day and board- 
ing schools since 1881. From this it appears that in 1882 there were 
125 such schools, with an average attendance of 3,764 Arg in 1883 
139 schools, with 5,071 attendance; in 1884 156 schools, with 5,162 at- 
tendance, and in 1885 170 schools, with 6,008 attendance, showing a 
marked and promising increase in the number of Government schools 
and the total average of attendance, and showing that the schools are 
in a healthy and p ive state. 

The following table shows in detail the variety, number, average 
attendance, and total cost of our Indian schools, aside from those con- 
ducted by the State of New York and religious societies, namely: 


Boarding, day, training, and other schools—number, average attendance, 


and cost. 

Kind of schools, Number. ‘aitendante: Total cost. 

Boarding schools under agency 81 4,066, 27 | $488,974 50 

Day schools under agency supervision. 86 1,941.90 | 44,504 15 
CTTTTTTT—T—T—TT 5 1,143.00 | 24,8465 | 

Hampton Institute and Lincoln Institution.. 2 282.00 | 48,199 39 

Schools in States and Territories . . 5 23 710.00 | 80,653 33 

Nota 200 8,143.17 | 887,276 02 


Hampton and Lincoln are also training schools, but not wholly under 
Government supervision, and hence named separately. 
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The names, location, and statistics of the seven Indian training 
schools referred to above are given in the following table: 


Carlisle training school. Carlisle, Pa. v 
Chilocco training school] Chiloceo, Ind. T. 


BEZE 888 Ce. 


bobb bii 


818888 888 


The following is a detailed statement of the schools, twenty-three in 
number: 


respect to the comparative cost of the different kinds of schools 
the school superintendent makes the following reflectii 


ons: 

It appears that the cost capita per month of maintaining and ed a 

eee ool is considerably greater than 1 

il at a contract school. In explanation of this fact it is 

ee See a to a contract school the entire cost 

2 peer a geste s 3 and education. machinery of contract schools is 

not supplied for the exclusive purpose o; “ts maintaining and educating Indian 

children. The machinery of such schools is usual; supplied for other educa- 
tional or for benevolent purposes. Theeducation of 

— with the Government, is generally 
a se to had ar boyy or for 
= educating a ge te It merely helps the school 
and instructin; 


a g the Indian chil 
8 such a school. 
SUPPLIES PRODUCED AND USED BY SCHOOLS. 


contzibuding A pastor the 
who are placed under 


ohne 5 were used by the schools producing 

out of 3 four boarding schools and one day 

won of Gils kind. produced end FC 
ue of these supplies was 112 — Of this amount the Yakima 

school, W: seep ate ty 

141.75; the S’Kokomish 


heel, 8768.30, th the three Jast-nam i; tho Chehalis = 


Sack 
— 8 eV eet T. T —.— S than half 2 
on Territory u. more ol as 
above reported. 


A tabulated statement of the value of the supplies thus produced and 
used is as follows: 


Name of school. 


Blackfeet boarding and day school... $207 4 
„ a. 21 35 
Lower Brulé ie 18 00 
Fort 732 65 
118 40 
290 35 
47 90 
91 59 
267 %5 
763 30 
1,141 75 
Omaha and oe 
n 
9 Nebraska. 8 75 
253 17 
1 Osage and Kaw... 728 64 
Pine Ridge. 162 75 
—— 231 45 
sch Pottawatomie 254 99 
ge and Fox and Iowa boarding [| and Gt. Nemaha 614 76 
00! 

Absentee Shawnee boarding) 
school, Sac and Fox 718 92 
Sac and Fox boarding school. . 174 10 
Santee and Flandreau boarding | Santee and Flan. 108 95 

school. dresu. 

Sisseton boarding school... Sisseton...... ......... 66 65 
Umatilla boarding school..... aa i 191 00 
Warm Springs boarding schoo! 59 60 
Sin-e-ma-sho boarding school 68 50 
schoo 809 72 
365 12 
080 O1 


T SOn ANAR AAE DADI na, 
and animals kept and raised at. the reservation, and training schools 
during the year 1885: 


Land cultivated. 


— 
555 


— 88888883329 
L 
* 


p hier- she i 


a 


= 


9 BESHE pa b 
ALEE EEEEI FELLE 


In respect to this matter the school superintendent observes: 
In an attempt to aap the Indian a and garden and school employés into an 
make the ae garden useful and productive, the 


earnest effort to ive, 
agents and school spring informed by circular that 
each school must de; . ſor a part of the 
subsistence the pupils. That this had a good is proven 
of grain an the above show an aggregate increase of 17,000 bushels 
over the school productions of 1884; but in this direction 


and vegetables over 
not been done that should haved been done. 


= the foregoing statistics it clearly appears that while much has 
been mapped out and accomplished, Pero s aT a try repent oner 
and room for much improvement and expansion. All the schools par- 
take more or less of an industrial character—indeed, in many of them 
the chief object is a practical industrial education, to make the Indian 
a workman rather than a scholar. 
Aside from the schools in New York and schools carried on under 
etanercept TOOR Ionoole tay: De GPad 
day and schools, contract schools, and training 
schoole: Of all these classes the least intrinsic good is accomplished 
a Naor SENAR ee, for the reason that whatever is done in 
school is undone at home. The Indian child can not, like his white 
brother, return from school to a civilized home. He is daily in two 
atmospheres—that of civilization and that of the savage. What one is 
daily building up the other is daily tearing down. The system in- 
volves a great loss in mental and moral force, and aside from all other 
objections Toe e ia tot ate int of Che chilis comedy, cod 


possible, ething 

By contract schools I refer to those schools in the States and Terri- 
tories where Indian pupils are educated, per contract, at a certain per 
capita price. The and design of this education is mainly indus- 
trial, and excellent work is done at many, if not most, of these schools. 
The objections to them, if any, are that they are oftentimes, so far as 
the Indian is concerned, mere adjuncts of larger white schools, where 
the Indian tis ed simply as secondary and subsidiary 
to the main school, and where the industrial character of the educa- 
tion is apt to be more or less lost sight of and overlooked in the zeal 
for the more y intellectual that is naturally connected 
with a school instituted in the first instance and mainly carried on for 
the benefit of white pupils. But in this connection let us not overlook 
the great advantage the Indian child necessarily derives from associa- 
tion more or less close with white pupils—the living human model 
ever before his eye. 

8 school, especially where connected with a 
JJqJCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCC0 ie sacking ad AE: 
izing the Indians, old as well as young. Such a school not only per- 
forms all the functions of an industrial training school for the children, 
but is also a civilizing force continually operating upon the adult In- 
dians. The children must necessarily feel more happy and buoyant in 
being near their homes and their parents, while the parents are spared 
the pain and anguish of having their children removed to distant points, 
out of sight and reach. Besides, the parents, relatives, ‘and friends of 
the children can daily witness and observe the pursuits in which the 
children are engaged, the progress made, and the happy results. And 
all this will inevitably po ning etary pride yearning for some- 
thing purer and better. The old Indian will delightin the progress of 
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his child, and while he realizes that he can never fully attain the child’s 
level, yet he will strive to be as much like his child as his beclouded 
nature will permit; and he will learn to cherish and respect an insti- 
tution which visibly and in his presence accomplishes so much 

The reservation boarding school not only educates its pupils, but edu- 
cates more or less the entire reservation population. It is something 
more than a mere school; it is a silent but effective missionary, civil- 
izing and reforming all, old as well as young, within the radius of its 
beneficent influence. 

The Indian training schools, such as those at Carlisle, Hampton, and 
Lincoln, are the pioneers as well as the models of modern industrial 
Indian schools. We owe a debt of gratitude to these institutions and 
their promoters. They were the first to demonstrate and make clear 
to us the great capacity of the Indian for education and civilization, 
and that the Indian could with proper training be made as useful, as 
industrious a citizen as his white brother. But, more than this, and 
what was at the time quite as essential, those institutions, their friends 
and promoters, built up and created in the nation and among our peo- 
ple an interest and zeal in the civilization, education, and welfare of the 
indian hitherto unknown, and which was clearly one of the first requi- 
sites. These institutions not only educated the Indian, but educated 
our people to a fuller and more earnest realization of the duty we owed 
to the Indian. It was under the impulse of this education that our In- 
dian educational appropriations grew and increased so rapidly from year 
to year, especially since 1881. Without the sentiment in favor of In- 
dian education thus created by those training schools and their pro- 
moters, such large educational appropriation as that of the present bill 
would hardly be granted or tolerated. 

These training schools, while they give the pupil the best of training 
and instruction, are nevertheless not performing that general and be- 
neficent work of civilization accomplished by the reservation boarding 
school. The removal of the children thousands of miles away from 
their homes and lipi must necessarily be a great source of grief to 
both parents and children. The children gradually, in the midst of 
their surroundings, overcome and get the better of such grief. Not so 
with the parent. To him the absence of the child is a continuing and 
ever present grief. The very place of the child’s absence is to the In- 
dian parent a mystery. A system that carries his child out of his sight 
and reach can have no charm for the Indian parent. He necessarily 
doubts its efficacy. 

The unknown is always more or less a matter of doubt. Instead of 
delighting in the education of his child, the parent learns to dread and 
seeks to avoid it, and this feeling of the parent necessarily percolates 
and takes possession of the whole tribe; and thus it comes to pass that 
while these training schools give the pupil a fine training, that as re- 
gards the residue of the Indian population they are but spent moral and 
intellectual forces. For the reason that these institutions afford the 
highest kind of Indian industrial training, and are so few, they should 
be maintained in our Indian school system and perform the function of 
academies or normal schools. 

But for the reason that these schools never can be as potent a civil- 
izing factor among our adult Indian population as our reservation 
boarding schools are, there should be no increase or extension in these 
training schools. I am convinced that our chief efforts should be de- 
voted to the increase and expansion of our reservation boarding-school 
system. This is the ſocal point. This is the leaven which will more or 
less gradually and ultimately leaven our entire Indian population and 
engender it with a new heart and new spirit. By keeping up the full 
vigor of our boarding schools on the reservation we not only educate 
and civilize both young and old, but we accustom them to the machin- 
ery and modus operandi of our educational system, and familiarize 
them with it so that they can in time become competent to operate 
among themselves a system of common schools similar to that of our 
white people; and until this stage of progress has been reached the 
Government must necessarily continue to provide funds, and to super- 
vise, and care for the education of our Indian wards. 

But to facilitate and hasten the civilization of our Indians some- 
thing besides our schoolzsystem is necessary and imperative. Most of 
our Indian tribes occupy and wander over vast reservations, without 
any fixed or settled farms or homes. The very size and immensity of 
these reservations tend to keep up the roaming and nomadic spirit, 
and militate against a settled andindustrious life. Besides, it seems 
the height of extravagance to permit a few semi-civilized Indians to 
occupy a vast reservation, to clothe and feed them thereon, and to de- 
rive no real benefit from the land either for whites or Indians. The 
first step in the progress of our own race was that from the life of a 
nomad to that of a tiller of the soil; and so the first step of progress 
among our Indians must be to become tillers of the soil, become 
farmers in the fullest and broadest sense of the term. The Indian 
must be taught to acquire a taste for agricultural pursuits. He must 
be taught to acquire a taste and zeal for the ownership of land in sev- 
eralty, and to realize the importance of having a piece of land that he 
may call his own as against all the world. 

The only way in which this spirit and taste can be ingrafted upon 
our Indians is to break up our large Indian reservations—indeed all of 
them as such—and to make proper allotments of land in severalty to 


the Indians, and to sell and dispose of the residue at fair figures, and 


devote the proceeds to the education and civilization of the Indians. 
No Indian should be permitted to hold and occupy more land than he can 
till. The balance should for proper compensation be open to the till- 
age and settlement of the whiteman. And the proceeds of this surplus 
land should be the fund to furnish the means for the education and civ- 
ilization of our Indians, rather than the extensive appropriations we are 
now annually making from the In other words, our exten- 
sive Indian reservations should at once be so utilized as to furnish the 
Indians with suitable farms and with the funds for their improvement, 
and thereby the Indians would become wholly self-sustaining and cease 
to be a burden on the Treasury of the United States. The present bill 
shows that the Indians are a great financial burden to the Government, 
and this burden will never cease till we utilize the Indian reservations 
in the manner indicated. 
General Sheridan in his annual report says on this subject: 


The Indians are the richest people in this country,as communities. Their 
reservations include some of the best land, and if divided among the heads of 
families each family would have thousands of acres. Lf I may be permitted to 
suggest, I would recommend that each family be given and located on the 320 
acres now 33 for them by law in case of actual settlement. The Govern- 
ment should then condemn all the balance of each reservation, buy it in at $1.25 
per acre, and with the proceeds purchase Government bonds, to be held in trust 
by the Interior Department, only giving to the Indians each year the interest on 
the bonds for their support. Let this money, if you please, be disbursed the 
same as the money appropriated each year * Congress. The practical work- 
ing would be about as follows: The Crow Indians, for instance haye nearly 
4,800,000 acres of land. There are not more than thirty-three hundred of the 
and counting five persons to a family—a e estimate—they could be settled 
separately on 320 acres for each family and then have over 4,500. 
which the Government could buy of them when condemned. If the proceeds 
were invested in Government bonds and the interest used for their support, it 
would be more money than is now appropriated by Congress for their yearly 
maintenance. It would be their own moncy, and take the question of annual 
appropriations for them out of Congress. 

Take the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians as another example, They have 
er 4,300,000 acres; 200,000 would settle them in severalty, and the 4,100,000 
remaining, ir purchased by the Government in the manner described, would 
vie d an annual interest sufficient for their support. 

The Ute Indians have about 5,100,000 acres, which, if purchased in the same 
way, would furnish a revenue adequate for their support. The same plan could 
be extended to cover most of the Indian reservations in the country. 

I only pro that the Government should buy these lands for simplicity 
and safety. ttlers and speculators would buy them and take them at the 
average of $1.25 per acre, Some of them are now worth eight or ten dollars per 
acre. In this way the Indians would have perpetual security in the principal 
until Congress chooses to give it to them to be used as they may see fit. The Gov- 
ernment would lose nothing, and the Indians would only be getting the value 
of their property safely invested. The Indians are not poor ; they are only in- 
competent at the present time to take care of their own property, and there- 
fore require looking after. The treaties we have made with them might inter- 
fere with the condemnation and purchase of these lands by the Government, 
but Congress could easily devise some means of overcoming this difficulty. 


In a supplement to his annual report General Sheridan further elab- 
orates and elucidates the views above expressed, as follows: 


INFORMATION IN DETAIL ON WHICH THE RECOMMENDATIONS RELATING TO IN- 
DIAN LANDS WERE MADE BY LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SHERIDAN IN HIS ANNUAL 
REPORT. 

In my annualreport for 1885 I recommended thateach Indian family be given 
and located upon the 320 acres now provided for them by law in case of actual 
settlement; that the Government then condemn the remainder of each reserva- 
tion and buy it for $1.25 per acre, and with the proceeds purchase Govern- 
ment bonds, to be held in trust by the Interior Department, giving to the In- 
dians each year the interest on the bonds for their support. I cited in illustration 
of what would be the practical workings of this suggestion the case of the Crows, 
the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, and the Utes, but the limits of my report did not per- 
mit a full elucidation of the advantages that would accrue to the Indians, nor 
even anallusion to the large amount of land now lying idle that would thereby 
be opened to settlement, and increase by so much the material prosperity of the 
nation, 

When it is attempted to deal with this subject more in detail, a difficulty is at 
once encountered, in that neither the actual area of the various reservations has 


ively for those inhabiting some State or Seager ye making comparisons with 
ndians and the annuities al- 
rri has 


over 2,900,000 acres, has a population of 1,300 ple; the others—the Crow Creek 
Old Winnebago, and Sioux—an area of nearly 22,250,000 


p- 
shire, Vermont, usetts, and Connecticut, the proceeds of which, at 4 per 
cent. per annum, would yield an interest of over $1,000,000. With two of the 
smaller reservations—the Devil's Lake and South Mountain—area 276, 480 acres, 

pulation over 1,800—nearly half the land would be required by the Indians; 
fn this ease then the income from the surplus would be small, being a little less 
than $8,000 per annum, 

In Montana the Blackfeet reservation contains over 21,500,000 acres and a pop- 
ulation of less than 7,000 Indians; the surplus land, equal to the area of the State 
of Maine, would then returnan income of $1,060,000 ; the Crow reservation men- 
tioned in my report could, in a similar manner, be made to produce an annual 
sum of $223,000. 

Considering all the Indians and reservations in the Territories of Dakota and 


Montana, we have an aggregate area of over 54,500,000 acres, and a population 
of less than 45,! The surplus area of nearly 1,000 square cere? pases ‘al 
to the entire State of Kansas) would produce an annual interest of over $2; 


000. The appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 39, 1886, for fulfilling 
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treaties with these tribes and for their subsistence and civilization and the ‘pay 
of = employés incident to such undertaking amount to about $100,000 less 
this sum. 

In Wyoming the Shoshones are located upon the Wind River reservation. 
One hundred and seventeen thousand dollars per year could be derived from 
their surplus land. 

In Idaho the Fort Hull reservation, occupied by the Bannocks and Shoshones, 
would in the same way oe each 8 $55,000; the Coeur d' Alene reserva- 
tion $28,000, In the two Territories of Wyoming and Idaho the total area of all 
the reservations is nearly 5,000,000 acres; the total population nearly 6,000. An 
area of nearly 7,200 square miles, almost equal tothe State of New Jersey, would 
not be required for the Indians, and an income would be yielded of about $235,- 

sum more than $100,000 in excess of the appropriation for the current 


ear, 
x In Oregon the most popon reservation is the Klamath, with over 1,000,900 
acres, but less than 1,000 inhabitants. It would yield nearly $50,000 a year. 

In Washington Territory the Yakamas, about 3,200 in number, occupy the res- 
ervation of 800,000 acres of thesame name. Here the surplus land would bear 
but $30,000 a year. In Oregon and in this Territory the reservations, with ato- 
tal population of about 16,000, embrace 8,400,000 acres, or about seven and one- 
third million acres more than would be required by them under the plan pro- 
posed, which would produce per annum $370,000, or about $300,000 more than is 
appropriated for these Indians, 

Phe ‘different bands of Utes in Utah and Colorado number about 3,650, and 
their reservations include over 5,000,000 acres, of which the surpins portion would 
produce a yearly income of $240,000, or about $175,000 more than is being 
this year for their benefit, 

In New Mexico the Navajoes, on the reservation of the same name, have now 
over 8,000,000 acres for s population of 23,000 people. Here the surplus land would 
yield over $330,000 a year. 

Abad the — lands of the Mescalero Apache reservation the income would 
near! . 

In 3 the principal reservation is the White Mountain, with the agen: 
at San Carlos. It embraces more than two and one-half million acres. Consid- 
erable uncertainty exists as to its population, but it is probably about 3,000 in the 
vicinity of the agency, and 2,000 more—making 5,000 in all who are now en 
in farming and in efforts to make themselves self-supporting. The latter would, 
however, entitled to all the benefits obtained by the agency Indians in any 
scheme looking to the promotion of their general prosperity. Carrying ous the 
pro s of my report would leave a balance of considerably over 2,000,000 acres, 
with, according to the plan advocated, about $110,000 per Te 

Considering collectively the Indians of New Mexicoand Arizona, we have res- 
ervations 5 sixteen and one-half million acres, inhabited by nearly 
53,000 people. The surplus land would include about thirteen and three-fourths 
millions of acres, about equal to half the State of Kentucky, which would yield, 
according to the plan proposed, nearly $640,000, a sum r by $350,000 than 
that appropria' for the current year for the support of these Ind 

In the Indian Territory the Cheyenneand Arapaho, the Kiowa and Comanche, 
and the Wichita reservations embrace over 8,000,000 acres. The population is 
about 7,750. The income from the surplus land ($375,000) would come within 
$75,000 of equaling the amount appropriated. Considering all the Indians in this 
Territory, we have a total of nearly 80,000, an extent of reservation of thirty-one 
and one-half milllons of acres, excluding the Oklahoma country, which would 
produce an annual income of about one and one-third million dollars. 

The Indian reservations of the United States contain about 200,000 square 
miles, and their popolato is about 250.000. Twenty-six thousand square miles 
would locate each family upon a half-section of land, leaving a surplus of about 
170,000 square miles, which, according to the plan I have proposed, would pro- 
duce annually $4,480,000. This amount exceeds by about $660,000 the entiresum 
5 for the payment of their annuities and for their subsistence and 


The policy advocated in my report would be most advantageously applied 
gradually, the general government of the Indians being continued 8 to 


the me now in vogue, or such improvement of them as time and experience 
may suggest. The ultimate development of the suggested policy would, as the 
Indians advance in civil n and intelligence, result in return to them of 


the principal derived from the sale of their lands, which, until such measures 
were authorized by act of Congress, would be held as a trust for their benefit, 
and the income applied to their support. 

Just think of it. Two hundred and sixty thousand Indians occupy 
and hold to the exclusion of everybody else 200,000 square miles or 
128,000,000 acres of lands. Were every Indian young and old to have 
allotted to him 100 acres of land, which would average about 400 acres 
to each family, there would still be asurplus of over 100,000,000 acres. 
These surplus lands should be sold and converted into cash at the 
earliest practicable moment. No more land should be left with the 
Indians than they can subdue and put under cultivation, and whatever 
Jand is given to and left with them should be allotted to them in sev- 
eralty at the earliest moment. 

Our expensive and extensive educational system will fail to accom- 
plish the full measure of good, will fail to effect radical and permanent 
reform, unless in connection therewith we break up all tribal relations, 
and break up and distribute by allotments and sale our extensive In- 
dian reservations. Tribal life, tribal thoughts, tribal notions and aspi- 
rations should be forever emasculated androotedout. Till this isdone 
no solid basis has been laid—the old weeds and rubbish must be thor- 
oughly removed before the new seed can take full rootand grow. Such 
a land system as the Indian reservation system would be demoralizing 
and degrading to even our own race, and would lead to mental, moral, 
and social degradation; and what would thus necessarily and inevita- 
bly affect our own race can not but be a millstone round the neck of 
the Indian. 

The Indian should be taught first of all how to own land in severalty, 
how to improve, cultivate, and raise crops on such land, and how to 
depend on this land for his maintenance and support instead of looking 
to the Government. This accomplished the most important step in 
the civilization of the Indian has been taken. The rest is mere routine 
work, requiring time, it is true, but nevertheless a task comparatively 
easy to be accomplished. Whenever the Indian becomesa self-support- 
ing farmer and land-owner then he will cease to be an Indian and be- 

to be an American citizen, and then ‘‘he will have a love for this 
d as if it were his daughter, his pipes in peace, his tomahawks in 
war, : 


Mr. THROCKMORTON. Mr. Chairman, I propose to occupy the 
time of the committee for the purpose of calling attention to what I con- 
ceive to be one of the greatest evils in the administration of our Govern- 
ment. I believe our whole Indian policy as it has been pursued for a 
great many years is wrong; that there is a vast expenditure of money 
not warranted by any treaty stipulation, or which will result in any 
benefit to the Government or to the Indians. And I would ask the 
patient attention of the committee while I review somewhat in detail 
the condition of the Indian affairs of the Government, and as minutely 
as time will permit the prominent features of the bill under consideration. 

In common with many others I had hoped with a change in the ad- 
ministration of the Government there would be a change in respect to 
the management of the Indian affairs of the country. But it seems, 
in the absence of recommendations of the executive officers of the Gov- 
ernment and from the features of this appropriation bill, we are to con- 
tinue in the same old grooves, with no marked or distinctive change in 
the policy heretofore pursued or in a reduction of expenditures. 

On the contrary, there is a decided increase in a direction not made 
obligatory by any treaty stipulation and justified by no good results. 
I allude to the increased i poco ag of the bill for educational purposes. 

The two great political parties of the country have pledged their ex- 
ertions in favor of economical government, and especially have the De- 
mocracy pledged themselves not only to reduce expenditures but also 
to lower taxation. 

I ask, sir, how these pledges are to be redeemed unless we begin here, 
in this body, where the taxes are levied upon the people and where the 
expenditures for the support of the Government are authorized. 

Mr. Chairman, in the observations which I submit on this measure I 
do not wish to be understood as reflecting on the Secretary of the In- 
terior or the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. I have the utmost con- 
fidence in the ability and integrity of both these gentlemen. I feel 
fully assured that their exertions will be directed to an honest effort to 
execute the laws in respect to these matters in the most faithful man- 
ner, and at the same time using all the means at their disposal to pro- 
mote the welfare of the Indians. Nor is it my intention to reflect upon 
the Committee on Indian Affairs that formulated this bill. 

It is the methods and the policy of our Indian management that have 
gradually grown upon the country until they have become an intoler- 
able burden to which I object, and the viciousness of which I will 
undertake to point out. 

I propose to examine the bill somewhat in detail and see if it is not 

t upon its face that a great saving can be had without impairing 
the efficiency of the service. I believe a saving of large sums can be 
secured, and at the same time the efliciency and energy of the service 
be greatly promoted. 

In the first section of the bill before us, on the first and subsequent 
pages to the seventh, you will find there are sixty regular agents and 
five special agents, five inspectors, one school superintendent, and a com- 
epee ten citizens appropriated for at a cost to the Government of 

120,300. 

This can be dispensed with and no injury result to the service. In 
the first place, there are some agencies not at all needed and others 
that should be consolidated. The Union agency of the five civilized 
nations, with the consent of the Indians, should be abolished, and I 
presume a few others can be as readily disposed of. 

These five civilized nations have their own governors, Legislatures, 
and courts, and are as competent to take care of their affairs as the 
people of our organized Territories. The Government should transact 
its business directly with the authorities of these people. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a well known fact that in our regular Army we 
have about one commissioned officer for every eight private soldiers. 
In many instances and for long periods these officers and privates have 
but little to do except routine duty at garrisons and outposts. Besides 
these officers on active duty there are several hundred retired officers 
drawing three-fourths of the pay they would receive if in active service. 
Many of them are physically able and doubtless would be glad to be 
employed in this service with full pay. Many of vhese officers, from 
ihorough discipline and long experience in Indian matters, would make 
the best agents and employés that could beselected in the entire country. 

Mr. i , no greater folly was ever committed than that of ap- 
pointing Indian agents from a class of people wholly unacquainted with 
Indian habits and wants, and whose pursuits in life have afforded them 
no knowledge of Indian character. On the other hand, there is no class 
of our people better qualified for these positions by education, experi- 
ence, and long contact with frontier life and Indian habits than the offi- 
cers ofthe Army. These officers are specially trained in a system of 
accounts that should be adopted at the agencies. They are subject to 
a military scrutiny and trials by courts-martial for maladministration, 
neglect of duty, and irregularities that does not obtain among the civil- 
ian employés of the Government. Weall know as a rule, now and herc- 
tofore, that the agents have been selected because of their religious sen- 
timents or on account of the importunities of members of Congress WhO 
desire such appointments for their political friends. 

Under the system long pursued the military arm of the Government 
has not been allowed to interfere in Indian matters at the agencies un- 
less called upon by the agents or civil authorities. It is a part of the 
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history of the country that white women have been carried captives to 
agencies under the eye of the military forces of the country, and been 
pene, yea Target espe and outrage that savage lust and cruelty 
could inflict, with no relief to be afforded or invoked from the gallant 
officers of the Army because they dared not interfere without an appli- 
cation from the agent, too cowardly or timid to demand their assistance. 
Packa po In pd aper Daaa ee the most shameful and 
disregard of the calls of humanity and the unpardonable neg- 
lect of the Government, with its strong arm, to protect the citizen and 
relieve the sufferings of unoffending, helpless women and children. 

Such scenes may occur again. It is high time that such a miserable 
policy should be abolished. The lessons so recently taught in chapters 
of cruelty, outrage, and blood inflicted upon the unoffending and un- 
suspecting people of Arizona and New Mexico by Geronimo and his 
band should be heeded by this body, and stir the hearts of members of 
Congress to a determination that laws should be enacted and a policy 
inaugurated that will preclude such atrocities in the future. 

No better plan, in my judgment, can be devised than the appoint- 
ment of Army officers to the positions indicated, and thus enable these 
officers, who are held responsible, to preserve the peace of the country. 

It is not proposed by me to the of Indian affairs 
under control of the War Department, but simply to require that off- 
cers of the Army shall be detailed to act as Indian agents, and that such 
officers, or retired officers, be selected and assigned to the duties of agents 
and i ; and that the board of citizens now appointed as a com- 
mission to aid in the purchase and selection of goods and the school 
superintendent be selected from the retired-list. 

would favor an entire and place the whole system under 
the control of the Army, but I fear it can not be done. What I now 
ag peee eee. I trust it may be acceded to. 
we are in earnest in our professions about reform and economy, if 


lected annually to act as inspectors and report — uantity and 
quality of the goods furnished them. This stipulation, I have always 

was at the solicitation of the Indians, who had but little 
confidence in the honesty of their agents. Their contact and acquaint- 
ance with officers of the Army induced the belief that they would re- 
ceive at their hands fair treatment. 

Mr. Chairman, no stronger obligation can rest upon the Government 
than that of a faithful, just, and generous observance of the treaty stipu- 
lations entered into with these and I emphasize the statement 
that the United States should not only comply with these i ts, 
but should be justand generous in the interpretation and ent of 
them. On the other hand, astrict compliance should be required of the 
Indians. In this connection I desire to call attention to several treaties 
for the purpose of showing how faithfully and literally the Government 
has met these o and then show how far beyond these treaty 
requirements, to the amount of hundreds of thousands of dollars, the 
provisions of this bill and many of its predecessors have gone; and while 
showing the enormous appropriations of money for the benefit of the 
Indians, in excess of their wants and not dreamed of when the treaties 
were made, I propose to show how the rights of our own people, in- 
tended to be protected by the treaties, have been shamefully neglected 


28 this purpose I will cite the third paragraph of the first article 
of a treaty concluded with the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians on the 
28th of October, 1868, It will be found beginning on page 129 of the 
Book of Indian Treaties, I will send it to the desk and ask the Clerk 
to read it, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


theiragent and notice by him, deliverup 
toits laws,andin 

y refuse so to do, the person injured shall reimbursed for 
annuities or other moneys due or to me due to them under this 
with the United States. And the President, on advice 
of Indian Affairs, shall prescribe such rules and la- 
under the provisions of this article asin his judg- 
damages shall be adjusted and paid until 

and — upon by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
I and no one sustaining loss while violating or 
the provisions of this treaty or the laws of the United 


2 on 


case 
his loss 


Mr. THROCKMORTON. This stipulation, agreed to by the Indians, 
notwithstanding the large sums appropriated for their benefit in excess 
of the ions of the Government, has been constantly ignored by 
Congress; but as I to allude to this subject in ent re- 
marks I will leave it for the present. Now, sir, let us examine a lit- 
tle farther and see what o the Government assumed to these 

I will not detain the House by reading in full the different 
articles, but summarize them. - 


The seventh article of the treaty, a paragraph of which has just been 
read, requires a teacher to be furnished for thirty children that 
shall be made toattend school; the ninth article provides that a physi- 
cian, teacher, farmer, blacksmith, engineer, miller, and carpenter shall 
be furnished; the tenth article requires the Government for thirty years 
to annually pay the Indians $20,000, and the same article provides a 
certain amount and kind of clothing for each Indian, old and young. 

_ Other articles requirean agent and interpreter to be furnished, to re- 
side among them; and a storehouse and buildings for the employés 
were to be erected. 

The provisions of the bill before us appropriates the money for each 
ar ae requirements, except in so far as they have heretofore been 

u 

The treaty made with the Apaches, Kiowas, and Comanches October 
21, 1867, and found beginning on page 318 of this book, and the treaty 
with Northern Cheyennes and Northern Arapahoes, begi g on page 
136, are precisely similar in all respects with the provisions of the treaty 
just referred to. 

Such are therequirements in the several treaties with the Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes, with the Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches, and with 
the Northern Cheyennes and Northern Arapahoes. It will be found 
that similar provisions are in nearly all the treaties made since the con- 
clusion of the civil war. 

By an examination of the bill now being considered it will be found 
that appropriations are made to out these several requirements. 
When these treaties were concluded the Indians expected no more on 
the part of the Government. 

Now, sir, in order to show how much greater and further the a: 
priations go, I will invite the attention of the committee to the Offici 
Register, volume 1, for 1885; but before giving the details in to 
employés of the Cheyenne and Arapahoe agency I would have the com- 
mittee remember that there were only an agent and interpreter, a phy- 
sician, miller, teacher, farmer, engineer, blacksmith, and carpenter, 
and additional teachers for every thirty children going to school re- 
quired by the treaty that should be provided by the Government. 

On page 518 of the Register will be found the number and character 
of the employés at the Cheyenne and Arapahoe agency. In addition 
to the tand others required there are thirty-eight employés, not 
ee or oriel by the treaty. There is one clerk, $1,200; and 
one issue clerk at $900; two additional farmers at $75 per month each, 
$1,800; one herder at $900, and two additional herders at $480; one 
butcher, $480, and one assistant butcher, $180; three $540; 
two apprentices, $240; three apprentices, $180; two assistant carpen- 
ters, $300; one assistant blacksmith, $180; three industrial teachers, 
one at $900, one at $600, and one at $480; two matrons, $960; two as- 
sistant matrons, $600; one laundryman, $360; two seamstresses, $750; 
four helpers, $240; one tailor, $150; one baker, $360; two cooks, $600; 
and, in addition to the six teachers, there is one school superintendent 
at 8900. 

The regular treaty employés are paid $8,500, and these thirty-eight 
additional ones are paid $14,000. Besides these forty-six employés 
there is a police force consisting of Captain Tall Bull, Lieutenant Black 
Coyote, and Sergeant Cedar Tree, and ye including Bear 
Louse, Sleeping Wolf, Bobtail Bull, Yellow Calf, and Scabby Horse, re- 
ceiving $10 and $8 each per month, at a cost of $2,184 per annum, mak- 
ing rein eee salaried employés at that agency at a total cost of 


On page 524 will be found the employésfor the Kiowa, Comanche, and 
Wichitaagency. Beside the agent and other employés required by the 
treaty, we find one additional farmer, one clerk, one superintendent 
and overseer, one herder, one additional farmer, two superintendents 
and principal teachers, two industrial teachers, three matrons, three 
seamstresses, three cooks, three laundresses, two hel and one baker; 
but we find no butchers. It is sad to think that other Indians are sup- 
plied with butchers and these are unprovided. We find the police here 
number thirty officers and Paras, r bares Pree Pose pace at that 

at an expenditure about equal to that o 0 agency. 
8 the examination of the Official Register it will be found 
that the employés at the various agencies run from a few persons in 
some cases to as high as twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, and even more than 
sixty persons in others, 

The total employés at the sixty . RAT outside of the police force, 
number 1,094, and the paid employés at the different training schools 
number 132, besides new ones provided for in this bill not on the Official 
Register. These added make 1,226, and this number added to the 770 
constituting the police force swells the little army of employés in the 
Indian service to 1,996 persons, at a totalcost to the Government of 
$831,000; of which sum $90,000 alone is for the Indian police. Deduct 
from this $831,000 $90,000, the police item, and there remains $741,000. 
Deduct from this sum $137,300 for pay of agents, interpreters, i 
and expenses of inspectors and there is left $603,700. A the 
sixty agencies at $5,000 each, according to my calculation, for pay of 
physicians, clerks, farmers, engineers, b ths, millers, carpenters, 
teamsters, and laborers, and you have a further sum to deduct of $300- 
000, leaving over $300,000 that goes to pay for teachers at the schools 
and employés used for the schools, including matrons, seamstresses, 
cooks, bakers, herders, &c. ‘To the gross sum for pay of employés 
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duty. 

As the cooks, ARAE yi, herders, butchers, a i 
stablemen, superintendents of schools, additional are not 
provided for in the treaties, under what head and from what source, let 
us inquire, are these large appropriations derived? Before turning to 
the bill to show the excuse for these things, I recur briefly again to 
some of the treaties. 

Take the last treaty with the Cheyennes and Araphaoes, on page 132 
of the Book of Treaties, seventh article, and you will find it says: 


ART. 7, In order to insure the civilization of the tribes entering intothistreaty, 
necessity of ed) especial! 
be settled on said 


the nt for said In- 
stipulation is strictly complied with; and the United States 
who can be induced or 
compelled to atten pro „and a teacher competent 
to teach the elementary branches of an ras education shall be ed, 
who will reside among said Indians, and faithfully discharge his or her duties 
asateacher. The provisions of this article to continue fornot less than twenty 
years, 

It will be noticed that the section says, in order to insure civiliza- 
tion“ the necessity of education is admitted, and the agent is charged 
with the duty of seeing that the children attend school, and for every 
thirty so attending a teacher ‘‘competent to teach the elementary 
branches of an ish education shall be furnished,” &c. This word 
‘civilization’? no where else occurs in the treaty. The same lan- 
guage is used in article 4 of the treaty of May, 1 with the Northern 

eyennes and Northern Arapahoes, and the word civilization“ oc- 
curs nowhere else in that treaty. The same 1 and same con- 
ditions apply in the treaty of August, 1868, with the Kiowa and 
Comanche Indians. I might continue and show the same modest lan- 
guage in respect to civilization“ and education“ in other treaties, 
sometimes where only one teacher is required, and again where an ad- 
ditional teacher is required for every thirty children attending school. 

Then, sir, may I not 1 it ever ee ag that these 8 
tentious requirements in the treaties for ts, interpreters, physi- 
cians, engineers, farmers, teachers, blacksmiths, carpenters, and mill- 
ers should be supplemented with from twenty-five to sixty additional 
employés, including butchers to slaughter animals for the most expert 
butchers in the world, whose training from infancy has been in this 
particular line of work; for cooks to prepare dainty food for a people 
reared on raw and half-roasted food; ers to prepare bread for sav- 
ages who were raised on roasted acorns and mesquite beans; for herd- 
ers to attend cattle for the most perfect horsemen on earth; for tailors 
and seamstresses and laundresses to cut and make garments and keep 
them nicely laundried for people who wear breech-clouts and blankets, 
and industrial teachers for the laziest creatures on earth. 

In answer to this it may be said that these butchers, cooks, tailo 
herders, bakers, laundresses, matrons, and seamstresses are not 
for the Indians, but are used for the employés and industrial schools. 
If this is so it is high time an end was put to it. Why should not the 
agent, physician, and other employés provide for their own butcheri 
cooking, washing, laundrying, &c.? ‘Their salaries are sufficiently 

h for this purpose; besides, it is not expected that the Government 
will keep a hotel for their accommodation. Instead of a tailor to cut 
the garments, seamstresses to make them, and laundresses 0 wash and 
iron for the pupils, these things should be done by themselves or their 

ple. It is a premium offered toidleness, In this connection I would 
say that the Indian women are noted for fine embroidery of silk and 
beads on cloth and buckskin. The finest made buckskin hunting-shirt 
I ever saw, glittering with beads and silk of various colors, with col- 
lar and cuffs of otter fur, was made by wild Comanche squaws. 

For the p of civilization only a teacher is required who can 
teach the ordinary elements of an English education; then, I ask, where 
is the authority or necessity of having one grand chief superintendent 
of schools at a salary of $3,000 and necessary traveling expenses of such 
superintendent, and one or more superintendents at the different agen- 
cies at good round salaries, besides the great number of industrial 
teachers? Why, when only this F Sa education is stipu- 
lated for, should more than a million of be appropriated for in- 
dustrial schools and for training schools at points thousands of miles“ 
from their homes, necessitating extraordinary appropriations for trans- 
portation? No more stupendous folly, no more wasteful use of the 
people’s money was ever perpetrated. 

Now, sir, let us examine this bill and see to what immense uses this 
word eivilization“ and its unpretentious meaning as used in the trea- 
ties has been applied; and while showing this you will find, in part, 
under what head such vast sums are derived to keep up these costly 
and useless establishments called Indian agencies and industrial schools. 

Beginning on page 33 of the bill, the first paragraph of that page 
reads: For the support and civilization of the Arapahoes, Cheyennes, 
Apaches, Kiowas, Comanches, and Wichitas, $325,000.” 

Some of the treaties already referred to were made with these tribes, 
and this sum is in addition to the several sums for annuities, for goods, 
for pay of agents, interpreters, physicians, teachers, farmers, millers, 
blac ths, engineers, and carpenters, that are provided for in the 
treaties and appropriated for in previous sections of the bill. 


agrees that for eve 


support and civilization of”? to the terms support, education, and civ- 
ilization of, and sometimes to promote the civilization and comfort, 
and in others for their ‘‘instruction and civilization.“ 

In these thirty-four paragraphs where the words support and civil- 
ization,” education, comfort,“ and instruction“ are used there 
are apropo ene amounting to $1,061,300. - 
Would it not be interesting to know how much of this is for support, 
how much for civilization, how much for education, how much for in- 
struction, and how much for comfort? Suppose that one-third of this 
$1,061,300 is to be used for education,“ “‘civilization” and instruc- 
tion, and you have the sum of $300,000 appropriated for the support 
and maintenance of the schools at the agencies, 

Under the head of incidental expenses, beginning on page 38, we find 
$132,000 are yi pind There are twelve paragraphs, all of which 
read for incidental expenses and traveling expenses of agents; and of 
the twelve paragraphs seven of them include items for support and 
civilization.” Here you have jumbled up $132,000 for incidentals, 
pay of employés, support and civilization, and of agents in 
traveling, &. The incidentals should be specific, the traveling ex- 
penses and support and civilization should each be specific. 

It will be remembered that previous paragraphs of this bill under 
treaty requirements and in addition thereto, as already shown, have 
provided appropriations for education, schools, and teachers amounting 
to more than $100,000, besides over $300,000 out of $1,061,000, when 
support and education and civilization and instruction and comfort are 

mixed up in one indistinguishable mass as to what amount is in- 
tended to be applied under the respective terms. 

This brings me to the consideration of the crowning shame and folly 
of this miserable and farcical Indian policy. 

On page 42 of the bill, under the head of support for schools, we 
find the first paragraph appropriates for ‘‘day and industrial schools 
and for other educational purposes not i provided for; for tho 
p construction, and repair of school buildings; and for the pur- 
chase of horses, cattle, and sheep, goats and swine for schools, $700,000. 

For support of pupils, purchase of materials, erection of shops, and 

outbuil at Chiloceo, Ind. T., $34,125. 

For Indian pupils in Alaska, $15,000. 

For industrial school at Carlisle, Pa., and for transportation of pupils 
to and from school, &c., $81,000. 

For industrial school, two hundred pupils, at Salem, Oreg., pay of 
superintendent, completion of school building, outbuildings, repairs and 
fencing, $40,000. 

For support bal fe or at Genoa, Nebr., $29,750. 

For support education of one hundred and twenty pupilsat Hamp- 
ton, Va., „040. j 

For support and education of three hundred and fifty pupils at Law- 
rence, Kans., pay of superintendent $2,000 per annum, purchase of ma- 
8 erection of shops, cottages, outbuildings, and repairs; in all, 

000. 
Foe es and education of two hundred pupils at Lincoln, Pa., 


„400. 

For care, support, and education of three hundred Indian pupils at 
other schools in the Territories, and other States, $50,100. 

For tion of pupils to and from schools, and to place them 
under the control of suitable white families, $28,000. 

Total $1,099,417, which, added to the $400,000 before appropriated 
forschools and their support, for civilization, education, and instruction, 
makes the enormous sum of $1,499,000 to promote the education and 
civilization of the wild Indian children of the country. 

The number of Indian pupils thus provided for at Salem, Hampton, 
Lawrence, Lincoln, and other States and Territories, is 1,170, the number 
for Chilocco, at Carlisle and Genoa is not specified, but judging from the 
large amounts appropriated for these places there will be nearly as many 
more, say & of two thousand. This extraordinary provision of $1,- 
099,417 is over and above multiplied thousands before provided in the 
bill for schools, education, civilization, and instruction. Not counti 
the $15,000 for Alaska there is $351,000 appropriated for two thousan: 
children at the schools not within the reservations. Outside of Alaska 
our Indian tion is estimated at 260,000. So that by the provis- 
ions of this bill largely over $1,000,000 is appropriated for the support, 
education, and civilization of less than 40,000 Indian children of schol- 
astic age. No part of these appropriations is intended for the five civ- 
ilized nations, as they have their own academies and schools, supported 
out of their own funds. Therefore, atleast60,000 should be deducted 
from the 260,000, leaving 200,000 as the entire population, the children 
of which get the benefit of these extraordinary sums. Now let us see 
how many of these children there are. Persons acquainted with the 
Indians know that they are not prolific. I estimate in this number of 


200,000 uncivilized Indians 80,000 fathers and mothers, children of 
scholastic age 40,000, and under and over scholastic age 80,000. Iam 
satisfied this estimate is rather over than under the true figures. 

Mr. Nelson, amember of the committee, in his very interesting speech 
informs us there are 36,000 children of scholastic age, and 9,000 attend- 
ing school. This shows the appropriations to be out of all proportion 
as to good results. 
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I hold in my hand the report of the State board of education for 
Texas, also the reports of the comptroller and treasurer, showing the 
scholastic population of that State for the year ending August 31, 1884, 
white and colored, amounting to 274,466, representing an estimated 
population of over two millions of people, and taxable values $520,000,- 
000. There are few States in the Union with a more liberally sup- 
ported system of common schools than that of Texas. 

At the date to which I refer our permanent State school fund, in in- 
terest-bearing bonds and interest-bearing land notes and cash in the 
treasury, amounted to nearly $10,000,000, the accruing interest upon 
which only can be used. 

This permanent fund is increasing daily from the sales and leases of 
25,000,000 acres of school lands, and in addition thereto we have a State 
tax of 124 cents on the $100 worth of real and personal property, and 
a poll-tax that goes to the support of common schools. With this mag- 
nificent fund and taxation our State, for the year referred to, could ap- 
propriate from the State funds only $1,235,097 for the education of two 
hundred and seventy-four thousand four hundred and sixty-six children 
within the scholastic age, being greatly less than is appropriated by this 
bill for the education, support, and transportation of less than forty thou- 
sand Indian children, and only nine thousand of them attending schools. 
It is proper to state that in addition to the permanent State school 
fund in Texas, and State taxes for support of schools, we have a per- 
manent county fund, besides city and corporation taxes. This simple 
statement of facts as to number of Indian children and the large sums 
appropriated for their education will be so startling to the tax-payers 
of the country that comment is unnecessary. It shows such an extraor- 
dinary waste and useless extravagance that language fails to describe 
it. Comment would be superfluous. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said that this appropriation is useless and ex- 
travagant. I say so because it is money thrown away. The utmost we 
can ex to do in the way of education for the Indian is to make the 
effort to teach him the elements of an ordinary English education. This 
is provided for in the treaties, and should be faithfully carried out. You 
can not make a Christian out of a Jew or a Mohammedan, nor can you 
make a Jew ora Mohammedan out ofa Christian. Their religious prin- 
ciples have been grounded into them by centuries and ages of teaching, 
habits, thoughts, and associations; no more can you change in a day or 
a generation the teachings, habits, thoughts, and associations of the un- 
tutored savage of the mountains and plains. 

For centuries they have been reared in the belief that the more atro- 
cities they commit, the more scalps wrung from their foes, the greater 
their reward in the happy hunting grounds of the hereafter. To illus- 
trate this, I will recount to you a scene I witnessed in 1865, where 
twenty thousand of these wild people were assembled for the purpose 
of negotiating treaties with the Confederate States, the State of Tex 1s, 
and that portion of the five civilized nations that were allied with the 
confederacy during the civil war. 

The commissioners on the part of the southern confederacy tried to 
induce the Indians to sign an article in the treaty that they would never 
cross to the south side of Red River, urging asa reason for this request 
that the people of Texas could not distinguish one Indian from another, 
as they all dressed and looked alike; that if the Indians making the 
treaty would agree to the proposition, the people of Texas would know 
when they saw an Indian south of that stream that he was an enemy 
and not a friend, that it would avoid mistakes and prevent collision 
with friends. 3 

With one voice the chiefs participating in the council protested against 
this proposition. ‘The debate, pro and con, on both sides, was longand 
animated. Finally one of the prominent chiefs, of fine form and feat- 
ures, of dignified mien, with great gravity addressed the Confederate 
States commissioners and the chiefs of the civilized tribes who sat in 
council with them and said: 


My Frrenps: When the Great Spirit created the white man He endowed him 
with qualities different from those He bestowed upon my people. He made the 
white man to labor with his hands, to cultivate the earth and make it produce 
corn and wheat for hissubsistence. Hecreated him with power to turn streams 
of water on the thirsty valleys to enrich and vivify the soil, so that he would 
not only reap abundant harvest but beautify his home. He gave him an in- 
ventive genius, so that he could build houses, create villages, and rear great 
cities. e bestowed him with the faculty to make all kinds of tools and imple- 
ments with which to build houses, cultivate the soil, and erect great worksho 
He gave him the power to catch the lightning’s flash, and with it talk to his 
friends in distant places; to build great wagons that breathe fire and force their 
way with the speed of the wind across the plains, through the valleys, and over 
the mountain-tops, These things I have not seen with mine own eyes, but my 
brothers who have been to see the Great Father in Washington, have seen 

em. 

Your le build ships that cross the great waters and visit the peoples of 
strange RSE 2 vou make the most terrible and destructive weapons of war. The 
Great Spirit gave you all these qualities, and gave you the rich spots of earth 
where the rains fall, and made seb pred use cattle, ho sheep, hogs, and fowls, 
But, my friends, when He created the red man, He him for a widely dif- 
ferent Cag oa and gave him only simple and untutored habits, He did not in- 
tend him to labor with his hands for asupport. He filled the rushing waters 
from the mountains with fish, and made the deer, the antelope, the bear, and 
the buffalo for his support. Instead of making him witha genius like the white 
man’s to be devoted to the arts of peace, He created him with simple tastes and 
warlike instincts, that he might live by the chase, by war, and T violence., He 
taught him to live by stealth, and to take from his enemies by force whatever 
he wanted, For generations and ages back, far beyond the memory and tradi- 
tion of our people, we have been tag up inthe belief that stealing is right, 
and the more scalps we take from our foes, the more prisoners we capture, the 


better and more taviting will be the hunting grounds to which we go after death. 
The Great Spirit made for our use the wolf, the bear, and the buffalo; their meat 
supplies us with food, and their skins with raiment and material for our wi 
wams. He gave us these boundless plains from the mountainstothe Rio Grande 
as our domain upon which to roam, where there are no forests, and where the 
rain seldom falls. 

When the cold winds of autumn blow and the leaves begin to fall, the buffalo 
leaves the Great Lakes and the mountains and travels south, crossing the Mis- 
souri River, the Platte, the Arkansas, the Canadian, and Red River, and con- 
tinues south to the waters of the Brazos, the Colorado, and the Concho, where 
the winds are soft and the grass green, and there remains until the warm days 
of — 5 approach; and then he takes up his march northward and pursues it 
until he is again upon the waters of the Missouri and Mississippi. 

As we can not live in the north in the winter and withoutthe buffalo for su 

rt, we are compelled totravel with them as they journey to the south or . 2 

herefore, if we were to sign this article in the treaty, as you desire, and agree 
not to go south of Red River, when the buffalo reaches that stream in his south- 
ern march he would know nothing of this treaty and such a promise, and would 
cross over and disappear from our view, while we and our squaws and little 
ehildren would linger, and shiver, and starve on the northern bank through all 
the cold months of winter. 


t white road of 
be no more briarsand 


mischief to our poopie: 
orses and mules, capture your women and children, or mur- 


Sittave hetero ther, aid oni we non anoa os AOI 

We can not get to Mexico without crossing Red River, and, to tell you the truth, 
my young men are now eager for the warpath and hungry for mules and 
and as soon as we finish this treaty with you and our friends here we are going 
directly to Mexico. 

Mr. Chairman, this is no fanciful sketch, but an actual occurrence. 

Such was the speech, and the impression created by it was so profound 
and striking that the confederate commissioners no longer pressed the 
preposition. 

That savage warrior but expressed the convictions of his heart, and 
gave utterance to sentiments and feelings inherited from a long line of 
ancestors that had been inculcated by centuries of teaching, habit, and 
practice, which can not be eradicated or changed in him or his imme- 
diate offspring except by slow, patient, and long-continued processes. 

You may take his child and educate him at Carlisle or Hampton, and 
keep him for years in fretful exile, surrounded by the highest types of 
civilization, and teach his unwilling hands to learn the handicraft of 
the white man; but when he returns to his people the longings of his 
heart will be gratified by returning to the ways of his fathers. Scarcely 
one in one hundred of those so educated will appreciate the advantages 
forced on them. On the contrary, in many instances this contact with 
civilization has rendered them the most cunning and treacherous of 
their race. 

I speak especially of the plains and mountain Indians; there is as 
marked a distinction between those Indians and the Indians that for- 
merly inhabited the country between the Atlantic Ocean and the Mis- 
sissippi River as there is between the ferocious wolves of the plains and 
the dogs of our households, The Indians found by our ancestors on the 
shores of New England, along the Atlantic and Gulf coast, on the Ohio, 
the Wabash, and the Mississippi, on the Tennessee and Cumberland, 
while they lived by the chase and were addicted to war, yet all of them, 
to some extent, cultivated vines and raised corn and beans, and to- 
bacco where it would grow. No seed was ever planted, no vine was 
ever cultivated by those to whom I refer. 

Philip and Powhatan, the Six Nations, Tecumseh and his people, the 
Cherokees and Creeks, the Seminoles, the Chickasaws and Choctaws, 
the Pottawatomies and Miamies, the Shawnees and Delawares, Black 
Hawk and his people, all lived in regions of vast forests, in the richest 
valleys, and where the mountain tops were covered with gigantic trees, 
and in a region where the dews and rains made the earth prolific. The 
others are the Arabs of America, inhabiting for ages a vast treeless and 
almost waterless desert, only penetrated at distant intervals by large 
streams having their sources in the mountains, the very summits of 
which for hun and hundreds of miles are undulating plateaus, as 
treeless and barren as the plains extending from the Missouri River 
waters to the RioGrande. The Indians inhabiting the country at the 
sources of the great rivers that flow from the west, and along the bor- 
ders of these streams, are asdifferent in their natu: es and as distinct and 
marked in their characteristics from those on the Atlantic coast, and 
streams that flow from the east into the Mississippi, as the two sections 
of country are different in all their aspects of soil, climate, and produc- 
tion. 

Even these eastern Indians, who have been in contact with civiliza- 
tion for two hundred years and more, and many of them surrounded by 
it for generations, and who have had the civilizing influences of Chris- 
tianity inculcated among them by tireless and devoted missionaries all 
these long years, have made slow and weary 2 With some, 
through a half century of peace, a happy work has accomplished, 
and to-day is yielding rich fruits; with others, where the same proc- 
esses have been patiently invoked, a barely perceptible progress has 
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been made. But few of these, if any, have increased in numbers, and 
others, once strong and powerful tribes, have almost faded from exist- 


ence. 

We should learn from these painful and sad teachings that you can 
not, in aday or generation, transpose these people from habits and notions 
woven into them by centuries of teaching, association, and practice, into 
the ways and habits of our race. 

But, sir, I have detained the committee much longer on this point 
than I intended. Before I conclude I shall ask your attention briefly 
to the gross injustice you mete out to people who were intended to be 
protected by the treaties I have cited, while you are lavish in your ex- 
penditures for a people who have brought ruin and desolation upon 
thousands of your own countrymen who look to you for protection. In 
the early part of my remarks I called attention to those articles in the 
treaties requiring indemnity to be made out of Indian appropriations 
when our people suffered loss by reason of depredations. 

Mr. Chairman, there are now pending claims for Indian depredations 
as far back as 1847. These claims have been increasing from that day 
to the present until now they amount to more than $10,000,000. Some 
five millions or more of these have been acted upon by the Indians in 
council, by the agents, the Indian Bureau, and Secretary of the Interior, 
and been approved, and year after year sent up toCongress for action. 
Duringall these long years of weary waiting you have appropriated mill- 
ions in excess of what is required of you for the Indians, and turned a 
deaf ear to the entreaties of your own suffering countrymen. It is only 
now and then that one of these claims has been paid. How much 
longer are our injured people to wait on the action of the guardians of 
their rights? Sir, no greater wrong, no more flagrant outrage was ever 
inflicted bes a long-suffering class of people than has been shamefully 
meted out by to the claimants referred to. Let us be just and 
merciful to our own flesh and blood before we waste millions for the 


education of a savage race, when it can, at most, accomplish but little. 


Mr. Chairman, in conclusion allow me to present in the briefest 
sible manner my solution of the Indian problem. What I would do 
so far as this bill is concerned, if the rules permit, would be to insert 
a provision at its close requiring Army officers, at the end of this 
fiscal year, to be detailed and selected from the retired-list to act as 
agents, special agents, inspectors, superintendents of schools, and as 
commissioners to assist in the purchase of goods and overlooking con- 
tracts, and non-commissioned officers and privates to act as clerks at 
the agencies and as a police force, and a further provision that the ap- 
propriations for the industrial schools and the other schools at Hamp; 
ton, Carlisle, Genoa, Salem, Lincoln, and all of them, should cease with 
the end of this fiscal year. This would give timely notice to all con- 
cerned and prepare the way for reform and economy. It would bebet- 
ter to pass a resolution by the House instructing the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs to bring in a bill carefully prepared for this purpose. 

The next great stepto accomplish reform, economy, and energy in 
the Indian service would be, with their consent, to erect the five civil- 
ized nations into a Territory, giving them a governor from among their 
own people, allowing them a Territorial Legislature, that is already 
provided for by treaties, giving such Legislature jurisdiction of all mat- 
ters affecting their interests with the General Government, and regulat- 
ing intercourse among themselves; give them a Delegate on this floor, 
elected alternately from the several nations, to represent their wishes 
and interests; and as the less civilized tribes of the Territory are pre- 
pared for it admit them into this Territorial government; leave these 
civilized nations as free to control and dispose of their lands, according 
to their own views and wishes, as were the people of Kentucky and 
Texas; allowtheir national authorities, governors, Legislatures, and 
courts to administer and execute their own laws, protect the rights of 
their people, and attend to their own domestic concerns as freely and 
fully as they are doing to-day; extend the civil as well as the criminal 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts over them in the same manner as it 
is extended over the other organized Territories of the country; extend 
to them citizenship and the protection of life, liberty, and property, as 
amply as the Constitution and laws extend it over our own people; 
abolish their agency and deal with them like you do with other free 
and intelligent people who have churches, and schools, and academies 
scattered everywhere among them. Do these things, and it will be 
but a few years until you will have another Territory knocking at your 
doors for admittance into the sisterhood of States that will be as fair 
and peerless in all that constitutes a grand and noble State as any now 
in this galaxy of States. 

In to other tribes, comply in the most liberal manner with 
all treaty obligations, and with the weak and needy go beyond this; 
curtail their reservations, with their consent, by giving an equivalent, 
but do not crowd them on the same area of land upon which white 
men would make a comfortable support; enact laws authorizing and 
requiring the Department to lease portions of their reservations for 
grazing purposes, utilizing the rich grasses that should not be allowed 
to go to waste and decay, and by such means affording employment to 
the Indians as herders and learning them the value of cattle, at the 
same time making profitable these large tracts of country by produc- 
ing cheap beef for the millions of toilers of the country, and thus creat- 


ing a revenue that will largely contribute to the support of the Indians; 
discontinue the vast sums you have been appropriating for industrial 
and boarding schools and for the support of sinecures in office, and cut 
off the large sums for transportation; let them attend their own home 
schools and the schools of religious denominations among them, and 
when there is found now and then a bright pupil who would appreciate 
better advantages send him to an academy in one of the civilized na- 
tions, where they exist and are conducted under the auspices of Indians 
by encouraging these schools and placing the young savage among his 
kind, where he will feel more at home; encourage all religious de- 
nominations to establish churches and schools among them, and aid 
these religious schools in a moderate and prudent way; dispense with 
every civilian greet at the agencies except the interpreters, physi- 
cians, ee ea ers, farmers, millers, carpenters, and blacksmiths 
required by the treaties. Detail from the Army and take from the re- 
tired-list officers to serve as agents, inspectors, and superintendents, 
and non-commissioned officers or privates to act as clerks. Abolish 
the Indian pe and instead of encouraging them to ride about in 
idleness and depend upon the Government for rations and a 

teach them to rel E their own exertions for a support, and detail 
non-commissioned officers and privates, changing them from time to 
time, to act as a police and keep from among the Indians bad white 
men who violate the intercourse laws; let the Government protect 
them from the greed of white men who seek a lodgment among them 
with a view to despoil them of their substance; allot their lands in 
severalty among them, not by force, but when it is desired, and teach 
them to value homes that shall not be taken from them, and upon 
which they may realize the hopes and aspirations of free and inde- 
pendent men, and where their labor will be bestowed for their own 
comfort without the fear of loss or interference with their concerns and 
pursuits. Do these things with the wilder tribes and teach them to 
rely on their own exertions, and by patient persistence in this policy 
you will gradually make progress with the present generation and 
greatly elevate succeeding ones. 

And lastly, I would suggest a commission to be organized under the 
direction of the Interior Department whose duty it shall be to inves- 
tigate the Indian depredation claims as is now being done under the 
directions of the act of last Congress, but instead of reporting the claims 
back to Congress give them the powers of a court of equity and author- 
ize them to send for additional evidence if deemed necessary on the 
part of the Government, with the right of the claimant to introduce 
additional testimony, and as each claim is finally made up direct a 
judgment to be ered by such commission, and when that judgment 
is rendered make it final. If in favor of the claimant for any sum, the 
name of the party and tribe of Indians committing the depredation 
and the amount found to be due to be certified to Congress for an ap- 
propriation to pay the same. Out of the sales to the Government of 
the surplus reservations of the several tribes the Government should 
be ee for any payments made under the provisions of this 

on. 

e Government having been at fault so long in not withholding 
sufficient sums to pay the approved depredation claims should pro- 
ceed at once to di its Obligations to its own people, and no longer 
delay an act of justice so strongly demanded by every reason of hu- 
manity, honesty, and fair dealing. The economies and reforms pro- 
posed by me would be just and generous to all the nations and tribes 
of Indians with whom we have treaty relations; they respond in a fair 
and liberal spiritto the promptings and demands of humanity; it would 
enable the Government, without imposing new burdens upon its Treas- 
ury, to meet just obligations long since due to its own despoiled, long- 
suffering citizens; it would result in much needed reforms of abuses 
that have for many years been corrupting a part of the civil service of 
the Government, and infuse into our Indian management an energy and 
efficiency sadly needed and which would result in the greatest good to 
every interest concerned. 

[During the delivery of the foregoing remarks the hammer fell. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, unanimous consent that the 
time of my colleague may be extended to enable him to conclude his 
remarks. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. If the Chair will recognize me 
in the absence of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] I will yield 
such time as the gentleman from Texas may require to conclude his 


remarks. < 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Ken- 


tucky. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I yield nowsuch time to the 
gentleman from Texas as he desires. 

Mr. THROCKMORTON then resumed and concluded his remarks. ] 

Mr. WELLBORN. I move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to reserve the re- 
mainder of my time for the purpose of yielding it to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky has forty-eight 
minutes of his time remaining. 

The motion of Mr. WELLBORN was then agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
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chair, Mr. TOWNSHEND reported that the Committee of the Whole House 


on the state of the Union, having had under consideration the Indian | lief 


appropriation bill, had come to no resolution thereon. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to Mr. Lowry, 
for one week, on account of important business; and to Mr. BAKER, for 
Wednesday next and the balance of the week, on account of important 


business. 
on motion of Mr. WELLBOEN (at 4 o’clock and 30 minutes 


And 
p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
The following petitions and pres were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
OWS: t 


under the rule, and referred as 

By Mr. BARBOUR: Papers to the claim of William Falls, 
Alexandria County, Virginia—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By 3 e 3 of the e eee, ie 11251 Vork 
State, for the repeal o w directing i e 412} grains 
silver dollars—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, resolution of the Vessel-Owners and Captains’ Association of 
Philadelphia, in favor of the establishment of a nautical school at that 
port—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, resolutions of the same, for an appropriation for a new light- 
house tender for the fourth light-house district, for use on the Dela- 
ware River—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

resolutions of the same, Lee against the of the 
bill giving the International Navigation Company of Philadelphia, the 
5 to buy ſoreign-built ships and them under American 
registry to the Committee on American Ship-building and Ship-own- 
ing Interests. 

Also, resolutions of the Philadelphia Maritime Exchange, protesting 
against the ust change in the sugar schedule as contained in the 
Morrison tariff bill (H. R. 5576)—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of Local 4136 of the Knights of Labor of 
Philadelphia, . for the construction by the United 
States of the Hennepin —to the Committee on Railways and Ca- 


nals. 

By Mr. BUTTERWORTH: Petition of citizens of Tampa, Fla., in- 
sisting upon adecent regard for their rights—to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

Also, petition of John G. Baxter, for relief—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 


Also, resolutions of the Board of Trade of Cleveland, Ohio, for the 
improvement of the Saint Mary’s River—to the Committee on Rivers 
— Harbors. : 

Also, joint resolution of the Legislature of Ohio, that annual cata- 
logues of schools and colleges and annual reports of missionary, edu- 
cational, and benevolent associations be allowed to go through the mails 
at pound rates—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Al tition of the American Oak Leather Company and others; 
and of Womans Bros. and others, of Cincinnati, Ohio, in relation to the 
branding of live stock, &c.—to the Committee on iculture. 

Also, letter of H. S. Julien, of Cleveland, Ohio, relative to mail 
matter—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. COLLINS: Petition of the clerks of the Boston post-office for 
the of House bill 3511 relating to the classification of clerks— 
to the same committee. 

By Mr. CRAIN: Papers relating to the claim of the heirs and 1 
representatives of G. W. Barns, deceased—to the Committee on War 


Claims. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: Petition of citizens of Geneva, N. Y., for the 
passage of bill submi woman suffrage to the different States—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DUNN: Petition of Assembly 3674, Knights of Labor, of 
Hot Spring County, Arkansas, in favor of the Hennepin Canal and other 
public improvements—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. EVANS: Petition of citizens of Montgomery County, Penn- 
sylvania, favoring the prohibition of Chinese immigration into the 
United States—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FREDERICK: Memorial of members of the Society of Friends 
of Marshall County, Iowa, asking the favorable consideration of Senate 
bill 355, entitled A bill to promote peace among nations, for the crea- 
tion ofa tribunal for international arbitration, and for other purposes 
to the same committee. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: Petition of religious association of Friends of 
Lawrence, Kans., for the passage of Senate bill 355, to promote peace 
among nations—to the same committee. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Petition of W. M. Durham, M. D., and others, 
citizens of Atlanta, Ga., for a decrease of postage on fourth-class mat- 
ter—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HOWARD: Petition of 248 citizens of Clark County, Indiana, 
for the passage of an act granting pensions to soldiers and sailors in the 
Army and Navy of the United States in the late war—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. JACKSON: Papers to accompany House bill 2199 for the re- 
ief of Thorn—to the same committee. 

By Mr. BACK: Petition of over 9,000 merchants, manufact- 
urers, business and professional men of New Jersey, requesting the 
passage of Senate bill 121 and House bill 1601, authori the construc- 
tion of abridge across Arthur Kill, on Staten Island Sound—to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. MILLER: Petition of citizens of Gonzales County, Texas, 
for the improvement of the harbor at Galveston, Tex.—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. NEAL: Papers to accompany House bill 6596 for the relief of 
Mrs. Eliza E. Weir, of McMinn County, Tennessee—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. : 

By Mr. PEEL: Petition of 175 citizens of Benton County, Ar 
demanding free coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

By Mr. PRICE: Memorial of the State Bar Association of Wisconsin, 
in favor of increasing salaries of United States district judges to $5,000 
per annum—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee, in favor 
of the Cullom and against the long and short haul provision of the 

interstate-commerce bill—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Memorial of Stewart Sanderson, relative to ma- 
rine rams—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. REAGAN: Petition of citizens of Nacogdoches, Tex., pray- 
ing for action to secure deep water at Galveston, Tex.—to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. T. B. REED: Petition of J. S. Winslow & Co., in favor of the 
free pilot bill—to the Committee on Commerce. 

Also, memorial of Local Assembly No. 2050, Knights of Labor, in 
favor of the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways and 

By Mr. REESE: Petition of 20 citizens of Wilkes County, Georgia, 
for national aid to education—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. SAYERS: Petition of citizens of Blanco, of San Saba, of 
Travis, of Lampasas, and of Williamson Counties, Texas, for the im- 
provement of harbor at Galveston, Tex.—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. SENEY: Petition of savings-banks, for the repeal of the law 
authorizing the coinage of silver dollars—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. STRAIT: Affidavit of William A. Griffin, late postmaster at 
Carver, Minn., touching an act March 3, 1883—to the Commit- 
fee on the Post-Office and Post- 

By Mr. A. J. WEAVER: Memorial of local assembly of Knights of 
Labor of Lincoln, Nebr., asking for an appropriation for the construc- 
tion of the Hennepin Canal and for other internal improvements—to 
the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. J. B. WEAVER: Petition of M. S. Evans and 245 others, of 
Kansas, and of S. J. Shearer and 140 others, of Iowa, praying for the 
organization of the Oklahoma Territory—to the Committee on the 
Territories. 

By Mr. MILO WHITE: Petition of citizens of Saint Charles, Minn., 
for the passage of House bill 4902—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. WILSON: Petition of Thomas West, of Jefferson County, 
West Virginia, praying that his war claim be referred to the Court of 
Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of H. T. Morrow, of Berkeley County, West Virginia, 
praying that war claim of James W. Morrow be referred to the Court 
of Claims—to the same committee. 

Also, petition of J. Ran Rhoderick, of Jefferson County, West Vir- 
ginia, praying that war claim of Benjamin Welsh, deceased, be referred 
to the Court of Claims—to the same committee. 

By Mr. WISE: Jointresolutions of the General Assembly of Virginia, 
in reference to the navy-yard at Gosport, Virginia—to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 


The following petitions, praying Congress to place the coinage of silver 
upon an equality with gold; that there be issued coin certificates of one, 
two, and five dollars, the same being made legal tender; that one and 
two dollar legal-tender notes be issued, and that the public debt be paid 
as rapidly as possible by applying for this purpose the idle surplus now 
in the Treasury, were presented and severally referred to the Commit- 
tee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures: 

By Mr. C. R. BRECEINRIDGE: Petition of 109 citizens of Faulk- 
ner County, Arkansas. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: Of citizens of Penn Yan, N. Y. 


The following petitions, praying Congress for the enactment of alaw 
requiring scientific temperance instruction in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, in the Territories, and in the Military and Naval 
Academies, the Indian and colored schools, supported wholly or in part 
by money from the national Treasury, were presented and severally 
referred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. JACKSON: Of Rey. William H. Lester and 17 other clergy- 
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men, at apes eee 26 teachers, 108 business men, and 57 
officers of temperance and other societies. 

By Mr. J. T. JOHNSTON: Of Rev. James M. Brown and 17 other 
clergymen, 9 physicians, 49 lawyers, 85 teachers, 161 business men, 
and 9 officers of temperance and other societies. 


SENATE, 
WEDNESDAY, March 10, 1886. 


Prayer by Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D., of the city of Washington. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in compli 
with law, a list of names and compensation of persons em 

Department during the year ending December 31, 1885. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The communication will be printed. 

Mr. ALLISON. What is it in to? 

The PRESIDENT pro tem It is the statement of the 
‘Treasury t as to employés and their compensation. 

Mr. ALLISON. It ought to be referred to the Committee on Appro- 


priations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The communication will be so re- 
ferred. Thedoubt the Chair had about it was whether the paper itself, 
a large document, ought not to be referred to the Committee on Print- 
ing under the rule. 

. ALLISON. I think so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection that order 
will be made. 

The communication was referred to the Committee on Printing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in toa 
resolution of March 3, 1886, certain information in regard to the sink- 
ing fund; which wasreferred to the Committee on Finance, and ordered 
to be printed. 

i HOUSE BILL’ REFERRED. 3 

The bill (H. R. 5549) limiting the cost of the erection of a public 
building at Rochester, N. Y., was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CULLOM presented petitions of Knights of Labor of Galesburg, 
Chicago, and Danville, in the State of Illinois, praying for the construc- 
tion by the Government of the Hennepin Canal; which were referred to 
the Committee on Commerce, 

He also 8 a petition of members of John J. Mudd Post, No. 
545, Grand Army of the Republic, and other citizens of Milton and 
vicinity, Pike County, Illinois, praying for the passage of a bill em- 
bodying the recommendations of the national pension committee of the 
gana Army of the Republic; which was referred to the Committee on 

ensions. 

Mr. HOAR presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Lynn, Mass., 
pray ing for the construction by the Government of the Hennepin Canal; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. ALLISON presented petitionsof Knights of Labor of Fort Madi- 
son and Davenport, Iowa, praying for liberal appropriations from the 
surplus revenue in the Treasury for the construction of works of in- 
ternal improvement, and especially for the construction of the Hennepin 
Canal; which were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. SAWYER presented the petition of Samuel Neff and 15 other 
citizens of Winnebago County, Wisconsin, praying for an appropriation 
to pay the awards for damages on the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers, in 
W: ; which was referred to the Committee on Approp: 

He also presented the petition of J. B. Johnson and 112 other citi- 
zens and ladies of Darien, Wis., praying for an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States giving the 'right of suffrage to women in 
the United States and Territories; which wasordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CONGER presented a petition of Knights of Laborof Decatur, 
Mich., praying for the construction by the Government of the Henne- 
pin Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Manistee, Mich., 
praying for the passage of a law prohibiting the working of minor 
children more than eight hours a day; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. MILLER presented a petition of citizens of the State of New 
York, praying for the passage of a law embodying the recommenda- 
tions of the national pension committee of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CAMERON presented a memorial of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Drug 
Exchange, remonstrating sa og an increase of the rate of postage on 
fourth-class mail matter; which was referred to the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 
Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 


ferred the bill (H. R. 1319) to increase the 
reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon, from the Committee on Claims, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1353) referring to the Court of Claims for adju- 
dication the claims of John H. Kinkead, Samuel Sussman, and Charles 
9: Woon, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report 


of Robert D. Fort, 


He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 1368) for the relief of Richard H. Porter and James Porter, reported 
it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. FAIR, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 1557) for the relief of David W. Jones, asked to be discharged 
from its further consideration, and that it be referred to the Committee 
on Finance; which was agreed to. 

He also, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 832) for the relief of D. E. Downing, submitted an adverse 
i thereon, which was agreed to; and the bill was postponed indefi- 
ni 


y. 

Mr. DOLPH, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 1064) for the relief of James E. Walter, reported it without 
amendment, submitted a report thereon. 

Mr.. MAXEY, from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2463) for the relief of H. J. T. 
Moss, it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 581) to establish a forest reservation on 
the headwaters of the Missouri River and the headwaters of Clarke’s 
Fork of the Columbia River, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. HOAR, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 474) for the relief of George W. Saulpaw, reported it with- 
out amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
756) for the relief of the Greensburg Limestone Company, W. W. Lowe 
& Co., and John L. Scanlon, moved its indefinite postponement, which 
was agreed to; and he submitted a report, accompanied by a bill (S. 
1829), for the relief of the Greensburg Limestone Company and others; 
which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. PIKE, from the Committee on Claims, to whom were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill 1150) for the relief of P. L. Ward, widow and executrix of 
William Ward, deceased; 

A bill € 1258) for the relief of Mary A. Lewis, widow of Joseph N. 
Lewis; an 

A bill (H. R. 897) for the relief of the heirs at law of Andrew F. 
McMillin, deceased. 

Mr. HAMPTON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1455) for the relief of Ernest H. Wardwell, re- 
ported it without amendment. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, introduced a bill (S. 1830) granting a pension 
to Mrs. C. A. Bailey; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CONGER introdubed a bill (S. 1831) granting a pension to Will- 
iam H. Bailey; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
paying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. FRYE (by request) introduced a bill (8. 1832) for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury De ent; which was read 
twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. : 

Mr. FAIR introduced a bill (S. 1833) for the relief of B. Reinhart & 
Co.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on 


Claims. 

Mr. MANDERSON introduced a bill (S. 1834) for the relief of George 
S. Fisher; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. TELLER introduced a bill (S. 1835) for the relief of Byron R. 
McIntyre; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 1836) for the relief of Libbie C. 
Montis; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MILLER introduced a bill (S. 1837) to prevent the illegal sale 
of all imitations of dairy products, and for other purposes; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and . 775 

Mr. HOAR introduced a bill (S. 1838) to inerease the pension of George 
R. Hooper; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompa- 
nying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


COLUMBIA RIVER LANDS. 


Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon, submitted the following concurrent res- ; 
olution; which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands: 


Resolved by the Senate of the United States (the House of Representatives concurring 
therein), That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, directed to with- 
draw for the present from sale and occupation, under any of the land laws of 
the United States, all lands of the United States lying onand along the Colum- 

ia River, in the State of Oregon, and in Washington Territory, adjacent to the 
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obstructions to nav on in the Columbia River, at the Cascades of the Colum- 
bia, and also at The of the Columbia for a distance from said river at said 
points respectively of 500 feet from low-water mark, 8 


REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 


Mr. BLAIR submitted the following concurrent resolution; which 
was referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That of the report 
of the fein kr nt ates of Education for 1854-’85 there be printed 6,000 copies for 
the use of the Senate, 12,000 copies for the use of the House, and 20,000 copies for 
distribution by the Commissioner. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolution; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 1622) to prohibit any officer, agent, or servant of the 
Government of the United States of America ts bias contract out the 
labor of prisoners incarcerated for violating the laws of the Government 
of the United States of America; 

A bill (H. R. 5874) to alter and amend the act entitled An act to 
aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from the Mis- 
souri River to the Pacific Ocean, and to secure to the Government the 
use of the same for postal, military, and other purposes,” approved 
July 1, 1862, and also to alter and amend the act of Congress approved 
July 2, 1864, in amendment of said first-named act; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 18) for the further distribution of the re- 
port of the Public Land Commission. 


SENATORS’ PRIVATE SECRETARIES, 


Mr. PLUMB. Ifthe morning business has been concluded 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is the duty of the Chair to lay be- 
fore the Senate a resolution which comes over from yesterday as a part 
of the morning business. It is the resolution offered by the Senator 
from Illinois Fur. LOGAN], and will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
LOGAN, as follows: 

Resolved, That the letter of James B. Eads be referred to the Committee on 
peer and that they be instructed to thoroughly investigate the charge contained 
therein, 

Mr. PLUMB. As the Senator from Illinois [Mr. LoGan] is absent, 
I move that the resolution lie on the table. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I ask the Senator from Kansas to allow me 
to make a response to that resolution, in view of what appears in the 
RECORD this morning. 

Mr. PLUMB. The reason I know the Senator from Virginia will 
understand. Ido not desire tocommit myself to anything now that 
would lead to a promiscuous debate. If the resolution lies over, of 
course when it properly comes upin the next morning call the Senator 
from Virginia will have an . then to be heard. 

Mr. RLDDLEBERGER. I hope the Senator will not make a motion 
that is not debatable in view of what appears in the RECORD this morn- 
ing in that letter. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator from Illinois not being here, it seems to 
me the Senator from Virginia himself will see 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. The Senator from Illinois put the letter on 
record without offering a motion ora resolution preceding it, and there- 
fore I am not indeb 

Mr. PLUMB. I withdraw the motion to lay the resolution on the 
table. 

Mr. CULLOM. I hope the Senator from Virginia will not insist 
upon taking up the resolution, as my colleague is absent. He will prob- 
ably be in the Chamber in a few moments, 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. The letter was put in the RECORD yesterday 
in a manner that no other letter, I undertake to say, ever ſound its way 
into a CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. It charges me with downright false- 
hood. Iam ready to meet the Senator from Illinois at any time on this 
floor in debate on the proposition that I made, and I think it is due to 
me that I should have the earliest opportunity to explain to the Senate 
how this matter crept into the RECORD. 

Mr. CULLOM. T hope the Senator from Virginia will not suppose 
that anybody desires to prevent him from meeting the resolution or the 
mover of it. I only made the suggestion as a matter of courtesy to my 
colleague, who will probably be in the Senate directly, and then the 
Senator from Virginia will have an opportunity of meeting him in a 
discussion of the resolution as he chooses. I have no desire to prevent 
the Senator from making any statement he sees proper about it. Lonly 
suggest, as a matter of courtesy to the mover of the resolution, that the 
Senator from Virginia should delay his remarks until he comes in. 


I have unanimous consent. Ishould like to have it so stated, for I shall 
not yield the floor without that being understood. 

Mr. HARRIS. I suggest to the Senator from Virginia that he ask, 
or I will ask, that, the resolution being now in order, it be informally 
laid aside subject to call, and then wheneyer the Senator chooses to 
call it up he may do so. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. But I should not like to interrupt a regular 
debate on some general question. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not think the Senator ought to do that. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Very well; Iassent to the suggestion of the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That order will be made, if there be 
no objection. 


SAINT PAUL AND SIOUX CITY RAILROAD GRANT. 


Mr. PLUMB. I now move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Senate bill 149, being the bill which was under consideration 
yesterday morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. HOAR. I understood that the arrangement of the Senate by 
unanimous consent was that there was some resolution which was in- 
formally laid aside and that this business was to be taken up by con- 
sent without motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That was the understanding of the 
Chair. The suggestion of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] 
was adopted, and the bill mentioned by the Senator from Kansas is now 
before the Senate subject to be displaced. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 149) forfeiting a part of certain lands granted to the 
State of Iowa to aid in the construction of railroads in that State, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending question is onagreeing 
tothe amendment of the Senator from Minnesota [ Mr. MCMILLAN], on 
which the Senator from Minnesota has the floor. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. President, when I wasinterrupted yesterday 
by the expiration of the morning hour I was proceeding to show the 
good faith of the Sioux City and Saint Paul Railroad Company in ter- 
minating the construction of their road at Le Mars, having at that point 
met a constructed land-grant road from Le Mars to Sioux City, theirsouth- 
western terminus, pursuing the very route which the Sioux City and 
Saint Paul Company would have been compelled to follow if they had 
extended their road. Having terminated the construction of their road 
at Le Mars, distant from the northern Iowa line 56.13 miles or there- 
abouts, they would be entitled to the grant of lands prescribed by the 
act of Congress if they were entitled to an allowance for a fraction of 
10 miles. It is claimed that for this fraction of the road they can not 
be allowed the lands granted by the act of Con because the act 
prescribed that the State should only certify lands to this company upon 
the construction of each 10 miles of the road. 

In illustration of the good faith of the company it will readily sug- 
gest itself to the Senate that they might have avoided this difficulty by 
constructing three miles and a half of road beyond the town of Le Mars, 
and that would have been a literal compliance with the act of Congress, 
Yet it would have been of no public benefit, it would have been of no 
interest whatever to the people of that section of country, and it would 
have been an injury, a positive injury, to the town of Le Mars, to which 
they had already constructed their road. So it is evident that the com- 
pany, Parga course they have pursued in this matter, have acted in 


ith. 
But further than that, they did not desire to retain the lands ap 
priated for the remaining portion of the road and prevent settlers fan 
going onto that land. In 1882, I myself introduced a bill in the Senate 
* to resume to the United States certain lands granted to the State of 
Towa to aid in the construction of a railroad in said State,” which em- 
braced all the surplus land which would be appropriated toa road from 
Le Mars to Sioux City. The company have been entirely willing; they 
have been ready to surrender these lands to the United States to remove 
all difficulty, so that the Government could resume them, because they 
saw that it would not be to the public interest to attempt to construct 
their road farther. This bill was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands, but it was not deemed necessary to act uponit. At a subse- 
quent session of Congress a similar bill was introduced by myself and 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Thus it appears that this company have done whatever they could to 
place these lands in the possession of the Government and to afford set- 
tlers an opportunity of going upon the lands, asking only that they 


Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I will do that with the understanding that | receive the amount of lands to which they were entitled under the act 
when he shall come in the matter may be taken up by unanimous con- of Congress for each mile of the road actually constructed and put in 


sent. If that is understood, I will yield. 

Mr. PLUMB. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Senate bill 149. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Virginia de- 
sire the Chair to put to the Senate the question as to whether he shall 


have unanimous consent? 
Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I take it for granted, no one objecting, that 


| operation and running to this day as a part of the great railroad sys- 


tem of the Northwest. 
There are some further facts which should be taken into considera- 
tion in determining this question. This land grant was passed in 1864. 


At that time all this region of country was comparatively uninhabited. 
The frontier had not gone so far west as the line of the Sioux City and 
Saint Paul road. But two years before the passage of this act of Cone 
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gress, but a short distance cast of the line of this road, on the very 
boundary line of the State of Iowa, the first murder in the Sioux mas- 
sacre occurred. Adventurous settlers in small numbers had gone then 
beyond the line of the frontier. A family had settled on Spirit Lake, 
in the State of Iowa, just south of the boundary line, and the first alarm 
that was received by the people of the Northwest from the Indians who 
attacked the white settlers was on the bordersof that Spirit Lake. In 
1862 the great Sioux massacre, which desolated all that country, which 
spread terror and alarm throughout the whole region, originated on the 
shores of that beautiful lake. The track of murder and outrage and 
desolation extended from there northeast on the very line of this road, 
up to within 75 miles of Saint Paul, spreading death and destruction 
all through that country, driving all the settlers who had been there 
from their homes, and the country remained desolate for years after- 
ward. 

Tt was under circumstances of this kind that Congress adopted the 
policy of granting public lands for the construction of railroads through 
that country. It was in order that the people might have the means 
of transportation and of protection on the frontier that these land grants 
were made, It was to invite settlers into that country again; it was 
to enable them to go there and build their homes and protect them- 
selves and that the Government might extend to them the protection 
which it could do by the construction of these railroads through that 
country. For that purpose these lands were granted. They were taken 
from the public domain and appropriated to that purpose in the inter- 
est of the settlement and development of that inte and beautiful 
country; and they succeeded in doing so. All the section of North- 
western Jowa and Southwestern Minnesota and all the country west of 
the Missouri River soon filled up, soon became the sites of good homes, 
soon became intelligent, industrious communities, and the country 
prospered, It was under circumstances of this kind that this company 
undertook to build this road, and not because there was other business 
2 it, business paying it for the construction of the road, and it 
asks only that justice be done in regard to this matter. 

Now that these circumstances have all changed, now that there are 
prosperous and thriving and densely settled communities in that re- 
gion of country, itis anything but fair to say that the land granted 
and appropriated at that time for the construction of roads so beneficial 
to the community, which have resulted in such incalculable benefit to 
the people, shall be denied to the railroad companies. 

Mr. President, I suppose the Government has no desire to do injustice 
here; I suppose no portion of the State of Iowa desires to do injustice; 
and yet what is the proposition here? It is not that the Treasury of 
the United States shall receive any benefit from these lands; neither 
the Government nor the railroad company nor the interested in 
this grant desire any profit to the of the United States arising 
from this land grant. They desire that the settlers have these lands, 
and that they have them on the most advantageous terms that can be 
proposed to them. ‘Therefore this bill proposes that all the lands to 
which this company is not entitled shall be appropriated to the settlers 
who have gone onto them or that shall go onto them. They are 
brought within the public domain. Persons who have gone onto them 
as homestead settlers or as pre-emptors under the terms of this bill 
can obtain title by the payment of the ordinary price established by the 
laws of the Government in payment for the ordinary public lands. Yet 
these lands have been greatly enhanced in value; by the very construc- 
tion of these roads, by the building up of these communities these 
lands are worth now not the dollar and a quarter per acre, but they are 
worth from five to fifty dollars an acre, and in some instances much 
more, but let the settlers have these lands, let them have all that do 
not belong fairly and justly to the railroad company which has earned 
the grant under the act of Congress. 

The Secretary of the Interior in his letter seems to assume that the 
company is entitled to lands for each mile of the road actually con- 
structed, for he says in the communication of the 6th of February, 1883, 
embraced in the report of the Committee on Public Lands: 

Referring to these several communications— 

Which have been mentioned in a preceding part of the letter— 

Referring to these several communications, it appears that the Sioux City and 
Saint Paul Railroad Company built 56} miles of road. This would entitle the 
company prima facie to 360,000 acres of land. 

Then he goes on to discuss some other questions in regard to the 
grant; so that it seems to have been considered by public authority 
that this company was entitled to lands for each mile of road built; 
and the State of Iowa has done nothing whatever inconsistent with 
that. No expression of the State of Iowa has been made interfering 
with the construction of the grant, which would be in favor of the com- 
pany to the extent I have indicated. 

This leaves for the settlers betweeen 85,000 and 86,000 acres of land 
all through that country of great value, and this amount of land the 
company desires to place in the hands of the actual settlers. Why should 
it not be done? So far as I am concerned I ask for the adoption of this 
amendment only because I believe it to be an act of sheer justice, for 
the company is entitled to it except for perhaps a technicality which 
might exist if this reference were made to the courts of justice without 
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any modification of the law. The grant to the State of Iowa prescribed 
that in the disposition of these lands the States should certify to the com- 


pany only upon the completion of 10 miles of the road. It does not 
deny, however, to the State the grant for each mile of road built. A 
court bound by the technicalities of the law would perhaps be com- 
led to prevent the company from obtaining a legal title to these lands; 
ut the Senate of the United States, it seems to me, can not afford here 
to rest upon a mere technicality. These parties have earned the land, 
and the only reason they are not entitled to the legal title under the 
law in compliance with its strictest letter is because they deemed it a 
matter of good faith to stop within asection of 10 miles in the construc- 
tion of the road. 
I trust the Senate will come to this view of the question and will adopt 
the amendment which I have proposed. 
Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, obtained the floor. 


SENATORS’ PRIVATE SECRETARIES. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before the Senator from Iowa pro- 
ceeds the Chair will lay before the Senate a communication from the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, which will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


SERGEANT-AT-ARnMs' OFFICE, UNITED STATES SENATE, 
March 10, 1886, 


Sin: In compliance with the resolution of March 9, namely 

“* Whereas the following resolution was presented and on the 4th instant, 
to wit: That each Senator shall report to the Senate on Monday next the name 
of his 2 secretary ;’ and 

“ Whereas an amendment was offered, accepted, and prevailed that said report 
should appear in the Recorp on Monday, March 8; and 

“Whereas but seventeen Senators report the names of their private secreta- 
ries: Therefore, 

“ Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate be required to report to- 
morrow the names of the private secretaries of Senators who had certificates of 
appointment from his office on March 4,and the names of the Senators who had 
appointed them, other than those whose reports appear in the RECORD of this 

e”— 


I have the honor to transmit the accompanying statement, 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. P. CANADAY, 


Sergeant-al-Arms United States Senate, 
Hon. Jony SHERMAN, 
President pro tempore Uniled Slates Senate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The communication, with the state- 
ment attached, will be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Let it Be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The list? 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Yes, sir; let it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The communication has been read; 
and the list will be read if the Senator from Virginia desires, 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Statement under resolution of March 9, 1886. 


Name of private secretary. By whom appointed. 


Hon. J. H. Mitchell. 
Hon. N. W. Aldrich, 


John Irwin... 


Cards were issued to the above private secretaries under section 2, Rule 
XXXIII of the Senate. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. P. CANADAY, 


Sergeant at-Arms United States Senate, 
SAINT PAUL AND SIOUX CITY RAILROAD GRANT. i 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 149) forfeiting a part of certain lands granted to the 
State of Iowa to aid in the construction of railroads in that State, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Mr. President, a brief statement will an- 
swer my purpose in submitting a reply to the remarks of the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

On the 12th of May, 1864, Congress passed an act making a tof 
lands to the State of Iowa, the first section of which reads as follows: 


That there be, and is hereby, granted to the State of Iowa, for the purpose of 
aiding in the construction of a railroad from Sioux City, in said State, to the 
south line of the State of Minnesota, at such point as the said State of Iowa may 
select, between the Big Sioux and the West Fork of the Des Moines River. 

For that purpose that land grant was made. The Sioux City and 
Saint Paul Company entered into ent to construct that line of 
railroad from Sioux City to the south line of the State of Minnesota. 
That company and the State were confined to a limit of fifteen years in 
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which to construct that road. Neither the company nor the State, 
ingly or combined, has or have constructed that road in accordance 
with the terms of the act. It might have been reasonably implied that 
the construction of the line should commence at Sioux City and pro- 
ceed toward the southern boundary of the State of Minnesota. The 
company did not commence the construction at Sioux City, but at the 
south line of the State of Minnesota. It may be that there is a reason 
easily ascertainable why the construction should have been commenced 
at that point instead of the other. Much of the public land had been 
disposed of on the lower part, or Sioux City portion, of the line. Con- 
sequently the construction of the first several sections of 10 miles would 
not have caused the company to have received the sections provided 
for by the act, because they had been otherwise disposed of. There- 
fore it is fair to presume that the company commenced at the south 
line of the State of Minnesota where they could get nearly a full grant, 
and proceeded southward until they reached the point at Le Mars. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Theobjectin doing that was to continue the con- 
struction of a line of road from Saint Paul southwest; so that the peo- 
ple would have the benefit of the entire line through the State of Iowa 
to Saint Paul, building a continuation of the Saint Paul line down to 
the Missouri River. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Certainly; but it would have been just as 
convenient to have pursued the construction from Le Mars or from a 
point 3 miles west where they located their line to Sioux City, but for 
some reason the company stopped their construction at Le Mars. What 
was the reason? On the last sections stretching from Le Mars to Sioux 
City there could be but little land earned, for there was none there for 
the Government to turn over under the t. Therefore the company 
would not earn lands under the terms of the grant by constructing the 
line from Le Mars to Sioux City, because there were no lands there to be 
earned. Therefore the company stopped at LeMars. There wasa part 
of the line from Le Mars to Sioux City on which there wasno consider- 
able portion of public land at all; and a contest is still being made be- 
tween this and another company as to the overlapping lands within the 

nt. 

But it was easier tomake a running arrangement with another railroad 
company from Le Mars to Sioux City and save the construction of that 
part of the line on which they would receive no land and secure to them- 
selves a through connection between Saint Paul, Minn., and Sioux City, 
Iowa; but in doing that act they violated the very spirit of the law by 
which Congress conferred upon the State of Iowa this railroad com- 
pany the land grant mentioned in the act of May 12, 1864, for as a part 
of that arrangement, as I am informed and have reason to believe and 
it isso understood by all the people between those two points, this 
company which was to have built a continuous line to Sioux City stip- 
ulated that between those two points it would conduct no local busi- 
ness whatever. 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is denied. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I do not care whether they deny it or not, 
the practice of the company is to that effect, as the people along that 
line fully realize in their local business. Therefore the company in no 
respect is entitled to the lands between these points. 

Now it is proposed to amend the grant of 1864 and confer upon this 
railroad company that has failed to observe the terms of the grant and 
to comply with its contract a com t of land which it could 
not have received under the act of 1864. The original act provides that 
this company shall receive— 

8 section of land designated by odd numbers for ten sections 
in width on each side of said roads; but in case it shall ap; that the United 
States have, when the lines or routes of said roads initely located, sold 
any section, or any part thereof, as aforesaid, or that the right of pre- 
emption or homestead settlement attached to the same, or that the same has 
been by the United States for any purpose whatever, then it shall be 
the duty of the Recreta of the Interior to cause to be selected for the purposes 
af the United States nearest the tiers of sections 


poer eiei or 2 has Aliached as aforesaid, which — thus indicated 
e numbers and sections, by the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
be held by the State of Iowa for the uses and purposes aforesaid, 

That is for the construction of that line of road from Sioux City to 
the southern boundary of the State of Minnesota. It has not been 
done; it is not proposed that it shall bedone. Anagreement has been 
made that it shall not be done. Even under the terms of this grant, 
if the road had been constructed to Sioux City instead of stopping at 
Le Mars, there would still have been a shortage of this grant use 
of the grant to another company, and the lands within the overlapping 
limits of those grants would have been divided between them, thus 
ea the Saint Paul and Sioux City road from getting full one 

undred sections of land upon each section of 10 miles of road that 
it may have constructed. 

Now in order to cure that defect and in the face of the failure of the 
company to construct its line as required by law, it is proposed to 
amend this bill as follows: 


And said company shall be deemed to have earned and be entitled to receive 
one hundred sections of land for each 10 miles, and ratably for fractions thereof, for 


each continuous portion of its road constructed in the time required by law; the 
facts of such construction and the quantities and description of land so earned 
to be ascertained under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 


So itis proposed by this amendment, notwithstanding under the terms 
of the original grant it were impossible for this company to have full 
one hundred sections of land to each section of 10 miles, it is now pro- 
posed to extend by this amendment the operation of the act of 1864 and 
confer upon this railroad company, in default of the construction of its 
line a full hundred sections of land for each 10-mile section and part of 
section of road constructed by it. 

Mr. McMILLAN. ‘The Senator from Iowa will permit me to make 
a statement ? 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The intention of the amendment was not to en- 
large the operation of the original act in any respect except so as to 
avoid the mere technicality of preventing a certificate for the 6.13 
miles which overlap the 5. 10-miles section, and the amendment can 
be modified in any way to suit the Senator to express that view. There 
was no serene of the kind he suggests. 

Mr. N, of Iowa. Unfortunately the lan e of the p 
y shall be deemed to have earned and 

sections of land for each 10 miles, and 
ratably for fractions thereof.” That is the of the amendment. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Insert then “ in accordance with the terms of the 
act of Congress under which the lands were granted.” It is only upon 
the statement of the Senator from Iowa that they would not be able to 
receive a sufficient quantity of land for the road constructed, that there 
can be any defect in the amendment. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Why, Mr. President, here is a map show- 
ing the limits of the grant between this and another company, and 
showing conclusively that this company can not receive full one hun- 
dred sections of land under the grant of 1864, because it would only 
receive in the mio ree, limia one-half of the lands therein embraced. 

It is said then that this amendment is intended only to cover the 
fractional section of 6 miles constructed by the company to reach Le 
Mars. In order to do that the company deviated from its line of defi- 
nitelocation. If it had not gone into Le Mars with its line, as this map 
shows, it would have been some 3 or 4 miles west of that point ina 
direct line for Sioux City, and it had run, established, delinitely lo- 
cated, and filed in the Department the line from the southern boundary 
of the State of Minnesota to Sioux City, Iowa; but when it was found 
that by this convenient arrangement with another railroad company it 
could depart from its definitely located line, establish another line to 
reach Le Mars, and there, by a running arrangement with another rail- 
road, carry its traffic into Sioux City if it was thought best to take 
that with it, the company took all the risk involved. e the lineas 
definitely located by this company. This is the line here. [Indicat- 
ing on the map.] Here is the constructed line. [Indicating.] There 
is a deviation from the definitely located line on which the grant must 
be adjusted, and the line of construction is an average of more than 6 
miles on that entire portion of the line. 

So, then, the company not only has failed to construct its line as it 
contracted to construct it from Sioux City to the southern line of Min- 
nesota, but it has failed also to construct its line on the one of definite 
location and in accordance with which the grant must be adjusted. 
Therefore, sir, this amendment proposes a new and in dent grant 
to a company that has failed to perform the conditions imposed on it by 
the terms of the original granting act. 

I do not wish to take up the time of the Senate in discussing this 
further. It is a new grant if this amendment goes in; it is a new grant 
to a company that has failed to observe the conditions of its contract; 
it is a new grant to a company that commenced its construction for its 
own convenience at the point where it could get land and omitted to 
construct over that part of its line that would not secure to it its full 
proportion of the grant mentioned in theact of 1864, 

Mr. MCMILLAN. Mr. President 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Is it not proper now to take up the matter 
that the Senate passed by informally 

Mr. McoMIL. Iwill take buta very short time. Isimply wish 


amendment is that the com 
be entitled to receive one hun: 


LAN, 
to make one suggestion. 
Mr. F Yes, sir; but 2 o'clock is the hour for the 
lar order. 

. McMILLAN. Ishalltake but a few minutes. Ishould not have 
made any further remarks if I did not feel that the tone of the remarks 
and the remarks themselves made by the Senator from Iowa who has 
just taken his seat were not entirely fair. I do not think the Senator 
has presented this matter in a fair aspect to the Senate. 

is railroad company constructed their road from the northern Iowa 
line down southwest because by doing so every mile of road they con- 
structed was the’continuation of an uninterrupted line from Saint Paul, 
giving direct communication with every mile of road extended with Lake 
Superior, so that the farmers of that country when the road was con- 
tinued in process of its construction received the benefit of it, and if they 
had commenced from the other end there would have been no connec- 
tion and no benefit until the entire line was constructed. 

Then in regard to this amendment there was no intention by the 
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‘friends of the amendment to enlarge the grant. It was merely to pro- 

vide that the technicality which has prevented the State of Iowa from 

certifying to this company the lands for 6} miles of the road constructed 

because the act required 10 miles to be constructed before the certificate 

could be issued, should be overlooked. 

3 The State of Iowa has been ready to do that and this is to have it 
one. 

Now, tho Senator says it is a new grant. Why, sir, it is no more a 
new grant than would be the change of a contract. If the Senator from 
Iowa were to employ me to do six months’ labor for him and I should 
labor five months for him, and, by some sufficient cause, be prevented 
from performing the other month’s labor, then he could say I should not 
be entitled to remuneration for any partof the labor. I do not believe 
that is fair. Because they did not construct 10 miles they are not to 
have lands for the 6} miles which they have constructed! That isthe 

ition. 

All I ask is that the lands be granted for the actual road built and 
which is now under construction, part of the great system of railways 
there; and the idea that this great road has made an arrangement of the 
kind referred to by the Senator from Iowa by which no traffic can be 
carried upon the road between Le Mars and Sioux City seems of itself 
a be sufficient the mere statement of it seems to be sufficient to re- 

ute it. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. The Senator from Minnesota misunderstood 
my remark. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. I must have done so. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I said they had made a running arrange- 
ment under which they agreed mot to do local business between those 
two points, not that they shall not conduct their through traffic, but 
that so far as local business between Le Mars and Sioux City is con- 
cerned they will not engage in it. 

Mr. McMILLAN. This whole system of roads is under the control 
of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company. Such a portion 
of this road as this would not be controlled in that way, and so far as 
the arrangement between the Sioux City and Saint Paul road is con- 
cerned that is denied entirely, and I am assured that that was not so. 
Whatever running arrangement was made, if any, I am not aware of, 
— 5 no such arrangement as is referred to by the Senator from Iowa was 
made. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. The matter of the control of railroad com- 
panies in such cases is one that is exciting a great deal of interest in 
this country, and that is the reason why the people are endeavoring to 
get the Congress of the United States to pass some law that shall reg- 
ulate commerce. 

Mr. McMILLAN, That can be done. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, Oh, yes, that can be done, and here is one 
of the very causes for the demand, and it is proposed to reward them 
by giving. them a land grant for that breach of trust. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President, it is confessed that this land can not 
be got by the railroad company unless there is legislation to give it 
these lands directly or which will provide some way whereby it can 
get them through the machinery of the courts or of the Land Depart- 
ment. The commiftee believed that the Senate was not willing now 
to make a new land grant, and they therefore reported a bill which 
leaves this case exactly where they find it so far as the rights of the 
respective parties are concerned, and sends these parties to the courts 
to ascertain what those rights are. 

The proposition of the Senator from Minnesota is that Congress shall 
make a new . grant is needed it must be because the 
railroad company have already earned the lands under the existing law, 
and that law we invoke the power of the courts to declare. Therefore 
this proposition, boiled down, is simply that Congress shall now, in this 
year 1886, make a new land grant, and that not for the purpose of secur- 
ing the completion of a new railroad but for the pu of repairing 
the mistakes which a railroad company endowed with lands in 1864 has 
made, and a railroad company that did not carry out the purpose of 
Congress in making the grant, but instead of that im upon the 
people living along the line of that grant the obligation to resort to 
another railroad company because this railroad company denied the 
people of that section of country the facilities which Congress intended 
they should have. 

If the Committee on Public Lands had felt disposed to inquire closely 
and to bring the action of this railroad company to the test, which some 
think it should have been brought to, a bill of much more sweepi 
character would have been brought in, because, as I said yesterday, 
believe these parties have forfeited every single acre of their land. But 
the committee said: ‘‘ This has been so far settled that the patents have 
been issued to this company, and we will not interfere with them;“ and 
we went even further and said: ‘‘As to the lands which you did not 
earn in strict compliance with the law, we will send that question to 
the courts in order that it may be determined whether you have any- 
thing on the merits, and if you have anything on the merits, that you 
shall have.” 

Now, Mr. President, the Senator from Minnesota, representing this 
railroad company, is here not only to ask that we shall make this new 
grant, but he admits that something has to be done before the railroad 


company whom he represents here can have anything at all. Does he 


think he is going to get affirmative legislation? Is it not more likely 
that if they prevent the passage of a bill so wise, so just, so equi- 
table as this, and shall operate longer to prevent any legislation whereby 
this question can be settled, the time will come when that very course 
of obstruction of theirs will return to destroy that which this bill per- 
mits them to keep? I think that the railroad company itself ought to 
be here asking that a measure of this kind should become a law, rather 
than by postponing, by obstructing, the passage of a measure of this 
kind lay up wrath against the day of wrath. 

I do not believe for one single instant that the Senate is going to en- 
gage at this date in giving new grants of land to railroad companies, 
wherever located, on any pretext whatever. No company that is just, 
no combination of persons could ever ask more than this bill gives— 
simply the privilege of going into court and asserting their right for 
what they claim they have done. They knew what they were doing. 
They knew when they commenced to build their railroad from the 
southern line of Minnesota that a road had already been completed be- 
tween Le Mars and Sioux City, and they built to that intersection with 
a full knowledge of the fact. I never before heard of a railroad com- 
pany that wanted to plead the baby act. I never before heard of one 
willing to say it had made a mistake in the law and wanted the law- 
making power to come in and give them something on account of that 
mistake. The railroad companies bring to their employ sooner or later 
the men most learned in the law; they know what the law’s delays 
are; they know what the law is; and when these parties built their rail- 
road to Le Mars, thereby preventing themselves from completing this 
section of 10 miles, they did it with a perfect knowledge of the legal 
consequences to flow from that act; and I do not want them, as I have 
said, to be here pleading the baby act and asking us now to relieve them 
from the legal consequences of that which they did with their eyes open 
and under legal advice. If they have any rights, the courts are the 
place to settle them, and it is to the courts that we propose to remit 
them. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. President, insumming up the case on the part 
of the Committee on Public Lands, it seems to me the chairman has 
evinced some feeling here which might have been dispensed with. 

It would have been well, I think, if the chairman of the Committee 
on Public Lands had embraced in his report all the facts upon which he 
intended to rely here. What this company have done, which shows 
that they are pleading the baby act, I am at a loss to discover. So faras 
Iam concerned here, I only presented this amendment because I believe 
it would be unjust upon the part of the United States to grant public 
lands at one time for the purpose of building a road, and when the 
grantees had complied with the act in the construction of the road to 
rely upon a technicality to refuse to give them the grant. AsIsaid, the 
only reason why this road can not receive the lands granted by the orig- 
inal act is because the company constructed 6} miles of the road instead 
of 10, and they did not construct the remaining 3} miles because they 
believed it would be of no Posey benefit, and if they had constructed 
those additional 3} miles of road, while it would have been a technical 
compliance with the law it would have been a violation of good faith 
to the Government and to the people, because if they should thereby 
have gone with 3} miles of this road beyond Le Mars they could have 
perhaps destroyed that town, they could have interfered with the con- 
venience of the people of the town, they could haye built just outside 
of the town a mile and a half perhaps, to the destruction of the com- 
munity there and their interests. But they followed the interests of the 
public, and ing the risk of losing all the lands they considered the 
public interests and complied with them. No they ask merely to have 
these lands and that the Government shall not rely upona technicality 
by which to defeat the grant. 

Mr. PLUMB. Before the Senator takes his seat I will ask him if he 
believes by legislation the railroad company is entitled to any land for 
that fractional section of road it built. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The original grant prescribed the number of sec- 
tions for each mile of road that should be granted to the State of Iowa 
for this line of railroad. In a subsequent section in the grant to the 
State the law prescribed that the State should certify to the company 
the lands on the completion of each 10 miles of the road. Now, there 
may be a technicality there that would prevent the State from certify- 
ing the title although the company had earned the land by the construc- 
tion of the road. Suppose they had built 9 miles of this road and 
the other mile had not been constructed for a sufficient reason, then be- 
cause only 9 miles were constructed the Senate of the United States 
would stand upon a technicality and say, We will have the pound of 
flesh. That is what the Senator from Kansas has insisted upon here 
in his report andremarks. I only ask that the Senate shall decide this 
matter fairly, do justice about it, and if it is not fair deny the applica- 
tion. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I should like to ask the Senator from Min- 
nesota whether the State of Iowa under the terms of the grant of 1864 
could have received from the United States Jand on a fractional section 
in order that it might thereafter confer such Jand upon the railroad 
company? ‘The act itself provides that— 

When the governor of said State shall certify to the Secretary of the Interior 
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that any section of 10 consecutive miles of either of said roads is completed in a 
goo. substantial, and workmanlike manner, as a first-class railroad, then the 
8 tary ofthe Interior shall issue to the State patents for 100 sections of land 
o Pe benefit of the road having completed the 10 consecutive miles as afore- 
Sal 

Mr. McMILLAN. The original grant in the other section is of the 
prescribed number of sections for each mile of the road. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. But the certificate must be for 10 consecn- 
tive constructed miles of road. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
pro by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. MCMILLAN]. 

Mr. MCMILLAN called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER rose, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Virginia rise 
to call up his resolution? 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Not to interrupt the roll-call. 
want to call up the resolution after the roll is called. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KENNA (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SABIN]. Unless he comes in before the 
roll-call is concluded I shall withhold my vote. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Iam paired with the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. MANDERSON], but as I am informed that if he were present he 
would vote ‘‘nay,’’ I will vote ‘‘nay.’’ 


I simply 


The result was announced—yeas 11, nays 29; as follows: 
YEAS—l11. 
Brown, Frye, MePherson, Riddleberger, 
Conger, Hoar, Palmer, Sawyer. 
Dolph, MeMillan, Piatt, 
NAYS—29. 
Aldrich, Coke, Jones of Arkansas, Spooner, 
Allison, Eustis, 0} $ ance, 
Berry, Gray, Mahone, Van Wyck, 
Blackburn, Has Miller, Wilson of Iowa, 
Blair, H: Plumb, Wilson of Md, 
Call, Harrison, Pugh, 
Camden, Ingalls, Saulsbury, 
Cockrell, Jackson, Sewell, 
ABSENT—36. 
Beck, Evarts, Kenna, Ransom, 
Bowen, Fair, Manderson, Sabin, 
Butler, George, Maxey. Sherman, 
eron, Gibson, Mitchell of Oreg., Stanford. 

i Gorman, Mitchell of Pa., Teller, 
Colquitt, Hal organ, Vest, 
Cullom, Hawley, Morrill, Voorhees, 
Dawes, Jones of Florida, Payne, Walthall. 
Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Pike, 

So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. SPOONER. I offer the amendment of which I gave notice yes- 
terday. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. PRU- 
DEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had, on the 2d 
instant, approved and signed the act (S. 738) for the relief of James 
Clifford, and on this day the act (S. 296) for the relief of the legal rep- 
resentatives of John Hatfield, deceased. 


SENATORS’ PRIVATE SECRETARIES. 


Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I call up the resolution which was laid over 
subject to my call. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Virginia calls up 
the unfinished business of the morning hour, which will be reported. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. Lo- 
GAN, as follows: ' 

Resol That the letter of James B. Eads be referred to the Committee on 
Rules, and that they be instructed to thoroughly investigate the charge con- 
tained therein, 

Mr. PLUMB. I give notice that at the close of the morning busi- 
ness to-morrow I shall again move the consideration of the bill which 
has been under consideration this morning. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Mr. President, I find in the RECORD of this 
morning a letter to “Hon. JOHN A. LoGaN, United States Senate, 
and signed by James B. Eads,“ which is the foundation underlyin 
the whole investigation called for in the pending resolution. I woul 
like to know, in the first place, how the Senator from Illinois could 
have gotten this letter into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. There was 
no resolution, no motion relating to it, preceding it. 

Mr. LOGAN. Why, Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, I 
had nothing to do with its goinginto the RECORD. I did not ask that 
it go into the RECORD. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Still it is here. How was it got in under 
any proper rule of the Senate? I do not mean to say that the Senator 
got it in there in any offensive sense, but I say that it is in the RECORD 
without any motion or resolution preceding it. 

Now, sir, I could load down the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD with per- 
sonal letters to me, and many of them that would be unpleasant read- 
ing to Senators on this floor, and especially could I do that in a Presi- 
dential campaign, and bring them here week after week and insert 
them here and ask for a Senatorial investigation by a committee. 
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Who, sir, is Eads? Many people say he is a great engineer, and many 
others say that he isa great American humbug. He is to come here 
and have filed in the RECORD a letter that is toarraign me before a com- 
mittee to answer charges made! Sir, when you put them in this REC- 
ORD they are not Eads’s charges but they are the charges of the Sena- 
tor who files them here. Thatis the way I look at this. Eads can 
not charge me with falsehood and putit on the RECORD of this Congress, 
but a Senator can take Eads’s letter and make it a part of his own charge 
against me, 

Here it is said, after taking out a part of my own language and send- 
ing me to the country on the record as made up on what he chooses to 
state, that what I presented was “utterly untrue.“ Imean to say to- 
day that that is the allegation of the Senator from Illinois as it appears 
here, and I mean to answer it as such. Sir, I have stood from the start 
of this question, from the beginning of this matter, in the committee- 
room, and I mean to continue the contest, against what I believe to be 
a fraudulent endeavor to make the United States the indorser of the 
bonds of a bankrupt government. 

Mr. LOGAN rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I am perfectly astounded at the Sen- 
ator’s statement that I have charged him with anything. I have made 
no charge against the Senator. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. You presented the letter. 

Mr. LOGAN. Idid. That does not make any charge by me. I pre- 
sented a letter of a respectable man in the United States by way of peti- 
tion asking thata charge against him beinvestigated. He was charged 
with having persons on this floor to blacken the reputation of Senators. 
He eres that that letter be presented to the Senate, and in that he 
said: 

I therefore ask that the Senate cause the said statement of the Senator from 
Virginia to be thoroughly investigated. 

What could I do but present it? I presented it as a mere petition. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. It is a personal letter to you. 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well, sir. I did it as I will do it for any respect- 
able citizen in the United States. When he asks me to present his pe- 
tition to the Senate of the United States I will do so; but I meant noth- 
ing mal to the Senator. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. And I will resent such an imputation as 
long as I live, come wheresoever it may. It had no right here. It is 
a personal letter to Hon. JOHN A. LOGAN,” and it had no more right 
on this RECORD than any personal letter that I may receive. 

Now, sir, I repeat, though I am not so great a soldier as the Senator 
from Illinois, that by slow approaches and parallels I will yet discover 
and uncover to the people of the United States this conspiracy to make 
our tax-payers the indorsers of, not Eads, but Eads’s ship-canal or rail- 
way company. I started in for that, and when you put a coal ona 
terrapin’s back, being slow to move, you make him travel the faster. 

I offended nobody; I offended no Senator in any way. When we 
speak of Eads we speak of him merely as the representative of a ship- 
railway; that is all. We did not charge him with doing anything; I 
did not, surely. I have not heard of anybody doing it. We all know 
that ex-Secretary of the Treasury Windom is the president of that great 
conception. Weall know, who have looked into it, who are the officers 
of it. Here it is called the Eads ship-railway; and when I spoke of 
Eads I did not think he was so grand, so big a man as he now appears 
tobe. I therefore mean to say now that I can stand by all that they 
may hurl against me in this matter. The report that came from the 
Sergeant-at-Arms this morning is all the vindication I wanted, all that 
I would want to go to my home against the vile aspersions of the last 
few weeks. The man who married his second wife while his first lived, 
and the miserable caricature of a man who can defend his motherina 
divorce suit and then betray her, can not hurt me among the people of 
Virginia, and especially in the community in which I live. 

I am bound to answer this now once and for all, and I do dare to say 
in the Senate that this is a scheme to make the United States Govern- 
ment the indorser of bonds of a bankrupt government; and if we are 
to do that, if a ship-railway is to benefit this Government and it has 
ultimately to pay for it, we had better pay for it at the beginning and 
own it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me a moment after the Sen- 
ator from Virginia, as I introduced this letter? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. LOGAN. Iam very much obliged to the Senator from Missouri 
for yielding to me. I do not rise to reply to the speech of the Senator 
from Virginia at all. I merely rise to state facts. The Senator from 
Virginia had on the floor of the Senate made a charge—at least the 
RECORD showed it—and Mr. Eads copied it in these words: 


That while Eads was not on this floor, he has three henchmen here, two of 
them representing Republican journals and one a Democratic journal, comin, 
to get information, to libel Senators on this floor whenever they can get their 
type and presses to work, &c, 


This eharge was made. 


Does the Senator from Virginia yield 


I have not seen Mr. Eads for, I think, several 
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weeks, certainly not for many days; I understand that he is sick at his 
home in New York; but he sent me this letter and asked me to present 
it to the Senate, and in it requested that this charge against him bein- 
vestigated. If there was anything wrong in that I do not understand 
it. That is what I have done. 

Mr. Eads is certainly considered a respectable gentleman in this 
country. There was a measure that he was connected with before Con- 
gress, and he was charged with doing certain things which were im- 
proper in his own interest and in the interest of his company. That 
reflected upon him; and he copied the and wrote me this letter, 
and he asked that it be presented and that the matter be investigated. 
I presented it for Mr. Eads, as I would present such a paper for any 
gentleman in the country anywhere who had been assailed, and in his 
letter he asked that this matter be inv ted. 

I have notasked anything, except that Mr. Eads’s letter be presented 
and referred to a committee, and that the matter be investigated as he 
requested. It is only carrying out his request. I have nothing to say 
as to the charge. I know nothing aboutit. I hope the letter will be 
referred to the committee, and that they will examine into it, as Mr. 
Eads desires they shall do, for the purpose of either vindica him or 
5 showing that he is guilty of these ĩimproprieties that are against 

m. 

Now, sir, I do not see why any Senator should take exception to that. 
I can not understand why any one should take exception to that. It is 
certainly a right that free citizens of arepublic like this have when they 
are with offenses where they can not defend themselves that 
they should have an investigation to see whether or not they are true. 
That isall I have done; and I shall ask when the Senator from Missouri 
shall get through, unless some other Senator wishes to say something 
that the resolution be referred to the committee with this letter and 
that they may have charge of it. That is all I have to do with it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, Capt. James B. Eads was for many 
years a distinguished citizen of the great State of Missouri, which I have 
the honor in part to represent upon this floor. His name and his char- 
acter and his genius need no defense, no justification against the assaults 
made upon him by the distinguished Senator from Virginia. He is known 
in the United States, and he is known throughout the world; and when 
all of us shall have passed to that ‘‘undiscovered country from whose 
bourn no traveler returns,” when ‘‘the places on earth that know us 
now shall know us no more forever,” and we shall have been forgotten, 
including the distinguished Senator from Virginia, then the us and 
the character and the fame and the plans and the works conceived in 
the brain and executed by the hand of James B. Eads will stand living 
monuments, and will go down through all time to come. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. The Senator has made the speech I should 
have expected, for I should have supposed an exhorter at a camp-meet- 
ing would have said something about the bourn from which no traveler 
returns. I made no assault upon Captain Eads, and the Senator from 
Missouri ought to have known it. If he wants to pile injustice upon 
injustice, let him repeat it again. Possibly he has said the worst that 
he could of Captain Eads by stating to the Senate that he was from 
Missouri. ° ` 

Bir, I said nothing about Captain Eads. I was speaking of a project 
that is before this country. I was speaking of the effort to make this 
country the indorser of the negotiable paper of a bankrupt government. 
Captain Eads is in it, and when I of him I speak only of him in 
that sense in which he is mentioned in the newspapers and everywhere. 

I make these remarks so that Captain Eads himself will understand 
that I do not mean to detract from him, or to reflect upon him in any 
way. Ispeak of him because all that we have to consider hereafter is 
named for him and the lobby that comes here, though he may not know 
it—and yet his letter does not deny it—maybe the lobby of the officers, 
the directors, the holders of the stock of the company, and Eads may 
not know of it. 

I make no attack upon him, but I do mean to say that on this floor 
and at the other end of the Capitol, from information I have gathered 
there and from information I have ascertained here, known here, there 
are lobbyists for a scheme to make this Government throw away millions 
of money without knowing where it is to go. I say it has been done, 
not as was represented that I said a few days ago by the gentlemen of the 
press, for we have many gentlemen on this floor representing the press 
who have a right to come here, but it has been done by those who are 
paid lobbyists, first to persuade, next to abuse, and next to vilify and 
blackguard. I deny that I have said anything against Captain Eads. 

The Senator from Missouri has said more against him in his remarks 
than I have in mine. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on referring the res- 
olution of the Senator from Illinois to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. FRYE. I fail to see why the Committee on Rules should be 
burdened with an investigation of that kind. I do not see that it has 
anything to do with thesubject-matter. The Committee on Commerce 
has the subject of Mr. Eads’s ship-railway canal before it. Iam not 
aware that the Committee on Rules has the slightest connection with 
this matter in any direction whatever. 

: 33 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question ison referring the reso- 
ution, 


Mr. INGALLS. Let the resolution be again read. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The Senator from Illinois made a 
motion that the pending resolution be referred, as the Chair under- 
stood. 

Mr. INGALLS. What is to be referred? Let us have it read. 

Mr. HOAR. Is the motion to refer the resolution, or that the reso- 
lution itself be agreed to? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The motion is to refer the resolution. 
ae Senator from Illinois made the motion. The resolution will 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution, as follows: i 


Resol That the letter of James B, Eads be referred to the Committee on 
2 2 —— they be instructed to thoroughly investigate the charge con- 


Mr. HARRIS. I ask the Senator from Illinois to change his motion 
so that the communication may be referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, the only committee of this body that has any jurisdiction of the 
subject-matter. The Committee on Rules certainly has no earthly 
connection with or jurisdiction over the subject, and there is no pro- 
priety in referring the communication to that committee. 

Mr. LOGAN. My first motion yesterday was to refer it to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. Somebody objected, and I said I did not care to 
what committee it went, nor do I care. I am perfectly willing to 
amend the motion by referring it to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. McMILLAN, I hope the Senator from Illinois will not make 
that motion. 

Mr. HOAR. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. I understand that 
the Senator from Illinois moved a resolution, which is that the letter 
read by him be referred to the Committee on Rules, and that they be 
instructed so andso. I did not understand that he made a motion to 
refer the resolution. ‘The RECORD certainly contains no statement of 
any motion to refer. When was the motion made? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois made that 
motion within a few minutes. 

Mr. LOGAN. If I may be permitted, I will change the motion toa 
motion to put the resolution on its passage, and will change the direc- 
tion from the Committee on Rules to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator modifies his resolution so as to make it 
a direction to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. PLUMB. I move to strike out so much of the resolution as re- 
quires an ‘investigation. It does not seem to me that there has been 
anything yet developed to authorize the Senate to ially instruct a 
committee to enter upon an investigation. I therefore move to strike 
it out, leaving the matter to go to the committee, and let the committee 
determine the question for itself in the progress of whatever work it 
may have before it which is germane to this general subject, which has 
been so much spoken about, and report to the Senate if necessary. 

Mr. MORRILL. I hope the Senator from Illinois will accept that 
modification. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will tit. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. What is the motion? 

ahe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution as modified will be 
read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the letter of James B. Eads be referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion of the Senator from Ili- 
nois is that the resolution itself be referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER, Before that motion is put, I wish to say 
again that I do not intend to appear before any committee. What re- 
marks I shall have to make will be made in the Senate. Here from the 
time that you go into executive session you assail men everywhere all 
over the country, and you refuse to allow them a chance to be heard. 
Everything that I say shall be with open doors. I do not believe in the 
Senate becoming more English than the House of Lords itself. I shall 
go before no committee. Let Mr. Eads's representative who has put 
this letter on the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD take care of him on this 
floor. 

Mr. LOGAN. Now, Mr. President, I have certainly dealt kindly 
with the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Certainly you have, sir. 

Mr. LOGAN. But when he talks about my being a representative 
of Mr. Eads or anybody else, he states that which is absolutely untrue. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I said it in the sense that you represent 
him to the extent of putting this letter of his on the RECORD. 

Mr. LOGAN. Ah! p 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. And you can not deny that. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator from Virginia will not get into any con- 
troversy with me. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. No, sir, I hope not. 

Mr. LOGAN. Nor will any ill blood be aroused by his statement. 
To the extent of having presented the letter I am responsible; but when 
he states that I am a representative of anybody except a general repre- 
sentative in the Senate of the people at large, as I said he states that 
which is not correct, sir. 
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Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Now, General LoGAN, allow me to say 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Virginia will please 
come to order. The Senator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. LOGAN, I ask that the letter and resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, that they may examine into the matter; and 
if they deem proper to report to the Senate for the purpose of an in- 
quiry, that they may do so. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. What I mean by saying that the Senator 
from Illinois is a representative is, that when I introduce a bill or reso- 
lution into the Senate for a constituent or friend I consider that I am 


representing him, and I never consider that I do otherwise unless I put 
the words by request on the back of the paper. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 2 0’clock having arrived, 


it becomes the duty of the Chair to lay before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

Mr. LOGAN. Iask for one moment, that the resolution may be re- 
ferred to the committee, so that all ing at least may be avoided. 

Mr. HARRIS. The adoption of the resolution refers it. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I hope the matter will not be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. LOGAN. Ido not want any discussion now, but let it be re- 
ferred at once. 

The PRESIDENT ze tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I object, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro The Senator from viens objects. 
The Senator from Alabama í Mr. Puan] has the floor on the unfinished 
business, but the Chair will ask him to yield that the Chair may lay 
before the Senate certain messages from the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. PUGH. Certainly. 


JOHN HOLLINS M’BLAIR—VETO MESSAGE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was read: 
To the Senate of the United States: ; 


I have carefully considered Senate bill No. 193, entitled “An act for the relief 
of John Hollins 


ments in the Army 
to authorize the I. 
of the Senate, u 
him upon the 
from April 30, 1884. 
The beneficiary named in this bill was appointed a first lieutenant in the Army 
from civil life in June, 1861, with rank from 8 


int said McBlair a first lieutenant in the Army and to place 
list as of the date of April 8, 1564, with the pay of his rank 


It from own testimony, before a retiring board, 
that at the time he was was teen years of age. 

In October, 1861, he was in the field for five days with his regiment, within 
which time he no s! or engagement of any kind. 


After five days spent in marchin; 
remaining in camp sixorseven 
sick leave and came to Washington. 

In June, 1862, he was put on duty in the Commissary Department at Washing- 
ton and remained there until A 1863, when he was summoned before are- 
tiring board convened for the purpose of disabled officers. 

From testimony before this Poara it appears that the illness which caused him 
to leave bis ment was one not uncommon in the Army, and yielded to treat- 
ment, so that in Ao or May, 1862, he was completely cured. 

About this time, however, he was attacked with convulsions, which were pro- 
nounced by the physicians examined before the board to be a form of epilepsy, 
and for this cause he was found to be incapacitated for active service. 

The medical testimony, while it J. various causes for this epileptie con- 
dition, tives en aran claim that these attacks were at all related to the 
illness w obli o to abandon service with his regiment. He tes- 
tified himself that he had been told he had one or twoconvulsions in childhood, 
but aig op direct testimony that he was subject to epileptic attack before 
he ente: 0 


service, 
„1883, retired wholly from the service with one year's pay and 
hich is the usual action in such cases, and which was approved 


e mt. 
But in Apel, 1864, the President, in a review of the case, made an order that 
officer he 


instead of being wholly retired he should be placed upon the retired- 
action of the reti i 
For about twen to April 


ring board was nally approved. 
upon the retired- 
list and received the pay to w! this position entitled him. 


30, 1884, he remai 
uite recently, in 
consequence of a claim of additional pax which he made upon the Government, 
his status was examined by the Court of Claims, which decided that the action 


of the President in April, 1864, by which he sought to the original dispo- 
sition of the case upon the fin of the ring „was nu; ry, and 
that ever since October, 1863, this o r had not been connected with the Army 


and had been receiving from the Government money to which he was not enti- 


tled. 

If the bill herewith returned becomes a law it makes valid all payments made, 
and if its Fel ge is carried out causes such payments to be resu: K 

The finding of the reti board seems so satisfactory, and the merits of this 
case so slight in the light of the large sum already paid to the 1 while 
the claims of thousands of wounded and disabled soldiers wait for justice at 
the hands of the Government, that I am constrained to interpose an objection 
to a measure which proposes to suspend general and wholesome laws for the 
purpose of granting what appears to me to be an undeserved gratuity. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 
Exercttive Mansiox, March 10, 1855. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
on the table. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The message should be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


The message will be printed and lie 


It is usual to let such a message lie 


on the table, and to take it up for a vote on the bill according to the 
Constitution. However, a motion to refer is in order at any time. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I think it had better be referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is moved that the message be 
printed and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL BOARD OF HEALTH. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was read, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred tothe Committee on Epidemic 
Diseases, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith for the consideration of Congress the report of the Ni 
tional Board of Health for the year 1885, a 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 


ExECUTIVE Mansion, March 10, 1836. 

OMAHA INDIANS IN NEBRASKA. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was read, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives : 


I transmit herewith a communication of the Sth instant from the Secretary of 
the Interior, submitting, with accompanying pa F 
in the office of Indian “for the relief of Omaha tribe of Indians in the 
State of Nebraska. 


The matter is presented for the consideration wit E 
GROVER 

Exxcurtvx Maxsrox, March 10, 1896. 

RICHARD MURRAY. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, transmitting the petition of Richard 
Murray, band Seventh United States Infantry, praying to be relieved 
of his political disabilities; which, with the accompanying papers, was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 

RESIGNATION OF SENATE CHAPLAIN. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
letter; which was read, and ordered to lie on the table and to be printed: 
Wasnidrox, D. C., March 10, 1886. 
Hon. Joux SHERMAN, 
President 


pro tempore of the Senate: 


CLEVELAND, 


church in another city 

leasant to me, and which I hope have ae bee Sey to 
Renate. Thanking you and all the members of the Senate for the uniform 
courtesy and kindness which have been extended to me during the period of 
my 


Iam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ELIAS DEWITT HUNTLEY. 
HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The bill (H. R. 1622) to prohibit any officer, agent, or servant of the 
Government of the United States of America to hire or contract out 
the labor of prisoners incarcerated for violating the laws of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

The bill (H. R. 5874) to alter and amend the act entitled An act to 
aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from the Mis- 
souri River to the Pacific Ocean, and to secure to the Government the 
use of thesame for postal, military, and other purposes,’’ approved July 
1, 1862, and also to alter and amend the act of Congress approved July 
2, 1864, in amendment of said first-named act, was twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 18) for the further distribution of the 
Report of the Public Land Commission was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Printing. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SENATE AND EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The unfinished business will now 
be proceeded with. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolutions reported by 
Mr. EDMUNDS from the Committee on the Judiciary February 18, ex- 
pressing the sense of the Senate on the refusal of the Attorney-General 
to send to the Senate copies of certain papers. 

Mr. PUGH. Mr. President, I have expressed my views fully upon 
the subject of this debate in the report made from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee by the minority, and the main object I have in now addressing 
the Senate in reply to the Senator from Vermont is to prevent, if it is 
in my power to do so—which I admit is a difficult undertaking—the 
Senator from changing the character of the question between the Sen- 
ate and the President. The real character of that controversy can not 
be misunderstood or misrepresented as it arises on facts apparent upon 
the record and reported by the majority of the Judiciary Committee. 
When the Senator from Vermont is at the wheel he steers by his own 
chart. He never runs on straight lines; he never consults other sail- 
ors, and he loses his temper when there is any question of the skill of 
his seamanship; and when the officer of the ship undertakes to select 
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a crew to man it without his advice and consent, he instantly heads a 
mutiny. At the risk of incurring the displeasure of my honorable and 
distinguished friend I shall call a reckoning, so that we may under- 
stand where we are and whither we are drifting. 

What are the facts by which it is the duty of all of us to be guided? 
They are few andsimple. On the 17thof July, 1885, George M. Duskin, 
being district attorney for the southern district of Alabama, was sus- 
pended by the President, and on the same day John D. Burnett was 
designated to discharge the duties of that office. On the 14th of Decem- 
ber, 1885, the Senate being in session, John D. Burnett was nominated 
to the Senate to get its advice and consent to his appointment. That 
nomination was referred to the Judiciary Committee, and it remained 
there for over a month. In the mean time, on the 20th of December, 
1885, the term of office of George M. Duskin expired. On the 25th of Jan- 
uary, 1886, one month after the term of George M. Duskin had expired, 
and when he was no longer an incumbent of that office, the following 
resolution was sent by the Senate to the Attorney-General: 

Resolved, That the Attorney-General of the United States be, and he hereby is, 
directed to transmit to the Senate copies of all documents and papers— 

All documents and papers— 
that have been filed in the Department of Justice since the Ist day of January, 
A. D. 1885, in relation to the management and conduct of the office of district at- 
torney of the United States of the southern district of Alabama. 

To that resolution the Attorney-General made the following answer: 


response to the said resolution the President of the United States directs 


t having exclusive reference to the 
the late incumbent of the office of 
district of Alabama, 


ee at thn —— 3 — to the Senate in 
executive session. 

For what purpose was that information sought of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral by the Senate? The majority of the Judiciary Committee state 
distinctly the purpose for which those papers were sought in the fol- 
lowing language: 

It will also be observed that the President has not undertaken to remove the 


incumbent of the office, but has only, in and stated pursuance of the 
statutes on the subject, t o , and that the same statutes ex- 
pressly Tono that aeza cer shall not be removed without the advice 


Senate, be restored to the la 
Senate then, by this nomination, is asked toad 
sent to the removal of the incumbent and to the 


appointment of the candidate 
pro: for his place. In exercising its duty in respect 3 it is 
ae conduct and management of the incumbent isa absolute]: 


ts Si uhh ah aA nonr to the proper pe: 
in ev c 


conduct of these offi per- 
sons designated to perform their duties been, should be made known to 
Senate? or any derable number of 


Have suspended o 


advise their remo 

It is useless for me to read other passages in the majority report mak- 
ing the same statement, that the use the Senate intended to make of 
the documents and papers sought from the office of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral was to enable the Senate to exercise the power of revising the act 
of the President in the removal of Duskin. What was the character of 
the information sought by the Senate from the office of the Attorney- 
General? ‘The resolution speaks for itself upon that subject. 

Greener Phgnd the Hy nar aioe of the 8 States be, and he hereby 
is, directed to transmit to the Senate copies of all documents and papers. 

Not public documents; not official documents; not public papers; not 
official papers; but private documents and private papers relating ex- 
clusively to the official act of the President in the suspension of Duskin 
as distriet attorney. The demand madeof the Attorney-General in that 
resolution was that the private documents and private papers on file 
relating exclusively to the act of the suspension of Duskin were to be 
transmitted to the Senate for its use in determining whether the Pres- 
ident properly suspended the incumbent. This inquiry was to be made 
by the Senate with the knowledge of the fact reported in the Official 
Register in the possession of the Judiciary Committee that more than 
four weeks before that resolution was reported from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and offered to the Senate the term of Duskin had expired. 

Then what possible use could be made of the information sought in 
this case? It was a pure fiction. What could be the use to be made 
by the Senate of these private documents and private papers if fur- 
nished to it by the Attorney-General? What possible practical use 
could be made of them? The report of the majority is that it was to 
enable the Senate to discharge a great duty im upon it, of mak- 
ing an inquiry as to the propriety of an official act by the President 


expressly conferred upon him by law, to be exercised within his dis- 
cretion, during the recess of theSenate. If they had decided that the 
removal was improper, that it was un what would have been the 
effect of the decision? Could it have restored Duskin? Was he still 


so; and we are here to-day engaged in an inquiry about a matter from 
which there can be no possible practical result. It is a moot question 
merely, and the Senate is thrown into a moot-court in discussing a 
purely abstract proposition. 

How is that act of the Attorney-General refusing, five weeks after 
the expiration of the term of Duskin, to send those private papers and 
private documents relating solely to the suspension of Duskin charac- 
wre by the resolution to which the solemn sanction of the Senate is 


That the Senate hereby expresses its condemnation of the refusal of 
the A ee ee ier whatever influence, to send to the Senate copies 
of papers led for by its resolution of the 25th of January, and set forth int tke 

the Committee on the J e eee eee e 


Government 
subversive of the fundamental principles of the ernment and of a good ad- 

The act of the Attorney-General refusing to send private documents 
and private papers relating to the suspension of a district attorney five 
weeks after the expiration of his term of office, in obedience to the ex- 
press orders of the President, is characterized as a violation of official 
duty, and that violation is denounced as being subversive of the prin- 


ich | ciples of the Government and of good administration. The act is sochar- 


acterized as to make it a sufficient ground for his instant impeachment. 

Here is a resolution calling on the Attorney-General to disregard the 

argon order of the President not to transmit papers that he states in 

he considered to belong to him exclusively as his private 

pers, 7 — that act of refusal of the Attorney-General on the order of 

the President is characterized as an act subversive of the principles of 
the Government and of good administration. 

What sort of relation would obedience to the resolution by the Attor- 
ney-General, in defiance of the order of the President, have created be- 
tween the President and his Cabinet? What is the character of that 
relation? I will allow the Senator from Vermont himself to define it. 
In the debate on the passage of the tenure-of-office act the Senator from 


and | Vermont used the following language, found in the Congressional Globe, 


1869, first PERE 3 -first SEE be page 179: 
deal of consultation and reflec- 
Executive of the nation in — f 


Do ian snk boven aise paetnte om te bio eee 


Here the Senate is asked to pass a resolution condemning the Attor- 
ney-General for obeying the President, whose adviser he was, who stood 
in that relation of confidence and trust to him stated by the Senator 
{rom Vermont. The Attorney-General is asked by this resolution of 
the Senate to di the positive order of the President and thereby 
make himself liable to instant dismissal from the Cabinet. On the 
terms of that relation stated by the Senator from Vermont himself Pres- 
ident Cleveland could not with self-respect have held that Attorney- 
General in his Cabinet a single moment after obeying the resolution of 
the Senate. Is that the way for one co-ordinate department to treat 
another? Is there to be a request from this great law-making power 
upon the Chief Magistrate of the country or his Attorney-General that 
would result in breaking up their relations of confidence and trust and 
a making the Attorney-General liable to instant dismissal from the 

inet? 

Now, .what does the President say upon the action that the Senate 
asked of his Attorney-General in utter disobedience to his positive order 
and direction? The President says in his message to this body: 


Upon this resolution and the answer thereto the issue is thus stated by the 
Committee on the Judiciary ah the Ont outset of the report: 
“The arp arg Ara then, is whether itis within the constitutional = 
ce of either of Congress to the Unite States craton by iaw 
jocuments in the various public offices of the United States created rede en- 
acted by themselves.“ 


oth 
mentalities were created for the Nass of the people and to answer the 
— of government under the Constitution and the laws, and that 
eee by any lien in favor of either branch of Congress growing 1 
their construction and unembarrassed by any obligation to the Senate as 
price of their creation. 

The complaint of the committee, that access to official papers in the public offi- 
ces is denied the Senate, is met by the statement that at no time has it been the 
8 or the intention of the President or any Department of the executive 
of the Government to withhold from the Senate official documents or 
papers * in any of the public offices. While it is by no means conceded that 
the Senate has the right in review the act of the Executive in remov- 


documen 
cial, be freely transmitted to nd, trusting the 
same for proper and legitimate purposes to the good faith of that body. 
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though no such paper or document has been specifically demanded inany of the 
numerous requests and demands made upon the Departments, yet as often as 
they were found in the public offices they have been furnished in answer to such 
applications. 

The letter of the Attorney-General in response to the resolution of the Senate 
in the particular case mentioned in the committee's report was written at my 
suggestion and by my direction. There had been no official papers or docu- 
ae evar in his Department relating to the case within the pe: specified in 

resolution. 


There is the statement by the President of a matter of fact within his 
personal knowledge, and the Senator from Vermont controverts the truth 
of that statement, having no foundation whatever for thedenial. There 
is a square issue made in the report of the majority of the Judiciary 
Committee with the President upon a matter of fact that is within his 
personal knowledge. The President says further: 


There had been no official papers or documents filed in his Department relat- 
ing to the case within the period specified in the resolution. The letter was in- 
tended, by its description of the papers and documents remaining in the cus- 
tody of the Department, to convey the idea that they were not official; and it 
was assumed that the resolution called for information, papers, and documents 
2 pe character as were required by the requests and demands which pre- 

t. 

Everything that had been written or done on behalf of the Senate from the 
8 pointed to all letters and 3 of a private and unofficial nature as 
the objects of search if they were to be found in the Departments, and provided 
they had been presented to the Executive with a view to their consideration 
upon the question of nsion from office. 

Against the transmission of such papers and documents I have interposed 
my advice and direction, This has not been done, as is suggested in the com- 
mittee’s report, upon the assumption on my part that the Attorney-General or 
any other head of a Department “is the servant of the President and is to give 
or withhold copies of documents in his office according to the will of the Exec- 
utive and not otherwise,” but because I regard the papers and documents with- 
held and addressed to me or intended for my use and action purely unofficial 
and private, not infrequently confidential, and having reference to the perform- 
ance of a duty exclusively mine. I consider them in no proper sense as upon 
the files of the Department, but as deposited there for my convenience, remain- 
ing still completely under he control. I . if I desired to take them into 
my custody P might do so with entire propriety, and if I saw fit to destroy them 
no one could complain. 

Even the committee in its report appears to concede that there may be with 
the President, or in the Departments, papers and documents which, on account 
of their unofficial are not subject to the inspection of the Congress. 
A reference in the report to instances where the House of Representatives ought 
not to succeed in a call for the production of papers is immediately followed by 
this statement: 

“The committee feels authorized to state, after a somewhat careful research, 
that within the foregoing limits there is scarcely in the history of this Govern- 
ment until now any instance of a refusal by a head of a opari; or even 
of the ent himself, to communicate official facts and information as distin- 

ished from private and unofficial papers, motions, views, reasons, and opin- 

ons, to either House of Congress when unconditionally demanded.” 


There is a statement in the majority report that the description of 
papers given to the Senate by the President are not such as those to 
which the Senate is entitled. 


To which of the classes thus recognized do the papers and documents belong 
that are now the objects of the Senate's quest? 

They consist of letters and representations addressed to the Executive or in- 
tended for his inspection; they are voluntarily written and presented by private 
citizens who are not in the least i thereto by any official invitation or 
control. V e some of them are entitled to Executive 


worthless, that ee not been ven me least weight in determining the 
0. 
yare 


they are day by day ped, 
Am I to submit to theirs at the risk of being charged with making a 
from office upon evidence which was not even considered ? 

Are these papers to be official because they have not only been pre- 
sented but preserved in the public offices? 

Their nature and character remain the same whether they are kept in the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion or Spaa in the Departments. 


in the 
Benaloriaf 
The pavers and documents which have been described derive no official char- 
TO 


on 


that the President may suspend a public offi- 
d his official ju ent 


and discretion. And Iam 
which suspensions from office haye depended more upon oral representations 
made to me by citizens of known ‘Rood re ute, and members of the House 
of Representatives and Senators of the United es, many letters and 
documents presented for my examination, I have not felt justified in suspect- 
ing the veracity, integrity, and patriotism of Senators, or ignoring their repre- 
sentations, because they were not in party affiliation with majority of their 
assoc ; and I recall afew sions which bear the approval of individual 
members identified pay th the 8 in the Senate. 

While, therefore, I am constrained to deny the right of the Senate to the pa- 
pers and documents described, so far as the ght to the same is based upon the 
claim that they are in any view of the subject official, I am also led unequivo- 
cally to dispute the right of the Senate, by the aid of any documents whatever, 
or in any way save through the judicial process of trial on impeachment, to re- 
view or reverse the acts of the Executive in the suspension, during the recess of 


the Senate, of Federal officials. 

I believe the power to remove or s d such officials is vested in the Presi- 
dent alone by Constitution, which in express terms provides that “the ex- 
ecutive power shall be vested in a President of the United States of America,” 
and that “he shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed,” 

That makes the issue between the Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate and the President, and the Senate is asked to support the report of 
the Committee on the Judiciary by the wee eg of the report and the 
passage of the first resolution reported. t is the issue to be de- 
cided by the Senate. 


Are the papers called for from the Attorney-General such as the Sen- 
ate has the right to have in the discharge of any of its duties? The 
President states that the papers are private, unofficial, and relate to 
nothing over which the Senate has jurisdiction. The majority of the 
Judiciary Committee and its distinguished chairman the Senator from 
Vermont say that this information, although unofficial and private, 
does enable the Senate to discharge a duty that it has, a power thatit 
claims, of revising the official act of the President in suspending George 
M. Duskin as district attorney. 

That is the undisputed basis of the claim to these private unofficial 
papers and documents. It is a claim of ‘the power of the Senate to ex- 
ercise the same control and revision over the act of suspension or re- 
moval which is claimed and exercised and given to the Senate expressly 
by the Constitution of advising and consenting toappointments, There 
is no mistake about that being the claim asserted by the majority of 
the Judiciary Committee, and there is no mistake that the resolution 
reported condemns the official act of the Attorney-General for the reason 
that he has withheld, on the order of the President, information that 
he states was composed of private documents and papers that he said 
were unofficial and private, and withheld from the Senate on the Presi- 
dent's positive order because they are private, because they are unoffl- 
cial, and relate to no duty that the Constitution or law imposes upon 
the Senate to di > 

Is there anything in the history of the Government to support this 
claim? The distinguished Senator from Vermont has presented a large 
array of what he calls precedents. I undertake to say, and I challenge 
denial upon the fullest test, that there is no case in the history of the 
Government for eighty years where any such documents as those called 
for in the resolution were ever transmitted to the Senate in executive or 
public session on the order of the Senate upon an Attorney-General or 
President. My honorable and distinguished friend paraded, in a man- 
ner that indicated he was about to achieve a great triumph over the 
President, the production of a resolution sent from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and signed by Allen G. Thurman, as its chairman, upon the 
Attorney-General. I indorse all that the Senator so well said about 
Allen G. Thurman. Yes, Mr. President, Allen G. Thurman is the t- 
est and the wisest and the purest American statesman row living. 
[Applause in the galleries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harris in the chair). The Sena- 
tor from Alabama will please suspend. The Chair will admonish the 
galleries that the slightest evidence of approval or disapproval is in vio- 
lation of the rules of the Senate, and if repeated the Chair will order 
such disorderly persons to be expelled from the galleries. The Senator 
from Alabama will 

Mr. PUGH. I was surprised that the great Senator from Vermont, 
speaking from this great law-making department of the Government, 
should invoke thenameand fame and authority of that great statesman 
to sustain the claim the majority are now making upon the Attorney- 
General for the documents and papers. What had Senator Thurman 
said upon the floor of the Senate in relation to this very power of re- 
moval? In 1869 in the debate upon the amendatory tenure-of-office 
act, Senator Thurman used the following language: 


one; that the I taba of removal from office is an executive power ; that the duty 


the laws be faithfully executed; be- 
lieving that the assent of the Senate is not a necessary and logical result that 
the Senate consents to e ; believing that no such inference follows 
from the concurrence of the Senate in making appointments; and pnb | 
also, that itis wiser that it should be as our fathers settled it, that the offices w: i 
be better filled and the laws more faithfully executed if this power is vested in 
the President alone, I feel bound to vote for an unqualified repeal of the tenure- 
of-office act. 

After that declaration of his opinions upon the question of the power 
of removal now in controversy the Senator from Vermont invokes an 
order signed by Allen G, Thurman as chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee upon the Attorney-General, which I will read to the Senate: 

APRIL 7, 1879. 
Str: Under the direction of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, I have the 
honor to request that you will communicate to the committee any papers or in- 
formation in your possession touching the question of the priority— 

“ Propriety” is the word, not priority. I looked at the original res- 
olution this morning— 
touching the question of the propriety of the removal of Michael Shaeffer, chief- 
ee of the supreme court of the Territory of Utah, and the appointment of 

Leg Corbin ck ates office, ame N 

er. our obedient servan 
5 A. G. THURMAN, Chairman, 
The Hon. ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Shaeffer was chief-justice of a Territorial court. What does section 
1768 of the Revised Statutes, the tenure-of-oflice act, say? 

Sec. 1768. During any recess of the Senate the President is authorized, in his 
discretion, to suspend any civil officer appointed by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, except judges of the courts of the United States. 

In the section conferring the power of suspension upon the President 
is an express exception of judges of the courts of the United States. 
Now the question is whether Territorial judges are embraced in that 
language. The Senator from Vermont knew that that question was 
now before a subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee. He knew 
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that the great Senator and lawyer from New York [Mr. EVARTS] was 
a member of that subcommittee with the splendid lawyer the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. JACKSON]; and after two weeks or more considera- 
tion they had made no report on that question submitted to them of 
the power of the President in vacation to suspend a judge of a Terri- 
torial court. ‘ 

The Senator from Vermont knew that the Senator from New York 
[Mr. EvArts] had expressed the opinion that Territorial judges were 
not subject to the power of suspension by the President. That is to- 
day an open question before the very committee of which the honorable 
Senator is chairman, and with a declaration by one of the most dis- 
tinguished lawyers that ornament the bar of this country declaring it 
to be his opinion that this power of suspension given to the President 
in section 1768 did not apply to Territorial judges. Then why was it 
that Senator Thurman, as chairman of the Judiciary Committee, sent 
that order of inquiry to the Attorney-General? He sent it under sec- 
tion 1767, making them subject to removal, but only by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. There is the authority for the order 
of Chairman Thurman on the Attorney-General to send in all informa- 
tion and papers relating to the remoyal, not suspension. Section 1767 
reads: 


Sec. 1767. Every person onog 53 office to which he has been or here- 
after may be appointed by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
who shall baye become duly qualified to aot therein, shall be entitled to hold 
such oftice during the term for which he was appointed, unless sooner removed 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, or by the appointment, with 
the like advice and consent, of a successor in his place, except as herein other- 
wise provided, 

The power of removal is to be exercised by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate under section 1767. It was in obedience to the 

rovisions of that section 1767 that the order was sent by Chairman 
urman to the Attorney-General to give information in reference toa 
removal that required the advice and consent of the Senate just as in 
the case of appointment. It was a request, perhaps, instead of a de- 
mand; I am not particular about words. 

There is not one single precedent entitled to any consideration on ac- 
count of its being applicable to the issue now before the Senate; there 
is not one cited in the speech of the Senator nor one cited in the report 
of the majority. R 

There have been some Presidents besides Mr. Cleveland who have 
sent messages to the Senate of like character with that which I have 
just read. 


To the Senate of the United States: 

> I have attentively considered the resolution of the Senate of the 11th instant, 
requesting the President of the United States to communicate to the Senate a 
copy of the paper which has been published, and which purport to have been 
read by him to the members of the executive department, dated the 18th day 
of September last, relating to the removal of the deposits of the public mone: 
from the Bank of the United States and its offices. Theexecutive is a co-ordi- 


WASHINGTON, December 12, 1833, 


cil. and private con- 
versations I held with those officers on any subject relating to their duties and 
my own, 

‘eeling my responsibility to the American people, I am willing u all oc- 
easions to explain to them ine grounds of my conduct; and I am willing upon 
all proper occasions to give to either branch of the ure any information in 
my on that can be useful in the execution of the proper duties confided to 
them. Knowing the constitutional rights of the Senate, I shall be the last man 
under any circumstances to interfore with them. ee hons of the Execu- 
tive, I shall at all times endeavor to maintain them, agreeably to the provisions 
of the Constitution and my solemn oath to support and defend it, Iam con- 
strained, therefore, br a proper sense of my own self-respect and of the rights 
secured by the Constitution to the executive branch of the Government to de- 
cline a compliance with your request. 

ANDREW JACKSON. 


I wish we had more Jacksons living. Here is another message: 


WASHINGTON, January 13, 1835. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

I have received the resolution of the Senate of the 9th instant, requesting me 
to communicate “ a copy of any report made by any director or directors of the 
Bank of the United States appointed by the Government purporting to give in- 
formation to the Executive of certain notes and bills of exchange, discounted at 
the Bank of the United States for account and benefit of George Poindexter, a 
member of the Senate; also the name or names of such director or directors, 

In my replies to the resolutions of the Senate of the 11th December, 1833— 

Which I have just read 

and of 12th of June, 1834, the former passed in their legislative, and the latter 
in their executive, capacity I had occasion to state the objections to requests 
of this nature, and to vindicate, in this respect, the constitutional rights of the 
executive department. The views then exp remain unchanged; and as 
I think them peculiarly applicable to the present occasion, I should feel myself 
required to decline any reply to the resolution before me were there not reasons 
to apprehend persons now in nomination before the Senate might proba- 
bly, by such a course, be exposed to improper and injurious imputations. 

8 ae resolution of the Senate, standing alone, would seem to be adopted with 

e view— 


There isan attempt to examine into the uses intended to be made by 
the Senate of the information sought of the President— 


The resolution of the Senate, standing alone, would seem to be adopted with 
the view of obtaining information in regard to the transactions which may have 
been had between a particular member of the Senate and the Bank of the United 
States. It can, however, scarcely be supposed that such was its object, inas- 
much as the Senate have it in their power to obtain any information they 
desire on this subject from their own committee, who have been freely allowed, 


as appears by their published report, to make examinations of the books and 
proceedings of the bank, peremptorily denied tothe Government directors, and 
not even allowed to the committee of the House of Representatives, It must, 
therefore, be presumed that the resolution has reference to some other matter ; 
and on re g to the Executive Journal of the Senate, I find therein such pro- 
ceedings as in my judgment fony to authorize the apprehension z 
Under these circumstances, and for the purpose of preventing misapprehension 
and injustice, I think it proper to communicate herewith a copy of the only 
report made to me by any director or directors of the Bank of the United States 
appointed by the Government since the report of the 19th August, 1833, which 
is already in the on of the Senate. It will be perceived that the Ban per 
herewith tra: tted contains no information whatever as to the discounting of 
notes or bills of exchange for the account and benefit of the member of the 
Senate named in ir resolution, nor have I at any time received from the Goy- ' 
ernment directors any report purporting to give any such information, 
ANDREW JACKSON. 


What is the explanation of the opinion of the Senator from Vermont ? 
Where do you find the foundation of the opinion stated by him in every 
dehate he ever had on this subject, in the report from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and in his remarkable speech of yesterday? The foundation of 
that opinion is that the power of removal is not vested in the President 
by the Constitution either expressly or by implication; but that the 
power of removal is a legislative power, vested alone in Congress, and 
that the President has no power over removals or suspensions except 
such as he derives from and through Con That was the precise 
issue made in the First Congress under the Constitution in 1789; that 
was the precise issue made by Mr. Clay and Mr. Calhounin the contest 
with Andrew Jackson in 1835. 

If the power of removal is a creature of the law and there is no power 
to make the law except the two Houses of Congress, then you find the 
predicate for the statement by the Senator from Vermont from the Ju- 
diciary Committee and in his opinion of yesterday, that either House of 
Congress has the right to call for these papers by way of information. 
Under that theory of the Constitution, under that view of the power of 
removal, the Senator from Vermont is fully justified in stating that either 
House by virtue of the power it possesses over the matter of removals 
has a right to call for information. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, First session Forty-first Congress, 
page 114, I find this language used by the Senator from Vermontin the 

ebate on the tenure-of-office amendatory act of 1869: 

Mr, Ehuuxps. * * * I did not maintain or admit that the removals of the 
President authorized by a suspension of this act would be unconstitutional, be- 
cause I have always maintained, as the Senator from Ohio maintains, that this 
isa subject of 1 tive power; that it does not belong to the President by the 
Constitution, but that it belongs to the law; and that if we suspend this act, 
having confidence for the moment—to attain an object that we all want to at- 
tain—in the po sana Executive, we merely remit him to the act of 1820 and all 


the other acts that have provided for these officers, which y declare 
that he may remove them, 


In that debate is the expression of the opinion that no doubt the 
Senator from Vermont entertains to-day. I have no doubt that it is 
the legal opinion of that distinguished lawyer that under the law- 
making power of Congress the power of removal can be vested in the 
Speaker of the House, that it can be vested in the presiding officer of 
the Senate, that it can be vested in the two Houses jointly, use it 
is a pure creature of law, under the absolute control of Congress in his 
view. 

Hear what Mr. Calhoun said on that subject in the famous debate of 
1835. I read from Congressional Debates, eleventh volume, part 1, 
1834-35, page 554: 


I ask the Senators to open the Constitution, to examine it, and to find, if th 
enn, any authority given to the President to dismiss a public officer, pepa d 
can be found; the Constitution has been carefully exami and no one pre- 
tends to have found such a grant. Well, then, as there is none such, if it exists 
at all, it must exist as a power necessary and proper to execute some ted 

wer; but if it exists in that character, it belongs to Congress, and an to the 

xecutive. I venture not the assertion hastily; speak on the authority of the 

Constitution itself; the express and unequivocal authority which can not be 
denied nor contradicted. Hear what that sacred instrument says: 

` Saey Rips shall have power to make all laws which shall be necessary and 
ag or carrying into execution the foregoing powers — 

Those granted to Congress itself— 

“and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any department or officer thereof,” 

Mark the fullness of the expression. Congress shall have power to make all 
laws, not only to carry into effect the powers expressly delegated to itself, but 
those delegated to the Government, orany department or officer thereof; and of 
course com ds the power to pass laws necessary and proper to mit into 
effect the powers expressly granted to the executive department. It follows, 
of course, to whatever express grant of power to the Executive the power of 
dismissal may be supposed to attach, whether to that of seeing the law faith- 
fully executed, or to the still more comprehensive grant, as contended for by 
some, g executive powers in the President, the mere fact that it is a power 
appurtenant to another power, and necessary to carry it into effect, transfers 
it, by the provisions of the Constitution cited, from the Executive to Congress, 
and spinon it under the control of Congress, to be regulated in the manner 
which it may judge best.; 

Thatis Mr. Calhoun. 
same volume, said: 

The power of removal from office not being one of those powers which are 
expressly 1 and enumerated in the Constitution, and having, I hope, suc- 
cessfully shown that it is not essentially of an executive nature, the question 
arises, to what department of the Government does it belong,in regard to all 
offices created by law, or whose tenure is not defined in the Constitution? There 
is much force in the argument which attaches the power of dismission to the 
President and Senate conjoint! p as the appointing power. ButI think we must 
look for it to a broader and higher source—the legislative department. The 
duty of appointment may be performed under a law which enacts the mode of 
dismission. This is the case in the Post-Office Department—the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral being invested with both the power of appointment and of dismission, 


Mr. Clay, in the same debate, page 518 of the 


the same will may provide how and manner 
both cease to exist. 7ST 
hold the office, and when and how he shall be dismissed. 
There is the support the Senator from Vermont has in claiming this 
to be u legislative , the exercise of which is under the control of 
I read from a letter of Mr. Madison to Mr. Jefferson upon 
the subject of the debate in 1789, the character of question discussed 
and the character of the settlement made by the first Congress: 


The bills on the two first of these departments ave bet to the Soa En 
to a ve teresting 
N 


1 question—by what authority removals 
The Constitution being silent on the Le oon lo te OOS Four 
opinions were advanced: 1. That no removal could be made but by way of im- 
— To this it was objected that it gave to every officer, down to tide- 
eg ganar tax-gatherers, the tenure of behavior. 2. That it devolved on 
the Legislature to be disposed of as be proper. 


That is the opinion of the Senator from Vermont, supported by the 
opinions of Mr. Clay and Mr. Calhoun. 


To this it was objected that the Legislature might then dispose of it to be ex- 
ercised by themselves, or even by the House of Representatives. 3. That it was 
incident to the power 1 appointment, and therefore belo: to the President 

To thisit was said that a body, could 
not be consid an „ further than was declared; 
that such a on w: the trust of seeing the laws duly exe- 
cuted from tbe President, the most responsible, to the n- 
sible branch of the Government; that officers would intrench ves ind 
apait Senate, bid defiance to the and anarchy and 
of 5 — sone tapes tp 2 

o on for a sum- 

opinion on of removal; that in tbeir ve 
Pan Ara aN EE ee ee nirp tae . 
passions and parties other House, and reason also, be as 
little concerned as ein those matters w. are the source 
of factious an 4. That the executive power in 
the President, and the exeeutive function not taken away, 
construction 


mixing 
legislative executive departments as little as possible, and 
responsibility r 1 N 


I now come to what I consider a most luminous condensation of the 


valaa in a 8 of the United States, ro powers shall — of a Senate and 
House of Rep’ ves.” Co „therefore, can exercise no other 
powers than such as are “granted” as ve. The powers granted are such as 
are expressly in terms in the Constitution A such derivative powers 
as may be to carry them into execution, and they constitute entire 
body of the ive powers of the Government of the United States. 

If we look now to the 


express te: e an inevitable 
5 et of the OF leglaledlons capable sishiar of being 
created or controlled by act of Congress. 

2. Is it a power vested in the President and Senate jointly, only to be exer- 
cised by their concurrent act? 

The argument relied u 
moval is an incident of 


ate, shall appoint em other public ministers and consuls, judges of the 
9 Courtand all other officers,” &. 

President “shall nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, shall appoint.” This is the precise language, and beyond the au- 
thority thus gran the Senate has no other in the intment of officers. 

t is this authority? In common parlance it is called theact of confirmation 
but it is not that as a constitutional fact. I 


sees fit. The ... 
sent, not controlling even . — bd of appointment; and when it shall have 
on in the manner or t its consti 


wer is exhausted. 
In the authority thus given to the Senate of “advice and consent,” not only 


is there no authori 
ject oeme appointment. The President may nominate: eeg the Senate may exer- 


vested in that body, either in 


terms or impli- 
of the remo’ bs eyes 


ofan officer, but not even over the sub- 


& Tait or: 222 = — ta 5 vested in the Presi- 
ng fo either asa or as a power 
dent and Senate jointly, it must be found in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, for it could be lod nowhere else save in the judicial branch, and 
no one contends for that. But is it not clear from — provisions of the Con- 
stitution that it is vested 5 in the President? 

In the first place that it is an executive function is not to be denied, in all 

governments as well as in our own and by section 1 of article 2 of the Consti- 
fation it is provided that “‘the executive power shall be vested in a President of 
the United States of America.” 

It is derivable also from the provision of the Constitution a of article 
Bese ne provides that the President “shall take care that the laws shall be 

y executed.” That the power of removal is essential 

FT And by the established rule of con- 


Mr. PUGH. Asa direct authority to support the view of Mr. Mad- 
ison and the view that is understood to be that of Chief-Justice Chase, 
just read, I desire to read a decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, where the opinion was delivered by Mr. Justice Miller. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Will the Senator kindly tell us what that paper 
is which was read by the honorable Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. PUGH. - A paper read by Senator Sprague in the debate in 1869 
on the passage of the amendatory tenure- of- office act. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Signed by anybody? 

Mr. PUGH. He introduced it in these words: 


ed it makes very little difference 

to me whether it . a judge, ur anybody else. The 

iu Ent is mine, and amai will stand as the coi tional decision 
on 


The belief was, as I have understood, generally expressed that it 
was the production of Chief-Justice Chase. From whatever brain that 
argument originated, I defy the Senator from Vermont to answer it. 

In Kilbourn vs. Thompson, 103 United States Reports, Mr. Justice 
Miller, delivering the opinion of the court, said: 

It is believed to be one of the chief merits of the American system 
nstitutional la the intrusted to 


separate and 
Itis also essential to the successful work- 
= in any one of these 
powers confided to the 


others, but that each 
of owes appropriate to its own w OF its creat and no other. 


a part ot i power that his assent is required to enactment 1 
statutes and resolutions of Congress. This, however, is so as oe a limited ex- 
tent, for a bill may become a . — notwithstan: the President 
Banie taconite i Daae 8 So, also, the 


Not legislative— 


By requiring its consent to the appointment of such officers and the 
tion of ‘pia The Senate also exercises the judicial power of trying im- 
t, and the House of preferring articles of im: ment. Inthemain 
wever, that instrument, the model on which are constructed the fundamental 
laws of ae States, has blocked out with singular precision, and in bold lines, in 
its th: primary articles, the allotment of power to the executive, the legisla- 
tive,and, the judicial departments of the Government. It also remains 2 as 
a general rule, that the powers confided by the Constitution to one of these de- 
partments can not be exercised by another. It may be said that these are truisms 


which need no ition here to give them force. But while the rience of 
aeger ena da F fo nee in 
each of these branches from encroachment 


3 the others, it is not to be de- 
nied that such attemps have been made, and it is believed not always without 


success, 

The increase in the number of States, in their population and wealth and in 
the amount of power, if not in its nature, to be exercised by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, presents powerful and growing temptation to those to whom that ex- 
ercise is intrusted to overstep the just boundaries of their own department and 
enter upon the domain of one of the others, or to assume powers not intrusted 
to either of them. 

The House of Representatives, having the exclusive right to ori 95 all bills 
for raising revenue, whether by taxation or otherwise; having, with the Senate, 
=~ right to declare war, and fix the —_ nsation of all officers and servants of, 

the Government, and vote thesu which must pay that compensation; and 
being also the most numerous y wr ‘ul those in the exercise of the 

primary powers of the Government, is for these reasons least of all liable to en- 
croachment upon its uhren th domain. By reason also of its popular ori 
and the frequency e hich the short term of 3 ee its members requires 
the renewal of their auth. eat source of all 
3 of co-ordi- 


Jar exercise of unwarranted power by any other od with tow of the Govern- 


ment. It is all the more necessary, fore, that the exercise of power by this 
body, when . ſrom and independently of all other de tories 
of rig — —— with v and when called in qu ion before 
any other d receive the 


tribunal having the right to pass upon it, that it sho 
most careful scrutiny. 
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In aed geen 2 resolution — which the committee acted 
before whi Kilbourn refused „We are Ss ee House of 
Representatives not only poset nd the of its own authority, but assumed 


a power which could only be ly exercised by another branch of the Govern- 
sane because it was in its t pai age rers T. 
Suppose it had been clearly executive ? 


The Constitution declares that the judicial power of the United States shall be 
CTT such inferior courts as the Co 
from time to time ordain and establish. 3 we have said of the 


three departments be sound, this is 
equivalent to a declaration that no ju jadicini power is vested in the Co; or 


‘alin a and could only be pro; 
court of justice, and if it ern to a matter w. 
. ng, we do not, after what has been 
it Sey Se sition thatthe power attempted to 
the the proposition to the judicial and not to the legislative 
. of the Government. We think it equally clear that the power as- 
FFV 
n an. n ayo e whole 
aspect o fthe ee have been changed. 175 
Why? Because the House had power to originate impeachment, and 
80 aik call for information on which to commence that proceeding: 


"If ind pagin wed to im tho the whol 
n u avo 1 preci = e whole 


There is a recognition ae the proposition that CN one co-ordinate 
department intrusted with defined powers calls upon another for infor- 
mation in relation to the exercise of powers belonging exclusively to 
that other department, it is the duty 5 the co-ordinate d ent to 
inform the other department of the use that is intended to be made of 
the information, so that it may appear to the other co-ordinate depart- 
ment in possession of the information that it is its duty to transmit it 
to enable itto exercise a constitutional function or duty. That is pre- 
cisely the question involved in this case. 


But no such purpose is disclosed, None can e from sie pronrabio, 
and characterization of the conduct of the Secre ae ee vident, 
and the absence of an ait words impl suspicion 555 the idea 

% Secretary could only be 3 crimes 


of such purpose, for, 
and misdemeanors.” 


Now, Mr. President, let it be true that this is not a substantive ex- 
ecutive power of removal vested by the Constitution in the President 
of the United States alone; letit be true that, like the power of uppoint- 
ment, the Senate shares with the President the power of removal; let 
it be true that the power of removal is a legislative power and not an 
executive power, and that the entire regulation of it or the delegation 
of it belongs alone to Congress under the Constitution—let that all be 
true, and now I call the attention of the Senate to the expediency and 
practicability of such a pe being exercised by the Senate. 

The first witness that I shall enone upon that subject is President 
Grant. In his first message to Congress in 1869 be used the following 
language: 

It pve Eaa nAi aei reg toag the embarrassment p. 
ing on the statute-books the so-called tenure-of- 


recommend their total 
ers of the Constitution, w providing that intments made 
dent should receive the consent nt of the Senate, the latter 
power to retain in office persons — by Federal 
the will of the President. The law is ineoneletens with a 
administration of the Government. What faith can an Executive put in officials 
forced upon him, and those, too, whom he has suspended forreason? How will 

such officials be ‘likely to serve an administration which they know does not 
— them? 

The information sought of the Attorney-General by the resolution 
of the Senate is to enable it, so says the report, to decide whether it 
will advise and consent to the removal of these suspended officers, so 
that if it does notadviseand consent to the suspension or removal these 

ded officers may by operation of the tenure-of-office act go back 
into their office when the Senate adjourns. What is that but exercis- 
ing a power by the Senate of selecting the agents for the President to 
execute his constitutional duty of seeing that the laws shall be faith- 
fully executed? What is that but com ing him to take into his 
trust and confidence a man whom he has suspended from office ? 

Now I will introduce the testimony of two of the most distinguished 
men who have illustrated the history of the Republican party, Sena- 
tor Morton and Senator SHERMAN, representative men, who, on their 

rsonal experience of two years in this body, passed the following 
faena upon the operation of that law and the exercise of the power 
to-day claimed by the Senate. Senator Morton, in the debate on the 
amendment of the tenure-of-office act in 1869, found in the Congres- 
sional Globe, from which I have quoted, used the following language: 

It was said by the Senator from Illinois that from the beginning men's minds 
have divided upon the question as to whether this power of removal existed in 
the Executive absolutely or in connection with the Senate. That the President 
might exercise it absolutely in the absence of legislation or restriction is con- 
3 hy continued practice of the Government for seventy-eight years, 

wn 

But the Senator the minds of men were divided before that time on the 
s Sepa Sir, that division did not amount to much. There have been very 

lew questions raised in this country that there has not been something said on 
both sides within the last seventy or eighty years; but there has been asstrong 
a union of opinion in favor of the exercise of this power by the Executive, in 
the absence of 1 tion, as can be found, perhaps, upon the exercise of any 
other power that granted by the Constitution. Moreover, there has been a 
8 N of sentiment from the first that legislation upon that power was not 


My N of the tenure-of-office act is that it was adopted for a 


7 


5 things that had never occurred before 


that 2 intended to 
the administra- 


when it was, and was not now the law of the land, would it enter 
e head of any Senator, of any member of Congress, now to 3 
the law was brought about by a peculiar state of public 


Senator SHERMAN, in the same debate in 1869, used the following 
language: 
But now, when we appeal to the Senate to yield to the President the same 
a . ashington and every President 
Washington down to Johnson, we are refi to old manuscripts that 
— never been printed before; we are referred to the debates of Webster, and 
Clay, and Calhoun, &c. 
hat is the secret of the whole of it? Why, sir, during Washington's admin- 
istration the anti-Federalists were — . — to ö and e to his 


into 
law? The enactment of 
affairs. 


er ion 
then 8 


8 
their notions 


ferson an 

of executive authority? Reece eee any of the laws passed in 

a tee ars hy ant X Adams, Mr. Bent — 2 hich has been 
n of John n on 2 W. 

read. Then John C. Calhoun, who had quarreled drew Jac! 

up the banner of Benton and made eee Serer 


— Mr. Clay joined in. If there was so m 5 of this ex vo power, 
—— did not the Democratic party, with a majority in both Houses, and 
a President on their side, 5 these old laws which conferred upon the 
— — the power of remo 
It always been so, and it ‘shear s will be so. Notwithstanding all that 


to limit the power of the outs, and the 


outs will try to limit the power of the There is no doubt aboutit. When 


6 —— seek to limit their power. When 
the Republicans are in 8 ts, on the other hand, seek to limit 
in all times, and I do not think we are any wiscr or 


their power. So it has 
better than our fathers, and probably no worse. 

Again I read from Senator Morton in the same debate: 

What is the effect when the Senate becomes a tribunal for the trial of the 


bated yea teas 
See ei waa and as he isto be put on trial 
as to whether his judgment has been intelligent or has been an one in 
DEALA e E DISA np Toal 


8 Jair — sir, 3 any administration can be conducted efficiently un- 
law? 
et me suppose that this law remains in force, 1 


Presiden’ 
“be the atfestof ine fen Jet me puppoge that this Iaw remains in 


Here is a description of a state of things existing this very hour— 


When we come back here in the month of December we shall find a long 
docket or these of cases of s ions, perhaps several hundred of — 


they will have to be tried one by one. We take up the first case, per- 

* one afternoon or one entire executive session; it ma: 1 two or 
three; and I tell you, sir, that this Senate will not have time, f it devotes 
its whole time to the Nr of these to if the 


cases, upon 

President shall every officer thatin his judgment ought to be suspended 
for dishonesty or — It will impose upon the Senate a labor that it 
cannot perform. It will be physically impossible for it to discharge that labor. 
ere must 7 ty somewhere. The very essence 85 successful ity 
un ty 

be . Z meses Suppose he nds an officer, and the 

n of 


on this floor, of each gentleman 
it is placed between the President and Senate. neither of them will ve the 
= Sof of it. We divide it up until it amounts to nothing. 


Again, from the speech of Senator SHERMAN in the same debate I 


read as follows: 

Has the Senator from Vermont arrrived at thatexemplary and forgiving state 

of mind that he would not be w: to remove any man who with 

er in o . , or, in other words, who was a Democrat, unless he could be con- 
satisfactory evidence? 


ry 
viget EDMUNDS. Tr! reri CAR DE I ought not to have ar- 
Pap 4 that virtuous point on true principles of government whether I have 
or 
Mr. SHERMAN, I do not think so. I believe that all tho leading officers of this 


Government ou; to be in harmony with the political sentiment of the major- 

ity, and t the doctrine of Governor Mare: a Begone rather too blantly 
stated in his expression that “to the victors belong ” yet in actual 
practice, in theory, and in fact no administration of this Fos a a ever did 


or ever will exist without practically acting upon the rule that to the successful 
parts boio ng the great offices of the Government. It not be according to 
retical codes of morality and public policy which the Federalists 

of when the Democrats were in power, and which the Democrats talked of when 
the Federalists were in power, still it isarule of practical administration 
which oe always be applied in a republican form of government. 

Now, in my judgment, the tenure-of-office law can not, oe due regard to the 

interests, be be practically enforced. What has been oi within 

wo years? When wo came back here we were met with p piles of documents 
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which the President sent to us; various papers showing that certain officers of 
the Government had performed acts which in his judgment amounted to mis- 
demeanor, &c., and for which they were suspended, ‘Tie gave us specific facts 
and evidence. T. cases were referred to the appropriate committees, 


5 

sincethe time of Adam. He demanded a trial, and copies of charges and proof 
and a formal hearing before the committees of this body, he converting us into 
a court and jury to try his rease. If we could not try him, why de- 
mand and evidence 

If the tenure-of-office act was right in Peele, we were bound to examine 

case to see whether or not the accused o 

le or 
is body 
could not transact their business. These cases were referred, and, after great 
delay, were reported upon, In one case the accused was tried, convicted, and 
sent tothe 3 while we were deliberating whether he was properly 
suspended or not.“ The result was that we did not and could not determine 


‘There probably will be from five hundred to five thousand removals during 
the next year in the service of the United States in the ordinary course of the 


business of this country. The numberof officers to whose appointment the con- 
firmation of this body is required I should estimate in round numbers at from 
five to twenty thousand. e know there are great multitudes of them whose 


appointments require the confirmation of the Senate. If we have to remain 
here and act upon the cases of all removals, in order to evade the second sec- 
tion, we put ourselves to a great deal of unnecessary trouble merely to evade 
one of our own laws. If we adjourn, and leave the President without any 
wer to remove,and only the power of suspension, his hands are effectually 
ied. He can not suspend a „or a revenue officer, or any of this vast 
multitude of officers, unless he is prepared upon satisfactory evidence to make 
out a case of crime or misconduct in office. 

It is practically im ible thus to administer the Government. The practical 
effect of the tenu -office act is to keep bad men in office, to divide the respon- 
3 their misconduct, to enable the President to shield himself from ro- 
spo} ility, and to destroy the energy, efficiency, and unity absolutely necessary 
in the executive administration of various departments of the Government, 
That was the practical effect. > 

Now, Mr. President, look at the actual result as we know it existed. It was 
the common practice or applicants for office to run here to members of the Sen- 
ate and say: “I can an appointment if I am sure of confirmation.” There 
not a member of the Senate who was not pressed constantly by his constitu- 

ent inadvance on the question of confirmation and before 
“Tecan get the appointment if I am sure of confirmation,” 
w! reversed the whole order of proceeding in filling the offices of the Gov- 
Senate became the appointing power; that was the course of 


business. The result wasthat many men who had an acute sense of honor, who 
wished to be free from all this kind of double complication, would not seek or 
office under an administration so ham: and controlled. 


The duty of the Senate is to advise and consent to appointments, The Con- 
stitution confers on this body no power to remove. e consent to removals; 
we advise as to confirmations. en a man is removed from office and another 
name is sent here we pass simply upon his q m and fitness for the office ; 
but the Constitution confers upon us no power to proceed in the removal. That 
is conferred only by the tenure-of-office act. Nowhere else do we derive sucha 
power. By the tenure-of-office act the power of removal, as well as the power 
of confirmation, is co on the Senate; and I say with such a power in- 
vested in the Senate it will be impossible to avoid controversy and collision be- 
tween the executive power and the Senate, We shall share in and finally 
monopolize the power of the Executive over all the offices of the Government, 

Senators must very easily draw distinction between the power of removal and 


the er ion. The power of confirmation is a resulting power, de- 
pen on the previous act of another officer of the Government; and all we 
say in our act of confirmation is whether or not the person named is a man fit 
to the duties of the office, That power can notand will not be abused; 


but the power of removal is a very different power, a power never contemplated 
n é ” se 2 


in our on case. If this t 

wer of the Senate is removal of any officer of this 
38338 it is maintained by the Senate for its own behalf. Th 

say that, 
tain ers that were never 
and w. were then conferred fora 
to be careful that our judgment shoul 
a love of power. 
* * * * $ $ + 


We share in one-half of the legislative authority of this Government. We 
trial of impeachment. We partici 


upon the Senate until two years ago, 
by 


all officers in the e ipate with 
ecutive in the power of appointing to office, also in the power to make 
treaties, Iask ifall — 5 great powers are not sufficient for the ambition of any 
Senate, 


* . . . s 


0 * 
As a general rule, it is not wise to mingle the powers of the various depart- 
ments of the Government. are ‘nee pin divisions or I of 
the Government that stand apart from each other. They form triangle of 


ublie and upon them rest the safety, o „and conduct of society. 
These are ve, the executive, and the judi departments. They 
have been in exce; cases The Senate shares with the President 


ptional WwW 
in the 9 power, and also shares with the President in the treaty-making 
power, &. It isnot wise, in my judgment, to overlook this division of powers. 


That is the judgment of two able Senators of great peaa expe- 
rience in the exercise of the power now claimed for the ate over re- 
movals, I read now from Mr. Calhoun in the same speech from which 
I have already quoted: 


Senator from Tennessee also objects that the measure would be imprac- 
and asks, with an air of triumph, What would the Senate do if the rea- 
sons of the dent should be unsatisfactory? I do not, said Mr. C., agree 
with those who think that the Senate can or ought to continue to reject the 
tions of the President in such cases, until the officer who has been dis- 
missed shall be restored. I believe that course to be impracticable, and that in 
such a struggle the resistance of the Senate would be finally overcome. My 
hope is the fact itself that the President must assign reasons for removals 
would of itself go far to check the abuses which now exist. 


As was proposed in the bill reported from the Judiciary Committee 
at that time which never passed. 

I can not think that any President would assign to the Senate, as a reason for 
removal, that the officer removed was opposed to him on party grounds, Such 
.. S D that it io xeconelied to do many 

lausible covering which it w. notopenlyavow. But suppose 
there should — a President who would act upon the principle of removing on a 


mere difference of opinion, without any other fault in the officer, and who would 
be bold songh to avow such a reason, Congress would not be at a loss for a 
remedy, on principles for which I contend. A law might be passed that 
would reach the case; it might be declared that the removal by the President, 
if his reasons should not prove satisfactory, should act merely asa suspension 
to the termination of the next ensuing session, unless filled by the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

That is the source of the power of suspension conferred upon the 
President by the tenure-of-office act in 1867. Here is what Mr. Clay said 
on the same subject in the same debate: 

The next security was thatthe President, after displacing the meritorious of- 
ficer, could not appoint another pon without the concurrence of the Senate, 
If Mr. Madison had shown how, by any action of the Senate, the meritorious of- 
ficer could be W there would have been some security. But the President 
has dismissed him; his office is vacant; the public service uires it to be filled. 
and the President nominates a successor. In considering this nomination the 
President's partisans have contended that the Senate is not at liberty to inquire 
how the vacancy was produced, but is limited to the single consideration of the 
fitness of the person nominated. 

But suppose the Senate were to reject him, that would only leave the office 
still vacant, and would not reinstate the removed officer. The President would 
have no difficulty in nominating another, and another, until, the patience of the 
Senate being completely exhausted, they would finally confirm the appointment, 
What I have supposed is not theory, but actually matter of fact. ow often 
within a few years past have the Senate disapproved of removals from office, 
which they have been subsequently called upon to concurin filling? How often, 
wearied in rejecting, have 5 of persons for office whom they never 
would have appointed? How often have members approved of bad appoint- 
ments, fearing worse if they were rejected? If the powers of the Senate were 
exercised by one man, he might oppose, in the matter of appointments, a more 
successful resistance to executive abuses, He might take the und that, in 
eases of improper removals, he would persevere in the rejection of every person 
nominated until the meritorious officer was reinstated. But the Senate now con- 
sists of forty-eight members, nearly ey divided, one portion of which is 
ready to approve of all nominations; and of the other, some members conceive 
that they ought not to ineur the 1 pag mga ek of hazarding the continued va- 
cancy of a necessary office because the President may have abused his eee 
There is, then, no security, not the slightest practical security against a of 
the power of remoyal in the concurrence of the Senatc in appointment to office, 


Mr. President, I have already consumed much more time than I an- 
ticipated. My object was to define the character of this conflict of au- 
thority between the President of the United States and the Senate and 
to fortify the view that I take, which has always been taken by the 
Democratic party, by authorities commencing in the First Congress and 
running down to the latest period. 

Mr. Cleveland has no fear of an appeal to the people. He is responsi- 
ble to them. I suppose that the majority in this body have no fear of 
appealing to the people in favor of the omnipotence of the Senate. I 
know that we have none in appealing to the people on the omnipotence 
of the Constitution and the integrity of Mr. Cleveland's administration. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, obtained the floor. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
WILSON] yield to his colleague. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I will see what my colleague has to say. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask my colleague to yield to me that I may at this 
time call up for consideration the urgent deficiency bill. I suppose my 
colleague will not care to go on at this hour of the evening. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Ihave no objection to that if it be the 
pleasure of the Senate, retaining the floor when this measure comes 
again before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLI- 
son] moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill 
moved by him. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let this business be laid aside informally. 

Mr. ALLISON. Let it be laid aside informally 

The PRESIDENT protempore. ‘The pending resolutions will be laid 
aside informally. 

Mr. KENNA. That, of course, will leave them the unfinished busi- 
ness for to-morrow ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not wish to interfere with that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolutions will be laid before 
the Senate prior to adjournment as unfinished business. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from Iowa. 

The motion was agreed to. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 5893) to provide for certain of the most urgent deficiencies 
in the appropriations for the service of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1886, and for other purposes. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 

The first amendment was, under the head of War Department,“ 
after line 30, to insert: 

Funeral expenses of General U. S. Grant: For the payment of all funeral ex- 
penses of the late General and ex-President U. S. Grant, as estimated to Con- 


by letter of the Secretary of the Treasury February 8, 1886, being House 
fxecutive Document No. 62, Forty-ninth Congress, first session, $30,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, after line 37, to insert: 

To enable the Secretary of War to lay a new submarine cable, Block Island 
Bay, fiscal year 1886, $18,350. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, after line 66, to insert: 
POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

That the Postmaster-General be. and heis hereby, authorized to transfer from 
the appropriation for for the Post-Office ment, fiscal year 1886, to the 
appropriation for gas for buildings for the Money-Order and Sixth Auditor’s of- 
fices, year 1886, a sum not exceeding $250. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, after line 74, to insert: 


That the Postmaster-General be, and he is hereby, authorized to pay, out of 
the appropriation for rent, li pa 8 — fuel for the Post-Office Department for the 
scan par 1886, rent for the 5 ding on Capitol Hill used asa branch of the 
Washington city post-office, at a rate not to exceed per month, for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, or for such part thereof as the said building may be occupied for 
the purpose aforesaid. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, after line 82, to insert: 
SENATE. 


For miscellaneous items, exclusive of labor, being a deficiency for the fiscal 
year 1886, $3,000. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask to insert 5“ instead of 3 on line 86. 
On fall examination of that item this is n ` 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa moves to 
rae uN amendment by inserting 5“ instead of 3, so as to read 

„000. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was to. 

Mr. ALLISON. I offer the following amendment to come in just 
after line 82: 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 


For repairs to water-tank of the main building of the Freedmen's Hospital 


and Asylum, Washington, D. C., $260, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

Mr. MAXEY. I submited an amendment for the purpose of ena- 
bling the Secretary of War to carry out the provisions of the act of 
June 27, 1882, in respect to adjusting the accounts of various States 
against the Government. The whole amount asked for is $25,000, and 
the Secretary says, in a letter to me, filed with the papers, that this 
amount is necessary before he can carry that law into effect. The claims 
of the States must all stand aside until he can get the necessary appro- 
priation for clerk-hire, rooms, &c., and he asks that the amount be 
made immediately available. It is within my knowledge that the 
States have their agents here for the purpose of getting their claims 
audited, but they can do nothing until this appropriation is made. I 
offered an amendment to the bill making an appropriation of $25,000, 
and had it referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Is that amendment reported by a committee? 

Mr. MAXEY. It was presented by me to the Senate and duly re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But was it reported to the Senate from a commit- 
tee? 

Mr. ALLISON. I think the amendment is not in order. It is not 
in the nature of a deficiency. I will state to the Senator from Texas 
that the committee, after looking the matter over, thought it ought not 
to go upon this bill even if it is meritorious upon another account. 

Mr. MAXEY. Of course I never contend with the Senator from Ver- 
mont on a question of rules, but I had supposed according to the rules 
that when an amendment was offered in the Senate regularly, and regu- 


larly referred to the Committee on Appropriations, that placed it in 


the possession of the committee as something to be considered, and if 
the committee failed to act upon it the party moving it had a right to 
all the attention of the Senate to it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No; it must be reported from a committee, ex- 
pt in certain cases that are mentioned. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. According to the rule it must be re- 

rted from a committee. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to ask the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations to explain to us this very large deficiency in the 
Department of Justice for jurors and witnesses. Iam bound to sup- 
pose that the committee in some way has been able to be informed as 
to how this deficiency has occurred, so very large as it is, in this year 
which is now going on, and has in detail some statement of the various 
districts and places where the money that was regularly appropriated 
has been expended and how it happens that there is so much more 
wanted than Congress supposed in February last was necessary for car- 
rying on the Judicial Department of the Government im this way. I 
hope the Senator will explain it to us. 3 

Mr. ALLISON. Iwill send to the Secretary’s desk a letter of the 
Attorney-General and ask that that may be read now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the letter. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, Washington, February 2, 1886, 


t there was available for jurors on 
Saturday, January 30, 1 $60,209.60, and for witnesses 28 
nder of fiscal year, an appropriation 


At a co nding period of the last fiscal year Congress appropriated $50,000 
for jurors and $100,000 for witnesses. 
expenses of however, for the current fiscal year have been so 


witnesses, 
much larger that an additional appropriation of $135,000 ought to made. 
The condition of the current appropriation for witnesses appeals forcibly to 
Congress for an early appropriation, because the $4,030.30 this day available will 
be soon exhausted. 


Estimates of deficiencies are usually presented through the Secretary of the 
22 but the urgent need of an immediate appropriation is the cause of this 
application in antici on of his action. 


pei ee 2 A. H. GARLAND, Atlorney-General. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore of the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say to the Senator from Vermont and to the 
Senate that the committee did not examine in detail the expenditures 
for the current fiscal year. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Did you have them before you? 

Mr. ALLISON. We did not have them before us; and I will say to 
the Senator that it is almost impossible to examine these expenditures 
in detail by any committee of this body during the fiscal year in which 
theyare made, The truthis that the ap ropriations made last year for 
this current fiscal year were not enough, as has been shown from the 
expenditures from year to year for a number of years. 

As the statement of the Attorney-General shows, last year there was 
a deficiency apropat of $50,000 for the first item and $100,000 for 
the second, and the appropriation for the current fiscal for the first 
item, fees of jurors, was $450,000. The estimate was ,000, butin 
the usual economical processes of the two Houses theestimates and, in 
many instances, necessary estimates have been pared down. The esti- 
mate of the Department for fees of witnesses last year for the current 
year was $610,000, and the appropriation for the last year was $610,000; 
and yet there was only appropriated in the bill for the current year 
$550,000. So, if you will accept the additional estimated amount of 
$25,000, the expenditures would be the same for this current year that 
they were last year, after this appropriation is made. 

The appropriation Jast year was $610,000 for fees of witnesses, and 
the amount was expended, and the appropriation this year when this 
sum isadded will be $25,000 more. The Attorney-General gives some 
reason why this ought to be done for the current year, but—— 

Mr. EDMUNDS. You mean in his letter? 

Mr. ALLISON. In his letter. I think, however, the Senator from 
Vermont will agree with me thatit is impossible now to ascertain with 
absolute accuracy or even approaching accuracy the actual expenditures 
for the current year. These re as the Senator knows, are made 
by quarters, so that the returns have only been made, if they have all 
been made according to law, up to the 1st day of January last. Fi 

As I will frankly state to the Senate, the committee regarded the 
statements of the Attorney-General and the experience of that office 
for the last two years as a safe guide in recommending this appropria- 
tion to the Senate. : te 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, it would be gratifying ifthe Sena- 
tor from Iowa, the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, would 
advise the Senate whether the Attorney-General was ini ted, in 
addition to the letter that has been read, as to the districts or States 
wherein the deficit had occurred and the additional expenditures in 
consequence of which this increased appropriation was necessary, I 
assume that I shall be answered upon this point by the chairman of the 
Committee on 3 that no such inquiry was made. After! 
theaccusations which for months and for years have been hurled against” 
the administration of the Department of Justice under Republican At- 
torneys-General, after it has been declared that thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of dollars have been expended for political in the 
Department of Justice, that jurors have been summoned that cases 
have been trumped up by political district attorneys to enable wit- 
nesses to be summoned from great distances to appear in frivolous cases, 
and fees paid to them as a reward for political services—after these 
statements have been made and the announcement has been publicly de- 
clared that the administration under President Cleveland and Attorney- 
General Garland was to be one of economy and reform, after it has been 
announced that these cases of extravagant expenditure were to be de- 
tected and that the country was to be treated with a disclosure as to 
the corruption and extravagance and profligacy of a Republican admin- 
istration, I confess that I am somewhat rised that the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, without inquiry, without the t- 
est in ion upon the Attorney-General, should present here a bill 
for a deficiency of $185,000, which by his own confession is $25,000 
greater than might have been estimated as the expenditure under the 
precedmg year, without asking for some explanation, without asking 
for some justification on the part of the Department of Justice, without 
some showing to the country to which we are responsible for the ex- 
penditures of this money, as to the extraordinary di between 
the loud professions and protestations of this new administration upon 
the subject of economy and reform in the public service, and this vastly 
increased appropriation in a Department that has been a shining illus- 
tration of the capacity of the Democratic party for continued and con- 
tinuous defamation. | 

No language of invective has been sufficiently violent for years past to 
enable the Democratic party to characterize the administration of the 
Department of Justice. It has been declared again and again to have 
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been nothing but a political machine, intended chiefly in the Southern 
States through the elective machinery by the appointment of superfiu- 
ous officers, to enable the Republican party to maintain its power and 
to pay unjustifiable fees to itsstipendiaries; and here at the expiration 
of the first year of this administration of economy and reform the At- 
torney-General asks, in addition.to the appropriations hitherto made, 
which were declared by the Democratic party to be profligate, unwar- 
ranted, and unjustifiable, he approaches and asks for adeficiency appro- 
priation in excess of the amount that was appropriated by the Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives in their bill—$25,000 in excess of any- 
thing that ever was demanded by a Republican administration. 

If the Department of Justice needs this money it ought to have it; 
but I submit, after what we have heard for the last eight or ten years 
in this body, that it would have been highly appropriate that, before 
being called upon to vote this excessive appropriation, we should at 
least have such information as would enable us to say that the criti- 
cisms which have heretofore been made upon the expenditures of that 
Department are unjustifiable and that they were without foundation. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, of course it is very difficult for the 
Committee on Appropriations, as I said before, to secure accurate state- 
ments of these expenditures except by quarters. We found on exam- 
ination that the expenditures for the courts for the last two or three 
years were substantially those proposed by the Attorney-General for 
the current year. I called upon the Attorney-General with reference 
to these deficiencies, and he stated to me that they were necessary in 
nearly every State in the Union. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. And in the Territories as well? 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam not so clear about the Territories, except the 
Territory of Utah. There was not a suflicient sum of money, I think 
he said, in any State, certainly in very few of the States now, to carry 
on the spring terms of the United States courts, and that in every State, 
or nearly so, the courts would be suspended unless this appropriation 
was azi Ny 


Of course I agree that that is rather indefinite information; but itis 
so definite that the committee were satisfied that this appropriation 
ought to be made, even should it turn out later that there had been an 
improvident expenditure of the money already appropriated. It isim- 
possible, as the Senator from will see, for the committee at this 
time to make a detailed examination and investigation of the expendi- 
tures thus far during the current fiscal year. 

I have some 9 with my friend from Kansas, because I have 

year to statements that the Department of Justice 
had been administered in a spirit of extravagance and profligacy and 
for personal and political ends. But I believed then as I believe now, 
that that was a mere method of ing charges which only had polit- 
ical foundation and political aims; and I am glad to believe now that 
this administration, economical and virtuous as it is, and with its zeal 
for reform, has found it necessary in the administration of the Depart- 
ment of Justice to not only ire the sums which we have hitherto 
appropriated for Republican tions, but also to have an addi- 
tional sum of $25,000 beyond any sum that has been hitherto expended, 
so far as I know, by the Department in former years. 

I believe that the Committee on Appropriations have made substantial 
inquiry with reference to the necessity of these two a) ee and 
I do not believe that it is within our power to furnish a detailed state- 
ment, as I think Senators will readily see, of the tures of the 
appropriations thus far during the current year. I did not ask the 
Attorney-General for that information, but I have no doubt we could 

produce a substantial statementof the expenditures for the first half of 
the year; but that would only be ap imate. The accounts of the 
marshals and district attorneys, in the nature of things, can not have 
been adjudicated even for the first two quarters of the present fiscal 


year. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. There would be a report, if they obeyed the regu- 
233 of their operations and expenditures to the Department of 
Justice. 

Mr. ALLISON. There would be such a report. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Will the Senator from Iowa allow me to inter- 
rupt him? 

r. ALLISON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Is it not true that a large proportion at least of 
this deficiency is made by exceptional litigation going on in 
Utah under the Edmunds law for its enforcement, as well as a ly 
increased litigation in New Mexico over land questions? Is it notan 

iture made necessary by the legitimate operations of the courts 
and largely in those places? 

Mr. ALLISON. I believe the Attorney-General makes some account 
of Utah in his letter, as he did in his conversation with me; but those 
extraordinary occasions the Senator will know are occurring all the 
time. There are new and exceptional cases, but they go into the gen- 
eral range of expenditures for each year. So that made no impression 
upon my mind. I believe that with the United States courts o; 
as they are, and having the large amount of business that they have 
before them in almost every State in the Union, these sums are neces- 
eee those courts from year to year. 

will say another thing, that it is not within the power of an At- 


torney-General or head of a Department here to 3 scrutinize 
with particularity the expenditures in the courts. Many of these items 
are to be adjudicated by the judges of the courts, and much depends 
upon the efficiency and the integrity of the district attorneys and mar- 
shals throughout the country, and much depends upon the care with 
which the judges of the courts scrutinize the expenditures in the several 
courts, because when the accounts come to the Department of Justice 
with the indorsement or approval of the judges of the courts, as the 
law authorizes such approval, it is not perhaps within the province of 
an Attorney-General in every instance to carefully cut down expesdi- 
Mr. VOORHEES. I have not exchanged a single word with the At- 
torney-General upon this subject, nor have I read his report upon the 
subject, but I inquired for that information which Thad a right to sup- 
pose was in the possession of the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
Priations. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will answer, if I have not already done so, that 
the Attorney-General does state in his report and in the letter, if I re- 
member correctly, that there are extraordinary expenditures going on 
in the Territory of Utah. I have no doubt that is true to some extent, 
but that does not account for the great amount of deficiency here. 

The Senator will see thatin the first item of $50,000 the deficiency is 
made wholly because Congress last year did not appropriate money 
enough. We were told then, in quarters which I need not name, that 
with a new administration of affairs where we had expended $500,000 
$450,000 would be sufficient, and we consented to that appropriation, 
although $500,000 had been expended for perhaps two or three years 
before. Now it turns out that the expenditures of this year are likely 
to be as great as they were last year. That is all it shows. 

Mr. HALE. Was there not, in addition to the 8 given 
in the annual bills, a special appropriation last year toiiching Utah, to 
provide for the extraordinary expenses to which the Senator from In- 
diana alludes, and to which the Attorney-General has referred, in ad- 
dition to all that we gave in the regular appropriation act? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I understand not. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say that there was a special appropriation. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Not for the courts; not for jurors or witnesses. 

Mr. ALLISON. Not for those purposes, 

Mr. VOORHEES. No, not for the purposes included here. With- 
out knowing whether the Attorney-General had raised this question in 
his report I supposed it must be so, and I find out at last it is so by 
the statement of the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Indiana yield 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senator from Iowa has the floor, 

Mr. ALLISON. So IL have. The Senator says he finds out at last 
that it is so. I intended to so state in the beginning, and the letter of 
ee showing that to be one reason was read at the 

esk. 

Mr. VOORHEES. My remark made no reflection upon the fairness 
arid candor of the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. ALLISON. I intended to be ieee fair. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Ofcourse the tor knows I would be incapa- 
ble of attributing anything of that kind to him. But I wish to say 
that this is a growing country; it is enlarging its business, its area of 
activity, and litigation increases with civilization. Civilization is tak- 
ing active possession of the Territories, and the expenses of the courts 
are necessarily increased from year to year, and especially so in the 
Territory of Utah. : 

The Senator from Iowa says that to a certain extent these increased 
expenditures are made n by the anomalous condition of Utah. 
That is all I claim. I did not claim that they were all attributable to 
the condition of affairs in Utah; but it does not require any Attorney- 
General’s report or the statement of any Benator to show that neces- 
sarily the expenses of the courts are enormously increased by the en- 
forcement of the just and proper law known by the name of the Sena- 
from Vermont. I voted for the law, I believe in its execution, and 
I believe it is being faithfully executed and working great good, and 
an increased expenditure on that account is not a fair and legitimate 
subject of criticism. 

I know, too, that the business of theactiveand enterprising American 
citizens is increasing largely in the Southwest, in New Mexico, and I 
need not call attention to the same condition of things in the far North- 
west. Itis useless to say that there has been extravagance or profligacy 
in the use of the public money, unless specific items can be pointed out. 
The Senator from Kansas with his usual eloquence spoke of the ar- 
raignments that have taken place heretofore on this floor and in the 
other branch of Congress on the administration of the Department of 
Justice. I do not wish to go back into those scenes; but that there 
were abuses of the fiercestand most criminal character in years goneby, 
and not merely in spending money but for political ends and aims, I 
think thefuture calm, impartial historian will record as beyond doubt. 
I say that in no party sense, either. Possibly one party in the ascend- 
ency would have done just as theother did. Iam not prepared to say 
as to that. One party had fallen in the contest, and it took the con- 
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sequences, and in many instances they were severe beyond measure and 
almost beyond the pale of criticism. 

I do not think that these scenes and events, however, can fairly be 
laid with a fair administration of justice here. If there are 
items of expenditure in the Department of Justice at this time which 
can be pointed out as improper, unnecessary, or used for unworthy or 
illegitimate purposes, I stand here to join the Senator from Kansas in 
condemning them as freely and as far as he will; but not when it comes 
to vague criticism, and criticism can be made not so vaguely either by 
the references which I have made to the necessarily increased expendi- 
tures fot the enforcement of the laws throughout this wide expanding 
and rapidly filling country. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President, it is worthy of note that the amount 
appropriated for the fiscal year to end on the last day of June next ensu- 
ing was about $200,000 more than for the preceding fiscal year. The 
appropriation for United States marshal fees for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1885, was $612,700, while the appropriation for the year end- 
ing the 30th day of next June was $675,000. 

Mr. COCKRELL. For what year? 

Mr. PLUMB. The first sum is for the year ending the 30th day of 
June, 1885. 

Mr. COCKRELL. For the fiscal year 1885. 

Mr.PLUMB. For the fiscal year 1885; the amount being some $63,- 
000 less for the year 1885 than for the year 1886. For United States 
attorneys $345,000 were appropriated, $325,000 being the regular ap- 
propriation and $20,000 special appropriations, making a total of $345,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, while the amount appro- 

riated for the present year was $350,000. That made $5,000 more. 

We appropriated for 1885 for fees of clerks $160,000, and for 1886 
$175,000, an addition of $15,000. We appropriated for jurors for 1885 
$400,000, and for the same purpose for 1886 $450,000; thatis, an excess 
of $50,000. For witnesses in 1885 we appropriated $500,000 and for 
witnesses in 1886 $550,000, being an excess of $50,000 on that item. 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator from Kansas include the deficiencies 
for last year as well? 

Mr. PLUMB. I amspeaking of the regular appropriations. 

Mr. BECK. Does not the Senator know that we gave in the defi- 
ciency bill $50,000 for jurors and $100,000 for witnesses, to make that 

? 


u 
Mir. PLUMB. So I understand; but that is compensated for by the 

amount we propose to appropriate here. In other words, the defi- 
ciencies were less for that year than they are for this year, while the regu- 
lar appropriations were about $200,000 more. In addition to that we 
appropriated for this present year $26,000 ly for Utah. The item 
is found in the sundry civil act approved last March for the current year 
which I shall read. 

Mr. BECK.. I want to hear it. 

Mr. PLUMB. It reads as follows: 
: For the 
nited States district 


attorney and his assistants, the fees and ons of the United States commis- 
per 


of the United States marshal for the Terri 


ing witnesses, of arresting, guarding, and trans- 


jurors, subpona’ 
1 prisioners, of hiring and feeding and of suppl and caring 
or they tentiary, to be paid under the affection and approval of the Attorney- 


Mr. BECK. Is there a dollar for the pay of jurors and the pay of 
witnesses there? 

Mr.PLUMB. No; not for the pay either of jurors or witnesses, but 
the pay of marshal, the expenses of sw urors, guarding, and 
caring for prisoners, are provided for. That was done in anticipation of 
what has, I suppose, ensued. 

Mr. COCKRELL, ‘That was done also in 1885. The same thing 
was done the preceding year. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No; you have got a larger appropriation for the 
year now going than you had before. 

Mr. PLUMB. Yes. That was done in anticipation of what we have 
witnessed this year, that is to say, prosecutions under the Edmunds 
law, and it was a sum designed to cover the class of expenses named, 
which had been shown by experience to be necessary. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I should like to ask the Senator from Kansas 
if that appropriation of $26,000 met all the expenditures that have been 
incurred under the Edmunds law? 

Mr. PLUMB. Ido not know whether it has met them or not. It 
is a pretty large sum of money, however. But as I said, in addition to 
that the appropriations for jurors, for marshals, for witnesses, and so 
on, were something over $200,000 more for 1886 than they were for 
a . being excess, 

am not ing of this now for the purpose of saying thatasingle 
dollar of it has been unnecessarily expended, but at the risk a6 
peating to some extent what may have been said before—I just came 
into the Chamber—I will say that so far as I know no single appro- 
2 bill has become a Jaw in the last ten years, since I have been 
the Senate, that there was not a wrangle between the two Houses 
about the expenses of the Attorney-General’s Department, the House 
of Representatives under Democratic control asserting that the expenses 
were too large, that they were improvidently made, that the money 


was corruptly used and so on, and refusing to appropriate in full; and 
the Senate more or less actively espousing the cause of the Attorney- 
General, and would finally succeed in securing the appropriation of a 
considerable portion of what was claimed. 

Now I donot know that the Department was or was not mismanaged, as 
the Senator from Indiana says it was, but if I were going to act upon the 
same evidence which his party associates have acted upon heretofore, and 
charge that the Department was corruptly managed for the reason only 
that the appropriations for it were large and increasing from year to 
year, then I should formulate an indictment against the present ad- 
ministration with a great degree of confidence. But I do not do that 
at all, and I did not rise for any such purpose. I assume that every 
single dollar of what has been called for is legitimate, according to the 
present system of itures. I know that theaccomplished lawyer 
who is at the head of the Department of Justice would not lend him- 
self to the expenditure of a single dollar that he did not believe to be 


necessary. 

Mr. BECK. Let me ask the Senator from Kansas a question. Ido 
not want any wrangle over this matter if I can help it. 

Mr. PLUMB. Iam trying to get it out of politics, if I can, into which 
the Senator from Indiana got it. 

Mr. BECK. I ask the from Kansas if he does not know that 
every dollar paid to witnesses and jurors has to be paid upon the certifi- 
cate of the judges of the courts, and that the Attorney-General can not 
refuse to have the money paid when the certificates come in? 

Mr. PLUMB. Is that any more true now than it was last year or the 
year before? 

Mr. BECK. Is not every judge, with one or two exceptions, now 
just as he was then, a Republican? 

Mr. PLUMB. Is he not just as honest now as he was then, or is he 
any more honest now than he was then? The reſorm has not extended 
that far, perhaps. 

Mr. BECK. Therefore I do not see why the present Attorney-Gen- 
eral and the present inistration are being with extrava- 
gance in this regard when every one of the accounts was certified by 
judges who are now and were then Republicans, and the Attorney-Gen- 
eral can not refuse to pay them. 

Mr. PLUMB. I did not charge anything of the kind at all. Ionly 
said that if I were to follow the example which the Democratic party 
had set for the last twelve or fourteen years in the House of Representa- 
tives, and charged corruption simply because the amounts asked for 
were large, as they assumed to believe, and because they increased 
from year to year, then I should formulate an indictment against the 
F against the administration with great confidence. 

Mr. B I wish to say only one word more. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Kansas yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky ? 

Mr. PLUMB. Ido. 

Mr. BECK. The charges made by the Democratic party have not 
been as to the mismanagement or wrong action of the courts. The 
charges have been made because the marshals and deputy marshals have 
been sent to the polls under Davenport in New York, and under others 
elsewhere, and have been paid outside of appropriations after Con 
had refused to make appropriations to pay them. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars have been paid to marshals outside of all appropriations, 
because it was assumed they had a right to be at the polls and control 
elections. These are the things that we havecomplained of and charged, 
and if necessary we can again prove them. I shall move to go into ex- 
ecutive session pretty soon, so that we can look into this matter to- 


morrow. 

Mr. PLUMB. I can only remark in reply that Mr. Davenport and 
the election machinery in the Attorney-General’s Department in Re- 
publican times must have been a very economic institution, because it 
cost $200,000 less to carry on the Department at the time it had 
of elections and was being run by John Davenport than it does now 
when we are having honest administration! 

What I said was simply introductory to what I was about to make 
use of for the of illustrating what I think is needed now in 
connection with expenditures in this Department. I repeat now what 
I said before, that while I have not come to the consideration of this 
question with any partisan purpose at all I think it is fair to call at- 
tention to the fact, as has been done, that the expenses now are much 
larger than ever heretofore, and that the opposition party is not now 
doing as the opposition party of the former time did; it is not making 
a general run and jump at the Department because these expenses have 
increased. There been no proposition to deny the Dropar apo: 
priation, and there was no question of the amount in the co ttee. 
On the contrary, the committee said simply what the chairman has 
expressed here. We found that these expenses were going on, and 
that the courts were still to be maintained, if atall, by the payment of 
expenses during the time that will elapse until the close of the fiscal 
year. Wedid not think it wise or proper in any sense to stop the ad- 
ministration of justice. We did not deem it necessary to enter into any 
critical inquiry in regard to this matter, but were perfectly willing to 
accept the judgment of the Attorney-General as to what was necessary 
for the remainder of the fiscal year. 

I say further what I take pleasure in repeating, that I do not think 
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any person on this floor on either side of the Chamber imputes to the 
present occupant of that office a design to use one single dollar of this 
money either improperly or extravagantly. I have no doubt in the 
world that he is exercising all the supervision that he possibly can, and 
J accord to him just as much discrimination in that particular, and 
just as much integrity and determination to do his full duty as I would 
claim for anybody else. 

Mr. VOOR Will the Senator yicld to me? 

Mr. PLUMB. I will. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I wish to set one matter right. I understood the 
Senator to attribute to me a purpose or the effect of giving the discus- 
sion on this question a eee bias. The Senator did not hear his col- 
10 I presume, in the opening debate. 

Ar. PLUMB. He could not have made it any worse than you did, 

Mr. VOORHEES. He preceded me; and if the Senator did not hear 
his colleague I will advise him to read his remarks in to-morrow’s REC- 
ORD, and see whether they contain any political bias or not. I was 
simply, in a very faint and feeble and far-in-the-rear manner, trying 
to follow the footsteps of the distinguished colleague a little in fending 
off. 

Mr. PLUMB. Ah, Mr. President, that is a vain attempt; it will not 
do me any for to-day what I shall be able to read to-morrow in the 
RECORD. I heard the Senator from Indiana say what I think he said 
rather hastily, and which I do not think there is any evidence for, that 
there undoubtedly had been a very corrupt administration of the At- 
torney-General’s Office in years preceding. Ido not think anybody has 
any proof of that. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I did not say that. I did not use the word ‘‘cor- 
rupt’’ in the sense of money, but I said it had been oppressive and 
had been used for political ends. If that means corruption, it will have 
to have that meaning. I said I believed that the future impartial his- 
torian would say so, and I say it again. 

Mr. PLUMB. - Does the Senator think that we have got changed in 
that way for the better now? I suppose he is willing to certify that 
none of this money would be used for political ends. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I think not. 

Mr. PLUMB. Or that it will be hereafter so used? 

Mr. VOORHEES. If there is any of it so used, I will set an example 
which never has been set by the tor’s party, and that is, I will 
help to condemn it. I never heard any condemnation on that subject 
from him. 

Mr. PLUMB. Iam not in the habit of replying to charges that are 
not substantiated. I never have heard in any discussion on the sub- 
ject on this floor or elsewhere inregard to a misappropriation of money 
a single scintilla of proof, and yet the contention was always the same. 
Just as sure as the House of resentatives was in the hands of the 
Democratic party it refused to make the full appropriation to carry on 
this Department of the Governmeut, and it was charged that there had 
been a misappropriation and that a reform was needed. In fact, the 
idea of the i seemed to be that the whole Government 
was administered for political ends. I think it is pretty well adminis- 
tered that way now, but the party does not seem to be enjoying the 
situation quite as much as weare. They had the fun of the thing 
while we the majority and we have the fun of it now. 

These tures are widely scattered, are going on all over the 
country in such a way that it is impossible for the Attorney-General, 
however active and zealous he may Tot properly discharge the other 


duties of his t office and have that supervision which must neces- 
sarily be had by somebody over these expenses in order to bring them 
within its. And I shall consent to this appropriation with 


proper 
a perfect belief that the Attorney-General has done all that he could 
do, but with an equal belief that if the matter had been properly 
, if these expenses had been subjected to proper scrutiny, we 
should not have been confronted by this deficiency, or, at least, so large 
a one. 


The Attorney-General is not responsible for that. Congress is pri- 
marily ible for it. Here are the marshalsin e district of 
the United States, the attorneys and the clerks, the United States com- 


missioners in all of them, and all the paraphernalia and detail of the 
operations of this great Department being carried on at a great distance 
trom the seat of Government, in a manner without the supervision of 
anybody, with nearly all the compensation being paid in fees, and with 
the constant temptation, therefore, before every one to make as much 
business as possible. The system is wrong. It ought long since to 
have been remedied; it ought to be remedied now. If it were possible 
to create an officer, to delegate to somebody the per authority who 
could be relied upon to keep this active, thorough scrutiny of all the 
accounts of all the courts and all the marshals and commissioners and 
district attorneys and soon, as there ought to be, Ihave notthe slightest 
doubt the Government would save at least $200,000 every year. 

I have brought attention to this for the sole purpose of saying what I 
have now said about the irresponsible em under which this money 
is expended and 1 attention of the Senate to it with the hope 
that out of this d would grow some amendment of the system 
whereby what I believe to be æ careless, sometimes undoubtedly a eor- 
rupt use, of money is made, not corrupt in a party sense, but corrupt in 
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the personal sense, fictitious fees for marshals, unn fees for serv- 
ices in other cases, and so on. It is within the power of the marshal, 
as against almost anything the court may do, to run up large bills. 

It is true the Attorney-General, as I know he does in some of the dis- 
tricts, says, ‘‘ You can have only so much money,” but a condition of 
things comes about that seems to require more and the judge says we 
ought to have more, and the marshal says we ought to have more, and 
the clerk says we ought to have more, and the Attorney-General yields 
and the allotment is made greater. He has only a minor control over it. 
He can not give it that control which he would like to give. And soof 
the accounts in the Treasury Department. It is true they are revised 
first by the Attorney-General or some one in his office, but still it is all 
doneatarm’slength. Back of it all there ought to be some keen over- 
sight, the drastic hand of some one who not only knows what ought to 
be expended, but with the courage and the integrity to enforce that 
espa I am not prepared to suggest a way in which this may be 

one. 

While I am on this subject of deficiencies, I wish to call attention to 
the fact that while the law prohibits the creation of obligations against 
the Government beyond appropriations, except in minor cases, every year 
we appropriate from five to seven million dollars to mect overex pend- 
itures. I have felt sometimes as though one of the remedies would be 
for Congress to say, We will not appropriate a dollar, and we will let 
the public interests for the time being in certain directions go, in order 
that we may accomplish the greater good of putting a compulsion upon 
these who spend money to bring their expenses within the amount ap- 
propriated by law.” 

For instance, the law of last year and the year before said in regard 
to the care of public buildings that the Secretary of the Treasury should 
bring all those expenses within $300,000, just as plainly nominated as 
words could makeit; and yet among the very first documents met in the 
Appropriations Committee-room was a request from the Secretary of the 
Treasury that we give him more money to carry on the public-building 
service until the end of the present fiscal year, the appropriation being 
practically exhausted already. I do not speak of that to blame the 
Secretary. It is part of that custom which has grown up in adminis- 
tration cireles—and when I say administration cireles’’ I speak with- 
out any reference to the politics of the head of the administration 
but it has come to be so that those people who spend money in the 
Treasury Department, in the War Department, in the Navy Depart- 
ment, and everywhere, too much regard Congress as only a pliant tool 
to give them, whenever they demand it, whatever money they want, 
and if they do not get it in the first instance all they have to do is 
to create a deficiency, and then they come down to us with the cer- 
tainty of getting it. 

I have seen a good deal of that, as all the other members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations have. I would be glad to stop some great 
Department of this Government for three or four months in order to 
enforce upon the men who administer it and the other Departments the 
fact that when Congress says only a certain amount of money shall be 
poo it is meant, and that no more is to be spent, and they must cut 
their coat according to the cloth. But no, they know that administra- 
tions come and RIRA istrations go, and they go on spending money, 
and when they have started on a certain scale of expenditure merely 
fixing the amount of money they are to have will not stop them. 

They come to Congress and say, You will not stop the work of that 
great Department.” There surely will come up at the close some talk 
about a soldier’s claim, some horse claim, or something of that kind. 
Some poor fellow to whom is owing $100 is made to bring up the rear, 
is made the means of enforcing a claim on us for additional appropria- 
tions. Give this money or we must cut off these worthy people.’’ 
ne ee who have the largest sum, the people who are the least 
worthy, the people who are to some extent participants in this violation 
of the law, have had their money and are gone, but now ‘‘if you do not 

ive us the balance of this, of course some poor fellow will not get $100 
for his horse lost, or some poor soldier will not get his bounty.” The 
few hundred thousand dollars there are in this bill, are simply a bagi 
telle to the general deficiency bill that will come in and be passed 


fore this a ae 

Mr. COC Mr. President, a great deal of noise is being made 
over a very small matter. This is what has occurred for years. It oc- 
curred last year. On the 3d day of last March we through this 
body a deficiency bill giving $50,000 in one item and $100,000 in another; 
for fees of jurors $50,000, and for fees of witnesses $100,000, and no greni 
noise was made about it. It was done the preceding year; it has 
done almost every year. It is almost impossible for any head of a De- 
parae to estimate accurately the exact expenses that will be incurred 

‘or jurors and witnesses. There may be very few cases in court requir- 

ing the attendance of jurors; there may be very few witnesses, or there 
may be many witnesses and the jurors may be detained week after week 
and month after month. Some grand juries will meet and adjourn in 
a week or ten days; some will be insession for three months; and so it 
is with the petit jurors. 

In 1885 the same kind of an appropriation was made fer Utah, $26,- 
000, that is made in 1886. In 1885 the estimates of appropriation for 
fees of jurors for 1885-86 were $500,000, and the estimates for fees of 
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witnesses were $610,000. Four hundred thousand dollars was appro- 
priated for jurors and $500,000 for witnesses, We made an additional 
appropriation of $50,000 and $150,000. For the fiscal year 1885 86 
the appropriations were $450,000 and $550,000. The same amount is 
estimated for the fiscal year 1887, $450,000 and $550,000, respectively. 

These items occur from year to year. Every year deficiencies are pro- 
vided for. Some of them I confess that I viewin the same light as the 
Senator from Kansas [ Mr. PLUMB], regarding them as violations of the 
law. This is not a violation of the law, this is not a deficiency already 
incurred; it is to provide for witnesses and jurors to be summoned in 
the courts from now till the end of the fiscal year. The cases are pend- 
ing, and the Attorney-General has simply had the foresight to advise 
Congress that these amounts are necessary in order that the fees of the 
jurors and witnesses may be paid when the courts close. I see nothing 

litical in the matter at all, and I see no occasion for anything polit- 
ical in debating it. 

Mr, President, the fate of the Democratic administration of this coun- 
try will not bedetermined by the criticisms of this item and that item. 
It will stand upon the record it makes year by year, and when the books 
are closed and the accounts adjusted at the end of the fiscal year, then 
it will be 
expenditure for some particular thing largely in excess of what they 
were under Republican administration, and there may be items that 
will be much smaller than they were, and you can only judge of anad- 
ministration by its record when that record is completed on the 30th 
day of June in each fiscal year. 

These items are necessary and they are not extrav t; and the At- 
torney-General or the Department of Justice has very little control over 
them. The jurors are summoned, the witnesses are subpoenaed, their 
accounts are passed upon by the judge, and they are audited and allowed 
by the accounting officers of the Treasury Department where all other 
accounts are audited and adjusted, and I think the Attorney-General 
did exactly right in sending to us and asking that this appropriation be 
made in advance of the time when the jurors and witnesses would be 
subpcenaed to attend in the courts, and their certificates would be given 
to them and there would be no money to pay them. That would be 
3 expenditure beſore the appropriation was actually made. 

Now, Mr. President, these items of expenditure ſor this fiscal year 
have almost entirely been contracted and have accrued under Repub- 
lican officials. Over half the United States marshals and district attor- 
neysand nearly all of the judges are Republicans, and there is no occasion 
for any effort or attempt to cast a stigma upon the Attorney-General or 
upon the administration because this deficiency has been asked for. If 
a clean sweep had been made last spring early and all the Republican 
officials had been turned out and Democrats had been put in, and the 
expenses had been increased, there might have been a reasonable sus- 
picion. 

Mr. PLUMB. I suppose the Senator is going to admit that in that 
case probably the deficiency would have been about three-quarters of a 
million dollars. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I do not think it would have been quite as large. 
I think money would have been saved. 

Mr. PLUMB. Then why so slow in making changes? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I belong to the legislative branch and not to the 
administrative branch, and those two departments are wholly inde- 
pendent of each other, and it is wrong for either branch to undertake 
to dictate to or control the other in the exercise of its legitimate duties, 
or even to ask for its reasons. I admit that if I had had the control of 
the administrative branch a cleaner sweep would have been made than 
has been made. 

Mr. PLUMB. And you would have taken the risk of a deficiency? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I would have taken the risk ofadeficiency because, 
as I say frankly, the incumbents of the offices of marshal and district 
attorney and offices of that kind are those which every administration, 
Republican or Democratic, ought to have in sympathy with it. I be- 
lieve that they are a part and parcel of the administration, and those 
officers ought be in sympathy with the administration, whether it is 
Republican or Democratic. 

Now, sir, there have been more prosecutions in Utah probably during 
this fiscal year than in any year that has preceded it. The expendi- 
tures have been necessarily large. There have been probably more trials 
had in some of the district courts in New Mexico than usual. I hap- 
pen to know of one instance where a judge who was appointed from my 
own State and went there has had his court almost continuously in ses- 
sion di ing of a large number of cases. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Do you mean United States cases? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Yes, sir; a number of them were. As a matter 
of course a good many of them were not; but there were some of them 
United States cases, Isuppose. I know that his court has been in session 
all the time nearly, continuously. 

Mr. President, I think these items are perfectly legitimate and just, 
and there is no controversy about them. There never has been so far 
asI knowany controversy about appropriations for jurors and witnesses. 
I have never heard those items controverted before in the Senate. If 
they have been, I have forgotten it. I know that different bills have 
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come in and we have passed upon and allowed them without any quib- 
ble. As a matter of course, we all know there has been a good deal of 
contention over the appropriations for United States deputy marshals, 
and supervisors of elections, and the paraphernalia appointed under the 
election laws. We all remember the controversy over that subject, but 
there never has been in either branch of Congress, so far asI know, any 
controversy in regard to these matters, and I see no occasion for it now. 

Mr. T. R. It seems to me the general complaint made by the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] as to deficiencies is hardly fair to 
the several Departments of the Government in the past or the present. If 
six or seven million dollars of deficiency are presented to this body 
every year, it is a very evident proposition that either the Departments 
have very grossly abused the power given to them or Congress has failed 
to do its duty. If the Departments have been expending six or seven 
million dollars a year more than they ought to have done, it seems to 
me it was the duty of the proper branch of the Government to take 
such steps as would compel the cessation of that class of expenditure. 

Now the fact is, and I have no doubt it will be true with this case as 
it has been with all others in the past, that the department of the Gov- 
ernment which holds the purse and votes the money votes it with a 
disposition; and the heads of Departments come to the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations of both branches of Congress as if they were 
supplicants asking for special personal favors when they come for the 
purpose of receiving the means of executing the laws which they are 
sworn to execute. Appropriations are voted to them as if a favor was 
conferred upon the head of a Department, and more than one Depart- 
ment would have been compelled to close its doors within the last three 
years, as I know, if it had not made expenditures beyond the amount 
that had been given by Congress, 

Does anybody suppose that the Interior Department should have 

ed and cut off its work because it did not have fuel, as it did 
not have in 1884? The contingent expenses allowed were not sufficient 
to carry on the work and keep the Department buildings heated. Does 
anybody suppose that the land offices all over the country should cease 
their operations because there had been $27,000 less appropriated to 
pay the land officers than the law had provided their salaries should 
be? The Departments are compelled to go on and make deficiencies or 
to close their doors and cease business. I could take the last deficiency 
bill and call your attention to the fact i ‘nt nearly every Department 
was short in the appropriations for lights and fuel. You appoint men 
to do certain work; you send them into the field, and you provide for 
them by a per diem. You fail to appropriate a sufficiency of money to 
pay the actual expenses of travel, and they are compelled to returnand 
stay where they can be of no public service whatever, or else the De- 
partment must go on and allow them to incur a debt. 

There are two sides to this question. I have not any doubt that 
some of the Departments are sometimes extravagant; but I thinkevery 
man who has had any experience in an Executive Department of the 
Government knows that there is a disposition on the part of the head 
of that Department, if possible, to keep within the appropriations 
that are made; but when he finds that it is impossible to do so, he is 
expected to carry on the business, and if he did not do it he would 
be censured. You appropriate money for Indians; it is insufficient, 
and the head of the Department knows that if he keeps the Indians on 
the rations provided by that appropriation it will be death on the res- 
ervation and Sarara to the public service. He knowsthat the Indians 
must be either fed there beyond the appropriation or they will make 
raids upomthe settlers, or else they must be kept by the Army there to 
die for want of food. In a hundred instances of this kind every De- 
partment of the Government is compelled to go beyond the appropria- 
tions made. Take for instance the very case where the appropriation 
is said to be insufficient and has been so for several years in this very 
Department. The courts are organized and men are indicted and put 
upon trial; how can the Department here beforehand say how many 
dollars will be wanted for witnesses? How can they say how long the 
trial will last, or how many people will infringe the law, and how 
many people shall be punished? You must give to the Department 
some discretion in these matters. 

I have not any doubt but that in every administration there has been 
abuse of power. I have not any doubt that under any administration 
since this Government was organized it can be found there are expend- 
itures, sometimes in one Department and sometimes in another, which 
are improper. I have not any doubt but that has been the case within 
the last twelve months, I have called the attention of the Attorney- 
General to what I think is a gross violation of law and a useless ex- 
penditure of money. I do not hold him responsible; he has instituted 
an inquiry, and if he finds the charges are correct I have not any doubt 
but what he will remedy the evil in a summary manner. 

I do not propose to say of this administration what I would not say 
ofany other. There must be some discretion given to the heads of De- 
partments, or else you must vote a sum of money far in advance of 
what is actually necessary in many instances for the proper conduct of 
the business of the Departments. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, the upshot of the whole of this 
business is that the total appropriations, putting deficiencies and every- 
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thing together, for this current fiscal year in the respects that we are 
now speaking of are to be greater than they were in the year before. 
That would seem, as the Senator from Kansas stated, to show either 
that the present administration of affairs was more ex- 
or that 
against 

my mind there does not seem to be any escape from that dilemma. 

I called attention to this matter in the first place, for the simple pur- 
pose, in the absence of any specific information, of having the Senate 
vote under reserve these appropriations that ought to be made. The 
money is gone, and we must have more money to carry on these affairs. 
But I want our action to be such that it can not be said afterward that 
the Senate had approved the expenditures which had already been made 
by the simple circumstance without any comment that they had passed 
these deficiencies. I hope no politician and no Democrat and no Re- 
publican will complain of that. 

Whatever may be the powersof the Executiveand of his Departments, 
if he had any, as he has not under the Constitution and the laws—they 
are the Departments of the law—whatever may be their powers, I 
suppose everybody will agree that in of the expenditure of 
money the two Houses of still have some rights of inquiry and 
comment and consideration left. If that be so, then it would not be 
thought impertinent, I suppose, to ask how it comes about that this de- 
ficiency has occurred. Naturally, no doubt, in a great many respects 
it is proper to provide for it, to which we all agree, because as I say 
the money is gone and the Attorney-General (for whose personal hon- 
esty and good intentions in every I have as great regard as I 
have for that of any man in the world) has been drawn into this mat- 


eral ones. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. The general meth e covers all parts of the 
Government, and is not for any special itory or special State; it is 
left entirely to the discretion of the Department of Justice as to where 
the money is wanted for carrying on the judicial operations of the Uni- 
ted States; but I think that the excess of this year—and I am bound 
to say it fairly and without any reference to what are called party pol- 
itics—has arisen from the fact that has been stated to me in letters 
which I have received from persons whom I believe to be people who 
intend to tell the truth—they may be mistaken—that the new district 
attorneys to whom more than to anybody else the beginning of exces- 
sive expenditures is to be attributed always in the management and 
institution of tions—that the new district attorneys in their 
new zeal have gone around and, particularly in the Territories, have 
thought it fit to institute prosecutions largely beyond the justice of 
cases and prosecutions, that when they were brought before the new 
judges in the Territories designated to take the place of those who were 
suspended—— 

Mr. COCKRELL, Very few of them. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think I know that there is a very considerable 
number of them. Taking the nine Territories, we have got a consid- 
erable number of them. I say the judges, as I am informed, have found 
it necessary to quash or to dismiss instantly these indictments. I am 
making no political criticism, because it might have happened if the 
Democrats had been in twenty-five years and the Republicans had come 
in now. Iam not speaking of politics; I am speaking of facts. Iam 
advised that in one Territory a designated appointee of the President 
got up—I have forgotten the number—a very large number of prose- 
cutions, every one of which, as it is stated (which may be an extrava- 
gance; it would be almost impossible to suppose it) when brought into 


court was immediately 
Mr. COCKRELL. In what Territory? 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not think, considering the other body that 
we are supposed to belong to and not this body, as some of these sub- 
jects are under consideration there, that I had better name the Terri- 
tory just now. By and by we shall probably all know. Since I have 
found out that we are two separate states of being here, I must be a 
little careful about what I say when we are in this present existence. 
When we come into another I shall say something else. 

There is the real trouble about these expenditures in the Department 
of Justice. The Attorney-General can not help it otherwise than by 
giving notice to the official whom the law says he shall supervise that 
if he finds a given district attorney has been instituting tions, a 
large proportion of which fall and drop without trial, he will recom- 
mend to the President of the United States, if he is a designated man, 
to dismiss him at once, and if he is a regular man to him at 
once, and ask the Senate of the United States, which never has yet 
failed on such an occasion, to agree to his removal. There is where the 
trouble comes. Before the Attorney-General can know it, when he at- 
tributes to Territory A or to the State of Vermont a certain amount of 


General, 
mediately has failed in his duty. Iexpress no opinion upon any topic 
that is now before the Attorney-General on any such subject. 5 aa 
in what I am now told is another place say something about that. That 
is where the difficulty comes in with to these expenses. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator from Vermont now just imagine 
himself in the other place and let us know it? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No, Mr. President, I am notanimaginative man; 
quite the reverse. Iam simply a man of facts. 

Now as to Utah. Undoubtedly there have been greater expenditures 
in the courts there for jurors and witnesses and other items of expense 
than in the year before; but the Attorney-General in his letter asking 
for these appropriations makes no reference to that circumstance. How 
far it is an element in this deficiency we have no means of knowing. 
But I am bound to te to the Attorney-General as to Utah, as I do 
most gladly, a desire to enforce the laws there in their fullest 
and justest and most thorough way; and every penny of that is 
necessary in the most liberal way to help him do it I am ready and I be- 
lieve the Senateis ready to give. And what has been said has not been 
said with the design of preventing this appropriation which ought to be 
given, but, as I said before, of having the Senate understand in the ab- 
sence of detailed reports of these e itures that it is voting under 
reserve and is not committing itself to an approval without knowledge 
of what has before. 

Mr. McP. N. Mr. President, as this discussion is likely to 
be prolonged indefinitely and a short executive session is necessary in 
regard to some matters, I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. _ Before that motion is put the Chair 
will lay before the Senate the unfinished business. 

Mr. ALLISON. It is important that this bill be passed at an ear! 
day, and I called it up now in order that I should not interfere wi 
the regular business, 

Mr. McPHERSON. If we can have a short executive session after 
this bill is passed, I shall be satisfied. 

Mr. BECK. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Oh, no; let us finish this bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kentucky moves 
that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. BECK. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. McPHERSON, I withdraw the motion for an executive session 
if we can have a vote on the bill. 

Mr. BECK rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Kentucky rise 
to speak on the bill? 

Mr. BECK. Ido, but only to say a word. The of misman- 
agement and corruption in regard to this bill and matters connected with 
the Attorney-General’s office I think will all prove not to be well sus- 
tained, but I desire time until to-morrow morning to look into them, 
and it may be that I shall move to recommit the bill to the committee 
with instructions to summon the Attorney-General and these officials 
and see what the facts are; because if there is no mismanagement, no 
corruption or any such thing as the senior Senator from Kansas inti- 
mated, let us go the bottom of the affair, now that we have ample time, 
and it willbe quiteas profitableas the discussion which is going on here. 

Mr. INGALLS. To which Senator from Kansas does the Senator 
from Kentucky refer? 

Mr. BECK. The Senator now addressing me. 

Mr. INGALLS. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. BECK. I will read the debate in the morning. 

Mr. INGALLS. I never cast the slightest imputation upon the At- 
torney-General. I made no expression indicative of a belief in extrav- 
agant or improper appropriation of the money. I merely said what I 
did say for the purpose of pointing a moral and adorning a tale. 

Mr. BECK. I will see in the morning what the RECORD shows that 
the Senator said, and there see how much is adorned and pointed. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. McPHERSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

Mr. ALLISON. I appeal to the Senator from New Jersey to let us 
pass the bill. We can do it in a few moments. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I supposed the Senator from Iowa consented 
that we might go into executive session. 

Mr. ALLISON. Oh, no. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
withdraw his motion? 

Mr. McPHERSON. I withdraw it again. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The question is on ordering the 
amendments to be and the bill to be read a third time. 

Mr. CALL. Before the vote is taken on this bill I wish to say a few 
words. 
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The laws of this country make it imperative upon the district attor- 
ney to present the cases that arise to the jury. He has no dis- 
cretion further „„ as to what the law is. The mar- 


ments on 3 1 — ing; 
but under the law the and the mere 
advice, whether correct or moor s that 35 district attorney gives to 


the d jury in finding a tru 
possfbly increase the expense. The judge may hold his court, as I have 
albany’ cap O NO E AWO. CATE Sn ey habs 

How can the Attorney-General or the Congress of the United States 
or any one else interfere with that discretionary power of the judge? 
And when he executes his function as a judge holding court in his dis- 
cretion for one, or two, or three days, there is no power that can super- 
vise the expenses incident to the orari oer leer AORT te Ta 
and here is a bill upon which there can be no such 


The judge has a power conferred on him independent and 
in the exercise of that judicial function there is no law of that 
can interfere, and the expenses incident to it must be borne, I know 


of no way in which Congress can interfere with the action of a judgeand 
the expense incident to it. Therefore, this is a bill for the expenses 
under which the judges are responsible. 

Every item of expense is under the judge’ 's supervision and under his 
orders. It is to him that the marshal and the district attorney must 
look to be checked and controlled in order that the number of witnesses 
that are to be examined, the time that is to be consumed, which is the 
great e the time the judge holds the witnesses and the j 
and the number of witnesses that he allows to be examined in the 
of a cause, may be supervised by the judge. These are matters which 
are entirely, as the Senator from Vermont must know better than I, in 
the eee of the judge alone, and which Congress can not inter- 
fere wi 

Therefore, sir, this whole criticism is entirely out of place, The At- 
torney-General is no more responsible for the deficiency in this bill than 

rege Senators of this body or the members of the other House. 

7415 COCKRELL. Thope this bill will be itted to be passed this 
evening. It is really an important one, and I hope we shall be per- 
mitted to finish it. 

Mr. ALLISON. We are ready to vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on ordering the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and y 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will lay before the Senate 
the unfinished business, being the resolutions reported by the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
February 18. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

Mr. HOAR. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem; The motion to adjourn takes prece- 
dence. The question is on that motion. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 48 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, March 10, 1886. 


The 8 3 5 at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. 
MILBURN, D. D 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. LOUTTIT, for two days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. STRUBLE, for five days after the expiration of his present 
leave of absence, on account of important business. 


PRINTING FOR COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN WAR DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. BARKSDALE, from the Committee on Printing, submitted the 
following report: 


The Committee on Printing, to whom was referred the resolution of March 
8, 1866, to authorize the Committee on Expenditures in the War Department to 
have e printed copies of the testimony and papers relating to the disbursement 
of the public money by the Chief Signal Obiice, bs have instructed me to report the 
same withan amendment, so that it will read as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Committee on E: xpenditures in the War Department be 
ee 10 road ae for ee —(— the committee the testimony and 
papers relating e t of pu moneysb; the Chief Signal Officer, 
taken before said committee, and such other — may appertain to their 
nvestigation, the cost of the same not to exceed $500," 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was adopted. 


Mr. BARKSDALE moved to reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
Julion es aaayted; And aiso mmayoll Hat bhe motion to reconsider be 
laid on the 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


TheSPEAKER. The Chair will now proceed to call the standing 
and select committees for reports. 


INCREASE OF NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. HERBERT, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, reported a 
bill (H. R. 6664) to increase the naval establishment; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

PUBLIC LANDS, CALIFORNIA. 

Mr. HENLEY, from the Committee on the Public Lands, reported 
back with amendments the bill (H. R. 150) granting to the State of 
California 5 per cent. of the net proceeds of the sales of public lands in 
said State ; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, READING, PA. 

Mr. DIBBLE, from the Committeeon Public Buildings and Grounds, 
reported back with amendments the bill (H. R. 1983) to increase the 
appropriations for the erection of a public building at Reading, Pa.; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING, EL PASO, TEX. 


Mr. DIBBLE, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

also reported, as a substitute for the bil H. R. 2420, a bill (H. R. 6665) for 

the erection of a public building at El Paso, Tex.; which was referred to 

the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be pri 

House bill No. 2420 was ordered to be laid on the table. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, LYNN, MASS. 

Mr. WILKINS, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
reported, as a substitute for the bill H. R. 1098, a bill (H. R. 6666) for the 
erection ofa pralo pay cg aah Mass. ; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

House bill No. 1098 was ordered to be laid on the table. 

CALVIN GUNN. 


Mr. WARNER, of Missouri, from the Committee on Claims, reported 
back with amendments the bill (H. R. 5313) for the relief of Calvin 
Gunn; which was referred tothe Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

IRON MOUNTAIN BANK, SAINT LOUIS, MO. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri, from the Committee on Claims, also re- 

ported back with amendments the bill (H. R. 4570) for the relief of the 
Bien Mountain Bank, of Saint Lonis, Mo.; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, withthe 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

JOHN ELLIS. 


Mr. NEAL, from the Committee on Claims, reported back with a 
favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 3908) for the relief of John 
Ellis; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
pares Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
print 

ADVERSE REPORT. 

Mr. NEAL, from ihe Committee on Clai reported back with an 
adverse recommendation the bill (H. R. 3843) for the relief of John 
Ellis; which was laid on the table, and the accompanying report ordered 


to be printed. 
CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 


Mr. PULITZER, from the Select Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service, reported back with an adverse recommendation the bill (H. 
R. 1747) to repeal an act to regulate and improve the civil service of 
the United States approved January 16, 1883. 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri. I ask that the bill, with the adverse re- 
port, be referred to the proper Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The bill, with the adverse report, will be referred 
to the House Calendar, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri, obtained leave to file the views of the mi- 
nority of the committee on said bill. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Mr. RICHARDSON, from the Committee on Pacific 
ported, as a substitute for H. R. 3752, = bill (Hl. K. 8695) to mol 
an act entitled An act granting lands to aid in the construction of a 
railroad and telegraph line from Lake Superior to Puget Sound, on the 
Pacific harsh Tee. by the northern route,“ said Northern Pacific 
to pay the costs of surveying, selecting, and convey- 
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ing the lands granted to said railroad; which was referred to the House 
endar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
House bill No. 3752 was ordered to be laid on the table. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take up for present consideration Senate bill 141, extending the 
provisions of the act in relation to the immediate transportation of du- 
tiable to the port of Omaha. 

Mr. BEACH. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees under 
the rule for the consideration of reports. The hour begins at twenty- 
nine minutes past 12 o’clock. 

The Committee on the Militia was called. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I rise to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. The Committee on Labor was called on 
yesterday when but seven minutes of the hour remained. Does that 
comprehend all the time to which a committee would be entitled un- 
der the rule? 

The SPEAKER. Unless the hour expired while the House was con- 
sidering a bill called up by the committee, in which event the com- 
mittee would have so much of the hour next day as would be ne 
to conclude the consideration of that bill; but it could call up no other 
bill. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. But if a bill was called up within seven 
minutes of the close of the hour its consideration could go over until 
the following day? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; to the following day. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. As there are several important meas- 
ures which have been reported from the Committee on Labor, I ask 
unanimous consent that next Saturday be set apart for considering re- 
ports made by that committee. 

Mr. SPRINGER. There is a special order of the House assigning 
every Saturday for general debate. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I ask to have that order vacated. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri, from the Commit- 
tee on Labor, asks unanimous consent that the order of the House here- 
tofore made setting apart next Saturday for general debate in Commit- 
teeof the Whole House on the state of the Union be vacated, and that 
that day be set apart for the consideration of the reports from the Com- 
mittee on Labor. Is there objection. 

Mr. CRISP. I object. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I hope the gentleman from Georgia will not insist 
on his objection. The Committee on Labor has only had seven min- 


utes. 

Mr. CRISP. It will have its hour when the committee is called in 
its order. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It may be a month or more before the committee 
is called again. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I hope the gentleman will not insist on his 
objection. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Labor be allowed one hour to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Labor be allowed to occupy an hour for the 
consideration of bills to-day. 

Mr. BLAND. There are other committees having important meas- 
ures to present which are waiting their turn to be called. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri object? 

Mr. BLAND. I would not object to the assignment of next Satur- 


day. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri object? If no 
objection is made, the Committee on Labor will be called to-day. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to ask the Chair whether the committee 
is not entitled to one hour to-day, under the rule, for the purpose of pre- 
senting reports. 

The SPEAKER. Thegentleman from Missouri has just asked unan- 
imous consent that his committee should be called to-day. 

Mr. BLAND. I thought I had objected to that. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair asked twice if the gentleman from Mis- 
souri ohjected and received no response. 

Mr. BLAND. I called for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not hear the gentleman call for the 
regular order. That is equivalent to an objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to be heard fora moment on the construc- 
tion of this rule. The rule says: 


Whenever any committee shall have occupied the said hour for one day— 


Now I hold under the reading of this rule the committee is entitled 
to one hour of time, when it is called, for the purpose of presenting 
measures for consideration. The rule otherwise might allow a commit- 
tee only two minutes. This committee, as I understand, had only five 
minutes yesterday in which to present reports for consideration. 

A MEMBER. Seven minutes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Now I hold under this rule two hours of time are 
allowed to committces for the consideration of their reports. On the 


first day they are allowed sixty minutes of time to present reports. I 
will read the rule further: 

And when any proposition shall have occupied two hours on this call, it shall 
thereafter remain on the Calendar as un business. 

I hold that means that each committee is entitled to two hours of 
time, and that it can not be construed to mean that a committee shall 
only have a portion of one day. It shall have two hours, one hour to 
present measures ſor consideration and another hour, if a matter is un- 
finished, to complete its consideration. 

TheSPEAKER. What construction, then, would the gentleman from 
Illinois put upon that clause of the rule which 8 provides the 
committee shall not call up any other bill during the hour on the second 
day? The House concluded the consideration of the bill which was 
called up by the Committee on Labor yesterday, and if the Committee 
on Labor has the floor this morning, it must call up another bill in di- 
rect violation of the provision of the rule. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I suggest that should be construed in connection 
with the clause of the rule which allows a committee one hour on one 
day, and another hour the following day for the conclusion of a meas- 
ure which has been called up. Otherwise, a committee called only two 
oe before the expiration of the hour might only be able to call up 
one bill. 

The SPEAKER. But if the committee should be called this morn- 
ing, what could they do? 

Mr. SPRINGER. They could go on till they had occupied one hour. 

The SPEAKER. Notunder the rule, because it provides expressly: 

And whenever any committee shall have occupied the said hour for one day, 
it shall not be in order for such committee to d te any other ition for 
consideration until all the other committees shall have been called in their turn, 

Mr. SPRINGER. I understand. The said hour,” that means that 
they must have an hour of time before they can be cut off. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the construction of the rule is 
well settled by the practice under the old rule in relation to a morning 
hour, which prevailed in the House before the Forty-sixth Congress. 

The SPEAKER resumed the call of committees. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman’s requests have been objected to. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I understand that, Mr. Speaker, and I 
now ask unanimous consent that Thursday evening of this week be set 
apart for the consideration of bills reported from the Committee on 
Labor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. O'NEILL] asks 
unanimous consent that on Thursday afternoon next the House take a 
recess until half past 7 o’clock p. m., and that the evening session be 
set apart for the consideration of business reported from the Committee 
on Labor. Is there objection? 

Mr. TILLMAN. I object. 


PENSIONS FOR MILITIAMEN. 


Mr. MORRILL (when the Committee on Invalid Pensions was 
called). Mr. Speaker, I move to call up a bill (H. R. 4915) in relation 
to the time for filing pension claims of a certain class. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, when the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
O'NEILL] asked unanimous consent that an hour to-day be given to the 
Committee on Labor I objected. Ido not know whether he asked for 
the regular hour or foran additional hour. If it was for an additional 
hour, I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. O'NEILL] 
asked that the hour set apart under the rules should be devoted to 
business reported from the Committee on Labor. 

Mr. BLAND. If the request was merely for an additional hour, I 
would not object. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill called 
up by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MORRILL]. 

The title of the bill was read, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4915) toamend paragraph 3 of section 4693 of the Revised Statutes, 
and for other purposes, 

The SPEAKER. This bill is in Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move that the House now resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill the title of which has just been read. 

The motion was to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, Mr. Dunn in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of a bill (H. R. 4915) to amend 
paragraph 3 of section 4693 of the Revised Statutes, and for other pur- 


The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That so much of paragraph 3 of section 4693 of 
the Revised Statutes as provides that no claim of a State militiaman on account 
of disability from wounds or injury received in battle with rebels or Indians, 
while temporarily rendering service, shall be valid unless prosecuted to a suc- 
cessful issue prior to the 4th day of July, 1874, is hereby re; ed. 

Sec, 2, That the claims of all such persons now pending, or which may be 
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hereafter filed, shall be adjudicated in the same manner as claims of persons 
who have been regularly enlisted in the United States military service. 


Mr. MORRILL. Mr. Chairman, the act of July 4, 1864, provided 
that militiamen wounded or injured while in battle under the command 
of a United States officer should be placed on the pension- roll the same 
as enlisted men, but it farther provided that they should prove up their 
claims before the 4th of July, 1867, allowing them but three years. 
Afterward the act of March, 1873, provided that those claims might be 
proven up at any time before the 4th day of July, 1874. That law pro- 
vided not that the claims might be filed at any time before that date, 
but that they might be proven at any time before that date. That al- 
lowed fifteen months for proving those claims. Many claimants were 
doubtless ignorant of the requirement of the act, and very few had an 
opportunity to present their claims within the prescribed period. There 
seems to be no good reason why a man, a member of a State militia, 
fighting side by side with an enlisted man, under the command of the 
same United States officer, and wounded or injured in the same battle, 
should not be allowed a pension on account of his wounds or injuries 
thus received the same as the enlisted man by whose side he fought; 
and Congress has invariably taken that view when private bills have 
been presented. Since the expiration of the limit such bills have been 
presented at almost every session of Congress, providing for placing on 
the pension-roll members of the militia who were wounded or injured 
in battle, and those bills have universally been reported by committees 
without objection and have received the sanction of the House. The 
bill under consideration proposes merely to repeal the limitation as to 
the time of proving up these claims, thus giving the militiaman who 
was fighting under the orders of a United States officer and was wounded 
or injured in battle the same privilege in this respect that he would 
have if he had been an enlisted man. This seems to be just and right. 

Mr. LONG. How large a number of pensioners would this change 
in the law admit? 

Mr. MORRILL. Inall probability a thousand would cover the whole 
number— bly there might be two thousand. The law applies prin- 
cipally to the States of Kentucky, Missouri, Minnesota, and Kansas. In 
Minnesota it applies to the militiamen who were called ont under the 
orders of the United States Government at the time of the Sioux raid, 
and it would pension a few of those. The State most affected by the 

of this bill would be Missouri. In that State they had some 
fifty thousand militiamen called out, and the probability is that a thou- 
sand or two were wounded; but many of those called out are doubtless 
now upon the pension-roll, so that the increaseof theroll by the passage 
of this bill would be very trifling, while it would work an actof justice 
to a great many individuals who are now deprived of their just rights. 

Mr. LONG. Does it apply only to wounded men? 

Mr. MORRILL. Only to wounds or injuries in battle, not to dis- 
ability. Mr. Chairman, several cases of extreme hardship have been 
brought to my attention owing to my position on the Committee of In- 
valid Pensions. One case in particular I remember, where the whole 
force in which a militiaman was serving, under the command of a 
United States officer, was captured by the rebels, and this man was im- 
mediately taken ont and shot in retaliation for the shooting of some 
rebels a few days hefore. His widow filed her application in 1869 be- 
fore the expiration of this limit, but did not prove up the case before 
March 4, 1884, owing, I believe, to her inability to obtain some proof 
as to the death of her husband’s first wife. The result is that she gets 
no pension from the Pension Office; but she brings her case before Con- 

and the Committee on Invalid Pensions very properly granted 
her application without objection. 

I desire to state further that this bill has received the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Committee on Pensions. General Black, the Commis- 
sioner, was present when it was considered in the committee, and it 
received his hearty indorsement. Jean see no reason why there should 
be any objection to the passage of the bill. 

Mr. ROGERS. When was section 4693 passed? 

Mr. MORRILL, The first act on the subject was that of July 4, 1864, 
which provided that all non-enlisted men who were wounded or received 
injuries in battle shouid be pensioned if they were under the command 
of a United States officer. The limitation fixed by that act expired in 
1867. In 1873 the time within which claims of this kind might be 
proved up was extended for fifteen months. 

Mr. ROGERS. What is the necessity now for extending it further? 

Mr. MORRILL. For the simple reason that claims of this class are 
constantly coming before Congress, and we are constantly passing them. 
Every case of this kind that has come up since I have been a member 
of the Committee on Invalid Pensions has been passed without ques- 
tion. The passage of this bill would relieve Congress of the necessity 
of passing special legislation in these cases, and it would be a simple 
act of justice. 

Mr. ROGERS. What is the excuse for these persons not having pre- 
sented their claims long since ? 

Mr. MORRILL. The limitation as first fixed was a very short one, 
three years from the close of the war; and everybody knows that im- 
mediately after the war, in the excitement that then prevailed, very 
few pension claims were presented. The limitation as originally fixed 
expired July 4, 1867. In March, 1873, there was granted an extension 


of fifteen months, but in the short time during which that extension 
operated very few were aware that the law had been passed. 

Mr. ROGERS. Has there been any estimate of the number of cases 
to which this bill will apply? 

Mr. MORRILL. The estimate is that the number can not ibly 
exceed two thousand, and may not exceed five hundred. The bill will 
be confined in its operation almost entirely to the States of Missouri and 
Kentucky, though there are a few cases in Kansas and some in Min- 
nesota. 

A MEMBER. And West Virginia. 

Mr. ROGERS. Is there a written report? 

Mr. MORRILL. There is. 

Mr. ROGERS. I would like to hear that report read. 

Mr. MORRILL. I will send a copy to the desk, remarking, how- 
ever, that it contains no estimate as to the number of cases which the 
bill will cover. 

Mr. HALE. I wish to inquire whether under this bill the widows of 
soldiers killed in battle will be entitled to pensions. 

Mr. MORRILL. Yes, sir. The bill extends the limit so that per- 
sons who were wounded in battle may now come in; and in those cases 
where wounds were received in battle thereis record evidence; it is not 
a matter of proof outside. Besides this, the widows of persons who were 
killed in battle can come in. The number added to the pension-roll, if 
this bill be passed, will be very small; and the passage of the measure 
is a simple act of justice. [Cries of “Vote!” ‘‘ Vote!?’] 

Mr. KOGERS. I would like to hear the report read. 

The CHAIRMAN. It can be read in the gentleman’s time. 

Mr. MORRILL. I have no objection to the reading of the report, 
but I desire first to yield ten minutes to my friend from Missouri [Mr. 
WARNER]. 

Mr. ROGERS. I did not understand the gentleman’s suggestion. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas retains the floor and 
yields ten minutes to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. MORRILL. I will yield to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
RoGeErs] for the reading of the report. 

Mr. ROGERS. I want the floor in my own right. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MORRILL] 
yield the floor? 

Mr. MOKRILL. I yield the floor to the gentleman from Arkansas, 
reserving the residue of my time. 

Mr. ROGERS. [I call for the reading of the report. 

The report (by Mr. MORRILL) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
4915) to amend 3 of section 4693 of the Revised Statutes, and for other 
pu submit the following report: 

e bill under consideration T ep, poaa to repeal the limitation prescribed 
against — not enlisted in the Army of the United States, but who, while 
serving for the time being as members of the militia of any state, under orders 
of an officer of the Uni were disabled in consequence of wounds or in- 
juries received in any engagement with rebels or Indians. 

This class of persons was first provided for in section 9 of the act of July 4, 
1864, which also made provisions for the widows or dependents of such persons 
as may have been killed in such temporary service, provided, however, a claim 
under said section was prosecuted to a successful issue prior to July 4, 1867. No 
further provisions for militiamen were made until 3, 1873, when, under 
the act of that date, the limitation in this class of claims was further extended 


to July 4, 1874. 

Several States of the Union o ized their militia forces during the late war 
to aid the regular forces of the United States in the suppression of the rebellion. 
Among the States most forward in organization of their militia forces were 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Kansas, and Missouri, in particular the latter. 

Under an agreement entered into between the President of the United States 
and the governor of the State of Missouri, the latter, under date of July 22, 1362, 
called into service all arms-bearing citizens of that State. About eighty regi- 
ments were organized,and altho not constantly in the service, were more 
or less in the field aiding and assisting the forces of the United States in driving 
from the the numerous raiding parties of the confederates, as well as in 
the protection of Government property, and in particular in the carrying of the 
Paniis, Whig in those days were transported principally by stage. 

A large amount of Government stores at Springteld: Mo., for the use of the 
armies operating in Missouri, Arkansas, and Indian Territory, were saved from 
capture 7 the confederate forces under General Marmaduke by the militias of 
the State, in January, 1863. Shortly thereafter a raid into the State by General 
Shelby proved unsuccessful by reason of the timely concentration of the militia 
forces. The services of the enrolled militia during the invasion of the State by 
General Sterling Price are historical. The gallantry of these troops, as well as 
of the militia of Kansas, at the battle of the Little Blue, Missouri, in October, 
1864, materially aided in the complete rout of the confederate forces. 

Not wy were the movements of the Missouri militia controlled by the re- 
spective t commanders, who, it may be stated, were the respective 
commanders-in-chief of these forces, under the agreement heretofore referred 
to, but, with the exception of a month in 1862, were furnished by the General 
Government with transportation, subsistence, and clothing. 

The militia of other States, in cular during the first year of the war, did 
noble work for the cause of the Union; in fact were in many localities the only 
protection of the homes and property of those who sympathized with the Union 
or had joined the regular volunteer forces of the North, and on many occasions 
we —_ upon to meetin battle array the much better organized forces of 

e confederacy. 

A serious outbreak of the then powerful tribe of Sioux Indians in Minne- 

in the summer of 1862, threatened destruction of life and property ina 

on of the country then unprotected by a military force equal to the emer- 
gency. The timely organization of the militia of the State, however, soon re- 
stored peace and safety to the community affected by this outbreak, not, however, 
without serious loss of life and other casualties among the ranks of the militia. 

A number of State militiamen wounded in battle, as well as widows, &e., of 
others who lost their lives while in this temporary service, are now upon the 
pension-roll, because they were i ion of their rights and were able to sub- 
stantiate the same within the period prescribed by law, while many others, who 
were injured under like circumstances, or who lost upon the field of battle a 
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husband or father, ignorant of their rights, or unable to satisfy the Pension Of- 
fice of the merits of their respective are, because of the limitation here- 
tofore referred to, shut out from the help the Government so liberally be- 


Byars aae EC to take cognizance 
on o! co! upon © 
of a number of cases r 


ts. 
The merit of this class of cases is, as a rule, not questioned, and Congress has 
always granted the relief asked for. 

Your committee fail to see the propriety in continuing in force the statute 


which necessitates special action in each individual case arising outof this sery- 


ice, and therefore report favorably on the bill and ask that it do pass. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I have not had time to give this bill 
the consideration which it merits. Itis on its face an innocent bill 
and one which would seem to be a simple actof justice. But its terms 
are broad; and to my mind it may have a much more extensive oper- 
ation than is now contemplated. Every week we have before us for 
the action of the House numbers of special cases of soldiers asking 

ions who were in the 3 My judgment is that merito- 
rious cases of theclassto which refers had better be acted on in the 
same way. If we should now, after this long lapse of time, suffer these 
persons who were not in the regular military service of the United 
States to obtain ons through the ordinary channels of the Pension 
Office, we shall, in my judgment, open a door which will lead to large 
This bill seems to me an unsafe measure. I 
recollect distinctly that in the last Congress there was before the Commit- 
tee on Pensions, Bounty, and Back Pay a measure similar to this, ap- 
plying to the State of West Virginia. 

We shall have all these States, West Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Kansas, Maryland, Tennessee, and perhaps others, where border war- 
fare was carried on, among the others my own State of Arkansas, com- 
ing here making applications under this bill for the pensions which it 
provides. I am told the pending measure does include all cases of 
this sort. It will provide for all cases coming from the western portion 
of my own State, and portions of States lying around the Indian Terri- 
tory will also be embraced. The door will be thrown wide open for all 
kinds of testimony; all sorts of methods will be resorted to for the pur- 
pose of proving the identity of these persons with the service. 

So long as there was a limitation applied to that class of cases, within 
that period when the testimony was all fresh, before these persons be- 
came scattered throughout the country, and the procurement of evi- 
dence became difficult, we could arrive at some measure of justice and 
some degree of certainty; but now, after the lapse of twenty years, and 
perhaps more, we are u to throw the door wide open, 
when perhaps most of the witnesses have disappeared, when the pub- 
lic records to a certain extent may have been impaired and lost, and 
to reopen this whole business, involving additional force in the Pen- 
sion Office, causing delay to sop ua far more meritorious than 
these, of those too who served during the war in the regular service of 
the Government. 

Mr. PETERS. Isit not a fact that these militia organizations are of 
record in the States? 

Mr. ROGERS. My impression is that such will not be found to be 
the case in many of the States which are embraced under the provisions 
of this bill. Particularly will such not be thecase in those States where 
the people were divided among themselves during the war. We hadan 
illustration the other day in the State of Kentucky where the members 
of the same family were divided, and such was the case pretty gener- 
ally in all the border States. It was soin Arkansas and perhaps in 
Tenn Missouri, and other States. Insome of the States the State 
government itself was identified with the confederacy and there was no 
militia organization ever kept up by it operating in harmony with the 
Federal Army. So that my answer to the question of the gentleman 
from Kansas is, that while in some there may be found records in the 
States of such militia o there will be found no record in 
others. My own State, I ey fer is in the latter attitude. 

Mr. P RS. Is it not a fact that the members of the militia of the 
State of Arkansas were identified with the militia of the other States, 
and is it not true that such records will be found either in the State of 
Missouri or the State of Kansas? 

Mr. ROGERS. The very fact that the gentleman from Kansas puts 
to me an inquiry of that sort is proof he is not p to answer it; 
and I can assure him that I have no knowl which will enable me to 
affirm or deny the proposition he states, therefore, I am not dis- 
posed to vote for the pending bill until after more patient and careful 
consideration, and when I can tell exactly what be its effect upon 
the Government. 

Mr. PETERS. If the gentleman will allow me I will state I know 
that in the State of Missouri there was a record kept of all those organi- 
zations, and I also know there was such record kept in the State of 


Mr. ROGERS. That may be all true in reference to the State of 
Missouri, and it may also be true in reference to the State of 
but the gentleman must recollect that this bill embraces the State of 
Arkansas, and there is no record of such organizations embracing the 
persons included in this bill in that State. Besides, Mr. Speaker, I 
should not have much faith in militia records made up immediately 
after the close of the civil war. There was not much law in those States 


at that time, not much order, not much government. Everything 
demoralized, and it could not be otherwise. The méthods wefe a 
j Mr. PETERS I beg leave to add, also, from 

i 2 eto investigations which I 
have made in cases, that 1 know there is a militia record in 
the State of Kentucky. 

Mr. ROGERS, That may be trne; and still the gentleman does not 
answer in reference to Arkansas, I find, upon examination of the pen- 
sion reports, that Arkansas contributed some 7,000 eral 
service. It is not probable that a State w and joined the 
confederacy would have kept of record a roll of the militia connected 
at that time with the Union service. It is altogether improbable. I 
may say, Mr. Chairman, that I it as almost certain that there 
has not been preserved in the State of Arkansas any such record of troops 
contributed to the Federal service as we are told has been preserved in 
the State of Missouri and in the State of Kansas, and I should not have 
much faith in it if it had, and I do not have much faith in them. 

Now, I am willing to be as liberal as any gentleman ought to be in 
these matters, but I am not willing to reopen the door to a particular 
class of cases, and especially at this late day, after the lapse of twenty 
years, in behalf of those who served a day, or week, or month, until we 
have definite data and a well-guarded bill. 

Mr. MORRILL. I want to ask the gentleman from Arkansas if he 
considers that it is throwing the door wide open to allow pensions to men 
who were shot down in battle under the command of an officer of the 
United States Government in the defense of the Union? 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, that isnot the question presented here 
at all. These people have had their day in court, and they let it pass by. 
We had fixed a limitation for these cases. The very object of all stat- 
utes of limitation is to fix a time when society shall have rest and re- 

The question is, shall we disturb that rest now? 

Mr. MORRILL. That is all, Mr. Chairman, that this bill proposes 
to do, and before any man can get a pension under its provisions he must 
prove to the satisfaction of the Pension Office that he was in the service 
of the Government, under the command of a United States officer; and 
the Pension Office, as I understand it, will accept no proof except the 
records of the War it. 

Mr. ROGERS. That may be all very true; but does not the gentle- 
man see that you must rely upon all sorts of proof to connect the appli- 
cant with the military service of the Government? The officer under 
whose command he claims to have served may have been dead twenty 
years. If an order ever was given to enroll him in the military service 
of the Government, the officer issuing the order or directing the service 
may be dead, and the whole question left to oral proof. 

There may be no record whatever of his presence in connection with 
any branch of the military service of the Government, and yet you 
open wide the door to the introduction of any kind of proof to connect 
him therewith. 

Mr. PETERS, AIl of these records, let me state to the gentleman 
from Arkansas, are on file in the office of the Adjutant-General of the 
United States Army, and unless the applicant shows by these records 
that he was in the military service in some State in connection with 
its militia he would not be entitled to a pension. 

Mr. ROGERS. ‘The bill does not make any such distinction. That 
is a construction of the bill that is given to it by the gentleman from 
Kansas. It may be or it may not be correct. If it was the desire of 
the committee to so limit it in its operation Sore Serge have incorpo- 
rated that provision in the bill, or to accompli thing now 
by an amendment to the bill; but I have yet to hear of any such 
amendment being offered. 

I repeat, so far as my own State is concerned the whole matter is 
thrown wide open for oral proof. I take it that there is not a particle 
of evidence in the Adjutant-General’s Office which will give any cor- 
rect roll of the militia of that State during the war. I have no doubt 
other States are similarly situated. That, Mr. Chairman, is a very cer- 
tain conclusion from the facts presented. ‘The State was in a condition 
of rebellion. The government of the State was not identified with the 
Federal Government at the time, but was identified with the confed- 
erate government. It had no officer who could recognize these persons 
as being identified with the service of the United States. 

There is no mode of co this service with the service of the 
Government, except as I have said, by all kinds of irrelevant docu- 
ments or proofs which may be filed in support of the claim; and if we 
are, by a bill, to endeavor to do justice, as gentlemen claim, to those 
States whose military forces were identified with the Government of 
the United States through the State governments during the war, the 
same law should be made to embrace those persons who were identified 
with the military service of the Government during the war but whose 
State governments were not so identified; and the statement of the 
gentleman from Kansas, if it be a correct one, that such files are on 
record in the Adjutant-General’s Office, is only an additional reason 
why no measure of this kind should be made to apply to the States of 
Kansas, Missouri, or Kentucky which does not apply to my State. 

Mr. WADE. Will the gentleman allow me to him a question? 

Mr. ROGERS. Certainly, 
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Mr. WADE. I wish to ask if the State of Arkansas did not have a 
military governor, and if the seven thousand men in the service of the 
United States were not commissioned by the same governor? 

Mr. ROGERS. The seven thousand men of whom I speak belonged 
to the regular Army of the United States ; and I do not know of any 
governor—any military governor—who had his headquarters in Arkan- 
sas at that time. Iam rather inclined to think that the only governor 
that would have been safe in that State at that time would have been a 
military one, and with troops behind him, if he were attempting to 
command militia in the interest of the Federal Government. 

Mr. WADE. I wish then to inform the gentleman from Arkansas 
that Governor Phelps, of Missouri, was the military governor of the State 
of Arkansas, appointed by Mr. Lincoln, and that the militia of the State 
of Arkansas in the Federal Army had their commissions from the gov- 
ernor of Arkansas, and had just as much of an organization as he asks 
that they should have had. 

Mr. ROGERS. I would like to know just where the gentleman’s 
headquarters were at that time. I suppose they were somewhat in the 
position of General Pope’s when he issued his famous orders—in the 
saddle. 

These, I think, Mr. Chairman, are serious objections to the consid- 
eration of this bill. If we are to open up all of these claims again it 
should be only by a carefully guarded measure. We do not want now, 
after the lapse of twenty years, to open up these cases on parol testi- 
mony alone which must identify these parties with the service of the 
Government; and if it is to be done at all let it be by such a measure as 
will operate equally and uniformly upon all the States. For myself I 
think it is an exceedingly unsafe measure to pass at this time and in 
this manner. 

I yield now to the gentleman from Texas such time as he may require, 
reserving the remainder of my time. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. EDEN took the chair as 
Speaker pro tempore. 

Sundry messages in writing from the President of the United States 
were communicated to the House by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 


PENSIONS TO STATE MILITIAMEN. 


The Committee of the Whole resumed its session, 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I have had no opportunity to con- 
sider the provisions of this bill; but the facts are these: Under the act 
3 these claims were to have been presented by the 4th day of July, 


By that a period of nine years from the termination of the war in | Ain 


1865 was covered. Within that time might have understood 

their rights. And from the time of the of the first act in 1873, 

or earlier, they had till the 4th of July, 1874, to present their claims. 

That has rested until now, nearly twelve years, or more than eleven 

years. And now we are asked to a general law that is to let in 

ne of the class designated and which contains this as its second 
on: 


That the claims of all such persons now pending, or which may be hereafter 
filed, shall be adjudicated in the ame manner as claims of persons who have 
been regularly enlisted in the United States military service. 

In the report which was read, so far as I could hear it in the con- 
fusion around me, there is no pretense of a statement as to the proba- 
ble number of persons who will apply for relief under this act. No 
basis of an estimate is presented. There is no indication made to the 
House of what it is going to cost the tax-payers of this country if you 
pass this law. 

It appears to me when we propose to pass a law a due reference to 
prudence requires some effort should be made to ascertain approxi- 
mately at least how many persons there are who would probably be 
entitled to pensions under the provisions of such an act and what it is 
going to cost the Government. One thing, Mr. Chairman, is certain, 
that after the of the arrears-of-pension act a very great number 
of persons in this country discovered they were entitled to pensions 
that never knew it before. It was rather a remarkable circumstance. 
And now if we pass this act I suppose we shall have every man that 
has had rheumatism in the last twenty years here for a pension if he 
can show by any means he was on any sort of militia duty during the 
war. The terms of the act are very broad. I will read the third para- 
graph of the act of 1873. 3 

Mr. WADE. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. REAGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WADE. I think the gentleman from Texas is a fair-minded 
man and wants to do just what is right. Now, I desire to state to him 
that under this law there is no title toa pension unless a man was either 
killed or wounded in battle. 

Mr. REAGAN. PerhapsIam mistaken. Ithoughtit covered every- 
thing. Let us see. This third ph of the act of 1873, section 
4693 of the Revised Statutes, provides as follows: 

x Any o in the Army serving fox the time being as 


ganized military or naval force of the Unat States, or who pan Sean as volun- 
red and some ad service in any engagement with rebels or Indians, disabl 


in consequence of wounds or injury received in the line of duty insuch tempo- 


If it there perhaps the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. WADE] 
is right in his construction of the law. Let us see what is the next 
sentence: 

But no claim of a State militiaman or non-enlisted person on account of dis- 
ability from wounds or injury received in battle with rebels or Indians, while 
temporarily rendering service, shall be valid unless prosecuted to a successful 
issue prior to the 4th day of July, 1874. 

This covers wounds or other injuries received in the service. 

Mr. MORRILL. In battle. 

Mr.REAGAN. The second section of the bill now pending provides 

That the claims of all such ns now pending or which may be hereafter 
filed shall be adjudicated in the same manner as claims of persons who have 
been regularly enlisted in the United States military service. 

Was the language here not meant to cover every possible ground of 
claiming a pension that could be claimed under the existing law pen- 
sioning those who were in the service of the United States? If so, 
then it opens the whole field to every possible disability of those who 
were temporarily in the service. 

Mr. WADE. May I ask the gentleman from Texas a question? 

Mr. REAGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WADE. The language of the second section is ‘‘all such per- 
sons.” Does not the second section tell who those people are? There 
can not possibly be a claim for a pension under that section except in 
the case of a man who has been wounded or killed in action. 

Mr. REAGAN. The gentleman from Missouri may beright But 
from the little thought I have been able to give this bill since it has 
been called up, for I have had no other 1 to consider it, it 
seems to me taking the act of 1873 and this bill together, especially 
its second section, the effect is to open the door to every possible char- 
acter of disability, and to give rights to all claimants for pensions just 
as if they had served regularly in the Army. And twenty years isa 
long time for a man to wait to find out he is entitled to a pension from 
the Government of the United States. There may possibly be individ- 
ual cases of hardship that from some cause or other may have been over- 
looked; but if so, Congress has shown its readiness in every case of real 
merit to give whatever relief is deserved by a person who has been in 
the service of the United States. 

There is no trouble on that score. And if a general bill of this sort 
is to be passed so long after the service was rendered, and all the ail- 
ments which afflict men after the middle of life, extending over this long 
3 of twenty years, are to come in to supplement whatever may have 

incurred during the brief period of service, we can very well im- 
ine that the list of pensioners under this bill will be a very large one. 
I want to 2 5 sae Mr. ad what I have said before, that no 
one is more y than myself to aid in securing a pension for every man 
that rightfully deserves a pension for services rendered; but I want also 
to repeat my protest against the reckless manner in which we are pro- 
ceeding here to pass pension laws. It is well calculated to alarm the 
country if it does not do so, and I want to submit the suggestion that 
this going forward with reckless disregard of facts and circumstances 
and consequences to pass all sorts of pension laws must come to a reck- 
oning before long, because there are a great many tax-payers in this 
country who do not go upon the pension-rolls, and every bill that is 
— 1 8 they have to bear. ane have just 
a a i 5,000,000 for pensions. me time 
we passed a ety of pensions which we were told, when it 5 
before us, would not cost over $30,000,000, yet when the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions came to make his estimate the winter after the bill 
he showed that it would cost $750,000,000! And here we 
ve before us now another proposition of a very general character. 
The law which it proposes to amend applies to any person not an en- 
listed soldier in the Army, for the time being as a member of 
the militia of any State, under orders of an officer of the United States, 
or who volunteered for the time being to serve with any regularly or- 
ganized military or naval force of the United States, or who otherwise 
volunteered and rendered service in any engagement with rebels or In- 
dians. That language covers not only those who served under the com- 
mand of a United States officer, not only those who served in the regu- 
lar militia, but all persons who under any circumstances volunteered 
and rendered services. 

Mr. MORRILL, If the gentleman will permit me, I wish to ask 
him a question. That law has been in existence since 1864. The gen- 
tleman admits that? 

Mr. REAGAN. Les; but limited. 

Mr. MORRILL. But is it not a fact that every Commissioner of Pen- 
sions during all that period has held that, under the law, no man could 

t a pension unless he had served under the direct command of a 

nited States officer? 

Mr. REAGAN. I do not know, sir, what the rulings have been on 
that point. 

Mr. MORRILL. That is the fact. The chairman of the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions will so state. 

Mr. REAGAN. But when we read this we may consider 
what would be the effect of such a law, what would be the legal ruling 


ed | upon it—for we have to judge of that for ourselves, This language ap- 
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plies to several different classes. First, it includes ‘‘any person not an 
enlisted soldier in the Army, serving for the time being as a member of 
the militiaof any State under orders of an officer of the United States. 


That is one class. Or who volunteered for the time being to serve 
with any regularly organized military or naval force of the United 
States. That is another class. Or who otherwise volunteered and 
rendered service in any engagement with rebels or Indians.” That is 
still another class. That includes persons not belonging to any organ- 
ized force, not required to have any superior authority whatever over 
them. A handful of ‘‘jay-hawkers’’ might get pensions under that 
classification—a body of men who got together and went out on a rob- 
bing expedition—and our memories are alive to the fact that a great 
deal of that was done. Voluntary companies of jay-hawkers got 
together and went out, not to make war as civilized nations make war, 
but to rob and burn and plunder mercilessly the homes of women and 
children, yet the men who did that can come here and claim pensions 
under this law for that sort of service. I insist, Mr. Chairman, that a 
law that is susceptible of such a construction ought not to be passed; 
especially with the second section of this bill, which provides that the 
claims of all such persons now pending or which may be hereafter filed 
shall be adjudicated in the same manner as claims of persons who have 
been regularly enlisted in the United States military service.“ 

Mr. MCMILLIN. If the gentleman will permit me, I will ask him 
one question relative to that section of this bill. Would it not give 
arrears to this class of pensioners? 

Mr. REAGAN, I take it for granted that it was intended to give 
arrears. But, Mr. Chairman, the objections I have already pointed out 
to this bill seem to me sufficient to prevent its passage. Under it pen- 
sions may be given to jay-hawkers, robbers, and murderers, not sol- 
diers. That alone is a sufficient objection. We do not know and can 
not know, from anything which is stated in the report or upon the floor, 
how many claimants are to come in under the provisions of this bill or 
how much money it is to cost the Government. I os 155 very much 
that I am not able to discuss this question with as much knowledge as 
gentlemen who have given more attention to the details of the laws re- 
lating to pensions, but I do feel that I ought in every way possible to 
protest against these extravagant appropriations and provisions for pen- 
sions which are made here without any just rule for their allowance. 

Mr: ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I now yield as much of my time to 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] as he desires. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, when those who legislated contem- 
poraneously with this service passed the act under consideration there 
must have been some cause for the limitation of time then adopted. 
It requires no great sagacity on our part now to see what that cause was; 
and the question for us to determine is whether that cause never ex- 
isted, or whether, having existed, its force is so diminished as to justify 
us in repealing the limitation and throwing open this class of cases for 
all time to come. 

What were the reasons for limiting the time within which applications 
for pensions should be made in these cases? They were the very best. 
My time will not permit me to state all that could be enumerated; but 
* sufficient reason to justify the legislators who passed this act lay in 
the fact that without the limitation these claims would have continued 
to come in for years when there was no record evidence upon which the 
Government could rely concerning the claims. What was the nature 
of the service rendered by these men? They were not regularly en- 
listed in the service of the United States; they were not presumed to 
have a regular army record of enlistment; in the nature of things they 
could not have such a record. And they could not havea hospital rec- 
ord, which the regular soldier when he was wounded ordis- 
abled in the line of duty. Hence the wise legislators who framed the 
act under consideration provided that it should expire by limitation 
with the reasonable life of the persons who were contemporaneous with 
the rendering of the service. 

If we repeal that limit, what will be the result? These cases will 
come here not only this year and next year, but fora quarter of acent- 
ury or possibly halfacentary. There is, as I have said, no record evi- 
dence of enlistment in these cases, because the men were neverregularly 
in the military service of the United States. There is no hospital rec- 
ord, because in many instances the term of actual service of these men 
was only a day or perhaps an hour. Hence, when you repeal the lim- 
itation now in force and fix no limit, you open the door to the admis- 
sion of that secondary evidence which, while weak under all circum- 
stances, will be doubly weak here. 

A MEMBER, If there is no record of these men’s service how are 
they going to prove they are entitled to pensions? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I presume this bill would allow the admission of 
that secondary evidence which is allowable in other cases where pri- 
mary evidence is not obtainable; in other words, the facts entitling the 
party to a pension would be proved, not by men who were in the mili- 
tary service of the United States, but by militiamen who never enlisted 
in the United States service, who were never willing to ‘‘ cross the Ru- 
bicon ” and ‘‘burn the bridges behind them,” so far as concerned en- 
tering the service of the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of a liberal policy in the granting of pen- 
sions, No man is more ready than I am to grant pensions whore they 


are deserved. I am ready to give them, and have participated in giving 
them as cheerfully as any man here. But the very surest basis of ade- 
quate pensions to meritorious pensioners is to maintain every barrier 
that can possibly be erected for the prevention of fraud and the obtain- 
ing of pensions by those who are not entitled to them. 

I admit that there is a class of militiamen whose services may de- 
serve pensions; and this legislation as passed eleven or twelve years 
ago was wise, because it limited the time within which these claims 
should be presented and prosecuted. The intention was that they should 
be presented while the comrades of the persons making claim were still 
alive, while the battles in which they took part were fresh in the mem- 
ory of the participants. Butthe legislators who adopted this act, know- 
ing the weakness of the proof upon which the parties must rely, pro- 
vided that the act should expire by limitation in 1874. Now, shall we 
open the door which has thus been closed? Can we not better trust to 
the Pension Committee and to this House, which, whatever may be said 
of it, is never slow in granting pensions to relieve those special cases 
that may require relief? 

The CHAIRMAN. The hour for the consideration of bills under this 
order has expired and the committee will rise. 

Mr. ROGERS, I reserve the residue of my time. 

The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. 
DUNN reported that the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 4915) to 
amend paragraph 3 of section 4693 of the Revised Statutes, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolution thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sympson, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed a bill (S. 60) authorizing the con- 
struction of a bridge over the Mississippi River at or near Alton, III., 
and oe other purposes; in which the concurrence of thé House was re- 
quested. 

INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. WELLBORN. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole for the purpose of considering general appropri- 
ation bills. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union (Mr. TOWNSHEND in the chair) and resumed 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5543) making appropriations for 
the current and contingent expenses of the Indian Department, and 
for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, for the year 
ending June 30, 1887, and for other purposes. 

-The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKIN- 
RIDGE] has forty-eight minutes of his time remaining. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. [I yield to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HOLMAN ] so much of my time as he may desire. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, there is one feature of this bill on 
which I desire at this time to submit a few remarks, The feature of 
the measure to which I refer is that in regard to the support of Indian 
schools. I think thatthe items of appropriation in regard to schools as 
they appear in this bill are more satisfactory than in the act of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. This feature of this bill involves a measure of policy 
which requires, itseems to me, careful consideration. I referto the ap- 
propriation of money for the supportof Indian schools in sectionsof the 
country beyond the reservations, and also the appropriation for the ed- 
ucation of the Indian children in institutions of learning in the various 
States—institutions not established for the express purpose of Indian 
education. 

The whole appropriation made by the present bill for educational 
purposes outside of appropriations for schools provided for under treaty 
stipulations is $1,099,415. Of that sum the bill proposes to expend 
$700,000 under the following clause: 

For the support of Indian day and industrial schools, and for other educational 


urposes not hereinafter pro for; for the pu construction, and re- 
Leet of school buildings; and for purchase f é 


of horses, cattle and sheep, goats, and 
swine for schools, $700,000. 

I understand, Mr. Chairman, that in the main this sam of $700,000 
is intended to be expended within the limits of the reservations. Yet 
this is not expressed in exact terms. There seems to be, in fact, no re- 
striction imposed on the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in regard to 
the application of this sum of $700,000 to education as to where it 
shall be expended. Yet I apprehend that the object of the committee 
was to designate $700,000 as the sum which should be expended on the 
reservations in day and industrial boarding schools. After making this 
specific appropriation for such institutions of education upon the res- 
ervations $300,000 is appropriated for the support of Indian children in 
schools in the States. So I take it this $700,000 is intended to be appro- 

riated for schools within the limits of reservations. That would leave 

,915 to be expended in institutions of learning outside of the res- 

ervations and to be expended upon an unequal basis, a less sum than 
was appropriated for the current fiscal year. 

I find for support of pupils at Chilocco industrial school, Chilocco, 
Ind. T., an appropriation of $34,125; for the support of Indian indus- 
trial school at Salem, Oreg., $35,000; for support of Indian pupils at 
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Genoa, Nebr., $29,750; and for the support and education of three hun- 
dred and fifty Indian pupils at Lawrence, Kans., $61,250, 

Now, the appropriation for these four institutions is made on the basis 
of $175 per year for the support of each pupil. 

Mr. WELLBORN. If the gentleman will permit me 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WELLBORN. It is not $175 year for the support of each 
child at Carlisle. It was reduced to $167 in the last Indian appropri- 
ation bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman will notice that I have omitted Car- 
lisle. For the support of Indian industrial school at Carlisle, Pa., the 
appropriation is 880,000; for Hampton, Va., $20,040, and for the Lin- 
coln Institution, Philadelphia, $33,400, upon the basis of $167 per an- 
num for each pupil. 

In addition to those sums the amount particularly mentioned of 
$300,000 for the support of pupils at institutions of learning in the 
States, $167 for the support of each child, would make in the aggregate 
with a few other items, the amount of $399,415. There is also an item 
of $28,000 for the transportation of Indian children to and from the 
schools. 

There are but two points to which I desire to call the attention of 
the committee. One is as to the day schools provided for by the sec- 
tion of the bill which I have read, and the other in regard to the policy 
of appropriating money for the transportation of these Indian children 
from Indian reservations to the centers of civilization and there eda- 
cating them. Those are the only two subjects to which I propose to 
speak at this time.. 

First, as to day schools. I do not know whether the Committee on 
Indian Affairs have had the necessary time to consider that subject 
carefully or not, but when the opportunity occurs and the subject is 
carefully considered I think they will find that the large sums of money 
we are expending for the support of day schools among the Indians is not 
productive of satisfactory results. There areday schools on the larger 
reservations and some upon the smaller reservations in charge of the 
Government and supported by the Government, while there are in ad- 
dition a large number supported by the various denominations of Christ- 
ian people. These schools are perhaps on all the reservations, with 
the exception of that of the Navajoes and a few of others of the more 
Southern tribes. 

Experience demonstrates itis practically impossible to induce Indian 
children to attend the day schools in that systematic and man- 
ner necessary to secure any satisfactory progress. Where the Indians 
are scat , as they should be on lands in severalty, where reasonable 
p has been made, it isimpossible to gather together the necessary 
number of children to justify a school which will be of any value; 
neither the desire of the parents to have their children educated nor 
the influence of the teachers themselves can be depended on to keep the 
children together. Ithink everywhere the result is that these schools 
practically amount to nothing. The number attending is so small, the 
attendance so irregular, that no p is made. 

That seems to be the judgment of all persons so far as I am informed 
who have had experience on or an opportunity to investigate the sub- 
ject. I think, therefore, the Committee on Indian Affairs, after having 
examined the subject carefully, will reach the conclusion that the day 
schools under the support of the Government ought to be abandoned, 
and that the only schools for Indians which can produce any satisfactory 
result upon the reservations are industrial boarding schools where chil- 
dren are gathered from their homes, from their savage surroundings, 
and engaged in a regular course of study during ten or eleven months 
of the current year under the eyes of their teachers at the agencies, 
where the presence of civilized people will afford them proper supervis- 
ion and furnish beneficial and civilizing influences, 

These industrial boarding schools on the various reservations, as far 
as I am informed, have produced the most satisfactory results. The 
attendance has been quite uniform and regular, the children are not 
too remote from their parents, and fair progress is made. Indeed, sir, 
even the friends of the Indians would be not only surprised but much 
gratified at the fair progress that many Indian children in these local 
industrial boarding schools have made; and I think still more surprised 
perhaps at the extraordinary interest the parents of the children take, 
not perhaps in the education of the children but in the children them- 
selves, and the anxiety they feel for their comfort, health, and sur- 
roundings, which are manifested in every Indian community. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, and for others which I could mention 
if I had the time at my disposal, I am of the opinion that the day 
schools ought not to be perpetuated, and that the whole money appro- 
priated for educational purposes on the reservations should be expended 
in giving efficiency to the industrial boarding schools. 

The other feature, Mr. Chairman, to which I have alluded is a still 
more interesting and important one, and that is the appropriation of 
money to establish and support schools in the States away from the 
reservations and supporting Indian children in educational institutions 
not under Government control in the States. 

Mr. WILLIS. Would it interrupt the gentleman from Indiana to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. HOLMAN. No, sir. 


Mr. WILLIS. If it will not interrupt my friend in the course of his 
argument I would like to ask, as a matter of information, to have him 
state to the committee under what power of the Constitution the Fed- 
eral Government educates the Indians? I ask it, as I have said, for 
information, as itis a question that is agitated a good deal just now. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, the education of the Indian chil- 
dren by the Government was in the beginning the result of treaty en- 
gagements entered into between the General Government and the tribes. 

Mr. WILLIS. But does not the gentleman know that there isa 
million of dollars expended outside of the obligation of the treaties? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iam coming to that in a moment. 

In the main the sytem of educating the Indian children has grown 
up, as I have said, through the treaties made with the Indian tribes. 
The practice of making treaties with the tribes began at so early a date 
in the history of the country and has been so uninterrupted in its prog- 
ress until a comparatively recent date, that the constitutionality of the 
proceeding or the power of the President of the United States under the 
Constitution, by and with the advice and consentof the Senate, to treat 
with the Indian tribes can not well be called in question, whether it 
rests upon the power to regulate commerce or not. 

In the next place the power is derived from the general control of the 
Federal Government over its public lands, occupied by the tribes, its 


| original owners, and this is, as to the land itself, a field of unques- 


tioned constitutional power. And also, in the third place, the power 
of the General Government over the Territories; there the Federal power 
is also unlimited. 

Under these three powers—thatis, the power of making treaties with 
the tribes to educate their children, the power of regulating and con- 
trolling the public domain on which these people were located when 
it was acquired as an incident to the lands, and the power unlimited 
to legislate touching the Territories of the United States—has grown up, 
perhaps properly—I think properly—the exercise of this power of pro- 
viding in some manner for the education and civilization ofthe In 
children. 

When my friend touches on the other question, independent of treaty 
stipulations, leaving out that power entirely, of educating the Indian 
children in the States remote from the Territories or from the public 
lands—when he raises that question, I can only say this on the spur of 
the moment, not having considered the subject, that these children may 
be considered as simply removed from the Territories under what might 
be called an incident to their government, under the power of police 
regulations over the tribes, and with a view to their 3 in the 
interests of the pohe peace. That seems to me at first blush the only 
power that the Federal Government would have (if it such 
power) to establish institutions of learning beyond the limits of the 
public lands and the Territories for the education of the Indian chil- 
dren. As I understand it, this power is not a direct but an incidental 
power, and, as I have said, as a police regulation connected with a sub- 
ject, the public lands and the Territories, over which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has complete control. 

Mr THROCKMORTON. May I interrupt the gentleman for a mo- 
ment 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. THROCKMORTON. The Constitution of the United States 
clearly confers upon the Government the right to make treaties with 
the Indians? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. THROCKMORTON. Now, in that respect under what clause 
of the Constitution do you go beyond the treaty stipulation in this 
matter of establishing Indian schools? 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is just what I am trying to present; that the 
power of Congress over the subject-matter results from the right of the 
Federal Government to make treaties with the Indian tribes, from the 
power of Congress over the public lands, and, incidentally, over the 
people occupying it, and also its power over the Territories ; and that 
the right and power to remove the Indian children from the territory 
or the public lands, either without treaty stipulation or in pursuance 
of treaty, can only be sustained perhaps on the ground of being the 
exercise of an incidental power growing out of one of the other powers 
which I have enumerated, and as more in the nature of a power of 
police regulation, a method of promoting and protecting the 
within the regions of the country, under Federal control exclusively, 
than upon any other basis. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I desire to suggest to the gentleman from In- 
diana this question. I believe it is acknowledged upon all hands that 
the Army may be employed to keep the Indians upon their reserva- 
tions and to keep them under proper police regulations. I hardly 
think that could be derived from the war power; it can only be derived 
from a general police power. I desire tosuggest the question whether 
or no, if the Army may be employed in this way at the public expense 
to keep the Indians on their reservations under proper police 
tions, if upon the same principle the Indians alee not be educa: 
civilized with a view to the protection of the frontier. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir; as an incident to the police power. 


and 
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Mr. CUTCHEON. Whether it arises under the general-welfare 
— Tio ti that ground. I place this 
Mr. HO 4 not put it upon 

power, if it exists, upon the ground that it isa necessary incident to 
powers clearly conferred by the Constitution upon Congress. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Will the gentleman allow me 


Mr. HOLMAN. y. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Ithink the gentleman from In- 
diana did not show distinctly how this power arose under the power 
of tho General Government over the public lands. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It extends only to the Indians, to the aboriginal 
population. The powerof the Government to regulate and dispose of 
the lands would seem to necessarily imply a supervision over that por- 
tion of the population which originally occupied those lands. That 
portion of the population, according to the uniform policy of the Gov- 
ernment from the inning, is to be provided for on a principle en- 
tirely different from that which applies to the rest of the population, 
which have been treated with as distinct nations. They have been 
considered in connection with the lands acquired. In order to make 
the lands available you have adopted for the Indians a different policy 
from that which would be applied to any portion of the white popula- 
tion of the United States. And this power over the subject-matter af- 
fected by the Indians, their relation to the Territories and public lands, 
would seem to have created an incidental power in Congress. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I desire to this ques- 
tion to the gentleman: Does not the Government in the treatment of 
the original occupant of the public lands go further than simply to 
expend the proceeds of those lands on his education? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think so. But I think the power of legislation 
over the public lands and Territories which embrace the public lands 
is a much clearer solution of this question. But the power of Congress 
to legislate on the subject-matter anyhow seems vested in the Federal 
Government from the necessity of the case as necessary incidents to 
other powers. It has always been so held; ee ee tate regard 
the public domain of the United States as a great body of lands or as 
divided into Territorial governments, in either event the power of Con- 
gress over the subject is complete’and the education of the Indian chil- 
dren on the public domain, on the reservations, is incident to the other 
power. Here is a field, the public domain and Territories, where the 
power of is exclusive. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. One further question, if it 
does not interrupt the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Not at all. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Does the Government take any 
Indian children except those who are under some form of tribal govern- 
ment? Or, in other words, docs it educate any who are under any form 
of what we call civil government? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Everywhere the Indians are under some form of 
tribal government. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Not all of them. 

Mr. RYAN. I think all of them in some form or other. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There are Indiansscattered over the States of Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin and portions of Indiana and elsewhere, but they 
still seem to have some tribal relations, although not that direct tribal 
relation which is found in the Indian country or on the great reserva- 
tions. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Will the gentleman from In- 
diana permit me to interrupt him a moment? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. The gentleman from Indiana 
it seems to me has brought to our attention quite an important matter. 
As I understand the gentleman he puts the constitutional ground of de- 
fense of this appropriation upon three distinct provisions. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Not distinct, but kindred. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. The treaty-making power, 
the power over the public lands and Territories, and the power to regu- 
late commerce with the Indians. 

Mr. HOLMAN. And also the incidental power, the police power, 
incident to all governments in the execution of other powers. 

Mr. B of Kentucky. ‘Thenthereisafourth ground; 
not exactly constitutional, but growing out of the organization of the Gov- 
ernment, what the gentleman calls the police power. Can it be main- 
tained, on any one of these grounds, that the treaty-making power 
only authorizes the expenditure of the amount of money that is called 
for by the treaty? I think that isa plain proposition. The second 
ground is the power of Congress— 

To of and make all needful rules and ions the ter- 
. a 

Indians do not form part of the territory of the United States in the 
technical governmental sense of Territories. They havenot been formed 
into Territories. Therefore it must come out of the power to sell and 
regulate the public lands. Now, is there anything in the Constitution 
to indicate that the power to sell the land gives us power todo anything 
with the Indian? And is it not expressly prohibited by the provision of 
the Constitution that Congress shall have power— 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and with the Indian tribes. 


te commerce with the Indian tribes” enter into 
an educational or charitable of treating them? It seems to me 
a matter of importance to call attention to this. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No, sir. It does not seem to me that that feature 
of the power assumed to be conferred upon Congress is specially im- 
portant. The important power, so far as this subject of expenditure is 
concerned in its origin and its gradual growth and development, is the 
treaty-making power. It is to be considered, of course, that as to the 
scope of treaties the Constitution has not attempted to impose any limi- 
tation. Undoubtedly under the long- continued practice of the Govern- 
ment under that provision of the Constitution Congress has the power 
to treat indefinitely with the tribes for the education of their children. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. And, so far as the treaty 
stipulation goes, that is the origin of the power. 

Mr. HOLMAN. So far as that is concerned, there is no trouble. It 
is quite manifest that this whole system of educating the Indian chil- 
dren has grown out of the treaty-making power; but still it seems to 
me, without any reference to the question of the relation of these In- 
dians to the lands (inasmuch as all of them, with rare exceptions, oc- 
eupy lands either retained within Federal jurisdiction in States or within 
the Territories), that the absolute power of Congress to legislate over 
them, like its power over the District of Columbia, would involve the 
power to legislate for the inhabitants in relation to education as well as 
to all else, so that it would hardly be necessary to invoke the police 
power for that purpose. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. One question: Does not the 
difficulty here and do not the other difficulties suggested, 
all point to the necessity of a change of policy on the Indian question— 
the breaking up of the policy heretofore pursued, and the adoption of 
a policy that will bring the Indians in some sense within the general 
rule of citizenship of the United States? 

Mr. HOLMAN. That question is beyond the range of the discus- 
sion that I have entered upon. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Chairman, the power of the Government over 
the public lands, and the power of the Government over the Territories 
is not, it seems to me, the proper place to look for the source of power 
to provide for the education of the Indians; for the territory upon which 
they are located is presumably their territory. Of course the right of 
eminent domain is in the Government, but the territory is theirs. Nor 
do I think the right to educate the Indians comes out of any general 
mass of powers. Itseems to me thatit must rest upon the treaty-mak- 
ing power. If we, under the Constitution, can take the children from 
the Indian tribes and bring them into the States and educate them, we 
can take children from one State to another to be educated. 

I know there is a doctrine now prevalent that we can do a great deal 
on that subject of education, but I do not know where the power comes 
from. I do not see where we would get the power to take children 
from one State at the expense of the Government and take them in 
another. But I can understand that the Government may rightly pro- 
vide for matters of education by treaty stipulations with the Indians. 
We so far recognize the Indians as in t powers as to make 
treaties with them, and we may stipulate on this subject in such terms 
and in such manner as may be incident to the treaty-making power. 
In that way I seehow we can make treaties with the Indians upon this 
subject. Aside from that, however, asa mere matter of policy, I should 
say that we ought to educate the Indians in their own country and not 
transport them to a distance to be educated. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, it is fair for me to state that under this 
bill and under all our former legislation all the moneys expended under 
treaties for the education of the Indian children has been expended within 
the limits of the reservations. If there is any exception to that rule I 
do not recall it at this time. All the money a i for that purpose, 
whether expended under treaties with Indians in the Territories or else- 
where, if it was appropriated as the result of treaty stipulations, was 
expended within the limits of the reservations. I am not aware that 
any treaty has ever been made by the Government providing for the ed- 
ucation of Indian children off of their reservations. I do not believe 
the Indians could be induced to make any such treaty. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that the more we reflect upon this subject 
the more evident it must appear that this power on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, if such a power exists under the Constitution, to remove these 
Indian children from the Territories and from the reservations to re- 
mote points for education must be incident to the power of absolute goy- 
ernment over the Territories and over the public lands and the aborig- 
inal population occupying in their own right those lands, and to the 
police power which is incidental to those general powers. For wehave 
always treated with the Indians for the acquisition of their lands, rec- 
ognized their original title and their relations to at least a part of the 
lands acquired. 

Upon that foundation it seems to me the practice grew up, and prob- 
ably it can be from the standpoint of the Constitution sustained upon 
that ground. That is my view, although I believe that the removal of 
these children from the reservations was never contemplated in any 
treaty and is not productive of good to them or to the Indians in any way, 
but is injurious to the tribes. I believe that that policy should not be 
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continued, but that, on the contrary, the education of these Indian 


children should be conducted on the reservations in industrial schools ing 


under the eye of the tribes. : 

In my opinion, such schools, with the necessary practical and indis- 
pensable instruction in labor, are the most powerful agent for the ele- 
vation of the Indians, and perhaps the only agent that can elevate and 
civilize them. A properly organized and well-conducted industrial 
school, operating under the eyes of the tribe, where the children are 
taught how to work, has a more civilizing tendency than any other feat- 
ure of policy adopted by our Government in dealing with the In- 
dians. For the purpose of correcting a misapprehension which I may 
have created with regard to the day schools, I wish to say this: I have 
intended in my remarks to refer to the day schools under Government 
control, not those under private and denominational ent. 

It is found that where the day schools are under the control of efficient 
teachers who have their heart in their work, the teacher occupying the 
relation of parent to the children, and missionary influences are brought 
around the tribes, these day{schools have produced very hap: ts, 
especially on the Pacific coast. In many instances in the Northwest 
such schools have brought about an advanced state of civilization for 
the Indians, who are now in a condition to assume the exercise of citi- 
2 and to take their lands in severalty, so that the cies may 
properly be abolished. But that has not been the general experience 
up to time so fur as Government day schools are concerned. These 
successful day schools have been under the influences of different Chris- 
tian denominations. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I would ask the gentleman whether the fault 
is not rather with the administration of the system than with the sys- 
tem itself? Is it not a fact that these day schools have usually fallen 
into the hands of some dependent or relative of the agent, or some one 
about the agency who takes charge of the school merely for the sake 
of the allowance in the way of salary rather than for the purpose of 
administering to the real wants of the Indians? 

Mr. HOLMAN. In some instances that is probably the case, but 
not in all instances. It is the missionary influence in which the whole 
tribe are ultimately involved, which, it seems to me, has given those 
denominational day schools their actual value; and many of them havea 
very great value. But so far as my own experience extends the day 
schools under the charge of the Government are not, as I have before 
said, producing any satisfactory results, and are attended by an incon- 
siderable number of scholars and only at irregular intervals, 

I now come back to the only pagers on which I specially desired to 
address the committee—the expenditure of money outside the limits of 
the reservations. There is no doubt that the schools at Carlisle, Pa., 
Lawrence, Kans., Genoa, Nebr., Hampton, Va., and other points in the 
States, and the movements now in progress to establish industrial board- 
ing schools at Santa Fé, N. Mex., as well as in Colorado and elsewhere, 
have grown ont of a very philan ic and humane motive; but that 
motive has not in the whole governed and controlled this movement in 
its practical ne Paco It is manifest that this policy can rest upon 
butoneof two ideas. Oneis that the children shall be taken from their 
savage homes among the tribes and educated amid civilized surround- 
ings and influences and sent back to their tribes as missionaries of prog- 
ress and civilization. But experience demonstrates the absolute fal- 
lacy of that idea. An extended tour among the Indian tribes, North, 
Northwest, South, discloses the fact that children returning to their 
tribes after an absence of two, three, or four years find such a fearful 
difference, such a chasm between the comforts and refinements of a well 
organized and conducted school and the savage life to which they are 
returned, that it produces almost inevitably, especially among the girls, 
(the effect has been uniform so far as I am informed, except where the 

upil continues to be under the eye of the Government) a relapse into 
barbarism, the more intensified by reason of the very intelligence already 


acquired, 

This I think will be found to be the general experience. There is 
no sympathy—nothing in common—between the untutored sa and 
his daughter or son returning from Carlisle or Hampton or the Lin- 
coln Institute. There is no possibility in such cases of any sympathy 
between the parents and the child; and it is not at all remarkable (the 
difference being so great and the number of those educated so com- 
paratively small) that the latter go back to the barbarism from which 
they were originally taken. 

Another point, and a matter more to be considered, is that all you 
can do in regard to the elevation of the Indians is to rescue the chil- 
dren from the barbarism of savage life, educate them, and setile them 
in the enlightened communities where they are educated, thus saving 
them at least, and letting the adults of the present generation I 
think, when the fact is considered thatin the struggle between the In- 
dian and the white man on an equal footing the Indian inevitably goes 
down, it is not a wise philanthropy that opens up such a career for 
those we educate, 

This policy of removing the Indian from his tribe, with its surround- 
ings, and attempting to put him at once on the plane of a high civiliza- 
tion can not be successful. Human i demonstrates it can 
not be done; and you open a dreary prospect to the boys and girls edu- 
cated at these schools if you adopt the policy of settling them among 


of really sympathiz- 


The assumption that the Indian tribes themselves are incapable of 
being elevated and humanized is not borne out by experience. Wherever 
you have found humane people living among the Indians, seeking to edu- 
cate and Christianize them, the effectis seen in some degree, at least, in 
a single generation. No person can go to a reservation, especially a 
small one like the reservation at Yakima, on the eastern spurs of the 
Cascade Range, where the Indians have been under the influences of the 
Methodist Church for only a single generation, or among the Flatheads, 
on the Jocko reservation, Montana, as my friend from Kansas [Mr. 
RYAN] remarks, where the work has been under the ices of the 
Catholic Church, without seeing what has been illustrated in innumer- 
able other instances, the striking effectof Christian civilizing influences 
upon the Indians in a single generation. 

I will mention one other instance, Upon a small stream entering 
Paget Sound, the Payallup River, the Presbyterians on one side of the 
river have sought to advance the Indians in civilization, and on the 
other side the Catholics have been engaged in the same work. On 
either side of that little stream the Indian people, fragments of a num- 
ber of tribes, have grown civilized, lands have been cleared, forests re- 
moved, and comfortable homes built. On either side of the stream isa 
comfortable church building, on one side a Presbyterian church, on the 
other side a Catholic church; an Indian Presbyterian preacher in the 
one and an Indian Catholie priest in the other; and every man and 
woman there is now appealing to the Government that allotments of 
land in severalty may be made to them, and their homes, the result 
of their own labor, secured to them and their children. ¢ 

Mr. Chairman, the experiences to which I have referred are found 
exclusively, so far as I am informed, upon small Indian reservations, 
not upon the great reservations. It is therefore to be presumed that 
it has been the paternal influence which benevolent Christian people 
have exercised over these Indians which has elevated the whole tribe. 
Owing to that paternal influence the education of the children has ad- 
vanced with a cheering degree of progress. Whatever of progress in the 
education of Indian children has been brought about has been brought 
aboutat these industrial boarding schools upon the reservations. These 
industrial boarding schools are of especial interest to the Indians them- 
selves, on account of the natural interest they feel in their own chil- 
dren. Whatever may be the vices of savage life, the sentiment of de- 
yotion of ts toward their children is striki It is obvious every- 
where. It is not at all uncommon to see an old Indian woman walking 
many weary miles—50 or 70—to reach the Indian industrial boarding 
school upon a reservation to satisfy herself that her child is well. 

ames CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana has 
expired. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I desire only a few minutes more in which to com- 
plete what I have to say. 

Mr. PEEL. I will take the floor, and yield a portion of my time to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iam obliged to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

And when that object is accomplished and the Indian woman is satis- 
fied her child is well, she returns in content to her home. The removal 
of children from the reservation is a severe pang to the parent. What- 
ever you may think of the untutored savages, nevertheless it is aserious 
matter to them. The removal of Indian children to remote points in 
the judgment of some intelligent persons connected with the matter is 
believed to retard the progress of the Indians and defeat the efforts made 
for their advancement, 

The Indian boarding school necessarily has a farm in connection with 
it, which is one element in favor of the system and one which will help 
in securing their advancement. Another element in the same connec- 
tion is that the lands to be cultivated are the same kind of lands which 
these boys will be called upon to cultivate when they leave school. It 
is notlike the case of learning to cultivate lands in Pennsylvania or Vir- 
ginia, but it is learning to cultivate lands which they will cultivate in 
the future as farms; for, sir, it is mostly through the-medinm of agri- 
culture they are to advance rather than by the means of mechanical 
arts. The land, therefore, they are taught to cultivate atan Indian 
3 upon the reservation is the land they are to cultivate 
in afterlife. Their instruction there in agriculture is of practical value. 
Besides that, thefe are necessarily a great many horses and cattle upon 
these Indian reservations. 

There areon the Pine Ridge agency one hundred and seventy-two yoke 
of oxen, largely connected with the agency itself, and there are also 
many horses and mules. These animals have to be cared for, and the 
Indians can be employed to look after them. All these things have a 
certain civilizing influence. It impresses these Indian boys with the 
idea of the ts and fruits of labor. 

There are present all the time six, seven, eight, or nine teachers, in- 
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dustrial and others. There is a civilized community formed at these 
agencies which is continually growing whether there is a boarding school 
there or not. These persons form a body supposed to be interested in 


the Indians, and they form an element of immense power not only upon 
the Indian pupils attending tbe industrial schools, but also upon the 
Indians who may gather there from time to time to see how their children 
are getting along. I think it is scarcely possible to namean argument 
in favor of removing Indian children from the Indian reservations at the 
several agencies, while every one pertaining to the location of Indian 
children at industrial schools upon the reservations is not only that they 
are heneficial to the children, but to the whole Indian people and have 
a great civilizing effect. If you did not have to take a dollar from the 
Treasury, and Christian people were willing to educate these children at 
their own cost, I do not think Congress ought to permit it to be done, 
because, in my judgment, the results of the removal of Indian children 
from their reservations and teaching them in schools located at remote 
points would shock those who had caused them the moment they came 
to their know] 

Mr. LONG. me ask the gentleman from Indiana whether any 
of the scholars ever go back to become teachers at these schools? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Occasionally they do. There are a number of in- 
stances which come to my mind. Iremember one who is employed as 
a teacher in the vicinity of Standing Rock, in the northern portion of 
Dakota. I remember another instance of a bright Indian, a full blood, 
in the vicinity of Pine Ridge agency. There are other instances of the 
same kind. ‘The testimony of the Indianagents is not favorable to the 
employmentof Indian teachers because of the absence of their power to 
control the children, which is the great cause of complaint. 

But the larger number of Indian children who have gone back to the 
reservations from the schools of the States have not been employed by 
the Government and can not be employed byit. They have been em- 
ployed as far as could be as interpreters, some as teachers, and in other 
capacities; some as members of the police force; but, as I have said, the 
greater number have not been and can not be so employed, there being 
no employment for them. 

Mr. STEWART, of Vermont. Will the gentleman permit me to ask 
him whether in his opinion it is not desirable that a certain numberof 
Indians should receive, elsewhere than on the reservations, an educa- 
tion of a higher order than can be given to them at those local schools? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iam glad the gentleman has called attention to 
that point. The practice of the five civilized nations, I think, indi- 
cates the wisdom of that policy. They send off to other schools ont- 
side of the Indian Territory every year a given number of children, I 
believe some thirty-five of the brightest and best scholars. And it 
seems that this is a very desirable policy. 

Here and there, not often, but here and there you find a boy or a girl 
who desires and is capable of having a higher grade of education than 
can be obtained at the agency, because the range of education is not 
and ought not to be very extended there. 

Whatever the Indian children learn that has not some connection with 
labor amounts to but very little. The learning to read and write, 
arithmetic and geography, which they learn very rapidly, surprisingly 
so, indeed, the ordinary elements of a common-school education, but 
coupled with constant instruction in labor- acquiring habits of industry, 
is the power that must elevate these pork 

Here and there, as I have said, a boy or a girl is found showing a 
proper appreciation and peculiar fitness for advanced studies, who may 
be sent elsewhere for the benefit of the tribe; and, speaking for myself, 
I think it to be the part of wisdom to continue a single institution of 
learning—a single one outside of the limits of the reservations—if this 
policy is to becontinued, and I presume it is, where the brightest boys 
and girls might receive a higher order of education; not many, but the 
brightest; for not many would be sent if their selection was left to the 
teachers who are capable of determining their capacity and fitness. 

Mr. CANNON. Let me ask the gentleman from Indiana if it is not 
true that upon the most careful inquiry which he has been able to make, 
and from extensive travel among the Indians, that without exception 
the Indian children educated at Carlisle, Hampton, and elsewhere, off 
the reservations, who were not given employment by the Government, 
at a very early period lapsed into barbarism; and if it is not true that 
their condition was frequently worse than if they had not been edu- 
cated at all? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, yes; that, I think, is to be answered in the 
affirmative. It may be stated further that those who are familiar with 
the Indian subject, and who have lived with them, missionaries, agents, 
and teachers, and especially those military men who have been long 
stationed among the Indian tribes, but are now identified with them, 
all, without exception, express the opinion that unless the Government 
gives to the Indian girl or boy employment—in other words, unless 
they are supported by the Government, they relapse into barbarism 
when they return to the tribe; while the Indians educated on the res- 
ervation, going home once a year, seeing the old father and mother now 
and then, keep up their relations with the tribes and are not shocked 
by a return from civilization to the scenes by which they are necessa- 
rily surrounded, but are accustomed to the ways of the tribe and their 
habits; that such as keep up their relations with their tribes are not so 
influenced. I think there is little difference of opinion upon that point. 


Mr. GLASS. Will the gentleman permit a question ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GLASS. I wish to ask if these industrial schools have educated 
boys in the use of machinery and how to run it, and, if so, have any 
of them been occupied tending steam-mills or running locomotives? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think that can be answered in some degree in 
the affirmative. 

Mr. RYAN. They have illustrated their capacity. 

Mr. HOLMAN.. Yes, sir; there are instances where they are em- 
ployed in saw and grist mills at the agencies in running machinery, 

ut generally there is the supervision of a white man. 

Mr. BUCK. I und the gentlemen from Indiana, if he will 
permit an interruption, to answer the question of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CAN NON] in the affirmative. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir. - 

Mr. BUCK. Do I understand the gentleman to say that all the In- 
dian children educated at Carlisle, or most of those that leave it, lapse 
back into barbarism when they return to the tribe—a barbarism worse 
than before ? 

Mr. HOLMAN, That was not exactly the form of the gentleman’s 
question. 

Mr. BUCK. I understood the gentleman to ask if these children did 
not lapse back into a worse state of barbarism than before. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I did not understand the question as being confined 
to all the children, but to certain of them who had not been employed 
by the Government. However, the gentleman himself made that ex- 
ception, I believe. But besides that, the question of the gentleman 
from Illinois would not embrace all of the Indians. It embraces the 
Indians who went from the school to the great Sioux reservation or to 
the Crow reservation or to the reservations in the Northwest and to 
certain sections of the country; but it can not be said properly to ap- 
ply to all of the reservations without exception. But to the extent of 
my own observation, and from information that I have had from 
others in the course of an investigation of the subject, I believe that 
unless the Indians happen to be employed under the Government as 
interpreters, teachers, or in some other capacity they are very apt to 
revert, upon their return to the tribe, to the condition in which the 
tribe itself may be. 

Mr. RSEY. Does not that apply to the blanket Indians, not to 
Indians who have built houses and have acquired some of the civiliza- 
tion we are trying to teach them? 

Mr. HOLMAN, As a general thing even among the blanket Indians 
there are houses, very unpretending frame or log buildings, ladmit. I 
suppose there must be a thousand houses in a single agency among the 
Sioux Indians. Under the encouragement of the Government they 
build a large number of houses and assist in a great deal of the work 
themselves. The Government furnishes the doors and windows; the 
Indians haul the logs, &c., and assist in building the houses. 

Mr. LONG. In that work have not sume of the boys educated at 
the East assisted ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I can not say as to that, because no instance of that 
kind came under our observation. 

Mr. STORM. Will the gentleman permit me a question? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STORM. The gentleman stated some time ago the reluctance 
with which the Indian parents with their children, Is it not 
the policy.and direction of the ian Department to take no Indian 
child from its parents without their consent; that in every instance 
there shall be the free consent of the parents before the child can be 
taken from them? 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is the instruction of the Department; but it 
is not the practice. And when my friend comes to examine the testi- 
rnay De will find that that rule has very naturally been constantly 
violated. 

Mr. STORM. By whom? 

Mr. HOLMAN. By any number * My friend must re- 
member that these children are gath up— 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Do I understand the gentleman from In- 
diana to say that these children are kidnaped so as to be brought into 
the schools? 

Mr. HOLMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. STORM. The gentleman from Indiana seems to hint that. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ido not hint it. I say they do not go to school 
willingly. The agents are sent into that region of country. The agent 
understands the policy of the Government is to fill up these schools; 
and any person who has spent a single day in an agency knows the 
power of the agency if there are annuity goods or rations to be issued. 
I think the testimony shows the parents do not consent. 

` Mr. STORM. Then the law is violated. 3 

Mr. HOLMAN. The parent reluctantly allows the child to go to 
school on the reservation. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me to show with what 
reluctance hedoes so. AtStanding Rock, the gentleman will recollect, 
the testimony of the agent was that he said to the Indians, I will with- 
hold your rations unless you furnish so many children to go to school 
on the reservation;’’ not to go off, not to go to the Carlisle school, but to 
go to school on the reservation. And then the heads of bands ransack 
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the bands from center to circumference and gather up the helpless, the 
dependent, the orphan children, to bring in, jase it was so disagree- 
able to the parents to part with their own children. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Will the gentleman permit 
me a suggestion just there? 

Mr. HOLMAN, Yes, sir. 

' Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I notice that most if not all 
of the appropriations for these Indian schoolsare gross sums; but they 
seem to be measured by the number of Indian pupils. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That appliesto the schools in the States. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Now is it found in practice 
that this is a temptation to make children go to these schools unwillingly ; 
because the schools do not get the whole amount appropriated but only 
the amount of the individual appropriation multiplied by the number 
of pupils? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I cannot answer that question; but I suppose not. 
I take it for granted the humane people, the Christian men and women 
who interest themselves in these institutions throughout the country, 
have no possible motive but the benefit of the Indian. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. How do they get the pupils 
at these schools? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I take it for granted they send their agents out. 
Thecommittee found an agent at Pine Ridge who had been there for a 


long time gathering children for the Lincoln Institution. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Do those children go will- 
ingly ? 


Mr. HOLMAN. The agent says they do not. i 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Then practically the agent 
has some means of getting unwilling children, or whose parents were 
unwilling, and bringing them to these institutions to be educated. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There is really no great trouble about it. The agent 
is all-powerful. If he says to an Indian family or to a band of Indians, 
Jour rations are to be withheld until a given number of children are 
brought in,“ for the time being children are brought in, perhaps re- 
luctantly, but they are brought in. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. That is to say the children 
are not kidnaped, but the rations of the parents will be either limited 
or stricken off if the children are not brought in. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is proper for me to say that that applied to get- 
ting the children to industrial schools on the reservations. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Another question. 

Mr. PERKINS. I think I must insist on some limit to this general 
discussion. If these interruptions are to be allowed there is no know- 
ing when the gentleman from Indiana will get through. 

fr. HOLMAN, I will be through in a few minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much further time does the gentleman from 
Indiana ask? — - 

Mr. HOLMAN. Five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unamimous 
consent to continue his remarks for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Has the education of the In- 
dians at these various places demonstrated the capacity of the Indians 
for ordinary Anglo-Saxon civilization and its life? 

Mr. RYAN. . Oh, yes. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think so. Ithink there area great many Indians 
now on the smaller reservations who are perfectly able to take care of 
themselves. I think you might name a very considerable list of reser- 
vations where the agencies ought to be abolished and the lands assigned 
to the Indians in severalty. 

When an Indian gets so advanced that he understands the value of 
property and the benefit of labor you can safely give him his land. He 
will settle down upon it and make progress year after year. There are 
ag St the smaller tribes and combinations of fractions of tribes where 
the Indian is in a condition to assume the rights of citizenship to as 
great an extent as any of the Indians of Michigan or Northern Indiana. 
They are able to a farm, and to manage it with discretion, and 
to manage their affairs generally. I would not say that it would be 
wise to place the titles to the lands entirely under their control, be- 
cause I think that a long time must elapse, possibly generations, before 
the Indian can hold his own against the white man. 

For that reason I think the title to the lands should be suspended in- 
definitely until a time is reached when legislation upon that subject 
can be entered upon with full knowledge of all the facts and the best 
means of judging what can be safely done. But that the Indian is 
capable of improvement, capable of mastering the ordinary elements of 
an English education, capable of learning to work and of understand- 
ing the value and importance of labor, has been demonstrated over a 
very wide field. 

Mr. STORM. Will the Indian learn to appreciate those things until 
he is given his lands in severalty? 

Mr. HOLMAN. You may grant lands to the Indians in severalty, 
but unless they are capable of understanding the nature of the grant, 
capable of appreciating the idea of separate individual property, the 
mere assignment of the lands will amount to nothing. We placed a 
body of Indians down among the Pottawatomies years ago and marked 


off lands for them; but they left those lands and went up among the 
Kickapoos. They made very fair progress there; but, with a supersti- 
tion that is perhaps common to savage life everywhere, they did not even 


visit again the part of the country from which they departed when they 
left the lands which had been assigned to them. 

Mr. RYAN. Do you think that would have been the case if they had 
been given lands to which they were attached? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I can not say as to that. The Indian is known to 
have strong local attachments. I think, however, that he must be 
2 time to make some further progress before you can safely give 

im control of the title of his lands. He must have some further ex- 
perience of the benefits and advantages of individual industry and in- 
dividual property. I think, however, as I have said, that a large body 
of the Indians have already reached a point where lands ought to be 
assigned to them in severalty. 

r. STORM. Is not three hundred years a pretty long period in 
which to learn those things? 

Mr. HOLMAN. It has been only within a few years past that the 
Government has made any effort to advance the interests of these In- 
dian tribes, Only within afew years past has the Government brought 
within their reach the means of 1 by ience the benefits of 
industry. Whatever had been done during almost the whole of the 
period to which my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. STORM] refers was 
merely the limited work of Christian people. 

Mr. LONG. Do you not think that a large part of the improvement 
and the increased civilization of which you speak has come not directly 
from the boys and girls educated in these Indian schools at the East, 
but from the fact that there has been a public sentiment which has 


found expression through those schools? In other words, has there not 
been a general influence emanating from the schools in the East which 


has reacted on the public opinion of the West and resulted in that im- 
provement and advance in civilization? 

Mr. HOLMAN. As to that, take such a school as the one which ex- 
ists among the Flathead Indians; that school hasan influence whieh is 
felt over a very wide area; tends to elevate to a certain extent all the sur- 
rounding e. It should be remembered that the Indian parents 
understand that they give up their children to the agent. The ideaof 
sending them off to school does not enter into their minds; the idea is 
that they give them up to the agent. It is easy to see how such in- 
stitutions as have been established and supported among the Sac and 
Fox Indians, industrial schools right in the midst of the tribes, are to 
be credited with a large proportion of the good work done. 

Mr. LONG. I agree to that; only it occurs to me that those schools 
are to some extent the result of the sentiment which established the 
schools at the East. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Well, if you visit those Western tribes you will find 
that the Indians at some of the schools there made good progress long 
before the Eastern schools were established. 

Mr. McADOO. What is the value to the Indians of those large res- 
ervations which are devoid of game and which they do not cultivate? 

Mr. HOLMAN. There is no game any more. My time has expired 
or I would answer the question more fully. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I desire only at this time to exam- 
ine hurriedly some of the provisions of the pending bill, and to notice 
somewhat hurriedly some of the criticisms that have been made upon 
it. It was observed on yesterday by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THROCKMORTON] that this bill was reported much in the old groove or 
rut of former Indian appropriation bills. It is, perhaps, a sufficient 
answer to that criticism to say that, under the rules of the House, it 
could not be otherwise, whatever might have been the views or the 
disposition of the Committee on Indian Affairs. The power to incorpo- 
rate into this appropriation bill new legislation has been taken from the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, and whatever we as members of that com- 
mittee may have thought of the necessity of some new departure, we 
were restricted under the rules of the House to consider the proposi- 
tions that were submitted and providing for the expenditures author- 
ized by law. We found, however, in considering this bill, that the 
system which had grown up under the supervision of the able gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] and the able gentleman from Ii- 
nois [Mr. CANNON] and the able gentleman from Kansas [Mr. RYAN], 
as well as of the other members of the Committee on Appropriations, 
was a system that was resulting in great good, and it may be doubted 
whether with propriety or with good to the country we can depart far 
from it now. 

Criticism is made of the appropriations found in this bill for educa- 
tional purposes. I might say briefly that the disposition of the com- 
mittee was to strengthen the educational and Christianizing agencies of 
the Government at work for the good of the Indian, to add to them if 
necessary by increased appropriations, and to lessen and cut down ex- 
penditures in other particulars. That is to say, we have sought to do 
that which was calculated to make the Indian self-sustaining and in- 
dependent of the Government, to cultivate his individuality, to advance 
his educational and moral interests, hoping that in the end the neces- 
sity for this annual appropriation might cease to exist. 

As has been suggested, there is found in this bill an appropriation of 
$1,099,000 for educational purvoses. Some of this expenditure is made 
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reply where he found constitutional authority for 


MAN] suggested N 
this appropriation; and I think he might have further that 
it is found in the general welfare clause of the Constitution, which 
authorizes Congress— . 
> and 
Mhn oy garadm mogt pa anod gen eee 
We find these people among us, occupying reservations set apart for 


in a nomadic, blanketed condition. 
We believe the public good demands that, as rapidly as may be, these 
reservations should be broken up; that these tribal organizations should 
cease toexist; thatthe ‘‘ commune” shall be destroyed, and the dignity 
and protection of the American citizen extended to this people. Todo 


results than the school at Carlisle, Pa. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman permit me a moment? Tadmit 
that at Carlisle and other schools which have been referred to the chil- 
dren while in the schools make magnificent in education; but 
I do say that without exception, when they return to the tribes where 
they must live, if the sustaining influence of the Government is with- 
drawn, they drop back at once into the savage condition; they are com- 
pelled to succumb to the sentiments of the tribe, the evil influences of 
which they absorb, instead of retaining the good that they have received 
at Carlisle or elsewhere; so that their condition is worse than if they 
had never been taken from the reservation. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Why worse? 

Mr. PERKINS. I understand the argument made against these 
Indian schools to be as indicated by the remark of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Cannon], and I admit. there is some force in it; but I 
think the apparent foundation for the argument results largely from 
the fact that this is a new ; that these industrial schools are 
of recent creation; that the scholars who have been taken from these 
Indian reservations return there when educated without the n 
moral support to sustain them or to enable them to break down the 
i and superstition that surrounds them. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me one further remark ? 

Mr. PERKINS. Certainly. i 

Mr. CANNON. The case being, as the gentleman just states, then, 
instead of sending ten or twelve hundred children now in these schools 
back into the tribes to lapse into barbarism, as they are sure to do, 
would it not be wise and humane to make further appropriations for 
giving them a start this side of the Mississippi River, among the white 
people, keeping them away from the tribes, thus preserving at least 
those that we educate? 

Mr. PERKINS, Mr. Chairman, there is nothing in this bill that pre- 
vents such a policy. There is nothing in this bill that compels the re- 
turn of these Indians when educated to their reservations. There is 
nothing which deprives them of the right of becoming citizens of the 
United States and discharging the ibilities of such. 

But in that connection I was about to make this suggestion, Mr. 
Chairman: Take one Indian child from the Sioux reservation in Da- 
kota, one from the Winne in Minnesota or Wisconsin, one from 
the Kiowa agency in the ian Territory, one from the Navajoes in 
New Mexico, and so from reservations scattered throughout the coun- 
try, educate them at Carlisle, and when educated return them to their 
reservations; and then, as suggested, the ignorance and su ‘ition 
which surrounds them works their demoralization and deterioration. 
But when we have these schools at Carlisle, at Lawrence, at Hampton, 
and other places working together, educating not one from a single 
reservation but half a dozen or a dozen from each, and adding to the 
number each year, then these pupils when returned to their homes 
will be capable very greatly of à ending themselves from the demor- 
alizing effect of their ings. They will form an element and 


influence that will be capable of resisting the evil tendencies of which 
the gentleman from Illinois has and will becomean educating 
force for the good of others. Thus we shall find that in the end some- 
thing more will be accomplished than the education of the individual; 
and this, I think, is what the experiment will lead to. It has been 
suggested that we should have reservation industrial schools. I chal- 
lenge gentlemen to point to a reservation industrial school in the coun- 
try that has accomplished more or is accomplishing more either for the 
scholars or for the Indians generally than these industrial schools of 
which Ihave made mention. The very objection that is urged against 
the day schools attaches very greatly to the reservation industrial 
school; the ing influences are such as very greatly to impair 
its usefulness and power. 

But I think the criticism upon the day school is well founded. That 
is the feeling of thiscommittee. The committee does not propose to ap- 
propriate by this bill a dollar to give encouragement to the extension of 
that system, but simply proposes to carry on those schools that are to-day 
organized and in existence, and until better advantages are secured. I 
can say to this House that the disposition of the superintendent of In- 
dian education, as well as of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, is not 
to encourage these day schools, but to encourage and build up as rapidly 
as possible these industrial schools, where more than reading and writing 
is taught. And we have given by the provisions of this bill discretion 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. While I differ with him polit- 
ically, I have confidence in his integrity. I believe he desires that 
which is only good for these Indians and for the Government, and I 1 
think it is but right that the power which is charged with this duty 
should be given some discretion. 

The last Congress appropriated $595,000 for this We have 
increased it somewhat, and have reported $700,000. This $700,000 is 
to be expended in the manner suggested, but the feeling of the com- 
mittee was and the feeling of the t is that these day schools 
are accomplishing but little good, but that these industrial schools, at 
which they are not only tanght to read and write, but at which they 
are taught to farm and to make wagons and the various implements 
of industry and usefulness, are accomplishing a great work. If any 
member of this committee would visit the school at Carlisle, under 
the superintendence of Captain Pratt, or the school at Hampton, under 
the superintendence of General Armstrong, or the school at Lawrence, 
in my own § under the superintendence of Count Grabowski, he 
would be satisfied these industrial schools are accomplishing a wonder- 
fal work in Indian education and progress. Children come there in the 
blanket condition, withont the capacity to or understand a word 
of the English language, and yet at the end of five months they will 
stand up at the wall and read in good English and write in good chirog- 
raphy words given to them by their instructors. And at Carlisle we 
find this practice engaged in, which, to my mind, is a praiseworthy one. 

After these Indian pupils have been educated for a time and have 
made sufficient progress they are hired out to the farmers of Pennsyl- 
vania, where they may get in addition a practical knowledge of farm- 
ing. In addition to the scientific knowledge which they acquire of lit- 
erature and of agriculture, they in this way secure an actual knowledge 
of farming and business by daily association with the white farmers 
and American citizens by whom they are surrounded, and with whom 
and for whom they work in the fields. Captain Pratt engages them to 
the farmers of Pennsylvania, and the earnings which they make by 
their labor they get themselves, and these earnings they use for their 
further improvement. It all serves to make them better citizens, and, 
as I have already suggested, in my judgment this system when con- 
tinued and carried on for a series of years, so that we may be able to 
find the practical effect and benefits of it, will meet with universal ap- 
proval, and there will be no effort in this House to strike down these 
industrial schools. 

Itmay be possible, Mr. Chairman, if the question were here to be de- 
cided for the first time, these Indian boarding schools might be located 
nearer these Indians; that is the one at Hampton, the one at Carlisle, and 
the Lincoln school in Philadelphia. But the Committee on Indian Affairs 
ſound these schools in operation; it found them organized and at work, 
and the question was whether they should be continued or stricken 
down. Every report which came to us was favorable, and every voice we 
heard asked that they might be continued. Every importunity was 
that these schools might be protected and that their usefulness might 
not be impaired. I believe the results are satisfactory to the people of 
the country generally, as they are to those who have given the matter 
special investigation or thought. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to speak briefly of the progress made by 
the civilized tribes in the Indian Territory. Their accomplishments 
and achievements demonstrate to this House what the Indian is capable 
of when civilized and educated. There we find courts organized, there 
we find schools conducted, and there we find scholars from Carlisle, 
these young Indians from Hampton, Lawrence, Chiloceo, and Lincoln, 
engaged in good work, instructing in the schools and contributing to the 
growth and moral improvement ofthat people. We find churches there, 
and we find legislative bodies, and as I sat a few months ago in the leg- 
islative chamber of the Cherokee Indians at the capital of their Terri- 
tory and saw them conduct business and witnessed their methods, it 
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seemed to me that at times at least they might teach lessons of pro- 
priety and decorum to this House. If these five tribes have been ca- 
pable of this growth and this development, if the proper system is 
adopted, if the proper method be employed, the same result no doubt 
can be secured for the others. 

Mr. THROCKMORTON. Will the gentleman let me ask him tostate 
under what auspices these Indians have made their progress? 

Mr. PERKINS. I consent that they did not make this under the 
auspices of the Government of the United States, or in consequence of 
appropriations made for them. But my observation is that the Indians 
generally are making progress to-day in consequence of this new de- 
parture on the part of the Government, in consequence of this system 
inaugurated by the American Congress; and that the system has pro- 
moted a more rapid increase in their p than has ever been wit- 
nessed before in the history of this eee Mr. Chairman, the 
progress of the Indians to-day is more rapid under this system of edu- 
cation than under the missionary efforts of the various churches of this 
country. You may go among the Indian tribes of the Pacific coast or 
of the Rocky Mountain ranges and investigate the condition of these 
people where the missionaries have been making efforts for years, and 
the p they have made is insignificant when compared with the 
progress of to-day through these efforts and appropriations of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Now I desire to say that in consequence of the progress made by the 
civilized tribes not a dollar is appropriated in this bill for their benefit 
except to carry out treaty stipulations and to provide for one agent at 
= Union agency in the Territory. They are capable of managing 

their own affairs, and nota dollar is given by the Government for their 
education. 

They do sustain themselves, and are able to promote their own com- 
mon interests; and, Mr. , to-day the proposition is submitted 
to the American Congress whether it shall be a war of extermination 
or whether it shall be that better efforts be made to educate and civil- 
ize them. We must do one of two things—either exterminate the In- 
dian tribes, drive them to the shores of the Pacific Ocean and into it, 
or educate them and qualify them for the duties and responsibilities 
of citizenship. 

If we 8 educate them and qualify them for the duties of citizen - 
ship we must make these appropriations for that purpose. We must 
send teachers among them and instructors to qualify them for these 
duties. We must send to them farmers, men calculated to teach them 
the industrial arts and sciences; and let me say that that is the policy 
of our committee, and for the purpose of accomplishing these things the 
appropriations are made by this bill. 

Vhy, Mr. I would like to suggest for the benefit of this 
committee that during the year 1884, according to the report of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, only one white man in all of this land of 
ours was killed by an Indian. Such is the progress they are making; 
such to-day is the condition of the Indians of this country that now 
we scarcely hear of an Indian outbreak or of an Indian depredation, 
sa iti 8 in wy Judgment, greatly on account of the better and more 

beral policy thi ent has inaugurated concerning their treat- 
oar and in dollars and 3 it is cheaper than to pursue them with 
soldiers, or to fight them with cannon and bayonets. 

There are about 265,000 Indians in this country. It is estimated 
that they occupy, or have possession of, 132,000,000 acres of land. 
This is very generally circumscribed by defined boundaries, marking 
them on the map as Indian reservations. This gives to each Indian 
about 550 acres of land. 

It gives to the man and to the wife 1,100 acres of land and to the 
man and wife and four children about 3, 300 acres. This the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs believe to be too much. These reservations, we 
believe, as rapidly as we can educate the Indians and develop their 
5 and strengthen them for the duties of life, may be cut 

own. 

These boundaries may be contracted; the great tracts of land thus 
circumscribed may be broken up and the lands allotted to the Indians 
in severalty; and in accomplishing that we not only contribute to the 
moral and mental development of the Indians, but we open up these 
lands to development and occupation by the white people of the country. 
That is the feeling of the Committee on Indian Affairs, and we have 
already reported some bills looking to this consummation and more 
will ref reported. It is the feeling of the committee that the tribal 
organizations shall be broken up as rapidly as possible. It is the feel- 
ing of the committee that the reservations shall not stand in the way 
of the march of commerce and progress. 

It is the belief of the committee that the commune should be de- 
stroyed, and the right to the lands given to the Indians in severalty; 
and it is in the development of that policy, which I believe should be 


the policy of this House, and for which these appropriations are pro- | to 


posed, which is to bring about the more rapid advancement and progress 
of the Indians. On to-morrow, perhaps, a bill will be reported 3 
this committee which proposes in part at least to break up the grea 

Sioux reservation in Dakota, a reservation with 22,000, 000 acres of Sand 
occupied by about twenty-seven thousand Indians, which gives to each 
man, woman and child on that reservation more than 815 acres of land. 


The conviction of the committee is that this is more land than these 
Indians should have for reservation purposes. The feeling of the com- 
mittee is thatit should not stand there as a barrier to commerce, prog- 
ress, and civilization. The feeling of the committee is that some por- 
tion of that great reservation may be opened up to white settlement, 
and the homeless of our country invited to go and occupy it, paying to 
the Government only 50 cents anacre therefor. Then that which will 
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sheep and cattle. The desire of this committee is that the 
sun-dance shall be stricken down, and that in its stead we shall 
have industrial schools; that the commune shall give way to the dig- 
; that the heathen idols shall give 


in criticism of this bill that perhaps it would 
be better to return to that old system which was practiced by the Gov- 
ernment for many the War 


e 1 growing up under that sys- 
because of the wrongs consum- 


sir. 

N. Is it not a fact that during all the time 
the Indians were under the War t there was not a single 
) ae ale nT Were not all the agents civil offi- 


a PERKINS. I think the gentleman is right. 

Mr. THROCKMORTON. Let me suggest another point. Does the 
gentleman not know to-day that the Indian has had to 
ask aid of two officers of the Army toact as at where the 
civil agents could not getalong with the Indians? Is it not a fact that 

Prag ice 1O OIO AS A We AE i ED ae Nn SP 
cies and at the San Carlos agency in Arizona? 

Mr. PERKINS. I will say, Mr. Chairman, the officer acting at the 
Chyenne agency in the Indian Territory since the resignation of Colonel 
Dyer is doing the work reasonably well and satisfactorily. But I do 
not concede he is doing it better, nor do I believe it will be done more 

satisfactorily in the end than it might be done by many others who 
might be appointed to do the work from civil life. He was appointed 
there under peculiar circumstances. There wasan outbreak threatened 
by those Indians. It was necessary that a military force should be sent 
there to restrain them and to threaten them if they broke beyond the 
boundaries of their reservation; and it was quite proper that an army 
officer should besent there temporarily, at least to perform the functions 
of an under such cireumstances. But yet I do notconcede, and I 
think we have nothing in the history of these Departments that 
would justify one in saying, that the War Department would man- 
age this business than it is managed to-day under the supervision 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Se ee ees 
that agency were criticised; at least the with reference to 


tery. They are blanketed Indians; 3 e they 
have not been civilized; they have not been Christianized or taught 
work. They have been put upon that reservation, and are circumscribed. 
and confined to its boundaries, and the employés mentioned by the 
er en es 90 men ee Sat 


We have . by treaty there shall be annually expended for them 
$86,500. This gives per capita $13. What progress could be made in 
t | their education, what progress could be made in their Christianiza- 
borin Pahoa? ibn aor eee e D OA f sot 
priate for but $13 per capita under such circumstances? It is to 
promote their interests, as I have suggested in my general remarks; it 
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is to qualify them for the duties of citizenship that we have recom- 
mended this appropriation that was criticised by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. THROCKMORTON] on yesterday. I think the gentleman 
enumerated the employés correctly. But they are to assist them, as I 
before suggested, and to teach them to farm, and to assist them in 
breaking up the ground for cultivation; and I may add in this connec- 
tion that this year the Commissioner of Indian Affairs contemplates 
breaking up 6,000 acres of land on that reservation for the of these 
people, and to educate them, and to teach them the arts of agriculture. 

We have not, Mr. Chairman, appropriated by this bill a dollar that we 
did not believe was for the of the country, as well as for the good 
of the Indians, for whom the appropriation is made. Mistakes may have 
occurred, yet, as I suggested a few minutes ago, the feeling of this com- 
mittee and its poy is to make them self-sustaining as rapidly as pos- 
sible. And where we could cut down a dollar from the appropriations 
heretofore made, that simply went to their subsistence, we cut it down; 
and this bill is $274,000 less than the bill passed at the last Congress. 
Some of that reduction results from treaty stipulations having ceased. 

Other reductions haye been made in keeping with the policy that I 
have suggested, that where wecan take from them appropriations that 
simply go to their subsistence they should be taken; that they should 
be made to understand that they have to work; that they should be 
made to understand that they must qualify themselves for the duties of 
citizenship as rapidly as possible, and that they must become self-sus- 
taining. The feeling of our committee is that these appropriations shall 
not continue for all time; and it is to teach these Indians that from 
year to year these appropriations will be lessened, these annuities or 
disbursements pared down, until the time will come when there will be 
no appropriations made for them except it be to carry out treaty stipu- 
lations and perhaps to contribute to their education. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that, in brief, is the bill of this committee. As 
suggested in my opening remarks, under the rules of this House we can 
not incorporate new legislation in an appropriation bill. We must nec- 
essarily observe the established rules, we must necessarily follow the 
precedents. But we prepared this bill with care; we consulted those 
agencies from which we thought we could get useful information—in- 
formation that would aid us in framing a bill that would be satisfac- 
tory to this House as well as satisfactory to the country when consid- 
ered and acted upon here. 

In conclusion, ts, trust that See House, when it comes to consider this 
bill by paragraphs, will not believe it to be good policy or wise legisla- 
tion to strike down these industrial schools that have been established 
in this land. If the question here was as to whether school at Car- 
lisle should be located there or somewhere nearer the Indian Territory, 
there would be room, perhaps, for gentlemen to suggest that it might 
with propriety be located nearer the Indians than where it is now es- 
tablished, and money saved in transportation. But that is not the propo- 
sition; that is not the question that is presented here. The question 
is whether this school, Which has accomplished so much, shall be sus- 
tained; whether the school at Hampton shall be continued; whether 
the school at Lawrence and the Lincoln school in Philadelphia, and 
others that I might mention, shall be sustained and their usefulness 
continued, or whether we shall cripple tbem and impair their power of 
doing good. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The 8 has twenty minutes. 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield n minutes of that time to the gentle- 
man from Michigan, Mr. CUTCHEON. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Mr. Chairman, I avail myself of this opportu- 
nity, while we are discussing this appropriation bill, to ask the atten- 
tion of the committee for just a few moments to some considerations 
bearing especially upon this question of Indian education. I premise 
what I have to say with the remark that the Indian problem is a prob- 
lem which presses for immediate solution. It is one of those problems 
which, by the very nature of the case, can not wait. A few years ago 
the Indians had a vast domain. From the Missouri westward to the 
Pacific it was theirs; the Great American Desert, socalled; the mount- 
ain slope beyond; the Pacific coast from Texas to the British dominions, 
were theirs. But already that vast domain is gone. It is cut up with 
railroads; new Territories have been organized; new States have come 
into being; civilization is advancing; settlement is pressing them upon 
every side, until now, except these Indian reservations, there is no In- 
dian country. 

The great demand for the public land, the comparative exhaustion 
of the public domain, the tendency of the white man to go upon the 
Indian reservations, as evidenced by what is known as the Oklahoma 
boom, and the taking up of the Crow Creek reservation—all these 
things admonish us that the day of the wild Indian is past. It is gone, 
and it can neverreturn. Civilization, like the atmosphere, is pressing 
upon them on every side. The Indian question must be solved for 
weal or for woe, and it must be solved within the next twenty years— 
in fact, it must be solved at once. 

The question now is, what are we going to do with the Indian? The 
day of the war-path is over. There are no longer any possibilities of 
Indian tribes pursuing the war-path. These railroads that have per- 
meated their country, the immediate presence of the Army upon all 


their borders, render it impossible that we shall everagain have to deal 
with the wild Indian. Then the question comes: After the war-path, 
what? There are two alternatives. They can be exterminated; they 
can be obliterated. 

As the gentleman from Kansas [ Mr. PERKINS] has said, they might 
perhaps be driven into the Pacific Ocean. But that is not a practica- 
ble thing; it is not a possible thing. It is not possible physically, be- 
cause of their being infiltrated with our own population; it is not pos- 
sible morally, in view of the present attitude of the civilized world. 
Then what is to be done? Are they to remain among us a foreign ele- 
ment? Are they to remain not only a foreign but a heterogeneous 
and dangerous element in the midst of our population? Or are they 
to be prepared for assimilation and absorption into the great body-pol- 
itic? It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the latter is the only pos- 
sible alternative that we can elect. But we are told that the Indians 
are a vanishing race, that they are fast passing away, and that ina few 
years the last of them will have disappeared. 

Mr. Chairman, that is a delusion and a snare. I would say that 
those most familiar with the Indian question will tell you that within 
the present boundaries of the United States there are as many native 
American Indians, aborigines or whatever you choose to call them, as 
there were upon the day when the Pilgrim Fathers set foot on Plymouth 
Rock. They are not a vanishing race. They are not going to disap- 
pear. The experience and the history of the five civilized tribes of the 
Indian Territory admonish us that they have not in them the qualities, 
they have not in them the tendencies, which would make them a van- 
ishing race. 

In other words, they are capable of taking on civilization; of being 
educated; they are capable of self-cultivation; they are capable even of 
the highest civilization attainable by any race except the Caucasian. 
They are not going to vanish; they are not going to be obliterated. 
Then what is to become of them? There is but one answer to this 
question, and it is our duty as citizens of this Republic to prepare them 
for the future that is before them. That future must be a future of ab- 
sorption and of citizenship as members of this great body-politic. 

There are to-day about two hundred and sixty thousand of them 
under the immediate charge of the Indian agents and more are coming. 
The experience of the five civilized tribes admonishes us that when 
they have reached a certain degree of comfort and civilization which 
has now been attained among the Choctaws, the Chickasaws, the Semi- 
noles, the Cherokees, and the Creeks, then instead of vanishing they 
increase rapidly in numbers. 

How, then, are we to prepare them for absorption and citizenship? 
We must teach them the gospel of self-support. We must teach them 
the civilizing influence of the ownership of p We must teach 
them the rights of citizenship, with all its responsibilities. And among 
all these influences there is none, I believe, that tends more powerfully 
to civilizatign than what I have termed ‘‘the gospel of self-support.’’ 
They must be taught that they are not a band of paupers; that they 
are to become citizens. They must be prepared for the rights, the du- 
ties, the responsibilities of citizenship. 

How is this to be done? By education. There is no avenue to their 
advancement except education. There is education; and then there is 
education. There is the education of the grammar, the arithmetic, 
and the spelling book; and there is the education of the farm, of the 
shop, and the field. We must, it seems to me, combine these two 
forms of education. We can not take these Indians and put them into 
the common school as we do our white children. Wherever we put 
them there must go with their education this idea of self-support— 
that the Indian is not a beggar or a pauper, to be fed and clothed and 
supported and cared for by the white man, but that the Indian, like 
every other man, must be a man for himself, standing upon his indi- 
vidual manhood. 

Here is the foundation upon which we must build—the foundation 
of manhood—the idea that the Indian is a man, with the rights of a 
man, the responsibilities of a man, the duties of a man; and then just 
beyond that there must be the education for citizenship. We must 
proceed upon the theory that the Indian is to become a citizen, with 
the rights of a citizen, the duties of a citizen, the responsibilities of a 
citizen. When this education is brought to them, the Indians will pre- 
pare themselves for the exercise of these rights, duties, and responsi- 
bilities. 

We have heard something about the failure of our system of educat- 
ing the Indians. I undertake to say, Mr. Chairman, that the five civ- 
ilized tribes in the Indian Territory have made as great advancement in 
the last fifty years as the Anglo-Saxon race made in five hundred years. 
Why, sir, this system of Indian education is not ten years old. It is 
only five years since we to make appropriations that amounted 
to anything for Indian schools; and if any gentleman here has ever vis- 
ited Carlisle, gone through those school-rooms, seen those young men and 
young women in their classes, witnessed the aptitude with which they 
seize all learning, whether grammar, geography, arithmetic, art, or 
any other branch of education, he must have been amazed at the capac- 
ity of these wild Indian tribes to assimilate to themselves the influ- 
ences of civilization. 

Some gentleman on the floor smiled audibly when I suggested a mo 
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ment ago that the five civilized tribes had made as great advance in 
fifty years as the Anglo-Saxon race in five hundred years, I challenge 
contradiction of that statement from the truth of history. Fifty years 
ago these Indians were removed from their several reservations east of 
the Mississippi and put upon the great Indian reservation west of the 
Mississippi. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I do not wish the gentleman’s challenge 
to go unnoticed. I invite him to hear me discuss this question to-mor- 
row. 

Mr, CUTCHEON. Very well; Ihave but fifteen minutes, or I would 
be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

I happen to know something about the condition of these people 
fifty years ago; not that I then had personal observation, but I know 
it from missionaries who went among them and with whom I formerly 
dwelt. They were then barbarians, savages. To-day they have their 
eolleges—as good colleges as many in the Northern or the Southern 
States; they have their churches, they have their high schools, their 
common schools, their courts, their legislatures, their governors and 
other officers. In other words, they stand to-day upon a plane of as high 
civilization as many so-called civilized peoples who have dwelt in the 
midst of civilization for a thousand years. And what has been done 
for the five civilized tribes of the Indian Terri is being done to-day 
for the Sioux and the Dakotas of the North and for the tribes of the 
South and West. 

Mr. Chairman, we are told that the day school isa failure. Measur- 
ably that is undoubtedly true. Toa certain extent the day school is 
a failure; but why? Not because the Indiat% do not want education; 
they do wantit. Not because the parents do not want their children 
to attend the schools; they do want them to attend the schools; they 
are more than eager, they areanxious to have them doso. What, then, 
is the reason? I will tell you: because your Indian agents are not half 
paid. You send out men as Indian agents, in many instances, who are 
wholly unfitted to preside over the destinies of these thousands of half- 
civilized people. 

The Indian agent goes out there on a small salary, and then he sets 
to work to eke out that salary as best he may. Some relative of the 
agent is appointed the agency blacksmith; other relatives fill other 
places as agency employés; and then the agent sends for some sister or 
cousin or aunt to come and teach the agency school. The teachers do 
just as little teaching and draw just as much salary as practicable. 
This is the truth in regard to the day schools. 

But as to these industrial schools, they are twice useful. First, they 
educate young men and young women—give them the foundation of an 
English education; teach the girls sewing and knitting and other house- 
hold arts, teach them to take care of a house and make a home for civ- 
ilized people. They teach the boys farming or the mechanical arts; 
they eases them as mechanics, shoemakers, &c. While doing this 
work the boarding school upon the reservation is twice blessed;“ it 
blesses the children that come within its doors, and then it blesses the 
entire tribe that gathers around these industrial schools. 

There is really where we want to strike. We want more industrial 

ing schools on reservations in the Indian country. I think Car- 
lisle, Hampton, Lincoln, Ocean Grove, Chilocco, and Lawrence have 
done blessed and glorious work for the civilization of the Indian tribes 
in the last ten years. Yes, Mr. Chairman, in the last five years, for it 
was only in 1881 this noble work was begun. 

There is where the work ought to be pushed and completely done. 
There is no reflex influence from these other schools at all. There is 
a good deal of influence upon the boys and the girls themselves; but 
they go back to barbarism, back to the tepee, back to the blanket In- 
dians. What have you done to enable him to go back to anything 
but a blanket Indian? Yon do not issue to him pantaloons or a new 
eoat, and when he has worn out the coat and pantaloons you have 
given him at the school he has nothing else to do but to become a 
blanket Indian. You do not help him to property. You do not give 
him the means to start in his new life. You do not help him to ac- 
quire the ways and the statusof the white man. What we want to do 
for these Indians is to give them the civilization of the white man; to 
give them the home of the white man; to give them the shop of the 
white man; to give them the school of the white man; to give them the 
church of the white man—in one word, Mr. Chairman, to give them 
the civilization of the white man. [Applause.] 

That is what they want; that is what they are going to have; that 
is what the Christianity and civilization of this great nation of 60,000,000 
of people are going to give them in the near future. [Applause.] 

We can not go backward; we must go forward. There is no other 
direction in which this nationcango. This is an urgent question which 
is presented to us to-day, because, as I said in the beginning, it will not 
wait solution. It demands instant solution at our hands. 

Gentlemen may talk about dirty Indians, about lazy Indians, about 
wild Indians, talk about blanket Indians, but let us tell them that the 
Indians who have been on the war-path, that the Indians who have 
worn the blanket and carried thescalping-knife are going to be dead in ten 
or fifteen years, but these boys and these girls who have had the bless- 
ings of Carlisle, of Chilocco, of Lawrence, of Hampton, of Lincoln, and 
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the rest of these industrial boarding schools are the Indians of the fut- 
ure who are just coming upon the stage of action. They are going to 
be different Indians from their fathers. They are Indians who have 
never seen a scalping-knife. They are Indians who have never worn 
a blanket. They are Indians who have never been upon the war-path. 
They are Indians who are to become American citizens. [Applause. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, they were here before we came, ani 
the Lord only knows whether they will not be here long after we have 
passed away and gone. [Laughter.] They are ‘‘to the manor born.” 
This is their soil. Are they to be strangers, foreigners, aliens, out- 
casts, outlaws upon the very soil which is theirs, the very soil that 
gave them birth and which we have taken from them, or are we to 
treat them as a great and mighty people ought, who are bound in acom- 
mon destiny? We have taken into the body-politic six millions of 
freedmen who were for centuries slaves, with all their ignorance, with 
all their want of manly independence begotten of two hundred years 
of servitude; we have taken them into our body-politic, and what has 
been the result? Why, sir, the great negro question is solved by giv- 
ing the negro race the rights of white men, to be exercised upon their 
own responsibility. 

The way to solve the Indian question is to treat it just as we treated 
the question of the negro race; that is to say, take them, after due 
preparation, into the body-politic, and create civilizing influences around 
them. These are the influences that shall make them fit for citizen- 
ship: First, selfsupport; secondly, ownership of property and citizen- 
ship, and, third, education; and now abide these three, self-sup 
citizenship, and education, and the greatest of these is education. [Ap- 


plause. g 
Mr. anno . Mr. Chairman, I have no pride of opinion uenig 
the Indianquestion, and in what I shall say about it, so far as I can, 
shall talk about the facts surrounding him without reference to any- 
body’s schools in Pennsylvania, and after all that is in somebody’s dis- 
trict, oranybody’sschool in Kansas, or anybody's school in Philadelphia, 
or any Indian children at school in Michigan. If I can while I talk, I 
will talk about the policy to my mind and from my knowledge that 
will help the Indians, and at the same time help the white man. 

It is not necessary for me to confess that the Indian was here before I 
was. [Laughter.] There is no doubt about that, or before the time of 
my friend from Michigan [Mr. CurcHEoN] either. It is only necessary 
to know that he is here now; that this is a living question with which we 
have to deal. Iam not here to abuse the Indian. He is a savage and 
I would do him all the good I could, and this Government will do him 
all the good it can and spend the money liberally, appropriate it every 
year for his support; but in doing soit is time for us to inquire whether 
the money we appropriate and the school teachers we send and the chil- 
dren Lata = e and educated is money that accomplishes or tends 
to accomplish the objects for which it was appropriated. Let us talk 
very practically for a little while. 

Mr. Chairman, there are about 259,000 Indians in the United States 
scattered throughout the Western country. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. On a very liberal count. 

Mr. CANNON. They are upon reservations covering an area of 
137,000,000 acres. New York, if I recollect correctly, has an area of 
about 31,000,000 acres, I speak of the area of New York so that you 
ean understand how much is the area in the aggregate of the various 
Indian reservations. 

I was curious the other day to wander back through a Congressional 
San gi ee reported, it is true, over fifty years and I 
must say I know my friend from Michigan never read that debate, for 
if he had he would have found nearly two generations ago that gen- 
tlemen in the House of Representatives talked just as fervently about 
the condition of the Indian then as we do now, and spoke of his ‘‘ early 
civilization.” 

So that there have been efforts to civilize the Indians in the past. 

Some progress has been made, but we can all see at once that there 
has not been progress sufficient made but that we may well pause and 
ask the question if the efforts so far made have been prosecuted upon 
the right line. If we be upon the right line, then I will pull with the 
gentleman from Kansas and the gentleman from Michigan just as hard 
as I can to keep up my end of the double-tree. If we are upon the 
big Sap then the money is wasted, and we are injuring white people 
and the Indians alike by proceeding on that line; because I undertake 
to say that the child is now living that will see the white people in 
this country increasing from a population of 60,000,000 as it is now 
to 250,000,000. 

I undertake to say also that in that time these 137,000,000 acres of 
land, long before we have halfthat population, will be covered with farms 
and happy homes, if not partly by Indians, wholly by white people, 
and we had just as well recognize that fact now. The time has come 
when we have got to change the policy, because we have got no more 
country to drive the Indians back to and give him large reservations 
upon, so that we must meet the question now and consider it in con- 
nection with the present territory they occupy. 

Now, let us look for a moment at their political organization, as far 
as they have one, and see if there has been any progress in the same. 
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The commune still exists with them. There is the head chief and a 
number of minor chiefs, many of them the headsof bands. Why, gen- 
tlemen, because the human animal is savage it does not take from him 
allambition. We find that the Indian loves power as much as his white 
8 loves it, and they are in favor, one and all—there may be in- 
dividual exceptions, but substantially all of them are in favor—of 
maintaining the tribal relation. Youcan not find any who will consent 
to break it up. They do not wish to have it broken up. In fact, what- 
ever we say, it has not been the policy of the Government to break 
up that relation, but rather to encourage them in maintaining it. They 
do maintain it upon the reservations. 

Now, I will agree with the cpa from Michigan that the tribal 
relation isto be broken up. I have heard it ever since I have been here, 
year after year; but I have never known anysteps to promote that end. 
It is all lip-service, if you please. The tribal relation still exists. 

Another thing. The Indian as a savage had some good traits, Most 
of themare bad. He made, however, in some his own living. 
If he could not get it any other way he would steal it. If he could not 
steal it—I am not proposing to abuse him; I feel kindly toward him— 
he would go on the chase, and the deer, the buffalo, and the antelope 
afforded hima ial living. The buffalo have disappeared. You can 
not find half a dozen outside the Yellowstone Park and the immediate 
adjacent country, and not over a hundred or two there. The deer has 

. The game has gone. What has happened? 
The support of the Indian—and when I say of the Indian I mean the 
subsistence of all of them—devolves upon themselves or upon the Goy- 
ernment of the United States, and we appropriate from year to year 
substantially $6,000,000—for what? Why, sir, to keep our treaty obli- 
gations, says somebody. But we go a step er and also eye 
outside of our treaty obligations for the care, maintenance, sub- 
sistence of the Indians. And the fact is—I speak now largely from what 
I know from personal observation as well as from inquiry—the fact is 
that, take the great Sioux tribes, take the savage Indians in the Indian 
Territory, take nearly all these Indians, we absolutely appropriate 
the money that buys the beef for them day in and day out, and the 
flour and other provisions that support the Indian not in labor but in 
idleness. He does not know how to work, and what is more he does 
not want to learn how to work. 
Yet my friend from Michigan [Mr. CUTCHEON] says we are making 
iant strides in civilizing these Indians. I wish he was correct. But 
do not see it that way. When the buffalo disappeared, when the 
chase came to an end, when they were surrounded by or intermingled 
to a certain extent with the powerful white race so that they could no 
longer go on the war-path and live on 
longer furnished provisions, we entered tely on the policy of 
buying our peace or acting as humanitarians and supporting them at 
the ex of the public Treasury. And we give them a pound or a 
pound and a half of beef day in and day out, year in and year out, 
more than the ordinary laborer is able to get in the city of New York 
or in my city of Chicago. And the Indians fold their hands; they watch 
their dogs; they do everything that their savage nature leads them to 
do and dare do, and the Government issues to them the provisions 

ear in and year out. And yet my friend from Michigan says they are 

ing civilized. I wish they were. But they are being pau; 3 
That is what is the matter. 

As you take from them the wild savage nature, which expended itself 
upon all whosurrounded them and found some outlet in the chase, you 
take from them what little manhood they had and make paupers of 
them. 

Are you to abuse the Indians forthat? God knows I do not propose 
to do so. ‘The Indian is not half so much to blame for that as we are. 
But I say the same policy we pursue toward those two hundred and fifty- 
nine thousand Indians of the United States, if pursued toward two 
hundred and fifty-nine thousand white le, would pauperize those 
two hundred and fifty-nine thousand white people, take from them the 
manhood and the womanhood which they have, and make them drones 
in the hive of society and worthless as citizens. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the gentleman permit me a question? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Are we not in the present bill following the policy 
that the committee on appropriations have been following during the 
last ten years? 

Mr. PERKINS. And when you had the power to legislate, if you 
had chosen to exercise it. 

Mr. NELSON. Why then turn so suddenly a flank movement on 
what has been your own conduct and criticise our committee? 

Mr. CANNON. I have been unfortunate indeed if h my re- 
marks I have rendered myself subject to that criticism. knows I 
have not pride of opinion or in committees. It has not entered into 
my mind that one committee it and another did not. Iam 
dealing with the question, not whether the committee of which I had 
the honor to be a member was right, but whether this policy is sight 

I will say to my friend I wish I had the power to compel every Mem- 
ber and Senator, or I will go further and say every humanitarian, and 
there are hundreds of them that mean well—I should like to have the 
power to make them go through this country and pass over these one 
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hundred and twenty-six different reservations and come in contact 
with these people. Whatever their views might have been hereto- 
fore they would change them, in my opinion. I would have stood 
here twelve months ago and talked as my friend from Kansas [Mr. 
PERKINS] has talked, but in that time I have had that personal ob- 
servation of the Indian upon his reservation and have made such in- 
quiries about his condition that I have changed my views wholly. 
I am not criticising the gentleman from Kansas or his committee un- 
kindly. Iam trying to find out what we ought to do to remedy such 

i es as we have made heretofore. $ 

Mr. KING. What remedy do you $4, 

Mr. CANNON. I will speak of that a little further on if I have the 
time, and I hope I will. The first thing you have to do when a patient 
is sick is to diagnose the case and then to apply the remedy. I want 
to know first what the condition of the patient is before I speak ofap- 


Ithank thegentleman for the interruption. Ispeak 
of the Indians generally, the great mass of them—of course not of all. 
And right here in reference to those five civilized tribes; has my friend 
from Michigan ever been among them? 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I have. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, Mr. Chairman, I want to say that there has 
been great progress made among those Indians, and especially, I un- 
derstand, among the Cher Sees; but it is the progress of the white blood, 
and you can find them as they come about your Capitol and before your 
committees—men that, unless they told you they were Indians, you 
would fail to recognize the fact. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Are not their chief men of pure Indian blood? 

Mr. CANNON. Iam not very much acquainted with the chief men 

y. The only one I know much about is Bushy Head, and he 
is a handsomer white man than myself or the gentleman from Michi- 
gan. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PERKINS. Is it not true as a matter of fact that a majority of 
the members of the Cherokee Legislature to-day are of full Cherokee 


blood? 

Mr. CANNON, I do not so understand the fact; but let that be as 
it may, an individual case does not signify a great deal in a discussion 
of this kind. I am not now talking about the five civilized tribes. I 
am talking more particularly about the vast mass of the Indians and 
their condition. A gentleman has asked me what is the remedy. I 
in general terms, as has been already said here, allot them 
lands in severalty. 

Let them learn that first step in civilization for all individuals and for 
all races; let them learn that ever since the Almighty issued His com- 
mand, In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread all the days of thy 
life,” obedience to that command has been the first to be taken 
by any individual or any community in its march toward civilization, 
[Applause] The Africans are wild and savage in their native homein 
Africa, but here they are many millions strong, and they have taken that 
great step, because under pressure of necessity before they will steal or 
murder they will work; they support themselves, I wish I could say 
as much for the Indian, superior in natural intelligence to the savage 
African as he is claimed to be. Let that be as it may, I wish I could 
say as much for him as can be said for the African in America. The 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. KING] has asked me to state my remedy. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Butin this operation of teaching them to become 
self-su can you take the savage pure and simple and set him to 
work the first thing? Must not you carry education, in the proper sig- 
nification of the term, right along with this instruction in self-support? 
In other words, is not the industrial school the great agency in civiliz- 
ing the Indian? 

. CANNON. You may teach a savage to extract the square root 
or to calculate the distance from the to the sun, but unless he 
knows before that how to turn his hand, and has character enough to 
ease hand, to gain his bread from the soil your teaching will all be 
in 7 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. PERKINS. I wish to ask the gentleman if these children that 
are educated at the industrial schools, when hired out to the farmers 
of Pennsylvania, and the farmers of Ohio, and the farmers of Nebraska, 
do not work as honestly and faithfully and do not manifest just as 
much willingness to work as any employés? 

Mr. CANNON. I will answer my friend with all candor. I visited 
the school at Lawrence, Kans., and I found the Indian children very 
bright and intelligent and making remarkable progress under the in- 
struction they received there. But I had been to the tribes of most of 
those Indian children; I had seen the boys and girls, the scholars who 
had returned from Carlisle and Hampton, and had witnessed their con- 
dition among their own people, and my heart bled for those hundreds 
of Indian children at Lawrence because I could see at once that what 
it meant for them was three or four years at Lawrence and then a return 
to the reservations among their own people, where by the influence of 
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the * soldiers, by force, by public opinion, by savagery many of 
the females would be outraged and prostituted and the males forced 
back into barbarism. I say my heart bled for those Indian children 
because of what I had seen and learned about the fate of those who had 
already gone out from these schools, 

In company with the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ry AN], with the 

ntleman from Arkansas [Mr. PEEL], and with my friend from Indiana 
Fur. HOLMAN], I traveled through the Indian country; we made 
diligent inquiry across the continent on the north and across the conti- 
nent on the south, and we could not find that there was one student of 
all the hundreds educated at Carlisle or Hampton or in any of the 
schools off the reservations but had gone back to their savage life in a 
very short time, except a few that were employed by the Government 
of the United States. 

Mr. PERKINS. Was not that because thus far, in consequence of 
the limited capacity of those schools and their limited number, only 
one or two children from a tribe have been educated at a time, so that 
when they have returned they have become lost in the multitude of 
uneducated Indians ? RS 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Swallowed up. 

Mr. CANNON. ‘‘ Swallowed up,” says the gentleman from Michi- 
gan; and so say I. And Isay tohim, as I have already said in effect, it is 
cruelty the most cruel to take these children and give them three or 
four years’ education and training at Carlisle, or elsewhere east of the 
Mississippi, and then permit them to go back to the tribes. Their deg- 
radation is worse than that of those who never have been away, be- 
cause they go back into savage life when they reach the tribe, taking 
with them the vices of the white man so far as they may have con- 
tracted them and retain none of their virtues; andif this appropriation 
is to continue for this kind of education, I for one stand ready to take a 
portionof it and provide for settling these Indian children among the 
white people until they can get a start in life. I would never let them 
go back among the wild Indians. I would have them incorporated 
into the body-politic here in the States, 

I was about to of the remedy. Todo that I shall first have to 
say something of the condition of the Indians in the two great reserva- 
tions. I might discuss their condition on all the reservations if I had 
the time, but let us take their condition in the Indian Territory. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a question ? 
Are the scholars from these schools forced to go back to the tribes or 
do they go back voluntarily ? 

Mr. CANNON. Foreedback! When the mother and father are upon 
the reservation, when the child was taken away a little savage and 
received only the education of three or four or five years at one of these 
schools and then has been turned out upon the world and has his trans- 
portation back to the tribe paid by the Government, what else can he 
do in his weakness but go back? 

Mr. STEWART. Nothing. 

Mr. CANNON. Nothing, says the gentleman from Vermont, and 
that is the prope answer. 

Promoters of these schools are anxious to fillthem up. Many insti- 
tutions are anxious to have these children. They go out and compete 
for them. Notice is given among the different tribes. Says the agent, 
Bring in your children, or I will cut off your rations.’ They cast 
about to get these children—generally the orphans first—the helpless, 
the weak, and the defenseless. 

I will not stop to refer to many instances, but I will mention one 
marked case which I have in my mind. In the very depth of winter, 
with the-thermometer at zero, and when the parents of the children 
were off temporarily from the agency, one of these agents, without no- 
tice, took children five, six, and seven years old, and journeyed 150 
miles with them through the seyere cold that they might be placed in 
one of these institutions, and suffered very severely. 

Mr. CUTCILEON. Will the gentleman state where that occurred? 

Mr. CANNON. That eccurred atthe Sae and Fox agency; and they 
were taken to Chiloceo. 

Mr. PERKINS. Is not the Chilocco school in the Indian Territory? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly it is; but the gentleman will understand 
at is one ofthose schools like that at Carlisle, carried on upon the same 

an. 

Mr. PERKINS, Is not the Chilocco school, situated as it is in the 
Indian Territory with Indian influences surrounding it, as little satis- 
factory to the department that has charge of this system of education, 
and does it not make as little progress as any industrial school in the 
country? 

Mr. CANNON. That may be true. I beg my friend tounderstand, 
however, that I am not attacking these schools because A or B runs 
them. Iam trying to tell the truth about this service, having no feel- 
ing in regard to any individual. I know how dangerous it is sometimes 
to tell the truth about these matters. I know how the heart-strings 
of many women and many men—good women and noble men 
cially throughout the East, but to a great extent throughout the length 
and breadth of the country, twine about these institutions. Yet, gen- 
tlemen, if those people knew that these children were treated as I have 
stated, that their fate in the future is to be what it has been in the past, 
they would suffer their right arms to fall palsied at their side before 


they would encourage action of that kind. Nor am I abusing Mr. Pratt 
or anybody else connected with this system. I am trying to get at the 
1 5 1 to this Whole matter. 

3 LMAN. Will the gentleman allow me a suggestion ? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I merely desire to state that a part of the Sac and 
Fox children referred to by the gentleman as having been taken from 
the reservation were conveyed to the school at Lawrence, Kans., and 
another portion to the Chilocco school. 

Mr. CANNON. I believe that was the fact. 7 

Mr. HOLMAN. Allow me to add that they were taken without the 
knowledge of their parents. 

Mr. CANNON, Certainly. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. CANNON. With pleasure. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. The gentleman was criticising the manner in 
which the pupils for these schools were obtained. 

Mr. CANNON. Only incidentally. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Now, is it not true that the first appropriation 
for these boarding schools was made in 1881, the system being but five 
years old, and while at first there was antagonism on the part of the 
parents to 2 the children go away to outside schools, is not the 
ease now very different, and are there not many more pupils offering 
than the schools have capacity to accommodate? Is not that true? 

Mr. CANNON. In reply to that question I will say that it is not 
true, as I understand the facts. On nearly all of the reservations the 
children do not go even to the home industrial school without being 
forced there. As the gentleman from Indiana has said, the agent is 
supreme, He has the police back of him, and if necessary the Army. 
He says, You people have not anything to eat except as I give 
rations; bring in your children;’’ and among the bitterest complaints 
that we heard were those which arose from the fact that these children 
were forced even into the reservation schools. The Indian does not 
want to be educated. Education is not fashionable among the Indians. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Would the gentleman consider it a calamity if 
the ration were eut off? 

Mr. CANNON. If you cut off tlie ration, as the Indian has no habit 
of industry, but one of two things can happen; either he goes upon the 
war-path and in the light of burning homes captures subsistence or he 
starves. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. We have not had many burning homes” since 
this educational system went into effect. The little raid of the Apaches 
is the only thing of that kind that we have had. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman thinks that this educational sys- 
tem has affected in the slightest the moral tone or the war tone 
or the peace tone of these tribes is very greatly mistaken. The 
Cheyenne Indian upon the Cheyenne and Arapaho reservation is to- 
day the same Cheyenne he was when his Northern brother a few years 
ect out under the lead of Dull Knife and marched in the light 

blazing homes and in a path of blood through Kansas and Nebraska, 
and he is a t type of the Indian, physically speaking. 

Mr. KING. If the system Phat pi by the Government should con- 
tinue to be carried on, how lo: oes the gentleman think it will be 
before the civilized condition of the Indian is brought about? 

Mr. CANNON. It will be for ever and a day if the present system 
is substantially carried on, because by this system of su ing the 
Indians without labor you make paupers of them and th ave. 
They are pau as fast as they grow up, and you never can edu- 
eate them or civilize them. 

Mr. PERKINS. But does not this system of education contemplate 
work? Are not the children at the industrial schools taught to work? 

Mr. CANNON. I on you they work at the schools; but they do 
not work anywhere . No; they do not. 

Mr. ROG. Educated es that is what they are. 

Mr. CANNON. Very many of them are magnificent ens of 

hysical manhood; but I say again, Mr. Chairman, to send these men 
back to their tribes to go again into savagery, to remain in the condition 
from which they came I say again, Mr. Chairman, with all the force I 
can command, it is the most cruel thing which could be done short of 
their death by violence, and even death does not destroy the soul. 

Mr. DO The gentleman himself wasatthe Pine Ridgeagency, 
and he must recall the number of improvements made there, the lands 
8 opened up, the fences constructed, and the progress gener- 

y e. 

Mr. CANNON. It would take me some time to discuss fully in ref- 
erence to these Indian reservations. My friend asks me whether I did 
not notice improvements upon the Indian reservation to which he refers 
when we went there. Idid see up and down through the valleys a 
number of little houses built principally by the Government; that is, 
the doors and windows, and other things of that kind, were furnished 
by the Government, and the people upon the reservations put them to- 
gether. I saw in one or two valleys a few plats of corn, which, to my 
mind, were a very weak attempt at agriculture. I also saw those In- 
dians come under Young-Man-Afraid-of-His-Horses, six orseven 
thousand of them, trooping in, Indians and ponies, and I saw them 
absolutely relying for their subsistence, not upon the corn, not upon 
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the wheat, not upon their toil, but the appropriations under the treaty, 
which was a more substantial subsistence than would be consumed by 
the sien, American citizen. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Let me ask the gentleman from Illinois if he had 
a treaty with the Government to give him a certain sum he would not 
take the amount which the Government had contracted to give him? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, yes; I would probably be pauperized as they 
are. I hope I may be allowed to go on with my remarks. 

Mr. DORSEY. One question further. Did you not also find there 
at the reservation 

Mr. CANNON. I hope I will be permitted to go on with my re- 
marks. 

Mr. BRUMM. Permit me to ask the gentleman a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘Two gentlemen are already upon the floor ask- 
ing the gentleman from Illinois to yield to them. 

Mr. DORSEY. ‘Those civilized Indians are what are termed pro- 
gressive Indians, while the old Red Cloud Indians made up the ob- 
struction party. Those people who are under Young-Man-Afraid-of- 
His-Horses are anxious to have their children educated. Is not that 
true? 

Mr. CANNON. I will say to my friend from Kansas I can not go 
into the whole subject. I can not enter into a discussion in icular 
as to the difficulties of the Red Cloud party or the anti- Cloud 
party, because it would take a day and a half to exhaust the subject. 

ost of the Indians who are gathered together at the Pine Ridge agency 
are in the main sa the very same savages with which war was 
apprehended not very long since. 

ír. DORSEY. But have they not made progress? 

Mr. CANNON. They are bound to make p: If the gentle- 
man will do me the honor tolisten to me I will tell him the line I would 
take in reference to these Indians, and just exactly what I would do if 
I had the power to carry out my views in view of the experience we 
have already had on this very subject. [Cries of That is what we 
want!” and applause. 

Mr. PE S. I should like to ask the gentleman a question. 
[Cries of Go on!“ Has the gentleman e a computation as to 
this matter? He is ing the subsistance or maintenance of these 
Indians py the Government. [Cries of ‘‘Goon!’’] I desire to ask 
him whether he has made a computation to de e how much for 
the purpose of subsistence is made to these Indians by this bill per cap- 
ita? Less than $17 to the Indian. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I hope the gentleman from Illinois will be al- 
lowed to proceed. We have had all these evils of the system already 
presented. Now we want to know what is the remedy. [Applause. ] 

Mr. CANNON. Let us inquire as to theremedy; and to do that let 
me pay a little more attention for the few minutes remaining to me to 
the Indian Territory. That is the best known of all these Indian res- 
ervations. We into the Territory at New Kiowa, and so on 
down to Cantonment and Fort Reno and out through Oklahoma. The 
Cheyenne and Ara) reservation, you will recollect, was the reserva- 
tion from which the cattle lessees were removed last summer. It con- 
tains about 4,297,000 acres, I have it here exactly, but I can not lay 
my hands upon it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think it is a liftle less. 

Mr. CANNON. It has upon it thirty-six hundred Indians—Arapa- 
hoes and Cheyennes—men, women, and children, 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Thirty-three hundred. 

Mr. CANNON. There are a thousand acres of it in cultivation as 
the result of the efforts of the farmers and of the employés at the dif- 
ferent schools and the agency and the Indians out of the over 4,000,- 
000 of acres of that cent reservation. These Cheyennes, I will 
say, are men of fine physical forms. They are the best I ever saw. 
The gentleman will not forget that last spring or summer, when these 
very same Cheyennes wanted to go Mtge the war-path, General Sheri- 
dan was then sent down there to quell the disturbance. There was at 
that time a greater concentration of troops bearing upon that reserva- 
tion than had been concentrated upon one point since the close of the 


war. 

What next? The cattle-men were put off the reservations, and prop- 
erly so, as I think I will be able to show you a little lateron. The 
grass grew up and was not consumed by anything except the fire. What 
next? With troops sufficient to keep the Indians from going on the 
war-path, fnd issuing them full rations, including clothing, and with 
three, yes four, ing schools for the education of their children, 
we enlisted three hundred of these Indians as scouts, giving them the 
pay of a private soldier, with 50 cents a day for their ponies in addition. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. To help drive the cattle-men off? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The army was there to put the cattle-men off; but 
this was done to give them additional employment. I merely speak of 
it as a fact, and I do not pretend to criticise it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. What has been done with these scouts? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, they are employed in the regular service.“ 

Now, astep farther touching the Indian Territory. There are 41,000,- 
000 acres, in round numbers, in that magnificent Territory, and there 
are about seventy-nine thousand Indians, including those of the civil- 
ized tribes, in the Territory. There are yet over 7,000,000 acres of land, 


leased by these Indians in the Territory, in the occupancy of white men. 

Now, if you will go with me a moment longer I will tell you a little 
pib of history, for it all bears upon the remedy of which I will speak 

ater, 

In 1866, you will remember, a treaty was made with the Creeks and 
the Seminoles, and another with the Cherokees, by which treatics ces- 
sions of portions of their lands were made for the purpose of opening 
them up for settlement by Indians and freedmen. 

The lands which we got from the Seminoles and the Creeks were paid 
for, every acre of it. Several tribes were located upon the lands, the 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes by executive order taking possession of the 
reservation known as such. Then the Oklahoma strip was paid for, 
1,700,000 acres, but not occupied by anybody; and let me pause here 
just one minute to say that until a farther agreement is made we ought 
not to occupy it, because we got Oklahoma and that whole territo: 
for a specific purpose, namely, to settle upon it Indians and the freed- 
men, and now that we do not need it for that purpose the treaty or 
agreement should be modified, and as I will show you these lands 
should then be thrown open to settlement. 

A little north of that we got the Cherokee outlet, and we settled upon 
that the Osages and a number of tribes; but there is yet left of that 
cession about six millions of acres of land west of the Cherokees proper, 
which they leased to the cattle-men on ten years’ or perhaps on five 
years’ leases, which has been for some time and still is in the ion 
of the cattle-men. That land has been appraised and partly paid for. 
In 1883 there was an installment of $300,000 paid upon the land ac- 
cording to its appraised value, but under the agreement the Cherokees 
were entitled to the possession of it until we paid entirely for the land, 
as I recollect the terms of the treaty. Now white men desire to go into 
that Territory. * 

White men desire also to go into the great Sioux reservation, and also 
into the Blood and Piegan reservations. Everywhere the restless white 
men are pressing ſor homes within these ificent reservations; and, 
Mr. Chairman, let us pause for a moment and see if he does not, to say 
the least of it, make a plausible case when he desires to find a home on 
these lands. Let us look at that a moment while inquiring about the 
remedy. There are men in Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, and Illinois, and 
in Kansas, and they look across and see that magnificent Territory of 
41,000,000 of acres of among the best land on the continent, an empire 
as large as the States of Connecticut, New York, and Rhode Island all 
put together. They see that it is a mild and salubrious climate. They 
see there the Cheyennes and the ie Be and different tribes; they 
know they are being taxed tosupport in idleness these Indians and being 
taxed to keep an army to make them keep the peace. They do not cul- 
tivate the land, the game is all gone, they can not utilize the lands, and 
the fact that they can roam about free and at will over these large res- 
ervations makes them very dangerous neighbors to the adjacent settle- 
ments. 

These white men think it fair and proper that we should do justice 
to these Indians; but they think also that the Indian title to these 
lands by agreement should be extinguished, except such portions of 
the lands as the Indian and his children can utilize in the future, and 
that the white man should have a home there, Now, there is some 
equity in that view of the case, because we, with sixty millions of peo- 
ple, are not all wealthy or happy. There is yet some room, Mr. Chair- 
man, for the humanitarian in the great cities of this country like New 
York or Chi Ay, more, there is room for wise and proper legis- 
lation under which our own people can work out their salvation in the 
rapid changes of economic conditions as well as room for sympathy 
with the toiling people of this country when it is almost of daily note 
that there is a strike at New York or somewhere else, and the strong 
arm of the law is called to intervene to beat them down by hundreds 
with clubs. You know we are not all happy among the white people. 

I only speak of this incidentally in passing to show how in the mind 
of the average white man there issome equity when he makes the de- 
mand that the policy should be modified so that he may go in and oc- 
cupy on these great reservations a part of these lands at a fair price. 

r. CUTCHEON. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. ‘The gentleman spoke of our being burdened by 
taxation to pay these appropriation bills. Is not this the purchase 
price of the land we took from the Indians and does it not belong to 
them by treaty ? 

Mr. CANNON. Some of it does not. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. That is granted. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not care whether it does or not. I will go as 
far as any gentleman will go in relieving want among the Indians— 
ay, or anywhere else. 

Mr. BRUMM. Before the time of the gentleman is consumed will 
he be kind enough to get down to his remedy ? 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will bear with meand let me talk 
on this subject I think I will talk about the remedy, and perhaps he 
will find Iam talking about it now if he will do me the honor to con- 
tinue to listen to me as he has done for the last few minutes. 

Mr. BRUMM. With great pleasure. 

Mr. CANNON. But when it is proposed to modify these treaties or 
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these agreements and throw these lands open to white settlement we 
are met with the declaration everywhere that the Indian must not be 
brought into contact with the white man, that if you do you contam- 
inate him and demoralize him and he dies. That is what is said. Now, 
gentlemen, I undertake to say under certain conditions that is not true. 
It is true in the Indian Territory now because you know that that In- 
dian Territory, so far as the extradition of fugitives from justice is con- 
cerned, isa foreign land, ay, worse than most foreign because itis 
the home of every outlaw that has a mind to put his foot inside it, and 
there is no power under our laws to take him out. It is a place of refuge 
for the white people who want to go away from their neighbors through 
fear or through crime. True, the law says they shall not go there. 
The peaceable white man, the good law-abiding citizen obeys the law 
and does not go there. But the outlaw does go there and there re- 
mains. 

Let us take a step farther. I said a minute ago the cattle-men were 
put off at the Cheyenne and Arapaho reservation. But as regards 
the other 7,000,000 acres of land leased in the Indian Territory the cat- 
tle-men are there still under void leases. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. And against an express decision of the At- 
torney-General that they are all illegal. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, under void leases and against the opaa of 
the Attorney-General, which opinion, I have no doubt, was right, every 
line of it, God knows why they are not put off; I do not know. And 
I do not know why you should make fish of one and fowl of another. 

Now take the outlaws who find a refuge in the Indian Territory and 
the cowboys scattered over these 7,000,000 acres of leased land, and 
their association does damage and destroy the Indian, and such associa- 
tion would demoralize the white man, for that matter. 

My friend says, What harm does it do to have these cattle-men spread 
over those 7,000,000 acres? What harm? Why, sir, the 
man, whose highest ambition is for 80 or 160 acres of land, casts his 
eyes over into Oklahoma, that his Government has paid for and that 
he can not occupy under a technicality—I grant you a proper techni- 
cality—and he wants to occupy that land. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. What is the technicality ? 

Mr. CANNON. That it was obtained for a specific purpose. When 
he gets in and puts his foot upon that soil the whole power of the 
Army at the command of the Executive is hastily invoked to put him 
out. 

Now, gentlemen, what is a lease? It is a qualified sale. If you can 
make it for five years, you can make it for ten or one hundred years. 
If these leases are to run by sufferance for three or four years, sufferance 
becomes certainty. Yet the poor and humble white man, while he has 
been put out at the point of the bayonet by the strong arm of the law, 
passes for 50 miles over this magnificent domain of 7,000,000 acres in 
the occupancy of the cattle-men. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Generally foreigners, too. 

Mr. CANNON, I do not know how that may be. I think some of 
them may be home people. Iam not here toabuse them. I speak of 
the fact. It is this kind of men y that violate the law, that 
are permitted to violate the law, if you please, by the Executive. It 
is this kind of men, who are fugitives from justice and go into the In- 
dian Territory where there is no power to extradite them, that demor- 
alize the Indians. So it has always been. It has always been unlaw- 
ful for the white man to find a home, or resting-place, or abiding-place 
inside the Indian reservation from the time the Indians were driven 
from the Atlantic coast away out West—always unlawful. 

The law-abiding man obeyed the law, but the immoral and the reckless 
man defied it and came into contact with the Indians, and so it will 
be as long as you continue the reservation system. Now, I will tell 
you what I would do if I had the power. I would not stop with 
merely providing that these Indians should have their lands allotted 
in severalty. I would proceed at once to modify the treaties. But it 
is objected that the Indians would not modify the treaty? I have no 
fear of that; it is absolutely necessary for his protection and preserva- 
tion that he should do so. He can not much longer occupy this Terri- 
tory to the exclusion of the white man, that even if imperfectly devel- 
oped would support 3,000,000 of people. 

To the north, east, and south are well-settled States; already a rail- 
road passes through from north to south, and from the east to the Ar- 
kansas River, soon to be completed to the western border and beyond; 
other roads are reaching out for construction from Kansas to Texas. 
Whatever the form, we never have and never will—the Indians being 
in our domain—treat with them in substance as we treat with foreign 
nations. We 5 make the agreement with them for ourselves 
and also forthem. They are our wards, and disguise it as you may 
they have no chance for protection in our agreements with them, ex- 
cept such protection as they receive from the sense of right in the white 
population, from the enlightened Christian conscience of the whole 
people; and such being the case, we should take every care to see that 
complete justice is done them; that they are protected from their own 
ignorance upon the one hand and the greed of dishonest or selfish in- 
dividual white men on the other, who would keep them in their pres- 
ent state upon reservations that they may prey and fatten upon them. 


Having the power, then, to modify the agreement, and the duty as 
well as the power, I would modify it under the forms of law and in 
substance. I would do the Indian justice. I would take these 79,000 
Indians (I speak of them as a whole, because I can not stop to of 
the equities that belong to one or another community), and I would 
give each man, woman, and child 80 acres of that magnificent land in 
severalty. Iwouldputthemonit. Iwould protect them on it. That 
would leave about 35,000,000 acres in that Territory that ought to be 
utilized. Then I would make it lawful for the white man to go into 
that Territory and buy that land in tracts of 80 and 160 acres, at $1 or 
$1.25 an acre, for settlement and for nothing else. [Applause,] I 
would let the white man who obeys the law, and who never injured and 
never will injure the Indian intentionally—I would let him take his 
implements of husbandry with him and his Bible and march in and 
settle among the Indians, 

A MEMBER. And his courts. 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly, his courts, his school-houses, all the ap- 
pliances of his civilization. And I would have him settle among the 
Indians. I would not have the Indians off in alittle knot at one side 
a knot of concentrated barbarism. O, no. I would intersettle them 
with this sober, Christian, magnificent, yeomanry of ours that has 
made this country, and that now amid the storm and the tempest and 
the mutterings the country and will continue to do so. 

Mr. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 


tion ? 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Unless you entailed the land on the Indians how 
long would it be before the white men would get it? 

Mr. CANNON. I would make it inalienable for a generation, at 
least, and after I had sold those 35,000,000 acres of land at a dollar an 
acre, or whatever the price might be, I would hold the money in trust 
for the Indian. I would use interest to help to instruct him tem- 
porarily in tilling the land and to help to bear his share of the public 
burdens that his land ought to bear, because I would make tHe land in- 
alienable, and I would not expect the Indian to pay his fullshare of taxes 
like the white man from his own labor at first. 

A MEMBER. Would you pauperize him? 

Mr. CANNON. No; I would not pauperize him. But the Indian, 
I apprehend, could not pay taxes upon his land as the white man Sar 
and he would have y enough left in this body of magnificent 
to produce interest cient to meet his full share of the public bur- 
dens until he could stand alone. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Could you civilize the Indian enough in one gener- 
ation to enable him to protect his lands against the white man’s efforts 
to get them away? 

Mr. CANNON. If I could not, I would make it inalienable for two 
or three tions. The result of the policy I have indicated would 
be a splendid civilization in that Indian Territory and in the large 
Sioux reservation inside of ten years. I do not think you would ever 
be able to do much with the adult Indian, but I believe that by inter- 
settling them with the whites, and with ten, thirty, fifty, ora hundred 
white men to every Indian, the Indi having the example of in- 
dustry constantly before their eyes, would learn that if they would 
eat they must labor, and would rapidly become civilized. Why, gen- 
tlemen, if the Indian can not be civilized in that way, then in the very 
nature of things he will be exterminated; because with only sixty mill- 
ions of people you know how much territory we have already spread 
over. 

In less than a century we shall have from two hundred and fifty mill- 
ions to three hundred millions of people, and do you not know that even 
if you should build walls of steel around these reservations they would 
not stand against this vigorous, progressive, ever-increasing, ever-ad- 
vancing white population ? 

In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, and I speak after some observation 
and much thought, the legislators who still continue this reservation 

and put off for a few years to come entering somewhere upon 

e line of policy I have indicated, are rendering the future of the In- 
dians a future of certain destruction. 


[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. CANNON, I d like to bave a few minutes more. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. i I will yield the balanceof my time, 
fifteen minutes, to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON]. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. it not a fact that these annuities which you 
say pauperize the Indians are very rapidly expiring, and in a few years 

they not all expire and remit the Indians necessarily to self-sup- 
rt? 

Mr. CANNON. In reply to that question, I will say to my friend 
that the Indian on the reservation without help starves or murders. 
We do not intend that he shall do either. We must continue to feed 
him; we are obliged to do it until we break up his reservation, and 
either settle him among the whites or provide for him otherwise. 

Mr. McADOO. What is the use of the large reservation when it is 
devoid of game? 

Mr. CANNON. Itis worse than useless to the Indians and useless 
to the white men. It is demoralizing from every standpoint. 
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But, — somebody, perchance by way of criticism, ‘‘Are the abo- 
rigines to 8 Why, gentlemen, if you areto preserve the 
identity of the Indian character, then you ought to concentrate the In- 
dians upon one compact reservation; and even then you could not do 
it. If you want to civilize them without breaking up the tribal rela- 
tion, you shouldscatter them fromone ocean to the otherand have only 
a few together and upon small reservations—the smaller the better. 

While talking upon this question, I want to refer to a step that was 
taken Sits Line dey tte — It was thought of very 
carefully; it was discussed in the committee-room; it was discussed in 
theconference committee. The last Congress took a decided step toward 
the solution of this question—a step that must be followed out before 
goan can solve the question. I read from the Indian appropriation actof 

3, 1885. Listen: 


SEC. S. That the President is hereby authorized to A pte ratte with the 


Creeks, Seminoles, and Cherokees for the purpose to settlement 
under the homestead law the Ede ald 1d dian d itory ceded 
them y to the United rag — treaties of A 1, 


March 1888, and July 19, 1866; and for that purpose thesum of 
appropriated. 


Congress intended that a step should be taken—the first step in that 
toward ‘the abrogation of those treaties and the 
of these lands. 

Mr. CU N. That refers tothe Oklahoma territory. 

Mr. CANNON. Not only Oklahoma, but the vast 9 mill- 
ion acres embraced in the Cherokee strip that lies just upon the border 
of Kansas on the south.. It is now leased to the cattle-men, who have 
full possession. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. And no commission has been appointed. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, no; the law has stood a dead letter upon the 
statute-book. Mr. Iam not here to say what this statute 
meant. Iam here to say that under the practice of Congress and the 
Executive an authorization by Congress touching a great public policy 
is equivalent to a mandate. Yet the Executive has taken no step un- 
der that legislation. 

A MEMBER. not? 

Mr. CANNON. ‘Why not? My friend from New York [Mr. 
Hewitt] is not here to make an apology for the Executive upon the 
ground of inexperience; and if he did, I am informed it would not cover 
the-case. It has been stated upon credible ity that time and 
time and time again this act has been brought to the attention of the 
Executive, and time and time again he has failed and refused to take 
action. During that time the President has sent the Army to put off 
of Jands in Oklahoma the poor squatter. ing that time the Presi- 
dent summer and fall and winter has allowed the cattle-men 
to hold the 7,000,000 acres that the law said he should try by treaty to 
open to settlement. I am mot here to abuse him. Iam not here to 
say that he was controlled by this or that or the other motive. It is 
not necessary.. ‘The act itself, the and the facts are a more 
severe criticiam than I could make if I the most bitter tongue of 
the most bitter man that lives on ‘the ‘face of the earth. 

before this adjourns we shall realize what the con- 
dition of the Indian is; we shall take the back track and get upon 
the right track; thut we shall be just to the white man and just to the 
Indian. I want to civilize and protect him, and to do that we must 
put him where he can protect himself. I do not care whether he pre- 
serves his race identity or not. 

I would rather he would lose it and be like the Cherokee governor, 
Bushyhead, is to-day, His fate is fixed. You and I can not change 
it. In the onward march of our race, of our civilization, there is no 
time or place where he can slowly through the centuries grow out of 
barbarism, retaining his race identity. If we would not have him 
perish we must incorporate him into the body-politic, into the race 
into our race. This can only be done by prompt action, and now is the 
time to commence. Every that makes the work more diffi- 
cult; for those white men who believe that equitably they should have 
homes on these reservutions are ever increasing. You may undertake 
to hold them back month after month and year after year, but if you 
hold them back much longer they will, supported by the force of pub- 
lic opinion, which makes and unmakes laws, sweep across the bound- 
ary, and the hand of no Congress and no Executive dare stay them, be- 
cause no body that ever existed is more responsible to public opinion 
than we, the representatives of the le. 

Twill say in conclusion, let us here and now take the proper steps 
to solve this i Let us beStrue to the Indian and true to the 
white man. Your intentions amount to nothing when i ignorance points 
the way. It takes intentions and full knowledge, both co- opera 


t- 
ing one with the o VVV 


you take and to succeed in doing the pro 

Mr. SKINNER. Let me ask the gen a inoin tow that 
= be done se ste ny appropriation bill under the rules of the House 
0 

Mr. en 3 I ought to ask the pardon of the House for 
discussing as much as I have done these matters upon this bill. We 
are of expenditures now for the Indian service, and especially 
in reference to the education of the Indians, and what else should be 
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done to establish a proper policy in their treatment. While much I 
have said may not be germane to the paragraphs of this bill, what I 
have said in the brief time I have addressed the House nevertheless, 
in seeking to cover this Indian question, is what I believe to be the proper 
and substantial means in the way of legislation to settle and adjust this 
vexed Indian question. 

Mr. KING. Let me ask the gentleman from Illinois whether the 
President did not have the order issued to have these cattle-men put 
off this Indian Terri 

Mr. WEAVER, of ut He never has had the cattle taken off. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman from Iowa has answered the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. I wish to make further answer to the question 
of the gentleman from Louisiana as to whether he did not issue the 
order to o the cattle monopolists to get off the Cherokee lands where 
they occupied millions of acres in that Territory. I do not recollect 
whether he did, but if he did he ought to have enforced it. [Applause. ] 
That Executive who had the courage to thrust off the squatters who 
had settled upon claims in Oklahoma certainly ought to have had the 
nerve and courage to drive off half a dozen cattle-men who had taken 
their cattle upon these Indian lands. [Applause. | 

Mr. KING.” The President ordered these men the Indian res- 
ervations. Then, when it was there was t destruction of 
cattle occurring in that section of country, it isavell understood he re- 
served the extension of his order, intending ultimately to cover the 
whole ground when the season arrived when it could be done without 
injury to that class of property. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, all times are proper to enforce the law. Why 
did not the President say to the poor squatter who had taken up his 
claim in Oklahoma, I will let you stay over the winter and let your 
one cow feed upon the grass, but you must off in spring. My 
friend, there is no apology for it. He turned the poor squatter off and 
allowed cattle a toremain. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. HOLMAN. What the gentleman from Illinois has stated may, 
unintentionally on his lead to some misay on as to that 
order. The Cherokees and a number of other tribes leased their lands 
to these cattle-men. None of these leases have been a ed up to 
this time. The Arapahoes and Cheyennes also did so, but only by the 
action of a portion of their people. Those who were dissatisfied with 
those leases raised a disturbance, which at one time grew to be very 
serious. In the progress of time, as early as last June, it was feared 
the difficulty created there upon the Arapaho and Cheyenne reserva- 
tion might lead to war, and General Sheridan was sent to the Indian 
Territory. It was there the difficulty occurred. The other Indians 
were all satisfied with the leases they had made, and only a portion of 
the Cheyennes and Arapahoes were dissatisfied. In consequence, the 
public peace was disturbed. The Government up to this time has 
only interfered for the purpose of preserving order in that portion of the 
Indian Territory where the cattle leases had produced disturbances of 
the publie peace, and nothing more. 

As to the other leases the matter is in and permit me to say 
further that there was just this about it: Cherokees were receiv- 
ing $100,000.a year for the lease of their lands west of the Arkansas 
River and the Sacs and Foxes were receiving a handsome compensa- 
tion also. All these tribes, or the larger part of them in the Indian 
Territory, were deriving some benefit from the pasture lands, and none 
were complaining or were dissatisfied with their leases; the whole 
trouble occurring in the Arapaho reservation alone, and in that case, 
and in that only, the Government interfered. 

The Government has uniformly, both the present administration and 
ae administrations, prohibited men from going on that reservation 

those connected with the leases; so that any remark indicating 
ifferent policy on the part of the present administration in this rc- 
respect over those which preceded it is of course unjust. I repeat, the 
Government neverinterfered except to preserve the peace in a single in- 
stance where the Indians themselves required the interposition of the 


Government. 
i CANNON. Now, Mr. Chairman, just one word—— . 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. CANNON. I ask consent for a moment longer. 
The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection the gentleman will 


Mr. CANNON. I want to answer the gentleman from Indiana on 
that particular point. I read from the report of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs: 

The Attorney-General— 
Speaking of these leases— . 


further holds that in the absence of any treaty or statutory provisions to that 
effect, neither the President, Secretary of the Interior, nor any other officer of 
the Government has power to make, authorize, or approve any leases of lands 


held by Indian tribes. 

Now, that decision is broad and is unquestionably correct, and it ap- 
plies to all of these leases. 

The gentleman from Indiana says that we ought not to condemn this 
administration in effect for doing what the other administration did or 
failed todo. True, the other administration never tried to ratify these 


1886. 
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leases; but I will say to my friend that the full noonday sun of discus- 
sion has fallen upon this whole question and the country thoroughly 
understands it, and you will find that it is no answer or excuse to this 
administration for failing to carry out the law or as to the power of 
carrying it out to undertake to hide behind the skirts of the last ad- 
ministration or those that preceded it; and the case is truly a bad one 
when so able and ingenious a gentleman as my friend from Indiana can 
find no excuse for the Executive in his failure to perform his duty in 
the premises except to say, Well, somebody else did not perform his 
duty. ` 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not sympathize with my friend from Illinois 
ine ree: Gereeeperieny AIia te ae I do not 
know that it ibited any such qualities of weakness as those to 
which he refers; but let me say that the last Secretary of the Interior 
under that administration gave a quasi-approval to these leases—— 

Mr. PETERS. No, sir; the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iam ing advisedly; that is to say, that when 
it was submitted to him he did not in terms disapprove of the leases, 
and they stood where they then stood to this hour, except in a single 
instance where the public peace demanded the interposition of the 
Government. 

Mr. PETERS. Thg decision of the Secretary of the Interior was this: 
That he had no power to approve of these leases; but that when one 
party occupied the territory and an interloper came in he would protect 
the occupant of the territory, by consent of the Indians, as against the 


ff. KOLMAN. That is correct, and that is right. But the moment 
the public peace demanded the interposition of the administration this 
power was in to preserve it, and to that extent only it was in- 
voked and with reference to these particular tribes to which I have re- 


Mr. PERKINS. I would like to ask the gentleman from Indiana if 
any administration prior to this was directed by act of Congress to enter 
into negotiations with the Indians with the view that the Okalahoma 
eountry and the Cherokee strip might be settled ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. No, sir; not to this time. The subject submitted 
to the discretion of the administration was embodied in the Indian ap- 
propriation bill of last year; but my friend has undoubtedly read the 
report of the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs which afford an ample answer to his question. 

Mr. PERKINS. Did not the answer of the Secretary of the Interior 
emphasize the necessity for action upon this m rather than 
form an excuse or non- action? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Noz on the contrary, his reason for not advising the 
formation of that commission can not, I think, be questioned. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa, was recognized, and yielded for a motion 
that the committee rise. 

Mr. PEEL. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. SPRINGER having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. TOWNSHEND reported that the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, having had 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 5543) making appropriations for 
the current and contingent expenses of the Indian t, and for 
fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for the year 
ending June 30, 1887, and for other purposes, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. f 

Mr. NELSON. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 2 min- 
utes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAYNE: Papers relating to House bill ting a pension to 
Catharine Whitesall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEAN: Petition of citizens of Nogales, Ariz., against con- 
firmation by Congress of the Spanish grant by Mexico known as No- 

de Elias—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. T. M. BROWNE: Petition of 49 citizens of Wayne County, 
Indiana, for the free and unlimited coinage of silver—to the Com- 
mittee on Co Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. BUNNELL: Petition for pure!liquors by citizens of Great 
Bend, Pa.—to the Select Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic, 

By Mr. BUTTERWORTH: Petition of William H. Hutton and others, 

of Jennings County, Indiana, asking for pensions to all soldiers and 
sailors of the late war, &c.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensicns. 
_ By Mr. COMSTOCK: Petition of citizens of Allegan County, Mich- 
igan, asking a pension for James H. Robbins—to the same committee. 
_ By Mr. CRAIN: Petition of citizens of Gaines County, Texas, favor- 
ing an appropriation for the improvement of the bar and harbor at Gal- 
veston, Tex.—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. C. H. GIBSON: Petition of Corn and Flour Exchange of Bal- 
timore, and of citizens of Talbot County, Maryland, for the improve- 
ment of Skipton Creek—to the same committee, 


Also, petition for the improvement of Southeast Creek, Maryland— 
to the same committee. 

By Mr. GROUT: Petition of A. A. Miles and 113 others, asking fur- 
pe legislation in behalf of pensioners—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

Also, memorial of S. D. Davis, in behalf of soldiers confined in rebel 

i to the same committee. 

By Mr. D. B. HENDERSON: Brief and certificate from George E. 
Lemon, in relation to House bill 5828 for the relief of Mena Holmes— 
to the same committee. 

By Mr. HEWITT: Petition of manufacturers and others, in favor of 
the bill giving effect to the reciprocity treaty with the Republic of 
Mexico—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HILL: Petition of W. H. Booker and 300 others, citizens of 
Henry County, Ohio, asking for an amendment to the pension laws— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HIRES: Petition of many citizens, praying for the passage 
of House bill 4690 equalizing the right of all citizens to fish in the tide 
waters of the United States—to the Committee on Commerce. 

Also, memorial from the New Jersey State board of agriculture, pray- 
ing that the Commissioner of Agriculture be elevated to the dignity 
of a Cabinet position—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial from the same, Praying diligent investigation as to 
why American pork is absolutely exclu from Germany, Austria, and 
other countries—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of same, praying for such laws as will co-operate with 
those of the different States to prevent the transmission of pleuro-pneu- 
monia and other diseases from one State to another and to thoroughly 
eradicate the same from our land—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JACKSON: Evidence in support of bill for the relief of Will- 
iam Gilmore—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KLEINER: Papers relating to bill granting a pension to 
Alonzo H. Griggs, of Company C, Fifty-third Indiana Volunteers—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ~ 

By Mr. LAFFOON: Petition of O. S. Parker, Company H, Forty- 
eighth Kentucky Volunteers, for increase of pension under House bill 
5271—to the same committee. 

By Mr. LANHAM: Petition of citizens of Haskell County, Texas, 
relating todeep water at Galveston, Tex.—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 


By Mr. MORGAN: Petition of James M. Rodgers, administrator of 
the estate of James Rodgers; of James M. Rodgers; of Eliza Cox, ex- 
ecutrix of the estate of Josiah M. Stephenson, deceased; of R. C. Wood- 
son; of M. M. Lacy; of Mrs. Fannie Meador, administratrix of Pleas- 
ant Meador, deceased, and of John C. Bailey, administrator of the es- 
tate of Andrew Nichols, d of Marshall County; of Henry C. 
Nichols, of Hot Springs, Miss.; and of Harriet A. Cheairs, administra- 
trix of Thomas D. Cheairs, of Marshall County, Mississippi, asking for 
relief under the Bowman act—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: Petition of boatmen and others, in favor of the 
Staten Island bri to the Committee on Commerce. 

Sets Gaon LIBBEY: — — C. Munt “o fos Mary ope pa of 

i i payment eir war claims—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LOVERING: Petition of Knights of Labor, Assembly No. 
4341, of Chelsea, Mass., and of Knights of Labor, Assembly No. 715, of 
Lynn, Mass., praying for the relief of the laboring classes by liberal 
appropriations for public works, and especially favoring the construc- 
tion of the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. McCOMAS: Petition of the executor of James Marker; of 
H. H. Douglas, surviving administrator of Rev. Robert Douglas; and 
of Joseph Poffenberger, of Washington County; of Stephen A. Thomas, 
of Frederick County, Maryland, and of W. M. Blackfort, of Washington 
County, Maryland, asking payment of their several war claims—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: Joint resolution of the Ohio Legislature, pray- 
ing for a training ship to be placed on Lake Erie, &e.— to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, joint resolution of the same, indorsing the erection of a marine 
hospital at Gallipolis, Ohio—to the same committee. 

By Mr. J. J. O'NEILL: Petition of pilots and engineers, asking for 
refunding of taxes paid since 1852—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of Col. George N. Richards, Hon. H. B. 
Payne, and 108 others, citizens of Wilkes Barre, Pa., asking that a pen- 
sion be granted John F. Mahler, late of Company C, Fifty-sixth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PAYNE: Petition of Soden (N. Y.) Grange No. 73, for pro- 
tection of innocent purchasers of patented articles—to the Committee 
on Patents. 

By Mr. PETERS: Petition of J. W. Humphreys, asking for the pas- 
sage of a resolution requiring the Postmaster-General to obey the law— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of W. L. Mock, S. J. Ramsey, and others, citizens of 
Kingman County, Kansas, praying for equalization of pay—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, 


550“ 
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Also, petition of J. W. Dawson and 30 others, ex-soldiers of Barton 
County, Kansas, asking for pension legislation—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. PIRCE: Petition of Patrick Gillen, president, Farrell Fitz- 
patrick, secretary, and 109 others, Knights of Tater: Local Assembly 
No. 4621, of Providence, R. I., for the passage of the Foran bill for 
the restoration of the wages paid to the employés of the Government 
Printing Office prior to March 4, 1877—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. PRICE: Memorial of H. W. Reed and 22 others, of Spring 
Brook, Wis., on the subject of adulteration of butter and cheese—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Mrs. Almon Lampson and 12 others, of Eleva; 
and of W. S. Foster and 36 others, of Dallas, Wis., in favor of laws 
embodying the recommendations of the Grand Army of the Republic— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RIGGS: Petition of John J. Mudd Post 545, and citizens of 
Milton, Ill., for pension legislation—to the same committee. 

By Mr. SCRANTON: Petition of members of the Lackawanna County 
(Pennsylvania) bar, in favor of the passage of House bill 2124, concern- 
ing the judicial districts of Pennsylvania—to the Committee on the Ju- 


By Mr. SENEY: Paper of John B. Squires, of Ohio, favoring the 
nee House bill 1601—to the Committee on merce. 

By Mr. SESSIONS: Petition of citizens of New York, asking that 
they be paid balances due them by reason of the inflated currency in 
which they were paid during the war as soldiers—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. CHARLES STEWART: Petition of citizens of Kaufman 
County and of Newton County, Texas, for an appropriation for har- 
bor improvement at Sabine Pass, Texas—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. J. W. STEWART: Memorial of Knoxville Marble Company, 
Knoxville, Tenn., and others, relative to the duty on marble—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STORM: Memorial of Knights of Labor of Lehighton, Pa.— 
to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. J. M. TAYLOR: Petition of Mrs. Kate Schultz, of Memphis, 
Tenn., for relief under the Bowman act—to the Committee on War 


Claims. 
-By Mr. WADE: Petition of James Watson, for restoration to the 
pension-roll—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. A. C. WHITE: Papers in the claim of Lieut. Philip Arner 
for a pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, letter of James S. Rulster in the claim of Margaret A. Rupon 
for a ion—to the same committee. 

Also, letter of Hon. E. 8. Goblen, of Kittanning, Pa., and papers 
in the claim of Elizabeth Sirwell—to the same committee. 

The following petitions, praying Congress to place the coinage of silver 
npon an equality with gold; that there be issued coin certificates of one, 
two, and five dollars, the same being made legal tender; that one and 
two dollar legal-tender notes be issued, and that the public debt be paid 
as rapidly as possible by applying for this purpose the idle surplus now 
in the Treasury, were presented and severally referred to the Committee 
on Coi eights, and Measures: F 

By Mr. WEBER: Ofcitizens of New York. 

By Mr. WOODBURN: Of Henry Donnelley and others of Nevada. 


The followi titions, praying Con for the enactment of a law 
requiring scientific temperance instruction in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, in the Territories, and in the Military and Naval 
Academies, the Indian and colored schools, supported wholly or in part 
by money from the national Treasury, were presented and severally 
referred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. WILKINS: Of Mrs. C. F. Hicks, Mrs. G. W. Miskimmen, 
and 6 other ladies, of New Comerstown, Ohio. 

By Mr. T. M. BROWNE: Of Rev. M. Mahin, O. M. Berritt, M. D., 
and 22 other clergymen, 18 physicians, 17 lawyers, 44 121 
business men, and 49 officers of temperance and other societies, of Henry 
and Wayne Counties, Indiana. 

By Mr. W. W. BROWN: Of Rev. J. W. Darling, A. J. Remington, 
M. D., and 8 other clergymen, 3 lawyers, 7 teachers, 13 leading busi- 
ness men, and 17 officers of temperance and other societies, of Potter and 
Sullivan Counties, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: Of Rev. James Fricekett, J. J. Curree, M. D., 
and 13 other clergymen, 8 physicians, 4 lawyers, 3 teachers, 63 promi- 
nent business men, and 66 officers of temperance and other societies, of 
Burlington and Ocean Counties, New Jersey. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: Of Rey. J. S. Breckenridge, John Tait, M. D., 
and 13 other clergymen, 6 physicians, 3 lawyers, 35 teachers, 59 lead- 
ing business men, and 1,233 officers of temperance and other societies, 
of New Haven and Middlesex Counties, Connecticut. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Of Rey. W. C. Parkam, E. J. Rowland, M. D., and 
others, including 16 clergymen, 13 8 46 lawyers, 112 promi- 
e ee men, and 13 officers of temperance and other societies, of 

rkansas. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, March 11, 1886. 


Prayer by Rev. S. McCuesney, D. D., of Topeka, Kans. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the of the Treasury, transmitting, in response to a 
resolution of.the 5th instant, information as to the amount of money 
expended by the United States in behalf of the Territory of Utah since 


the of the act of June 23, 1884; which was read. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The communication will be printed, 


and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, if no other committee 
is suggested. 

Mr. HALE. Should it not go to the Committee on Appropriations, 
unless there is some special investigation going on in the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from Maine move 
that the papers be referred to the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. HARRISON. Ido notsee the Senator from Illinois [Mr. CuLLoM] 
present. I think he introduced the resolution cglling for this informa- 
tion, looking to an inquiry by the committee of which he is chairman, 
the Committee on Expenditures of Public Money. 

Mr. HALE. If there is any investigation going on in which these 
papers are specially needed, of course the communication should go to 
such committee; otherwise it should go to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The nature of the communication 
will be again stated. 

Mr. CULLOM. I shall be glad to hear it. My attention was di- 
verted. 

The Chief Clerk read the indorsement on the communication, as fol- 
lows: 


Letter of the Secretary of the abner A of March 10, 1886, replying to Senate 
resolution calling for information as to the amount of money expended by the 
United States in of the Territory of Utah. 


Mr. CULLOM. There is a bill on that subject which has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ex itures of Public Money, and I move 
that the communication be referred to that committee. ; 

The motion was to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communication 
from the Secretary of the , transmitting, in answer to a reso- 
lution of the 8th instant, a list of claims filed by the United States 
Labor League of America under the act of June 20, 1878, making ap- 

ropriations for the payment of the workingmen of the District of 
Columbia; which was read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The letter of transmittal will be 
printed, if there be no objection, without the nag rm pet Asi statements, 
which are in print already, and referred to the Co: ttee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

COINAGE OF THE SILVER DOLLAR. 


Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I desire to present a memorial of the Na- 
tional Bimetallic Coinage Association; and, as it contains information 
that will be extremely interesting, I am sure, to the Senate, and of 
transcendent importance to many of the leading industries of the coun- 
try, I ask the leave of the Senate to submit a few observations upon it, 
promising not to occupy more than a very few minutes of time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the Senator will proceed. 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. I shall also ask consent to have the memo- 
rial printed in the RECORD for general distribution and information. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator wish to make some 
observations now ? 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. A few. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nevada will pro- 


ceed, 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. Mr. President, the special point of the 
memorial of the National Bimetallic Coinage Association, just presented, 
is an authentic and detailed exhibit of the phenomenal increase since 
the demonetization of silver in 1873 of all the agricultural of 
India, such as cotton, rice, rape and mustard seed, hides, li , wool, 
&c., and of the great proportions which the export of wheat, not known 
to that country before 1874, has since assumed. The memorial also 
shows in stri lights the disastrous effects upon the similar produc- 
tions of the United’States of this Indian competition, which it gr 
erly ascribes to the recent divergence in the relative values of gold and 


ver. 

The proofs are indisputable and conclusive that this divergence is 
not due in any degree to a fall in silver, which has everywhere risen 
rather than fallen, but toa great increase in the purchasing power of gold. 

Labor, land rents, and all the other costs of agricultural production 
in India are paid for in silver rupees, kept by free coinage at their bull- 
ion value. The rupee is the money of India. Rupee prices there have 
not risen, but on the contrary have slightly fallen, and consequently the 
staples of India are produced and sold at the old rupee prices, or a lit- 
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tle lower. When these staples are sold in England and the other com- 
mercial countries of Western Europe whose money is kept at the gold 
standard, the Indian exporter encounters a heavy fall in the market, 
but he recoups that loss through the premium on the gold bills of ex- 
change which his sales enable him to draw. 

Itis probably true that if the present divergence in the relative values 
of gold and silver should continue indefinitely there would finally be 
such a readjustment of the silver prices of India that the exporters of 
its staples could not, as they now do, escape the consequences of the fall 
in the prices of those staples in gold-standard countries. But in a 
country of the yast extent of India, with its immense population and 
with the fixed habits and ideas of an Oriental people, with a money 
to which it has been immemorially accustomed, its prices must change 
very slowly, and it may be safely assumed that during the present gen- 
eration at least the prices of Indian staples in India and in rupees will 
not be materially affected by changes in their prices in gold-standard 
countries, k i 

Although the Indian ryot gets no higher prices in rupees for his 
products than he formerly did, he continues to receive the old prices to 
which he has been long accustomed, and his agricultural operations are 
undisturbed. On the other hand, the farmersand planters who produce 
similar things in gold-standard countries are discouraged and impov- 
erished by the losses which are unavoidable when prices are falling. 
Under the discouragements of falling markets they send less products 
to the consuming markets, and a wider outlet is thus ope for the 
products of India. 

It is everywhere admitted in Europe that what is there called the 
depreciation of silver, but which in reality is nothing but an apprecia- 
tion in gold, operates as a stimulus and bounty upon Indian exporta- 
tions, which have amazingly increased since the divergence, dating 
with 1873, between the two metals. This view is taken by all the 
leading organs of British opinion, such as the London Economist and 
London Times, the latter declaring ‘‘that the fall in wheat, largely 
caused by the low rates in gold at which India bills can now be pur- 
chased, has rendered it impossible ‘by any known expedient’ to con- 
tinue the raising of wheat in England,” and that what is threatened 
there is the depopulation of the arable districts.” In the debates in 
the Chamber of Deputies in France upon the law passed there about a 
year ago increasing the import duty upon cereals, the measure was 
urged on the ministerial side as a necessary offset to the premium ob- 
tainable in rw on sterling exchange, which it was claimed operated 
as bounty on ian exportation. The opposition admitted the neces- 
sity of such an offset, but insisted that the proposed increase of duty 
was not large enough for the purpose. 

The stimulus of this bounty, so wonderfully felt in the production of 
such agricultural staples as are now exported from India, is destined to 
make itself felt in every product to which its soils and climates are 
adapted, and its capacity in respect to what its lands will yield covers 
the whole range of human wants, stretching, as that vast country does, 
from the tropics to the snowy Himalayas. Nor is it felt only in agri- 
cultural staples. The same divergence of value between gold and sil- 
ver which stimulates the exportation of the products of Indian lands 
discourages to fully as great an extent importations into India from 
golt sandara countries, and thus furnishes a bounty to Indian manu- 

actures. This has resulted in the rapid multiplication of Indian cot- 
ton-mills. Cotton cloths are produced there expending the same 
kindof money for which they are sold, while the British manufacturers, 
producing cotton cloths by an expenditure in gold, must sell them in 
India for silver and bear the loss of the conversion of that silver into 
sterling money. 

The conclusion seems inevitable that unless silver is reinstated fully 
as a money metal, the Indian competition, which has been so fatal to us 
in wheat and so injurious to us in cotton, will make itself seriously felt 
throughout the whole range of our agricultural productions. 

When Cernuschi, the Parisian er, visited this country in 1876- 
77 for the 8 of advising us not to coin silver except in concur- 
rence with Europe, there was no example of the ruin wrought by a 
single silver standard which he held up oftener or in more impressive 
language than that of India. From that time to the present day the 
favorite note of warning of himself and of others against the independ- 
ent coinage of silver by the United States has been that such a policy 
would place this country alongside of India. It is certain, however, 
and is as remarkable as certain, that India is the only considerable 
country in the world which has enjoyed a steady commercial prosper- 
ity since 1873 or which is prospering now, as it is also the only impor- 
tant country which has during all that time kept its mint wide open 
to all comers for the coinage of silver. During the Indian fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1873, the year that silver was demonetized, the mer- 
chandise exports of India were $276,250,000 and its merchandise im- 
ports were $159,355,000, making a total foreign commerce of $435,- 
605,000. During the Indian fiscal year ending March 31, 1883, the 
merchandise exports were $417,400,000 and the merchandise imports 
were $260,450,000, making a total foreign commerce of $677,850,000, 
showing an increase of 55 percent. intenyears. During the fiscal year 
ending March 30, 1879, the Indian exports of raw cotton were 255,- 
728 pounds, but increased to 691,059,376 pounds during the year 


ending March 31, 1883, having thus more than donbled in four years. 
The expansion in India of all its domestic industries has been as great 
since 1873 as the growth of its foreign commerce. If this ion is 
not the result of its monetary policy it would be hard to show that it 
has been retarded by that policy, which, instead of being held up asan 
example to warn, should be regarded as a precedent to guide. 

Mr. MORRILL. May I ask the distinguished Senator from Nevada 
if it is not this fact which oppresses the wheat-grower in Great Britain, 
that the importer of the wheat can buy rupees for one shilling and six- 
pence in England to any amount that he either at the sale of the 
government exchequer bills or by remitting silver, and then pass the 
ru in India for two shillings? 

Mr. JONES, of Nevada. There can be no doubt whatever that that 
is very true; but what is the reason he can buy the rupee for one shil- 
ling and sixpence? The only reason is that the annuitants, those who 
have fixed incomes in the world, desiring to increase the value of that 
which they receive, entered into a conspiracy to destroy silver as money 
and take away from it its principal use, to deny to it the royal privi- 
lege of coinage; and thus after 1873 reduced it from two shillings on 
the rupee to one shilling and sixpence. 

For a hundred years France alone had maintained the parity of silver 
and gold at the relation of 15} to1. If that relation existed to-day it 
would be utterly impossible for the East Indies to ship a pound of 
wheat or a bale of cotton to the Western world. 

Let the United States undo the wrong that it did in 1873. Let it 
again coin the silver. We all know from the large amount of paper 
in existence in all civilized countries that there is not near enough of 
silver to meet the monea, wants 175 the world. Let the aau a 
again coin it and put the rupee to eee os sterling, t wor 
be impossible that the Indian competition could affect the wheat-grower, 
the idan putat; or the wool-grower, or the rape and mustard seed 
grower of the United States. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair must remind Senators that 
this debate has ee by unanimous consent in the midst of the 
routine morning business. 

Mr. TELLER. Ido not propose to debate the question, but I should 
like to state a fact for the benefit of the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me, I rise to a parliament- 


ary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This debate is not in order. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to inquire of the Chair whether, upon the 
ee of a petition the question of reference is not in order and de- 
batable ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The practice of the Senate has uni- 
formly been to confine the presentation of petitions to a mere state- 
ment of the contents of the paper. The Senator from Nevada obtained 
unanimous consent of the Senate to proceed in making the remarks he 
made. 

Mr. HOAR. I supposed that the Senator from Nevada proceeded of 
right. I desire to know from the occupant of the chair if he did not 
so proceed on a motion to refer the memorial which he ted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not know that de- 
bate may be excluded on petitions, but the rules certainly do confine 
the statement to be made in the presentation of petitions toa bare state- 
ment of the contents. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not desire to discuss this question. I want to 
say as to the wheat question that during the month of November last 
wheat was sold in Liv 1 within a cent of the price in Chicago, 
and that was owing to the price of silver. 

The PRESID. aby tempore. The Chair understood the Senator 
from Nevada to ask that the memorial presented by him be printed in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. e ee I ask that the 5 which is an ex- 
ceedingly in and instructive paper, be printed in the RECORD. 

By unanimous consent the memorial was referred to the Committee 
on Finance, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


A memorial of the executive committee of the National Bimetallic Coinage Asso- 
ciation, 


To the honorable Senate and House of ves 
of the United States in Congress assembled: 

Your memorialistsare of the opinion that the wisdom of a government is best 
shown by a strict construction of and in adherence toits own true objects as de- 
fined in its constitution, In this way only will the government truly and faith- 
fully protect the rights and liberties of the people. This best advances, too, 
public 3 and lays the foundation for the permanency and prosperity of 
are 

The ent efforts to decry silver as a currency, and the constant misrepre- 
Bay sects to its true character as a purchasing power, demand a statement 
of actual facts, giving at the same time an explanation as to the causes of the 

neral depression in trade, erroneously attributed to the coinage of silver dol- 


rs, 

The conflict between two such ts as the United States of America and India 
for supremacy in the markets of the world for their principal agricultural produc- 
tions, and the uncertainty for the time being as to the issue thereof, are no doubt 
the primary causes of a general lack of confidence, and its legitimate conse- 
quences a suspension of enterprise and depression of trade. 

n 187 struck the first blow at our wheat, cotton, corn, linseed, and 
wool interests by the demonetization of silver. 

The act of gp ent Ber 1873, dropping the silver dollar from the list of coins 
which might be struck at the Mint, was passed when there was no gold or sil- 


borg epee It did not, at the time, attract in any 
of the country, nor were the nature and effects 

ard for the double standard considered 

and 

abroad, and it was doubtless by the quietly 

juences those quarters that the actual d 

silention of aliver by thas law wes brought about, 

THE WHEAT QUESTION. 
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This state of affairs is the eee OE e ees ee price for silver 
British market. At the present 
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RAPID DECLINE IN OUR WHEAT EXPORTS. 


decline in our wheat 
Cpe 828 bushels, for w 


Let us review the ra 
In 1883 we ex 


consum: 
submitted to a loss 


show > decline which must create an uneasiness to all Who have eet he 
welfare at heart. 


December, 1834 mores ant fave 

G QA 8 nn 8,281. 153 
December, 1885 

r sick cadet nek ‘scien SN NE FELNE E SEE OAA — 4,211,550 

A decline of nearly 50 per cent. 

December, 1881: 

Flour, barrels....... ! —˖ö ³ Ap Ohi Gnd 
December, 1885 : 

Flour, barrels.. r e 757,829 


A decline of over 25 cent., ending with December, 1835, as compared with 
1884 and 1883, is otal pat the latest official oustom-house ret returns. ay 


Total valué of exports of breadstuffs. 


++ aeres $88, 014, 626 
maesa 79,700, 507 


— — 52,998, 732 
But the contrasts of the average yearly exports of wheat and flour exhibit still 
greater and more deplorable deficita. = 
The exports of wheat and flour from 1873 to 1883 were: 


T, —— — . —— 


Articles. Exports. Value, 


$1, 095,174, 727 
S| Su 
32,530, 845 


The accumulation of stock on hand Jan 


16, in the United States as 


com C „1884, and shows the marked 
our exports of 


ran on hand or 8 supply: Bushels. 
— T E Senas 
16, 1885... —.— Be 


uary — 703 
January 16, 1886 ... 7 57, 108, 226 


While our exports are uall, „ our 9 on hand have rapidly 
increased from 21,909,118 els in 1883 to 57,1 in 1886. 
In order to comprehend more fully the rapid — in the of wheat 
fos Aaa oante, the official returns of the Bureau of Statisties give the follow- 
ng : 


Exports of wheat from all ports for December, 188 
Exports of wheat from all ports fi or December, 1 — 


Twelve months ending with December 31, 188. 
Twelve months ending with December 31, 1835...... 


start! 
sany tee shipment of wheat — aye Francisco from July 
1 to Decem 1885, of shipment 1834, are equally as disturbing 


July 1 to December 31, 1884..... 


July 1 to December 31, 1885. ... . 5, 850, 000 


Deen ]]) ———: 0 
5 we of over 50 per cent, 
imports of wheat into Great Britain forthe four E harvest 
time), September, October, and ag ae 1885, when com 


nding period of 1884 are equally importantand exhibit the gradual — rem- 
— — wheat is gaining in that country: ST si 


Wheat from United States: 


— — San 5 ——— of heat to Greni Britain Rom the United States have de- 
over 7,000,000 bushels, those from India to Great Britain have not 

onl r their own but have increased by over 2,000,000 bushels. 
contrast between the rapid increase in the exportation of wheat from In- 
dia and the equally rapid decline in the aaao N of wheat from the United 
States is significant and startling. sale i of wheat from India in 1879 


amounted to 1,972,544 bushels, but ‘has viene increased year by year — — in 
1884 it amounted to 39,202,636 bushels; our own exports have, when nig a 
with correspondin — oe when we exported 122,353,936 bushels, fal 

in 1884 to 75,026,678 decrease most appalling as well as mortifying. 

The decrease in the expo —— of wheat from New Orleans exhibits the’ fol- 
lowing: 1880-81, 6,523,747 E bushels, while the year following it fell to 2,474,581 
bushels, gradually reaching for the fiscal year Se; ber 1, 1884-55, down to 
784,195 bushels; while so far this fiscal year, of which five months have passed, 
not one bushel has been exported from New Orleans. 

CORN QUESTION, 


enone corn, equal in every particular to our own of the same appellation, 
tho of comparatively recent introduction, has increased in favor most rapidly, 
aip ee raised in 1882 in India over 75, 000,000 bushels, The first cargo of 
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India’s corn was shi to Europe in Jan „1883. In 1883 the crop was over Comparing the value of India’s exports of man . 
120,000,000 bushels ; in over 160,000,000 It would indeed be one of the | corresponding period of our own, the result is most humiliating 
curiosities ties of international F T 
W., as case of w. an export trade from et y 
Gi ons, FC rovinces of India | India, — 
= Indian corn can be raised to Europe, to Which 
we have shipped d the Nr and hy Se bushels, and for 
ae werent ee 1829 80————————ͤ'—9fQ——. 16,217, 470 13. 895, 840 
THE COTTON QUESTION, 1880'S, ......ctecersessecternes ene — on ＋.— ee 
1881-82... eseese ore reo see sssescssose: — — 
g as the 3 for our wheat - producing farmers is, the future É J 
for our cotton planters j 3 quite as threateni à a 12 ———̃˖———...⁊—ͤ”'———. 828 228 
ia cotton: o = erence of exchange 8 Guidernin —— —— 8 
ve cotton future in Ge reat Bri and the Seansi Aa of Europe. 1884—285——...—.—).—.—.—.— 33, 390, 280 11, 836, 691 
niege is > discouraging f feature, 1 of the ee. crop which is await- 
u market, w. forces upon us the alternative o g our exportable sur- 
is unl buyers are ready fo pay higher prices or of selling at very , TT 
Bie deat ine, and in neither case a pleasant one to contemplate for $13,805,840 down Bee E 
8 cotton under belief tha: n will The decline in the export of our raw cotton from September 1, 1885 (the com- 
require our surplus supplies; but above all we ought not to lose sight of the fact | mencement of the cotton , to January 1, 1886, as compared with correspond- 
that Alth last year dia's cotton crop was a short one, the present crop, | ing period of 1884-85, 5 
just harvested, has every appearance of being an o ndant one, Dee 
cae the tants in 2 pon 3 to Se it dae A e be a —.— they do 
produce one-half of w. ey are ca © of producing under a system ne 
of culture; besides, recent statistics show that are over 125,000 additional September to January 
square miles of fertile cotton that can be put under ouliivation, In the 
ling only a demand for mor belt of India, there are over 65,000square 
miles a only a demand for more India cotton, and with in 
view the ment is at present constructing water ways and rall- | 188-88 . Lie PS BN 
To form a correct idea of the rapid increase in the e of cotton from the 55 N s Trea PEA IRN 
r publ. by the British Govern- r 
ment, will soon convince even the most sce 
Exports of colton from India. How far low ose for silver bullion affect the cotton trade of this country is 
baot esanic by the 1 official sta! — tistics, published by the New York 
Exports Increase. Chamber of Commerce repo: page, 
* | In 1882 the exports of cotton and value paid, compared with 1883. and 1884, were, 
Pounds Year. Crop. | Exports. | Value. 


1883... 
1884 


In fact in the short of four years the exports of cotton from India have 
over 100 per oent pounds to 691,059,376 pounds, or over 358,803,648 pounds, From the above it will 25 ra that while wee rted in 1884 1532975 507 
While India on account of cheap silver has thus made rapid strides, our ex- Pounds we receiv: y while we exported 1,739,975, 

1 we received 81 ; thus showing that while we had to give 122,- 
ports show a comparative standstill, but when compared with the increase of pounds 8 I did in 3 Lab 


crops a reduction in tage becomes apparent. 606,569 more 
silver in ö helped India on her road to prosperity, less $2,797,440 less. In 1882 the of silver ave: at Ddltid., or $1,136 
American ‘and cotton not only yf ibs io price fell to Soe or $1.113; themes thom aonar iraid a 


vested as the 9 represent our export 
og oo cotton, the following is yet considerable more so. Since the new cotton year 
pumaka 1 „ ee, e September 1, 1885, there have been greater losses on all who raise or deal in cotton. 


n October 
tuated in London from Ad. down to 5 „ and prices for cotton in New eee 
from 9g to 9 cents ae eee ane in New York it fell to cents 
In November the for silver touched 47d, in London New = 
FFF cents per 
pound for middling upland. 5 reached in for sil- 


cance, The cro; 6,500,000 yop etre 9 
Sa mee yg oe tt ina asi or 
shorter than that of 1853; p it is mo’ slowiy at Si cents for mudaling Or- 
leans and 9% cents for New York; and all this 
. ver bullion and dictated to us by the Lon- 
on market terests of British India. 

ew 


ative statement of the rapid decrease . Feotton receipts by the af 


Month. 188485. 1888-88. 
Se 188283 we reached ee = 2 pee 2 since we 
ve been gradually on the downw: showing a loss me consump- 
tion of 186,400,000 pounds, 12 z Septem besss: 
India’s 5 of cotton ol bate! and cloths by sea to foreign countries haye | yoo." . 
been somewhat phenome: — 


In 1882-'83 that road carried during the first five months of the cotton year 
303,596 bales, while for corres) ding perion of 1883-81 it fell down to 274.530 

a decrease of 29,046 es; in 188485 a further decrease of 21,906 bales; 
and 1885-86 a further decrease of 13,218 3,218 bales, showing a loss of 64,170 bales, 
ora loss of 30,159,900 pounds, or 15,080 tons of freight. 


WOOL QUESTION, 


aac 2 ago the importation of wool from British * soe compara- 


to-day we find that several million pounds are yearly imported 
into the United s today wo! y in general is acceptable for for certain require- 

ments, but quality for ty for quali eom pared with our own fleece, the 
— too high; ndia west has been seldom sold in our — 
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Marcu 11, 


lated 
wool 


The cheap ie paid for silver bullion and the exchange on India 
thereby, have of late yearsallowed the British exporters to lay down 
pracy nd Se sgn Aral mcr en AEN 
e ntra exchange on In n London, in the rupee coun- 
cil bills of the East Indian e uer, means one shilling and sixpence per 
rupee instead of two IINA ster ng, its former gold value in India, which 
— the — 2 of India wool at the start a profit of 33} per cent. 
the British importer of —— wool into this country realizes an- 
other lan profit out of the reduction of duty by what is a practical unde u- 
pan of that wool in India. Our laws require the value of foreign 
—— elas to be estimated according to the — value of the bullion which 
of the Indian rupee is therefore 35.7 
worth and will buy at least as much in India as 
when it was equal to two lii 
all grades from 


change on India, but he imports it at an undervaluation of 2} cents per pound, 
on is — 500 1 


Imports of East India wool in Boston. 


Year, Imports, | Increase. 


Pounds. 7 Pounds. 


1883.—————.——. 1, 02], 274 . . 
1 825 369, O51 
645, 458 


1 
1,390, 
2, 036, 883 


Or an increase of 100 per cent. since 1883. 
That circular also states the stocks in this country. as follows: 
Stocks of East India wool in the United States January 1, 1885, 1835, 1854, and 1883. 
| | Philadel- 
| Boston. |New York. phia. 


| 


‘An increase in stock on hand of over 100 per cent. “since 1883. 
LINSEED QUESTION. 
id increase of the im Riaan OE nRT OF esses fetes LORONI 
2 ———— 1880 flaxseed or map hs New York as 
X 9 but the competition of seeds from Ind t with 
paon moon: RR in 1883; 


1884 
Increase as compared with 1881, over 400 


cent, New York especially has 
ited by the decline in 1 755 rice of silver ion and increased her imports of 
India flaxseed from 42, unds in 1883 to 162,408,400 in 1884. 
‘The case is clearly stated in the gerast from the New York Daily Timesof 
5, 1886, and that journal bei advocate of gold monometallism 
can not Of partiality to the dilver cause. 

“Farmers saw more money .60 than in wheat at 80 cents a 
bushel. Asa uence the rs. The price was ' 22 5 
almost entirel estern price was so high that Eastern 
crushers fi — could get their su . Calcutta at a ine rate. On this 
account from three to four million bi were imported, and the market was 

Joaded with the same number of gallons of oil more than it needed. 

But for the cheap a ces for silver bullion such an „ could not 
have taken place. phase in this unwarranted competition is well ex- 
emplified by the overimportation of castor beans — India in direct cómpeti- 
tion to the raising of the same ‘uct in the State of Missouri. 

For the year ending June 30, there were Samaria’ into this country from 

e East Indies 1.461 oy op while =. the year following the amount 


was increased to 5,142,200 pounds of castor beans. 
4 BUFFALO 7 QUESTION. 


circular of Messrs. Whitney Bros. & Co., of Calcutta, of Jan- 

A 8, 18 2 tt queet es, of 
194 for New York and 400 bales n during the month of 

December, 1885; and for the whole calendar year of 1885 11,299 bales, 


In respect to the rapidity of the increase of this trade, the yearly statistics 
show that in 1883 6,733 baien in 1884 9,276, and in 1885 11,299 bales were imported 


direct from the East Indies. 

In cowhides, according to report of the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
there were imported into New York in 1883, 290 bales, while in 1884 the amount 
increased to 451 bales, and Messrs. Whitney Brothers & Co., of Calcutta, res 
that during the month of December, 1885, there were shipped 385 bales direct to 
New York. They also give the total export of cowhides to the United States as 
1,076 bales in 1884 and 1,367 bales during 1885. 

The shipments of tanned goat-skins, which in 1882 from Calcutta to the United 
erig amounted to only 2 bales, increased in 1883 to 195 bales, and in 1884 to 350 


This pay report also gives the goods cleared from Calcutta to the United 
States for the first five days in 2 , 1886, as follows: 810 of buffalo 
hides, 414 bales of cowhides, 100 bales of t tanned sheep-skins, and 240 tons of old 


iron as well. 
RAPE AND MUSTARD SEEDS’ QUESTION. 

This particular question has the greatest bearing upon the export trade from 
the Pacific coast, especially San Francisco. Cheap silver bullion has caused a 
wonderfully rapid increase in the exportation of rape and mustard seeds from 
India to Europe since 1880, namely: 


Exports of mustard and rape seeds from Bombay during calendar year. 


Pounds, 

TID P eA sss 24,375, 008 
1881. s.. 89, 176, 304 
1382. 76,142, 416 
1883. |, 772, 560 
1884. > 155, 592, 976 
1885 8 374, 680 
If we could „ 8 nany of our rts from 
24,080,000 to 184,000,000 pounds it would be as gratifying as 5 3 ſor us to 
record India’s prosperity at the expense of that of the United S of America. 


THE RICE QUESTION. 


The exportation of rice from this country to Europe has become so insignifi- 
— and the ie of East India rice into Pihis country so enormous 
attention hás been called by the OESE of Louisin. this 
important fact. The whole amount of rice exported in 1885 from this country 
urope was only 239,100 pounds, for which we received the munificent sum 

of $14,689; while during that same § of time we imported 111,954,976 pounds, 

mostly from India, for which we pel S47 918; 

While our American rice is for the present hardly known outside of Russia in 
Europe, the amount of East India riein into Europe from India is actu- 


aliy surprising. The following are the exports from India to Europe from 1878 
inclusive: 


one, 
. 1,842, 862, 500 


The recent 3 of the Secretary of the ‘Treas 
dia so-called broken rice has enabled the importing 
re) t the true value of their invoices, and in N thereof 45,494,522 

unds of this so-called broken rice have passed th h the New York cus- 
m-house undervalued, paying a duty of only $789,233, n place of $1,023,630.34. 


DIVERS INTERESTS COMPARED—PEANUTS. 


— . 


87275 
si 


In 1877 a trial lot of 2,240 nanas — uts was shipped from India to Europe, 

but the year following 1 were expo Le increasing to 

450,300 pounds in 1879, while ein boat $94 the amount total included 51,880,600 pounds, 
OLD IRON. 


—.— is to-day cane at $8 ton in » $9 bea in 
‘ennessee, $12 per ton in West V ia, and $19 per ton in vin Penney quality 
for —.— always kept in view, the question will soon become of vast interest 
to Pennsylvania, where there are now so 5 of . 
India ha has iron of pia ak rig d spread over whole poum „in Wee places 
to be had by light ng or collection from the surface ; chrome iron 
capable of making the refines ascus blades; ebe ores and splendid 


hematite in proſusion, all of which she is anxious and well able to 5 — into 
Pennsylvania, where the high cost of production enables India to bb pel pa at 
a large profit with the aid of cheap silver bullion and favoring exchanges. 


LOSS OF TRADE TO NEW YORK CITY. 


Cheap silver bullion and the persistent abuse of our silver coinage by the press 
of New York have been felt in that city in a loss of foreign exports during the 
past year to the amount of $97,165,803. 

To better understand this rapid decline in the foreign commerce of New York 
city the “rons al official United States custom-house returns need no fi 
explanation: 


Decline of foreign export commerce of New York city. 


Fiscal year. 


Total. 


In fact since 1881 to 1885, inclusive, New York city’s foreign export commerce 
has declined to the amount of $180,686,150. 
RAILROAD INTERESTS OF INDIA. 
How t the railroad interests of India are is exemplified by the following 
8 statement taken from Indian balance sheet for 1883, 1884, under the 
eading Productive Public Works:“ 


3,934,000 = 19,119,240 

1,997,000 = 9,705,420 

232,000= 1,127,520 

103, 000 = 500, 580 

Total. e . £38, 801, 000 = $188, 572, 860 


To which 5 —ç be added £1,423,000 or $6,905,780 spent for water-ways improve 


ments, 


1886. 
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The revenues from these railways and water ways during the same period 
were: 
State railways, gross carnings.... 


Guaranteed net traffic receipts. 3, 688, 000 
East India Bengal railways.. 4,999, 000 
Water Wy COTM BO iso . Sabba diino see 1, 079, 000 

TROD i Pa tn A DA a A LA AEN DR EO E epobbuncndanbse bos teu 9 12, 848, 000 


Indis debt on railroad guarantees and raised capital in 1884 was £71 020,000, 
e firs 


3 Economist of June 27, 1885, illustrates their prosperit 


yY, 

in 1883, 12.9 per cent.; 1884, 12} per cent. 
The East Indian Railroad, a dividend of 121 per cent. in 1882; 13} per cent. in 
1883, and 11} per cent. in 1884. 

3 Peninsula Railroad, 121 per cent. in 1882; 12} in 1883, and 12 per 
cent, in 

The Madras Railroad for three years, 1882-84, 10 per cent. each year. 

The Oude and Rohilkund, 1882, 1883, and 1884, 10 per cent. for each year. 

The Seinde, Punjaub and Delhi, 10 per cent. for each year, 1882, 1 and 1881. 

South Indian, 30 per cent. in three years, namely, 10 per cent. in 1882, 10 per 
cent, in 1883, and 10 per cent. in 1884. 


TNE FALLACY, “ DUMPING-GROUND FOR SILVER.” 


With the re-establishment of the free coinage of silver in this country we have 
been told that the United States will become the dump und for foreign 
silver. This assertion manifestly rests on error, and a review of the rates of 
coinage of the several leading nations in this world will soon dispel all —— 
grounds for such Type On the contrary, with the free coinage of sil- 
ver re-established in this and othersilver-using countries in Europe we shall be 
confronted with a drain upon us for our silver dollars. Our coinages and that 
of Mexico are as 1 to 16, which means we give 16 pounds of silver for every 
poena gold. The Latin Union, on the contrary, coins at the rate of 1 to 15}; 

reat Britain in respect to subsidiary coinage as 1 to 14.28, The German Em- 
rag as well as all the other nations of South and Central America coin as 1 to 

hence the loss on their coins would alone 2 the exportation of their 
silver to this country. So far as Mexico with her standard of 1 to 16, equal to 
our own, is concerned, we have no reason to apprehend any injurious importa- 


tion of her silver. 

Since the discovery of America, 1492, to 1875 Mexico mined 167,651,880 pounds 
avoidupois of fine silver qusl to a yearly ave: of 438,879 pounds of fine sil- 
ver valued at $8,777,589. It 


admitted also that since 1875 Mexico . 
a — 

975, or at a yearly average of 653,058 pounds, value $14,997,572. 
The largest 1 of any one cath og since the discovery of America was 

‘exico eee 1 
be dumped 
States the sum of $29,250,000, could and would easily be absorbed by us, enriching 
us to that amount. 

Admitting that Mexico would send us her silver, the free coinage would give 
in turn only silver dollars or certificates therefor. These coins or certificates 
not a legal tenderin Mexico would have to be exchanged for our products 
5 — or r, and assuredly there would be no good ground for complaint 
at such an ex > 

So far as Euro) 8 the amount of freight, insurance, and loss of in- 
terest on capital invested and in transit must prevent any sound financial trans- 
action on such a basis. 

The only nation in Europe 8 hand is the German Empire; but 
that country, after having submi! to a total loss on the sale of silver of 96,551,- 
398 marks and 27 pfennige, or $24,137,849.56 of our money, in consequence thereof, 
in May, 1879, the chancellor of the empire, Prince Bismarck, ordered the sale of 
silver to be discontinued. Owing to this decree, which the German Reichstag 

uer of Germany i 


fully indorsed, the im; ex mmediately put the ol 
thalers into 3 at their full face valine of 3 marks peg 


A to the official returns published in the Almanach De Gotha for 1886, 
the amount of the old thalers thus put into circulation amounted to: 


75, 289, 00018, 572, 250 
According to official report transmitted tothe German Imperial Re the 


amount of old silver in thalers on hand amounted to 313,896,000 marks, of which 
ae. marks were as into circulation up to 1884 inclusive. 

amount put in circulation during 1885, from reliable, although not official, 
sources, is esti at over 25,000,000 marks, leaving a ‘balance of 213,607,000 
28 a which over 5,000,000 marks were absorbed in the recoinage of 1 and 2 
mark pieces, 

Unless the German Reichstag decides upon resumption of sales of silver we 
can not expect any silver bullion from that quarter; and even if they should 
send it here they could receive only standard silver dollars, which not being a 
legal tender in Germany or Europe will have to be exchanged here for our prod- 
ucts—an exchange most welcome. 

A RETROSPECT. 

The executive committee of the National Bimetallic Coinage Association in 
resenting this memorial to your honorable body ask for the enactment of laws 
which will protect the farmers as well as the manufacturers against unjust dis- 
crimination in favor of the British East Indies to the direct injury of those įn- 
terests in the United States. 

he losses so far have fallen most heavily upon the wheat-producing States, 
and whose interests are still in great danger. Next in injury are the Cotton 
States. These two branches, wheat and cotton, have during the past five months 
suffered a loss of $70,000,000 to $88,000,000 on the wheat crop, $55,000,000 to $60,000,000 
on the cotton crop. 

The railroad transportation interests during the same period have suffered a 
loss on freight at from $15,000,000 to $17,000,000. 

While these three branches alone have suffered during the past five months 
losses from $15,000,000 to $83,000,000 respectively, the miners of our silver-pro- 
dueing States have only lost the amount of $6,800,000, namely, Product of the 
silver mines during 1885, a whole year, $48,800,000, which they parted with tothe 
United States Mint and to England for shipment to India at $42,000,000; loss, 


800,000, 

With the re-enactment of free coinage the miners of silver will not with 
their precious metal below $1.29 per ounce for fine silver, and Great Britain will 
no longer be able to dictate to us the market price for our silver bullion. Ex- 


change on India must forthwith ad vnnee to par, namely, two shillin; 
per rupee wheat to $1.19 per bushel, and cotton to 13} cents per po 


sterling 
in Liver- 


l. 
gr it is certain that the fall of the rupee from two shillingsto one shilling and 


sixpence in gold did not increase rupee prices in India, we may safely conclude 
that the return of the ru to its old value of two shillings sterling will not 
of wheat, cotton, or an: ng else produced in that 
It must, therefore, be true that with the coinage of silver, ya 
ow 

ing unaffected, Indian 

and 2 markets not be ſeared at all 
in respect to wheat or corn, and very little in respect to cotton. 


W. W. WEIGLEY, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
irman t 


pro tempore, 
M. H. SLATER, of Colorado, 


IVAN O. MICH , of New York, 


C. P. CULVER, of District of Columbia, 
Of the Commitlee, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. LOGAN presented memorials of Fraser & Chalmers, of the editor 
of the Literary Life, of the Walter A. Wood Mowing and Reaping Ma- 
chine Company, of the editor of the Chicago Weekly Occident, and of 
the W. W. ee Company, ee a ep III., cst? 
s i e proj increase e rate of postage on fourth- 
5 ; P SOERA referred to the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads. . 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Tampa, Fla., praying for 
certain legislation in reference to the military reservation of Fort Brooke; 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of representatives of savings-banks of 
New York State, praying for the repeal of the act which directs the 
coinagé of 412}-grain silver dollars; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Illinois State Board of 
Agriculture, praying for additional legislation to protect the dairy inter- 
est; which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented petitions of Knights of Labor of Chicago, Gales- 
burg, Quincy, Geneseo, Coal Valley, and Danville, III., praying for the 
construction by the Governmentof the Hennepin Canal; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of 33 clergymen, 28 physicians, 17 law- 
yers, 98 teachers, 175 business men, and 45 officers of tem ce and 
other societies of McHenry, Kane, and De Kalb Counties, Illinois, pray- 
ing for the enactment ofa law requiring scientific temperance instruction 
in the public schools of the District of Columbia and the Territories, and 
in the Military and Naval Academies, and the Indian and colored schools 
supported wholly orin part by money from the national Treasury; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LOGAN. I present a letter of Louis K. Gillson, of Chicago, III., 
inclosing sundry petitions from citizens of Kansas, Utah, Michigan, 
Missouri, Illinois, Maine, and Minnesota, praying for the passage of a 
law extending the time for filing bounty claims. I move that the pa- 
pers be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. : 

Mr, HARRIS presented the 8 of west 2 Nance; of Cor- 
nersville, Tenn., remonstrating against the pro; crease o tage 
on fourth-class mail matter; which was referred to the 8 on 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. HARRIS. I present resolutions adopted by Knights of Labor 
Lodge 4478, of Roane County, Tennessee, r that in time of de- 
pression the General Government should make liberal appropriations 
of the surplus revenues for the construction of works of internal im- 

vement of national importance, and redistribute among the people 
in the form of big, canes hoarded in the vaults of the Treasury that 
have been taken from the people by taxation on what they eat and 
what they wear. I move that the resolutions be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. : 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I present a memorial of boat-owners, officers, 
and employés interested in the navigation of the Arthur Kill, or Staten 
Island Sound, favoring the pro; Staten Island bridge, and protest- 
ing against certain misrepresentations of interested parties in overstating 
the extent of the commerce and tonnage of this arm of the sea. The 
memorialists do not state what the misrepresentations are, but only state 
the fact. Asa bill on the subject has tenn reported, I move that the 
memorial lie on the table. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, presented a memorial of 268 visitors at Hot 
Springs, Ark., remonstrating against the proposed removal of bath- 
houses from the Government reservation at that place; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented a petition of 18 clergymen, 20 physicians, 46 law- 
yers, 39 teachers, 110 business men, and 9 officers of temperance and 
other societies, of Arkansas, praying for the enactment of a law requir- 
ing scientific temperance instruction in the public schools of the District 
of Columbia and the Territories, and in the Mili and Naval Acad- 
emies, and the Indian and colored schools suppo wholly or in part 
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by ony ee the national Treasury; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. HALE panha a petition of 16 clergymen, 3. physicians, 11 
lawyers, 22 teachers, 45 business men, and 17 officers of temperance and 
. other societies of and Oxford Counties, Maine, praying for 
the enactment of a law scientific temperance instruction in the 
public schools of the District of Columbia and the Territories, and in 
the Military and Naval Academies, and the Indian and colored schools 
supported wholly or in part by money from the national Treasury; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HOAR. I presenta petition of the Boston preachers’ meeting of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, setting forth that since the treaty of 
1881 between the United States and China most flagrant and grievous 
outrages have been perpetrated upon Chinese in Wyoming and Wash- 
ington Territories and the States of Oregon and California and in many 
places in that ion of the country, and the mom is still openly 
expressed of driving out the Chinese inhabitants; t in the course of 
these outrages not only has much that thi fe been "destroyed, but many 
persons have been put to death; this failure to keep our treaty 
obligations and the inhuman and brutal massacres 
our country in the eyes of the civilized world and subject it to the just 
judgments of a righteous God. The petition also sets forth that the 
safety of our citizens in Chinais imperiled by the danger of retaliation; 
that we have no right to expect that people of a heathen country will 
be more careful of the rights of American merchants and missionaries 
than people of this Christian country are of the rights of Chinese; and 
that immediate measures of a most stringent character should be taken, 
so that the spirit of persecution and lawlessness shall be sternly rebuked 
and Lyrae dane and efficient punishment visited upon the law-breakers. 
The petitioners pray to enact without delay such measures as 
may enable the officers of the law to suppress all efforts to persecute and 
drive out the Chinese and secure to them the same protection afforded 
to all other persons. 

I move that the petition be referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


The motion was agreed to. 
Mr. BLAIR. I present resolutions of the New Hampshire State 
Grange of Patrons of Husbandry, stating that there is a bill now pend- 


ing before the Committee on Past Offices and Post-Roads of this body 
which aims at an increase from 1 to 2 cents per ounce of postage on 
fourth-class postal matter; that it is directly in the interest of express 
companies to the wrong of the people, and resolving that they enter 
their earnest protest against the passage of the measure, and respect- 
peg ay Sry Te mabeen xine akg home saie apee unan 

SEENT S N bce A OEO S: 
AE AE TS classification of such mat- 
ter. I move that the resolutions be referred to the Committee on Post- 


Offices and Post-Roads. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. BLAIR. I present the ee ee ee 
ber of citizens of Portsmouth, N. H., owners and masters of sailing ves- 


sels engaged in the coastwise and foreign trade, in which they respect- 
fully petition for the enactment of a law to allow the masters and mates 
of our sailing vessels to be licensed on the same terms and conditions 
as masters of and be allowed to pilot their vessels wherever 
they are found to act, and setting forth their reasons. I 
move that the petition be referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


The motion was agreed to. 
Mr. BLAIR presented a petition of the General Berry Post, No. 85, 
Grand Army of the Republi i pene OE e aian oS la o 


viding for the establishment and maintenance by the United States of 
homes for indigen: 67...ͤ ener 6f thei a ention 
Confederate States; which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


Mr. HAWLEY presented a petition of 31 clergymen, 13 physicians, 
19 lawyers, 35 teachers, 172 business men, and 50 officers of temper- 
ance and other societies of New Haven, Middlesex, Tolland, and Hart- 
ford Counties, t, praying for the enactment of a law requiring 
scientific temperance in the public schools of the District 
of Columbia and the Territories, and in the Military and Naval Acad- 
emies, and the Indian and colored schools supported wholly or in part 
een, from the national Treasury; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. EVARTS presented four petitions of citizens of New York city, 
praying for the abolition of the Presidency; which were referred tothe 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, presented a petition of 14 clergymen, 7 phy- 
sieians, 5 lawyers, 14 teachers, 70 business men, and 24 officers of tem- 
peranceand othersocieties of Johnson, Marshall, Henry, and Washington 
Counties, Iowa, praying for the enactment of a law scientific 
temperance instruction in the public schools of the District of Columbia 
and the Territories, and in the Military and Naval Academies, and the 
Indian and colored schools supported wholly or in part by money from 
the national Treasury; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Lynngrove monthly meeting of 
Friends, in Iowa, praying for the passage of the bill (S. 355) to promote 


peace among nations, for the creation of a tribunal for in 
bitration, and for other purposes; which was referred to the 
on Foreign ions. 

Mr. CONGER presented a petition of 22 clergymen, 6 2 13 
lawyers, 33 teachers, 145 business men, and 48 officers of temperance 
and prac societies, of the State of Michigan, praying for the enactment 
of a law requiring scientifictemperance instruction in the public schools 
of the District of Columbia and the Territories , and in the Military and 
Naval Academies, and the Indian and colored schools supported wholly 
or in part by money from the national Treasury; which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. CULLOM presented the petition of H. H. Colwell & Son, Charles 


tional ar- 
mmittee 


-B. Tooker, Cyrus O. Hubbell, and 124 other merchants of New York, 


praying for the passage of a bill to authorize the Secretary of War to 
contract with Charles Stoughton and his associates for the entire work 
of improving the Harlem River, New York, for a sum not exceeding 
$1,295,000, including the right of way free of cost to the United States; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented 55 of Knights of Labor of Port Byron and 
Cable, in the State of Illinois, praying for the construction by the Gov- 
ernment of the Hennepin Canal; which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

Mr. MILLER presented the petition of Ernst Hain, of Utica, N. V., 
praying for the passage of a bill relieving him from the burden of far- 

certain proof in his claim for a pension; which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented the petition of citizens of Geneva, N. Y., praying 
for an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, giving the 
right of suffrage to women in the States and Territories; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DOLPH presented resolutions adopted by the Walla Walla (Wash. ) 
Board of Trade, in favor of the annexation of that portion of Idaho 
known as the! Pan-Handle ” to Washington Territory; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Territories. 

Mr. INGALLS. I present the petition of a large number of citizens, 
resident in Lynn, Osage, and Woodson Counties, Kansas, praying for 
certain legislation upon the subject of temperance. I move that the 
petition lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL presented a petition of 14 clergymen, 20 physicians, 
41 lawyers, 31 teachers, 148 business men, and 31 officers of temperance 
and other societies, of Scotland, Shelby, Macon, Knox, and Schuyler 

Missouri, praying for the enactmentof a law req scien- 
tific tem instruction in the public schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia and the Territories, and in the 1 and Naval Academies, 
and the Indian and colored schools supported wholly or in part by 
money from the national Treasury; which was ordered to lie on the 


table. 
Mr, MITCHEL of Oregon, presented a-p tition of citizens of Ore- 
z reservation in Benton 


FFV 
Coun thrown open to settlement; which was referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


Mr. TELLER. I present a petition of Knights of Labor of the city 
of Denver, State of Colorado, in which the petitioners say that in time 
of depression the General Government should make liberal appropri- 
ations of the surplus revenue for the construction of works of 3 
improvement of national importance, and redristribute am e peo- 
ple in the form of wages Tende hoard in the vaults of iis CRY 
that have been taken from the people by taxation on what they eat 
and on what they wear. The petitioners suggest that the 3 
of the Hennepin Canal by the General Government is an undertaking 
of national importance and necessity and an improvement that will not 
only benefit thousands of needy men, but one that will furnish employ- 
ment for all time to come to thousands engaged in a vast system of in- 
ternal water traffic between New Orleans, Saint Paul, and New vee, 
that will present an insurmountable check to the greed of mono 
that will give bread to the East and cheaper goods to the et. 
and that i will stimulate commerce, industry, and agriculture every- 
where in this great Republic; and in that I am willing to concur. 

I move that the petition be referred tothe Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (6. 520) for the relief of Richard C. Ridgway and 
others, moved its indefinite ement, which was agreed to; and 
he submitted Apes accompanied by a bill (S. 1839), for the relief of 
Richard C. ay and others; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. MORRII. from the Committee on Finance, to whom was re- 
committed the bill (H. R. 5544) to amend section 304 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, it with amendments. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (H. 
R. 1557) for the relief of David W. Jones, reported it without amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iam instructed by the Committee on Civil Service 
and Retrenchment, to whom was referred the bill (S. 839) to repeal 


1886. 
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chapter 27 of acts of 1883 relating to civil service, to the same 
adversely, and to request that the bill be placed on the Calendar. The 
proposed by the bill is of the act known as the civil-service act. 

The committee was not unanimous upon the subject, the majority re- 
porting against the bill—that is, for the maintenance of the act; and 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE], who introduced the 
bill, desires that it be placed on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar with the adverse report of the committee. 

Mr. LOGAN submitted the views of the minority of the Committee 
on Military Affairs upon the bill (H. R. 67) for the relief of Fitz-John 
Porter; which were ordered to be printed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. EVARTS introduced a bill (S. 1840) for the erection of a public 
building at Newburg, N. V.; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. LOGAN introduced a bill (S. 1841) granting a pension to Joseph 
Shull; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to.the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1842) granting a pension to Miriam V. 
Kinney; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 

pers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1843) granting a pension to Dr. John W. 
Mitchell; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1844) granting a pamon to Orrin P. 
Cooley; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1845) to extend the time for filing claims 
for bounty; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. MILLER introduced a bill (S. 1846) to amend an act entitled 
An act for the erection of a public building at Brooklyn, N. V.,“ ap- 
proved June 12, 1882; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1847) for the purchase of land for the 
Federal building in Brooklyn, N. Y.; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. HARRISON. I introduce a bill, by request, to the provisions of 
which I am not committed at all. It is a bill for the annexation of a 
portion of the Territory of Idaho to Washington Territory and of an- 
other Joes to the Territory of Montana. This proposition is in the 
line of some petitions that have been presented and to the Com- 
mittee on Territories. As I said a day or two ago, the committee have 
already reported a proposition in connection with the bill for the ad- 
mission of Washington Territory, annexing the whole of the territory 
referred to in this bill to the proposed State of Washington; but as there 
is an independent House bill proposing the annexation of this territory 
to Washington as a Territory now before the Committee on Territories, 
I ask the reference of the bill to the Committee on Territories. 

The bill (S. 1848) to annex a portion of the Territory of Idaho to 
Washington Territory was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Territories. 

Mr. McPHERSON (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1849) for the 
relief of Julia L. Williams, administratrix of the estate of William P. 
Williams, deceased ; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1850) granting a pension to Mrs. Annie 
C. Owen; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. HOAR introduced a bill (S. 1851) establishing a commission to 
report to Congress on manuscripts belonging to the Government; which 
ne read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Li- 

rary. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, introduced a bill (S. 1852) granting u pen- 
sion to Mrs. Jane R. McQuaide; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1853) granting a pension to Isabella 
Jessup; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. INGALLS introduced a bill (S. 1854) authorizing the Treasurer 
of the United States to credit the District of Columbia with certain 
moneys in lieu of investing the same in bonds; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. PLUMB introduced a bill (S. 1855) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to James H. McBurney; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon, introduced a bill (S. 1856) for the relief 
of the estate of Richard Boddy; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. BROWN introduced a bill (8. 1857) for the relief of John D. 
Munnerlyn, of the State of Georgia; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 


n MARTIN V. MILLER. 
Mr. CAMERON. On the 23d of February I was directed by the Com- 


mittee on Military Affairs to report adversely on the bill (S. 921) to pro- 
vide for the muster into service of Martin V. Millerassecond lieutenant 
of E, Seventieth New York Volunteers, and it was indefi- 
nitely postponed. As new and important evidence has been discovered 
and presented, I move that the vote by which the bill was indefinitely 
postponed be and that the bill, with the accompanying 
papers, be recommitted to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That order will be made, if there 
be no objection. 

PRINTING OF TESTIMONY. 
Mr. CULLOM. I offer the following resolution and ask for its pres- 
ent consideration: L 
Commi: xpenditu blic Money be authorized 
to have pa er phn m apa me errr pasha lpr 99 taken b 
= E aa in the investigation authorized by Senate resolution of January 
i The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the reso- 
ution. 

Mr. CULLOM. Isimply desire to say that the investigation under 
the resolution referred to is being conducted by the committee, and it 
is thought important that the testimony should be printed for its use 
as we goalong. That is the object of the resolution. 

The RESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to, 


COMPILATION OF INTERNAL-REVENUE LAWS. 
Mr. VANCE submitted the follo resolution; which was consid- 
ered by unanimous consent, and 4 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Printing, to whom was referred a 
resolution isd 55 the internal-revenue laws of the United 


of the 
tates by be directed to report — — the same; and if their re- 
port should be adverse to printing said compilation, that they return the man- 
useript thereof to the au A 

LIST OF DISTRICT DAMAGE CLAIMS. 


Mr. INGALLS submitted the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia: 


Resolved, That the commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby re- 
quested to forward to the Senate a list of all disallowed claims for damages to 
the late C 


* 


p cB rw por adage aan 
ist of all claims filed under the old board of audit and not allowed; the said 
shart pr ania B Waaa filed and to state in each case the cause of réjection of 


SAINT PAUL AND SIOUX CITY RAILROAD GRANT. 


Mr. PLUMB. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Senate bill 149. 


ENT . The 

Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER] will now be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add to section 2 the following: 

Nothing in this act contained shall be construed to embrace or involve in the 
— to bo initiated and carried on under the provisions hereof any lands 
W the Supreme Court of the United States decide, in the cause now in 
20 oh apponi Chane Oli ond Bake Pact Inia Ooi 
district of in w) Com 


ol are respondents, to haye been earned the 
peg and ee yma § Company by the 3 of 
n with the Sioux City and Saint Paul Railroad at! n, in O’Brien 
County, Iowa. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adoption of 
the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr.SPOONER. Mr. President, I have no objection to theaccomplish- 
ment of the by the bill as stated by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. PLUMB], but if I may have the attention of the Senate 
for a very few moments, I think I shall beable to show that if the bill 
should pass without the amendment which I have offered, it will 
be the perpetration of little less than an outrage upon the property 
rights of another company with which neither the State of loan nor 
the PERS States, as I understand it, has any quarrel or any ground for 
quarrel. 

The Senator from Kansas stated all the facts which it was n 
for him tọ state in order to justify this bill from his standpoint. In 
1864 Congress made a granit of land to the State of Iowa to aid in the 
construction of a railway from Sioux City, on the Missouri River, to the 
Minnesota State line. t act of Congress provided that the company 
should be entitled to receive land, or, in other words, that the State 
should be at liberty to convey lands to a company only upon the com- 
pletion of the railroad in sections of not less than 10 consecutive miles 
each. The grant was conferred by the State upon the railway com- 
pany named in the bill, which did not complete the railroad in aid of 
which the grant was made. The company built 56 miles, five sections 
of 10 consecutive miles each, and there it stopped. 

The object of this bill, and it is a proper object, is to enable the 
United States to reclaim, if it has the right to reclaim, and that is to 
be left to the court to decide, all of the lands embraced in the grant for 
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that road not earned by the Sioux City and Saint Paul Railway Com- 


pany. è 
1 Now, eee the facts dee eee eee U eee 
erstand why, in my ju en amendment w: propose 
should be adopted. =) 
Mr. ING What is the entire distance between the termini? 


Mr. SPOONER. ‘The entire distance between the State line and the 
end of the constructed road is 56 miles, and I think it is 25 miles from 
there to Sioux City. Congress in the same act made another t to 
— I desire to call, for just one moment, the attention of the Sen- 
ate: 

Also, to said State for the use and benefit of the McGregor Western Railroad 
Company, for the purpose of ai the construction of a railroad from a point 
at or near the foo’ be gem corinne th MeGregor, in said State, in a westerly 

by the most practicable route, on or near the fo. -third parallel of 
north latitude, until it shali intersect the said road running from Sioux City to 
the Minnesota State line, in the county of O’Brien, in said State, ev: alternate 
section of by odd numbers for ten sections in on each 
side of said roads, 

The two grants are the same in quantity per mile and general re- 

The act provided, as land-grant acts have not very often provided, 
probably in view of the fact that the act of Congress rendered inevi- 
table a conflict in the grants (both as to the primary and the indemnity 
limits), that the Secretary of the Interior should select the deficiency 
lands within the indemnity limits for both roads, 

I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that under the act of 
Congress the to aid in the construction of which the second grant 
was made, was to be built to a point of intersection with the first-named 

which made necessarily a conflict in the grants. 

Both lines of road were definitely located and the maps of definite 
location were filed. The road from McGregor to the intersection point 
in the county of O’Brien, in the State of Iowa, was 227 miles in length. 
Both roads being , action was taken by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, which created the necessity for the amendment. The Secretary 
of the Interior, Mr. Delano, in violation of the law, asit is now under- 
stood to be, but in accordance with a theory then entertained upon the 
subject, that priority of location gave priority of right in the selection 
of indemnity lands, patented to the State of Iowa for the use of this one 
company, the Sioux City and Saint Paul mg Sy all of the 
lands in the conflicting limits, both the primary limits and the indem- 
nity limits. About 50,000acres of the land thus patented is still held 
by the State of Iowa pending the final determination of the litigation 
to which I now refer. 

When the Chi Milwaukee and Saint Paul Railway Company, 
a corporation of the State which I have the honor in part to represent 
on this floor, received from the State of Iowa the grant from McGregor 
to the intersection point, and completed its road in accordance with the 
act of Congress and in accordance with the legislation of Iowa, it filed 
a bill in the circuit court of the United States for the district of Iowa, 
making the governor of Iowa a party and the Sioux City and Saint 
Paul Railroad | Company a party, to declare its right to one-half of the 
land in the conflicting limits at the intersection point, which the Sec- 
retary of the Interior had conveyed for the use and benefit of the Sioux 
City company. 

The circuit court of the United States decreed that the Milwaukee 
and Saint Paul company was entitled to one-half of the lands in these 
con limits, including the lands which had been patented to the 
State of Iowa for the use and benefit of the Sioux City and Saint Paul 
Railway Company. Mr. Justice Miller had as a referee, prior to the 
filing of this bill, arrived at the same conclusion. That suit is pend- 
ing, on appeal, in the Supreme Court of the United States, and will be 
reached there to-morrow or Monday. 

Every lawyer familiar with land-grant law knows that, under the de- 
cisions as they have been repeatedly made by that court, where two 
grants are made by the same act, and there is a conflict as to the lands 
within the granted or place limits, the two companies take each a moi- 
ety. As to the indemnity limits in a case like this, the Secretary of 
the Interior being with the duty of making the selection, he 
would have no right to select for one company in preference to the other. 

Now, if I have succeeded in showing to the Senate these facts, first 
that these lands—and I have the proof of it in this record on the table 
before me—in the conflicting limits were all certified or patented by the 
Government to the State of Iowa for the benefit of the one company, 
whereas they should have been patented to the State of Iowa for the 
benefit of both (and that the court has decided in strict conformity to law 
that each company is entitled to one-half), then I have shown, if the 
Senate will look at the language of this bill, the necessity for this amend- 
ment. 

I call the attention of the Senate to this language: 


‘That jurisdiction is hereby conferred on the circuit court of the United States 
for the northern district of lowa to hear and determine any controversy of either 
a legal or equitable nature that may exist between the United States and the State 
of Iowa, or any corporation or person who claims any lands under the laws of 
said State or of the United States, by reason of an act of Congress entitled— 


Reciting the title of the granting act— 


ay proved May 12, 1864, concerning such of said lands as have been patented 
to the State of Iowa for the use aoa benefit of the Sioux City and Saint Paul Rail- 


yand have not been by said State conveyed to said railroad com- 
nited States hereby asserting its reversionary right toall of said lands, 
as shall be found to have been patented in excess of the amount 

of land earned by said company, in compliance with the act of Con afore- 
said, and hereby resumes ion of the same, subject to the conditions here- 


The second section directs the United States district attorney to 
bring suit involving these lands, including those claimed by the Mil- 
waukee and Saint Paul company. 

Thus the bill involves, it will be seen, in this litigation, not only the 
lands which were patented to the State of Iowa for the use and benefit 
of the Sioux City and Saint Paul company, the company which is in 
default, but also forty or fifty thousand acres of land which were erro- 
neously patented to the State of Iowa for the use and benefit of this 
Sioux City and Saint Paul company and which the court has decided the 
other company is entitled to. - 

There is no reason why the Congress should cast by this bill a cloud 
upon the title to the land which the Supreme Court in the case now 
pending shall determine to belong to the Chicago, Milwaukeeand Saint 
Paul Railway Company. The State of Iowa has had no controversy with 
that company; the-settlers who are referred to in the report upon this 
bill have had no controversy with that company. There is no contro- 
versy whatever as to that company. It completed its railroad, the whole 
227 miles, from McGregor to the intersection point, within the term lim- 
ited by the act of Congress. When the road was built the governor of 
Towa certified that fact to the Secretary of the Interior, The necessity 
for this amendment therefore is that if without it the bill should become 
a law, Congress will have involved in litigation by the terms of this 
bill land which another company has earned, as to which there is no 
controversy; and it would be unfair to cast that cloud upon its title. 
If the Secretary will please report again the amendment, it will be seen 
that it only provides that no land shall be embraced in the litigation 
provided for by this act which the Supreme Court of the United States 
shall decide to have been earned by this other company, which was 
patented to that State erroneously. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

The SEcRETARY. It is proposed to add at the end of section 2 the 
following: 

Nothing in this act contained shall be construed to embrace or involve in the 
liti on to be initiated and carried on under the provisions hereof any lands 
which the Supreme Court of the United States shall decide, in the cause now in 
said court pending on appeal from the circuit court of the United States for the 
district of Towa, in which the Sioux City and Saint Paul Railroad Company is 


appellant and the Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul Railway Com John 
H Arned by the Chi- 


Iowa. 


Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Mr. President, there is one feature of this 
case which has not been presented by the Senator from Wisconsin thab 
I think should be brought to the attention of the Senate. 

The parties to the record in the case pending in the Supreme Court, 
as stated by the Senator from Wisconsin, are the Sioux City and Saint 
Paul Railroad Company, the Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul Rail- 
road Company, and John H. Gear and others, respondents, Gear, at the 
time of the commencement of the suit, having been governor of the 
State of Iowa. There is another party having no inconsiderable inter- 
est in this controversy who can not be made a party to that case, and 
therefore does not appear in this record. The interest of the party to 
whom I refer is thus provided for in the latter part of the fourth sec- 
tion of the act making the grant to these two companies. The proviso 
reads as follows: 


Provided further, That if the said roads are not completed within ten years 
from their several acceptance of this grant the said lands hereby granted and 
not patented shall revert to the State of Iowa for the purpose of securing the 
completion of the said roads within such time, not to exceed five years, and 
upon such terms as the State shall determine: And provided further, That said 
lands shall not in any manner be di: d of or encumbered, excep’ 


t as the same 
are patented under the provisions of this act; and should the State fail to com- 
lete said roads within five years after the ten years aforesaid, then the said 


ands undisposed of as aforesaid shall revert to the United States, 


Therefore the United States is a party in interest in this controversy, 
but the United States could not be madea party to the present case. The 
railroad company could not sue the United States. Hence, in order to 
settle all of the involvement in this controversy, this bill provides: 

That jurisdiction is hereby conferred on the circuit court of the United States 
for the northern district of Iowa to hear and determine any controversy of 
either a legal or equitable nature that may exist between the United Statesand 
the State of Iowa, or any corporation or person who claims any lands under the 
laws of said State or of the United Si by reason of an act of Congress enti- 
tled “An act for a grant of lands to the State of Iowa, in alternate sections, to 
aid in the construction of a railroad in said State,” &. 

There isacontroversy, and a very serious controversy, concerning the 
amount of land that shall go to these respective companies under the 
terms of the grant of May 12, 1864, and that controversy is disclosed 
by the map which I used yesterday, which shows that according to the 
doctrine maintained now by the Supreme Court of the United States 
the selections of land should be made in accordance with the line of 
definite location, whereas the Sioux City and Saint Paul Railroad Com- 
pany had not constructed a railroad on that line, and in a considerable 
portion of the overlapping limits of these two grants had deviated from 


1886. 
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it, so as to make an average of over 6 miles in deviation between the 
constructed line and the line of definite location. So then in such an 
arrangement as these companies may have made with reference to the 
suit now pending in the Supreme Court of the United States there may 
be involved, for all that I know, for all that the United States may 
know, the difference that would arise on the 6 miles deviation in the 
line of construction as compared with the line of definite location. 

Therefore it is well to let this entire case, so far as those overlapping 
limits are concerned, go into the suit that is provided for by this bill to 
the courts, in order that the Milwaukee and Saint Paul Railway Com- 
pany, and the Sioux City and Saint Paul Railroad Company, and the 
settlers on the lands in dispute, and the United States, and all others 
concerned and interested may have perfect remedy, and at the end of 
that suit the whole matter may be adj usted definitely and fully. Unless 
this case is allowed to go to thecourts, as the bill reported by the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands provides, there will not be a perfect settlement 
ofthiscontroversy. I donot know whatcharacterof record has been pre- 
pared in that case; I do not know how kindly these two railroad com- 
panies, though contending, may have treated each other in the prepara- 
tion of that case; nor can any one outside of familiarity with the record 
know how that feature of the case may be. Therefore I ask the Senate 
to defeat the proposed amendment in order that the entire subject may 
go to the courts in the case provided for by this bill and be finally and 

ully and 7 8 5 780 adjusted. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, I have a profound respect for the 
ability of the Senator from Iowa as a lawyer, and I am compelled to say 
that Iam profoundly surprised at the argument which he submits to 
the Senate against this amendment. He does not dispute my state- 
ment of fact. I ask the Senate to note that he does not controvert the 
proposition that the Milwaukee and Saint Paul Railway Company and 
its predecessor companies built under the legislation of his State a line 
of railroad under this land-grant act from McGregor, on the Missis- 
sippi River, to the intersection point, 227 miles in length. Hedoes not 
dispute the fact, for he can not dispute the fact, that that entire line of 
railroad was built within the time limited by the act of Con He 
calls attention to the fact that the Sioux City Company deviated in its 
line of construction from the line of definite location some 6 miles. 
That could have no possible effect upon the rights of the Milwaukee 
and Saint Paul Railway Company, which had filed its own location and 
which had constructed its road upon its location. It could not, asa 
matter of Jaw, operate to deprive that company of a single inch or acre 
of this land, no matter how far the Sioux City and Saint Paul com- 
pany had deviated from its located line in constructing the road. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Will the Senator contend that if the case 
now pending should be determined on the line of definite location in- 
stead of the line of construction it would not project the grant to the 
Milwaukee and Saint Paul company that wrt farther? 

Mr. SPOONER. I contend this, and no man can gainsay it, that 
the land-grant adjustment is upon the located line, and that the devia- 
tion in construction does not vary the land-grant limit one inch either 
way. The Supreme Court of the United States has decided over and 
over and over again that the right of the State and its grantees is fixed 
under the land-grant act by the filing of the map of definite location 
with the Department of the Interior. That gives precision to the 
granted lands and fixes also the indemnity limits; and a variation 
from that definite location in the constructed line does not vary the land- 
grant limits in the slightest degree. 

The Senator is not right, as I understand it, in his law, assuming his 
statement as to the deviation by the Sioux City and Saint Paul Rail- 
way Company 6 miles from the located line to be correct. I do not un- 
derstand that a deviation of a land-grant road of 3 miles or 6 miles or 
even 10 miles, under certain circumstances, operates to affect the right 
of the constructing company or of the State to the land. The Senator 
assumes that the line of the land-grant road must, under the law, be 
constructed upon the line of definite location. That rule would de- 
prive every land-grant company that has constructed a road of its lands, 
because I venture to say that no land-grant road has been constructed 
accurately and exactly upon the line of definite location. The Mil- 
waukee and Saint Paul company, for whose protection I offer this 
amendment, did not construct its road at all points precisely upon the 
line of definite location. It varied in one place 3 miles; it varied in 
another place, I think, 5 miles; and the question was brought to the 
attention of the Secretary of the Interior and of the Attorney-General. 
The Attorney-General laid down the law upon the subject, I think, 
accurately, and his opinion has been since confirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. He said: : 

In order to entitle the State to the benefit of the lands granted, it is n 
that the road should be constructed according to the line of definite location. if 
a different road be constructed than that definitely located, it can not entitle the 
State to the benefit of those lands. 

i The question whether the road constructed is or is not the road as definitely 


is a question for the Interior De: ent to determine in tbis asin 
other cases, and one which must be largely within the discretion of the Secre- 


I call the attention of the Senate to this: e 
Some deflections must in many cases be expected from the line of the road ns 
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definitely located; but it is for the — ele en determine whether or not 


n cases m 
nitely located m do so in others. I would s that if the deflections be 
in their character immaterial—if they were made for the purpose of avoiding 
engineering obstacles which could not otherwise be avoided without ex: T- 


ated expense, or to remedy defects in the original location—thatsuch deflections 
would not destroy the identity of the road constructed with the road of definite 
location. Upon whole 


matter it will be the duty of the Secretary of the In- 
terior to decide whether the road is the road as definitely located.— 
Copp’s Public Land Laws, 1882, volume 2, pages 791, 792. 

And upon proof as to the engineering obstacles to be met and sur- 
mounted, the Secretary of the Interior held in the Iowa case that a de- 
flection of 5 miles did not destroy the identity of the road as a land- 

t road based upon the definite location, and ordered the patent to 
issue to the State. The question was considered by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of Van Wyck vs. Knevals (106 United 
States Reports, 369). I will read only a word of the decision: 


A deviation of the route without the consent of Congress, so as to take the 
road beyond the lands granted— 


Which in this case was beyond 10 miles from the line of definite loca- 
tion— 
might, perhaps, raise the question whether the grant was not abandoned, 

There has never been any claim upon the part of the Government 
that the Milwaukee and Saint Paul Railway Company had failed in its 
duty in the construction of thisroad. On the contrary, the only devia- 
tion it made was presented to the Department of the Interior, and upon 
proof explaining why the deflection was made the Department sanc- 
tioned it, and it Bite, 7 to be in accordance with the act of Congress. 

Now why should the United States have been made a party to this 
litigation? Does the Senator from Iowa give to the Senate any reason 
why the Government should be made a party? What does the Govern- 
ment seek to assert against this company? Task the Senator from Iowa 
if the State of Iowa has had any Se with this company as to 
its performance of the conditions named in this land-grant act? 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. The United States has that definite interest 
which arises from the proviso to theact to which I havealready referred, 
and that is that in case the roads should not be completed within the 
term either by the companies or the State 

Mr. SPOONER. Allow me. Do you claim that this road was not 
completed within the time? 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. That is half of the case. In the event that the 
two roads should not be completed within the time, either by the com- 
panies or the State, then so much land as might pertain to the line of 
either one or both of the companies who had not constructed their lines 
should revert to the United States. Now on a part of this grant there 
are overlapping limits, the lands within which, according to the con- 
struction placed upon the law, were to be divided between these two 
companies. These overlapping limits are determined in part by the 
line of definite location and the line of construction. I do not know 
in what position that question appears in the record of the case to which 
the Senator has referred, but the United States has in that respect a 
definite interest under the reversionary clause of the proviso to which 
I have called attention. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, itis alittle singular to me, withall 
deference to the Senator from Iowa, that he should ask the Senate to 
defeat this amendment because he does not certain information 
which he might have possessed if he had taken the trouble to walk to 
the Supreme Court room and look at the record. 

Mr. WILSON, ofIowa. Of courseI am perfectly willing to have the 
lecture on what I ought to have done in this case; but 

Mr. SPOONER. I did not say you ought to have done it. I said 
you might have done it. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. But lying back of all that is the question 
as to the real attitude of these two companies toward each other; and 
whatever I might have found in that respect, the United States is not 
in that case as a party to protect and defend its interests or the inter- 
ests of the public. 

Mr. SPOONER. The suggestion, made twice by the Senator from 
Iowa, that there may have been some arrangement or collusion in this 
litigation between these two companies, would come with greater force 
from that Senator if it did not come coupled with the assertion that he 
knows nothing whatever about the record or the issues made in the 
litigation. 

This case was tried before the circuit court of the United States after 
having first been bitterly fought before Judge Miller, as referee, and I 
can assure the Senator that it was fought by the counsel on both sides as 
bitterly as any lawsuitcould be contested. That fact, I think, is known 
in the State of Iowa; there can be no question about that; and the Sen- 
ate ought not to act, and I think will not act, on the assumption that 
there could have been any collusion in that litigation, or that collusion 
could have affected the question which I raise here in any way. 

Let me—for I do not wish to take the time of the Senate—call atten- 
tion again to the situation. Here this bill to involve in liti- 
gation 40,000 or 50,000 acres of land, one-half of which were patented 
erroneously by the United States to the State of Iowa for the benefit of 
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but which have been 


ST eee e 
its construction of a railroad in strict 
of the State of Iowa and within the time 


some of these lads aro ie by by settlers. 3 be 
Senator 


is advocacy of this bill. — tni tae 
tribunal of the r poral aTe efault of 


expect 
adopted. I simply protest Bere against clog ti title e y d litiga- 
tion, without any reason, except the the Senator that per- 
haps . 
sonal knowledge than he, empha deny. I protest against draw- 
ing into this litigation lands which upon no just grounds are involved 
in it. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Mr. President, either I must have been very 
inaccurate in my statement or the Senator has misunderstood me in 
order to justify the statement he has made that I hinged my opposition 
to this amendment on a possible collusion between those companies. 
Tao pp sora S ya > 
in the case; but tion to ton act 
VCC e eee e eee 
and the United States and the State of Iowa concerning the pr pte 
the overlapping limits as to whether they shall be disposed of upon 
2 .... cesaci ELT D act 
in the case. 

Mr. SPOONER. Of course there is an actual conflict between those 
phais as to the conflicting limits. I took occasion to state 
iat A OA SOIN L a T E, The act of 

itself, which required that one road intersect the other, 
made inevitable and necessary that conflict; and that conflict isin proc- 
ess of determination in a Four or five years ago it was 
tried in the circuit- court of Ante States for the northern district 
of Iowa, and there were other parties to that litigation to protect the 
ph Poi enter ae yer esac 5 
ernor of Iowa a party to that suit. a. porey oe upon the au- 
thority of the decision of the Supreme Court of e United States in a 
Texas case, which has since been overruled, but the governor of Iowa 
saw ca. wary nari pati ENE S saci dr knees 
State, and from that day up to this moment there never 
has been any claim or intimation by the State of Iowa that the Milwau- 
keeand Saint Paul Railway Company had not built its road in strictac- 
cordance with the act of Congress and in strict accordance with the re- 
guirements of the Iowa re. Iowa required that this road 
pony hte phe ny owa designated the poini 
and the road was buil i 
timation here as a sasie these lands should be involved in this 
am, A that possibly the State of Iowa has some interest to assert 
thiscompany. Mr, President, toem the injustice of the 
passage of this bill without this amendment I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to this fact: The company bails SIleas at aitona 
for the a railroad which, if you will go to the 
ment of the will 
Towa under the seal < 


been 

accordance with the act of Congress. 
the grant had been a full grant, to 1,600,000 acres of land in Iowa for 
the 227 miles. That company has received and will have received if it 
receives this land (and this amendment only applies to such landas the 
Supreme Court shall decide bel to this company, and that ought to 
be adequate authority on the subject) 500,000 acres and a fraction; so 
that for building the 227 miles of it is a little over a million 
5355522 

ow I submit to r having taken so 
much time in the discussion—— 


down. Does this bill asit is 
parties having ne laying to these lands to go into court and 

that question decided? Is your objection to it that these people 
would have to twice litigate their title? 

Mr. SPOONER. My objection to it is this: The land which is in- 
tended to be reached by this bill is land which has been patented to the 
State of Iowa for the use and benefit of the Sioux City and Saint Paul 
Railway Company which that company by its default never earned 

Mr. MoMILLAN. Se eee ee 

Mr. SPOONER. That is what 

Mr. McMILLAN. They claim it, om at portion T dient 

Mr. TELLER. The question I want to get at is w. 
under this bill who lays claim to this land has the 


of this bill oie und I akall tole te the billed tate eamectiommyen 
that theory, to enable the United States te reclaim for the benefit of set- 
tiers such lands as the courts shall decide, notwithstanding the patent, 


that the Sioux City and Saint Paul Railway Company never earned by 
the construction of road. Idonotmyself see how the railway company 
or any one else can object to having that matter of b 


courts, amendment is simply to take out of this litigation 
which the Court of the eee Aaa eee 
neously ted to Iowa for the benefit of the Sioux City company, 


paten 
but have been earned by the Milwaukee and Saint Paul company, which 
completed its road within the time. 

It is no light thing to casta 8 fifty thou- 
sand acres of land. It is an easy thing to do. All over the West to-day 
and the Northwest and the far West men are in feverish anxiety and dis- 
tress lest they lose their homesteads, their farms purchased of railway 
companies and acquired under the homestead and other laws of the 
United States years and years ago, upon suggestions of doubt that have 
gone out within the last year from Washington. I protest that with- 
out good reason this cloud of suspicion which is RARE in drawing 
this mass of land into litigation ought not to becast upon it by Congress, 

eee 2 cation I have, Mr. President, for obtruding upon the 

the Senate in this matter is the fact that the Milwaukee 

and Saint Panl company is a corporation of my State; Mr. Alexander 

Mitchell, an eminent citizen of Wisconsin, is its president; its officers 

are citizens of my State and constituents of mine, and I have felt it not 

777 to present this matter to 
the Senate. 

Mr. HALE. I wish to ask the Senator one question. If this bill 
should pass with the amendment offered by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, what benefit would the parties who are now litigating in the Su- 

Court derive from the litigation that has been pressed thus far 
in that court? 

Mr. SPOONER. wtp a ere S The only re- 
sult of it would be this, that while on or within ten days the 
— ̃ — — ahah ion of these 
lands have been earned by the Milwaukee and Saint Paul Company, 
which is not in default, this bill will unjustly cloud the title and bring 
the lands into a Jong litigation. 

Mr. HALE. Should the court so decide, would any act of Congress 
passed now—for instance the bill reported by the Senator from Kan- 
sas—affect it in any way? 

Mr. SPOONER. I do notthink that if the company has earned the 
land any act passed by Congress can operate to take it away. My prop- 
osition is simply that the bill throws it causelessly into new litigation 
and keeps it out of market until this long litigation is ended. That 
= int of the amendment. 

GALLS. Mr. President, I have listened to the reading of 
reias peme to the very 3 forcible argument of the 
Senator from Wisconsin in its support with the strongest possible pre- 

ition in its favor, but Iam unable after an examination of the 
bill to ascertain in what way the interests of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and Saint Paul Railroad Company can be imperiled even if the bill 
should pass without the t. 

Let me call the attention of the Senate for a moment to the language 
of the bill in sections 2 and 3. In d the duty of the district 
attorney, after declaring that he shall bring a suit at law or in equity, 
Ko., against all persons or corporations claiming ownership, the second 
section continues: 


And ‘any or 


persons or corporations w. any of said lands under 
the State of towa, or b reason ofthe net of Go 


oresaid, and who are nec- 


essary or proper es, shall be joined ts therein; and said court 
may — blication to be made, — rihe laws and rules of court, to bring. 
in non-resi defendants as parties to the suit. 

Section 3 provides: 


Tha! 2 
. 
therein, and may set up „FVV 
in such manner as court may direct, and have the judgment of the court 
upon the same. 

Therefore, no matter what may be the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the case now pending on Monday next or any other day, it is un- 
doubtedly true that the Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul Railway 
Company would be nominally a party defendant in this case. It must 
be, because it is one of the parties claiming under the State of Iowa in 
connection with this grant from the United States. 

Mr. SPOONER. It would be without this amendment. 

Mr. INGALIS. Yes, it will be withoutthisamendment. 

Now, admitting that to be the case, how, if it comes in as u de- 
fendant, is its right imperiled? How is any cloud cast on the title 
that this company may obtain by virtue of the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the cause now a the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin says is to be determined on y next? I do not know whether 
it is a suit for specific sections of land or not; I assume that it is, and 
the decree of the court would declare what sections of land within 


these disputed limits were the property of the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
Saint Paul Railway Company under that grant. Su the district 
attorney in Iowa bri the suit in accordance with the terms of this 


2 thout any amendment, and the Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint 
way corporation either is made a party defendant, or, being 
omitted, appears and petitions to be made a party defendant, as under 


1886. 
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sara ee 
in the pe 

of the Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint 
Paul Railway Company, is there any cloud cast upon that title by the 
fact of its being made a party defendantin this suit? On the contrary, 


section 3 it has the right todo. If the Su 
States determines on Monday that the lands 


there pending are the pro; 


on the mere statement or presentation or ing that this is res adju- 
dicata by the Supreme Court, the last tribunal of resort, can it be said 
for an instant that these lands would be subject to be again in litiga- 
tion and that there would be any cloud cast upon their title as estab- 
lished by the decree of the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
suit now pending? I think not, Mr. President. 


It to me, with all due deference to the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, that he is unnecessarily ive about the effect of this bill. 
If I supposed that there could be any possible chance of clouding this 


title, of disturbing the possession of any settler; or creating any appre- 
hension even in his mind by the of this bill without the amend- 
ment, supposing that the . ͤ Gourtne Monday aeoald 
be in favor of the claim of the Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul 
Railway Company, then I should see some reason in this amendment; 
but as it is, I certainly confess I do not. 

Mr. SPOONER. The Senator from Kansas and I agree the 

ition that under this bill without the amendment this land will 
volved in the litigation. 

Mr. INGALLS. Oh, no; I said that the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
Saint Paul Railway Com would be a party defendant. 

Mr. SPOONER. Would not the land be thereby involved in the 
litigation? 

Mr. INGALLS. If the Supreme Court of the United States upon 
final appeal on Monday next declare that the lands which are named 
in and described in their bill are their property—that is, the 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul Railway Company—that is 
not subject to review by bringing another suit about the same lands in 
the circuit court of the United States for the district of Iowa. 

Se Will the Senator from Kansas allow me to say a 
wo 

Mr. INGALLS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMILLAN. It is not the section to which the Senator refers 
that is the operative section in to this matter. 

Mr. INGALLS. Then let us hear it read. 

Mr. McMILLAN. It is the first section. 


Co.. That jurisdiction is hereby conferred on the circuit court 


Be it enacted, 
of the United States for northern district of Iowa to hear and determine 
or 

nited Sta: by reason of an 


tes, 
act of Cor entitled “An act for a grant of lands to the State of Iowa, in al- 
ngress An grani Wa, 


ms, to aid in of a railroad in ssid State,” 
12,1 ing such of said lands as have been ted to State 
of for the use benefit of the Sioux City and Saint Paul Railroad Com- 


pay and have not been by said State conve; to said railroad company, the 
nited States hereby asserting its reversionary right to all of said lands, or so 
much thereof as shall be found to have been patented in excess of the amount 
of land earned by said company, &e. 


The lands in controversy here are lands which have been patented by 
the General Government to the State of Iowa for railroad p under 
the act of May 12, 1864. That defines the lands, and these lands have 
been patented to the State, but they have not been conveyed to these 
companies. The suit now pending to which the Senator refers is a suit 
between these two railroad companies. It is only to settle a controversy 
existing between the two railroad companies. But any settlers upon 
these lands may come in and assert their right to any part of them as 
against either of these corporations, because by a subsequent section of 
the bill any person who has settled upon these lands has a right to ap- 
pear there and has aright to defend the property in any portion of this 
land in thesuit authorized by this bill. The company has not received 
any lands, but the title is in the State by patent, and the suit between 
the two railroad companies does not determine anything as between the 
State and the companies. 

Mr. INGALLS. Iam very glad indeed to have heard the statement 
of the Senator from Minnesota, because he has convinced me that this 
amendment ought not to pass under any circumstances; for if there is 
nothing to be settled in the suit the Senator from Wisconsin describes 
pending in the Supreme Court of the United States, if that is merely 
an interlocutory proceeding, so to speak, between two railroad com- 

ies to determine as to their ive rights, then of course that 
d ought not to be excluded from the operation of this bill. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I merely wished to explain to the Senator from 
raga the facts as I understood them, not to influence him one way or 

other. 

Mr. INGALLS. Of course I may be misinformed. I should like to 
know from the Senator from Wisconsin what is the nature of the pro- 
ceedings in the Supreme Court of the United States and what relief is 
sought and what the decree will declare in case it shall be in favor of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Panl Railway Company. 

Mr. SPOONER. I have been exceedingly unfortunate in my state- 
ment of facts if I have not made an impression on the Senator from Kan- 
sas as to the character of that litigation. It is a suit pending between 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul Railroad Company on the one 


hand, and the Sioux City and Saint Paul Railroad Company and the 
of Iowa and the land officer of Iowa do not remember his 
esignation—on the other, to determine the rights of the respective com- 
panies in the lands within the overlapping limits, to require the gov- 
ernor to make conveyance and for a partition of the lands 
already conveyed tothe Sioux City company erroneously by the State. 

Mr. ING. Of certain specific lands? 

Mr. SPOONER. The decree of the court below is that each company 
is entitled to a moiety, and the decree appoints commissioners, as is 
usual in such decrees, to make partition. 

If the Senator from Kansas receives the impression from anything I 
said that the Government of the United States was a party to that litiga- 
tion he misunderstood me. The proposition I make is this: I think I 
may safely to the Senator from Iowa who faces me [Mr. ALLISON] 
to say if it be not true that neither the State of Iowa nor any one in 
Iowa has had any controversy whatever with the Milwaukee and Saint 
Paul Railway Com: as to the construction of its road under the 
Towa legislation to on By 

The arg kang of that road in accordance with law is certified. And 
the point I have wished to make plain to the Senate is that the com- 
pany ha beyond any question completed its road in accordance with 

w and within the time limited by law, Iowa not raising any question, 
the Government of the United States ought not now by this bill to cast 
a cloud upon that title by directing the district attorney of the United 
States to involve all this land in this litigation, because the Senator from 
Kansas will admit that a law directing the district attorney to involve 
land in litigation casts a cloud upon the title. I submit to the Senate 
that no reason has been given why this land should be involved in this 
long, burdensome, and expensive litigation and kept for years out of 
the market. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro re. The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, 
it is the duty of the Chair to lay before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness of yesterday, being the resolutions by the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS], from the Committee on the Judiciary, Feb- 

18. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator from Iowa is entitled to the floor on the 
unfinished business, and I appeal to him to join me in Seta OY Sen- 
ate to grant unanimous consent that it may be temporarily laid aside 
in order that the Senate may continue the consideration of Senate bill 
149 with a view of concluding it. I think it can be done in a short 
period of time, and that course will save the time of the Senate. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I think the consideration of the bill may 
be concluded this afternoon, so as to allow me to occupy as much time 
as I care to occupy, and therefore I yield to the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Kansas. 

Mr. PLUMB. I ask that the bill shall be continued. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Ihave some further amendments in regard to this 
bill which I desire to prepare and submit, and it will be more conven- 
ient to me to have the matter go over until to-morrow. 

3 PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
object ? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the unfinished 
business is before the Senate. : 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SENATE AND EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolutions reported by 
Mr. EDMUNDS from the Committee on the Judiciary February 18, ex- 
pressing the sense of the Senate on the refusal of the Attorney-General 
to send to the Senate copies of certain papers. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Mr. President, for the first time in the prog- 
ress of this Government its executive power is now being used as a 
means of assaulton the characters and reputationsofitscitizens, I state 
the fact; and will not now stop to determine whether it is a result of 
purpose, inexperience, want of thoughtful caution, or other cause what- 
soever. It is an unexpected fact; and, doubtless, it wonld have been 
expressly guarded against if the framers of the Constitution had be- 
lieved such a result as we are now experiencing possible in the admin- 
istration of the executive power under the provisions of that instrument 
as they prepared them. 

The First Co: discovered several serious defects in the Constitu- 
tion in respect of the personal and private rights of the citizens of the 
Republic and of the States composing it. This discovery induced the 
ten articles of amendment proposed by that Congress to the States, and 
assured their ratification. No one can read those several articles with- 
out being impressed by the evident earnestness of purpose of the Con- 
gress which framed them, and of the States that adopted them, to give 
exact and ample 83 to the citizen. But it does not seem to have 
occurred to mers of the original articles of the Constitution or of 
the amendments that it was then, or ever could be, necessary to make 
definite provision to shield the characters and reputations of citizens 
against assaults by the executivg power. It was reserved for the clos- 
ing years of the first century of the Republic’s existence to develop the 
oger which attends the citizen in this regard. 

t this danger should now appear is a curious political phenomenon, 
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and the method of its appearance is quite as curious as the thing itself. 
That it is here at all is calculated at first contemplation to induce belie! 
in political evolution, whatever may be our inclinations relative to 
doctrines advanced in support of that process of development in respect 
of its action in the field of life and things material. It is another evi- 
dence in support of thesaying that it is the unexpected that happens.“ 
Who could have anticipated that from the political protoplasmic pres- 
ence which floated on the bosom of the national Democratic platform 
of 1884, and whose indefiniteness was expressed in the words, We 
favor honest civil-service reform,” could have been evolved a result so 
harmful to the character and reputation of the citizen as the practice 
of the present national administration? Every stage reached by the 
peculiar movements of this strange political evolution gave promise of 
a better result than we now witness and the citizen iences. 

The first stage was marked by the expression of Mr. Cleveland in his 
letter accepting the nomination tendered to him by the national Dem- 
ocratic convention. In that letter he said: 

The selection and retention of subordinates in Government employment 
should depend upon their ascertained fitness and the value of their work, and 
they should be neither expected nor allowed to do 3 party service. 
The interests of the people will be better protected ; the estimate of public labor 
and duty will be immensely improved; public employment will be open to all 
who can demonstrate their fitness to enter it; the unseemly scramble for place 
under the Government, with consequent importunity which embitters o 1 
life, will cease. 

Here, and in these words, the protoplastie presence which floated in 
the platform seemed to take, in some degree, defined shape. The evo- 
lutionary process continued its movements; but its next stage was not 
reached until Mr. Cleveland, the candidate of his party for the great 
office of President of the United States, had become President-elect. 
When the latter character had been assured to him by everything ex- 
cept the counting of the electoral votes and the official announcement 
of the result thereof, availing himself of the glad Christmas-time, he 
took occasion to announcein his letter to Mr. Curtis, in language force- 
fully expressive, that the political evolution was going steadily and 
resolutely on towards those better conditions and purer practices which 
would assure the active presence of reform in the methods of execu- 
tive action. And here is what he wrote after all of the exigencies ot 
the campaign and uncertainties of the election were out of the way and 
had become things of the past. This is what he said: 

That practical reform in civil service is demanded is abundantly established 
by the statutes referred to in your communication, and that to secure such a re- 
sult it has been passed in Congress with the assent of both political parties, and 
y the further fact that a sentiment is generally valent am ic peo- 
ple calling for a fair and honest enforcement of the law which thus been 
enacted. I myself pledged to this, because my conception of the true 
Democratic faith and public duty require this and all other statutes should be 
in good faith and without evasion enforced, and because in many utterances 
made prior to my election as President, approved by the party to which I be- 


long and which I have no disposition to disclaim, I have in effect promised the 
people t hat this should be done. 


There isa class of Government positions which is not within the letter of the 
civil-service statute, but which are not so connected with the policy of an ad- 
ministration that the removal therefrom of the present incumbents should not 
be made during the terms for which they were appointed solely on partisan 
grounds and for the pu of putting in their places those who are in political 
accord with the appointing power, 

These expressions marked the second stage reached by the political 
evolution which took its start in the protoplasmic feature of the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1884. No one could doubt the marked character of 
the advance which it indicated. Surely, a beautiful creation must be 
the final result. This was the expressed belief of those who desired 
such a termination of the movement; and it intensified the fears of 
those who did not desire it. 

Time moved on, and the political evolution kept pace with it. The 
4th of March, 1885, was reached, and Mr. Cleveland became President 
of the United States in fact and in law. On that, to him, mighty oc- 
casion he gave further utterance and told the assembled people and the 
country that the third stage of the political evolution had been reached. 
All that he had theretofore said been but the utterances of Mr. 
Cleveland, citizen. Now had come the time for Mr. Cleveland, Presi- 
dent bee the United States, to speak, and he did speak these words, 
namely: 


The 
application of business principles to 
vil-service reform should be in 


ple demand reform in the administration of the Government, and the 
ublic affairs, As a means to this end, 
faith indorsed. Our citizens have the 
right to protection from the incompetency of publicemployés who hold their 
places solely as the reward of partisan service, and from the corrupting influ- 
ence of those who promise, and the vicious methods of those who expect such 
rewards; and those who worthily seek public menor dapat have the right to 
insist that merit and com cy shall be ized ead of party subsery- 
ieney or the surrender of honest political belief. 

This marked the official and highest stage of the political evolution, 
whose subtle forces had wrought wondrously well in elevating Mr. 
Cleveland to the Presidency of the United States. But he had no pur- 
pose to abandon the habit of proclaiming the doctrines of the political 
school to which he claimed to have committed his fortunes as candi- 
date and President. He was not content with the announcement on 
the 4th of March, 1885, that the officia and highest stage of the political 
evolution had been reached; for he renewed the declaration in his first 
annual m to Congress, and took care to give it great elaboration. 
He seemed to have most earnest desire to impress the country with the 


belief that the indefinite pro 
which his party placed him at Chicago had evolved a substantial and 
forceful political organism, which would purify our politics and bless 
the country in general, and hence in that message he said: 

The report of the Civil Service Commission, which will be submitted, contains 


lasmie presence in the platform on 


an account of the manner in which the ice law been executed dur- 


with its execution. Thus the rules and regulations ted by the commission 
have much to do with the practical usefulness of the statute and with the results 
of its application. 

The people may well trust the commission to execute the law with perfect fair- 
ness and with as little irritation as is possible. But ofcourse no relaxation of the 

rinciple which underlies itand no weakening of the safeguards which surround 

t can be expected. Experience in its administration will probably suggest 
amendment of the methods of its execution, but I venture to hope that we 
never again be remitted to the system which distributes public positions purely 
as rewards for partisan service. Doubts may well be entertained whether our 
Government could survive the strain of a continuance of system, which 
upon every change of administration inspires an immense army of claimants 
for office to lay siege to the patronage of Government, en g the time of 
public officers with their importunities, spreading abroad the contagion of their 
disappointment, and filling the air with the tumult of their discontent. 

The allurements of an immense number of offices and places, exhibited tothe 
voters of the land, and the promise of their bestowal in on of partisan 
activity, debauch the suffrage and rob political action of its thoughtful and de- 
liberative character. The evil would increase with the multiplication of offices 
cor 


poses, the support of principle, the desire for the public good, and ERTER for 
e nation’s welfare would be nearly banished from the activity of our party 
contests and cause them to d in’ le, se! , and disgraceful 


erate 
st les for the pornon of office and public place, 
Ci rvice reform enforced by law came none too soon to check the progress 
of demoralization. 
to the polit- 


the confusion 


and 1 and suppl 


rformance of their duties, and yet insist that they shall rely, 
rk of those not only opposed 
udice and rancor 
Civil- 


in confidential an: 
to them in political a 
that they have no loyalty to their chiefs and no 
service reform does not exact this, nor does it require that those in subordinate 
—— who fail in yielding their best service, or whoare incompetent, should 

retained simply because they are in place. The whining of a clerk dis- 
charged for — or incompetency, who, though hegained. his place by the 
worst ble operation of the spoil system, suddenly vers that he is en- 
titled to pouon under the sanction of civil-service reform, represents an idea 
no less absurd than the clamor of the licant who claims the vacant position 

ion for the most q nable party work. 

The -service law does not prevent the discharge of the indolent or incom- 
tent clerk, but it does prevent supplying his place with the unfit party worker. 

in both of these hana. ia bean: bernak te thapebliaparvicn.. And the peo- 

le who desire good government having secured this statute will not relinquish 

0 pod Rito tows tarha 
can on *. 

— — 8 And this they will insist upon. z 

These utterances of Mr. Cleveland, as Presidential candidate, Presi- 
dent-elect, and President, contain many things which thoughtfal men 
approve. American politics would be greatly improved if the contests 
which they induce could be carried on without regard to the possession 
or acquisition of the thousands of offices created by our laws. Elimi- 
nate this factor from the case, and let the minds of our people be given 
to the public questions, measures, policies, and interests with which our 
political activities deal, and I donot doubt that most beneficial results 
would follow. A belief that this would be so is entertained by many 
thousands and tens of thousands of our most considerate citizens, It 
was a knowledge of this fact that caused the Democratic party to put 
into its Chicago platform of 1884 that politico-protoplasmic uncertainty 
which said: We favor honest civil-service reform. And it was this 
knowledge which impelled Mr. Cleveland as Presidential candidate, 
President-elect, and President to give utterance to the expressions which 
I have quoted from him. 

The convention gave him a bad start by its meaningless expression, 
and so we need not wonder that he has reached a like result. The 
33 evolution whose several stages he announced as I have indicated 

not produced a new species, It has not even improved on the old 
one. The process did not promise anything better at the beginning, 
while the end has given something infinitely worse. The high-sound- 
ing phrases and generous platitudes which haye been thrown around the 
uncertain and meaningless expression of the platform have not changed 
it in the least. It is the same now that it was then. It is simply a 
political hermit crab stowed away in an appropriated shell of that 
better pona organism called reform. It has increased in size and 
has elaborated its ugliness, but its species has not changed. 


Mr. President, the official and unofficial expresSions which I have 
quoted from Mr. Cleveland as citizen and as President of the United 
States have not been without definite effect on the minds of the le 
of this country. The people have generously given him credit for sin- 
cerity. They listened to his expressions, have read them, and studied 
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them. They have resolved a belief concerning him and his 8 
in respect of the reform about which he has said so much. They ap- 
preset the difficulties surrounding him since the 4th of March 
ast, when he, in paraaan of his election as President of the United 
States, assumed the executive power of this Republie. They could 
not always reconcile his action in the matter of suspending competent 
and faithful public officers with his repeated utterance that such things 
would not bedone by him. He had said to them and to the country, 
in substance and effect, that publie officers holding their places for 
fixed and definite terms would not be removed for partisan reasons, but 
only for cause. They believed that he meant what he said. They 
gave him credit for being a man who had the courage of his convic- 
tions. This resulted in a universal belief that charges other than 
political must be lodged against a public officer before his suspension 
could be had. 

This being the case, it logically followed that wheneveran officer was 
suspended he believed, and the people believed, that some grave charge 
or charges had been made against him. Indeed, every suspended offi- 
cer was, by the President’s own declarations, made to stand before the 
country as unworthy of trust or confidence. How could it be other- 
wise when the President, who alone could make the suspension, had 
enforced a universal belief that he would not do it except for cause? 
If this be not a necessary conclusion, then what must be the estima- 
tion placed by the people on the word of a President? And if it bea 
correct idea, what must be the President's idea of fair dealing with the 
citizen? He has suspended six hundred and forty-three public officers 
and marshaled them before the country as persons unworthy of trust or 
confidence. Many of them have requested to be informed of the nature 
of the charges made against them. This has been denied them, and in 
this way, as I remarked at the outset, the executive power is being used 
as a means of assault against the characters and reputations of the cit 
izens of the Republic. No such outrage as this has been inflicted on 
the citizens of this country from the first year of our national existence 
until the incoming of the present administration, its pomp and circum- 
stance of reform to the contrary notwithstanding. 

It is a most extraordinary manifestation of reform for the President 
to place himself before the country as the accuser of the six hundred 
and forty-three public officers he has suspended, and at the same time 
deny to them information in respect of the things of which they are 
accused. If he had said to them, ‘‘ You are Republicans and I want 
your places in order that I may confer them on Democrats; hence, if you 
do not resign I will suspend you and designate Democrats to di 
the duties of the offices which you hold,” he would have dealt frankly 
with them and manifested a manliness which would have challenged 
respect. But he has said no such thing. On the contrary, he has said 
quite the opposite, as I have shown in my quotations from his unofficial 
and official declarations. Hence I repeat that he stands before the coun- 
try as the accuser of every officer he has suspended, and he asks the 
Senate to join him in his accusations; and when this body requests to 
be informed concerning the official and al conduct of the accused 
officer, the President, through the heads of the several Departments, 
flatly tells it that no information will be given. He asks the Senate to 
become a party to the abuse of the executive power in its assault on the 
character and reputation of the citizen who may chance to hold an office 
on the ground that it is his right to so use his discretion regardless ot 
its effect on the citizen or of the responsibility of this body in the mat- 
ter of the advice and consent which it may give. This is not the war- 
rant of the Constitution. It is contrary to both the theory and the prac- 
tice of the Government from its inning to the present time. The 
President by his own acts and declarations has made his case an ex- 
ception to all others. 

r. President, is the demand of the Senate to be informed concern- 
ing the subject about which it is to advise and consent unlawful, or 
even unreasonable? What is the law in this ? Section 1768 of 
the Revised Statutes, under which all of the suspensions of officers by 
the President have been made, says: 


During any recess of the Senate the President is authorized, in his discretion, to 
suspend any civil officerappointed by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, except judges of the courts of the United States, until the end of the next ses- 
sion of the Senate, and to designate some suitable person, subject to be removed, 
in his discretion, by the designation of another, to perform the duties of such 
suspended officer in the mean time. The President sball, within thirty 
days after the commencement of each session of the Senate, except for any 
office which in his opinion ought not to be filled, nominate persons to fill all va- 
cancies in office which existed at the meeting of the Senate, whether temporarily 
filled or not, and also in the place of all officers suspended; and if the Senate 
during such session shall refuse to advise and consent to an appointment in the 
place of any suspended officer, then, and not otherwise, the President shal) 
— another person as soon as practicable to the same session of the Sen- 

‘or office 


What does this mean? Who may exercise the discretion here de- 
clared? Not Grover Cleveland, but the President. Grover Cleveland 
is a person. The President is an officer. The discretion delegated is 
not a personal discretion. If it were it might be exercised by Grover 
Cleveland. It is an official discretion, and can only be exercised by the 
President. The President acts for the organized Government. He oc- 
cupies a public office; and he has said that a public office is a public 
trust.“ Grover Cleveland may act capriciously and to his own hurt. 
He may do this in a thousand ways, and be responsible only to him- 


self. The President may not so act. He must act as the law ordains. 
Caprice is not a part of the law. Official discretion must act for lawful 
purposes in lawful ways. It may not rightly act from personal mo- 
tives, nor yet for mere partisan ends. Its movements must be induced 
by public causes. Hence Grover Cleveland may not suspend from office 
a civil officer in his personal discretion. The President may do so in 
his official discretion. What does this imply? Why, that some cause 
connected with the public good must impel him to act. It is this 
which vitalizes official discretion. Official discretion is hedged about 
by law, recognized customs, long practices, and established methods. 
Not that the latter three conditions may not be modified by official dis- 
cretion; but that in such case there must be some good and sufficient 
reason evolved by public consideration for such change. 

The President has overlooked or disregarded this rule of official ac- 
tion. The difficulty which surrounds this subject in the present junct- 
ure arises from the failure of the President and his advisers to keep in 
mind the distinction which marks the difference between the individ- 
ual and the public officer. He and they seem to have confounded per- 
sonal caprice and official discretion. Hence we need not wonder when, 
now and then, we hear his supporters speaking of the President's pre- 
rogative,“ and affirming that it may not be encroached upon. This 
kingly phrase, which implies that the President may not be questioned 
or held responsible or accountable for whatsoever he may do in the ex- 
ercise of his discretion, even though his act may be unlawful, gives tone, 
and character, and definition to the new order of things which has 
fallen upon this country in respect of the administration of its execu- 
tive power. 

The outraged citizen who stands arraigned before the country by the 
President as a unworthy of confidence and unfit to hold a pub- 
lic office may not inquire concerning the charges made against him, for 
this is an encroachment on the kingly prerogative of the r of 
the executive power; and if the Senate, when called upon by the Pres- 
ident to give its approving advice and consent to his assault on the 
character and reputation of the citizen, makes request to the head of the 

roper Executive Department for information embraced in the official 

es of the Government, in order that common justice, fair play, and 
opportunity for explanation or defense may be allowed to enter the 
case, it is coolly told that— 

The President of the United States directs metosay * * * thatitis not 
considered that the public interests will be promoted by a compliance with said 
resolution and the transmission of the papers and documents therein men 
to the Senate in executive session. 

Thus the assumed kingly prerogative of the President places under 
lock and key the public records of the country, and denies the informa- 
tion which they contain, even in confidence, to the Senate, notwith- 
standing the President is, at the same time, asking it to advise and con- 
sent toa consummation of the assault, implied from his own professions 
of reform, which he has made on the character and reputation of the 
citizen concerned. 

Mr. President, if this be reform then the sooner we return to old 
methods and practices the better. No such thing was dreamed of in 
theearly daysof the Government. The Union had but just been formed 
when, as I have already stated, defects were discovered in respect of the 
insufficient ion afforded by the Constitution concerning the private 
rights of the citizen, and this moved the First Congress to propose the 
ten amendments to the States. Turn to the first of those ten amend- 
ments and see how they afe almost wholly made up of provisions for 
the better protection of the citizen in his private and personal rights, 
and among these several amendments how imperially stands the sixth 
article. I here quote it in its forceful directness and definite affirma- 
tions. It reads as follows, namely: 
aod publictrial,by an impartial jury ofthe Sate and d 
shall have been committed, which d et shall have been previously ascertained 
by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation ; to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him; to have compulsory process for o 
ing witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 

This is the rule of fair play which the Constitution interposes be- 
tween the citizen and the great judicial power which that instrument 
ordained and established. In it is formulated the jealous care of the 
Government for the citizen. Nor does it recognize distinctions of 
wealth, or place, or power, or fame. Be he high or low, rich or poor, 
known to fame or incased in obscurity, this constitutional shield is over 
him, and its protection is around and about him. No matter what 
may be the grade of crime to him imputed, whether the gravest known 
to the law or the most insignificant found in its definitions, he is en- 
titled to enjoy all of the protective forces organized by this imperial 
article of the Constitution. Itisasuperb monument marking the place 
where our fathers buried the star-chamber practices which charged, 
tried, and condemned men without notice or hearing. 

It does not seem to have occurred to the wise and patriotic men who 
formulated the first ten amendments to the Constitution that there 
could exist among the possibilities of our governmental movementssuch 
a thing as an organized and irresponsible assault on the characters and 
reputations of citizens. Hence, when they had provided that ‘‘no per- 
son shall be * * * deprived of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law,” and surrounded this declaration with the protect- 


the right to a speed, 
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ive affirmations and negations which ennoble and beautify our Consti- 
tution, they rested in the belief that all had been done for the defense 
of the rights of the citizen that any exi 


both the legislative and judicial powers, and could not have suspected 

that there was lurking danger in that other factor of government which 

appears in the words: 

1 power shall be vested in a President of the United States of 
ca. 

Much less could they have suspected that this power would ever be 
perverted to the office of assaulting the character and reputation of the 
citizen, and that, too, without affording him opportunity of answer, de- 
fense, or explanation. How could they have suspected this when it has 
required nearly a century at ponien activity tò disclose the possible 
presence of such a danger? Was not the Government ordained to ‘‘es- 
tablish justice; and was not all done that the most cautious could 
suggest to assure that this end should be realized? Let the ninety-seven 
years that have passed since the adoption of the Constitution give answer 
to these questions. 

I do not appeal to those years because their records are those of uni- 
form manifestations of brotherly love and wholly free from factional 
strife and partisan bitlerness. We know that their pages contain no 
such beautiful story, but we also know that from the 4th of March, 
1789, on down to the 4th of March, 1885, they tell no such story of the 
exercise of executive power in assault on the good name of the citizen 
as this country is now se See They do disclose most resolute 
and embittered conflicts of political parties, and on their pages are re- 
corded relentless strifes of the contending organizations. No one can 
review the history of those years without learning that it unfolds many 
events that mar our political movements and show how, oftentimes, 
zeal for party dominated the better judgments of men. 

Cruel assaults upon the characters and reputations of public men fre- 
quently appear, but they disclose the negative virtue of having been 
openly made, and hence gave W ſor deſense. Free use was 
made of the power of removal from and appointment to office. On 
many of the banners gathered from the fields of political contests of 
those years are found the inscription, ‘‘To the victors} belong the 
spoils.” And the record shows that the spoils were freely and openly 
appropriated. Nor did the successful party deem it necessary to ma- 
lign its defeated opponents in order to dismiss them from office and put 
its members in ion. And about all of this, bad as much of it 
doubtless was, was a sort of open-faced manliness that commands 
respect if it does not induce approval. 

There was no departure from the sturdy rule of common justice and 


worshipful fair-play which assured the citizen a hearing, and gave him or such office 


opportunity of defense. Nor did the present national administration 
start on its course in opposition to that rule. On thecontrary, it pro- 
claimed its knowledge of the abuses of the past and its determination 
to correct them through the methodsof reform so often projected upon 
the attention of the country. The utterances of the President were 
against his present practice, and no less than three members of his 
Cabinet were fully, personally and officially, committed in opposition 
to the doctrine contained in the letter of the Attorney-General which 
occasioned the and resolutions presented to this body by its 
Committee on the Judiciary, and which we are now considering. From 
that report I quote a paragraph, as follows, namely: 

Since the of the act of 2d 1867,“ the tenure of certain 
civil offi Pit has been the 3 P ', when- 


on has been made poa theremoval from office of one per- 
— eee 


of 
the characterand conduct ofthe 8 pro; 
committee for its information. co ons 
ed on with the unanimous approval of all the members of the com- 


sometimes of one political character and sometimes ofanother. In no instance. 
a sek S aAA waa SA Seated ence 
exception the Ciar and su -4 y 

Three members of the Cabinet of President Cleveland stepped from 
positions on the Judiciary Committee of the Senate into the places they 
now occupy. The Secretary of State, the Secre of the Interior, and 
the Attorney-General had, each and all, as stated in the report now un- 
der consideration, approved and participated in the practice of calling 
upon the executive department of the Government for just such char- 
acter of information as is now, by direction of the President, denied to 
the Senate. We are bound to assume that these three members of the 
President's Cabinet believed that it was proper for the committee of 
which they were members to call for information deemed necessary to 
its enlightenment in the discharge of its duties, and itis difficult now to 
understand how they can consistently support the President in his di- 
rection to them not to furnish to the Senateitself such character of in- 
formation as they by their official action affirmed it was the right of one 
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of its committees to request and obtain. The other members of the 
Cabinet are inexperienced in such affairs, or doubtless they too might 
be quoted in approval of the opinions and actions of their associates 
when members of the Committee on the Judiciary of this body. In- 
deed, it would be unreasonable to expect to find them in occupancy of 
any other position if they had had experience into which we could look 
for definition of their 
ja such af priparo bv 
eq whi g presents is t 
the denial of information with which the President, through the letter 
of the Attorney-General, confronts the Senate and obstructs its custom- 
ary methods of action. I do not except a single administration from 
this statement. On the contrary I include even the present one; foras 
I read its movements in the light of the public information which de- 
fines them, its present attitude is the result of an afterthought. Its 
chief, both as candidate and President, had protested too much in re- 
spect of civil-service reform and improved methods in the manipula- 
tion of public patronage to suit the purposes of his partisan su 
They could keep silence when the candidate defined his views, for then 
the need was votes. But when as President he continued his protesta- 
tions the silence was broken, for then they wanted the offices. 

It is not necessary that I shall challenge the sincerity of the President 
in respect of the declarations made by him both before and after his 
election. I am quite willing to admit that his-oft- purpose to 
enforce reform gave way to the resolute pressure of his partisan sup- 
porters rather than because they were meaningless when uttered. And 
s0 I do not complain that his acts in the respect mentioned do not con- 
form to his professions, but rather of the means and methods by which 
the change was effected. Were it not for this feature of the case the 
present conflict between the President and this body, in all probability, 
would not have transpired; for the issue joined does not invite discus- 
sion of the President’s power to remove or suspend public officers, as he, 
in his recent communication to the Senate, and some of his defenders 
would have the public believe. The issue now joined on the basis of 
the resolutions reported by the Committee on the Judiciary is quite 
different in its nature, and is by them defined as follows, namely: 
the a EOE, under ey ee pir taadaa take * — copies of 
papers called for by its resolution of the 25th of January and set forth in the re- 
port of the Committee on the Judiciary as in violation of his official duty and 
subversive of the fundamental principles of the Government and of a good ad- 
— — it is, under these circumstan: the duty of the Senate to re- 
fuse its advice and consent to proposed Teali of 9 documents and 
pay av pena tag oan wy official or act of whom are 


y the Exeoutive or any head of a partment when deemed neces- 
be! Bet Bo ae and called for in considering the matter, 


ess incurred 
intments to civil offices, provided they are found 
ty necessary for the proper discharge of the d 
ough ithfull 1 in execution, that to remove, or to 
pose 8 et pays er whens ine competency, — 
acter are above reproach and we place to another who has not rendered 
such service is a violation of the t of the law, and of the practical gratitude 
the people and Government of the United States owe to the defenders of con- 
stitutional liberty and the integrity of the Government. 

It requires no argument to demonstrate that had the President prac- 
ticed his reform declarations it is not probable the occasion would have 

ired for the formulation of these resolutions, The attempt to 
invent a method of to partisan pressure, while at the same 
time proclaiming the shibboleth of reform, brought upon the adminis- 
tration its present predicament and projected the pending issue into 
our political affairs, and in this feature of the case we again have im- 
pressed upon us the truth of the doctrine that it is never quite safe to 
wrong 


those who availed themselves of it acted with si lack of discrim- 
ination, and this, in my judgment, had more to do with inducing the 
resolution not to comply with the Senate’s requests for papers and in- 
formation in the cases of ion from office than any question of 
constitutional law that has been obtruded in justification of such course. 
Papers and information called for by at least one committee of the 
Senate, in the usual course of procedure in such cases, had been su 
plied, without protest or delay, by the head of the Department ad- 
dressed, and many of the files so supplied in respect of the charges pre- 
sented against the officers suspended, and in support of the applications 
of the persons nominated to the Senate, are still in possession of that 
committee awaiting final reports to the Senate on the cases to which they 
refer. It will also be remembered that the President as late as about 
the 3d of January last gave very definite expression of his purpose 
not to be plagued with the possessionof secrets. It is true that this was 
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not in form of an official document; but I am advised that the words 
which I shall quote as his went to the public with his approval. They 
appeared in the New York World of the 4th of January last, and are 
as follows, namely: 

If there ever was an administration that has no secrets, this is one. I want 
the business of this administration to be done behind glass doors. 

This was courageous, and the country applauded it. But it did not 
last. Indeed quite an opposite purpose was announ Papers, doc- 
uments, records, information, of kind and character never before de- 
nied to the Senate or its committees, were converted into administration 
secrets, and doors of resolute refusal were substituted for those of glass 
behind which the business of this administration was to be done. 
Something had gone wrong. The administration had suddenly become 
weighted down with secrets. The efforts to avoid the force and obli- 
1 of the reform pronunciamentoes which I have already quoted had 

ed the official files of the several De: ents with a mass of un- 
pleasant political wares that would not look well behind glass doors, 
and so the curtains were pulled down, and all concerned were told by 
the letter of the Attorney-General, sent in response to the resolution of 
the Senate, that— 

The President of the United States directs me to say * * * that the pub- 
lic interest will not be promoted by s compliance with said resolution and the 
transmission of the papers and documents therein mentioned to the Senate in 
executive session, 

And what were these dreadful papers and documents that the Sen- 
ate had called for? Let the resolution by which the call was made give 
the answer. Here itis, namely: 

That the Atiorn of the United States 
to nah ths Senate oi os Pa ars tak 


js diranen ied te te Department of Justi Sage tat do of mary, A. 
ve 0 0 ice 0 fan 5 
D. 1885, in relation to the ent and conduct of the office of district at- 
torney of the United States of southern district of 


It will hardly be claimed that there is anything in this mildly-phrased 
resolution that it should have frightened the administration into an 
abandonment of its glass doors. But it seems to have had that effect. 
Only three weeks passed after the President’s no-secrets and glass- 
doors proclamation had gone to the country when the Senate adopted 
that resolution. What occasioned its adoption? Why, during the re- 
cess of the Senate the President had suspended George M. Duskin from 
the office of United States district attorney for the southern district of 
Alabama, and designated John D. Burnett to discharge the duties thereof. 
Soon after the Senate met in December last, Burnett’s name was sent in 
and this body was asked to advise and consent to his appointment in 


the place of Duskin, suspended. As this is a case of ion it is 
quite as important for the Senate to be advised with of the sus- 
pended officer and his management and conduct of the office as it is for 


it to be informed concerning the character and qualifications of the per- 
son nominated by the President; for if the Senate should fail or refuse 
to advise and consent to the appointment of the latter, the former re- 
mains an officer, and is entitled to enter upon and discharge the duties 
of the office, unless in the mean time, for other cause than 

his right to the office had ceased. The decision of the S e Court 
of the United States in the case of Embry rs. United States, 100 United 
States Reports, 680, sustains this position. The opinion was delivered 
by the Chief-Justice, and there was no dissent by other member of the 
court. From the opinion I quote as follows, namely: 

was inted, the dent thi d 

as ar rar ea a a T 


tment of another person in his — and 
3 ee oft ‘he duties which pertained to hisoffice. This 
he did on the 27th of July, but not before. 

Embry was suspended under the same law that applies to the case of 
Duskin. The same result may be reached in Duskin’s case or in any 
other case of ion as transpired in that of Embry. If the Senate 
should fail or to advise and consent to the appointment of Bur- 
nett, who has been nominated to the office from which Duskin was sus- 
pended, the latter will, in the language used by the Supreme Court, be 

‘entitled to enter again on the performance of the duties which per- 
tain to his office.? Hence it is all important that the Senate should 
have the information called for by the resolution of January 25, 1886. 
It is true that, if the Senate should reject Burnett, or adjourn without 

acting on his case, the President may again suspend Duskin. But sup- 
pose he should not do so, what then? Why Duskin remains in office, 
and in view of the law and the possible fact the President instructs the 
Attorney-General to say to the Senate in reply to its resolution that— 


It is not considered that the public interests will be promoted by a compliance 
with said resolution and the transmission of the papers and documents therein 
mentioned to the Senate in executive session. 


Mr. President, we must look elsewhere than in the field of public in- 
terest for the true reason for this most extraordinary position of this 
administration. The President in this particular respect has enlarged 
upon the blunder which led him to confound personal discretion with 
that of an official character, as I have heretofore explained. He now 
confounds the public interest with the partisan interest of his adminis- 
tration. He seems to have forgotten that a public office is a public 


trust, and so treats it as created for personal ends and partisan ad- 
vantage, e ee e SEIT e the Senate 
the character of ion it has been accustomed to receive in re- 
sponse to its directions to them from the foundation of the Government 
on down to the month of January, 1886. 

What are these personal ends and partisan ad ? They are 
not to be found in the field of the public interest. Then what and 
where are they? They are the possession of the public offices in viola- 
tion of thereform professions which have been so y given out to the 
country by resort to the questionable methods that have crammed ihe 
official files of the several Departments with charges against officials and 
citizens so unfounded, unscrupulous, and unsavory that the adminis- 
tration has become frightened at the results its unexam scheme has 
produced. The administration has discovered that it secrets, and 
glass doors are no | used. Its manipulation of official patronage, 
in violation of its own declarations in favor of better methods, has made 
it the custodian of official files which it has not the courage to disclose. 
The President directs his Cabinet officers to withhold them from the 
committees of the Senate and from the Senate itself, and elects to take 
the alternative of standing before the country as the public accuser of 
every citizen suspended from office. The no secrets here” is 
taken down from its place above the glass doors of the abode of the 
administration, and the public official files are stowed away in dark 
closets under lock and key, all in the name of reform and the public 
interest. 

Mr. President, this course of procedure is not in accord with either 
the recognized principles or the established practice of our Government. 
It is an abuse of the executive power which has no justification in our 
history. It is a movement toward centralization which finds no sup- 
port in the Constitution. The country will not support it. Some of the 
President's most efficient supporters in his candidacy for the office which 
he now holds have pronounced against the position he has assumed. I 
recently received by mail a circular letter which shows how some of the 
men whose support aided greatly in the election of the President, and 
who, in common with many others, believe and affirm that their efforts 
assured his success, have come to regard his present attitude relative 
to the question presented by the report now under consideration. I 
8 heading of the circular and a part of its contents, as follows, 
namely: 

NATIONAL Crvit-SERvice REFORM LEAGUE, 


Ofice, 4 Pine Street. 

George Curtis, President, 

William Potts, S 

Executive —Moorfield Storey, Boston; Morrill byl Aye jr., Cam 
bridge; W. W. Mon ery, Philadelphia; J. Hall Pleasants, timore; Sher- 
man 8. Rogers, o; William W. Aiken, Norwich; Edward M. Shepard, 
William Carey Sanger, Brooklyn; John peg, i Schurz, Everett P, A 
Silas W. Burt, A. R. 5 rge Curtis, Frederic W. Whit- 
ridge, New Yor! 


New York, February 19, 1888. 


The following resolutions were sings ere at a meeting of the National Civil- 
service Reform League, held in New York city on Tuesday, February 19, 1886: 

“Whereas publicity in all matters connected with appointments to and re- 
the use of public offices for mere 
= and therefore greatly advance the 1 of the public ser - 


“E 2 That the National Civil Service Reform League recommend 


Third. The practical recognition of the principle that recommendations for 
office as well as the representation of reasons for the removal of officers, ad- 


dressed to the appointing and removing power, are acts affecting the public in- 
terest which should not escape respo: „and that therefore pooh. recom- 
mendations or representations should be and treated, not as private 


and confidential communications, but as of the public record,” 


Some of the names that here appear have gone to the verge of con- 
sistency in excusing many of the acts of the President which have con- 
flicted with their avowed principles. But they can not approve of his 
determination not to give information concerning the acts which have 
joined an issue between him and the Senate. They can not agree that 
the character and reputation of the public officer and citizen may be 
attacked by masked political batteries, firing charges manufactured, 
it may be by mere greed of office, or it may be by personal malice, or 
reckless disregard of the good name of the victim, without opportunity 
of defense. Nor can they agree that the public records comprising the 
official files of the Executive Departments of the Government may be 
converted into the private and confidential possessions of the President, 
to be used by him in disregard of that fundamental principle of the 
Constitution which affirms the right of the citizen to be informed of 
accusations against him and of opportunity to make defense. Nor will 
the people of this country approve such assumptions. They have been 
too long and too thoroughly educated in doctrines of fair play and even- 
handed justice to consent to a reversal of the principles, tradition, and 
practices of the Government in these regards. 

The plain people,“ as President Lincoln was accustomed to call 
them, will readily detect that the issue pending between the President 
and the Senate is in no right sense a partisan contention. They will 
have no difficulty in coming to a resolution of this issue. They will 
readily see that the report of the Committee on the Judiciary presents 
no such miserable partisan issue as would be involved in a mere con- 
tention about office-holding. They will not fail to see that the contest 
is one which involves the integrity of the public records, as they are 
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contained in the official files of the several Departments, and against 
that partial mutilation of them consisting of withholding portions 
thereof from proper inspection in connection with the discharge of offi- 
cial duties by the Senate, the House of Representatives, and their re- 
snective committees, when enlightened performance of their respective 
duties may so require, and that it means the preservation of those proper, 
lawful, constitutional methods which have been observed from the be- 
ginning of the Government to the present time. 

Evidences tending to show that the country is now taking this view 
of the case are multiplying every day, and in all directions. Thenum- 
ber of leading journals, tos..y nothing of those of lesser note, all of which 
are included in the Democratic press of the country, and now join in 
condemning the action of the administration in denying the information, 
documents and papers called for by the Senate, is a forceful indication 
of the drift of public sentiment. The star chamber method of proced- 
ure will never be approved by the people of this country. Any admin- 
istration that insists upon its establishment will be execrated by the peo- 
ple, for partisan zeal can not outlive that devotion to fair play, exact 
justice, frank methods, and conservative regard for the rights of the citi- 
zen which is characteristic of our people. 

This view of the case seems to be impressing itself on the mind of the 
President. On no other hypothesis can I account for the extraordinary 
communication he sent to the Senate on the Ist instant. I call it ex- 
traordinary because it is entirely foreign to any duty devolved on the 
President by the Constitution in respect of the relations existing between 
the executive and legislative departments of the Government. In this 
regard the Constitution says concerning the duties of the President: 

Tie shall from time to time give to the Congress information of the state of the 
Union, and recommend to their consideration such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient, 

There is nothing in this language which suggests the sending to the 
Senateof such a communication as that read from the Secretary’s desk on 
the Ist instant. But as many strange things are transpiring in these days 
it may be an indication that a new departure is about to transpire in 
the movements of the executive department of the Government. It 
may be an indication of the purpose of the President, when any meas- 
ure is pending in the Senate, and for or against which he may desire to 
express his views, to send to this body an elaborated formulation of his 
opinions and have the same read from the desk of the Secretary for the 
enlightenment of whomsoever will give ear thereto. And if this should 
prove to be the case it would not be more singular in its character than 
the declaration of the President, in his communication of the Ist in- 
stant, relative to the papers and documents on the official files of the 
Departments, wherein he says: 

I consider them in no proper sense as upon the files of the Department, but as 
deposited there for my convenience, remaining still completely under my con- 
trol. Isuppose if I desired to take them into my custody I t do so with en- 
tire propriety, and if Isaw fit to destroy them no one could complain. 

This is a most pronounced confounding of the individual and the 
public officer. It is, probably, the most definite assertion of personal- 
ism in our Government that has ever been pronounced by a President 
of the United States; and it shows how apt one wrong step to lead to 
another. Having adopted a policy that has filled the official files of the 
several Departments with a mass of papers which would not look well 
behind glass doors, what more natural result could follow than the 
thought that rather than disclose them they will be taken away and 
destroyed? The papers and documents in most, if not all, instances, I 
deem it safe to say, carry either official indorsements of departmental 
officers or clerks or file-stamps on them, and are partof the public rèc- 
ords, so ized in the official briefs of subjects to which they relate, 
and protected as such by penal sanctions in laws enacted by Congress. 
Two sections of the Revised Statutes of the United States are instructive 
in this regard. They are as follows, namely: 

Sec. 5403. Every person who willfully destroys or attempts to destroy, or, 
with intent to steal or destroy, takes carries away any record, paper, or pro- 
ceeding of a court of justice, filed or deposited with any clerk or officer of such 
court, or any paper, or document, or record filed or deposited in any public of- 
fice, or with any judicial or public officer, shall, without reference tothe value of 


the record, paper, document, or proceeding so taken, pay a fine of not more 
han $2,000, or suffer imprisonment, at hard labor, not more than three years, or 


Sec. 5408. Every officer, having the custody of any record, document, paper, 
or proceeding specified in section 5403, who fraudulently takes away, or with- 
draws, or pres Bao any such record, document, ps r, or proceeding filed in his 
office or deposited with him or in his custody, shall pay a fine of not more than 
$2,000, or suffer imprisonment at hard labor net more than three years, or both; 
and shall, moreover, forfeit his office and be forever afterward disqualified from 
holding any office under the Government of the United States. 


Could there be any more emphatic declaration than these sections 
contain that papers and documents once placed in the public files are 
to remain there as parts thereof? When filed or deposited in any 
public office or with any judicial or public officer’? they become part 
of the public records, and are no longer the personal possessions of the 
President, or of any other public officer, or of any other person whomso- 
ever. Neither the law, the uniform practice of the Government, nor 
anything in our history justifies the President’s assertion of personal 
ownership of such papers and documents. 

But this assumed ownership of papers and documents which have 
become parts of the official files of the Government, is not the only as- 


sertion of personalism that occurs in the remarkable communication 
sent to this body by the President. He assumes that to him alone be- 
longs the power to remove public officers from office. He says: 

I believe the power to remove or suspend such officials is vested in the Pres- 
ident alone by the Constitution, which in express terms provides that ‘the ex- 
ecutive power shall be vested in a President of the United States of America,” 
and that “he shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed,” 

Mr. President, let us see about this. Let us apply to it the test of 
the Constitution itself: 

He shal] nominate, and by and with the consent of the Senate, shall aj è 
embassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, 
and all other officers of the United States, whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be established by law. 

This is an express delegation of affirmative power. To whom? To 
the President and the Senate. He may nominate officers, but he can 
not appoint them except by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. There is no power to remove public officers delegated to any 
one by express terms of the Constitution. It is not given to the Pres- 
ident, nor to the Senate, nor to both combined by expressterms. But 
the power exists. This is admitted by all. But if not by express pro- 
vision of the Constitution, then how does it come to exist at all? Why, 
by implication. If by implication, where must it lodge? Why, just 
where the express power exists. Where is that? In the President and 
the Senate. Hence, the assumption that the President alone possesses 
the power of removal is another assertion of personalism which has no 
justification in the Constitution, and the President himself admits, b. 
his acts, that he gets his power to suspend officers from a law enac 
by Congress; for every one of his six hundred and forty-three suspen- 
sions has been made under section 1768 of the Revised Statutes. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. And he so states in the nominations. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Ves, as the Senator from Vermont says, it 
is a fact which he states in each and every one of the nominations sent 
in in cases of suspension. 

It would not be difficult, Mr. President, to point out many other po- 
sitions advanced in the communication sent to the Senate equally as un- 
founded as those I have mentioned. How could we expect better of a 
document which rests on no surer foundation than a mistake of fact? 
And is not this the predicament of the one sent to us by the President? 
The first sentence of the communication contains a misstatement of the 
action of the Senate. The mistake which it contains is the pivot on 
which turns no inconsiderable part of the entire communication. In- 
deed, if the President had not made this mistake the paper would have 
presented no semblance of a reason for its preparation. Here is the as- 
sertion with which he started out: 

Ever since the beginning of the present session of the Senate the different 
heads of the Departments attached to the executive branch of the Government 
have been plied with various requests and demands from committees of the Sen- 
ate, from members of such committees, and at last from the Senate itself, requiring 
the transmission of reasons for the suspension of certain officials during the re- 
cess of that body. * 

Every member of this body knows that the Senate has sent no request 
or demand to any one requiring the transmission of reasons for the sus- 
pension of certain officials during the recess of that body.” The reso- 
lution of the Senate absolutely negatives this mistake of the President. 
I have quoted the resolution at length in the early part of my remarks 
and, therefore, need not te repeat it here; but I can not refrain from ex- 
pressing my surprise that the President did not recognize the marked 
difference between the language and form of that resolution and the 
statement on which he predicated his communication to this body. 

Mr. President, I am done with the political Comedy of Errors which 
the present national administration has been enacting during the twelve 
months of its existence in respect of its observance of its promises to 
introduce better methods into the management ot public affairs. I sin- 
cerely wish it had done better than it has, I trust and believe that my 
regard for the general welfare of the country will neverallow me tore- 
joice in the blunders or misdeeds tending to its hurt of this or any other 
administration however much they may ponen in the way of advan- 
tage to the party organization to which I belong. But I am free to say 
that the present case is one of no little discouragement when consid- 
ered in the light of the much that it promised and the little it has per- 
tormed. 

Mr. KENNA. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator from West Virginia will permit me to 
make a suggestion. If he does not feel like going on to-night, with the 
effect of detaining the Senate here somewhat late, I will make a mo- 
tion to proceed to the consideration of a bill which I think will be ac- 
ceptable. 

Mr. KENNA. To consult my own personal convenience I could go 
on now, but it would be utterly impossible that I should even hope to 
get through this evening. Therefore, if it suits the purpose of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas, I am very glad to yield to his suggestion. 


Mr. HARRIS. I desire to suggest to my friend from Kansas that in- 
stead of making a motion he ask the unanimous consent of the Senate 
that the pending resolutions be informally laid aside, and then he can 
ask the Senate to proceed to whatever he may desire. 

Mr. PLUMB. I will accept that suggestion. Í 

Mr. HOAR. Ifthe Senator from Kansas refers to the bill which was 
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under discussion this morning he knows, I suppose, at any rate I will 
now make it known to him, that I am opposed to that bill. 

Mr. PLUMB, I am sorry to hear it. 

Mr. HOAR. I thought it was proper that I should say that to the 
Senator. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator has stated it before. 

Mr. HOAR. Iwas about to say that I desire to move an amend- 
ment to the bill, which I should have had ready if I had supposed it 
was to go on this afternoon; but as I supposed it was not going on until 
morning, I am not quite ready. 

Mr. PLUMB. I presume that there will be some discussion on the 
amendment now pending, and there will be ample time for the Sena- 
ator to prepare his amendment. 

Mr. HOAR. I rather think not. 

Mr. PLUMB. I wish to say further, as an excuse for whatever in- 
sistance I may make now that the Senate shall go on with the bill, 
that I have given notice here repeatedly. Fortwo months the bill has 
been on the Calendar, almost from the very first day when the Calen- 
dar was formed, the Calendar number being 30, and if the ingenuity 
which my friend from Ma-sachusetts had been exercised dar- 
ing all that period of time he could have drawn up his amendment I 
think before now. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator would, I am quite sure, not think it just 
to take up a bill unexpectedly out of its order and displace the regular 
order ef the Senate at this hour of the afternoon under these circum- 
stances—a bill which in order will be up unquestionably to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr. PLUMB. Lask the unanimous consent of the Senate that the 
pending resolutions be laid aside informally in order that I may move 
to take up the bill which I have indicated. ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to say that in the present condition of 
things, when one of our number lies unburied, dead to our great grief, 
I do not feel disposed to press a final conclusion of the matter under 
consideration. But I wish to say, keeping it so that it shall be consid- 
ered until it is ended, right or wrong, that at the beginning of next 
week I shall ask the Senate to stick to this business, and not stop at one 
speech a day but go on and finish it, and so go on to other affairs. 

Mr. KENNA. I hope the Senator from Vermont does not understand 
me as asking for a postponement of the pending matter. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Oh, no. 

Mr. KENNA. Iam perfectly willing to proceed now, or I can wait 
until to-morrow, which would be very much better, I think. I do not 
ask for any delay whatever. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not object to the matter being laid aside in- 
formally. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Pending the request of the Senator 
from Kansas, the Chair feels it to be his duty to lay before the Senate a 
miessage from the President of the United States. 


DES MOINES RIVER LANDS VETO MESSAGE, 


The message was laid before the Senate and read, as follows: 
To the Senate of the United States: 

I return herewith, without approval, and with a statement of my objections 
thereto, Senate bill No. 150, entitled “An act to quiet title of settlers on the Des 
Moines River lands, in the State of Iowa, and for other purposes.“ 

‘This proposed legislation grows out of a grant of land made to the Territory 
of Lowa in the year 1846 to.aid in the improvement of the navigation of the Des 
Moines River. 

The cone 640 of this grant was such that it gave rise to conflicting decisions 
on the part of the Government Departments as to its extent, and it was not until 


1860 that this question was authoritatively and finally settled by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Its decision diminished the extent of the granttoa 
quantity much less than had been insisted on by certain inte and 


rendered invalid the titles of parties who held, under the 5 or State of 
Iowa, lands beyond the limit of the nt fixed by the decision of the court. 

For the pu of validating such titles and to settle all disputes so far as 
the General Government was concerned, the Con in the year 1861, bya 
joint resolution, transferred to the State of Iowa all the title then retained b; 
the United States to the lands within the larger limits which had been claim 
eee eee eee and in 1862 an act of Con- 
gress was or same general pu i 

Without detailing the exact language of this resolution and statute, it certainly 
seems to be such a transferand relinquishment of all interests in the land men- 
tioned on the part of the United States as to relieve the Government from any 
!!!.. iooutiig cal of thin ariel unl Gok legislati. 

e questions unfortunately g out o grant an: jon re- 
lating herds have been niedi, rder by the United States Supreme Court in 
numerous cases; and as late as 1833 that court, referring to its many previous 
decisions, adjudged : 

That the act of 1862 (C. 161, 12 Stats., 543) transferred the title from the United 
5 5 it in the State of Iowa, ſor the use of its grantees under the 
ver 5 : 
Bills similar to this have been before Congress for a number of years, and- 
have failed of passage ; and at least on one occasion the Committee on the Judi. 
ciary of the Senate reported adversely upon a measure covering the same ground. 
I have carefully examined the legislation upon the subject of this and 
rained Bes of the court upon the numerous and compli questions 
which have arisen from such legislation, and the positions of the parties claim- 
ing an interest in the land covered by said grant; and I can not but think that 
every possible question that can be raised, or at least that ought to be raised, in 
any suit relating to these lands, has been determined by the highest judicial au- 
thority in the land. And if any substantial point remains yet unsettled, I believe 
there is no difficulty in presenting it to the proper tribunal. 
This bill declares that certain lands wh nearly twenty-four years ago, the 
United States entirely relinquished are still public lands, and directs the Attor- 
ay onsen to begin suits to assert and protect the title of the United States in 
ch lands. 


If it be true that these are public lands, the declaration that the 


enactment is entirely un ; and if they are wrongfully withheld from 
and authority of the Attorney-General are not aided 


are so by 


If a law of Congress could, in the manner contemplated by the bill, change, 
under the Constitution, the existing rights of any of the parties claiming in- 
terests in these lands, it hardly seems that any new questions could be presented 
to the courts which would do more than raise false and renew useless and 
bitter strife and litigation. 

It seems to me that all controversies which can hereafter arise between those 
claiming these lands have been fairly remitted to the State of Iowa, and that 
there they can be properly and safely left; and the Government, through its 
Attorney-General, should not be called upon to litigate the rights of private 


of these 
3 to their 
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ExECUTIVE Manstox, March 11, 1886. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The message will be printed and 
laid on the table, if there be no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. 491) to provide 
for an American register for the steamship Caroline Miller, of Balti- 
more, Md. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the bill (H. 
R. 5552) for the relief of James Cain; in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


DEATH OF SENATOR JOIN F. MILLER. 


Mr. STANFORD. Mr. President, I ask the unanimous consent of 
the Senate to offer a series of resolutions at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolutions will be read. 

The resolutions were read, as follows: 3 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow ofthe death of Hon. 
Jonx F. MILLER, late a Senator from California. 

Resolved. That a committee of five Senators be appointed by the President pro 
pees gre ph mice to take order for superintending the funeral of Mr, MILLER, 
and that as a mark of res entertained by the Senate for his memory, his re- 
mains be removed from Washington to California in charge of the Sergeant-at- 
Arms and attended by said committee, who shall have full power to carry this 
resolution into effect. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate communicate the foregoing resolu- 
tions to the House of Representatives. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the resolutions. 

The resolutions were agreed to unanimously; and Mr. JONES of Ne- 
vada, Mr. FRYE, Mr. CuLLom, Mr. BUTLER, and Mr. GRAY were ap- 
pointed as the committee under the second resolution. 


SAINT PAUL AND SIOUX CITY RAILROAD GRANT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PLUMB] asks the unanimous consent of the Senate to proceed at this 
time to the consideration of the bill (S. 149) forfeiting a part of certain 
lands granted to the State of Iowa to aid in the construction of rail- 
roads in that State, and for other purposes. Is there objection ? 

Mr. McMILLAN. When that bill went over this morning I thought 
the whole day would be consumed in the discussion of the resolutions 
reported from the Judiciary Committee, and I am not prepared with 
some amendments that I wish to offer. 


The question is on the adoption of 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
object? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made to the request of 


the Senator from Kansas. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Mr. McPHERSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After two hours and five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 
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FUNERAL OF SENATOR JOHN F. MILLER. 


Mr. FRYE submitted r resolution; which was considered 
by unanimous consent, and 


Resolved, That the invite the ee toattend the 
* MILLER, late a Senator eee eto tee from the State of Cal- 
ifornia, in the Senate , on Saturday, March 13, otis odoo . 


Mr. FRYE submitted the following resolution; which was considered 
by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That invitation be extended to the Presi 
and the members of his Cabinet, the ChiefJastice and 
the 8 e Court of the United States, and the diplomatic 
funeral ceremony of Joux F, MILLER, late a Senator from the 
nia, in the Senate Chamber, on Saturday, the 13th oF eh 2 TE La 

Mr. HARRISON. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


t of the United States 
8 
Sry one 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 3, 1886. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Edward L. Hedden, of New York, to be collector of customs for the 

district of New York, in the State of New York. 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

Henderson M. Jacoway, of Dardanelle, Ark., to be receiver of public 

moneys at Dardanelle, Ark. 
PRINCIPAL CLERK OF SURVEYS. 

Frank Gordon, of Atlanta, Ga., to be principal clerk of surveys in 

General Land Office. 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

Charles F. Wikins, of Minnesota, to be register of the land office at 

Benson, Minn. 
POSTMASTERS. 

Henry P. Grant, at Helena, Phillips County, Arkansas. 

3 M A. Barnett, at Madison, in the county of Jefferson and State of 
ndiana. 

Thomas E. Haynes, at Franklin, Williamson County, Tennessee. 

Alexander A. Davidson, at Seymour, Jackson County, 

Nathaniel S. Bates, at Rensselaer, Jasper County, Indiana. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


THURSDAY, March 11, 1886. 


The House met ati2o’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. 
MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
OMAHA INDIANS IN NEBRASKA. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message from 
the Presidentof the United States; which wasread, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 
I transmit h ith a communication of the 5th instant from the 


erewi Secretary 
f the Interior, submitting, with accom: panying pers, a draught of a 
pared in the Oitice of In on dian Affairs, ſor the Kr ths Omabeitive of Loins | the 

the State of Nebraska.” 

Th is presented for the consideration of 

O TAREE OR 8 GROVER CLEVELAND. 
Exxrcutrvm MAnston, March 10, 1888. 
REPORT OF BOARD OF HEALTH, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States; which was read, referred to 


the Committee on and ordered to be printed: 
FY ee re TOE E eee oe 
I transmit herewith for f... ĩͤ OF oe re 


tional Board of Health for the year 1888. 

Executive Maxsrox, March 10, 1886. 

SIGNAL SERVICE. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting an additional estimate from the Sec- 
retary of War of orig ge Service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1887; which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

RICHARD MURRAY. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 

tary of War, transmitting, with accompanying papers, the petition of 


Richard Murray, private, band Seventh Infantry, praying relief from 
political disabilities; which was referred to the Committee on Military 


GROVER CLEVELAND, 


ENCROACHMENTS OF MISSOURI RIVER AT FORT LEAVENWORTH. 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 


encroachments of 


beaker War, transmitting reports and maps sho 

Missouri River upon the military reservation at Fort Leavenworth, 
ans which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 
roa Berd War, transmitting estimates from the Superintendent of the 
ted States Military Academy of appropriations for the support of 
the academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


REFERENCE OF SENATE BILL. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill Le. 60) author- 
izing the construction of a bridge over the Mississippi River at or near 
Alton, III., and for other purposes; which was read twice, and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to Mr. SAWYER 

for one week, on account of the death of his daughter. 
JAMES CAIN, 

Mr. ADAMS, of New York. I ask unanimous consent to di 
the Committee of the Whole House from the further consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 5552) for the relief of James Cain, and to bring it be- 
fore the House for immediate consideration. The bill is reported unan- 
imously by the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read for information, after which 
the Chair will ask for objections. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

5 That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 

of James Cain, * a captain in the One hu and fifty- 
see Seances of Saget — New York State Volunteers, and to grant to him 
the rank held * at the time his connection with 
That such of record does not involve 
es claim. N pay or N from the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? [After apause.] The Chair hears none. The question is on 
ordering the bill to be engrossed and read a third time. 

a 1 of Ohio. I think there should be some explanation 
of the bill. 

Mr. VIELE. Ishall makea very brief statement to the House of the 
facts in this case, which are in themselves very simple. Mr. James Cain, 
now a prominent citizen of the State of New York, was an officer in 
the United States service, mustered in on the 25th of September, 1863, 
as a captain in the One hundred and fifth-eighth New York Regiment 
of Volunteers. He was promoted to that position from that of first 
lieutenant. While he was a first lieutenant he received a leave of ab- 
sence of twenty-five days, during which period he was taken sick with 
malarial fever contracted in the lineof his duty. He wasdetained eight 
days over the time of his leave and reported to his 8 tren ae 
found an order had been eee by the commanding gen 
ing that in all such cases the certificate of a regular Army 9 should 
be obtained. He had the certificate of his family physician. Not hav- 
ing the other certificate, he was with being absent without 
leave, was court-martialed, and sentenced to be dismissed from the serv- 
ice. The sentence was so far beyond the offense, if offense there was 
any, that he might with equal justice have been sentenced to be shot. 
Itis now asked, simply as an act of justice, that, without expense to 

the Government, he be rehabilitated and restored to the rights be held 
before that action. The committee are unanimous on the subject. 

TheSPEAKER. Before this bill is ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time the Chair will call the attention of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. VIELE] to the fact that the name of the beneficiary is 
spelled one way in the bill and another way in the report. 

Mr. VIELE. The form in which the name appears in the bill, 
“í Cain,” is the form in which it stands on the muster-roll. 

p, The bill was ordered to be pero ent ach RARE and be- 

g ers t was accordingly e third e, 

Mr. VIELE moved to reconsider the vote by which bill was 
pana; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 

e. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ORDNANCE-SHOP, WASHINGTON NAVY-YARD. : 

Mr. SOWDEN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a privileged report 
from the Committee on Expenditures in the Navy Department. 

The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

In tm House or REPRESENTATIVES, March 8, 1336, 


Mr. Sownex submitted the following; which was referred to the Committee 
on n Expenditures in the Navy 
‘Resolved, That the 


ihe Mad be: end le M berate, lly re- 

quested 1o furnish to the House of Representatives a wing the 
amount of gens 9 the Washington me he he Ni 
for materials, w and tools, —.— the number of made, re- 
„FFC the number of their sizes kinds, 
purchased ; the price the same; pas of purchase, and from whom 
The Committee on in the Navy ent report back the ac- 


Expenditures 
companying resolution with the 8 it be adopted. 
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The SPEAKER. Thequestion is on the adoption of the resolution. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. SOWDEN moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


STEAMSHIP CAROLINE MILLER, 


Mr. DUNN.. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BEACH] objected, undera misapprehension, to taking up the bill grant- 
ing an American register to the steamship Caroline Miller. He did 
not know that it was on the Private Cal I now ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee of the Whole be di from the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill, and that it be considered as in the House. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, after which the Chair will 
ask for objections. 

The bill was oe as follows: 


Mr, HENDERSON, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a par- 
liamentary inquiry. On what Calendar of the House is this bill? 

The SPEAKER. On the Private Calendar. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, in asking unanimous 
consent are we limited to bills on the Private Calendar? 

The SPEAKER. Not at all. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Dunn]? 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I make no objection, Mr. Speaker; I 
simply wished to understand the rule. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Mr. S er, I rose for the 
pose of N I understand that this case comes under the aw, 
or nearly so, ch provides that when a certain amount of repairs 
equal to three-fourths of the cost of the vessel so repaired is put upon 
a foreign vessel that has been she may receive an American 
register, the eee ae been done in this country. The policy of 

has been, excepting as above, and I hope we will adhere to it, 
t American registry to foreign-built vessels. 

The case lacks this of coming within the law: This 
yessel was wrecked not on the American coast, but just outside it. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I understand and make no objec- 
tion. I submit the point, Mr. Speaker, simply because we have pend- 
ing in the Committee on Commerce a bill p to grant American 
registers to a number of steamships of the so-called Corbin enterprise 
and in the other branch of and here too bills to give 
American registers to foreign steamships to be purchased by 
another line, the International Navigation Company, which now leases 
th 


em. 
The SPEAKER. Is there 1 to the = of the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Dunn]? [Afterapause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, I now move that the Senate bill be taken 
instead of ee bill. They are identical and the House committee 
has th. 

The SPEAKER. Is the Senate bill the same as the bill read? 

Mr. DUNN. Identically the same. 

Mr, NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I think this is a good 
opportunity for me to call the attention of this House to these bills just 
referred to by me to give American to foreign-built 
steamships, the propositions if carried out by legislation, in my 5 
affecting the American ship-building interests very injuriously. Let 
members think of this. 

TheSPEAKER. If there be noobjection the Senate bill will be con- 
sidered by the House instead of the House bill. 

Mr. DUNN. Therei = not a word of difference between the two bills. 

There was no objectio: 

The bill (8. 491) OEO be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. DUNN moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed; 
and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection the House bill will be 
laid upon the table. 

There was no objection. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consen 
that the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union be 


t | ters connected with certain judi 


discharged from the further consideration of House bill No. 4049, and 
that the same be taken up and put upon its passage. 

Mr. BEACH. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I sup Mr. Speaker, when two 
bills on the other side of the House gone through by unanimous 
consent that this might be allowed to be considered in the same way. 
It is entirely a local matter. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I hope the objection will be withdrawn. Three 
bills have gone amip on this side, and I think the other side ought 
to be accorded the of passing at least one bill. 

Mr. HENDERS N, 010 owa. This is a purely local matter. If the 
objection is to be insisted upon, and gentlemen on that side are go- 
ing to be unaccommodating after the courtesy extended on this side 
by allowing their bills to pass, we shall be forced to make objection 
hereafter; and in that way the whole House may be incommoded. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York does not with- 
draw his demand for the regular order. The first business in order is 
the eeu of committees for reports to be referred to the appropriate Cal- 
endar. 

CANCELLATION OF PATENTS. 


Mr. HAMMOND. Iam directed by the Committee on the Judiciary 
to report back, with a recommendation that it lie on the table, a reso- 
lution of inquiry as to the right of the United States to sue for can- 
cellation of patents for inventions and discoveries. 

Mr. PAR I beg to dissent from this report, and ask permission 
to A a minority report 

The SPEAKER,» Do Does the gentleman desire to have this resolution 
7 5 on the Calendar? 
Mr. PARKER. No, sir. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the resolution, with the ac- 
companying report, will be laid on the table and ordered to be pen; 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. PARKER] will have leave to 
present the views of the minority of the committee, to be printed with 
the report of the majori 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


SALE OF CHEROKEE RESERVATION, ARKANSAS, 


Mr. MCRAE. I am directed by the Committee on Public Lands to 
report back with amendment the all (H. R. 138) to provide for the sale 
of the Cherokee reservation in the State of Arkansas. This is a bill de- 
signed to facilitate the settlement of the public lands; and as I under- 
stand it is a privileged matter, I ask that it be considered immediately. 

The SPE. That can not be done d thiscall. Privileged 
reports should not be presented during the call of the committees in the 
morning hour if present consideration of them is desired. 

Mr. MCRAE. Am I correctin supposing that this bill is privileged ? 
If so, I will not make the now. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not answer that question, as he has 
not examined the bill. 

Mr. MCRAE. It is a bill which seeks to open public lands to home- 
stead settlers. 

The SPEAKER (after examining the bill). The Chair thinks this 
is not strictly a privileged report under the rule. The bill will be re- 
ferred to the House Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to 
be printed: 

JAMES H. AYRES. 

Mr. SHAW, from the Committee on rted back favorably 
the bill (H. R. 4956) to carry out the findings of the Court of Claims in 
the case of James H. Ayres; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying re- 
port ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I ask leave to file the views of a minority of the 
committee on this bill. 

TheSPEAKER. Thegentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BUCHANAN] 
asks leave to present the views of a minority of the committee, to be 
printed with the report of the majority. It will be so ordered, 
be no objection. 

There was no objection. 

SAMUEL H. FLEMMING, 

Mr. SHAW, from the Committee on Claims, also reported back fa- 
vorably the bill (H. R. 3173) ſor the relief of Samuel H. Flemming; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private 
Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

ORVILLE HORWITZ. 

Mr. SHAW, from the Committee on Claims, also reported back ſa- 
vorably the bill a R. 3469) for the relief of Orville Horwitz, assignee 
in trust of C. D. Ford & Co.; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying 

report ordered to be printed. 


JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS IN PENNSYLVANIA, 


Mr. MULLER, from the Committee on Claims, reported back with 
amendment the bill (H. R. 4244) to provide for 5 mat- 
3 Ivania in 

which the United States was a party; 3 was referred to the Com- 
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mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accom- 
panying report ordered to be printed. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 
that the Senate had passed with amendments, in which the concurrence 
of the House was requested, the bill (H. R. 5893) to provide for certain 
of the most urgent deficiencies in the appropriations for the service of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1886, and for other 
purposes. 

WILLIAM A. AND ADELICIA CHEATHAM. 

Mr. NEAL, from the Committee on Claims, reported back with amend- 
ment the bill (H. R. 2322) for the relief of William A. and Adelicia 
Cheatham for money illegally assessed and paid the Government under 
protest; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

ISAIAH W. LEES AND H. H. ELLIS. 


Mr. NEAL, from the Committee on Claims, also reported back with 
amendment the bill (H. R. 3864) to compensate Isaiah W. Lees and H. 
H. Ellis, of San Francisco, for services rendered the Government; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole Houseon the Private Cal- 
endar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


EMILE GUERIN AND CHERI P. MAJOR. 


Mr. THOMPSON, from the Committee on Private Land Claims, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R. 6330) to confirm to Emile Guerin 
and Cheri P. Major title to certain lands; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accom- 
panying report ordered to be printed. 

VACATING AN ALLEY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. HEARD, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (S. 1020) authorizing the District of Co- 
lumbia to convey the alley, 15 feet wide, running east and west between 
lots 6 and 7, in square 635, comprising an area of 3,480 square feet of 
land, to the owner of said lots; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying 
report ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Mr. HENLEY, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
reported back with amendment the bill (S. 57) for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Oshkosh, Wis.; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

PENSIONS FOR MILITIAMEN, 

The SPEAKER. The hour now begins at twenty-five minutes to1 
o’clock for the call of committees for the consideration of bills, and 
the call rests with the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Mr. MORRILL. Before moving to go into committee for the farther 
consideration of the bill which in behalf of the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions I called up yesterday, I move that debate be limited to thirty 
minutes. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I rise to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HAMMOND. After those thirty minutes have expired will the 
next committee on the list be called? 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
MORRILL] is for the limitation of debate to thirty minutes. The bill 
must be and di of before the next committee can be called. 

Mr. HAMMOND. My question was not completed. What I meant 
ae this bill is disposed of will the next committee on the list be 
called? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; after this is disposed of. 

Mr. MORRILL’s motion was agreed to; and the debate was limited 
to thirty minutes. 

Mr. MORRILL. I now move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the purpose of re- 
suming the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4915) to amend paragraph 
3 of section 4693 of the Revised Statutes, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Houseaccordingly resolved itself 
inie Sena of the Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. DUNN in 

e r. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House resumes the consideration of the bill 
the title of which has already been stated. At the expiration of the 
hour yesterday the gentleman from Tennessee was holding the floor by 

-consent of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. McMI have but little to add to what I said yesterday 
when the hour for the consideration of this class of business had ex- 
pired. I had already given what I believe was the object of the legis- 
lators in limiting the time within which this class of claims could be 

rosecuted. The law now in force to-day is sought to be repealed. 
t I wish to say now is, if this bill is to pass, that it ought to fix 
some limit, even now, within which these claims should be prosecuted. 
I understand the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. ROGERS) has an 
amendment prepared looking to that end, and I think it would be wise 
to add it to the bill. 
Of course, Mr. Chairman, whatever is just to these parties who were 


injured in the service of the country we all want to do. But in doing 
that we also want to preserve every barrier which has been erected for 
the purpose of preventing injustice being done to the tax-payers of the 
country. I suggest, therefore, we limit the time within which these 
claims can be prosecuted, say until the Ist of January, 1888. That, 
it seems to me, would be a wise provision to put on this bill. 

Mr. MORRILL. That limit, in my judgment, will hardly be suffi- 
cient. 

Mr. McMILLIN. 
of these claims. 

Mr. MORRILL. Lhavenoobjection to its adoption. Ihave no extra 
interest in this bill; I am only contending in behalf of these men who 
were wounded in the service of their country. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I will give the gentleman the reasons why I do 
this. This class necessarily stands on a different basis with parties who 
were regularly enlisted in the service of the United States. Thereare 
muster-rolls which are proof of the service which has been rendered. 
Thereis a regularly organized force under the Government. When they 
come to consider a claim and the testimony of his comrades who were 
there with him, they can look at the record and see whether he was a com- 
rade of theirs or not. These cases therefore depend on a different class 
of evidence from those where the claimants had been regularly enlisted; 
and we can not be too careful to guard inst fraud in their prosecu- 
tion. Hence the necessity of limiting the time for their prosecution 
within probably the lifetime of those who are acquainted with the facts. 

I have no desire, of course, to do injustice to any of these parties, I 
have no feeling in the matter. I can readily see that there may be a 
certain class of claims of the character indicated. But I can also see 
the necessity for the adoption of some such limitation as I have stated. 
I understand the gentleman in charge of the bill is willing to put some 
reasonable limit on it. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I ask the gentleman from Arkansas to 
yield to me for a few minutes. 

Mr. ROGERS. I will yield to the gentleman from Ohio whatever 
time he desires. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I believe it has been the practice of the 
Government from its foundation down to grant pensions to those who 
served in the militia on precisely the same terms and conditions as they 
have been granted to the regular troops. So long ago as 1806 that pro- 
vision was made in an act passed then. In 1813 the provisions of the 
law were even extended to include privateers on the sea. 

I will read a few extracts from a speech made by Mr. Choate, of 
Massachusetts, in 1832, in which he said: 

The truth is, whatever was done or expended in that war for particular de- 
fense was done or expended for general defense. Troops stationed to guard the 
mouth of a river, a line of coast, or a line of frontier contributed to the great 

as really as those who fought in the field of continental war. There was 
no such thing as a local operation or hostility onthe partoftheenemy. He had 
one single end steadily in view, and he pursued i 
from the beginning of the e to the close, d whether he assailed Mas- 
sachusetts or Georgia, whether cannon: Cape Ann, or burnt the Jersey 
houses, or po! down his Indian auxiliaries on the back settlements of 
Virginia. it was all a combined, somprebensiys. singly aimed attack upon the 
independence of the rising States, ver resisted him anywhere contrib- 
uted to the cause of inde lence, and may claim the gratitude and justice of 
those for whom he hel to win it. 

That is quite true of the late war. When a pension is granted for 
disability, wound, or injury received, it does not matter whether it was 
received on the first day or the last day of the soldier’s service. Nor 
does it matter whether he was called in for the purpose of repelling an 
attack at a specific point, requiring the service of only a few days or a 
few hours, or that he served a longertime. The principle is the same, 
The enly question presented is, was he injured or wounded in that serv- 
ice? Ifso, it has been always held that he was entitled to a pension. 
But in this case, as in the late war, there were a great many irregular 
troops, and sometimes irresponsible parties engaged in hostilities, per- 
haps sometimes not for the purpose of legitimate warfare. 

I submit to my friend, therefore, who has charge of this bill if it 
ought not to be restricted, ifit is not now restricted, to such as belonged 
to some regularly organized troop of which there is record evidence at 
the War Department. à 

Mr. MORRILL. Let me interrupt the gentleman from Ohio to say 
that the law now regulates that. It provides before the pension can be 
allowed that the applicant must have been in some regularly organ- 
ized militia under the command of an officer of the United States; and 
the regulation of the Pension Office requires that his name shall be 
borne on the rolls in the Adjutant-General’s Office. This bill, as pro- 
posed to be passed now, does not that law or any existing law. 

Mr. REAGAN. If I may be allowed, Mr. Chairman, for a moment, 
Iam of the impression that the gentleman from Kansas misreads the 
present law in making that statement. The statute to which the bill 
refers relates to three classes, and is in the following words: 


Any person not an enlisted soldier in the Army serving for the time beag as 
heres of the militia of any State under orders of an officer of the United 


That is the first class— 


or who volunteered for the time being to serve with any regularly organized 
military or naval force of the United States— 
That is the second class— 


or who otherwise volunteered and rendered service in any engagement with 


It gives, I think, ample time for the prosecution 


without pause or deviation, 
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rebels or Indians, disabled in co: 
line of duty in such temporary 


That is the third class. And these provisions do not require the ap- 
plicant’s name to be on any roll as a. member of any organized force 
under any of the laws known to our military service. 

Mr, WARNER, of Ohio. It has been the invariable practice, as the 
history of the Government in the granting of pensions will verify, to 
limit the granting of pensions for wounds or disability to those serving 
in some regular troop and not engaged in irregular service as bush- 
whackers or plunderers. 

Mr. MORRILL. That is the rule now. The Pension Office holds 
that whole clause as applying to those who served under the command 
of a United States officer; and it is essential that he must have been 
under the command of some United States officer. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. But the gentleman from Ohio claims, and I agree 
with him, that the law should require the applicant to have belonged 
to some regularly organized service and that fact to be exhibited by the 
rolls, 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Yes; some regularly organized militia or 
regularly organized troop for service under the command of a United 
States officer. 

Mr. MORRILL. The Pension Office already requires that before the 
pension ean be ted. 

Mr. McMILLIN. But, as I understand the gentleman from Kansas, 
the only requirement is that the applicant should have been under the 
command of an officer of the United States. Now, the gentleman from 
Ohio, and I repeat I agree with him in that respect, holds that he 
should not only have been under the command of such officer, but that 
he should have belonged to some regularly organized body of 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Called out by the governor of the State or 
some other authorized power, 

Mr. MORRILL. This I have already stated is required by the ex- 
isting law. This bill does not change that law. 

Mr. REAGAN. | Let me call attention to what the bill before us pro- 
vides, so that we may not be arguing about a mere theory. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I rise to a question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I do not understand that four gentle- 
men have the right to occupy the floor at the same time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is in possession of the 
floor. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. REAGAN. Let us see now for a moment what this bill does, 
so that we will not be discussing perhaps a theory. This bill provides 
that— 

So much of paragraph 3 of section 4693 of the Revised Statutes as provides that 
no claim of a State militiaman on account of disability from wounds or injury 
received in battle with rebels or Indians, while temporarily rendering service, 
shall be valid unless prosecuted to a successful issue prior to the 4th day of July, 
1874, is hereby repealed. 

Thatis simply alimitation upon the paragraph that is repealed. And 
then section 2: 


That the claims of all such persons now pending, or which may be hereafter 
filed, shall be adjudicated in the same manner as claims of persons who have 
been regularly enlisted in the United States military service. 

Now, if you look at the third section of the law of March, 1864, to 
which this bill relates, you will see that this lets in the three classes to 
whom I have already referred, and not only lets them in for wounds, 
but for other disabilities, which embrace everything. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Isu, to the gentleman from Kansas in 
charge of the bill that he should consent to some modification in the 
direction I have mentioned. 

Mr. BURROWS. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield to permit me 
to ask a question of the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Certainly. 

Mr. BURROWS. I desire to ask the gentleman from Texas if this 
bill in any way changes the law of 1864? 

Mr. REAGAN, I think that it changes the second section of that 
law. 

Mr. BURROWS. But aside from that provision, does it make any 
change in the law? 

Mr. REAGAN. It only repeals, as I said, the limitation upon that 
law. The bill does not seem to have been drawn very carefully, and 
I think should be modified as suggested by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BURROWS. It does no more than allow those who have not 
received pensions under that law to goin and get them? Does it do 
anything more than that, and are the merits of that law in any way 
involved ? 

Mr. MORRILL, I makethe point that the time on the other sideis 
consumed, 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I desire to offer an amendment, which may 
be considered as pending, which I think will remove any objection to 
the bill; that is, to add to the second section these words: but only 
record evidence shall be considered in adjudicating such claims.“ 

Mr. MORRILL. Ithink thegentleman from Arkansas [Mr. ROGERS] 
has an amendment prepared having the same object in view. 


uence of wounds or injury received in the 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I left? 

The CHAIRMAN. Three minutes. 

Mr. MORRILL. Imakethepoint that the general debate was limited 
by order of the House this to fifteen minutes on each side, and 
that the fifteen minutes on that side have expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas yesterday evening 
had the floor, and had twenty minutes of his time 

Mr. MORRILL. By order of the House the debate was limited to 
fifteen minutes on each side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has no knowledge of there . Ro 
order that the time should be divided between the two sides. e 
Chair will inquire if that was the order. [After a pause.] The Chair 
is advised no such order was made. The debate was simply limited to 
thirty minutes. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
act f th Till has romatsing f his — ae 

of the bi ing a portion of his time. is de- 
cision of the Chair cut him off? 

The CHAIRMAN. He will have ten minutes of his time before the 
closing of general debate. The 8 himself asked ſor the order 
limiting debate, and that limits him to ten minutes. 

on ROGERS. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DOCK- 
ERY]. 

Mr. DOCKERY. In answer to the objection of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. REAGAN] as to the character of claims for under 
this bill, it seems to me the terms of the bill itself clearly indicate the 
class of claims it provides for. The language is: 


No claim ofa State militiaman. 


That is to say a militiaman of any State, enlisted under the laws of 
the State. How can that take in any person who was engaged in irreg- 
ir REAGAN This is simply repeal the limitation, and 

2. z i to ta an 
have to look to the third clause iko sodon ot tee ee res 
tended by this bill. 

Mr. DOCKERT. In addition to that the rules and ice of the 

efits of this 


Pension Office, it is well understood, would confine the 
I am heartily in favor of the pending bill, which ex- 


law to members of regular tions. 

Mr. Chairman, 
tends the benefits of the, pension laws to State militiamen wounded or 
injured in battle. I give to this measure my warmest su because 
I believe that it is the duty of the Government to pension every sol- 
dier disabled in its service, whether such service was rendered under 
State laws or directly to the Government under the laws of the United 
States. It seems that such a view has heretofore obtained the unani- 
mous approval of the membership of this House. I feel warranted in 
making this declaration because of the fact that a large of the 
business on the Pension Calendar has for its 2 the relief of claim - 
ants who are or will be beneficiaries under ill. 

This House has for years the justness of these claims for 
relief, and has, without dissent, placed on the pension-roll those mili- 
tiamen wounded or disabled in the service of the United States; for it 
is well understood that though the service was rendered under State 
law, it was in fact for the benefit and n of the national cause; 
and no one has been found to object (and one objection would have 
been fatal at our evening sessions) to the passage of these just meas- 
ures, Any private bill proposing to pension any given individual 
wounded or injured in battle would receive with becoming cordiality 
the favor of both the Committee on Invalid Pensions and the House. 
Where, then, is the logic or the reason for decli to say in general 
terms that which we approve so warmly in a parti case? Let us 
repeal this restrictive legislation, and give over to the Pension Office a 
large part of the business now transacted at our evening sessions. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. This will save the time of the House. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Yes, it will save time. Sir, I lived in Missouri 
during the perilous times of the war, and I know that militia organ- 
izations were essential to the safety of the people and the protection of 
property. Armed bands of irresponsible marauders v our peace, 
plundered our people, and destroyed many lives. These militia sol- 
diers took the place of the regular soldiers, who were needed at the 
front, and thus in truth constituted an invaluable reserve for the 
Union Army. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MORRILL] given 
the reasons which led the committee to a unanimous approval of the 
pending measure, I can see no tenable ground upon which to rest a 
dissenting opinion. My voice and vote are for the bill. 

The same patriotic motives which induced men to enlist in the regu- 
lar service actuated these militia soldiers when they defended the Gov- 
ernment in the border States. They shared in the privations of the 
march and the dangers of the field, and no technical er should be 
interposed in the way of a proper care for those wounded and disabled 
in battle. 


thirty minutes, 


[Here the hammer fell.] 
Mr. ROGERS. I have two amendments which I desire to offer to this 
bill by way of around it and it absolutely 


certain what class of persons the bill is to cover. The first is in these 
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words, and I understand is acceptable to the gentleman who is in con- 
trol of the bill: 

ne ee ðU „„ 
issue is hereby limited to the Ist day of January, 1885,” 

The second amendment is this: 


Provided, That no one shall be entitled to the benefit of this act whose name 
is not borne on a properly authenticated roll inthe proper office of the United 


Mr. MORRILL. Lask the gentleman to a little his first 
amendment. Instead of limiting the time within which a claim may 
be to a successful issue I to him to make that the 
limit of the time within which the claim may be filed. Perhaps six 
months may elapse before the man entitled to a ion hears of this 

claim, considering the 
necessary delays that oceur in the Pension Office. heyy. rnd a 


before the 1stof January, 1888. Ithinkthat would be more just and 


equitable. ` 
Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I incline to that 


yield point to the 
though, that in this class of cases there ought 


gentleman. Ido 
to be some limitation The matter not to be left open 
until every possible hope of ishing the to a certainty shall 


establishing 

have passed out of existence. The Legislature, in its wisdom, as early 
as the of this law, thought that there to be some limita- 
tion upon it. My own j is that it is perhaps unwise to dis- 
turb it at all; but if it is to be di if it is discovered now that 
that limitation was made too short, I think there should be a lim- 
itation in pursuance of the principle which governs in all civilized com- 
munities, that there ought to be a period when the Government 
shall no longer be required to take up and consider at great inconven- 
ience, and great additional expense ing from the increase of force 
in the Pension Office, matters which have me utterly stale, and 
which o. not to be considered under the eirenmstances. 

Mr. MORRILL. How much time have I left, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has five minutes remaining. 
Mr. MORRILL. 6 


tion here which does not exist elsewhere: These were not regular 
dent somewhat upon 
United States, so that 


under our present laws no pension can be toa man 
ed gece bg prar gd sem ng pr agi 
application is made by a man whose name is not on the roll, it is not 

prerogative of the Commissioner of Pensions to grant hima pension 
or to give him a record. That i ing the record is con- 


fined to the Adjutant-General of the United States. He, on satisfactory 
evidence presented to his office, C 
for a pension. ` 1 it no misfortune of the Gov- 


law has to rely on oral evidence, 
tween the date of his service and the filing of his application the more 
hazardous and difficult itis for him te prove his claim and get his pen- 
= The lapse of time operates in favor of the Government and against 
a t. 
Mr. ERS. And there is a difficulty and a largely 
essere seers oes PA DO cen antares Bente 
Mr. TA EE. The Government has not the burden of detecting 
the fraud in such a case. The Government does not assume any re- 
6 The burden of proof rests alone with 
claimant, and no man is entitled to a pension under any circum- 
stances where there remains any presumption that his claim is unjust 
or fraudulent. He must make good his claim. He must establish it 
positive proof and must dissipate any presumption that may exist 
ee eon gre tat ae oad A, 


Mr, 
time allotted me. I have not as yet been to approach the main 


issue of this bill. It is urged as an objection that this legislation will 
grant pensions to men who have had nothing to do with the regularly 
organized militia of the States. I undertake to say, sir, that that isa 
6777... gone ne oy ne Aro mR 
paragra; section 4693 vised Statutes. It simply proposes 
pion per AAE sen . eee 
sion under that act shall be prosecuted to a issue prior to the 
Ath day of July, 1874. 

Mr. REAGAN. And leaves the article in full force. 

Mr. TAULBEE. It leaves the article in full force, which reads thus: 


serving for the time as 
3 T 


That, Mr. Chairman, is the law which this bill proposes to per- 


petuate. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. MORRILL. I now yield four minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. WARNER]. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I would like to proceed for one or two minutes 
more. I had not reached the main point of my remarks. 

Mr. HEARD. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman be al- 
lowed to proceed five minutes è 
ess CUTCHEON. But the House has made an order limiting 

Several MEMBERS. The time can beextended by unanimousconsent. 

TheCHAIRMAN. General debate was limited by orderof the House. 
The remainder of the time for general debate is at the disposal of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MORRILL]. The Chair can not see that 
it is in order to extend the time. 

Mr. MORRILL. I yield four minutes to the genfleman from Mis- 


souri [Mr. WARNER]. 
Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I had thought when 
was presented to the House that its Bae 
e pas- 


this bill with the re 

ions were 50 y drawn as to obviate every objection to 
sage of such a measure, extending mere justice to a class of men who 
rendered valuable service during the war in the States of Missouri, 
Kentucky, Minnesota, Kansas, and possibly other States. The objec- 
tion is made that these claims are growing old and stale; and it is sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] that the 
proof of the claims will not rest with those men belonging to the reg- 
ular service who, like Cæsar in ‘‘crossing the icon,” by entering 
the volunteer Army, burned their bridges“ behind them, but will 
rest upon the evidence of the militiamen. It is the evidence of these 
militiamen that the gentleman seemstodread. I think the gentleman 
is as far from the fact in his estimate of the character of the men who 
entered the militia from the State of Missouri as he is in his historic 
illustration with reference to Cæsar crossing the Rubicon ’’ and burn- 
ing his bridges.” Cæsar burned no bridges in crossing the Rubicon. 
The militia of Missouri was composed of true men, not perjurers. The 
men who composed the militia of the State of Missouri served under 
the orders of general officers on many fields. Eighty regiments were 
in the field ready for action in that border State—many from the capt- 
ure of Camp Jackson, at Saint Louis, until the close of the war. They 
rendered valuable service at Boonville; they rendered valuable serv- 
ice at Wilson's Creek, under Lyon; they rendered valuable service un- 
der that old hero A. J. Smith in pursuing Price and driving him out 
of the State. They rendered valuable services to their country. There 
is a record, sir an honorable record of every militiaman of that State 
preserved intact; a record as accessible, as easily reached as the record 
of any man who served in the Army. They will not now give false 


evidence, asthe gentleman seems to fear, even to secure a pects for 
acomrade. These men are scattered to-day thro ut the length and 
breadth of the State of Missouri as well as other of this Union; 


and I affirm on this floor, without fear of contradiction, that they are 
among the leading men of the State of Missouri. They embrace men 
who have occupied the highest positions in the State; and if the only 
fear of the gentleman is that the allowance of these pensions may be 


secured by perjured evidence of disreputable militiamen if the limi- 


tation is repealed, I say to him there were no such men in the militia 
from the State of Missouri. One of these men wounded or injured in 
battle is, in my opinion, entitled toa ion. It should not be denied 
him. To defeat their just claims I trust this Government will not 
plead the statute of limitations. It should not make time its pay- 
master. 


Mr. MORRILL. Iyield the remainder of my time to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I think some of our friends on this side 
of the House are unnecessarily alarmed about the force and effect of 
this proposed measure. I suppose a number of in the 
State ef Missouri will be benefited by this act than in any other State, 
and I am satisfied from my knowledge of the condition of affairs there 
that its provisions will not embrace more than three hundred to five 
hundred men or widows. It applies only to these who were wounded 
in battle and to the widows of those who were killed. 
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Now, as to the regularity of that organization there can be no ques- 
tion whatever. The organization was commenced and maintained un- 
der the authority of law. It all that was left of law and 
order and liberty at the time war closed. It 


serve in the Union Army. The man who was wounded or killed in batè 
tle, though he belonged to the militia organization, has 3 the same 
claims on his country as though he had been in the regular Army. 

Ihope the House will vote down the amendment proposed by ; my 
friend from Arkansas [Mr. RoGrrs]. A man should not be held re- 
sponsible for the fact that delay has taken place in the Pension Office 
and that his claim was not finally adjudicated within the brief limit 
of time heretofore fixed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time allowed by orderof the House for gen- 
eral debate on this bill has expired. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill by sections for amendment. 

The first section was read, as follows: 


ph g of section 4693 of the Revised 
8 eee 


Mr. TAULBEE. tucks es feasts sea by striking out the 
last word. When my five minutes a short time ago T was 
proceeding to give my explanation of the effect of this in its pro- 
posed repeal of the last clause of the third paragraph of section 4693 of 
the Revised Statutes. The provision of law proposed to be repealed by 
this bill is in these words: 


But no claim of a State militiaman ornon-enlisted person on account of dis- 
ability from wounds or injury — in battle with rebels or Indians, while 
temporarily ayre keels shall be valid unless prosecuted toa successful 
issue prior to the 4th day of July, 1874. 


This bill as it is proposed, Mr. Chairman, in my judgment, does not | against 


extend the benefits of the pension laws to any ms who were not 
entitled to them prior to the 4th day of July, 1874, and the limitation 

ibed in that law was not that these claims should be filed within 
that time, but that they should be prosecuted to a successful issue; 
and no man at all acquainted with the mode of procedure in the Pen- 
sion Office but will understand that in many instances where the cases 
were cme although the claimants were 4 men, depend- 
ing on the T material facts, the parties 
interested were subjected necessarily to almost endless delays, The 
man C of this act, and who 
by reason of some misfortune over which he had no control could not 
prosecute his claim toa successful issue before July 4, 1874, was de- 
prived of all benefit under this act. ‘This applies not only to those 
who failed to prosecute their claims to a successful isssue prior to this 
date, but to those also who since then have filed claims in the Pension 
Office or who may hereafter file claims. 

Now, the fact that a man has failed to file his claim until alate day 
is no evidence that it isa fraud. In fact many cases are now found in 
the Pension Office where the evidence shows and where examination 
by the board of medical examiners establishes the fact that the disabil- 
ity occurred from wounds or disease which was gradual in development, 


and in some cases‘years elapsed after the wound or contraction of the | recei 


disease which occasioned the disability. Unmistakable cases of disa- 
bility of quite recent development have been established where the 
wounds or disease occurred twenty years before. It took all this time 
for the disability to develop to a pensionable degree, although the 
claimant may have received his injuries in battle during the late war. 
Under the present rules and regulations of the Pension Office during all 
this time such cases were not considered to be-entitled to pensions, as 
the germs of the disease contracted in the service or the wounds re- 
ceived in battle had uot yet developed to a pensionable degree. Until 
this late day, for more than twenty years after the close of the war, the 
injuries received in the service were not of such a character as toentitle 
them to a pension. This bill simply extends the benefits of the law to 
3 who were so unfortunate as not to prosecute their claims before 
time. 

There can be no fears entertained, Mr. Chairman, that this second 
section of the bill will not do this efficiently and enable the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions to keep out all fraudulent claims. Every man who 
isa lover of the right, every man who eschews fraud, ean but congrat- 
ulate himself and the country upon the yery efficient manner in which 
the Pension Office has prescribed rules and ms, not only to-day 
but for a number of years, which have had the effect of precluding per- 
sons from procuring pensions through fraudulent means. The system 
of examining in reference to pension cases throughout the country by 
special examiners is one of the safe Men of experience in the 
service who understand the rules and regulations of the Pension Office 
are sent throughout the country to take evidence of men of good repute 


in the neighborhood of their residence, so that the very best evidence desk. 


extant touching the matter in issue is eee e 
ment. Where there are such suspicious circumstances 
case filed in the Pension Office upon the face P 


ing a claim as to lead the Commissioner to doubt in reſerence to a 
claim, he immediately orden such examination to be made by his 


agents. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 
Mr. WOLFORD. Iwill take the floor and yield my time to my 


colleague. 
Mr. TAULBEE. I am extremely obliged to my colleague for his 


courtesy. 

Mr. REAGAN. The gentleman from Kentucky was saying, when 
the hammer cut him off, that the Government was properly guarded 
against persons getting pensions who were not entitled tothem. Now, 
is he aware, during the month past, seventeen hundred and fifty-two 
cases were stricken from the list in Boston alone which had been 
placed there improperly ? 

Mr. TAULBEE. No; I was not aware of that. But granting that 
to be true, ee ae ERT it does not contradict my statement. 

Mr. McMILLIN. And I will suggest to my friend from Kentucky 
there have been found eighteen claims in the Pension Office within the 
last two months from his own State where false affidavits were filed by 
one man, who is now in the iary; Little, I mean. 

Mr. TAULBEE. That does not contradict what I have said, if the 
jae | gentleman understood me correctly. Idid not say that the rules of the 
„ | Pension Offiee precluded the possibility of all fraud. What I meant to 
say was, and what I believe I did say was; that the rules and regula- 
tions of the Pension Office to-day were sufficient to preclude the imposi- 
tion of fraudulent claims upon the Pension Office. The very fact that 
the exceptional cases to which reference has been made were detected 
is an argument in favor of my proposition. The very fact that.out of 
the vast number of claims presented to the Pension Office there have 
tenore few, and the very fact that the fraud in those instances 

has been detected and punished, is the very best proof of the effect- 
iveness of the rules and under which the Pension Office is 
They are the very best proof that the office is well guarded 

the successful prosecution of frandulent claims. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. Chairman, I must object to the continuation 
of debate on this bill if the time has expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has not expired. The gentleman from 
Kentucky has three minutes of his time remaining. 

Mr. TAULBEE. Mr. Chairman, I was proceeding to say that this 
bill would not extend the benefits of the e eee of the pension law 
to any persons who were not entitled to it prior to the expiration of the 
right of application under the law proposed to be amended. This bill 
does not provide that persons not upon the rolls of the Army or of some 
regularly organized militia force within the borders of a State, serving 
in support of the Union cause, shall receive pensions or the benefits et 
its provisions. 

There is nothing in paragraph 3 of section 4693 of the Revised Stat- 
utes which would justify such a conclusion. That section provides 


That members of the militia of . of an officer of the 
United States, or who volunteered for the time being to serve with any reg 
x wi organized military or naval force of the United tes, or who otherwise 
volun 


that is, in the manner not described by the clause immediately pre- 
ceding it— 


and who were at the time under the command of a lar officer of the United 


States Army di gg ee inns, and who shall have 
pear yoain p cag ahaa ay Ag such temporary service, shall be entitled to the 
benefits of the bill. 


If a man at the beginning of the war saw fit to enlist in some State 
organization, it is no evidence of his disloyalty to the General Govern- 
ment. Such organizations were frequently commanded by Federal of- 
ficers in support of the Union cause. 

I withdraw the amendment. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 


of the from Arkansas. 

Mr. ERS. I shall offer my amendment tothe second section. 
ae eae I desire to offer an amendment to the first section 

the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The amendment will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
„„PC — at 


operations against rebels or Indians. 


agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN. "The Clerk will read the second section of the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
now pending or which may be here- 


Src. 2. That the claims of all such: 

adj © Same manner as claims of 3 who 
enlisted in the United States military service. 
r. ROGERS, I now offer the amendment which I —— to the 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Add to the end of the second section 
“And the time within which such — shall be filed is hereby limited to the 
Alst day of December, 1887." 
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= Mi; Ey Na There is no objection to that. [Cries of Vote!” 
ote 2 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I have an amendment pending which I 
am willing to withdraw, as this substantially covers the ground. 
Filan CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas is entitled to the 

r. 

Mr. ROGERS, Mr. Chairman, there are some observations I desire 
to make in mse to the argument of the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. TAULBEE] who has just taken hisseat. Isupposed he was aware 
that many cases existed where parties had received wounds in the mil- 
itary service of the United States proper and that there were numerous 
cases where the Army records did not disclose that fact. If he does not 
know that to be a fact, let me state that some cases of that character 
have fallen within my own observation, one of a very recent date. This 
is an instance where a soldier received an injury perhaps in 1863. At 
the time it was not regarded as serious, indeed he remained on duty, 
but it has grown from bad to worse, until several years since he became 
disabled by virtue of it. 

This claim is pending, and the records of the Army disclose no evi- 
dence of the fact that he was injured in battle at all. And yet in sup- 
port of his claim he has the unqualified approval of one officer at least 
who was present when he received the injury and testifies to the fact, 
and in my opinion he is as justly entitled to a pension as any man who 
was in the service. So the granting of these pensions contains two diffi- 
culties—one on the part of the claimant himself, to establish the in- 
jury where the records of the Government do not establish it; and, on 
the contrary, where the Pension Office has reason to believe that there 
is any fraud in the claim as presented, it becomes its duty, and the 
very object of the organization of the special examining division is to 
inquire into and obtain testimony on such points to show the fraud. 
Now, after a considerable lapse of time, after the years that have passed 
since the war, the question is whether these persons who were in a quasi 
manner connected with the military service of the Government shall 
be left to present the claims without limitation. But, as I understand, 
the committee are willing to accept the amendment, and I shall not 
consume further time upon it. 

Mr. TAULBEE. If the gentleman will allow me, I wish to state as 
a member of the committee and as a friend of the bill that I am op- 

to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROGERS. I now offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add to the second section the following: 

Provided. That no one shall be entitled to the benefit of this act whose name 
a, sped borne on a properly authenticated roll in the proper office of the United 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. If my amendment is pending I withdraw 
it, as its only object was to keep out irresponsible bushwhackers; and as 
this accomplishes that object better, I withdraw mine. 

Mr. ROGERS. I do not know what view gentlemen on the other side 
take of thisamendment. It was contended on yesterday that this was 
the principal objection to the bill, that irresponsible parties en in 
border warfare disconnected with any legally authorized and established 
military organization were included in the provisions of the bill. And, 
Mr. Chairman, they ought not to be included in its provisions. My 
friend from Kentucky will remember in the history of Southern Ken- 
tucky organizations like that commanded by Champ Ferguson, not con- 
nected with any military organization either of the confederate or of 
the Union Army, which in the main consisted of bushwhackers, mur- 
derers, sometimes thieves, who engaged in that sort of warfare under 
cover of the unsettled state of affairs on the border. This class of per- 
sons ought not to be recognized in a state of war, and certainly if rec- 
ognized at all during a period of civilized war they should not be recog- 
nized by the Government after the war and put on a footing of equality 
with men who joined the regular service, who bore the perils of war and 
received the wounds for which under the law and the Constitution of 
the country they are entitled to pension -at the hands of the Govern- 
ment. 

I say, therefore, if these gentleman are in earnest now that this 
class of persons are not to be benefited by the operation of this law, 
this amendment should be adopted which excludes them from the pro- 
visions of the bill and confines its operations only to those who be- 
longed to regular military organizations in the State, commanded b 
Federal officers and as such. [Cries of Vote!“ “Vote!” 

Mr, TAULBEE. I wish to state that the only objection I can 
to that amendment is that itis superfluous; thatitis useless. Theo 
ject it proposes to accomplish is already accomplished by the second 
section of the bill, which provides for the adjudication of these claims, 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the adoption of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The 3 being taken, there were —ayes 75, noes 38. 

Mr. RECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, I demand tellers. 

Mr. SPRINGER. A quorum has not voted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will order tellers, 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I withdraw the demand for 
tellers and make the point there is no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman trom Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] 
has made the point that a quorum did not vote, and the Chair directs 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MORRILL] and the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. RoGErs] to take their places as tellers. 

Before the count by tellers was completed, 

The CHAIRMAN said: The hour under the rule has expired, and 
the committee will rise. } 

The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. 
Duxx reported that the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 4915) to 
amend paragraph 3 of section 4693 of the Revised Statutes, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolution thereon. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HATCH. I ask unanimous consent to take up for present con- 
sideration the bill (S. 60) authorizing the construction of a bridge over 
the Mississippi River at or near Alton, Ill., and for other popoare 

This is a bill which has passed the Senate. The same bill has been 
before the Committee on Commerce of this House, has been reported 
favorably, and is now on the Calendar. I desire to take up the e 
bill for consideration, 

The SPEAKER. The bill to which the gentleman refers has been 
by order of the House referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HATCH. I ask unanimous consent to discharge the Committee 
on Commerce from the further consideration of the bill, and to bring 
it before the House for consideration. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unanimous con- 
sent to discharge the Committee on Commerce from the consideration 
of the Senate bill the title of which will be read, and to consider the 
same in the House. $ 

Mr. BEACH. I demand the regular order. 

URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL. 

Mr. BURNES. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s 

table the bill H. R. 5893, with the Senate amendments thereto, being 


the urgent deficiency bill, for the purpose of referring it to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BEACH]. 
Mr. BEACH. I withdraw the demand for the order for the 


purpose indicated by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BuRNEs]. 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 5893) to provide for certain 
of the most urgent deficiencies in the appropriations for the service of 
the Government for the year ending June 30, 1886, and for other pur- 
poses, with amendments by the Senate, was taken from the Speaker’s 
mer referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. HATCH. I rise to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HATCH. I desire to ask, for information, if any bill has 
the House this morning by unanimous consent; and, ifso, I ask that the 
title of that bill may be read. 

The SPEAKER, That is not a parliamentary inquiry. The Jour- 
nal will show that. 

Mr. HATCH. I would like to emphasize the fact that a bill has been 
before the House by unanimous consent this morning and passed the 
House from the State of New York, and that the gentleman who now 
objects to the passage of a bill that has already been considered by the 
House and by the Senate comes from New York. 

INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. WELLBORN, I move that the House resolve itself into Com-; 
mittee of the Whole for the purpose of considering general appropri- 
ation bills. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union (Mr. TowNSHEND in the chair) and resumed 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5543) making i (ake for 
the current and contingent expenses of the Indian Department, and 
for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, for the year 
ending June 30, 1887, and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER] is en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, the question, or rather the 
group of questions involved in this bill is of the highest importance, 
because the relation which the various tribes of Indians sustain to the 
Government of the United States has assumed in the few years a 
new phase, and the House and the country are brought to face with 
a changed condition of affairs that ought to be well understood by all. 
In the days when the Government treated with the Indian tribes as 

e and distinct peoples or nations, a different rule obtained from 
that which must now be observed. A new rule and a new order of 
things must govern Congress and the Executive in dealing with the In- 
dian tribes, I call attention toa section of the Revised Statutes which 
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seems to be but little understood by the country and even by the mem- 
32 of this House. Section 2079 of the Revised Statutes reads as fol- 
ows: 

No Indian nation or tribe within the territory of the United State, shall be ac- 
knowledged or recognized asan independent nation, tribe, or power with whom 
the United States may contract by treaty ; but no obligation of any treaty law- 
fully made and ratified with any such Indian nation or tribe prior to March 3, 
1871, shall be hereby invalidated or impaired. 

It appears then, Mr, Chairman, that since the 3d of March, 1871— 
fifteen years past—our Government has not ized, and does not 
recognize, any Indian tribe or nation as such. Thissection of the stat- 
ute brings the Indian into the relation.of ward, subjects him to legis- 
lative control, and the Government stands in loco parentis, or as the 
trustee of the estate of the Indian. Now, asa matter of course, the es- 
tate of those wards must be managed with reference to two things: First, 
the interest of the ward; second, the general interest of the people. 
Let us then approach the discussion of this subject in the light of this 
statute, and with the understanding that the Indian is simply the ward 
and the Government the trustee. Asa prelimi step to that dis- 
cussion, I desire to call the attention of the House to a map of the In- 
Gian Territory which I have here upon this easel. 

This map represents what is known as the Indian Territory. ‘The 
white disk upon the map [indicating] represents the country occupied 
by what are known as the five civilized tribes. This red portion of the 
map near the center of the Territory, constitutes what is known as the 
Oklahoma country, ceded to the United States by the Creeks and Semi- 
noles by the treaties of 1866. The country between the two lines, which 
I now indicate, and west of the white disk, constitutes what is known 
as the Cherokee outlet, or Cherokee strip. The piece of country west 
of the Cherokee strip, and indicated upon the map, is what is known as 
the Public Land strip, or Noman’s Land, ceded to the United States by 
the State of Texas in 1850. West of Oklahoma and southwest are the 
reservations of the Cheyennes, and Arapahoes, the Wichitas, the Kiowas, 
the Comanches, and the Apaches. These constitute the various subdi- 
visions of the Indian Territory. This Territory contains, including the 
Public Land strip, 44,154,240 acres of land, an area as great as that of 
the States of Iowa, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and New Jersey com- 
bined, larger by 266,600 acres than the seven States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, and 
Delaware. 

Now, as to the character of this country, I call attention to the very 
3 of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, page 9, from which 

It is situated between the river and the thirty-seventh degree of north lati- 
tude, and nearly in the center of the United States east and west. Its climate 
is delightfal, and its resources almost unbounded. While there are some poor 
lands within its limits, yet, taken as a whole, it is hardly excelled in its natural 
resources by any other portion of the United States of the same extent. Its soil 
is adapted to the raising of all the cereals, and cotton is cultivated with profit in 
some portions of the Territory, and its grazing resources and adaptability to rais- 


ing stock are unexcelled. It hasanabundance of water, with timber in different 

a in limited quantities, while an abundance of coal of good quality is 

oun 

But, notwithstanding this is a beautiful country, its present condition 
constitutes one of the most phenomenal and, I will add, one of the most 
disgraceful chapters in the history of our Western civilization. 

I wish to call attention to what is said by General Miles in his last 
annual report to the Lieutenant-General of the Army. He says: 

The onton in reserving the Indian Territory as a place where the scattered 
tribes of Indians from Texas, Missouri, K and other Statesand Territories 
could be congregated and removed from before the advan settloments, was 
humane and judicious; and it has accomplished its mission. The Indian Ter- 
ritory is now a block in the pathway of civilization. It is preserved to 
uate a mongrel race far removed from the influence of civilized people—a 
for the outlaws and indolent of whites, blacks, and Mexicans. The vices intro- 
duced by these classes are rapidly destroying the Indians by disease. Without 
courts of justice or public institutions, without roads, bridges, or railways, it is 
simply a dark blot in the center of the map of the United States. It costs the 
Government hundreds of thousands of dollars to bly maintain from s 
to eighty thousand Indians there when the Territory is capable of supporting 
many millions of enlightened people. 

Such is the language of General Miles. I presume it will be con- 
ceded that no man in the United States is better acquainted with In- 
dian life or the condition of that Territory than he. 

In the bill before us for consideration there will be found on 42 
an item appropriating $34,125 for the support of the school at Chiloeco— 
a school situated in the Indian Territory about 1 mile south of the 
Kansas line. Something wassaid yesterday with regard to the p: 
of that school. Before reading the testimony on this subject I wish to 
say here and now that I approve of the policy of establishing industrial 
schools, properly located, tor the benefit of the Indian tribes. It is a 
benefit to the white man as well as to the Indian. But the conditions 
surrounding these schools ought to be well understood before appro- 
priations are made. I read from page 48 of the last annual report of 
Mr. Oberly, the superintendent of Indian schools. Concerning this 
school at Chilocco he says: 

The location of the school is in many respects unfortunate. It is about 1 mile 
south of the south line of Kansas, within the Indian Territory—a district of coun- 
try without law that can be made available for the protection of the school from 
the ingursions of the Indians and the raids of the cowboys. The late superin- 
wnaent Dr. H. J. 1 

$t e-men locate their h: on the school farm, come and go through the 
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fences at pleasure, and Soy any one who attempts to interſere. A race-course 
has been Jaid out on the school farm, and horse-racing and whisky selling have 
been added to the list. It is safe to say that more drunken In may be seen 
at this school than at all of the oe in the Territory; and yet should a mur- 
der be committed no arrest could be made without it was done by authorities 
in the State, miles distant. While the appliances for conducting an industrial 
school are of the first order, the work is constantly marred and every effort neu- 
tralized by the lack of some authority to deal with the disturbing elements con- 
stantly met with here. * * * The lawless condition around Chilocco, there- 
fore, continues to scandalize the neighborhood and distress the school.” 

That is an anomalouscondition for an industrial schoo], and these are 
strange surroundings. Yet we are called upon to appropriate large 
sums of money to sustain that institution. It does seem to me, Mr. 
Chairman, that if an Indian school is to be made a success, something 
more than the appropriation of money is necessary to insure that end. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will it interrupt the gentleman if Task him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. No, sir. 

Mr. PERKINS. Is not that criticism very greatly true of every in- 
dustrial school that may be established upon these reservations? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, if the same criticism is 
mainly true with regard to every other industrial school in the Indian 
country, then I say it is time that Congress should call a halt until dif- 
ferent conditions cansurround thoseschools. Why, sir, if it be true that 
eattle- men illegally and forcibly occupy the farmssurrounding the indus- 
trial schools, cut down the fences and drive through them at will; if it be 
true that whisky is sold in the immediate vicinity of these schools and 
that drunkenness is the rule there, then I pronounce the schools a shame 
and a blot upon civilization. The gentleman from Kansas concedes teo 
much. He is a member of the Committee on Indian Affairs, and knows 
more about these things than I do. I presume therefore it may be taken 
as true that this same condition of affairs exists in all these reservations 
and surrounds all these schools. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FUNSTON. I wish to ask whether the criticism applicable to 
this particular school applies to industrial schools not in the Territory. 
Certainly it is not understood that it applies to all industrial schools. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I understood the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. PERKINS] to ask whether the same criticism would not apply to 
all these industrial schools. 

Mr. PERKINS. On Indian reservations. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Certainly, on Indian reservations; so that 
the criticism applies whether the schools be located in the Indian Terrri- 
tory or elsewhere in the Indian country, if surrounded by the same de- 
moralizing influences of the cattle syndicates. 

Mr. FUNSTON. I only desire to have that matter understood. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Something was said yesterday by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. CurcHEoNn] with regard to the wonderful 
progress made by the five civilized tribes. I call the attention of the 
committee to page 142 of the report of the Secretary of the Interior for 
the year 1884. I find there the report of the agent at the Union agency, 
Mr. John Q. Tufts. 

It is dated Muskegee, August 29, 1884. He says: 

The Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks, and Seminoles, composing this 
ze mey, itis estimated n about 65,000, including white and colored adopted 


umber 
zens, The number of full-blood Indians is decreasing, while the increased 
number of mixed-bloods and the adopted white and colored citizens make the 
population about the same from year to year. 
he number of whites is increasing. The cause of this increase is, that the 
work done in the 1 E by whites and not by Indians. The mixed-bloods 
will work but the full-bloods hardly ever. Under the laws of — — 
a citizen is entitled to all the land he may have improved. An arrangement 
easily made with a white man who will make a for an Indian and give 
him a portion of the crop for the use of his name, and aftera few give him 
n ofthe farm. Thus it is that more farms mean more white men, The 
number of whites within this agency who are laborers for Indians, employés of 
railroad companies, licensed traders, pleasure seekers, travelers, and intruders, 


must be about 35,000, or half the number of Indians, 
This throws a flood of light upon the condition of the five civilized 
tribes about which so much has said. It is the official testimony 


of the agent who resides among them. It shows that the progress of 
these tribes is not the progress of the Indian, but the progress of the 
white man. It demonstrates the fact that this p is not on the 
parh of the Indian but in spite of him, and that the Indian as such is 

ying out and daily decreasing in numbers. Such is the boasted prog- 
reas of the five civilized tribes. 

These tribes are within the jurisdiction of the United States court 
for the western district of Arkansas. Anarticle published in the Saint 
Louis Globe-Democrat of March 5 shows the alarming prevalence of 
crimes in that district, most of which were committed in the Indian 
Territory. This article says: 

There are twenty-two convicts awaiting transportation to Detroit, all con- 
victed since the first Monday in February. The marshal always holds them 
here until he gets a car-load, then charters a car and takes them straight through 
to their destination. This crowd will probably be taken off this week in order 
to make room in the jail for fresh pi a there now being one hundred and 
ten behind the bars, utas many as can be accommodated. Besides these a 

number have been convicted who received short jail sentences. 
eight condemned murderers, under sentence to be hanged on the 23d of 
April, ap to be the jolliest of all, and, with one exception, none of them are 
making the least preparation to meet their fate. 
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In an account of a recent execution at Fort Smith I saw it stated that 
between sixty and seventy persons had been executed on the same gal- 
lows.. This is a human sacrifice made and a blood offering poured out 
to this monstrous condition of affairs in the Indian Can this 
Congress, responsible to the American people, afford to sit idly by and 
allow such a horrible condition of affairs to be longer continued ? 

I will now call attention to another shameful state of affairs in the In- 
dian Territory. I read from page 129 of the same report. The agent 
at the Ponca, Pawnee, and Otoe agency, in his report, August 15, 1884, 
says: - 

The most deplorable of all these barbarous customs is the sell of girls in 

: this practice, I think, is universal. A marriageable girl in a family 

is as much an article of merchandise as a horse or an ox, and issold 
to the highest bidder and assumes the married state and the duties of maternity 
when she is a mere child, and often sorely against her will. An unmarried girl 


of more than fourteen or fifteen years of isnotto be fonnd. The clevating 
and 5 exerted by young in white societ 


among the Indians. 
tion at the very point where it would begin to be of some goena advantage. 
A girl over fourteen or years of age is seldom found in the schools. It 


Such, in brief, is the condition of this Indian Territory, and it con- 
stitutes in my judgment one of the foulest blots upon the civilization 
ofthis country. It calls for heroic treatment and speedy remedy, only 
to be found in prompt legislation by Congress. It can not be remedied 
in any other way. The Indians should be brought into such relations 
with the Government of the United States as to be amenable to law; 
then these practices can be prohibited and the law prohibiting them 
enforced. s 

I come now to n different branch of the question, the unoccupied por- 
tion of this Territory—that portion which has been unoccupied for al- 
most a quarter of a century—certainly for over twenty years; namely, 
the country ceded by the Creeks and Seminoles by the treaty of 1866, 
commonly called Oklahoma, and the Cherokee strip, also ceded to the 
United States by the treaty of 1866. When I use the word “‘unoceu- 
pied I do not mean to say there are not trespassers there, but the 
word “‘unoecupied ” I use in its legal acceptation, and mean it is not 
occupied by any person having the right to be in that Territory. There 
are no Indians within the territory known as Oklahoma, nor on the 


3 
twice as large as New Hampshire; almost 100,000 acres larger than the 
and Connecticut. 


893 acres; and that also in- 
cludes the territory occupied by the A making a total 


this includes a large 
percentage of whites, half- negroes, which 
would probably reduce the actual Indian population to near or perhaps 
less than 5,000. 
But itting, Mr. Chairman, that 7,500 is the true census of this 
of the territory occupied by the tribes I have named, which is 
y in excess of the number which would be found by an exact 
count, there is sufficient land in these reservations west of Oklahoma, 
and south of the Cherokee strip, to give to each person 1,100 acres, or 
more than 4,400 acres to each ily of four 

Now, if we should give these Indians their land in severalty, at the 
rate of 160 acres per capita, or 640 acres to each family of four persons, 
and settle them in the region where they now are they would only re- 
quire 1,200,840 acres, leaving a surplus of 6,809,794 acres which can be 
opened to settlement and civilization. 

Tae: Omi, Se Kansas, the Nez Percé, the Ponca, the Otoe, the 
Pawnee, the Iowa, the Sac and Fox, the Kickapoo, and Pottawatomie 
reservations, lying east of Oklahoma and west of the civilized tribes, 
contain an area of 3,665,365 acres of land with an Indian and mixed 
population of 5,200 persons. Now, if all these Indians west of Okla- 
homa and south of the Cherokee strip should be removed on to these 
small i the combined tion would still have 287 acres 


for settlement—an area rein dyes tinh 
State of Indiana. Would this beunjust to the Indians west of the five 
civilized tribes? With 1,148 acres to each family of four who 
can reasonably claim that any injustice is being done? there isany 
injustice in this policy it would be against the home-seeker, who can 
only take 160 acres for himself and family. 
Now I submit that an Indian has no use for a large area of country 


grand 
1 The popula- | tory. 


after the game upon which he subsisted has been destroyed. What use 
have these Indians for more than 1,148 acres to a family of four? There 
is no game on the reservations they now occupy. ‘There is no game in 
Oklahoma, nor is there any in the Cherokee strip, for reasons which I 
shall show you later. What rule of justice or of fair dealing requires 
that a savage who does not occupy the soil for cultivation, who has no 
more use for it after the game has been destroyed than a wolf, and who 
is supported by the Government, should be allowed to remain there and 
roam over millions of acres of land, which he refuses to cultivate, to the 
exclusion of white settlers who want homes and would cultivate the 
soil if they had the opportunity? The relation of the Indian is entirely 
different from what it ever was before in the history of this country, 
and is it possible that Congress will be dumb to the appeals or deaf to 
the cries of our landless people who are pleading for homes ? 

But the question is asked, Do you propose to take the lands from 
them without their consent? No, sir. Do you propose to take them 
without paying for them? No, sir, never. Be just to the Indian, be 
humane to him, but at the same time be humane and just to our own 
constituents. That is my rule. I know of no better rule than that. 
I ask nothing else. But I say that fair dealing to the white man and 
that fair dealing and mercy to the Indians require that this Govern- 
ment shall immediately take steps to open up all of these abandoned 
and needless reservations to white settlement, to schools, to churches, 
and to all the benefits of a Christian civilization. 

Bat the suggestion will be made at once that there are certain rail- 
road corporations that have grants which are now in abeyance in this 
Indian country. In the first place, I deny that there are such grants 
in the Indian Territory; but out of abundant caution, if there should be 
any such grants, then I say repeal those acts and forfeit all those grants; 
for the country should be reserved to homestead settlers and no other 
class of persons. 

If this policy is pursued it is not too much to say that within eight- 
een months after this vacant country is opened to settlement there will 
be a million of people there, and they will be knocking for admission into 
the Union as a State with all the advantages of sisterhood and all the 
advantages of our American civilization. ‘ 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. What is the use of their knocking when others 
all ready now for admission can not get in. 

Mr. VER, of Iowa. Knock, e yae It does 
not say when you first knock it shall be opened. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to address 
myself to the question of the intention of the Government as to the 
further settlement of Indians in this Territory. I call the attention 
of the committee to page 10 of the last annual report of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. It is claimed by some would-be philanthro- 
pists—good people, but misguided, because they do not erstand all 
the facts connected with the situation in the Indian Territory—that it 
should be the policy of the Government to settle friendly Indians there. 
They are unmindfal of the fact that Congress on two occasions has ex- 
pressly forbidden the further removal of Indians to the Indian Terri- 


By the act of March 3, 1877, the officers of the Government were 
prohibited from removing the Sioux Indians or any portion of them 
into the Indian Territory, and by a subsequent act the removal of the 
A into that Territory was also forbidden. But the Commissioner 
Indian Affairs, on page 10 of his last annual report, after having dis- 
cussed this question, says: 
But a stronger and more 
which this pre — tion meets in 
white citizens of the four great States of Misso sas, Texas, and Arkansas 
which surround this Territory. Such an array of political power and influence, 
as one man, is e ed to a coun- 
try like 3 where public opinion 
an 


„ and courts, commands armies, it can not safely be dis- 

h the representatives of the other of the Union 

ht believe that the co: of the savage Indian tribes of this country 

in Territory would be best for the and greatly relieve the 
the States, as it would, nevertheless I not advise 

such a even if it be e to the Indians now scattered over a 
vast area of co 4 the earnest protestations of the people of the four 


So that the Government has abandoned all idea of the settlement of 
any more Indians in the Indian Territory. Now, this being settled is 
not the duty of Congress plain and unmistakable? If we are not to 
settle any more Indians there shall the homeless white people be for- 
ever excluded from its domain? But itis claimed we have no right to 
settle white people on Oklahoma or the Cherokee strip, and to that 
proposition I invite the 1 attention of the committee. The 
Secretary of the Interior, on page 32, in his last annual report, speaking 
of Oklahoma, says: 
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main, which cession passed 3,402,430 acres, at the rate of 30 cents per acre. The 
two cessions combined aggregated 5,571,410 acres. The Indians haye been paid 
therefor according to agreement. 


They have received the money and the transaction is closed. The 
country lies unoccupied and has been for more than twenty years. The 
Cherokee strip was ceded to the United States by the Cherokees also in 
1866, for the purpose of settling friendly Indians thereon, and can not 
now be legally occupied, either by the Cherokees or by their authority, 
or by white people. I call the attention of the committee to the opin- 
ion of Attorney-General Devens, which will be found in 16 Attorney- 
Generals’ Opinions, page 470. a 

One J. W. Bell, a Cherokee, had, by authority, as he claimed, of the 
Cherokee Nation, settled upon the ee strip. He was removed 
by the military. The question was brought to the attention of the 
Attorney-General by the Secretary of the Interior as to whether Bell 
bad a right, being a Cherokee, to occupy any portion of the Cherokee 
strip west of 96° after it had been ceded by the treaty of 1866, and, if 
not, whether the military had the right to remove him. The Attor- 
ney-General, after quoting the terms of the treaty, sams up the whole 
matter in the following language: 


The fair interpretation of this article would seem to be that the lands to which 
it refers were absolutely reserved to the United States, upon the conditions 
therein named, for the settlement thereon of tribes of friendly Indians. The 
jurisdiction aud possession of the Cherokee Nation, as to the lands from time to 
time remaining unsold and unoccupied, would give no right to the nation to 
settle its citizens thereon until the privilege acquired by United States to 
settle tribes of friendly Indians in any part of the Territory west of 96° should 
besatisfied, or, in some authentic way, be renounced. And this being so, no 
person attempting a settlement on these lands can justify under any authority 
given by the Cherokee Nation. 

On the contrary, it is the duty, as it is the interest, of the nation to prevent its 
citizens from ing such settlement. It oy aye that Bell produced no evi- 
dence that such authority had been given him, but if he had, and the view above 
taken be correct, the United States, in the maintenance of their treaty privilege, 
would have been justified in ejecting him. 


Now, here is an instance where a Cherokee, a member of the Chero- 
kee tribe, had undertaken to settle on the Cherokee strip aftet the ces- 
sion of 1866, and the military force of the United States ejected him, 
and the Attorney-General decided that that ejectment was rightfal, 
and that his occupancy was contrary to the true meaning and intent of 
the sixteenth article of the treaty. 

And it is equally clear that the Cherokee strip can not be legally oc- 
cupied by white people as lessees of the Cherokee tribe. This was offi- 
cially decided by Attorney-General Garland on the 15th of July last 
in an opinion rendered at the request of the present Secretary of the In- 
terior. This opinion relates directly to the leases of the cattle yet 
cates now occupying the Cherokee strip, as well as to all Indian leases 
within the United States. He says: 


But the present inquiry in substance is (1) whether the Department of the In- 
terior can authorize Indians to make of their lands for pur- 
poses, or whether the approval of such by the President or 
of the Interior would make them lawful and valid; (2) whether the President 
or the Department of the Interior has authority to lease for such purposes any 
part of an Indian reservation. 

I submit that roel esta the Department to authorize such leases to be made, 
or that of the P: ent or the Secretary to rove or to make the if it 
exists at all, must rest upon some law, and refore be derived from ei a 
treaty or statut provision. Iam not aware of any treaty provision, applica- 
ble to the particular reservations in question, that confers such powers. The 
Revised Statutes contain provisions 8 contracts or agreements with In- 
dians, and prescribing how they shall be executed and fe alton ‘see section 
2103); but those provisions do not include contracts of the racter 


os 2116, Teer 5 ms 5 a 5 È 
o general power nppears co statute upon either Presi 
f the pi fenaa, to make, authorize, 


dent or Secretary or any other officer o! 
Jeases of lands held by Indian tribes; and the absence of such 


or a ve power 
was A ea esac one of the main considerations which Jed to the adoption of the 


act of February 19, 1875, chap, 90, to authorize the Seneca Nation of New York 
Indians to lease lands within the Cattaraugusand Allegany reservations, and to 
confirm existing leases.” The act just cited-is moreover ificant as showing 
that, in the view of Congress, Indian tribes can not lease their reservations with- 
out the authority of some law of the United States. 

In my opinion, therefore, each of the questions proposed in your letter should 
be answered in the negative, and I so answer them. 


I now wish to point out to this House one of the most disgraceful 
chapters in the history of this whole controversy over the Indian Ter- 
ritory. I have here a map which exhibits the present condition of the 
Cherokee strip. Gentlemen will see that it is of variegated colors, hav- 
ing many subdivisions, irregularly shaped, marked out upon it, and that 
those subdivisions cover every foot of the entire area of this strip, em- 
bracing more than 6,000,000 acres. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is not a map prepared by the Government of 
the United States or by any of its officers; it is a map prepared by a 
cattle syndicate, the ‘‘ Cherokee Strip Live Stock Association“ —a map 
made for them and defining the boundaries occupied by the different 
lessees under the syndicate. The map bears this inscription: 

This map was compiled from surveys of ran; ad 
1883 by S. T. Wood, Fred. Eckert, T. W. Walton, anil: 05 igh — ee 
lieved to contain the best information accessible for the location of ranches, 
camps, range-lines, &c, 

The syndicate that had this map prepared procured from the Chero- 
kee tribe a lease of this entire Cherokee strip, nambering over 6,000,000 


acres. They agreed to pay, and are now paying, to the Cherokee tribe 
$100,000—less than 2 cents per acre—for the privilege of occupying 


that country with their herds. But they have subleased it to as many 
sub-lessees as are indicated by the spots on this map—one hundred in 
number. They pay to the Cherokees $100,000, and they sublease it 
for about $500,000 per annum to the different cattle companies now oc- 
cupying that country—a net profit of $400,000 yearly to this syndicate 
which holds possession of the strip to the exclusion of white settlers, 
and in plain violation of section 2116 of the Revised Statutes and of 
the opinions of the Attorney-General before quoted. 

The names and brands of the sublessees are given upon this mapand 
some of them are very significant. In the southwest corner of the strip 
you will notice a large area of country embracing perhaps from 300,000 
to 500,000 acres, including a stream with all its tributaries. This is 
the lease of the Dominion Cattle Company, of Canada,“ as you will 
observe. Here [pointing] is the New York Cattle Company, and there 
the Eagle Chief Pool, the Wyeth Cattle Company, and the McClellan 
Company, In the northeast corner you will find indicated two leases 
ofthe Standard Oil Company. Their brand is O. I.L.” They struck 
oil’? down there. [Laughter.] 

These lessees are all pooled and it only costs about 28 cents to raise 
a steer until he is three years old. How can an honest farmer compete 
with that kind of thing? 

Now, I submit that the question is no longer whether the red man 
or the white man shall occupy this Cherokee strip. The white man al- 
ready occupies it. He has been placed there by the Indian himself in 
violation of law. The real ba‘ is whether the poor man seeking a 
home, who has but asingle yoke of oxen perhaps to draw his family to 
the Territory, shall have aright to go there taking with him his family, 
the church, and the school-house, or whether he shall be excluded by 
the rich foreign and domestic cattle syndicates that are there in viola- 
tion of law. [Applause.] 

That is the question before this country and before this Honse; and 
I want to leave this committee and this House without further excuse 
in dealing with this Indian question. If this monstrous condition of 
affairs is to continue longer it shall be with the full blaze of the facts 
streaming upon this House and upon the poople. 

Mr. DUNHAM. Why does not your administration enforce the law? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Well, I am sorry to say, I have no admin- 
istration. [. 2 

Mr. LONG. Why does not the administration enforce the law? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. The gentleman from Massachusetts puts 
the question in a different shape, ‘‘Why does not the administration 
enforce the law? I intend to answer that question, and I will answer 
3 I retort upon the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DUNHAM] 
and ask him the question, why was it that your administration allowed 
these cattle syndicates to settle upon that country and infest every acre 
of the public domain? This was done when A. Arthur was 
President of the United States. 

Mr. DUNHAM. That is not answering the question. 

A MEMBER. It is a Yankee way of answering. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. It is a Yankee way of answering, and a 
very good way; but I will answer directly. 

unlawful occupancy by the cattle syndicate was effected under 
they ri G0 

poor to ma were driven out by 

military. 3 ODA, on coming into power, found this unlawful 
condition of affairs in the Indian Territory, and he has not changed the 
policy of Mr. Arthur except as to the Cheyenne and Arapaho reserva- 
tion and the Oklahoma country, where he did order the military to 
eject the cattle syndicate. It was not obeyed as to Oklahoma except 
by the merest 3 

Mr. HEPB Did not you claim on the stump last year, and did 
not all the Democratic speakers in the State of Iowa claim that Presi- 
dent Cleveland had removed all these intruders from that Territory ? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Iam glad the gentleman has asked me 
that question; for it affords me an opportunity to apologize to my con- 
stituency and to the whole country for having made a statement be- 
lieved at the time to be correct, but which I now ascertain was not 
correct. I believed when I was canvassing my State during that cam- 
paign that we had entered upon a new era, and that the administra- 
tion had issued an order which, if not in legal terms, did in effectapply 
to every cattle syndicate and every herder within the Indian Territory, 
and that this order was being honestly enforced. But I learn with regret 
that such is not the case; and I cheerfully state it here, for there is no 
administration on this earth in whose interest I would conceal the 
plain truth with to this matter. 

Mr. RYAN. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him a 
moment? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Not just now. Mr. Chairman, what ex- 
cuse can there be? In justice to the present administration, and especi- 
ally to the very able and conscientious Secretary of the Interior, I wish 
to say that the occupancy of this territory by cattle syndicates is not 
pleasant to him, is contrary to his convictions of right, and that he in- 
tends as soon as possible, as he has openly signified to the country, to 
see to it that the syndicates shall be expelled from the whole territory. 

But I want to know what excuse there can be for using the military 
to keep the poor people from entering the territory on the Cherokee 
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strip, when at the same time the rich cattle companies are permitted 
to occupy it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope the gentleman from Iowa will be permit- 
ted to go on and finish his remarks. 

Mr. RYAN. If the Chair will recognize me, I will take the floor at 
this time and yield a portion of my time to the gentleman from Iowa in 
which to conclude his speech. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman for that 


u : 
z Mr. RYAN. Very well, then; Iwill yield thirty minutesof my time 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the Chair has 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ALGEN]. 
that agreement? 

Mr. ALLEN. 
want? 

Mr. LONG. Itis the understanding then that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. ALLEN] shall have his one hour if he needs it? 

Mr. RYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. I will take the floor when the hour of the gentleman 
from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. RYAN. Before yielding to the gentleman from Iowa, I have a 
remark or two to make. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. RYAN. I wish to remind the gentlemen that at the last session 
of Congress this whole question was thoroughly discussed. At the con- 
clusion of that discussion I offered an amendment to the appropriation 
bill, which authorizes the President of the United States to negotiate 
with the Creeks, the Seminoles, and the Cherokees, with a view to open- 
ing the Cherokee outlet and what is known as Oklahoma, to settle- 
ment. I wish to ask him what, if any, action has been taken by the 
Executive under that law, and whether he does not regard its provis- 
ion as mandatory? And when he answers that question I desire to 
ask him another. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I am familiar with the law passed by the 
Forty-eighth Con and I regard its provision as mandatory. I do 
not believe it left any discretion either in the Executive or the De- 
partment. I have examined also the reasons given by the Secretary of 
the Interior in his last annual report for not appointing that commis- 
sion. 

In substance they are as follows: That there had been an a 
tion known as the Oklahoma boomers, which had invaded the Indian 
Territory for the purpose of settling there; that they had been excluded 
by the order of the President of the United States and ejected by the 
military, and in consequence of that attempted entry upon the Indian 
Territory by these boomers, as they are familiarly called, or settlers, he 
did not think it wise to appoint the commission. In my judgment the 
excuse is not sufficient, and the commission should have been appointed 
in accordance with the provision of that law. 

Mr. Chairman, the necessities of the people are very great. There 
are thousands of families all over the land without homes, thousands of 
men who belong to the labor organizations of the country now out of 
employment, and I think any legislation on the part of Congress look- 
ing to the opening of these unoccupied lands to these homeless people 
ought to be met and responded to in the amplest and most generous 
manner. 

Mr. RYAN. Now, if the gentleman will permit me, I wish to ask 
him whether the executive order for the removal of cattle from the In- 
dian Territory did not apply to the lessees in the entire Indian Terri- 
tory, and whether subsequently some Democratic Senators did not ap- 
peal to the President personally to restrict its operation simply to the 
Cheyenne and Arapaho reservation? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I will say in response to that question that 
the executive order applied to the entire Indian Territory. It was so 
interpreted, as I understand, but whether any different view was taken 
in consequence of Democratic Senators having visited the President or 
not, I do not know, and express no opinion. It seems tome, however, 
the gentleman’s question is a little narrow and rather partisan in its 
character. I understand the interests at stake in the Indian Terri- 
tory, there are certain Republican Senators interested as well as Demo- 
cratic Senators, and some of them do not live very far from the district 
which the gentleman re ts. 

Mr. RYAN. But that does not answer my question. I ask you if 
from personal information you do not know that the order was not ex- 
ecuted because of the influence of Senators brought to bear on the pres- 
ent Executive? 

Several MEMBERS. What Senators? 

Mr. RYAN. Democratic Senators. 

Mr, WEAVER, of Iowa. I will say in all candor I know not whether 
any influence was used on the part of any Senator. 

But I do know this, that I came to this city immediately after the 
inauguration of the President and laid the whole matter before his ex- 
cellency, using this very map which is now beforeme. I also laid the 
same map and the same facts before the Department of the Interior; 
and I do know that at that time, as soon as it was telegraphed West 


to ize the gen- 
Is he willing to consent to 


How much more time does the gentleman from Iowa 


that Hon. Sidney Clarke of Kansas and myself were here asking 
for justice for the settlers and opposing these rings and syndicates, this 
city swarmed with the paid attorneys and representatives of the cattle- 
men as it swarms now, and I met Senators who I believe to be inter- 
ested in the cattle syndicates, and who ces tie into the Department as 
I was retiring, and they spoke to me, introducing the subject in an of- 
fensive manner—at least one of them did so. 

Now, sir, I have been struggling to bring this matter before the 
country and before the Department for a long time. My appeal is in 
behalf of the people, for I believe they have been mistreated and trodden 
down by the cattle-men, the syndicates, and the rich corporations; that 
they have robbed the people by taking possession of this property. 

Mr. BRUMM. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. WEAVER. Certainly. 

Mr. BRUMM. Is it a fact that the Senators and the paid attorneys 
that came here in the interest of these cattle syndicates beat yoa and 
5 representative men who accompanied you before this administra- 

ion? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. No, sir; I did not say that. There has 
been a battle of a year and the battle is not yet ended 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will thegentleman from Iowa permit me to make 
a statement in answer to that question ? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The condition of these leases, or the title to the 
lands behind them, is different; and therefore the rule that has excluded 
them from the Arapaho and Cheyenne reservations did not apply to the 
Cherokee strip 

Mr. BRUMM. Does not the law apply to all of them? 

Mr. LONG (addressing Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa). Do you admit that 
to be a correct interpretation of the situation ? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I will answer that in a moment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If gentlemen will wait until I have finished my 
statement they will see the obvious bearing of if and admit its accu- 
racy. 
The facts are that no complaints came from the Indian tribes there. 
In this case, however, the Indian tribes complained to the Department 
of the cattle companies; and upon their complaint to the Secre of 
the Interior the cattle companies were excluded from those places. But 
with reference to the Cherokee strips, the Indians themselves made the 
leases and desired them to be continued, and protested against setting 
them aside. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Now I wish to answer the question of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Lona]. I claim that before the 
law there is no difference. There is no difference whatever between 
the Cherokee strip and the Cheyenne and Arapaho country, no differ- 
ence whatever in Jaw. The decision of the Attorney-General applies 
to all alike. But Oklahoma proper is not Indian land. If the Govern- 
ment ejects one class of men from any portion of the Indian Territory 
I claim that it should exercise its power against the rich corporations 
which have taken ion of the country. [Applanse.] 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Then the explanation of the gentleman from 
Illinois goes into a state of innocuous desuetude. [Laughter.]} 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Now a word as to the proper remedy for 
this bad state of affairs. There isno advantage to be gained here either 
by the Republican or the Democratic The course of both ad- 
ministrations has been the same, except as before mentioned. 

Mr. HEPBURN. May I ask the gentleman a question ? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Did you not in the spring, when you were here a 
year ago, receive pledges from the administration that the cattle syndi- 
cate should be removed, and did you not report that to the people of 
the West? : 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I understood the administration to say in 
the most emphatic terms that no unlawful occupancy should be per- 
mitted in that Territory on the part of any one, be it cattle syndicate 
or citizens. 

Mr. BRUMM. Will the gentleman mention the Senators’ names, 
without reference to parties? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. That would not be in place here. There is 
a bill now pending before the Committee on Territories which I had the 
honor to introduce, to organize into a Territorial goverment all the un- 
oceupied portion of the Indian ee including the Public Land 
strip, looking to the speedy opening o it to homestead settlement. 
That bill also provides for a commission to negotiate with the Indians 
on the Cheyenne and Arapaho and adjacent reservations; to negotiate 
with them with a view to their settlement on the small reservations 
mentioned in the early part of my speech, and with the view of open- 
idg to settlement the reservations which they may relinquish. 

Mr. RYAN. Whom does it authorize to n te ? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. A commission of five persons, to be ap- 
pointed by the President, who shall have full power to negotiate with 
these Indians for their removal and for the admission of that part of 
the country into Territorial government. 

Mr. RYAN. If the bill should become a law what reason has the 
gentleman to believe that it will be respected and executed by the ad- 
ministration? 
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Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Iam sure the administration will respect 
and obey the law. 

Mr. RYAN. Has it done so hitherto? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I admit the law authorizing the appoint- 
ment of the commission passed by the last Congress has not yet been 
complied with. 

Mr. RYAN. Then you think it is a question of time? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I had hi there would be nothing parti- 
san dragged into this debate. I wish to be perfectly fair and frank to- 
ward both administrations and to state the facts and only the facts. 
It will not do for the gentleman from Kansas to assume that this ad- 
ministration would disobey a plain act of Con organizing this ter- 
ritory and providing for a commission to negotiate with the Indians. 

Mr. RYAN. You have just told us it did. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. And Iam sorry the gentleman undertakes 
to drag anything of that kind into this discussion. It does not belong 
to it 


Mr. RYAN. The gentleman has just declared that the Executive 
did disregard a public law. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I have said in my opinion the law was 
mandatory. I do not know what opinion the Executive may have as 
to the mandatory character of thatstatute. I have said in my opinion 
it was mandatory and ought to have been speedily and promptly obeyed. 

Mr. RYAN. It is your judgment it was mandatory? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. It is my opinion. I do not know what 
the judgment of the Interior Department or the Executive may have 
been. But I say here and now that in compliance with the demand of 

ublic opinion as a matter of simple justice to the poor people needing 

omes this bill to organize a Territorial government over that portion 
of the Indian Territory west of the civilized tribes ought to become a 
law without any delay. 

Then steps should further be taken by the Executive and the Depart- 
ment to open up also by negotiation all that part of the country occu- 
pied by these blanket Indians in the southwest portion of the Territory. 
What use have these Indians, now that the game has gone, for any more 
country than they will have when they remove on these small reserva- 
tions? They will then have by actual computation, 3 In- 
dians now there, 1,144 acres to each family of four persons. e only 
ask of the Government that this country shall be opened so that a white 
family of four or more may have 160 acres. I would like to know what 
rule of Christianity or of philanthropy or of fair dealing between man 
and man, between the white man and the red man, can require that 
the Indian who will not cultivate the soil shall have thousands of 
acres to roam over at his will and which he refuses to cultivate? 

The whole question is under the blaze of public opinion. Itis to-day 

one of the most important questions before the public, and this House 
must meet it. The committee of the House can not ignore it. It can 
not be ignored without being followed by retributive justice at the 
ballot-box against any party or any man who steps in here to block 
the wheels of progress in the interest of these cattle syndicates which 
are ipsa in. ma poor people of the country in the dust and over- 
riding law, inistration, and Congress. [Applause. } 

Mr. RYAN. I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Massachusetts. In the time I may use in discussing 
this question I do not propose to go over the whole Indian policy, nor 
do I suppose that I can recommend to this House any novel or dra- 
matic features with regard to it. But I can not sit here as a member 
of the committee having the matter in charge, and as a representative 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, which has ever stood with will- 
ing hand and open purse in aid of every philanthropic moyement which 
tended to the elevation of the human race, without putting myself on 
record on this great question. 

The discussion as it has already gone on has developed a wide range 
and has brought to the attention of this House one of the living issues 
of this century; a question which has been continually placed in the 
back-ground, which has been put to one side, which has been bridged 
over, until a time has come when it will no longer down at our bidding, 
but sits at our feast an unwelcome guest. 

The march of progress and civilization in this country during the 
last fifty years has been something remarkable. It has brought to our 
boundless domain a band of thrifty and intelligent settlers who have 
established our boundaries, scattered over our broad domain, and who 
by the very logic of circumstances have now completely surrounded 
the Indian in his reservation and brought the question of his fature to 
our attention in so direct a manner that it can be no longer shirked or 
avoided. To-day the march of progress halts at the boundaries of the 
reservation, The mighty arm of the law has been called in force and 
has arrested this progress on the boundary line, but the elements of 
this progress,this seething, active, restless mass of activity, is even now 
surging and beating against the barrier and can not be much longer 
delayed or impeded. By delay, by compromise, by a do-nothing pol- 
icy we may possibly keep it at bay for a while only. This progress is 
with us; it is a part of us, and we can no more stop its resistless force 
than we can stop Niagara. It is ordained by Divine wisdom. It is 
with us and it will remain with us, filling the waste places and causing 
the wilderness to bloom with the beauty of civilization. And the most 
we can hope to do is to guide and direct itin the paths of greatest use- 


fulness. It is vpo this theory that all our legislation on this question 


of an Indian policy, if it is wise, will be determined. 

We must recognize the fact that the Indian is with us, and is to re- 
main with us; and it is for us, if we wish to accomplish any good work, 
to recognize this fact by keeping abreast of the times. We shall 
have to waive under protest, I admit, certain treaty stipulations with 
the Indian, which teed him certain rights but which the march 
of events has made it impossible for us to execute, giving him the rights 
as soon as he is able to obtain them, and dividing with him and with 
people by whom he is surrounded certain portions of the land. Why, 
gentlemen, when to the Pilgrims in the Plymouth colony, long years 
ago, in their first winter, in their desolate and disheartened condition, 
the friendly Indian came saying, Welcome, Englishman ,” he wel- 
comed to the continent all the qualities of en and thrift and per- 
severance which characterized the English-speaking race. He was our 
friend in those earlier struggles, and to-day we do not look to see him 
go down before the advance of a stronger and brighter civilization, but 
to see him merge into it and come up through it and by means of it 
into the best estate he ever knew. 

I listened yesterday with great interest to the able presentation or 
this case which was made by the gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. CANNON], 
and I was delighted to find him, out of his vast fund of information and 
experience, coming into the same position to which I suppose the leg- 
islation of this session is to be directed. For if I understood him cor- 
rectly, although opposing this bill, he outlined a policy toward the In- 
dian which in many ay os is quite up to the advanced idea of the 
most advanced so-called humanitarian; a policy which looks to the af- 
filiation of white men and Indians by opening up tracts of reser- 
vation lands to actual settlers, and by bringing the civilization of the 
farmer and agriculturist to the study and imitation of the Indian. ` 

There has, we are told, already been by another branch of the 
law-making power a bill which puts in form almost the sentiments 
which he uttered here, a bill known as the Sioux or Dawes bill. I be- 
lieve with him that we can not do these Indians a greater injury or a 
greater wrong than to pauperize them. We know something of the 
effect of the ‘‘ free-soup’’ charity in our large cities, and we must not 
practice it on a greater scale among these people. What we need to- 
day very largely is to break up these reservations and to bring the In- 
dians in contact with the white men, that they may learn and know 
the white man’s ways. The very qualities which the Indian needs to 
acquire are found to-day, I believe, in the white inhabitants of our 
Western Territories. I am not willing to admit, as some have said, 
that the drift of those who are not regarded as in the very best possible 
estate in some other community has been to settle in the Western Ter- 
ritories, for I believe that in those Territories to-day there are to be 
found men and women as thrifty, as intelligent, and as good citizens as 
we are likely to find in many of our more thickly settled communities 
at the East, menand women whose daily labor is their wealth, and whose 
labor is also the wealth of the nation; whose habits of industry and 
thrift are needed every day for their own support, but which ultimately 
brings competence to thousands and honor to the nation. 

These are the people whom we ought to bring in contact with the 
Indian. Let such people have land beside him and let him acquire their 
methods and habits. I do not believe that the time has yet come when 
we should take from the Indian his annuities—those we can not take— 
and I do not believe the time has come when we should take from him 
all the funds that are provided for hissubsistence. We must feed him for 
the present, but the aid should be gradually taken away, and the In- 
dians should be made to learn, as many of us have had to learn from 
bitter experience, that the only way he can come into his best estate is 
by work. Let the Indian learn by suffering. Let him bear trouble. 
Yes, let him fall, and let him fall again, provided we stand by to help 
him and to see that he shall not utterly ir. 

I believe it is the Divine purpose to bring him up as every individual 
and every nation is brought up into its highest estate and greatest bene- 
fit through some trial. The Indian can be no exception to the general 
rule. I am satisfied that the policy of tending the Indian on a pillow 
and feeding him with a spoon will no longer serve; but only by putting 
him on his feet and making him walk will he ever be able to stand up 
aman in the image of his Maker. We should sell a portion of his lands 
and secure the balance to him so that he may not dispose of it, even by 
3 the period of at least a generation. Then, with the money 
which is received from the proceeds of his land sales, we can supply him 
with school-houses and means of education. And by means of educa- 
tion“ I do not mean a high-school or a classical education; but I mean 
that we shall supply him with farm implements and with a certain 
amount of instruction how to use them, and the kind of every-day com- 
mon-school education which will enable him to meet and understand 
thewaysofmen. ‘This policy, which has been adopted on some reser- 
vations, I would make general. 

I have in my mind now the reservation of the Omahas in Nebraska, 
where the Indians have been urged and induced to take their lands by 
allotmentinseveralty. The inclination of those Indians has invariably 
been to take the bad lands; but by intelligent work they have been 
brought to a better understanding of their interests and have been made 
to take and secure the very best lands in their reservation. 

And those people to-day are the equal in shrewdness and brightness 
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to the white man in making their trades. They raise their crops, they 
carry them in some cases to some distant town or wherever they can 
realize the largest prices, and although they are poor, yet they are ad- 
vancing and improving. 

Now, the question has been raised whether these schools for which 
appropriation is made in this bill are of any benefit? I should say, by 

means they ought not to beabolished. If any change is to be made 
let the schools at Carlisle and Hampton and Lawrence be used as train- 
ing schools for the education of native teachers, who shall be placed in 
the reservation schools as they are established and be the means of 
doing a good work among their own people. 

I agree with the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CurcHEoN] who 
spoke yesterday in regard to the advance in civilization which these 
several tribes have made. I say that this advance in the last twenty 
years—yes, in the last ten years—has been remarkable, and the heroic 
sacrifices made by noble women, the benevolent efforts of institutions 
organized for that purpose, and the waking up of the American people, 
are the agencies which have brought about this result. And the work 
has but just commenced. Patience, and its results will presently ap- 


litic and 
rights or 


Mr. Chairman, what I have intended in this disconnected manner 
to say is this: Give up stickling for the letter of stipulations 
which the march of events have made it impossible to carry out. Treat 
tlie Indian as we should any other problem of like character. Bring 
him in contact with white people. Make the best trade we can for 
him while we can. Cut off gradually the money for rations. Increase 
in great ratio the expenditure for industrial schools upon the reserva- 
tion. Use the present excellent schools at Carlisle, Hampton, Law- 
rence, and other as training schools for native teachers for the 
reservation schools, and above all wake up public sentiment on this 

t question. 
6 e whom we represent here. I 
believe in their honesty of purpose in their disgust with shams of 
all sorts, and I am satisfied that when this question is presented to 
them in its proper light public sentiment will demand an immediate 
settlement made in honesty and justice. I am sure that if every man 
in discussing and voting upon this question will only apply to himselt 
the advice of Polonius— 

To thine own self be true, 

And it must follow, as the t the day, 
‘ Thou canst not then be false to any man, 
he will have it in his mind to do substantial honesty and justice to 
these people. 5 

Mr. LONG. How far do the suggestions made by the gentleman 
from Ilinois [Mr. CANNON ] differ from the provisions of what is known 
as the Dawes bill, just passed by the Senate? 


and instruction to the very able address of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Cannon], and although very reluctantly I interrupted him a few 
times, there were some points on which I did not feel at liberty to in- 
terrupt him, and to which I desire now briefly to advert. For this rea- 
son I have asked the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ALLEN] to 
e HAE R 11 5 
In regard to the main policy o ucation o Indians, 
lieve that the Pome Illinois and myself are as one. Yet I 
hardly know what he meant by an ion which he used in answer 
to a question from me. I asked him whether he did not think thein- 


dus school is the great agent of civilizing the Indian and the true | bf 


solution of Indian education. In reply to that plain and to my mind 
very obvious question, he answered: 

You may teach a savage to extract the square root or to calculate the distance 
from the earth to the sun, but unless he knows before that how to turn his hand, 
and has character enough to turn his hand, to gain his bread from the soil, 
your teachings will all be in vain. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, nobody has proposed here to teach the Indian 
in any of these schools to calculate an eclipse, to estimate the distance 
of the earth from the sun, to extract thé cube root, or do anything of 
that kind. My question related to industrial education. By that I 
mean the policy of the Government planting a model farm and a model 
school in the midst of the Indian reservation, contiguous to the Indian 
himself, where he shall not only have the open book from which he may 
learn the English language, the language of the country to which he 
belongs, but where he can see the various operations of industry as 


they go forward from day to day—the plowman turning the sod, the 
carpenter in his shop, the mechanic building houses, all these i 
him by example as well as by precept how to live as a civilized man. 
This is what I mean by industrial education. If that is what the gen- 
tleman from Ilinois means, then I heartily extend my hand to him. 
Mr. CANNON. If the tleman will yield to me a moment for re- 
ply, I will say that I would educate the Indian as fast as he will retain 
or utilize his education. But the trouble is, when youcome to the prac- 
tical part of the question, educate him much or little, industrially or 
otherwise, the hand of necessity does not rest upon him requiring him 
to labor that he may live, so that when he leaves the industrial school 
he is overborne by his savage surroundings and becomes a drone and 


a vagabond. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. That brings me, Mr. Chairman, to speak of a 
topic alluded to by the gentleman from Illinois—the annuity system. 
This system rests almost entirely upon treaty stipulations. Whatdoes 
the gentleman from Illinois and what do other gentlemen propose? 
Are we to abrogate treaties or are we to fulfill them? I believe that 
the furnishing of rations to the Indians under this annuity m is 
in many instances an unmitigated curse ; if we could do away with it 
I believe it would be a blessing to the Indian. But here is the treaty; 
it stares us in the face; we are bound to pay these annuities or to repu- 
diate our contract. Is this nation ready to repudiate its contract? 
This, however, is what I would do: just as fast as these annuities ex- 
pire I would remit these Indians, all of them, to self-support, to labor, 
to work. I would do this just as rapidly as it could by any possibility 
be done. 

That brings me now to speak but for a moment on the Indian land 
policy. I think that has been wrong; but from my standpoint I be- 
lieve the preservation of these great unbroken reservations where, in 
the deep wilderness and vastness, hundreds of miles from civilization, 
these Indians can hide themselves beyond the reach and touch of the 
white man, is a hopeless system for the Indians. I think, on the con- 
trary, these great reservations should be broken up, just as the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CANNON ] said yesterday, so the touch of civil- 
ization should come upon them from every side, from the east and from 
the west, from the north and from the south. 

I would send the railroad with its pulsating life from border to bor- 
der, that civilization might run along 
ne 


wspaper, the 
until the Indian should feel he was existing 
the touch of the white man, the touch of the white schools, the touch 


That is what we ask. In the same way I should like to see the great 
mass of the lands now left in the hands of the Indians opened up as 
fast as it can la be done. 

And that leads me to speak on the Oklahoma question. We have 
heard it treated here, it seems to me, in a spirit that will lead to law- 
lessness, not waiting the slow, perhaps tooslow, movementsof the law, 
but lead men to take the law into their own hands, and do that which 
we as lawmakers of the countryand the executive of the country ought 
to doin their behalf, that is to open the way to them. 

We started right in the last Congress. We provided for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to negotiate with these Indian tribes and take 
up and extinguish these Indian titles, in order to open up those Ter- 
ritories to settlement by actual settlers. That was right. But here 
we stand to-day, on this the 11th day of March, 1886, precisely where 
we stood on the 3d day of March, 1885, when that became the law. 
Why do we stand there? What reason is there why we stand there ? 

The Secretary of the Interior in his report, on page 34, after reciting 
the amendment of my friend from Kansas [Mr. Ry AN] to the appro- 
priation bill of last year, says : 
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ment, unwise to appoint this commission. That which gives security to 
property is the spirit 
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Now, why unwise? In Heaven's name, when there are hundreds and 
thousands of men who are clam and beating at the doors of the 
Indian Territory for admission to e homes for themselves and fam- 
ilies, why is it unwise to appoint this commission? It would seem to 
me to be an additional reason why you should hasten the appointment 
of the commission, that negotiations may be entered upon at once to ex- 
tinguish the Indian title in order that this vast area of arable lands 
might be thrown open to settlementand cultivation. Delay makes in 
theoppositedirection. Itisnoexplanation. Itisanexplanation which 
does not explain. It is a reason whichis no reason. The reason these 
unlawful combinations have been formed to force themselves into the 
Territory is an additional reason why, in my judgment, the negotiations 
should be hastened to completion. 
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But there is another phase of the question I have not heard alluded 
to in this question between the cattle syndicate and the Oklahoma 
boomers, as they are called. It is this: I do not think they should be 
put upon exact parity of reason. The boomer“ in as an abso- 
ute trespasser in derogation and denial of the absolute title of the In- 
dian to these lands. We all concede the Indian has a title there. We 
all concede if they went in there unlawfully they would be trespassers 
upon that land. They can not go in there in derogation and denial of 
the Indian title. 

On the other hand, the cattle-men who go into the Territory and lease 
the lands from the Indians, by the very act of entering into the lease 
admit and afirm to the Indians the title, and the Indian gets the rent 
of the land. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Let me ask the gentleman from Michigan 
what right have the cattle syndicates to affirm any title whatever to the 
Indians? Two Attorneys-General at least have decided that they can 
not go there lawfully, and if they go they are Ts upon the land. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. You refer now to the Cherokee strip? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I do. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I am speaking more particularly now with refer- 
ence to Oklahoma. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, by,the treaty by which that portion of the Ter- 
ritory was ceded by the Indians to the United States there was an ex- 
press condition or stipulation of the treaty that it was to be used for 
the p of settling thereon friendly Indians and freedmen. There- 
fore, until the United States claims this cession for the purpose em- 
bodied in the treaty—that is, for the execution of the object for which 
it was expressly ceded—the United States has no right there whatever, 
but it remains in the possession of the Indians. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; it does not 
remain there, nor have they ion of it or undertaken to lease it. 
There is not a lease there, I can tell the gentleman. It is occupied 
without the consent of anybody. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I have understood that the Government con- 
ceded the possessory right of Oklahoma to the Indian tribe. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. No, sir. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. At least they have a quasi title. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. No, sir; it never has been conceded, nor 
have the Seminoles ever claimed ion of it, nor ever claimed the 
right to lease it, nor has it been leased; it is simply oceupied by the 
cattle-men without any authority whatever. 

Mr, CUTCHEON. Well, in so far as the Indian has a title, and I 


y Laan it will not be denied by any one that the Indian has some 
title 


Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. None in the world in that Territory. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. While the ‘‘ boomers’’ who go in and take pos- 
session are trespassers, not only upon the title of the Government but 
upon whatever title it may be conceded the Indian has; while, at most, 
all that can be said of the cattle-men who go in, lease the lands, and 
pay rent for them, do recognize the title of the landlord, because the 
tenantis estopped effectually and conclusively from denying the title 
of the man from whom he obtains his leasehold. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. But the cattle-men never have claimed to 
have leased the lands there; they never have paid for the use of the land; 
it is a trespass upon the land, and nothing more. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Now, Mr. Chairman, a word further. Iam in 
favor of opening up this country to white settlement. I believe there 
is more land there than the Indians have any use for or than it is wise 
they should be permitted to continue to occupy; but I do claim that 
if it be taken from them it should be done lawfully, in an orderely 


mode—— 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. That is right. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. And not in a lawless manner, to encourage law- 
lessnes; but as law-abiding citizens. 5 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Nobody finds fault with that. 

Mr. CUTCHEON, And I hope we shall raise our voices in encour- 
agement of the Executive to appoint the commission authorized at an 
early day, so that it shall go into operation with the view that this 
country may be opened up to actual settlers without unnecessary de- 
lay and in a proper manner. 

Mr. BRUMM. Ifthe landlord is a trespasser, the tenant is also a 
trespasser. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRUMM. And the fact is in this case that the Indians have no 
right whatever to that Territory. 

Mr. PEEL addressed the Chair. 

Mr. RYAN. I have, I believe, a portion of my time remaining. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlemon from Kansas has reserved forty 
minutes of his time. 

Mr. RYAN. I reserve that time. 

Mr. PEEL. Mr. Chairman, it was not my purpose at the opening 
of this discussion to take any part whatever in it; but inasmuch as the 
debate has assumed quite a wide range, inasmuchas I am a member of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs that introduced the bill, and inasmuch 
as I had the honor to be a member of the committee, known as the 
Holman committee, that investigated the expenditure of the Indian ap- 
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propriations, I feel it my duty to say atleast something upon this very 
important question. 

Before I attempt to discuss the fundamental question of our Indian 
policy, or our school system with reference to them, I desire to call the 
attention of the committee to the position assumed by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER] in regard to the Oklahoma and Cherokee 
outlet territory. I do not think I misunderstood him—but if I did I 
hope my friend will correct me—that he stated in advocating a policy 
that would lead to the opening up of that Territory to settlement under 
the homestead laws to the white settlers of this country; that he is op- 
posed to taking charge of that Territory against the consent of these In- 
dians; that he is opposed to taking charge of this Territory and open- 
ing it up to white settlers without just compensation to the original 
owners, and that it was in keeping with the spirit of the contract with 
the Federal Government on the one part and the Indians on the other. 

But it is a fact well known to the country, and I presume well known 
to him, that since the act of Congress referred to by my friend from 
Illinois [Mr. CANNON] on yesterday, the act of the Forty-eighth Con- 
gress, to appoint a commission to negotiate further in regard to the sale 
of these lands—I say that it is a historie fact and every one certainly 
knows that these five civilized tribes, not only the three from which 
we bought this Territory but also the Choctaw and Cherokee Nations, 
having an ultimate interest in the sale of the lands, met in solemn con- 
vention, each tribe having its delegate in the convention, and by a reso- 
lution unanimously adopted declared that they would not further part 
with these lands to the United States for the purpose of white settle- 
ment. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield to me for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. PEEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Does the gentleman know that that was 
a council called at the instigation of the cattle-men, and that there 
were more cattle-men there than Indians? 

Mr. PEEL. In answer to the gentleman’s inquiry, I will state to 
him that the sworn testimony taken by the committee of which I had 
the honor to be a member showed to the contrary. They then declared 
in that convention that they would not consent. If that is true, I de- 
sire to know of the gentleman from Iowa how he is going to help him- 
self if he taking charge of this Territory only by consent of 
the Indians; if they will not consent, how is he going to get it? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I want to state this, so that we may under- 
stand each other thoroughly. The question of obtaining consent from 
these Indian tribes down there is a very different question from what 
it would have been ten or fifteen years ago. Now every one of these 
tribes is infested with these cattle-men, and the chiefs and headmen 
of these tribes are interested in those cattle syndicates. Does the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas not know that Chief Bushyhead is himself under 
the pay of this Cherokee cattle syndicate that has subleased the entire 
Cherokee strip for $500,000, $100,000 of which goes into the Cherokee 
fund and the remainder goes to the syndicate? And it is understood, 
and well understood by everybody, that Chief Bushyhead is one of the 
beneficiaries by that arrangement, and he appointed delegates from the 
Cherokee Nation to the council of which the gentleman z 

Mr. PEEL. I remember very well the question was propounded to 
a witness on the stand whether this investigation was instigated by 
Bushyhead. The evidence shows to the contrary. I do not know any- 
thing about the relations Bushyhead oceupies to the syndicate. That 
is not for me to discuss. I call attention to the proposition of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. If he is opposed to taking this Territory without 
the consent of the Indians, how, if they refuse their consent, is he to get 
it unless by force? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I will say to the gentleman that if you will 
strike down those unlawful cattle syndicates and the tribes are no 
longer dominated by the cattle syndicates, there will be no trouble in 
getting a reasonable consent from them. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the gentleman from Arkansas will allow me 
a word in this connection. 

Mr. PEEL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The fact is the Cherokee council, without any dis- 
sent, consented to that lease and is in favor of it. And yet the case is 
entirely different from the case of the Arapahoes and Cheyennes. Of 
course there is a large and powerful party among the Cherokees who 
are opposed to the lease. And there the interposition of the Govern- 
ment, for the purpose of preserving the public peace, was absolutely 
necessary with the removal of the cattle and annulment of the lease. 
But as the Cherokee outlet the case is entirely different. The 
occupation of that by cattle-men is in conformity with the views of the 
whole people. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Does the gentleman claim before this 
House that that condition of affairs in the Cherokee strip, the occupa- 
tion and fencing of the lands, the occupancy of that Cherokee strip by 
cattle syndicates, foreign and domestic, should be allowed to continue 
when it is illegal, simply because the Indians have consented thereto? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I fully agree with the general view of this matter 
which has been expressed. Every one understands these leases were 
without authority of law, and the Secretary of the Interior perhaps 
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did not the power to confirm them. Iwill not say anything as 
to that; but on that point there is a great diversity of opinion. The 
probabilities are that the Secretary of the Interior did not possess the 
power; but the fact is that up to the time that some ent can 
be made by the Government with these tribes which will bring about 
a more satisfactory result there is no necessity for denouncing the ad- 
ministration for an act that is not disturbing the peace, and which is 
making a wide tract of country productive and fruitful. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I wish to say in response to the gentleman 
from Indiana 

Mr. PEEL. I can not yield further for this, and desire to proceed 
with my remarks. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman from Arkansas allow me asingle 
remark right there? ; 

Mr. PEEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. I wish to say it was an open secret in the Indian 
Territory, as well as elsewhere, that the alleged lease was made so far 
as the council took part in it by bribery, and obtained by the aid of 
the chiefs there co-operating with these cattle-men. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That might be all true, but still it was unani- 
mously done, it was said, and there has been no proof laid before Con- 
gress that any improper influence was exercised. 

Mr. PEEL. I am not on the floor for the purpose of defending these 
leases or the manner in which they were obtained. I fully with 
the gentleman that in nine cases out of ten they were obtained by fraud, 
and I have long since declared both privately and publicly they are all 
void. But I was calling the attention of the committee to the fact that 
the status of Oklahoma does not necessarily run into the question of 
the propriety of these leases. 

While upon that question I desire to reply for a moment to the ap- 
parent censure and strictures passed upon the head of the present ad- 
ministration and Secretary of the Interior by my genial friend from 
Illinois [Mr. CANNON] on yesterday in regard to the omission on the 
part of that Department to appoint the commission to negotiate with 
these tribes with regard to these lands. 

I well remember the time the act was passed upon this floor. I ap- 
proved of the law; I approve it yet; and I would be glad to see that 
country opened up if it could be done in a legitimate and proper way, 
but I am opposed to doing it by force or stealth. The censure has been 

here on the head of the present administration by my friend 
from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], and by other gentlemen who have followed 
in his wake, that it has violated the law by omitting the appointment 
of a commission to negotiate with the tribes in regard to the fufther 
disposition of these lands. 

In addition to the reason given by the Secretary of the Interior in his 
report, which is that it would be an encouragement of Oklahoma Payne 
and his mob, there is another reason to be found in the fact, referred to 
here a while ago, and I think a very conclusive reason, why that com- 
mission was not appointed at the time. What common sense would 
there be in appointing a commission to go and negotiate a trade when 
the other party with whom we proposed to negotiate had declared in 
open council or convention that they would not treat with us upon 
that subject? Again, Mr. Chairman, it is a well-known fact in the 
history of this country that immediately after the passage of that act 
there was a threatened outbreak on the part of the Arapahoes and 
Cheyennes. That threatened outbreak led to the report of General 
Sheridan, and that report led to the ejectment of the cattle-men from 
that country. An attempt on the part of the Government to send del- 
egates at that i time to negotiate about these lands would 
have inflamed the smoldering fire in the breasts of those savages, 

Mr. RYAN. But this negotiation was to be with the civilized tribes. 

Mr. PEEL. Les; but those fellows to the west of there have some- 
thing to say about it also. It is a well-known fact to my coll es on 
the committee that when we were at Cantonment and at Fort oit 
was considered imprudent and even unsafe to talk to those Indians in 
regard to removing them from their present reservations even to Okla- 
homa, which adjoins it. So sensitive are they as to all propositions in 
regard to changes or removals, that it was thought unwise at that mo- 
ment to even test their feeling upon the question. 

Mr. RYAN. But, if thegentleman willallow me, I will remind him 
that the law to which he refers, relating to the appointment of a com- 
mission, has no relation to the Cheyennes or any of their lands. 

Mr. PEEL. I understand that. 

Mr. RYAN. It concerns simply such interests as the civilized tribes 
may have there. 

Mr. PEEL. I understand that; but the Arapaho and Cheyenne 
country adjoins this region on the west, and the very fact of a commis- 
sion being sent into that region to negotiate further in regard to those 
lands would operate like wild-fire on prairie grass; it would be a bel- 
lows applied to the fire already smoldering in the breasts of the sav- 

Therefore I think the administration was perfectly justified in 
withholding the appointment of the commission. 

But, Mr. Chairman, time changes the face of things, and it may be 
proper later to appoint a commission for that purpose. When these 
people come up of their own volition to cede those lands, then I will be 
very glad to have it done and to see that country opened up. I know 


it sounds very well in the ears of some people to propose to open it u 
at once regardless of these considerations. It eta sound i well 
to the ears of many of my own constituents to say that these lands 
should be opened up immediately for the benefit of the poor men who 
want to take up land and establish homes and make bread for their 
families; but I want to act with prudence and justice in the matter. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. The gentleman’s reason applies to the time last 
spring of which he speaks, when the military were going there; but 
would it be equally applicable at the present time? Why should not 
the commission be appointed now? 

Mr. HOLMAN. ‘This was in October. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit me, 
I wish to suggest that there seems to be a misapprehension about this 
commission. There was no commission authorized. There was simply 
authority to open negotiations. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is all I care to say now. 

Mr. PEEL. This Indian question is one that has never been satis- 
factorily solved. In all my experience I have known only one class of 
individuals who had a perfect Indian policy in their own judgment— 
the men who know nothing about the Indian question, who have never 
come in contact with the Indian, and have never investigated his pe- 
culiar character and the peculiar relation he bears to the white people 
of this country. The more this question is investigated the more em- 
barrassing it becomes to the mind of any man who attempts to solve it 
with a view to the ultimate civilization of the Indians. To understand 
it correctly it is necessary to take a retrospective view of their condi- 
tion and history. When we first came to this continent we found the 
Indians a wild nomadic race. They were as free as the birdsin the air 
or the fish in the sea. They knew no restraint except their own will. 
They were self-reliant and self-supporting on the game of the country. 
They were buoyant and brave in their way. But, as civilization ad- 
vanced step by step, they were crowded back, still subsisting on game, 
until, as that gradually disappeared, they were thrown back for sup- 
port upon the Government. The result has been the destruction of 
their self-reliance and they are no longer capable of supporting them- 
selves. Their manhood has been destroyed; their self-reliance is gone, 
and many of them haye become common paupers. The object of all of 
us, I presume, is to free them from this unfortunate attitude, if possi- 
ble, at some time in the near future to make them self-reliant and self- 
supporting. I tell you, gentlemen, this will never be done so long as 
they can lean upon the Government for support. 

The question, then, which presents itself, and the most difficult ofall, 
is what course shall the Government pursue? When we 1 
money which we hold in trust for them, or which we give them as a 
gratuity, what is the best manner of disposing of it, looking to this ob- 
ject which we all so much desire? Some advocate one policy and some 
another. Some gentlemen advocate on this floor the interspersing and 
intermingling of the white race with the Indians. I for one am not 
ready to subscribe to that policy. If you throw the Indians in one com- 
mon mass, with the white people mixed up with them, you cannot have 
one law to bear upon the white man and another law to bear upon the 
Indian. The law must be general and uniform, and the Indian when 
placed on an equality under the law with the white man will suffer 
badly; he will not lastlong under such circumstances. Even if we allot 
to the Indians their lands in severalty or patent the lands to them in 
their tribal relations, making them inalienable for all time to come, 
this will not save the Indians, because while the white man on one side 
may assist him in cultivating his crops or in following a trade may deal 
fairly with him in every respect, another white man on the other side 
may be ready to swindle the Indian out of all that he possesses, keep- 
ing him a pauper and a slave by depriving him of the fruits of his labor. 

There are other methods proposed. Some persons are in favor of col- 
lecting and concentrating the Indians on certain reservations and placing 
over them a Territorial government. Some are in favor of scattering 
them over the country on smaller reservations. It is hard to tell which 
of these systems would prove the most beneficial. I presume no man 
is ready to say with confidence what would be the result of any system 
until he can see some of its practical workings. 

I for one believe that the most certain way of preserving these abo- 
rigines of the country is, when they have learned to work, to place them 
as far as possible upon reservations—I speak now of those not already on 
reservations—where a white man at least can make a living by agri- 
cultural pursuits. But there is one embarrassment which meets us in 
carrying out this proposition. The Indian is iar; he is supersti- 
tious; his fondness for home, his attachment for his native surroundings, 
isvery strong indeed. One superstitious notion of the Indians appears 
to be that if they are removed by the white people from their native home 
they will never getanother. Whether the country where the Indian re- 
sides be a sandy desertor the most fertile land on the continent, his feel- 
ing is the same. He is loath to give up his old hunting-ground and his 
old home. Therefore the obtaining of his consent is a very important 
factor in this proposition. 

I have often thought that if some of the more advanced of the In- 
dian people—some, for instance, of the five civilized tribes—would join 
delegations on the part of the Government and intermingle with these 
people it would help to destroy that superstitious aversion to migration; 
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it might induce them to go and look at land of better quality, and in this 
way, perhaps, their removal would be facilitated. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is one thing upon which I have a firm con- 
viction: whether the Indians remain upon the reservations where the 
are or be concentrated in some other locality, the first thing is to 
the Indian how to take care of himself. This idea must be instilled 
into the smallest child as soon as he is able to comprehend it. He must 
be taught something of the value of property; he must be taught some- 
thing as to what his hands are made for before you attempt to place 
him in a higher state of education. The Indian must be taught by 
practical demonstration and experience that what he is to do is for his 
own good; that if he accumulates property it is for his own benefit. 
Until he acquires a taste for the accumulation of property, until he is 
taught to appreciate the results of his own labor, he will never become 
self-supporting, because the incentive which prompts you and me and 
every American citizen to labor for the accumulation of property for 
our own support will be wanting. 

Mr. REAGAN. Does the observation of the gentleman lead him to 
think that the full-blooded Indian ever can be taught that? 

Mr. PEEL. Well, that is a very hard question. I do not know 
whether it can be done or not. The effort, I believe, has been to some 
extent successful in some places. 

The question of Indian education is one which has attracted the at- 
tention of this particular committee of which I have the honor to be 
a member more than any other branch of the Indian service; and I must 
say, in all candor, it is the only branch of the Indian problem on which 
I have any fixed and positive convictions. 

My views then in brief are just these. In the last few years we have 
established schools far remote from the Indian reservations, at Carlisle, 
for instance, and at Hampton, and various other Indian schools. Now 
I want it distinctly understood that I am not criticising the capacity or 
the ability of the teachers, nor do I complain of the character of the 
work at these various institutions in what I am about to say, but ad- 
dress myself to the result of their work, and that isa failure. I can 
say without fear of contradiction on the part of any member of the com- 
mittee to which I have alluded that without a single solitary excep- 
tion did we find an Indian boy or girl educated at one of these Eastern 
schools off the reservation, I care not to what extent, who did not in a 
short time after reaching the tribe relapse back into the savage habits 
of the tribe unless the Government gave to such Indian an office of 
some kind by which he or she could make a support. This is nota 
strange proposition, Mr. Chairman, when properly analyzed. There 
are but few of the Indian children who leave the tribe for such pur- 
poses. There may be but two or three or a half dozen who leave for 
et args of education, and the number thus sent is but a drop in the 

ucket as compared with the balance of the tribe. 

These, however, are taken to the schools and are there educated. 
They are taken charge of by the persons employed forthat duty, and 
they do their work well. I had the pleasure, Mr. Chairman, of visit- 
ing the school at Carlisle, and for the teachers at that institution Imust 
say that they are doing remarkably well; but the trouble is they are not 
doing their work in the right place. 

When the pupil is turned loose from the school the Government pro- 
vides him with means to transport him back to his home among his tribe, 
Then he comes in collision with the tribal superstitions of his race, and 
these are stronger than he is, stronger than the teachings of the college 
or the schools. 

The clothing furnished him by the schools soon becomes dirty, greasy, 
and worn out, and an early and irrepressible conflict comes on between 
him and his ancestry, until one side or the other is compelled to yield, 
and of necessity the student, being in the minority, being the weaker 
party, is bound to succumb, and falls back into the old habits of the 
tribe, becoming, if possible, a worse Indian than before he was edu- 
cated. If this be true, and I repeat that in the investigation of the 
committee it was found to be the case without a single, solitary excep- 
tion—if this be true, the money spent upon these Eastern schools for the 
education of the Indian children, notwithstanding that their inventors 
and founders are entitled to great credit for their philanthropy and 
charity, is money that is being thrown away. 

There is another principle, sir, that applies to this question of remov- 
ing the children from the reservations and educating them at Eastern 
schools. There is the humane and moral principle underlying the whole 
question. It is sufficiently strong to induce me never to give my aid, 
either by vote or influence, to move another Indian child away from his 
own people for such a purpose. I know that it goes upon the hypoth- 
esis that they are taken away with the consent of the parents, but 
what kind of consent we are not fully advised. 

I remember one instance, and I seemy distinguished friend from Kan- 
sas [Mr. RYAN] before me and I know he has not forgotten it. While 
we were at the Sac and Fox agency, in the Indian Territory, taking tes- 
timony there, a witness wassworn who testified that while some Indian 
family was gone, either hunting or visiting, on their return they found 
their children no better than kidnaped and carried to distant quarters 
where perhaps they would not expect to see them again. They put it 
upon the ground that it was done by consent; but it was not with the 
consent of the Indians. The superintendent of the agency there in 


charge of the school, who participated in the matter, doubtless acted 
upon the principle that the parent had consented; but in fact no con- 


sent had been given, and to describe it in his own language: 
I do not want to give up my children to the agent; it tears out my heart. 

What member of this House would entertain oe for a mo- 
ment to let one of his children, eight years old, be taken by anybody, mis- 
sionary or what not, to be carried thousands of miles beyond his State to 
be educated under this system? And these Indians do not feel likewe 
would upon this question. They do not comprehend anything of the 
country beyond what they can see. The Indian does not understand 
geography as well as we do, and can not understand the proximity of a 
place as we do by the aid of the locomotive, the telegraph, and the 
ash ipod Therefore it is a moral wrong and should not be toler- 
ated or A 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Do you think this has been practiced to any con- 
siderable extent? 

Mr. PEEL. I am not prepared to say to what extent it is done. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. But you are not led to believe that it has been 
frequently done? 

Mr. PEEL. Yes, sir; I have been led to believe that it is done. If 
we propose to educate these Indian children it is certainly the policy 
of this Government to use such money as belongs to them—such as 
may be due them under the treaties—or such money as may be con- 
tributed as gifts or gratuities, and place it where it will do the most 
good both for the Indian and the white man, the object being to raise 
the Indian beyond his present pauperized condition and make him a 
citizen. 

He can not be restored to his original self-reliance upon the buffalo, 
the deer, and the antelope, because they have gone. If, therefore, you 
desire to make him self-sustaining and self-reliant again you must do 
it upon other principles, by teaching him agriculture, by making him 
a herdsman, by training him in the arts of domestic life. And then, 
instead of spending so many thousand dollars annually on these Eastern 
schools, whose managers no doubt believe they are doing their duty and 
are conferring a great blessing on the Indians, we should concentrate the 
means oe the Indian reservation schools. And there we 
should the children not the sciences merely, but we should com- 
mence down atthe alphabet; commence with the first principles of self- 
preservation; that is to say, how an individual is to learn, how to take 
care of himself, and to acquire something to live upon. 

If it is a conceded fact that you can not teach these things to the 
older Indians, the only hope is to instil them into the minds of the chil- 
dren, who will eventually form a nucleus sufficiently large that the bal- 
ance of the Indians can not overcome. You require in some way to in- 
struct and educate a class to operate on the savage superstition of the 
balance; andif you place these schools—these agricultural institutions— 
right in the midst of the Indians, where they can all learn by demon- 
stration and by sight, not only is an advan conferred upon the little 
ones er are educated, but it has a reflex influence upon the older ones 
around. 

On several occasions when we visited these schools on the reserva- 
tions, when the teachers brought out the children for exhibition, the 
old ones, the old squaws and bucks, with their faces, came 
around with a) t delight to hear their children recite their les- 
sons. It evidently had a good effect upon them. That is one thing 
which can not be done by the schools in the East. We lose that ad- 
vantage when we apply our money to take the children off the reserva- 
tions. a 

Then the limit of the education in these schools ought to be extended. 
Let education be on a lower grade but disseminate it among a greater 
number. You can more readily take nine-tenths of the community, 
either Indians or white people, and teach them to such an extent that 
they will know something about agricultural pursuits and the acquisi- 
tion of property and the common rudiments of self-preservation, than 
you can instruct one in the very highest science known to the Ameri- 
can people. And when the pupil instructed in science goes back among 
his own people he finds he has nothing to do and he is bound to relapse 
or leave the country. Before theeffects of this educational system can 
be 2 felt and utilized we must take hold of the proposition in a prac- 
tical way. 

We must educate enough of these children and take them up hill 
even if it be ata slow pace. It will be sufficient if you can hold the 
ground you acquired. It is better to do that than to attempt to go 
much further in one year and lose it all the next year. 

How much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. Twenty-five minutes. 

Mr. PEEL. I yield to my colleague from Arkansas [Mr. ROGERS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time? 

Mr. PEEL. All the time I have left. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I listened with unusual interest on 
yesterday to the discussion of the Indian question in its general aspects 
by the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. CANNON]. I have been in the 
habit of regarding these itions around the country to visit Indian 
reservations and Indian schools as a sort of junketing tours out of which 
not much was to come. I looked upon them as a sort of pleasant 
summer trip, but I concede broadly that if the trip of last summer re- 
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sulted in the conversion of my friend from Illinois to his present status 
upon the Indian question the money expended was well spent. 

The ability with which he discussed this question I regard as marked. 
Indeed I regard his speech as the most important deliverance that has 
been made on this subject, except the report of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, which I believe to be the ablest document that has been 

ablished from that bureau since I have taken any notice of public af- 

and I pause here to express regret that a speech marked with so 
much ability, so much thought, so practical, containing so much, as I 
believe, if carried into execution, would result in the promotion of "good 
ernment in the Indian country, as well as the civilization of the 
3 should have been tainted in the closing portion by an attack 
on the administration which I think was unmerited and unjustifiable. 
But it is characteristic of my friend from Illinois to always play his 
political cards for whatever they are worth; if he ever fails to do it, it 
is because he either does not get a hand, or does not know how to play 
it. In this case he did not have the hand, and he did not know how 
to play the hand he had. 

What has been the policy of the Government hitherto in reference to 

the five civilized tribes? I assert that there is not an Indian treaty 


ee Pech organization of the Territory to this day that does not recog- 
ight Saht of these tribes to control their domestic affairs through 
thelr tri tribe and Territorial governments. 


True, these treaties cede or grant certain powers to the Government, 
pate, for the protection and promotion of their own interests and gov- 
ernments, and these powers the Government has exercised usually, if not 
always, when the Indians required it. So, also, by the treaties certain 
duties are imposed on the Government, but in the main these duties 
are discharged only when the tribes require it. To illustrate: By the 
twenty-sixth section of the treaty of 1866 with the Cherokee Nation itis 
provided— 


That the United States guarantee to the le of the Cherokee Nation the 

uiet and e — of their country and tection domestic 
feuds and hostilities of tribes. y shall also 
—— — or intrusion from all unauthorized citizens 


5 
of i9 United Denton who mez. attempt to stile of thole landa or reside. in thein 


I speak from memory, but I am quite sure similar provisions will be 
found in the treaties of the other tribes. 
A further examination of the treaties will disclose that provisicn is 


made for their local governments, patterned after our own, with their 72 


governor or chief, their judiciary, and their Legislatures or councils. 

To these local governments are confided the domestic concerns of the 

ag Py be interfered with only in such cases as the treaties provide 

n some of the treaties, notably the Choctaw treaty of 1866, pro- 
vision is made for certain classes of white men to go and stay in that 
country, by complying with the provisions and requirements of the In- 
dian laws. They have gone, very many of them, are there now, and 
have rights there under the treaty and the Indian ‘laws. 

But the moment they refuse to comply with the Indian laws they 
become “‘intruders,’’ z use the language of the treaty. Their presence 
there is “‘ unauthorized,” and upon complaints made the Government 
expels them as is its duty under the 

So also, if white men, whether there with or without authority of 
law, should stir up domestie strife or in hostilities against the 
tribes, no doubt the power exists under the treaty for the Government 
to expel them and restore order. It could likewise expel Indians if 
necessary under similar circumstances. In all such cases the Govern- 
ment has the power to act and it does act. 

When trouble sprang up in the ee and Arapaho reservations, 
growing out of the there of the cattle-men, with an alacrity 
worthy of a chief magistrate these people with their millions of in- 
vested capital were expelled, There was law and a corresponding duty 
for this action. 

How different is the situation in the Cherokee strip. The cattle- 
men are there peaceable and quiet. They are there by the authority 
8 the See people, expressed through their legislative body. The 

le ene from them a large revenue. They do not ask 
ute NN al or complain of their presence. They allowed them to 
come therein pursuance of law, enacted by their council in the exercise 
of the power of managing their domestic coucerns as the treaties provide. 

Under these circumstances by what authority can the President be 
held to interfere and expel these men? Are we to assail him because 
he will not violate the treaties; because he will not interfere with the 
domestic concerns of the tribes, override their legislative bodies, and 
usurp power that does not belong to him? 

Mr. Chairman, ours isa Governmentof laws, and oursafety and honor 
is in their observance. 

But, sir, this attack recoils upon the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CANxON], because if these leases to the cattle-men are void, if they were 
in violation of law, they were executed under the Arthur tion. 
If not sanctioned and encouraged by that administration, which I be- 
lieve to be true, the leases were not repudiated, nor was any action had 
to expel these men from the Territory. Whatever wrong there is in 
this business, we inherited from you. 

I submit, that this assault on the President and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior was unjust. I submit thatit came with ill grace 


from the gentleman from Ilinois. I submit that though the leases are 
void no action was required under existing laws by the President, and 
that any interference with these people in the absence of disturbance 
or complaints by the Indians would have been unwarranted and unau- 
thorized. 

Mr WEAVER, of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield to me for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. ROGERS. Les, sir; but I want to yield first to my friend from 
Illinois [Mr. CANNON. ] 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. The gentleman from Illinois yields to me. 
The Attorney-General of the United States expressly holds that the 
Cherokee Nation can not lease their lands, that they can not authorize 
even one of their own tribe to settle on the land known as the Cherokee 
outlet, and that the removal by the military power of a person, a mem- 
ber of the Cherokee Nation, who had settled upon that land was justi- 
fiable and Jawful. Again, ” Attorney-General Garland holds that the 
Cherokee Nation can not lease those lands, that neither the President 
nor the Secretary of the Interior can approve any such lease if made, 
and that such a lease isvoid. Now, if the lease is void, the parties are 


8 . 

. ROGERS. But the Attorney-General has not held that it was 
the duty of the Government when the Indians permitted those people 
to go in there to put them out in eee ee the 


Indians. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa Yes, sir. Attorney-General Devens ex- 
pressly decided in the case of Bell that it was the right and the duty 
of the Government to expel the intruder, although he belonged to the 
Cherokee Nation. 

Mr. ROGERS. That it was the right and the duty of the Govern- 
ment to expel him in violation of the authority and of the wishes of the 
Cherokee Nation? If Attorney-General Devens ever gave such opinion 
as that, I should like to hear it. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I will read the syllabus: 


Under article 16 of the Cherokee treaty of 1866 the lands west of the ninty-ninth 
of longitude to which U: 


degree rs are reserved to the United States upon the 
conditions there named for the settlement thereon of tribes of friendly Indians. 
of, lands until thus d 


The ponosio jurisdiction over, these isposed of, 
which are retained by the Cherokee Nation under the same article, give to that 


nation no right to settle its citizens upon the landsso l. as the right reserved 
ay et the United States to settle W Indians there s Hence, authority 
settle there, derived from the Cherokee Nation, is not 


sufficient: 

Held, acco: ly, where certain persons to belong to the Cherokee 
Nation verre to settle upon the lands mentioned, that their removat there- 
from by military authority was justifiable. 

Mr. ROGERS. Is that all? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. He further says, speaking of the authority 
from the Cherokee Nation: 

If he had 2 authority, and the view above take: 
States in the main 
ejecting him. 
Mr. ROGERS. Mr, Chairman, that leaves the subject exactly where 
I said it did. Let me read the last provision of that treaty: 

The Cherokee Nation to xetain the right of on of, and jurisdiction ov: 
all of said country west of the ninety-sixth of west N until —. 
sold and occupied— 

That is, until the Government had settled friendly tribes upon it, 
which was the purpose of the original purchase— 
after which, their jurisdiction and right of ee to terminate ſorever as to 
each of said districts thus sold and occupied 

Now, I had not the particulars of this case to which the gentleman 
has referred, and, unless the opinion goes further than the syllabus, I 
do not care what the are. The position I assume, and I 
believe it can not be successfully controverted, is that these Indians 
have the right and power, under and by virtue of their treaties, to pass 
such laws as they see fit allowing the temporary occupancy of their 
lands by white people; and every one of the five civilized tribes is doing 
it every year and every day; and I say that when, in pursuance of law, 
in accordance with their own consent e by the council of their 
nation, they permit this to be done, do not subsequently attempt 
to have their contract made with these ms rescinded, there is no 
duty devolving upon the President of the United States under the ex- 
isting law which requires him to eject these persons from the reserva- 
tion. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. The gentleman fails to recognize the dis- 
tinction which exists between the Cherokee strip and the other lands 
oceupied by the civilized nations. I concede that within the limits of 
their ive reservations which they have not ceded to the United 
States, their jurisdiction is complete and exclusive. But I maintain 
that as to the Cherokee strip which has been ceded to the United States 
for the purpose of settling friendly Indians upon it, Attorneys-General 
Devens and Garland have both held that these Indians have no right 
to settle even their own citizens upon it, nor have they any right to lease 
it to cattle syndicates or to individuals. 

Mr. ROGERS. I have not denied either of those two propositions; 
but I reiterate that when these people, acting with reference toany part 
of their territory, which they hold either by virtue of the right of pos- 
session as guaranteed by this provision, or by virtue of their original 
ownership, permit persons to gothere temporarily as these persons now 


m be correct, the United 
tenance of its treaty privilege wauld have been justified in 
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occupying it as caitle-men are doing, and consent to the temporary occu- 
pany, neither the present Attorney-General nor any of his predecessors 

decided that it is the duty of the Government, in violation of the 
wishes of the Indians, to go there and eject these occupants. It may be 
sound policy to do so, but no such decision has been made; I respect- 
fully submit it is not the law. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I would like to ask the gentleman whether the 
provision of the treaty which he has read relates to the Cherokee 
strip? 

Mr. ROGERS. Precisely. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Does it include anything else? 

Mr. ROGERS. No, sir. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Then it gives them expressly a possessory right? 

Mr. ROGERS. It gives them expressly a possessory right by its very 
terms. And what does possession mean? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Possession in accordance with the terms 
of the treaty? 

Mr. ROGERS. It does not mean that these Indians can settle white 
men upon those lands, giving them homesteads, and make titles to them, 
or anything of that sort, because the very terms of the treaty provide 
that whenever fhe Government of the United States shall see fit to set- 
tle friendly tribes upon that tract of land the right of possession upon 
the part of the Indians shall cease; but until that is done the right of 

belongs by the very terms of the treaty to the Cherokee Na- 
tion. Moreover, the Government was not paid for these lands. I un- 
. derstand a part payment has been made. The Cherokee people claim 
that payment was fraudulently made. By the terms of the treaty these 
lands were not to be paid for until the Government had settled friendly 
tribes upon them. This has fotbeendone. So that the very stron 
position the Government can occupy in relation to these lands is 
of a vendee, out of possession and only a of the purchase-money 
paid. I do not think that ground is tenable. I believe the title is in 
beh Indian still. I will read Judge Parker’s opinion on that point 
ereafter. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not want anybody to understand for one 
moment that I have one particle of sympathy either with these cattle- 
men or with the intruders who have gone there in violation of law. 
But if we propose to open the Indian country, let us do it in some 
manly, lawful method. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Do IL understand the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas to take the position that under the terms of the treaty of 1866 the 
Cherokee Nation would have a lawful right to lease that Cherokee out- 
let for any time whatever—for five years or for one day? And in this 
connection I ask him whether he has examined section 2116 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, upon which these opinions of Attorneys-General Devens 
and Garland are based? 

Mr. ROGERS. I do not recollect the section named. But, sir, I 
need not answer his question; I have already answered it two or three 
times. The statute states the Cherokee Nation has a possessory right. 
Now, what is a possessory right if it is not to possess and manage it? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Section 2116 provides any Indian tribe 
which leases it 

Mr. ROGERS. Now, I am courteous to the gentleman from Iowa, 
and I should prefer to finish my sentence instead of letting him fin- 
ish it. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Excuse me. Iwas not aware I was break- 
ing into the gentleman’s sentence. 

Mr. ROGERS. Iwill repeat again, the possessory right, by the very 
terms of the treaty, belongs to the Indian nation. What is a possessory 
right if it is not a right to possess these lands? The gentleman puts 
the question to me whether they ean convey away their right. What 
he means by that is whether they can make a contract binding in law. 
I answer in the negative. It is like an infant who undertakes to deal 
with an adult; one may be bound, while the other is not. The Indian 
people, although they made this contract or undertook to make it, the 
moment they undertake to repudiate it, the very moment they protest 
against these white men staying there longer, that moment it becomes 
the duty of the President of the United States to put these white men 
beyond the limits of the Indian Territory. Until there is some posi- 
tive law on that subject there is no power or authority in the President, 
whether the preceding administration or any other ini ion, to 
put these men out in violation of the leases of the Indians themselves. 

Mr. RYAN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RYAN. Ifthe Cherokee Nation has the right to the possession 
of this Cherokee outlet so far as to make a lease with white men for its 
occupation for any given time whatever, what becomes of the right 
ceded by that nation to the United States, by way of treaty, to locate 
friendly Indians on that Territory? It is not at all probable, I have to 
say to my friend, that the Cherokee Nation would find fault with that. 
They would not be prejudiced by it. It would be theirinterest; but, 
if I understand him, they havea right to enjoy that possession even as 
against the United States or anybody else by the terms of their treaty 
unless they can invoke the Government of the United States to protect 
them in some way. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I see there is a great deal of misun- 


derstanding as well as misconstruction as to the treaty itself, and I will 
take the trouble just at this point to read the section of the treaty in 
fall. I have read a portion of it already. It is as follows: 


the 

conveyed in fee-sim 

members in 3 United States may decide. Said lands thus disposed 
fo 


ple 
of to be paid for to be agreed on be- 
tween the said parties in interest, subject to the roval of the President; and 


country west of 96° of nations until thus sold and occupied, after which their 
jurisdiction and right of possession to terminate forever as to each of said dis- 
tricts thus sold occupied. 

Mr. Chairman, I might undertake to elaborate that for a month, but 
it is just What it says. It is that and nothing more. It is that they 
may possess it for any purpose that is I and proper and not in vio- 
lation of any law. They may permit other persons to possess it. For 
instance, they may suffer the hay to be cut from it, as they do in other 
parts of the Territory, on payment of royalty. They may enjoy it. 
Possession means enjoyment. But when the Government settles friend- 
ly tribes upon it then their possessory right eo instanti ceases and they 
have no right longer to possess or enjoy it. That is all there is in it, 
or that can be made out of it. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Let me interrupt the gentleman once 
more ‘an hes 

Mr. ROGERS. I should like to go on and make some progress with 
my remarks, but I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. This is what I wish to say to the gentle- 
man. I wish to be courteous to him, and believe I have been. I beg 
his pardon for having broken into his sentence. The articles read by 
the gentleman are the very articles which were before Attorney-Gen- 
eral Devens at the time he made the decision from which I have quoted. 
Let me read what he says. He says: 


The fair interpretation of this article would seem to be that the lands to which 
it refers were absolutely reserved to the United States, upon the conditions 
therein named, for the settlement thereon of tribes of friendly Indians, The ju- 
risdiction and possession of the Cherokee Nation as to the lands 


time remaining unsold and 
settle its citizens thereon, until the privilege vy egies by the United States to 
settle tribes of friendly Indians of coun 


from time to 


the nation hed pintado citizens from 


Mr. ROGERS. I to read an extract from a judicial opinion 
bearing on the 1. status of the Cherokee outlet, decided by the dis- 
trict court of the United States for the western district of Arkansas: 

By the sixteenth article of the treaty of July 27, 1866, between the United 
States and the Cherokees, it was “that the United States may settle 
friendly Indians in any part of the kee country west of 96°, to betaken in 
compact form, in quantity notexceeding 160 acres for each member ofeach of said 
tribes thus to be settled; the boundaries of each of said districts to be distinctly 
marked, and the land conveyed in fee-simple to each of said tribes to be held 
in common, or „ 

Said lands thus isposed of to be paid for to the Cherokee Nation at such price 
as may be on between the said parties in interest, subject to the ap- 
of the dent; and if they should not agree, then the to 


y the President. possessio: 
jurisdiction over all of said country west of 96° of longitude, until thus sold and 
occupied, after which their jurisdiction and t of possession to terminate 
forever as to each of said districts th ed. 


Ini 
in fee-simple to them for the same; the purchase eee be paid by them or the 
Government of the United States for them to the Cherokees. But until the coun- 
try, or any part of it, is so sold and occupied, the right of possession and juris- 
diction over all of said country west of 96° of longitude to be retained by the 
Cherokees. Here is a plain recognition of the title of the Cherokees by the 
Government of the United States with their right of — — and jurisdiction. 

to 


was never sold by them and occu: by the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, the 
country is still in the condition of set apart and occupied by the Chero- 
kees, and does not come under the designation of Indian country not set apart 
and occupied by the Cherokees. 

Such is the decision of the court on a proper case submitted to it for 
final judgment. If the gentleman finds it in conflict with the opinion 
of Attorney-General Devens (I do not think it is) he ean take his choice. 
I believe the opinion of the court is the law of the case upon the ques- 
tion of the right of possession in the Indians. I believe also the contracts 
or leases to the Indians were void, because any lease for any specified 
time negates the right of the Government at any time to settle friendly 
tribes on the lands; in other words, no lease could be made which would 
nullify the treaty stipulation authorizing the Government to settle the 
friendly tribes in these lands at its pleasure. But if the leases are void 
it does not follow that the right of possession and use is not in the In- 
dians, nor does it follow because they are void that it is the duty of the 
President to put the cattle-men off if they are there by the consent and 
wish of the Indians. But, after all, take it either way, the President 
in these matters has only followed the precedents and the practice of 
the Government evr <ince the treaty of 1806. 
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It seems to me, therefore, that the gentleman from Ilinois was in a 
desperate strait for something upon which to attack the administration. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. My criticism was that he failed to obey the man- 
datory statute of appointing the commission. The other assault I 
made was incidental to that point; and as to the point the gentleman 
now makes, I desire to say that if the last administration violated the 
law I stand ready to condemn it; and the gentleman is not as strong 
or as ingenious as he usually is when he seeks to excuse the present 
Executive by reference to the alleged shortcomings of the last one. 

Mr. ROGERS. My friend discloses the lawyer by a departure in 
pleading. It is not, Mr. Chairman, ted of me, I apprehend, to 
answer but one issue at a time; and I do not expect to let my friend 
dodge the issue. 

I send this record to the desk to be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS. Iask to be zed in myowntime. I have been 
8 oe a great deal. I believe, in fact, I am first on the list on 

Mr. CANNON. Lask that the time of the gentleman be extended. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman will be permitted to proceed with- 
out objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS. I ask the Clerk to read from this RECORD what I send 
to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CAxxON. The gentleman from Iowa has answered the gentleman from 
Louisiana, I wishto make furtheranswer tothe question of the gentleman from 
Louisiana as to whether he did not issue the order to the cattle monopolists to 
get off the Cherokee lands where they occupied millions of acres in that Terri- 
tory. Ido not recollect whether he did, but if he did he ought to have enforced 
it. ee porn | That Executive who had the courage to thrust off the squatters 
who upon claims in Oklahoma certainly ought to have had the nerve 
and 5 drive off half a dozen cattle- men who had taken their cattle upon 
these lands. |Applause.] Z 

And again: 

Mr. Canyon. Oh, all times are proper to enforce the law. Why did not the 
President say to the poor squatter who had taken up his claim in Oklahoma, 
“I will let you stay over the winter and let your one cow feed upon the grass, 
but you must get off in —— . My friend, there is no apol for it. He 
turned the ose uatter o: and allowed cattle monopoliststoremain. [Laugh- 
ter and app! es y 


Mr. ROGERS. That, no doubt, was intended for the Oklahoma 
“boomers”? or some of the gentleman’s friends in Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will permit me, I will say that I 
stand pa 

Mr. ERS. Very well. Mr. Chairman, there is one way that a 
man can be made to stand by a question, and that is to bring him back 
to the record. Now, hesays my defense should not have been by show- 
ing that we had precedents heretofore, but we should have made our 
defense independent of the practice of previous administrations. Mr. 
Chairman, precedents are valuable and practice is valuable. The com- 
mon law itself is made up of long practice and by precedents; and this 
has not only been the precedent under the previous administration, but 
it has been the precedent of the Government from the o ization of 
the Indian country down to the present hour; and yet the President 
and the Secretary of the Interior are to be assailed in this manner be- 
cause they have simply followed what the other administrations have 
done heretofore in the same line. 

But ered = pass to the — consideration of up panion; In the 
Forty: Congress a ion was placed upon the appropria- 
tion bill authorizing the President to negotiate for the lands Included 
in this particular territory, of Which mention has been made in the 
following language: 

The President is hereby authorized to open negotiations with the Creeks— 

Observe the language, is hereby authorized; not that he shall open 
negotiations, or may open negotiations, but he is— 

Hereby authorized to open negotiations with the Creeks, Seminoles, and Cher- 
. settlement under the homestead laws the 
Ui States by 
be ootamas, te hereby appropriate out ot sty money i the Hear) no 
otherwise piles wef m hereunder to be footed to Congress, 

Now the gentleman from Illinois, with unusual solemnity and great 
physical force, asserted yesterday that this statute was mandatory— 
that is to say, that when a man is authorized“ to doa thathe 
tf must” do it. Now I take it that he will not be able to find any 
lawyer who will examine this statute in the light of recognized rules 
of construction who will undertake to say, in view of this of 
the statute, that the President was compelled to open negotiations. 

._ Tassert, Mr. Chairman, that this statute is not mandatory; and in 
the very nature of things it could not be mandatory in that sense in 
which the term is ordinarily used. You authorize him to open negotia- 
tiate unless there is to tiate 
as was stated by my colleague, met in gen- 
represen’ all the five civilized tribes, and 

by solemn resolution declared they would not take any steps toward the 


cession of their rights to the General Government. My information 
from the Interior Department is “that it was not considered wise to 
appoint the commissioners unless there was reasonable hope that the 
result aimed at by the law could be accomplished. All the facts and 
indications appear to be against the successful accomplishment of the 
end desired, and the commission therefore was not appointed,’’ 

But the statute required no commission to be appointed. The man- 
ner of negotiating was not specified. That was left discretionary with 
the President. That perhaps was the usual way to make these nego- 
tiations; but it may be done in any manner deemed prudent and feasi- 
ble by the President. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Would not the best way to have found out 
whether the object could be successfully accomplished or not have been 
to appoint the commission and try it? 

Mr. ROGERS. Thatdepends upon circumstances. Why appointa 
commission when these people themselves had said by resolution in a 
general meeting of their delegates that they would not negotiate. But 
on the other hand,if the question was only one of discretion as to 
whether the commission was to be appointed, then the position assumed 
by the gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. CANNoN] is conceded; because he 
said it was mandatory. If it was a matter of discretion there was 
nothing mandatory in it, and the President might have appointed the 
commission or not as he saw fit. 

But the Secretary of the Interior in his report indicates why it was 
that he thought it was unwise at that period to appoint this commis- 
sion, and Isubmit to my friend that whether he was right or wrong this 
statement of his takes high ground, it takes the correct ground, it takes 
the ground, in my opinion, which the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. WEA- 
VER] ought to take, that is, to discourage these men from undertaking 
by lawless methods to overrun that Indian country without the au- 
thority of law. 

Mr. BLAND. I would like to ask the gentleman from Arkansas if 
the failure of the President to appoint this commission does not invite 
lawlessness in that Territory? understood that law was enacted for 
the purpose of preventing lawlessness. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. That was the object of the law. 

Mr. ROGERS. If the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] will 
possess his soul in patience he will find that I will come to that. 

Mr. BLAND. I have been possessing my soul in patience. I have 
not 3 the gentleman before to-day. 

Mr. ROGERS. I will read what the Secretary of the Interior says 
as I was about to do when last interrupted. 


The unlawful combinations above referred to have rendered it, in my judg- 
ment, unwise to appoint this commission. 


Now, who was to determine whether it was wise or not? Suppose 
the gentleman from Missouri, or the gentleman from Illinois, or my 
friend from Michigan [Mr. CurcHron] all thought it would have been 
wiser to have appointed the commission, should the President have 
acted on the advice of those gentlemen, or on the advice of the distin- 

ished gentleman who presides over that Department, and whose duty 
it is to know all the facts? Should he have asked them for their ad- 
vice in their distant homes in Illinois, Michigan, and Missouri? The 
Secretary proceeds: 

That which gives „ N 
more 3 8 B pa mp ets Moder foror oh i able 
order than a spirit ot lawlessness, The manifestations ofthe latter danger should 
be checked at all times, until the rule of law becomes the daily rule of conduct for 


our le. 
The lands reserved for the accommodation of the Indians are undoubtedly 
much larger in extent than is needed for their wants and accommodation. 


All through this report there is breathed on the part of the Secretary 
of the Interior a desire to see the interests of these people promoted 
and that country opened, not rapidly as you and I might wish, but 
nevertheless to have it opened to civilization and settlement by white 
men as soon as it can be safely done. 

He continues: 

be no harm in recognizing the gradual t slow! i 
JWT... ͤbVdVTdTVTVTbT0GdTC./ ee 
themselves become consolidated upon fewer residential points; but ra- 
pacity and lawlessness will not abide the gradual and gentle method of change, 
and seek by violence and forcible invasion to displace law and treaty and 
sense of o ion to both, and ride rough-shod into possession of the lands of 


the Indian reservations. 
Will it not be a lesson, valuable there and valuable elsewhere— 

Valuable, Mr. Chairman, in this Chamber— 
toshow such transgressors that their way is hard, and that nothing will render tho 
Indian a more permanent: oF — me the change in the use of these 
lands longer, than thaationpts to tavudeund by forces 400 8 
jo tof them? The outlaws and depredators who i they can over- 
ride the Jaw and violate treaty obligations with the Indians will ver the 
impossibility of success when they find themselves confronted by the law of the 
land, stre ened 8 civil and military arm, and backed by the moral sen- 
timent of a just people. 

Whether we concur with these sentiments of the Secretary of the In- 
terior or not, they take a high ground—ground that insists upon the ob- 
servance of the moral obligations and the good faith and the duty that 
we owe to these people by virtue of the terms of the treaty. 

But, Mr. Chairman, at the time this law was passed these boomers 
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were assembled on the border of Kansas ready, if anything was done, 
to swoop down upon this country and take it all upas rapidly as possi- 
ble. And the very result and effect of these negotiations for the accom- 
plishment of that end, if successful, was to give these men who had by 
unlawful combinations undertaken to override this country the abso- 
lute control instead of giving the whole country, including those who 
ina patient and lawful spirit had bided their time, clearly showing their 
desire to observe the requirements of the treaties and laws of the coun- 
try, an equal chance for homes. 
“Mr. HOLMAN. Will the gentleman yield to me for moment? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Theview expressed by the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas is well illustrated in this fact: That the class of persons to whom 
he has referred were assembled on the southern boundary of Kansas, 
entered the Indian Territory, established themselves on the North Fork 
of Canadian River, laid ont a town—not one settlement only, but 
more—on the theory that this Government was intending to open up 
the territory to white settlers, and they intended to get the best set- 
tlement they could obtain. . 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. ROGERS. I wish now to proceed for a little without interrup- 
tion. So that, Mr. Chairman, not only as borne out by the language of 
the Secretary of the Interior, but as sustained by the chairman of the 
subcommittee whose duty it was to investigate that Indian Territory, 
the action of the Government under these circumstances would have 
had the appearance of retreating in the face of these popis who were 
seeking to violate the law. I, for one, sir, will go as quickly and as rap- 
idly by proper roads to accomplish the end desired by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER] and the gentleman from Illinois Fur. CAN- 
NON] as any one, but I do not propose to go over law, over the decisions 
of the court, and over treaty stipulations to accomplish it, in the way 
chosen by those persons who banded together on the borders of Kan- 


sas. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, in reply to what has been 
suggested by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. ROGERS] and the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN] I wish to protest against it 
being understood in this House that the poor men who assembled on 
the border of the Indian Territory, with a view of locating their families 
on lands in that Territory, were lawless men. They were from the 
States of Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, and Iowa, and to my personal 
knowledge a large majority of them were just as law-abiding men as 
this country affords. When the President of the United States ordered 
them to leave the Territory they left. Not only that, but I protest 
against this assault upon those poor people when it is known that the 
cattle syndicates of this country are occupying that Territory in viola- 
tion of law. When those corporations are occupying those lands in dis- 

of the law and of the decisions of two Attorneys-General of the 
United States it is no time to denounce as lawlcss the poor men who 
were trying to go in there to make homes for their families, and I pro- 
test against it. Lappin Ju 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Oklahoma Payne uttered pretty much that 
kind of sentiment in my town two or three years ago. He said he was 
not lawless, but the district court declared upon solemn judgment that 
he was a law-breaker and convicted him of the offense. The gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER] says those men were not lawless. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, I am willing to concede that many of them were duped and 
did not know what they were doing; but the leaders understood it be- 
cause they had been taught it by the law and by the action of the courts. 
They knew that they were law-breakers when they returned into that 
country, having been already convicted of it in the courts. The rank 
and file may have been ignorant; assume they were; still their 8 
was no less unlawful. And a word just here. If they had no right in 
the Indian country, and the Indians did not choose to suffer them to go 
there, and under the treaty called upon the President and had them put 
out, what right have they got to demand that the Indians turn the 
“cattle syndicates” (as the tleman stigmatizes them) out of the 
Territory ifthe Indians were willing they sould stay? It is the dog - in- 
the-manger policy. The argument is, you won’t let me stay, and 
therefore I don’t intend you shall let anybody else stay. 

That kind of an argument will do for a political hobby; but it is 
unsound and illogical. The logic of the situation is, that I have no 
rights there, and therefore I have no business intermeddling with other 
people who are there. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, informed 
the House that the Senate had adopted the following resolutions: 


inted Mr. Joxes, of Nevada, Mr. FRYE, Mr, 
RAY, as said committee, 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. ROGERS. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to convince the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER] that these men were lawless and were 
law-breakers. I read from the report of the Secretary of the Interior, 
and at the last session of Congress I published a letter from the district 
attorney of that district, setting forth in substance these same facts. 
This is the report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs: 


Payne, with a number of old offenders, was arrested and sent to Fort Smith, 
Ark., where they were turned over to the United States marshal September 8, 
1884. There, it is understood, Payne was released upon his own recognizance 
of $1,000 and turned 88 the ee general reported that he was 
back at Hunnewell organizing another expedition for the Indian Territory be- 
fore the troops who took him to Fort Smith could return, 


Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Does not the gentleman know that Payne 
and every other man arrested there begged and pleaded with the courts 
and with the district attorney for a trial? 

Mr. ROGERS. And he got it, and was convicted, and he was in- 
dicted in the same court when he died. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Payne was convicted? 

Mr. ROGERS. Payne was convicted. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. The court expressly held that Payne had 
not violated any law. 

Mr. ROGERS. Well, that is a question of fact, and I presume I am 
about as well posted on that subject as the gentleman from Iowa, as I 
happen to live in the town in which the court sat; and, as I have said, 
I published in the RECORD at the last session of Congress a letter from 
the district attorney substantially setting forth what I have now stated. 
Here is the letter. I will publish it: 


OFFICE or Ustrep STATES Dissricr ATTORNEY, 
Fort Smith, Ark,, February 1, 1885. 
Dear JUDGE+ Your favor of the 28th ultimo paper, to the Payne cases is 
duly received. Payne was not convicted under a statu’ 
time of his death there was a criminal suit pending against him for 
a bps bone — the Indian pesca ee . at that — 
rosecution pending against him for the enforcement of a penal statute against 
ntruders in the Indian co! . (Revised Statutes, sections 2147 and 2148.) 
Prior to this time two other civil suits for the enforcement of this penal statate 
had Payne’s death 
ears befi ese suits was 
contested, prominent lawyers from Saint Louis being sent here to argue ii 
The way the criminal proceeding came to be instituted was because at the 
of Payne’s last arrest sees out to the officers some whisky which he said 
he had introduced, and he defied the Government to proceed against him 
for that; thatin such a proceeding the question would be directly raised as to 
bearer} the country he and his followers were settling was in the Indian 
country. 
When he was brought here, and I was informed of this matter, I concluded to 
accommodate him, and filed the information him with the introdue- 
tion. He then made an a; 


Opna o radi ong reg eee eee 
the ground of an absent witness, by whom he he could prove that he 
did not i the whisky in, but that it was brought by another. I had an- 
no! myself ready for trial, and was perfectly to try the issue in that 
way. The case was continued on his motion. 

suit, together with the third and last civil action, abated at his death. 


his 
At the time the last civil suit was brought 
same character brought 
ers. These have all 
Very 


against Payne were suits of the 
nst each of some twelve or fourteen of his follow- 
me to judgment within the last few days. 


= WM. H. H. CLAYTON. 
Hon. J. H. ROGERS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Commissioner of Indian Affairs proceeds as follows: 


part of December, 1884, a la 
with the avowed object of 
water, on the 


leader, as 

to blie h; d 

—.— rs apre L e y and compel favorable action by Congress in 
Mr. Chairman, I will not undertake to read more of this. It appears 

then that not only were these men lawless in their intrusion, but, by 

the terms of the report of the Secretary of the Interior, it appears that 

Couch, their leader, the successor of Payne, announced that he was ready 


for a collision with the United States troops, the object being to force 

this matter upon the attention of Congress and to secure 1 ion. 
Mr. Chairman, is that the way we are to be prompted to legislate 

here? Are these the influences under which the American is 


to be induced to te? But I go back for a moment to my friend 
from Illinois [Mr. CANNON]. He says the law is mandatory. Let us 
concede, for the sake of the argument, that it is mandatory. Whenis 
it mandatory? ‘Was it the day after the page of the law? Wasit 
four weeks after the passage of the law? Was it six weeks, ten weeks, 
twenty weeks, six months, or forty years? When was it mandatory? 
Mr. CANNON. The appropriation which you carried will last until 
the 30th of June; and it was the intention of Congress that the treaties 
should be modified as far as they could be by the President, and a re- 
port made to this Congress for action here. t 
Mr. ROGERS. The appropriation was only available on the Ist day 
of last July, so that there is a good long period of time within which 
this negotiation may take place, if it is found proper and right under 
all the circumstances that it should take place. So, then, to sum it all 
in the first place, there was nothing mandatory; in the second 
pines, Sf the act was mandatory, the time within which it was to be 
executed has not expired, and the President may exercise his own diş- 
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cretion as to when within that period he will undertake to execute this 
law. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, leaving that branch of the subject, I have but 
little more to say. I have only undertaken to do justice to the admin- 


istration in this matter. 
branch of this subject. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? 

Mr. ROGERS. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAND. I understand that last spring there was some procla- 
mation about removing cattle-men. I would like to know, now that 
these settlers are removed from that Territory, whether the cattle-men 
are away. If not, why not? 

Mr. ROGERS. I donot know whether the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. BLAND] has been in his seat during the time I have been address- 
ing the committe or not; but I have discussed that subject fully, and I 
hope he does not want me to discuss it again. So far as concerns all 
the Territory except the Cherokee outlet, the cattle-men, as I under- 
stand the fact, bave been put out of the Territory. 

Several MEMBERS. Oh, no. 

Mr. CANNON and Mr. RYAN. Not at all. 

Mr. ROGERS. That is my understanding. 

Mr. HOLMAN. ‘They have only been removed by the Government 
where the disturbance occurred, where an appeal was made to the Gov- 
ernment by the Indians—the Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 

Mr. ROGERS. There were two places, as I understand, where these 
cattle-men had congregated. One was upon the portion of country as- 
signed to the Cheyennes and Arapahoes; the other was in the Cherokee 
outlet. If there were any other parts of the Territory which have been 
occupied by the eee of course my remarks do not apply. Iam 
discussing only that part of the question which relates to the Cheyenne 
cad A aas ya lesah sea aad ta aise. Cheiecian Salis I do not discuss 
any other branch of this question because I have not investigated it. 
I should not have discussed these points but for the unjust attacks of 
the gentlemen from Illinois and Iowa on the administration. 

But I have said, so far as the Cherokee outlet is concerned—and Ire- 
peat my statement now for the benefit of the from Mis- 
souri—the President has no power under the law to put these people 
out so long as they are peacefully there with the consent of the Cher- 
okee Nation. That is all I desire to say upon that point, except that 
I presume the others are there under similar conditions. 

I now turn to another branch of the subject. It has been said that 
these people came from Missouri and Kansas and Arkansas. I do not 
know where they came from; I am utterly indifferent about that. Many 
men from my own State and from my own district have written to me 

repeatedly in regard to the opening of this section of country. In dis- 
charge of what I regarded as a public duty as well as an o! tion of per- 
sonal friendship, I have told them that if they should go there they would 
be violators of law; that as yet there was no authority of law for their 
oceupying that region. I have, on the other hand, invited their atten- 
tion to the fact that the great drift of public sentiment is toward the 
opening of that country, and that as good citizens they ought to bide 
their time and take their chances when the Jaw shall have ie Poe 
peaceful and lawful methods of accomplishing their desires. I com- 
mend that advice to the consideration of those gentlemen who are mak- 
Sm Racer Aare SEPRE PROPIA IS Sea that country in violation of 

W. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Who has done that? 

Mr. ROGERS. I take it the great part of your speech was in that 
direction. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I expressly took occasion to say that I did 
not want any man to go there in violation of the rights of the Indians; 
that I desired the Indian title should be first extinguished. It is very 
strange the gentleman from Arkansas should make such a remark as 
he has just uttered. 

Mr. ROGERS. I withdraw the remark. I accept, of course, the 
statement the gentleman now makes. But I understood that the great 
point of his argument was that the Government owned the land and 
these had a right to go there. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Not at all. 

Mr. ROGERS. I withdraw theremark; I will not do the gentleman 
any injustice; but that was my understanding. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Then the gentleman has been ftghting the 
air. Iwish to make this supplemental remark: All Iinsist upon is that 
the Government shall treat alike the cattle syndicates and the other 
people who undertake to go in there; shall keep both classes out until 
they can go in lawfully, 

Mr. ROGERS. Give the President the law, and my word for it in 
thirty days you will not find the eattle- men there. You ought to know 
this. When he felt he had the right he expelled the others. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. The President has the authority now, or 
else his own Attorney-General is wrong. The law adviser of his Cab- 
inet has decided that these leases areinvalid. Why does not the Pres- 
ident issue a proclamation and drive the cattle syndicates out? He 
does not pretend that they have any legal right there; no officer of the 
Government has so pretended. 

Mr. ROGERS. I hope I may now be permitted to proceed without 


I desire now to allude very briefly to another 


further interruption; for Iam nearly yi, e I have no doubt the 
gentleman from Iowa thinks the President the power; but some- 
body else must determine that question. I have no hope of convincing 
him. His mind is not on law, but syndicates, and men will differ upon 
questions of Jaw and questions of power. I wish to say that so far as 
I am personally concerned I indorse the views of the gentleman from 
Ilinois [Mr. CANNON] with reference to the duty of the Government 
in relation to the Indian policy generally; and I am not a new convert 
on that subject. I did not learn what I know about it by a trip to the 
Indian country last summer; I have learned it by some fifteen years of 
study in close contact with these people. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? 

Mr. ROGERS. Always. 

Mr. CANNON. I would remind the gentleman that all of us have 
not been so fortunate in our opportunities for information as the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas, and it is better to learn even late in life than 
not to learn at all. 

Mr. ROGERS. That is true; and I congratulate my friend upon his 
having learned something of the Indian question last summer. 

I said last session, and I want to repeat it now, that in my opinion 
the way to develop the Indian country and civilize the Indians is to 
carry your education of them hand in hand with labor; teach them how 
to work and give them education at the same time: 

Going hand in hand with this is citizenship, courts, and laws. It is coming 
to this. We know it. They know it. It is their interest to accept the situa- 
It is our duty to protect them by humane laws. Sir, it * favorite theme 
of sentimentalists that we must hold sacred the treaties; that 
demand it. Sir, good morals de wise statesmanship dict 
public policy requires that we should establish a humane and an honest gov- 
ernment in country, that life and property should be made safe, that 
and order should be maintained. Sir, 1 would do these people no ee 11 

88 ne of a wiser, a more humane, a more honest 
to a higher plane of Christian ci vilization. Sooner or later it will be done, 
sooner the better for them and for us. 

In this lies the correct solution of the Indian question. So long as 
by lavish appropriation we maintain these people as paupers, whether 

ucated or uneducated, we will have no civilization of them. tis 


—5 


courts and give them law; we must give them law that means protec- 
tion of life and liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Iwill read again 
from what I said at the last session. I quoted from the work of a dis- 
tinguished philanthropist, as follows: 


Lig eager eng pi deve Rio UA piia „1 
tess help to bine hatever most effectually 


Then I added: 


Fw... enaa gehenna Sop cere gt the hoe 
and the chon barf rime aps The Indian will never learn This lesson in SORSOM ls and 
colleges. If Ew we edueatedid learn it, when they return to their own peo- 
ple they must go back to habits and customs, the measures that 
are 


tion, who want churches, schools, ee hom 
spected because humanely enforced. 
There is a solution of this Indian problem in the Indian Territory. We are 
upholding these rotten governments there under the pretense of civilizing the 
Indians, Se justify our conduct by cli iy a that have served their 


purpose, and were never intended as expedients. We 
— the tions iiaa wona ohne WIAR tho e 
ent condition for them. We knew by past that in the march of civiliza- 
tion these Indian governments must give way. 


I was delighted yesterday, Mr. Chairman, when the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CANNON] came squarely up and recognized the fact that 
these treaties with the Indian tribes were but expedients for their 
civilization. They are simply instrumentalities. They have served 
their p so faras the five tribes are concerned. The power is with 
Caen and its duty in the interest of good morals, good government, 
their civilization and development, is to destroy the present systems 
of government in that country, and give them a government that will 
afford protection to life and property. By wise legislation bring them 
in contact with the whites, not as now, with fugitives from justice from 
other States and the bad and lawless elements congregated there, but 
with the sturdy, honest farmer and mechanic, who works and is con- 
tented with work and a quiet and peacefal — and family. When 
this is done, their real civilization will begin. Such is the experience 
of all. It is the testimony of your committee, who have visited the 
tribes in the great West and seen the results of our present policy. 

This does not mean the deprivation of their lands. - It does not mean 
spoliation, All this can be, and should be, scrupulously cared for, and 
their every right carefully guarded by law. Such I believe our duty, 
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= nothing short of this consists with wise statesmanship and national 
nor. 

Mr. WELLBORN. I move that the committee do now rise. + 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. TOWNSHEND reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, having had under consideration the 
Indian appropriation bill, had come to no conclusion thereon. 

Mr. WELLBORN. Mr. Speaker, the general debate on this bill has 
now been protracted for three days, sufficiently long. I therefore move 
that when the House again resolves itself into Committee of the Whole 
for the future consideration of the bill, all general debate be limited to 
sixty minutes—one hour. 

The motion was agreed to. 

. WELLBORN moved to reconsider the vote by which the motion 
was agreed to; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


PRINTING OF CERTAIN TESTIMONY. 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to offer a resolution for pres- 
ent consideration on behalf of the select committee to investigate cer- 
tain telephone matters. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read, after which the Chair 
will ask for objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the select commies appointed under House resolution of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1886, to make inquiry as to certain matters relating to the Pan-Electric 
Company and the Bell Telephone Company have leave to have printed for the 
use of the committee the testimony taken by it and such documents and papers 
relating to matters referred to it as it may require. 

Mr. aaa of-Maine. Is this the unanimous request of the com- 
mittee 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood the gentleman to state that 
he asked it on behalf of the committee. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Is it the unanimous request of the commit- 
tee? 

Mr. BOYLE. Itis. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Would it not be proper to change the form of the 
resolution so as to provide for the printing of a certain number of copies 
for the use of the committee? 

Mr. BOYLE. The desire is to have the testimony printed as it is 
taken day by day so that the committee may have the use of it. 

Mr. SPRINGER, I suggest that the usual custom has been to pro- 
vide that the testimony be printed, and that a hundred or fifty copies 
be printed for the use of the committee. This will enable the com- 
mittee to have the testimony before it day by day for comparison by 
the witnesses, and also at the end of the term, when the committee 
has finished its investigation, the matter will be all in print. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. That is all proper. 

Mr.SPRINGER. The order should be that the testimony be printed, 
and fifty extra copies for the use of the committee. 

Mr, BOYLE, I will so modify ihe resolution. 

The resolution as modified-is as follows: 

That the testimony to be taken by the 


— 


select 


tors relating to the Company and Bell pany be 
p er with such documents er ie matters 
ferred to said committee as it may consider that one hundred 
37 tearsol be printed far the une Of Gon CCOATA: 


The resolution was agreed to. 


Mr. BOYLE moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 


was agreed to; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. . Mr. Speaker, I renew the request of 
this morning for unanimous consent to di the Committee of the 
ale 8 — = na of the Union from the further consideration of 

ouse or u the same u its 

Mr. SPRINGER. What is the unr = PAEAN 

Mr. BEACH. I must maintain my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

FUNERAL OF HON. JOHN F. MILLER. 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, the resolution reported from the Sen- 
ate concerning arrangements to be made for the funeral escort of Sena- 
tor JOHN F. MILLER, of California, contemplates that similar action 
be taken on the part of the House, and that a committee be appointed 
to co-operate with the Senate committee in accompanying the remains 
to California. I therefore offer the resolution which I send to the desk 
and ask its present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read. 

ae 5 read as follows: 

special committee of seven members of the House be ap- 


ted by the the Speaker to accompany a similar committee a: inted the 
pointed t3 to ine the remains of Senator Joux F. MILLER fro 8 


. resolution was agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to Mr. ERMEN- 
TROUT for five days. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. GROUT, by unaninmus consent, leave was granted 
to withdraw papers filed by George W. Kingsbury in support of House 
bills 3805 and 5194, reported adversely in the Forty-eighth Congress, 
without leaving copies on file. 

On motion of Mr. FELIX CAMPBELL, by unanimous consent leave 
was granted to withdraw papers in the case of M. E. Urell without leav- 
ing certified copies. 

And then, on motion of Mr. WELLBORN (at 5 o’clock and 12 min- 
utes p. m.), the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 

The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BALLENTINE: Petition of B. R. Hughes, of Williamson 
County, Tennessee, asking that his war claim be referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BARKSDALE: Papers in the claim of Horatio N. Spencer, 
of Claiborne County, Mississippi—to the same committee. 

By Mr. BARNES: Petition of citizens of Washington County, Geor- 
gia, in favor of the passage of the Blair bill—to the Committee on Ed- 
ucation. 

By Mr. BELMONT: Petition of E. M. Lincoln and 93 others, man- 
ufacturers, vessel-owners, and business men of Glen Cove, Long Island, 
asking an appropriation of $20,000 for the improvement of the harbor 
of Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y.—to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 


Also, petition of Vitit Brothers, citizens of Philadelphia, asking the 
repeal of duties on works of art—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOYLE: Papers in the case of Jeremiah T. Reed, Company 
I, Eleventh Pennsylvania Volunteers, and One hundred and ninetieth 
Pennsylvania Volunteers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. T. M. BROWNE: Petition of J. P. Braden and 21 others, ot 
Fairview, Ind., for the free coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of 72 citizens of Wayne County, and of Willis Whip- 
ple and 101 citizens of Randolph County, Indiana, for the same—to 
the same committee. 

By Mr. CASWELL: Petition of J. B. Johnson and 113 others, pray- 
ing for the sixteenth amendment to the Constitution—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS : Papers relating to the claim of John Jumper, 

to accompany H. R. 5928—to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. COLLINS: Memorial of the United States Brothers’ Pro- 
tective Association, for the admission free of duty of goods of foreign 
exhibitors at its fourth annual exhibition—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of John Holmes and 41 others, citizens of 
Dukes County, Massachusetts, and owners and masters of sailing ves- 
sels, requesting the passage of a law to allow masters and mates of sail- 


re- | ing vessels to be licensed as pilots—to the Committee on Commerce. 


By Mr. DAWSON: Protest by the citizens of Carter County, Mis- 
souri, against the enactment of a bankrupt law—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill appropriating money for the improvement of the Saint 
Francis River, in the State of Missouri—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. DINGLEY: Memorial of B. C. Adams and 55 other ship- 
owners and ship-masters of Camden, Me., for the passage of bill to put 
American sailing vessels on the same footing as to pilotage as American 
steam-vessels—to the Sclect Committee on American Ship-building and 
Ship-owning Interests. 

Also, petition of Eliphalet Thorp and 80 others, of Bristol, Me., for 
the passage of the bill to place American sailing vessels on the same 
basis as to pil as American steam-vessels—to the same committee. 

By Mr. DUNN: Papers in the claims of John B. Keaton, of Arkansas 
County, Arkansas—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition John B. Keaton, of Arkansas—to the same committee. 

By Mr. EDEN: Petition of M. N. Quigley and others, of Windsor, 
III., in favor of the Oklahoma bill—to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Petition of W. F. Strauss and of P. D. 
Warner, favoring the construction of bridge across the Arthur Kill, New 
York Harbor—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. EVERHART: Letter of John H. Babb, asking for a hearing 
on House bill 6295, with sufficient notice to enable heirs to attend—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: Petition of T. M. Bell and others, of George 
Willis and others, and of James Shaw and others, praying that soldiers 
be paid the difference between gold and the currency paid them during 
the war—io the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GROUT: Memorial of G. N. Brigham, in support of House 
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bill 3117, granting a pension to W. A. Phillips—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. HANBACK: Petition of Knights of Labor of Ellis, Kans., 
praying for legislation to alleviate the distress of the laboring classes— 
to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

Also, petition of Benjamn F. Wicoff and 40 others, praying for amend- 
ment to ion laws as recommended by the pension committee of the 
Grand Army of the Republic—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HERMAN: Petitionof citizens of Central Oregon, for contin- 
ued improvement and appropriation for Yaquina Bay, Oregon—to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. JACKSON: Resolutions of the Sons of Veterans, of Beaver 
Falls, Pa., requesting the passage of bill for the relief of widow of Col- 
onel Sirwell, of Pennsylvania—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, evidencein support of the claim of Willis Gilmore—to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petition of 16 business firms of Winston, N. C., 
asking for the passage of the James bill (H. R. 1621) to relieve com- 
mercial travelers, or drummers, from State or local license laws—to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. J. T. JOHNSTON: Petition of R. M. Miller and 270 others, 
soldiers and citizens of Sullivan County, Indiana, asking for the pas- 
sage of House bill 3320, pensioning all Union soldiers, &c. to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of J. W. Jeffries and 45 others, citizens of Park County, 
Indiana, asking for the passage of House bill 4842—to the Committee 
on the Territories. 

By Mr. LIBBEY: Petition of the Knights of Labor of Portsmouth, 
V. ying for the construction by the Government of the Hennepin 
Canal to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

League, asking 


A., 

Also, petition of the Soldiers and Citizens National 
for pensions to all honorably discharged soldiers and sailors of the late 
war—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LONG: Memorial of the Boston preachers’ meeting of the 
Me i Church, for the protection of the Chinese—to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LORE: Petition of Lewis Frederick, for payment for prop- 
erty taken by the United States through the collector of customs at 
Wi Del.—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LOVERING: Remonstrance of the board of directors of the 
Boston Merchants’ Association against any increase of rate on postage 
upon fourth-class matter—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. meee Supers of 31 ora = Serenaan Conty, 
Towa, urging the passage of House bill 659 tion to Honey Cree 
Take Iowa—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. McCOMAS: Petition of John Ward and 40 other soldiers, 
that their in greenbacks, paid when depreciated, be made up in 
present value—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Dr. Daniel Kellers, administrator, Frederick County, 
Maryland, for nent of war claim—to the same committee. 

By Mr. Mc Petition of Labor Assembly No. 3674, of Malvern, 
Ark.—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. MILLARD: Petition in the matter of the claim of Hallam 

i to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MILLER: Papers and proofs relating to pension claim of Ju- 
-lius L. Dewey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: Petition of J. Manchester Haynes and 38 others, 
of Augusta, Me., for the passage of the bill to place American sailing 
vessels on the same basis as to pilotage as American steam-vessels—to 
the Select Committee on American Ship-building and Ship-owning In- 

. terests. 


By Mr. MORRISON: Petition of citizens of Illinois, relating to pat- 
ents—to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. MORROW: Petition of citizens on the Pacific coast, con- 
cerning the observance by the Government of the United States of its 
treaty 8 ions with China—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. NEECE: Petition of 800 citizens of Rock Island and Moline, 
III., and Davenport, Iowa, most of whom have been Government em- 
ployés, praying for the passage of a law to adjust the accounts of labor- 
ers under the eight-hour law—to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, memorials of the ts of Labor of Coble and of Port Byron, 
Ill., praying for the construction of the Hennepin Canal—to the Com- 
mittee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. CHARLES O’NEILL: Petition of the New York Commercial 
Exchange and of many manufacturers and business men of the United 
States, asking that macaroni and other farinaceous be placed 
back on the duty-list—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

| By Mr. PERKINS: Appeal from the workingmen of Kansas, for 

compensation due them for services rendered the Government after the 
enactment of the eight-hour law—to the Committee on Labor. 

} By Mr. PETERS: Petition of officers of Alliance Cemetery Associa- 

| tion, for the passage of a bill granting them certain land in Barton 
County, Kansas—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of workingmen’s committee of Leavenworth, Kans., 

favoring the eight-hour law—to the Committee on Labor. 


By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of marine engineers to have refunded 
a portion of the tax collected from licensed officers of steam-vessels— 
to the Committce on Claims. 

By Mr. T. B. REED: Petition of Jed Frye & Co. and others, fish 
dealers in New York city, in favor of close time for mackerel—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCRANTON: Petition of members of Luzerne County (Pa.) 
bar, for the passage of House bill 2124, altering the judicial districts of 
Pennsylvania—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SENEY: Petition of A. B, Brant, of Ohio, for the passage of 
House bill 1601—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SPOONER: Petition of Charles C. Van Zant and others, citi- 
zens of Newport, R. I., for post-oflice savings-banks—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Charity Organization Society of Newport, R. I., for 
postal savings-banks—to the same committee. 

By Mr. STEELE: Petition of A. S. Thompson and others, and of 
George Awalt and 79 others, asking for the unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. J. W. STEWART: Memorial of George and R. L. Barney, 
relative to the duty on marble—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. W. J. STONE, of Missouri: Petition of William S. Pope, heirs 
of John J. Roe, and others, citizens of Missouri, owners of vessels, river 
steamers, and other craft, with property thereon, for compensation for 
loss of same during the late war, the same having been captured by 
confederate cruisers within the admiralty jurisdiction of the United 
States—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. J. H. TAYLOR: Petition of J. C. Harrison and 47 others, of 
Jefferson County, Ohio, ex-soldiers, praying for the of a bill to 
pay soldiers the difference between gold and greenbacks at the time of 
their payment in 1864, and for other relief—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. J. R. THOMAS: Petition of E. M. Low and a large number 
of citizens of Pulaski County, Illinois, favoring certain pension legisla- 
tion by the present Congress—to the same committee. 

Also, petition of Hardin Bostick and others, citizens of Murphys- 
borough, III., favoring the same—to the same committee. 

Also, petition for relief of Thomas D. McAlpine—to the same com- 
mittee. 

By Mr. TUCKER: Petition of citizens of Virginia for the increase of 
salaries of district judges—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHEELER: Papers relating to the claim of the Mobile Ma- 
rine Dock Company—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition and papers relating to the claims of James C. Young, 
of Enoch H. Garner, and of Thomas Hightower, colored—to the same 
committee. 

By Mr. A. C. WHITE: Papers in the case of Philip Arner, for relief 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WORTHINGTON: Petition of Assembly 3371, Knights of 
Labor, of Galesburg, III., for Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on 
Railways and Canals. 


The following petitions, praying Congress to place the coinage of silver 
upon an equality with gold; that there beissued coin certificates of one, 
two, and five dollars, the same being made alegal tender; that one and 
two dollar legal-tender notes be issued, and that the public debt be paid 
as rapidly as possible by applying for this pı the idle surplus now 
in the Treasury, were presented and severally referred to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures: 

By Mr. McCOMAS: Petition of John A. Martin and 33 others, citi- 
zens of Pekin, Alleghany County, Maryland. 

By Mr. EDEN: Petition of John Funk and others, of Shelby County, 
Illinois. 

By Mr. HANBACK: Of J. L. Britendall and 50 others, of Kansas. 

By Mr. WAKEFIELD: Of 27 citizens of Lincoln County, Minne- 
sota; and of 46 citizens of Lake Benton, Minn. 


The dee pation; praying Congress for the enactment of alaw 
requiring scientific temperance instruction in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, in the Territories, and in the Military and Naval 
eee aoe Indian and colored schools, supported wholly or in part 
by money from the national Treasury, were presented and severally re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. COMSTOCK: Of Hon. Curtis Buck and 16 other lawyers, 9 
physicians, 25 clergymen, 36 teachers, 159 business men, and 39 officers 
of temperance and other societies, of Allegan, Kent, and Ottawa Coun- 
ties, Michigan. 

By Mr. FLEEGER: Of Hon. W. R. Murphy, 6 physicians, 13 clergy- 
men, 46 teachers, 46 business men, and 35 officers of temperance and 
other societies, of Mercer and Crawford Counties, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. MAYBURY: Of Hon. George A. Starkweather, D. Forbes, 
M. D., and 2 other lawyers, 11 physicians, 6 clergymen, 14 teachers, 
105 business men, and 15 officers of temperance and other societies, of 
Wayne County, Michigan. 

By Mr. MOFFATT: Of William E. P. Royce, 12 clergymen, 3 phy- 
sicians, 2 lawyers, 9 teachers, 63 business men, and 7 officers of tem- 
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2 and other societies of Delta, Traverse, and Delaware Counties, 
chigan. 

By Mr. O'DONNELL: Of 16 clergymen, 12 physicians, 8 lawyers, 
10 teachers, 137 business men, and 50 officers of temperance and other 
societies of Barry, Branch, and Calhoun Counties, Michigan. 

By Mr. PIDCOCK: Of Rey. Thomas H. Jacobus and 15 other clergy- 
men, 15 physicians, 12 lawyers, 16 teachers, 92 business men, and 31 
officers of temperance and other societies, of Hunterdon and Warren 
Counties, New Jersey. 

By Mr. SWOPE: Of Rev. George Scholl and 15 other clergymen, 15 
physicians, 2 lawyers, 16 teachers, 137 business men, 49 officers of tem- 
perance and other societies of York County, Pennsylvania. 


SENATE. 
FRIDAY, March 12, 1886. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. E. D. HUNTLEY, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 5552) for the relief of James Cain was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a petition of Knights of La- 
bor of Mansfield, Ohio, praying for liberal appropriations for public 
works, and especially for the construction of the Hennepin Canal; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Knights of Labor of Mans- 
field, Ohio, favoring an increase of the wages of employés in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office; which were referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 

He also presented a memorial of citizens of Bellville, Ohio, remon- 
strating against an increase of postage on fourth-class mail matter; 
which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I present a petition of the local assembly of the 
Knights of Labor of Nevada, Mo., praying that the Government make 
liberal appropriations of the surplus revenue for the construction of 
works of internal improvement of national importance, &c., and in- 
dorsing the construction by the Government of the Hennepin Canal. 
I move that the petitios be referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. EVARTS presented a petition of 8 clergymen, 5 physicians, 6 
lawyers, 10 teachers, 97 business men, and 17 officers of temperance and 
other societies, citizens of and Schoharie Counties, New York, 
praying for the enactment of a law requiring scientific temperance in- 
struction in schools under Federal jurisdiction; which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of 16 citizens of New York city, praying 
for the abolition of the Presidency; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. 

He also presented the petition of Jacob L. Seixas, of New York 
city, praying certain legislation touching his claim against the Gov- 
ernment of Venezuela; which was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr. HOAR presented resolutions adopted by Knights of Labor of the 
city of Chelsea, Mass., favoring the construction by the Government of 
the Hennepin Canal, &c.; which were referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, presented a petition of members of the Lin- 
den monthly meeting of Friends of Dallas County, Iowa, praying for 
the passage of Senate bill No. 355, to promote peace among nations, for 
the creation of a tribunal for international arbitration, and for other 
purposes; which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. PLUMB. I present a petition of Knights of Labor of Salina, 
Kans,, praying for the construction by the Government of the Henne- 
pin Canal. This petition has been printed pro bono publico, like the 
former ones on the same subject. I move that it be referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PLUMB. I present the petition of Alfred Taylor and other cit- 
izens of North Lawrence, Kans., praying for the opening of Oklahoma 
to settlement by means of the bill known as the Weaver bill. I move 
that the petition be referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PLUMB presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Coffeyville, 
Kans., praying for such legislation as will prevent the immigration of 
Chinese into the United States; which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MILLER presented a petition of citizens of the United States, 
praying for the passage of the bill providing for the establishment of a 
system of postal savings-banks; which was referred to the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of Knights of Labor of Seneca Falls, 
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N. V., remonstrating against the passage of Senate bills Nos. 265 and 
1803 and House bill No. 999, relating to pilots and pilotage; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. McMILLAN presented a petition of citizens of Boston, Mass., 
and a petition of citizens of Buffalo, N. Y., praying for the passage of 
a bill to require the testing of chains and anchors and for the better 
securing of life and property on shipboard; which were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. BLAIR presented the petition of Albert P. Colby, of London- 
derry, N. H., praying for the passage of a bill to extend the time of 
filing declarations in pension cases; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. INGALLS, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, to 
whom were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment: 

A bill (S. 766) for the relief of Francis Denmead; and 

A bill (S. 1854) authorizing the Treasurer of the United States to 
credit the District of Columbia with certain moneys in lieu of invest- 
ing the same in bonds. 

Mr. MAXEY, from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 1805) for the relief of Miss Rosa Wal- 
lace, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. SEWELL introduced a bill (S. 1858) authorizing the President 
to appoint and retire Joseph Dickinson, late a lieutenant-colonel and 
assistant adjutant-general, United States Army; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. COLQUITT. By the request of a number of citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia I introduce a bill. 

The bill (S. 1859) to prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors within 
one mile of the National Soldiers’ Home, in the District of Columbia, 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. INGALLS introduced a bill (S. 1860) to establish a light-ship 
off the entrance to Chesapeake Bay; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MANDERSON introduced a bill (S. 1861) to provide for the sale 
of the site of Fort Omaha, Nebraska, the sale or removal of the im- 
provements thereof, and for a new site and the construction of suitable 
buildings thereon; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. SEWELL introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 54) referring the 
controversy between the United States and Venezuela in respect to awards 
which were rendered at Caracas in favor of citizens of the United States 
in the year 1868 to the executive branch of the Government; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 

On motion of Mr. COCKRELL, it was 


Ordered, That the papers relating to claim of the Albemarle and Chesapeake 

om Company be taken from the files and referred to the Committee on Naval 
rs. 
GOVERNMENT PIER NEAR LEWES, DEL. 

Mr. SAULSBURY submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed to cause 
an examination to be made of the “Government pier“ on the Delaware Bay, 
near Lewes, in the County of Sussex and State of Delaware, with the view of 
ascertaining the probable cost of completing the superstructure thereof wholly 
of iron, so as to render the same available for the interchange of traffic and 
promotion of commerce, as contemplated by the act of Congress authorizing its 
construction, and that he furnish to the Senate as carly as practicable an esti- 
mate of the cost of so completing the same. 


FUNERAL OF SENATOR JOHN F. MILLER, 


Mr. FRYE. I offer the following resolution and ask for its present 
consideration: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, authorized 
and directed to pay from the miscellaneous items of the contingent fund of the 
Senate the n funeral expenses and those of transpo: the remains 
of the late Hon, Jonny F. MILLER to the State of California, as set forth in the 
resolution of March 11, 1886, upon vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
committee and audited by the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chairis of the opinion that the 
law and rule require that such a resolution shall be referred to the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
unless by unanimous consent the Senate otherwise order. 

Mr. FRYE. That is what I intended to ask—unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine asks unani- 
mous consent for the consideration of this resolution atthistime. The 
Chair hears no objection, and the question is on the adoption of the 
resolution. 

The resolution was to. 

Mr. FRYE. I take this opportunity to ask to be excused from service 
on the committee appointed to attend the remains of the late Senator 
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MILLER to California. I have received information since I was: ap- 
pointed which makes it absolutely impossible for me to go. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will withhold action for 
the present upon the request of the Senator from Maine. 


NATIONAL SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANIES, 


Mr; PIKE. On the 2d of March I entered a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the Senate postponed indefinitely the bill (S. 346) to 
amend an act entitled An act to incorporate the National Safe Deposit 


Company of W. in the District of Columbia, approved Jan- 
uary 22, 1867, and the bill (S. 62) enlarging the powers of the Wash- 
ington 


e Deposit Company, and for other eee I desire the re- 
consideration at this time for the purpose of moving a recommitment 
of the bills. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hampshire 
moves to reconsider the vote by which the bills named by him were in- 
definitely postponed. If there be no objection the order of the Senate 
indefinitely, postponing these bills will be reconsidered. The Chair 
hears none, 

Mr. PIKE. I now move that the bills be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE’ FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the House the invitation of the Senate, and will attend 
F d the funeral services of the late Senator Joun F. MILLER, of California, 

the Senate Chamber, on Saturday, March 13,at 12 m. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the following 
bills; in which it requested the coneurrenee of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 5218) to provide an American register for the steamship 

of New, York city; and 


A bill (H. R. 3039) to refund to Denton & Sage, of Chicago, III., the 


sum of 81,549.67, duties paid on sixty hogsheads of sugar. 
SAINT PAUL AND SIOUX. CITY RAILROAD GRANT: 


The PRESIDENT pro ar Paes If there be no further: concurrent 
or other resolutions’? the Calendar is in order under the eighth rule. 

Mr. PLUMB.. Is the formal morning business concluded? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 

Mr: PLUMB., Then I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Senate bill 149. 

The PRESIDENT pro lempore. The morning business being closed, 
the Senator from Kansas moves that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the bill named by him. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 149) forfeiting a part 
of certain lands granted to the State of Iowa to aid in the construction 
of railroads in that State, and for other purposes, the pending question 
being on the amendment proposed by Mr. SPOONER to section 2 of the 
bill 


Mr. PLUMB.. Mr. President; I dò not design in any respect to im- 
ugn the good faith of the Senator from Wisconsin. ‘That is to say, I 
tore no doubt he desires the passage of this bill and that the purpose 
which he has in mind in the presentation of the pending amendment 
is entirely justifiable from his standpoint: But I desire to explain to 
the Senate why I am constrained to oppose it. 

This bill is a bill for peace. It is for the purpose of settling a con- 
troversy which can never be settled finally, until it is settled in the 
courts. It provides an absolutely impartial tribunal for the p 
of settling the rights of every person, the Government included, to the 
lands which are the subject of controversy. 

The Senator from Wisconsin has stated to me privately, what I have 
no doubt he will state publicly, that the amount of lands which have 
been certified to the State of Iowa for the benefit of the Sionx City and 
Saint Paul Railroad Company and which have not been certified or 
patented to the railroad. company, which as he claims are in contro- 
versy between the Milwaukee and Saint Paul Company and the Sioux 
City and Saint Paul Company, is about 17,000 acres. They are the 
lands that, naturally came in conflict between these two companies by 
reason of the intersection of the routes of the companies at the point 
named in the statute granting the lands. 

But there is one insuperable objection to this amendment to which 
no allusion, I think, bas been made, and that is this: These lands are 
described in the bill as the lands which were patented to the State of 
Iowa for the use and benefit of the Sioux City and Saint Paul Railway 
Company. That expression is used, not; ſor the purpose of stating a 
fact, but for- the purpose of describing the land. The fact is the title 
to the lands is not in the State of Iowa: The State of Iowa by its 
eee ee, 1884, as diselosed in the report 

* this bill, reconveyed to the United States all these lands. 
Tt h held them only as a trustee. But by the law applicable alike to 
both com these lands are bound to go through the hands of the 
State of Iowa in order that they may finally, become the property of 
the company, unless Congress shall prescribe some other way. 


Therefore we must provide now some way: whereby these lands may 
go to those several companies if they are to get them, or they will never 
get them; that: is; a new way, or to reaffirm the old way. In other 
words, no court: now; upon the state of facts as it exists at:this: mo- 
ment, can give to either one of these railroad companies one single acre 
of these lands. CCC 
the Senator from 5 now pending in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, absolutely be nothing more than an 
arbitration. It can have no legal effect whatever as determining what 
is to become of these lands. They can not pass out of tlie United States 
until Congress shall have I upon that point. I do not mean 
to say as a matter of fact that even if the Interior Department were 
now to ify these lands to the State of Iowa, the Legislature of Iowa 
would not authorize their conveyance to these companies until these 
issues were determined by a court. This has become the subject of dis- 
cussion in that State, and the result of the discussion is shown by the 
action of the Legislature in declining to authorize the conveyance of 
these lands to the railroad company and to their reconveyance of them 
to the United States, re, we are to deal with: this as a new 
question so far at least as the title of the lands is concerned, and we 
must now provide de novo as to how that title shall be settled and how 
it shall from the United States if it is to pass at all. 

So it is just as essential to the Milwaukee and Saint Paul Railway. 
Company, as claimants for these lands, that there shall be affirmative 
legislation providing for the determination of their rights and of some 

ite ar passing the title to whatever lands they may substantiate their 

as it would have been if no legislation had ever been passed. 

As Isaid, this is a bill in the interest of pence. Eversince [have been 
a member of the Publie Lands Committee there has been before that 
committee at every session of -what is known, and what has 
now: become still more famous, as the Des Moines River land case, a 
case in which Congress sought by legislation. to remedy. some of the 
wrongs, or mistakes, or errors, or whatever you may call them, that 
had grown out of the administration of the act giving lands to improve 
the navigation of the Des Moines River; and every time Congress acted 
it made the case worse, until finally we were driven as a last resort to 
send the question to the courts in order that the issues might he settled 
in such a way that we could 1 te intelligently for the purpose of 
determining whether it reg. the United States, or to recognize the 
wrong it had done and or otherwise. 

The situation in „„ lands is verysimilar, and no settle- 
ment which is not final, as only a judicial determination can be, will 
prevent the State coming here year after year and year aſter year until 
finally we shall do that perforce which we ought to have phe in the 

ion of the controy 

Ido not say that the Senator’s-amendment has any wider scope than 
he attributes to it; but I suspect that it would prove to be a Trojan 
horse. I fear so at least. I do not mean to say that I think there 
would be collusion between these two railroad companies. It is not 
necessary to lay such a broad foundation as that to oppose the amend- 
ment. The mere suggestion that such might be the case illustrates the 
unwisdom, I think, of legislation which would: not only permit it but 
would give legal effect to it. 

Is there any reason why lands which were granted twenty-two years 
ago and which have not yet passed to the railroad company, and which 
by reason of various occurrences set out in the report have finally come 
back from the State of Iowa to the National Government; should not 
now be made the. suhject of contention to ascertain exactly where the 
title is or where it ought to be? I know the Senator from Wisconsin 
is sufficiently assured of the rightfulness of the claim of the company 
in whose interest he has proposed the amendment not to doubt foran 
instant that it can maintain its claim to these lands in the courts: If 
that be true, then it runs no risk in tlie premises; and if it be not true, 
then he would be the last man in the world to stand here and say that 
it ought to have that by reason of legislation which it can not get by 
litigation. 

Mr: President, every time we touch one of these land- graut questions 
there are exposed | controversies: and contentions: about title not only 
of the most serious kind, but of a kind that affect: the people in the 
communities in which the controversies exist: Weare on the thresh- 
old now confronted with the necessity of settling these questions that 
have arisen during nearly. forty years of administration of the General 
Land Office, and we ought to settle them in such a way that at once 
when we liave passed a law it shall be the end of controversy, or if con- 
troversy remains it shall only be a controversy: to be submitted to the 
courts, whose judgments once rendered are final:. It was because not 
appreciating the situation the Co of; 1861 and 1862 and on to 
1873, that dealt with the Des Moines River question, that dealt withit 
in such a way that every time they touched it: they: left: it: in ane 
condition than it was before. 

The bill is so fair that no one has yet attacked its structure, that no 
one has yet assailed its: purpose, and no one has denied that the ma- 
chinery of it-was ample: und as perfect as human ingenuity and human 
language can make it to accomplish the purpose of settling this discus- 
sion. Can any one object to that? Is there any one whose rights are 
so sacred that, though in a condition not to be settled unless we legis- 
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islate one-way or the other; he will not 
to be adjudicated: on by the courts of the 


y submit those rights 
?- Ithink-not; and I 
think it is not to the interest; if I may presume to say so, of the Mil- 


waukee and Saint Paul company, eee e ; to interpose 
for one single moment to of this ‘or to in any 
way amend it so that it eee e with 
regard to any of the lands which are the subject of controversy, and 
which by the action of the Legislature of Iowa, have been reconveyed 
to the United States, and, therefore, the title being porſect in the Gov- 
ee all this time something must be done which will take that 
tle out. 

It is because I believe this bill will promote a just settlement; it is 
because I know that until a just settlement is made and one which shall 
have back of it the fiat of the courts, there will be nosettlement worth 
the name in that section of country, that I have assisted in drawing, 
have from the committee, and that I advocate the cee of, 
the bill; and I think that it would fall short of accomplishing the 
pose it has in view, either ſor the main ohject which induced its gS 
sentation or for that which the Senator from Wisconsin hasin view, if 
it:were amended in any essential particularas he proposes to amend it. 

Therefore, as I said, this bill representing the judgment of two sep- 
arate committees of this body, that is the Public Lands Committee at 
two separate Congresses, pe (Baste without objection so faras its ob- 
ject is concerned, and with only the objection. that it may possibly 
trench too far in the direction indicated by the Senator: from Wiscon- 
sin—this bill as it came from the committee ought to receive the sanc- 
tion of the Senate in order that it may speedily become a law. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr: President, I realize very fully the strength of 
the combination created by the union of the two Senators, the chairman 
of the Committee on Public: Lands and the Senator from Iowa, against 
the amendment, and I should despair of its adoption by the 
Senate if I did not think I knew that it ought to be adopted. I can 
not permit even the Senator from Kansas, for- whom I have great re- 
spect, to make against the amendment a false issue. He has no right 
to intimate the possibility that my statement that I was in favor of the 
bill with this amendment was not made in perfect good faith. 

Mr. PLUMB. If the Senator understood me to intimate that he was 
3 in perfect good faith at every step, he misunderstood me 
entirely. 

Mr. SPOONER. I stated to to the Senate y as J state to the 
Senate again to-day, that regarding the bill as a bill of peace, affording 
an appropriate tribunal for the trial and determination of the contro- 
versy which I conceive to existasto the company named in the bill, which 
it is alleged has defaulted, I shall vote for the bill with this amendment. 
The Committee on Public Lands has not passed upon the amendment. 
The Committee on Public Lands has not considered the amendment, 
either at the last Congress or at the present Congress. I do not know 
until the subject was introduced into the Senate yesterday, that any 
member of the Committee on Public Lands, except its chairman, had 
ever considered the phase of the question which is presented by the 
amendment. The bill had been reported to the Senate before the gen- 
tlemen who are interested in the amendment and ask to have it adopted 
for their protection knew of the bill at all, and they have had no hear- 
ing upon it: Although they have grave: interests at stake in it they 
have no hearing upon it before the Committee on Public Lands. 
So the opinion given against it by, the chairman of the committee to- 
day is not the opinion of the committee, but is his own opinion simply, 
which I admit is entitled to great weight. 

Now if Senators will take the trouble to look at the report submit- 
ted by the Committee on Public Lands, if they will take the trouble to 
read the speech, very full and very accurate, which the chairman of 
that committee presented to the Senate in favor of the bill when he 
called it up, they will find that the phase of it which I am g 
to the Senate is not considered either in the report or in the speech. 

Mr. President, the fact must be admitted that this bill involves lands 
patented to the State of Iowa for the use and benefit of the Sioux City 
and Saint Paul Railway Company which the courts: have decided be- 
long to another company. Because the Government of the United 
States has a controversy with the Sioux City company on account of its 
failure to complete its road, why should the Senate of the United States 
involve in the litigation lands which the court shall decide 
and that the highest court in the United States— belong to another 
company which completed its road within the time prescribed ? 

There are two pliases to this bill. One is the controversy which the 
Government has with the Sioux City and Saint Paul company, and the 
other is the relation of the Government to the Milwaukee and Saint 
Paul company. I stated to the Senate yesterday and I have the cer- 
tificate here before me that the governor of Iowa under the great seal 
of that State certified that the Milwaukee and Saint Paul company com- 
pléted its road to the intersection point within the time, and in strict 
accordance with the act: of the Iowa Legislature and with the act of 
Congress. What reason has the Senator given to the Senate why the 
lands earned by the Milwaukee and Saint Paul Railway Company should 
be involved in this litigation? He has given none, and I think that 
he can give none. 

The Senator from Kansas suggested tht these lands had been al- 


ready certified or conveyed back by the State of Iowa to the Govern- 
ment of the United States: He is mistaken. The very act of Iowa 
which. authorizes the governor of that State to convey back certain 
lands to the United States excepts the lands in these counties, Dickin- 
son and O’Brien. 

Ido not wish to take up the time of the Senate any further in dis- 
cussing this amendment. I have submitted it in good faith, and I 
think it ought to be adopted. Its language is not: susceptible of mis- 
construction. It simply proposes and that is the whole of it to take 
out of the litigation proposed by this bill such lands as the Supreme 
Court of the United States shall decide have been earned by this other 
company. Unless some other reason is given to the Senate than has 
been given why these lands should be involved in this litigation, this 
amendment ought to be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VoorHErs in the chair). The 
question is on the adoption of the amendment: offered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER]. 

Mr. SAULSBURY.. I desire to ask the Senator from Wisconsin in 
reference to this amendment. Suppose theamendment he adopted, sup- 
pose the Supreme Court passes on the question now before it between 
the railroad companies, What would be the status of the lands? 

Mr. SPOONER. As L stated to the Senate a moment ago in answer 
to the statement made by the chairman of the Committee on Pablic 
Lands, the act of the Legislature of Iowa under which certain lands 
have been conveyed by the governor of Iowa back to the United States 
excepts the lands in Dickinson and O’Brien Counties, where the lands in 
question are. The title to these lands is in the State of Iowa. The State 
of Iowa has not conveyed them to the company pending the determina- 
tion of this litigation. This litigation will end ina few- days. If the 
Supreme Court of the United States shall decide as the circuit court 
decided and as Mr. Justice Miller than whom there is no greater judge 
living — decided, that the Milwaukee and Saint Paul Railway Com- 
pany had earned, as it undoubtedly had, one-half of these lands, there 
is no reason to suppose that the State of Iowa will hesitate to convey 
the lands to that company. If this bill passes without the amendment 
the district attorney of the United States must, notwithstanding the de- 
cision, embrace these lands in this litigation. 

Mr. CONGER. I wish to ask one question of the Senator from Iowa. 
I ask whether the lands he proposes by his amendment to except out of 
the provisions of this bill are lands which the circuit court of the United 
States has decided u 

Mr. SPOONER. a they are lands which the circuit court of 
the United States has decreed, by specific sections, to have been earned 
by the Milwaukee and Saint Paul Railway Company by the construc- 
tion of its road; within the time, to the intersection point. 

Mr. CONGER. And the suit in which that decision has been ren- 
dered ‘has been a ed to the Supreme Court? 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes, sir; and will be argued next Monday. 

Mr. CONGER. The object of the amendment is that it shall be un- 
disturbed by this act of Congress? 

Mr. SPOONER. The ohet is that whatever lands the Supreme 
Gurt shall decide were earned by the Milwaukee and Saint Paul Com- 
pany shall not be drawn into this litigation, 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin 
is somewhat at mault with reference to his statement concerning the 
legislation of the General Assembly of the State of Iowa. The aet by 
which the State resumed these lands was passed in 1882, and is not the 
act of 1884 to which the Senator refers. 

Mr. SPOONER, Will the Senator from Iowa permit me to interrupt 
him ? 

Mr. WILSON; of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. SPOONER. I did not reſer to the act of 1882; I'referred to the 
act of 1884, 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I so understood the Senator. 

Mr. SPOONER, Under which it is said the governor of Iowa lias 
reconveyed to the United States certain lands. I reſerred to that act for 
the purpose of calling attention to the fact that the act itself excepta 
from his authority to convey back: to the United States the lands in 
Dickinson and O’Brien Counties. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Ido not understand that a conveyance has 
been made. The first section of the act of 1882 provides: 
hone cnet Sant Ps 5 e 8 soon Me 
the General Assembly of the State of Iowa, which have not been earned by said 
railroad company by a.compliance with a the conditions, of said grant, be, and the 
same are oie absolutely and entirely resumed by the State of Fine and thas 


the same be, and are; absolutely 5 in said State as if the same had never 
been to said railroad company, 


That is the complete resumption under the act of 1882. The act of 
1884 was one which provided in the second section thereof that— 


The governor of the State of Iowa is hereby authorized ‘and directed to cer- 
tify. to the Seeretary-of the Interior all lands which have heretofore been patented 
to the State to nid in the construction of said _railroad,and which have ee. 
patented by the State to the Sioux City and Saint Paul Railroad Company, 
the list of land so certified by the governor shall be presumed to be the pred tows 

— or 9 by section 1 of thisact: ue That nothing in this 
to apply to lands situated in the counties 
Dickinson and O'Brien. 
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But this has no reference whatever to the act of resumption by the 
State. The State resumed the entire body of unearned lands, and the 
controversy involved grows out in part of the change of line by the com- 

y in its construction from that of the definitely located line which 
it filed in the Department. 

The Senator from Kansas, the chairman of the Committee on Public 
Lands, has said that this is a bill for ; and itis. If the bill shall 
pass without this amendment we have an opportunity to have 
peace established. Ifitshall pass with this amendment, then hereafter, 
after all has been settled that can be settled under the bill with the 
amendment, after all that shall have been accomplished, Congress will 
again be applied to for remedy. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator at some time conven- 
ient to him a question. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I will hear it now. 

Mr. HOAR. Suppose this amendment be not passed, will it not be the 
tluty of the district attorney under the bill, if it becomes a law, to make 
parties to the suit persons whose title to their land will have been de- 
clared by the Supreme Court of the United States in the pending suit? 
And, if that be true, will not those persons who have once sustained 
their title in the highest court of the country be at the risk of having 
a judgment go against them, ex to that possibility, or be obliged 
to again employ counsel and defend themselves anew? 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Why, Mr. President, if the case to which 
the Senator from Massachusetts refers as the one in which these parties 
may receive a decree establishing their rights, involved all the parties, 
who may be such, to the record, under the operation of this bill if it 
shall pass, then I would answer him that for such pos to appear and 
plead that decree would be a complete answer. But there is no such 
case pending. The United States is not a party in the pending suit. 

Mr. HOAR. I donot quite get the answer of the Senator from Iowa. 
My inquiry is whether it will not be the duty of the district attorney 
under this bill, if it remains unchanged, to make parties to the pro- 
posed suit persons whose title is in controversy in the pending case in 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and whether therefore, even 
if their title is affirmed so far as that case goes between the litigants 
there, they will not still be compelled to employ counsel and to attend 
the new case 2 to the Supreme Court of the United States in 
order to deſend their title over again? 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Undoubtedly, if the district attorney should 
make them ies, 

Mr. HOAR, _ Is he not bound to make them such? 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. To this suit they would have to do just 
what any other parties in a suit would do, take care of their own in- 
terests, as all parties do take care of their interests in lawsuits; but 
there is no determination complete relative to the controversy concern- 
ing these lands except by the passage of this bill without the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMILLAN, Is there sny doubt which can arise about the title 
to these lands, except such as will arise out of the question of perform- 
ance or non-performance of the conditions of the act by which these lands 
were granted to the State of Iowa for the purpose of constructing the 
McGregor road? And if that be so, are not all the parties in interest to 
that question embraced in the action now pending in the Supreme Court 
upon an appeal from the decision of the circuit court in Iowa? 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I answer the question of the Senator from 
Minnesota most emphatically in the negative. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Iunderstand the governor of the State of Iowa is 
a party to that action, and both railroad companies are parties to that 
action. Under the act of Congress and in the present condition of the 
case all questions must arise ont of that land grant. No person can have 
any interest in the lands except under that act. 

Mr. WILSON, of lowa. The Senator is mistaken again, for the rea- 
son that the act making the grant specially provides that these lands, 
in case of failure of the company and State to complete the railroads 
according to the terms of the grant, shall revert to the United States. 

Mr. McMILLAN. But there is no question of failure, because there 
is a complete performance of the construction of the McGregor road be- 
tween both termini. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. The failure of one involves the overlapping 
limits as concerning both. 

Mr. SPOONER. Do I understand the Senator from Iowa to state to 
the Senate as a proposition of law that under this land-grant act, if one 
company built its whole road within the time limited, 227 miles, and 
the other company failed to construct a few miles of its road, thereby 
the 5 1775 Which has complied forſeits any of its rights? 

Mr. W N, of Iowa. No, sir; I hope the Senator does not so un- 
derstand me; but I can make him a statement which I hope he will 
understand; and that is to say that although the Milwaukee and Saint 
Paul Railroad Company has constructed its road to Sheldon, the ques- 
tion involved in the change of the line of definite location and the fail- 
ure of the Sioux City and Saint Paul company to construct its line does 
eoncern the Milwaukee and Saint Paul company so far as the over- 


lapping limits within the grant may be concerned; for if it is to be ad- 
justed on the constructed line then there is one quantity, if it is to be 
adjusted on the line of definite location then there is another quantity. 

Mr. SPOONER. I desire to say to the Senator from Iowa, in justice 
to myself, that I comprehend the statement which he has just made; 
but I desire to say to him, in justice to myself, that I understand, asa 
matterof law, there is no earthly foundation for that statement. Every 
land grant that ever has been made by the Congress of the United 
States has been adjusted, as I stated to the Senate yesterday, not upon 
the line of construction but upon the line of location, and the Supreme 
Court has decided such to be the law. Twenty years ago the Su- 
preme Court of the United States decided in a case which I had the 
honor to argue there, that the rights of the State and the company in the 
land grant were fixed by the filing in the Department of the map of def- 
inite location. That map was filed by this company, and the grant and 
its limits became definite and fixed. The deflection, as I showed to the 
Senate yesterday, in the line of construction, while it might under some 
circumstances raise a question as to whether the company had not aban- 
doned its rights under the land t, does not change and never has 
been considered as changing in the slightest degree the limits of the 
grant—either the primary or the indemnity limits—so that the change 
in the constructed road, which in this particular case was only 3 miles, 
and it was sanctioned by the Department. has nothing whatever to do 
with the question of adjustment. 

Now, Mr. President, a word more, and I shall trouble the Senate no 
more upon this amendment. ~ I thank the Senator from Iowa for call- 
ing my attention to the act of 1882, and for stating to the Senate that 
the Senator from Kansas was mistaken in saying that the governor of 
Iowa had executed any conveyance of these lands back to the United 
States. The State of Iowa never has resumed or undertaken to resume 
the lands in this overlapping limit which it had granted to the Mil- 
waukee and Saint Paul Railway Company. The State of Iowa con- 
ferred upon the Milwaukee and Saint Paul Railway arse S 1878 
the grant from McGregor to the intersection point, expressly including 
the lands to which it might be entitled in this overlapping limit. The 
intention of the Legislature was manifestly to give to that company, as 
it ought to give to that company, its proportion of the lands in this 
conflict. 

I stated to the Senate that the State of Iowa had had no controversy 
with the Milwaukee and Saint Paul company; that its controversy has 
been entirely with the Sioux City and Saint Paul company, which alone 
it could claim was in default, and the act of 1882 proves it. Will the 
Senate bear with me one moment while I call attention to the pream- 
ble of the act? 


Whereas by an act of the General Assembly of the State of Iowa, approved 
April 3, A. D. 1866, so much of the lands, interests, rights, powers, and privi- 
leges as were or might be conferred, in pursuance of said acts of Congress, to aid 
in the construction of thé aforesaid road— 


That is, the Saint Paul and Sioux City road, not the Milwaukee and 
Saint Paul road 
were disposed of, granted, and conferred— 


Not upon the Milwaukee and Saint Paul company, but— 


upon the Sioux City and Saint Paul Railroad Company; and 
Whereas said act of Congress further provides that if the road accepting said 
t is not completed within ten years from its acceptance thereo’, the lands 
reby granted and not patented should revert to the State of Iowa for the pur- 
securing the completion of said road; and 
Whereas said Sioux City and Saint Paul company— 


Not the Milwaukee and Saint Paul company— 


Whereas said Sioux City and Saint Paul company duly accepted said grant 
on the 20th day of September, A. D. 1866, but has failed to complete or cause to 
be completed any road on the line adopted therefor, from Sioux City to Le 


This 24 miles— 
in said State of Iowa, or any road in lieu thereof: 

Sec. I. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Iowa, That all lands, 
and all rights to lands granted or intended to be granted— 

Not to the Milwaukee and Saint Paul Railroad Company, which had 
completed its road through to Sheldon— 


and all rights to lands granted or intended to be granted to the Sioux City and 
Saint Paul Railroad Company— 


Including its one-half in the overlap, are resumed to the State of 
Iowa, leaving in the State of Iowa beyond any possible question the 
lands in the overlap which it had conferred on the Milwaukee and Saint 
Paul company for completing its road from McGregor to the intersec- 
tion point. So, then, a part of these lands would be embraced, without 
my amendment, in the litigation proposed by this bill. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. The complete answer to the statement of 
the Senator from Wisconsin is this, that all of the lands in controversy, 
both as respects the bill reported from the Committee on Public Lands 
and his amendment, were conveyed by the United States to the State 
of Iowa for the benefit of the Sioux City and Saint Paul company. 

Mr. SPOONER. But has not the court decided that that conveyance 
could not change the trust created by the act of Congress; that a part 
of these lands, although patented by the Secretary of the Interior to 
ee for the benefit of the one company, inured to the benefit of the 
other? 
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Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. That is a case in which, as I have already 
said, one of the very important parties does not appear in the record. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin Mr. SpooNER] which will be 
read 


The Secretary read the amendment, which was to add to section 2: 


County, lowa, 


Mr. SPOONER. I should like to have the yeas and nays. 

Sen yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary. proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. INGALLS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON] on this question, 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Iam paired with the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BLACKBURN], but understanding that he would vote for the 
amendment if present, I vote ‘‘ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 13: as follows: 


YEAS—33. 

Aldrich, 2 Mahone, Sewell, 
vk, Oilean, Manderson, Sherman, 
Butler, Gray, Miller, Spooner, 
Hampton, Morrill, Stanford, 

Colquitt, Ha Palmer, Voorhees, 
Conger, Hoar, Payne, Wilson of Md. 
Cullom, Jackson, Riddicherger, 
Eustis, Kenna, Sabin, 
Evarts, MeMillan, Sawyer, - 

NAYS—13. 
Allison, George, Pugh, Wilson of Iowa. 
Berry, Hawley, Teller, 
Call, Jones of Arkansas, Vance, 
Cockrell, Plumb, Walthall, 

ABSENT—29. 
Blackburn, Dolph, Jones of Nevada, Platt. 
lair, Edmunds, Logan, Ransom, 

Bowen, air, McPherson, Saulsbury, 
Brown, Gorman, Maxey, Van Wyck, 
Camden, Hale, Mitchell of Oreg., Vest. 
Cameron, Harrison, Mitchell of Pa., 
Coke, Ingalls, Morgan, 
Dawes, Jones of Florida, Pike, 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Ioffer the following amendment, to follow the 
amendment just adopted by the Senate: G 

Nor any lands which the Supreme Court of the United States shall decide in 
said cause to bave been earned by the Sioux City and Saint Panl Railroad Com- 
pany, : 

I think the Senate understands the facts here very fully from the dis- 
cussion which has just taken place. The lands embraced in this action 
are located midway upon the Saint Paul and Sioux City road, as it has 
been constracted under the act of Congress. These lands lie in place 
along the constructed road of the Sioux City and Saint Paul Railroad 
Company. There is no difference whatever between the question pre- 
sented in the amendment just adopted and in this, except that the 
Sioux City company did not complete its road entirely to the terminus 
on the Missouri River at Sioux City, but it has constructed throagh 
these lands, and in 10-mile sections the lands have been earned by the 
company under the act of Congress, and these are part of the lands in 
place along the road. Fifty miles of the road have been actually built 
in sections, and these are part of the lands which have been earned by 
the construction of that road, and cannot be taken from this company, 
because the Supreme Court has settled that question beyond all doubt; 
and the question as to the division of the lands in the overlapping limits 
between these companies is pending in the action referred to by the 
Senator from Wisconsin, The supreme court there will determine the 
right of the Sioux City and Saint Paul road to the moiety of their 
lands remaining after the portion disposed of by the amendment just 
adopted. I think the Senate understands the question very fully, and 
it is not necessary for me perhaps to discuss it further. 

Mr. CONGER. Will the Senator allow me to ask of him a question? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CONGER. If I understand the proposition aright, if the 6} 
miles that have been built had been 10, in the natural process the 
land would have been allotted to this road; and the only doubt about 
it was that under the law the lands were to be given to the road on the 
completion of each 10 miles. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CONGER. But as there is an overlapping between the two 
roads, and this company only built 6} miles 

Mr. McMILLAN. No; 56} miles of the road have been built. For 
50 miles the company earned the lands in five 10-mile sections. For 


the rest of the road the company has received no lands, and the amend- 
ment I offered at the opening of the discussion was for the purpose of 
permitting the company to have lands for the 6} miles constructed for 
which lands have not been allowed. 

Mr. CONGER. That is what I understood. If there had been 10 
miles constructed, there would have been no question, as I understand. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. None whatever. 

Mr. CONGER. This is to give land for what was actually constructed, 
although not 10 miles? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Ves; this is right on the road in place. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. MCMILLAN]. 

Mr. PLUMB. I do not know but that it is the purpose of the Senate 
to so amend this bill that it shall accomplish no object whateverexcept 
that of keeping this matter before Congress until the end of time. 
This amendment of the Senator from Minnesota is designed for that 
purpose, and will undoubtedly aid in accomplishing it. This bill refers 
to lands which have been patented to the State of lowa and which the 
State of Iowa, feeling that the railroad company had not eurned, has re- 
conveyed to the United States. The title in these lands is in the Gen- 
eral Government to-day. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Will the Senator from Kansas permit me to call 
his attention to a matter in regard to that statement? These lands are 
in the counties which are excepted from the lands to be conveyed by the 
State of Iowa, and they are in the State of Iowa in trust for this company. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator knows as well as he knows anything that 
that company will never get a single acre of these Jands unless it gets 
them as the result of some judicial decision, or unless it succeeds, as it 
undoubtedly hopes to do, in wearing everybody out, and so at the end 
of a long and hopeless struggle getting something to which it is not by 
the law entitled. 

The purpose of the Senator in this matter is very plain, of course. 
Here is a fact which I will venture to restate again to the Senate: 
There are about 85,000 acres of these lands which were not earned in 
accordance with the terms of the granting act, and I call attention to 
the fact that the granting act, as shown by the copy which is contained 
in the report, was not a graut of so many acres per mile, but of so many 
acres per section of 10 miles. The railroad company did not complete 
the railroad, and the last part of its construction was not the construc- 
tion of a section of 10 miles. The State of Iowa, therefore, refused to 
transfer the Jands to the railroad company, and they remain in that 
condition to-day; and the Legislature of the State of Iowa, for the pur- 
pose of preventing the governor from even assuming to do that, by an 
act duly passed and approved, said what amounted substantially to a 
direction to him not to do it; and the Interior Department, acting upon 
that question, as it had a right to do, decided that these lands were not 
the property of the railroad company, but were lands which the Gov- 
ernment ought to resume for the purpose of opening them to settle- 
ment. On that statement settlers have gone upon them. 

Now, we propose simply to send this question to the courts to ascer- 
tain whether these parties are entitled to the lands or not, the Govern- 
ment asserting its reversionary interest in them for the purpose of laying 
the foundation for the suit, and the courts to decide all the interests 
there are in controversy. The Senate proposes to except first this and 
then the other. Why should we not take out all of them and be done 
with it? The decision of the case pending in the Supreme Court will 
not determine the question as between the Government and the rail- 
road company atall. The railroad company can not setup in that suit 
any rights against the Government, and the Government can not set 
up any rights against the railroad company. The Government is not 
there at all. Therefore it will decide no fact that is necessary for the 
purpose of determining what is the essence of this controversy, to wit, 
whether this railroad company has earned the land or not. Yet it is 
proposed affirmatively here to give to it certain lands which have be- 
come a subject of litigation between this railroad company and another 
railroad company, to which litigation the Government is not a party, 
and in which, of course, it can set up no right. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The Senator from Kansas is certainly mistaken 
in the presentation he has made of the granting act in this instance. 
The lands were granted to the State of lowa for a certain number of 
sections per mile of road. That was the granting elause. A subsequent 
portion of the act prescribed that the State should certify these Jands 
to the company whenever they completed 10 miles of their road, and 
for each 10 miles completed the Government was to convey the lands. 
It was the mode of the execution of the trust that was limited to the 
10-mile sections, although that does not, I think, make any very great 
difference in the principle here. This company proceeded to construct 
56 miles of road. For each 10-mile section in 50 miles they have earned 
the quantity of land prescribed by the act of Congress. These lands 
were patented to the State of Iowa in trust for this purpose in connec- 
tion with other trusts that they were to execute. They have not con- 
veyed the lands in these two counties because of the conflict between 
these two railroad companies, a dispute having arisen between them as 
tothe lands which should be conveyed. In resuming the lands and di- 
recting them to be reconveyed to the United States the State of lowa 
has excepted the lands in the two counties, Dickinson and O’Brien, 
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_ which lie at the middle of the road as constructed by the Sioux City 
company, at the junction of it and the Milwaukee and Saint Paul road. 
There can be no doubt about their having the lands upon the five 
10-mile sections; most of them have been certified to the company; 
these have been reserved; and the parties interested in this matter are 
all involved in the suit pending in the Supreme Court, the State of 
Iowa represented by the governor of the State, and the two railroad 
com: That suit is to determine, of course, the lands which are 
due to the Milwaukee and Saint Paul company, and they are merely 
to take from the lands which have been patented to the Sioux City road 
by the decree of the court. So the court must pass upon the title of 
the Sioux City road to the entire grant before it can determine the right 
of the Milwaukee and Saint Paul company to their portion of it. 

Now, ina ease of this kind where the company have gone on and con- 
structed their road far beyond these lands, why throw them into litiga- 
tion again when they are passed upon by the Supreme Court of the 
United States and are merely taking from the Saint Paul and Sioux 
City company a portion of that to which they are entitled by reason 
of the construction of their road? 

Mr. PLUMB. Does the Senator mean to say that in the suit now 
pending in the Supreme Court there will be any issue to be decided by 
the court as between the Government and this railroad company? 

Mr. McMILLAN. The court must pass upon the grant to the Saint 
Paul and Sioux City road. These lands are in the Saint Paul and Sioux 
City grant. 

Mr. PLUMB. Does the Senator mean to say that the court can pass 
upon the question whether this road was built within the proper time 
or not? 

Mr. McMILLAN. As between these companies and the State of 
Towa they must of course determine the right to these lands. 

Mr. PLUMB. Not as between the companies and the General Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The General Government is not a party except 
as the act of Congress is inyolved which has been passed by the Gen- 
eral Government; and there can be no doubt about the whole question 
being involved. This does not involve any lands to which this com- 
pany are not entitled, but they are on the same footing exactly as the 
other company. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. MCMILLAN]. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I call for the yeas and nays. 
aoe and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to call 

e 

Mr. HOAR (when the name of Mr. DAwEs was called). My colleague 
[Mr. Dawes] is paired with the Senator from Texas [Mr. MAXEY]. 

Mr. MAND N (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]. I do not know how 
he would vote on this amendment, and therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MAXEY (when his name was called). In the absence of the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAwEs] I am paired with him and 
do not vote. I do not know how he vote on this amendment, 
and therefore I decline to vote. ‘ 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. KENNA. On the last roll-call I voted under a misapprehension. 
On this I am at liberty to vote. 

Mr. MANDERSON. The Senator from Kentucky [ Mr. BLACKBURN] 
having returned, I desire to vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 10, nays 29; as follows: 


YEAS—10. 
Conger, McMillan, Sabin, Stanford, 
Dotph, + McPherson, Sawyer, 
Ioar, Palmer, Sherman, 
NAYS—29. 
Allison Colquitt, Ingalls, 
— 7 ; Eustis, E Jackson, T 5 
burn, Evarts, Jones of Arkansas, Vance, 
Butler, Gibson, Kenna, Walthall, 
Call, Gorman, Mahone, Wilson of Iowa. 
t Ham Manderson, 5 
Cockrell, Mitchell of Oreg., 
Coke, Hawley, Piumb, 
ABSENT—36. 

Aldrich, Edmunds, Logan, Ransom, 
Beck, y Maxey, Riddleberger, 
Blair, Frye Miller, Saulsbury, 
aceon 8 nt of Pa., Sewell; 

wn, Tay, organ, ner, 
Camden, : Morrill, Van Wyck, 
Cameron, Harrison, Payne, Vest, 
Cullom, Jones of Florida, Pike, Voorhees, 
Dawes, Jones of Nevada, Platt, Wilson of Md. 


So cone ae was rejected. 

Mr. move to amend by inserting after the word entry,“ 
in section 5, line 5, the following words: i 
the President of the United States shall be satisfied that the 

Railroad Com: 


ing constructing the same has been for the public advan „he 
patents to be issued to said road for such proportion of the which would 


have been earned by the completion of said 10 miles asthe amount of road al- 
ready built bears to said 10 m 

I understand that the point in the bill which this amendment affects 
is exactly this: The United States granted to the State of Iowa some 

ublic lands for the purpose of constructing railroads within its borders. 

t authorized the governor of that State, when a section of 10 miles was 
completed, to issue a patent for a certain quantity of land. The United 
States provided for two railroads in that t. It turned out 
that one of the railroad companies came down and built its railroad over 
lands embraced within the termini of the other. The Sioux City and 
Saint Paul company were entitled to go on and build their road in the 
same neighborhood, and thereby compel the United States under the law 
to give two land grants for those 10 miles instead of one—one to each 
company. Thinking that that was not desirable for the public or de- 
sirable for them, they stopped and brought their road to a termination 
at the end of six miles and a fraction, leaving the remainder of the 10- 
mile section unfinished. Then they proceeded to convey their property 
to a trustee in favor of some capitalists, who loaned at 7 per cent., if I 
am not mistaken, paying out the entire amount of the money, receivin 
their bonds e pei this mortgage, on which bonds they have recei 
neither principal nor interest for some years. 

It seems to me that, if that is true, it is just that the United States 
should let this company have the lands for the six-tenths that it built, 
and not set up a mere technical answer that they were not to have 
any lands unless the 10-mile section was completed. And it is not an 
answer to that proposition to attack railroads, or to say that other rail- 
roads in times past have done all sorts of wrong things. It seems to 
me that the Senate is capable of taking the railroads of this country 
and the citizens of this country and all other publie interests alike and 
of dealing out to them absolute justice, without fear or favor. 

This bill will take away from the United States the possibility ofdo- 
ing what it thinks just in regard to these bondholders, because it pro- 
vides that the United States shall resume these lands unless the legal 
title has been parted with, and then, some of them being worth con- 
siderably more than a dollar and a quarter an acre, they shall be sold 
out to certain settlers at the original pre-emption price. 

The amendment provides that if the President of the United States 
shall be satisfied on inquiry that this road refrained from completing 
that section of 10 miles for good reasons, and, further, that that refusal 
was a benefit to the public, so that the road did not do it for its own 
advantage, but the United States has been the gainer by it, he shall be 
authorized in that case to issue a patent for so much of the lands as the 
proportion of road actually built bears to a section of 10 miles. It 
seems to me that this is as absolutely fair and just a proposition as can 
be put into words, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. 

Mr. PLUMB. I think one tribunal to settle this question is enough; 
but of course the effect of this amendment is to practically render nu- 

tory all the remainder of the bill, because with the President by it is 
Koat the entire jurisdiction after all. The controversy in this bill 
is in regard to lands which it is claimed belong to a fractional section of 
the road. There is something very remarkable in the determination of 
this company never to submit its rights to the adjudication of a court. 
Why all at once this sudden confidence in the President of the United 
States? Why this distrust of the courts of the United States? It is 
simply for the purpose of enabling somebody to get up a juggle whereby 
this rai company will have something which the law did not en- 
title it to have. Why does not the Senator from Massachusetts come 
out in a manly way and propose to make these people a new grant, and 
be done with it? We know all the facts that the President can ever 
find out. They have all been stated here by Senators who are familiar 
with them, who are in combination and concert with the parties in in- 
terest and with this railroad company. 

The fact is that they built to-Le Mars not tosubserve any public in- 
terest whatever. I have heard a good deal of the gushing philanthropy 
of this railroad company lately. It is anew idea to me that railroad 
companies ever did anything pro bono publico. When they started their 
line on the south boundary of the State of Minnesota they hud more 
than 50 miles within which to locate the point of beginning. They 
could have located it in such a way as to have gone 30 miles west of 
Le N and gone in a straight line clear down to Sioux City. The 
policy of Congress was to have a line built all the way. Instead of that 
they knowingly built up against a railroad which was built before ever 
they started, and stopped there, and then made acontract with that rail- 
road company that in case they would let them run their through trains 
over its line they would not do an item of local business between Le 
Mars and Sioux City, thus depriving all the people of that section of 
country of the local benefit of the railroad. 

There never has been a more flagrant violation of public right, a 
more complete contempt for the public, thanis exhibited by the claim 
of this railroad company to these lands, and it is an afterthought. For 
more than ten years after they completed their railroad they never set 
upasingle claim to these lands. It was not until the public was aroused 
on the subject, until the fact that the lands lying there idle became the 
subject of inquiry among people who would like to be settlers, that 
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the railroad company came in and set up any claim to them, and then they 
sought todo it by indirection, just as they are seeking here in every way 
to impede the settlement of this question by the courts in order that 
their legal rights may be determined as they should be and as the rights 
of others are determined. 

Who ever heard of submitting a question of this kind to the Presi- 
dent of the United States? Did Congress ever before lack the courage 
to make a railroad grant if it wanted to? Why say to the President, 
If you want to you may take 85,000 acres of land out of the public 
domain and endow a railroad company with it?’’. No, sir; if there is 
to be a new grant made, if we are to endow this railroad company with 
new lands to which they are not entitled, let us have the manliness to 
come out and say so, as other statutes have said so, and not get behind 
the skirts of the President of the United States. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, this company was constrained to build 
its road from one terminus to another, and it started and went as nearly 
by a straight line from the terminus of beginning to the: terminus 
of completion as you can put down on a map. There is searcely a 
divergence from a straight line on the map. When it got toits last 10 
miles it found another chartered road which had come around with a 
long curve, and came in there within its chartered limits and gone to 
the very territory which the continuance of this straight line would 
have brought this straight road into, and it was a land-grant road also; 
and the two roads would have come within 4 or 5 miles of eaeh other. 
What then did this company do? If it had gone on and completed its 
road the Government would have had to pay out for the entire section 
of 10 miles two sets of land grants; and thereupon it stopped, it made 
its terminus at the line of the other road and saved just thatamount to 
the United States. 

The Senator from Kansas talks about our making a new land grant 
and not going to the courts. If yougo to the courts, of course the tech- 
nical legal answer is open to the Government; that is, you are not to 
have any land except on a certificate that a section of 10 miles was com- 
pleted, and you have only built 6. This amendment proposes to waive 
that technicality, that injustice, that wrong, and to say that if the Pres- 
ident of the United States on investigation finds these two things to be 
true: first, that this road stopped for a good reason; second, that it con- 
ferred an advantage on the public by so doing, he shall have the power 
to issue to it patents for its lands for the proportionate part. 

Now, I would like to ask any Senator within the sound of my voice: 
what there is unmanly, or retreating behind anybody’s skirts, or in- 
direct in making that proposition to the Senate? It is a clear and 
straightforward proposition. Everybody who votes against it knows 
what he is voting against, and everybody who votes for it knows what 
he is voting for. 

The precise thing which I say ought to be done and claim ought to 
be done is, that if this railroad did not complete its full 10 miles be- 
cause another land-grant railroad had taken up a part of its territory, 
and that was a benefit to the public, instead of Congress reqniring it 
to go on and complete the section it would, if the case arose at the pas- 
sage of the first law of Congress, of course have said no; slay er 
pose that under these circumstances the President is to waive the tech- 


ty. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senator from Massachusetts misstates the facts 
entirely, undoubtedly unconsciously. Inthe first place, when this com- 
pany commenced to build its road under this grant every mile of 
the road built by the other company was already constructed and had 
been several years before. So when it commenced its construction upon 
the line which it ultimately adopted it knew just exactly where it would 
lead; that is, to this constructed line. 

Mr. HOAR. A straight line. 

Mr. PLUMB. It was not a straight line, except by reason of the fact 
that they elected to takea point of beginning which made it a straight 
line, for they had more than 50 miles of leeway in which to start the road. 

Mr. McMILLAN. If the Senator will permit me 

Mr. PLUMB. If the Senator will let me alone 

Mr. McMILLAN. I think it is important that the Senator should 
pgi correctly. í 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. PLUMB. I do not. 7 

The act of Congress said that they should commence on the south 
line of the State of Minnesota at such point as the said State of Iowa 
may select, between the Big Sioux and the west fork of the Des Moines 
River,” a space of more than 50 miles, and the State of Iowa was au- 
thorized by the act to build from any point it chose within that limit. 
When the company commenced their construction in the first place for 
the 8 getting the withdrawal of lands they staked out the line 
which they filed in the office of the Secretary of the Interior, which 
averages more than 6 miles west of the line on which they built, but 
subsequently coming to an arrangement with the other railway com- 
pany which had already built its line they changed that line and built 
6 miles west and came down and effected the junction, and then, as I 
said, in order to make use of that for their own purposes, in order to 
get aoe building 25 miles of railroad because there were not lands 
enough remaining 
down to Sioux City, 


to give them one hundred sections for every mile 
ey did not complete it because they were not 
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going to get the profit. There is the milk in that cocoanut. So for the 

of enabling them to stop construction they made a contract 
ith this other railroad that if would let them join at Le Mars: 
they would do no local business between those two points, and thus 
F mof country out of the benefit of com- 


Now what is the use of the Senator from Massachusetts leaving this 
question to the President? He has decided it himself. He says it 
was unjust; he says they did this thing for a great public purpose and 
they saved the Government some of the land, and they accomplished 
FF and if Congress had known before- 
hand the thing would have been done they would have authorized it 
to be done. Then why does he want to leave it to the President when 
he has decided it already? Why does he not have the manliness to 
come out and say, I will give these parties the lands notwithstand- 
ing they have not complied with the law?” It is a new grant. That 
is all there is about it. It is true as the Senator from Massdchusetts 
says; they technically did not comply with the grant; in other words, 
they did not comply with the law under which alone they could get 
the grant, and he advises us now to make them a grant and put them 
in as good a condition as they would have been if they had complied 
with the law. 

I think that this power of waiving errors, or this permission to waive 
errors and what are technicalities, onght not to be invoked in 
favor of a railroad company least of all other corporations or all other 
penons, natural or artificial. They have got in their employ the best 

wyers in the land. They constantly keep in their employ men ef 
that kind. They went down there to Le Mars under legal advice, un- 
doubtedly. They took their chances, and I have no doubt that same 
legal advice was to the effect that they were not entitled to these lands 
because they never set. up any claim to them for more than ten years 
later. They did not even mortgage them, and that is a very consider- 
able circumstance, because I never knew of a railroad eompany before 
that did not mortgage not only all that it had but all its expectations 
near and remote. It did not even mortgage these lands. It knew it 
had no right to them, but it has been prompted by somebody to come 
here, and it has found Senators like the Senator from Minnesota and 
the Senater from Massachusetts, who, of course with proper motives, are 
now determined that these lands shall be taken from the public do- 
main by legislation and given to a railroad company which did not earn 
them and has no more right to them than a railroad company in the 
State of Kansas has. - 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. President, I endeavored to interrupt the Sen- 
ator from Kansas for the purpose of getting the truth to the Senate. 
I am aware that the Senator from Kansas has no other desire in advo- 
cating this bill than to do an act of public justice, and in doing that it 
is not his desire to mislead the Senate. As the chairman of one of the 

committees of the Senate, he does not wish to present anything 

that is not true in regard to these matters. He does not wish to 

mislead the Senate. But suppose that this company has done anything 

which it has not done, or that it has violated its duty in any way, yet 

the presentation of the case as the Senator has made it would do great 
and violent injustice in this instance. 

He said that these lands were granted to the State of Iowa for the 
construction of a road from thenorthern line of Iowa, and that the com- 
pany had fifty miles of a margin in which it could locate its point of com- 


mencement; and on the face of the law, on the letter of the law it had, 


but the object of the law, the purpose of it when applied to existing cir- 
cumstances, was very plain and beyond doubt, because a railroad had 
been constructed to the northern line of Iowa from Saint Paul which 
gave direct connection from this region not only with Saint Paul but 
clear to Lake Superior, and brought them directly to the great water 
way tothe East, which enabled these farmers to get their grain to market 
and conferred upon them the purpose of competing for the market with 
all the great trunk lines of railroad crossing this continent. That was 
the purpose of getting them to the water channel there, and it was to 
extend that connection to the Missouri River that this grant was made. 
The connection had already been made to the northern line of Iowa at 
a particular point where the road struck that linc, and this grant was 
intended to continue the road on down southwest and afford those pe 

le a market, and the same company which had built the road from 
Baint Paul southwest to the Iowa line built this Sioux City and Saint 
Paul road farthersouthwest into this agricultural region, and gave them 
a market for their grain. 

So the point at which they were to commence on the northern line of 
Iowa was absolutely fixed; and if this company had commenced to 
build at any other place it would have been a violation of their duty 
and defeated the purpose of the people of Iowa and of the act of Con- 
gress in making a grant of land for the purpose in view. 

Here is the line of the road, the most direct line that could have been 
constructed from the head of Lake Superior down to the town of Le 
Mars, where this road stopped, and it stopped why? It stopped at Le 
Mars only because it found constructed from that point farther south- 
west a railroad under the land grant of the United States for 24 miles 
OR Si CR RRS Is Henn sede DATS Saeee DEE IEEE 
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Talk about bad faith or interfering with communities! These peo- 
ple by the construction of this road have had opened to them competi- 
tion with all the great lines of transportation by railroad across the con- 
tinent. That is what they were seeking. They were looking to the 
great Northern lakes, and this line goes from the Missouri River up to 
Lake Superior and is a part of the great line connecting with the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 

No, Mr. President, the statement of the Senator from Kansas pre- 
sents this case in a light which is deceptive. You can not get at the 
truth by it. Of course I would not intend to intimate anything else 
than that it was unintentional. The point was fixed by the construc- 
tion of the road, and that enabled them to go on and build it, and having 
terminated the road at the town of Le Mars they built up the town, 
they gave a market te the farming community around there, and be- 
stowed upon them advantages which they will continue to reap as long 
as the agricultual settlements continue there. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I wish to say, in reply to the statement of 
the Senator from Minnesota with respect to the point of commence- 
ment on the southern line of the State of Minnesota that the deter- 
mination of that place of commencement was entirely within the hands 
of this company, because this was but a part of the company that con- 
structed down through Minnesota to the southern line of that State. 

Mr. McMILLAN. So as to strike the northern line of Iowa. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Exactly; so that the two companies, one 
in Minnesota and one in Iowa, forming practically one, had the whole 
thing in their own hands, and they had the play of 50 miles within 
which to determine where they would start the line. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. Not at that time. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. At that time. 

Now, I do not care to occupy the time of the Senate in repeating 
what has been said; but I do wish to enforce one consideration upon 
the minds of Senators, and that is this: When the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts and the Senator from Minnesota make an appeal here on 
the ground of the good faith of this company in the discharge of its 
duty they are planting themselves on a basis that can not stand. The 
law fixed the duty of the company, and that was to build a road from 
Sioux City to the south line of the State of Minnesota. Instead of 
that they commenced at the south line of the State of Minnesota and 
built south to the town of Le Mars; and when they got there they did 
not make an intersection with the other road embraced within the act 
of 1864. They there found another company that had its land grant 
on to Sioux City, had constructed its road, and by obtaining its land 
thereby consumed the greater part of the land between there and Sioux 


City. 

ae McMILLAN. Will the Senator from Iowa permit me to call his 
attention to a statement there? 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The Illinois Central had an act passed in 1864 
by which it was permitted to change its line from some point in the 
State of Iowa, some town there, and instead of running due west ran 
northwest out of its course to Le Mars and then southwest to Sioux 
City; but while it was permitted to change its line its land grant was 
not changed, and it took its grant away down south of that along the 
original line of survey. 

Mr, WILSON, of Iowa. Notwithstanding that fact, the land grant 
made to the Illinois Central and to the Milwaukee and Saint Paul and 
to this company overlapped each other. 

Mr. McMILLAN. That would not have interfered with this com- 
pany getting the land. 

Mr, WILSON, of Iowa. But it does interfere, because overlapping 
the graut the lands within the overlapping limits would be divided up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa will pause. 
The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, it is the duty of the Chair to lay 
before the Senate the unfinished business, which will be announced. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The resolutions reported by Mr. EDMUNDS from 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDENT pro 8 The Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. KENNA] is entitled to the floor on the pending resolutions. 

Mr. PLUMB. I would not, of course, interfere with the convenience 
of the Senator from West Virginia, but I am sure that we can dispose of 
this matter in a few moments if he will yield. 

Mr. KENNA. I have no objection to yielding for a very few mo- 
ments, but.I wish to dispose of the matter I have in hand to-day, and 
I do not want to be too late in the evening. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to laying aside 
informally the pending business with a view to continuing the consid- 
eration of the bill which has been before the Senate? 

Mr. KENNA. I can not consent to that arrangement except with a 
limit as to time. 

Mr. PLUMB. I will yield to the Senator from West Virginia at any 
moment he shall see fit to demand the floor. 

Mr. KENNA. How long does the Senator suppose it will take to 
finish the bill? 

Mr. PLUMB. I do not suppose it will take more than ten minutes. 

Mr. KENNA. I shall very cheerfully wait ten minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the consid- 


`~ 


eration of the pending bill will be proceeded with. The question is 
a an amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 

OAR]. 

The amendment was rejected—ayes 8, noes not counted. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

k eee I ask for a separate vote on the last amendment 

0 j 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment having been dc- 
feated, the Senator will have to renew it in the Senate. 

Mr. McMILLAN. - I shall renew it when the question is di of 
on concurring in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in the 
amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The noes appear to have it. $ 

Mr. HOAR. Iappeal to my friend from Kansas that it is not quite 
fair tolet theamendment of the Senator from Wisconsin [ Mr. SPOONER ] 
be lost in his absence. He is away under the belief that at 2 o'clock 
the unfinished business would come up. I shall not press my amend- 
ment any further. 

Mr. PLUMB. I shall not ask for a separate vote on the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin, though of course, if the Senator from 
Towa desires a separate vote, it is his right to demand it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As no separate vote is demanded on 
concurring in the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin, the Chair 
will again put the question on concurring in the amendments made as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I now renew the last amendment I offered as in 
Committee of the Whole, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

The CHIEF CLERK. 
the following words: 

Nor any lands which the Supreme Court of the United States shall decide in 
said cause to have been carned by the Sioux City and Saint Paul Railroad Com- 
pany. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I offer this amendment because I think there is 
no difference in the principle between the provisions of this amendment 
and the amendment which was adopted in Committee of the Whole 
and concurred in by the Senate, offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. 
The companies are in the same suit. The lands are precisely in the 
same situation, with one single exception as to the terminusof this road. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Minnesota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had signed the following enrolled bills; 
and they were thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. 85) for the relief of B. Jennings; 

A bill (S. 491) to provide for an American register for the steamship 
Caroline Miller, of Baltimore, Md.; 

A bill (S. 610) to provide for a building for the use of the Federal 
courts, post-office, and internal revenue, and other civil offices, and a 
United States jail in the city of Fort Smith, Ark.; and 

A bill (S. 806) granting a pension to Mary B. Holmes, 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SENATE AND EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The unfinished business will now be 
proceeded with. y 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolutions reported by 
Mr. EDMUNDS from the Committee on the Judiciary February 18, ex- 
pressing the sense of the Senate on the refusal of the Attorney-General 
to send to the Senate copies of certain papers. 

Mr. KENNA. Mr. President, I was impressed, as I have no doubt 
others were, by the anomalous conditions which c the pro- 
ceedings of this body on the 9th day of thismonth. The Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS], who, whether it be so in fact or not, is 
recognized throughout this country as the father of this movement 
of obstruction to legitimate executive power, had occupied the floor for 
two or three hours. He had done so with the capacities which we all 
know him to possess. He had made, it isto be presumed, as the coun- 
try expected that he would make, all that could be made of the issues 
involved in this controversy. He had argued with elaborationand with 
great skill issues of his own creation, and had come to confront the mem- 
bership on this floor as he had come to confront the American people 
witha proposition very candidly and frankly stated in the early part of 
his speech. I shall not go in detail into the report that lies on your 
table, nor shall I at this moment undertake to discuss the resolutions 
which accompany it; but shall prefer for my own convenience, and I 
trust for the equal convenience of those who may hear me, to treat the 
issue as presented by the Senator himself. 

Is this body as a part and parcel of the legislative branch of this 
Government entitled to call upon the executive department in any one 
of its forms or divisions or subdivisions and to receive in tnra such 


The amendment will be reported. 
It is proposed to add to section 2, as amended, 
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documents and papers as come within the definition of public and of- 
ficial papers as laid down by the Senator from Vermont? That as a 
primary proposition is the issue which is involved here to-day. Let 
us see what the definition of such papers is as prescribed by the author 
of this entire movement. The Senator from Vermont said: 

What is an official „Sir? It is not material to this discussion because the 
Senate has not called for anything else. What is an official paper? pose 
a letter were addressed to the President pro temporeof the Senate of the United 
States, as some are peal Sona A you know, sir, and came to your office as Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate of the United States, proceeding to state thatsuch 
a public measure was useful or hurtful; would that be a private pepa or a pub- 
lic paper, a private paper or an official paper? Itake it there would be but one 
answer to that question. 

I am obliged tostate that in my conception every Senator on this floor 
took it at the same time that there could be but one answer to that 
question. But to my surprise, and I do not doubt to the surprise of 
all, the Senator from Vermont proceeded: 

You would hardly think it within the fitness of things, I take it, that you 
could carry it to your house, or put it into your pocket, or put it into your fire- 
place and destroy it. It is addressed to you in your official character, and that i- 
what gives character toa paper of whatever kind it is, whether official or whether 
puras It is true there may be official papers that are marked confidential, 

ut they are not the less official papers. 

Now I take it that out of all the papers which exist in the De; ment of Jus- 
tice—and the report of the Attorney-General admits that there they are—there i- 
not one of them on this subject or on any other subject that is not addressed either 
to the Chief Executive of the United States in his character as such, or to some 
head of a Department, or some officer of the Department in his character n- 
such, and thatis why they are in the Department of Justice or in any other De- 
partment, That is what gives them their character. 

Mr. President, the suspension of an officer is said by the minority of the com- 
mittee to be an act solely within the exclusive discretion of the President of the 
United States. So say the majority of the committee. But is not the suspension 
of a public officer an official act? Tue statutesuys itis; the President says itis. 
When under his seal and signature and the certificate of the Secretary of State, 
the attesting witness of the authenticity of the document, he suspendsan officer, 
he does it officially. Of course, he has no right to doit privately, It is the Pres- 
ident, and not the man, that suspends the oilicer, and it is therefore an official 
act. Therefore, every paper which is addressed to the officer exercising that 
function, in his character as the officer exercising that function, and upon that 
topic, must be an official paper. No matter how vile it may be, no matter how 
false it may be, no matter how little influence it may produce upon the mind of 
the officer who has to act upon it, it is not the less an official paper. 


In my judgment, what appears on the face of the papers here is not 
the real object of this controversy, but primarily the Senator from 
Vermont in that definition of what constitutes an official paper has de- 
fined for himself and for the Senate and for the country the issue upon 
which we are contending. If addressed to you, sir, in your character 
and capacity as President pro tempore of the Senate, that and that alone 
makes it an official paper to the use of which every Department and func- 
tionary of this great Government is entitled, It may come from a Pot- 
tawatomie Indian, signed by him in his original dialect, involving the 
remote contingency of the scalping of the officers and members of this 
Senate, and yet, according to that definition, it is an official paper. 

The Senator from Vermont proceeded to demonstrate, assuming his 
theories to be correct, that the Senate of which he is a member has a 
right to go into every Department of this Government, to go to the 
White House and to the Treasury, tothe War Department and to theState 
Department, to the Post-Office Department and everywhere, whether act- 
ing in executive session or in open session, ransacking the archives of 
those Departments of the Government and wringing from them papers 
coming within the definition which Ihave read. Yet the very mockery 
of this situation seemed by some providential interposition to exhibit 
itself within a few moments after he had concluded. No sooner had 
the honorable Senator taken his seat than as is customary in this body 
some Senator moved that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business, and the bells which are arranged here for the con- 
venience of members of this honorable Senate began to tingle through- 
out this end of the Capitol. 

A body of gentlemen composing a part of this co-ordinate branch of 
the Government, having listened to the argument which undertook to 
show that all mankind shall have no secret from us, was admonished 
by the clanging of those bells that the time had come when the Senate 
would put on its robes of royal purple and the rest of mankind must 
go. Five thousand brave men and fair women were expelled from your 
galleries. The eyes of the American press were closed there. The 
doors rattled, the sentinels took their posts, and asa fitting testimonial, 
at the conclusion of the speech of the honorable Senator from Vermont, 
the Senate was resolved into the darkness of its ancient — AS 
the files marched out and the officers assumed their posts as guards of 
the great privileges asserted here for the Senate and denied every where 
else, the thought came to my mind how abundantly practices may ingraft 
themselves upon the human composition and how little perhaps mem- 
bers of this body in the whole of the consideration of this important 
subject had given reflection to the fact that for a hundred years and 
more this and this alone has been the star chamber of the American 
Republic. 

Sir, the Senator from Vermont would deny privacy or confidence to 
every paper in any Department of the Government. Let us see where 
his doctrine would lead. Suppose that some respectable citizen of this 
Government to-day, or some vile man profiting by the suggestion of the 
Senator from Vermont, should choose to address a letter to the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate of the United States in which he de- 


cared that the question involved in this debate is a purely moot ques- 
tion; that nobody supporting it has any faith in it; that it is only the 
third or the fourth stage of the change of position and status occupied by 
those who advance it since the beginning of this controversy, and urg- 
ing the President pro tempore of the body to advocate it on the theory 
that it may prove to be a profitable make-shift in order to maintain in 
their present positions a hundred thousand Republican office-holders 
and to prostitute to party ends the present executive department of 
thisGovernment. That might be vile, it might come from a vilesource, 
and yet under the declaration and definition of this issue as laid down 
by the Senator from Vermont that would be an official paper, that 
would be a public paper by the very fact of its being addressed to the 
presiding officer of this body in his official capacity, and that paper 
would be subject to any uses to which we chose to subject it. 

Suppose some vile man, and of course he would have been a vile 
man to do it, should have addressed the presiding officer of this body 
some weeks ago a letter in which he stated, ‘‘ You are behind the times; 
the Senator from Vermontis moving in advance of you in this matter. 
It is a popular issue among our people. It may result in the mainte- 
nance of a large number of Republicans in responsible and lucrative 
positions. . Do not allow him to take the advance. Do not let that 
Senator take theinitiatory. Look to the approaching national conven- 
tion of 1838. Look to your laurels. Take the floor yourself when the 
gentleman is notin. Take the floor yourself. The Senator from Ver- 
mont has not yet prepared his report; but take the floor yourself. This 
issue must be met. There is nothing pending in the Senate upon which 
to take the floor, unless it be a silver resolution introduced by the Sen- 
ator trom Louisiana [Mr. Eustis], but take it nevertheless.“ Suppose 
some vile man. and of course he would be vile to write such a letter, 
should have addressed a letter of that character to the President pro 
tempore of the Senate in his official capacity, that paper, according to 
the definition of official public documents by the Senator from Vermont 
would be a paper to which the Senate and the House of Representatives 
and the whole Government would be entitled. The severity of insin- 
uation it contained would not affect it. It would be, according to the 
Senator from Vermont, an official paper, and must be preserved for the 
beck and call of every co ordinate department of Government. 

Suppose, to make a still further illustration, some other vile man 
should have addressed a letter to the presiding officer of this body in 
which he declared that the President of the United States in his civil 
service communications had announced, from hisinterpretation of those 
communications, that men were only to be removed for cause, and that 
the Senator who takes the initiatory in framing and forming and ma- 
turing the issues with the Executive which shall have the practical 
effect of enabling the Republican majority on the floor of the Senate to 
stand between those who held office in this country under former ad- 
ministrations and those who may aspire to it under this will advance 
himself with that vast army of political implements, that letter too 
would be an official paper under the definition laid down by the Senator 
from Vermont to which the Senate and the House, the executive and 
judicial departments of this Government, would be under any and all 
circumstances entitled, and to do with it as they pleased. 

Mr. President, this country knows that the Senator from Vermont is 
a lawyer ofability. This country knows that he is a Senator of ability. 
TheSenator from Vermont himself knows after his long years of Service 
in this body, the prominent position which he has occupied in his day 
touching so many controversies and so many questions of public im- 
portance, that the press to which he appealed openly in the course of 
his argument would give to the country utterances from him which 
the people of the United States would have a right to receive and ac- 
cept as in the natare of judicial declarations. Who will undertake to 
say that any citizen would question for instance a statement of fact 
and of record made in his place on this floor by the Senator from Ver- 
mont? The honor to any man in this life which reaches that measure 
of public confidence is one not to be despised, but which carrics with 
it or ought to carry with it its full measure of responsibility. 

I desire to call the attention of the Senate to a declaration made by 
the Senator from Vermont in the report sabmitted by the Judiciary 
Committee in this case and to another in the course of his remarks the 
other day. After stating broadly the right of the Senate to any and 
all papers which may be found in the Executive Departments of the 
Government, the report proceeds in this language: 

A qualification of this general right may under our Constitution exist in the 


case of calls by the House of Representatives for papers relating to treaties, &c., 
under consideration and not yet disposed of by the President and Senate. 


In the course of the Senator’s remarks he used the language which 
I shall read, and which I may have occasion hereafter to reread in part 
at least. After speaking of the Wirtz case, and of General Jackson’s 
attitude toward it, the Senator from Vermont stated as follows: 


On every other topic President Jackson, like all his predecessors and like all 
his successors until to-day, felt bound to and did give to both Houses of Con- 
gress every information that they ever called for, excepting as the report of the 
committee and as the views of the minority state the instance of General Wash- 
ington, who, while a treaty was onding a, the Senate of the United States between 
us and Great Britain, was called upon by the House of Representatives to send 
to them of the papers and information about that treaty, which he de- 
clined to do upon an obvious ground, consistently with all that I have said and 
which is stated in the report of the majority. 


Why did the Senator from Vermont state that this inquiry was ad- 
ee e apg ea 
Senate of the United States between us and Great Britain? We all 
know the reverence the American heart has for the man who led 
us safely through the Revolution and first 


Presidential 
chair, eae nen O S a AN 
deliberately reversed hisj hasnotoccurred. We all know with 
ee ren ee e ee strike the American mind that President 

stands flat-footed in the position occupied by his illustrious 

first „ Why would the Senator from Vermont stand on 
this and announce 3 that the treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain was still pending when that inquiry was made? Would 
he shut his eyes to the record that lay before him? If he did I will 
take the liberty of calling his attention to it. 

On the Ist day of March, 1796, the following message was received 
from the President of the United States: 
Gentlemen of the Senate and of the House of 

The monty that op $e tp aS — aero between the United 


His Britannic mopar Ae been duly ratified, and the 
Skri piere having been exchanged at donon the 28th day of October, 1795, 
I have directed the same to be promulgated; and herewith transmit 


for the information of Congress. Sore 
G. WASHINGTON, 
Usrrep Stares, March 1, 1796. 
That was the communication by President Washington to the House 
consummated 


of Representatives of a treaty between this country and 
Great Britain no pending negotiations, but concluded. There was no 
for a refusal to the House of Representatives or the peo- 


ple of the country with the information asked for on the ground that 
it touched ing negotiations, and if there had been any such diffi- 
culty the resolution of the House of Representatives more than covered 
it, I shall read the resolution passed by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. What is the date? 

Mr. KENNA. March 24,ithink. I find it in the proceedings of 
the day prior to the 25th, and I presume Congress met on that day, 
which would make it the 24th. The resolution passed by the House of 
Representatives reads as follows: 


Resolved, Kya a si vanansa bogie oy omy deg uested to lay before this 


nited States who nego- 


ative to the said treaty ; the correspondence and other documents Fe 


may render =a EE 
The very resolution of the House itself on its facé and in terms ex- 
ted from its demand ie the President any paper whatever which 
6 touch any negotiation between this country and 
Great Britain that or any other matter. There was the treaty 
pending before the House of Representatives and awaiting their action 
to carry it into effect. There was a matter of legislation sub- 
mitted to that House by the fact of that treaty. There in the Presi- 
dential office was General W. who, ifany mortal man was 
ever devoid of partisan prejudice was that man, who if seis man on 
earth was ever actuated solely by patriotic, disinterested motive was 
that man. I will take the liberty of reading an extract or two from 


his reply: 
Tt does not occur that the girs 5 relative to 
W w the resolution has not expressed, 


Permit me to say in passing that the Senator from Ohio recently 
asked from his place on this floor whatright the President had toinquire 
for what reason we asked for documents. General Washington 5 


Except that of an im t, which peen aranan Gergen aarp 
stati ion will permits the e public good sa . I 5 
m ion wi or the po Fay b an 
infact all affecting the reat Britain were 


fore —— when the treaty itself was — — ſor their — — 
and advice. 
But not to the House. That body was demanding it in vain. 
As, therefore, it is as ersa Seared to my understanding thatthe assent of the 
of Representati not necessary to the vali 
exhibits in itself 


treaty with-Great Britain all the objects requiring ve 
prov and on these the called for can throw no l ; and as it ises- 
seni the due admi bou ed 
by tlie Seppo between should be preserved, a 
just regard to the Constitution and to the d: of my office, under all the cir- 
— — case, forbid a compliance your kogus, 
WASHINGTON. 


There for the first time in the history of this Government, upon a 
respectful demand of the House of Representatives touching the merits 
of action proposed to be enacted by them to carry into effect a treaty 
which had been the President of the United States, in 
sole regard for the maintenance of the dignity and the prerogatives of 
his high office which he was sworn to maintain, declined, as he ought 
to have declined, a proposed intermeddling by the House in something 
which did not concern it. 

The Senator from Vermont made another sonens which, in view 
of the reliance we have all had upon the accuracy of his 
somewhat surprised me, I confess, After speaking of the Wirtz case, 
im which General Jackson declined to send papers asked for by the 
Senate, the Senator from Vermont said: 


That was the end of the affair between General Jackson and the Senate of the 
United States on the subject of papers about appointments. 


About appointments ’’ comes in there qualifying very appropriately. 


agen yosemite General Jackson. . 
about the 8 publie does not know and that got the 


to h ere 77717... ... 
power to remove, as he under the law, had been passed 
answered by Presiden x 


I presume that the ea from Vermont had forgotten that per- 
haps the most bitter controversy that has occurred in the history of 
this Government between either 86 the branches of the legislative de- 
partment and the executive occurred between the Senate and Presi- 
dent Jackson touching that very question of the transmission of papers 
on the request of the Senate. 

After General Jackson had ordered the removal of the deposits, and 
had gone so far as to remove a Secretary of the and substi- 
tuted him by another in order to effect that removal, it was made 
known hy the public press of the country that in the course of those 
events he had promulgated to his Cabinet a paper containing his views 
on that subject. Not only was that paper read to his Cabinet, but it 
was promulgated to mankind; it went inte the onto the 
public highways and byways. Everybody had it. There was no citi- 
zen of this Republic, however humble, who had not seen that paper 
if he wanted to see it. Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, offered the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the President of the Unitet States be requested to inform the 
Senate whether a r under date of the 18th day of September, 1833, purport- 
ing to have been by him to the heads of the several rtments, relating 
to the deposits of the publie — in the Treasury of the United States, and 
FF his authority. 87S 
F to causea copy of the said paper to be 


That was an inquiry touching a document which, as I have stated, 
had been given to all the world. There was no secrecy, no privilege 
about it, save and except the privilege of the executive department to 
protect itself against unwarrantable interference by a co-ordinate de- 
partment of the Government. But when that interference was at- 
tempted it was repudiated in that as in every other instance of that 
illustrious man. President Jackson’s reply was as follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I have attentively considered the resolution of the Senate of the 11th instant, 
requesting the President of the United States to communicate to the Senate “a 
eop; F eng gh en ps fl ree published, and iota ny Lay! erp have been 
pen», fa to the heads of Executive nts, dated the 18th day of Sep- 
— hast, relating to the removal of the deposits of the publie money from 
the Bank of the United States and its offices.” 

The ve is a co-ordinate and i t branch of the Government 
equally hada anata At and I have yet to learn under what constitutional au- 
thority that branch o f the Legislature pre ht to require of me an account of 
any communication, either any om or in wri made to the heads of Depart- 

ments actin: — eas waren A in writ, madlo to the beads of to the 

— tee apevat . reai Ihave held with those officers on any 

subject jost relating to duties and my own. 

y responsibility to the tds of my comae; and am N 

ene to pen rm to them the 8 ing upon 
all proper occasions to give to either branch of . y 

in my Hts that can be useful in the execution of the appropriate duties 

. rights of the Senate, I shall be the last man, under 

y circumstances, to interfere with them. Knowing those of the aera: 1 

shail at all times endeavor to maintain them agreeably to the provisions of the 

Constitution and the solemn oath I have taken to support and defend it, 

Iam ined. re, by a proper sense of my own self-res; 
the rights ts secured by the Constitution to the executive branch of 
ment, to decline a Arlanda with your request, 

ANDREW JACKSON. 


Mr. President, there is something said in the report of the majority 
of the committee which practically adopts the whole report made in 
1842, I think, touching the removal of a Mr. Sylvester ey Hon. John 
C. , Secretary of War. Ishall have occasion later to refer again 
to report. I only desire to do so now in order to indicate, as the 
report itself does, the fact that in that instance when papers touching 
a removal 1 Awe Executive or by one of his principal subordinates 
were asked for by the Senate they were declined, as they had been by 
i by President Washington before. In his re- 

ar said: 

The letter dismissing Mr. Sylvester was made a public record of the Depart- 
ment, and I therefore transmit a cop 2 it herewith, agreeably to your request. 
There is no other ne, soho of 3 a ption specified in your request or relating 
to the subject on e y possession 
D The faithful discharge of the dutics 
devolving upon heads of Departments “frequently renders it of essential im- 
portance to preserve confidential communications he has received as such, ae 
. — honor as well as public policy forbids that a pledge thus given should 


and of 
e Govern- 


A little later a communication was made by the Senate to Mr. Tyler. 
I beg to say in this connection that these are cases in which the issue 
was made between the Executive and the Senate. No man denies, so 
far as I am aware, the perfect freedom of the Senate to call upon the 
President of the United States for any private letter in his et if it 
chooses; but E take it no rational man will deny the perfect right with 
the same freedom to decline the invitation of the Senate if the Exeen- 
tive chooses: 

In the ordinary friendly intercourse between the executive and Teg- 
islative departments of this Government, except where some reason sat- 
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isfactory to the Executive has occurred to prevent it or interfere with 
it, communications have been made over and over again; and let me 
say here that communications have been made to the Senate at this 
session by the present exectitive department touching some matters in- 
yolyed in this very controversy. 

I know a case in my own State, so does the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Beck] who sits before me, so does the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
VOORHEES] who sits before me, in which inquiry was made for papers 
touching the conduct of an officer before the person nominated assumed 
the functions of the office. Those weresent here as the Executive 
had the undoubted right to doin to theinquiry either of theSen- 
ate or of a Senator. So the fact that papers have been communicated in 
this case or in that case, in one case or in many cases, has just about as 
much to do with the settlement of this issue as the thirty men whom 
hee culprit found who had not seen him steal the pig. They makeno 

e; they involve no issue, The precedents of constitutional prerog- 
ative as it has been ascertained and maintained from W. 
this day are those in which the Executive denies the power of tes 
ate as a matter of right to apply for or receive such 
: On the 9th of January, 1844, Mr. Allen submitted the following reso- 
ution: 


Resolved, That the President be requested to lay before the Senate, confiden- 
tially, the Senate being in executive session, a copy of any instructions Nps 
ey. have been L by the Executive tothe . minister in England, on 

the subject of the title to, and oceu any conrenpondence wick may have passed bor 
of March, 1841; also a copy F771 
Mier boing this Goyernmentand that of G in relation to that subject since 


June 3, 1844; adopted. 
The reply of the President was as follows: 
To the Senate of the United Slates: 


ee pensee Pan an Meigs ne requesting the President to lay 
Lena bt , confidentially, “a + COPY. of any instructions which may have 

ren by the Executive to the American minister in on the sub- 

paea the title to, and occupation of, the Territory of Oregon since the 4th 
of 1841; a copy of any co ndence Thich may have be- 


rrospo 
tween Gov and that of Great Britain in relation to the s since 
that time,” has been received. 

In reply, I have to state that in the eee eee, to which 
the resolution refers, it is deemed inexpedient to communicate the information 
requested by the Senate. 

JOHN TYLER. 


WASHINGTON, 6th June, 1844. 


And that was the last of that issue, as far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, 

When there had recently been a change of administration, and, with- 
out going fully into details, when the administration was in harmony 
with Mr. Webster, of Massachusetts, who occupied a seat on the floor 
of the Senate, Mr. Bradbury submitted a resolution for consideration, 
which I shall read. This was in 1849, and I beg the Senate to observe 
the precise analogy of the resolution to the whole line of inquiry which 
now in one form and another is addressed to the present Executive. 
Mr. Bradbury’s resolution was in the following words: 


Resolved, That the President be requested to cause to be laid before the Senate 
all charges which have been preferred or filed in any of the Departments 
gaivina who pars nien removed from office since — day of last 


if any, in which the o have had 
an opportunity to be isen and a pres daybed nagen garnet made 
under each Department. 


of the number of removals 

That resolution went through a long trial in the Senate. It came up 
time after time; it was set for one special occasion after another; it 
strung out through the whole of one session and through nearly the 
whole of the next one, and it finally died within this Chamber, or the 
old one, as all similar resolutions ought to have done. However, in the 
course of the debate on that resolution Mr. Webster, who it was so well 
understood had taken strong ground the constitutional power 
of removal by the President, made a speech, from which I p to 
read. IJ state that there had been a change of administration in those 
days, without reference to the fact that there has been recently a change 
of administration, and some one had gotten mad in those days without 
the remotest intimation that anybody is mad now. Mr. Bradbury of- 
fered the resolution, which is in line and in keeping with those which 
caused this controversy. Mr. Webster was in the ite, and I beg to 
read a brief from a speech made by him on the subject of the 

re. rode the MOA which I have read. Mr. Webster said 
has become a settled eee ECAT AAI 
the legal 
construction of the Constitution, that it is one of the powers of the President 
ane it follows, as a necessary 
us 1 vested in the 
43 him as independently of our Sagi yp ean pon Egra other 


that po 
reasons for the manner in Which he exercises any other power under th 
stitution. 
* 


The 3 of the 8 5 all e up in a jiane 

In the hurry of the discussion I was about to omit to read two papers 
which I believe I am right in saying I did not read, and without which 
I hardly believe that the diseussion would be even approaching to what 


from my standpoint it ought to be. Among the archives of the State 
Department there is an old and very interesting record which shows 


TE 
pers, 


document, 
his great war with President Jackson. As it is in line and keeping with 
what I have quoted from his observations, I want to read the substance 


by Mr. Websterof a form not for the transmission of 
ut for the tion to transmit to the United States 
It is an old and a venerable prepared not long after 


of two letters: 
To honorable 
These aremere forms. Iam not aware that any one of them was ever 
communicated to the Senate. I only know from the fact of their prep- 
aration that they wete very maturely deliberated upon and 
carefully, and ready for communication while Mr. Webster was 
tary of State when the occasion required. It is to me that 
the papers are in his handwriting, but of that fact I am not sure of my 
personal knowledge. 


Sre: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the ——, 
FFV ONETIES EERE T 


The letters accom: fhis will be, I presume, bani 5 testimo- 
nials of Mr. fitness for the office; but 5 ion to say, that, in this 
Department letters of this „tho y communicated on re- 
cat Se te ͤ ee Sonera oe eee ee eases there be reason 

‘or withholding them, are not considered as as publio lett letters, = therefore are not 
placed on the official files. When sent . or its comm: they 
are understood to be sent in confidence, and 3 they will re- 
turned when the occasion has passed, 

Lam, sir, &. 
To Hon. x 
of the Commmitiee on of the Senate. 
Thatisone, Another reads as follows: 
Hon. ——-——_, 
Chairman of the Committers on of the Senate: 


FT... T R OA AA naa ty sabre 
t verbal recommendations. They are not kept on 
been the ease heretofore, as I learn, that 
FK 

inſormation in its pos- 
persons mentioned 
I will thank you to 


Well, Webster did not live to this day and ion to witness the 
conditions which are now about to be brought about in that very line. 

There was a partial change of administration in 1874. A House of 
Representatives Democratic was elected in that year, and the 
House in which the Democrats controlled the majority met the follow- 
ing year. They were rather unused to power in those days, and one of 
thefirst things they undertook to do was to inquire of President Grant 
something about manner in whieh he exercised his executive func- 
tions. They wenteven so far 2s to ask him where he did it; they may 
have intended to ask him when; they asked him how; and 
as illustrative of the VE he ne 


the White House I crave the ilege of reading a short extract 
his answer to that inquiry. Tis t is dated May 4, 1876. President Grant 
said: 
I ere never hesitated, and Congress, 
= ala 5 aes the: . e pat bannen which — l 
President ive, or which my judgmen’ 

9 from either House — tome, will be us the dis: 

of the 5 them. however, to find in 
the of United the Pens the House of Rep- 
resentatives (one branch of the Con, in which is vested ve 

e Executive—an ind branch of the 


of the Government) to require of t 
Government co-ordinate with the Senate and House of Representatives—an ac- 
count of his discharge of his sppropriais and purely executive offices, acts, and 
duties, either as to when, where, or how 
What the House of oeren ae ee op Boe tip a rightin its demand upon 
2 for information is limited is necessary for the proper dis- 
legislation or of im; 


ticular booty or for how long s 
5 to the province of legislation 
ject. 


Why is it that Senators will rise on this floor and declare that the 
Executive has no right to know for what purpose we call for papers, 
when in every instance, from the foundation of the Government to this 
day, where any issue of any kind has arisen between the two co-ordi- 
nate branches of the Seen the President has assumed the right 
to know, and not knowing has declined to communicate the papers de- 
manded in such a manner? 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] addressed the Senate some 
days ago on this subject of the communication of papers. Among other 
things he said 

we have a right to call for information rane eee T 9 
of the Government, whether it be 3 order eoe rong fe 


not thine —— is bongs peer doubt. Indeed, but 
late; but for that we d not act wisely in peter ag 3 
He said again, and I desire to call especial attention to his language, 
in answer to an interruption: 
te have my say,if my friend will allow me. There was no doubt about 
Speaking of the construction of this same law— 
The idea of a distinetion between papers public and ee — Pee p open 
records never occurred until during the present administration and 


The Senator from Vermont, alluding to the case of Arthur and Cor- 
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nell and to the action of President Hayes, made a statement to which 
I desire to call attention. He said: 


In that connection I ought to call your attention—I seem to have mislaid the 
papers—to the ings that too in this y on the removal of Mr. 
Arthur and Mr. Cornell as collector and naval officer at New York and the ap- 
pointment of their successors, 


I do not want to read the whole extract, but simply a sufficient part 
to give application to what I propose to say: 
I think I am safe in saying that neither the President of the United States 
-nor the Secretary of the ury nor any other of his advisers ever entertained 
the thought for a moment that it was not the right of the Senate of the United 
States to go to the bottom of the whole affair aud have every fact and every 
reason that it desired to have or thought would be of any use to it in acting in- 
telligently upon the subject. 


For the first time in the history of this Government and to meet an 
emergency, says the Senator from Ohio, this distinction between a pub- 
licand a private paper is submitted. Neither President Hayes nor his 
Secretary of the Treasury ever dreamed of it. And, says the Senator 
from Vermont, the Senate has a right to go to the bottom of the whole 
affair. With the permission of the Senate we will go to the bottom of 
the whole affair, and I will ask the Secretary to read a letter which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BLACKBURN in the chair). The 
letter will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, November 17, 1877. 


even has directed this — Sg The tenure-of-office act required of the President 
the reasons of a suspension made during the recess of the Senate, but this pro- 
vision, after a very brief period, was repealed. To answer your questions would 
compel me to state to a committee of Senate the reasons of an appointment 
by the President, to disclose confidential communications between the President 
and the Secretary, and to enter into an arraignment and accusation of the offi- 
cers superseded, In the free exercise ot 8 powers it is the common 
practice, as we both know, for members of Senate to have full conference 
with the heads of Executive De ents on all matters in which the concur- 
rent action of the President and the Senate is required, and therefore it will give 
me pleasure to confer with the committee, or any member of it, on the subject 
of the fitness of the appointment of Mr. Roosevelt to the office of collector of the 
port of New York. ° 

It will also give me pleasure to furnish to you, or to the Committee on Com- 
merce, or to any member of the committee, in the usual way, the several reports 
of the commission on the New York custom-house, upon which mainly the ac- 
tion of the President was taken. As the invest on p these reports 
made it of the highest public importance that a change should be made in the 
lealing officers of that It was because abuses were thus developed that 
the President was convinced that it was incompatible with the public service to 
retain in their present itions the collector and naval officer. 

The other cases 5 by you under the same envelope will be governed 
by what is here stated, and within these limits I will be happy to confer with you 
or the committee at your convenience. 


nee. 5 JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary. 
Hon. Roscor Coxx ANG, $ ‘ 7 
Chairman Committee on Commerce, United States Senate, 


Mr. KENNA. I very respectfully submit now that the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] will find on reflection that this emergency ” 
is not the first time when he has heard of the distinction being made 
in the papers in the Departments of thisGovernment as between a pri- 
vate and a public paper. 

I propose now to state what I believe to be the simple truth, and to 
state it candidly and I state it deliberately, that, looking at the history 
of this controversy from the day of itsinception down to this moment 
in the light of every fact and every detail it has developed, the one ques- 
tion and the only question involved in this entire procedure is the sin- 
gle one as to whether the present chief of the executive department 
of this Government shall be allowed in fulfillment of his obligations 
to the people to administer it through agencies of his own choice, or 
be compelled by the obstructive power of a majority in the Senate to be 
held by the public to an accountability for an administration of his 
high office through agencies not only not of his choice, but agencies 
lacking his confidence, unworthy of his faith, wanting in the approval 
of his judgment, and actuallyinterested in a multitude of cases in 
bringing him and his administration into disrepute. 

That is the whole of this case, regard it as you may, darken it by a 
multiplicity of words, inaugurate these inquiries by demands for rea- 
sons forsuspensions, multiply the inquiries by demands for papers which 
show them, take one other step backward and modify your request 
again and ask for the papers on file, one still further step backward and 
ask for the conduct of the former incumbent in the office as the reso- 
lution in Duskin’s case has done, and in the eyes of the Senate and in 
the eyes of the whole country the issue is presented in the one form at 
last, and that is whether a Democratie administration shall appropri- 


ately perform its functions in the face of a negative and obstructive ma- 
jority on the other side of the Chamber. [Applause in the galleries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BLACKBURN in the chair) rap 
for order and said: Expressions of approval or disapproval are not per- 
mitted in the galleries. 

Mr. KENNA. Why, Mr. President, let me show to the Senate the 
form in which this demand is presented to the executive department. 
The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] declared that we have no right 
to demand the reasons of the Executive. No Senator on this floor Kaa 
ever contended or asserted that we have a right to ask for the reasons 
which have actuated the Executive in making a on from office; 
and yet let the Secretary read the letter which I send to the desk, and 
see where this controversy 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, UNITED STATES SENATE, 
January 5, 1886, 
Dean Sin: Referring to the accompanying nomination of Samuel Flower, 
vice P. Felix Herwig, supended, will you please communicate to the Committee 


on Finance, United States Senate, the reasons for such suspension, or the pa- 
pers 2 file in your Department which show the reasons for this suspension. 
ery 


5 JUSTIN S. MORRILL, Chairman. 

Hon, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mr. KENNA. That was the beginning of this controversy; that was 
the issue which was first presented to this administration by the Senate 
through one of its committees, and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
MAN] who declared on this floor that we had no right to ask reasons of 
the Executive is a member of the committee which sent that communi- 
cation. Sir, I may be more or less of a partisan than many others; I 
may go further than more conservative men in my theory of what the 
election of a President of the United States means. 1 think I know, if 
I know anything, that when you take the marshals and the collectors 
and the consuls, the postmasters and all the vast numbers of officers 
throughout the length and breadth of this country, organized as by their 
appointments under former administrations they have been organized 
into a great political agency, the people of this country having a right 
to demand a change; however hurtful to the popular instinct these 
agencies may be, that change can only be effected by the election of a 
President to carry out the public will. 

When the people of the United States elected Grover Cleveland to the 
Presidency it was not more a choice of men than a choice of means and 
instrumentalities. The change to make this Government conform to 
the popular will may involve the proposition that marshals shall go, 
that collectors shall go, that postmastersshall go, that consuls shall go, 
and that ministers shall go, all of them so far as they are agents in the 
administration necessary to carry out its policyshallgo. On the theory 
of political selection and the bringing the machinery of government 
into harmony with its general policies they may all have to go. They 
all ought to go. But the naked question is as to the power of the Pres- 
ident of the United States in the exercise of the functions of his office to 
adapt his administration by all the agencies which surround it to the 
performance of the duties which he has in charge. 

It has been said, however, I need not say where, that the present Ex- 
ecutive had committed himself against making changes in office; that 
his civil-service letter to Mr. Curtis, that his inaugural message, and 
that various utterances irom him had placed him in a position in which 
it was enough to damn and blacken the character of any man to be re- 
moved by him; that an officer’s suspension means and must mean that 
the incumbent removed is injured in characterand reputation. Ihave 
read, I think with as much cure as I was capable, every utterance of 
the President on this subject, and I have gone through the utterances 
of his predecessors on a similar line, and in the course of my inquiries 
I think I find that the declaration was made very early in our history 
which practically covers the position now occupied by President Cleve- 
land. I beg to read from a letter written by Mr. Jefferson on March 
29, 1801: 

The right of opinion shall suffer no invasion from me, Those who have acted 
well have nothing to fear, however they may have differed from me in opinion; 
those who have done ill, however, have notbing to hope. 

Where is the declaration in any communication of President Cleve- 
land stronger than that; and yet in that same connection, consistently 
with every word that I have read, Mr. Jefferson went on to say in that 
and in other letters: 


All appointments to civil offices 2 pleasure, made after the event of the 
election was certainly known to Mr. Adamas, are considered as nullities, I do 
not view the persons appointed as even candidates for the office, but make oth- 
ers without noticing or notifying them, Mr. Adams's best friends have agreed 
this is right. 2. Officers who have been guilty of official malconduct are proper 
subjects of removal. 3. Good men to whom there is no objection but a differ- 
ence of political principle, practiced on only as far as the right of a private citi- 
zen will justify, are not proper ssh poe of removal, except in the case of attor 
neys and marshals. The courts being so decidedly Federal and irremovable, it 
is believed that Republican attorneys and marshals, being the doors of entrance 
into the courts, are oan seer necessary as a shield to the Republican part 
of our fellow-citizens, which, I believe, is the main body of the people. 


Going on then to declare that the Republican element which he rep- 
resented would finally procure its just share in the administration by 
deaths, resignations, &c., in part, he proceeds in this wise: 

To these means of obtaining a just share in the transaction of the public busi- 


1886. 
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ness pore Beas em os ee 2 par ee Ae . 8 or 
0 ous o presen en 

intive and executive. 2 officer of the Goveritsent ma vous ab elections 
according to his conscience, but we should betray the cause committed to our 
care were we to permit the influence of official patronage to be used to over- 
throw that cause. 

Mr. Jefferson thought it consistent with the declaration that political 
opinion should suffer no invasion by him, that those who had acted 
well in their places should have nothing to fear, and those who had 
acted ill had nothing to hope. Nevertheless, he would conform his ad- 
ministration to his own policy in the disposal of every office within his 
gift. Now, let us see what President Cleveland has said on this sub- 
ject, and see whether his declarations are any broader and whether his 
reservations are not as broad. He said: 

There is a class of Government positions which are not within the letter of the 
eee statute, but which are so disconnected with the policy of an admin- 

ration— 

In the very outset of this declaration, in the very first sentence of 
this declaration, in its very first clause is a recognition of the fact that 
persons occupying certain places whose official duties are connected with 
the policy of the adminstration are subject to removal; and every effort 
to disguise or misrepresent that letter has been an attempt to put the 
present Executive in a false position, rendering him apparently incon- 
sistent because of his removal of Republican politicians from office 
which are so disconnected with the policy of an administration that the re- 
moval therefrom of present incumbents,in my opinion,should not be made 
during the terms for which nei were appointed solely on partisan grounds, and 
for the purpose of putting in their places those - who are in political accord with 
the appointing power; but many men holding such positions have forfeited all 
just claim to retention— 

Many holding positions for terms fixed by law, but still disconnected 
with the policy of the administration— 
because they have used their places for party 3 in disregard of their duty 
to sae peop e, and because, instead of being decent public servants, they have 
proved themselves offensive us and ees manipulators of local 


party eee yrr The lessons of the should be unlearned, and such ofti- 
cials, as well as their successors, should be taught that efficiency, fitness, and 


devotion to public duty are the conditions of their continuance in public place, 
and that the quiet and unobtrusive exercise of individual political rights is the 
reasonable measure of their party service. 

Now, I ask any candid man in the Senate if every line in that letter 
which bears on this subject is not in precise accordance with the utter- 
ances of Mr, Jefferson? And I ask further if any candid man can ascribe 
to the President by virtue of these utterances any embarrassment what- 
ever in such attempt as he may have made to conform the administra- 
tion of the Government in all its departments not only to the princi- 
pies which he espoused, but to the principles and policies upon which 

e was elected. 

The question is his power to do this, and upon that question I desire 
to say a few words, presenting succinctly my own view of a subject 
which has been one of much discussion, involving the true interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution. 

The Constitution provides that ‘‘the executive power shall be vested 
in a President of the United States of America.“ (Article 2, section 
1, clause 1.) It will be observed that the Constitution does not pro- 
vide that the executive power shall be vested in a President and Con- 
gress or in a President and the Senate or in a President and the House 
of Representatives or in a President and in anybody else, but in a 
President. 

The Constitution further provides that he shall take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed” (article 2, section 3), and ‘‘he shall 
nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall 
appoint, Ke. (Article 2, section 2, clause 2.) 

Looking to the Constitution, in the absence of this last clause, it is 
not difficult to perceive the purpose for which the practically uniform 
construction of a hundred years has declared the clause to have been 
inserted. In its absence the President, upon whom was broadly con- 
ferred the executive power of the Government, would have had com- 
plete control over both appointment to office and removal from it. 

The power either to appoint or to remove could never have been as- 
serted as a legislative power—it is repugnant to the whole idea of leg- 
islation. Congress, in the very nature of its organism, could not exercise 
it. The numbers embraced in its bodies, the infrequency of their ses- 
sions, the periods of their vacations, the physical obstructions in the 
way of their constant attention to a subject which, in order to main- 
tain the Government in the full operation of all its functions, would 
have required and has required constant treatment as well as the in- 
herent quality and definition of legislative character, combined to pre- 
clude the idea that in any sense the power to appoint or to remove could 
be embraced in legislative range. This proposition is conceded in prac- 
tice even by those who deny it in word, because in every quarter where 
the Senate is asserted to be a part of the appointing power it is continu- 
ally asserted to possess, to that extent, executive functions. 

We are executive officers also, said the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN] recently, because we participate to a certain extent with 
the President in making an appointment.’’ So on all hands, notwith- 
standing Mr. Webster’s great assault on the right and power of removal 
as an inherent executive function, that function whether claimed to 
be vested exclusively in the President, or in the President and Senate 
jointly, or to he subject to regulation and control by Congress has been 


accepted as embraced within the definition of executive powers. It is 
useless to deny that it could not have been vested in the courts, for no- 
body anywhere has ever asserted for the judiciary farther power over 
the subject than such as has been conferred touching inferior officers 
under the express language of the Constitution. 

Thus, in the absence of the clause referred to, the full control over 
both removals and appointments would have stood vested in the Pres- 
ident. There was nowhere else to put it. Its classification carried it 
to the Executive as an inherent and necessary part of executive pre- 
rogative, and no construction can take it away. But while the general 
clause was allowed to stand without qualification, conferring full power 
of removal upon the President, the power of appointment was subjected 
to that measure of supervision by the Senate which gave it a negative 
voice against selections by the President for office. This is a negative 
power, touching only the matter of appointment; it reaches no further; 
it is exceptional; it is a single qualification limiting a general grant, 
and it is to be construed strictly. Thus, the power of removal is vested 
exclusively in the President. 

The power of nomination is a function pertaining exclusively to the 
President and it is as independent an executive act as any other pro- 
vided by the Constitution. 

The right to give or withhold advice and consent is confided to the 
Senate. It islikewise an independent act of the Senate, but it reaches 
only the appointment. 

After the advice and consent of the Senate the power of appoint- 
ment is still an independent, separate, and distinct power of the Presi- 
dent. He may nominate a person to office; the Senate may advise and 
consent to the appointment, and still the President may make or not 
make the appointment at his pleasure. The Senate is no part of the 
appointing power. It can exercise no more the powerof appointment 
than the President can exercise the power of legislation. 

The difference is that the President may exercise a qualified negative 
over the power of Congress to pass a law, the Senate may exercise act- 
ual negative against a particular appointment to office. But the power 
of the Executive in comparison is even broader, for he is obliged by the 
Constitution to recommend to Co; legislation which he deems the 
public welfare to demand, while the Senate within the constitutional 
range can not even suggest to him the name of the best and ablest citi- 
zen of the Republic to the commonest and humblest office. Thus the 
Constitution stands, and thus, with a single exception born of political 
excitement and bitterness and arbitrary power in 1867, which will be 
discussed hereafter, the Constitution has been construed by every de- 
partment of the Government for a hundred years. 

The debate of 1789 is so familiar to the Senate that it is useless for 
me to undertake to discuss it. We all know that upon the bills for 
the establishment of the Department of Foreign Affairs, as the Depart- 
ment of State was then called, and the establishment of the War De- 
partment and the establishment of the Treasury Department, the great 
debate arose for the first time and in the First Congress which involved 
the question of the powerof the Executive to remove from office. We 
all know how ably Mr. Madison led that debate, so ably, indeed, that 
no discussion of the question has occurred from that day to this which 
is not practically based upon his utterances at that time. Weall know 
further that so jealous were that Congress of the impairment of the pre- 
rogative of either of the co-ordinate departments of this Government, 
that when the very bill on the Calendar conferred upon the Executive 
the right to remove the Secretary of War the provision was stricken out 
and so amended and reinserted as to make it a confession of the power 
as a constitutional prerogative and not a conferring of it by an act of 
the Legislature. Mr. Chancellor Kent, in discussing this precedent, 
says: 

This amounted to a legislative construction of the Constitution, and it has 
ever since been acquiesced in and acted upon as of decisive authority in the 
case. Itapplies equally to every other officer of Government appointed by the 
President and Senate whose term of duration is not specially declared. It is 
supported by the weighty reason that the subordinate officers in the executive 
department ought to hold at the pleasure of the head of that Department, be- 
cause he is invested generally with the executive authority, and every partici- 
pation in that authority by the Senate was an exception to a general principle, 
and ought to be taken strictly. The President is the great responsible officer 


for the faithful execution of the law, and the power of removal was incidental 
to that duty, and might often be requisite to fulfill it. 


In the Opinions of the Attorneys-General—I do not want to read 
elaborately—the same matter has been discussed at considerable length, 
and, I believe, with a pretty general concurrence of views. In volume 
2 of the Opinions of the Attorneys-General, page 1419, I read the con- 
clusion of an opinion of the then Attorney-General, Mr. Legaré: 

If any authority were needed to enforce considerations which seem so ob- 
vious and conclusive in themselves, I think the celebrated debate on the power 
of removal in the First Congress would furnish it. The whole country seems to 
have acquiesced in the argument of Mr. Madison in favor of that power, drawn 
from the character of executive power and responsibility and ont the irre- 
sistible necessity of the casc, 

From the same volume, page 2123, from an opinion of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Crittenden, I read as follows: 


That the President has, by the Constitution of the United States, the power of 
removing civil officers appointed and commissioned by him, by and with the ad- 
vice and nsent of the Senate. where the Constitution itself has not otherwise 


provided, by fixing the tenure during good bel 


been long since settled, 
d has ceased to 


havior, has 


an a subject of controversy or doubt, 
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ves shortl is ro- 

to have t ori ieabeola the President should have 

of office; it will . 

sponsible for their ae him to himself it he suf- 
fers to ith impunity high crimes ors against 
the United States, or neglects to ntend their conduct so as to check their 
12 On the: co: the declaration I have no manner of 
And was in accordance with his views, and 


the determinati — — 
1 — follo ractice by every President of the United 


2 A EAE E ES to read a single 
sentence from each one of two volumes. I read from Bancroft's His- 
tory of the Constitution of the United States. At the beginning of the 
first volume he says: 

Searcely one who wished me panoa when I first essayed to trace the his- 
tory of America remains to greet me . he goai Deeply 
grateful as Iam forthe friends who rise up 5 age, their en- 
couragement must renew my grief for . who have gone — me. 

I read that single clause to indicate the time, labor, and thought 

jiven by that gentleman to the writing of the history of the American 
Constitution. If there be in all this wide world an entirely. disinter- 
ested authority on this great subject, I believe none will deny that it 
is to be found in that book. On page 190 of the second volume, after 

the failure to establish an executive council in the conyen- 
tion which framed the Constitution, he says: 

The failureto establish an efficient council led the convention most reluctantly 
to yest the Senate with some control over acts of the Executive. 

The failure of the project for an executive council led the convention 
most reluctantly to invest the Senate with some control over the acts 
ofthe Executive. On the next page he says: 


Had the consent of the Senate been made necessary to Rows wraps teh nsa dred 
appoint, the Executive would have ee and the relative im- 


art eg een halaw eee. we dinainetion. To change the 

ure of office from the mol the ent, who is the employer and 

efficient — . — hag mere mene the laws, to the favor of the Senate, which 

has no executive po create: a new fealty alien to the duties of an 
oficer of the United States. 

So, sir, we came to 1820 in our history. What was known as the 


first: tenure-of-oflice act was passed in that year, limiting to four years 
the duration of certain public offices. At the end of that act was placed 
the power of removal from office at pleasure. ere det ea 
there was no let or hinderance about the constitutional power or 
ative of the Executive to remove incumbents from office. § g of 
theclause which limited the tenure to four years, Mr. Jefferson, wate 
to Mr. Madison, said: 
TTT 
ernment to make all officers irremovable but with the consent of 
And in replying to that letter Mr. Madison said: 


If the principle.of the late statute be a sound one, nothing is necessary but to 
limit appointments ear — — — to a one year, or the next meeting 
of in orde of the Senate a tenure of office in- 
stead of the resident a toes 


Then came the great debate of 1835. It has been alluded to very 
often and it will doubtless be alluded to oftener hereafter; that debate 
in which Webster, Clay, and Calhoun were united in a common assault 
upon the Exeentive power over removals; that debate which was aimed 
at tho passage of an act restraining the power of removal; a debate 
which resulted likewise in a failure by the House of Representatives 
to concur in that construction of sg eee e e and the failure of the 
proposed Jaw. Fifty years after, characterizing that debate and those 
who conspicuosly sdi init, the contemporary comments of an emi- 
nent man are instructive as well as interesting. 

At the session of Congress in 1835— 


Pisa! the author from whom I read— 


organized assault upon the President's power of removal was made in the 
Secale, in which the champion. ee and the champions of a national 
bank were Jackson had crushed puinen and killed 


of the Goy- 
Senate, 


The Selten of Webster, 5 that occasion was u 


favor, and all = rose aoe gona for the. ; their constitutional views 
inbarmon: and toa great extent co: and it was very certain 
that if . — ir ‘break with each other. 


union was, a soparo 
— ee ee common 
— 792 — And those men came to the encounter with the President 
— — They were in the highest credit as leaders of debate; 


the r es went everywhere, and reached and were read by all. The wood- 
2 in the forests of Maine, the planter by the Southern „the pioneer 
far West, and the banker, me: ne int great cities of 


them, and now and er 
ud the contemporary popular 


Calhoun brought to debate a power rof 5 and aclearness of thought 
which no — oe the 8 has ever excelled. His style was 
master! No meretricious or ornament disfigured, and no dif- 

ple, condensed. His language 
and, like that great master of 
his sincerity, in his ndor, i the depth and. integrit ot 125 ae rrr Th 
8 in on n oon ns, In 
he combined earnestness th dignity, and d ihe kno known. purity of his 

life ad a moral sanction to his edn words. 


the. Bast; were alike delighted and . b. 
in his study must indorse and ap) 
Judgment upon their merits. 


Mr. Webster, as a speaker on speak cocesiona. 
Americans. In parliamentary: tary clequence was, in some ponia, veperion: to 
— paar be predicted wi parae A raak aor reputation w endure. 
be honorably 


——— 


mentioned —— the rents -of the world are 
giant. 
was a great, and his owe in arig sana ai were the rey = a 


e Spon a tag ray oes the of Mr. tag’ Apres pepe 

ferior to those of ven eee In fire, dash, enn any re one was a very 
of debate, and in retort d master, In demeanorand de- 

livery impressive graceful, he was yet terrible in invective, 


and sometimes overbearing in will. Ho was fitted to lead in peana 
l the 


eee trom fées—and te take, as of right, a splend 
ory 

These were the men who stood forward to question the removing. power of 
the Presid: e e . — to deprive that dr i amen neon cal support. But 2 
disagreed with each other about owes also, in the main, 
about its regulation. The r them us destructive of the 
arguments of the . Their views were ae only diverse, but inconsistent, 


nature, placed th. 
the last clanee of the eighth section of the 


argued inconclusivel . authority 

that itvas rather legislative than executive in its nature, and therefore.classed 

it among the incidental 8 of eee gen ON 

hall and ege wrt the appointing and Ei 

B an ons a ni powers o 
TTT 


Madison e: 
Government it wou! 
— ons 
“the three” should have at least pon the new con- 


dauntless 
struction to be substituted for it, and prepared themselves to Windieate the now 
departure by har consistent reasoning, 


harmonious and 
Mr. Clay apol for the fact that for then forty-six years the 
wer of removal had beem conceded under the Constitution to the 
Presid ent by saying that no abuse of it had occurred; and hence there 
had been no necessity for raising the 8 but if the power were 
not conferred upon the President by Constitution, in the absence 
of the conferring of it by law a le act would have been an abuse, 
a multitude of those acts a multitude of abuses; and the facts do not 
S eln for the absence of statutory enactment within that period. 
of the power of removal by the President—I read from 2 Cal- 
— s Works, page 330 —Mr. Calhoun said 
But while I thus severely. condemn the cael of the President in removing 
the former Secretary and appointing the 1 t; I must say, that, in my opin- 
ee eee not ot rpation of power. The Presi- 
aoe 45 Roney oe shine Py hc maa ore Eip wer of removal, alge ligne it 
Tdoubé that it might be constitutionally exercised in —— — 
Only a year later, and only when that gentleman was involved in a 
warwith the President, only when hewas called on to sustain the issue 
which now confronts us, did he suddenly discover that the general 
clause vesting Congress with power to carry the granted powers into 
execution conferred on Congress the right to legislate on the subject, 
and to take away the powers under the form of regulation. Up to that 
time he, as Mr, Clay and Mr. Webster, had agreed that by the daily 
practice of the Government the Constitution conferred on the President 
the wer of removal, and until there was war between them not a 
one of the great trio questioned the power. Mr. Webster de- 
clared in the same line of discussion: 
In the first place, then, I have to sa: Bonn sal that I did not vote for the resolution on 
oo . o from the office of Secretary of the 


the mere aires — 

5 ve of 3 removal altogether, yet the power of 
rem does ae oy 158 N according to the established construction 
of the Constitution; and therefore, although in a particular case it may be 
abused, and, in my opinion, it was abused in this case, yet its exercise can not be 
justly said to bean assumption or usurpation. 

Not long afterward, in ss his speech inwhich he assailed the ex- 
ecutive prerogative of removal from office, and at the same time that 
he supported a bill expressly conceding it, he yet accepted it as a settled 

proposition in the following language: 

it is to be observed, expressly recognizes and admits the actual ex- 
Mit onde the. wer of removal. Ido not mean to — the bill does nos 
deny, that at the present moment the President may remove these officers at 
will, because the early decision ong pe that construction, and the laws have 
since uniformly sanctioned it. The law of 1 intended te bs repealed by this 
bill, expressly affirms the power. 1 fore, a settled point; settled 
by construction, settled by precedent, settled by the practice of the Government, 
and settled by statute. 

So, Mr. President, as Mr. Morton inthe debate of 1869 declared, the 
question of the power of removal by the President of the United States 
as a function vested in him by the Constitution was for seventy-eight 
long years. acquiesced in by every department of this Government. 
Those years embraced the period from the beginning of the Government 
to 1867, when an anomalous condition of things arose with which we 
are all familiar. I would devote a few words to it but for the fact that 
another has done so in so much better than I can hope to do. 

I received a day or two ago the second volume of a book entitled 
Twenty Years of written by Mr. James G. Blaine, a for- 
mer member of the Senate, a former Secretary of State, a former mem- 
ber of the Honse of Representatives, a former Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, a gentleman who came within a fraction over a thou- 
sand votes of being in a position to be the happy 8 of the war- 
fare on the executive power which is now proposed to be consummated 
by the resolutions on your desk. Of course that war would have come 
all the same; of course if there had been a thousand votes different in 
New York it never would have affected the attitude of a great majority 
on this floor! Of course if the result had been the other way instead 
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1886. 
of the it was, our friends constituting a majority here would have 
made 8 warfare upon James G. their Executive, elected: 


1 they are engaged in now with Mr. Cleveland, who was eleet- 
ed by somebody else. Mr. Blaine; speaking his mind on this as he has 
had the habit of doing on all topies, speaking of the act of 1867, says: 


of many mem both Houses who voted for it. It was an posi- 
tiom-a new 5 usage of the. 
ment, and for reason, if for no other, to the incum- 
bent of the Presidential office. It could only have grown out ex 
citement created the ween the two great departments of the 
Government, resembled that which al dis- 
afamily quarrel. The measure was resorted to as oneof 
oR the ot i pert wns i ——— — 
i ts. ts 
— amounted to its „is one to which the Republican party. 
can not recur with any of or As of fact, a Re- 
- y composed of the — members who 
55 i 


While I have this book in my hand Iwill take the liberty of reading 


what: FFC wut at 1800, 


tion on the part of some 
leading 9 * promptly as it had been by 
8 Mr. Morton that ith ite —— ä it; 


88 
to the Senate, with an amendment in the form ot a su 
paw proposed that instead in the y aoas sone rene The. Judieirg 
ute repeal, enure-of-office 


jusion, did n 
or even the ag ee of the Senate. Mr. Thurman,a eer of the co. 
that reported it, made 5 to 5 that he — no not Pog roved it. He 
treated the N for ii Rave no practical the tenure- 
of-office act beenforged when it will have ve no o Tt itt defen ‘effect, and isnot to 


. — — pery Ar. Schurr 
pressed by. Mr; Grimes to „ reason 

tenore pot replied that, that “owing tothe that have attended 

the last inistration it is that there should be an immediate and 


238 removal of the ee of the country as a rule, and as an agency 
1 when we meet again int confirmati 


„ men 8 out, we are willing to trust this Ex- 
eee with that on.“ 


Mr. Blaine proceeds: 


Coming from a Senator of the United States, this declaration was regardéd as 
extraordinary, Tho," bad me pad men” to whom Mr, Epwunps-referred 


ohnson, and e one of them had been confirmed 
Bonate of the United states when had more than t 
of the body, tees were. bad men,“ why, it was pertinent! 
and forcibly Yale bot by the ved, did not Mr. Epaunns-submit of the 
fact to 9 — ublican lates and procure their ent e knew, the 


as “bad mens 


proced: 6 les sf 
statesmanship, or even on the common la of fair dealing. 8 ples s 


The SEER tof the e Ge ittee providing R of the 
law until Congress should meet again—a period of — gisht months—was so 
eee that it e no Substantial oy Sat bie Senators. There was 

baldly and shamelessly partisan in the — — to suspend the 
sob inst long enou; ih panne President: Grant, without-obstruction or incum- 
brance, to remove the ocrats whom President Johnson had appointed to 
office that the common instinct of justice, and even of inblie decency, revolted. 

The . Was either 


perati noperative in order 
ers for good causes and for no catise except that they were Democrats, might 
every way be expedited. 


in any form w. 


the first one, and then 
1807 by: the act of 1869. He it was, I think, . 
it was 


to for eight months the act of 


I want to do 


act of 1867 and his su V Re- 
ferring to the debate in 1867, I find him making this declaration: 
But the committee have recommended the adoption of this — soap d 


the tenure of officersas a permanent and systematic and, as they 
regulation of the Government for all administrations lons and Tos ail 


This was in 1867—‘‘ forall administrations and ſor all time.“ All 
administrations you see; were not broad enough to cover it, but ſor 
all time” the law was to be enaeted; and still that proposition was not 


me- broad enough. The Senator, on anotiier day in the course of the debate, 


made use of this language: 
I do not, therefore, choose to submit to the imputation for-a single moment 
that there is, either in this bill or out of it. in to the spirit in whieh it is 
attempt to advance anybody's pol views whatever, or to aid 
anybody's ds. 
That was in 1867. Now, in order that I may not be misunderstood, 
Lwant to read the last clause over again: 


Ido not, thereft choose to submit to the imputation for a single moment 
that there is, either 7 o Ae apiri in awik wet Ty 
proposait; any attempt to advance anybody’s cal views whatever or torid 

y'a friends, 


Tread now from the Globe for March, 1869, page 107, and from a speech 
o | by the Senator from Vermont, in which he said: 
Now, what do we propose to do? We propose, in order as we had hoped to 


meet the views of our own political friends, who were. or — they had 


— difficulties in administration under this law, to give, by an — 
in the present Executive, to him during next recess 
EnA DONI DONE ta S OAE, „5 


I assert: without the fear of successful contradiction that the Senator 
from Vermont was perfectly consistent in both for he was 
working for his political friends: like a Turk in 1867, and like a beaver 
in 1869, and that is the whole spirit and the meaning and effect of this 
controversy here to-day. Let this country understand that a party 
which commanded a majority in both Houses in 1867 passed for Andrew 
Johnson a law which, afterward: being repealed; is proposed to be sub- 
stituted a pe pa ahr een agree lage 
Congress, e performance of a committee composed o 
a . side on this floor, and „ 
Republican caucus, 

I will read a few lines from the acts of 1867 and 1889, and submit to 
any honest Ia in or out of this Chamber whether that law now is 
tever: to embarrass. the Executive from suspending 
during vacation, except through such obstruction as the arbitrary will 
of a majority on this floor may interpose: The second section of the 
act of 1867 provided: 

SEC, 2. And be it further enacted, That when any officerappointed asaforesaid— 


That is appointed by and with the advice and consent of the Senate— 


ate, by satisfactory to President, to be guilty of mis- 
conduct in or crime, or for any reason shall ineapable or le- 
7a Gowen, to Sputan its duties, in such case, and in no other, the 2 

ent such officer. and some 5 perform 
tn — — duties of such office until the next moeting of the 2 and 

the case shall be acted upon a the Senate, and 

shall take the oaths and give 3 by law to be o be taken and given 
by oe such office; and in such case it l be 


the advice and consent of the Senate, int another person to 
ae adien and cogent of tho Senate, toi x 


powers of the person so performing its duties in * 


There is much in this chapter relevant to this particular feature of | pended. 


this controversy which I should like to read, but I do not desire to take 
the time to do it. Iwill, however, read the closing paragraph, which 
Lcommend to those who aided in the enaetment of the law of 1867 and 
so soon after participated in the enactment of the law of 1869. Con- 
cluding a passage on that subject, Mr. Blaine says: 

Casting off all political disguises and personal pretenses— 


And why should we not dothat? We ought to doit here; we ought 
to do it now, so that we may understand this matter precisely as-itis— 

Casting off all political d and t le 
— — law wwas enacted fest President Johnson should 


remove Re: 1 dose a office-holders too ra wana it was practically repealed 
lest are ident Grant should not — tie oftice-ho ders rapidly, 
enoug 


[Laughter. ] 
The Senator from Vermont was in when both those laws 
were passed. Hé gave his very active adherence to the proposition of 


The act of 1867 provided—and in its absence there was no such jie; 
there had been no such law in the history of the Government touching 
ions or remoyals—that the President might suspend of- 
ficers who were guilty of misconduct in office. That provision by the 
act of 1869 was The act of 1867 provided that the President 
might 3 persons who were guilty of crime, and that provision 
was ref Or who for any reason might become incapable or 
legally iscualified to perform their duties,’’ and that provision was re- 
pealed. The act of 1867 provided that the President should send his 
nominations to take the place of the suspended officer to the Senate 
within twenty days after its next session began; and that provision was 
repealed aud ‘substituted by one making it thisty days. But mark you 
this, the act of 1867 provided that the President should send the rea- 
sons ſor which he had made the suspension and the evidence of those 
reasons, and that provision was repealed. 

Now let me — any candid- minded Senator what is the proposition 
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before us but to require the heads of Departments and the chief execu- 
tive officers to send us the reasons which actuated the President in mak- 
ing a suspension, or the evidence which supplies the reasons, and thus 
a practical re-enactment by the Senate of a law which both Houses of 
Congress once enacted and since repealed? What else can you make 
of it? 

But it is said these officers arc suspended by the President until the 
end of the next session of the Senate; we are therefore called upon to 
act on the question of the removal of these parties. 

Sir, the language of the act of 1869 forever precludes any such con- 
struction. Under the act of 1867 when the President sent a nomina- 
tion to the Senate, if the Senate failed to concur in that nomination the 
suspended officer immediately resumed the functionsof his office. That 
act undoubtedly required action by the Senate with reference to the 
suspension or removal. Under the act of 1869 the President sends the 
nomination to the Senate. The Senate can not act on the questionofsus- 
pension. It is especially precluded by the act from doing so, because 
instead of the question of advising and consenting to the removal or to 
the suspension being submitted, the act provides that if a nomination 
sent to the Senate be not confirmed the President shall as soon there- 
after as practicable send in another. 

Why send a nomination to the Senate when the Senate has already 
acted on the ground that the Senate is opposed to the removal of the 
incumbent? Ifthe act contemplated that the Senate should act on that 
removal, why not have provided, as intelligent men must have pro- 
vided, that if the Senate failed to assent to the nomination the sus- 
pended officer should forthwith resume his functions? Discretion is 
given by the statute. It is not to make the Senate Chamber a grave- 
“bat for character and have one man whose name comes in defeated 

use the Senate does not want the suspended officer removed. If 
the man put in his place is not confirmed, another name comes from 
the President, and still another, and still another. ‘The Senate all the 
time goes through the idle process of referring nominations to a com- 
mittee, inquiring into the propriety of the nomination, having deter- 
mined in the first instance that the suspension ought not to be made, and 
receiving one after another of the nominations the President sends here 
without an inquiry into their fitness and determjned in advance to 
defeat them. 

I submit that no candid-minded lawyer can read those two acts with- 
out the clear conviction that the act of 1869 was intended to be pre- 
cisely what Mr. Blaine declares it to have been, a practical of 
the act of 1867. The President suspends an officer until the end of the 
next session of the Senate; he makes a nomination to succeed him; you 
approve or disapprove it. You may put it on the ground that you re- 
ject his proposition to suspend the officer. You are estopped to raise 
that question. That man is suspended until the end of the next session 
of the Senate. The moment it ends, what matter to you or me whether 
by operation of law the suspended officer gets back or not? 

By an act of the President, his mere signature, he gets out again. 
Adhere to the form if you will, but the law puts in the hands of the 
President, independent of the constitutional question, the absolute and 
arbitrary power to suspend a public officer; and yet we are met by the 
proposition that in all these matters the President must submit with- 
out law to every degradation, to every humiliation, to every demand 
by the Senate which is made under a law which has been denounced 
by its own friends and supporters as the result of the feverish excite- 
ment of the time when it was enacted and which has been practically 
repealed.” 

I had intended to read a few extracts from some of the arguments 
made in 1869 when the law was modified. 

The report of the Committee on the Judiciary here says that the 
President of the United States, notwithstanding his civil service senti- 
ments, sent to the Senate within thirty days after its meeting six hun- 
dred and forty-three suspensions. It would have been at least fair if 
the committee had stated that these six hundred and forty-three sus- 
pensions covered a period of eight months, as they did. The law re- 
quired the President to send to the Senate within thirty days of its 
meeting the nominations to succeed every officer suspended by him 
during the previous recess, and that numberamounted to six hundred 
and forty-three as reported by the committee. But in 1869, when Gen- 
cral Grant assumed the functions of the executive office, he sent to the 
Senate six hundred and eighty removals within seven weeks, and dur- 
ing six weeks of those seven the original act of 1867 was still in force. 
That is so, as shown by the files of the Senate. 

Iu eight months President Cleveland sent in six hundred and forty- 
three, while in seven weeks, and for six weeks of those seven the tenure- 
of- oſlice act of 1867 was in force, President Grant sent to the Senate six 
hundred and eighty removals, of which he withdrew in a short time 
ninety-seven, leaving five hundred and eighty three, and they did not 
come fist enough! The popular demand to carry out the policy indi- 
cated by Mr. Blaine’s chapter which I read to the Senate was so great, it 
was so strong, that a gentleman now a member of the Senate and at that 
time a member of the House offered an amendment which I want as a 
matter of historical interest to read to the Senate. Bear in mind that 
the act was pending which was passed and which made the modification 
of the act of 1867 under which we are living and acting to-day. 


The Senator from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN], a Senator whom we all re- 
spect for his open and manly methods of dealing with all questions, 
recognizing the popular haste of his party, forgetting doubtless for the 
time being any question of Constitution, of statute, or anything else 
save the pressure which impelled him, offered the following amend- 
ment: 


Provided, That all civil offices,except those of judges of the United States 
courts, that were filled by appointment by the President of the United States, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, before the 4th of March, 1869, 
shall become vacant on the 30th day of June, 1869. 


Every civil officer in the United States, except judges who hold by 
constitutional tenure, was to be stricken down in a day by this amend- 
ment. President Grant was to be overwhelmed in an hour by the fact 
that one hundred thousand offices, whose incumbents were called upon 
to help in administering the affairs of this great Republic, were vacant. 
Andstill we hear through thesolemn formality of areportof a committee 
of the Senate a loud protestation against the removal of six hundred and 
seventy-three Republicans by a Democratic Presidentin eight months! 

In the course of the debate in 1869 Mr. Morton made some observa- 
tions which I believe are worthy of attention at this moment. He said: 


Mr. Morrow. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate but a very few minutes. 
I do not intend to go into the ent of the law on this question. I take 
it that there are some questions of constitutional law that can be settled by time, 
and especially by contemporaneous exposition, r the Constitution was 
formed came the First Congress. That Congress was largely composed of the 
men who framed the Constitution; and that — upon this very 
K agga That Congress found this power to reside with the President; and 
t construction was acquiesced in forseventy-eight years; and yet we are now 
told that there is nothing settled. Now, we have technical constructions of the 
Constitution resorted to to everturn the 88 exposition of the Con- 
stitution that was acquiesced in for seventy-eight years. I have heard noargu- 
ment made here that I can regard as otherwise than technical, that Lean regard 
as otherwise than far-fetched; and when we consider that it is technical, and 
when we consider that the very men who made the Constitution decided against 
that construction, and the country acquiesced in that decision for three-quarters 
of a century, it is too late to come forward with an acute and subtile and tech- 
nical construction of the Constitution. 


In another part of his discourse Mr. Morton said: 


I believe it is a true principle, and that political parties can only be managed 
successfully upon the principle, that where the party in power have the right to 
remove those who are 8 to them in N and to place in power those 
who are 1 0 poon and honest but with them in politi principles, 
that power shal exercised. I think t, other things being equal, it is right 
to makesuch chan; I believe that it is proper that the Executive of this na- 
tion should have his subordinate officers in harmony with himself in political 
opinion. Not only his Cabinet, but those in responsible positions, other things 
being equal, should be men who agree with him in his general line of policy, 


Then, speaking of the act of 1857 particularly, of which he was seek- 
ing to aid the repeal, he says: 

It makes the President a common informer, That is the character in which 
it Te him, that of a common informer, to inform the Senate in regard to the 
delinquencies, the i lency, or the corruption of an officer, and the Senate is 
then to proceed to the trial. It puts him in a position that is not honorable to 
his high character, and one in which he should never be placed. 


I desire to read simply in passing the following observations of Mr. 
Morton also: 


Therefore, sir, all these constitutional arguments deny: to the President the 

pse of removal, and insisting that that power is vested by the Constitution 

n the Senate and President jointly, are of no more importance than a mere dis- 
play of Chinese fireworks in the presence of a real battle. 


Now I desire to read a few extracts from a speech made by Mr. SHER- 
MAN, of Ohio, who was in Congress in 1867, when that act was passed, 
and also in Congress in 1869, when the act of 1867 was modified. 
Speaking of the proposition to suspend the act of 1867, Mr. SHERMAN 
said : 


Why, sir, if it ought to be suspended for one year it ought to be repealed. If 
there is any object whatever for this law to accomplish it ought to exist ang 
the next recess of the Senate. The whole power is to be transferred to Gene 
Grant for one year, He may remove any one for any cause whatever; and 
then, after everybody that is in is turned out, the doors must be shut on all fut- 
ure Presidents, all future administrations. Is that what the Judiciary Com- 
mittee mean? Suppose that at the end of four years the people of the United 
States, the common masters of us all, should change their mind, and General 
Grant’s administration should not meet their approval, and some other admin- 
istration should come in, would you then deny to the new administration a 
power which you concede to General Grant for one year? Why,sir, the public 
voice and the public judgment would denounce thatas partisan legislation, and 
all the power, all the authority of the great Republican party could not defend 
and maintain such a doctrine. 


That is precisely the doctrine which the Senator himself is under- 
taking to defend. The Senator from Ohio said further: 
If this act is repealed removals may be made without the consent of the Sen- 


ate, and the oniy question the Senate willact upon in that case will be the ques- 
tion of the confirmation of the new appointee. 


Speaking of the act which was in force at that time, and of the ne- 
cessity that the President should furnish personal information touching 
removals and appointments, the Senator from Ohio said: 

Bat if 2 ask me whether the incumbent is guilty or not guilty under the 
tenure-of-office act, I can not answer without a knowledge of details only known 
to executive officers with public trusts. They are the proper persons to 
judge of removals and cause of removals; we are the proper persons to 
judge of the standing and character of persons appointed to office. 


Speaking of the enforcement of the tenure- of- oſſice act, the Senator 
from Ohio said: 


Now, in my judgment it can not, with due 


to the public interests, be 
practically enforced. What has been our 


nee withm two years in the 
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revenue service? After we adjourned two years ago many cases of fraud arose 
in that service, What was the result? When we came back here we were met 
with piles of documents which the President of the United States sent to us; 
various papers showing that certain officers of the Government had perform 
acts which in his judgment amounted to misdemeanor, crime, &c.,and for which 
they weresuspended. He gave us specific facts and evidence. These cases were 
referred to the appropriate committees. What were wecalled n toexamine? 
We had to take up and carefully read piles of papers and examine each 
lar case like a chancellor or a judge of assize. Every suspended officer con- 
tended that he was the most innocent man born since the time of Adam— 
And they do yet— 


He demanded a trial and copies of charges and proof and a formal hearing be- 
fore the committees of this body, he converting us into a court and to try 
his particular case. If we could not try him, why demand charges evidence? 
If the tenure-of-office act was right in principle, we were bound to examine each 
case to see whether or not the ace officer was, according to the language of 
the law, guilty of misconduct in office or crime, or had become inca: le or le- 
gally disqualified. The result was that some of the committees of this body 
could not transact their business. 

That is precisely the attitude in which we are sought to be placed 
now: 

These cases were referred, and after great delay were reported upon. Inone 
case the accused was tried, convicted, and sent to the penitentiary while we 
were deliberating whether he was properly suspended or not. 


If Senators do not move a little more rapidly than heretofore, history 
may repeat itself in more than one instance. 

Mr. AN. It has already. 

Mr. KENNA. The Senator from Illinois suggests that it has already 
repeated itself. I have no doubt that it will often do so. But what 
does that mean, except that the effort to get rid of the act of 1867 was be- 
cause of the necessity of freeing the Senate from precisely the condi- 
tions into which we are to be thrown by this universal demand for pa 
in every case of suspension? There is no law; the law was eee 
but the will of the committee or of a majority is to be substituted for 
law, and in every case we are told by the resolutions on the Clerk’s desk 
in which the papers failed to come the Senate is to refuse its affirmance 
of a nomination. 

I presume if the resolution means anything it means the assertion of 
a principle. If the resolutions involve necessarily, as they must be in- 
tended to involve, the principle that the Senate can not with dignity 
and self-respect act upon suspensions except upon the communication 
of these papers by the Executive, then it can not act upon them in any 
instance, no matter from what source the information comes, as long as 
the Executive declines. Had not the Senate as well resolve itself into 
a hostile attitude, lash itself into a fury, and declare that if somebody 
somewhere does not furnish us information on certain topics it will not 
pass any law, as tosay that unless the President sends information from 
the Departments here touching suspensions it will not make any con- 
firmations ? 

No, Mr. President, without law, by the act of a mere majority here, 
if that majority shall be led to indorse the action of the committee, 
and in violation of both Constitution and law, the present Executive 
is sought to be placed in the attitude in which Mr. Morton denounced 
the act of 1867 as placing the Executive then, that of a common in- 
former. He ds a citizen from office and nominates another. The 
Senate sends to him to procure the papers touching the suspension. 

The action of the majority here is not as fair to the Executive even 
as the law of 1867, because under the law of 1867 the President at 
least knew that when he made his case for a suspension he made his 
whole case and would be judged by it. Now, I may go to him, any 
gentleman may go to him, and hand him a wagon-load of papers. He 
may wade through them from one end to the other, he may discard 
them, send them to the Treasury, send them to the P. ce De- 
partment, to the War or Navy De ent, or put them in his own 
closet as utterly unworthy of consideration, and the next day you, sir, 
may go and upon your assurance as an individual Senator he may make 
asuspension. The Senate comes along and asks him for papers. He 
sends those papers down here, and that case goes to the appropriate com- 
mittee, to the Senate, and to the country as one involving action upon 
evidence which was not even considered. 

Then what? The committee in making its report brings with it the 
zepon made in the House in 1842, and brings it approvingly. Let me 

1 your attention to it, and through it to the attitude in which the 
committee would place the Senate. Let us look at the rt which is 
brought in here approvingly by the Committee on the Judiciary. The 
report states: 

Mr, Sylvester having been removed by Hon. John C. Spencer, Secretary of 
bebe pt Aa committee thought it was proper to notify him of their proceedings, 
and therefore directed irman to inform him of the readiness of the com- 
mittee to receive any communication which he ht desire to make to it, to 
summon and take the testiiaony of any witnesses he might wish to bave ex- 
amined, and to invite him to attend its meetings. In reply, the honorable Sec- 
retary informed the chairman that he did not desire to make any communi- 
raged = — committee, or to have any witnesses summoned by it, or to attend 


There is where this report would place the present Executive. He 
is asked to furnish to the Senie pipes touching a suspension from 
office. He knows, and the head of the Department that sends them here 
knows, that those paperscontain no fact upon which the Executive has 
acted. They well know that the administration must be 
sented here, that it must be misunderstood here, and misunderstood 
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by the entire country, or else the Executive must follow those papers 
into the recesses of your committee-room, bringing, as that committee 
suggested to Mr. Spencer, such witnesses as they wanted to examine, 
and there create what the Senator from Ohio denounces as courts of assize 
in every committee-room of the Senate. The misfortune would be that 
in every single instance of the forty or fifty committees to consider 
these nominations the court would be composed of eight to seven! 

Where is the President of the United States?“ asks the American 
citizen when he treads these streets. Over before the Committce on 
the Judiciary prosecuting John Jones to get him out of office as mar- 
shal. ‘‘ Where is the Secretary of the Treasury?“ Over before the 
Committee on Finance, with his subordinates and witnesses, making a 
police court of that committee to establish a reasonable cause for the 
suspension of Bill Wright as collector in West Virginia. Where is 
the Postmaster-General?’’ asks the American citizen as he walks these 
streets. Echo answers where, as my friend [Mr. VOORHEES] suggests. 
Over before the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads of the Sen- 
ate, trying to prove by witnesses he has summoned that Sam Johnson, 
who was postmaster at some place in the United States, ought to be 
removed for larceny or some other sort of rascality, for drunkenness, 
or even because he is perverting the position he holds and antagonizing 
the administration under which he holds it. So would the committee 
by the resolution prostitute every feature of the executive d ent 
of this Government into mere prosecutors and informers, to be called 
upon, examined, held here or sent back to the discharge of their appro- 
priate functions at the pleasure of the Senate. Mr. President, that will 
not do! That will not do! 

When President Cleveland assumed the functions of the office of 
Chief Executive of this Government I do not belicve there is a citizen 
in the land who had any reason whatever to doubt or did doubt that he 
came to the discharge of the duties of that office determined, as far as 
in him lay, to devote conservative patriotic application to the discharge 
of his obligations. I believe I speak within bounds when I say that this 
whole country knew that the one great idea of service to the country in an 
acceptable manner in the high capacity in which it had selected him for 
that service was his first, his only aspiration. I would fail to express 
my own candid conviction now if I did not say that looking back over 
the long line of predecessors in that office, and confronting as he may 
the issues presented here, he will be the last to be first in surrendering 
its high p tives. The Senate may continue, as his m e indi- 
cates, to ply and his various subordinate Departments with harass- 
ing and embarrassing applications and issues. It may defeat ev 
nomination that srg before it for consideration. It may assert, arbi- 
trarily or otherwise, its forms of assault upon every prerogative granted 
by the Constitution of the country. But I mistake that man if he 
does not stand firmly to his post, maintaining, as it is his sworn duty 
under the Constitution of his country to maintain, every prerogative of 
his high office, and transmit it unimpaired to his successors. Like 
Alpine’s oak on Alpine peak amid Alpine storm, The stronger she 
blows the firmer she roots him !” 

Mr. CULLOM. : Mr. e eae i 

Mr. LOGAN. It isso late in the day suppose my co e 
will not desire to proceed this afternoon, and therefore n ami tsk 
the Senate p to the consideration of executive business, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BLACKBURN in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield to his colleague for the purpose in- 
dicated? 

Mr. CULLOM. I yield, if it is understood that I shall have the floor 
to proceed on Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois will have 
the floor on Monday. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


Am from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. TOWLES, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had ap- 
pointed Mr. JOSEPH MCKENNA, of California; Mr. J. THOMAS SPRIGGS, 1 
of New York; Mr. J. A. LouTTIT, of California; Mr. J. B. MORGAN, | 
of Mississippi; Mr. WILLIAM P. HEPBURN, of Iowa; Mr. POLK Lars, 
Foon, of Kentucky, and Mr. SETH L. MILLIKEN, of Maine, the com- 
mittee on the part of the House to accompany a similar committee on 
the part of the Senate to escort the remains of the late Senator JOHN 
F. MILLER from Washington to California. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. LOGAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After twenty-five minutes t in ex- 
ecutive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate, March 9, 1886. 


SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 


Pendleton King, of North Carolina, to be secretary of the legation 
of the United States at Constantinople. 


' 
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TERRITORIAL SECRETARY. 


William B. Webb, of Billings, Mont., to be secretary of tho Territory 
of Montana. 


woe W. Morse, to be Bei at hes a bik in the county of 

Washington and State of Vermont. me 

Frank T. Spinney, to be postmaster at Medford, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex and State o. ‘Massachusetts. 

William D. McMaster, to be postmaster at Woodstock, in the county 
of Windsor and State of Vermont. 

James T. Blain, to be postmaster at Brunswick, Glynn County, 


Mary Houston Gillespie, to be postmaster at Aberdeen, Monroe 
County, Mississippi. 

Edward H. Lucas, to be postmaster at Florence, Darlington County, 
South Carolina. 

William J. Wallace, to be postmaster at Norwood, Norfolk County, 
Massachusetts. 
8 Edward P. King, to be postmaster at Hawkinsville, Pulaski County, 


Thomas Ingalls, to be postmaster at Marblehead, in the county of 
Essex and State of Massachusetts. 

Henry L. Kenyon, to be postmaster at Northfield, in the county of 
Washington and State of Vermont. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, March 12, 1886. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


DEATH OF SENATOR JOHN F. MILLER. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House resolutions of the 
Senate, which will be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, March 11, 1888. 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the death of Hon. 
Jony F. MILLER, late a Senator from California. 
, That a committee of five Senators be ap ted e ni Yt 
tempore of the Senate to take order for superin g the funeral of Mr. 
and that as a mark of entertained by the Senate for his memory, 
his remains be removed to California in charge of t- 


ttee, who shall have full power to carry 


C. ©. ANDREWS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmi a letter from the Secretary of State and 
recommending an appropriation to reimburse C. C. Andrews, late con- 
sul at Rio Janeiro, for extra clerk-hire; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, ‘and ordered to be printed. 


LEGISLATIVE EXPENSES OF MONTANA. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting an additional estimate from the Secretary 
of the Interior of an appro; reeset for 5 5 nses of Montana 
Territory for the present 1 y ch was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and Biped Ns to be printed. 


CHARLES E. BEHLE. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
and recommending an appropriation to reimburse Charles E. Behle, 
special examiner, Pension for lossincurred while on duty; which 
was referred to thè Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


COMMISSIONS ON REVENUE COLLECTIONS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the acting Commissioner of 

Internal Revenue, recommen: the repeal of the provision of section 
3314 of the Revised Statutes allowing commissions on collections to 
collectors of internal revenuc; which was referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


Mr. DOCKERY. On yesterday the Secretary of War transmitted a 
letter to the House in reference to the encroachments of the Missouri 
River upon the military reservation at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. It 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. It was designed 
for the use of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on Military Affairs be discharged 
from the further consideration of the Secretary’s communication, and 
that it be referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, > 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


DENTON & SAGE, 


Mr. DUNHAM. Task unanimous consent to take from the Private 
Calendar for present consideration the bill (H. R. 3039) to refund to 
Denton & Saze, of oe III., the sum of $1,549.67, duties paid on 


Res TAKER. “The bill will be read, after which the Chair will 
ask for objections. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, de., That the sum of $1,549.67 es and the same hereby is, appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury o f the beige op a States not otherwise 


ted, for repayment to Messrs. Denton 


appropriated, on mer- 
nts, of the city of Chicago, of certain custom dues paid 


y them on 60 h 
heads Se ny which were destroyed by fire, before delivery to them, in 
great fire October $ 5 9, 1871 

Sn. 2. That the Secretary oi 5 is hereby authorized to pay such 


sum to Messrs. Denton & fing 5 the execution by them of a proper receipt 
therefor. 


Rigo W Is there objection to the present | consideration of 
e bill? 

There was no objection, and the bill was ordered to be engrossed and 
ze he time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, an 

Mr. DUNHAM moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
sere and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


DIRECT TAX UNDER ACT OF 1861. 


Mr. CASWELL. I ask unanimous consent to offer for present con- 
sideration the resolution of inquiry which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


—— 
9 or re Unisa of said tax in any State or Tenitory, Also the — 
States and Re 


ment of any set-off of claims due to the and applied on 
such tax, together with such information as shall show the condition of accounts, 


Mr. BLAND. Has that resolution been before any committee? 

The SPEAKER. It has not. 

Mr. BLAND. I object to the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion. Let it be referred. 

Mr. CASWELL. I will state that the Secretary of State has care- 

8 repared this information, but there has been no request from 
the House that he should furnish it. At his suggestion I prepared 
the resolution that the information might come through that channel, 
tongi which he desires it to come. I think there can be no objec- 
ion to it. 
The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] ob- 


jects. 
Mr. RANDALL. Let it go to the proper committee. It will come 


back within a few days. 
The SPEAKER. Objection i is made to the present Seiden tion of 
the resolution, and it is referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, communt- 
cated to the House a resolution of the Senate inviting t e House of 
Representatives to attend the funeral ceremony of Hon. Jonx F. MIL» 
LER, late a Senator from the State of California, in the Senate Chamber 
on Saturday, March 13, at 12 o’clock m. 


FUNERAL OF SENATOR JOHN F. MILLER. 
The 5 The Chair lays beſore the House a resolution of tho 


The Clerk read as follows: 


3 That the Secretary invite the House of acdsee toattend the 
uneral ceremony of Hon. Joux F. MILLER, late a Senator from the State of Cali- 
eg the Senate Chamber, on Saturday, March 13, at 19 o’clock m. 
Mr. MORROW. I offer the resolution which I send to the desk in 
relation to the subject-matter of the Senate resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Rag That the House accept the invitation of the Senate, and attend in a 
body the funeral services of the late Senator Joun F. MILLER, of California, in 
the Senate Chamber, on Saturday, March 13, at 12 o'clock m. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
AMERICAN REGISTER FOR STEAMSHIP OZAMA. 


Mr. LORE. Mr. Bene be I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole discharged from the further considera- 
tion of House bill 5219, to 3 ſor an American register ſor the 
steamship Ozama, of New York city, and that the same be taken up for 
present consideration. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Bo it Co., That the Commissioner of Navigation is hereby authorized 
and directed to cause the foreign-built steamship Ozama, owned at the port of 
New „ 3 P. Clyde, an American citizen, and rebuilt by him at Wil- 
zaingia be registered as a vessel of tho United States. 

Sec. 2. That ithe Secretary of the Treasury be, and hereby is, authorized and 
directed to authorize and divest thei said steam-vessel, -boi 
steam-pipes, and the appurtenances of said boiler, and cause to be granted the 
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proper and usual certificate issued to steam-vessels of the merchant marine, with- 
out reference to the fact that said steam-boiler, srona pipen and appurtenances 
were not constructed pursuant to the laws of the Uuited States, and were not 
constructed of iron stam) pursuant to said laws; and the tests to be applied 
on the inspection of said boiler, steam-pipes, and appurtenances will be thesame 
in all respects as tostrength and safety as are required in the inspection of boilers 
constructed in the Uni States for marine 8 save that fact that said 


boiler, Kaai pa and a) 

requirements of the laws of the United States an 
not be an obstacle to the granting ofthe usual certificate if said boiler, steam-pipes, 
and appurtenances are found to be of sufficient strength and safety, 

Mr. RANDALL. Is there a report upon that bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not informed. 

Mr. DINGLEY. This bill has been unanimously reported from the 
commitee. x 

Mr. RANDALL. Ido not know that the bill is wrong in any respect; 
but I think the report should be read. 

Mr. FELTON. I object to the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr, HAMMOND. Regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. LORE. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER, Is the call for the regular order withdrawn? 

Mr. RANDALL. No, sir; it is not. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. 

The morning hour for the presentation of reports of committees now 
begins. This being Friday, reports of a private nature are in order. 
Before proceeding with that order the Chair will present certain per- 
sonal requests of members. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. : 

Mr. BENNETT, by unanimous consent, was given indefinite leave of 
absence, on account of sickness, 

granted leave of absence 


urtenances not be! 


Mr. Hewitt, by unanimous consent, was 
indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

Mr. HIESTAND, by unanimous consent, obtained leave of absence for 
four days, on account of important business. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. LORE. Mr. Speaker, the objection to the present consideration 
of House bill No. 5219 is withdrawn. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order has been demanded, which is 
equivalent to an objection. 

; Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, thecall for the regular order is with- 
rawn. 

The SPEAKER. The objection to the t consideration of the 
bill indicated by the gentleman from ware [Mr. LORE] and the 
demand for the regular order being withdrawn, if there be no further 
objection the bill is before the House for present consideration. 

There was no objection. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and be- 
en t, TEWAS ee e eee aS DEE ENA and passed. 
. LORE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was m 
and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. REAGAN. By instruction of the Committee on Commerce, I 
move that House bill No. 902 be made a special order for Tuesday, 
April 13, and that the consideration of it be continued from day to 
day until disposed of. 

e SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN], on be- 
half of the Committee on Commerce, asks unanimots consent that 
Tuesday, the 13th day of April, be set apart for the consideration of 
the bill indicated by him (which the Chair understands is the inter- 
state-commerce bill), and that the consideration of it be continued from 
day to day thereafter until completed, 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I object. 

Mr. REAGAN. The gentleman understands, I suppose, that this 
is the unanimous request of the Committee on Commerce? 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend in 
on RECORD my remarks made yesterday on the Indian appropriation 
iU. < 
There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska, asked unanimous consent to offer a reso- 
lution for reference. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read for information, after 
which the Chair will ask for objection. 

The resolution was read. 

Mr. SPRINGER objected, and the resolution was not received. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will proceed with the regular order, 
which is the call of the committees for reports. 


SAMUEL C. FISHER. 


Mr. MATSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 3321) for the 
relief of Samuel C. Fisher; which was referred to the Committee of the 


Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 
JESSE H. GAINES, 

Mr. MATSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 5234) granting 
a pension to Jesse H. Gaines; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

$ ROBERT E. STEPHENS. 


Mr. MATSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with amendments the bill (H. R. 5525) granting an increase of 
pension to Robert E. Stephens; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

JOHN R. CRAVENS. 


Mr. MATSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with amendments the bill (H. R. 3308) to increase the pension of 
John R. Cravens; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Mr. MATSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back adversely bills of the following titles; which were severally 
laid on the table, and the accompanying reports ordered to be printed: 

A bill (H. R. 55 ſor the relief of Rosanna Flahiff; 

A bill (H. R. 516) for the relief of Patrick W. Kennedy; 

A bill (H. R. 5592) granting a pension to John G. Murray; 

A bill (H. R. 513) granting a pension to Mary Bagley; and 

A bill (H. R. 3329) for the rélief of Jacob Ging. 

ALMIRA RUSSELL HANCOCK. : 

Mr. SWOPE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 5841) granting a yone to Almira Russell 
Hancock, widow of Winfield Scott Hancock, late a major-general in the 
United States Army; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered 
to be printed. 

CAROLINE STURTZ. 

Mr. SWOPE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 4023) granting a pension to Caroline 
Sturtz, widow of Jacob Sturtz, deceased, late of Company G, Twen- 
tieth Maryland Volunteers; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report 
ordered to be printed. 

CHARLES T. REBER., 

Mr. SWOPE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 3831) granting a pension to Charles T. 
Reber; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


FREDERICK J. LEESE. 


Mr. SWOPE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 3624) granting a pension to Frederick 
J. Leese; which was referred to the Committee on the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM H, NEVIL. 

Mr. SWOPE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 3623) granting a ion to William H. 
Nevil; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and theaccompanying report ordered to be printed. 

MARY HILI. 


Mr. SWOPE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with amendment the bill (H. R. 5085) for the relief of Mary Hill; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


AMELIA J. GILL, 


Mr. LOVERING, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 3489) granting a pension to Amelia J. 
Gill; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

SOPHIA F. BIXBY. 


Mr. LOVERING, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R. 4027) granting a pension to Sophia 
F. Bixby; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be 
printed. 

CHARLES E. BOLLES. 

Mr. LOVERING, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back with amendment the bill (H. R. 1136) granting a pension 
to Charles E. Bolles; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered 
to be printed. 
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ELIZA A. FISHER. 


Mr. LOVERING, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R. 3152) granting a pension to Eliza 
A. Fisher; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on oe Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be 
printed. 

MARGARET COFFEE. 


Mr. LOVERING, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R. 1108) granting a pension to Mar- 
garet Coffee; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be 
printed. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Mr. LOVERING, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
rted back adversely bills of the following titles; which were severally 
aid on the table, and the accompanying reports ordered to be printed: 
A bill (H. R. 2 granting a pension to Mabelle R. Bulkley; 
A bill (H. R. 1129) to increase the on of Daniel J. Byrnes; 
A bill (H. R. 1115) granting a pension to Betsey M. Murray; 
A 80 H. R. 1101) restoring the name of Horace Trask to che pen- 
sion roll; 
A bill (H. R. 1082) granting a pension to Mary A. Bickerdyke; and 
A bill (H. R. 5217) granting a pension to Austin L. Frink. 


ABEL J. LEWIS. 


Mr. WINANS, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 6381) granting a pension to Abel J. 
Lewis; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

ROBERT MONAHAN. 

Mr. WINANS, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R. 2755) granting a pension to Rob- 
ert Monahan; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. ; 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Mr. WINANS, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
poredano adversely bills of the following titles; which were severally 
d on the table, and the accompanying reports ordered to be printed: 
A bill (H. R. 481 granting an increase of pension to James Delane; 
a H. R. 4791) granting an increase of pension to Samantha R. 
Lapham; 
‘A bill (H. R. 2807) granting a pension to Orlando T. Sowle; 
A bill (H. R. 2808) granting an increase of pension to William F. D. 
Bailey; 
A bill (H. R. 4347) to increase the pension of Davis S. Clark; and 
A bill (H. R. 2806) granting an increase of pension to Samuel Boice. 


JOHN G. SHAWBELL. 


Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 686) to grant a pension to John G. Shaw- 
bell; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
FEINE Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

JOHN T. PENNINGTON. 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R. 2940) granting a pension to John 
T. Pennington; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 

MARIA HOLLANDS. 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 

rted back favorably the bill (H. R. 0019) granting a pension to Maria 
Hollands, which was referred to the Co ttee of the Whole House on 
the TTN Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

LURENA WAGES. 

Mr. TAULBEE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back the bill (H. R. 6668) granting a pension to Lurena Wages; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 

SANFORD C. WILLHOITE. 

Mr. TAULBEE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R. 3972) granting a pension to San- 
ford C, Willhoite; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

GILBERT A, PIILIPS. 

Mr. TAULBEE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R. 918) ganting a pension to Gilbert 
A. Philips; which was referred to the Cofamittee of the Whole House on 


the 8 Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
prin 
GEORGE W. STOUT. 

Mr. ELLSBERRY, from the Committee on Invalid Peusions, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 1841) granting a pension to George W. 
Stout; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
3 Calendar, and, with the accompanying reports, ordered to be 
printed. 

CHARLOTTE BUCK. 

Mr. ELLSBERRY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R. 3614) granting a ion to Char- 
lotte Buck; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

PETER FALKNER. 


Mr. ELLSBERRY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R, 5779) granting a pension to Peter 
Falkner; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

SIMON J. FOUGHT. 


Mr. ELLSBERRY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also 
reported back with amendment the bill (H. R. 1902) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Simon J. Fought; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 


MRS. HANNAH BABB HUTCHINS. 


Mr, HAYNES, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with amendments the bill (H. R. 3463) granting a pension to Mrs. 
Hannah Babb Hutchins; which were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORT. 


Mr. HAYNES, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back adversely the bill (H. R. 5278) to increase the pension of 
Nathaniel G. Frost; which was laid on the table, and the accompany- 
ing report ordered to be printed. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

On motion of Mr. CONGER, the Committee on Invalid Pensions was 

discharged from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. om) 


granting a pension to George W. McCloud, and the same was re 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Mr. CONGER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back adversely bills of the following titles; which were sexy 
aid on the table, and the accompanying reports ordered to be printed: 

A bill (H. R. 6009) for the relief of John S. Herwick; 

A bill (H. R. 6564) granting a pension to William Apperly; 

A bill (H. R. 6007) for the relief of N. V. Crouch; 

A bill (H. R. 624) for the relief of William E. Ward; and 

A bill (H. R. 6004) for the relief of Edwin Moon. 


MARY E. JOHNSON. 

Mr. PIDCOCK, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 4132) for the relief 
of Mary E. Johnson; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 

GEORGE SCHAEFER. 

Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported back 
with fayorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 413) granting a pension 
to George Schaefer; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 

JESSE M. JONES. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana, from the Committee on War Claims, re- 
ported back with amendments the bill (H. R. 561) for the relief of Jesse 
M. Jones; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

JOHN H. SEAY. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana, from the Committee on War Clai 
also reported back with favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 4899} 
for the relief of John H. Seay; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole Houseon the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana, from the Committee on War 
also reported back with adverse recommendation the bill (H. R. 616) 
for the relief of R. H. Shropshire; which was ordered to be laid on the 
table, and the accompanying report printed. 
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Mr. PERRY, from the Committee on War Claims, 
adverse recommendation the bill (H. R. 2650) for the relief of W. H. 
Lee; which was ordered to be laid on the table, and the accompanying 
report printed. 

COMPENSATION OF CERTAIN PHYSICIANS. 


Mr. HOWARD, from the Committee on Claims, reported back with 
favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 60) to compensate physicians 
for services rendered under an order of the United States court for the 
northern district of Alabama; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

FRANCIS GILBEAU. 


Mr. LYMAN, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back 
with favorable recommendation the bill (S. 718) for the relief of Francis 
Gilbeau; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 

Mr. LYMAN, from the Committee on War Claims, also reported back 
with adverse recommendations bills of the following titles; which were 
severally ordered to be laid on the table, and the accompanying reports 
printed, namely: 

A bill (H. R. 3649) for the relief of Alexander Montgomery; and 

A bill (H. R. 825) for the relief of Silas H. Clark. 


MARY E. CASEY. 


Mr. DORSEY, from the Committee on Private Land Claims, rted 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 5003) for the relief 
of Mary E. Casey; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed, 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. DuNN]. This completes the call 
of the standing and select committees of the House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move that the House now resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the Private Calendar for the purpose of 
considering bills on the Private Calendar. 

The motion was a to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the Private Calendar, Mr. HATCH in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the consideration of bills on the Private Calendar. 


IDA A. RICHARDSON AND OTHERS. 


The first business on the Private Calendar, coming over as unfinished 
business from the last session of the committee, was the bill (S. 178) 
for the relief of Ida S. Richardson, Caroline A. Urquhart, and Cora A. 
Slocomb, as the heirs at law of Cora A. Slocomb, deceased, and Ida A. 
Richardson and Caroline Augusta Urquhart. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LYMAN] is en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. LYMAN. How much time have I left, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa has thirty-five min- 
utes of his hour remaining. 

Mr. LYMAN resumed and concluded the remarks begun by him on 
March 5. [See pages 2120-2123. ] 

4 ea Mr. LYMAN had completed the above remarks the hammer 
ell. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
pired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. If I can be recognized in my own right, I will 
yield a eee of my time to the gentleman from Iowa. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. STONE], a member of the committee, is next entitled 
to the floor in his own right, and has forty minutes of his time re- 
maining. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from Iowa be allowed an extension of time to complete his re- 
marks. I do not desire to give him my time. 

Mr. LYMAN. I desire less than five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. SToNE] 
asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Iowa may 
be extended for five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LYMAN resumed and concluded his remarks. f 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. I yield twenty minutes of my time to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock]. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Whenever a claim is presented against this Gov- 
ernment that I think ought not to be paid I shall oppose it by my 
voice and vote. Whenever a claim is presented that in my judgment 
ought to be paid, the fear that it will open the door to an abuse will 
not deter me from giving it my support. I believe that this Congress 
will always be strong enough to close the door tight against spoliation 
and fraud whenever it ought to be closed. 

This money, Mr. Chairman, for which this claim is made was not 


The time of the gentleman from Iowa has ex- 


back with | seized to sustain the Army. It was not taken as a war measure, It 


was money collected upon an insurance policy upon real estate. It is 
not for property that was destroyed by our armies because such de- 
struction was deemed necessary, because such property undestroyed 
might be used for the benefit of the rebellion. This bill is to refund 
money which was collected by the officers of the United States and 
turned into the public Treasury. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LYMAN] has called the attention of 
the committee to the numerous statutes passed by Congress under which 
this could be condemned. Yet twenty-four years have elapsed 
and no proceedings to condemn haye ever beeninstituted. I believe it can 
be demonstrated that these claimants are legally entitled to this money. 
Ought not, then, the Government during the period of twenty-four years 
to have instituted its proceeding in a court, in which the parties to this 
controversy might be brought before the court and these questions ad- 
judicated upon and the question determined whether this money ought 
to be confiscated or not? 

But, sir, I am not going to discuss this question upon that narrow 
ground. At the time when these claimants left the city of New Orleans 
General Butler wasin command at that place. He went there with full 
power from the General Government for the government of that city 
and for adopting such measures as he believed necessary and proper 
for the development of the sentiment of loyalty in the State of Loui- 
siana, for the bringing back of that State into the Union. He went 
there with full power as the minister, the representative, of this Gov- 
ernment. This city was in his possession. He was the governor and 
ruler of it. Possessed of all these powers, clothed with them by the 
General Government, he saw fit to address to these claimants this letter: 

HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE GULF, 
New Orleans, June 23, 1862. 

Mespames: Ihave the pleasure to inform you that my necessities, which caused 
the request for permission to use your house during your absence this summer, 
have beenrelieved. I have taken the house of General Twiggs, late of the United 
States Army, for quarters, Inclined neyer on 
trusted to me to grieve even sentiments only enti 
and ladylike propriety of manner in which th 
to be enabled to yield to the appeal you made 
United States, 

Yours shall be the solitary exception to the general rule adopted that they 
who ask protection must take upon themselves co! nding arg maeaea Te 
do an equal fayor to the Government. I have an mother at home who, 
like you, might request the inviolability of hearth-stone and roof-tree from the 
peewee aes stranger. For her sake you shall have the pass you ask, which is 
2 I did myself the honor to say personally, you may leave the city with no 
fear that your will be interfered with by any exercise of military right, 
but will be safe under the laws of the United States. Trusting that 
able logis of events will convict you of wrong toward your country w. 


t causes to use the power in- 
torespect, from the courage 
were avowed, it is ifying 
for favor and prol ion by the 


the inexor- 
hen all elso 


I remain, your obedient servant, 
BENJ. F. BUTLER, 
Major-General. 
Mesdames SLOCOMB and URQUHART. 

General Butler wrote that letter and delivered it to these claimants 
not privately, but publicly. For some reason he, the military 
governor of the city of New Orleans, gaye them this letter, and the ques- 
tion presented here to-day is whether the Government of the United 
States will repudiate the governor it sent to the State of Louisiana in 
those tryingtimes. What political piy underlay this I do not know. 
I know this act was done publicly by him. He gave to these women 
this letter, and said to them, ‘‘You may leave this city and your prop- 
erty shall not be disturbed by the Federal Army.” 

I, sir, for one, intend to respect that official act of General Butler, 
and in voting to respect it I shall find no precedent against my voting, 
whenever I deem it my duty, against any other claims that may be 
presented here. 

Let us look a little further on and see how General Butler himself 

Mr. LYMAN. May J ask thegentleman from New York a question? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. LYMAN. Does that letter refer to this lady’s property gener- 
ally or only to her residence? 

Mr. HISCOCK. That question is best answered by another letter 
from General Butler, which I shall read: 


Mapam: For anything I have done in getting the restoration of your prop- 
erty I neither require nor desire thanks. When you left New Orleans, I pledged 
my F the faith of the Government, that your property should 
n 8 


I put upon the letter the construction General Butler himself puts 
upon it in his letter of September, 1865. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Had General Butler any such authority ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Iam asked if General Butler had any authority! I 
answer that he was there with life and death in his hands. He was 
the military governor of New Orleans, martial law prevailed, and he 
wee sung the city as its military governor, the civil law being sus- 


nded. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Buthe wasnot above giving reasons for his acts. 

Mr. My friend says that General Butler was not above 
giving reasons for his acts. Perhaps he was not. He is not here to be 
catechised upon that point. We all know how his acts there in many 
respects were criticised. I remember it; the gentleman remembers it; 
and for reasons political, I doubtnot—General Butler deemed it wise to 
give this letter to these ladies. I have read you in part what he thought 
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about the repudiation of that letter by the military authorities after 
he had left the 1 75 

Mr. BOUTELLE. If the gentleman will permit, I would like to ask 
him a question in order to make my meaning plain. Iwish to ask him 
whether the correspondence here indicates that General Butler gave this 
safeguard in consideration of some private or of some public service 
that had been rendered by these parties ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I can not answer the question. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. It is a very important question. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I do not know. It is enough for me that he gave 
the letter, and gave it openly and publicly, and that it was advertised 
throughout the country. General Butler gave this letter, making this 
case, as he himself stated, a single, solitary, exceptional instance, pledg- 
ing to these ladies, as he afterward said, that their property should be 
protected and their rights respected. I will read again this letter of 
September 25, 1865. General Butler thus writes to Mrs. Slocomb: 

Mapam: For anything that I have done in getting the restoration of your 
be. er I neither desire nor require thanks. When you left New Orleans, I 
pl my faith, and I su the faith of the Government, that your prop- 
erty sho not be d By acts on the part of those in authority re- 
after, for which there can be no palliation except ignorance of the fact or of 
their duty, that pledge was not observed. To restore my faith as far as possible 
I aided in procuring the restoration of the property. I coulddo no less in honor. 
A sense of this has prevented my replying to the kind notes of thanks from 
Mrs. Urquhart. 

That is the construction put upon his own letter by General Butler. 
Tie was regarded by the Government of the United States as the best 
man to put in command in New Orleans at that time. Weof the North 
were satisfied with his administration of the civil government there; 
and for one, I propose, by my vote and my voice, to stand by the meas- 
ures which he saw fit to adopt. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Will the gentleman permit a question in this con- 
nection? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Does not the letter of General Butler which he 
gave to these ladies apply distinctly to the protection of their house and 
nothing else? 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. Chairman, in answer to that, I can only say 
that I do not so understand the letter. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Read it. 

Mr. HISCOCK, I have read it, and it speaks for itself. I do not so 
understand it, and General Butler did not so understand it. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. He says so. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman still says that Gen- 
eral Butler says thus and so. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Read it for yourself. 

Mr. HISCOCK. have read it, and it has been read to the House, and 
I do not so understand it. The gentleman must not ask me a question 
and expect that I will answer it as he wishes if I do not so understand 
the case. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Will the gentleman read the letter again? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I have read it to this committee. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I will read it if the gentleman will permit. My 
question is entirely a fair one. I ask the gentleman whether General 
Butler does not say in that letter: As I did myself the honor to say 
personally, you may leave the city with no fear that your house will be 
interfered with by any exercise of military right,” &c. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Well, a part of this claim, I understand, is for the 
insurance money collected on account of the destruction of that house 
by fire. 

Mr. LYMAN. Noz; that was other property. There is no claim of 
that kind about the house. 

Mr. CANNON. Was the property that was destroyed in the dwell- 
ing-house? 

Mr. LYMAN. No; it was a store-room that was burned. 

Mr. HISCOCK. How near the house? 

Mr. LYMAN. Ido not know. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Connected with it, I suppose ? 

Mr. LYMAN. Oh, no. . 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The intention certainly was not to protect 
only one particular piece of property. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Then, Mr. Chairman, the opposition is put upon 
this narrow ground, that simply the house of these ladies was to be pro- 
tected. Ido not so understand the letter. It isunnecessary for me to 
read it again. We have here General Butler’s own construction of that 
letter. He believed he gave these ladies a pl that their property 
should be protected, and that they should have the benefitofit. Now 
I will answer the question of the gentleman from Maine. What would 
these people naturally expect? They left the city of New Orleans hold- 
ing this letter of General Butler, who was in command of the city; they 
went away from the city with his knowledge and consent under the 
pledge contained in this letter. What did they understand? What 
did they have a right to understand was the effect of that pledge ? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I should suppose they would understand that the 
letter meant just what it said. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Now, Mr. Chairman, let us go a little further into 
this report. I will read another letter from General Butler: 

At your request, as attorney for Mrs. Slocomb and Mrs. Urquhart, I gave youa 
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statement of the facts in regard to the matter as far as I have any knowled 
When I came to New Orleans I learned that Mrs. Slocomb, while a fast frien 


of 
et 


h 
which she owed her Northern creditors to be confiscated, and, resistin; 
extraordinary and unjurt enactment of the confederate congress, had 
and had made arrangements to pay her debts. 

I do not know, sir, but in this action on the pat of this lady General 
Butler found a justification for this letter which he gave her. A high- 
toned lady, owing debts in the North, she had réfused to take advan- 
tage of that act of confiscation; ay, more, had refused to allow those 
debts to be confiscated and had paid her Northern creditors. Itspeaks 
well for her. Possibly that was the reason which the command- 
ing general to give her this letter. Doubtless there were sufficient cir- 
cumstances justifying him in what he did, otherwise he would not have 
given her that letter—cireumstances doing credit to her honor and to 
his sense of justice and of the proprieties of statesmanship. 

Let us go on a little further in this case. I read a part of the report: 

As long as General Butler remained in command the pledge given by him 
was strictly observed; but General Butler was shortly thereafter sueeeeded wi 
General Banks, and about August 1, 1862, a general order was issued by the lai 
ter under which all the real estate owned by the claimants was taken possession 
of by his quartermaster. It is believed that General Banks was ignorant of the 
pledge bers by his predecessor. A portion of said property was used for vari- 
ous military p „and the residue was turned over to B. F. Flanders, 
pie deren nt of the Treasury in that city; the rents thereof were 
co lected by him, a were duly accounted for to the Treasury Department. 


On being informed of these facts Mrs. Slocomb made repeated applications for 
aoe i toreturn to New Orleans for the purpose of taking possession of her 
property. 

Mr. LYMAN. The only application about which there is a hint in 
the entire case was late in 1864, when some friend of hers wrote a let- 
ter to General Banks asking that she might return; and he, after in- 
vestigation through the provost-marshal and other officers, refused to 
allow her to return—for good reasons, I presume. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. Chairman, the only response that I can make 
to the assertion of my friend from Iowa [Mr. LYMAN] is that the re- 
port from which I have just read was presented to the Senate by Sen- 
ator MANDERSON; and I understood the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ROWELL], when upon the floor the other day, to indorse this report. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. I desire to yield further time to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much? 

Mr. HISCOCK. I do not ask for more than five minutes. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. I yield to the gentleman five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York will proceed. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The Senate Committee on War Claims made this 
report to the Senate and the gentleman from Illinois reported it to the 
last House: 

On being informed of these facts Mrs. Slocomb made repeated a 
pe m to return to New Orleans, but permission was 
parties remained at their country seat until the close of the war, without in any 
manner participating therein. 

If she had returned to New Orleans and taken possession of her prop- 
erty it would not have been confiscated. 

Mr. LYMAN. She did not attempt to return to New Orleans until 
late in 1864. She left the city in 1862. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I can only say again, in response to the gentleman, 
that I find here in the report this statement of facts-—— 

Mr. LYMAN. I have investigated, and I know. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I find it stated in this report that upon learning 
her property had been seized she immediately sought to return to New 
Orleans; that she made frequent applications to be allowed to do so; 
that her applications were refused, and that she remained at her coun- 
try seat, taking no part in the war. 

Mr. LYMAN There is no evidence where she was. 

Mr. HISCOCK. ‘The gentleman says there is no evidence. I know 
that this is a report made by a Senate committee, presented to that body, 
I believe, by a gallant Union soldier, a gentleman in whose judgment 
Ihave great confidence; and I do not believe he has any sympathies 
which would lead him to favor the payment of claims which ought not 
to be paid. And as I said a moment ago I understood the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ROWELL] to indorse this report and this statement 
of fact. 

We have, then, these claimants leaving the city, relying upon this 
letter of General Butler, upon which he has puta construction; we find 
this property taken during their absence—the property of this woman, 
who had insisted on paying her Northern creditors; and we find her, on 
learning of the seizure of her property, endeavoring to return to the city 
of New Orleans, her property having been seized in violation of a pledge 
which had been given by the military governor sent by the United 
States to that city. In the fact that such a pledge ought to be re- 
deemed I find sufficient reason for voting to pay back this money to 
these claimants. The redemption of this pledge of General Butler isa 
sufficient reason in my view for my vote, and I have no fear, as the 
gentleman from Iowa seems to have, that this vote will stand in my 
way as a precedent to prevent me from voting against the payment of 
claims which ought not to be paid. 


that 
paid 


lications for 
and all the 
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Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, I regret that I find myself physi- 
cally unable by reason of the contraction of a sevete cold to argue this 
case in extenso, as I had hoped to be able to do. 

The petition of these claimants, all of whom are ladies, and were 
during the war non-combatants, was first presented to the Forty-third 
Congress. It was reported favorably by the War Claims Committee of 


the House. No action was taken on it during that because 
the bill was not reached in its regular order on the Calender. Again, 
in the Forty-fourth Congress, this bill received the unanimous favorable 
action of the House Committee on War Claims. It was not considered 
by the House because, like in the previous Congress, not reached on the 
Calendar. In the Forty-fifth Congress the War Claims Committee again 
reported the bill favorably without a dissenting voice; and during the 
second session of that Congress it came up for action in the House, and 
was by the House. It was not acted on by the Senate because 
not reached on the Senate Calendar. Bills for the relief of claimants 
were introduced in the Forty-sixth and Forty-seventh Congresses, but 
no reports from the Committee on War Claims in these Congresses ap- 
pear to have been made. 

In the Forty-eighth Congress the House Committee on War Claims 
reported the bill favorably; and the Senate Committee on War Claims 
did likewise, so that in that Congress it appeared with favorable re- 
ports upon the Calendars of both Houses. 

In the Forty-ninth Congress this bill was again reported favorably by 
the Senate Committee on War Claims, and was passed by the Senate 
during the present session some weeks ago. It has been reported favor- 
ably by the Committee on War Claims of the House, and is here now, 
having at its back five favorable reports of the House Committee on 
War Claims and two favorable reports of the Senate Committee on 
War Claims. It stands here having passed both Houses of Congress— 
3 Congress and the Senate during the pres- 
ent Congress. 

In all these efforts, Mr. Chairman, to pass this bill there has been but 
one single dissenting voice, so far as the reports in the case show, and 
that is the minority report of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LYMAN]. 
Inthe Forty-eighth Co: the report made from the House Committee 
on War Claims was e by the gentleman from Illinois on my right 
[Mr. ROWELL], and in the Senate by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Nee tte d k hich this bill 

ow the claim upon which this bill is founded growsoutof peculiar 
i ces existing in 1862 in the city of New Orleans. In May, 
1862, the city of New Orleans surrendered to the army of the U; ited 
States commanded by General Benjamin F. Butler. In pos- 
session of the city of New Orleans General Butler · issued a p 
tion, one extract from which I will read: 
That all rights of perty of whatever kind will be held inviolate, subject 
only to the laws of the United States. 

In June, 1862, about one month after the capture of the city of New 
Orleans, Mrs. Cora A. Slocomb, a widow lady, with her two da 
one of them at that time unmarried and the other the wife of Col. Da- 
vid Urquhart, with three little children of Mrs. Urquhart, applied to 
General Butler for permission to do what they had done for years be- 
fore, that is, to retire to a summer home which they had in North Caro- 

i They asked General Butler for permission to go to their country 
seat at Flat Rock, in the mountains of North Carolina. General But- 
ler took the request of these ladies into consideration and the next day 
he had an interview with them, and wrote them a letter also in which 
he gave all of them the permission they asked for to pass out of his 
lines. r- 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LYMAN] was mistaken in referring 
to the record as showing that this permission did not include any one 
but Mrs. Cora A. Slocomb. 

Mr. LYMAN. Will the gentleman from Louisiana call my attention 
to that pass anywhere in the record? 

Mr. BLANCHARD, I will before I get through. 

Mr. LYMAN. Where is it? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Sir, the pass of General Butler included the 

eee of these ladies, and their affidavits are on file in this record show- 
i t. 
Miho only condition General Butler exacted from these ladies was that 
they should not aid or abet the cause of the Confederate States during 
their retirement in the mountains of North Carolina. They gave that 
promise, and not only that, the record shows Mrs. Slocomb repaired, 
before leaving the city of New Orleans, to the office of the provost- 
marshal and there took an oath that she would not give aid or comfort 
to the cause of the Confederate States, 

Mr.LYMAN. Will the gentleman state where that is to be found? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Iwill, and Iam sorry the gentleman from Iowa 
has so misunderstood and misapprehended the record that he did not 
see that statement in it. Ido not believe he intended in any way to 
misconstrue the record, but he has unwittingly been led into that which 
has that appearance. There is here a statement, which I will send to 
the Clerk’s desk and have read, of the agent of Mrs. Slocomb to the 


special agent of the Treasury Department immediately after | be classed 


supervising p: 
the seizure of the property, in which it appears Mrs. Slocomb, before 


leaving the city of New Orleans, went before the provost-marshal and 


took the oath I have referred to. It was not an oath of allegiance to 
the United States; that was not exacted by General Butler; but it was 
an oath that she, on her part, would comply with the promises made 
to General Butler that during her retirement to the mountains of North 
Carolina she would not aid or abet the cause of the confederacy. 

Mr. i these ladies did retire, all three of them. They re- 
tired to their country home in North Carolina, and the record shows 
that fact. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LYMAN] was very greatly 
mistaken when he said the record did not show it. The record further 
shows that they remained there, making repeated efforts, and the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock] wascorrect in that statement 
making efforts to return to New Orleans after the pledge given 
them by General Butler had been violated and their property seized. 
The ission to return, however, was persistently denied them by 
order of General Banks, ‘They remained at their country seat in North 
Carolina until some time in 1864, when the evidence in the record shows 
they went to Mobile in order to be as near New Orleans as possible, 

ission to re-enter that city being denied them. 

Now after General Butler gave them this pledge in 1862, during all 
the time he remained in command at New Orleans the pledge was faith- 
fully observed and carried out to the letter. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? > 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Iwill. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. Does not the gentleman base the re- 
covery of this claim upon the pledge made by General Butler to these 
ladies? 


Mr. BLANCHARD. Ido. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. Thegentleman will admit by the record 
that the disloyalty of the claimants is shown? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Iwill come to that 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. I wish toask anotherquestion follow- 
ing that. Will the gentleman from Louisiana inform me if General 
Butler ever gave any interpretation as to what he thought his pledge 
to them covered? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. He did. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. What? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Iwill read it presently. Just give me time. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. Then I will ask this farther ques- 
tion—— 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I can not yield further. 

Mr. W. of Missouri. Just this question in connection with 
what has preceded it. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I beg the gentleman not to interrupt me further. 
eee the points he has in view in the progress of my re- 
mar 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. I merely wish to read an extract in 
General Butler's own words upon this point. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I will read it if the gentleman will give me 
time. 

During all the time General Butler remained in New Orleans the 
pledge which had been given was kept to the letter. It was faithfully 
adhered to, and it was not until August, 1863, fifteen months afterward, 
that the property of claimants was seized in violation, unwittingly it 
may have been on the part of General Banks, of the pledge which his 
predecessor had given. Immediately after this seizure in August, 1863, 
the agent, whom Mrs. Slocomb had left in charge of her property and 
that of her daughters when she retired from New Orleans pursuant to 
the pass and permit of General Butler, addressed a communication to 
Hon. Benjamin F. Flanders, the agent of the Treasury Department, 
which I now send to the desk and ask the Clerk to read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
NEW ORLEANS, Atigust 28, 1863. 
Hon. BESJAMIN F. FLANDERS, 


Agent of Treasury Department : 
Your petitioner in 8 his case for your consideration 


that you 
es that the United States Government is 


y or more 


there to remain during the ce of the 
rel of the United States in the enjoyment of 
5 


perty. 
confessed to the General that although ardently attached tothe Union, and 
a strong until the commencement of hostilities, since the partici; 
tion of m: of her family in the rebellion her sympathies had been 
with the gf < amen of the Government under which she had lived so long and 
app = Butler took her petition under advisement, and after several 
ys 


and their 3 aninsurrectionary 
authority in this Department at time of their departure. 
Your petitioner respectfully urges that inasmuch as Mrs, Slocomb never took 
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the oath of all nes to the Confederate States, a return to her allegiance was 
legally accomplished by her abstaining from further assisting the confederate 
cause n ing to her obligations on record at the office of the provest-mar- 
tioner also urges that the promise contained in General But- 
her in the same attitude to the law as if she had sworn alle- 
giance to the United States previous to her departure. Your petitioner believes 
that there is no pretense upon the part of the officers of the Government that 
either of these ladies have broken their obligation to the provost-marshal. 

Your petitioner begs you to consider that the laws of the United States take 
cognizance of acts, not sentiments, and that treason consists only in an overt act 
against the Government. Your 8 begs you to take into consideration 
that ladies are ruled rather by their affections than their reason. and that this 
peculiar attribute which God given them should shield them from as strong 
censure as the sterner sex. He you to refiect upon the state of society con- 
ee upon the estrangement of wives from husbands, mothers from sons, 

ers from brothers, an: 8 u that, dark as the rebellion is, such a 
state of society is infinitely less preferable even though men embrace a bad 
cause with desperate resolution, What would you have thought of Mrs. Slo- 
comb if her son was brought to her arms from the bloody field of Shiloh, she 
had held up her hand in indignant abhorrence and refused to stanch his wounds, 
or neglecting those tender oftices which only a mother can fulfill, sat down with 
stolid indifference, and counsel with herself whether or not she should giveaid 
and comfort to an enemy of the United States? 

Your petitioner furthor urges that he has the right from Mrs, Slocomb and her 
daughter to appropriate their incomes to the extinguishment of his, your peti- 
tioner's, indebtedness to loyal citizens of the United States, which indebtedness, 
in consequence of which your tioner having dissolved from his partner and 
assumed the liabilities of C. A. Slocomb & Co., amounted, on the advent of Gen- 
eral Butler's forces in New Orleans, to $278,000, which amount your petitioner, 
by the employment of the incomes of said Cora A. Slocomb and Ida H. Slocomb, 
together with sales of hardware belonging to your petitioner, has reduced to 
$228,000. Your petitioner deprived of the enjoyment of these incomes will be 
driven by the urgency of his credits into insolvency and have his property ruin- 
ously sacrificed; and your action in taking into custody the property of these 
ladies before a competent court has decided their property confiscated works to 
your petitioner irreparableinjury. Your petitioner feels sure you desire to avoid 
such a result, Your petitioner asks that, to save him from commercial disaster 
and dishonor, as well as in respect to the solemn promise of a major-general of 
the United States— 

First. That the property of Cora A, Slocomb and Ida A. Slocomb be discharged 
from your custody unconditionally to your petitioner. 

Secondly. If you will not grant the first, he asks that he be allowed tocontinue 
the enjoymentof the incomes by furnishin, 1 7 and solvent security that, when 
a court of competent jurisdiction shall d e the property of these ladies confis- 
cated to the Government, he will pay to the Government all such moneys as he 
has collected. There is no possibility that wrong can be done to the United 
States in granting the latter. 

Your pnra appeals to your knowledge of the high character of these la- 
dies as known in this community, and asserts what is not known in this com- 
munity, and which his financial relations toward them only enabled him to 
discover, that their lives are an unceasing routine of charity and benevolence 
to the poor and unfortunate, 

Your petitioner most solemnly declares upon the knowl 
charge of their financial matters that during the rebellion in New Orleans the 
larger portion of their donation was to the free market and other kindred ob- 
jects rather than to purposes having in direct view the overthrow of the Govern- 


ment. 
Your petitioner, looking ho y forward to the time when yourself and these 
city the blessing of a greatand humane govern- 


Jadies will again enjoy in th 
ment, deeply impressed with the consistency of your conduct in being first, last, 
States Government does 


and always s Union man, and confident that the United 
not desire yengeance upon women, submits his petition with entire faith. You 
will find it consistent with the duty 1 owe and have always so loyally paid 
the Government you serve to grant prayer. 

H. F. BALDWIN. 


Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, that paper 

Mr. LYMAN. Permit me to interrupt you a moment. 
understand what that paper is and by whom signed ? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Itis signed by H. F. Baldwin. 

Mr. LYMAN. Who is he? : 

Mr. BLANCHARD. He was a member of the commercial firm of 
C. A. Slocomb & Co., a mercantile establishment in New Orleans prior 
to the war. 

Mr. LYMAN. What has it to do with this case? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. He was the agent of Mrs. Slocomb, having 
charge of her property there; and this communication bears date of Au- 
gust 28, 1863, and is among the papers constituting the record of this 


case. 

Mr. LYMAN. Isit verified? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. It is the statement of Mr. Baldwin, but not 
sworn to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Itis not verified. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. It is a document in reference to the case which 
comes from the archives of the War Department, and a part of the evi- 
dence in the record. 

Mr. LYMAN. I understand, if I remember reading the Congres- 
sional Directory correctly, that the gentleman from Louisiana is a law- 

er. I wish to ask him if, as a lawyer, he thinks this would be evidence 
in any court in this Saye Ae 

Mr. BLANCHARD. e are not sitting here, sir, as a court, bound 
down by the strict rules which obtain in courts with to the in- 
troduction of evidence. The gentleman knows that as wellas I. This 
is a statement which is in the record, which got into the record by rea- 
son of having been sent there from the archives of the and 
War Department; and it is ay pola that the gentleman from 
Towa failed to see it there. If he seen it he surely would not have 
made the statement that there was nothing in the record to show that 
these ladies had gone, all three of them, to the mountain region of 
North Carolina and remained there. Now I confront him with this 
statement which shows it, and I will confront him with others which 
show the same thing. 

Mr. LYMAN. The gentleman has not answered my question. If 


I want to 


incident to a 


he declines to do so, all right. My question was, whether he considers 
that evidence. 
Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, even any kind ofa paper, offered 


as evidence in a court of law and unobjected to, goes in as evidence, 

Mr. LYMAN. Then you say that is evidence. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Ido say it is evidence. 

Mr. LYMAN. That is an answer to my question. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I hope the gentleman from Iowa will not mis- 
construe what I say into anything offensive to him. I relieve him of 
any imputation of willfully misapprehending the record or misstating 
it. But that he has done so through error must be apparent. 

The gentleman from Iowa made the further statement that there 
was nothing in the record to show—so I understood him—that these 
ladies had made repeated efforts to return to New Orleans, 

Mr. LYMAN. Now let me correct the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I hold in my hand another paper which ap- 
pears in the record. 

Mr. LYMAN, Before the gentleman reads that will he allow mea 
word? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LYMAN. I said in my remarks, or, if not, I intended to say it 
on these points the gentleman is referring to, that there is no evidence 
in the record, and I still say nothing has been shown to the contrary; 
there is no evidence that they took the oath of allegiance or any other 
oath that they would obey the laws of the United States, That paper 
has been read for that purpose, but I say now there is no evidence in 
that paper, 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I do not yield to the gentleman from Iowa to 
inject a speech within mine. I say that paper is there legitimately. 
It comes from the files of the War or Treasury Department. It is there 
without objection. The statement was made in August, 1863, at a 
time not suspicious, and was made by the agents of these ladies. It re- 
cites that Mrs. Slocomb went to the provost-marshal’s office in New 
Orleans and subscribed to the oath referred to. If this was not true 
would it not have been an easy matter for Mr. Flanders, the agent of 
the Treasury Department, to whom the communication is addressed 
to have gone to the office of the provost-marshal in New Orleans an 
discovered the falsity? 

Mr. LYMAN. Would it not have been as easy for-them to have 
taken steps to verify it? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand a paper 
dated New Orleans, January 12, 1864, addressed to Brigadier-General 
Bowen, provost-mashal-general of Louisiana. 

It is as follows: - 

Dear Sin: Permit me to ask of you a permit in the name of Mrs. Corn A. Slo- 
comb and daughter, Miss Ida A. Slocomb, now residing at Flat Rock, North Car- 
olina, to the lines and return to their homes in this city. 

The ladies left this city in June, 1862, under a special permit from Major-Gen- 
eral Butler, and now desire to return to their homes. < 


A compliance with the above will greatly oblige. 
Yours, respectfully, 


No. 4 Canal street. 


Mr. KLEINER. What is the date of that letter? 
Mr. BLANCHARD. The date is January 12, 1864; that is another 
paper in the record which comes there from the archives of the Gov- 


JOHN B. PECK, 


“ernment. 


Mr. LYMAN. May I ask who Mr. Peck is? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Peck was the agent of these ladies, who 
succeeded Mr. Baldwin in that capacity. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand another letter, dated March 
3,1864. It is signed by Dr. Monro Mackie, who wasa reputable physi- 
cian in the city of New Orleans, It is addressed to Maj. Gen. N. P. 
Banks. I will not read it all, but will read an extract which I have 
marked: 

These ladies— 


Not one of them, but all three of them— 


applied to General Butler and obtained from him permission to go, together 
with a written permission to protect their property until their return, 

Properly appreciating the generous conduct of General Butler, they have 
lived during their absence in retirement at their country seat among the hills 
of North Carolina, and have religiously abstained any act or expression 
which might release the Government from the pledge given to them by its 
agent, 

That is another paper, Mr. Chairman, which I found legitimately 
in the record when I obtained the papers constituting the record from 
the gentleman from Iowa himself. 

Mr. LYMAN. Of course the gentleman claims that that too is evi- 
d 


ence. 

Mr. BLANCHARD, Idoclaimitisevidence. Now Ihold in my hand 
four affidavits. The gentleman from Iowa has objected to the state- 
ments already cited, because they were not attested by the oath of the 
parties. I hold fouraffidavits showing the same state of facts, namely: 
that the permission given by General Butler ineluded all three of these 
ladies; that they all three retired to Flat Rock, North Carolina, and 
there remained; and that they made repeated efforts to return to New 
Orleans, but without avail. I need not read all of them, but I will read 
a portion of one of the affidavits, which shows what I desire to establish 


1886. 


in this connection. The paper from which I now read was a petition 
addressed to the Forty-third Congress, and is attested by the oath of 
the party. I hope the gentleman from Iowa considers it evidence, I 
am only reading one extract from it: 

Your memorialist further avers that application was several times made by 
friends in her behalf— 

This is the statement of Mrs. Cora A. Slocomb— 
for permission for her to return to New Orleans. But this 
fused, and she and her daughters continued to reside in the 
taking no part in the struggle that was raging around them. 

This is attested by the oath of Mrs. Slocomb. Hereisasimilar state- 
ment under oath from Mrs. Caroline Augusta Urquhart, one of the 
ladies included in the permit of General Butler. Here is another affi- 
davit to the same effect from Miss Ida A. Slocomb, now Mrs. Richard- 
son. Lastly, I hold in my hand an affidavit of Dr. Monro Mackie, 
not the paper from which I read just now, but an affidavit, in which 
he reiterates the statement that these ladies retired from New Orleans 
upon the permitof General Butler, and remained at their country home 
. the whole period, without in any manner aiding or abetting the 
confederate cause, thereby complying with their promise to General 
Butler, and that they made repeated efforts to return to New Orleans, 
but without avail. No one can object that these affidavits do not con- 
stitute evidence. 

Mr. Chairman, the property belonging to these ladies seized by Gen- 
eral Banks in 1863, fi months after they left the city pursuant to 
the permit of General Butler, amounted in value, in the aggregate, to 
nearly $500,000. 

To be exact, I hold in my hand the inventory, which shows that there 
was $487,000 worth of real estate so seized. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the evidence in this record shows that the greater 
part of this property was used by the Army for army purposes, and for 
that of it there is not one dollar of compensation asked or pro- 

in this bill. That part of the real estate which was not used 
actually by the Army of the United States and for military purposes 
was turned over to B. F. Flanders, supervising agent of the Treasury 
5 and the rents of the property so turned over to him were 
collected by him and accounted for to the Treasury, and it is to that 
part of the claim of these ladies that this bill refers, and to that part 
alone. I desire to emphasize the fact that no part of the $38,000 which 
this bill calls for is sought as compensation for property used by the 
Army or for military purposes. The bill refers only to rents collected 
from that part of the property which the Army had no need for and did 
not use, and which General Banks turned over to the special agent of 
the Treasury Department to collect the rents and account for them to 
the Department. So this is not a case of property taken and made use 
of by the Army. s 

A part—to wit, $14,300—of the amount included in the bill arose in 
this way: À 

Miss Ida A. Slocomb, then a young lady, one of the ladies who ob- 
tained this permit from General Butler, owned four stores on New Levee 
and Tchapitoulas streets, New Orleans, Notwithstanding the fact 
that mey 8 7 by 8 of General Banks and in pos- 
session of Mr. nders, the special agent of the Treasury Department, 
Miss Slocomb caused those stores to beinsured, and I hold in my hand 
a certified copy of the policy of insurance. They were burned down in 
January, 1864, and a very short time after they were burned, within 
a few weeks, the following letter was addressed to the president of the 
insurance company: 

OFFICE CHIEF QUARTERMASTER, DEPARTMENT OF THE GULF, 

New Orleans, January 20, 1861. 
on cua prin rte Lent at A ere foes 
which you preside to Miss Ida A. Slocomb on the policy of insurance for risk 
taken on her four buildings recently destroyed by fire on Tchapitoulas street, 

This order must be complied with at once. A failure on your part will incur 
the penalties of General Orders 73 and 82, of date 18th September and 17th Octo- 


ber, 1882. 
JOHN W. MOL U 
Captain A. 


rmission was re- 
mountain home, 


CHARLES SAGory, 15 
President of Merchants’ Mutual Insurance Company. 

In obedience to that order, the Mutual Insurance Company, in which 
Miss Slocomb had caused her stores to be insured, paid over the money 
to this officer, and I have here his receipt for it, which I will read if it 
is called for. 

85 WADSWORTH. Let us pay the money back as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Isaysotoo This money was paid over to this 
officer of the United States and was accounted for to the Government. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask why, in the name of justice, in the name of 
common right, this property, taken in violation of a pledge which the 
agent of the Government of the United States, General Butler, had 
given, issued as I have stated, destroyed by fire, and the insurance for 
such destruction collected by the Government of the United States— 
why ought not that money be paid over to the beneficiaries of this bill? 

Mr. Chairman, a good deal has been said about the construction to 
be placed upon the letter written by General Butler to these ladies. 
Here are General Butler's three letters. They speak for themselves. 
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He pre his own interpretation of what he meant by the first letter. 
I will not take time to read again the letters which were read by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock], but I will read extracts 
from them. 

General Butler, in his letter dated September 25, 1865, when these 
ladies first made an effort to recover their property and these funds, 
wrote to them: 

When you left New Orleans I pledged my faith, and I supposed the faith of 
the Government, that your property— 

Not ‘your house merely. In using the word!“ house,“ in his first 
letter, General Butler meant it as synonymous with estate, possessions, 
whatever these people owned—what the Slocomb family possessed at 
that time. 

When you left New Orleans I pledged my faith, and I supposed the faith of 
the Government, that your property should not be disturbed. By acts on the 

rtof those in aut ity thereafter for which there can be no palliation except 
ignorance of the fact or of their duty, that pledge was not observed. 

Those are his words; that was his interpretation of the pledge he 
gave these claimants. ý 5 

In his letter to Mr. A. T. Stone, a gentleman living in Baltimore 
who was the attorney of these ladies, General Butler, under date of 
June 20, 1873, says: 

At your request, as attorney for Mrs. Slocomb and Mrs. Urquhart, I gave you 
a statement of the facts in regard to the matter as far as I have any knowledge. 
When I came to New Orleans I learned that Mrs, Slocomb. while a fast friend 
of the rate cause, while her son was serving in the confederete army, 
yet bad manifested her sense of right and justice by refusing to allow the debts 
which she owed her Northern creditors to be confiscated, and, resisting that 
very extraordinary and unjust enactment of the confederate congress, had paid 
and had made arrangements to pay her debts. She was peaceably residing at 
New Orleans, and did nothing after the advent of the United States troops in the 
city to merit any animadversion of the commanding general, In an interview 
I had with her and her daughter, for reasons that seemed to me entirely sufi- 
cient, I gave them the pledge of the general commanding that so long as they 
did no act of hostility to the United States that their property— 

Not their house, merely— 
that their property in New Orleans should not be disturbed nor interfered 
with; and upon that assurance they desired a pass to go to some country resi- 
dence in North Carolina. ` 

Then he goes on to state that the acts which constituted a violation 
of that pledge were unjust and arbitrary. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to read one other paper only, and I call 
particular attention to this document which I hold in my hand. Itis 
an affidavit made by William H. Wiegel, late major and acting adju- 
tant-general, brevet colonel and provost-marshal, Eighth Army Corps.“ 


jor Wiegel says: 
Maj N BALTIMORE, June 24, 1873. 


In the year 1862 I wasin the city of New Orleans, La., and had the honor ofsery- 
ing on the staff of Maj. Gen. B. F. Butler, United States Army, as an aid-de-camp; 
and while there, in the line of duty, became acquain with Mrs. Slocomb 
and her daughters, who were for their true nobleness and ki 
and because they, in direct violation of the act of the so-called “ confederate 
con; n to allow their debts to Northern creditors to be seized for the 
use of the so-called ** Confederate States.“ 

I believe they were friendly to our people; and in an interview between them 
and General B. F. Butler 


This is the statement of General Butler's aid-de- camp 


I believe they offered their beri or residence to the maj 

manding for the use of himself and his officers, which he nobly ani 
declined. He treated them with great res and esteem, and I believe 
them a safe conduct through our lines. I also know that he gave them a pl 


Mark this language— 


I also know that he 


neral com- 
generously 
ve 


if, 
made any seizure of any of their moneys, valuables, or roperty after Ge 
7 8 8 1 from the command of that depa ook JA ves 
isgraceful; in violation of the us, of war; derogatory e 
the Government, and a violation of the written protection given them by 


Gen. B, F, Butler, whose word had also been pledged, and who had . 


the good faith of the Government that their property, would be wre 
Bvt. 


LIAM H. W 
Maj. and A. A. Gen., „ Col. 
and Provost-Marshal Eighth A. C. 


Sworn and subscribed to before me this 24th day of June, 1873; and I hereby 
8 that I know the afflant and know him to be entitled to full faith and 


Witness my hand, 
W. H. HAYWARD, 
Justice of the Peace of the State of Ma nd 
in and for the City of Baltimore. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will not weary the Committee of the Whole 
longer in the discussion of this case. I have endeavored to present the 
facts as I find them in this record intelligently and fairly. I have at- 
tempted to distort nothing. Itis true that Mrs. Slocomb wasinsym- 
pathy with the confederate cause from the beginning of hostilitics up 
to the time of the surrender of the city of New Orleans. She does not 
deny that. General Butler was cognizant of that fact. IIe did not re- 
quire of her an oath of allegiance to the Government of the United States, 
but for reasons good and sufficient to himself, representing there the 
sovereignty of this great Government as its duly accredited agent, he 
said to these three ladies, one then unmarried, one of them a married 
lady, andone a widow, ‘‘You have my permission to retire to the mount- 
ains of North Carolina, and your property here in the city of New 
Orleans shall be kept inviolate for you.” 

On the strength of that assurance of the Government of the United 
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States these ladies did leave the city. That pledge was kept by Gen- 
eral Butler, and their property remained in the ion of the agent 
of these ladies until August, 1863—fifteen months after the pledge was 
given beſore that pledge was violated. 

All these funds belonging to these ladies, collected from their prop- 
erty, have been turned into the of the United States. They 
are not here askin ing any gratuity or bounty at the hands of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. This is not a case of that sort. They sim- 
ply point to the fact that by the records of the Department, as they 
plainly appear (and that fact is not disputed), their money is in the 
Treasury of the United States. They simply ask that Congress, carry- 
ing out the pledge made to them by General Butler, will direct that 
these moneys be refunded to them. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no interest whatever in this case except the desire 
thateven-handed justice be done to these ladies. They are not constitu- 
entsofmine. Ihavenevermetoneofthem personally. Twoofthem re- 
side in the city of New Orleans. I live in the extreme northwestern part 
of the State. One of them is now, and has been for years past, an hon- 
ored resident of the city of New York. Though I have never met one 
of them, I know of them well by repute. They are among the best 
people in the State—ladies of high social station, of eminent Christian 
character and virtues, of great refinement and culture, and of exem- 
plary lives. 

Mr, KLEINER Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose to speak long, 
for in my opinion too much time has been devoted to the discussion on 
this bill already. 

In the first place, I believe that ours is about the meanest Govern- 
ment on the face of the earth, so far as the payment of moneys due to 
claimants is concerned. To-day we owe hundreds of millions of money 
justly due to claimants, some of it being due over one hundred years. 
Think of it! This Government withholds just dues from its own cit- 
izens by the millions by brute force alone, causing distress and bank- 
oy because it fails and refuses to keep its obligations and contracts 

violate. 

Sometimes, as in the case now under consideration, armed force is 
invoked to help along the spoliation altogether unwarranted by either 
law, equity, or the necessities of our country in times of peace or war. 

Mr. irman, for over twenty years the legal representatives of 
Cora A. Slocomb, of the city of New Orleans, have been appealing to 
the Congress of the United States for justice. That is all they ever did 
ask for, and it is all they ask for now. 

It is not denied that the Government owes them- 3 839,000, 
which sum lies in the Treasury to-day. It is not claimed by even the 
most ardent opponent that this money was ‘‘ contraband of war” sai 
therefore subject to confiscation at the time of its seizure by the 
of the Treasury. I regret, therefore, to see the gentleman from 
[Mr. LYMAN ] pursuing these claimants, these poor, defenseless rotas, 
from their homes in the city of New Orleans to the mountain recesses 
of North Carolina. His zeal in this unholy cause could not be im- 
proved upon were the object of his search criminals hunted down for 
crime,” 

Within the last twelve years nearly as many favorable reports from 
the committees of both the Senate and the House in the interest of 
these claimants have been made on the ground that the seizure was 
unauthorized and illegal. 

Now, in 1862, under a passport furnished to these claimants by the 
then commanding officer at New Orleans, General Butler, whose powers 
were that of a military governor, an absolute dictator, whose acts were 
sanctioned by Congress and President Lincoln, recognized the position 
of these claimants by granting them protection to life and property in 
the following letter: 

HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE GULF, 
New „June 23, 1862, 

Merspames: Ihave the Wu to beeen nyan that my necessities, which caused 
the request for permission to use your h 3 your absence this summer, 
have been relieved. I have taken the Tos al meral Twiggs, late of the 
United States Army, for quarters, Inclined neyer on — — rener to use the 
power intrusted to me to grieve even sentiments Soa from 
the courage and ladylike propriety of manner in which rope vars avowed, itis 
gratifying to me to 5 to yield to the appeal you made for favor and 
protection by the United S. 

Yours shall be the solitary exception to the general rule adopted that they who 
ask protection must take upon themselves corresponding obligations, or do an 

ual favor to the Government. Ihave an aged mother athome who, like you, 
might request the inviolability of hearth-stoneand roof-tree from the presence of 
a ab get oad For her sake you shall have the pass you ask, which is sent here- 


As I did myself the honor to say personally, you may leave the city with no 
fear that your house will be interfered with any exercise of mili right, 
but will be safe under the laws of the United States. Trusting that the inexor- 
able logic of events will convict you of wrong toward your a when all 
else has failed, 

I remain, your obedient servant, 
BENJ. F. BUTLER, 
Major-General. 

Mesdames SLOCOMB and URQUHART. 

Under this passport given by General Butler they were permitted to 
leave the city and go into the mountains of North Carolina, where they 
had a country seat. 

Under that order and others, written and oral, they left their property 
in the keeping as a trust of the officer of the United States who prom- 
ised that none of it should be molested or destroyed. 


Soon after General Butler's retirement from the command of the de- 
partmentof New Orleans and the succession of General Banks the pledges 
made to claimants were violated, their money was seized, their property 
destroyed, at least some of it was burned to the ground, and the insur- 
ance money due thereon collected and deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States where it is to-day aggregating the ages sums; 


To Mrs. Cora Ann Slocomb, me rents u eee — . — 22,246 40 
stock. — 60 


For dividends on gas — 468 
$12,715 00 
To Miss Ida A. Slocomb, for r. ai collected... - 5,675 00 
Amount of insurance collected from n Merchants’ ‘Tnsurance 
Company. —— 14, 300 00 
Dividends: | gas ‘Company r stock... 504 
— 20,479 00 
To Mrs, Caroline A. Urquhart, rents collected. . . . . . 5,467 15 
. % ⅛ -b... . . doesaualagieseag 38,601 15 


This sum has been in our Treasury for more than twenty years, all 
of it illegally obtained and illegally withheld by this great and mag- 
nanimous nation, without a shadow of right save such as might and 
force can give. It goes without question that had Mrs. Slocomb re- 
mained in New Orleans, and not relied on the pledges made to her be- 
fore leaving as to the safety of her property, she would not be here now 
asking for what was always hers by right, because she would never have 
been dispossessed of it. 

I believe the Soe from Iowa stands solitary and alone in his op- 
position to this He cites law and precedents innumerable, such as 
suit his purposes, but leaves out the fundamental principles of justice 
applicable here. The gentleman would have us punish the descend- 
ants of those late in rebellion. Chancellor Kent, volume 2, page 388, holds 
a different view from that of my friend. The judgment of this House 
must determine for itself as to the relative value of these two opinions. 
Kent's opinion rests under the disadvantage, it will be claimed, of having 
been delivered too long ago, and no doubt his loyalty in comparison with 
that of the gentleman from Iowa will also be open to criticism. I quote 
from the above volume as follows: 

By a bill introduced into Parliament by Sir Samuel remy i in 1814, and after- 
ward under modifications into a law, corruption of blood ood in cases of 
felony, except murder, was abolished. The ingenious and spirited defense of 
the law of forfeiture which was made by Sir Charles Yorke in the middle of the 
last century, and in which he insisted that it stood on just social and compre- 
hensive principles and was a necessary safeguard of the state, whether built on 
maxims of monarchy or freedom,” ban failed to conyince the judgment or sat- 
isfy the humanity of the present age. 

As before stated, my friend from Iowa cites law the same kind which 
Shylock invoked when he demanded not only his victim’s treasure but 
his life also—law manufactured by Congress for the ostensible pur- 
pose of benefiting the people, but administered, as my friend would ap- 
a | ply it, to plague and oppress them. Let him who doubts this fact listen 
to the wail of distress that comes here from the oppressed laborer, from 
every hamlet in our land. 

Law! In my opinion we have altogether too much law here, such 
as it is, and but devilish little justice. [Laughter and applause. ] 

The gentleman from Iowa, if he has any conscience at all, has oneall 


‘shriveled up, into which the sunshine of humanity never casts a ray; 


his heart frozen as solid as an iceberg, into which the joys and consola- 
tions of a righteous life never penetrated. Who can wonder thata man 
with such a dilapidated frame should find his chief delight in hunting 
down these defenseless women in the hope that he may despoil them 
of their birthright. God pity the man who is so far gone as to stand 
up here in this court of the nation for two long mortal hours, clawing 
the air and calling upon the evil spirits below to smite with their ven- 
geance the beneficiaries of this bill. 

I pity him in his wretched loneliness; for so far as I can learn, his 
report here to-day is the only minority report which has found its way 
into the different Congresses during the last twelve years. 

In the Forty-third Congress a report was brought into this House 
awarding these claimants the money belonging to them which is now 
in the Treasury. Inthe Forty-fourth as well as in the Forty-fifth Con- 
gresses favorable reports were made. So, too, in the Forty-eighth and 
Forty-ninth Congresses, in both Houses, and this identical bill having 
already the Senate without division. 

Mr. LYMAN. Is it not true in one of the prior Congresses—I will 
not say which—Mr. Holman and other members of the War Claims 
Committee submitted a minority report? 

Mr. KLEINER. That has not been brought ont. 

Mr. LYMAN. Isit not true? 

Mr. KLEINER. I have not seen any such report. 

Mr. LYMAN. If you will examine the record you will see there 
has been a report like that which I have indicated. 

Mr. KLE Possibly there may. I do not know whether my 
colleague [Mr. HOLMAN] will vote for the bill or not; he is here to an- 
swer for hi 

But, sir, I desire to introduce a witness in the shape of a report 
made by B. F. Flanders, special agent of the Treasury, which fally 
sustains my position: 

OFFICE SUPERVISING SPECIAL AGENT TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Third Agency. New Orleans, August 14, * 


Stn: The letter of the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, dated 5 
lating to the case of Mrs. Cora A. Slocomb and her daughter, Ida A. S fest 
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and Caroline A. Slocomb, wife of David U; 


has been received. And, on 
this case, I have the honor to report the following facts: 


The properties of Mrs. Cora A. Slocomb and her daughters, Miss Ida A. Slo- 
comb and Mrs. U: 
over to this agency by Capt. J. W. McClure, A. Q. M., for which I executed m 
official receipts, dated August 11 and 13 respectively, 1863, as per copies here wii 
annexed, marked A, B, C, and D. s 

Upon inv tion it was found that only three 8 belo: to Mrs. 
Cora A. Slocomb had been taken possession of by the military auth ies, two 
of them for strictly military purposes, and of the other, a hotel, was occu- 
pied as quarters for troops, and the stores underneath by private parties, the 
rent of which was collected by Capt. McClure, A. Q. M. 

H. F. Baldwin, a ner of the commercial firm of Cuthbert H. Slocomb & Co., 
applied to me for release of the properties belonging to Mrs. Cora A. Slocomb 
and Miss Ida A. Slocomb. A copy of said petition is to annexed and marked 
E. For the reasons therein stated I released the 8 the said Baldwin 
under bond and security. But in January, 1864, said dwin was drowned 
while attempting to cross Lake Pontchartrain in a skiff; whereupon I ordered 
the local special agent in of abandoned property to take possession of 
all the property belonging to Mrs. and Miss Slocomb turned over to me by the 
military authorities, together with all other property reported i Breed Baldwin 
as belonging to Mrs. Cora A. Slocomb. A copy of the seizure is herewith in- 
closed and marked F. 

The rents collected on the different houses amount to $17, 921, as per abstracts 
8 Urquhart was taken possession of when turned b 

© property of Mrs. Urq was taken on of when turned over 
the military authorities, and the rent collected therefrom amounts to $5,467.15, 
as per abstract marked I. The expenses for taking care of the above-mentioned 
houses are not included in the expenses enumerated; neither is the renee of 
collecting the rents. The proportionate amount on each property for collecting 
rents, &c., is about $22. 

Tho residence of Mrs. Cora A. Slocomb has been occupied by H. F. Baldwin 
up to the time of his death, when Major-General Banks ordered the house to be 
vacated; and it has been since then occupied by officers of his staff, and others, 
and at present it is oceupied by Maj. Gen. P. H. Sheridan. 

The other houses for which no rent is collected are in military possession, for 
which the ive vouchers are on file in this office, 


A copy of General Butler's letter granting the permission is herewith inclosed, 
marked K. This is a correct copy of the original, which I have seen signed by 
General Butler's own hand. 

It is claimed by the daughter of Mrs. Slocomb that the permission included 
them; whether such was its intent I do not know. Ido know, however, that 
the daughters went out with their mother. 

While General Butler remained in command of this department the property 
remained in the hands of Mrs. Slocomb's friends or agents. It was seized b. 
the officers of General Banks soon after he took command here. The Slocom 
family were all active promoters of the rebellion till the capture of the city; but 
Ihave no 3 that they have aided or countenanced the rebels since they left 
the city with General Butler’s permission and went to live among them, 


Very respectfully, 
BENJAMIN F. FLANDERS, 
Supervising Special Agent, Third Agency, T. D. 

This report demonstrates the fact that if these claimants had not re- 
ceived permission to leave the city of New Orleans and the safety of 
their property guaranteed to them during their absence, they would 
have remained at home to protect it. Therefore it was a breach of na- 
tional faith to pledge them protection while they were present and vio- 
late the same as soon as they were gone. 

It is further true that as soon as claimants heard of the destruction 
of their property and the seizure by the agents of the Government of 
what was left, they demanded permission to come back from their mount- 
ain retreat and save what they could. Even this was denied, and for 
three years the spoliation went on and the rightful owners, however 
willing, were prevented from saving it by the army of occupation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I believe that in every case like this this strong 
Government should not be permitted to escape its responsibilities and 
obligations any more than obtains to that of a private citizen. It can 
not afford to repudiate its just obligations simply because the citizen 
is too weak to make a successful resistance. Whenever it is able to do 
so the wrongs of the humblest citizen should not go fora 
moment. This Government, founded upon constitutional rights and 
supported by the will and consent of the governed, must be as swift in 
correcting its own errors as it is vigilant in correcting those against it, 
whether caused by a foreign or domestic foe. In this way alone can 
you perpetuate the national faith and secure the approval of the people. 

With the passport of the Government in their possession these ladies 
felt secure. How secure is now a matter of history, for their property 
and money were seized and turned into the Treasury. It lies there to- 
day, and this bill merely provides that it shall be returned, asso much 
stolen property, to the rightful owners. 

In justice to Gencval Butler it is proper to say that while he con- 
trolled the department at New Orleans the pledges heretofore made 
were faithfully kept, and only when the department fell into the hands 
of another were they violated. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The committee rose informally; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 


uhart, were seized by the military authorities and turned 


the committee had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the fol- 
lowing titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (S. 85) for the relief of B. Jennings; 

A bill (S. 491) to provide for an American register for the steamship 
Caroline Miller, of Baltimore, Md. ; 

A bill (H. R. 610) to provide for a building for the use of the Federal 
co ffice, and internal-revenue and other civil offices, and a 
United States jail in the city of Fort Smith, Ark.; and 

A bill (H. R. 806) granting a pension to Mary B. Holmes. 


IDA A, RICHARDSON AND OTHERS. 


The Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar resumed 
its session. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I realize the fact that 
there has been a considerable amount of time already taken up in the 
consideration of this measure, and I realize further that there are some 
other bills following this upon the Calendar in which parties are very 
much interested, and I shall, therefore, be very brief in my remarks. 

I perhaps would not be called upon tosay anything if it were not for 
the remark of my colleague from Indiana [Mr. KLEINER] that the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. LYMAN] stood alone in his opposition to this 
bill. I voted with him in the committee against the majority report, 
and as he is thus assailed by a member of our committee as being the 
only living man who ever opposed this bill, I feel it to be my duty to 
stand by him as best I can. 

Now, I shall not attempt to follow the argument of my colleague 
from Iowa, because he has caused the statutes to be read and has read 
from the decisions of the courts, in which he shows the absolute right 
of the Government to take possession of this yg 4 I am led to the 


conclusion that his ent is unanswerable the fact that gen- 
tlemen who favor this bill have seen fit to make their arguments in re- 
ply without attacking his legal d. Even thelearned and ingeni- 


ous gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock] did not dare to attack 
his legal argument, nor did the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCH- 
ARD] nor the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. KLEINER]. Mr. KLEI- 
NER is com to use the very queer expression that there is too 
devilish much law against them” in this case, and they want justice 
and not law. ‘Therefore I am driven to the conclusion that the friends 
of this bill are bound to admit that from a legal standpoint they have 
no standing in this committee, and that the statute is against them, 

that of August, 1862 and 1863, which gave the military power of the 
Government the right to take and confiscate this property as they did 
the property of every otherrebel in Louisiana. Then they are driven 

back to the sole position that they rely for the recovery, upon the let- 
ter of authority given by General Butler. 

Now, I lay down this proposition: That if these people forfeited 
the right to this under the law, General Butler under his 
orders had no right to pick out from the mass of the people there three 
citizens in the city of New Orleans and give them particular and pecul- 
iar rights that the law did not grant tothem. Ifthe property was to 
be forfeited, it was to be forfeited upon two conditions. One was that 
they were not loyal citizens, and the other that by the act of Congress 
the property was subject to forfeiture. General Butler in the face of 
that statute can not give any rights which they had not by virtue of 
the law; and if their agen Bhs forfeited by virtue of the Jaw, which 
these gentlemen by their arguments admit, then he had no power to 
take from the Government the right to take possession of this property. 

But conceding now for thesake of argument that General Butler had 
the right todo what he did, and as the gentlemen who favor the bill - 
base their right to recovery upon that authority, I ask the committee 
and this Congress to hold them to the record and the right that General 
Butler gave and nothing more. 

Gentlemen make the assertion now that when the friends of this 
measure say that General Butler gave them—that is to say, the parties 
interested here—universal amnesty, that he gave the universal right to 
go beyond the limits of his military district, and that all their property 
should be protected during their absence. I claim that when that as- 
sertion is made they are traveling clear outside of the record. Why, 
the gentleman from Louisiana arraigns my colleague on the committee 
from Iowa [Mr. LYMAN] because he says there is no evidence in the 
record of certain facts, and attempts to contradict him by ing the 
petition of a man who was appealing to the General Government him- 
self to have this property turned over, in which he alleges they took 
the oath of allegiance, in a paper not under oath. I admit if the gen- 
tlemen were to present the many statements of fact that could be made 
here not under oath, which this House must accept as evidence if it ac- 
cepts it in this and similar cases, you could readily prove that Fort Sum- 
ter was never fired upon. But that was not the point which the gentle- 
man from Iowamakes, He makes the point that there was no evidence 
in this case. Now if the committee will bear with me for about amin- 
ute, here is the famous letter written by General Butler, upon which . 
these gentlemen rely, and what is it? 

As I did myself the honor to say personally, you may leave the city with 


no fear that your house will be interfered with by any exercise of military right, 
but will be safe under the laws of the United States. 


Ak, but, say our opponents, that applies to all the property of these 
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parties. I reply that no lawyer construing this letter as a legal docu- 
ment can hold that it applies to anything but the house in which they 
live, and why? Because you have got to construe that paragraph in 
this letter with the rest of the letter, which is: 

T have the pleasure to inform you that my necessities, which caused the re- 
quest for permission to use your house during your absence this summer, have 
been relleved. 

It appears that he demanded the use of their house, their private 
house, for his headquarters, and in this letter he informs them that the 
necessity for the use of the property has been relieved. Then he says 
vou can leave the city with the assurance that your ‘house’ will be 

rotected,’’ not your store-room. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Do you suppose that General Butler in writ- 
ing that letter intended to reserve the right to despoil the balance of 
the property of that lady? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. That is not the question presented here. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. I am not here to answer as to what 
General Butler intended. But the gentlemen who favor this bill are 
basing their whole claim to have it passed upon the force of General 
Butler’s letter. Iam here to construe it according to its legal mean- 
ing and import. 

Mr. KLEINER. Will the gentleman give way for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Yes, sir; and I will answer it, if I 


can. 

Mr. KLEINER. Will the gentleman state by what right is this 
$38,000 belonging, as we claim, to these claimants now in the Treasury 
of the United States ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Why did not you answer the argu- 
ment made by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LyMAN] when he read 
the statutes and decisions of the Supreme Court? You have taken an 
hour and a half to reply to him and not one of you has touched the 
legal argument he has made. That money is in the Treasury of the 
United States for two reasons: Because Congress believed that if a 
man or a woman was a traitor to the country they should forfeit their 
property. It is there because that statute is in existence and because 
these people were not loyal. That is the reason it is there. 

Now I trust gentlemen will not attempt to lead me away from the line 
of the argument Jam making. I say that letter applied to the dwelling- 
house and not to the store-rooms and other property. General Butler 
says: ‘‘I have taken the house of General Twiggs for headquarters; con- 
sequently I do not want yours. Then he says, You may go beyond 
the lines; your house that I have been negotiating with you abont 
shall be protected, but not your gas stock, not your other property. 
And why? Because that comes under the law of the United States, 
and under that they have the right to take your property as abandoned 
if you leave it. I will stand by you and see your house is protected. 
But if you pass beyond my lines into the rebel country you must take 
your chances of having your other property taken under the law.” 

Mr. SOWDEN. Will the gentleman from Indiana allow me to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Yes, sir. 

Mr.SOWDEN. Did this woman whois the claimantin this case take 
up arms her Government or do any other overt act of treason? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. No, sir; but all the male relatives she 
had in the world did, her sons and sons-in-law; and she did what was 
more detrimental to us—she gave her money to carry on the war. 

Mr. SOWDEN. What evidence is there of that? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. The evidence is in the record. 

Mr. KING. There is not a line of such evidence. ' 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. I may remark here that there is noth- 
ing in this statute that makes any distinction as to the loyality of par- 
ties on account of sex. It applies to all alike. ' 

General Butler looked upon this woman as being disloyal. She 
makes no pretense to prove that she was loyal. He says : 

Trusting that the inexorable logic of events will convict you of wrong towards 
your country when all else has failed. 

The generalin his letter that gave her the right to go and that agreed 
to protect her property said to her: ‘‘You are not loyal to the flag of 
your country, but I hope that the inexorable logic of events will yet 
convince you that you are wrong, and cause you to return to your alle- 
giance to the Government.” 

They say that General Butler meant by this letter to cover all the 
70 . They attempt to construe the letter in that sense, and in or- 

er to do that they bring the evidence of General Butler in September, 
1865, after he had tobe tof the General Government—after 
he ceased to have any power to bind the General Government. They 
then asked him for another letter in which they requested him to con- 
strue his former letter, and upon that construction they rely. In that 
letter he says: 


Mapam: For anything I have done in getting the restoration of your prop- 
erty I neither desire nor require thanks. When you left New Orleans I pledged 
my faith, and I su the faith of the Government, that your property 
should not be disturbed, By acts on the part of those in authority thereaft 


er, 
for which there can be no liation except ignorance of the fact or of their 
duty, that pledge was not o ed. 


Now, notice this: 
Iam far too used to obloquy to mind a little more or less, 
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I call the attention of gentlemen to this: 
Your claim for ropert; 
REA ee tarpon si Bera! 3 your house must rest, if any where, upon my 

Why, sir, he has construed that first letter himself as applying to the 
house, and to nothing else. 

Your claim for the propert 
dee akon propa 2 3 your house must rest, if anywhere, upon my 

Showing that in 1865, when he had just come out of the Army, when 
the war was just over, he then understood that all the protection he 
gave her was to the house that he had negotiated with her about as 
headquarters, and he so construes this himself. 

Even if you seek in passing this bill to make it an exception to take 
this case out of the law, to take it out of the force and effect of the stat- 
ute, and to give these parties their property back, and do not scek to 
make it a precedent by which you shall return every dollar of property 
taken by the force of that statute, I ask you in all candor, I ask you 
here as legislators for the people to protect their rights and to guard 
the Treasury, and in order to do that I ask you to stand by that letter 
and construe it strictly, and put the construction upon it that General 
Butler put upon it himself, and that is that he pledged himself to pro- 
tect the property in her house and no other. 

Mr. BRADY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Will the gentleman from Indiana permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. One at a time. I will hear first the 
question of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BRADY]. 

Mr. BRADY. The gentleman stated a while ago that no legal ar- 
gument had been submitted in support of this claim. I beg leave to 
call his attention to Senate Report No. 846,in the Forty-eighth Con- 
gress, which contains this language: 

Under these circumstances — 


Mr, JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Wait a moment. 

Mr. BRADY. This is the report of the committee. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Well, I am not going to answer a 
question in which the gentleman puts my statement in his owa way 
and does not put it correctly. I did not say that there had been no 
legal argument presented. I said that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
LYMAN ] had inade a legal argument here against the bill which upon 
its face was unanswerable, and that the e wes upon the other side 
had ignored that argument and had virtually conceded that his position 
was correct. . 

Mr. BRADY. But the gentleman will see that that statement of 
his was misleading. If he will listen to what is set forth in this report 
he will see that there is a legal argument, and I think a strong legal 

ent, made in favor of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. I understand the gentleman’s posi- 
tion, but he can not force me into saying something that I did not say. 
Now, what question does the gentleman from Louisiana wish to ask 
me? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I was going to ask the gentleman why it was, 
if General Butler’s letter referred only to the protection of the house, 
that for fifteen months after that pledge was given this other property 
remained unmolested in the hands of the agent of its owners, who are 
now claimants here. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. I do not know, sir. I was not down 
there, and I can not tell anything about the surroundings. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. But is not that fact a practical construction of 
General Butler’s letter? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. I suppose there was some reason for 
it. Did not rs collect the rents for the property ? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The property was not siezed until fifteen 
months afterward. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. But did not they collect the rents? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. No, sir; not until fifteen months later—not 
until after General Banks took command, in August, 1863. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Well, I do not know what the rea- 
sons were, I suppose there was a good deal of other property there that 
was not taken possession of; and what peculiar reasons in - 
eral Butler not to take possession of this property I am not here to state. 
Neither are we on this side here to answer what it was that prompted 
General Butler to pick these ladies out and give them a special permit 
to leave. They may have had some influence over him that I know 
nothing about. 

Mr. PETERS. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PETERS. I wish to ask the gentleman whether, in all proba- 
bility, the fact that this lady, Mrs. Slocomb, had been a Union woman 
and opposed to secession, may not have been the reason for General 
Butler's partiality? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. No, sir. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. He was partial to that kind of 


ladies. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. As to the question of loyalty, they 
make no attempt to prove that these parties were loyal. They can not 
place the claim upon that ground. They have to place it solely upon the 
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ground on which it is placed by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Hiscock] and the gentleman from Illinois, the ground that General 
Butler gave this lady permission to leave the city and agreed to protect 
her property. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. And that he was the best possible 
judge of what ought to be done under the circumstances. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. They put it upon the further ground 
that General Butler was the best possible judge as to what should be 
done in the case, but when they put it upon that ground I ask them 
to construe General Butler's letter as it reads, and not to ask us to be- 
lieve that because he agreed to protect a house he thereby agreed to 
protect all the other property which this lady left behind her when she 
voluntarily went away. 

Mr. KLEINER. If the argument of the gentleman is to hold, why 
did not the Government properly confiscate this money or other prop- 
erty ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. I am not here to answer that. Iam 
here to answer the case that the gentlemen on the other side have made 
in their arguments. If it is put now on the ground suggested in the 
gentleman’s question, then every dollar of property that was taken by 
virtue of a military order must be refunded. When he is met upon the 
legal proposition, and upon the question of the effect of this letter of 
General Butler, the gentleman comes back and asks me why the mili- 
tary authorities did not do this, that, and the other thing. I am here 
to deal with the facts as I find them in this record, and when I do that 
I have discharged my duty to my constituency by looking after their 
interests. . 

Mr. SOWDEN. If the legal view is to prevail, could that property 
be legally confiscated without this lady being tried and convicted of 
disloyalty? j 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Well, it appears to have been done. 
I will answer the gentleman by a little story. Out in our country a 
man went to his lawyer one time and said: Look here, John, if I see 
a man knocking another down and ing him, can I arrest him and 
put him in jail?” No; you can not;’’ said the lawyer. But I tell 
you I can,” replied the other, because I have done it.“ That is a suf- 
ficient answer to the gentleman’s question. 

It can be done, because it has been done by the authority of General 
Butler, the man on whose action this claim for relief is based. It is too 
late now to discuss that question. I infer from the form of the ques- 
tions put to me that gentlemen on the other side are undertaking to base 
this EA upon the ground that the taking possession of this property 
was military usurpation and that therefore every dollar must be re- 
funded. If gentlemen are putting it on that ground, let them come up 
and make the issue fairly; let them argue the question from that stand- 
point; let them not come here and seek to divert me from answering the 

which has already been made. 

Ar. Chairman, I have occupied more time than I had intended, and 
more than I would have occupied but for the numerous interruptions 
of my friends. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, so much time has been 
consumed in the discussion of this bill that I feel to prolong the debate 
may possibly be giving more consideration to the arguments made 
against it than they merit. Still, Mr. Chairman, I feel it due to myself 
to explain my connection with this claim and give briefly my reason 
for advocating its passage. The bill in its present form passed the Sen- 
ate some time in the month of 5 reported to this House, 
and referred to the Committee on War C It was then referred to 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LYMAN] as a subcommittee. After due 
consideration he reported the bill back to the committee and asked that 
the bill be repo to the House adversely. He gave his reasons for 
his opinion, and from his statement of the case I became satisfied that 
the claim was just and should be paid. 

Upon my motion the committee decided to report the bill favorably 
to the House, and then I was put in charge of the bill, reported it to 
the House, and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LyMAN] presented a 
minority report signed by himself, I have no interest in the matter— 
donot even know any of the es interested in the claim—but I find 
that these ladies were living in New Orleans when General Butler took 
possession of that city in 1862, and that after he had been awhile in the 
city they asked permission from him to go to their summer home in 
North Carolina, and also asked for the protection of their proj dur- 
ing their absence. General Butler aave them the leave asked for, and 
also his pledge that their property should be protected and kept intact 
for them. Some months afterward General Butler was relieved, and 
General Banks took command at New Orleans. 

Some time after General Banks took command he issued his famous 
order, General Order No. 202, under which a large amount of prop- 
erty was taken possession of and used by the Army. The Slocomb prop- 
erty was included in that amount. Four storehouses belonging to the 
estate were afterward burned. Thesestorehouses were insured by Mrs. 
Slocomb before her departure from the city, General Banks’s quarter- 
master collected the amount of insurance from the insurance company 
and paid it into the United States Treasury. He collected rents for 
other property belonging to the Slocomb estate and dividends on gas 
stock owned by them and paid that also into the United States Treas- 
ury or used it for maintenance of his troops. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has decided in the case of 
the Planters’ Bank vs. Union Bank (16 Wallace, 494), that said Order 
No. 202 was unauthorized and void, and therefore the taking of this 
property, and afterward collecting the proceeds and attempting to put it 
beyond the reach of its real owners was illegal and unjustifiable. As I 
have said, I have simply found these facts to exist, and am convinced 
that the Government now has this money.in its vaults unjustly and 
without a shadow of right, and I believe it should be paid back at the 
earliest moment possible. I believe the Government should be held as 
strictly to account as an individual, and that the citizen should not be 
required to suffer unjustly for the simple reason that the Government 
has the power to take and hold his property. No other construction can 
justly be put on this case than that the Treasurer finds himself in 
charge of this money without legal right, and is holding it simply asa 
trust, waiting for the necessary legislation to empower him to pay it to 
its rightful owner. 

Mr. Chairman, I am one who believes that the Government is bound, 
or should be bound, by that constitutional provision that says that pri- 
vate pro shall not be taken for public use without just compensa- 
tion.” I believe that the man who contributed of his money or prop- 
erty of any kind for the immediate necessities of the Army is as much 
entitled to pay as the man who converted his property into and 
put it into bonds. The citizen who lived in the path of the Army had 
his property destroyed and in many instances his home left in ashes, 
but that class of people come here only to be turned away with the 
assurance that this Government is not paying for casualties of war. 

I believe this is ie, be that all just claims growing out of the war 
properly chargeable to the United States Government should have been 
paid years ago, or as fast as the increasing prosperity of the country 
would have justified their payment without making taxation burden- 
some to the people; or, in other words, that the Government should 
have paid these claims as rapidly as it was able, and I believe that we 
are in a condition now to adjust them, and that it should be done at 
the earliest possible moment. 

But this case is not what is termed a casualty of war, but the delib- 
erate collection of money by the officers of the United States Government 
without any real legal authority. 

This whole case rests upon General Butler’s authority to grant the 
permission to these ladies to leave the city of New Orleans and pledge 
the faith of the Government to the protection of their property. General 
Butler was in New Orleans at that time as the sole representative of the 
authority of the United States Government, At the time he entered 
the city he made known to the people of the city the terms upon which 
they could remain in possession of their property. These terms were 
very stringent, and he made only one exception, and that was in the 
case of Mrs. Slocomb and her daughters. „ 

In that case, for reasons sufficient to himself, and which he clearly 
set forth in his letter of June 23, 1862, to he permitted them to 
leave the lines of the United States Army and go to their home in 
North Carolina. Now, I hold that the United States Government was 

ledged to the protection of their property by this letter of General 
Butler's. He the sole representative of the United States Gov- 
ernment in New Orleans at that time, all acts of his as the commanding 
of the United States Army were regarded as valid, and were 
observed to the letter by all the departments of the United States Gov- 
ernment, and the permision given to these ladies should not and can 
not be regarded as an exception. I hold that the United States Gov- 
ernment can not afford to be found disregarding its sacred ob 
to the citizens with whom it makes contracts.. This order of General 
Butler's was as binding, under the circumstances, as could have been 
any act of the Government of the United States, and as long as General 
Butler remained in command the pledge given by him was strictly ful- 
filled, and was never violated until after General Banks had taken pos- 
session of the city. 

All the facts in this case are admitted. It is admitted by those who 
oppose the bill that the property was in New Orleans; that General But- 
ler gave the letter to these ladies permitting them to leave the city, and 
that the promised protection to their property was given; it is admitted 
that the stores were burned and the insurance money co! that 
the dividends from the stock were collected, and that rents were 
collected, and that all this money was turned into the 3 used 
to maintain the troops; but it is denied that the contract or obligation 
of General Butler was binding upon the Government, because these 
ladies were said to have been disloyal. i 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LYMAN] has made a technical argu- 
ment to try to prove that the Government ought not to > pay a just claim, 
and the only reason that he has given, and upon whi e attempts to 
maintain his opposition, is, that these ladies were disloyal. But the 
gentleman forgets that all history holds to condemnation those who, as 

uerors, make terms with a capitulating people and then violate them; 
pare forgets also that the Government of the United States had a right 
through its chosen representative to make a contract with these people, 
notwithstanding their sympathies, that should be as binding as any con- 
tract that the Government could make with any one. The Government 
of the United States has no more right to disregard the contract made b 
General Butler in this instance than it has to disregard the terms of ca- 
pitulation given by General Grant to Lee’s army at Appomattox, Thiq 
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was a contract made with the citizens of a capitulating city, and the 
terms at Appomattox were made with a like capitulating people. 

The first thing to be considered is the validity of the order of General 
Banks of the 17th of August, 1863. The city was in quiet possession 
of the United States forces; it had been captured more than fifteen 


months before that time, and undisturbed possession was maintained 
ever after its capture. Hence, the order was no attempt to seize prop- 
erty flagrante bello, nor was it a seizure for immediate use of the army; 
it was simply an attempt to confiscate private property, which, though 
it may be subjected to confiscation by legislative authority, is, accord- 
ing to the modern law of nations, exempt from capture as booty of war. 
Still, as the war had not ceased—though it was not flagrant in the dis- 
trict—and as General Banks was in command of the district, it must 
be conceded that he had the power to do all that the laws of war per- 
mitted, except so far as he was restrained by the pledged faith of the 
Government or by effect of Congressional legislation. 

The pledge had been given by General Butler that the rights of prop- 
erty should be respected, and in his order dated May 1, 1862, he said that 
all rights of Property, of whatever kind, would be held inviolate, sub- 
ject only to the laws of the United States. This, as was remarked in 
the ease of the Venice, only reiterated rules established by the legisla- 
tive and executive action of the National Governmentin respect to the 
portions of the States in insurrection occupied and controlled by the 
troops of the Union. That action, it was said, indicated the policy of 
the Government to be, not to regard districts occupied and controlled 
by Union troops as in actual insurrection or their inhabitants as sub- 
ject, in most respects, to treatment as enemies. Substantial, complete, 
and t military occupation and control was held to draw after 
it the full measure of protection to persons and p consistent with 
the necessary subjection to military government. I do not assert that 
anything in General Butler’s proclamation exempted property within 
the occupied district from liability to confiscation as enemies’ p 2 
if, in truth, it was such; all that we claim is, that, after that 
tion, private property in the district was not subject to military seizure 
as booty of war. 

But admitting, as we do, that private property remained subject to 
confiscation, it is undeniable that confiscation was possible only to the 
extent and in the manner provided by the acts of Congress. These 
acts were passed on the 6th of August, 1861, and on the 17th of July, 
1862. No others authorized confiscation of private property, and they 
provided the manner in which alone confiscation could be made; they 
desi the Government agents for seizing enemies’ property, and 
they directed the mode of procedure for its condemnation in the courts. 
‘The system devised was necessarily exclusive. Noauthority was given 
to a military commander, as such, to effect any confiscation. It is, 
therefore, of little importance to inquire what, under the general laws 
of war, are the rights of the conqueror, for during the recent civil war 
the Government of the United States asserted no rights, in vir- 
tue of conquest, to compel the payment of private debts to itself; on 
the contrary, it was impliedly disclai except so far as the acts of 
1861 and 1862 asserted it. These enactments, declaring that private 
property belonging to certain classes of persons might be confiscated in 
the manner ly described, are themselves expressive of an in- 
tent that the rights of conquest should not be exercised against private 
property, except in the cases mentioned and in the manner pointed 
out. Therefore I hold that the seizure of this property was wholly 
without authority of law. 

But the 8 from Iowa says the most serious and weighty ob- 
jection to the bill now under consideration is the uted disloyalty 
of the beneficiaries. Let us apply a test to their ty. Before the 
United States troops took 


money to Northern creditors. The Confederate States congress passed 
an act requiring all persons within the seceded States who owed debts 
to 2 to pay the amount of those debts into the treasury 
of the erate States = The Slocombs disregarded that 
act of the Confederate States congress and did pay large sums of 
money, to the amount of all their indebtedness, to their creditors in 
Pittsburgh and other places North. 

It is not denied that the brother of one and the son of another were 
officers in the confederate army, nor is it denied that the sympathies of 
these ladies were with their family and their friends; but after the 
capture of New Orleans General Butler was satisfied that whatever their 
sympathies or sentiments may have been, their conduct was such that 
it not only did not manifest itself in any hostility to the Federals or in 
any leaning to the confederate cause during his occupancy, but the 
conduct of these ladies which had come er his view had entitled 
them to particular consideration and to the safeguard which he prom- 
ised and extended to them. That they had kept their pledge to Gen- 
eral Butler after leaving New Orleans must have ap to the 
satisfaction of the President of the United States in 1865, when he 
granted them a and ordered the restoration of their property; 
for one of the facts brought out in the case is, that in 1865 the Pres- 
ident of the United States issued an order restoring to the Slocomb 
family what was left of their property in New Orleans; and it is also 


brought out that he expressed regret that it was not in his power to re- 
turn it all, the money which Ba ee into the Treasury being beyond 
the reach of any power except the legislative action of Congress. 

The attempt to prejudice the interests of these ladies and their minor 
children by the suggestion that the son of one and brother of another 
were officers in the confederate army is unworthy of the position of a 
member of the House of Representatives of the United States in this day 
and generation, and it is surprising to find, at this late day, men in the 
Congress of the United States who allow their political prejudices to 
carry them so far as to hinder them from doing strict and exact justice 
to any and all the Government creditors. But, Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me, if I may judge from my short experience, that a great part of the 
time of Congress is taken up with the drawing of hair-splitting dis- 
tinetions on this question of claims. Ihave seen much of that sort of 
thing in connection with war claims, and some effort is continually be- 
ing made to throw such obstructions in the way as to hinder, instead 
of expedite, the adjustment of just and legal claims of persons who suf- 
fered loss during the war. 

We find that it has been the settled rule of practice in the past, and 
so continues, to try to convince the House in one case that a man’s place 
of residence should make his claim unjust, while in another case it is 
what a man thought that should make it unjust; for instance, it is said 
that no claims must be paid to people, no matter what their politics 
or how loyal to the Government, who lived in States declared to be in 
rebellion, and then, on the other hand, that no claim must be paid to 
a man who lived in loyal territory however just the claim or however 
well recognized as just and proper by the officer in command at the 
time the property was taken or the loss occurred, unless such claimant 
can show vouchers for his property given by an officer in command, and 
he himself is proven to have been not only not disloyal, but positively 
and affirmatively loyal. 

So, in one instance, a man’s loyalty avails him nothing but the ter- 
ritory in which he lived, and in another case the territory in which he 
lived avails him nothing, but it is his supposed opinion that decides his 


case. 

But the gentleman from Iowa claims that if these people had an 
right to this property their remedy was in the common-law courts. He 
is a good lawyer, and he knows that the common-law courts have no 
jurisdiction in cases of this character—not even the Court of Claims, 
which is clothed with a very limited and ial jurisdiction. This 
case comes within that portion of the j ctional power of the Gov- 
ernment which Congress reserves to itself; and the assertion that claims 
will not be reported favorably to this House where they have been re- 
jected by any other tribunal can not be true as to cases of this charac- 
ter, for all through the years past since the war claims by other 
tribunals of the Government have been reported upon favorably and 
passed by the Congress of the United States. Even this case has been 
reported favorably to one branch or the other of Congress at least seven 
different times. This claim was not rejected in the sense Mr. LYMAN 
intends; neither the War nor the Treasury Department had jurisdiction 
or was authorized to act. Butif they had rejected this claim the evi- 
dence shows very fully that it comes within Mr. LyMAN’s exception. 

Again, it is said that the evidence leads to the very strong implica- 
tion that these parties released all claims growing out of this 
as against the Government, when their y was returned to them. 
This assumption or insinuation is absolutely negatived by the uncontro- 
verted evidence in the case. The evidence shows that this property 
was composed of property held in trust for minors, and that no such a 
release could be granted by the parties holding it in trust. Theclaim- 
ants—or those of them who were then living—were put into 
sion of a portion of their property, which was under the control of the 
executive department, and from that time to this day they have been 
petitioning the legislative department, which has control of the bal- 
ance, for its restoration, as the evidence and reports of theseveral com- 
mittees of Congress abundantly attest. Some of the beneficiaries were 
either not born, or were infants, at the time of the appropriation by 
the United States, under circumstances which the Supreme Court of 
the United States has decided unauthorized and void, and all the pre- 
sumptions of law are in favor of, and not against, minors everywhere. 
As to the elder ladies, one of whom has since died, and who was one 
of the administrators to guard the succession of her deceased husband 
for the benefit of her E ITAS grandchildren, in whom, by the law 
of domicile in Louisiana, all righ t, title, and interest in the p 
immediately vests by death of the principal ancestor, there could not 
have been any release by them of the claims for this 8 

The motive that induced General Butler to make this contract with 
these ladies by the issuance of his order has been treated with a mys- 
teriousness by the opponents to this bill that is certainly very hard to 
explain. General Butler conceals nothing, nor does he attempt to con- 
ceal anything as to his reasons for giving the order, but gives his rea- 
son in the most manly and positive terms. He says that it was because 
Mrs. Slocomb reminded him of his own aged mother left at home, and 
that the application for this leave and this protection had brought it to 
his mind that, possibly, his mother might some day be compelled to ask 
mercy at the hands of a stranger. What grander or nobler sentiment 
could actuate the bosom of = human being? What a grand spectacle, 
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when we see a commanding general, clothed with the highest military 
power and his brow flushed with the pride of victory, with thousands 
of men at his command, ready and willing to execute any order, stop- 
ping at the sight of a face, in the moment of his triumph, that reminds 
him of his mother and allowing the recollection of that mother to so 
take control of his mind and his actions as to lead him to do a noble 
and a generous deed to a stranger who only brings her memory up be- 
fore him! It but shows the manliness of the man, and however much 
prejudice in the past may have been to the detriment of General But- 
ler’s fame the making public of this one act will soften every heart in 
which there exists a spark of human fellow-feeling and love toward 
him who ruled with an iron hand a southern city that fell in his way 
as conqueror. For, Mr. Chairman, there are three sentiments that must 
livein the human breast to make the patriot—love of God, love of coun- 
try, and love of kind; and he who loves his kind, who is a philanthropist, 
gives the highest evidence of a pure and unadulterated patriotism; and, 
for myself, however much of enmity may have been in my breast toward 
General Butler in the past, the finding of this one bright spot in his 
record is enough to show me that there are always to be found in men 
who do great deeds some traits of nobleness of soul. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. JOHNSTON ] has appeared upon the 
scene, and has grown very vehement, and has told one anecdote that 
it appears to me embodies his whole argument, and that was with re- 
gar to the peace officer who had arrested an offender without a warrant 
and imprisoned him. When told that he could not arrest a man with- 
out æ warrant he asserted that he could, because he had already done 
so. That, in my opinion, is the sum and substance of his argument 
because by force this money was taken and put into the United States 
Treasury, therefore it is legally and rightfully there, and should not 
be given to its proper owners; or, in other words, that might makes 
right, no matter if helpless and defenseless women are the sufferers. 

Mr. Chairman, the speeches that have been made against this bill were 
not made, I am sure, for this House, but were made to be used as cam- 
paign material in the coming Congressional canvass in the districts in 
which the gentlemen reside. They are magnificent campaign speeches, 
and may be used with grand effect in some sections of the country; but 
in thesection from which I come harmony and good will prevail among 
those who were engaged upon the different sides of the recent conflict 
at arms, and I had thought that it was universal throughout the coun- 
try, but since I came to this Hall I have learned, to my astonishment, 
that, at least with partisan politicians, it is not true. I have heard no 
subject discussed in this House, no difference what the immediate ques- 
tion was, that the war and its horrors and its issues have not been brought 
in and made the main theme; and the terms rebel and “traitor” 
have been hurled at those of us on this side of the House who were on 
the side of the South in that conflict without measure and without 
stint, and I wish to say right here that these terms have fallen upon us 
like water ona duck’s back, and that we realize that they are only made 
for campaign pu and perchance to arouse us into saying impru- 
dent things. But I want to assure these gentlemen who expect such re- 
sults that we are no longer to be made angry by these terms; we are not 
here to lose our temper; we are not here to say indiscreet thi As 
for myself, I claim to be as loyal to the flag that floats over the Capitol 
as any man who breathes the free air of America, no matter from what 
section of the country he comes. I have given evidence of it sufficient 
and convincing. ` 

Three years of my youth were given to the cause of the South and one 
year of my manhood, but more than twenty years of the best of my life 
have been given to loyalty and devotion to the Union. They have been 
spent in an attempt to aid in advancing the material interests of the 
country, and I hold that what advances the interests of one section ad- 
vances the interests of all. Many of us on this side of the House lived 
in a country at the close of the war that was devastated and rnined; its 
homes were desolated and its destroyed; widows’ weeds and 
sackcloth and ashes, with broken hearts and homeless wanderers, were 
the characteristics most commonly to be met with. We turned no long- 
ing eye toward the Treasury of the Federal Government, but by an earn- 
est application of brain and muscle, aided by genial sunshine and grate- 
ful showers, went to work to build anew, and, by the blessing of God, 
we have rehabilitated that once desolate country, and to say that we love 
that country can not be imputed to us as disloyalty, because, as I have 
said before, he who loves his country can not be disloyal. We have in- 
dulged in no whinings or repinings for the past, but have put that be- 
hind us, and, like good men and true, have endeavored to go forward in 
that direction, and with those aims and purposes that tend to make this 
the grandest and noblest country on earth. 

In pursuit of that end we believe that the just obligations of the 
Government should be paid, and we come here without prejudice, with- 
out political bias, willing and anxious to see justice done in every direc- 
tion to all those who have just and legal claims against this Govern- 
ment. And we believe that we are maintaining the honor of the Gov- 
ernment and aiding in the upbuilding of the country by using our 
votes and our influence toward the securing of payment to the humble 
dweller in any section of the country whose claim against the Govern- 
ment is found to be just and right; and we believe this action to be as 
honorable, too, as when we provided for the payment of the interest and 


rincipal to those who hold the bonds of the United States Government, 

want to practice the strictest economy, but I want my voice and my 
vote to be found always requiring the United States to do justice to 
its humblest citizen, and I am willing to be tried by the record I make; 
and when this Congress shall have adjourned, I intend that all my ac- 
tions while a member shall point in the direction I have indicated. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. Is it neces- 
sary to move that the committee rise? May not the gentleman move 
that the bill be laid aside to be sy oben favorably? Then we can con- 
tinue our work upon the Private Calendar. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. That is a matter within the discretion of the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. STONE]. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. I move that the committee rise. When 
this bill is disposed of in the House we can go back into Committee of 
the Whole. 

The motion that the committee rise was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker haying resumed 
the chair, Mr. HATCH reported back from the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar with a favorable recommendation the 
bill (S. 178) for the relief of Ida A. Richardson, Caroline A. Urquhart, 
and Cora A. Slocomb, as the heirs at law of Cora A. Slocomb, deceased, 
and Ida A. Richardson and Caroline Augusta Urquhart. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. I move the previous question on order- 
ing this bill to its third reading. 

The previous question was ordered, and under the operation thereof 
the bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read the 
third time. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. I demand the previous question on the 
passage of the bill. 

The Poe question was ordered. 

Mr, LYMAN. I call for the yeas and nays on the passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered; there being—ayes 15, noes 92; 
less than one-fifth voting in the affirmative. 

The bill was then passed. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, moved to reconsider the vote by which 


the bill was ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


FUNERAL OF HON. JOHN F. MILLER. 


The SPEAKER announced the appointment of the following special 
committee to accom: a similar committee of the Senate to escort 
the remains of the late tor JOHN F. MILLER from Washington to 
California: Mr. MCKENNA, Mr. SPRIGGS, Mr. Lourrrr, Mr. MORGAN, 
Mr. HEPBURN, Mr. LAFFooN, and Mr. MILLIKEN. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I move that the House resolve itself again into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar. I think 
we can dispose of several bills before the arrival of the time when it 
will be necessary for the committee to rise. 

The motion of Mr. SPRINGER was to. 

The House accordingly resolved i into Committee of the Whole 

Mr. e the chair), and resumed the consideration of the Private 
endar. 
ESTATE OF FRANK SOULE. 


Mr. MCKENNA. In view of the fact that I have been appointed a 
member of the committee to escort the remains of the late Senator MIL- 
LER to the Pacific coast, and that I shall possibly be absent from the 
House for three weeks, I ask unanimous consent that the Committee of 
the Whole now take up for consideration the bill (S. 163) releasing the 
estate of the late Frank Soulé, late eollector of internal revenue for the 
SDN pe a of the State of California, and his sureties on his official 

Mr. SPRINGER. There are only two or three bills ahead of this, 
and I think that in view of the fact that the gentleman from California 
[Mr. MK RNNA] is obliged to go away we should extend to him the 
courtesy he asks, 2 

There being no objection, the Committee of the Whole proceeded to 
consider the bill, which was read, as follows: 


Bett 


ry Department be, 
reby, authorized and directed to cancel and discharge said liability, 


Mr. MCKENNA. The facts out of which this bill has arisen are 
these: Mr. Frank Soulé was collector of internal revenue for the first 
internal-revenue district of California. He received from the assessor 
of said district the assessment books, which however were incorrectly 
computed; that is, no computation or addition of one column had been 
made, but on the contrary was entirely omitted—and items also from 
other columns had been omitted. He receipted to the assessor for the 
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total amount computed, and when he turned over the money and set- 
tled finally hesettled according to those computations, not knowing that 
an embezzlement had been committed by the aid of one of his clerks 
acting in collusion with one or more of the assessor’s clerks. This em- 
bezzlement was discovered after he had gone out of office. He was not 
informed of it until fourteen or sixteen months, and when he was it was 
too late to fix the responsibility where it belonged, and too late to re- 
cover from the clerk or clerks who had actually embezzled the money. 
His bondsmen and himself, in order to ascertain the extent of the fraud 
and in the hope of finding out who had committed it, instituted the 
very suit which resulted in the judgment which was found against 
them. 


Mr. REED, of Maine. What is the amount of the judgment? 

Mr. McKENNA. Eleven thousand seven hundred and twenty-four 
dollars and twenty-three cents. So convinced were the jury which tried 
the case that Mr. Frank Soulé had not been guilty of any neglect, that 
on the contrary he had employed out of his private means clerks to 
keep the work of his office up and in good condition, that it was only 
on the express condition, or, rather, in obedience to the ress injunc- 
tion of the district judge who tried the case, that they brought in a 
verdict against him. I will have read what the jury which tried the 
case had to say on this subject. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


2 Mr. Soulé an nited States for the sum of 

,744.23 in obedience to the instructions of Judge Sawyer. We further certify 

that from the evidence it was, and now is, our opinion that no part of said em- 

bezzlement arose from any default or negligence on the part of said Frank 

Soulé. We also certify that it satisfactorily appeared to us that Mr. Soulé was 

internal-revenue collector a little over four years, during which time he col- 
‘Treasury nearl: 000. 


iected and paid into the Federal ry y $20,000, 
We therefore y and earnestly recommend that Congress pass a bill 
the said k Soulé and his sureties from the payment of said sum. 


to relieve 
(Signed): E. Gordon, foreman; Geo: 

S. S. Morton, W. C. Paddock, Phineas 

Thomas Rogers, and G. C. Hall, 


Mr. MCKENNA. Now, unless some gentleman wishes to be heard 
on this matter, I will move the bill be laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

Mr. EDEN. I wish to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. McKENNA. Certainly. 

Mr. EDEN. If I caught the remarks of the gentleman correctly the 
money was collected and the loss occurred on account of embezzlement 
by the clerk of the collector. 

Mr. MCKENNA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EDEN. Had the collector the appointment of his own clerk? 

Mr. MCKENNA. Yes; but the loss was incurred by a collusion be- 
tween the assessor's clerk or clerks and the clerk of the collector. 

Mr. EDEN. It could not have occurred but for the clerk he himself 
had appointed. 

Mr. McKENNA. There had to be a combination of course to make 
the fraud effective. 

Mr.EDEN. Thenif this bill passes the precedent will be established 
that where a collector of revenue pen a clerk and that clerk em- 
bezzles the funds of the Government Congress will relieve the collector 
of all responsibility. This collector was responsible for the appoint- 
ment of his defaulting clerk. 

Mr. MCKENNA, That does not necessarily follow; but, if it did, 
there are abundant precedents to justify the passage of this bill. The 
Government did not furnish him with enough clerks to verify the com- 
putations, and it was in consequence of the lack of clerical force this 
fraud was possible, It is shown this collector not only employed out 
of his private means clerks to keep his work up, but that he worked 
his clerical force even on Sundays. 

Mr. EDEN. No matter whether the books were correct or not, the 
money was collected. 

Mr. McKENNA. It was, or there would not have been any embez- 
zlement and no occasion for this proceeding. 

Mr. EDEN. It seems to me it is a.novel thing to relieve this col- 
3 vi responsibility for defalcation of a clerk whom he himself had 
appointed. 

Mr. MCKENNA. Itis not a novel thing, for it has been shown this 
oficer was guilty of no negligence, but that he discharged the duties of 
his office as well as he d with the force furnished him by the Gov- 
ernment, I ask for a vote on my motion. 

The motion was to; and the bill was accordingly laid aside to 
be reported to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


ALFRED M’MURTRIE. . 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2066) 
for the relief of Alfred MeMurtrie. 
The bill was read. 
` Mr. GEDDES. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. HIESTAND] 
who has charge of this bill is not present, and I ask it be informally 
passed over. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


W. Bell, Cornelius Storm, A. Roman, 
ell, J. Spaulding, Charles Metzar, 


THOMAS M’BRIDE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4836) 
for the relief of Thomas McBride. 

The bill was read. ; 

Mr. GEDDES. I also move that that bill beinformally passed over. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MARY E. WHITEHEAD. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (IL. R. 4837) 
for the relief of Mary E. Whitehead. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, Se., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to pay to Mary E. Whitehead, of Phillips County, State of 
Arkansas, the sum of $1,178 outof any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated : Provided, That the same be accepted in full as compensation for all 

X perty belonging to her taken or used by the United States Army during the 

e civil war. 


Mr. LYMAN. I ask for the reading of the report which accompa- 
nies that bill. I think it a sufficient explanation. 
The report (by Mr. LyMAN) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on War Claims, to which was referred the petition of Mary E. 
Whitehead, Fannie C. M r (nee Clements), Henry C. Clements, and Minnie 
E. gienen heirs at law of Alexander G. Clements, deceased, respectfully re- 
ports: 

That in 1802 the United States forces, under command of Maj. Gen. S. R. Curtis, 
occupied the city of Helena, in the State of Arkansas. The petitioners herein 
were then the owners of a plantation near said city, aay E. itehead bein; 
the widow of one A. G. Clements, who died in 1860, and the other claimants h 
then minor children. They then occu the plantation as their home, and un- 
der the la ws of the State of Arkansas the widow was the owner of one-third of 
the property and the children of two-thirds. The minors haveall since reached 


wer — ty y. The property was owned by said A. G. Clements at the time of 
enth. 
On the occupation of the city of Helena a portion of the troops under General 


Curtis cam upon the land of petitioners; the length of time is not material 
in the view w we take of the claim. But the Quartermaster’s t 
took possession of the barns, sheds, stables, feed-lots, and corrals on the premises 
and used the same for a period of nineteen months, and also used tim from 
the plantation for fuel. 

The claim was presented to the Southern Claims Commission, which found 
the value of the property taken to be $3,534, of which one-third, or $1,178, would 
belong to the petitioner, al Whitehead, and two-thirds, or $2,356, would 
belong to the said children. Claims Commission allowed the claim of the 
children, making some small deductions, but rejected the claim of the 
mother on werk Se pen that the loyalty of Mrs, Whitchead had not been sufll- 
ciently established. 

In this finding your committee think a manifest injustice has been done Mrs, 
Whitehead. In the opinion of your committee her loyalty, at a time and place 
when it cost something to be loyal, is fully . Your committee is 
satisfied with the finding of the commission as to the value of the use of the 
property, and that the petitioner, Mrs. Mary E. Whitehead, should be paid 

sti 


Your committee herewith reports a bill for that purpose (H. R. 4837), and rec- 
ommends that it do pass. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There are two questions which may be considered 
in connection with this bill, p ly, it seems to me; and one is as to 
the opening up of the adjudications of the Southern Claims Commis- 
sion. I think there must have been but few instances up to this time 
where that has been done; I do not recollect of any. 

My friend on my right [Mr. EDEN], tells me that he recalls one in- 
stance where this has done. 

We have already provided by law for two tribunals, one established 
on the 4th of July, 1864, to consider and adjudicate upon claims of 
an i character growing out of the war, occurring in States not 
in rebellion; and in harmony with that was provided the Southern 
Claims Commission, either in 1869 or 1870. I think, for the examina- 
tion of claimsin those States that were in insurrection prior to that time, 
there were pending before those respective tribunals (the latter tribu- 
nal lasting for some ten or twelve years) in the prosecution of their 
labors a vast body of claims in very small amounts, but covering an 

te of some sixty or seventy thousand in all. 

Now, it has been generally assumed that inasmuch as these tribu- 
nals had been appointed by law (the Southern Claims Commission, out 
of which this grows, which had very extraordinary powers, power to go 
at the expense of the Government to investigate Bl a he to the scene or 
locality of the claim and take testimony both for the claimant and in 
behalf of the Government, an impartial commission, accorded facilities 
for ing at the facts even beyond those ordinarily by courts 
of justice) that a sufficient opportunity had been offered for o apy 
tion of such claims; and the question now presented is whether it is 
good policy in view of the very small proportion of these claims allowed 
where a thorough examination was e before the Southern Claims 
Commission ( reg er in all being allowed, and a larger 
percentage under the act of July 4, 1864), I say it is a question as to 
the policy of opening up these adjudications by such a measure as this. 
It opens an extensive field of Congressional action under both laws, the 
act of July 4, 1 and the Southern Claims Commission. If neither 
of these tribunals been created, might naturally expect 
the claims to come here for consideration, for when there is no court of 
relief the citizen may well demand a hearing before Congress. 

But since these tribunals have been created, one of them re long 
since performed its duties and disbanded, and the other rapidly ap- 
proaching the completion of its work, its existence as a tribunal ter- 
minating in the course of a year or two, are we prepared now to say 
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that it is wise policy to open up again this class of claims for considera- 
tion? : 

In both instances these tribunals were invested with extraordinary 
powers. They were permitted to send commissioners to the location 
where the claims were said to arise and examine all the facts, both for 
and against the Government as well as for the claimant; and I ee, 
it is a serious question, and one which ought to have been considered 
and discussed in this report as to the propriety of Congress o them 
up after this long lapse of time. For it is manifest now that we must 
at this late date rely upon purely ex parte testimony for the purpose of 
impeaching the judgments of tribunals possessed of all the powers that 
could be conferred upon them to make a thorough and careful examina- 
tion in view of the subject-matter referred to them; an examination 
more convenient, more comprehensive, better for the claimants under 
any law than any court of justice, and yet tribunals with full judicial 
powers. The claims allowed by these judgments or findings of both 
the tribunals have all been adjudicated except the allowances, and I 
refer now to the act of the 4th of July, 1864, made during the last fiscal 
year or prior to last December. 

I think I am justifiable in speaking very freely upon this monsen as 
I reside in a region of the country where a large body of these s 
arose; and I feel confident that there is not a gentleman here who 
would consent upon appeal to attempt to go into this region of country 
where the laws apply and have Congress review the decisions. made, 
especially as involving questions of loyalty. Here are judgments ren- 
dered upon testimony taken after the organization of the claims com- 
mission for and against the claims, when all parties were represented, 
the Government as well as the party in interest, and it is now p 
to reopen and reverse these upon ex parte testimony, taken solely against 
the Government. I repeat, Mr. Chairman, I — exceedingly that 
the subject has not been more thoroughly considered in the report of 
the committee as to the propriety of opening up that class of clai 
and how far er parte testimony shall be allowed to impair the judg- 
ments already rendered, and in countless instances where the mone 
has been already paid. In most of these cases which have been adjudi- 
cated, where amounts have been allowed less than the original claim, 
the testimony for the Government could not at this late day be again 
procured. They must be decided on purely ex parte testimony. But 
there are bills now pending to review these judgments in many cases 
(and I call them judgments, though they were but awards or allow- 
ances) where there had been already a proper adjudication by these 
tribunals, ~ 

This property, if I understand the report correctly, was situated 
within the limits of the district then in a state of insurrection against- 
the General Government. 

The Army of the Government was in this district, and the property 
was occupied by Federal troops. Now, I think that Congress up to 
this time, as I had occasion to say a few days ago, has never, in consid- 
ering the general question, gone to the extent of proposing to pay for 
overt acts of spoliation by the Army or Navy, or for p occupied 
by the Army at the seat of war; and in the only important legislation 
tou the subject of late years, the act of 1882, by which these claims 
were referred to the Court of Claims, that class of claims is expressly 
excluded, and the reverse of that must be established before the court 
acquires jurisdiction. That is to say, the loyalty of the claimant is to 
be established, and the fact must * that the claimant is not barred 
by the statute of limitations, and is not founded upon an act of 
spoliation, or for the rent or occupation of property by the Federal 
troops at the seat of war. ; 

I 1 no 8 has ever ee able to go to evens of 
providing payment for the occupation of property in the o opera- 
tions of an army. This opens a very wide field, and I am sorry that 
the committee had not thought Lain and that the honorable gentleman 
who presents this report had not thought proper to have discussed both 
those propositions more broadly, so that we should have had before us the 
ground on which the committee believed er parte testimony should be 
sufficient to set aside judgments which had been rendered upon im 
tial testimony for and against the claim, and also as to the chee, v2 
of going back on the general policy of Congress of not paying for the oc- 
cupation of property in the ordi operations of the armies, which 
in some instances would be found to embrace whole towns and consid- 
erable cities. 

Mr. LYMAN. In preparing this report from the Committee on War 
Claims I had not conceived it n in reference to a claim of this 
kind, and one which to me and to the entire committee seemed so en- 
tirely just and plain, to embody in the report all the evidence that was 
before the committee. There is probably no member upon this floor 
who has been more inclined to pursue a conservative course in allowing 
these claims growing out of the lata war than I have been. Such has 
been my record, I think, upon the committee, and, so far as I have had 
cet to vote on these questions, such has been my record in this 

ouse. : 

Now, in reference to the first objection made by the gentleman from 
Indiana that this matter has been adjudicated by a proper tribunal 
whose decision ought not to be disturbed I heartily concur in all he 
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says upon that subject as a general principle and as a general course of 
policy for this House to pursue. And such has been the tice and 
policy of the committee and the policy of the House du this ses- 
sion of Congress. Isay the practice and policy, as I understand it, is 
that where a claim has been upon by a competent tribunal it 
will not be disturbed by this House unless it shall be manifest an in- 
justice has been done. The committee has endeavored to confine itself 
entirely and closely to that principle, and we thought in reporting in 
favor of paying Mrs. Whitehead $1,178 that we were adhering to that 
well-established policy and practice. 

The only objection made to the claim in the Southern Claims Com- 
mission was the fact that Mrs. Whitehead had not established her loy- 
alty. The pro was owned by herself and her two children. 

Mr. EDEN. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. LYMAN. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. EDEN. Is there anything for rent involved in this bill, or is it 
merely for supplies taken by the Army? 

Mr. LYMAN. Itis for both. The supplies furnished consisted of 
wood taken off Mrs. Whitehead’s premises and used for fuel. And the 
rent allowed for the use of the premises is not for what was 3 by 
troops encamping upon her farm, as they did—I know that to be the 
fact, because my own regiment encamped upon her farm. There is no 
charge for anyeing of that kind. But the quartermaster’s department 
took possession of her buildings, of her feed- yard and the corral on her 
farm, and used them for twenty-one months. For two months of the 
time she was paid. She claims, although the evidence is not clear on 
that question, that there was a contract by which she was to be paid rent 
for her premises, and in that she is corroborated at least by the fact that 
one quartermaster did pay her two months’ rent. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But that was not authorized by law. 

Mr. EDEN. Can the gentleman state what proportion of the sum 
allowed in the bill is for rent and what for supplies? 

Pees LYMAN. Icannot. The testimony in the case would show 
t. . 

Mr. EDEN. I willstate what is my reason for making this inquiry. 
It * 5 that this case was before the Southern Claims Commission, 
and they had no jurisdiction over questions of rent; they had jurisdic- 
tion only of supplies. I made the inquiry, because the testimony they 
took would not have had any bearing on the question of rent, because 
they had no jurisdiction over that. 

Mr. LYMAN. As I was saying, the only obj ection made to Mrs. 
Whitehead’s claim by the Southern Claims Commission was that her 
loyalty had not been established. They allowed the two-thirds of the 
claim that went to her children, who were mere children at the time 
of those occurrences. Their claim was allowed, being two-thirds, and 
itwas paid for the benefit of the children. Her claim was disallowed 
by reason of the fact that the Southern Claims Commission was not sat- 
isfied as to her loyalty. 

It has been established by the rule of the committee and by the prac- 
tice of this House that where a manifest injustice has been done by 
findings of the tribunals which had jurisdiction of these matters Con- 
gress will take cognizance of them. 

e HOLMAN. Will the gentleman allow me a question right 
there? 

Mr. LYMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The testimony before the Southern Claims Com- 
mission was testimony both in favor of this lady and against her. 

Mr. LYMAN. Yes, sir. À 

Mr. HOLMAN. And it was taken through a public channel, so that 
it was impartial. Now was not the testimony on which my friend from 
Iowa is acting here entirely ex parte testimony. 

Mr. LYMAN. No, sir; I am coming to that. Mr. Chairman, I was 
alluding to the proposition that if injustice has been done by the South- 
ern Claims Commission, Congress will take izance and give relief. 
We had before the committee the report of the Southern Claims Com- 
mission; we had the evidence taken by the commissioner, reported to 
the commission, and on which the commission acted. There is addi- 
tional evidence; but, without regard to the additional evidence which 
was produced before the committee, which of course was er parte 

Mr. HOLMAN, Affidavits? 

Mr. LYMAN, The testimony taken for the commission was by both 
affidavits and personal examination. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ves; and that testimony was taken on the ground. 
Now this evidence which your committee have considered in overrul- 
ing the decision of the commission—what is the form of that? 

Ar. LYMAN. I was about to say that the additional testimony 
which was before the committee was in the form of affidavits and was, 
of course, ev parte. But, laying that testimony out of the case and con- 
sidering alone the testimony that was before the commission, I am at 
a loss to know, and I think every member of the committee is ata loss 
to know, on what theory that commission, with all due respect to their 
jud t as lawyers and judges, found that this lady was not loyal. 

J . * 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Your committee examined carefully the testi- 


mony on that point? 
Mr. LYMAN. Yes. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN. 
ant? 

Mr. LYMAN, Tes, sir; all of them. Imightsay that the testimony 
is almost without dispute that during the entire war Mrs. Whitehead 
was loyal to the Government. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Another question. In view of the bill that we 
have just ja ths question ot lavally of much account anyhow ? 
Mr. L I think not. I think it has nothing to do with it. 
Mr. HAMMOND. Why don’t you stop, and let us pass the bill? 


And they are satisfied of the loyalty of the claim- 


Mr. LYMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee rise and 

this bill to the House. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I have a word further to say on this 
bill. It seems to me that if we are to proceed upon this plan any of 
the judgments of the Southern Claims Commission, or of any other ju- 
dicial tribunal, 1 aside. Here was a tribunal duly or- 
5 judges nominated by the President of the 

nited States e eee by the Senate, armed with full power to 
2 That tribunal did consider this case, and especially 

this particular point and decided this case, and now a committee of 
Ter ge eee DARK D gentleman who is of course a very 
8 after the lapso of all these yoara, takes . the case, con- 
siders it again, and comes to the conclusion that the which de- 
cided the case made a eee eee e . 
127CCbCCT0C0ͤ ˙ Kb ence; or, as a 
friend suggests, by actually considering the very testimony upon which 
the tribunal acted—a review of the case, so to speak, upon error appar- 
ent on the face of the record. 

Mr. I think thatif our ordinary judicial proceedings were 
to be subject to review in that manner, and were to be set aside by the 
casual opinion of a gentleman who, whatever his ability, can not of course 
devote his mind so entirely to making an investigation of this charac- 
ter as can 1 should soon get into difficulty. 

Mr. McRAE. ill the E yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, 

Mr. MCRAE. Te tis entol ack by tals Gul any eae Soman 
than the one set by the bill which has been here releasing a col- 
lector from a debt of $11,000 decreed by the solemn judgment of a 


court? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not see much el between the two cases. 
Ja fies onp nee Sire 25 a eee th equity of Congress upon all 
the facts to say whether we will give relief or not, and from time im- 
memorial Congress has granted relief in such cases. In that case even 
the judges who tried it f thought, I believe, that, applying the strict 
aie of law, injustice had been done. 

Mr. McRAE. If the gentleman will permit me, the only difference 
I see between the cases is thatin the one case the Government released 
a man from an obligation to pay over that which belonged to it, and in 
this case it agrees to pay to this claimant that which belongs to her. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If my friend assumes that the Government is to 

for all property an by the Army during the war, then I con- 
8 80 that from his standpoint his proposition is correct. I do not be- 
lieve, however, that that should be the policy of this Government. In 
this case we are not informed how much of the claim out of rent 
and how much is for the burning of fences—spoliation—for it is not 
pretended that any of this property was taken in the regular way by 
the Army. I observe that in these matters a precedent is always set 
by taking a strong case. The claimant here is a lady. That is one 
strong point. The next strong point is that the claim is for a small 
amount. Then, next week when a case comes up pioyo rag thousands 
or perhaps hundreds of thousands of dollars, it will probably be passed 
by the House following this precedent, and thus we shall have the 
judgment of a committee of Congress reviewing and 3 the de- 
cision of an im tribunal, based upon testimony taken impar- 
tially upon the ground—overruling it, too, upon the face of the record 
of that tribunal, as appears in part to have been the case here. While 
I have never ind the hope that Congress could approach a ques- 
tion like this in a judicial spirit, because we deal with cases of this 
kind rather from the standpoint A legislation than from a judicial 
3 I do think it is greatly to deplored that questions of 
this character should be reviewed by Congress in this way after they 
have been decided by the properly constituted tribunals. 

This claim, if it should have been considered at all, should have been 
considered by another tribunal, Tears ago I heard this House appealed 
to over and over again in behalf of claims on the ground that the party 
had nostanding anywhere in court, and that this Government could not 
act so basely as to deprive the citizen of property, or of compensation 
for property, without a fair and just hearing.. But these claims coming 
before us now have, most of them, been y adjudicated. We 
have established a tribunal with ‘ample facili e Ei 
cases. Su this ease had been referred 8 
mittee on War Claims to that tribunal; su 
finding upon the question of loyalty; sup) a mistake had been made, 
and suppose a review were asked by a ao peten 
that pronounced the dee we would all feel that we stood 


Mr. PETERS. Do I understand the gentleman to say that this ap- 
pionit conhd pow ge to any court and ask that court to consider this 


AI HOLMAN. Application can not be made to the Court of Claims 
in regard to the claim for rent—of course not. by a deliber- 
ate act, well considered and long discussed, has ex: 
questions from the consideration of that court. 

legislation, its purely class character, 


your Army a town or city has been occupied, and can not 
payment of rent which may have accrued under such circumstances. 
That you have not proposed to allow the court to determine; yet such 
an allowance is made in this bill. 

As to the other property that may have been taken—the wood that 
was the fences that were destroyed, the inevitable spoliations 
resulting from the operations of the Army—the claim for that could now 
be presented, unless probably it is barred by the statute of limitations. 
In this bill you remove that bar 

ay The gentleman will allow me one further question. 
If an injustice has been done to this claimant upon the question of fact 
in this case 

Mr. LONG. What fact? Loyalty? 

Mr. PETERS. ‘The question of loyalty. If an injustice has been 
done to the claimant upon this question of fact she has no remedy un- 
is DY ADA re: eae rye enna 

Mr. HOL That is true. But I put this point to my friend: 
Here was a tribunal with ample opportunity to investigate the case; 
that tribunal has investigated it and pronounced judgment. 

Mr. ROWELL. Is the Southern Claims Commission the tribunal 
that investigated it? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROWELL, The gentleman will allow me to say I recollect ex- 
amining a case where that Southern Claims m put it into 
their record that they refused to allow a certain claim because they 
could not conceive that the quartermaster would permit it to — A 
months without payment, although the quartermaster’s accounts showed 
he had not made any payment. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Therefore I suppose my friend would argue that 
the finding of the Southern Claims Commission is not entitled to much 

t. But let us see who constituted this claims commission? 
Judge Aldis, of Vermont, who has ene in many high employ- 
ments under the Government since that y; Judge Ferriss, of New 
York, for many years and until recently the Second Auditor of the 
Treasury, and ex-Senator Howell, of Iowa. Now that tribunal may 
have e some it may be plausibly supposed it did, but is 
Congress to assume that it did? Is a committee of Congress, acting 
upon the judgment of a single gentleman, to conclude that that tribu- 
nal has made a mistake? I hardly deem it for me to defend 
the adjudication of such men as I have named. Judge Aldis is recog- 
nized as a man of very high ability as a lawyer; Judge Ferriss, who 
formerly for many years was honored by a seat on this floor, and who 
went from here to take part in the deliberations of this commission, is 
one of the ablest men. 

I only desire to express my dissent from the policy growing so com- 
mon—an instance of it occurred on the last day when we went into 
Committee of the Whole on the Private Calendar and another has oc- 
curred to-day—of overruling the decisions of established tribunals of 
justice upon the judgment of a member of this House who can have 
given the subject but little consideration; for the action of the Commit- 
tee on War Claims or any other committee of this House means very 
often the action of baka a single gentleman. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. LyMAN that the bill 
CCC a recommendation that 

the motion was agreed to 
. SPRINGER. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. HATCH reported that the Committee of the Whole Houseon 
the Private Calendar had directed him to report back sundry bills with 
a recommendation that they do pass. 

ESTATE OF FRANK SOULE. 

The House proceeded to the consideration of the first bill reported 
from the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, be- 
ing a bill (S. 163) releasing the estate of the late Frank Soulé, late col- 
lector of internal revenue for the first district of the State of California, 
and his sureties on his official bond. 

The bill was orderd to a third reading, was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

MARY E. WHITEHEAD. 


The next business reported from the Committee of the Whole House 
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The question being taken on ordering the bill to be engrossed for a 
5 it was determined in the affirmative; there being ayes 
49, noes 

The bill was accordingly read the third time. 

The question being taken on the passage of the bill, it was deter- 


mined in the affirmative; there being—ayes 66, noes 10. 
Mr. LYMAN moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
paasi and also moved thgt the motion to reconsider be laid on the 


The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McKENNA moved to reconsider the votes just taken; and also 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

On motion of Mr. SPRINGER, by unanimous consent the Commit- 
tee on Claims was discharged from the further consideration of the bills 
of the following titles, and the same were referred to the Committee on 
N 120 7772 

sata R. 6492) for the relief of Charles P. Chouteau, survivor of 
Harrison & Valle; and 
bar i H. R. 3713) for the relief of William Ervin. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted in the following 


cases: 
Baa Mr. BENNETT, indefinitely, including to-day, on account of sick- 


T0 Mr. Houx, for five days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. SHAW, for two days, on account of important business. 

And then, on motion of Mr. EDEN (at 4 o'clock and 32 minutes p. m.), 
the House took a recess until half past 7 p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House reassembled at 7.30 p. m. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution under which 
this ev s session is held. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
emera Heap on each Friday the House shall take a recess from 5 o’clock p. 
until 7.30 p. m., at which evenin; 


sessions private bills reported from the Com- 
s . on Invalid Pensions aot the Committee on Pensions and bills 
political disabilities 


from the Judiciary Committee to remove only, be 

Mr. WINANS. I move that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole House for the consideration of the class of business pro- 
vided for in the Lint read. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House y resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. HATCH in the 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the consideration of bills on the Private Calendar under the haker] ber 
order which has been read. The Clerk will report the first bill. 


JANE M. LANGLEY. 
The first business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2254) 


for the relief of Jane M. Langley. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


at crs, 
There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to 
the House with the recommendation that it do pass, 


FREDERICK BAUMAN. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4589) 
granting a pension to Frederick Bauman. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject tothe Adages ae 
limitations of the pension la the name of Frederick Bauman, hase cm 

Company B, of the One hun and third Regiment New Vork v Voluni 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to 
the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


JOSEPH CHALFANT. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2011) 
granting a pension to Joseph Chalfant. 
= bill was read, as follows: 
it enacted, £c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
ed and directed to place on the pension- roll, subj ect to the provisions and 


limitations of the ion laws, the name of Jose; late a private in 
Company L, Sixth Uni ited States Cavalry. * t Ai 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


WILLIAM BOONE. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 473) 
granting a pension to William Boone. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


ere e . be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and to place on the pet the name of Will — Lh 
late a private in Company F, 5 Volunteers. 


ee ee of the committee was read, as follows: 
these words: 
—— provisions and limitations of the pension laws.” 
The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was laid 
aside to be reported to the House with the recommendation that it do 


pass. 
WILLIAM J. SUFFALL. 
The next business on the Private 7105 was the bill (H. R. 553) 
granting a pension to William J. Su 
2 bill was 3 as follows: 


paceman — of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
hn Ty to the 8 and limitations of the 


E 
late of Company B, Twenty-first 


Initia inte name of Wil 


no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
recommendation that it do pass. 
MARY S. WEBSTER. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4960) 


to Mary S. Webster. 
ere Hill Far rend, an follows: s 


Beit o., N t the Secretary of the Interior be 
roam de ere 3 fro; 


t mother of Oharies T. 


House 9 


and he is hereby, au- 
m the date of January 10, 
the pensi ion laws, the name of 
9 as a private in 
con- 


The report (by Mr. LoVERING) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred House bill 4960, 
a ea to submit it the following report: 
bill reported 


was fa’ to the Forty-fifth Congress by the Committee 

on Invalid Pensions. Aſtera rein of the case, your committee decide 
to adopt that as its own, which is as follows: 

“That the T. Webster enlisted into the military service of the Uni- 


ted States in June, 1861. At the battle of Spottsylvania Court-House, in 1864, he 

lostan arm. aasaga betag Not E and granted a pension, which he 

continued to draw until he enlisted into the regular Army, in the Forty-second 
t United States Army, on the láith June, 1867. 

ap oa shows that the claimant was poor, and depended upon the sol- 


digs, Re seers. the amputation of his arm he suffered great pain at times, for the relief 
of which he was accustomed to take opiates. 

“On the 9th of January, 1869, hiscommand was stationed at Madison Barracks, 
New York. On that day he, while suffering the most intense in from his 
a 1 of laudanum, from the effects of which he died. 
the claim of of his mother for a pension on the 


that it is his opinion that death re- 

wound whisk’ — received in the service and in the line of his 

that it is well known that in very many cases mutilations 

ve) have led to the habitual use of opiates, and death from 

consequent upon wounds is held as an acci- 
8 * ges such wound.“ 


The oommittes are fully satisfied from the evidence that the death of the soldier 

was not suicidal, ae recommend the passage of the bill with amend- 

8 Strike out in the 8 line of the bill all after the word 

25 u“ to the word “s in the fifth line; also all after the word 
— in the ninth line of the b th 

Mr. ELY. I hope, Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered by the 
committee will not be adopted, and I wish to state in a few words my 
reason for such 2 and in doing so I desire to say that I do not pro- 
pose to antagonize the on Invalid Pensions, but trust, upon 
the facts in this case, they will be pleased to support the bill as it was 
introduced by myself in the early part of this session. 

The reason why this man has not had a pension, as heisshown clearly 
entitled to have, is on accountof a blunder in the Pension Office in the 
first place and eg ee ee to pass his bill when it was 
favorably ts by Committee on Invalid Pensions in previous 
Congresses. Indeed, I will observe, this committee find, as the com- 
mittees eted, when Congresses have done, the reason why the claim 
was pepe iis when it was seasonably made before the statute of limi- 

passed, was because the Committee of Pensions at that time 
ase a Ne and I venture to affirm it was a gross and inexcusable 
blunder, because whoever has examined this claim has not failed to see 
it was a blunder, 

This man carly in the civil war enlisted in the Union Army, served 
his country ſaithſully for nearly four years, when he lost an arm in 
battle, and was discharged on account of that disability. 

Mr. CONGER. What is the blunder that has been committed ? 

Mr. ELY. It is that the Commissioner of Pensions found that the 
man had committed suicide. 

Mr. CONGER. Did he not? 

Mr. ELY. He did not. Three committees of Congress, namely: 
one in the Forty-fifth one in the Forty-sixth Co and 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions in the Forty-ninth Congress, have 
as eo agarose arma the fact to be that he did not commit 

ci 
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This report says: 

The committee are fully satisfied from the evidence that the death of the sol- 
dier was not suicidal; and therefore recommend the passage of the bill with 
amendments, 

Now, sir, having had her claim rejected by the Pension Office unjust]. 
and improperly, and as I maintain and as I believe negligently rejec 
she then as soon as possible came to Congress and petitioned the Forty- 
fifth Congress to give her a pension, and the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions in that Congress recommended that she should have a pension; 
and their report was adopted by the present Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. Her case was not reached in the Forty-fifth Congress, and then 
she came to the Forty-sixth Congress, and the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions in that Congress, in harmony with what had been done in the 
preceding Congress, recommended that a pension should be given to her, 
but for some reason or other Congress did not act upon the bill which 
that committee had recommended. 

This woman was poor. She was the object of charity for the very 
necessaries of life, and she became discouraged. Having met with the 
fate that she did at the hands of the Government in whose defense her 
son had laid down his life, she omitted to come to the Forty-seventh 
and the Forty-eighth Congresses with her claim, and some friends of 
hers in this Congress came first to my friend, Mr. LovERING, who in- 
troduced them to me, and I introduced the bill in her behalf into the 
House. The committee have found, in harmony with the committees 
of two previous Congresses, that the woman was entitled to a pension, 
and has been entitled to this pension all these years. 

Now, I recognize the wisdom of the general rule which the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions have adopted for their guidance, but every rule 
has its exceptions, and if there is any exception to a rule which is 
founded upon valid reasons, upon right and justice, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, it is that when a person has seasonably applied for a pen- 
sion to which beyond all cavil and question he was entitled, and that 
not through his fault but through the wrongdoing of the agents of the 
United States Government that pension has not been allowed, that pen- 
sion has been disregarded, and sixteen or seventeen years have been 
allowed to elapse during which the pension has been withheld and the 
pensioner thrown upon the charity of the cold world all this time, I 
say that is an exception to the rule and one that merits our immediate 
consideration. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 
You insist that the bill should carry arrears? 

Mr. ELY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DOCKERY. You insist also, as I understand it, that the Com- 
missioner of Pensions made a mistake in disallowing the pension on 
the ground stated? 

Mr. ELY. Ido. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Then I would suggest in all kindness that this 
mistake ought to be rectified in the Pension Office. ‘There is no trouble 
in securing this rectification on new evidence at any time. She can get 
a new hearing there, and if she can establish the fact as stated then she 
will get arrears anyhow. 

Mr. ELY. After all these years to again send this poor woman back 
to the Pension Office to there begin the trouble anew to secure her pen- 
sion would be an act of hardship and injustice. She has waited for the 
Pension Office to right the for sixteen or seventeen years. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I would desire to put her in a position where she 
could get arrears if she is entitled to them. 

Mr. ELY.. But under the present law she would not get arrears. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I understood you to state that the claim was re- 
jected on account of a mistake. 

Mr. ELY. Yes, her claim was rejected because of a blunder, as I 
claim, in the office. : 

Mr. DOCKERY. But if it was a blunder it can be righted, and she 
would then get the arrears. 

Mr. MORRILL. There is no difficulty in the world about it. I 
would take the contract to get such a case through the office in ten days. 

Mr.WINANS. And it would carry arrears under those circumstances. 

Mr. ELY. Mr. Chairman, I maintain that here and now isthe time 
and place when this woman should berighted. Wehave the rightand 
the power. What reason or propriety is there in the suggestion that 
this woman, after all of these delays, and afterall of this hardship and 
wrong, should be turned back into the Pension Office again? This is 
nothing to me; I do not even know the applicant. I never have seen 
her; but I know the facts, because they have been reported upon by three 
committees of Congress, I know the facts, because they are presented 
to me by respectable people in Massachusetts. Why then should she 
be thrown back into the office? It seems to me to be adding another 
hardship to what she has already suffered. 

Mr. DOCKERY. But she could get the pension if the facts are as 
you represent them before the Pension Department in less time than 
you could pass this bill through Congress, 

Mr. PETERS. Let me ask the gentleman a question. There are 
many cases — ree Pension rna t * a carin WAT 
upon a question o rejecting an app on for a pension. 
is introduced into this Co) and the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions refers to the findings of the Commissioner on Pensions on the 


question of fact, and the pension bill is passed and the pension granted. 
Now there are a number of cases of that kind which have gone through 
the House, and it isthe uniform practice of this committee not to grant 
varrears. Is it not the factin this case that the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions passed upon the questions of fact as to whether this was a case of 
aus and passed upon it in such a way as to declare it to be a sui- 
cide 

An appeal was taken to this House and a bill was introduced. The 
Committee on Invalid Pensions say they do not believe it was suicide, 
and therefore recommend granting the relief sought. Now, I do not see, 
in all candor, that this bill should be any exception to the usual rule. 

Mr. ELV. Mr. Chairman, it is substantially as the gentleman from 
Kansas states. But I will say this much: That this case differs from 
others in this respect. I do not know what any Commissioner of Pensions 
may say in regard to it; but this much I have to say: That when three 
committees of three different Congresses of the United States, with the 
same facts before them as the Commissioner of Pensions had, have de- 
cided in favor of this claim, I have a right to claim that the Commis- 
sioner made a mistake as to the facts. Is not that so? If any gentleman 
can deny that and say it is not a fair statement of the case I wish he 
would do so now. 

Mr. PETERS. But the point I make is that the Commissioner of 
Pensions makes a mistake in pantog on questions of fact in one-third 
of the cases brought to this House. 

A MEMBER. Two-thirds. 

Mr. PETERS. Yes, it may be in two-thirds of the cases brought to 
this House. I remember a case in which an application was made for 
a pension on account of an injury received in the Black Hawk war. 
The only evidence that could be obtained was that of two comrades who 
were illiterate and could not write and signed their names by marks. 
The Pension Office did not consider that sufficient evidence to affirm the 
question of fact necessary in the case, and therefore rejected the claim. 
The case was appealed to the House. In the last Congress the appeal 
was taken up by the Committee on Pensions, and a bill was favorably - 
reported to the House and passed by the House. That man would have 
been entitled to arrears on the theory of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, because the Commissioner of Pensions made a mistake in his 
finding of the facts. > 

Mr. ELY. Not at all, if I understand the gentleman’s statement of 
the case correctly. That was a case where the man was not satisfied 
with the witnesses that were produced. Now, the witnesses here were 
the same. 

Mr. MORRILL. He was satisfied with the witnesses, but not with 
their evidence. 

Mr. ELY. Precisely. That is where the difference lies. Now, 
passing by that, I wish to inquire what gentlemen have to say about 
the action of the Forty-fifth and Forty-sixth Congresses, that let this 

r widow go without her pension after a committee had spud 
vorably on her bill. Who did the wrong? Did she or did the United 
States Government? Whose wrong wasit? And who shall bear the 
effects of the wrong? This unfortunate and poor widow, who lost her 
sole dependence in the death of her husband, as this committee find ? 
Or shall the United States? Judge you. You have the power. You 
can decide it. I leave it to you to say who shall bear the burden that 
the wrong entailed—she who was guiltless of any wrong, or the Goy- 
ernment, which was guilty of the whole wrong? 

Now, another thing; because I do not intend to rise in my place here 
on a question of this sort unless I think I have some ground on which 
tostand. A committee of the Forty-sixth Congress reported to this 
House a bill in exactly the same words in which I introduced this bill 
in this Congress. Why did they report in favor of arrears back to 1869 
unless it was right? It was because it was right, and for no other rea- 
son in the world; because they saw that here was a case that should 
be made anexception totherule. Andas Istated before, itis unreason- 
able, and I submit it to the Committee on Invalid Pensions that it is 
unreasonable, to establish a rule and say that there never shall under 
any circumstances be an exception to it. 

As I have said, a committee of a former Congress reported the bill 
with arrears back to 1869. Why should we not adopt that bill? 

[Cries of “Vote!” ‘‘Vote!’’] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendments submitted 
by the committee. 

The amendments were adopted. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


ANN LITTLE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4539) 
granting a pension to Ann Little; reported by Mr. LovERING from the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit Co., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the n laws, the name of Ann Little, widow of John Little, 
late a private in pany A, Eleventh Regiment Massachusetts Volunteers. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 


mendation that it do pass. 
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EMILY LOUISA SPICER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5506) 
granting a pension to Emily Louisa Spicer. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Co., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
irected to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the on laws, the name of Emily Louisa Spicer, widow of Com- 
modore William F. Spicer, late of the United States Navy, and pay her a pension 
of $50 per month from and after the passage of this act. 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions reported the following amend- 
ments: 


In line 4, strike out the words place on the pension-roll, subject to the pro- 
visions and limitations of the pension laws, the name and insert increase the 


on.” 


In line 8, strike out the words a pension” and insert the words “at the 
te. 
In line 9, insert the words in lieu of the pension now received by her.“ 


So as to read: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to increase the pension of Emily Louisa Spicer, widow of Commodore William 
F. Spicer, late of the United States Navy, and pay her at the rate of $50 per 
month and after the passage of this act, in lieu of the pension now re- 
ceived by her, 

Mr. PETERS. Icall for the reading of the report in that case. 

The Clerk commenced to read the report. £ 

Mr. PETERS. I withdraw the call for the readiug of the report. 

Mr. PRICE. I want to antagonize that bill and to vote against it so 
far as to send it into the House when there is a quorum to vote on it. 
I desire to do this in consistency with the declaration I have made and 
other gentlemen have indorsed, that this whole system of increasing 

ons according to rank is vicious. 

Mr. MORRILL, You can do that when we get back into the House. 

Mr. PRICE. I only desire that the bill shall not pass through the 
committee without an agreement that there shall be a vote in a full 
House. I do not wish the bill to pass without an opportunity being 
given to the majority of the House to act upon it. 

The amendments recommended by the committee were adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is, Shall the bill as amended be 
laid aside to be reported to the House with the recommendation thatit 


do ? 

Mr. PRICE, Before voting upon that question, I desire to say that 
I do not want a vote taken in that way unless upon the agreement that 
the bill shall not be put upon its passage until we have a quorum. 

Mr. MORRILL. That is the understanding. 

Mr. PRICE. Very well; with that agreement I will let it take its 
course. 

RINALDO R. SOMES. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5284) 
granting a pension to Rinaldo R. Somes, 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Beit enacted, £c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and instructed to place on the, pension-roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the on Jaws, the name of Rinaldo R. Somes, late a lieu- 
tenant of Company I, New Hampshire Volunteers, 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


SALLIE ANN BRADLEY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5394) 
granting a pension to Sallie Ann Bradley. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisionsand 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Sally Ann Bradley, widow of 
bene J. Bradley, late a private in Company D, Twenty-fourth Ohio Volun- 

ers, 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


CORNELIA W. ELLIS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1782) 
granting a pension to Cornelia W. Ellis. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, £e., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
directed to place on the pension-roll the name of Cornelia W. Ellis, widow o 
Edmund C. Ellis, late of the United States Navy, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws. 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass, 


MARY ANN MILLER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1816) 
granting a pension to Mary Ann Miller. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, & c., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and 
directed to . the name of Mary Ann Miller, widow of Hamilton Miller, late a 


private in Company F, Third Ohio Volunteer Infantry, on the pension-roll, at 
the rate of $8 per month, 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions recommended amending the bill 


by striking out in lines 6 and 7 the words ‘‘at the rate of $8 a month”? 


and the words subject to the provisions of the pension laws.“ 
The am: ent was to. 
There being no objection, the bill as amended was laid aside to be 
reported to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


DANIEL JACKS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4219) 
granting a pension to Daniel Jacks. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of tne Interior is authorized and directed 
8 2 pension- roll the name of Daniel Jacks, late of Company E, United 
es ery. 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions recommended amending the last 
line of the bill, so as to make it read ‘‘of Company E, Second United 
States Artillery.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

There being no objection, the bill as amended was laid aside to be 
reported to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


DANIEL KAIN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1821) 
granting a pension to Daniel Kain. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with recommendation that it do pass. 


MINERVA T. THOMPSON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4111) 
granting a pension to Minerva T. Thompson. 
The bill was read, as follows: ; 
and he is hereby, au- 


Be it ena &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, 

thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Minerva T. Thompson, widow of 
e ae deceased, late a pov in Company D of the Sixth ent 
of uri Ca Volunteers, who died of disease contracted while in the 
service, and to pay her the sum of $8 per month from the date of the death of her 
late husband, being the 24th day of 2120 1868, so long as she shall remain the 
widow of said deceased soldier; and additional per month for her minor child 
Joseph Alexander Thompson, from the 25th day of July, 1866; and also $2 ad- 
ditional month for her minor child Hugh D. Thompson, from the date ofhis 
birth, being the llth day of April, 1867, until said minor children each arrived 
at or shall arrive at the age of sixteen years, 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions reported an amendment striking 
out all after the word volunteers,“ in line 8, to the end of the bill. 

Mr. CLARDY. Mr. i , I got a point from the remarks of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ELY]. [Laughter.] This is a 
case somewhat analogous to the one which was under consideration 
when he spoke a while ago, and I want to say, in continuation of his 
remarks, that if the application was made for a pension within the time 

rescribed by law and the bureau should have granted the pension, but 

failed to do so, and the claimant is forced to come here, I can not 

see any reason why he should be deprived of arrears. This House is 

like a court of equity. The claimants come here because the law, on 
account of its universality, can not grant them relief. 

The claims that are passed by this House ought to be as strong in 
equity as the claims that are allowed by the Pension Bureau. Because 
of the absence of certain kinds of proof required by law in this case of 
Minerva Thompson her claim was rejected, and now, after she has been 
for years an appiteans before the Department, seeking to establish her 
claim, she is informed that it has been rejected, and she comes to this 
House and makes proof which ought, in my opinion, to have estab- 
lished her claim before the Pension Bureau. If it did not, it was because 
the law required a peculiar kind of proof which she happened to be un- 
able to adduce, and now, an old woman, after having claimed a pension 
for years, she is offered a pittance of $8 a month from the date of the 
passage of this bill, while other persons who exercised no more dili- 
gence than she did, but who were more fortunate in being able to sup- 
ply the peculiar proof required by the Pension Bureau, get not only 
the $8 a month, but in addition the gratuity given by act of Congress 
in the form of arrears of pension. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I desire to antagonize this amend- 
ment formally, because if I should succeed in getting it beaten the bill 
might be beaten also. [Laughter.] Therefore I feel that, having said 
this much, I had better perhaps let the committee vote upon the ques- 
tion. 

The amendment recommended by the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
was a; to. 

There being no objection, the bill as amended was laid aside to be re- 
ported to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


MARIA K. RITTER. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5693) 
ſor the relief of Maria K. Ritter. 
Mr. MORRILL. I ask that this bill be passed over informally until 
a hearing can be had before the Commissioner of Pensions. 
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The CHAIRMAN, If there be no objection that order will be made. 
There was no objection. 


MARY JANE CONRAD. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 944) 
for the relief of Mary Jane Conrad. ` 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Bett 
thorized and 


Mr. PETERS. Mr. Chairman, in view of the discussion which we 
have had in the House upon the bill for pensioning certain militiamen, 
I merely wish to call attention to the-fact that in this case the soldier 
whose widow it is proposed to pension was a member of the Kentucky 
State militia. That is all I desire to say. 

Mr, TAULBEE. While that is true, the company to which this 
militiaman belonged was at the time under the command of General 
William Nelson, a general of the Union Army, and was killed during 
an engagement with confederate soldiers. 

Mr, WARNER, of Missouri. I wish merely to say that I commend 
the committee for its action in reporting this bill to pension the widow 
of a member of the Kentucky State militia. 

Mr. WOLFORD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that in Kentucky, 
Missouri, and several other States of this Union when the great strug- 
gle was making for the life of this nation all the males who were of 
age went into the army on the one side or the other—those of rich fami- 
lies generally going into the confederate army and those who were poor 
into the Union Army. A few boys and old men were left at home to 
take care of the women, to plough, to raise corn, and keep the women 
and children from starving. When Morgan came to Kentucky, when 
Pegram came to Kentucky, when Price went to Missouri these boys 
who had staid at home came forward in many cases to assist in the 
defense of their Sta I remember a notable case in the State of Ken- 
tucky when boys of sixteen and seventeen years left their plows stand- 
ing in the farrow and joined the militia. In one battle, which I remem- 
ber, with General Pegram, there were under my command two brothers— 
one of them a member of my division, while the other had come from 
the plow that morning to fight for his country. He came at the call 
of the isional governor, because the regular governor of the State 
V He came and put in the ranks; 
and I placed him right by the side of his older brother. I thought it 
best for the militia and the regular trained troops to stand together in 
that fight, for it was a terrible fight. 

In that battle both those boys were shot. One had his right leg 
broken, the other had both legs broken. The younger boy who had that 
morning left his plow standing in the furrow lay there a cripple; both 
legs had to be amputated. Isent both home. I t myself justi- 
fied in doing so, because I had no place to take care of them.. One of 
them is drawing a pension. The other, because he did not make his 
application in time under the law, which has now expired, has never 
drawn a i He is poor; the wolf is at the door.“ That plow 
stood in the furrow till it rotted, for there was nobody else to take it. 
I think if there ever was a righteous measure it is that which 
to allow pensions to these militiamen who came from their homes and 
burned kird osr perpus alive to the interests of their country, ready 
to shed their blood and lay down their lives for the country they loved. 


[Applause. ] 45 hae 
There no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


ELEANOR FOUST. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5100) 
granting a pension to Eleanor Foust. 2 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, dc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
F. 


thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject tothe provisions and 
limitations of 8 laws, the name of Eleanor whe ge blow of James 
F a private in Regim 


Company H, Thirteenth ent Tennessee 
Volunteer Ca: > 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


FRANCIS M. MOORE. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 6389) 
granting a pension to Francis M. Moore. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and lim- 
itations of the on laws, the name of Francis M. Moore, late a private in 
Company F, Nineteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteers. 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

MRS. MARTHA A. MARBLE. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5678) 
for the relief of Mrs. Martha A. Marble. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, £c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 


thorized and directed to place on the pension- 
limitations of the peanon. laws, the name of Martha A, Marble, the widow of 
George F. Marble, hospital Min- 


roll, subject to the provisions and 
S steward of Com) O, First Regiment 
nesota Infantry Volunteers. — 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


ROSINA HEINEMAN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1651) 
for the relief of Rosina Heineman. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the on laws, the name of Rosina He dependent 
mother of William Heineman, formerly a member of Company E, nd Regi- 
ment New York State Mounted Rifle Volunteers. 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


SARAH MANZ, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1593) 
for the relief of Sarah Manz. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


FRANCES HASENZAHL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1652) 
for the relief of Frances Hasenzahl. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, d. That the Seeretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the ion-roll the name of Frances 
gahl, widow of Christopher I. formerly a member of Company O, 
Thirteenth Regiment New York State Volunteers. 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

STEPHEN SAUER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5038) 
for the relief of Stephen Sauer. 
The bill was read, as follows: 

Be itenacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereb - 
ized ak directed to place 8 the pension-roll, subject to the . 
itations of the n laws, the name of Stephen Sauer, formerly a member 
of the Fourth Battery, Wisconsin State Volunteers. 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


ELLEN CRYMBLE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1548) 
for the relief of Ellen Crymble. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported tothe 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


ANN LEDDY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4615) 
for the relief of Ann Leddy. 
The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, de., That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed 
to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws. the name of Ann Leddy, of the city of New Vork, in the county of 
New York, in the State of New York, widow of Thomas Leddy, late a private in 
Company I of the Seventeenth Regiment New York Volunteers, and to pay her 
a on at the rate of $$ per month, and the allowance provided for minor 
children under sixteen years of age, from and after the 29th day of October, A. 
D. 1864, the date of the death of her said husband. 


The amendment of the committee was read, as follows: 


Strike out the 3 words: 

“And to pay her a pension at the rate of $8 per month, and the allowance pro- 
vided for minor children under 16 years of age, from and after the 29th day of 
October, A. D. 1864, the date of the death of her said husband.“ 

The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was laid 
aside to be reported to the House with the recommendation that it do 
pass. 

EMMA M. SHINER. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5331) 
granting a pension to Emma M. Shiner. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, do., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll, — — to the provisions and limi- 
tations of the laws, the name of Emma M, Shiner, widow of Robert T. 
Shiner, late a private in Company B, Third Regiment New Jersey Cavalry Vol- 
untecrs, - 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 
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JAMES DUNBAR. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3836) 
granting a pension to James Dunbar. 
The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, G., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the pro’ and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of James Dunbar, late a private in 
Company I,Second Regiment of Delaware Volunteers. 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


JENET L. JOHNSON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5702) 
granting a pension to Jenet L. Johnson. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


` Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Jenet L. Johnson, widow of John 
Jahon, late a private in Company K, Fifteenth Regiment of New Jersey Vol- 
unteers. 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


TIMOTHY DRISCOLL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4517) 
granting a pension to Timothy Driscoll, 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-list, subject to the laws 
3 the name of Timothy Driscoll, late a private in Company A, 
ne Light Artillery Volunteers. 
There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


POLLY BELDEN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4400) 
granting a pension to Polly Belden. 
The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to 2 
the name of Polly Belden, of Westmore, Vt., dependent mother of Hemom Hel- 
den, late of Company E, Ninth Regiment Vermont Volunteers, on the pension- 
roll, subject to the limitation of the pension laws. 

The amendment of the committee was read, as follows: 

Strike out the word Hemom” and insert Hemam.” 

The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was laid aside 
to be reported to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


JOHN HUNTER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R.1990) 
granting a pension to John Hunter. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Beit So., That the f the Interi d he is hereby, au- 
merna ts plio on the paaien e the e 
of 8 laws, the name of John Hunter, late of Company H, Second Penn- 
syl Cavalry, 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


JAMES W. COLVILLE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3148) 
granting a pension to James W. Colville. 
The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, de., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, di- 
rected to place on the pension- roll. subject to the limitations of the pension laws, 
the name of James W. Colville, late a private in Company C, Fourth Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry Volunteers. 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


AMELIA M. GREEN, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2193) 
granting a pension to Amelia M. Green. 

The bill was read, as follows : í 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Amelia M. Green, widow of Rev. 
John M. Green, late a chaplain in the Army of the United States, she to receive 
a pension of $240 per year. 

The amendment of the committee was read, as follows: 

Strike out the following words: 

“She to receive a pension of $250 per year,” 

The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was laid 
aside to be reported to the House with the recommendation that it do 
pass. 

JOSEPH E. VAN HORN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4723) 
granting a pension to Joseph E. Van Horn. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, S., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the ons 


and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Joseph E. Van Horn, late yet- 
erinary surgeon of Company B, Fourth Pennsylvania Cavalry Volunteers. 

eee eee, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


SAMUEL FROST. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4374) 
granting a pension to Samuel Frost. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Beit Co., That the Secretary of the Interi d he is hereby, 
pe ahaa bg and ne ge hp lead 

m ` ou 
8 Konin: lieu of the Sais 8 Pr > 7 

The amendments of the committee were read, as follows: 


Amend thetitlesoastoread: “A bill toincrease the pension of Samuel Frost.” 

Strike out the word “rerate™ and insert the word“ increase; also, in line 

6, before the word dollars, insert the words “twenty-four,” so it will read, to 

increase the on of Samuel Frost, late a lieutenant of Company F, Eighty- 

fourth Illinois Regiment, and pay him a pension of $24 per month, in lieu of the 
on now granted him.“ 


Mr. BUCHANAN. I should like to have some reason for thus in- 


creasing the ion. 
- The CHAIRMAN. The report will be read. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. That is hardly necessary. If some member on 
the floor will state the reason for it 

Mr. NEECE. I will state for the benefit of the committee, Mr. 

i that this man was wounded in the ankle at the battle or 

Stone River, He is ioned for that wound, but not for the gangrene 
which has got into his system and prevented the wound from healing. 
That gangrene has gone on to such extent his whole system has become 

isoned by it. is eyelids are constantly dropping, and becanse of 
this gen: debility the committee were of the opinion his pension 
should be increased as recommended by the bill. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I do not wish to object, but merely to know why 
the se did not properly rate this pensioner in the first instance. 

Mr. NEECE. Simply because the medical board have not been able 
to trace the ous poison to the wound. The trouble seems to be 
muscular, as indicated by the falling of the eyelids. His family and 
local physicians, however, are satisfied the wound was the cause of the 


gangrene. 

Mz, WOLFORD. What is the increase which is proposed ? 

Mr. NEECE. From $15 to $24 a month. 

The amendments were agreed to; and the bill as amended was laid 
aside to be reported to the House with the recommendation that it do 
pass. 


‘ HARRY M’ELHINNY. A 
The next business on the Evas, Conner was the bill (H. R. 429) 
granting a pension to c 8 
The bill was read, as follows: x 


Be it enacted, &., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
d directed to 


thorized an on the pension-roll the name of Harry Mekl- 
ce Rage of Company C, One hundred and second Illinois Volunteers, and 
pay a pension at the rate of $8 per month. 


The amendment of the committee was read, as follows: 


Strike out the words “at the rate of $$ 3 and in lieu thereof insert 
the words "subject to the provisions and itat ions of the pension laws,” 


The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was laid aside 
to be reported to the House with the recommendation that it do pass, 


RACHEL W. HEARD. : 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4031) 
granting a pension to Rachel W. Heard. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


to place on the pension-roll, subject to 
3 dae of Rachel W. 


from September 14, 1814, to October 31, 1814. 
The amendment of the committee was rend, as follows: 


Strike out the following words: And in service at or near Boston with the 
perin Division Worcester Artillery from September 14, 1814, to October 31, 
The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was laid aside 
to be reported to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


ISABELLA J. RAMSDELL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5022) 
increasing the pension of Isabella J. Ramsdell. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to increase the rate of piny ye Isabella J. Ramsdell, 
widow of David D. Ramsdell, who for over years was a marine in the 
United States service, to $30 per month, and that the same begin at the death of 
her said husband, delneting therefrom the amount she has received under act 
of Congress approved July 1, 1884, 


Mr. PERKINS. Let us have the report read in this case. 
The report (by Mr. BRADY) was read, as follows: 


This case was before the Committee on Pensions Goring the. Forty-sixth Con- 
Freee, also during the Forty-eighth Con; and favo’ reports were made 
n, which your committee is sai ed is a correct statement of facts, and 
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adopt the made to the Forty-eighth Con as their report. 
It further appears tition of Isabella J. Tamsdell, during the pres- 
ent sessi. Aad is destitute and in a — EP condition, caused by the 


on, that 
nursing and lifting her husband, who was entirely helpless during his two years’ 
confinement in hospital prior to his death, The committee regard asa 
y meritorious case, and recommend that the bill do 
The following are the reports made to the Forty-eighth 
sixth Congress: 


[House Report No, 349, Forty-cighth Congress, first session.] 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the petition of Mrs. Isa- 
bella J. Ramsdell, having had the same under consideration, respectfully report : 

The committee find, from the petition and papers filed in the original pension 
claim, that the petitioner is the widow of David D. Ramsdell, who was a mem- 
ber of the United States Marine Corps for thirty-one years eleven months and 
eleyen days, who, having been discharged the service, was admitted to a pen- 
sion, and s uently was admitted to the Naval um at Philadelphia asa 
benefi: . His history willappear more fully from the following letter, grant- 
ing him admission to the institution above named: 

BUREAU or YARDS AND Docks, Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., October 14, 1876. 

Sır: Referring to your application of the 12th instant, and the Fourth Audi- 
tor having veri your services as seaman and marine thirty-one years eleven 
months and eleven days in the Navy, a permit is herewith granted for your ad- 
mission to the Naval Asylum at Philadelphia, which please findinclosed. The 
governor of the asylum has been notified accordingly, and upon presenting 
yourself with this permit and the delivery of your pension certificate will re- 
save you as a beneficiary of the institution. Inclosed also is your pension cer- 
tificate. 

Respectfully, 


Davin D. RAMSDELL, 
United States Marines. 

It further appears in evidence that this pensioner, David D. Ramsdell, died 
in the Naval Asylum hospital at Philadelphia on the 24th day of September, 
1877, of disease contracted in the service. 

The ioner has minor and is destitute. 

In w of the fact that the oner, David D. Ramsdell, died of disease 

by the service, and of his long service as a marine, your committee be- 
lieve that his widow, Isabella J. Ramsdell, is a proper person to be placed on 
the pension-rolls. 


[House Report No. 1189, Forty-sixth Congress, second session.] 
The Committee on Invalid Pessions, to whom was referred the petition of 
ie Isabella J. Ramsdell, having bad the same under consideration, respect- 
lly report: 

e find from the petition and the papers filed in the original pension claim 
that the petitioner is the widow of David D. Ramsdell, who was a member of 
the United States Marine Corps for more than thirty years, who having been 
d the service was admitted to pension, and subsequently was admit- 
ted to Naval Asylum at Philadelphia as a benefi . His history will 
more fully appear from the following letter granting him admission to the insti- 
tution above named : 

BUREAU OF YARDS AND Docks. NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., October 14, 1876. 
Sir: Refe to your application of the 12th instant, and the Fourth Audi- 
tor having v ed your service as seaman and marine De eleven 
months and eleven days in the ge es permit is herewith granted for your ad- 
el which please find inclosed, The 


gress and Forty- 


J. C. HOWELL, Chief of Bureau, 


mission to the Naval lum at Ph 
governor ofthe asylum has been notified ly, and upon presenting your- 
self with this permit and the delivery of your pension certificate will ve you 


asa kg —— of the institution, Inclosed is your pension certificate. 


‘all 
“3 J. C. HOWELL, Chief of Bureau, 
Davio D. RAMSDELL, 
United States Marines. 


It further a in evidence that this parsoner died in the Naval lum 
hospital at Philadelphia on the 24th day of September, 1877, the cause of his death 
being ysis, superinduced by the arduous service he had rendered his coun- 
try in his many en ents, 
tioner made application for pension January 15, 1878, which was re- 
jected Fe! 4, 1878, on the ground that sailor died out of service sul uent 
to March 4, 1861, of disease contracted prior to March 4, 1881.“ The petitioner 
has minor children and is destitute. 

Yourcommittee believe that the cause of death of the pensioner was laid while 
in the service and that it was superinduced thereby; and, in view of that fact, 
and in consideration of the long service of the sailor and marine, we deem the 
petitioner a proper person to be admitted to the pension-roll as his widow. 

We therefore report favorably upon her prayer, and recommend the passage 
of the accompanying bill granting a pension to Isabella J. Ramsdell. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I have no doubt from the reading 
of the report that this lady should be pensioned; but I do not know 
any reason, nor does the report disclose any, why an exception should 
be made in her favor and arrears be granted to her. If the gentleman 
will t the bill to be made to conform to the general practice of 
the House in this respect there will be no objection to its passage. 

I understand it is giving a larger pension than is ordinarily given to 
widows, and at the same time gives a pension to date back from her 
husband's death. 

Mr. BRADY. The gentleman will see, by reference to the report 
which has just been read, that this is a peculiarly strong and merito- 
rious case. This lady for two years nursed her husband during his 
illness, and spent all of her means to that end, and is now in a helpless 
= being sick and disabled on account of this care of her hus- 

Mr. PERKINS. I understood from the reading of the report that 
her husband had been admitted to some hospital. 

Mr. BRADY. That is true, but she followed him there, and it was 
there that she nursed him. It is true, also, that on account of that 
service, attending to him, helping to lift him and performing other 
duties in connection with nursing for a period of two 8 be- 
come so afflicted that she is perfectly helpless as well as destitute. She 
already receives a pension under a special act of Congress of $8 a month. 

She also has, according to that report, as the gentleman will observe, 


minor children who are dependent upon her, and it is a case that has 

been considered by the committee in every way worthy of special ac- 

tion of Congress. The bill itself grants a pension of $30 a month, but 

ihs other pension to which she is now entitled will be deducted from 
at. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Let the bill be 

The bill was again read. eo ee 

Mr. McMILLIN. I move to strike out of the bill all after the word 
„month,“ in the seventh line. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out of the bill the words “‘and that the same begin at the death of her 
husband, 8 therefrom the amount she has received under act of Con- 
gress approved July 1, 1884.” 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I do this because it has been the uniform custom 
of the committee not to grant arrears, and it is a custom that should be 
observed. Isee no reason for making an exception in this case. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, there are two objections to this bill 
tomy mind. One has been already stated, which is that the bill car- 
ries arrears. The other is that I see nothing in the report, and I speak 
of it without any knowledge of the facts, at all to warrant a pension 
of $30 a month. I have in my own district many very meritorious 
cases where, judging by the report in this case, the applicantshould re- 
ceive $25, $30, or even $50 a month; and I do not understand that it 
has been the policy of Congress, certainly there is no law to that effect, 
to grant pensions of this size under these circumstances. 

Upon the very face of this bill it is apparent that this party was not 
by law entitled to a pension at all. It ap that the Pension Office, 
and we all know the breadth and generosity, if you please, of the ex- 
aminations that obtain in the office 

Mr. BRADY. I think to the contrary. 

Mr. WILLIS. And we all know that the evidence there is entirely 
ex parte and how loose that kind of evidence is; and if under these cir- 
cumstances, if I understand the report correctly, this party was unable 
even by ex parte evidence to secure a pension, I do not see how we can 
in justice not only grant it here but grant such an increase as this. 
The bill proposes not only to continue the pension already in force, to 
which of course we have no objection, but to extend it to double, even 
to quadruple it. Is that proper? How can we do that and justify 
ourselves to our own claimants? If there is a proposition here to 
bring in a general bill, let us bring it in and discuss it upon its merits; 
but I do submit that by singling out a special case here, making an 
exception of it, giving a larger pension than others are allowed to re- 
ceive, we create dissatisfaction and discontent among the persons who 
have similar bills pending; it brings an undue pressure upon Congress 
for the passage of such bills, and we place ourselves and every mem- 
ber of the House at a great disadvantage to our constituents; because, 
Mr. Chairman, I can not go to my worthy constituents, who are suf- 
fering, and whose cases are just as good as these, and tell them I 
can not get a pension for them of $25 a month, for they immediately 
answer, Why, by a bill number so-and-so Mrs. So-and-so is receiv- 
ing just such a pension,” and I am prevented from giving that expla- 
nation of my failure I otherwise could give. I repeat, it puts every 
member at a disadvantage. I do protest, therefore, against the passage 
of bills of this character increasing pensions in such cases. If we are 
to legislate in this manner let us increase them in all cases. Let us 

a bill like that we recently passed and for which I voted, increas- 
ing all the pensions of widows as a class. If there are special particu- 
lar reasons that exist in this case for increasing so largely as this in- 
creases a pension, which can only be increased by a special act of Con- 
gress and not by the action of the Department, I have not yet heard 
them stated. 

I make these remarks in the interest of other pensioners and as a pro- 
tection for myself when I am called on to explain to my own worthy 
suffering pensioners why their pensions are not 3 

Mr. BRADY. I have no desire to take up the time of the committee 
in an elaborate discussion of this case; but I am quite sure that the 
gentleman who has just taken his seat does not fully understand its 
merits. J 

In the first place, I beg to differ with the gentleman as to the rulings 
of the Pension Department in these pension cases. My experience has 
been, and I believe it will be generally conceded, that the rulings of 
the Pension Department have been harsh and severe, and that they 
have been in the habit of rejecting cases worthy in every respect on mere 
technicalities. 

In regard to this case, here is a man who served in the Marine Co 
with a splendid record for nearly thirty-two years. By order of the Chief 
of the Bureau of Yards and Docks he was placed in a Government hos- 
pital and remained there for nearly two years, and instead of the Gov- 
ernment nursing him his wife nursed him. He being a heavy man, she 
became crippled and disabled in lifting him and spent her means. On 
account of that servitude as a nurse and attending to her hasband she 
has become physically unable to perform any duty or work whereby she 
can earn a living, and she has two children in a destitute condition. 

I am opposed to establishing precedents by granting pensions except 
in cases peculiarly meritorious; but I can not conceive of a case more 
worthy of favorable action than the one I have presented, 
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Mr. BUCHANAN. What pension is this claimant receiving now? 

Mr. BRADY. Eight dollars a month and $2 for each of her minor 
children. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. By special act? 

Mr. BRADY. Yes, sir; by special actof Congress. 

Mr. RICE. I was not aware this bill was on the Calendar, or that 
this case was before the Honse or the committee. Butwhen the origi- 
nal claim for the pension which this lady is now receiving was before 
the House I became informed of the character of the woman and of the 
justice of her claim. As the gentleman from Virginia has said, this is 
not an ordinary case. It is a case where the husband spent a genera- 
tion, or a time equal to a generation nearly, in the service of the coun- 
try, and he lost his health, became entirely crippled and broken down, 
and went to the hospital to die, and was there nursed by this woman, 
his wife, whom I saw at that time, and whom I know to be a worthy 
and meritorious woman. She has also lost her health. She isa woman 
who has been enabled to live with tolerable comfort until the death of 
her husband, when her resources all went, and she is now destituteand 
dependent upon her pension and upon her friends. 

I do not believe my friend from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIS] would have 
any difficulty in explaining to his constituents his vote making a some- 
what exceptional case of this infirm and broken-down widow of aman 
who gave not two or three months or two or three years buta lifetime 
to the service of his country, and whose widow is now left in the cir- 
cumstances under which this petitioner comes and asks for this bill 
which the committee most properly, as it seems to me, have seen fit to 
recommend favorably in her behalf. 

Mr. MATSON. Iam very loath, Mr. Chairman, to oppose the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Pensions, and I do it in no spirit of 
criticism, but because I think this would be a very bad precedent. 
The proposition of this bill is to increase this woman’s pension because 
of her disability. Now it seems to me that is a field which this Con- 
gress can not afford to enter upon. Her pension is to be increased be- 
cause she is disabled. No law has ever zed that principle at all. 
Widows are oned because of the death of their husbands, and it 
seems this widow had to come to Congress to get a pension at all. 

Mr. BRADY. She was disabled in nursing her husband in hospital. 

Mr. MATSON. It makes no difference how the disability occurred. 
Any disability not the result of some vice would be quite as meritorious 
so far as her title to a pension is concerned as that. The nursing of her 
husband was only the discharge of her duty as a wife. I think Con- 
gress can not afford to enter upon this field. And she has been the 
beneficiary of Congress already. The original pension was given to her 
as a matter of grace. She could not get it through the ordinary chan- 
nel and had to come to Congress in order to get it. I think this bill 
should not pass. There is only one safe rule for Congress to be guided 
by, and thatis to treat all these people as nearly alikeas youcan. That 
is the only possible way to get justice. Even then, perhaps, exact 
ha aco not be done; but you come near it by following that sort of 

rinciple. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, I desire to make a suggestion to the gentleman 
who has this bill in charge. I see it is introduced by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. JAMES], who is not present this evening. My 
ae Sgr is to lay aside the bill informally without losing its place. 

r. RICE. I know this lady livesin Brooklyn, which is represented 
by Mr. JAMES. 

Mr. BRADY. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. WoLrorp]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BUCH- 
ANAN] asks unanimous consent that the bill be laid aside informally. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. BRADY. I must object to that for the present, 

Mr. ELDREDGE. Before the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MATSON] 
takes his seat I wish to ask him a question. He says that this woman 
has been once already the beneficiary of Congress, and that the pension 
she now draws was given her by act of Congress. I wish to ask the 
gentleman whether every pension bill passed here to-night reported from 
his committee is not in the same category—whether in every case the 
pension is not granted by Congress because the Pension Bureau would 
not grant it. 

Mr. MATSON. Oh, no doubt of that; but when these parties who 
have once been pensioned by act of Congress come again for an increase 
of pension I think we ought to let them stand aside and give some one 
else a turn. 

Mr. WILLIS. This is supplementing what Congress has already 
done for this claimant. 

Ae ee wil 

e The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BRADY] is 
entitled to the floor. [ ] 

Mr. PERKINS. I wish to ask the gentleman from Virginia a ques- 
tion. How much did the husband of this claimant draw per month for 
his services while living? 

Mr. BRADY. Iam not advised as to that. 

Mr. PERKINS. Fourteen dollars or $15 per menth ? 

Mr. BRADY. About that, I suppose. 

Mr. PERKINS. Now, does the gentleman think that this woman 


should receive from the Government as pension twice as much per 
month as her husband received in his lifetime for his services? 

Mr. BRADY. I think that under the circumstances of the case and 
for the reasons stated the proposed pension ought to be granted. I now 
yield five minutes to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WOLFORD]. 

Mr. WOLFORD. Mr. i , in a former Co I investigated 
this case, and I think I know all the facts. The husband of this woman 
was not a soldier but a marine, and served his country as a marine for 
thirty and odd years in the most difficult and perilous service that is 
known. The report about him was that he wasa man of excellent char- 
acter, honest, perfectly temperate, with no bad habits whatever, and 
that he broke down in the service of his country. He became sick, and 
asa mark of honor was placed in a hospital. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will my colleague permit me to ask him where this 
brave soldier served ? 

Mr. WOLFORD, I want to answer yourremarks here, and I will not 
have time to answer your question in five minutes. If my time were 
extended, I would. [Laughter.] Mr. Chairman, I say this man broke 
down in the service of his country and was placed in the hospital. His 
wife went and nursed him and ruined her own health while nursing 
him. Now I want to answer my colleague from Kentucky [Mr. 
WILLIS]. He says he can not go before his constituents and justify 
himself if he votes for this bill. 

Sir, I can go to my constituents and say to them whenever you fur- 
nish a man that has served his country thirty-odd years on the boister- 
ous ocean, in toil and peril, in war andin peace, I will vote him a pen- 
sion of $30 a month. I will vote it for such a man in my own State, I 
will vote it for him in Brooklyn, I will vote itin any place where a 
man can be found to have rendered such service to hiscountry. Is the 
whole life of a man nothing? Is he toserve his country for thirty and 
odd years in every kind of danger and break himself down and die of 
disease, and then are we to hear that there are thousands of other cases 
equally meritorious, and that therefore he must not have a pension ? 

If there are thousands of other such cases, then the proper thing to 
do is to Eve them all equal pension. Do not say thatif you givea 

r little pension to a man who has served his country for a whole 
ifetime you can not face your constituents. A man spends his life in 
his country’s service and at last breaks down; his wife goes to him and 
nurses him and tries to keep him alive until her own health breaks 
down and she is helpless; and then are we to be told that such a woman 
shall not receive a proper ion because we can not face our constit- 
uents? Iam astonished at my colleague! I would say to my constit- 
uents, ‘‘ This man honored his country; let his country honor him. He 
served his country; let his country do right by him and his widow.” 

Mr. i , we all know that there have been pensions allowed 
by this very Congress in cases where the services were not as meritori- 
ous as in this case, pensions of $30 a month; but I am about to move 
to reduce this pension to $20. Surely nobody can begrudge $20 a month 
to the widow of this gallant man. Surely nobody can begrudge $20 a 
month to her who stood by the man who gave his life to his country. 
Heis dead and her health is ruined, and you tell me that man and wife 
both may ruin their health in the service of the country and yet that 
the poor little sum of $20 or $30 a month is to be denied them by a 
great nation like this that honors its soldiers. 

Sir, if you do not give it to others, the proper thing to do is to come 
up and give it to them. Do not plead your own wrong. Do not stul- 
tify yourselves and the Congress of the United States by saying, We 
have done wrong; we have denied justice in hundreds of other cases, 
and therefore we can not do right in this case. That is no ent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
WOLFORD] has expired. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. Chairman, I move that this bill be laid aside in- 
formally, retaining its place on the Calendar. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


MARY E. FILLEBROWN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1138) 
to increase the pension of Mary E. Fillebrown. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, e., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to increase the pension of Mary E, Fillebrown, widow of 
the late Commodore Thomas Scott Fillebrown, from $30 to $50 per month, said 
increase to take effect from and after the passage of this act. 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


ESTATE OF MALITTY ROSE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2585) 
for the relief of the estate of Malitty Rose. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the United States pension agent at Knoxville, Tenn., be, 
and he hereby is, authorized to pay to the administrator ofthe estate of Malitty 
Rose, deceased, the sum of $1,556.63, out of any money he may have placed to 
his credit for the Fade of pensions; thesaidsum being due on account of re- 
issue certificate No. 3259, issued to said Malitty Rose prior to her death, as 
bade of Elias Rose, a private in Captain McCoy's company, United States in- 
fantry. 
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Mr. CONGER. I would like to hear the report in this case. 
The report (by Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2585) for the 
relief of estate of Malitty Rose, submit the following report: 

That it appears from the papers now on file in the Pension Office that Malitty 
Rose was the widow of Elias Rose, a private in Captain poner # company, United 
States infantry, in the Florida war. Under act o Congress approved 
3, 1853 (section 4732 R. S.), the said Malitty Rose was granted a widow's 
five-year one- nj said pension commenced December 3, 1853, and 


ber 3, . 
n June 8, ye eng months before the expiration of her five-year grant, an act 
(now section 4725 R. 8.) was approved, continuing that class of pensions for life. 
After the expiration of the five-year 1 the Pension Office dropped the name 
of Malitty Rose from the roll and did not continue her a pensioner for life, as 
provided by said act of June 3, 1358. 

On March 29, 1879, she made a 33 for restoration and accrued pension 
from date her name was dropped} m the pension-roll. On June 9, 1879, she was 
restored to the roll,and paid a pension from date of completion of evidence in 
accordance with section 4713 Revised Statutes. This section provides that when 
an application has not been filed within three years of the termination of the 
pe on previously granted, the on under said application shall commence 

rom date of completing the evidence. The claimant e several unsuccess- 
attempts, between the years 1879 and 1885, to get a reversal of above decision 
as to arrears; finally she took her case on appeal to the Secretary of the Interior, 
who, on March 5, 1885, rendered a favorable decision, using the following lan- 
guage: “It is believed by the Department that the provisions of section 4713 
should not be applied to this case, for the reason that the name of Mrs. Rose was 
on the roll when the act of June 3, 1858, was passed, and that the act could have 
been properly executed in her case without requiring of her an application. 
The act continued the pension she was receiving at the date of its „and 
the certificatefor the continued pension might properly have been issued with- 
out any action on her part,” and directed that a reissue certificate be issued for 
amount of accrued on, namely, $1,556.68. 

On March 17,1885, the Pension fice notified her attorney that the reissue 
— had that day been issued and sent to the pension agent at Knoxville, 

enn. 

On April 9, 1888, over three weeks after the issue of her certificate, and the 
panies e had been directed to pay her the amount of accrued pension, the 

man 7 


manding payment. 
sions to Eee 


should continue for life; second, in refusi. yment of accrued 

J March 5, 1885. ird in the long withholding of 

weeks) and negligence of duty by the pension agent; 

and fourth, that the decision of March 5,1885, was rendered by a competent 

tribunal; hence the question was res adjudicata; the character of pension had 

sasea and was thereafter one of the settlement of a judgment against the 
ted States. 

This appeal was decided adversely to the estate by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, upon the ground “that no equity powers in the matter are vested” in 
hia Departmen The administrator of the estate of Malitty Rose now applies 
to Congress for relief. 

From the facts before us we are satisfied that it was through no neglect on the 
2 of the claimant in ying for or in ving her claim she was kept 

rom enjo © money that ly belonged to her, but that it was 
erroneous acts of 5 the Government, particularly of the 
ers in his hands for so longa od as t 
weeks, more than sufficient time to have closed the matter up; t! 
for this last act of n 
Ahe inet — 25 ity l tthe United en parens — 185 
e equity apply to preven! e Un m reapin e 
the acts o! their agents and in favor of those who would have 
been benefited had it not been for said acts. 

The theory advanced, that the decision of March 5, 1885, is a judgment and car- 

ries with it an obligation of debt, is sufficient within itself to warrant the grant- 
of the relief asked for in the accompanying bill. 
our commi therefore report the accompanying bill without amendment, 
and recommend that it pass as reported. 


Mr. MATSON. Mr. Chairman, it strikes me that the passage of this 
bill would establish a dangerous „prenen The proposition, as I un- 
derstand, is to give to the estate of this woman something over $1,000 for 
the benefit either of her creditorsor her heirs; for she herself is dead and 
beyond the reach ofany pension. Now, I do not see any reason why the 
Government of the United States should pay this money in that way. 
It is not stated that this woman has left any minor children or other 
relatives who were dependent upon her. It may have been wrong to 
have kept her pension from her; the officers in the Pension Depart- 
ment may have decided wrongfully; but I see no equity in any claim 
of her creditors to this pension money. If she had obtained it during 
her lifetime it would not have been subject to the payment of debts; 
her creditors would not have obtained any benefit from it. 

Mr. PETERS. If there were any heirs would not this money go to 
the heirs instead of the administrator; and the bill being drawn so as 
to give the money to the administrator, is not that evidence that there 
are no heirs? 

Mr. MATSON. I presume so. Under the law pension money is not 
subject to the payment of debts. In my judgment this bill onght not 
to pass. I think it would establish a dangerous precedent, for there are 
many other claims of this kind. I think there are a dozen before our 
committee. 

Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I reported this bill 
from the Committee on Pensions, and I believe the relief proposed is 
just and legal; unquestionably it is equitable. If the representatives 
of the Government of the United States have any idea of being honest 
they will pass this bill. I have no interest whatever in this matter; I 
have no knowledge of the parties, except so far as I have learned of 
them through the evidence, which I believe to be trustworthy, and I 


will lay it before the House. I have, however, this much ini 

that I think the Government of the United States ought to try to be 
honest, and ought to be willing to pay its just debts. ji believe such a 
debt to exist in this case. 

Malitty Rose was granted a five-year one-half-pay pension under act 
of Congress February, 1853, Before the expiration of this five- 
grant Con passed an act, now section 4725 Revised Statutes, which 
provided that her pension should continue to her for life in the follow- 
ing terms: And they (the widows) are hereby granted a continuance 
of such one-half-pay pension under the following terms and limita- 
tions, namely, to such widows during life. At the expiration of her 
five-year pension the Government ceased to pay her her pension, in direct 
opposition to the instructions and provisions contained in the above- 
quoted law. 

In 1879 she made an application for restoration and the pension which 
had accrued between the date of her being dropped from the rolls, De- 
cember 3, 1858, and the date of her application, March 29, 1879. The 
Government granted her a restoration anda widow’s pension from June 
9, 1879, that being the date.of the completion of her evidence, and re- 
fused to pay her the accrued pension on theground that she was barred 
from claiming the same under section 4715 Revised Statutes, which 


In all cases in which the cause of disability or death originated in the service 
rior to the 4th day of March, 1881, and an application for pension shall not have 
m filed within three years from the discharge or death of the person on whose 
account the claim is made, or within three years of the termination of the pen- 
sion previously granted on account of the service and death of the same person, 
the pension shall commence from the date of filing, by the party prosecuting- 
the claim, the last paper required to establish the same. 


From this time until 1885 she made repeated attempts to secure the 
payment of this accrued pension, but was refused by the Commissioner. 
On March 1, 1885, she appealed to the Secretary of the Interior. The 
action of the Commissioner of Pensions was reversed, and she was de- 
clared to be entitled to the accrued pension as claimed. He held that 
under the terms of the act of June 3, 1858, now Revised Statutes 4725, 
she was imp: y and wrongfully dropped from the rolls, and section 
4713 Revised Statutes could not operate to bar her as claimed. He 
directed that a reissue certificate be issued, and she be paid the amount 
of acerued pension, namely, $1,556.68. 

On March 1885, the Pension Office sent her reissue certificate to the 
pension agent at Knoxville, Tenn. On April 9, 1885, three weeks 
thereafter, she died. Three days after her death the ion agent sent 
to her address the vouchers, or receipts, for the payment of the above- 
named sum. Her administrator signed the same in his official capacity, 
and demanded payment. He was denied under the provisions of sec- 
tion 4718 Revised Statutes, which reads as follows: 

Ifany macnn has died, or shall hereafter die, or if any person entitled toa 
pension, having an application . has „Oor shall he: r 
die, his widow, or if there is no widow, a child, or children, of such person under 
sixteen years of age shall be entitled to receive the accrued pension to the date 
of death of such person. Such accrued pension shall not dered as a 
part of the assets of the estate of deceased, and if no widow or child survive no 
payment whatever of the accrued pension shall be made or allowed, 

An appeal from the above decision to the Secretary of the Interior 
was taken, who sustained the position taken in the following language: 

The provisions of section 4718 Revised Statutes govern in every case in which 
the direct beneficiary under a pension certificate has deceased. Al wrong 
and neglect upon the part of the Pension Office or panos agencies do not give 
rise to title not othe conferred by law. The Government is not responsi- 
ble for the torts or laches of the pension agent. í 

The facts that I have narrated do not sustain the ground taken by 
the Government. I call attention to the fact that the Government first 
erred in dropping the name of Malitty Rose from the rolls and deny- 
ing her the money which she was entitled to as the widow of a soldier 
for over twenty-five years, as is acknowledged by the Secretary of the 
Interior in his opinion of March 5, 1885. 

Again, the Government, through its agents, was guilty of neglect and 
wrong in vases the payment for over three weeks after the issue of 
the certificate. take the ground that after a certificate had been is- 
sued for the payment as above stated, section 4718 Revised Statutes 
could not bar its payment, inasmuch as that section does not contem- 
plate any wrong or delay. The law as defined in this section manifestly 
contemplates applications for pension where no rights have previously 
accrued. This case differs from such cases in that her right to a pen- 
sion never ceased after the date of the act which made her a pensioner 
for life. I also take the further ground that after the issuing of the 
certificate the nature of the obligation became twofold—not only was it 
accrued pension that was due Malitty Rose, but it was a debt due her 
from the Government. 

The money due her differs from the pension that may accrue toaclaim- 
ant through the dropping of his name from the rolls because of certain 
information which the Pension Office may have become of that 
would seem to debar the pensioner from a pension, and which the law 
provides he may be paid when he shall prove the falsity of such infor- 
mation. It differs in that the money that was due her arose from the 
willful dropping of her name from the pension-roll in the face of an act 
which provided she should be kept thereon during life. The fact that 
this money was wrongfully withheld from her imparts a sacredness to 
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the obligation thereby incurred. Not only is the money due her as a 
pensioner, but as a pensioner who has been wrongfully kept from the 
same. the certificate was issued it became a matter of absolute 
debt on the part of the Government, and was due as a matter of settle- 
ment of a judgment rendered by a competent tribunal. 

I refer to the opinion of Attorney-General Nelson, dated August 28, 
1843, in which, while the case of Commodore Porter, his 
widow claiming the balance o pension due him under a decision of 
Secretary Paulding during the life of the commodore, which granted 
him certain pension, he uses the following language: 

lication of Commodore P 
ae ay Dee gence ence grey Sexi: 
F put him upon the — 
As tor he might at time oes his life te have demanded * 
which would not and could Lany time dus been refused him. 

The fact of his inten et ead eee ine on I think, pen 
debt; but it remains due, and can be only by, pagent 
° In the view I have taken of this 
to which the co 
inthe hands of the Gov- 
ernment to his godis i which belongs since his d to his executorif he has 
left a will, or to his administrator if he has died intestate. 

Mr. BROWN, Se The position of my colleague is that 

case comes under that rule? 

Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania. It comes precisely under that rule. 
If the law as there laid down is worth anything, this claim ought to be 


mt PETERS. Is there not this difference: At the time of the ren- 
dering of the decision which the gentleman has just read was not the 
widow of that commodore living? 

Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania. I do not know whether she was or 
not. 

Mr. PETERS. Ithinkso from the language of the opini 

Mr. WHITE, 5 She may have been ring. But I 
call attention to the language of this decision. 

It isso much money in the hands of the Government to his credit, which be- 
longs since his death to his executor if he has left a will, or to his administrator 
if he has died intestate. 

Mr. PETERS. Unquestionably, ifthis woman were living 
be entitled to this money; but she being dead and EN 
(as I think is manifest from the reading of the bill, 8 provides for 
the payment of this money to the administrator), I do not believe it 
ever has been the policy of the Government to devote money which 
should have been appropriated to pensions to the payment of the debts 
of the after death. 

Mr. of Pennsylvania. As I understand this case, this is not 
for the payment of debts. I understand the money will go to minor 


Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. Are there minor heirs? 

Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania. I do not know that of my own know- 
ledge, but Iso understand the case. And without a measure of this 
kind the heirs can not come in and claim this money. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. Ifit could be established that there 
ait minor heirs, minor children 

Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania. I have no certain knowledge upon 
that at point. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. If that could be established, it would 
change the entire posture of this case. 

Mr. MORRILL. There can not be any minor children. This was 
an old lady. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Would the gentleman from Peniisylvanis Lr. 
WHITE] be content to have the word estate struck out and the word 
ee inserted? I do not think it ought to be limited to minor 

eirs. 

Mr. PERKINS. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania will permit 
me, I would like to make a statement. 

Mr. WHITE, of 3 Certainly. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, as Tunderstand this bill and report it 
is a very different ition from what most of us contemplated as 
they were first read from the desk. This pension was allowed before 
the death of the person pensioned. It is not a representative coming in 
now to prosecute to completion a pension claim, as she had prosecuted 
her pension claim to completion before she died. It had been allowed 
and determined in her favor before her death, and before her death the 
certificate had issued, with vouchers to pay to her the amount which 
the Department had found dueto her. The pension agent at Knoxville 
had been directed to pay her that amount which the Department had 
found in her favor, but before she was advised of that fact, and before 
the vouchers could be returned, shedied. Now this bill authorizes the 
representative of her estate to receive that from the Government which 
the Government had already allowed and found in her favor. 

Ido not think that it is a pension bill. I think if the Speaker of 
the House had understood the proposition when it was proposed to be 


— 


a ewe 


O 
at the 


she would 


referred to the Committee on Pensions it would never have been re- granting 


ferred to that committee, but under the rules of the House as we now 
have it here, and as the bill and report came from the Pension Com- 
mittee, I think, the committee having found the facts and reported its 


left no heirs | b 


conclusion, we may authorize, notwithstanding the committee in the 
first place, in my judgment, never had properly jurisdiction of the 
matter, but, on the contrary, that it should have gone to a different 
committee. But this committee, Mr. Chairman, having considered it, 
and under the rules of the House we being authorized to consider bills 


coming from this committee, I think we can dispose of it equitably un- 


der the circumstances. The facts are as I have that 
being the case, it seems to me the representative of this estate is en- 
titled to this 

Mr. MORRILL. Not entitléd to it under the general law. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Is it not the law in a case of this kind that where 
money is not actually received by the pensioner it is returned to the 
Treasury? Is not that the general law? 

Mr. MORRILL. Yes; that is the general law. 

Mr. PERKINS. Where the certificate or draft has gone from the 
Commissioner of Pensions or the auditing officer to the claimant, but 
before it is placed in the hands of the claimant the claimant dies, Iun- 
derstand under such circumstances it will be returned. 

Mr. MORRILL. But the draft had not been issued in this case. 

Mr. PERKINS. But the certificate and vouchers had. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. There is an additional difference in this case from 
ome arising under the general law. In the first place, this woman 

5 the pension-roll by a law passed many years ago, 

of five years’ duration, but before the expiration 

er that that five years, — be no fault of hers and solely through the fault of the 

Government, she was dropped from the rolls. So she could never have 

been required to make any application. The requirement arose from 

the wrongful act of the Government agent. Had she not suffered from 

shat memes act this woman would have been paid year by year had 
she lived. 

ome CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is entitled to 

e floor. 

Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania. I also refer to the opinion given by 
Attorney-General Caleb dated June 9, 1856, in the case of 


Jesse Lovering, recorded (Opinions of Atto: volume 7, 
page 717, edition 1856), in which he refers to the opinion of Attorney- 
eral Nelson in the following language: 
a itthe erase ig in file bands ofthe Government. 5 shat case 2 5 
n ciples, m’s 0} ion o ugust 
Opinions, edition ee etn 5) 


In this case not only was the decision of the Secretary of the Interior 
rendered granting her the Hony, but the certificate for the arom 
of the same had been issued, and the pension agent ordered to pay the 
money thereon, If the ground taken by the Attorney-Gen above 
named is and it undoubtedly is, then the money appropriated 
by bill 2585 is due the estate of Malitty Rose, and no quibble should 
be made over the passage of said bill. 

The ion taken by the Secretary of the Interior in denying pay- 
ment of accrued pensions on the ground that section 4718 Revised Stat- 
utes ited the same, and that the Government is not responsi- 
ble for the torts or laches of the pension agent,” isa remarkable one 
argy pe had aa supposed that the principal is responsible for the 
act o 

Granting for for "the sake of argument, that the estate has no legal claim 
against the Government because of the issuing of the 1 
cates, there can be no dispute as to their equitable rights; a stro: 
equity case could not 8 Such being the fact, it is WhO a 
within the province of Congress to pass such an act as will secure to 
them theirright. And this the bill 2585 provides for. Let it be passed, 
and the skirts of the Government cleared of an undoubted wrong which 
has been sustained for over a quarter of a century. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, by that act of 1858 no one disputes this woman 
should have received and enjoyed her pension d the quarter of a 
century she was illegally kept out of it, as decided by competent au- 
thority. They placed her on the rolls in 1879. She does not make any 
application for a pension; she is entitled to it now. She says: Give 
me what you owe me ing to the law and the decision. This, 
then, would go to her representatives under the law. And I apprehend 
that in this case the equities are so strong that the House will pass the 
bill and say that this estate, no matter to whom it goes, whether to the 
administrator or the legal eee let it be minor or not, should 
be paid this amount of money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question i is, Shall the bill be laid aside to be 
reported to the House with the recommendation that it do pass ? 

The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 19, noes 
10. 

So the bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


MARGARET B. HARWOOD. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 81) 
a pension to t B. Harwood. 
The a es ees as follows: 


Beit i Ed. 2 CVVT Ape TEER 
thorized an rected on . o provisions 


limitations of the — laws, the name of ow of 
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Rear- Admiral Andrew A. Harwood, late of the United paue s Navy, and pay 
her a pension of $50 a month from and after the passage of th 


Mr. PRICE. Ido not call for the reading of the rt in this case, 
but I can not let that go by without asking a vote of the committee 
upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is, Shall the bill be laid aside to be 
reported to the House with the recommendation that it do pass ? 

The question was taken, and it was decided in the affirmative. 

So the bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the rec- 
ommendation that it do pass. 

Mr. MATSON. I move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. MORRILL. Let us go on a few minutes longer and get over a 
few more cases. 

The motion that the committee rise was not agreed to. 


MRS. LAURA HENTIG. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2464) 
to increase the pension of Mrs. Laura Hentig. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Beit &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and to place on the pension-roll the name of Laura Hentig, 
widow of Edmund C. Hentig, late a captain in the Sixth Ca „United States 


Army, and to pay her a pe ion at the rate of $50 per month, in eu of that now 
allowed her. 


ae report (by Mr. ZAcH. TAYLOR) is as follows: 
— 1 some strong reasons for an increase 9 
Bisons bill do pass, after having era thee a eer 
“fifty,” in the seventh line, and inserting in place thereo! 
Mr. MATSON. I move that the committee do now rise. 
ar question was taken; and upon a division there were—ayes 15, noes 


fe, and we 
t striking out 


80 the motion was not a to. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. This bill seems to have been reported by Mr. 
TAYLOR, of Tennessee, who is not here. He says in the report that 
there are strong reasons for the increase of the pension, but these rea- 
sons do not seem to be embodied in the report. I ask, therefore, that 
the bill be passed over informally, retaining its place on the Calendar. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BRADY. The other bills from the Committee on Pensions on 
the Calendar immediately following this are also reported by Mr. Tay- 
LOR, who is absent; I move, therefore, that the committee rise. 

Mr. HALE. Toresas tie next tal on the Calendar, and I hope 
that motion will not be insisted upon. 

Mr. BRADY. I withdraw the motion. 


WILLIAM J. OWINGS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4097) 

for the relief of William J. Owings. 
The bill is as follows: 

Whereas, in conformity with an act of Congressapproved March 9, 1878, certifi- 
cate numbered 25639, for original-service pension dated March 6, 1883, was 
issued to Henry Owings, a pa 1 = Capt. James s Dudley’ s company of Ken- 
tucky militia in the war of 1812; 

Whereas said Henry Owings ed 8 1881, before said certificate was 
3 2 no estate Whatever, and no widow or child under sixteen years 
of age; 

Whereas William J, Owings, 3 County. 3 a son of said Henry 
Owings, had e entire care and the said Hen’ Owings, 


for ten years y pressa ung bis deat, he iien then very old and en- 

feebled by ag ace grees meg died on toe ete aforesaid in his eighty-fourth year; and 

Whereas u existing laws no money can be drawn on pension certifi- 

e except an amount sufficient to pay the expenses of the last sickness and 

burial of said deceased ner, a sum wholly inadequate to reimburse said 
William J. Owings for support of the deceased pensioner in his old age; 


whe i endl 

Be it £c., That the Commissioner of Pensions is directed to pay to 
William J 9 pa. of Randolph County, M the amount of pension which 
had accrued nry Owings, deceased, at at the time of his death, December 
1881, by — — of certificate numbered 25639, for original service pension, dat 


Mr. McMILLIN. Let us have the report in the case. 

The report (by Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR) is as follows: 

Ita g from the papers on file with the committee, in the shape of affi- 
davits and documenta from the Pension Office, that the recitations in the pre- 
amble of House bill 4097 are true, your committee recommend that the bill do 
pass, 

Mr. MATSON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee now rise. 
This matter is certainly going to excite a great deal of controversy. By 
the time we pass the bills through the House already recommended by 
the committee it will be quite late. 

The question was taken; and there were—ayes 14, noes 15. 

So the motion va not agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I can add but little to the facts em- 
bodied in the bill and the report. The report itself states the fact that 
the recitations in the preamble of the bill are correct. The papers are 
on file in the Pension Office. 

I have personal knowledge of some of the facts in the case, not a great 
deal. I knew this old soldier at the time of his death and for years 

rior to it. He was one of the oldest men in Randolph County, 
3 in the State of Missouri, when he died. He left no estate. This 
son had taken care of him for years before his death. The bill is to pay 


the amount of the accrued pension to the date of his death to the son. 
As I understand the law, only an amount 3 to pay the last sick - 
pas could be drawn by the administrator. In this case it would be 

ery hard to say when the last sickness He was very old and very 
Teeble—bedridden years before he died. is son, one of a large family. 
was the only one who took care of him, spent money on him, and cared 
for him in his last sickness, and buried him. It is comparatively a 
small sum of money, I do not know exactly the amount, but a very 
small sum, a few hundred dollars, Itis only just and equitable that 
the bill should pass. 

Mr. MATSON. Mr. Chairman, the bald proposition submitted to 
us by this bill is to pension a man who never served the United States 
a single day. That is all there is of it. We are asked to on a 
man who was not dependent upon anybody at all and to pay him a pen- 
sion, or a large sum of money as a pension, while it does not show that 
he the erga ina ieee dine pp Seats Se I say it is 
not right. There are many such cases. One case is now pending be- 
fore the Pensions Committee where the has been urging the com- 
mittee to allow a payment of $6,000 which has accrued. e father 
was helpless and was pensioned at $72per month. This is an effort to 
pension a man who never served the Government a day. If we are to 
vote great sums of money in the shape of pensions to men who never 
served the Government a single day it will break up the pension busi- 
ness = discredit it more than anything else. It will not do. It is 
not right. 

Mr. PRICE. There are two other considerations, it strikes me, that 
ought to have some ſorce: First, in the of this bill we are de- 
termining whoare the legal representatives of this deceased soldier. For 
my own part I have not sufficient evidence to determine that question. 
Then we are voting an indefinite amount. The gentleman who intro- 
duced this bill says it will only be a few hundred dollars. But it may 
amount to several thousand dollars, There should be some limit to the 
amount. And asI have said, there should be better evidence than this 
House has that this man is the legal representative of the soldier, who 
may have had some claim t the Government. And thirdly, Isay 
ea whole principle of this bill is wrong, and it should not pass this 


Mr. ROGERS. I had no idea of taking any part in the discussion on 
a pension question this evening. But I am not willing to let this bill 
pass without making some suggestions in regard to it. 

In the first place it is clear to me this bill never had any business be- 
fore the Committee on Pensions. If the point of order had been made 
it would certainly have gone to the Committee on Claims. I do not 
suppose that when the House authorized these evening sessions they 
ever dreamed that any business would be transacted except the passage 
of pension claims. 

There is a general law on this subject. Within my brief experience 
here two cases have fallen under my observation of the very class to 
which this one belongs. One was that of the widow of a soldier of the 
war of 1812. Her certificate was issued and reached her home two days 
before her death, but she was in that state that she was unable to make 
any assignment to any person to collect it. The result was I was a 
pealed to to take the certificate and obtain the amount. The only 
method under the law was to apply to the Treasury ent and 
show that the representative of the pensioner was entitled to it by rea- 
son of expenses incurred in the pensioner’s last sickness and for her 
burial charges. That is permitted by the general law. 

Another case recently where an army surgeon died. He 
had only one son. The widow survived but a short time. A certifi- 
cate was issued under similar circumstances, and within the last ten 
days the certificate was sent to me and I was compelled to to return it, 
because the pensioner had left ample means to bear the funeral charges 
and the expenses of his last sickness. 

We ought not to depart from the principle established by precedent 
and practice. In my judgment, if the attention of the House of Rep- 
resentatives was called to the fact that eight or ten or twenty members 
under the order of the House met here to pass pension bills on Friday 
evenings, and instead of that passed claims bills of this kind, the order 
certainly would be modified. If at these evening sessions private claims 
outside of pension bills can be brought here and be di of by a dozen 
members by common consent, I say that is not a safe to indulge in, 

For one I am unwilling this measure should be disposed of in this 
way. It went to the Committee on Pensions improperly. It is before 
this committee to-night improperly. I admit that since it has come 
here reported fromthe Pensions Committee the Chair would now over- 
rule any point of order. But if the point had been made at the proper 
time, then the matter would not have gone to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, and it should not have come here to-night. 

I invite the attention of the Chair to this provision of the rule: 

All proposed! on shall be referred to the committee named in the pre- 
— rule, as follows, namely: Subjects relating to the pensions of all the wars 
of the United States, x othar than the civil war, to the Committee on Pensions, 

“Subjects relating to all the wars of the United States other than 
the civil war.“ This does not relate to the wars of the United States. 
This does not relate to any pension matter; it has to do with appropri- 
ating a sum of money out of the Treasury to compensate a son who 
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took care of his father in his last days of illness; it is not a pension; it 
is not in the nature of a pension; it has no relation toa pension. Ido 
not think the House should take jurisdiction of a matter of this kind. 
It is a clear and distinct violation of the rules of the House and of the 
jurisdiction conferred on the House at these Friday evening sittings by 
special order, and I am not willing that this bill should pass until it is 
acted upon by this body in a full House, when it can have proper con- 
sideration. 1 thereſore move that the committee rise. It is useless to 
occupy more time on this bill to-night. 

Mr. PRICE. I desire to make this suggestion to the gentleman from 
Arkansas. Could we not make an arrangement by which this bill 
should go into the House to be acted upon when a quorum is present? 

Mr. ROGERS. Iam willing to agree to that. And at the proper 
time I will move to refer these bills to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. Including the one which has already 
been laid aside to be reported to the House? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRADY. I make the point of order that this committee has 
no right to take action of any other than pension matters. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will cause the special order to be read, 
under which the House meets on Friday evenings. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That on each Friday the House shall take a recess from 5 o'clock p. 
m. until 7.30 p. m., at which evening sessions private bills reported from the Com- 


mittee on Invalid Pensions and the Committee on Pensions, and bills reported 
from the Judiciary Committee to remove political disabilities only, be consid- 


The CHAIRMAN. The bill that is under consideration by the Com- 
mitteeof the Whole is unquestionably reported from the Committee on 
Pensions, and it is a private bill; and there is no question about the 
jurisdiction of this committee or of the House over this bill to-night 
under the special order. There is doubt in the mind of the Chair. as to 
whether under this special order the committee can go outside of the 
order to refer this bill or any other bill to any other committee. 

Mr. ROGERS. Permit me to say, Mr. Chairman, that I didnot make 
the point of order. I am entirely with the Chair upon that proposition. 
What I said was that the bill was improperly referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman tosay that 
the bill was improperly before this committee. 

Mr. ROGERS. Now? Notatall,sir. Itis properly before this com- 
mittee, but it was improperly referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has always construed this rulerigidly, 
and has repeatedly refused to entertain even a motion for unanimous 
consent that a member of the Committee on Invalid Pensions might 
come here on Friday night and report a bill so as to place it upon the 
Calendar; simply because the rule says that only reports from the two 
committees named, private bills on the Calendar, shall be considered at 
these Friday evening sessions. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. Chairman, I made the point of order, because I 
understood the gentleman from Arkansas to say that he moved to refer 
these two bills to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. ROGERS. I said that if it was in order I would do so at the 
proper time. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, why can not a motion be enter- 
tained at this time to report this bill to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it be referred to the Committee on Claims? 

The CHAIRMAN. That can be done. 

Mr. DOCKERY. If the gentleman in charge of this bill will con- 

‘sent, I will move that it be reported to the House with the recommenda- 
tion that it be referred to the Committee on Claims. 

The CHAIRMAN. That motion isin order. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. DocR ER] moves that the bill under consideration be 
laid aside to be reported to the House with the recommendation that 
the Committee of the Whole House be discharged from its further con- 
sideration, and that it be referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Chairman, Lalways regret when I am com- 
pelled to differ with the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. ROGERS] after 
he has oracularly spoken with regard to any matter of parliamentary 
law. I do it with great diffidence, but I submit, sir, that this bill has 
been referred by the House to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
that the statement of the gentlemanoranybody else that it has been im- 
properly referred is entirely gratuitous, There is no evidence of that 
at 


The House of Representatives has the power to refer its business to 
any committee it chooses, and there is nothing before this committee 
to satisfy me that this bill was not referred by unanimous consent to 
tle Committee on Pensions, that it was not properly so referred, that 
it was not properly reported to this House, or that it is not now prop- 
erly before this Committee of the Whole. The simple fact that it 
might have been referred in the ordinary way to another committee is 
not to my mind satisfactory proof that the course I have spoken of was 
not in fact taken by the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will interrupt the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] for a moment, to have read for the information 
of members the official record upon the bill. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen will see by this record that this bill 
has been twice acted on by the Speaker of the House. It was first re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions; that committee was dis- 

from its consideration, and under the order of the Speaker 
the bill was referred to the Committee on Pensions, and by that com- 
mittee ved was reported to the House and was placed upon the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Chairman, it often occurs in the House thata 
bill is introduced and the Speaker decides that it should go to a cer- 
tain committee, but by the action of the House it is sent to another 
committee. In other words, the House by its action can send a bill 
to any committee that it sees fit. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope that this proposed refer- 
ence will not be made, for it would be equivalent to killing the bill. 
I am a member of the committee to which it'is proposed to refer this 
bill. We have already had referred to that committee during this ses- 
sion about eighteen hundred bills. Over one thousand remain unacted 
upon, simply because with the most arduous attention to the duties of 
that committee the members have been unable to act upon them. To 
refer this bill to the Committee on Claims is, therefore, its certain 
death. May not an arrangement be made that it be left on the Pri- 
vate Calendar for action on Friday—not Friday evening ? 

Mr. BRADY. I move that the committee now rise. It is evident 
that we are wasting time in this discussion. 

Mr. PRICE. Lask the gentleman to withdraw that motion long 
enough to enable me to make a proposition which I hope will meet the 
approbation of the House. 

Mr. BRADY. We are wasting a great deal of time in the discussion 
of questions of parliamentary law; and from present indications this 
discussion may go on for two or three hours. 

Mr. PRICE. No time will be wasted by the motion which I pro- 
pose to make. I desire to submit a proposition that these four bills te 
which exceptions are taken be sent back to the House to be acted on 
when a quorum is present. At that time let the House do what it 
pleases. 

Mr. BRADY. I have no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that as to the bills which 
have been already laid aside to be reported to the House, the gentle- 
man’s proposition would have to be made after the rising of the com- 


ttee. 

Mr. PRICE. I know that this arrangement can only be made by 
general consent—— 

Mr. BRADY. After the committee rises, 

Mr. PRICE. Butwe can consent now that when the committee rises 
we shall adopt that course. 

Mr. BRADY. That is a matter for after consideration. 
my motion that the committee rise. 

The motion was to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. MOMILLIN having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. HATCH reported that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, having had under consideration the Private 
Calendar, had directed him to report sundry bills with various recom- 
mendations. 


I insist on 


SANFORD GOIN. 


Mr. TAULBEE. I ask unanimous consent that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar be discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 5870) granting a pension to Sanford 
Goin; and thatit be recommitted to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

There being no objection, it was ordered accordingly. 

PENSION BILLS PASSED. 

Bills of the following titles, reported without amendment from the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, were severally 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and being engrossed, were 
accordingly read the third time, and 3 

A bill (H. R. rs for the relief of Jane M. Langley; 

A bill (H. R. 4589) granting a pension to Frederick Bauman; 


A bill (H. R. 2011) granting a pension to Joseph Chalfant; 
A bill (H. R. 553) granting a pension to William J. Suffall; 
A bill (H. R. 4539) granting a pension to Ann Little; 

A bill (H. R. 5284) granting a pension to Rinaldo R. Somes; 
A bill (H. R. 5394) granting a pension to Sally Ann Bradley; 
A bill (H. R. 1782) granting a pension to Cornelia W. Ellis; 
A bill (H. R. 1821) granting a pension to Daniel Kain; 

A bill (H. R. 944) for the relief of Mary Jane Conrad; 

A bill (H. R. 5100) granting a pension to Eleanor Foust; 

A bill (H. R. 6389 ting a pension to Francis M. Moore; 
A bill (H. R. 5678) for the relief of Mrs. Martha A. Marble; 
A bill (H. R. 1651) for the relief of Rosina Heineman; 

A bill (H. R. 1593) for the relief of Sarah Manz; 

A bill (H. R. 1652) for the relief of Frances Hasenzahl; 
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A bill 5038) for the relief of Stephen Sauer; 

A bill 1548) for the relief of Ellen Crymble; 

A bill 5331 a pension to Emma M. Shiner; 

A bill 3836) granting a pension to James Dunbar; 

A bill granting a pension to Jenet L. Johnson; 

A bill 4517) granting a pension to Timothy Driscoll; 

A bill 1990) granting a pension to John Hunter; 

A bill ra peera ceded teh Colville; and 

A bill 8 pension to Joseph E. Van Horn. 

Mr. PRICE od bill (11. R. PR. 1138) to increase the pension of 
Mary E. Fillebrown was reached) said: I desire that this bill be laid 
aside till we get through the passage of bills to which there is no ob- 
jection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That will be done if there be no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. MATSON (when the bill (H. R. 2585) for the relief of the estate 
of Malitty Rose was reached) said: At the proper time I desire to move 


that this bill be recommitted to the Committee on Pensions. 
eee ne The bill will be laid aside informally 


Mr Mich CE (when the batua hie 81) granting | a pension to ret 
fe larson ae soared) een I desire that this bill be laid aside to 
be considered after the disposition of bills to which there is no objec- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill will be laid aside informally 
for the present. 

Amendments to the following bills reported from the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar were severally to, 
and the bills as amended were ordered to be and a third 
time; and being engrossed, they were accordingly read the third time, 

and 


A m (E, R. 473) granting a pension to William Boone; 

A bill (H. R iste . Ans Neto 

Ab 6 a m 

A bill H. K 4219 T i 

A bill (H. R. 4111) gran a pension to Minerva T. Thompson; 
A bill (H. R. 4615) for the relief of Ann Leddy; 

A bill 1 — to Amin O 

A bill (H. R. 2193) granting a pension to Amelia M. Green; 

A bill (H. R. 429 granting a pension to Harry McEthinny; and 
A bill (H. R. 403) granting a pension to Rachel W. H 


EMILY LOUISA SPICER. 


Mr. PRICE. Let the bill (H. R. 5506) granting a penson to Emily 
Louisa Spicer be set aside from those reported from Committee of 
the Whale House with amendments, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection, and that 
will accordingly be done. 

SAMUEL FROST. 


Mr. NEECE. What has become of the Samuel Frost bill? 

The SPEAKER tempore. That bill has been reported from the 
Committee of the Whole House with an amendment to the title and it 
will now be acted upon. 

The amendments t the bill (H. R. 4374) granting a pension to Sam- 
uel Frost were agreed to; and the bill as amended was ordered to be 

engrossed and read a third time; and being engrossed, it was accord- 
ly pe epee the third time, and 
o title of the bill was amended so as to read: „A bill to increase 
the pension of Samuel Frost.“ 

Mr. MATSON moved to reconsider the several votes by which bills 
had heen passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on tlie table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ESTATE OF MALITTY ROSE. 


Mr. MATSON. I now move, Mr. a er, that the bill (H. R. 2585) 
for the relief of the estate of ‘ose be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

Mr. HATCH, of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that under 
the special order of the House that motion is not in o er. 

The SPEAKER pro e 15 Clerk will read the order under 
which the session is held evenin 

The Clerk read as follows: 


m. until 7.30 p. m., W. I private bills reported D 
ttee on Invalid Pensions and the Committee on Pensio Aper bills reported 
from the Judiciary Committee to remove political disab only, be consid- 


ered. 


Mr. HATCH. I make the e pone Mr. Speaker, that the considera- 
tion of a bill on the Private Calendar reported from the Committee on 
Pensions or from the Committee on Invalid. Pensions does not carry with 
it the power under that order to remove the bill from this Cal- 
endar and send it to ano committee of the House. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, EATS no DOE en regarded as orac- 
ular I beg to difer with my friend from Missouri. Now, what does 
consider mean? If we can take up a bill and dispose of itfinally, either 
by passing it or rejecting it, it seems to me we can make any other dis- 


position of it which may to us seem best. We can lay iton the table 
or send it to any other committee. The order covers bills reported 
from the 8 on Invalid Pensions and from the Committee on 
Pensions (this is one of them; I do not know from which committee it 
has come), and also bills reported from the Judiciary Committee re- 
moving political disabilities, It occurs tomeif we can dispose of a bill 
finally and forever we may make any other disposition of it. To con- 
sider involves any action on the part of the House. 

Mr. MATSON. I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that a court which has jur- 
isdiction and the right to make final disposition of a matter has the 
right to make any interlocutory order during the This 
motion to refer to the Committee on Claims is in the nature of an in- 
terlocutory order, and I think there can be no question about the power 
of the House to take that action. 

Mr. PETERS. Ifthe point of order of the gentleman from Missouri 
is correct, then this House can enter into no arrangement by which a 
bill may go to the Calendar to be considered as unfinished business 
when the House next assembles to consider this class of business. 

Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania. I would inquire what bill is under 
consideration? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill (H. R. 2585) for the relief of 
the estate of Malitty Rose. 

The Chair is ready to rule upon the point of order. 

Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania. I should like to be heard for a mo- 
ment before final action is taken upon that bill. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The Chair has had read the order under 
which the House assembles to-night, and begs leave to state that the 
limitation therein is as to the character of business that shall be én- 
tered upon, and is not a limitation as to what the House shall do with 
that business when under consideration. The Chairis of opinion that 
this is the 8 oint in the question. 

Now, the Chair it will not be insisted that as to the bills re- 
ported from the Committee on Pensions, Invalid Pensions, and those 
reported from the Committee on the Judiciary removing political dis- 
abilities, there is any limitation that a applies, by the order under which 
the House now assembles, which would exist if these bills were being 
considered at any other time than on Friday evening, and the question 
is whether the House in limiting the class of business to be ee 
has limited the method in which it shall be considered, or limited the 
House in the course it shall take with reference to it. 

The Chair is of opinion that no such limitation isintended; and that 
the House to-night, while it could not enter upon any other than the 
three classes of reports mentioned in the order, has as plenary power 
over those three classes of business as it would have at any other time, 
and therefore overrules the point of order, and thinks the House may 
commit the bill. 

Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania. In regard to this bill I will just 
state that I do not think it was improperly committed in the first in- 
stance to the Committee on Pensions. I believe that it was undoubt- 
edly within the power of the Speaker of the House to refer the bill to 
the Committee on Pensions under the rule, as it is unquestionably a 
pension matter, and I believe it was properly before that committee and 
was properly reported by them, and without objection passed the Com- 
mittee of the Whole and is now on its final passage before the House. 

Now there is no doubt of the power of the House in recommitting 
to the same committee; but to change the disposition of the bill, or to 
take away all right of the committee to tho consideration of the bill 
when on its final passage after it has been referred, and undoubtedly 
by a power which the House had, even if it was admitted that it had 
been improperly referred to it, I think there is great doubt. For if this 
does not apply to the Pension Committee it is hard to tell what com- 
mittee it applies to. It is entirely a pension matter, clear and plain. 
This House made no objection to the reference or to action being taken 
on it at that time. 

I have no objection to any action on the bill that will put it before 
the whole House. I am willing to risk its merits before the whole 
House when every member is in his seat, for if they have any respect 
for the law or common honesty it will undoubtedly pass. 

Mr. PERKINS. I wish to offer a substitute for the motion of the 
gentleman from Indiana, that the bill be laid aside to retain its place 
on the Calendar, to be considered in fall House when it may be reached 
on the Calendar, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That can only be done by unanimous 


consent. 

Mr. PERKINS. Then I ask unanimous consent that that order be 
made. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. PRICE. To facilitate matters and obtain action as rapidly as 
possible, I move that the three bills of the House, numbered 1138, to 
increase the pension of Mary E. Fillebrown; 81, » granting ahr Tout to 
Margaret B. Harwood; and 5506, granting a pension to Louisa 
Spicer, take the same order as this, and go over as unfinished paanan 
to be considered by a full House atany time that they a fee reached. 
I ask consent that they retain their places on the Calen: and take 
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Mr. MATSON. I have one ion to make. I think the House 
will be a little impatient to have the bills thrust upon them at any 
other time than Friday, when private bills are called up for considera- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is of opinion that they would 
goover until Friday. 

Mr. MATSON. ‘The Speaker of the House ruled on last Monday 
that when the previous question had been ordered upon the 
a bill it came up for consideration and final action on Monday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That would be the case if the bill 
had been engrossed and read the third time, and the previous question 
had been ordered upon its passage. In this case the previous question 
is not ordered. $ 

Mr. MATSON. Ido not want the bills to be unduly thrust upon 
the House. 

Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania. Are not these bills on their passage 
now ? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Noton their final passage now. They 
were laid aside, objection being made to them at the time, by consent; 
and they were not included in the list of those ordered to be engrossed 
and read the third time. 

Mr. ELY. I desire to make this inquiry: Whether if these bills are 
passed over by unanimous consent until next Friday, when we will have 
a quorum of the House present, they will then take precedence of other 
private bills? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Thatisa point the Chair would hardly 
like to decide at this time. It would depend on what action is taken 
hereafter to-night on them and on the state of other business when the 
subject is resumed. - 

Mr. BRADY. In the case of the bill increasing the pension of Mrs. 
Mitchell, considered in the Committee of the Whole two Fridays ago, 
the action contemplated was taken, but it was overruled by the 
and the House. That bill came up on Monday last as unfinished busi- 
ness. 

Mr. WINANS. The previous question having been ordered on it. 

TheSPEAKER. Where the previous question is ordered on a bill it 
comes up the first thing the next day aſter ing the Journal. The 
previous question has not been ordered on these bills, and that is the 
reason why the Chair did not like to forestall the action that might be 
taken by the House when they should come up. Is there objection to 
the motion of the gentleman from Wisconsin? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. MATSON. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 10 o’clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARKSDALE: Papers relating to the claim of Mary S. Dar- 
den, of Hinds County, Mississippi—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BLOUNT: Petition of L. R. Casan, administrator, praying 
that the war claim of James Stevens, late of Wilkinson County, Geor- 
gia, be referred to the Court of Claims—to the same committee. 

By Mr. BOUTELLE: Petition of citizens of Millbridge, Me., for a 
law to allow masters and mates of sailing vessels to be licensed as pi- 
lots—to the Select Committee on American Ship-building and Ship- 
owning Interests. 

By Mr. C. E. BROWN: Papers relating to the claim of. Enoch Ja- 
cobs—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. T. M. BROWNE: Petition of M. V. Coons and 53 others, cit- 
izens of Jay County, Indiana, for an increase of pension for the disa- 
bility of deafness—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUCK: Memorial of Hartford, Conn., concerning the abo- 
lition of the Presidency—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURROWS: Petition against the suspension of silver coin- 
age—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. CANDLER: Petition of Thomas J. Gastly and others, citizens 
of Habersham County; of Hon. John W. Owen and others, citizens of 
Toccoa, and of Hon. James Withrow and others, citizens of Georgia, for 
national aid to education—to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of producers and manufacturers of American marbles— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CONGER: Memorial of Linden monthly meeting of Friends, 
of Dallas County, Iowa, and of Stewart monthly meeting of Friends, 
of Iowa, praying for legislation to promote peace among nations, for 
the creation of a tribunal of international arbitration, and for other 
purposes—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAIN: Pa in the case of John Friery and of Joseph E. 
Wilson—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, papers in the case of heirs of David G. Burnett—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CUTCHEON: Memorial of District Assembly 83, Knights of 
Labor, of Manistee, Mich., in favor of prohibiting the employment of 


By DINGLEY: Petition of Samuel Watts and others, ship-own- 
ers and ship-masters, of Th: Me., and of New York city, for 
the passage of a bill to place American sailing vessels on the same basis 
as to pilotage as American steam-vessels—to the Select Committee on 
American Ship-building See ee 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Petition of T. D. Sticktee and others, for 
the passage of the bill authorizing the construction of the Arthur Kill 


of | bridge—to the Committee on Commerce. 


Also, memorial against tax on aleohol—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, paper relating to the case of Rebecca Rhoads and of H. L. Gaul, 
for pensions—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, letters of Captain Kellers, for the passage of the bill authoriz- 
ing the three-battalion organization of infantry—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, letter of Capt. George M. Randall, advocating the passage of the 
Manderson bill—to thesame committee. 

Also, resolutions of hical Union No. 86, of Reading, Pa., 
opposing the passage of Senate bill 191—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, resolution of Philadelphia Drug Exchange against the increase 
of postage on fourth-class matter—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

Also, resolution of Board of Trade of Reading, Pa., opposing increase 
of on fourth-class matter—to the same committee. 

y Mr. EUSTACE GIBSON: Petition of steamboatmen and citizens 
of the Ohio and Kanawha Valleys, praying for an appropriation for the 
purpose of dredging and opening the shoals in the Great Kanawha 
River, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. 

Also, sundry petitions of citizens of the Ohio and Kanawha Valleys, 
and steamboatmen, praying for the establishment of a United States 
marine hospital at Point Pleasant, W. Va., and to make said town a 
port of entry—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. HALE: Petition of citizens of Sullivan County, Missouri, in 
favor of law recommended by the pension committee of the Grand 
Army of the Republic—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. D. B. HENDERSON: Letter from the editors of the Dubuque 
(Iowa) Telegraph, Trade Journal, Herald, and Times, remonstrating 
against an increase of postage on fourth-class mail matter—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 

Also, paper from the Iowa State Teachers’ Association, favoring the 

of the Blair educational bill—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. HERMAN: Petition of the Zena Spring Valley Grange, Ore- 
gon, that the 412}-grain silver dollar be placed on a par with the gold 

ollar, ahd to this end that a pro rata part of the bonded indebtedness 
be paid in silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, memorial of city council of city of Portland, Oreg., asking 
that the Crater Lake National Park in Oregon, now set apart by the 
President, be also set apart by act of Congress—to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petition of 30 business firms of Greenville, Ala., 
asking for the enactment of House bill 1621, to prevent the imposition 
of State or local license upon commercial travelers—to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. J. T. JOHNSTON: Petition of Jackson Van Hook and 300 
others, soldiers and citizens of Montgomery County; and of J. M. 
Plunkett and 52 others, soldiers and citizens of Montgomery County, 
Indiana, asking for the passage of House bill 3320, pensioning all Union 
soldiers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFFOON: Petition of Judge C. C. Ball, R. D. Vance, B. G. 
Wilt, and others, citizens of Henderson, Ky., asking for a public build- 
ing in the city of Henderson—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. LINDSLEY: Petition for the passage of laws asked for by 
the committee of the Grand Army of the Republic—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLS: Petition of J. Z. Miller and others, citizens of Bell 
County, Texas, praying for improvement of Sabine Pass, Texas—to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. MOFFATT: Petition of J. M. Wilkinson, Daniel H. Ball, 
T. B. Spear, and 50 others, citizens of Marquette, Mich., for the en- 
largement and greater security of the harbor at Marquette, Lake Su- 
perior—to the same committee. j 

By Mr. MORROW: Petition of citizens of California, in favor of a 
protective duty on chicory—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial ‘of Assembly No. 855, Knights of Labor, of Sacra- 
mento, Cal., favoring the construction of the Hennepin Canal by the 
National Government—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. NEAL: Petition of Elizabeth F. Carter, of Warren County, 
Tennessee, asking for an invalid pension—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


By Mr. CHARLES O'NEILL: Pa in the case of John A. Wagner, 
for relieſ—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. PERKINS: Resolutions of Local Assembly No. 3175, Knights 
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of Labor, of Coffeyvill 
Chinese immigration to 
of not more than $2 nor less than $1.25 per day from 


Kans., demanding legislation prohibiting 
United States, and a tariff duty 
giving 
1 ent to Chinese labor, this tariff to be paid to the Government 
irty days in advance; and demanding other legislation to carry 

these provisions into effect—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. SAYERS: Petition of W. A. Little, in reference to pay of the 
general-service men—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SCRANTON: Petition of members of the Bar Association of 
Monroe County, Pennsylvania, for of House bill 2124, provid- 
ingan additional place for holding the United States courts in the west- 
ern district of Pennsylvania—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SINGLETON: Petition of Mrs, Mary Vance, widow of J. J. 
Vance, deceased, for reference of claim to the Court of Claims—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SPOONER: Additional evidence relating to House bill 6283 

ting a pension to Jane D. Mumford—to the Committee on Invalid 
ensions. 

By Mr. STEELE: Petition of J. T. Brotherton and 75 others, of Roll, 
Ind., asking for unlimited coinage of silyer—to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weigh and Measures. 

By Mr. E. B. TAYLOR: Petition of citizens of Ohio, praying for the 
preservation of the public domain—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. J. R. THOMAS: Papers in the claim of A. J. Duncan, of 
Nashville, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Clai 

By Mr. VAN SCHAICK: Petition of citizens of Wood County, Wis- 
consin, ing that the right of suffrage be extended to women, and 
that the clause in the Edmunds bill disfranchising the women of Utah 
be stricken out—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the city of Manitowoc, Wis., for the erection of a 
suitable breakwater for the harbor at that city—to the Committee on 


Rivers and Harbors. 
By Mr. WHEELER: Papers relating to the claim of Thomas H. Rey- 
derdale County, Alabama 


nolds and of William N. Phillips, of 
to the Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. A. C. WHITE: Affidavit in support of House bill 6266, for 
the relief of Philip Arner—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. MILO WHITE: Petition of citizens of Minnesota for regu- 
lation of fraudulent dairy products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 


The following petitions, praying Congress for the enactment of a law 
requiring scientific temperance instruction in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, in the Territories, and in the Military and Naval 
Academies, the Indian and colored schools supported wholly or in part 
by money from the national Treasury, were presented and severally 
referred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. C. H. ALLEN: Of Rey. William E. Wolcott and 30 other cler- 
gymen, 28 physicians, 24 lawyers, 54 teachers, 105 business men, and 
32 officers of temperance and other societies of Essex and Middlesex 
Counties, Massachusetts. 

By Mr. BOUTELLE: Of Rev. George W. Chester and 13 other cler- 
gymen, 7 physicians, 13 lawyers, 35 teachers, 119 business men, and 39 
officers of tem ce and other societies of Aroostook, Penobscot, Pis- 
cataquis, and Washington Counties, Maine. 

By Mr. FULLER: Of Rey. Newell W. Bexby and 13 other clergy- 
men, 9 physicians, 3 lawyers, 13 teachers, 125 business men, and 11 
officers of temperance and other societies of Clayton, Howard, Mitchell, 
and Fayette Counties, Iowa. 

By Mr. T. J. HENDERSON: Of Hon. L. E. Rice and 15 other law- 
yers, 28 clergymen, 9 physicians, 47 teachers, 83 business men, and 82 
officers of temperance and other societies of Whiteside, Lee, and Put- 
nam Counties, Illinois, 

By Mr. HINES: Of Rev. George H. Neal and 18 other clergymen, 6 
physicians, 2 lawyers, 8 teachers, 104 business men, and 32 officers of 
temperance and other societies of Gloucester, Salem, and Camden 
Counties, New Jersey. i 

By Mr. STRAIT: Petition of Hon. James Hunter and 1 other law- 
yer, 4 physicians, 5 clergymen, 21 teachers, 69 business men, and 6 
officers of temperance and other societies of Rice and Goodhue Coun- 
ties, Minnesota. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, March 13, 1886. 
FUNERAL SERVICES OF SENATOR JOHN F. MILLER. 


The Chaplain, Rev, E. D. HUNTLEY, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Let us pray. 

Almighty God, helpus to come into Thy presence with thanksgiving, 
and into Thy courts with praise; for that Thou art good Thy wondrous 
works declare; and Thy goodness extendeth even unto us, for as individ- 
uals Thou hast tly blessed us, and as a nation Thou hast set us as a 
city upon a hill whose light can not be hid. 

Grant, we pray Thee, that the light which is within us may never 
become darkness, but may it be so replenished that across the darkest 


night our institutions may flash signals of encouragement and cheer to 
the weary, heavy-laden peoples of the earth. 

Again Thy servant Death has come among us and brought a glad 
release to a weary, patient sufferer. We thank Thee that our brother 
was enabled through grace to triumph in the presence of forces which 
dissolved this earthly tabernacle and ed his moying into the build- 
ing of God, that house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens, 
Help us to live like him, that like him we also may know, when our 
heart and our flesh faileth, what it is to have Thee as the strength of 
our heart and our portion forever. 

We beg thesweet ministries of grace for the afflicted family. Accom- 
pany them on their sad, long, lonely journey to their distant home; 
and in Thine own good time may they be permitted to rejoice again in 
the companionship of him who has preceded them into the region of 
the blessed, the land of the hereafter. 

We ask it in the name of Jesus Christ, our Mediator and Redeemer, 


Amen. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By order of the Senate the usual 
business will be suspended this day to enable the Senate to participate 
in the funeral ceremonies deemed appropriate on the death of JOHN F. 
23 late an honored member of this body from the State of Cali- 

fornia. $ 

At five minutes past 12 o’clock the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, preceded by the Sergeant-at-Arms and Clerk, and headed by 
the Speaker and Chaplain, entered the SenateChamber. The Speaker 
was escorted to a seat at the right of the President pro tempore of the 
Senate; the Clerk and Chaplain at the Secretary’s desk; and the mem- 
pes of the House were escorted to the seats on the floor provided for 

em. 

They were soon followed by the Chieſ- Justice and associate justices 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, the diplomatic corps, and 
the President and his Cabinet Ministers, who were respectively es- 
corted to the seats assigned them on the floor of the Senate Chamber. 

At half past 12 o’clock the casket containing the remains of the de- 
ceased Senator was brought into the Senate Chamber, preceded by 
Rev. WILLIAM A. LEONARD, D. D., rector of Saint John’s church, of 
Washington city, and escorted by the committees of arrangements of 
the two Houses and pall-bearers selected from the Loyal Legion, and 
followed by members of the family and friends of the deceased. 

The burial service of the Episcopal Church, with appropriate col- 
lects from the offices of the church, was read by Rev. Dr. NARD. 

The benediction was pronounced by Rev. Dr. HUNTLEY, Chaplain 
of the Senate. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The funeral ceremonies deemed ap- 
3 to this occasion in the Senate Chamber are now terminated. 

e consign all that is mortal ofour brother to the custody of an officer 
of the Senate and a committee of its members, to be conveyed to his 
home on the Pacific, and there committed for burial to those who have 
honored him and loved him so much when living. The Senate as a 
body will now attend the remains to the station. 

. CONGER. I move that the Senate adjourn with a view to attend 
the funeral to the station. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 120’clock and 50 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, March 13, 1886. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. 
H. MILBURN, D. D., as follows: 

Almighty and Eternal God, from whom we come, to whom we go, 
our days upon the earth are as a hand-breadth, and yet Thou biddest 
us in this theater of time to bear ourselves as sons of the Highest and 
heirs of 1 Help us, we se ap by temperance, chas- 
tity, patience, gentleness, long-suffering, love of truth, honor, to purge 
3 from the stains of this earthly mold, to pats in humility 
and reverence before Thee; so that when our end on earth shall come 
there shall be none of the skulking of cowardice nor the fear of death; 
but may we calmly as Thy children enter Thy presence, and at Thy 
right hand with open vision behold the realities of character, of Thy 
nature, and that which Thou hast pasa us, men on earth, men in 
heaven, sons of God, We ask through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

FUNERAL OF SENATOR JOHN F. MILLER. 

The SPEAKER. In compliance with the order made yesterday the 
House will now repair in a body to the Senate Chamber to attend the 
funeral services of the late Senator MILLER, of California. 

The House, headed by the Speaker, accordingly (at 120’clock and 3 
minutes p. m.) ed to the Senate Chamber. 

The House reassembled at 12 o’clock and 57 minutes p. m. 

Mr. MCKENNA. I think, Mr. Speaker, it would not be improper for 
this House to adjourn again in respect to the memory of the late Sen- 
rs MILLER. ‘Therefore I make the motion that the House do now ad- 

ourn, 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 120’clock and 58 min- 
utes p. m.) the House adjourned. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEACH: Petition of Robert Potts, for a pension—to the 
Tommittce on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUTTERWORTH: Memorial of William H. Gill, praying for 
authority to prosecute a suit in the Court of Claims to recover the pro- 
ceeds of cotton which was the property of the memorialist—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CANDLER: Petition of W. T. Nesbitt and 70 others, citizens 
of Norcross; and of Hon. R. D. Winn, Hon. J. D. Spence, and 205 oth- 
ers, citizens of Gwinnett Cony; Georgia, for national aid to common 
schools—to the Committee on Education. 

ra for pehara Di paman of gae of erde vise er aes 
ing legislation for the purpose of applying surplus money to interna 
improvement, &c.—to the Committee os Sereas and Canals. 

By Mr. JOSEPH: Papers in the claim of William Ivers, of Santa Fé, 
N. Mex.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LANDES: Petition of C. W. Sanger and 43 others, citizens of 
Xenia, Clay County, Ilinois, praying for free coinage of silyer—to the 
Committee on Coi Weigh Measures. 

By Mr. LONG: Memorial of Knights of Labor, Local Assembly No. 
3979, of Campello, Mass., in behalf of the Hennepin Canal—to the 
Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. MILLS: Petition of citizens of Bell County, Texas, prayin, 
5 Ceen water at Galveston, Tex.—to the Committee on Rivers anı 

rbors. 

By Mr. NEAL: Petition of F. A. Carden and Nancy C. Carden, widow 
of D. D. Carden, deceased, for pay and bounty for service in the Fourth 
Cavalry, Tennessee Volunteers, by the said F. A. Carden and D. D. 
Carden—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of J. M. Morrison, of Warren County, Tennessee, ask- 
ing that the Postmaster-General be required to obey the act of March 
3, 1883, in regard to the salaries of certain postmasters—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. ROMEIS: Petition of A. Kisman and 70 others, citizens of 
Vermillion, Ohio, asking for an appropriation to improve harbor—to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbora. 

By Mr. SCRANTON: Petition of members of Wyoming County 
(Pennsylvania) bar, for passage of House bill 2124, concerning judicial 
districts of Pennsylvania—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHARLES STEWART: Petition of certain citizens of Fort 
Worth, Tex., requesting that Fort Worth be made a port of entry—to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. THROCKMORTON: Petition of citizens of Sherman, Tex., 
asking for a sufficient 5 to insure deep water at Galveston, 
Tex. — to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of citizens of Wichita County, Texas, for the same— 
to the same committee. 

By Mr. TUCKER: Petition of Mrs, Fannie J. Weekes, of Virginia, 
for relief to the Committee on the Post Office and Post-Roads. 


The following petitions, pra Congress to place the coinage of silver 
upon an equality with gold; t there be issued coin certificates of on 
two, and five dollars, the same being made a legal tender; that one an 
two dollar legal-tender notes be issued, and that the public debt be paid 
as rapidly as possible by applying for eee idle surplus now 
in the Treasury, were presented and sev y referred to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures: 
By Mr. DOCKERY: Of 110 citizens of Daviess County, Missouri. 


The SSTA Rp praying Congress for the enactment of a law 
requiring scientific temperance instruction in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, in the Territories, and in the Military and Naval 
Academies, the Indian and colored schools supported wholly or in part 
by money from the national Treasury, were presented and severally 
referred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. CANDLER: Of Hon. J. D. Spence, Hon. R. D. Winn, and 
205 others, citizens of Gwinnett County, Georgia; of W. T. Nesbit, 
Hon, J. P. Simmons, and 70 others, citizens of Norcross, Ga. 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, March 15, 1886. 


Prayer by Rey. E. D. HUNTLEY, D. D. 
The Journals of the proceedings of Friday and Saturday last were 
Tead and approved. 


ELECTION OF CHAPLAIN. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I beg to offer a privileged resolution at this time, 
if there be no objection, and I ask for its present consideration. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 


XVII——149 


The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: À 


Resolved, That Rey. John G. Butler, ofthe city of Washin be, and he hereby 
is, appointed Chaplain to the Senate in the place of Rev. ED Benig. who has 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I ask for the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion, if there be no objection. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Before the question is put on agreeing to the reso- 
lution, I wish to state, although I know it is not common to say any- 
thing, that I am sure all of us may express in this informal way, asit 
is not customary to do it formally, our good wishes to our retiri Chap- 
lain, whose intercourse with us personally has been so agreeable, and 
our ho that his future may be as pleasant as his past has been. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adoption of 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 3039) to refund to Denton & Sage, of Chicago, III., 
the sum of $1,549.67, duties paid on sixty hogsheads of sugar, was 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance, 

STEAMSHIP OZAMA. 


The bill (H. R. 5219) to provide an American register for the steam- 
ship Ozama, of New York city, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. FRYE. The Committee on Commerce has reported a bill for the 
relief of that vessel in terms exactly like this, and therefore I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill instead of being referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce may take the place of the Senate bill already on 
the Calendar, and that the Senate bill may be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Are the bills of the same character? 

Mr. FRYE. They are exactly word for word. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine asks that 
House bill 5219 may take the place on the Calendar of the Senate bill 

ried favorably Tom the Committee on Commerce. If there be no 
objection that order will be made. The title of the corresponding 
Senate bill will be read. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 1403) to provide foran American regis- 
ter for the steamship Ozama, of New York city. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection this bill 
will be postponed indefinitely. It is so ordered. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. CONGER presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Ingersoll, 
Mich., and a petition of Knights of Labor of Bay County, Michigan, 
pra for the construction by the Government of the Hannepin Ca- 
nal; which were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. McMILLAN presented a memorial of Knights of Labor, Local 
Assembly No. 4707, of Winona, Minn., praying for liberal appropriations 


from the us revenue for the construction of works of internal im- 
rovement of national importance, ER aep for the construction 
yy the Government of the Hennepin ; which was referred to the 


Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Minneapolis monthly meeting of 
Friends, Minnesota, praying for the passage of the bill (S. 355) to pro- 
mote among nations, for the creation of a tribunal for interna- 
tional arbitration, and for other purposes; which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon, presented a memorial of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Astoria, Oreg.; which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States of America: 


The Chamber of Commerce of Asto 
the necessities of dee: 


ion and consequent settlement and develop- 

ment of the State of n, the Territories of Nylon dee Montana, and Idaho, 

Seer badaia e which passes to and from the ocean by the Columbla 
ver. 


The ing commercial importance of the portion of country forming the 
r e 
vesse ‘ore n value 81. cross 

te —— ercial A ion) ae lea foreign 

a year of gene comm epression), c rances, fore over 

the bar were 118 n 120,00 tons with cargoes valued at 88.530, 

429, independent of the San and coastwise shipments, which aggre- 

in value $5,000,000 more. 
trade is also swelled by the extension of the Northern Pacific 


regon Short-line ways. 
orig ie the imperfection of the channel, the tax per ton is nearly $1.25. 
gi began last year the work of building a jetty to improve 
the channel, which is in e Mla dheis eee and recent ex tion by a 
committee a) ted 1 2 7 demonstrates that the work already done 
is substan and that plan adopted by the board of engineers will, if carried 
to completion, surely acecomplish the desired object of securing a permanent 
deep channel over the bar. 
That there is urgent need that the work should be prosecuted iy nek and 
rapidly to insure speedy completion, and there is no doubt that if the work can 
be carried on without interm n the total cost may be reduced by thousands 


of dollars, 
The chamber therefore urges upon Con; the importance of appropriating 
the full amount of $1,330,000 for the 5 of the work the present year, as 
recommended by the Chief of neers; and, in order that the work shall 
resumed at as early a day as possible, would suggest the advisability of 
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the engineer in charge that an ropriation commensurate with the importance 
J! A0 ition to call for bids on con- 
tracts for stone and other materials necessary fore the resumption of the 


work. 
By order of the Chamber of Commerce of Astoria, Oreg., Fel 27, 1886. 
* SEs A BOWLBY. 
x President Astoria Chamber of Commerce, 


[SEAL] E. C. HOLDEN, Secretary. 
Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon, presented a memorial of the Chamber 
of Commerce of ia, Oreg., which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 
To the Congress of the United Stales of America: 
The Chamber of Commerce of 9 
a United 


honorable body to cause to be establ — 
a suitable point on the south side of the entrance to the Columbia River, for the 


8 reasons: 

First. For the protection of the lives and property of the two thousand fisher- 

men employed by the salmon canneries year from the Ist of April to the 

3lst day of July, pursuing in open boat their dangerous calling in these waters. 
Second, On account of the annual increase of the number of vessels 


large 
crossing in and out of the mouth of the Columbia River at all times ol raar; 


memoralize your 
statio: 


exposing, as a matter of course, more and more lives to the 
also, the list of disasters which have in cree) — occurred to shipping, proves 
that more shi; ashore on the north side of the entrance. 


go € 

Third. the ship-channel over the bar is much nearer the southern than 
the northern shore line at the mouth of the river, andin heavy weather in case 
ora tive see betes pres penta Soe shes EAN on the EAE AAD onthe 

ves long was e for crew on the n e, owing 
the distance, to reach the scene of disaster, 

This chamber would represent that during every season the lives of 
many fishermen have been lost which might have been sa the station now 
applied for been established. The salmon fishing grounds are nearest the south- 
ern shore, and it is not an unfrequent occurrence for fishing boats to be caught 
suddenly at the turn of the tide and capsize in the ; the occupants fre- 
quently regain their boat, but being unable to right it drift out to sea and are 
lost for want of that assistance a life-saving crew stationed here could render. 

The cost of the establishment of a life-saving station at the point desired 
would be small as to the Government buildings made vacant by the removal 
pf the troops from Fort Stevens could be utilized for the 3 

Therefore, this chamber, in the interests of common humanity, urgently re- 
quests that this memorial may ve favorable consideration at your han 

Ordered by the chamber, this 27th day of February, 1886. 420 

2 WLBY * 


President of Astoria’ of Commerce, 
Attest: 


[sean] E. C. HOLDEN, Secretary. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon, presented a petition of citizens of Oregon 
praying that an appropriation of $300,000 be made for the completion 
of improvements at Yaquina Bay; which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

Mr. TELLER presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Silver Flume, 
Colo., praying for the construction by the Government of the Hennepin 
Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. SEWELL. I present a petition by ladies residing in Mor- 
tis County, New Jersey, headed by Mrs. Theodore F. Randolph, the 
widow of my late distinguished predecessor in this body, and numer- 
dusly by some of the 3 in that section, praying for 
the lishment of postal savings- I move that the petition be 
referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SPOONER presented a petition of the Knights of Labor of 
Whitewater, Wis., pra; for the construction by the Government of 
the H in Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. FR 8 petitions of Knights of Labor of Frankfort and 
Saco, in the State of Maine, praying that liberal tions be 
made for works of internal improvement, and in the plan for 
the construction of the Hennepin Canal; which were refe to the 
ates i sated » petit tition of 14 cl 7 physici 

e resented a on a petition o en, 7 physicians, 
7 pecker = teachers, BS business men, and 16 officers of temperance 
and other societies of York and Cumberland Counties, Maine, praying 
for the enactment of a law requiring scientific temperance instruction 
in schools under Federal jurisdiction iction; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. MAXEY presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Jefferson, 
Tex., praying for the restoration of wages in the Government Printing 
Office to a certain former rate; which was referred to the Committee 
on Printing. 

Mr. JACKSON presented the petition of Tom W. Neal and other 
citizens of Dyer County, Tennessee, praying that Co detach the 
county of Dyer from the eastern division of the western judicial dis- 
trict of Tennessee, and attach the same to the western division of the 
district; which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WALTHALL presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Mc- 
Comb city, Miss., praying for the construction by the Government of 
the Hennepin Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Com- 


merce. 

Mr. BUTLER presented a memorial of citizens of Boisé City, Idaho, 
remonstrating against a division of that Territory; which was referred 
to the Committee on Territories. 

Mr. DAWES presented petitions of Knights of Labor of Milton, Lynn, 
and Lowell, in the State of Massach praying forthe construction 
by the Government of the Hennepin which were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of 31 clergymen, 25 physicians, 24 law- 


yers, 45 teachers, 102 business men, and 32 officers of temperance and 
other societies, of Essex and Middlesex Counties, Massachusetts, pray- 
ing for the enactment of a law requiring scientific temperance instruc- 
= n under Federal jurisdiction; which was ordered to lie on 

e table. 

Mr. LOGAN. I present a petition of the State Assembly of Knights 
of Labor of Illinois, setting forth the condition of the labor interests of 
the country and praying for the construction by the Government of the 
Hennepin Canal. I move that the petition be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LOGAN presented a petition of 35 clergymen, 15 physicians, 13 
lawyers, 53 teachers, 190 business men, and 76 officers of temperance 
and othersocieties, of Whiteside, Lee, and Putnam Counties, in the State 
of Illinois, praying for the enactment of a law requiring scientific tem- 
perance instruction in schools under Federal jurisdiction; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SAWYER presented a memorial of the Woman’s Suffrage Asso- 
ciation of Wood County, Wisconsin, in favor of submitting a sixteenth 
amendment to the Constitution to the several States conferring the elect- 
ive franchise on women; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of merchants and shippers of the city 
of Superior, Wis., remonstrating against the consolidation of the ports 
of Superior, Wis., and Duluth, Minn., with the custom-house at Du- 
luth; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of 34 clergymen, 33 physicians, 
35 lawyers, 51 teachers, 191 business men, and 34 officers of temper- 
ance and other societies, of the State of Illinois, praying for the enact- 
ment of a law requiring scientific tem instruction in schools 
under Federal jurisdiction; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Belleville, III., 
praying for the construction by the Government of the Hennepin Canal; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HARRISON presented a petition of 23 clergymen, 18 physicians, 
9 lawyers, 44 teachers, 100 business men, and 49 officers of temperance 
and other societies, of Henry and Wayne Counties, Indiana, and a pe- 
tition of 18 cl 9 physicians, 49 lawyers, 85 teachers, 161 busi- 
ness men, and 9 officers of temperance and other societies, of Clay, 
Montgomery, and Parke Counties, Indiana, praying for the enactment 
of a law requiring scientific temperance instruction in schools under 
Federal jurisdiction; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of inns Labor of Wabash, Oakland, 
and South Bend, in the State of praying that liberal appro- 
priations be made for public works, and especially for the construction 
by the Government of the Hennepin Canal; which were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HOAR presented petitions of Knights of Labor of Campello, 
Lowell, Milton, and Rockport, in the State of Massachusetts, praying 
for the construction by the Government of the Hennepin Canal; which 
were referred to the Committee on Commerce, 

Mr. BROWN. I present the petition of John W. a member 
of the committee on legislation of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association, praying that the taxon alcohol to be used in medicine and 
the arts be materially reduced or that the act which imposes it be en- 
tirely repealed. I move that the petition be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 


to. 

Mr. CAMERON presented resolutions adopted by local assemblies of 
Knights of Labor of Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania, and of Phœ- 
nixville, Pa., favoring the construction by the Government of the Hen- 
nepin Canal; which were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

e also presented lutions 5 of Ssh e of Read- 
ing, Pa., remonstrating against pro; increase of postage on 
fourth-class mail matter; which were referred to the Committee on 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads. : 

He also presented a petition of 26 clergymen, 21 physicians, 1 lawyer, 
64 teachers, 150 business men, and 54 officers of temperance and other 
societies, of Mercer and Armstrong Counties, Pennsylvania, praying for 
the enactment of a law requiring scientific temperance instruction in 
schools under Federal jurisdiction; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented resolutions oh aa by McLean Post, No. 16, Grand 
Army of the Republic, of Reading, Pa., favoring the passage of the bill 
pensioning ex-Union soldiers who were confined in confederate prisons; 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of Knights‘of Labor of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
praying for the of the bill for the restoration of wages in the 
Government Printing Office; which was referred to the Committee on 
Printi 


Mr. INGALLS. I present a petition, numerously signed by property- 
holders and residents of the city of Washington, praying for the favor- 
able consideration of the bill relating to the removal of steam-railroads 
within the city, and for the establishment of a union depot. I move 
that the petition be referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Mr. INGALLS presented petitions of the Knights of Labor of Salina 
and Wamego, in the State of Kansas, praying for the constraction by 
the Government of the Hennepin Canal; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. INGALLS. I present the petition of Peter O'Farrell, Frank H. 
Osborne, and James Whitlock, corresponding committee for the work- 

ingmen of Kansas, representing, in the first place, that Congress enacted 
that eight hours should be a day’s work after June 25, 1863; second, 
that the workingmen who now claim com tion worked ten hours 
pes day between June 25, 1868, and August 15, 1872; third, that they 
received extra pay for the time between June 25, 1868, and May 19, 
1869; fourth, that payment was withheld from May 19, 1869, to Au- 
gust 15, 1872; fifth, that the claims for the additional compensation are 
audited and allowed to be correct and just; and the petitioners ask for 
an appropriation to pay the amount so found to be due. 

I can only add, Mr. President, that I believe this claim is just and 
honest, and that the Government has been disgraced by its evasion of 
the law of Congress, and these claims are entitled to be paid. 

I move that the petition be referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLPH. I present a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Astoria, Orez., praying that the full amount of $1,330,000, estimated as 
the amount which can be profitably expended during the year by the 
engineer in charge, be appropriated for the improvement of the Colum- 
bia River, Oregon. A vont ee has been presented by my col- 
league and ordered to be printed inthe RECORD. I move the reference 
of the petition to the Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLPH presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Astoria, Oreg., praying for the establishment of a life-saving station on 
the south side of the mouth of the Columbia River; which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. DOLPH. At the last Congress an act was passed approved on 
the 31st of January, 1885, forfeiting a portion of the land grant of the 
Oregon Central Railroad Company between Portland and Astoria and 
McMinnville. There were lapping grants, the Northern Pacific having 
a grant for its main line from Portland t> Puget Sound, which inter- 
fered with the grant of the Oregon Central. The settlers in Washing- 
ton ‘Territory on the north side of the Columbia River found the ques- 
tion as to the right of which company was entitled to the land under 
this grant, or would have been if the roads proceeded under the terms 
of the t, undecided in the Land Office. When they undertook to 
file their claims under the provision of the second section of that act 
for the Jand npon which they had settled, the land officers at the local 
land office declined to receive their pape The uence is that 
there is a large number of settlers under that grant who have not been 
able to procure their titles. I present a memorial of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Astoria setting forth the facts and praying that the pro- 
visions of section 2 of the act of January 31, 1885, be extended for one 
year; and as the memorial is brief I will ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the memo- 
rial will be read. 

The memorial was read, and referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands, as follows: 

To the Representative n 
x 2 Err State of Oregon: 

The Chamber of Commerce of Astoria, 9 to call your attention 

to the sad condition of affairs in Pacific, W. of 


um, and perhaps part 
Cowlitz Counties, in the Territory of Washington, owing to the forfeiture of the 
Iroad grant. 


from the Northern Pacific Rail- 

pany. When the act of forfeiture of the Oregon Central Railroad 
passed January 31, 1885, they paid no attention to it, as they did not think it af- 
fected their lanis. 

Some time jn the summer or fall following, the honorable Commissioner 
ruled that the Oregon Central Railroad Company’s grant extended across the 
Columbia River, and embraced many lands in the counties above named. 

Owing to the lateness of the ruling and the confusion in the land office at Van- 
couver, many settlers did not become aware of their condition until the act of 
forfeiture had expired as to its protective features, which was January 31, 1888. 

There is now much excitement and many attempted efforts to jum 
and take away the hard earnings of bona fide settlers. Itis re that at 
Skamokawa a vigilance committee of settlers has o to protect them- 
selves against jumpers, Those who have not exhausted pre-emption and home- 
stead rights can yet protect themselves to the extent of 100 acres, but many have 
not those rights and are therefore without remedy if the ruling of the honorable 
Commissioner should be sustained, There are a few instances of private 
corporations that are carrying on the business of canning, and perhaps other 
enterprises which have valuable improvements on the lands they occupy that 
seems not to have been provided for in the original forfeiture act. 

This body then asks that you cause the second section of the act of Jan’ 

31, 1888, to be extended another year, and that it be worded so as to inelude pri- 
vate corporations, or pass such other act or measure as would seem best adapted 
to protect the rights of these persons. 

hat you confer with the Land Department to the effect that late applicants 
under homestead and pre-emption laws holding under the railroad may be pre- 
ferred to jumpers. 

Ordered by 5 Chamber, February 27, 1888. 

uty, 


J. Q. A. BOWLBY, 
President Astoria Chamber of Commerce, 
Attest: 
[REAL] E. C. HOLDEN, Secretary. 


Mr. ALLISON. Ipresent a petition of the National Greenback party 
of the State of Iowa relating to various topics, chiefly in to pub- 
lic lands and the money of the country. I move that the petition be 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. ` 

Mr. ALLISON presented a petition of Winneshiek County (Iowa) 
Friends, praying for the passage of the bill (S. 355) to promote peace 
among nations, for the creation of a tribunal for international arbitra- 
tion, and for other purposes; which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of J. H. Coornish & Co. and a large num- 
ber of other citizens of Iowa, praying for the enactment of a law 
requiring all imitations of butter and cheese manufactured or sold in 
the United States or used on the tables of public eating-houses to be 
labeled with a United States stamp; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented the — of E. E. Herrick and a large number 
of citizens of Cherokee, Iowa, praying Congress to so amend the Con- 
stitution of the United States as to protect the women of all the States 
and Territories in the enjoyment of the right of suffrage on equal terms 
with men; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. COCKRELL presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Saint 
Louis and Nevada, in the State of Missouri, praying that liberal appro- 
priations be made for the construction of works of internal improvement 
of national importance, and especially for the construction of the Hen- 
nepin Canal by the Government; which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

Mr. EVARTS presented a petition of 31 clergymen, 14 physicians, 22 
lawyers, 66 tea 175 business men, and 62 officers of temperance 
and other societies, of Saint Lawrence, Chenango, Madison, and Niagara 
Counties, State of New York, praying for the enactment of a law requir- 
ing scientific temperance instruction in schools under Federal jurisdic- 
tion; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, presented a petition of 26 citizens of Mans- 
field, Iowa, praying Congress to pass a joint resolution submitting to the 
several State islatures a proposition to so amend the Constitution of 
the United States as to protect the women of all theStates and Territories 
in the enjoyment of the right of suffrage on equal terms with men; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of 17 clergymen, 8 physicians, 11 lawyers, 
37 teachers, 106 business men, and 25 officers of temperance and other 
societies, of Humboldt and Hardin Counties, Iowa, praying for the en- 
actment of a law requiring scientific temperance instruction in schools 
under Federal jurisdiction; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PLUMB presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Muscotab, 
Kans., praying for the construction by the Government of the Hennepin 
Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MILLER presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Olean, N. 
Y., praying that liberal appropriations be made for internal improve- 
ments, and especially * the construction by the Government of 
the Hennepin Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. SABIN presented a petition of citizens of Saint Charles, Minne- 
sep vee for the of the bill granting an increase of pension to 
soldiers who have lost a limb; which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. INGALLS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 995) to credit and pay to the several States and Ter- 
ritories and the District of Columbia all moneys collected under the 
direct tax levied by the act of Congress approved August 5, 1861, asked 
to be discharged from its further consideration and that it be referred 
to the Committee on Finance; which was agreed to. 

Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 969) to authorize the employment of law clerks or 
stenographers for the justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
reported it with amendments. 

Mr. JACKSON. Iam instructed by the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 925) to grant Dearborn Park, in the 
city of Chicago, to said city for the use and benefit of public and benev- 
olent institutions, to ask to be discharged from its further considera- 
tion and that it be referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. LOGAN. The bill involves a mere question of law, and I do not 
see why it should go to the Committee on Public Lands. It certainly 
does not relate to public land. There is no land in the city of Chicago 
that is public land. The point involved is a mere technical question as 
to the title of the State of Illinois, and it is wholly a legal question. 
The question in reference to the title has been before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee at a former Congress and reported upon. I hope that the bill 
will remain with the Judiciary Committee. I introduced the bill. I 
was on that committee at a time when the same question came up be- 
fore, and I do not see anything in it except a question as to whether the 
land belongs to the State or whether it belongs to the city, and as to 
whether the Government has any interest in it or not. : 

Mr. JACKSON. The committee took a different view of the bill. 
As there had been a dedication of this land for public uses, the Judi- 
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ciary Committee thought that the matter belonged appropriately to the 
Committee on Public Lands. I only reported it by direction of the 
committee, 

Mr. LOGAN. The dedication was not a dedication to make it public 
Jand, but it wasa dedication for a park for the city. It is a mere ques- 
tion as to whether the city has a right to sell, or whether the State has 
a right to sell, and whether the Government of the United States claims 
ot title whatever in the property. 

hope the Senator from Tennessee will allow the bill to be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on the Judiciary, and if the Judiciary Com- 
mittee will allow me to come before them, not to make an argument, 
but to call their attention to the preceding laws that have N 
in reference to the question, they will find that it is purely a 1 ques- 
tion, and a question as to whether or not the Government of the United 
States has any title in the property at all. If not, the State or city can 
dispose of it. That is the whole question. 

Mr. JACKSON. I certainly have no objection to the suggestion of 
the Senator from Illinois to have the bill recommitted. 

Mr. LOGAN. I hope it will be recommitted so that the matter may 
be farther looked into. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the bill will 
be recommitted to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WALTHALL, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 992) for the relief of Jerome Madden, of Cal- 
ifornia, submitted an adverse report thereon, which was agreed to; and 
the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1072) to prevent the publication of lottery ad- 
vertisements, and for other purposes, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. EVARTS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was 
referred the bill (8. 870) to provide that where any railroad property 
is taken into the possession of any United States court, and such rail- 
road shall not have been completed, the net earnings of said railroad 
shall be applied to the completion of the same,reported adversely thereon; 
and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 


POSTAL LAWS AND REGULATIONS, 


Mr. MANDERSON. I am directed by the Committee on Printing to 
report favorably, with an amendment, the bill (H. R. 4420) to author- 
ize the publication of a new edition of the Postal Laws and Regulations. 
I ask for the present consideration of the bill, as it is of importance that 
it should be immediately passed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be read for information. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the Senate, as 
in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider it. 

The amendment reported by the Committee on Printing was, in line 
5, before the word copies, to strike out seven thousand five hun- 
dred ” and insert ‘‘ seventy-five thousand.” 

Mr. MANDERSON. I ask that the letter of the Postmaster-General 
be read showing the necessity for that change. The bill as it came from 
the House had a clerical error which the amendment is designed to 


correct. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The letter will be read. 


The Secretary read as follows: 
Post-Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE PosSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 13, 1886. 


Sm: I respectfully beg to call your attention to the bill (H. R. 4420) which has 
passed the House and in the Senate been referred to the committee of which 
u are chairman, because of a clerical error as it appears to have passed the 


ouse, 
The number of sopies authorized by the bill as I find it printed by the Senate 


Printin; 
intend 


ce. I 
number of these lations will be at once uired for distribution, while 
15,000 more will be kept in stock for further supply. 

these facts I presume the necessity for an amendment of the bill tocon- 
form s — a 5 ee will be beet 

ve the honor very respectfully, yours, 
eas WM. F. VILAS, 
Posimaster-General. 


ited States Senate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Committee on Printing. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in the 
amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CONGER.. Let the amendment be reported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem The bill as amended will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill as amended, as follows: 


Be it enacted, dc., That for printing and publish! a new edition of the Laws 
= Regulations of the Po — t, pent me of 75,000 copies, there 
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$17,475; such edition to be prepared under the direction of the 
P and printed at the Government Printing Office, No extra 


compensation shall be allowed to any officer or clerk of the 1 eee in pre- 
or superintending the publication of such edition, The Postmaste: 

eral may authorize the sale of copies of such edition, not needed for the use 

ee sap eee individuals, at the cost thereof with 10 per cent. added; the 

p! of such sales to be deposited in the Treasury as part of the postal reve- 

nues, 


Mr. CONGER. Was the amendment to correct the number? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That was the amendment. 

Mr. CONGER. Instead of 7,500 to make the number 75,000 ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was said to be a clerical mistake. 

The amendment was con in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. Pru- 
DEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had, on March 
13, 1886, approved and signed the act (S. 491) to provide for an American 
register for the steamship Caroline Miller, of Baltimore, Md. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had the following bills: 

A bill (S. 163) releasing the estate of the late Frank Soulé, late col- 
lector of internal revenue for the first districtof California, and his sure- 
ties on his official bond; and 

A bill (S. 178) for the relief of Ida A. Richardson, Caroline A. Urqu- 
hart, and Cora A. Slocomb, as the heirs at law of Cora A. Slocomb, de- 
ceased, and Ida A. Richardson and Caroline Augusta Urquhart. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 

Mr. DAWES introduced a bill (S, 1862) for the relief of the Omaha 
tribe of Indians in the State of Nebraska; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill 8 1863) for the relief of W. 
T. H. Forman; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. MAXEY introduced a bill (S. 1864) to establish a port of delivery 
at Fort Worth, in the State of Texas; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. PUGH introduced a bill (S. 1865) to pay I. C. Hamner, as ad- 
ministrator of George M. Hamner, deceased, the proceeds of i 
cotton; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Mr. SAWYER (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1866) to provide 
for the publication of the proceedings of the annual meetings of the 
national convention of chiefs and commissioners of labor bureaus of 
the United States; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. BUTLER introduced a bill (S. 1867) for the relief of Louisa 
Kearney; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accomp&ny- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. MORRILL introduced a bill (S. 1868) providing for an exten- 
sion of the Executive Mansion; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon, introduced a bill (S. 1869) to establish 
an additional land district in the State of Oregon; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon. I introduce two bills by request. I 
know nothing about them. 

The bill (S. 1870) for the relief of S. Dingee & Co., their executors, 
heirs, and assigns, was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

The bill (S. 1871) for the relief of Daniel Webster Zantzinger was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. PIKE introduced a bill (S. 1872) granting a pension to Ellen M. 
Burpee; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill (S. 1873) for the relief of Calvin 
Gunn; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1874) for the relief of the Iron Mountain 
Bank of Saint Louis, Mo.; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims, 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1875) for the relief of Levi Koontz; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1876) for the relief of Pi- 
romis H. Bell, administrator of Marcus A. Bell, deceased, and others; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1877) to repeal sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
and 9 of the act of Congress approved June 10, 1880, entitled An act to 
amend the statutes in relation to the immediate transportation of duti- 
able goods, and for other purposes; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I that the bill and the accompanying papers, 
which I send to the desk, may be referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 


1886. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair suggests the Committee 


on Finance. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Very well; let the bill and papers be referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CONGER. I ask the Senator if the bill relates to the establish- 
ment of interior ports of entry? 

Mr. COCKRELL. It relates in part to that, but more as to the mode 
of transporting imported merchandise into the interior ports. 

Mr. CONGER. That subject has been under the charge of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce heretofore. I hope it will not be divided All 
that subject of interior transportation of goods, their appraisal, and the 
custom-houses to which they are sent, and the ports, has been under 
the ag o the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. RELL. My own judgment is that there are provisions in 
the bill which would properly go to both the Committee on Commerce 
and the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CONGER. Let the bill be read, if it is short. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It is quite a long bill. 

Mr. CONGER. If it contains those subjects I hope it may go to the 
Committee on Commerce that has e of them. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it go to the Committee on Commerce. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commeree, with the accompanying papers. 

Mr. LOGAN introduced a bill (S. 1878) granting a pension to Ann 
Lally; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. VAN WYCK (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1879) for the re- 
lief of William Wolff; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1880) for the completion of a public 
building at Nebraska City, Nebr. ; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. HARRISON introduced a bill (S. 1881) granting a pension to 

Jared D. Schofield; which was read twice by its title, and, with the ac- 
companying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
Mr. INGALLS (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1882) to repeal parts 
of an act relating to tax on the business of real estate agents in the 
District of Columbia, approved June 20, 1872; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CALL introduced a bill (S. 1883) to refer the claim of the owners 
of the property known as Tift’s Wharf, at Key West, Fla., to the Court 
of Claims for adjudication; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. VOORHEES introduced a bill (S. 1884) providing for the adjust- 
ment of accounts of laborers, workmen, and mechanics arising under 
the eight-hour law; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1885) authorizing a survey of the Calu- 
met River, in the State of Indiana; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

CHANGE OF INAUGURATION DAY. 


Mr. INGALLS. I introduce a joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States. As it is brief and re- 
lates to a subject of public interest, I ask that it may be read at length 
and then referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joinf resolution will be read. 

The joint resolution (S. R. 55) proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States was read the first time by its title, and 
the second time at length, and referred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, as follows: 

Whereas the first President of the United States was not inaugurated until the 
30th day of April, 1789; and 

Whereas the day which was chosen by the Continental Congress for the in- 
stallation of the new government then established by the Constitution, the 4th 
day of March, does now cause a public inconvenience in unduly curtailing and 
limiting the second session of every Congress; and 

Whereas it is fitting that the one hundredth anniversary of the inauguration 
of George Washington as the first President of the Uni States be commemo- 
rated by the inauguration of his successor in 1889 upon the same day, and that 
this should be the day hereafter for the Hegtanion of pisctastye administrations 
of the Government: erefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Uniled States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of both Houses concurring), That the following 
article be 3 to the Legislatures of the several States as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States as part of the Constitution, namely: 


“ARTICLE XVI. 


“ The term of office of the President and the second session of the Fiftieth 
Congress shall continue until the 30th day of April in the year 1889; and the 
30th of April shall thereafter be substituted for the 4th of , as the com- 
mencement of the official term of the successive Presidents, Vice-Presidents, 
and Congresses of the United States.“ 


HOUSE PENSION BILLS, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its Clerk, 
announced that the House had passed the following bills; in which it 
uested the concurrence of the Senate: 
A bill (H. R. 429) granting a pension to Harry McElhinny; 
A bill (H. R. 473) granting a pension to William Boone; 
A bill (H. R. 553) granting a pension to William J. Suffall; 
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A bill R. 944) for the relief of Mary Jane Conrad; 

A bill R. 1548) for the relief of Ellen Crymble; 

A bill (H. R. 1593) for the relief of Sarah Manz; 

A bill (H. R. 1651) for the relief of Rosina Heineman; 

A bill (H. R. 1652) for the relief of Frances Hasenzahl; 

‘A bill (H. R. 1782) granting a pension to Cornelia W. Ellis; 
A bill R. 1816) granting a pension to Mary Ann Miller; 
A bill (H. R. 1821) granting a pension to Daniel Kain; 

A bill (H. R. 1990) granting a pension to John Hunter; 

A bill (H. R. 2011) granting a pension to Joseph Chalfant; 

A bill (H. R. 2193) granting a pension to Amelia M. Green; 
A bill (H. R. 2254) for the relief of Jane M. Langley 

A bill (H. R. 3148) granting a pension to James W. Colville; 
A bill (H. R. 3836) granting a pension to James Dunbar; 

A bill (H. R. 4031) granting a pension to Rachel W. Heard; 
A bill (H. R. 4111) granting a pension to Minerva T. Thompson; 
A bill (H. R. 4219) granting a pension to Daniel Jacks; 

A bill (H. R. 4374) to increase the ion of Samuel Frost; 
A bill (H. R. 4400) granting a pension to Polly Belden; 

A bill (H. R. 4517) granting a pension to Timothy Driscoll; 
A bill (H. R. 4539) granting a pension to Ann Little; 

A bill (H. R. 4589) granting a pension to Frederick Bauman; 
A bill (H. R. 4615) for the relief of Ann Leddy; 

A bill (H. R. = granting a pension to Joseph E. Van Horn; 
A bill (H. R. 4837) for the relief of Mary E. Whitehead; 

A bill (H. R. 4960 granting a pension to Mary S. Webster; 
A bill (H. R. 5038) for the relief of Stephen Sauer; 

A bill (H. R. 5100) granting a pension to Eleanor Foust; 

A bill (H. R. 5284) granting a pension to Rinaldo R. Somes; 
A bill (H. R. 5331) granting a pension to Emma M. Shiner; 
A bill (H. R. 5394) granting a pension to Sally Ann Bradley; 
A bill (H. R. 5678) for the relief of Mrs. Martha A. Marble; 


A bill (H. R. 5702) granting a pension to Jenet L. Johnson; and 

A bill (H. R. 6389) granting a pension to Francis M. Moore. 

The foregoing thirty-seven pension bills, received this day from the 
House of Representatives, were severally read twice by their titles, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


On motion of Mr. PUGH, it was 


Ordered, That the om in the case of I. B. Hamner, as administrator of 
George M. Hamner, deceased, be taken from the files and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SENATE AND EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS: 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the report of the Committee on the 
Judiciary on the subject of the letter of the Attorney-General be re- 
printed. I understand from the document office that the edition is 
exhausted, and there are no further copies for Senators. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator will allow, the occu- 
pant of the chair, to meet the demand for the report, has a resolution 
p covering the same subject, if he will accept it as a substitute. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Certainly, with pleasure. withdraw my mọ- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the use of the Senate 5,000 extra copies of 
the report of the Committee on the Judiciary, together the views of the 
minority, apon the letter of the Attorney-General declining to transmit official 
records and rs concerning the administration of the o of district attor. 
ney southern district of Alabama. 

Mr. HOAR. Would it not be well, if so large a number of that doc- 
ument is to be printed containing all these other things, that the Pres- 
ident’s message should also be contained in the same document ? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Does the Senator from Massachusetts 
make that motion? 

Mr. HOAR. I make that suggestion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is moved that the message of the 
President be added. i 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That will have to go to the Committee on Print- 
ing to get an estimate, and will require the concurrence of the other 
House, being extra copies, perhaps. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The cost will be less than $500. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. With the President’s message the edition may 
cost more than $500. 

Mr. HOAR. It is very short. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution, with the accompa- 
nying amendment, will be referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. In that view of the case, I renew my motion to 
reprint this document now wanted immediately, if the action of the 
other House is required on the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont asks for 
the adoption of an order, which will be read. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is merely a motion for a reprint of the com- 
i report, which is not usually put into the form of a written 
order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The order will be made if there be 
no objection. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. HOAR. If the morning business is over, I move to proceed to 
the consideration of Senate bill No. 9. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachusetts 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 9) to 
fix the day for the meeting of the electors of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, and to ide for and regulate the counting of the votes for 
areen and Vice-President, and the decision of questions arising 

ereon. 

Mr. FRYE. I desire to inquire whether that is to be considered 
under Rule VIII? 5 

Mr. HOAR. No; I propose to take it up, not under Rule VIII, and 
proceed to its ideration. 

Mr. FRYE. Then it will occupy the attention of the Senate and be 
the unfinished business at the close of the day? 

Mr. HOAR. I do not understand that that makes it unfinished 
ee It merely takes the remainder of the morning hour until 2 
o’clock. i 

Mr. FRYE. That is the inquiry which I meant to address to the 
Senator. 

Mr. HOAR. Then it requires another action of the Senate to take 
it up again. But I hope it may be completed this morning if we pro- 
ceed to its consideration. ; 

Mr. INGALLS. I understood the President of the Senate to rule on 
that parliamentary question, that if a bill is taken up by a vote of the 
Senate during the morning hour it is not displaced by the arrival of 2 
o'clock. $ 

Mr. HOAR. Idid not so understand it. 

Mr. INGALLS. That I understood to be the ruling of the presiding 
officer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That it was not displaced ? 

Mr. INGALLS. Yes; that is to say, that the consideration of the 
bill continued beyond 2 o’clock. 

Mr. HOAR. I shall not ask that it go beyond 2 o’clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not understand that 
he ever so decided. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Pending that motion, I move that the Senate 

to the consideration of House bill No. 545. 

Mr. INGALLS. Let its title be reported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before this matter away, lest 
the Senate may fall into a misapprehension as to the effect of the adop- 
tion of such a motion, the Chair will state that he did not undertake 
to decide that when a bill was taken up within the morning hour it 
displaced the unfinished business coming up at 2 o’clock; but in the 

case to which the Senator from Kansas refers the unfinished 
business itself was the bill taken up on motion in the morning hour 
and continued; and such was the decision of the Chair in that case. 

Mr. INGALLS. I am unable to understand how the fact that the 
unfinished business was the bill that was taken up could change the 
parliamentary law. Still I agree with the Chair in its present ruling, 
and am very glad to know that it has reversed its former opinion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was founded entirely on the fact 
stated. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
VAN Wyck] rose to the Chair. The pending motion is not de- 
batable. 

Mr. HOAR. I was about to ask unanimous consent. I suppose the 
motion of the Senator from Nebraska is not in order. 

Mr. INGALLS. Yes, it is. 

Mr. HOAR. Let me make my statement, please. I suppose when 
a motion is made to take up one bill that it is not in order under the 
rules of the Senate to move to amend that motion by proposing to take 
up another; but if the bill which the Senator from Nebraska refers to is 
the pension bill, which he has under I shall not press my mo- 
tion, but shall give way to his motion, giving notice that to-morrow 
morning, or whenever that is out of the way, I shall renew this motion. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 


tion of House bill 545. 
Does the Senator from Massachusetts 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
withdraw his motion? 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator from Nebraska wishes to take up the 
pension bill, of which he has already given notice several times, I do 
not desire to have this bill and that put in an an ism to each other. 
I, therefore, will withdraw my motion for the time being, giving notice 
that to-morrow morning, the pension bill being out of the way, I shall 
try tocall up the Presidential count bill. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The bill moved by the Senator from 
Nebraska will be read by its title. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 545) to increase the pension of 
widows and dependent relatives of deceased soldiers and sailors. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion to proceed to the consideration of the bill. 

Tho motion was to. 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask the Senator from Nebraska to give way in- 
formally to take up a House bill which was recommitted to the Com- 


mittee on Finance for the purpose of amendment. That amendment 
having been agreed upon by the Committee on Finance, it is rather im- 
portant that the bill should be passed promptly. I ask, therefore, that 
House bill 5544 be taken up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermontasks the 
indlcnted By bine Aup rar Senate to take up for consideration the bill 
indica‘ im, ing temporarily the pending order. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. It will not lead to debate? 

Mr. MORRILL. No. 

DUTIES OF TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be taken up subject 
to objection. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 5544) to amend section 304 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The amendments of the Committee 
on Finance will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 10, page 2, after the word the“ where it 
occurs the third time in the line, insert the words ‘‘'Treasurer of the.” 

Mr. MORRILL, I suggest that the Secretary read the bill as pro- 
posed to be amended by the committee. That will show conclusively 
how it has been amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the bill as 
it will stand as amended, if there be no objection. 

The Secretary read as follows, the amendment being to strike out the 
words between brackets [ ] and to insert the words in italics: 

Be it enacted, &., That section 304 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Seo. 304. The r may, in his discretion, with the consent of the Sec- 
retary of the r Cle terii the assistant treasurer to act in the place and 

any or all duties of the Treasurer of the United States; and in the 
event of the absence or illness of either the Treasurer or the assistant treasurer 
[or himself, the Treasurer, with the consent of the of the Treasury, 
may] or the Secretary of the Treasury may, on the nomination of the Treasurer, 
appoint, for a term not exceeding thirty days at one time, from among the clerks in 
the 2 any one of said clerks to be acting assistant treasurer during such 
absence or illness: Provided, however, That no such appoi: shall be made 
until the official bond given by the pry a of the office shall we eon Sertar ys 


terms to cover and apply to the acts and defaults of the son nted [to 
TFF 


act in his place in sı eases}. Such actin; 
ees be subject to all the liabilities and penalties prescribed by law for the 
0 


misconduct in like cases of the assistant treasurer, for whom he acts.“ 


The PRESIDENT tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments 9 the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. INGALLS. It seems to me that the word nomination,“ in 
line 13, is inappropriate, and I suggest that it be strieken out and that 
the word recommendation“ be inserted in place of it. 

Mr. MORRILL. There is no objection to that. The word“ nom- 
ination! is the usual phraseology, however. 

Mr. INGALLS. ‘‘Nomination of the Treasurer?“ 

Mr. MORRILL. Yes; but Ihave no objection to the word“ recom- 
mendation.““ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Kansas will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 13, strike out “nomination” and insert 
“f recommendation,” so as to read, on the recommendation of the 
Treasurer, appoint,’? &c. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That amendment to the amend- 
ment of the committee will be considered as agreed to if there be no 
objection. The question if on agreeing to the amendments of the com- 
mittee as amended. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and `. 

The title was amended so as to rend: A bill to amend section 304 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States authorizing the temporary 
appointment of an acting assistant treasurer.” 


PENSIONS OF WIDOWS AND DEPENDENT RELATIVES, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 545) to increase the pensions of widows and dependent rel- 
atives of deceased soldiers and sailors. 

The amendment reported by the Committee on Pensions was, in sec- 
tion 1, line 7, after the word month,“ to strike out: 


And nothing herein shall be construed to affect the existing allowance of $2 
per month for each child under the age of sixteen years. 


And to insert: 


And in addition thereto the pension of widows shall be increased at the rate of 
$i per month for each child under the age of eighteen years, of the husband on 
account of whose death the claim has been or shall be granted, which shall be in 
lieu of the rate of $2 per month allowed by . law for children under the 
age of sixteen years; and when such child or children shall, under section 4703 
of the Revised Statutes, receive less than $4 per month, such child or children 
shall, in addition, be paid so as to make such pension 81 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. VAN WYCK. The amendment increasing the pension of minor 
children to $4 per month having been agreed to by the Senate as recom- 
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mended by the Committee on Pensions, I desire to have two other amend- 
ments adopted. Theseamendmentsarein keeping with thesubject-mat- 
ter of this bill. They are precisely the same features that were placed 
by the Senate upon a House bill during the last session of 

I do not desire any postponement of this bill by any means; but I 
desire that the bill should embrace what properly belongs to it—the 
same features precisely and only those that were placed upon a House 
bill at the last session of Congress by the Senate. If the Senate will 
bear with me amoment I will refresh their recollection when I call their 
attention to the fact that during the last Congress a private bill to give 
a pension to one Sarah B. Jackson came from the House, and the Sen- 
ate, as they deemed it proper, attached an amendment to that bill in- 

the pensions of widows from eight to twelve dollars per month. 
They proposed that pensions of dependent relatives, fathers, and 
mothers should be increased from $8 to $12 per month; and the Sen- 
ate also placed this amendment upon the bill, which was perfectly ger- 
mane to it: 
rae are 8 ene aor paie sar roped phage 
been shown as required by law, it shall be necessary only to show by competent 
and sufficient evi that such d dent parent is without other, present 
means of comfortable support than or her own manual labor, or 
tributions of others not! y bound for his or her support; and such as may 
be found to be entitled to $$ a month under existing laws shall receive in lieu 
thereof $12 a month from the date of this act. x 

That amendment, together with the increase of the widow’s pension, 
was placed upon the House bill one year ago. Now, whatever may be 
the fate of this amendment to-day, I desire toallude to it for this reason: 
pecs pe saer (aer var or oh moderates ese pens 

i with neglect of duty in not more ily passing the 
increase of pensions to widows and dependent relatives, Irefer to this 
fact now to show that the Senate did its full measure of duty one year 
ago and placed it as an amendment on a House bill, and in the House 
the amendment was assented to by the House committee, and if it had 
then been passed, during the year past and gone the beneficiaries of 
this provision would have been receiving the benefit of it. The trouble 
was that the House chose rather to its time in a contested-election 
case and was determined to make no concession for any legislation, how- 
ever wise and provident, and the only concession made was when they 
relingnished long ENED, to allow a bill to pass to place General Grant 
upon the retired-li 

The facts show that the Senate was not subject to that criticism, and 
all I ask now is that just what the Senate then presented to the House 
and what the House committee assented to shall be placed in this bill. 
Some friends say put itin an omnibus bill. Certainly not. I did take 
occasion a few days ago to say that I believed every measure of pension 
or of increase should stand upon its own merits. I took occasion to say 
that in regard to the Mexican pension bill, which has sometimes been 
loaded with amendments, I said that that should stand upon its own 
merits. In consequence of that remark of mine the statement has been 
made that I was more willing to give to the Mexican . 
sion than I was to give it to the soldiers of the Union Army for di 
bility and to their dependents, which is not so. I would give it more 
readily to the latter than to the former, but I would give to both, and I 
would let each measure be considered standing on its own merits. 

There is no omnibus bill where this clause can be inserted. This is 
the bill providing for the pensions of dependent relatives and parents. 
We provide an increase from $8 to $12, and here above all other 1 
should be inserted the amendment I have just read and which, as I have 
stated, was placed upon a House bill at the last session by the Senate. I 
did propose also, Which has been sought for a long time as a matter of 
justice, to add another amendment: 

In case such minor child is insane, idiotic, or otherwise helpless, the said pen- 
sion shall continue and be paid during the existence of said disabilities. 

And if a provision of that kind should be placed in the pension law, 
there is no other place where it so properly belongs. Weare providing 
for the pensions of minors, and if the Senate believes that an idiotic or 
insane or helpless child should receive the same on which it re- 
ceived during its infancy orup to eighteen years of age, here and now is 
the proper place to put the provision. Is it not necessary that a child 
surrounded by those conditions should receive a pension as much as one 
under sixteen or eighteen years of age, who is perfectly well and active? 
It will not do to say, as is sometimes argued, that the State makes pro- 
vision. The State makes provisionin the poor-house for the idiotic; but 
I trust that argument will not be adduced here as a reason why the idi- 
otic or insane child of the soldier should be turned into the poor-house. 

Mr. President, these are the only two propositions I desire to insert, 
and I only ask for these because the main one was inserted in the very 
bill which we proposed last session. That they are legitimate and 
proper and can in themselves receive no opposition, I think is clear. 

The Senate was anxions one year ago, and it is anxious to-day, that 
this bill shall speedily become a law; and whatever amendments the 
Senate places upon this bill—one has been placed upon it already—it 
will be no more delayed by putting these two features upon the bill, 
which will be but little expense to the Government and will be the 
recognition of a correct.and proper principle. Their insertion will make 
no further delay because I will say to Senators that I propose after this 


con- 


disagreement, as has been done in other cases, to ask at once that a 
committee of conference may be appointed, which will make thisa 


privileged question in the House and secure prompt action. If the 
House refuse to then certainly it will be in the power of the 
Senate to withdraw the amendments and pass the billsimply asit came 


from the House. 
Does the Chair understand the Sen- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ator to offer an amendment? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I desire to offer the two amendments which I 
have indicated. 

Mr.SEWELL. The proposition coming from the House was simply 
an increase of the widow’s pension from eight to twelve dollars a month. 
The committee, recognizing the analogy of the child to the widow, 
thought that it would be germane to the bill to increase the pension to 
the children, which has been a subject mooted for some time; and the 
committee, and I think the members of the Senate generally, recognize ` 
that it is an act of justice that the present pension of $2 a month shall 
be increased, as is p by the committee in this bill, to $4, and 
that the time during which it is enjoyed shall extend from sixteen to 
eighteen years of age. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator from New Jersey explain why 
the increase of the age from sixteen to eighteen years is made? 

Mr. SEWELL. Simply because children at the age of sixteen are 
not very well able to take care of themselves; they have not received 
that class of education which would enable them at the present day to 
have the necessary information to make a livelihood for themselves. 

The itions that the Senator from Nebraska desires to add to 
this bill were considered by the committee; and while they would be 
willing to report and probably will re them in another bill, they 
were not willing that they should be attached to this one. Delay may 
be occasioned by that course. I think the passage of this bill is an act 
of justice to the widows and children, and it ought not to be delayed 
by tacking on to it any proposition. I hope the Senate will not enter- 
tain the amendment. 

Mr. LOGAN. Isaid when this bill was up before that I hoped it 
would pass the Senate as it came from the House. My object then was 
merely to suggest that a fear existed that something might befall it in 
going back again, and the amendments might not be agreed to. But 
the committee have to increase the rate of pensions of children 
to$4amonth. I make no opposition to that so far as I am in- 
dividually concerned, although I think it would have been better to 
pass the bill just as it came from the House, and report these other 
132300010100 but this amendment having been adopted, 

hope the Senator from Nebraska will not encumber it with others. I 
know his interest in people of this kind who are unfortunate and his 
desire to their comfort, and it is very commendable in him; 
but I trust he will not offer these amendments, not that I am opposed 
to them, for I am ready to vote for them in a separate bill, and will do 
anything I can individually to promote their passage if they are so re- 
ported, but I hope they will not be offered to this bill. This bill hav- 
ing been amended once, if the Senate pass it as amended, and then ask 
for a committee of conference on that particular subject, you may get 
the bill through soon; but if amended in several respects so as to go to 
the other House presenting various questions some doubt may arise as 
to whether it will finally pass or not. 

I hope that neither House will be responsible for the defeat of this 
bill at this session, Ido not mean to say that either the House or the 
Senate desires such a thing; but it is unfortunate sometimes that bills 
are defeated without intention on the part of either House by amerd- 
ments which delay them and embarrass them so that they can not be 
agreed to. Iknow that bills have been lost in that way in both Houses 
where both Houses were for the body of the bill and the principle in- 
volved in it. So I trust the Senator will not offer any further amend- 
ment, with the understanding that these amendments that he now pro- 
poses (at least I will say so for myself) are not objectionable in a bill 
that may be reported from the committee and doubtless will pass the 
Senate and then go to the House, and they can take it up as well as 
take up this bill. So I hope the bill will not be embarrassed. 

Mr. HARRISON. I wish to make a suggestion simply. It seems 
to me that one of the amendments pro by the Senator from Ne- 
braska introduces a new subject into the bill, that of dependent rela- 
tives, and I agree with the Senator from Illinois that it is perhaps as 
well under the circumstances to withhold that, as it is not strictly ger- 
mane to the subjectof widows’ pensions. But our committee have very 
appropriately considered the question of an increase of pensions to 
children as directly connected with the widows’ pension, because in 
certain cases it goes to the widow in contributing to the support of the 
children. Our committee here have extended the age to eighteen years; 
that amendment has been to by the Senate. It seems to me 
thatthe otheramendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska, namely, 
that in case of mental or physical disability the pension should be con- 
tinned as long as that disability continues, is directly in the line of the 
amendment which the committee has agreed to; and if one of the Sen- 
ator’s amendments should be dropped and the otheragreed to, it seems 
to me the bill would be in a shape where no objection could be taken 
to it in its consideration in the House. We have extended the period 
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to eighteen years, and the Senator from New Jersey has justified that 
extension in what he has said. Now, is it not entirely germane to say 
that in case either from ph or mental cause the period of infancy, the 
period of inability and of dence, is extended beyond eighteen years 
of age, the pension should be continued during the continuance of the 
disability ? 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, the prime mistake, as it appears to 
me, has been in agreeing to any amendment whatever to this bill. I 
desired that this proposition submitted to us by the House, confessedly 
just, to which there can be no objection, should be promptly agreed to 
by the Senate and thus have an end of it. That was a distinct pro- 
posal to increase the rate of widows’ pensions from eight to twelve dollars 
a month. The committee have seen fit to report, and the Senate has seen 
fit to adopt in Committee of the Whole, an amendment which, as the 
Senator from Indiana says, is germane, but that has done all the mis- 
chief that is anticipated from delay. We had it in our power this 
morning by a simple vote on the bill as it came from the House to 
confer unspeakable happiness upon thousands of widowed women in 
this country, simply by agreeing to this bill as it came from the House 
of Representatives without any amendment, and then it would have 
gone forward for signature to the President and would have been ap- 

proved, and that would have been the end of it, so far as concerned us. 
Now by agreeing to that amendment the bill goes back to the House. 
The Senator from Nebraska says that there is to be a committee of con- 
ference asked for, which makes it privileged. Very true; but it still 
renders it liable to delay. There still remains the difficulty of the 
consideration of the bill, the possibility of a want of agreement between 
the committees of the two Houses; and therefore the postponement of 
what is admitted by everybody to be a measure that ought to pass, 
that has the concurrence of all men of both parties in both Houses of 
Congress. 
Now, where is the wisdom in amending this bill at all? But, it having 
been amended, I want to ask the Senator from Indiana and the Senator 
from Illinois how is it logically possible now to reject any amendments 
which are appropriate? Why should not the Senate, having amended 
the bill by the addition of a new feature, add those now proposed by 
the Senator from Nebraska which are equally just and advantageous? 
I can see no objection to that, and the bill having been amended, Iam 
not able to justify myself in voting against those amendments. I 
should be glad to do so, if the opportunity could be offered to vote 
against all amendments to the bill. 

Mr. MORRILL. That question will come up in the Senate. 

Mr. INGALLS. But unless the amendment already adopted can be 

i to in the Senate, there is no logical reason for eae ome 
amendment that is agreed to be just and wise. I should hope, there- 
fore, that the Senator from Nebraska when this bill reaches the Sen- 
ate would ask for a reconsideration and that the amendment might 
not be agreed to, to the end that by concurring this morning in this 
particular bill we may have an end of the subject and leave these 
other matters to be considered when other bills come up hereafter. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. The Senator from Indiana desires, although the 
two amendments I have proposed are both properly germane to this bill, 
that oneof them should be withdrawn, while he thinks it is proper to 
adopt the other. Ihave no other feeling or desire about this matter than 
every other Senator on the floor. I fail to understand the force of the 
proposition that as when this bill came from the House it contained 
something that all of us desired we should pass it without amendment. 
I can not call to mind that the Senate have refused to place in a bill 
matters which were germane to the subject, which they equally as much 
desired. The Senate, as I have stated, more than a year ago desired all 
these propositions to be incorporated into thestatutes. It wasno fault 
of the Senate that that was not secured; neither do I propose to say that 
it was any fault of the House. It is a matter of regret that subjects of 
pension should be used as foot-balls between political parties. Itisa 
subject too sacred and too important to have any consideration of that 
kind attached to it. I alluded to what occurred last nae only to show 
that the Senate was not liable to the criticism which had been charged 
against it. I charge no political considerations there or here, because 
none properly attach to the subject. 

I remember when the Mexican pension bill came to the Senate, Sen- 
ators believed that that was a just and true measure; it should have 
been passed alone upon its merits; yet that did not prevent the Senate 
committee from placing various ‘amendments upon it, and it did not 
prevent Senators from voting for those amendments. Those amend- 
ments connected all the wars with the Mexican war; they were not 
germane properly except that they were generally on the subject of 
pensions. Why did not the consideration prevail then that we should 

lace no amendment upon the Mexican pension bill? That view could 

ve been urged then with far more force. These subjects, if not placed 
in this bill, can be placed in no other and will be placed in no other. 

This House bill re-enacts in terms that the pension for minors shall 
be $2 per month. We have been told time and again of the great gen- 
erosity of the American people toward those who fought its battles and 
their wives and their children. We have been told that we are the 
grandest nation on the earth in paying pensions. We ought to be, 
whether we are or not; but merely the fact that the minor child was 


turned off with a beggarly $2 per month we could not point to with a 
great deal of pride as evidencing very great generosity! Two dollars 
per month! Would you re-enact that to-day? Would you propose now 
to say that the minor child should receive only $2 per month? Yet 
this bill contains it, contains it as a distinct proposition that the minor 
child shall receive $2 per month. Do the Senators desire to vote for $2 
a month as a square proposition for the minor child? Yet this bill as 
it came from the House had that clause in which Senators would be re- 
quired to vote for if they voted for the bill just as it came here. These 
are the words: 

And nothing herein shall be construed to affect the existing allowance of $2 
per month for each child under the age of sixteen years. 

Why not say with some little generosity, of which we claim a great 
deal, that a minorchild shall not receive less than $4 per month? We 
do not imperil this bill by that. The crippled and the insane child, I 
propose, shall receive $4 per month while the disability lasts. Who can 
object to that? We are legislating for widows. There are not many 
of them left and not many of the children left under the ages here speci- 
fied. But if there are any, should they live in Washington and the boy 
is old enough to ride up Capitol Hill on horseback, you have a heartless 
corporation here which makes him work fifteen or sixteen hours a day. 
This minor child works for the street-car companies fifteen or sixteen 
hours a day for a few cents; and yet we claim that we are a generous 
Christian people! ‘We are legislating in this bill about widows and de- 
pendent relatives and minor children; and the committee has proposed 
to put a small increase for minor children. It is said, put no dead 
weight on this bill. Why, sir, this slight increase belongs to the mi- 
nors, and they ought to have it, as well as the widows who make 25 
cents a day in the city of Washington being employed from morning to 
night. Actually a soldier’s widow can make 25 cents a day sewing 
from morning to night, and the minor child working fifteen or sixteen 
hours a day can get a few cents! 

What has started this suddenspasm that it will not do to perfect the 
bill? We had no such caution a year ago; but this bill necessitates a 
new rule that we have never had before, and that is, what is germane 
and proper to the bill shall not be put there, when the Senate put all 
this there one year ago. It was submitted to their consideration, and 
they believed it to be right. 

Now Senators know thata refusal to put these amendments here isa 
defeat of these measures, because there is no other bill to which they 
can be properly proposed as amendments. There never will be time to 
consider them as an independent measure, and they will pass here or 
they will not pass at all, and the question is whether they can pass at 
all 


We see it stated in some of the papers in themoney centers that there 
must be more conservatism on this matter of pensions. Introduce your 
conservatism, but do not strike the widow who makes only 25 cents a 
day by stitching from morning until night; do not strike the father 
and mother who are almost at the grave; do not strike the minor who 
can get a few shillings a day by working fifteen hoursa day. Conserv- 
atism does well sometimes, but here it springs only from the money 
centers and on pension grants. They are not so conservative about 
other things, but the pension grants are alarming things, especially 
when the pension goes to the widow, the worn-out father and mother, or 
the minor child! ; 

We all like economy. Oh, yes, it is all very well; but this cry springs 
from the money centers. It does not come from the great muscle of this 
land that pays the most taxes. The people who toil are not finding fault 
with what you pay out ſor pensions. The complaint does not come from 
the workshop, or the farm, or the counter. Oh, no; but the money 
centers have become alarmed! You see it in the great city of 8 Hs 
An elegant statue was proposed to be erected, and a t ei th its 
host of millionaires can not find money enough to 1 e pedes- 
tal to hold it, and they appeal to others for aid; to the men who drive 
the street-cars, who work for sixteen or seventeen hours a day, and who 
then do not get money enough to break their fast. They are appealed 
to to raise e money to complete a pedestal to receive the great work 
of Bartholdi. In the city of New York is the body of the great Grant. 
They have a great committee, of six hundred, I believe, to do what? 
To beg of the poor soldiers and car-drivers to pay out money enough to 
erect a monument to Grant in the city of New York. That is whence 
the complaint comes about the enormity of the pension-list ? 

Mr. President, I have only one duty to perform in this matter. I 
suppose if it was proper one year ago for the Senate, after mature con- 
sideration, to pass all of these provisions, it is proper they should be 
re-enacted now. ‘There isno danger of delay. We can secure action 
by the House. There is no likelihood of adding too much to the pen- 
sion-roll. There is nota minor child on the pension-roll but would 
ask my friend from Illinois and my friend from New Jersey and my 
friend from Kansas to stop just long enough to protect this very class. 
In whose interest do they oppose the amendment? In the interest of 
the pensioners? No; because their interest lies in a completion of this 
bill. The mother’s interest lies in giving her minor $4 a month. The 
dependent relative is obliged by the fact that you can make a legisla- 
tive declaration that if her poverty exists to-day she shall be entitled 
to be considered a pensioner. 
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There need be no delay. A committee of conference can be asked for 
at once. Certainly that request will be heeded by the House, for they 


take great pride in this measure. They say it is their own bill, and 
they desire to have all the glory of it, and I am willing they should 
have; but I would rather add to that glory by making the bill more 
fect, and it will take buta trifle out of the Treasury of the United 
tates. 

Mr. BUTLER. How much? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Not very much. We have already put in a clause 
raising the pension of minors from two to four dollars per month. I 
have a statement of the number benefited. The number of children 
on the pension-roll, as shown by the annual report of the Commissioner 
of Pensions for the fiscal year expiring June 30, 1885, was 16,332. It 

bef be a matter of interest to know that the total number of minor 
children who are on the pension-roll as such is 2,252, the total number 
of widows with children who are on the pension-roll is 7. 770, makin, 
a total of 10,022, and the whole number of children in all on the ro 
is 16,332. 

As I said, all persons interested in this House bill are interested in 
the amendments which I propose, and they would gladly beg you, if 
they could be heard, that you should put these amendments on even 
though the effect should be to require two or three or four days more to 
pass the bill. As I say, we propose a committee of conference, which 
will be a privileged question in the House, and then if the House re- 
fuse it it is an easy matter for the Senate to recede from its amend- 
ments. The Senate at least will be going in that direction and doing 
those things which they believe ought to be done and which one year 
ago they did do. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President, the amendments which are being pressed 
by the Senator from Nebraska were considered in the committee, and 
there was strong support of them and some dissent from the majority 
report. I said myself to the Senator that if he saw fit to move the 
amendments I would support them in the Senate so far as I was con- 
cerned. The committee had agreed to an amendment which compelled 
the return of the bill to the House. That point being fixed, I could 
see no reason why these other topics which are te to the bill itself 
and which are as meritorious as the bill itself should not also be con- 
sidered in connection with it. 

The necessity of an increase of the widow’s pension all admit; but 
the widow is as a rule younger than the parent of the soldier. The 
class of dependent relatives who are provided for only in case of neces- 
sity are very old people as a whole, and they are fast passing away. 
Any delay in relief comes to them with especial hardship; and if any 
class justly should receive the help of the country who are not now pro- 
vided for it is certainly these aged dependent parents. They can not 
wait; and it seems to me that we ought to consider their case now if 
we do anybody’s. 

We have increased the ion to the minor children from two to four 
dollars, We have already extended the age from sixteen to eighteen 
years. Both those points are already concurred in by the Senate so far 
as the children are concerned; then there is only one other class to be 
provided for by legislation, and that is the minor who is physically or 
mentally disabled continuing after the age of sixteen, or as it now will 
be of eighteen years, to be so disabled. 

The reason why the minor child is provided for up to sixteen and has 
been by the general law hitherto is, of course, his minority, his disabilty 
either mental or physical or both, to provide for himself. All the reason 
that there is for providing for the minor child at all continues to exist 
as long as the disability exists; and, certainly, the disability of a minor 
child at the age of sixteen who is without mind or without body, or with- 
out both, is greater than that of any healthy child, mentally and phys- 
ically, who has reached that age. It seems to be exceedingly unjust on 
the part of the Government to pass these disabled minor children, men- 
tally and physically disabled—to them over to the support of the 
ordinary pauper establishments of the country. So great an outrage 
has this been considered on our sense of justice that in every instance 
as faras I know, whena relief by special act has been asked for, the Sen- 
ate and House have concurred at oncein the justice of the claim by pass- 
ing a bill. There are some scattered all over the country, and there is 
a class who find it especially difficult to reach the Governmentin search 
of the aid that they are entitled to, and bya general provision they ought 
to be provided for. 

So it seems to me that this appeals to the sense of justice of all classes 
so strongly that every one of these points should be considered without 
opposition in the House, and the sensible thing for us to do will be to 
provide forallatonce. It will save future bills, future discussions, and 
future consideration in both Houses and will put an end to the matter 
hy doing justice to all these several parties. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No amendment is now pending. 

Mr. MORRILL. I have received a great many letters urging me to 
promote the passage of the widows’ pension bill. I have not received 
any in relation to any other part of the subjects presented, and I have 
regretted that this bill should have been so long delayed. Lalso regret 
now that there is any amendment to it. I foresee that the bill will be 
delayed by considerations as to the propriety of increasing the age from 


sixteen to eighteen years, and also as to the amount that will be in- 
volved. I shall vote against all amendments, but I shall vote for the 
bill whether the amendments be adopted or not. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no amendment pending. 

Mr. INGALLS. What became of the amendments offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. They have not yet been offered; the 
Senator said he would offer them. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I read the amendments which I propose to offer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator has not sent them to 
the Chair. 

Mr. VAN WICK. The Senator from Missouri will allow me. At 
the suggestion of the Senator from Indiana I am willing that the first 
amendment which I read shall be withdrawn; but I shall insist on the 
second amendment which provides for the idiotic or insane children. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska now offers 
an amendment, which will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to insert after the word ‘‘month’? 
in section 1, line 20: 

And in case said minor child is insane, idiotic, or otherwise helpless, that the 
said 8 shall continue and be paid during the existence of either of said 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the. Senator from Missouri de- 
sire to address the Chair? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Ido not. I simply wished to know the condi- 
tion of the bill, so that when it came into the Senate objection could be 
made to the adoption of the amendment. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator make some explanation of that 
amendment? 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I hope this amendment will not be 
agreed to, and I hope when the Senate acts on the amendment already 
passed upon in Committee of the Whole it will be rejected. 

This matter was considered in the Committee on Pensions. The 
committee was not full, but some members who were there were very 
reluctant to interfere at all with the bill as it came from the House of 
Representatives. I for one prefer very much to pass the bill just as if 
came from the House. Very liberal provision is made by the bill in re- 
gard to widows, which I believe received the unanimous concurrence 
of the committee, and then came this proposed amendment to raise the 
allowance to minor children from two to four dollars a month, which 
did risk and endanger the passage of the bill by Con; It looks to 
me very doubtful whether the bill can be got through if it is amended 
in this way. 

The Senator from Nebraska has alluded to a matter which we had be- 
fore the Committee on Education and Labor, where the wages to sewing 
women was agitated. The Senator from Nebraska appeared before that 
committee and examined witnesses, and it was found that there was one 
woman somewhere in the District of Columbia, a maiden lady, by the 
way, who had no children to provide for, who said she was making a 
certain article of clothing on which she made 25 cents a wages; and 
yet she rented a room, dressed v bly, and appeared to be in 
good health. I stated to the Senator from Nebraska that it seemed a 
little singular that the wages of laboring women in the District of Co-' 
lumbia should be so low. There appeared an agent of some sort of 
society here to assist women, who made some very in’ state- 
ments before that committee. She had found this aged woman who got 
25 cents a day. But she went further and charged—and I refer to 
only to show the unreliable nature of such testimony—that in thistity , 
there existed a state of things which she alleged to be true and capable 
of proof, that there were eight hundred women in the Departments under 
this Government indirectly supported there for the accommodation of 
members of Congress and officers of the Departments. I merely refer to 
this to show that my friend from Nebraska appears to have been a little 
upset in his calm judgment in reference to these matters by testimony 
adduced from sources that could make such statements. d 

I hope the Senate is not disposed to be carried away by the sym 
thies and the eloquence of my friend from Nebraska. If we pass thi 
bill as suggested by the honorable Senator from Vermont as it came 
from the House, all agree to its propriety in the House and in this body, 
and so much can be accomplished; butif we go beyond it and take up 
the idiotic and the insane and the otherwise helpless children in the 
United States, it will be very difficult for the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Committee on Finance to estimate the draft that will be made 
upon the Treasury. 

I trust, therefore, that not only will this amendment now offered by 
the Senator from Nebraska be disapproved by the Senate, but that in 
the Senate we shall get rid of the other amendment already adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 

44 5 VAN WYCK called for the yeas and nays, and they were or- 
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Marc 15. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I am opposed to any amendment, and I shall 
vote nay.” 
The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. FRYE (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] who has been called outof the Senate 
for a few moments. 

The roll-call was concluded. 


Mr. DOLPH. Iam paired with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
GorMAN]. I withhold my vote, not knowing how he would vote. 

Mr. SEWELL. Iam paired with my colleague [Mr. McPHERSON] 
who is absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 22; as follows: 


YEAS—2. 
= 5 eee, Pers 
ny Y, 0 a an 2 
Call, n, Palmer, Poor 
Cameron, Hawley, 5 Wilson of Iowa, 
Conger, n, wyer, 
Cullom, illan, Sherman, 
Dawes, N n, Spooner, 
NAYS—22. 

Aldrich, Chace, Ingalls, Pugh, 
Berry. R Jackson, Vanos, 
Blackburn, Coke, Jones of Arkansas, Walthall, 
Brown, Colquitt, — 4 Wilson of Md. 
Butler, Edmunds, Morrill, 

Hampton, Payne, 

ABSENT—28. 

Allison, Gibson, Kenna, 

Gorman, Riddleberger, 
Dolph, Hale. Mahone, Sabin, 
Eustis, Harris, - Mitchell of Pa,  Saulsbury, 
Fair, Hoar, organ, Sewell, 
Frye, Jones of Florida, Pike, Stanford, 
George, Jones of Nevada. Platt, Vest. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 2 0’clock having arrived, 
it is the duty of the Chair to lay before the Senate the i busi- 
ness, being the resolutions reported by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
EDMUNDS] from the Committee on the Judiciary, February 18, ex- 
pressing the sense of the Senate on the refusal of the Attorney-General 
to send to the Senate copies of certain papers, on which the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. CuLLomM] is entitled to the floor. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE HANN. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, conveyed to the Senate the intelligence of the death of Hon. 
MicHAEL HAHN, late a Representative from the State of Louisiana, 
and communicated the action of the House thereon. 

Mr. CULLOM., I feel it my duty to yield to the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Eustis], who desires to make a motion in connection with 
the announcement just made from the House of Representatives. 

Mr. EUSTIS. Mr. President, it is my melancholy duty to announce 
to the Senate the death of Hon. MICHAEL HAHN, a Representative of 
the State of Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SEWELL in the chair). Will the 
Senator pause-till the message referred to shall be laid before the Sen- 
ate 


? 
The Secretary read as follows: 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, March 15, 1886. 
Resolved, That the House has heard with sincere the announcement of 
the death of Hon, MICHAEL Haus, late a ve from the State of Loui- 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That a select joint 


committee, ing of seven members of the House members of the 

Senate, be appointed to take order for superintending to 

the remains of the deceased to their place of bw and n — 
o! 


Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House be authorized and directed 
to take such steps as may be necessary for properly carrying out the provisions 
of these resolutions. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate the foregoing resolutions to the Senate. 


Mr. EUSTIS. [I offer the following resolutions and move their adop- 
tion : 
Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep sensibility the announcement 
— death of Hon. MICHAEL Haun, late a Representative from the State of 
Resolved, That the Senate concur in the resolution of the House of Represent- 
atives providing for the appointment of a joint committee to take order for 
superintending the funeral and escort the remains of the deceased to the place 
of burial, and that the members of the committee on the part of the Senate be 
ted . 9 President ꝓro tempore. 
ved, t the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the House of 
Representatives, 
The resolutions were unanimously agreed to. 
Mr. EUSTIS. As an additional mark of respect to the memory of 
Mr. HAHN I move that the Senate adjourn. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The committee will be named during 
the day. The Senator from Louisiana moves that the Senate adjourn. 
The motion was to unanimously; and (at 2 o’clock and 11 
minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. š 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, March 15, 1886. 


The House metati2o’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. 
MILBURN, D. D., as follows: 

Almighty God, we bow before Thee in reverence, stillness, and hu- 
mility. In its last session this House stood in the presence of the cof- 
fined dead and paid its tribute of respect to the memory of a departed 
Senator. Since then the blows of death have fallen twice upon this 
House. The wife ofa Member has been called away, and now a Mem- 
ber has passed through the gate of death. We humbly beseech Thee 
to comfort and cheer the bereaved, the husband and the children of the 
departed wife, the wife and children ofthe departed Member. Oh, come 
Thou unto them with the only solace and consolation which can cheer 
in such an hour. Release us all from the gloomy superstitions con- 
cerning death which have held the minds of men in terror forso many 
ages, and may the light of Christ’s life and resurrection shine into our 
hearts and upon our paths, and may we comprehend that death is only 
the to another life—a higher, a nobler life for the good and 
virtuous man true to his principles, true to his duty, his country, and 
his God; and bring us all at last, whether our earthly life be brief or 
long, to rejoice in Thy presence and in the higher activities of Thy upper 
kingdom. We pray, through Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Journals of the proceedings of Friday and Saturday were read 
and approved. 

DEATH OF HON. MICHAEL HAHN. 


Mr. ST. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, it becomes my painful duty to an- 
nounce the death of my colleague, Hon. MICHAEL HAHN, a Representa- 
tive from Louisiana, who died last night at his] in this city. I 
will not detain the House now withany remarks of tribute to his memory. 
Meanwhile I offer the resolutions which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the House has heard with sincere regret the announcement of 
the death of Hon. MICHAEL Haun, late a Representative from the State of Lou- 


iin nn. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That a select 
joint committee, consisting of seven members of the House and three members 
of the Senate, be appointed to take order for superintending the funeral and to 
escort the remains of the deceased to their place of burial, and the necessary ex- 
2 5 eee fore the excution of this order be paid out of the contingent fund 
0 use. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms of the House be authorized and directed 
to take such steps as may be necessary for properly carrying out the provisions 

ons, 


of these resolu 
Resolved, That the Clerk communicate the fi ing resolutions to the Senate. 
memory of the deceased the 


Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to 
House do now adjourn, 


Mr. BLAND. Pending the question on those resolutions I ask that 
the order of business of to-morrow be considered as of Monday for the 
introduction of bills, &c. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unanimous con- 
sent that to-morrow may be set apart for the transaction of the same 
business which would be in order to-day. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I object. 

The objection of Mr. SPRINGER was subsequently withdrawn. 

The SPEAKER again submitted Mr. BLAND’s request for unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. RANDALL. That includes motions for the suspension of the 
rules? 

The SPEAKER. It does, 

Mr. RANDALL. Then I object. 

Mr. MILLS. I feel no concern in regard to the introduction of bills, 
bay re 4 to have one day in a month on which the committees can 
be 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not object to the committees being called. 

Mr. MILLS. That is all we ask. 

TheSPEAKER. As the Chair understands the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. RANDALL], he does object to the call of committees for 
motions to suspend the rules. 

Mr. RANDALL. No; but to individual motions. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] asks 
unanimous consent that to-morrow may be set apart for the transaction 
of the same character of business that would be in order to-day, which 
includes the call of committees for motions to suspend the rules. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

2 05 resolutions offered by Mr. St. MARTIN were then adopted unan- 
imously. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 22 minutes p. m.), the House ad- 
journed. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. J. A. ANDERSON: Petitionof C. R. Barnes, of Clay Centre, 
Kans., for reduction of duty on burlaps—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 
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Also, memorial of Knights of Labor of Salina, Kans., favoring the 
Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

Also, petition of Joseph M. Galbreath and 50 others, citizens of Scan- 
dia, Kans., in favor of bill pensioning Col. E. W. Penny—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 3106, for the relief of Mary 
Clark—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, petition of George Crilly, of Castalia, Dak., in fayor of Des 
Moines River bill—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BAYNE: Papers relating to the bill granting a pension to 
Sarah Harbaugh, widow of George F. Harbaugh—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, communication of the Trades Assembly, District No. 3, Knights 
of Labor, Printers’ Assembly, No. 1630, and phical Union No. 7, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., in favor of House bill 1914—to the Committee on 

bor. 

Also, resolutions of Knights of Labor, of Pittsburgh, Pa., in favor of 
the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

Also, remonstrance of the workingmen of Natrona, Pa., employed in 
the manufacture of soda, against House bill 5576—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of the Trades Assembly of Western Pennsylvania, 
setting forth the conclusion that the frequent efforts to change the tariff 
laws have a most injurious effect upon the interests of the constituents 
of the members of said assembly, &c.—to the same committee. 

Also, papers in theclaim of William McAdams, surviving partner of 
Macks & McAdams, of New Orleans, La.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. BLISS: Petition of Baldwin Cann, late first lieutenant Fourth 
New York Cavalry, for relief—to the same committee. 

By Mr. BRAGG: Petition of Saint Paul and Pacific Coal and Iron 
Company and others against the consolidation of the ports of Superior 
and Duluth with custom office at Duluth, Minn.—tothe Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the mayor and board of aldermen of Manitowoc, 
Wis., for an appropriation for a breakwater at that place—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. T. M. BROWNE: Petition of Charles Peetsmyer and 25 
others, citizens of Wayne County; of Alson S. Woody and 57 other 
citizens; of J. B. Williams and 41 others, citizens of Randolph County, 
and of Joseph Edgar and 117 others, citizens of Randolph County, In- 
diana, for the free coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of George F. Andrews and 57 others, of Albany, Ind., 
for a service for the Union sailors and soldiers of the late war— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURNES: Petition of W. H. Blake and C. M. Green in be- 
half of Local Assembly No. 1989, Knights of Labor, of Saint Joseph, 
Mo., for the construction of the Hennepin Canal and other works of 
internal improvement as a means of alleviating the distress among 
laboring men—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 


By Mr. BURROWS: Petition against the ion of the silver 
coinage—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition favoring woman to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 


By Mr. CANNON: Evidence to go with bill H. R. 6432—to the Com- 
mittee on War Clai 

By Mr. CARLETON: Resolutions of Local Assembly No. 83, Knights 
pf Labor, of Manistee, Mich., in favor of the eight-hour law, &c.—to 
the Committee on Labor. 

Also, resolutions of Local Assembly Knights of Labor, No. 83, Man- 
istee, Mich., in favor of placing lumber, salt, &c., on the free-list—to 

the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COLE: Memorial of the Knights of Labor of Baltimore, in 
favor of building the Hennepin Canal and the Delaware and Maryland 
Canal—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. COLLINS: Memorial of Thomas J. Gagan and others, citi- 
zens of Boston, Mass., and of citizens of Iowa, for the repeal of the 
Comstock laws,’’ so called—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONGER: Memorial of Walnut Centre monthly meeting of 
Friends, of Iowa, praying for legislation to promote peace among na- 
tions, &c.—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. COOPER: Petition of John McCoy and others, of West Jef- 
ferson, Ohio, for additional pension legislation—to the Committee on 
ARENE E craton 

y Mr. CUTCHEON: Memorialof Hesperia Grange, 495, of Michigan, 
asking for the regulation of oleomargarine, butterine, &c.—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DIBBLE: Papers in the claim of Frank P. Murphy—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DINGLEY: Statements in the case of bill (H. R. 6466) grant- 
ing a pension to Eliza Humes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

y Mr. FORD: Petition of Polish Assembly No. 3500, Knights of 
Labor, of South Bend, Ind., praying Congress to expend surplus revenue 
in construction of the Hennepin Canal and other like projects—to the 
Committee on Railways and Canals, £ 


By Mr. GEDDES: Memorial of the Knights of Labor, of 
Ohio, for liberal appropriations for the construction of public improve- 
ments—to the same committee. 

By Mr. GOFF: Petition of Nathan J. Coplin, administrator of the 
estate of George Bastable, late of Harrison County, West Virginia—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: Petition of Jeremiah Bird and many others, 
protesting against Chinese immigration—to the Committee on Foreign 


By Mr. HARMER: Petition of Joseph Van Holt, father of Thomas 
Van Holt, private Company A, Thirteenth Pennsylvania Cavalry—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, memorial of Knights of Labor of Philadelphia, in favor of the 
construction of the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways 
and Canals. 

memorial of the commercial organizations of Philadelphia, in 

favor of the establishment at the port of Philadelphia of a quarantine 

station for the importation of neat cattle, similar to those existing at 

peer Boston, New York, and Baltimore—to the Committee on 

iculture. 

A y Mr. HOUK: Pome — 9 Whitehead, of Blount County, 

ennessee, praying for an increase o ion—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, iio 

Also, petition of many citizens of Knoxville, Tenn., praying for an 
amendment to the Constitution granting to women the right to vote— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petition of W.S. Meyre & Bro. and 23 other firms 
of Westminster, Md.; of 27 merchants and hotel ietors of Gaines- 
ville, Tex.; of 13 business firms of Natchitoches, La.; and of J. N. 
Martin & Co. and 27 other firms of Newberry, S. C., praying for the 
enactment of House bill 1621, whereby commercial travelers may be 
relieved from State and local license laws—to the Committee on Com- 
merce. i 

By Mr. KLEINER: Memorial of Knights of Laborof Oakland City, 
Ind.—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. LYMAN: Memorial of Knights of Labor of South Norwalk 
and of Bridgeport, Conn., in favor of Hennepin Canal—to the same 
committee, 

By Mr. McKINLEY: Petition of members of Akron (Ohio)Independ- 
ent Tariff Club, protesting against any further reduction of the tariff— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLER: Petition of citizens of Lavaca County, of New 
Ulm, Austin County, and of Hope, Lavaca County, Texas, for the im- 
provement of the harbor of Galveston, Tex.—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

ay oi antes a Petition of Knights of Labor of Wamego se 
0 asking for appropriation for the Hennepin Canal to the 
Committee on Railways and Canals. = 

Also, memorial of committee of workingmen employed in military 
service in Department of Missouri, asking for an appropriation to pay 
them for extra labor in accordance with audited claims—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, petition of John Willcott and others, for relief—to the same 
committee. 

By Mr. MORRISON: Memorial of Knights of Labor of Belleville, 
III., for the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. NEAL: Petition of Mrs. Nancy R. Summers, of Grundy 
County, T asking for pay for supplies furnished the United 
States Army during the late war—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. NEGLEY: Petition remonstrating against the passage of the 
Morrison tariff bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Local Assembly, No. 300, Knights of Labor, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for the construction of the Hennepin Canal—to the Com- 
mittee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. PAYNE: Petition of E. B. Parsons and others, for improve- 
ment of Great Sodus (New York) Harbor—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. : 

Also, petition of H. M. Bard and others, of Mexico, N. Y., for amend- 
mentto patent laws exempting innocent purchasers of patented articles 
from liability for infringement—to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. PETERS: Petition of Savey, Brinkman & Roberts, of Great 
Bend; of Mulkey Grain Company, of Hutchinson, and of Emerson & 
Eales, of Bunton, Kans., favoring modification of duty on burlaps—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, statement of W. J. Wood, Company C, Thirteenth Kentucky 
Cavalry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. i 

Also, memorial of Knights of Labor of Dodge City, Kans., favoring 
internalimprovements, especially the Hennepin Canal—to the Commit- 
tee on Railways and Canals. 

Also, petition of George Schneider and 42 others, citizens of MePher- 
son County, Kentucky, favoring the opening of Indian Territories—to 
the Committee on Territories. 

By Mr. PETTIBONE: Petition of Solomon S. Crosswhite, asking a 
pension, by reason of wounds received in the United States service—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PHELPS: Petition from clergymen, physicians, and leading 
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citizens of Morristown, N. J., praying for the establishment of post- 
office savings-banks—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post 
Roads. 


By Mr. PIRCE: Petition of William R. Reynolds, president, and 
others, of the Rhode Island Pharmaceutical Association, for an appro- 
priation of $25,000 to provide for making experiments in the cultivation 
of foreign medicinal plants in the United States under the supervision 
of the Department of Agriculture—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PRICE: Memorial of the county board of supervisors of Saint 
Croix County, Wisconsin, for a law providing that railroads shall not 
charge more for carrying commodities for a shorter than a longer dis- 
tance—to the Committee on Commerce. 

Also, remonstrance of citizensof Douglas County, Wisconsin, against 
proposed change in collection district—to the same committee. 

Also, petition of citizens and business men of Superior, Wis., for a 
new district to inspect boilers—to the same committee. 

Also, memorial from Franklin City, Wis., concerning the abolition 
of the Presidency—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REAGAN: Petition of citizens of Houston County, Texas, 
praying for action to secure deep water at Galveston, Tex.—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SCRANTON: Petition of membersof Wayne County (Penn- 
sylvania) bar, for passage of House bill 2124, altering judicial districts 
of Pennsylvania—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SENEY: Paper of H. C. Bowen relating to on fourth- 
class matter—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of John W. McCreery and others, of 
Raleigh County, West Virginia, protesting against the passage of a bank- 
rupt act—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of W. A. James, A. 8. Trimble, and others, of Nicho- 
las County, West Virginia—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STAHLNECKER: Memorial of Chamber of Commerce of 
New York in relation to storage of merchandise in bonded warehouses— 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

memorial of A. Foster Higgins and others, relating to foreign 
bills of lading—to the same committee. 

Also, remonstrance of workingmen of Natrona, Pa., against House 
bill 5576—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEELE: Petition of Jacob Koontz and 40 others, of Brow- 
ers’ Corners; of John L. F. Thomas and 40 others, of Zanesville; of P. 
R. Goble and 60 others, of Gobleville, and of W. F. Davis and 15 others, 
of Mill Grove, Ind., for unlimited coinage of silver—to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of Knights of Labor of Wabash, Ind., for the construc- 
tion of the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. CHARLES STEWART: Petition of citizens of Newton, 
Tex., for an appropriation for continuing the work of harbor improve- 
ment of Sabine Pass, Texas—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. TAULBEE: Protest of citizens of Estill County, Kentucky, 
against the passage of a bankrupt law—to the Committee on the Ju- 


By Mr. E. B. TAYLOR: Petition of citizens of Ashtabula, Ohio, 
raying for the establishment of a life-saving station at that place—to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. TOWNSHEND: Memorial of the State of Illinois, to accom- 
pany House bill 6409—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TUCKER: Petition of citizens of Highland County, Virginia, 
against the enactment of a bankrupt law—to the Committee on the Ju- 
dicary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Virginia, for increase of salaries of district 
judges—to the same committee. 

By Mr. A. J. WARNER: Petition of N. A. Daniels and 62 others, 
soldiers and citizens of Cambridge, Ohio, asking that soldiers be paid 
the difference between greenbacks and gold for their services during 
the war—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WHEELER: Petition of William P. Shelton, for a pension— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Richard Facion, for removal of charge of desertion, 
&c.—to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

Also, petition of Mary F. Parham and of James M. Newby, of Lime- 
stone County, Alabama, asking that their war claims be referred to the 
Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. A. C. WHITE: Letter relating to House bill 4728, granting 
a pension to Elizabeth Sirwell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILO WHITE: Petition of L. C. Porter Milling Company, 
for a reduction of the duty on burlaps—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the Knights of Labor of Winona, Minn., in favor 
of the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. WHITING: Petition of Wales T. Wilder, for special-act pen- 
sion—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


The following petitions, praying Congress to place the coinage of silver 
upon an equality with gold; that there be issued coin certificates of one, 
two, and five dollars, the same being made a legal tender; that one and 
two dollar legal-tender notes be issued, and that the public debt be paid 


as rapidly as possible by applying for this purpose the idle surplus now 

in the Treasury, were presented and severally referred to the Committee 

on Coinage, Weights, and Measures: 

ne Mr. GIFFORD: Of John Brickley and others, of Green Valley, 
k, 


The papel pohtii, praying Congress for the enactment of a law 
requiring scientific temperance instruction in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, in the Territories, and in the Military and Naval 
Academies, the Indian and colored schools, supported wholly or in part 
by money from the national Treasury, were presented and severally 
referred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. BURNES: Of citizens of the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. COOPER: Of citizens of Madison, Marion, and Union Coun- 
ties, Ohio. 
: By Mr. DINGLEY: Of citizens of Sagadahoc and Oxford Counties, 

faine. 

By Mr. ELLSBERRY: Of citizens of Highland and Brown Counties, 
Ohio. 

By Mr. EVERHART; Of citizens of Chester and Delaware Counties, 
Pennsylvania, : 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, March 16, 1886. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved, 


FUNERAL OF REPRESENTATIVE HAIN. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore announced as the members of the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate to escort the remains of the late Rep- 
resentative HAHN to the place of burial in the State of Louisiana, Mr. 
Evstis, Mr. VANCE, and Mr. BUTLER. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting, in compliance with 
a resolution of January 29, 1886, copies of drawings and report of a 
recent survey of the Ni canal route made by Civil Engineer 
A. G. Menocal, United States Navy; which was read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The papers are on the table of the 
Secretary—a large bundle. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the papers be printed, and, with the 
letter, referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. It is of great 
public importance, and therefore, although ‘they are voluminous, as I 
know something of their nature, I think it necessary that they should 
be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is moved that the communication 
and the accompanying papers be printed and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. That order will be made if there be no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. CONGER. Why should the matter go to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not for the Chair to answer. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I will state to my friend from Mich that the 
subject of building that canal in a foreign country, and the relations 
of the United States to it, has always been considered as properly re- 
ferred to the Cominittee on Foreign Relations, as the Senator may re- 
member on some recent occasions, bills reported, and all that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Michigan 
make any motion in respect to the reference? 

Mr. CONGER. No, sir; I will not make any motion in regard to it. 
However, I should like to have that committee examine the subject 
carefully, and I am willing to leave it there. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That we certainly shall do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The communication and accompa- 
nying papers are referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in response to a resolution 
of the 3d instant, a report of the Adjutant-General showing dates of 
transfer to the Interior Department of abandoned and other military 
reservations; which, with the accompanying papers, was ordered to lie 
on the table, and be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in compliance with 
a resolution of December 17, 1885, information in relation to land-grant 
railroads in the State of Kansas; which was read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This communication, and the accom- 
panying papers, which are voluminous, will lie on the table, 


WASHINGTON GAS-LIGHT COMPANY. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 


tion from the Washington Gas-light Company, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of the 3d instant, certain information in regard to the 
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eke stock, dividends, &c., of that company; which was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a petition of Mrs. Lyndall, 
Mrs. Savage, Mrs. McNeil, and 115 other citizens of Columbus, Ohio, 
praying for the passage of a sixteenth amendment to the United States 
Constitution prohibiting the States from disfranchising citizens on ac- 
count of sex; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Dover, Ohio, monthly meeting of 
Friends, praying for the passage of Senate bill 355, to promote peace 
among nations, for the creation of a tribunal for international arbitra- 
tion, and for other purposes; which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I present the petition of a considerable number of 
clergymen, physicians, lawyers, teachers, business men, and officers of 
temperance and other societies, all residing in the State of Vermont, 
praying for the enactment of a law requiring scientific tem ce in- 
struction in the public schools of the District of Columbia and the 
Territories, and in the Military and Naval Academies, and the Indian 
and colored schools supported wholly or in part by money from the 
national Treasury. I believe that bill has been reported. 

Mr. MORRILL. Favorably. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Favorably. Task that the petition be laid on the 
table, and I hope the committee having the bill in charge will get it up 
as soon as possible. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The petition will lie on the table. 

Mr. DOLPH presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Salem, Oreg., 
praying that liberal appropriations be made from the surplus revenue 
for the construction of works of internal improvements of national im- 

rtance, and heartily indorsing the plan for the construction of the 

iennepin Canal by the National Government; which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MILLER presented a petition of several hundred citizens of Erie 
County, New York, praying for the enactment of a law requiring sci- 
entific temperance instruction in schools under Federal jurisdiction; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CHACE presented a petition of 11 clergymen, 4 physicians, 1 
lawyer, 27 teachers, 42 business men, and 48 officers of temperance and 
other societies of Providence County, State of Rhode Island, praying for 
the enactment of a law requiring scientific temperance instruction in 
schools under Federal jurisdiction; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HALE presented the petition of S. G. Haskell and other citizens 
of Deer Isle, Me., praying for legislation to protect American merchant 
vessels from undue exaction for pilotage; which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Portland, Me. 
praying for legislation in favor of the construction of works of internal 
improvement of national importance, and especially for the construction 
of the Hennepin Canal by the Government; which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, 

Mr. ALDRICH presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Provi- 
dence, R. I., praying for the construction by the Government of the 
Hennepin Canal and other works of internal improvement; which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. WILSON, of Maryland. I presenta petition of Knights of La- 
bor of Baltimore, Md., praying that the Government make liberal 
appropriations of the surplus revenue for the construction of works of 
internal improvement and of national importance, and among other 
works for the construction of the Hennepin Canal and the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal. I move that the petition be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. COCKRELL presented the petition of Mrs, Charlotte A. Cleve- 
land, Mrs. Henry Stagg, and 42 other citizens of Saint Louis, Mo., 
praying for the of a sixteenth amendment to the United States 
Constitution prohibiting the States from disfranchising citizens on ac- 
count of sex; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HARRISON presented a petitionof Knights of Labor of Michigan 
City, Ind., praying that liberal appropriations be made for public works, 
and especially for the construction by the Government of the Hennepin 
Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Healso presented a petition of Rush Creek monthly meeting of Friends, 
State of Indiana, praying Congress to pass the bill (S. 355) to promote 
peace among nations, for the creation of a tribunal for international 
arbitration, and for other purposes; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of the board of commissioners of Idaho 
County, Idaho, remonstrating against the annexation of the northern 
part of Idaho Territory to Washington Territory or State; which was 
referred to the Committee on Territories. 

Mr. CAMERON presented resolutions of the Board of Trade of Will- 
jamsport, Pa., remonstrating against any reduction of the duty on 
manufactured lumber; which were referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

He also presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Pittsburgh, Pa., 


favoring the ge of the bill (H. R. 1914) for the restoration of 
wages in the Gora ameni Printing Office; which was referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 

He also presented petitions of Knights of Labor of Philadelphia and 
Columbia, Pa., praying for the construction by the Government of the 
Hennepin Canal; which were referred to the Committee on Commerce, 

He also presented a petition of Lieutenant Stephen Potts Post, No. 
62, Department of Pennsylvania, Grand Army of the Republic, of Al- 
toona, Pa., and a 8 of William H. Keim Post, No. 76, Grand 
Army of the Republic, of Reading, Pa., praying for the pensioning of 
ex-Union soldiers who were confined in confederate prisons; which were 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of 11 clergymen, 3physicians, 28 lawyers, 
17 teachers, 83 business men, and 19 officers of temperance and other 
societies of S ehanna and Wayne Counties, Pennsylvania, praying 
for the enactment of a law requiring scientific temperance instruction 
in schools under Federal jurisdiction; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. HARRIS presented the memorial of Dr. J. R. Iler, of Protemus, 
Tenn., remonstrating against any increase of on fourth-class 
mail matter; which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads. 

He also ted the petition of Franklin Rives and others, proprie- 
tors of the Congressional Globe building and grounds, in Washington, 
praying for the purchase of that property for the use of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office; which was referred to the Committee on Print- 
ing. 

He also presented the petition of Dr. O. M. Wozeneraft, praying for 
quarantine tions against infected cattle; which was refi to 
the Committee on Agriculture and 3 

Mr. DAWES presented petitions of Knights of Labor of North Adams 
and Rockport, in the State of Massachusetts, praying for liberal appro- 
priations for public works, and especially for the speedy construction 
of the Hennepin Canal; which were referred to the Committee on Com- 


merce. 

Mr. BLAIR. I present a petition of Post No. 69, Grand Army of 
the Republic, Department of Missouri, praying for legislation in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the national pension committee 
of the Grand Army of the Republic with relation to pensions, which 
are set forth in the petition itself. I move that the petition be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

im BLAIR. 1 ‘th tion of Prosperity Local Assemb], 

Mr. present the m m 
No. 3611, Knights of Labor, A New Hampshire, praying for the p 
ganization of a Territorial form of ent over the Indian Terri- 
tory, the opening up of the Indian Territory to settlement under the 
homestead laws, the allotment of lands in severalty to Indians on their 
present mamira and the purchase of the surplus lands of the res- 
ervations, to the that the land may be saved from s tors. I 
move that the petition be referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


The motion was agreed to. 
Mr. BLAIR. I also present the petition of David Morrison, of Ray- 
mond, N. H., who is connected with the Grand Army of the Republic, 
Post No. 51, in that State, in which he sets forth his views upon some 
public questions of the day, and desires their proper consideration. I 
move that the petition be referred to the Committec on Pensions, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAIR presented a memorial of Knights of Labor of Nashua, 
N. H., remonstrating against the repeal or amendment of the mechan- 
ics’ lien law now in force in the District of Columbia; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. INGALLS. I present resolutions adopted by the Knights of 
Labor of the town of Muscotah, in the State of Kansas, duly authen- 
ticated by the tures of its officers and the seal of the assembly, 
praying for aid in the construction of the Hennepin Canal. I move 
that the resolutions be referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. INGALLS presented resolutions adopted by Knights of Labor 
of Topeka and Harper,in the State of Kansas, praying for the construc- 
tion by the Government of the Hennepin Canal; which were referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. INGALLS. I present the petition of Moses Ke-o-kuk, Ma-ko- 
se-to, Nom-on-noy, and Charles Keokuk, chiefs and headmen of the 
Sac and Fox Indians, now located in the Indian Territory, praying for 
legislation to carry out the stipulations of the treaty of October 14, 
1868. I move the reference of the petition to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, pereus the petition of Paton monthly meet- 
ing of Friends, in Greene County, Iowa, praying for the passage of Sen- 
ate bill 355 to promote peace among nations and for the creation of a 
tribunal for international arbitration, and for other purposes; which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. PAYNE presented a petition of 21 clergymen, 25 physicians, 22 
lawyers, 31 teachers, 210 business men, and 27 officers of tem: ; 
and other societies, of the State of Ohio, praying for the enactment of a 
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law requiring scientific temperancei 
jurisdiction; er ee eee or hee ve. table. 
5 of 16 clergymen, 9 physicians, 3 
men, and 16 officers of temperance 
and other societies of Clayton, Howard, ee and Fayette Coun- 
ties, eee ee enactment of a law requiring 


instruction in schools under Federal 


scientific temperance in schools under Federal jurisdiction; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. COKE presented a memorial of citizens of Sweetwater, Tex., re- 
monstrating against the proposed increase of the rate of on 
fourth-class mail matter; which wasreferred to the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Marshall, Har- 
rison County, Texas, praying that liberal expenditures of the public 
money be made in works of publicimprovement and for the passage of 
a bill providing for the construction of the Hennepin Canal; which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. MORRILL. I am directed by the Committee on Finance, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 477) to alice drawback on imported ma- 
terials used in the manufacture of tobacco, snuff, and exported 
from the United States, to report it adversely, and to ask that it be in- 
definitely 8 

Mr. ALDRI As the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 25 E], who 
is interested in the subject, is now absent from the Chamber, I suggest 
that the bill be placed upon the Calendar. 

Mr. MORRILL. Let it go upon the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar with the adverse report of the committee. 

Mr. MORRILL. I am directed by the Committee on Finance, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 476) to repeal s section 3151 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States concerning inspectors of tobacco and 

to report it adversely. I may say that the chief feature of the 
patie to make a change so that the Government will have to assume 
the expense of inspection instead of the manufacturer and the exporter. 
The committee thought that as the matter is entirely under the control 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue as to fees, they might be re- 
duced to any point, if they are exorbitant 25 ze present time, so as to 
make them less exorbitant. Therefore the bill is reported adversely, 
but I ask that it may be placed on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar with the adverse report of the committee. 

Mr. B from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 674) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Ellen M.-Mitch- 
ell, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

5 2 ting a pension to William ‘Blanch 5 BOLE 
1363) gran a pension to William Blanchard, repo: it without 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
231) granting a pension to Jennette S. Kent, reported it with amend- 
ments, and submitted a thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, reported a bill (S. 1886) for the re- 
lief of soldiers of the late war honorably after six months’ 
service, who are disabled and dependent upon their own labor for sup- 

port, and of dependent parents of soldiers who died in the service or 
from disabilities contracted therein; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. COCKRELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 

was referred the bill (S. 1490) to amend article 103 of the Rules and 
Articles of War, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a re- 
port thereon. 
GOVERNMENT SURVEYS, ETC. 

Mr. ALLISON. The joint commission appointed under the act of 
July 7, 1884, consisting of three members of the House and three mem- 
bers of the Senate, to consider the of the Signal Service, 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Geological Survey, and the Hydro- 
graphic Office of the Navy Department with a view to secure greater 
efficiency and economy of administration, instruct me to report the testi- 
pian Sy ean ies gone amare I will say that at no distant 
day we hope to make a further report upon the subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa, from the 
joint commission indicated by him, submits the testimony taken by the 
commission, and asks that it be printed. That order will be made if 
there be no objection. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 1887) for the relief of certain 

po who were from the military service of the United 
tates because they were minors; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1888) ting a pension to Nathan 
Collins; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

CALL introduced a bill (S. 1889) for the 8 of Anna Dum- 
mett, sister and only heir of Capt. Douglass Dummett, deceased, late 
a pensioner of the United States, for injuries received in the old Flór- 
ida and Indian war; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


Mr. BLACKBURN introduced a bill (S. 1890) for the relief of A. L. 
Shotwell; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1891) for the relief of D. W. Price; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 


He also introduced a bill (S. 1892) granting an increase of pension, 
by way of arrears, to Maria A. Rousseau; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WILSON, of Maryland, introduced a bill (S. 1893) for increase 
of pension of E. M. Wyman, widow of Robert Harris Wyman, late a 
rear-admiral in the United States Navy; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. DOLPH introduced a bill (S. 1894) to amend an act entitled An 
act to declare forfeiture of certain lands granted to aid in the construc- 
tion of a railroad in Oregon,’’ approved January 31, 1885; which was 
read twice byits title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. DAWES (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1895) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to create a commission to try and to dispose of 
claims for citizenship in the Cherokee, Choctaw, Creek, Chickasaw, and 
Seminole Indian Nations; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill (S. 1896) to regulate the practice 
in adjusting claims in the Pension Office and proceedings in cases of 
appeal in ion claims from decisions of the Commissioner of Pensions 
to the Secretary of the Interior; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, introduced a bill (S. 1897) granting a pension 

ce by its title, and referred 


to Alexander Trimble; which was read t 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CONGER introduced a bill (S. 1898) granting to the city of Mar- 
quette, Mich., certain lands fora public park; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


On motion of Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon, it was 


Ordered, That th STADO in the case of Jacob Fritz, of The Dalles, 0: be 
taken from the files and referred to V 
adverse report. 


RAILROADS IN CHARGE OF UNITED STATES COURTS. 


Mr. CALL. Yesterday the Senator from New York [Mr. EVARTS] 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported adversely the bill (S. 870) 
to provide that where any railroad property is taken into the possession 
of any United States court, and such railroad shall not have been com- 
pleted, the net earnings of said railroad shall be applied to the comple- 
aan OF Pe same, and the bill was indefinitely Lask that 
the vote by which the bill was indefinitely postponed may be recon- 
sidered the bill placed on the Calendar. 

The PRESID protempore. If there be no objection the order by 
which the bill was indefinitely postponed will be reconsidered and the 
bill will be placed on the Calendar with the adverse report of the com- 
mittee. The Chair hears no objection. 


PENSIONS OF WIDOWS AND DEPENDENT RELATIVES. 


Mr. VAN WYCK. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of House bill 545. 

Mr. DOLPH. I wish to suggest that three or four weeks ago there 
was a little bill that was up and partly considered in the morning hour, 

and if would not take more than five or ten minutes to dispose of it. 
I hope the Senator from Nebraska will give way. 

Mr. VAN WICK. I trust the pension bill will only take a few min- 
utes. There is nothing further to do about it, I think. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 545) to increase the 
pensions of widows and dependent relatives of deceased, soldiers and 
sailors. 

Mr. MANDERSON. _ I offer anamendment at the request of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY], which I send to the desk to be 
read. The amendment is to come in at the end of section 2 of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The proposed amendment will be 

The SECRETARY. At the end of section 2 it is proposed to add: 

Provided, That this section shall not be construed to ly to the adjutant- 
general of a State or any other agent of a State author: by the laws thereof 
to serve free of charge asthe pension agent of the soldiers or ex-soldiersof said 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Iam informed by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, at whose request I present the amendment, that in Connecticut and 
in several other States of the Union the adjutant-general of the State 
is by law required to give attention free of charge to all pension cases 
arising within the State. Section 2, if it shall pass without this pro- 
viso, would seem to prevent the operation of such State laws and this 
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gratuitous action on the part of the adjutant-general. I therefore hope 
that the proviso will be added to the section. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. There can be no objection to that. 

Mr. MILLER. Let it be read again. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be again read. 

The Secretary read the amendment of Mr. MANDERSON. 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in the 
amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. INGALLS. I move that the Senate disagree to the amendments 
made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question will be put on concur- 
ring in the amendments. The Chair supposes that will present the 
question the Senator from Kansas wishes. 

Mr. INGALLS. That will present the question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore put the question on concurringin the 
amendments and declared that the noes appeared to prevail. s 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Iask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. E. How many amendments are there? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Three. 

Mr. HALE. Can the vote be taken on all at once? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It can by general consent, or any 
Senator may ask for a separate vote on each amendment. 

Mr. HALE. I should like to have the amendments read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments will be read. 

Mr. INGALLS. I understand that there are two amendments, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There are three amendments. 

Mr. INGALLS. One reported by the committee and two offered by 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN WYCK]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. One reported by the committee, one 
offered by the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wyck], and 
one by the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON]. ` 

Mr. INGALLS. Let them be read. 

Mr. HALE. Let us first-have the amendments read that came from 
the committee with its sanction. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The committee amendment will be 
first read. 

The SECRETARY. The amendment reported by the Committee on 
Pensions and agreed to as in Committee of the Whole was, in section 
1, line 7, after the word month, to strike out: 

And nothing herein shall be construed to affect the existing allowance of $2 
per month for each child under the age of sixteen years. 

And to insert: 

And in addition thereto the pension of widows shall be increased at the rate 
of $4 per month for each child under the age of —— years, of the husband 
on accountof whose death the claim has been or shall be granted, which shall 
be in lieu of the rate of $2 per month allowed by existing law for children under 
the age of sixteen years; and when such child or children shall, under section 
4703 of the Revised Statutes, receive less than 81 month, such child or chil- 
dren shall, in addition, be paid so as to make such pension $4 per month. 

Mr. INGALLS. Now let us have the other amendments read for in- 
formation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. They will be read. 

TheSECRETARY. The second amendment is, after the word“ month,” 
in line 20, to add: 

And in case said minor child is insane, idiotic, or otherwise helpless, that the 


said pension shall continue and be paid during the existence of either of said 
disabilities, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The remaining amendment will be 
read. 
The SECRETARY. At the end of section 2 add the following proviso: 


Provided, That this section shall not be construed to apply to the adjutant- 
general of à State or any other agent of a State ee by the laws thereof 
to serve free of charge as the pension agent of the soldiers or ex-soldiers of said 
Stat 


e 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concurring in 
these amendments, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If the amendments are concurred in, will it be 
in order then to add to them? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will still be open to amend- 
ment. It would not be inorder to strike out parts of the amendments 
already adopted. 

Mr. INGALLS. But the bill will still be open to amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be open to amendment. 
The Secretary will call the roll on the question of concurring in the 
amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK]. 

Mr. MAXEY (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY]. If he were present, he would 
vote yea“ and I should vote nay.“ 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. CULLOM. I desire to state that the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. PLATT] is at his room sick, and he instructed me to say that if he 
were present he would vote against these amendments. 


Mr. DOLPH (after having voted in the affirmative). Itslipped my 
mind for the moment that I am paired with the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Gorman]. Therefore I ask leave to withdraw my vote. I do 
not know how the Senator from Maryland would vote on the pending 
question. 

Mr. COCKRELL. My colleague [Mr. Vest] is still detained from 


the Senate by illness. He is paired with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PLUMB], and the Senator from Kansas not being present I do not know 
how they would vote, 
s Mr. ace I am paired with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EORGE]. F 
The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 20; as follows: 


YEAS—2. 
Aldrich, Manderson, mer, 
Blair, Frye, Mitchell of Oreg., Stanford, 
Call, Gray Palmer, Teller, 
Conger, Harrison, Sawyer, Van Wyck, 
Cullom, Logan, Sewell, Voorhees, 
Dawes, McMillan, Sherman, Wilson of Iowa, 
NAYS—20. 
Allison, Cameron, Hampton, Payne, 
Berry, Chace, Harris, Pugh, 
Blackburn, Cockrell, Ingalls, Vance, 
Brown, Coke, Jackson, Walthall, 
Butler, Gibson, Jones of Arkansas, Wilson of Md. 
ABSENT—31. 
Beek, George, McPherson, Piatt, 
Bowen, Gorman, Mahone, Plumb, 
Camden, ale, Maxey, Ransom, 
Colquitt, Hawley, Miller, Riddleberger, 
Dolph, Hoar, Mitchell of Pa., Sabin, 
Edmunds, Jones of Florida, Morgan, Saulsbury 
Jones of Nevada, Morrill, Vest. 
Fair, Kenna, Pike, 


So the amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. INGALLS. I voted against the amendments, not because I was 
opposed to the principle, but because I did not desire to delay action 
upon the bill as it came fromthe House. The bill having beenamended, 
the objection of course is nowavoided; the billis to return to the House 
and further amendments are germane and appropriate. I, therefore, 
move to amend the bill by inserting what I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Kansas will be read. = 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add at the end of the bill the fol- 
lowing additional section: 

Sec. — That section 2 of the act of March 3, 1879, chapter 187, entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the payment of the arrears of pensions ted 

f 7 . 5 approved January 25, 1879, and for other purposes,“ be, and 
e y is, read as follows: 
“Sec, 2. Thatall 3 been or which may hereafter be granted 


in consequence of death 


Parse in 
n consequence of death 
in the service durin; ps 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS]. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I have a word to say on that amend- 
ment. I was very anxious when the bill came from the House, and so 
stated, that it should be taken up and passed as the House passed it. 
The Senator having it in charge, however, was desirous to have certain 
amendments made to it for the betterment of the bill; I presume that 
was his intention; and he in offering them against the protest 
of quite a number of Senators who were very anxious for the bill to 
pass as it came from the House. 

I find no fault whatever with that, sir; but if one amendment can be 
agreed to by the other House another amendment which is right should 
be added; and if any amendment that has been offered to the bill is of 
itself entirely consistent with the idea of pensions and correct in every 
proposition, it is the amendment offered now by the Senator from Kan- 
sas, Why? It proposes that pensions shall commence from the date 
of the discharge where the disability occurred prior to the discharge, 
and where the disability occurred subsequent to the discharge, then that 
the pension shall commence at the date of the disability. 

I desire to ask but one question. Why should not a pension com- 
mence at the date of the disability? What does a law granting a pen- 
sion mean? It means that a pension shall be granted for a disability. 
At what time shall it be granted? The man is entitled to the pension 
thevery day the disability occurs, and why? Because of the disability. 
If he is entitled to the pension because of the disability then he is en- 
titled to it from the commencement of the disability. 

The only argument that can be made against this proposition is the 
amount of money it takes. There is no soundness in that argument, 
because if the party had applied for a pension when the disability oc- 
curred he then would have received the amount of money that he was 
entitled to under the law, which has since been only accumulating in 
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the Treasury to his credit, ifthe Congressof the United States are willing 


to adopt the principle that ought to be applied to all ns. 

Will any one tell me that if a man loses his arm or his leg in battle 
he is not entitled to a pension the very moment he receives that wound? 
Under the law he is; and if he is entitled to that pension at the mo- 
ment he receives that wound I should like to know why is he not en- 
titled to the pension relating back to the time he received the wound? 
There is no reason, as I said, except the reason that it takes more money. 
That is no argument; it is the argument that a man would hi 
make against paying a debt because it had run so long that he thought 
it ought to be forgiven. s 

Now, is the Government going to say to men who are entitled to pen- 
sions, ‘‘ You did not apply for your pension five years ago, and there- 
fore you are not entitled to it?“ Why are they not entitled to it? 
They are not entitled to it merely because Congress has 
providing that unless a pension is applied for at a certain time the 
amount of money due the party shall be retained in the Treasury of the 
United States; in other words, it is a statute of limitation on a man’s leg. 
A man has lost a leg or an arm, and a statute of limitation is passed by 
Congress against that man’s leg or arm that is gone; that is, that he 
shall not receive pay for it unless he applies at a certain time. 

There are many reasons for applications not being made. What are 
they? Many men say, I do not want a on; I will not ask the 
Government for a pension.“ Why? I can live without it. That 
is one reason. I could say—but I dislike to mention myself—that I 
was entitled to a pension early in the war and have been ever since, 
but I have never asked for it and never expect to; but if I was to ask 
for it I should take it for granted at least that I was entitled to a pen- 
sion the day I received my wound, for it would be for the wound that 
the pension would be granted. I only refer to this as an illustration. 
Other gentlemen here are in the same position. Some men who have 
pensions have them because of their wounds. Why, then, if they have 
them because of their wounds, should the pension not commence at the 
time the wound was received or the disability wasincurred? I should 
like to know. 

I will say that no bill ever passed Congress that benefited the people 
of the United States more for the amount of money that was embraced 
in it than the arrearage-of-pensions act when it passed. It distributed 
the money among the people who were entitled to it and relieved their 
wants and necessities, and, in fact, as is well known, at that very time 
the general distribution of that sum was not only a benefit to those who 
were the recipients of the fund, but it was a general benefit to the coun- 
try at the time. It increased the prosperity of the people. I would 
not throw money out of the Treasury merely for that p ; I would 
not ask any one todoitonthataccount, but because I believe it is honest 
and just to those men who are entitled to pensions that the pension 
should commence with the commencement of the disability or injury 
at whatever time that may have been. 

Now, sir, if a contract exists between the Government and the sol- 
dier, as does under a law enacted many years ago, what isit? There 
is an ent between the Government and the soldier that if he 
enlists in a war the Government will pay him a pension for injuries 
that_he may receive during the term of service, whether those injuries 
result from wounds or from disability occurring from other causes. 
This agreement was made, and is always made by the Government 
with the soldier, and is made now. Whether it is in the law or not, 
it is an implied eht that exists between the man who serves the 
country and the country that he shall at least, if he is wounded or 
disabled, receive a pension of such character as Congress shall deem 
suited to the disability. 

So, then, if this bill is to be amended at all, and inasmuch as it has 
been amended, believing this amendment more meritorious than any 
one which has been offered, I shall vote for it and hope it will pass. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator from Kansas explain how much 
money will be required to carry out this amendment? 

Mr. INGALLS. I have no idea how much money will be required. 
It vig depend entirely on the number of applications which may be 
made. 

The fact in regard to this matter is that the principle that is enunci- 
ated in this amendment has applied to every pensioner whose a 
plication was filed prior to the Ist of July, 1880. This merely 
the application of that principle to those whose pensions may be granted 
in cases where the application has been filed since that date. 

Mr. BUTLER. Has any estimate ever been made as to the cost? 

Mr. INGALLS. There have been a great many estimates made, 
many of them wild and unfounded and based entirely on conjecture. 
The only positive factor in the problem is based upon the calculation 
of those whose applications have been filed already since 1880. How 
much would be expended in consequence of those that may be filed 

is, of course, an unknown quantity. However much the 
amount might be, the question does not appear to me to be pertinent 
to the subject, inasmuch as the only inquiry that could be made is 
whether or not the principle is just. If the obligation is an existing 
one, the question ought not to be how much it will cost to comply with 
it, but whether the condition is such that the application should be 
made at this time. 


an act | accrued 


United 
f organized 


The PRESIDENT pro e. The question is on the adoption of 
the amendment p by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS]. 
Mr. LOGAN called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Let the amendment be again read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary read the amendment proposed by Mr. INGALLS. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I find in the Revised Statutes of 1873 that section 
4709 reads as follows: 

Src, 4709. All pensions which have been, or which may hereafter be, granted 
in consequence of d occurring from a cause which originated in the service 
since the 4th day of 1861, or in co uence of wounds or injuries re- 
ceived or disease contracted since that date, 1 commence the death or 

of the person on whose account the claim has been or is hereafter 
granted, or from the termination of the right of y having prior title to such 
pension; 2 the Rpt sneer ve for such pension hasbeen or is hereafter filed 
with the Commissioner of Pensions within five years after the right thereto has 
; otherwise the pension shall commence from the filing the last 
evidence to establish the same. But the limitation herein prescribed 
— 8. rane apply to claims by or in behalf of insane persons and children under 

years. 


That, I believe, was enacted about 1868. I have not had time to 
refer to the original statute. I find that section 4717 reads as follows: 
Src. 4717. No claim for pension not prosecuted to successful issue within five 
— from the date of filing the same shall be admitted without record evidence 
rom the War or Navy Department of the injury or the disease which resulted 
in the disability or death of the person on whose account the claim is made: 
Provided, That in any case in which the limitation prescribed by this section 
bars the further prosecution of the claim, the claimant may t, through 
the Pension Office, to the Adjutant-General of the Army, or the Su: n-Gen- 
eral of the Navy, evidence that the disease or injury which resulted in 
ability or death of the person on whose account the claim is made, originated 
in the service and in the line of duty; and if such evidence is deemed satisfac- 
tory by the officer to whom it may be submitted, he shall cause a record of the 
fact so proved to be made, and a sper cl ihe same to be transmitted to the Com- 
missioner of Pensions, and the bar to the prosecution of the claim shall thereby 
be removed. 
Section 4713 provides: 

Src, 4713. In all cases in which the cause of disability or death originated in 
the service prior to the 4th day of March, 1861, and an application for pension 
shall not have been filed within three years from the discharge or death of the 
person on whose account the claim is made, or within three years of the ter- 
mination of a pension previously granted on account of the service and death 
of the same person, the pension shall commence from the date of filing by the 

rosecuting the claim the last paper requisite to establish the same. But 
no allowed prior to the 6th day of June, 1966, shall be affected by anything 
herein contained. 


Those provisions were in force for a long series of years, and I be- 
lieve there is scarcely a class of claims of any character as to which 
there is not alimitation. Claims originating under the act of July 4, 
1864, not presented prior to the Ist day of January, 1880, are barred, 
and they can not be prosecuted now. Claims for horses lost by soldiers 
in action during the war are also barred, and various others; and it 
seems that up to 1879 it was the uniform policy of the Government, 
the uniform policy of all parties in power up to that time, to have some 
limitation as to these matters. 

I find another limitation in the statutes which works a very grave 
injury to many soldiers in Missouri. Section 4722 provides: 

Sec, 4722. The ons of this title are extended to the officers and privates 


of the Missouri te militia, and the eee Rg mp rah militia, disabled b: 


peratin; 
of any such n, dying of inju 
5 forth, shall 


perso ed 
cumstances herein set fo: entitled to the benefits of this title. But 
the pensions on account of such militia shall not commence prior to the 3d day 
of March, 1873. 


There is another section which bars all claims of the Missouri State 
militia not presented prior to the Ist day of July, 1874. I read from 
clause 3 of section 4693: 

Third. Any person not an enlisted soldier in the Army, serving for the tima 
being as a member of the militia of any State, under orders of an officer of the 

States, or who volunteered for the time being to serve with any em. Daven 
military or naval force of the United or who otherwise vo 
unteered and rendered service in any engagement with rebels or Indians, dis- 
abled in co! uence of wounds or injury received in the line of duty in such 
temporary ice. Butno of a State i or non-e! ed person, 
Seat re ee 
i 5 8 the 4th day of July, 1874, PS 

Not only had the claims to be filed prior to that time, but to be prose- 
cuted to a successful issue and granted; but there are a number of 
very meritorious cases in Missouri which are now under that 

provision of the statute; and I can not vote for any extension or re- 
moval of thelimitation which does not include also the Missouri militia. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is it in order to offer an amendment to the amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is in order. 

Mr. BUTLER. I offer an amendment to the amendment, to come in 
after what has been already read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South Carolina 
offers an amendment to the amendment, which will be read. 

The SECRETARY. Afterthe word service,“ at the end of the amend- 
ment of Mr. INGALLS, it is proposed to add: 


1886. 
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engaged , thy wath war and were! ically AETA on to A 
e a e in war, and were honoral an suc! 
other officers and soldiers and sailors as may have Sa 1 personail named in 
any resolution of Congress for any fic service in said war, and the surviv- 
ing widows of such officers and enlisted men: Provided, That such widows 
have not remarried. 


Mr. BUTLER. I have offered the amendment in perfect good faith. 
I think if we are to be just, we had better be just eee and ex- 
tend that justice to the Mexican-war soldiers as well as to the soldiers 
of the late war, for whose 3 I have voted with great pleasure 
and shall so vote again. I have offered this amendment as an amend- 
ment to the amendment of the Senator from Kansas. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from South Carolina to the amendment of the 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CONGER. Let the amendment be read. 

Mr. BUTLER. My amendment is an addition to the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas, I ask that all be read together. 

Mr. CONGER. I ask that the amendment of the Senatorfrom South 
Carolina be reported separately. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment last offered by the 
Senator from South Carolina will be read. 

The Secretary read Mr. BuTLER’s amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I fear that we are likely to reach a result 
similar to that which was arrived at in the last Congress with reference 
to the general question of pensions, by placing numerous amendments 
upon the bill which came from the House, sending it back there, and by 
delay losing all. I voted forthe amendment reported by the Senate Cóm- 
mittee on Pensions; I am in favor of the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas with reference to the extension of the limitation of ar- 
ball uz but in order to avoid the possible danger of losing the entire 
bill, I now wish to state that if the present amendments shall be voted 
down I will then move to reconsider the vote by which the amendment 
of the committee was adopted with the hope that we may reach the bill 
just as it came from the House, and pass it without any amendment what- 


ever, d. ding upon further action on the part of the Senate and House 
to provide for the subjects contained in the present proposed amend- 
ments. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I would suggest to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, and he will doubtless accept it, that it be inserted in his amend- 
ment ‘‘at the rate of $8 per month.” 

Mr. BUTLER. I accept that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South Carolina 
modifies his amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, this is a very important amendment. 
and t wish to call the attention of the Senate to the facts connected 
with it. 

In the Forty-eighth Congress, when the Commissioner of Pensions 
was called upon to report what the extension of the arrears of pension 
act to January 1, 1885, would cost as applied to the number of cases 
then filed, the Commissioner reported to the Pension Committee that 
it would take $246,000,000 to extend the arrears-of-pension act up to 
the 1st of January, 1885. What it would take to extend it to all claims 
filed since or that may hereafter be filed, it is impossible to state. If 
such amendments are to be acted on accurately, or if they are adopted 
here, I shall move that the bill with all the amendments be recom- 
mitted to the committee, so that we may investigate and see what ex- 
penditure will be involved in the propositions. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. If itis in order, I will at this time make the 
motion to reconsider the yote by which the Senate agreed to the amend- 
ment reported to the bill by the committee, in order that we may avoid 
the necessity of taking votes on the pending amendments and determine 
the question at once. I hope therefore that that reconsideration may 
be had and that the Senate then will pass the bill just as it came from 
the House, and we can consider this other subject at some other time 
and in independent measures. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Iowa, which is not debatable. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 'The question is not debatable. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I only want unanimous consent to say a word. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the Senator 
from Nebraska speaking on the question of reconsideration, which under 
the rules is not debatable? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I do notintend to oppose any suggestions made 
by Senators in this matter. The committee have done what they 
considered their duty, and as a Senator believing as I do, I have done 
what I considered my duty—nothing factious, nothing political. If 
now the Senate think that all these amendments shall be withdrawn, 
I most cheerfully accede to it; but the amendments which have been 
placed on the bill by the Senate, if not retained there, never, never 
will find a place in the laws of this country. I am satisfied so far as 
the discussion has gone in both ends of the Capitol that no further or 
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other increase of pensions will be made at this session of Congress than 
those which appear in this bill for the increase of the pensions of widows. 
Indications in the House of Representatives show that no farther or 
other increase will be allowed there. 
I only asked one simple thing, that the minors shall be protected to 
this meager extent and to keep the idiotic and insane and helpless chil- 


dren of dead soldiers from ding their days in a poor-house. That 
was all. Feeling as I did that the only guarantee or bounty which we 
shall get must be obtained here and now, was the reason I have urged, 
probably too persistently, this matter upon the attention of the Senate. 
I have discharged my duty fully. I propose no opposition to the sug- 
gestion or motion of the Senator from Iowa. I know that my friends 
who feel as warmly as I do and whose suggestions have aright tomore 
consideration than mine, have urged that this matter should not be 
pressed. They fancied they found in it a peril at the other end of the 
Capitol to the bill itself. I did not so conceive. I thought any antag- 
onism that might come or any divergence of opinion could easily be 
arranged. If the House refused to accede, we could withdraw the 
amendments and have the bill passed pure and simple as it came from 
the House. 

This is all I desire to say in explanation of my own action, and I 
must of course assent to the judgment of friends in the Senate. Ihave 
no desire outside of the wishes of the friends of the bill who feel as 
keenly and as warmly as I do for these propositions, and if they desire 
that this course shall be taken let it be done. 

Mr. LOGAN. I desire to call the attention of the Senator who of- 
fered this amendment to the concluding paragraph as left in: 

And to such other officers and soldiers and sailors as may have been person- 
ally named in any resolution of Congress for any specific service in said war. 

That is entirely unnecessary, because if they were soldiers or sailors 
they would receive the ion anyhow. I suggest that the Senator 
strike that clause out, I think it would perfect his amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. I shall do so with great pleasure. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South Carolina 
modifies his amendment, It is not open to amendment otherwise. 

Mr. LOGAN. I desire now to make another suggestion to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, which I hope he will accept. I suggest the 
addition of this proviso: 

Provided, That this act shall not apply to any person who now remains under 
disabilities under the Constitution of the United States. 


That has always been in every Mexican pension bill that has been 


Mr. BUTLER. I accept the modification. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The Senator from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent of the e that his motion to reconsider be now put, 
not being in order at this time pending another question. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLAIR. I object. 

„ pro tempore. The Senator from New Hampshire 
0 

Mr. COCKRELL. Has not the Senator the right to make a motion 
to reconsider? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the rule, which the Chair 
will read, a motion to reconsider can be entered, but can not now be 
put pending another question. The Secretary will read the twenty- 
second rule, 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Rute XXII. 
PRECEDENCE OF MOTIONS, 


ee a question is pending no motion shall be received but— 
'o adjourn 
To adjourn to a day certain, or that when the Senate adjourn, it shall be toa 


dy ce 7 
o take a recess, 

To proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

To lay on the table, 

To postpone indefinitely, 

To postpone to a day certain, 

To commit, 

To amend; s 
ee eee shall — * 3 as 8 d kaso aa 
motio ournmen e a recess, 
of executive —.— to lay on the table, shall be dekided „ <a 

Mr. BLAIR. I find there is a somewhat general disinclination to 
vote on these amendments until the question of reconsideration is deter- 
mined. Formy own part I want to vote on them all, but I feel under 
some obligation to defer to the wishes of so many of my friends, and I 
withdraw my objection. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. There being no objection, the ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from Iowa to reconsider the vote 
tie in the Senate the amendments made as in Committee of the 

ole. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is on concurring 
in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendments were non-concurred in. 
ore PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill now stands as it came from 

e House, - 
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Mr. INGALLS. Now I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the 

amendment I offered. 

Eppa eae We will all go down together, and of course I with- 
w mine. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas asks leave 
to withdraw the amendment offered by him. If there be no objection 
the amendment is withdrawn. The Senator from South Carolina also 
on his amendment. The question is on the third reading of 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was read the third time. 

Mr. ee e The amendment proposed by the committee is not 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. All the amendments are disagreed 
to. ‘The billstands justas it came from the House of Representatives. 
The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was 

Mr. CONGER. Should not the title be amended ? 

The PRESIDENT pro There has beenno amendment made 
to the bill requiring a change of the title. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had appointed Mr. 
Louis Sr. MARTIN, of Louisiana; Mr. A. B. Inton, of Louisiana; Mr. 
C. P. SNYDER, of West Virginia; Mr. W. W. ELLSBERRY, of Ohio; 
Mr. F. D. ELY, of Massachusetts; Mr. G. W. E, DORSEY, of Nebraska, 
and Mr, JosxFH LYMAN, of Iowa, the committee on the part of the 
House to join a similar committee on the part of the Senate to take 
order for superintending the funeral of Hon. MICHAEL HAHN and to 
escort the remains of the deceased to the place of burial, 

Tne also announced that the House had passed abill (H. R. 
4982) to enable the Public Printer to continue in effect the provisions 
of the joint resolution entitled Joint resolution authorizing the Pub- 
lic Printer to remove certain material from the Government Printing 
Office, approved February 6, 1883; in which it requested the concur- 
tence of Senate. 

STEAMSHIP OZAMA. 


Mr. FRYE. Order of Business 261, being the bill (H. R. 5219) to 
provide for an American register for the steamship Ozama, of New York 
city, which was a steamer that was wrecked 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator move its considera- 
tion? 

Mr. FRYE. Iam going to ask unanimous consent to considerit. It 
was a steamer that was a total wreck, was saved by Vi salvors, 
and was repaired at an e of $50,000. It does not come within 
the law, because the wreck was just outsidetheline. The bill has been 
reported favorably from the Committee on Commerce unanimously in 
both branches; it has passed the House, and is here. American me- 
chanics and salvors have received $50,000 laid out on it. The steamer 
is ready for sea, and the expense of detaining her is very great, indeed. 
She can not sail until she gets this register. I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may be put on its passage now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine asks unani- 
mous consent of the Senate to proceed to the consideration of the bill 


named by him. 

There Lame no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 5219) to pora for an American 
register for the steamship Ozama, of New York city. 

Mr. CONGER. Lask the Senator whether the proper officer desig- 
nated to issue the register should not be the Secretary of the Treasury 
instead of the Commissioner of Navigation ? 

Mr. FRYE. This is the bill which the Secretary of the Treasury 
sent, after an amendment had been made by himself, and it is approved 
by him, the same one reported to the Senate by our committee, and it 
has now come from the other House. 

Mr. CONGER. I think the circumstances of this vessel would bring 
it within the spirit of the law which would authorize the 
hinself to issue an American register, except that the was be- 
yond the marine league provided for in the present law. t being 
the situation of the vessel, much as I am opposed to the general regis- 
3 I have joined in the report of this bill and think 

t ought to pass. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 

a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
BILL RECOMMITTED. 


Mr. DAWES. I move that the bill (S. 715) to provide for the sale 
of a part of the reservation, situate in the State of Nebraska, of the 
Winnebago tribe of Indians, and for other purposes, be recommitted 
to the Committee on Indian A fhhirs. 

The motion was agreed to. 

COUNTING OF ELECTORAL VOTES. 

Mr. HOAR. I now move in pursuance of notice that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the Presidential count bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 9) to fix the day for the meet- 
ing of the electors of President and Vice-President, and to provide for 
and te the counting of the votes for President and Vice-President 
and the decision of questions arising thereon. 


UMATILLA INDIAN LANDS. 


Mr. DOLPH. Task the Senator from Massachusetts to give way for 
a few moments until Order of Business 134, being the bill (S. 1210) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to make sale of certain lands of 
the Umatilla Indian reservation, in Oregon, to William S. Byers and 
others, and to issue patent therefor, is taken up and the consideration of 
it concluded. It was partly considered about three weeks since. 

Mr. HOAR. I will yield to the Senator for that purpose, reserving 
my right if the bill takes any long debate to object to its continuance. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachusetts 
yielding, the Senator from Oregon asks for the consideration of the bill 
named by him. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
resumed the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] to the amendment of the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs is still pending. It will be read. 

The SECRETARY. After the word heretoſore“ itis proposed to in- 
sert lawfully;“ so as to read: 

Provided, is shall in no way impair or affect any existing right 
AIIE he od then aber ok MAOINE: tox Saxtonedeel FAEDO wee helt 
confirm or grant any right to use the water thereof in any manner nor to any 
extent beyond or different from that to which it has been heretofore lawfully ap- 
propriated. 

Mr. DOLPH. The amendment was moved under a misa ension 
of the facts. It would destroy the entire purpose of the bill. 

As was stated by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAwess], the 
ditch was constructed a mile in length, and a grist-mill was constructed 
at a cost of $100,000 under a license from the Interior ent, a 
license which is revocable. The present owners of the mill purchased 
e gy oe ing that it was a t right. ‘ore if 
the word lawfully“ is inserted it destroy the entire purpose of 
the bill, because the very object of this bill is to get a lawful right and 


a continuing right to the water. Whenthey purchase the of the 
Indians er the provisions of this bill it carries with it the right to 
the water which they must necessarily purchase. So this am ent 


ought not to be adopted. 
The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 


The PRESIDENT tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. DOLPH. There are other amendments offered by the Senator 
from Vermont to which I have no objection. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The further amendments will be 


reported. 

The SECRETARY. The next proposed amendment is, in line 20, after 
the word the, to strike out the words a f by the;” 
and after the word Secretary, in the same line, insert: 


Being satisfied that such appraisal is just, and his approval thereof in writing. 


After the word “them,” in line 24, insert within three months 
next after such approval; so that the clause will read: 

And thereupon, and upon the Secretary being satisfied that such 7 roy is 
just, and his approval thereof in writing, it and may be lawful for him to 
make gale of the said lands, at their raised value, to the said William S. 
Byers, Robert G. Thompson,and Je: Barnhart; and upon payment by 
them, within three months next after such approval,in full of the purchase- 


with all costs and nses incurred in the premises, the 


Ghbil canes A pateah 0 DODOS O thant foc aie 

Mr. DOLPH. There is no objection to those. 

The amendments were agreed to. : 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

COUNTING OF ELECTORAL VOTES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the resumed the consider- 
ation of the bill (S. 9) to fix the day for the meeting of the electors 
of President and Vice-President, and to provide for and regulate the 
counting of the votes for President and Vice-President and the decision 
of questions arising thereon. è 

Mr. HOAR. This bill was recommitted to the Committee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections on the su ion of an amendment by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. EvanrsJ. That amendment has been in sub- 
stance adopted by the committee after a careful comparison of views be- 
tween that Senator and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] 
who was the author of the bill, or at least was the author of the 
scheme that the bill contains, and itin a former Co The 
committee have reported a substitute embodying the amendment, but 
have had the original bill and the amendment so reprinted that it will 
disclose to the Senate where the amendment departs from the original 
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bill. I therefore ask unanimous consent that the substitute may be 
read and treated as an original bill. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The substitute proposed will be read 


at length. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


Pdr roentgen a ley yg 
onday in Jan next following a intmen’ 8 
State aa the mre of gach State shail direck, 


Secretary a certificate 
of the electors appointed, setting forth the names of such electors and the can- 
vass or other ascertainment under the laws of such State of the number of 


the da 


made; and the Secretary of State of the United States, 
as soon as 3 aſter the receipt at the State 
ereinbefore directed to transmitted 


certificates and be opened, presented, and acted upon in the alpha- 
— order of the States, beginning with the letter A; and said having 
en read 


the same in the presence and hearing of the two Houses, make 
a list of the votes as the; dhall appear from the said certificates; and the votes 
having been ascertained and counted in the manner to the 2 


declaration of the persons, if any, elected President and Vice-President of the 
United Sta! with a list of the votes, be entered on J 

of the two Houses. Upon such reading of any such or paper, the 
President e Senate shall call for objections, if any. Every objection shall 


f, and shall be signed by at least one Senator and one 
the House of Representatives: before the same shall be received. 


ascertained, as have been appointed to 
rovided by the laws of the State; but in case 
of two or more of such State tribunals de- 

termining w. 


act, is the lawful tribunal of such S. the votes 
te be count 


then those Tos and those only, shall be couni 
separately, shal 

nted rs of such State, When the two Houses have voted 
immediately again meet, and the presiding officer shall then announce the de- 
cision of the questions submitted. No votes or papers from any other State 
shall be acted upon until the objections eee made to the votes or papers 
from any State shall have been finally of. 

Src. 5. That while the two Houses shall be in meeting as provided in this act 
the of the Senate shall have power to preserve order; and no debate 
shall be allowed and no question shall be put by the presiding officer except to 
either House on & motion to withdraw. 

Sec. 6. That when the two Houses separate to decide upon an objection that 
may have been made to the counting of any electoral vote or votes from any 
State, or other question arising in the matter,each Senator and Representative 
may speak to such objection or question five minutes, and not more than once; 
but after such debate shall have two hours it shall be the duty of the pre- 
siding officer of each House to put the main question without further debate. 

Src. 7. That at such joint meeting of the two Houses seats shall be provided 
as follows: For the ident of the Senate, the r’s chair; for the 
Speaker, immediately upon his left; the Senators, in the body of the Hall upon 
the right of the presiding officer; for the Representatives, in the body of the 


cers of the two Houses, in front of the 
a jatform. Such joint meeting shall not be dissolved until the count 
electors) votes. A and the TORTA declared; no recess 
shall be taken unless a question shall have arisen in Maes co unting any 
either Ho — in oe > — — to dor 
Use, y: ore D 
a recess of such House not beyond the next calendar day, Sunda at 


calendar day next after such first meeting of the two 
other recess shall be taken by either House. 


Mr. HOAR. I desire oP oar) one or two verbal amendments to 


ouses, no further or 


of the bi 

The PR 

The SECRETARY. In line 16, section 3, after the word ‘‘ electors,” 
it is proposed to strike out the words with and; so as to read: 

And such certificate shall be inclosed and transmitted by the electors at the 
same time and in the same manner as, &c. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the amend- 
ment will be considered as to. 

Mr. HOAR. Then, in the fiftieth line of section 4, I move to strike 
out the word ‘‘tribunals’’ and insert the word authorities.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Inline 50, section 4, after the word State,“ itis 
proposed to strike out the word ‘‘tribunals’’ and insert authorities; 
so as to read: 

But in case there shall arise the question which of two or more of such State 
authorities harap gy Did electors have been appointed, as mentioned in 
section 2 of this act, is the lawful tribunal of such State. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be considered 
agreed to if there be no objection. 

Mr. GEORGE. I should like to have the Senator from Massachusetts 
explain the effect of the amendment substituting the word ‘‘authori- 
ties’? for the word ‘‘tribunals.’’ 

Mr. HOAR. That substitution has been made all through the bill. 
This is a mere verbal substitution to md with the others. In 
all the previous parts of the bill that substitution has already been 
made, I will explain it in a moment, if the Senate will allow, when 
these verbal amendments have been made. 

TA fps aan pro tempore. The amendment is considered as 
agreed to. . 

Mr. HOAR. Then, in line 56 of the same section, I move to strike 
out the words of the tribunal.’’ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 56 of section 4, after the word decision,“ 
it is proposed to strike out the words of the tribunal; so as to read: 


The votes regularly given of those electors, and those only, of such State shall 
be counted whose title as electors the two Houses, acting separately, shall con- 
— tly decide is supported by the decision of such State so authorized by its 

wes. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This amendment is considered as 


to. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, it wants five minutes of the time when 
the unfinished business would under the rule be laid before the Senate; 
and, although I do not anticipate any considerable debate upon this 
bill as it now stands, I think I shall not ask the Senate to dispose of 
it in those five minutes, because it is important that every Senator who 
desires to offer any views upon the bill or listen to any should have 
that 5 I will, however, state 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
MANDERSON] desires to present a question, if the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts will allow his remarks to go over. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I simply want to present a resolution. 

Mr. HOAR. Then I will ask unanimous consent—and I will answer 
the question of the Senator from Mississippi to-morrow morning if the 
Senate gives it consent—that this bill may go over and may be taken 
up at the close of the routine morning business to-morrow morning, 
that it may stand to-morrow in the same place that it has now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachusetts 
asks unanimous consent of the Senate that the pending bill shall be 


taken up after the routine or business of the morning hour to- 
morrow. Is there objection? e Chair hears none, and that order 
will be made. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SENATE AND EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS, 


Mr. MANDERSON. I ask consent to make a report from the Com- 
mittee on Printing at this time, and I ask that the resolution ed 
be acted on at once. I am instructed by the Committee on Printing 
to report back favorably the following resolution: 

Re That there be printed for the use of the Senate 5,000 extra copies of 
the re of the Committee on the Judiciary, together with the views of the 
minority, upon the letter of the Attorney-General to transmit official 

of district attor- 


records and eee ee the administration of the o 
ney, southern ict of Alabama. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to amend that by adding and the 
message of the President.“ 
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Mr. MANDERSON. That is part of the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the committee 
will be reported. 

Mr. MANDERSON. The committee does not recommend any amend- 
ment. It came to the committee in that form. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It must be treated as an amend- 
ment. The following amendment is proposed 

Mr. MANDERSON. Then the committee will recommend its adop- 
tion. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add to the resolution ‘‘and the 
message of the President.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I inquire whether the resolution provides for 
printing the views of the minority as well as the report of the majority? 

Mr. MANDERSON. That isalso included, 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had the bill (S. 1136) addi- 
tional to an act entitled ‘‘An act to provide a national currency secured 
by a pledge of United States bonds, and to provide for the circulation 
and redemption thereof, passed June 3, 1864. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The m also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed 
by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. 163) releasing the estate of the late Frank Soulé, late col- 
lector of internal revenue for the first district of the State of California, 
and his sureties on his official bond; and 

A bill (S. 178) for the relief of Ida A. Richardson, Caroline A. Urqu- 
hart, and Cora A. Slocomb, as the heirs at law of Cora A. Slocomb, 
deceased, and Ida A. Richardson and Caroline Augusta Urquhart. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 4982) to enable the Public Printer to continue in 
effect the provisions of the joint resolution entitled ‘‘ Joint resolution 
authorizing the Public Printer to remove certain material from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office,” approved February 6, 1883, was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Printing. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SENATE AND EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolutions reported by 
Mr. EDMUNDS from the Cémmittee on the Judiciary February 18, ex- 
pressing the sense of the Senate on the refusal of the Attorney-General 
to send to the Senate copies of certain papers, 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask the Senator from Illinois to allow me to oc- 
cupy a few minutes in relation to a matter introduced by the Senator 
from West yous [Mr. KENNA] in his speech on Friday. 

Mr. CULLOM. I yield to the tor from Vermont. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, when the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KENNA] was on the floor talking on the subject which is 
now brought to the attention of the Senate again he read a letter that 
was signed by me as chairman of the Committee on Finance. If it only 
related to myself I should not take any notice of it, but in justice to 
the committee I feel bound to call attention to it, because the Senator 
represented that that letter was the beginning of the controversy with 
the present administration in relation to the submission of papers in 
regard to suspended officers. 

Mr. President, it will be noted that the letter as printed read as fol- 
eee: COMMITTEE OF FINANCE, UNITED STATES SENATE, 

January 5, 1888. 

Dear Sim: Referring to the accompanying nomination of— 

Leaving off the names— 


nded, will you please communicate to the Committee on Finance, United 
States Senate, the reasons for such suspension, or the papers on file in your De- 
partment which show the reasons for this suspension ? 


F JUSTIN S. MORRILL, Chairman. 

Hon, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 

Washington, D. C. 

When we arrived here early in December last it was promulgated 
that this administration, and especially the Treasury Department, was 
to be administered on business principles, and, therefore, the Commit- 
tee on Finance pursued their usual routine of business and sent a letter, 
as they had long been in the habit of doing, to the Secretary of the 
Treasury in identically the same terms as this one which was read by 
the Senator from West Virginia in relation to the suspension of a col- 
lector of an internal-revenue district—it is no matter where—and we 
received from the Department of the Treasury the following response: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., December 18, 1885. 


My Dran Stn: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 15th instant, making inquiry as to the reasons for the suspension of— 


I leave the names blank— 
from the office of collector of internal revenue for the twenty-first district of 


——, and asking that any papers in reference thereto be forwarded to the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Senate, 


rira | appo 
enue for the district named on the 29th day of July, 1882. During the recess of 


in reply, that Mr. ——— was inted collector of internal rey- 


the Senate the President, and this Department, became satisfied that Mr. 
was not discharging the duties of his office efficiently, or in accordance with 
per business methods. 

As evidence of his unfitness a letter written by him to the Private Secretary of 
the President, without previous communication of any kind, is hereto annexed. 

There are no other reasons for such suspension in any papers on file in this 
ae: 1 

ours, respectfully, 
DANIEL MANNING, 
Hon. Jcstrs S. MORRILL, 
Chairman of the Committee on Finance, United States Senate. 


That was a letter giving abundant and satisfactory reasons for the 
suspension of this man, and there were also other papers sent and re- 
ceived, and I wish to say that the papers in support of the reasons 
given by the Secretary were so satisfactory to the Committee on Finance 
that it was unanimously reported—I believe I am ing. I say, 
then, that this person seemed to have as high a confidence in his ability 
in the tion of an internal-revenue collector as Sancho Panza had in 
his ability to discharge the duties of governor of a certain island and 
he was about the same kind of politician, with equal qualifications, as 
I should judge. 

It would seem that here was an example set that we might very well 
be allowed to follow and did follow; and it is the same policy we have 
pursued ever since I have been a member of the Committee on Finance, 
and we have never had a refusal until recently of full and satisfactory 
replies to any application to the Treasury Department for papers or 
information. 

Mr. President, there is this one important consideration. When a 
man is proposed for an office it has always been the practice of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, if there were any charges made against his character, 
official or personal, to give his friends and the person himself an oppor- 
tunity of making a proper defense. We have even at this session gone 
so far in two instances as to permit the parties themselves to appear 
before the Committee on Finance to make any explanation of the charges 
or any argument in their defense that to them might seem proper. 

Let me say that it would seem to appear as justice and equity to all 
parties that the parties who are about to quit office, to be turned out, 
if they are worthy of it, should go with as clean a bill of health as the 
parties that are to succeed them. That is the only point in the con- 
troversy so far as the Committee on Finance have made it; that is to 
say, if there were charges or reasonable grounds of suspicion that there 
were any charges against any ies suspended, they had a right to 
know it, or they had a right to know it if their record was a clean and 
correct one. The reputation of a man going out of office is as precious 
as that of the man coming in. 

Mr. GEORGE. May I ask a question? 

Mr. MORRILL. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desireto know whether or not this Sancho Panza 
collector that you turned out appeared in response to the charges—the 
one to whom that letter referred ? 

Mr. MORRILL. The letter over his own signature was a sufficient in- 
dication of what the qualifications and character of the man was. Now, 
Mr. President 

Mr. GEORGE. Do I understand the Senator then to say that no 
opportunity was given to that man to appear and defend his character? 

Mr. MORRILL. He could not defend his illiteracy and he could 
not defend some other points, and did not ask it, which it is unnecessary 
to mention. 

m GEORGE. He was turned out then because he was illiterate, 
was he? 

Mr. MORRILL. I do not say that. I wish to show that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury ever since the law organizing the ment was 
established was subject to the following statute law by which the De- 
partment itself was organized, passed in 1789. I do not read the first 
part of it but I read the latter part: 

To execute such services relative to the sale of the lands belonging to the United 
States as may be by law required of him; to make rt and give information 
lature, in person or in writing, as he may be required, 
respecting all matters erred to him by the Senate or House of Representa- 
tives, or which shall appertain to his office ; and generally to perform all such 
services relative to the finances as he shall be directed to perform. 

By this it is perfectly clear that we have a right to call upon the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to come before a committee of this body or to 
bring papers. The present presiding officer of this body when he was 
Secretary of the Treasury was called before the Committee on Finance, 
brought papers, and was subjected to two or three hours of examina- 
tion, and gave us valuable information.’ No one will accuse that dis- 
tinguished gentleman with not knowing his rights or with lowering the 
dignity of his office by so appearing and obeying the summons of the 
Senate. 

Now, Mr. President, there is only one thing in relation to this mat- 
ter that we do not insist upon, which is that the Department shall give 
reasons for removals, because that might be imposing too large an 
amount of labor and difficulty, but we have insisted that we should 
have such papers as were necessary for our action here in disposing of 
the cases that we have before us. 

THE ISSUE AS TO DUSKIN, 


Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, the basis of the discussion which has 
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been going on in the Senate for several days is a resolution directing the 
Attorney-General to transmit to the Senate copies of all documents that 
have been filed in the Department of Justice since the Ist day of Jan- 
uary, 1885, in relation to the management and conduct of the office of 
district attorney of the United States for the southern district of Ala- 
bama, and the answer of the Attorney-General declining to transmit 
any papers relating to the suspension from office of Duskin, the former 
incumbent of that office, who was suspended during vacation. 

The refusal of the Attorney-General to furnish the papers called for 
in this case is a denial of the right of the Senate, whose duty it is to 
legislate concerning the administration of public affairs, to inquire into 
the management of a public office at any time it may deem proper; 
and the excuse offered for this refusal is the fact that during the period 
of time covered by the resolution the incumbent of the office was sus- 
pended and another person designated to perform his duties. 

The majority of the Senate maintain its right to pass such a resolu- 
tion and that it is the duty of the Attorney-General under the law to 
obey it, while the minority of the Senate come to the support of the 
President and the Attorney-General and deny that it is the duty of the 
latter to obey the resolution. 

It is assumed by the minority that the purpose of the Senate in pass- 
ing the resolution was to inquire into the suspension of Duskin, and 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Pua] disposes of the subject by saying 
that we are discussing a purely abstract proposition, that Duskin was 
S ded and Burnett appointed on the recommendation of the dele- 
gation in Congress from Alabama, and that Duskin did not complain. 
Let us see what Duskin himself says on that subject. I find the fol- 
lowing letter in a recent issue of the New York Tribune: 


To the Editor of The Tribune: 

Sm: I had not intended to say anything in relation to my suspension from 
the office of United States attorney of the southern district of Alabama until the 
Attorney-General or the President had given some reasons therefor; but as the 
minority of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate have seen proper in their 
py get upon the resolutions offered by Senator Epmunps concerning the office 
of district attorney for the southern district of Alabama to ome that Duskin 
has made no complaint to the Judiciary Committee, the President, or the At- 
torney-General that he was wronged by suspension,” and that “the committee 
was fully informed that Burnett was recommended to the President by all the 
members of Congress from Alabama on personal knowledge of his high char- 
acter,” thereby seeming to intimate that I considered the President's action in 
suspending me just and proper, and that my character was notin the knowledge 
of the members of Congress from Alabama such as Mr. Burnett's, I ask leave 
in The Tribune merely to me | that I did not complain to the Attorney-General 
or to the President, use I did not believe the President had been able to re- 
sist the importunities of Democratic politicians to have ublicans removed 
from office and their places filled by their own party friends, however sincere he 
might have been in his declaration that he would not remove an officer simply 
because he was a Republican; and that [had been removed because I was one, 
an offensive one perhaps,for I had dared to entertain and express my own 
political opinions on all proper occasionsand to denounce publicly on the stump 
and in the United States court-room ballot-box stuffing and frauds at elections 
in the district. I did write to Senator EDMUNDS, the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate, and ask him to give me an opportunity to refute any 
charges that might have been made against my personal character or against 
my integrity and efficiency as an officer. I had been up to the time of my sus- 
pension United States attorney for the southern district of Alabama for about 
twelve years,and there had never been a truthful charge made against me by 
any one had not faithfully performed the duties of the office; and no 
President, Attorney-General, or any other officer of the Government ever made 
a complaint against me during that time. The every letters, reports, and doc- 
uments pertaining to the office during the terms I held it are on file in the Depart- 
mentsat Washington, and will clearly show how faithfully, honestly, and eco- 
nomically I discharged my duties; and I confidently challenge a co n of 
them for any given time with those placed there by my successor. And as to 
my ter as a man, I am willing to leave that to the honorable Senator 
from Alabama who presented the minority report to the Senate, to whom I am 


i fi fn GEORGE M. DUSKIN. 

MOBILE, ALA., March 6, 1886. 

These, sir, are the reasons given by Mr. Duskin himself why he had 
made no noise about the action of the President. Butit appears that 
he appealed to the Judiciary Committee, or its chairman, for a hearing. 
Whether the fact that Duskin had made speeches against ballot-box 
stuffing was any part of the reason for such a unanimous request from 
the Alabama delegation for his suspension and Burnett’s appointment 
I am unable to say. The Senator says this Senate is thrown into u 
moot court to discuss abstract propositions, as Duskin’s term expired 
four weeks before we called for the papers. Sir, it is not a moot pro- 
ceeding when we are seeking to find out whether an American citizen 
has been unjustly treated by having false charges, slanderous state- 
ments, and secret assaults made against him and filed in the Depart- 
ment to which he was formerly attached to blacken his character and 
injure his good name. 

The Senator also says that the Attorney-General, in refusing the papers 
to the Senate, acted under orders from the President, and seems to think 
a disobedience of Presidential orders by the Attorney-General would be 
a great calamity, as it would disturb the confidential relations between 
the President and his Cabinet, and might result in the loss of his office. 
I can imagine a greater calamity to this country than that a Cabinet 
officer should lose his office. But the law should be obeyed, whether 
such a disaster is averted or not. The Attorney-General is an officer of 
the law. He holds an office created bylaw. Its duties are defined by 
law; and it is his duty to obey the law, whether it costs him his office 
or not. 

THE PRACTICE OF CALLING FOR PAPERS. 


Again, the Senator says in his minority report that during eighty years, 


from 1789 to 1867, there can not be found a single case like the one we 
are discussing. Well, sir, the truth is, as stated by the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] in his report and remarks, that there can be 
found very few instances where information has been called for of any 
kind in which it has not been furnished. It may be that there can not 
be found a case where the facts are all exactly like this one. Neither 
are there any two things in all nature exactly alike, but there are never- 
theless hundreds that are substantially alike. So in this matter. There 
are many cases alike in principle, if not in all the facts. The promi- 
nent fact is that when either branch of Congress has called for any in- 
formation it has generally been furnished, and in the exceptional cases 
in which it was not the refusal was not based on constitutional prerog- 
ative. Some Presidents have asserted their independence as a co-or- 
dinate branch of the Government and then furnished the information 
sought by either branch of the law-making power. 

The Senator from Alabama finally lands the defense of the conduct 
of the administration in refusing the papers in the Duskin case on the 
broad platform that the power of removal is in the President alone, and 
that any law which attempts to interfere with its free exercise is un- 
constitutional. But when the President suspended Duskin he did it 
under the tenure-of-office act. So the case stands, that the President 
proposes to obey the law in getting men out of office, and then denies 
its constitutionality when the Senate says to him that under that law 
we have a right to inquire into his act of suspension, and to do that in- 
telligently we need all the papers on file. The President uses the law 
in suspending men from office, and then in a volunteer message to the 
Senate he questions the constitutionality of that law and intimates that 
we are attempting to interfere with his high and mighty prerogative 
as the chief executive officer. Verily, consistency is not a jewel con- 
spicuously worn in these days of Jeffersonian simplicity. 

Now, Mr. President, let us consider the argument of the Senator from 
Alabama in relation to the letter read by the Senator from Vermont 
from Mr. Thurman, who formerly occupied a seat on this floor and who 
has been represented, and I think truly, as the greatest Democrat on 
American soil—a letter in which Mr. Thurman as chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee called for certain papers. The Senator from Ala- 
bama says that Mr. Thurman was calling for papers or information in 
relation to the removal of Shaeffer as chief-justice of Utah, and that 
that office did not come under the provisions of the tenure-of-oflice act, 
as judges were excepted from the terms of that law. The Senator 
therefore assumes that there is nothing in that case pertinent to this dis- 
cussion. Let us see. I believe that ‘Territorial judges do come under 
the provisions of that law, and the language of the letter indicates 
that Mr. Thurman and the committee believed so too. Mr, Thurman’s 
letter reads: 8 

APRIL 7, 1879. 

Siz: Under the direction of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, I have the 
honor to request that you will communicate to the committee any papers or in- 
formation in your 8 touching the eee of the propriety of the re- 
moval of Mi 1 effer, chief-justice of the supreme court of the Territory 
of Utah, and the appointment of David T. Corbin to that office. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
A. G. THURMAN, Chairman, 

The Hon, ATTORNEY-GENESZAL oF ran UNITED STATES. 


Is there anything in that letter to indicate that Mr. Thurman be- 
lieved that the office of a Territorial judge was not covered by the 
tenure-of-officeact? The letter plainly shows that Mr. Thurman and 
the committee desired to know whether President Hayes had not done 
Judge Shaeffer and the public service a wrong in suspending him, and 
that they wanted to see the papers lest they and the Senate might do 
either Judge Shaeffer or the country an injustice. 

I desire to say here a little outside of the record that I believed then 
and I believe now that the President of the United States did do Judge 
Shaeffer a wrong in suspending him from that office, because I believed 
then and I believe now that he was doing his whole duty as chief-jus- 
tice of that Territory. 

But suppose the Senator is rightin saying that the Territorial judges 
are excepted from the law. If he is, he takes issue with the present 
Executive, who has suspended a number of them under the authority 
of that law. 

I assert again that the Senator from Alabama if he undertakes to 
defend Mr. Thurman in his calling for the information in that case puts 
it under the Constitution alone without the law, and then the Senator 
from Alabama says that under the Constitution the President of the 
United States has the right to make removals, and it is none of the 
Senate’s business or anybody else’s business except the people’s. So 
in either event, whether he refers to it under the law, or outside of the 
law under the Constitution, I say that the position of the Senator from 
Alabama is entirely indefensible. If the Senator is right, he is defend- 
ing Mr. Thurman in doing what he asserts most positively he had no 
right to do. If the Senator is right, Mr. Thurman was attempting 
to interfere with the Chief Executive in the exercise of what we are 
told is his absolute power of removal under the Constitution by asking 
for the papers in the case of an officer who was not suspended under the 
tenure-of-office act, but under the Constitution. No matter which al- 
ternative is accepted, the defense of the President and the Attorney- 
General for their course in the particular case before usis gauzy and will 
not hold together. 
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WHAT ARE OFFICIAL PAPERS, 


The honorable Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KENNA] has criti- 

cised the definition given by the honorable Senator from Vermont of a 
ublic paper, and in doing so has gone beyond the bound of reason, far 

Into the domain of the absurd. 

The importance or relevance of papers must be judged by their sub- 
stance. 

The hypothetical letters from ‘‘a vile man,’’ suggested by the vivid 
imagination of the Senator from West Virginia, coming, as he says, from 
“a vile man,” his vileness evidenced by their substance and their ir- 
releyancy to any public question apparent to all, would of course be 
admitted to have no place on the public files; no matter what form of 
address had been used, such letters would properly and unhesitatingly 
be destroyed by their recipient. It would be unnecessary to seek any 
legal warrant for their destruction. ‘The simple law of common sense 
would justify it, and no one knows that better than the Senator himself. 

Now, the Senator has given free rein to his imagination and the re- 
sult has been some hypothetical letters altogetherimprobable. On the 
question whether they were in good taste I will say nothing. r 

Following the idea suggested by the honorable Senator, I will de- 
scribe a possible, in fact I think a very probable, communication to a 
public official, and inquire whether it would be a public or private 


r. 

is me ask that it be supposed that A, who is a Republican, holds a 
Government office in some town, and that B, who is a Democrat, wants 
it. Such a state of things can be easily i ined, I am sure. The 
picture is so simple, so lifelike, that surely all will recognize it as some- 
thing they have lately seen. 

B therefore is out and wants to get in. He draws up a paper in 
which he charges all sorts of offenses against A—misconduct in oflice, 
offensive partisanship,” anything, so it is a charge. This paper is 
couched in legal phrases perhaps; it bears all the semblance of an in- 
formation or a true bill of indictment. B signs it, perhaps makes oath 
to it; others who are friends to B join bim in the 

The document is completed and duly forwarded to the President of 
the United States, and by him duly filed in the proper Department. 
Along with it, perhaps, or following close on its heels, is B’s applica- 
tion, which is also duly filed, probably in the same box or pigeon-hole. 

1 emphasize the word “ filed,“ for it may be shown to be an impor- 
tant word in this discussion. Assumefor the moment that the President 
is right in holding that papers addressed to him concerning appoint- 
ments or removals are not necessarily public papers. Assume, if you 
please, that he might read them and at once destroy them. They had 

haps (I only say perhaps) not fully reached the pons at which they 
EHER public papers. But, sir, after he has read them and forwarded 
them to the Department to which they relate, and the file mark of that 
Department has been stamped upon them, they cease to be, if they ever 
were, private papèrs. I hold in my hands some letters from the public 
files of one of the Departments. They were furnished on the call of 
the Committee on Territories, I will indicate something of their charac- 
ter and read the file-mark which appears upon each individual letter. 

These letters were in response to that committee before the discovery 
was made that all these vast amounts of documents or papers that get 
into the public files are private. What are the facts in reference to 
them, as the records of the Departments show? Here is one [exhibit- 
ing] stam Pe ent of the Interior, appointment division, re- 
ceived 29th of August, 1885; Tombstone, Arizona, August 3, 1885.’? 
And so every single document in this [exhibiting], which 
has been forwarded by A, B, and C, all over the country, in favor of the 
appointment of a given individual therein named, has the stamp of the 
Department onit. When these papers were put in the Department that 
stamp was put upon them; and I say if they ever were 1 papers, 
after that they became public papers beyond any possible question. 

I will not stop to read the statute in reference to abstracting papers 
from the files, as it is claimed that this administration has the right to 
do. ‘The theory is that all this mass of documentary evidence which 
has come into the possession of the different Departments of the Gov- 
ernment, through the hands of the President perhaps, is his personal 
property and that he has a right to read it and destroy it or do what 
else he pleases with it. Isay not. Papers once so filed become public 
property and are protected by the statute, sections 5403 and 5408. 

Src. 5403, Every person who willfully destroys or attempts to destroy, or, with 
intent to steal or destroy, takes and carries away any record, paper, or proceed- 
ing of a court of justice, filed or deposited with any clerk or officer of such court, 
or any pay or document, or record filed or deposited in any public office, or 
with any Judicial or publicofiicer, shall, without reference to the value of the rec- 
ord, paper, document, or proceeding so taken, pay a fine of not more than $2,000 
or suffer imprisonment, at hard labor, not more than three years, or both. 

Src. 5408. Every officer, having the custody of any record, document, paper 
or proceeding specified in section 5403, who fraudulently takes away, or wit 
draws, or destroys any such record, document, r. or proceeding filed in his 
office or deposited with him or in his custody, shall pay a fine of not more than 
$2,000, or suffer imprisonment at hard labor not more than three years, or both; 
and shall, moreover, forfeit his office and be forever afterward disqualified from 
holding any office under the Government of the United States. 

Were the doctrine to obtain that these papers continue to remain the 
pona property of whomever addressed to, where would it lead? 

ould any one assert that ex-President Hayes or ex-President Arthur— 
the only two living ex-Presidents I believe that we have—could now 


go into the Departm 
written to them while they held office, because they were only placed 
there for their convenience? Surely not, and 1am unwilling to believe 
that the President of the United States or anybody connected with him 
believes any such thing. 

But to return to the subject of B's effort to get A’s office, and the 
paper he files to effect his object: 


ents and withdraw and destroy all such letters 


Acting upon the thus presented the President suspends A 
and designates—note the word designates—B to fill the office tem- 
porarily. Will the Senator from Alabama contend that such a docu- 
ment so filed is private, and that it is not in the province of the Senate 
to call for it when considering the propriety of confirming B in said 
office and thereby making A’s removal complete? 

B may be a perjurer, or may have deceived the President by state- 
ments utterly false, the evidence of which is to be found only in the 
papers filed by him. 

‘The fear that such things may be prompted the call for papers, the 
refusal of which has resulted in the present controversy. If the Presi- 
dent has truly said that he suspends no officers except for good cause, 
some such papers must have been filed. . Indeed such documents have 
been invited by the present administration, as evidenced by a letter 


written by the present Postmaster-General, which I beg to read: 
“OFFENSIVE PARTISANSHIP "—CELEBRATED CIRCULAR OF THE P. M., G. 
[Confidential] 
POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF POSTMASTER-GEXERAL, 
Washington, April 29, 1885, 

Dear Stn; The continued illness of Mr. Hay will delay his coming for some 
time yet to the Department, and I think it desirable that some action should be 
taken in the way of removals, and am impatient to assistour people in securing 
relief, to which they are Juy entitled, from partisan postmasters. 

I haye had a conference with the Virginia delegation, and they will soon bring 
in their cases, and I shall hope to make the earliest removals in that State. As 
soon as they shall be ready, and I hope within a week, I desire to int from 
three to ten in a county in Virginia, and amounting to several hun al ther. 

I had intended to write yourself and the Democratic delegation from Ohio to 
meet me this week and consider the plan upon which we should proceed in mak- 
ing removals in Ohio, butI understand it will be inconvenient for some of them 
to travel hither now, and it has occurred to me that perhaps the same end might 
be accomplished Wy Biking 

I shall beg you, therefore, to consider the suggestions I make as to the meth- 
ods of procedure, and if you can adopt them and get some cases ready within 
the next two or three weeks, I think within the month of May I can give sub- 


some 
ibility 


ce. 
In recommending for A p eaoin I beg the Representative will state the age, 
o. 


and yet not very great, but it seems to me reasonable to ee very extraor- 
e facts, 
The earliest removals and appointments of this kind will challenge the keen- 


ested to make the most of every fault, because Mey bave perceived a strong our 
rent of general disapprobation of the purposes of 

In rendering this justice to our people, which consists of the removal of ene- 
mies and substitution of our friends, I feel that it is very desirable to proceed 
with extreme care, and that I am correctly representing the President's wishes 
and pw in earnestly soliciting that every step may be taken accordingly. 
I may add that as the common good is infinitely beyond the welfare of any one 
person, however great his place, so appointments to further a mere personal end 
should be absolutely forbidden, and recommendations upon that basis may well 


spaa disfavor. 

shall very willingly take up the case of any district or of any county, when- 
ever they are ready; and I shall be glad if the Representative can personal! 
attend and go over them, Papers should be sentin as soon as ible, and will 
be then carefully briefed in the Department; and when so made ready appoint- 
ments can be made with t rapidity. 

Should you think it desirable to have a personal conference before this is bo- 
gun, I shall be very glad to meet the delegation, but as I have felt it desirable to 
relieve them of unnecessary journeying and expense, I have written a similar 
letter to each Representative from Ohio, and respectfully solicited responsive 
action in accordance with the spirit of it, 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM F. VILAS, 
Postmaster-General, 


Mr. EDMUNDS. ‘That must be an official document. It is signed 
officially. 

Mr. CULLOM. The Senator from Vermont suggests that this must 
be an official document, as it is so signed; but it seems to have been 
regarded as confidential“ at the time it was issued. 

desire to notice this letter a little more particularly. At the very 
outset of the letter the Postmaster-General says that the continued ill- 
ness of the First Assistant, who has since passed away, delays action 
by the Department, and he continues: 

I think it desirable that some action should be taken in the way of removals, 


1886. 
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and am impatient to assist our people in securing relief, to which they are justly 
entitled, from partisan postmasters. 


The people of this country were not moving fast enough for this ad- | he 


ministration. They were not getting ready for removals as fast as this 
reform administration thought they ought, and hence, as the mouth- 
iece of the administration, having announced their determination in the 
inning of the administration to let every body alone who was doing his 
duty, and as the people took them somewhat at their word, the Post- 
master-General finally says he is impatient to get relief to his friends 
from the political enemies who are holding these offices, and he thereby 
„invites the public to come to the relief of the administration and make 
cases for the removal of partisan postmasters,’’ as he saw proper to 
term them. Again he says: 

As soon as they shall be ready, and I hope within a week, I desire to appoint 
from three to ten in a county in Virginia, and amounting to several hundred 
altogether. 

There was an election coming on in Virginia, and the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, this reform officer, invites the people to come to the rescue, and 
tells them when they do get ready he will be able to appoint at least 
from three to ten in a county, and will get rid of several hundred in a 
little while! Again he says: 

I shall beg you, therefore, to consider the suggestions I make as to the methods 
of procedure, and if you can adopt them and get some cases ready within the 
next two or three weeks, I think within the month of May I can give substan- 
tial relief that will take away the importunity and discontent. 

By this time the people had begun to apply for themselves, and he 
thought if they would help that in a week he would take away some 
of the importunity that was pressing upon him for changes. 

Let us go a little further: 


That is, in fact, to pick out the most obnoxious and offensive partisans in cach 
Pecan; fe the number of a sixth to a quarter of all, and choose first-class men to 
take their places, I will require no more proof of partisanship in these selec- 
tions than the affirmation of knowledge on the part of a Representative or Sen- 
ator that the postmaster has been an active editor or proprietor of a Republican 
eee printing offensive articles, easily shown by the slips, or a stump 
speaker, 

He not only is anxious to go at this work, but he tells the people of 
the country how to make cases, and that they must hunt for the news- 
paper-men and the active editors or proprietors of Republican news- 
papers, and if they can be shown to be offensive by slips from the papers, 
or if they have been making speeches— 


Or a member of a political committee or officer of a campaign club, or organ- 
izers of political meetings, or that his office has been made the headquarters of 
8 ved i a or that his clerks have been put into the performance of politi- 

All these things he enumerates, which I think take in about every- 
body who is of any account, so that the people may understand how 
to go to work to make up charges against men who are in office, and 
he may give relief to the friends of the party. But lest none of those 
allegations in the indictments should be sufficient he adds another 
clause: 


Possibly other acts of equal force may be noted in some cases. 


I should think it probable that the honorable Postmaster-General 
had practiced Jaw and that he had filed sometimes in the courts a dec- 
laration on a promissory note. All lawyers know that we generally put 
in one count declaring specifically upon the note, and for fear we may 
make a mistake we then put in the common count, so that we catch the 
man on the note and get a judgment anyway. So the Postmaster- 
General in this specific series of allegations that he makes, lest he has 
not made a full case, puts in the common count, so that anybody can 
be removed under it if persons see proper to make charges against 
him. Now, let us go a little further: 

If the Representative does not know the fact, it should be established by 
some affidavit of some person whom he can affirm to be of unquestioned credi- 
bility, or by some documentary evidence. 

There is the very foundation. He invites the people of this country, 
if they want a man turned out of office and have not the information 
themselves, to get somebody to file documentary evidence against him 
so that he may be able to make a case and turn him out. That is the 
kind of evidence that we are after to-day. Wewantthe headsof these 
Departments to produce that documentary evidence in the case of A, 
B, C, and the six hundred or seven hundred’ men who had been re- 
moved from offices which are Presidential, so that we may know and 
that the world may know whether the men had their characters ma- 
ligned and slandered or not. Let us go a little farther: 

The earliest removals and appointments of this kind will challenge the keen- 
est scrutiny. 

The Postmaster-General knew that he was doing a thing which was 
notin harmony with the avowed ideas of civil-service reform of his chief; 
and hence he says that the early removals will be scrutinized carefully 
and closely, and the moving spirits must be careful to make strong cases 
against that class of men. 

So I might take up the time of the Senate in singling out items in 
this letter of the Postmaster-General, showing that right there was the 
beginning of the hypocrisy, I may say, of this administration in going 
back upon what they had pledged to the country, and at the same time 
undertaking to defend what they were doing. The Postmaster-General 
not only writes this letter himself, but he indicates in it that he has 


written the letter by the consent and understanding of the President of 
the United States, because he refers to the President and says they must 
careful to keep the record all right. 

Now, sir, if such papers are on file, they have become public papers; 
they are pertinent to our inquiry as to the fitness of the men pro 
for office; we are entitled to them, and the President ought in good 
faith and obedience to law to produce them. If there are nosuch papers 
on file, let him say so, and the country will then be able to judge of 
his assertions that he has redeemed every pledge he has made to the 


people. 
ALLEGED PRECEDENTS AGAINST CALLS FOR PAPERS. 


The Senator from West Virginia then proceeds to cite a few prece- 
dents for the refusal by the Presidents and heads of Departments to 
furnish papers or information called for by one or the other of the 
Houses of Congress. In his investigation he seems to have discovered 
very few instances in which information called for has been withheld. 
Now, sir, assuming that all these cases were directly or even approxi- 
mately analogous to the present controversy, would they establish a 
rule as 0 the hundreds, and, for all I know, thousands of cases in 
which for papers and information on all conceivable subjects have 
been promptly complied with ? 

But let us see how far they have any analogy to the question now in 
controversy. 

The Senator cites the case of the refusal by President Jackson to fur- 
nish the Senate with a copy of a paper that had been published in the 
newspapers, purporting to have been read by him to his Cabinet officers, 
‘relating to the deposits of public money in the Treasury of the United 
States, &c. There is no evidence that such a paper, if it existed, was 
in the nature of an official communication to any one, or that it was 
ever placed upon the filės of any Department, or that it was even in 
existence at the time it was called for. In fact, from the description 
we have of it in the Senator’s speech, it was more in the nature of a 
memorandum of what he desired to say to his Cabinet, and I do not 
su any one would assert the right of Congress to call upon the 
President for a report of all conversations he may have had with the 
members of his Cabinet. Weare not asking anything of that sort now. 

The Senator then cites the case in 1842, when the Secretary of War 
refused the House of Representatives information which they asked 
concerning the cause of removal of one Sylvester from a clerkship in the 
War Department. 

This refusal was discussed by a committee of the House of which 
Hon. Garrett Davis was chairman, in which the action of the Secretary 
of War was condemned and the right asserted of either House of Con- 
gress to any and all papers on file in any of the Departments. 

The next instance cited was in 1844, when President Tyler declined 
to furnish the Senate with ‘‘a copy of any instructions which may have 
been given by the Executive to the American minister in England on 
the subject of the title to and occupation of the Territory of Oregon 
since March 4, 1841,” &. The President, in reply, said he demei it 
inexpedient in the then state of the subject-matter to furnish the infor- 
mation. 

These are about all the cases he finds where calls for papers or infor- 
mation were met by refusals. 

The Senator then proceeds to call attention to a resolution once offered 
in the Senate, which does not seem to have been adopted, proposing to 
call onthe President forinformation concerning charges preferred against 
persons who had been removed from office. Why the resolution was 
not adopted the Senator fails to state and Ido not know; but whatever 
the cause, there is no argument in it that we can not properly call for 
the information we are now seeking to obtain from the Executive De- 


ent. 

Without, therefore, discussing the question whether the information 
called for in the cases cited by the honorable Senator was properly or 
improperly withheld, as precedents they are not in point in the present 
controversy, and are, in my opinion, only resorted to to cover up the 
real issue and to confuse the public mind. 

But the climax of the Senator’s argument was reached when he pro- 
duced some musty documents which he said he had nearly forgotten 
to have read, although I think he would have lost nothing had he quite 
forgotten them. These documents, he said, were found in the archives 
of the State Department, and he for some unknown reason concludes 
that they were penned by Daniel Webster. They bear no date, they 
are addressed to no one, and no one signs them. They may possibly 
have been deposited in the State Department by some overzealous sup- 
seed of the Presidential prerogative for the convenience of the present 

ecutive, as we are told other papers are deposited, and the Senator 
may have been made the innocent agent through whom these docu- 
ments are to be palmed off on the public as genuine blanks once pre- 
pared for use by the State Department. A fusilade of such blank car- 
tridges as these can not affect the matters really at issue, but they may 
perhaps, in the lack of a better defense, serve a useful purpose by be- 
clouding the questions under discussion. There is no evidence given 
to show that such ae Fe oer used by the Brate 8 
eee eee e te, and consequently, even sup; 
them to have been all the Senator claims for them they were discarded 
and never used, because they could not properly be employed. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE CONTROVERSY. 


I desire to enter my protest against what seems to me to be astudied 
effort on the part of those ible for the present controversy be- 
tween the President and the Senate to divert attention from the ques- 
tions really at issue. In the first place, I protest against the assump- 
tion that the Senate by any action it has taken has sought to provoke 
this controversy. On the contrary, I assert that it has been provoked, 
and needlessly provoked, solely by the President and his advisers, who 
must alone bear the responsibility for whatever delay in the public 
business has been or may be occasioned. 

During the year that has elapsed since the present administration 
came into power, I know of no instance in which the Senate has in any 
respect whatsoever failed to treat the administration with proper and im- 
partial consideration, and with even and exact justice. The majority 
of this Senate, though not in political accord with the President, have 
not sought to offer any factious opposition to his administration, what- 
ever may have been our opinions concerning some of its remarkable 
performances during this brief but Utopian era of reform. 

The Senate has gone even farther than this. It has not only not of- 
fered any factious opposition for partisan purposes, but has treated the 
present administration precisely as a Republican administration would 
have been treated. No action has been taken which would not have 
been taken under similar cireumstances had a Republican occupied the 
executive chair. No new rules have been adopted and no methods of 
procedure have been invented for the purpose of em ing an Ex- 
ecutive who happens to be of a different, although perhaps undefined, 
political faith. 

The fairness of this Republican Senate toward the present adminis- 
tration is illustrated by its record in matters of legislation as well as 
in the confirmation of appointments. How was it, sir, on the question 
of the Presidential succession? During the last Congress, when the 
administration was in the hands of the Republican party and we sup- 
posed it would continue to be, the Republicans of the Senate favored 
the passage of a bill changing the line of the Presidential succession. 
This measure was passed by the Republican Senate, but failed in the 
Democratic House. There was no politics in the measure then. Con- 
gress adjourned, and in time the present administration came into 
power. In time the Vice-Presidentpassed away, and the existinglaw, 
which could not be changed without our consent, assured the succes- 
sion, in case of the death of the Presieent, to whomever the majority 
of this Senate might be pleased to designate by election as President 
pro tempore. 

This was the situation of affairs when the present Congress convened, 
and the continuance of the Democratic administration depended upon 
buta single life. Memorable and melancholy events in the history of 
the Presidential office emphasize the uncertainty of thistenure. There 
was now the question of party advantage to be considered in connec- 
tion with the Presidential succession. What is the record of this Re- 
publican Senate under these unusual circumstances? The first bill 
proposed, considered, and passed by this body at the beginning of this 
session was the Presidential succession bill passed by the Senate in the 
last Congress. This measure secured to the present administration be- 
yond peradventure the control of the Government for the full term of 
four years, and it is needless to say that it was now promptly passed 
by the Democratic House and promptly approved by the Democratic 
President. : 

By this action, which is unprecedented in the history of political leg- 
islation, this Republican Senate voluntarily transferred its undisputed 
title to the Presidential succession into the hands of the Democracy, 
and demonstrated beyond question its disposition and determination to 
rise above mere partisanship in the performance of its public duties 
and in its attitude toward the present administration. ~ 

It is shown by the recent report of the Judiciary Committee that the 
course pursued by that committee in to the nominations made 
by the present Executive has differed in no respectfrom that which has 
been followed without question or objection for many years, both dur- 
ing the time when the Senate was under Democratic control and when 
it was under Republican control. This statement is not controverted 
in the report of the minority of the committee, so far as I have been 
able to observe, and it may therefore be safely assumed that the Sen- 
ate has been proceeding in regular order and according to custom in 
these cases. 

I submit, therefore, that under these circumstances the Senate can not 
fairly be charged with having been influenced by partisan considera- 
tions in any action that we have taken in reference to the nominations 
now pending, or with having by our action provoked the present con- 
tro 


versy. 

Now, sir, what has given rise to the present controversy ? This Senate 
found itself charged with the duty of considering whether it could or 
would approve of the action of the President in suspending nearly seven 
hundred civil officers and in naming an equal number of men to take 
their places. This was not a small or trifling task to engage in. It 
sought in good faith to procure the papers on file in the several Depart- 
ments relating to certain suspensions and nominations for the purpose 
of intelligently and wisely performing its duty in each case before it. 
It followed a course of action which had been followed without ob- 


jection for many years, as the honorable Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
MORRILL | stated just before I commenced to address the Senate; and he 
is one of the oldest Senatorsin service upon this floor. The committees 
having such cases under consideration had been in the habitof sending 
for and receiving whatever papers were on file relating to any given 
case. So well was this custom understood that for atime no objection 
was made, and the committees were not denied the papers for which 
they asked, by the a hap called upon; but suddenly the leaven 
of reform began to work and a halt was called. Then, and not till then, 
did the present controversy begin. Then, and not till then, did the ad- 
ministration discover that the papers filed in cases of suspensions were 
not official papers, that they were private papers which belo to the 
President, and that the Senate had no right even to politely ask for 
them, first, because they were private; second, because they belonged 
to the President, who had the right to burn them if he saw fit; and, 
third, because the Senate had nothing to say about suspensions orabout 
removals from office at any rate. 

It remained for an Executive who had proclaimed that public office 
was a public trust, and who was supposed to be conducting the public 
business behind glass doors, to make these interesting discoveries. 

This discovery by the President raises the question whether the 
President has, as is claimed, the absolute power of removal of all civil 
officers except the judges. This carries with it the question more 
directly at issue, whether the Senate has authority to inquire into the 
action of the Executive in making suspensions from office, and in 
making such inquiry to require the production by the Executive De- 
partments of papers on their files. 

POWER OF REMOVAL, 

Upon the question of the power of removal from public office by the 
President the Constitution, as we all know, is silent. The power, 
however, has been assumed to exist in the Executive, and for many 
years it was exercised by the President unchecked by any law of Con- 
gress. But the question has been often raised and ably discussed. 
The advocates of Executive prerogative largely base their opinions 
upon the noted precedent of 1789, when the question was raised in the 
First Congress on the consideration of an act for the creation of a de- 
partment of foreign affairs, at the head of which should be a secre- 
tary to be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and to be removable by the President, A 
motion to strike out the words ‘‘to be removable by the President” 
was made, and after discussion lost. This precedent is discussed in 
the somewhat famous report of the Morehead committee of the Sen- 
ate in 1844, in which the reasons are assigned why the failure to strike 
out the words ‘‘removable by the President” should not be regarded 
as a precedent and followed as a proper construction of the constitu- 
tional power of the President on the subject. Attention is called in 
that report to the fact that Washington was then.the President; that 
“he was the nation’s first and most beloved citizen;’’ that he had 
safely conducted the armies of his country through all the emergencies 
of the war of the Revolution to independence and peace;“ and that 
“such was the universal confidence of his countrymen in his purity, 
patriotism, wisdom, and worth“ that the representatives of the people 
in Congress did not hesitate to place in his hands any power that was 
not expressly prohibited by the terms of the Constitution. 

The Morehead committee said: 

That such a precedent, established at a time and under circumstances like 
these, should be regarded as transient only and subject to be reconsidered by 
Congress whenever experience should demonstrate the necessity. 

Resting upon the precedent of 1789 the power of removal or suspen- 
sion was exercised without serious question during the first thirty or 
forty years of the existence of the Government, and the fact is that for 
five successive administrations the power of removal or suspension from 
office was seldom resorted to, and when resorted to was, with rare ex- 
ceptions, exercised for just cause. During the time from Washington 
down to the beginning of Jackson’s administration, according to the 
Morehead report, which I doubt not was correct, there were only one 
hundred and twelve removals made, and of course, such being the fact, 
there was nothing to awaken in Congress or the country an apprehen- 
sion of danger arising from unchecked executive power. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. And all those the law expressly authorized. 

Mr. CULLOM. And all those, as the Senator from Vermont says, 
were expressly authorized. With the accession of Jackson to the Pres- 
idency a new era commenced, and the doctrine that ‘‘to the victors be- 
long the spoils” had fall sway. The question of regulating the exer- 
cise of executive power then began to be agitated, and became a more 
serious question on the public mind. In 1826, however, the question 
had been raised when Mr. Adams removed certain officers and a com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the expediency of reducing the pat- 


ronage of the Executive. The committee reported in favor of regulat- 
ing appointments by law. Its rt asserted the power of Congress to 
rece) on the subject, and Mr. dolph stated that it could not be 
answered. 


In 1835 another committee was raised by the Senate to inquire into 
the extent of the executive patronage, and that committee, by Mr. Cal- 
houn, submitted with its report two bills, one of which provided that 
the President should lay before Congress every four years the names of 
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all defaulting officers and agents charged with the collection and dis- 
bursement of public money whose commissions should be vacated, and 
also made it the duty of the President in all cases of nominations to 
fill vacancies occasioned by removals from office to assign the reasons 
for which such officers had beenremoved. The bill requiring the Presi- 
dent to assign reasons for removals was passed by the Senate by a large 
vote. 

Mr. President, it has been difficult at any time in the nation’s his- 
tory to secure legislation having for its object a limitation of the ex- 
ercise of executive power in the disposition of official patronage. For 
many years of the Government’s history removals or changes in office 
were comparatively few, and hence the country did not become alarmed 
lest the scramble for place should interfere with the proper administra- 
tion of public affairs. While the constitutional power of the Executive 
to remove and the power of the Senate in the matter of removals and 
3 were occasionally discussed, yet no such condition of 
affairs as exists to-day existed before the days of Jackson, and in those 
earlier days the people naturally failed to take much interest in the 
question as compared with the feeling for the last few years upon the 
subject. 

The first check put upon the action of the President by actual legis- 
lation in the direction of restraint was the tenure-of-office act of 1867. 
While no statute had previously been enacted to restrain the President 
in the appointment and removal of civil officers, yet I think the fair 
conclusion to be drawn from the debates of Congress and the expres- 
sions of men whose opinions are entitled to respect is that the power 
exists in Congress to legislate to regulate the executive authority in the 
matter of removals from office. Such power was believed in by Ham- 
ilton, than whom no greater man, in my judgment, ever lived in the 
American nation, and whodid more to map out the organization of this 
Government than any other man who had anything to do with it. That 
view was supported by Fisher Ames, by Calhoun, by Benton, by Web- 
ster, by Clay, and, coming down to the days when the tenure-of-office 
act was under 3 such men as Carpenter, and I believe it is 
understood all over this country that an abler lawyer had scarcely ever 
existed in his time in this country, and by Sumner, and I think by the 
majority of the earlier statesmen, as I have said, whose opinions would 
be accepted by the American people. Such power was assumed and 
exercised by Congress in the enactment of the tenure- of. office act. That 
act, as amended in 1869, stands upon the statute-book to-day, and, in 
the absence of judicial construction to the contrary, must stand as valid 
and in full force. That law, section 1767 of the Revised Statutes, pro- 
vides that— 


Every person holding any civil office to which he has been or hereafter may 
be 9 by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and who shall 
have me duly qualified to act therein, shall be entitled to hold such office 
auring the term for which he was appointed, unless sooner removed by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, or by the appointment with the like con- 
sentand advice of a successor in his place. 


Section 1768, a part of that law, gives the President the power during 
the recess of the Senate to suspend any civil officer (except judges of the 
courts of the United States), appointed by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, until the end of the next session of the Senate. On 
the adjournment of the Senate at its session following such suspension 
the suspension runs out and ceases to exist, and if no appointment of a 
successor has been made with the advice and consent of the Senate the 
office would revert to the original incumbent. I think no other view 
can be sustained. Mr. Trumbull, who was a Senator from Illinois at 
the time, was chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate and 
chairman of theconference committee on the part of the Senate to ad- 
just differences between the Senate and House on the bill toamend the 
tenure-of-office act. That conference in 1869 resulted in the passage of 
the law as it now stands, and in explaining its provisions as arranged 
by the conference committee Mr. Trumbull said in the Senate: 

The only change made is this: As the bill passed the Senate it required a pos- 
itive affirmative vote on the part of the Senate disagreeing to the suspension 
before the old officer could go back. As the committee of conference report it, 
the officer would go back at the end of the session unless somebody else was 
confirmed in his place, The authority of the President to suspend extends to 
the end of the session and no further, and, of course, the old officer then takes 
possession of his office, i 

In his extraordinary message to this Senate on the 1st instant the 
President, referring to the tenure-of-office acts of 1867 and 1869, said: 

The constitutionality of these laws isby no means admitted. But why should 
the provisions of the repealed law (of 1867), which required specific cause for sus- 
pension, and a report to the Senate of * evidence and reasons,” be now, in effect, 
applied to the present Executive instead of the law afterward passed (in 1869) 
and unrepealed, which 8 permits suspensions by the President in his 
discretion, and carefully omits the requirement that evidence and reasons“ 
for his action in the case shall be reported to the Senate? 

It is true that the existing law does not in terms require the giving 
of evidence and reasons.“ It does, however, limit the power of sus- 
pension. The President can not under the law remove an officer ex- 
cept with the advice and consent of the Senate. He can only suspend 
for a certain period. The limitation put upon the suspension by the 
President was for some purpose. What could that purpose have been 
unless what it seems to have been, namely, to give the Senate an oppor- 
tunity to determine whether the action of the President was warranted 
and wise, and to approve that action by confirming the successor named 


by him, or disapprove it by rejecting? The effect of the law then is to 
make the Senate unquestionably a party to the act of removal as well 
as the act of appointment. The law means this, or, it seems to me, 
means nothing. 

That being the case, the Senate has not merely the right to inquire 
into the action of the Executive in suspending a civil officer, but a duty 
to inquire is imposed upon the Senate by that law by the only natural 
and reasonable construction that can be put upon it. The Senate, there- 
fore, is responsible as well as the Executive in the appointment and 
substitution of civil officers. 

NECESSITY OF SENATE'S POWER TO OBTAIN INFORMATION, 

A man may be grievously wronged, by removal from an office to which 
he has been appointed by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, upon charges of wrongdoing, which, though believed by the Presi- 
dent, may have no foundation in fact. It is the right of the person so 
wronged to appeal to this Senate for vindication. Experience has shown 
that an Executive may be led to suspend upon ex parte statements, and 
that too, without any very careful inquiry into their truth or falsity. 

Can it be that such wrongs can be perpetrated in this country, and, 
contrary to the legal maxim, have no remedy? I think not. Icon- 
tend that a duty devolves upon the Senate to see in so far as it can that 
such wrongs are not perpetrated. How can the Senate discharge that 
duty intelligently unless they can be made acquainted with the facts? 
How can Senators say that they consent to and approve the action of 
the Executive if they are denied all knowledge of the ground of such 
action? The duty was not imposed upon the Senate without the oe 
by natural implication to get at the information necessary to intelli- 
gently discharge it. Where can the information be found? Only in 
the Executive Departments of the Government. This is now denied 
us by the Executive. Look, then, atthe position of the President! A 
law stands upon the statute-books, and is one of the laws he hassolemnly 
obligated himself tosee faithfully executed. Thatlaw, by the only rea- 
sonable construction that can be put upon it, imposes a duty upon the 
Senate, in the discharge of which it is necessary for the Senate to have 
access to certain papers on file in the Executive Departments, These 
the President denies to the Senate. He stands, therefore, in the posi- 
tion of blocking by his own act the operation of a law he is bound to 
see faithfully executed. 

Every consideration of justice to the men against whom charges of 
wrongdoing have been made, every consideration of respect for the 
law, to say nothing of considerations of courtesy due from one branch 
of a common government to another, should suggest a prompt com- 
pliance on the part of the President with the request of the Senate for 
papers from the publie files upon which he has acted in suspending 
civil officers. Without such information may not the Senate of the 
United States make itself party to t wrongs to worthy and de- 
serving citizens by blindly indorsing the action of the Executive, while 
the law plainly makes it its duty to investigate and act with delibera- 
tion? 

Or, on the other hand, may not the Senate, for the want of proper in- 
formation in the premises, commit a wrong on the Government itself, 
by refusing to consent to the removal of an officer, whose removal the 
good of the public service really demands ? 

It may be argued that the Senate should make its own investigation 
as to the fitness or unfitness of persons who are nominated to or sus- 
pended from office. Nothing could be more specious. 

These men are suspended, it is to be presumed, upon ifice 
made and filed against them. They do not know with what they are 
charged, or by whom. How can such charges be answered? How can 
the Senate find out whether the officer was properly suspended ? 

Suppose, for example, e are made against a civil officer by apo- 
litical opponent who wants the office himself, and is so eager to secure 
it that he will even resort to falsehood and perjury to secure the sus- 
pension, Would the Executive puta premium upon perjury by throw- 
ing around the statements of such a person the veil of secrecy to pro- 
tect him from the consequences of his statements falsely made? 

In these times, when the very hungry and very thirsty,” the fasters 
of twenty-five years, are scrambling for seats at the official feast, let us 
pause and consider before we act. 

May we not, if we do not beware, find ourselves confirming men in 
public offices whose very falsehood or perjury brought about the sus- 
pension of those whose places they are nominated to fill. Let me say 
here, and I believe the record will bear me out, that we have had since 
the Senate has been in session exactly such a case as that, where it was 
ascertained that the manhad made false representations and he was re- 
jected by the Senate as per consequence. 

Will this Senate consent to the removal of an henest public officer 
and the appointment of a dishonest man in his place? Certainly not. 
Does the President desire anything of this sort? Surely I think not. 
3 let him produce the papers upon which suspensions have been 
made. 

These papers are not only necessary ſor the inſormation of the Senate 
in deciding upon the propriety of suspensions, but are absolutely nec- 
essary in order that we may be fully satisfied whether or not the person 
nominated is a fit and proper person for the office. 

I desire to have it distinctly understood that I am not making these 
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remarks and detaining the Senate because I want any Republican put 


back in office. That is not the ground we are taking here. We are 
caring nothing on that subject, so far as I am concerned at least. 

The question what constitutes good ground for suspension or removal 
does not enter here, though I for one am willing to concede large lati- 
tude to the Executive in the exercise of his discretion of suspension. 
Yet the Senate is bound under some circumstances to inquire into 
reasons for suspension of officers, though not necessarily in all cases. 
An officer may be suspended for just cause. Common report and gen- 
eral information may justify the suspension. In very many cases the 
President’s action may not be called into question, and the Senate may 
not feel called upon to do more than approve. 

But that is not the position of the Senate to-day with reference to 
many nominations now before it for action. Hundreds of men who 
have been suspended from office in whose places nominations have been 
made are appealing to the Senate for justice, not to get back their office, 
but to know on what grounds they were removed, having failed to as- 
certain the ground of suspension from the President. They have been 
summarily relieved of responsible offices ſor cause, as they are given 
to understand. They are under the stigma of having been removed 
from office, after the President had proclaimed to the country that he 
would only suspend for good cause. The Executive has turned a deaf 
ear to their appeals to be informed what offenses are laid at their doors. 
In some cases their proffered resignations have been refused only that 
they might be subjected to the humiliation of being removed from 
office. They have been given no opportunity to be heard in their own 
defi and can not even learn with what crimes they are charged. 

Iwill take the liberty of saying here that I called upon the head of 
one of the Departments of this Government when he had made a sus- 
pension and politely asked him to give me copies of the charges which 
had been against the removed or suspended officer, so that he and 
I might know upon what ground he had been suspended, and to this 
day I have heard nothing from that distinguished officer upon the sub- 
ject, and nobody else has heard anything, so far as I know. 

Can it be that here in our capital city has been set up a star-cham- 

ber court, where citizens are tried, convicted, sentenced, and sentence 
executed without one word of defense being heard or permitted, and 
that there exists no authority in the whole Government to question such 
a cruel and arbitrary power, or outside of the charmed circle no one able 
to learn the facts on which action is taken? I can not believe it. The 
idea of trying and convicting a person of charges of any sort without a 
chance of making a defense is abhorrent to all principles of right and 
justice. 
: Grant, if you please, for the sake of the argument, that the President 
rightly exercises his authority when he suspends from office one whose 
fault is that he differs from him on political questions. The President 
may perhaps be justified in making his administration politically har- 
monious. These questions I am not discussing, because they have 
nothing to do with the question now at issue. 

But, I say, granting the right of the President to remove officers for 
political reasons, that should not in justice deprive the officer from the 
right to know the cause of his removal. To be removed from office 
because of one’s honest political belief and principles is no disgrace. 
To be removed because of failure sage one’s duty, or pony for ‘‘of- 
fensive partisanship,” stands as a blot upon one’s record. I say per- 
haps ‘‘ offensive i ip” is di for I do not know exactly 
what itis. It is anewly discovered offense, and not defined by statute, 
Whatever it is, I say that an officer suspended should be permitted to 
know the nature of the charges made against him. He should be ac- 
corded at least the same consideration as a person would have who 
should be arraigned in court to answer a criminal charge. I venture 
the assertion that there is scarcely a Senator within the sound of my 
voice who does not in his heart believe that simply what we are asking 
for here, the papers upon which these suspensions have been made, ought 
to be exhibited so that the world and the man suspended may know 
what the charges are against him, if there are any. 

But the Executive denies to officers whom he dismisses from the serv- 
ice of the Government all knowledge of the cause for their dismissal. 
He denies to the Senate of the United States that knowledge, while at 
the same time asking the Senate to approve his acts and make them 
complete. 

I will again concede a point for one moment for the sake of the ar- 
gument. Suppose the President to be right in his position that the 
Senate has no Mousses to call upon him for the papers showing 
charges against whom he has suspended—that such a demand on 
the part of the Senate is an encroachment upon his prerogative. Is he 
jus because of a punctilious regard for a prerogative, in placing 
under a cloud of disgrace men who have held civil offices, and so far as 
the world knows or can find out have been guilty of no offense, and 
denying them the same right that the law of the land accords the mean- 
est thief or criminal? Ought they not at least to be allowed to know 
with what they are charged? 

But I will not admit the existence in one man of such power over the 
fate and character of citizens. It is incongruous in a government of 
law. It is only known in countries where one manisthelaw. It 
can not be that it exists here. 


NATURE OF THE CONTEST. 

Let me say that this is not a contest on a part of the majority of the 
Senate to interfere with the rightful prerogative of the President or to 
in ayy way blockade his administration of the law. The Senator from 
West Virginia, I believe, stated that the real purpose in this inquiry 
was not to get the papers, but it was to interfere with the President’s 
right to i this Government as he saw fit, being responsible to 
the people for its administration. I undertake to say that there is 
nothing in this discussion outside of what ap; upon the record, and 
that is, substantially, to defend the hund of men who have been 

after the President and the Postmaster-General had declared 
that they would remove nobody except for cause when they removed 
hundreds of men against whom every one in the Senate knows no cause 
existed, unless it may have been that they were Republicans and not 
Democrats. 

If facts have been furnished the Executive in writing and filed in the 
Government Departments justifying the suspension of public officers, 
why not give them? If officers, high or low, have proved recreant to 
their trusts why shield them from the condemnation they deserve ? 
The mere statement of the Executive that he has suspended, with the 
implication that it carries that such suspension was deserved, is not 
suflicient, and the Senate should not, as it can not in my opinion, put 
upon the action of the President the seal of its approval while he re- 
fuses the papers we may require from which to learn the ground of his 
action in any given case. 

Is it true, as we have often been told of late, that a public office 
is a public trust,’’ and in the hands of the Executive and the Senate 
jointly to bestow? Or is it the sole property of the Executive to give 
and take at will? Is the advice and consent of the Senate’’ to a re- 
moval a mere perfunctory act to be performed at the behest of the Ex- 
ecutive, as his clerk engrosses his letters or his proclamations? Will 
the gentlemen upon either side admit that they occupy that humili- 
ating position? 

We might now assume that the Executive in making suspensions was 
only attempting to make his administration politically harmonious in 
all its branches, as has been done under some previous administrations. 
But, sir, this conclusion is precluded as to the present Executive by his 
own words. In his letter of acceptance of the Democratic nomination 
for the office of President Mr. Cleveland used these words: 

The selection and retention of subordinates in Government employment 
should depend upon their ascertained fitness and the value of their work. 

Again, after he had been chosen by the of the people to fill 
the high office of President he wrote a letter, which was published, to 
the National Civil Service Reform League of New York, in which he ex- 
pressed his approval of the civil-service act, and made the following dec- 
laration of his position toward officers coming under the tenure-of-office 
act: 


There isa class of Government positions which are not within the letter o 
the civil-service statute, but which are so disconnected with a policy of an ad- 
ministration that the removal therefrom of 8 incumbents, in my opinion, 
should not be made during the terms for which they were appointed solely on 
partisan grounds or for the purpose of putting in their places those who are in 
political accord with the appointing power. 


Can we for one moment suppose that a serious man, chosen by a great 
party and afterward by the people for the office of President, would 
pen words of such weighty import in idle jest? Did the President jest 
when he said that competent officers should be retained until their terms 
expired, and if removed by him it would be because they were not 
“decent public servants?’’ If, then, the President has acted in good 
faith, he has ded officers only in cases where they have failed 
intheirduty. Their political opinions have cut no figure. They have 
been guilty of wrongs of which the world should know, and of which 
the Senate, a party to such removal, should certainly know. 

In his recent message President Cleveland said: 

It has been claimed that the present Executive having pledged himself not to 
remove officials except for cause, the fact of their suspension implies such mis- 
conduct on the of a suspended official as injures his character and reputa- 
tion, and fore the Senate should review the case for his vindication. 

A little further on he said: 

If in any degree the su tion is worthy of consideration, it is to be hoped 
there may be a defense against unjust suspension in the justice of the Executive, 

The justice of the Executive’’ forsooth ! 

Upon what meat doth this our Cæsar feed, 
That he is grown so great? 

Consider now the reasoning with which acuspended official must con- 
tent himself: He held an office with a fixed tenure. He was assured by 
the Executive that he would not be suspended except for good cause. 
He is nevertheless suspended. He asks what cause existed for the sus- 
pension. He is not conscious of having committed any wrong or of hav- 
ing failed in any duty. Therefore, he thinks he is Forga sus- 

ed. But, while he may not know why he was suspended, or of what 

e has been accused, he is met by the comforting assurance from the 
President himself that he is defended from unjust suspension by the in- 
fallible justice of the Executive.” The executive justice must be in- 
fallible; else what defense canit beagainst unjust suspension? Hence, 
having been suspended, the officer must believe—indeed, he is not per · 
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mitted to doubt—that he has done wrong, though for his life he does 
not know what wrong he has done, nor can he find out, 

This will not do. The theory that the king can do no wrong is long 
since exploded among enlightened nations. It never had a footholdin 
this land and never will have. 

The President declares in his message that ‘‘nota ion has been 
made except it appeared tomy satisfaction thatthe public welfare would 
be improved thereby.” ; 

A very diplomatic statement this, but evidently intended to convey 
the impression that he claims to have kept his pledge to suspend only 
for good cause. With that view of the meaning of his statement I 
challenge its correctness. I make the assertion boldly and without fear 
of successful contradiction that in the State of Illinois public officials 
have been ed by the present Executive than whom no more 
faithful and efficient public servants can be found, and against whom 
no charge of official misconduct can be sustained. If these men were 


not suspended simply and solely for political reasons, what in heaven’s | pers 


name were they suspended for? 5 
I am not attempting to shield political friends from the loss of their 
offices, but I do propose to enter my protest against a secret star cham- 
ber trial and conviction of men whom I know and all their neighbors 
know to be honest men. These offices might be taken from them with- 
out injury to their character. It is not the loss to these men of their 
offices against which I am protesting, but the unwarranted reflection 
upon their good name which attaches to the manner in which their 
offices are taken from them. If the President has acted in good faith 


in these acts of suspension, I assert that he has been deceived. If] ease, 


charges have been filed against these men they should be permitted to 
examine them in the clear light of day. If no stand against 
them it is but right that the people and these men should know it. 
Where then are the reasons for concealment in this matter? 

I desire for a few moments to refer to a document; and if we could 
get a report from the Postmaster-General to-day upon the cases of sus- 
pensions and removals, including Presidential offices and the fourth- 
class post-offices as well, all the postmasters whose offices are in that 
Department, I anticipate that we should get very much such a report 
as the one I hold in my hand. It is a report by the Postmaster-General 
in response to a resolution of the House of Representatives House of 
Representatives, Executive Document No. 96, Thirty-ninth Congress, 
second session, dated February 18, 1867, made before the tenure-of-oflice 
law was passed in 1867. ‘The report gives a verbatim list of all the men 
who were suspended and the reasons therefor. ‘‘ Jacob E. P. Porter,” 
for instance, removed for political reasons.“ William Mills, re- 
moved for political reasons,’’ and so on through the list of all the States. 
This report was made by Postmaster-General Randall in 1867, just a 
little while before the tenure-of-office law was passed. 5 

Let us see what the showing is that he makes in reference to ap- 

intments and removals. The whole number of removals was 1,644, 

f this number 1,283 were for political reasons; 92 to give place to sol- 
diers; 64 for failures to bond; 45 were supersedures by change of site 
of offices; 23 for unfaithfulness in office; 17 were ca by misappre- 
hension of facts in the appointment of postmasters; 17 were caused by 
postmasters moving away; 16 were caused by postmasters abandoning 
offices; 8 were for intemperance; 9 because the postmasters were un- 
satisfactory to the citizens; 8 because of political reasons and neglect of 
duty; 3 togive place to widows of deceased soldiers; and so on through, 
giving the whole list of the removals that had been made by that Post- 
master-General, and showing exactly the ground upon which each man 
was removed. The result was that the one or two thousand men who 
were removed did not go out to the country with their characters 
blackened by an assumption or presumption based on the position taken 
by the administration that nobody was to be removed from office ex- 
cept for good cause, but the reason was asserted in connection with each 
man’s name that he was remoyed for political considerations, or if he 
was a rascal that fact was announced. 

This report was made in February, 1867, and the tenure-of-oftice law 
was passed on the 2d of March, 1867, so that it came under the Con- 
stitution. The Postmaster-General in those days did not think that he 
was greater than the great legislative department of the Government, 
and that he could say, Thus I will, and thus I will not,“ but in re- 
sponse toa resolution of the House of Representatives, they having noth- 
ing todo with his Department so far as confirmations were concerned, 
the Postmaster-General furnished the list of all removals and gave the 
specific reasons in each case. If the present Postmaster-General had 
done that, or even if the administration had not in the first place laid 
the foundation of beclouding the characters of men who have been re- 
moved or suspended, there would have been none of this discussion to- 
day. But the fact is otherwise. The gentlemen who are out of office 
eare nothing for that fact, I assert, so far as any manin Illinois is con- 
cerned, but they do care to know whether any man has sneaki 
skulked into the Post-Office Department and filed affidavits there, in- 
vited by the Postmaster-General, to blacken their characters, to come 
up against them perhaps in ten years, or against their family name after 
they are dead and gone. That is what we want to know here. That 
is the only reason why I have any feeling upon thesubjectat all, and I 
propose, so far as I am concerned, to stand here and defend the honest 
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men who have been in office in Illinois against any unjust pv gear age! 
upon their honesty of purpose and honesty of action as 

private citizens and as public officers as well. It is in my opinion con- 

bran to law and a violation of the rights of individuals to deny them 

pri 

Has the President forgotten his own words, when, in accepting the 

nomination at the hands of the Democratic party for the office of Pres- 

ident, he said: 

I believe that public temper is such that the voters of the land are prepared 
to 8 the party which gives the best promise of administering the Govern- 
ment in the honest, simple, and plain manner which is consistent with its char- 
acter and purposes. They have learned that mystery and concealment in the 
management of their cover tricks and betrayal. 

Sir, are there tricks and betrayal” behind the mystery and con- 
cealment’’ to which the present administration has resorted? It is for 
the Executive to show that there are none. The production of the pa- 
called for by the Senate alone will settle the question and satisfy 
this Senate and the people. 

A refusal to produce them must and will be taken by the people as 
a plea of guilty to ‘‘tricks and betrayal,” the extent of which the Ex- 
ecutive is not willing the country should know. 

Mr. MAXEY. Mr. President, the real question underlying the res- 
olutions accompanying the report of the majority of the Committee on 
the Judiciary is one of unusual importance, affecting the harmonious 
relations omane by the Constitution between the executive and 
the Senatorial of the legislative department. The Duskin 
of course, is simply seized upon as an occasion to raise an issue 
with the Executive ona grave question of constitutional power. Duskin 
had by the expiration of his term, if not by his suspension, to 
be an officer of the United States before the resolutions were presented. 
Perhaps his was as good a case as another, for the purpose of the ma- 
jority reached far beyond that case. It is well also to understand that 
the first resolution, which declares ‘‘ That the Senate hereby expresses 
its condemnation of the refusal of the Attorney-General, under what- 
ever influence, to send copies of the papers called for,“ &c., is aimed, 
not at the Attorney-General nor at his refusal, but at the President of 
the United States, and he who expects him to be guilty of the moral 
cowardice of yielding his deliberate convictions as to the constitutional 
powers vested in him as Executive reckons without his host. 

On the first day of this month the President sent to the Senate a 
message in relation to the subject-matter now before the Senate. The 
resolutions and report of the majority of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary were then pending. They were condemnatory of the course of 
the President on the very matter to be tried. Where does the Senate 
derive authority to condemn the head of a co-ordinate Department of 
the Government except as a court upon impeachment coming from the 
people's representatives? But as the Senate had assumed to try, had 
he not a right to be heard? Who knew as well as he the facts on which 
he acted? Yet when the message was read, the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr EDMUNDS], who had taken the lead in this arraignment, declared 

m his seat that the message very vividly brought to his mind the 
communicationsof King Charles I to Parliament, telling them what they 
cage and ought not to do, &. Is the Senate an ex parte inquisition? 
Is butoneside to be heard? Who made the Senate judge over the polit- 
ical Israel of America? Not the Constitution, surely. 

Sir, the fatal indecision of character which brought Charles Stuart 
under the power of Cromwell, and his head to the block, by the sen- 
tence of a court organized to convict, will not be found in Grover Cleve- 
land. He who may attempt to play the rôle of Cromwell will find 
that this is not the country nor this the occasion, for the President 
stands on firm ground, backed by the Constitution and the people, 
while the unhappy Charles Stuart was violating the constitution and 
had estranged the people. The Cromwell has not yet been born who 
can, in the name of the Senate, grasp the constitutional power vested 
in the Executive. Still, that the majority will support the resolutions 
no one doubts, but that they will be condemned by that great body of 
triers who e Presidents and Senators I have no sort of doubt. 

The speech of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Puck, on behalf of 
the minority of the Committee on the Judiciary, was fully up to the 
expectations of his party friends, among whom his ability, enriched 
by ripe experience, is recognized. The speech of the young Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. KENNA] was beyond the tion of his 
most sanguine friends, although much was expected. To what they 
so well said I beg to add my contribution, and I shall present, as con- 
cisely as I may be able, the reasons which will control my action. The 
resolutions of the committee are as follows: 

Mere tices hors — report of the Committee on the Judiciary be 

Resolved, That the Senate hereby expresses ifs condemnation of the refusal of 
the 5 under whatever influence, to send to the Senate Sopa 


papers led for by its resolution of the 25th of January, and set forth in the 


rh oc of the Committee on the Judiciary, as in violation of his official duty and 
subversive of the fundamental principles of the Government and of a good ad- 


ministration 


partment when deemed neces- 
the Senate and called for in considering the matter. 


2396 


“That perso’ thi 
reason of disability resulting from wounds or sickness inc 
duty, shall be preferred for appointments to civil offices, provided they are found 
8 > business ty necessary for the proper discharge of the duties 
of such office’ — 


ought to be faithfully and fully put in execution, and that to remove, or to pro- 
pose to remove, any such soldier, whose faithfulness, competency, character 
are above repi and to give place to another who not rendered such 
service, is in violation of the spirit of the law, and of the practical gratitude the 
le and Government of the United States owe to the defenders of constitu- 
onal liberty and the integrity of the Government. 


The scope of the resolutions is more fully developed by the majority 
report and the speech of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] in 
support of the report and resolutions. The minority present their 
views and conclusions in a paper of marked ability. 

It is well to note that however disguised the motive of the majority 
may be, the real object is to compel the President, sooner or later, to dis- 
cover to the Senate the reasons which influenced him in making suspen- 
sions and removals. It isan attempt to do indirectly what confessedly 
can not be done directly. The report which seeks to support and explain 
the resolutions will, I think, fully sustain this view. That report may 
be divided into three heads; the first, a collection of what the majority 
are pleased to consider precedents, and which have no bearing on the real 
question; the second, an arraignment of the President for what the ma- 
jority are pleased to term a violation of his pledge, and which is simply 
astumpspeech injected into what ought to be a report ona grave consti- 
tutional issue between one of the co-ordinate Departments of the Gov- 
ernment and one branch of another, and entirely outside the question 
at issue; the third part is a twin of the second, being also a stump 
speech addressed to the soldier element, and manifestly having no re- 
lations whatever to the issue. The report is nominally addressed to the 
Senate, and that is all. P 

Complaint is made that there have been six hundred and forty-three 
suspensions under the present administration. The complaint that the 
people who elected the present Executive make is that there have not 
been ten times six hundred and forty-three removals. The significance 
of the election of November, 1884, as I construe it, was a change from 
Republican to Democratic principles, methods, and policies. A Demo- 
cratic administration was desired and expected, root, stem, and branch. 
Genuine civil-service reform demands that the Executive, who is re- 
quired by the Constitution to take care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted, should have the selection of honest and competent agents, in ac- 
cord with the policy indicated by hiselection, Any attempt to conduct 
an administration through officers hostile to its policy will necessarily 
prove a failure, 

The Republicans—wise in methods—urge a power in the Senate 
which, if carried out, keeps or aims to keep the ins“ in and the 
‘outs’? out, in violation of the will of the people expressed through 
the ballot-box. And, however much this object may be disclaimed, it 
results all the same. 

THE ISSUE, 


Stripped of all unnecessary verbiage, the simple issue is, where and 
in whom is the power of removal lodged by the Constitution? There 
is no escape from it, no evasion of it. The minority in the Senate, 
representing the majority of the people, stand upon the decision of the 
fathers, ized from the First Congress under the Constitution, in 
1789, by all succeeding Congresses, by the courts, by the commentators, 
by the people without successful question by any party, Federal, Demo- 
crat, Whig, or Republican, down to the year 1867. And then for the 
first time in the history of this country Congress assumed to control 
the question of removal from office. I step aside a moment from the 
line of my argument to sketch the occasion for the act of 1867. 

What were the circumstances under which that claim was made? 
Andrew Johnson occupied the Presidential chair. Angry disputes be- 
tween him and Congress resulted in complete estrangement and mutual 
distrust. He had been elected by the Republican party. They be- 
lieved that he had abandoned their party and returned to the fold of 
the Democratic party from which he had unhappily strayed; and the 
Republicans being in an overwhelming majority in both Houses, de- 
termined to bend him to their will, or, at all events, to so trammel him 
that he could not be in the way of their policy. Under these circum- 
stances the act of March 2, 1867, was passed. This act may be found 
in United States Statutes at volume 14, page 430. I beg to call 
your attention to the first, second, and sixth sections of the act: 

Be it enacted, &., That every person holding any civil office to which he has 
been appointed by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and every 
person who shall hereafter be appointed to any such office, and shall become 
duly qualified to act therein, is, and shall be, entitled to hold such office until 
a successor shall have been in like manner appointed and duly qualified, except 
as herein otherwise provided: Provided, That the Secretaries of State, of the 
Treasury, of War, of the Navy, and of the Interior, the Postmaster-General, and 
the Attorney-General shall hold their offices respectively for and during the 


term of the President by whom they may have been Spee and for one 
mua thereafter, subject to removal by and with the advice and consent of the 


nate. 
Sxo, 2. And be it further enacted, That when any officer appointed as aforesaid, 
excepting judges of the United States courts, shall, during a recess of the Senate, 
be shown, by evidence satisfactory to the President, to be guilty of misconduct 
in office, or crime, or for any reason shall become incapable or legaliy disquali- 
fied to perform its duties, in such case, and in no other, the dent may sus- 
pend such officer and designate some suitable person to perform temporarily the 
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duties of such office until the next meeting of the Senate, and until the case shall 
be acted upon by the Senate, and such person so desi, shall take the oaths 
and give bonds 9 to be taken and given by the n duly ap- 
pointed to fill such office ; in such case it shall be the duty of the Presi ent, 
within twenty days after the first day of such next meeting of the Senate, to re- 
rt to the Senate such suspension, with the evidence and reasons for his action 
n the case,and the name of the person so designated to perform the duties of 
such office. And if the Senate shall concur in such suspension and advise and 
consent to the removal of such officer, they shall so certify to the President, who 
may thereupon remove such officer, and, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, appoint another person tosuch office. But if the Senate shall refuse 
toconcurin such ion, such officer so suspended shall forthwith resume 
the functions of his office, and the powers of the person so performing its duties 
in his stead shall cease, and the official salary and emoluments of such officer 
shall, during such suspension, belong to the oe so performing the duties 
thereof, and not to the officer so suspended: wided, however, That the Presi- 
dent, incase he shall become satisfied that such nsion was made on insuf- 
ficient grounds, shall be authorized, at any time before reporting such suspen- 
sion to the Senate as above provided, to revoke such suspension and reinatate 
such officer in the performance of the duties of his office. 
* * s * * b * 

Src. 6. And be ii further enacted, That every removal, appointment, or employ- 
ment, „ had, or exercised, contrary to the provisions of this act, and the 
making, signing, sealing, countersigning, or issuing of any commission or letter 
of authority for or in respect to any such appointment or employment, shall be 
deemed, and are hereby declared to be, high misdemeanors, and, upon trial and 
conviction thereof, every person guilty thereof shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $10,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding five years, or both said 
pesien in on of the court: Provided, That the President shall 

ave power to make out and deliver, after the adjournment of the Senate, com- 

intment have been advised and con- 


missions for all officers whose appo; 
sented to by the Senate. 


This act in the calm light of sober reflection is amazing. It stands 
out in bold relief without a counterpart in the history of this Govern- 
ment. It shows to what extremes grave legislators may go in times of 
high party excitement. Two years afterward some of the principal 
features of this most arbitrary and oppressive act were modified, and 
others swept from the statute-book, and the act approved April 5, 1869 
(volume 16, page 6), was substituted. I read that act, so that its pro- 
visions may be contrasted with those of the act of 1867: 


An act to amend An act regulating the tenure of certain civil offices,” 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the first and second sections of an act en- 
titled “An act regulating the tenure of certain civil offices,” passed March 2, 
1867, be, and the same are hereby, repealed; and in lieu of said repealed sections 
the following are hereby enacted: 

That every person holding any civil office to which he has been or hereafter 
may be appointed by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and who 
shall have me duly qualified to act therein, shall be entitled to hold such 
office during the term for which he shall have been appointed, unless sooner 
removed by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, or by the appoint- 
ment, with the like advice and consent, of a successor in his p except as 
herein otherwise provided. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That during any recess of the Senate the Pres- 
ident is hereby empowered, in his discretion, to suspend any civil officer ap- 

inted by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, except judges of the 

nited States courts, until the end of the next session of the Senate, and to des- 
gnate some suitable person, subject to be removed in his discretion by the des- 
i tion of another, to perform the duties of such suspended officer in the mean 
time; and such person so pen EN shall take the oaths and give the bonds 
required by law to be taken and given by the suspended officer, and shall, dur- 
ing the time he performs his duties, be entitled to the salary and emoluments of 
such office, no part of which shall belong to the officer suspended; and it shall 
be the duty of the President within thirty days after the commencement of each 
session of the Senate, except for any office which in his opinion ought not to be 
filled, to nominate persons to fill all vacancies in o which existed at the 
meeting of the Senate, whether temporarily filled or not, and also in the place 
of all officers suspended; and if the Senate during such session shall refuse to 
advise and consent to an appointment in the place of any suspended officer, 
then, and not otherwise, the President shall nominate another person as soon 
as practicable to said session of the Senate for said office. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That section 3 of the act to which this is an 
amendment be amended by inserting after the word “ resignation,” in line 3 of 
said section, the following: or expiration of term of office.” 

Approved, April 5, 1809. 

It will be found by the record of the proceedings of the Forty-first 
Congress, first session (Congressional Globe, page 40), that the House by 
the unusually large vote of 138 to 16 voted for the total repeal of the 
act of 1867. The bill went to the Senate and was amended by striking 
out the repeal and substituting suspension of the statute till the first 
day of the next ensuing session. This was rejected by the House, 
The debate in the two Houses will show that the ablest Republicans in 
both Houses were in favor of the total repeal or a material modifica- 
tion. After variousefforts at compromise the present statute was agreed 
on, and as I I will show the construction in the House given 
to the conference report which became theact. The persistency with 
which the Senator from Vermont and those acting with him held to 
the principle of Senatorial control embodied in the original act alone 
retained any of it. 

The House was unquestionably for a total repeal. The principle of 
Senatorial control over removals is retained from the act of 1867 in the 
act of 1869. And this last act further provides that during any recess of 
the Senate the President is empowered in his discretion to suspend, 
Ko., thus claiming to grant by law the power of suspension, but con- 
ceding it at his discretion. If he is empowered to suspend, what has 
the Senate to do with it? The Democratic party from its foundation 
has ized the power of removal to be vested in the President by 
the Constitution. 

It has been said in this debate that the President possessed the pym 
of removal because prior to 1867 the law conferred it. If by law is 
meant a statute and not the Constitution the assertion is unwarranted, 
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The acts of 1789 organizing the Departments of Foreign Affairs, Treas- 
ury, and War did not pretend to grant to the President the power of 
removal, but recognized the fact that the power was already in him by 
De 5 and this fact was constantly recognized till the act 
0 

I now return to the line of argument I was pursuing and from which 
I digressed in order to embody the facts stated in these remarks in re- 


lation to the history of the acts of 1867 and 1869 with a view to their | 


use further on. 

First. By Article I, section 1, the Constitution vests in Congress ex- 
clusive power of legislation in respect to all matters therein granted. 

Second. By Article II, section 1, the executive power is vested in the 
President. 

Third. By Articlé III, section 1, the judicial power is vested in one 
Supreme Court and such inferior courts as Congress may from time to 
time ordain and establish. 

In these articles and sections the great powers delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution are partitioned among the three co-ordinate 
departments of equal dignity and in all ind dent of each 
other, saye and except in the matters ially named in the Constitu- 
tion. Neither can encroach upon the well-defined boundary of the 
other, and for convenience I transcribe these sections and the parts of 
the Constitution which bear upon the question at issue. 


Alll ve powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United Bates, which, shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives, 


ate, shall —— embassadors, other public ministers and consuls, ju 
art, and all other officers of the United States, whose Epo ntments 


all the officers of the United States. (Article part of section 3, Constitution. 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil otlicers of the United apne shal 
be removed from office on im hment for,and conviction of treason, bribery, 
or other high crimes and misdemeanors, (Article II. section 4, Constitution. 

Before he enters on the execution of his office, he shal] take the following oath 
or affirmation: “I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute 
the office of President of the United States, and will to the best of my al y pre- 
serve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United States.” 


The grant to the President and investiture of executive power 
is of all executive power, save and except as qualified in the matter of 
treaties and appointments. The general grant of 1 tive power to 
Congress is of all legislative power, save as modified or restricted by 
clause 2, section 7, Article I, granting to the President a qualified veto 
power. There is no blending of legislative or executive with judicial 
powers. 

The Constitution declares that ‘‘the executive power shall be vested 
in a President of the United States of America.“ He has the vested 
right, solely and exclusively, to exercise that power, save as it may be 
qualified by clause 2, section 2, Article II of the Constitution. As to 
exceptions out of a general power, the Supreme Court says: 

This court, in construing the Constitution as to the grants of power to the 
United States and the restriction upon the States, have ever held that an excep- 
tion of any particular case presupposes those which are not excepted are 

mbraced within the grant or prohibition, and when no exception is made in 

Rhode Island 

vs. usetts, 12 Peters, 637; and cites 6 Wheaton, 378; 8 eston, 489, 
490; 12 Wheaton, 438; 9 Wheaton, 206, 207, 216.) 

If there be in the Constitution an exception to the general grant of 
executive power to the President it is in what relates to treaties and 
appointments, and it is with the latter only that it is necessary now to 
deal. Let us first look into the question of appointment. 


IN WHOM IS THE POWER OF APPOINTMENT VESTED? 

The of the Constitution, to my mind, makes the point en- 
tirely clear. ‘‘He [the President] shall nominate, and, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint,” &. The sentence 
is just as clear as if it had read: He shall nominate, and, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, he shall appoint,” &c. But if 
there could be a question raised that this is the true meaning, it is set- 
tled by the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Marbury 
vs. 1 1 Cranch, Chief Justice Marshall delivering the opinion, 
as follows: 


é fen Thenomination. This isthe sole act of the President, and is completely 
olun 5 

eae The appointment, Thisis also the act of the President, and is also a 
voluntary 2 3 it can only be perſormed by and with the advice and con- 


sent of the 
Third. The commission. To pranta commission to a person s inted might 
rhaps be deemed a duty enjoined by the Constitution. He yall,” says 

— “commission all the officers of the United States.” (Page 154.) 
And again: 


The appointment being the sole act of the President, must be completely evi- 


e 
terms none will be made by mere implication or construction. 


denced when it is shown that he has done everything to be performed by him. 
(Page 156.) 


Again: 


ature of the commission- 
Senate to his own nomi. 
nation, The time for deliberation is passed. He has decided. His judgment 


UPON WHOM DOES THE RESPONSIBILITY REST? 

The responsibility for the faithful execution of the laws by the very 
terms of the Constitution rests on the President, and in the nature of 
things the executive power vested in him by the terms of that instru- 
ment embraces the power of intrusting this execution to faithful and 
competent agents, and if he finds one who is faithless or incompetent 
he not only the power but it is a solemn duty to remove the faith- 
less or inefficient incumbent. 

Power and responsibility must in any well-ordered government go 
hand in hand. 

The President is responsible under his oath of office to the people, 
not to the Senate. If he willfully fails or criminally neglects to take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed he is liable to impeachment 
by the House and trial and conviction by the Senate, sitting not in its 
legislative, not in its executive, but in its judicial capacity as a court 
under the Constitution to try the impeachment, and under oath as such 
court, as follows, administered to each member of the Senate before 
trial had, to wit: I solemnly swear (or affirm, as the case may be) 


that in all things appertaining to the trial of the impeachment of —— 
, now ing, I will do impartial justice according to the Consti- 
tution and laws. So help me God.” And when the Chief Magistrate 


is on trial the Chief-Justice of the United States presides. Yet in the 
pending resolutions, the Senate, sitting in its legislative capacity, with- 
out impeachment from the House, assumes to condemn the President, 
and further assumes the power against his will to force him to retain 
officers whom he can not trust; and yet if the laws are not faithfully 
executed he may be held criminally responsible, because the Constitu- 
tion holds him responsible for their due execution. It is true that he 
might plead that he was forced by the Senate to keep the faithless 
agents. Who are his triers? The same Senate. 

But suppose itshould be manifest to the Representatives of the people 
that the Senate was obstinately obstructing the due execution of the 
laws, what can the House of Representativesdo? They cannotimpeach 
Senators, because they are not civil officers of the United States, and it 
would be folly to impeach an officer in whose favor the triers—the Sen- 
ate had already entered judgment. Thus by this bending, this distor- 
tion of the Constitution, this destruction of its harmoniousarrangement, 
its great aim, an efficient, faithful administration of the Constitution 
and laws, is thwarted. I can not conceive how any man can find in 
the Constitution warrant for the claim that the President can not re- 
move without the consent of the Senate. 

The Constitution specially confers upon the Senate the power to ad- 
vise and consent’’ to the appointments—not to make appointments, but 
to advise and consent toappointments; and when that advice and con- 
sent are had the duty of the Senate is performed and the President ap- 
points. But nowhere does the Constitution declare that the Senate 
shall advise and consent to removals. And as the duties of the Senate 
are legislative, not executive, and as both appointments and removals 
are executive in their natures, and in no sense legislative, and as the 
“advice and consent” to the appointment—not partnership in making 
the appointment—are superimposed on the executive power of appoint- 
ment vested in the President and an exception to the general grant, the 
exception, by all the rules of law, must be strictly construed. 

The Senate can extend its power not one whit beyond this special 
exception, and no other power—remoyal or any other—can be super- 
imposed upon the limited power of advice and consent” in matters 
of appointment. And had the Constitution not specially required the 
“advice and consent“ to appointments, the vested executive power 
of the President would have clothed him with the sole power of making 
appointments without such advice and consent, precisely as itnow does 
in matters of removals; for let it be kept in view that ‘‘an exception 
of any particular case (as in this case advice and consent to an 
appointment) ‘‘ presupposes that those which are not excepted are em- 
braced within the grant (as in this case of executive power to the 
President), and that when no exception is made in terms,” as there 
undoubtedly is not of ‘‘removal”’ from the general grant of executive 
power, none will be made by implication.” 

I therefore hold that by the very terms of the Constitution the power 
of removal is vested alone in the President. The term ‘‘ executive 
power” is equal to all its parts, and removal is an essential part or 
element of executive power, and the Constitution in granting executive 
power to the President necessarily grants the power of removal, and it 
nowhere restricts its exercise. 

Those who claim that the appointment is the joint production of the 
ne and Senate insist 3 power of * is an ece of 

e of tment, that the same power which appoints can re- 
eve walk 8 can not 5 be effected. To my mind 
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this is a transparent fallacy. Senators are appointed by State Legisla- 
tures; Representatives, by the people; the people, in the manner pre- 
scribed by the Constitution, appoint the President; the President, the 
Senate advising and consenting, appoints judges; but in not one of these 
cases does the power which appoints remove. I do not the power 
of removal as an incident to the power of appointment, but it is, in my 
judgment, clearly a substantive power vested in the President by the 
Constitution, to the end that he may take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed.” 

Butif the position that the same power which appoints must remove 
haye any force and prove anything, it proves too much for its advocates; 


for if the argument I have made and the authorities offered, including 
the decisions of the Supreme Court, prove anything, they prove that 
the President appoints, and so by that theory the ident may re- 


move. 

But before passing to a consideration of the tenure- of. office act of 
1867, amended by the act of 1869, I wish to fortify the argument al- 
ready made by authorities which willcommand the respectof all, and 
I shall quote copiously, not only because of the great weight of the 
distinguished characters whom I shall cite, but because the authorities 
are not all of ready access to the people who will read the debate now 
going on. 

THE GREAT DEBATE OF 1739, 

in the House of Representatives, on the very question now before the 
Senate, has never been surpassed in research or ability in the delibera- 
tions of Congress or any other deliberative body. It was conducted 
on all sides with that dignity and decorum which should mark all de- 
bates, but especially one involving a question of constitutional con- 
struction of the highest moment. This debate was opened in the House 
of Representatives May 19, 1789, on a motion of Mr. Madison as fol- 
lows: 


eign at secre- 

tary to the department of 2 affairs, who shall be appointed the Presi- 
dent by and with the advice tobe — 
the President. 


gress, volume 1. pages 370, 371.) 

Many of the ablest minds in that Congress, a number who had par- 
ticipated in framing the Constitution, and all contemporaries of its 
framers, took part in the debate, among whom were Mr. Mr. 
Boudinot, Mr. Ames, Mr. Sedgwi Sey bag Pang Mr. Smith of South Carolina, Mr. 
Goodhue, Mr. Gerry, Mr. Baldwin, Clymer, Mr. Benson, and Roger 
Sherman. Mr. Madison at the outset of the debate spoke as follows: 


oving from office; it will make him, in a peculiar manner, nsib ne 
their — impeachment himself if he 1 * 


And again, at a later day, Mr. Madison said: 
ße 


be ble for the executive department as we do not 
make the officers who are to aid him in the duties of tthe at departimen? responsi- 
anol —.— Pointed by thet nce of — aint ds 
an officer, w ap meurrence ien 
in that bo „may to risk his establishment on the favor of that 
branch than rest it the his duties to ion of the 
executive branch, which is constitutionally authorized to and control 
his conduct? And —— roe 3 


And further on in the same speech: 


The question now resolves itself into this, Is the power of aplactn an ex- 
anuso power? I conceive that if any power whatever is in 1 


tive, it is the power of a overseeing, and controlling those who execute 
the jaws. the Constitution had not the power of the President in 
appointing to rome, ys associating the with in A Sear rae would 


to make such intment ? Should w 
in the 2 executive power ina Presiden ie to 
unite the Senate with the lap caw the 


appointment to office? I conceive 
Anransas Son I think —— 


one wer as m pene = cane ae 
office, me po 2 3 
ve power shall be 


The eae power is vested ina — court ae tas wee gentlemen sa 


6 on has Ape 


exception? The tion justifies the Se eirs in exercising a j 

wer in on im ent; 11 wer be further 
Biended - with the powers of that bod: can not, Ttherchine say itis 
incontroverti neither the } As ‘ade udicial powers are subjected to 
quali. this demand in the Constitution, that the executive 
powers are unabatable as either of the others; as the 


of 
tional exception, it is beyond the reach of the legislative bod 


I invite your attention to the following able and acid argument of 
Mr. pb 


very portant At presen 
of the subject that 1 dare not h sorene aoa de- 


cide on any principle, Iam firmly persuaded we ought to retain the 
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— ofthe Constitution meceseary to be settled for the din 
lative construction of the Constitution to be settled for the d n 


yoa 8 — atthe „ 
au 
gree an infringement upon the it. But I think it will appear, on a full 
deration of this — twe can do no otherwise than agree to this 
construction, in order to rve toeach de 8 the —.— panai of its 
powers, and to give this House security for the proper conduct of the officers 
. 


e ai mts adduced are to show that the power of removal lies either in 
ast President nnd Senate, or the President — fs except in the cases of removal 
2 — 3 There is nothing, I is it, in'the Constitution, or the reason 
that officers should be only removable im) ent. Sucha 

eane a would be d S Sood to the. 3 powers ot of 3 and subversive 
Pf the rights ts of the a anih bbl 
sir, it has not been rightly „ Tat the House of 
shall have the sole power of impeachment; that the Senate shall have hes pale 
power to try all 5 and judgment shall not extend further than to 
removal from office, and di ualification to hold it in future. Then comes the 
clause declaring absolutely he shall be removed from office on im; 
a for and on conviction of treason, bribery, or other high 3 or mis- 

emeanors. 

It is this clause which guards the rights of the House and enables them to pull 
down an improper This ane, 9 he should be 5 all the power of 


the Executive. then, is a necessary security to the e, and one that is 
wisely ded in the Constitution. But I believe it is nowhere said that of- 
ficers „ t; but it says shall be re- 
moved on im: the of F. irs shall mis- 
behave and we impeach him; notwithstanding eue clearest ae of BUK * 
nate mighi impose some trifling punishment and office, 
it were not for this declaration in the Constitution. 

Neither this clause nor any other goes so far as to sa it shall be the only 
mode of y proceed to inquire what the other is. Let 
ue cxamine whether # ———— tothe Senate and President. 


is nothing that gives the Senate this rig! ; 

thorized, in — — words, to be concerned in the ore And does this 

necessarily in include the power of removal? If the t complains to the 
misconduct of an officer and desires their advice and consent to 

= — cy 6 to do? Most certainly „„ 

complaint is well founded. To do this they must call the 

answer. the ? The 


cause of removal exists. Does this set the 
ident? Butsu they shall decide in favor of the officer, w 
. e eee 
S whom he can have no confidence, 
the Constitution, 


al | hl given him b; 
who do not ier his approbation, 
Bat I have another more solid objection which places the en in a more 
iew. The Constitutio: 


t has desired 
San the Presi declined; or suppose the House has a) 
and Senate to remove an officer obnoxious to them an they 


the measure, the House can have recourse to nothing but an impeachment, if 
3 of the officer will warrant such a procedure, Will 
the then be that t court which they ought to satan SS 


casion when they have Control of thelr ora ur cause? I conceive the 
too much und S —— 4 to be 


able gentleman [Mr. 
supreme executive aner of the United States, 

Mr. Vining, in reply to Mr. White’s proposition that the same power 
that appoints must remove, and, according to Mr. White, the President 
and Senate appoint, and therefore it takes the President and Senate to 
remove, said: 

It may be contended, on the gentleman's principles, that the President shall 
have the power of removal because it is — — appoints. The Constitution 
says he shall nominate and, under certain rae pene er The Senate 
3 point; their judgment only is required to acquiesce in the President’s 

m, is the natural responsibility placed? Because, where 
that 88 to be the power of removal. The Constitution contemplates no 
other: principle. If we were to insert a contrary one, the Government must go 
to destruction. 


Mr. Boudinot, in another speech from the one before quoted, said : 


ples of | it, in whom this 


omitted case; I shall e up the other rari w 
tained, that it is not an 


s» re I shall also take 


of 3 is vested in 
down by the gentleman 


White] at the his argument, t agreeable to 
ep Eben — 1 3 wers, it is 1 5 and proper that the person who 
appoints should remove. leads me to consider in whom the appointment 
is the Constitution. lent n and ts; he is 
further eee Heme to commission all officers. Now, does it appear 
. of power that the Senate appoints? 8 

3 of the Senate? Nos I the President is the per- 
hom he ints, but under a check; it 


the t after that is obtained, ask 

3 Who vests the officer with authority? Who commissions him? 

ent does these acts by his sole power, but they are exercised in con- 

of the advice of another branch of the Government, If, therefore, the 

receives his authority and commission from the President, surely the re- 
moval follows as coincident. 


And further on in the same speech he declared: 
Gentlemen sa have a sufficient remedy for every evil likely to result 
Hoge 8 President.” This they $ 


wi e to do by al- 
lowing the power of ion. This, in the first place, not answer the 
end, 3 there is a 8 ae e officer may not be displaced after a 
hearing before the Senate; and, in it is entirely inconsistent 
with the whole course of — e gentlemen in ition. I 
would ask them if the Co: tution does not give to the President th wer of 


removal, what part is it here gives sine power of suspension? If 
case construe the Constitution, you may doit in another, for I Meehan itas 
dangerous to give the power oe suspension by implication as to give the full 
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wer of removal, Gentlemen, 
has no express right to the power of 
cise it, it must be drawn by constructive 
If we are to exercise our „ W. 
would answer two valuable 2 than one 
ive 


0 epartments 
to the great principles of the Constitution; and,in the second — 


observe that I take it for that the Presi- 
ike i Sor cet 


and executive d 


it . answer the end oſ Government better and secure real 
the Union. 


And this may be found in the same speech: 


These being the principles on which I have formed may opinion in addition 
to what was sta I do conceive that I am perfectly i 
ents and to m this 


my I conceive it is im 
Presi power of 


removal vested in 
him. I do not mean that if it was not vested in him by the Constitution it 
would be proper for Congress to confer it; though I do believe the Government 
would otherwise be very defective, yet we would have to bear this inconven- 
ience until it was rectified by an amendment of the Constitution. For my ‘pat, 
I would adhere to every principle contained in it, however defective, and not 
infringe it for any purpose whatever. In so doing we shall be justified by our 
constituents and have nothing to dread from these a; msions which have 
been out; because I trust in the good sense of our fellow-citizens that 
oe we do our duty, they will not be backward on their part to conform to 

rs. 


Mr. Madison in the progress of the debate said: 


I do not conceive that this question has been truly stated by some gentlemen. 
In my opinion it is not whether we shall take . eee 
Government and give it to another; but the q is, to which branch has the 
Constitution given it? 


Mr. Ames said: 
It must be admitted that the Constitution is not explicit on a apran 
e President 


that ion all the powers ‘ly belon to the executive de- 
ent. In the Constitution the Presi is requi to see the laws faith- 
y executed. He can not do this without he has a control over officers 


inted to aid him in the performance of his duty. Take this power out of 
and you virtually strip him of his authority; you virtually destroy his 
nsibility—the great security which this Constitution holds out to the people 

of America. 
* = * e * * A 

The President, I contend, has expressly the powerof ae and appoint- 
ing, though he must obtain the consent of the Senate. He is the agent; the 
Senate may prevent his acting, but can not act themselves. It may be difficult 
to illustrate point by examples which will exactly correspond. Butsuppose 
the case of an executor, to whom is devised land, to be sold with the advice of a 
certain person, on certain conditions; the executor sells, with the consent, and 
upon the conditions required in the will; the conditions are broken—ma: 
executor re-enter for the breach of them? Or, has the person with whom he 


m? 
may remove the wrongful possessor from the land, though perhaps by the will 
4 Hh is benefit, Int this 5 Pres- 


pressly given is retained. Surely it is as a in this way to confer power 
upon the Senate as upon the President; for, if er is notin the President 
solely by the Constitution, it never can be in the President and Senate by any 


operate 
doubt with 


it not, by the arguments on both sides, 
or the 


against plac- 


+ * s e * 

The executive department should ever be independent and sufficiently ener- 
getic to defeat the attempts of either branch of the Legislature to usurp its pre- 
rogative. But the proposed control of the Senate is setting that body above the 
President; it tends to establish an aristocracy. 


Mr. Baldwin said: 


tell us shi 
manner. We see the clause by which itis directed that they should be 
in that manner, but we do not see the clause respecting their remo 
Gentlemen have only drawn it as an inference from the 


inted 
in the 


self. This will be a very different charge, unless the gentlemen pretend to sup- 
port the doctrine of infallibility, as it respects their decisions; and that would, 
perhaps, be more than the House would be willing to admit, and more than the 
people in this country are accustomed to believe. | z 


s 

Gentlemen proceed in their constructions, and they ask, why did not the con- 
vention insert a clause in the Constitution declaring the removal to bein a 
manner different from the appointment? They tell us that it must naturally 
have occurred to them, and t here and there was the proper to insert 
such a clause. Now, let me ask them also, if theirs is the na‘ . 
why the convention, after d g that officers should be appointed by and 
with the advice and consentof the Senate, did not add to be removed in like man- 
ner? It must have as naturally oceurred to insert the one asthe other. It is 
very possible that such a clause might have been moved and contended for; but 
it is hardly probable it would meet with success from those who opposed giving 


the Senate any check or control whatsoever over the powers of the Presi 

much less was it that those gentlemen who opposed it there 

caging, dr een See en ere eee ee 

in this way. of this nature is broughtin by letter of the Constitu- 

8 there; but let us never increase evils of which we have some right 
complain, 


Mr. Vining said: 

a Oa Tai desires to remove a bad officer and the Senate refuse; 
w to becom ? 

tatives, com! 


sen bined —.— Executive, the 
mission of an‘officer who is hourly betraying his trust, and that in the most open, 
1 manner. If your proofs are clear as a mathematical demonstration, 
it is all in vain; your tribunal, which is to decide upon the impeachment, has 
prejudged the question. 
* * * s $ 


* + 
this Government? 


The Presi- 


assume executive power, or is it done in order to make itself responsible? 
Surely not. Bus if to was admiasibie, what degree of y is acquired 

? Se ee 8 are 
the representatives of the 0 as wus well observed by the hon- 
orable gentleman from Pennsylvania Scott]; who are nothing less than 
accountable to the people. ey may have a vole 4o pursue not altogether 
consistent with the salus populi, and are only to the State sovereign- 


I call your attention to the following very able argument of Mr. 


Why, therefore, will gentlemen contend that the 
of the has over the Executive vests that branch with executive 
powers? doctrine of the Constitution is the reverse of this. I shall not 
undertake to say that it is with more that the er of 
oval is constitutionally in the Presiden’ 


cause all th 


on his principal, and appointed merely to execute such business 
igo bene pete go ig (for this I contend, is committed solely to 
CC degree to continue such a 


posed upon the President, and continue him 
Pualified t unless he can be moved 


Suppose the ent a in om he discovered a great eure 
of ignorance, or a total incapacity to conduct the business he has assigned : 
suppose him ical to the President, or suppose any of the great variety 
cases which wo cause for removal and im the propriety of such 


a measure stron, 

peop enact ng r by da hat, let ask,is to be th if th 

an — me e co uence e 
g 7 lied to? If they are to do anything in this 


sworn to declare the whole truth and to bring forward facts? Or are they 

mit suspicion as testimony? Or is the word of the President to be 

events’ Ifso, this check is not of the least efficacy in nature. 
hat is then the 


ued, I ask again, against the will of 

nsibility? Are you to look ſor it in 

the President, who has no control over the officer, no er to remove if 

he acts unfeelingly or unfaithfully? Without you ə him 5 vou 

weaken and destroy the strength and beauty of your system. t is to be 

— — mero sere’ can only be known from a long acquaintance with the con- 
uct of an cer? 


POWER OF REMOVAL. 
I read from the decision in ex parte Hennen, as follows: 


which a great di of 
Government. . 
SEES EOE See 5 
was, whether the removal was to be by the President alone, or with e con- 


currence of the Senate, both constituting the appointing power, 
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But it was very early adopted as ae ee construction of the Constitu- 


tion, that this power was vested in the t alone. And such would ap- 
pear to have been the legislative construction of the Constitution. 


These are the words of Mr. Justice Thompson in deciding the matter 
of Duncan M. Hennen, January 7, 1839 (13 Peters, page 258). And 
I cite from 1 Court of Claims Reports, in the case of Gratiot v. United 
States. After quoting from Story on the Constitution, the court adds: 

He then gives the history of removals and of the question whether such power 
should be exercised by the President and Senate or by the President alone; 
— states the fact that in 1789 Congress affirmed the power in the President 

This power inthe President has never been questioned since, either as to civil 
or military officers. 

This was the language of Loring, J., October 2, 1865, 1 Court of Claims 
Reports, page 260. 

WHERE IS THE POWER OF REMOVAL LODGED?—THE VARIOUS POSITIONS ON 
THIS POINT. 

It ee be observed that in the great debate of 1789 the positions 

were: 

First. The power of removal is in the President as an essential part 
of the executive power vested in him by the Constitution. 

Second. The power of removal is incident to the power to appoint, 
and as the advice and consent of the Senate are necessary before an ap- 
pointment can be made the power of removal is conjointly in the Pres- 
ident and Senate. 

Third. The Constitution provides the only grounds of removal, to wit, 
by removal from office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, 
bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanor, and having provided 
that the House of Representatives shall have the sole power of impeach- 
ment, and that the Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeach- 
ments, no other mode or manner of removal can be exercised. 

Fourth. That the Constitution not having in express terms vested the 
power in any one of the co-ordinate ents, it is within the ap- 
propriate purview of Congress to ide for removals under its power 
to make all laws necessary to catry into execution the granted powers, 
and those who take this position assume that the power must in the na- 
ture of things be embraced in some of the granted powers. 

Fifth. That the matter of removal is a case omitted, and strangely 
enough argue that the omission may be supplied by legislation. 

I have never heard of any other positions. 

The weakness of the second, third, fourth, and fifth positions was 
abundantly shown in the debates of 1789, and it was decided that 
the power of removal was vested by the Constitution alone in the Pres- 
ident, which settlement stood the test of assault for a period of seventy- 
eight years, until the unhappy controversy arose between President 
Johnson and Congress in 1867. The calm, temperate, logical debate 
by the contemporaries of the Constitution assuredly shoula have more 
weight than a decision arrived at for a special p and under the 
pressure of high party excitement; and the vote of the House in 1869, 
only two years later, shows that a majority of the Re tatives 
of the same party (Republican) which enacted the law believed that 
the time had come when the law should be repealed and a return made 
to the path which had been followed for more than three-quarters of a 
century, blazed by the fathers. 

UNITY INCREASES EFFICIENCY AND RESPONSIBILITY. 


Chancellor Kent says: 

Unity increases not only the efficiency but the responsibility of the executive 
power. Every act can be immediately traced and brought home to the proper 
agent. * * There will be much temptation to depart from duty, and 
much greater solicitude for reputation when there are no ers to share the 
odium or to communicate confidence by their example. (1 Kent’s Commenta- 
ries, side page 272, and cites Constitution of England, De Lolme, page 111.) 

Whether this unity is broken by the imposition of a council or an 
unwarranted joining of the Senate with the President in matters of re- 
moval, the unity is equally destroyed, the responsibility intended by 
the Constitution to be in the Executive is divided, jarring and confu- 
sion are inevitable, and an unseemly wrangle of this unnatural and 
forced partnership offends the people and brings trouble and discord in 
the body-politic. 

Justice Story says: 

But independent of any of the iy — derived from history, it is obvious that 
a division of the executive power two or more persons must always 
tend to re dissensions and fluctuating counsels, (Story on Constitution, 

Is not the spectacle now exhibited before the American people con- 
clusive evidence of the wisdom of the above remark of Justice Story? 
In violation of the unbroken precedent of seventy-eight years,in which 
atone time or another Federals, Democrats, Whigs, and Republicans 
had controlled the administration, a dangerous departure was takenin 
time of high excitement, and to-day behold the evil! Is there any 
man so blind as not to see the object of the majority of the Judiciary 
Committee in this e? Ileave the question as to the matter of 
appointment and removal upon the ent I have endeavored to 
make and upon the authorities cited, and confidently main- 
tain that these points are lished, namely: 

First. That the sole power of appointment is in the President, but 
as a condition precedent to its exercise the advice and consent of the 
Senate must be had. 


Second. The executive power is vested by the Constitution in the 
President, and the power to remove is an executive power, in which, 
by the Constitution, the Senate has no with the President. The 
power of removal is in him and him only. 

And the question thus settled by the First Congress, sustained by the 
courts and commenta ee in by both Houses of Congress 
and by the people, is too deeply embedded by principle, precedent, ju- 
dicial authority, and acquiescence to be overturned. 

THE SENATE HAS NO CONSTITUTIONAL AUTHORITY FOR THE DEMAND MADE, 

If the ent is sound and authorities reliable, it follows irresist- 
ibly that the Senate has no constitutional power to demand of the Presi- 
dent his reasons for removing an officer, or the evidence, documentary 
or parol, which moved him to the removal. It is clear that if the 
Senate had the constitutional right claimed, it has also the right to de- 
mand the parol statements made to the President in support of a re- 
moval, to send for books, persons, and pa and open a high court of 
conscience, or a court of scandal if you please, with the President for 
the accused, and the suspended officer for prosecutor. Admit the power 
claimed and all else follows. 

The Constitution fortunately has circumscribed the boundary of the 
three great departments, and recognizes no superiority of one over the 
other, and gives to the Senate no power over the conduct of the Presi- 
dent accused by it of dereliction, nor at all unless the people’s repre- 
sentatives bring the alleged offender by impeachment found by the 
grand inquest before the Senate for trial. The Senate has no more right 
to require or demand of the President the papers or verbal communica- 
tions on which he acts in removals than he has to demand the motives 
5 the Senate or the testimony on which it acts in rejecting a nomina- 

ov. 

The whole claim is without the shadow of constitutional warrant. 
The President is not responsible in any sense to the Senate. He is re- 
sponsible to the people, and if he is guilty of an impeachable offense, 
he is og sane therefor to the people’s representatives, and if im- 
peached by them, then, and then only, is the Senate called on to act. 

If the power of removal is in the President, he acts on the responsi- 
bility involved in the grant of executive power vested in him by the 
Constitution. It is he, not the Senate, who is required by the Consti- 
tution to take care that the laws be faithfully executed,” and should 
the Senate by its action compel the retention of bad men or inefficient 
men, it is invading the executive power vested by the Constitution in 
the President. 


THE SENATE IS NOT SUSTAINED BY THE TENURE-OF-OFFICE ACT, 


But has the Senate, under the act as found on the statute-book, the 
right to inquire directly or indirectly into the motives of the President 


for ion? 
It is clear that their p is to compel a disclosure of his motives. 
It is too clear to be su ully disputed. The papers addressed to the 


discretion of the President by any one and every one in office and out 
F are to be laid beſore this tri- 
bunal, and from them, . communications, the triers as- 
sume that the President must have reached his decision. Therefore 
when the papers are had the object is accomplished; the reasons, as 
they will assume, which influenced the President’s discretion, are 
disclosed. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], in a debate to be 
found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the present session, February 
9, No. 37, page 1176, says: 

The Senator from Delaware asks me why we should try to control the exer- 
cise of the discretion of the President? Nobody pro: to do it. He is as 
independent as we are; but he must not control our discretion. He must not 
prevent usfrom having the same sources of information that he has. The infor- 
mation comes to him t, because he performs the first act in te pera pred 
that is, he makes the nomination? Was the former incumbentan tman, was 
he a corrupt man, a thief, or defaulter, or the like? Our discretion must be en- 
lightened ty the information that he has; and I say, therefore, that we have the 
right to call for that information. 


The Senator says nobody proposes to control the President’s discre- 
tion, yet his ent is that the Senate does have that right, does 
propose to pass judgment on his decision, and to determine whether or 
not the officer was righfully suspended, although by the terms of the 
law the President is empowered the sole judge of the question of sus- 
pension, and is authorized to act on his own discretion in making the 
suspension. 

During any recess of the Senate the President is authorized in his 
discretion to suspend, and that ion continues until the end of 
the next session of the Senate. Then he is directed to nominate within 
thirty days after the commencement of each session persons in the place 
of all persons suspended. Is the Senate called on by that act to advise 
and consent to the suspension? So far from it, the act vests the Presi- 
dent with the power to suspend at his discretion the officer until the 
adjournment of the next ensuing session. As the officer is lawfully 
suspended, and as the Senate is not required to advise and consent 
thereto, what has the Senate to do with it? 

The President by the act is instructed to nominate, &c., and the 
nominee, it is admitted, can not be appointed except upon the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Here it has the right to investigate the 
character of the nominee, but manifestly the act contemplates vesting 
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the President with the power to suspend an officer for reasons satisfac- 
tory to him to the end that he might take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed, reserving to the Senate its constitutional apon of look- 
ing to the qualifications of the nominee before giving advice and con- 
sent to his appointment. And this is the more manifest when the acts 
of March 2, 1867, and of April 5, 1869, are compared and contrasted, 
and we consider the mischief complained of in the act of 1867 and the 
remedy applied by the act of 1869. I have already quoted both acts 
in full, 

It seems to me that gentlemen who insist that the Senate has the 
right to look into the reasons for suspension as a predicate for action 
upon the nomination wholly overlook the act of 1869, and argue as if 
the act of 1867, and the whole of it, is in full force. That the act of 
1867 was regarded by an overwhelming majority of both Houses as op- 
pressive is manifest. The House by a vote of 138 yeas to 16 nays passed 
a bill to repeal the tenure-of-office act of March 2, 1867. (Congressional 
Globe, first session Forty-first Congress, 1869, March 10, page 40.) 
Among the yeas may be found all of those members of the Senate now 
who were then in the House, Messrs. ALLISON, BECK, CONGER, DAWES, 
LOGAN, VoORHEES—two Democrats and four Republicans. The ex- 
pression in the Senate was quite general for a total repeal or material 
modification. The debate in the Senate as well as in the House is in- 
structive. There was no debate in the House on the passage of the bill, 
but a free debate on the various conference reports. It was with mani- 
fest reluctance that the House to any amendment, preferring, as 
shown by their vote, a decided and strong preference for unconditional 
repeal. It will be seen that Mr. Bingham, of the House Judiciary 
Committee and of the conference committee, explained to the House 
the effect of the bill as agreed on in conference. I call attention to 
this—the question of Mr. Davis and the answer of Mr. Bingham: 


Mr. Davis (Republican). Does the first section of the Senate amendment re- 
main untouched, according to the report of the committee of conference ? 

Mr. Brxcuam (Republican). It does. But the first and second sections of the 
tenure-of-office law are wholly repealed, and there is inserted in lieu of those 
sections the first section of the amendment of the Senate and the second section as 
amended by the conference committee. In other words, the limitations upon 
the power ofthe Executive imposed by the first and second sections of the origi- 
nal tenure-of-office act are wholly repealed.—Congressional Globe, first session 
Forty-first Congress, page 402. 


Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts (then Republican), alsoof the confer- 
ence committee, said: 


I will endeavor to give my understanding of the report of the committee in 
connection with the 8 of the bill and the Constitution. It will be ob- 
served that the Senate amendment provides for the suspension of an officer by 
the President and the designation of some person to fill bis place till the end of 
the next session of Congress. That is done in his discretion. Then it further 
provides that the designated officer shall have all the powers and emoluments 
of the office. Then it further provides that the Senate may vote first upon the 
nomination sent in by the President to fill the vacancy, which shall be done 
within thirty 28 and if the Senate declines to agree to his nomination, then 
the ded officer may be reinstated, and the President can not put him out; 
for, alt! h he might s nd him in after the end of the session, yet I do 
not think that would be within the spirit of the law, after a vote of the Senate 
under the provision of the amendment, which says there may be an affimative 
vote on suspension. 

Now, the amendment agreed to by the committee of conference strikes out all 
that gives the Senate power to reinstate a suspended officer, but provides that 
where the Senate refuse to concur in the nomination of a person in the place of 
the suspended officer,then the President shall send in another nomination. 
This leaves the effect of the constitutional provision and of the other section of 
the act just this: That if the President does not send ina ry nomina- 
tion, then the place remains vacant at the end of the session, precisely as it is 
now under the Constitution, independent of the tenure-of-office law, with the 
power in the President to again suspend the objectionable officer, if the con- 
struction is not as it is claimed, that the ofice then is in abeyance, or vacant, 
which is the same thing. 

In other words, as I understand this, it is practically only the substitution of 
a power of suspension instead of a power of removal with all the effect of a 
power of removal, supposing the tenure-of-office law was not in existence. I 
should have preferred to have arrived at the like result which this amendment 
does by the shorter way of repealing the tenure-of-oftice law, and I am free to 
say that I think thisamendment upon the question of removal and reinstatement 
of officers leaves the tenure-of-office act as though it never had been passed so 
far as the power of the President over the executive officers is concerned. 

The first n of the amendment to which my attention is called by my col- 
1 Mr. Bax xs] of course leaves the power over removal in terms as it stands 
in the tenure bill. But the second section substitutes the power of suspension. 
The contest between the Senate and the House in that matter is upon the dif- 
ference between the power of suspension and the power of removal; 
sion having in effect all the incidents that removal That is all the difer. 
ence. In its practical 8 it is a difference in name in my jud: t, and 
upon a difference in name I think the two Houses ought not to divide in a mat- 
ter of {this importance. That is to say, the first section says an officer shall not 
be removed without the advice and consent of the Senate; but the second sec- 
tion says he may be suspended and another man put in place, and in case 
the other man is satisfactory to the Senate, then the officer is removed and the 
substitute becomes the officer; but in case the substitute is not satisfactory to 
the Senate, then the place becomes vacant and the officer is removed in that 


way. 

A MEMBER. That operates as a removal. 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. 55 that operates as a removal. Ido 
not think—and every member, I apprehend, will agree with me in that—the 
power of the President is changed from what it is under the Constitution or the 
power of any officer to hold on, as against the President. Just see where he 
would have more power under the Constitution. He has powerto nominatean 
officer in case of a vacancy while the Senate is in session. They may or they 

not concur. Suppose they do not concur. The session comes to an end 
and there is a vacancy. 

Mr. Locay, Will the gentleman answer a question? 

Mr, BUTLER, of Massachusetts. I am very glad to answer any question. 

Mr, LosAx.-As the bill now stands, with the report of the committee of con- 
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ference, is not the difference between it and a repeal the difference between 
tweedledee and tweedledum—leaving four sections for the punishment of men 
violating a law which does not exist? 


Mr, “of Massachusetts. Perhaps I should not state it quite as broadly 
as peed moses does, but in practice I think the difference is right the other 
way: ween tweedledum and tweedledee. [Laughter.}—Congressional Globe, 


first session Forty-first Congress, page 403. 


I call your attention to the remarks of Mr. LoGAN on the conference 
report, owing clearly and tersely his understanding of the report as 
agreed on, which is the act as it now stands: 


Mr. Locax. I do not desire more than a few minutes of time. I have been 
one of those in favor of the of this law, and whether satisfied or not with 
the report of the committee of conference I shall vote for it, and desire to give 
my reasons for so doing. 

The objection to the amendment from the Senate the other day was this: they 
provided in that amendment that the President should have the right to sus- 
pend from office, but if the person nominated or designated in his place should 
not be confirmed by the Senate. then if the Senate rmatively tocon- 
cur in the , the suspended officershould again be clothed with official 
robes. My n was this, if they should concur in the nom n, thenif 
the Senate should ap right there and take no further action the office would 
become vacant; but if the Senate ata future time should vote affirmatively 
against the n, then it revived the office in the y suspended. That 
was my ol n to it, and for this reason, in the ion of the Constitution 
which allows the President to nominate and the te to consent, requiring 
the assent of both when an officer was nded, the ofthe became vacant; then 
if at a subsequent time the Senate could by an affirmative action put an officer 
back in office, I say that was putting executive power in the hands ofthe Senate 
without the consent of the President. Hence I maintained that it was uncon- 
stitutional. I believe it was. That was my proposition and that was my state- 
ment, 

Now, sir, the conference committee, whether because that point was made or 
not makes no difference to me, have stricken from the bill that which was ob- 
noxious, It relieves the bill of that portion which clearly to my mind was un- 
constitutional. What have they ? They have left the shadow of the sub- 
stance and nothing more. Although I should prefer a bill of two lines: Be 
it enacted, &c., t the civil tenure-of-office 


I beg to call your attention to the speech in the House of Represent- 
atives of Hon. Noah Davis, of New York, a Republican, March 26, 
1869, which for force and a thorough understanding of the question in 
all its bearings is not, as I think, excelled by any speech in either 
House. In the course of that speech Mr. Davis said: 


The President removes or suspends a faithless officer, and behold here arises 
in the Chamber of one of the branches of the ure another power to in- 
terfere wi removal. What then? According to the provisions of this act 
the removed officer becomes the prosecuted officer. The law appeals on his 
behalf to the Senate. He surrounds that body with every influence he can 
bring to bear, and in substance puts the President himself on trial. The officer 
seeks to show that the President has been unjust. The President seeks to vin- 
dicate his action, and the issue thus joined isto be tried amid the blinding pas- 
sions of party udice, 


te, a party opposed to the President, will shield its partisans, 
and party al ce WI foot. frauds and even crimes under the aereoa } 
of political struggles. Can we not see that in the long future of this country we 
are opening the r to incessant turmoil andstrife? And what is there in the 


never 
bility— 


of secrecy. What reasons govern or what motives impel its action ma: 
be disclosed. It is free from official and as well from individual respo 
for who can know how a meson À is made up unless the Senate chooses to 
close? It is not directly responsible to the people, who can reach it only by a 
circuity which is little better than no popular 8 Its true functions are 
ive and its duties in the proper d of those fi ought not 
to be interfered with by incessant strifes for the retention of office. With these 
new powers it will eventually become an oligarchy, acting in secret and with- 
out responsibility, feared and hated by the people, baffled as often as may be b 
the President,and thwarted by its co-ordinate legislative — The * % 
enacts will be tainted by the passions excited by contests over of 


office, . 

There is but one sound rule on this subject, and that is to confine the execu- 
2 toa si 2 ones as the Const pores nae done, and hold that 3 to 
a respo: = ve never seen this ru pope er ery t than isdone 
in the constitution of Massachusetts by the hand of the elder Adams: 

“In the government of this Commonwealth the legislative department shall 
never exercise the executive and judicial powers or either of them; the execu- 
tive department shall neverexercise the legislative and judicial ers or either 
of them; the judicial department shall never exercise the I and exec- 
utive powers or either of them; to the end that it may bea government of 
laws and not of men.” 

Our safety lies in adherence to this wise and most salutary rule which the 
framers of the Constitution intended to prescribe. 

. * * * * 

I know that gentlemen press upon the House the circumstances under which 
the civil-tenure law was e I am not here to discuss those circumstances; 
but under the solemn bod 


Congress in transferring th 


totes bi ede te ligarch: msible neither to th z 
er branch, and thus create an o y, respo! e neither e peo- 
ple nor to the President nor to the courts nor to 

nor even to themselves. —Appendiz to Co 
first session, page 5. 


Mr. President, the issue is fairly joined and presented. Upon it the 
two parties go to the country I believe that the President could not 
with self-respect, with respect to his great oath of office, with respect 
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to his duty to take care that the laws be faithfully executed, yield toa 
demand laden with mischief, as unwise as it is destructive ‘of the ad- 
mirable distribution of powers among the co-ordinate departments of 
the Government made by the Constitution. 

Mr.DOLPH. Mr. President, on the 17th day of July, 1885, the Pres- 
ident of the United States, pusuan to the provisions of section 1768 of 


the Revised Statutes, suspended George M. Duskin from the exeeution of 
the duties of the office of district attorney for the southern district of 
Alabama, and on the same day, pursuant to the same statute, designated 
J. D. Burnett to perform the duties of such suspended officer in the 
mean time, and on the 14th day of December, 1885, he nominated said 
Burnett to be attorney of the United States for the ‘southern district of 
Alabama vice George M. Duskin, suspended. 

On the 25th et of January, 1880, ha having failed to obtain from the 
Department the information necessary to enable them toact intelligently 
on the nomination, the Committee on the Judiciary reported to the Sen- 
ate a resolution, which was adopted, and which is as follows: 


Resolved, That the Attorne 3 United States be, and he hereby is, 
n the Senate eo 8 and papers that have 
been filed in the Department of e a 1m oy of January, A. D. 1885, 


in eek ts the AA A A A. office of 
United States for the southern district of Alabama, 


On the Ist day of February, 1886, the Attorney-General, in respo: 
to the resolution, sent to the Senate a communication, the 8 
portion of which is as follows: 


It is not considered that the public interest will be promoted bya compliance 
with said resolution and the transmission of the papers and documents therein 
mentioned to the Senate in executive session. 


This communication having been referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, on the 18th day of February that committee submitted a 
written majority report accompanied by the following resolutions, 
which I ask the Secretary to read. 

The Secretary read the resolutions appended to the report, as follows: 


Reet on foregoing report of the Committee on the Judiciary be agreed 
an 

Resolved, That the Senate hereby expresses its condemnation of the refusal of 
the Attorney-General, under whateyer influence, to send tothe Senate copies of 
papers called for by its resolution of the 25th of January and set forth in the re- 
port of the Committee on the Judiciary as in violation of his official duty and 
subversive of the fundamental principles of the Government and of a good ad- 
ministration thereof. 

Resolved, That it is, under these circumstances, the duty of the Senate to refuse 
its advice and consent to proposed removals of officers the documents and pa- 
pers in reference to the supposed official or misconduct of whom are 
withheld by the Executive or any head of a Department when deemed necessary 


bete That the provision ¢ co! the matter. 
cee the e ak d of section 1754 of the Revised 5 
rsons honorabl from the military or naval service 228 
son, 15 vot disability resul: from wounds or sickness incurred in the line o . 
8 foray a 7 civil offices,provided ges foe are found 


the duties of Aah 
ome ” ought to be 


district attorney of the 


uch 

practical tude 
owe to r — 
Mr. needs I do not propose to discuss the question raised by 
these resolutions as to tho righ t of Congress or either branch thereof, as 
the legislative department of the Government, to be informed as to the 
manner in which the laws have been executed, as to the condition of 
the public service and the state of the Union, and for that purpose to 
have access to the public documents on file in all the Departments of 
the Government. 

Upon this question I shall content myself with sa; pede, iT fully 
concur in all NE aai ably A by the Senator from Vermont, the 
chairman of the Committee on the J ay fijes But as to the question in 
whom under the Constitution the power of removal of Federal officers 
appointed by and with the advice and consent of the Senate is lodged, 
which I suppose involves the right of the Senate to have the information 
which can be acquired from documents on the files of the Department 
which have been filed seed we sont procuring official action and 
upon which official action has had in the ion of or is pro- 

in the removal of Federal officers, I have decided views to which 

to give expression; but before doing so I desire to devote a 

few moments to the proposition contained in the last resolution reported 
by the committee. 

The minority of the Committee on the Judiciary, in their report re- 
ferring to this resolution, say: 

The — 7 ge of your committee can not close their report without expressing 
surprise at in the majority rt of the following resolution: 

* n of the Revised Statutes declaring— 

“*That persons honorably discharged from the milites sadari naval service 
reason of disability 3 from wounds or sickness incurred in the line of 
838 g forthe proper discharge e of tho duties 
of such ofice, eta, ar the be fai y = a. pes in einen and that to re- 

Jer w. m 
S 
dered such service, is a sialon oa at een Wirk t of the law, and of the practical 
—— the peo lo and Government of the United States owe! to the defenders 

r y and the integrity of the Government.’ ” 

$ * s . * 
ee ee 
vi 7 an 
that onder d its Gperation GUE the administrations of Re- 


The minority « 5 
belief abo . 


publican Presidents and political influences and considerations have 
—.— in a great degree ia the 8 of the intended beneficiaries of that 
Statute, so that no equal and just distribution has been made by Republican 
Presidents among the meritorious class described in the law, as is doubtless de- 
sired alike by Republican and o soldiers and marines who were com- 
rades in a common cause. 

The minority also say in that report that the reporting of this reso- 
lution by the majority of the committee is another evidence that the 
intent of the whole proceeding is to obtain a partisan and political ad- 
van . I will not imitate their example and charge that their in- 
dorsement of this section of the Revised Statutes is insincere or that it 
is made from improper motives, but I havea right to show, if I can, that 
these provisions for the benefit of ex-Union soldiers, of the scarred and 
disabled veterans of the Union Army, have been disregarded by the 
present administration, although if in doing so I should prove that 
these champions of the executive prerogative, so called, are not in har- 
mony with the administration. 

I hold in my hand a report of the employment committee, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of the 2 55 adopted at the ses- 
sion of the encampment held at Washington, D. C., January 21, 1886, 
from which I quote the following: 


While the employment committees of 2 = were principally engaged 
in securing pace ent dace for applicants, and with fair success, the present com- 


mittee have, we to report, owing to conditions that will be mentioned 
hereafter, received 5 ia propor portion to the amount of labor 
expended in ndeed, this has an “off year” for the class 
we re 


present, The gloomy forebodings of Commander Alexander, in his ad- 
dress to the last department encampment, seem to have been realized. But we 
have the pleasure of knowing, however, that in the few cases where employ- 
— Babes much real misery was relieved and a few homesand firesides 
ma oy er. 
greatest amount of our labors for the last year has been expended 
in pia Bes the reinstatement of comrades d from their eee in the 
Executive Departments, and in endeavoring to secure the retention in their 
carey es of those who had mene Bre 
As far as we can learn there been seventy-eight comrades of the Grand 
Army of the number en soldi Government 3 during the last year, 
also a large number of ex-Union e and sailors who are not affiliated with 
us, and many of the wards of Army. Of those comrades who have 
been discharged or who have . — requested to tender their resignations, this 
committee has been solicited to use eit influence in securing a reversal of de- 
partmental action in thirty-seven cases, in which we have been successful in ten 
cases, and this has been effected only by constant and repeated importunity. 
+ 5 s Ld * * * * 


It may be well to state here that President Cleveland and the heads of the 
seve tive Departments have been exceedingly kind and courteous, 

and have ently listened to our oft-re Se some 8 in the interest of our 
comrades, but the same can not be said of some hol reg hurr penp: ~ nate positions. 

That any ex-Union soldier under the Government 

1 his official and 

bered that Con- 

* but — now in full and 

N execution of them, and which not only prefer 

pase for 8 but protect those who are in Government employ 

discharge. also somewhat humiliating that we must knock at the 

doors and bee for that w is not only ours by right, but is ao- 

knowledged both by statute and by public sentiment. 

e of our comrades has 


In the present —— it is known that the 
5 Instances, by 3353550 
cal ex rare i ces, by an ency or 
liction, for it is et that those = de — a nation are skulkers, shirks, 
and bummers in these “piping times of peace.“ Nor can it be said that the 
civil-service act was ever intended to place an obstruction in the way of those 
holding office at the time of, or at any time since, its passage, provided always 
that the office-holder was capable, eficient, and honest. 

The law upon the statui seems to beample to carry out the full mene 


and meaning of the legislators, and = ithas been ly 8 
fore the war closed, in which we were all icipants porh iarrata poer Nie 
Congress the following act, w. was approved by President Lincoln 


March 3, $ 
“ Persons ho morably discharged from the military or naval service b; 
of disability Talne from wounds or sickness incurred in line of duty, „hall d bò 
} 4 — ſor appointments to 3 oe, provided they = AE seth yn 
e business capacity n ‘or roper discharge uties of su 
Revised Statutes) 


quiring some reduction in the clerical, 83 and laboring Site but that 
ex-Unio: be discriminated against, the 


se fees gon of force in any of the Executive De- 
t shall retain those persons who may be 


ualified who a been honorabl er from the mili 
See orphans of d 
i riments in 
lieved that 


— fro m that class—there 
nome indeed, a amounts, in some 


or 
sol- 


ya 


applet poten “for the va- 
cancies made by their removal can be filled only in a manner prescribed by 
law, namely, a civil-service examination, and therefore the Gesived end Soak 
not be attained in that way. The reason, then, for such removals must 
sought for elsewhere. But whatever the reason gg Age be, 8 it is not for 
incompetency, the men re naturally arises, why is it that class we repre. 
sent should ever be oem e special object for removal; who 3 
what is the remedy 

Heretofore, while — 8 may have been some reason to find fault with the 2 15 
pointing power in failing to appoint, there has been but a. opportantey s 
criticise for failure to retain our comrades in office. 
good personal and official record, he felt tolerably secure in his 5 and 
that without regard to party affiliation. Itwas sehen Poe the belief was put 
into practical effect, that even though an ex-Union r was So offensively 
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partisan as to cast his vote against the dominant ee his 
part did not operate as a bar to his holding an office under the Federal Govern- 
ment, nor outweigh the good he had done the Union in fighting her battles at a 
time when offensive and defensive partisanship, on the right side, was at a 
premium, Then what great unpardonable polit sin have our comrades at 
this late date committed to render them obnoxious to some of those in power 
and cause a boycott to be placed upon them? Nor is this the worst feature of 
the ease, bad as it may be. Not satisfied with looking with disfavor upon the 
boys in blue,” it has sometimes seemed as if the boys in gray” were to be 
recognized as prodigal sons 3 from their wanderings for whom the 
fatted calf was to be ally devoted. We have seen a comrade whose army 
record was of the very and whose civil-service record was irreproachable, 
degraded from a high tion that he won by meritorious service and his place 
filled by one who was in armed rebellion Governm 

It is with much regret that we feel ob! to refer to such matters, but a 
eee ny ley of duty toward our co esand this encampment com us to 
state facts as we find them. We have never questioned an applicant for 
appointment, reinstatement, or retention with relation to his party affiliation. 
All we asked was that he should come to us with an indorsement from his post 
employment committee that he was in good standing in his post and bore a 
good reputation for intelligence, honesty, and industry, 

A remark has been made by one holding a prominent position in one of the 
Executive Departments that the soldier a apse is played out.” Perhaps it 
is with some people who were too cowardly to risk their precious bodies to the 
shot and shell of rebellion, and the deprivations, sickness, and arduous duties 
incident to Army life, but preferred to remain behind and furnish moldy hard- 
tack, rotten beef shoddy clothing, and chicory coffee to those who were fight- 
ing their battles. 

I have no means of knowing how many of the six hundred and forty- 
three persons who were suspended from office by the President during 
the recess of the Senate were ex-soldiers of the Union or disabled sol- 
diers, but I know there were a great many. Several cases have come 
under my observation of one-armed and one-legged veterans whose 
families were left in destitution when they were suspended from the 
duties of their offices, and other persons who had performed no mili- 
tary service to the Government were designated to perform the duties 
and receive the emoluments of the office, and this report just read dis- 
closes a state of affairs in the various Executive Departments of the 
Government here which if the minority of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary are sincere in their indorsement of the section of the Revised 
Statutes in question they can not approve of. 

Who are these persons who are discriminated against in the Depart- 
ments? Not all of them able-bodied ex-Union soldiers, but sonte are 
disabled soldiers who were honorably discharged from military service 
on account of disability by reasons of wounds and sickness incurred in 
the line of their duty, men who on the march, upon the battlefield, 
and in rebel prisons suffered for the cause of the Union. These stat- 
utes which have been referred to are a practical recognition by the Gov- 
ernment of the obligation of the nation to the men who participated in 
the great conflict, and who by their glorious deeds and heroic sacrifices 
carried our flag to victory and saved the Union. 

Neither the Grand Army of the Republic nor the ex-Union soldiers 
nor the people generally will be deceived haa indorsement of this 
statute when it comes to be known, asitmustshortly be, thatin the indis- 
criminate suspensions which have been made by the Chief Executive 
during the recess of the Senate these war-scarred disabled veterans 
have formed no exception, and that in the Dej ents they are dis- 
criminated t to such an extent that, in the language of the com- 
mittee which I have read, it amounts in some places almost to ostra- 
cism and to a practical nullification of the law. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Will it interfere with the Senator if I should 
ask him a question right there? Iwill not do so if he prefers not to 
answer me. 

Mr. DOLPH. 


marks, 

Mr. McPHERSON. It is one pertinent to the remarks now being 
made by the Senator. That was the reason I interposed. 

Mr. DOLPI{. At the close of my remarks I shall be glad to answer 
any question I am able to respond to, but just at this time I prefer to 
proceed in the order which I have blocked out for my remarks. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Iunderstand the Senator from Oregon would prefer 
not to go on further to-night. It has now got to be 5 o'clock, and I 
think we may possibly adjourn without impropriety; but I hope the 
Senate to-morrow will sit still later, so as to get on and finish the ques- 
tion pending. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Vermont that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 57 minutes p. m.) 

the Senate adjourned. 


I prefer to answer any question when I close my re- 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, March 16, 1886. 


The House met at 120’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. 
MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and approved. 


SALARIES OF OFFICERS OF UNITED STATES MINT. 
The SPEAEER laid before the House a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Director of the Mint, and 
asking that the salaries of the examiner of mints and the computer of 


bullion be increased to $2, 


500 per annum; which was referred to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department, and ordered 
to be printed. 
BRIDGE ACROSS LEFT HAND RIVER, MINNESOTA. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting reports from the Chief of Engineers and Major Charles 


H. Allen, of Engineers, in relation to the construction of a bridge 
across the Hand (Nemadji) River by Douglass County, Minnesota, 
and referring to the necessity of legislation by Congress assuming con- 
trol of the subject, in order to prevent obstruction of navigation; which 
was referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


INDIAN DEPREDATION CLAIMS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the acting 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in compliance with the provisions 
of the Indian appropriation act of March 3, 1885, lists of Indian depre- 
dation claims filed in the Indian Bureau and remaining unpaid; which 
was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 

TRES ALAMOS LAND CLAIM. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the acting 
Secretary of the Interior, inclosing a letter from the Commissioner of 
the Land Office relative to the private land claim“ Tres Alamos,” 
Arizona Territory; which was referred to the Committee on Private 
Land Claims. 


ELIZABETH MULVEHILL VS. THE UNITED STATES, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the assistant 
clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the order and find- 
ings of fact by that court in the case of Elizabeth Mulvehill against the 
United States; which was referred to the Committee on War Claims, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. WADE, for ten days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri, for one week. 

To Mr. PLUMB, for ten days, on account of illness in his family. 

To Mr. GROSVENOR, indefinitely, on account of important business, 
To Mr. GLOVER, until Tuesday next. 

To Mr. Houx, for five days, on account of important business. 


REMOVAL OF MATERIAL FROM GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 


Mr. BARKSDALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
up from the House Calendar the bill H. R. 4982 and put it upon its 


passage. 

The SPEAKER. The title of the bill will be read, after which the 
Chair will ask for objections. 

The Clerk read the title, as follows: 


A bill (H. R.4982) to enable the Public Printer to continue in effect the pro- 
visions of the joint resolution entitled Joint resolution authorizing the Public 
Printer to remove certain material from the Government Printing Office,” ap- 
proved February 16, 1883. ~ 

EA SEERE, Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. WEA of Iowa. Mr. S er, I wish to ask the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. BARKSDALE] whether this will lead to debate? 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Not at all, sir. It is only necessary to have a 
letter from the Public Printer read to show the necessity of this legis- 
lation, and I am sure there can be no objection to the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill. 
e anaemia Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to object if the bill will 
not lead to debate and occupy time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman must either object or not object. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I trust there will be no objection to the consid- 
eration ofthis bill. It is really necessary for expediting the public busi- 
ness. 

There was no objection. 

The Committee on Printing recommended the amendment of the bill 
as follows: In line 7, strike out the words four thousand ’’ and insert 
the words “fourteen thousand five hundred;’’ so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, de., That to enable the Public Printer to continue in effect tho 
rovisions of the joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution authorizing the Pub- 


ic Printer to remove certain material from the Government Printing Office,” 


approved February 6, 1883, the sum of $14,500 be, and the same is hereby, ap- 
propriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


Mr. BARKSDALE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved to lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 
The latter motion was to. 
Several MEMBERS. Regular order. 
JEFFERSONVILLE LEVEE APPROPRIATION. 
Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I rise to a question of privilege, 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
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Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I will state it by presenting tho resolu- 
tion which I send to the desk. zd : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indi as a question of 
privilege, offers the resolution which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas there was pending in the Forty-eighth Congress a bill containing. 
among other matters,an appropriation of 550.000 for a certain improvement of 
the Ohio River at or near Jeffersonville, Ind., known as the Jeffersonville levee 
appropriation; and 

Whereas it is charged by a reputable citizen of Indiana that during the pend- 
ency of said measure a person or persons, then officers of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, collected, and accepted from a person or persons in’ 
in the success of the said appropriation a large sum of money upon the pretense 
or for the purpose of influencing Congress, or some committee thereof, or mem- 
bers or Senators in their official action thereon; and 

Whereas it is also charged the person or persons so exacting, collecting, 
and accepting said sum of money for the purpose aforesaid are officers and em- 
Poe of this House: Therefo: 

it resolved, That the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service be, and is 

hereby, instructed to inquire into the truth of said e and report the facts 
to this House; and to enable the said committee to thoroughly investigate said 
charges it is hereby authorized to send for persons and papers and a sum suf- 
ficient to defray the necessary expenses of this inquiry is by appropriated 
out of the contingent fund of the House, 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 


The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. In accordance with the order made yesterday the 
Chair will proceed to call the States and Territories for the introduc- 
tion and reference of bills and resolutions. Under this call petitions 
and memorials of State and Territorial Legislatures are in order, and 
also resolutions of inquiry addressed to the heads of Departments. 


CONGRESSIONAL FUNERAL COMMITTEES. 


Mr. OATES submitted the following resolution; which was referred 
to the Committee on Rules: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives of the United Slates of America, That 
from and after the adoption of the resolution the Speaker shall not entertain 
nor put to a vote any motion, resolution, or proposition to appoint a committee 
ord any member of the House to 3 the remains of any de- 
ceased Jape ai or Senator to any point beyond the corporate limits of 
the city of Washington, D. C. 


ESTATE OF JAMES A. WARE. 


Mr. HERBERT introduced a bill (H. R. 6669) for the relief of the 
estate of James A. Ware, deceased; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be 
printed. 

SUSAN MALONE. 

Mr. WHEELER introduced a hill (H. R. 6670) granting a pension to 
Susan Malone; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

RISING SUN LODGE, DECATUR, ALA. 

Mr. WHEELER also introduced a bill (H. R. 6671) to gy Rising 
Sun Lodge, No. 29, A. F. M., of Decatur, Ala., for building, '&c., burned 
by United re oops which wasread a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

SECTION 461 REVISED STATUTES. 

Mr. ROGERS (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6672) to amend 
section 461 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; which was 
read a first and second time, referred tothe Committee on Public Lands, 
and ordered to be printed. 

ABSTRACTS OF LAND RECORDS. 

Mr. ROGERS (by request) also introduced a bill (H. R. 6673) to au- 
thorize the Commissioner of the General Land Office to expend certain 
moneys received for furnishing abstracts from the records of the office; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
the Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 

MICHAEL DOLLHOFER. 

Mr. ROGERS also introduced a bill (H. R. 6674) granting a pension 
to Michael Dollhofer; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MARY B. HOOK. 


Mr. ROGERS (by request) also introduced a bill (H. R. 6675) toin- 
crease the pension of Mary B. Hook; which was afirst and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 


printed. 
SAMUEL FOSTER. 

Mr. PEEL (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6676) to grant a 
pension to Samuel Foster; which was read a and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MISS ROSA WALLACE, 

Mr. McRAE introduced a bill (H. R. 6677) for the relief of Miss 

Rosa Wallace, of Washington, Ark.; which was read a first and sec- 


ond time, referred, by unanimous consent, to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post Roads, and ordered to be printed. 


ESTATE OF WILLIAM A. OLD. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, introduced a bill (I. R. 6678) 
for the relief of the estate of William A. Old, deceased, which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, 
and ordered to be printed. 


UNITED STATES COURTS IN CALIFORNIA. 


Mr. HENLEY introduced a bill (H. R. 6679) to regulate the fees of 
clerks, &c., in the United States courts in the district of California; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Department of Justice, and ordered to be printed. 


RUFUS D. CURTIS, 


Mr. WAIT introduced a bill (H. R. 6680) granting an increase of 
pension to Rufas D. Curtis; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

SORGHUM AND BEET SUGAR. 

Mr. LORE submitted the following resolution; which was referred to 

the Committee on Agriculture: 


Resolved, That the Commissioner of Agriculture be directed to furnish for the 
information of the House a copy of 3 circular of June 6, 1882, offer- 
ing a premium of $1,200 each for the ten statements of the process and meth- 

of making sorghum sugar; and a like sum for each of the two best statements 
re; ing the manufacture of beet sugar; and a eed of the award of the com- 
mittee appointed to carry the provisions of the circular into effect; and also 
copies of all the correspondence between the department and the Delaware Beet- 
Sugar Company in relation to the same; and a statement of the amount of 
awards, and to whom. 


ELIAS CLARK. 

Mr. CRISP introduced a bill (H. R. 6681) granting a pension to Elias 
Clark; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

AMELIA 8, PARSONS. 

Mr. DUNHAM introduced a bill (H. R. 6682) granting a pension to 
Amelia S. Parsons; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER AT PIERRE, DAK. 


Mr. DUNHAM also introduced a bill (H. R. 6683) to authorize the 
construction and maintenance of a bridge by the ota Central Rail- 
way Company across the Missouri River at Pierre, Dak.; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Commerce, 
and ordered to be printed. 

CLARK WILLSON. 

Mr. RIGGS introduced a bill (H. R. 6684) to grant a pension to Clark 
Willson; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

ABRAM A. LUTZ, 

Mr. HITT introduced a bill (H. R. 6685) for the relief of Abram A. 
Lutz, of West Point, Stephenson County, Illinois; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered 
to be printed. 

ALIEN CONTRACT LABORERS. 

Mr. ROWELL introduced a bill (H. R. 6686) to amend an act enti- 
tled ‘‘An act to prohibit the importation and migration of foreigners 
and aliens under contract or ent to perform labor in the United 
States, its Territories, and the District of Columbia, approved February 
26, 1885; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

DANIEL WILLBORG. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois, introduced a bill (H. R. 6687) granting an 
increase of pension to Daniel Willborg; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

WILLIAM BISHOP. 

Mr. CANNON introduced a bill (H. R. 6688) for the reliefof Will- 
iam Bishop, late a private in Company E, Seventy-ninth Illinois Vol- 
unteers; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM P, HILL. 

Mr. HOPKINS introduced a bill (H. R. 6689) granting a pension to 
William P. Hill, a soldier of the Mexican war; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

JON C. PHILLIPS. 

Mr. PAYSON (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6690) for the re- 
lief of John C. Phillips; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

EDWARD W. WYATT. 

Mr. SPRINGER introduced a bill (H. R. 6691) granting a pension to 
Edward W. Wyatt; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
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FERDINAND PLOCHER. 


John Sage; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 


Mr. SPRINGER also introduced a bill (H. R. 6692) for the relief of | mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


Ferdinand Plocher; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 
WILLIAM H. DUCKSTELN, 
Mr. SPRINGER also introduced a bill (H. R. 6693) granting a pen- 
sion to William H. Duckstein; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 


printed. 
FREDERICK SCHLENK. 


Mr. MORRISON introduced a bill (H. R. 6694) granting a pension 
to Frederick Schlenk; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MARGARET J. WOODS. 


Mr. MORRISON also introduced a bill (H. R. 6695) to restore to the 
pension-roll Margaret J. Woods, formerly Margaret J. Tate; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, and ordered to be printed. 

PENSIONS. 

Mr. MORRISON submitted the following resolution; which was re- 

ferred to the Committee on Rules: 


Resolved, That it shall be in order when any general bill or proposition to in- 
crease the rates or amounts of pensions or to grant ons to persons not 
previously entitled thereto by law is under consideration to amend the same 
so as to provide by taxation or otherwise for the payment thereof; but no such 
amendment shall be in order unless the net revenue provided for shall be 
thereby set apart ſox the sole purpose of paying such increased pensions. 


ALBERT HILL. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND introduced a bill (H. R. 6696) for the relief of 
Albert Hill; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

MINERVA A. ROSS. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND also introduced a bill (H. R. 6697) granting a 
pension to Minerva A. Ross; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. { 

WILLIAM HARDIN. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND also introduced a bill (H. R. 6698) ting a 
pension to William Hardin; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

LOSS OF LEG OR ARM. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND also introduced a bill (H. R. 6699) to increase the 
pensions of those who have lost a leg or an arm; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
ordered to be printed. 

JAMES BURKITT. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND also introduced a bill (H. R. 6700) granting a 
pension to James Burkitt, in the Mexican war; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

JAMES LAMKINS. 

Mr. WARD, of Indiana, introduced a bill (H. R. 6701) granting apen- 
sion to James Lamkins; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

AZARIAH T. WHITTLESY. 

Mr. KLEINER introduced a bill (H. R. 6702) for the relief of Aza- 
riah T. Whittlesy; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES SAMUELS. 

Mr, KLEINER also introduced a bill (H. R. 6703) granting a pen- 
sion to James Samuels; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

THEODORE M’FERSON. 

Mr. KLEINER also introduced a bill (H. R. 6704) for the relief of 
Theodore McFerson; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee oi: Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

JOSEPH B. BURTON. 

Mr. OWEN introduced a bill (H. R. 6705) for the relief of Joseph 
B. Burton, late of Company A, Seventy-second Indiana Regiment; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

MRS. ELIZA C. HENDRICKS. 

Mr. BYNUM introduced a bill (H. R. 6706) granting to Mrs. Eliza 
C. Hi widow of Thomas A. Hendricks, deceased, late Vice- 
President of the United States, one year’s salary of said office, less the 
amount paid said decedent in his lifetime; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be 
printed. 

JOHN SAGE. 
Mr. BYNUM also introduced a bill (H. R. 6707) for the relief of 


TILMAN BUSH. 
Mr. BYNUM also introduced a bill (H. R. 6708) panig a pension 
to Tilman Bush; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
ENOCH WEATHERS, 
Mr. COBB infroduced a bill (H. R. 6709) for the relief of Enoch 
Weathers; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


CRUISE OF REVENUE-STEAMER CORWIN. 


Mr. CONGER submitted the following resolution; which was read 
and referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved by the House latives (the Senate concurring), That there be 
rinted at the „ Office 3,000 additional copie of i the report 
United Sta 


rine, upon the cruise of the eee Corwin in the Arctic Ocean, 1881, 
for the use of the Treasury Department. 


ANTON GARTHOEFFNER. 

Mr. FULLER introduced a bill (H. R. 6710) granting an increase of 
pension to Anton Garthoeffner; which was read a first and second time, 
referred tothe Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MICHAEL M’DERMOTT. 

Mr. FULLER also introduced a bill (H. R. 6711) for the relief of 
Michael McDermott; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM N. CANADY. 

Mr. HOLMES introduced a bill (H. R. 6712) for the relief of William 
N. Canady; which was read afirstand second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN G. AYERS, 

Mr. STRUBLE introduced a bill (H. R. 6713) granting a pension to 
John G. Ayres, late of Company A, Seventeenth West Virginia Volun- 
teers; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

SQUIRE A. DAVIS. 

Mr. STRUBLE also introduced a bill (H. R. 6714) for the relief of 
Squire A. Davis; which was read a first and secand time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

DANIEL JOHNSON. 

Mr. STRUBLE also introduced a bill (H. R. 6715) for the relief of 
Daniel Johnson; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


CONDEMNED CANNON, HARLEM, IOWA. 

Mr. LYMAN introduced a bill (H. R. 6716) granting a condemned 
cannon and carriage to Harlem Post, No. 197, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, at Harlem, Iowa, for monumental purposes; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed. 

ISAIAH A. LOVE. 

Mr. PETERS introduced a bill (H. R. 6717) granting an increase of 
pension to Isaiah A. Love; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM H. STARR. 

Mr. PETERS also introduced a bill (H. R. 6718) granting a pension 
to William H. Starr; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

ROBERT CHAWNER. 

Mr. FUNSTON introduced a bill (H. R. 6719) to pension Robert 
Chawner; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

A. J. PARMER. 

Mr. FUNSTON also introduced a bill (H. R. 6720) to pension A. J. 
Parmer; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN H. WESTERHOUSE. 

Mr. RYAN introduced a bill (H. R. 6721) granting a pension to John 
H. Westerhouse; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN C. ADAMS. 

Mr. RYAN also introduced a bill (H. R. 6722) granting a pension to 
John C. Adams; which was read a first and second time, referred tothe 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


ELI W. CAMPBELL. 


Mr. RYAN also introduced a bill (H. R. 6723) for the relief of Fli 
W. Campbell; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
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RUSSELL S. NEWELL. 

Mr. RYAN also introduced a bill (H. R. 6724) for the relief of Rus- 
sell S. Newell; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM M. SWARTZ. 

Mr. MORRILL introduced a bill (H. R. 6725) granting a pension to 
William M. Swartz; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to beprinted. 

ADAM STUBER. 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (H. R. 6726) granting a pension to 
Adam Stuber; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

GEORGE M. DOWELL. 

Mr. PERKINS also introduced a bill (H. R. 6727) granting a pension 
to George M. Dowell; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES L. MILLER. 

Mr. HANBACK introduced a bill (H. R. 6728) for the relief of James 
L. Miller; which was read a first second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

ALFRED G. ROMINE. 

Mr. HANBACK also introduced a bill (H. R. 6729) for the relief of 
Alfred G. Romine; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC DOMAIN IN THE ARID REGIONS. 

Mr. HANBACK also introduced a bill (H. R. 6730) to utilize the 
public domain in the arid regions, and to provide for the subdivision 
and disposal thereof, and for other purposes; which was read a first and 
second time. 

Mr. HANBACK. This bill relates to the public lands within rail- 
road grants. I ask that it be referred to the Committee on Pacific 


The SPEAKER. Does the bill in any way affect the rights of the 
railroad companies to the lands granted to them by the Government? 

Mr. ACK. It does not. 

The SPEAKER. Then it can only go to the Committee on Pacific 
Railroads by order of the House. Under the rule it would go to the 


Committee on Public Lands. 
Mr. HANBACK. It is to up these lands for settlement. I 
move that it be referred to the Committee on Pacific Railroads. 


Mr. PAYSON. What is the subject of the bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. HANBACK. I withdraw the motion to refer the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Pacific Railroads. 

The bill was referred to the Committee on the Public Lands, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

CONSTRUCTION OF TELEGRAPH LINES. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas, introduced a bill (H. R. 6731) to amend 
an act to aid in the construction of telegraph lines, a ved July 24, 
1866; which was read a first and second time, to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, and ordered to be printed. 

THE LATE HON. MICHAEL HAHN. 


The SPEAKER announced as the committee to escort the remains of 
the late Hon. MICHAEL HAHN from W. to New Orleans Mr. 
Louis ST. MARTIN, of Louisiana; Mr. A. B. Teron, of Louisiana; Mr. 
C. P. SNYDER, of West Virginia; Mr. W. W. ELLSBERRY, of Ohio; Mr. 
F. D. ELY, of Massachusetts; Mr. G. W. E. DORSEY, of Nebraska, and 
Mr. JOSEPH LYMAN, of Iowa. 

GENERAL s. S. FRY. 


Mr. WOLFORD introduced a bill (H. R.6732) for the benefit of Gen- 
eral Speed S. Fry; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

EASTERN CHEROKEE INDIANS. 

Mr. WOLFORD also introduced a bill (H. R. 6733) toreferthe claims 
of the Eastern Cherokee Indians to the Court of Claims; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN W. ALVES. 

Mr. LAFFOON introduced a bill (H. R. 6734) for the relief of John 
W. Alves; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

SECTION 3244 REVISED STATUTES. 

Mr. TAULBEE introduced a bill (H. R. 6735) to amend subdivisions 
4 and 5 of section 3244 of the Revised Statutes of 1878; which was read 
a first and second time, referred tothe Committee on the Alcoholic Liq- 
uor Traffic, and ordered to be printed. 

BRICE SHEPHERD. 
Mr. TAULBEE also introduced a bill (H. R. 6736) for the relief of 


Brice Shepherd; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 
SAMUEL A. B. WOODFORD. 

Mr. TAULBEE also introduced a bill (H. R. 6737) to pay Samuel A. 
B. Woodford, of Clark County, Kentucky, for whisky taken by order of 
General Sturgis for the use of the Medical Department of the United 
States Army; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN M. RICE. 

Mr. TAULBEE also introduced a bill * R. 6738) ſor the relief of 
John M. Rice; which was read a first and second time, seferred to the 
Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN W. BAKER, 

Mr. TAULBEE also introduced a bill (H. R. 6739) for the relief of 
John W. Baker; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

HEZEKIA E. VIBBART. 

Mr. HALSELL introduced a bill (H. R. 6740) to remove the charge 
of desertion from Hezekiah E. Vibbart; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 

M. H. CARSON. 

Mr. W. J. STONE, of Kentucky, introduced a bill (H. R. 6741) for 
the benefit of M. H. Carson, of Smithland, Ky.; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered 
to be printed. 

CERTAIN SUITS IN UNITED STATES COURTS. 

Mr. WILLIS introduced a bill (H. R. 6742) to enable certain 
to sue in United States courts without payment of or security for costs; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 

REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 

Mr. WILLIS also offered the following concurrent resolution; which 

was referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That of the 
report of the Commissioner of Education for 188485 there be printed 6,000 
copies for the use of the Senate, 12,000 copies for the use of the House, and 20,000 
copies for distribution by the Commissioner. 


A. CUSIMANO & CO. 

Mr. ST. MARTIN introduced a bill (H. R. 6743) for the relief of A. 
Cusimano & Co.; which was read a first and second time, and by unan- 
imous consent referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

JACOB Poss. 

Mr. FINDLAY (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6744) for the 
relief of Jacob Poss; which was read a first and second referred 
to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

MRS. SARAH H. WOOD. 

Mr. FINDLAY also introduced a bill (H. R. 6745) for the relief of 
Mrs. Sarah H. Wood, of Baltimore, Md.; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to 
be printed. 

POSTAL SAVINGS-BANKS. 

Mr. McCOMAS introduced a bill (H. R. 6746) to establish post-office 
savings-banks as a branch of the Post-Office Department; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads, and ordered to be printed. 

MARY A. THOMAS. 

Mr. McCOMAS also introduced a bill (H. R. 6747) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary A. Thomas, a volunteer nurse in the late war; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, and ordered to be printed. 

ROADWAY AT ANNAPOLIS, MD. 

Mr. COMPTON introduced a bill (H. R. 6748) for the construction 
of a roadway at Annapolis, Md., to connect the national cemetery at 
said city with the city and grounds of the Naval Academy and the 
United States naval cemetery at said city; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 

MRS. ANNA M. CLARK. 

Mr. COMPTON also introduced a bill (H. R. 6749) for the relief of 
Mrs. Anna M. Clark, widow of the late Michael N. Clark, lieutenant 
United States Army; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

LIGHT-HOUSE AT COBB POINT, MARYLAND, 

Mr. COMPTON also introduced a bill (H. R. 6750) for the establish- 
ment of a light-house at Cobb Point Bar, at the mouth of the Wicom- 
ico River, in the State of Maryland; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed. 
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MARGARET O'NEILL. 
Mr. DAVIS introduced a bill (H. R. 6751) granting a pension to Mar- 
garet O'Neill; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


BUSINESS OF COMMITTEE ON LABOR. 
Mr. LOVERING submitted the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules: 


Resolved, That 338 March 25, and Thursday, April anen the second call 
of committees, be assigned and set apart for the co: of such business 
as may be presented or indicated by the Committee 8 this order not to 
interfere with the consideration of general appropriation bills, 


SARAH E. WEATHERBEE. 

Mr. RANNEY introduced a bill (H. R. 6752) to place on the pension- 
roll the name of Sarah E. Weatherbee; which was read a first and second 
tima rareo to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
= MRS. ALICE E. TRAVERS. 

Mr. CARLETON introduced a bill (H. R. 6753) granting a pension 
to Mrs. Alice E. Travers; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM THOMPSON. 


Mr. CARLETON also introduced a bill (H. R. 6754) for the relief of 
William Thompson; which was read a first and second time, referred 


to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 
MRS. M. C. MILES. 

Mr. CARLETON also introduced a bill (H. R. 6755) granting a pen- 
sion to Mrs. M. C. Miles; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

DE WITT C. BOWEN. 

Mr. CUTCHEON introdnced a bill (H. R. 6756) for the relief of De 
Witt C. Bowen; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. ‘ 


SECTION 299 REVISED STATUTES. 


Mr. CUTCHEON also introduced a bill (H. R. 6757) to amend sec- 
tion 2599 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed. 


BREVET RANK IN THE ARMY. 


Mr. CUTCHEON also introduced a bill (H. R. 6758) to authorize the 
President to confer brevet rank on officers of the Army for gallant sery- 
ices in Indian campaigns; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


HISTORY OF HOUSE RULES. 


Mr. BURROWS submitted the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules: 


ry of tho rules of the House of Heprosentatives, including t blication a his- 
tory of the rules of the House of „ debates on the 
several revisions thereof, together with a full index thereto, which said history 
when completed shall be printed under his direction for the use of the House ; : 
— such clerical assistance as he may uire in the execution of this order 

shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the House subject to the approval 
of the Committee on Accounts. 


PUBLIC BUILDING, SAINT PAUL, MINN. 

Mr. GILFILLAN introduced a bill (H. R. 6759) to authorize the pur- 
chase of additional ground adjoining the United States court-house and 
post-office building at Saint Paul, Minn., the erection of abonded ware- 
house and the repair of the existing United States building at said place, 
and appropriating money therefor; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and 
ordered to be printed. i 

FORFEITURE OF LAND GRANTS. 

Mr. STRAIT introduced a bill (H. R. 6760) to forfeit certain lands 
heretofore ganna for the purpose of aiding in the construction of rail- 
roads, and for other purposes; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on the Public Lands, and ordered to be 
printed. 

DANIEL H. PRIEST AND OTHERS. 

Mr. WHITE, of Minnesota, introduced a bill (H. R. 6761) for the re- 
lief of Daniel H. Priest and five comrades; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to thè Committee on War Claims, and ordered to 
be printed. 

UNITED STATES COURTS IN MISSISSIPPI. 

Mr. VAN EATON introduced a bill (H. R. 6762) to create additional 
courtsin theStateof Mississippi and to regulate the terms thereof; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, and ordered to be printed. 


G. BARBARA ROESCH. 
Mr. WAKEFIELD introduced a bill (H. R. 6763) granting a pension 
referred 


to G. Barbara Roesch; which was read a first and second time, 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to tig printed. 


UNITED STATES COURTS IN MISSISSIPPI. 

Mr. CATCHINGS introduced a bill (H. R. 6764) to provide for hold- 
ing terms of the United States courts at Vicksburg, Miss.; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 
that the Senate had passed with amendments, in which the concur- 
rence of the House was requested, bills of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 4420) to authorize the publication of a new edition of 
the Postal Laws and tions; and 

A bill (H. R. 5544) to amend section 304 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States. 

The also announced that the Senate had passed a billof the 
following title; in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

A bill 8. 149) forfeiting a part of certain lands granted to the State 
of Iowa to aid in the construction of railroads in that State, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also communicated the following action of the Senate: 

In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, March 15, 1888. 
Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep sensibility the announcement 
of the death of Hon. MICHAEL Haus, late a Representative from the State of 


BE suger That ge: nensis concur bat = 3 yore = ga — saprana 
vie Bae Ahead ‘or We a joint comm e order for su- 
perintending the funeral and to escort the remains of the deceased to the place 
of burial, and that the members of the committee on the part of the Senate be 
Euel. Tias thie Booretory —— 

the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the House of 

Representatives. 
March 16, 1886. 


The nted Mr. wie. Mr. Vance, and Mr. BUTLER 
Senate, 


President tempore 
the committee ue part of the 
Attest: 
ANSON G. McCOOK, 
Secretary. 
FELIX R. BUSTER. 

Mr. HATCH introduced a bill (H, R. 6765) granting a pension to 
Felix R. Buster; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

CHARLES H. ANTHONY. 

Mr. GLOVER introduced a bill (H. R. 6766) granting a pension to 
Charles H. Anthony; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MRS, ABIGAIL CARNAHAN, 

Mr. GLOVER also introdueed a bill (H. R. 6767) for the relief of 
Mrs. Abigail Carnahan; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


WILLIAM J. LEES. 

Mr. GLOVER also introduced a bill (H. R. 6768) granting a pension 
to William J. Lees; which was read a tirst and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JACOB LARWOOD. 

Mr. GLOVER also introduced a bill (H. R. 6769) granting a pension 
to Jacob Larwood; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

FERDINAND KOEHLER. 

Mr. GLOVER also introduced a bill (H. R. 6770) granting a pension 
to Ferdinand Koehler; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

FREDERICK OSBURY. 

Mr. GLOVER also introduced a bill (H. R. 6771) granting an increase 
of pensionto Frederick Osbury; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

THOMAS QUAIN. 

Mr. GLOVER also introduced a bill (H. R. 6772) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas Quain; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MRS. EMMA ROTTY. 

Mr. GLOVER also introduced a bill (H. R. 6773) granting a pension 
to Mrs. Emma Rotty; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


BRUNO SCHULTZ. 

Mr. GLOVER also introduced a bill (H. R. 6774) granting a pension 

to Bruno Schultz; which was read a first and second tia, referred to 

the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
DENNIS SHINE. 

Mr. GLOVER also introduced a bill (H. R. 6775) granting a pension 
to Dennis Shine; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

CATHARINE THENN. 
Mr. GLOVER also introduced a bill (H. R. 6776) granting a pension 
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to Catharine Thenn; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


JOHN ZIMMERMAN. 
Mr. GLOVER also introduced a bill (H. R. 6777) granting a pension 
to John Zimmerman; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


DANIEL LINCOLN. 
Mr. GLOVER also introduced a bill (H. R. 6778) granting @ pension 
to Daniel Lincoln; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


QUINCY A. BALCH, 
Mr. GLOVER also introduced a bill (H. R. 6779) granting a pension 
to Quincy A. Balch; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


HENRY B. HAVENS. 


Mr. BURNES (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6780) granting a 
pension to Henry B. Havens; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


WILLIAM GUTHREY. 


Mr. BURNES (by request) also introduced a bill (H. R. 6781) for the 
relief of William Guthrey; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


JOHN BILLARD. 


Mr. BURNES (by request) also introduced a bill (H. R. 6782) grant- 
ing a pension to John Billard; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


GENERAL SHIELDS’S SWORDS. 

Mr. HALE introduced a bill (H. R. 6783) to purchase of the widow 
and children of the late General James Shields certain swords; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


COMMITTEE PRINTING, 
Mr. BLAND submitted the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing: 
Resolved, That the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures be per- 
mitted to print such arguments and statements and other matters to 
the coinage question as the committee may deem worthy of printing. 


BIMETALLIC COIN ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. BLAND also submitted the following resolution; which was read, 
and referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved, That there be printed for the use of the House 10,000 copies of the 
memorial of the committee of the Bimetallic Coin Association, as it appears in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 12, 1886 of the Senate of March 
11), introduced by Senator Joxxs. 


ABRAHAM L. SCOTT. 


Mr. HEARD introduced a bill (H. R. 6784) granting a pension to 
Abraham L. Scott; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


WILLIAM G. BUCK. 


Mr. STONE, of Missouri, introduced a bill (H. R. 6785) Seen 

William G. Buck to the pension-roll; which was read a first and secon 

time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
rinted. 

z ABRAHAM JONES. 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri, also introduced a bill (H. R. se grant- 
ing an honorable discharge to Abraham Jones; which was a first 
and second time, referred tothe Committee on Military Affairs, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

JOHN P. LEGG. 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6787) for the 
relief of John P. Legg, administrator of Archibald C. Legg; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on War 
Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

H. G, BOLLINGER. 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6788) grant- 
ing a pension to H. G. ; which was read a first and second 
time, eis to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

JOHN WELSH. 
Mr. STONE, of Missouri, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6789) to cor- 
rect and amend the military record of John Welsh so as to remove the 
of desertion; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 
CAPT, ALFRED CURTIS. 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6790) for the 
relief of Capt, Alfred Curtis; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 
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RESERVE AGENCIES, NATIONAL BANKS. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri, introduced a bill (H. R. 6791) to amend 
section 5192 of the Revised Statutes of the United States relating to 
reserve agencies; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, and ordered to be printed. 

CLAIMS FOR PROPERTY OCCUPIED BY UNITED STATES ARMY. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6792) au- 
thorizing the appointment of a commission to investigate the claims of 
loyal citizens for the use, occupancy of, or to real estate situ- 
ated in States not in rebellion, used or occupied by the Army of the 
United States; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

PAYNE AND THOMAS c. WOOD. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6793) for 
the relief of ote dxa and Thomas C. Wood; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to 
be printed. 

ANDREW GLEASON. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6794) for 
the relief or Andrew Gleason; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

SARAH CASTEEL. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6795) for 
the relief of Mrs. Sarah Casteel; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

WENDELIN KRUMM. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6796) to 
place the name of Wendelin Krumm on the pension-roll; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, and ordered to be printed. 

SAMUEL W. BOWLING. 

Mr. JANNE of Missouri, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6797) to 
place the name of Samuel W. Bowling on the pénsion-roll; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM D. ACUFF. 

Mr. WADE introduced a bill (H. R. 6798) granting a pension to Will- 
iam D. Acuff; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. r 

DANIEL LESTER. 
Mr. WADE also introduced a bill (H. R. 6799) granting a pension to 


Daniel Lester; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
ELIZABETH J. RAY. 

Mr. WADE also introdaced a bill (H. R. 6800) for the relief of Eliza- 
beth J. Ray; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

ELANDER M. MOONEYHAN. 

Mr. WADE also introduced a bill (H. R. 6801) granting a pension to 
Elander M. Mooneyhan; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES WATSON. 

Mr. WADE also introduced a bill (H. R. 6802) to restore to the pen- 
sion-roll the name of James Watson; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

FORT OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska, introduced a bill (H. R. 6803) to provide 
for the sale of the site of Fort Omaha, Nebraska, the sale or removal 
of the improvements thereof, and for a new site and the construction 
of suitable buildings thereon; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 

LOUISA A. PHILLIPS. 

Mr. DORSEY introduced a bill (H. R. 6804) to increase the pension 
of Louisa A. Phillips, widow of James C. Phillips, lieutenant Com- 
pany G, Ninety-fourth Regiment New York Volunteers; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


M. WETZEL. 


Mr. DORSEY also introduced a bill (H. R. 6805) to increase the 
pension of M. Wetzel, late private Company I, Thirty-ninth Regiment 
Illinois Infantry; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

FREDERICK HEINE. 

Mr. DORSEY also introduced a bill (H. R. 6806) to increase the 
pension of Frederick Heine, late of Company A, One hundred and 
nineteenth Illinois Cavalry; which was read a first and second time, 
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referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 


HENRY A. PIERCE. 


Mr. DORSEY also introduced a bill (H. R. 6807) granting a pension 
to Henry A. Pierce, late of Company K, Second Nebraska Cavalry; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


BARNY H. RIEPE. 


Mr. DORSEY also introduced a bill (H. R. 6808) granting a pension 
to Barny H. Riepe,late private Company I, Tenth Regiment Illinois 
Cavalry; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


JOHN R. HERRON. 


Mr. DORSEY also introduced a bill (H. R. 6809) granting a pension 
to John R. Herron, late private Company A, Ninth Iowa Cavalry; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT CONCORD, N. H. 

Mr. GALLINGER introduced a bill (H. R. 6810) to increase the 
appropriation for the erection of a public building at Concord, State of 
New ire; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and ordered to be 
printed. 

JAMES ANDERSON. 

Mr. GALLINGER also introduced a bill (H. R. 6811) granting a 
pension to James Anderson, late of Company B, Fourth Regiment New 
ferred toth Volunteers; which was read a and second time, re- 
fe to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MARGARET LUCAS. 


Mr. HAYNES introduced a bill (H. R. 6812) grating a pension to 
8 Lucas; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


AMERICAN PORK IN EUROPE, 


Mr. PHELPS submitted the following resolution; which was read, 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and is hereby, requested to transmit, 
not incompatible with the public interest, copies ofall correspondence between 
is De) ent and the representatives of France, Germany, Austria, and any 
—.— country which has ally or cate tea restricted the importa- 
85 of American pork, referring to the facts of such exclusion or restriction and 
e reasons for. 


Mr. PHELPS. I also send to the Clerk’s desk a memorial of the 
State board of agriculture of New Jersey, and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. It concerns an important subject— 
the exclusion of American pork from some of the markets in Europe. 
It will not occupy more than twenty-five lines. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, and was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
It is as follows: 


To the Senate and House o) eee of the 
Un Slates in National Congress assembled : 
Whereas the extreme low price of pork (which is one of the largest crops 
the American farmer) is seriously affecting the profits of agriculture in this ene coun- 


sat Sid the President, in his recent message to Congress, says: “I regret to 
say that the restrictions upon the importation of our pork into France continue, 
notwithstanding the abundant demonstration of the absence of sanitary danger 

in its use, but I entertain strong hopes that, with a better understanding of the 
matter, this vexatious rohibition will er removed, It would be pleasing to be 
able to say asmuch wi rae, parent „Austria, and other countries where 
aoe 1 Lapesa are absolutely — without present prospect of reason- 
able change; 

Whereas the President does not in his m give the information as to 
the reasons or cause why American pok is utely excluded in Germany, 
Austria, and other countries: Therefo: 

Resolved, That the State board 5 of New Jersey do 5 
quest our representatives in Congress to make diligent inv: this 
matter, and endeavor to secure such changes as may be necessary 88 
this a industry from the restrictions now imposed upon it by other 
countries, 

By order of the New Jersey State board of agriculture. 

44 E. BUR ROUGH, President. 

est: 


WM. S. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
CHARLES FOX. 
Mr. PHELPS also introduced a bill (H. R. 6813) granting a pension 


to Charles Fox; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


STEPHEN SMITH. 

Mr. RICE (by Mr. PHELPS) introduced ẹ bill (H. R. 6814) granting 
a pension to Stephen Smith; which was real a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


ROBERT BOYD. 


Mr. PIDCOCK introduced a bill (H. R. 6815) granting a pension to 
Robert Boyd; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


ANDREW MUCKLIN. 
Mr, PIDCOCK also introduced a bill (H. R. 6816) granting a pen- 
sion to Andrew Mucklin; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


THOMAS BROWN. 
Mr. PIDCOCK also introduced a bill (H. R. 6817) granting a pen- 
sion to Thomas Brown; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


CYRENIUS G. STRYKER. 
Mr. PIDCOCK also introduced a bill (H. R. 6818) granting a pen- 
sion to Cyrenius G. Stryker; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 


printed. 
WILLIAM CONNER. 
Mr. PIDCOCK also introduced a bill (H. R. 6819) granting a pension 
to William Conner; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


AUGUSTUS HONEYMAN. 
Mr. PIDCOCK also introduced a bill (H. R. 6820) granting a pen- 
sionto Augustus Honeyman; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pension, and ordered to be printed. 


BENJAMIN F. WEAN. 

Mr. PIDCOCK also introduced a bill (H. R. 6821) granting a pension 
to Benjamin F. Wean; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN B. FULLER. 

Mr. PIDCOCK also introduced a bill (H. R. 6822) granting a pension 
to John B. Fuller; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

PETER P. HOFFMAN. 

Mr. PIDCOCK also introduced a bill (H. R. 6823) granting a pension 
to Peter P. Hoffman; which was read a first and second time, referred ` 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES SAVERCOOL. 

Mr. PIDCOCK also introduced a bill (H. R. 6824) granting 
to James Savercool; which was read a first and second time, ee 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES R. BAYLOR. . 

Mr. PIDCOCK also introduced a bill (H. R. 6825) granting a pension 
to James R. Baylor; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

POST-OFFICE BUILDING, JERSEY CITY. 

Mr. McA DOO introduced a bill (H. R. 6826) U e 

for extending and repairing the post-office building at Jersey City, N. 
J.; which was read a first and second time, referrred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, and ordered to be printed. 
PENSIONS. 
Mr. McADOO also introduced a bill (H. R. 6827) concerning 


pen: 
of | sions to surviving and dependent parents of deceased soldiers whose only 


sons were disabled in the service of the United States; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN GODSON. 

Mr, MULLER introduced a bill (H. R. 6828) granting a pension to 
John Godson, late of the United States Navy; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

BALDWIN CANN. 

Mr. BLISS introduced a bill (H. R. 6829) for the relief of Baldwin 
Cann, late first lientenant Fourth New York Cavalry; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
and ordered to be printed. 

SAMUEL HEIN. 

Mr. HEWITT introduced a bill (H. R. 6830) for the relief of Samuel 
Hein; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

BUSINESS OF TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. HEWITT (by request) also introduced a bill (H. R. 6831) to fa- 
cilitate the business of the ent; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and ordered to be printed. 

CATHARINE SATTLER. 


Mr. DOWDNEY introduced a bill (H. R. 6832) granting a pension to 
Mrs. Catharine Sattler; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

ATTENDANTS IN UNITED STATES COURTS. 
r. ADAMS, of New York, introduced a bill (H. R. 6833) to regu- 
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late the compensation of attendants of the courts of the United States; 


which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Department of Justice, and ordered to be printed. 
HENRY OSTERHELD. 


Mr. STAHLNECKER introduced a bill (H. R. 6834) for the relief of 
Henry Osterheld; which was read a first and seeond time, referred to 
the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

F. G. WILLIAMS. 


Mr. TIMOTHY J. CAMPBELL introduced a bill (H. R. 6835) for the 
relief of F. G. Williams, administrator of Mrs. J. P. Williams, deceased; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

JOSEPH DICKINSON. 


Mr. MERRIMAN (by Mr. Tnrornx J. CAMPBELL) introduced a bill 
(H. lt. 6836) authorizing the President to place Joseph Dickinson, late 
a lieutenant-colonel and assistant adjutan: United States volun- 
teers, on the retired-list of the United States Army; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed. 

. JANE YOUNG. 

Mr. FELIX CAMPBELL introduced a bill (H. R. 6837) to place 
Jane Young, widow of Adam Young, late master-at-arms United States 
Navy, on the pension-rolls; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES A. WHALEN. 


Mr. FELIX CAMPBELL also introduced a bill (H. R. 6838) for the 
relief of James A. Whalen; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN NEARY. 

Mr. SWINBURNE introduced a bill (H. R. 6839) to the name 
of John Neary on the Army retired-list; which was a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 


to be printed. 
SARAH WILLIAMS VERY. 
Mr. SWINBURNE also ee a bill (H. R. 6840) for the relief of 
Sana Williams Very; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


EXPERIENCE S. MILLER. 
Mr. SWINBURNE also introduced a bill (H. R. 6841) for the relief of 


Experience S. Miller; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


WILLARD SHELDON. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of New York, introduced a bill (H. R. 6842) restor- 
ing to the pension-roll Willard Sheldon; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

ARCHIBALD DONNELLY. 

Mr. JAMES (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6843) for the re- 
lief of Archibald Donnelly; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


LEGRAND E. SCRAFFORD AND OTHERS. 


Mr. PARKER introduced a bill (H. R. 6844) for the relief of Legrand 
E. Scrafford & Co. and others; which was read a first and second time, 
referred, by unanimous consent, to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and ordered to be printed. 


HELEN WAYNE. 


Mr. PAYNE introduced a bill (H. R. 6845) granting a ion to 
Helen Wayne, widow of Robert Wayne, late private Ninth New York 
Heavy Artillery ; which was read a first and second time, e to 


the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
BETSEY WESTOVER. 

Mr. PAYNE also introduced a bill (H. R. 6846) granting a pension to 
Betsey Westover, widow of Diodorus Westover, late a private United 
States Army in the war of 1812; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


PROTECTION OF DISTILLERIES, ETC. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina, introduced a bill (H. R. 
6847) to amend section 3332 of the Revised Statutes so as to effectually 
poros the wrongful seizing, mutilation, or destruction ofstillsand other 

istilling sitions and to punish revenue officers guilty of violating 
these prohibitions ; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on the J udiciary, and ordered"to be printed. 
DISTILLERY STOREKEEPERS. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina, also introduced a bill (H. R. 
6848) to amend section 3255 of the Revised Statutes soas to provide for 
the abolition of storekeepers at small distilleries, and for other purposes; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 


P FOR VIOLATIONS OF REVENUE LAWS. 


Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina, also introduced a bill (H. R. 
6849) to mitigate the severity and to moderate the horrors and cruelty 
of the punishments imposed for violations of the internal- revenue laws; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 


GARY DONALDSON. 


Mr. WEST introduced a bill (H. R. 6850) granting a pension to Gary 
Donaldson; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


ANDREW ALBBRO. 


Mr. WEST also introduced a bill (H. R. 6851) for the relief of An- 
drew Albro; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL-REVENUE LAWS. 


Mr. REID, of North Carolina, introduced a bill (H. R. 6852) to re- 
duce the number of internal-revenue officers, reduce the tax on fruit- 
brandy, provide a better and more economical administration of the 
internal-revenue laws, and for other purposes; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
ordered to be printed. 


BLAIR EDUCATIONAL BILL. 


Mr. REID, of North Carolina, also submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was referred to the Committee on Rules: 


Resolution Peryoga the Committee on Education to report Senate bill 194, 
entitled “A bill to aid in the establishment and temporary support of common 
schools," and commonly known as the Blair bill. 


Whereas during the first session of the Aap ang Congress, in the month 
of April, 1884, the Senate passed and sent to the House of Representatives for its 
concurrence a bill similar to the one referred to in the title above mentioned, 
which said bill was never acted upon by the House of Representatives during 

the said session, nor at the second session of said Congress; and 

Whereas the Senate has recently passed said Senate bill 194, sod sent it to the 
House of Representatives, ory —— concurrence therein; and 

Whereas it is reported that the House Committee on Education has poned 
the consideration of said bill until the third Monday of April pel a time when 
the session may be too far advanced and the Calendar 4 the House too much 
crowded to secure a arouse consideration of said bill; 

Whereas the Legislature of the States of Virginia, i Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
Kentucky mer ee an Representati instructed their Senators 


ves 


Congress | in temporary Federal aid to the common schools 
pia a ste es; 
S ntendentsof 8 ancy Dose for perry of or MET 
lana View Viainie, Wet V re mth Carolina, Flori 


Mississippi, Lou i, Lou ‘kansas, Missouri, Tennessee, and . — eee 
as a committee to represent the educational convention assemb! 
States at Atlanta, Ga., have heretofore memorialized Congress, —.— forth the 
immediate and pressing educational wants of the Southern States of the Union 
bon, Sad speedy action in aid thereof; and 

of said bill would enable the States hereinbefore men- 
vantages of a 88 See, 8 
— . —— or 
on the farms, and have not the means requisite to provide an elementary edu- 


cation; and 
Whereas it is undemocra’ unrepublican, unjust, and unfair,as well to the 
constituents of members of this House who represent the States above named 
as to the poor children of the whole Union, more y to those residing in 
the South, who are without the necessary facilities of a ee educa- 
tion, to prevent action on said bill by unusual delay in reporting on the pane, 
and not allowing a full and fair discussion and consideration thereof by th 


* Therefore 
Be it resolved, Th hat the Committee on Education, to whom was referred said 
Senate bill 194. directed to report the same to the House forthwith with such 
recommendations as to said committee may seem proper. 
INLAND WATER WAY FROM NEW YORK TO FLORIDA. 


Mr. SKINNER introduced a bill (H. R. 6853) to provide an inland 


water way from New York to Florida; which was read a first and sec- 
ond ti referred to the Committee on Railways and Canals, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


BARKER, WILLIAMS, AND OTHERS. 

Mr. COX introduced a bill (H. R. 6854) for the relief of Barker 
Williams, and others; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

CIVIL SERVICE. 

Mr. COX also introduced a bill (H. R. 6855) to secure an equitable 
classification and compensation of certain officers of the United States; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service, and ordered to be printed. 

W. T. SAND. 


Mr. COWLES introduced a bill (H. R. 6856) granting a pension to 
W. T. Sand; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

STOREKEEPERS. 8 

Mr. COWLES also introduced a bill (H. R. 6857) to amend section 
3255 of the Revised Statutes and to abolish storekeepers at whisky 
distilleries of the capacity of ten bushels per day or less; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and ordered to be printed. 
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AMENDMENT TO RULE XXXIV. 
Mr. HILL submitted the following resolution; which was referred to 
the Committee on Rules: 


Resolved, That Rule XXXIV of the House of Representatives be so amended 
as to read as follows: 

After the word “consideration,” in line 14, add.“ and the Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture, Commissioner of the General Land Office, Commissioner of Patents, 
Commissioner of Pensions, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 


DENNIS O'NEILL AND OTHERS. 


Mr. HILL also introduced a bill (H. R. 6858) for the relief of Dennis 
O'Neill, Josiah L. Venable, George H. Boston, James A. Jennefer, 
Otho Branson, William Blake, and James W. Davenport, Dennis 
O'Neill & Co., contractors; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District, of Columbia, and ordered to be 
printed. 

MARION BROWN. 

Mr. EZRAB. TAYLOR, introduced a bill (H. R. 6859) granting a pen- 
sion to Marion Brown; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JOSEPH ANZER. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR also introduced a bill (H. R. 6860) granting 
a pension to Joseph Anzer; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

EDWARD A. SMITH. - 
Mr. BUTTERWORTH introduced a bill (H. R. 6861) for the relief 
of the legal representatives of Edward A. Smith, of Cincinnati, Ohio; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 
E. G. CARPENTER. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH also introduced a bill (H. R. 6862) for the re- 
lief of E. G. Carpenter, of Cincinnati, Ohio; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be 
printed. 

FRANCIS DAUM. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH (by request) also introduced a bill (H. R. 
6863) granting a pension to Francis Daum, of Cincinnati, Ohio; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM WILLSON. 

Mr. McKINLEY introduced a bill (H. R. 6864) granting a pension 
to William Willson; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

THOMAS D. SHAW. 

Mr. McKINLEY also introduced a bill (H. R. 6865) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Thomas D. Shaw; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

GEORGE W. HAND. 

Mr. McKINLEY also introduced a bill (H. R. 6866) to remove cha: 
of desertion against the record of George W. Hand; which was a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed. 

MRS. ALMIRA V. BROWN. 

Mr. WILKINS introduced a bill (H. R. 6867)-for the relief of Mrs. 
Almira V. Brown; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

WILBUR F. HINMAN. 

Mr. FORAN introduced a bill (H. R. 6868) for the relief of Wilbur 
F. Hinman; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


HARRY BARTON. 


Mr. FORAN submitted the following resolution; which was referred 
to the Committee on Accounts: 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to pay to Harry Barton $600, the difference between his pay asa 
folder at per annum and that of a clerk in the folding-room at from 
March 10, 1884, to March 10, 1886, and the amount herein authorized and directed 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the House and be made immediately 
available, subject to the approval of the Committee on Accounts. 


INTERNATIONAL SHEEP AND WOOL SHOW, PHILADELPHIA. 


Mr. IKE H. TAYLOR introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 138) 
to print 10,000 copies of the report of the Commissioner of Agriculture 
on the international sheep and wool show held in Philadelphia in Sep- 
tember, 1880; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Printing, and ordered to be printed. 

UNRESTRICTED COINAGE OF SILVER DOLLARS. 

Mr. LITTLE introduced a bill (H. R. 6869) relative to the unre- 

stricted coinage of silver dollars on an international ratio; which was 


read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures, and ordered to be printed. 


HENRY NEWYEAR. 


Mr. LITTLE also introduced a bill (H. R. 6870) for the relief of 
Henry Newyear; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

MIRIAN JUDY POST, d. A. R., BLOOMINGBURG, OHIO. 

Mr. LITTLE also introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 139) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to furnish Mirian Judy Post, Grand Army 
of the Republic, of Bloomingburg, Ohio, twelve condemned musketa, 
and accouterments; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN BR. BROWN. 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, introduced a bill (H. R. 6871) for the re- 
lief of John R. Brown; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

ALEXANDER M. WHITTAKER. 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6872) for 
the relief of Alexander M. Whittaker; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 

CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Mr. RANDALL introduced a bill (H. R. 6873) relating to the con- 
struction of public buildings; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

AXEL W. ANDERSON. 

Mr. RANDALL also introduced a bill (H. R. 6874) granting a pen- 
sion to Axel W. Anderson; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

SCHOONER PETER D. LAMBERT. 


Mr. RANDALL also introduced a bill (H. R. 6875) referring the 
claim of Arthur P. Paynter for damages to the schooner Peter D. 
Lambert and cargo to the Court of Claims; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to 
be printed. 

COMMODORE WILLIAM T. TRUXTUN. 

Mr. SCOTT introduced a bill (H. R. 6876) for the relief of Commo- 
dore William T. Truxtun; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

MISS VIRGINIA GREER. 

Mr. SWOPE introduced a bill (H. R. 6877) for the relief of Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Greer; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN VOGEL. 

Mr. BOYLE introduced a bill (H. R. 6878) granting a pension to 
John Vogel; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

LOUIS GEHM. 

Mr. BOYLE also introduced a bill (H. R. 6879) granting a pension 
to Louis Gehm; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

P. A. HIGHT. 

Mr. BOYLE also introduced a bill (H. R. 6880) granting a pension 
to P. A. Hight; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

ELIZA A. BOWLEN. 

Mr. BOYLE also introduced a bill (H. R. 6881) granting a pension 
to Eliza A. Bowlen; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MICHAEL RICE. 

Mr. BOYLE also introduced a bill (H. R. 6882) granting a pension 
to Michael Rice; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

< HENRY O'NEAL. 

Mr. BOYLE also introduced a bill (H. R. 6883) granting a pension 
to Henry O'Neal; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

I. M. AND S. T. GRAY. 


Mr. BOYLE also introduced a bill (H. R. 6884) for the relief of I. M. 
and S. T. Gray; which was read a first and second time, referred to th 
Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. : 

CLARA GEISER. 

Mr. ERMENTROUT introduced a bill (H. R. 6885) granting a pen- 
sion to Clara Geiser; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


H. S. GAUL. 


Mr. ERMENTROUT also introduced a bill (H. R. 6886) granting a 
pension to H. S. Gaul; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
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REBECCA RHOADS, 

Mr. ERMENTROUT also introduced a bill (H. R. 6887) granting a 
pension to Rebecca Rhoads, dependent mother of John G. Rhoads; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 

_Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


WILLIAM P. WITHEROW. 


Mr. JACKSON introduced a bill (H. R. 6888) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the record of William P. Witherow and grant him an 
honorable discharge; which was read a first and second time, referred 
tothe Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM FORD. 

Mr. JACKSON also introduced a bill (H. R. 6889) granting a pension 
to William Ford; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

AMANDA F? WILSON. 

Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania, introduced a bill (H. R. 6890) grant- 
ing a pension to Amanda F, Wilson, widow of John G. Wilson, com- 
pany K, One hundred and fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

GEORGE W. KLINESMITH. 


Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6891) to 
increase the pension of George W. Klinesmith, late a private Company 
H, Twenty-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
and ordered to be printed. 

THOMPSON CREAMER. 

Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6892) to 
increase the pension of Thompson Creamer, late a private Company H, 
One hundred and ninetieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JOSEPH ROCKEL. 

Mr. STORM introduced a bill 455 R. 6893) granting a pension to 
Joseph Rockel; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

SALLY ANN RUSE. 


Mr. OSBORNE introduced a bill (H. R. 6894) for the relief of Sally 
Ann Ruse, mother of George A. Ruse, deceased, late a lieutenant in 
Company D, One hundred and forty-third R ent Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteers; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

SARAH HARBAUGH. 

Mr. BAYNE introduced a bill (H. R. 6895) granting a pension to 
Sarah Harbaugh, widow of George F. Harbaugh; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
and ordered to be printed. 

PETER ELSER. 

Mr. BOUND introduced a bill (H. R. 6896) to increase the pension 
of Peter Elser, Two hundred and first iment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


HENRY HIPPLE. ` 
Mr. BOUND also introduced a bill (H. R. 6897) granting a pension 
to Henry Hipple, late of Company H, One hundred and seventh Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteers; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committeeon Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


THOMAS CONNELLY. 

Mr. BOUND also introduced a bill (H. R. 6898) to remove the onago 
of desertion from the military record of Thomas Connelly, Company G, 
Ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 

HUGH DONLY. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania, introduced a bill (H. R.6899) to al- 
low prte Hugh Donly for his services as a soldier the same as if he 
had borne on the muster-rolls of his company; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and 
ordered to be printed. 

NAVY WARRANT OFFICERS. 


Mr. HARMER introduced a bill (H. R. 6900) giving rank to warrant 
officers of the United States Navy; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 

CONVEYANCE, ETC., OF REAL ESTATE IN THE DISTRICT. 

Mr. HEMPHILL (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6901) to 
amend the law in relation to the conveyance and devise of real estate 
in tho District of Columbia; which was read a first and second time, 


referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, and ordered to 
be printed. 


POLICE COURT OF THE DISTRICT. 

Mr. HEMPHILL also introduced a bill (H. R. 6902) to abolish the 
police court and office of justice of the peace in and for the District of 
Columbia and for other purposes; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

DR. JOHN TEMPLETON. 

Mr. PETTIBONE introduced a bill (H. R. 6903) for the relief of Dr. 
John Templeton; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

G. T. LARKIN. 

Mr. HEMPHILL introduced a bill (H. R. 6904) for the relief of G. 
T. Larkin; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


WILKINS W. WAGGONER. 

Mr. CALDWELL introduced a bill (H. R. 6905) for the relief of Wil- 
kins W. Waggoner; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

WAR CLAIMS, 

Mr. RICHARDSON introduced a bill (H. R. 6906) to authorize the 
auditing and allowance of claims for use and occupation or destruction 
of buildings in the late war which were used alone for educational or 
religious purposes; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


CHARLES M. KENNERLY. 

Mr. JOHN M, TAYLOR introduced a bill (H. R. 6907) for the relief 
of Charles M. Kennerly, of Henry County, Tennessee; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

N. H. WHITLOW. 

Mr. JOHN M. TAYLOR also introduced a bill (H. R. 6908) for the 
relief of N. H. Whitlow; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

RICHARD ODLE. 

Mr. JOHN M. TAYLOR also introduced a bill (H. R. 6909) for the 
relief of Richard Odle, of Benton County, Tennessee; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and 
ordered to be printed. 

R. N. PAYNE. 

Mr. JOHN M. TAYLOR also introduced a bill (H. R. 6910) for the 
relief of R. N. Payne, of Carroll County, Tennessee; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and 
ordered to be printed. . 

V. B. WALKER. 

Mr. JOHN M. TAYLOR also introduced a bill (H. R. 6911) for the 
relief of V. B. Walker; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

ROBERT LINGAR. 

Mr. HOUK introduced a bill (H. R. 6912) granting a pension to Rob- 
ert Lingar; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

ENOCH CRAWFORD. 

Mr. HOUK also introduced a bill (H. R. 6913) for the relief of Enoch 
Crawford; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

RICHARD G. SILARP, 

Mr. HOUK also introduced a bill (H. R. 6914) granting a pension to 
Richard G. Sharp; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


ABRAM HAMMOND. 
Mr. HOUK also introduced a bill (H. R. 6915) for the relief of Abram 
Hammond; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


A COMMON STANDARD SILVER COIN. 

Mr. REAGAN (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6916) to provide 
for a conference of the American nations on a common standard silver 
coin, and for other purposes; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, and 
ordered to be printed. 

THE RETIRED-LIST OF THE ARMY. 

Mr. REAGAN also presented the following resolution; which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

Be it resolved by the House of Representatives, That the Secretary of War be re- 

nested to transmit to the House of Representatives a full and complete list of 

e officers now on the retired-list of Army, with their respective rank or 

d the e reasons and 


relative rank, their annual pay and allowance, an 
grounds upon which they were placed on the retired-list, 
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JUDICIAL SALES. 

Mr. THROCKMORTON introduced a bill (H. R. 6917) to provide 
for the protection of the interests of the United States in judicial sales, 
sales by receivers or mortgagees; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 


LEWIS M. STRONG. 


Mr. GROUT introduced a bill (H. R. 6918) to increase the pension 
of Lewis M. Strong; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


SARAH ANN WILLIAMS. 


Mr. GROUT also introduced a bill (H. R. 6919) granting a pension 
to Sarah Ann Williams; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


MICHAEL MANNING, 

Mr. STEWART, of Vermont, introduced a bill (H. R. 6920) grant- 
ing a pension to Michael Manning; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

MAURICE REEDY. 

Mr. STEWART, of Vermont (by request), also introduced a bill (H. 
R. 6921) granting a pension to Maurice Reedy; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM JOSLIN, 

Mr. STEWART, of -Vermont, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6922) 
for the relief of William Joslin; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM M. LINDNER. 

Mr. LIBBEY introduced a bill (H. R. 6923) to increase the pension 
of William M. Lindner; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed, 

THE GOSPORT NAVY-YARD. 

Mr. LIBBEY also presented a joint resolution of the General Assem- 
bly of Virginia, requesting the Secretary of the Navy to make the 
Gosport (Norfolk) navy-yard the central navy-yard of the country; 
which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


BUSINESS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. BARBOUR offered the following resolution; which was referred 
to the Committee on Rules: 


Resolved, That the second Monday of each calendar month hereafter durin, 
the continuance of the Forty-ninth Congress, after the call of States and 
tories for bills and joint resolutions, be, and the same hi is, set apart for the 
fe pep yee oh such business as may be presented by the Committee on the Dis- 
t 0 um bia, 


JOHN W. FAIRFAX. 

Mr. BARBOUR also introduced a bill (H. R. 6924) for the relief of 
John W. Fairfax; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 

CHARLES W. ADAMS. 

Mr. BARBOUR (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6925) for the 
relief of Charles W. Adams; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

HENRY APPLE, 

Mr. TRIGG introduced a bill (H. R. 6926) grantinga pension to 
Apple; which was read a first and second time, referred tothe Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

HENRY G. DENNIS. 

Mr. TRIGG also introduced a bill (H. R. 6927) for the relief of Henry 
G. Dennis, of Giles County, Virginia; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

HENRY T. HARTMAN. 
Mr. TUCKER introduced a bill (H. R. 6928) for the relief of Henry 


T. Hartman; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Patents, and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF REVISED STATUTES. 

Mr. TUCKER introducted a bill (H. R. 6929) to repeal sections 1767, 
1768, 1769, 1770, 1771, and 1772 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 

COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Mr. WISE introduced a bill (H. R. 6930) to aid in the establishment 
and temporary support of common schools; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Education, and ordered to 
be printed. 

MAURICE RUDDLESDEN. 
Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia, introduced a resolution for the relief 


of Maurice Ruddlesden; which was referred to the Committee on Ac- 
counts, and ordered to be printed. 


JOHN HENRY BALL. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6931) 
to remove the charge of desertion from John Henry Ball, of Company 
D, Seventh Regiment West Virginia Cavalry; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 

J. A. PETTY. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6932) 
granting a pan to J. A. Petty, late a private in Company B, Sixth 
Regiment West Virginia Infantry; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

3 JOHN HARRIS MARPLE. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6933) 
granting a pension to John Harris Marple, of Company A, Seventeenth 
West Virginia Volunteers; which’ was referred to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 3 

DAVID LATTIN. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6934) 
granting a ion to David Lattin, a member of Company G, Fifth 
West Virginia Infantry; which was read a firstand second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


WILLIAM J. CLARK. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia, also introduced a bill (H. R. 6935) 
granting a n to William J. Clark, of Company B, Eleventh Regi- 
ment West Virginia Volunteers; which was read a and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed, 

JACOB E. ISRAEL. 

antiog a pension to Jacob Er LAAN late of Company M, Fin: Regi 
granting a pension aco te o mpany i- 
ment West Virginia Cavalry; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


CONSTRUCTION OF NAVAL VESSELS. 
Mr. GOFF submitted the following resolution; which was referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be directed to inform the House of 
Representatives of the present condition of the Chicago, Boston, and Atlanta; 
what progress has been made in their construction ; what obstacles, if any, exist 
to early completion, and when in his S ena they will be ready to be 

in commission. Also that he inform e House what steps have been 
en toward the construction of the two cruisers . 
by the act of 1 * 3, 1885, in what manner they are to built, when work 


spon them will be commenced, and what time will be required in completing 
em. 


GEORGE D. PAUL. 

Mr. BRAGG introduced a bill (H. R. 6937) for the relief of George D. 
Paul, of the Fourth Michigan Volunteers; which was read a first and 
second time, referred tothe Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 

JOHN A. MELLON. 

Mr. BEAN introduced a bill (H. R. 6938) for the relief of John A. 
Mellon for loss of boat; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

ARTESIAN WELLS. 

Mr. BEAN also introduced a bill (H. R. 6939) to encourage the sink- 
ing of artesian wells west of the Mississippi River; which was read a 
a and second time, referred to the Committee on the Territories, 
and ordered to be printed. 

HENRY GREBE. 


Mr. GIFFORD introduced a bill (H. R. 6940) for the relief of Henry 
Grebe, acting second lieutenant of the Ninety-third United States Col- 
ored try; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed, 


CORPORATIONS IN TERRITORIES. 

Mr. GIFFORD also introduced a bill (H. R. 6941) to amend section 
1889 of the Revised Statutes of the United States relating to the Leg- 
islative Assemblies of Territories creating corporations; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the Territories, 
and ordered to be printed, y 

EDUCATION IN TERRITORIES. | 

Mr. GIFFORD also introduced a bill (H. R. 6942) to set apart sec- 
tion 36, township 111, range 62, Dakota Territory, for educational 
purposes; which was read a and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 

FREDERICK VOLLRATH, { 

Mr. GIFFORD also introduced a bill (H. R. 6943) granting a pen- 
sion to Frederick Vollrath; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

GUTTMAN, FRIEDMAN & CO, \ 

Mr. JOSEPH introduced a bill (H. R. 6944) for the relief of Gutt- 
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mann, Friedman & Co.; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 
AUGUSTIN LACOME & BROTHER. 
Mr. JOSEPH also introduced a bill (H. R. 6945) for the relief of Au- 
E Which was read a first and second time, re- 
erred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


HEIRS OF JUAN MARIA BACA. 

Mr. JOSEPH also introduced a bill (H. R. 6946) for the relief of the 
heirs of Juan Maria Baca, deceased; which was and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

HEIRS OF GASPAR ORTIZ Y ALARID. 

Mr. JOSEPH also introduced a bill (H. R. 6947) for the relief of the 
heirs of Gaspar Ortiz y Alarid, deceased; which was read a first and 
Morona ume referred Ts stip ORAINA oa ee and ordered to be 
p 

PUBLIC BUILDING, FORT WORTH, TEX. 

Mr. WELLBORN introduced a bill (H. R. 6948) for the erection of a 
public building at Fort Worth, Tex.; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
and ordered to be printed. 

THOMAS I. PATTERSON. 

Mr. NEECE introduced a bill (H. R. 6949) to increase the pension 
of Thomas I. Patterson; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

FREDERICK STEPP. 

Mr. NEECE also introduced a bill (H. R. 6950) granting a pension 
to Frederick Stepp; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

WERNER LENTZ. 

Mr. MORRISON introduced a bill (H. R. 6951) for the relief of Wer- 
ner Lentz; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

CHARLES RIDDLE. 

Mr. McCREARY (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6952) grant- 
ing a pension to Charles Riddle; which was read a first and second 
— referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 


DEFICIENCY CLAIMS, POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. TAULBEE introduced a bill R. 6953) to 8 a 58 
of money to pay deficiency claims the Post-Office 
prior to July 1, 1882; which was read a first and second time, guia 
to the Committee on "Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

JOSEPH T, BOYD. 

Mr. SYMES introduced a bill (H. R. 6954) for the relief of Joseph 
T. Boyd; which was read a first and second e, referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, kod daliri Ws ta DnA. 

ZENAS BIGELOW. 

Mr. SYMES also introduced a bill (H. R. 6955) for the relief of 
Zenas Bigelow; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
e te avalia Panona, unt ordered W Da inter: 

JERUSHA SPARKS. 

Mr. HERMAN introduced a bill (H. R. 6956) fo y eet 
rusha Sparks, surviving widow of A. J. polon, deceased, for 
i erritory in 18885 gent 4 


and second time, referred to ‘he Committee on ‘Claims, 
and ordered to be printed. 
GARRETT CROCKETT. 

Mr. HERMAN also introduced a bill (H. R. 6957) for pee to 
Garrett Crockett, of Josephine County, State of Oregon, o 
$3,600 for x ee destroyed by hostile Indians in Southern Oregon 
in 1855; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


HERMANN BAUMHAGER. 
Mr. HERMAN also introduced a bill (H. R, ae for increase of pen- 
sa Carang late war) of Hermann h was read a first 
second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
. — to be printed. 
WYATT HARRIS. 

Mr. HERMAN also introduced a bill (H. R. 6959) for relief of Wy- 
att Harris, late captain of Company I, Twenty-fourth Regiment Infan- 
try Missouri Volunteers, and compensation for money and property 
taken from him by confederate officers while prisoner of war by capt- 
ure of Union forces at Union City, Tenn., by confederate troops under 
General N. B. Forrest; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

RIVER NAVIGATION IN OREGON. 

Mr. HERMAN also submitted the following resolution of inquiry; 
which was referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors: 

Resolved by the House af Representatives, That the Secretary of War be, and 


he is 1 


, requested to furnish this House with information as to the yea 
lage re lereased 


cost of 5 ship navigation above Portland to the 
ette Falls, on the Willamette River, in Oregon. 


ALBERT H. HUTCHINSON. 

Mr. BOUTELLE introduced a bill (H. R. 6960) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the record of Albert H. Hutchinson; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed. 

MEMBERS OF WYOMING COUNCIL, ETC. 

Mr. CAREY introduced a bill (H. R. 6961) to fix the number of mem- 
bers of the council and house of representatives of the Territory of 
Wyoming, and for other purposes; W which was read a first and second 
1 to the Committee on the Territories, and ordered to be 
prin 

CHARLES E. BLAKE. 

Mr. DINGLEY introduced a bill (H. R. 6962) granting a pension to 
Charles E. Blake; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

GILES THURTLEFF. 

Mr. DINGLEY also introduced a bill (H. R. 6963) granting a pension 
to Giles Thurtleff ; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

BOUNTY TO CERTAIN SOLDIERS LATE WAR. 

Mr. MILLIKEN introduced a bill (H. R. 6964) to amend an act ap- 
proved March 3, 1863, entitled ‘‘An act to authorize the employment 
of volunteers to aid in enforcing the laws and protecting public property, 
approved July 22, 1861,” so as toauthorize the payment of $100 boun 
to certain soldiers discharged for disability incurred while in the 
tary service; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

COURT-HOUSE, COLUMBIA COUNTY, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

Mr. VOORHEES introduced a bill (H. R. 6965) to authorize Columbia 
County in Washington Territory to issue bonds for the construction of 
a court-house; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on the Territories, and ordered to be printed. 

LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

Mr. VOORHEES also introduced a bill (H. R. errika aa 
time of meeting of the Legislative Assembly of Washington 
which was read a first and second time, referred ts the anties ta on 
the Territories, and ordered to be printed. 

POLYGAMY. 
Mr. VOORHEES also introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 140) 
an amendment to the Constitution ofthe United States prohib 
iting polygamy; which was read a first and second time, to the 
Committee on the J udiciary, and ordered to be printed. 
INDIAN ANNUITY GOODS AND OTHER SUPPLIES. 

Mr. HAILEY introduced a bill (H. R. 6967) to provide for advertis- 
ing and letting contracts for ishing annuity goods and other sup- 
plies to Indian and to provide for at Indian agen- 
cies; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

MARY RAINS. 

Mr. HAILEY also introduced a bill (H. R. 6968) to pay Mary Rains, 
of Idaho, for property destroyed by Indians in Idaho in 1879; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

SAMUEL F. ROWE. 

Mr. GUENTHER introduced a bill eal 6969) granting a pension 
to Samuel F. Rowe; which was read a and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES H. VAN WAGENEN, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE introduced a bill (H. R. 6970) for the relief of 
James H. Van W. en; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MICHAEL HARTMAN. 

Mr. DAVENPORT (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6971) for 
the relief of Michael Hartman; which was read a first and second 
less Se ih a the Committee on Military Nee and ordered to be 
printed. 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE MALL. 

Mr. SPRINGER introduced a bill (H. R. 6972) to enlarge the east- 
ern end of the Mall and to lay out an avenue through said Mall, and 
for other p ; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and ordered to be 


printed. 
Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to submit in connection with this bill 
some maps and other documents. 
The SPEAKER. They will be forwarded to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 
REPORT ON CONDITION OF INDIANS, ETC. 
Mr. HOLMAN, from the Select Committee on Expenditures for In- 
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dians and the Yellowstone Park, reported a bill (H. R. 6973) to pro- 
vide for the appointment of a commission to inspect and report on the 
condition of the Indians and Indian affairs, and for other purposes; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CANNON. I desire to ask the gentleman from Indiana if he 
now makes a report or merely introduces a bill? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I introduce a bill accompanied by a report. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman is now making the report of the 
select committee? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. I desire, Mr. Speaker, permission to present the 
views of myself and my colleague from Kansas, with the request that 
they may be printed to accompany the report of the committee, 

Mr. HOLMAN. I trust my friend will allow me a moment. I have 
treated that simply as a portion of the report of the committee, and 


report all together. 
Mr. CANNON. Very well. That is satisfactory. 


The SPEAKER. The views of the minority of the committee will, 
therefore, be printed with the report of the committee. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will proceed to call the committees, un- 
der the order of the House made on yesterday, for motions to suspend 
the rules. 

ALABAMA CLAIMS COMMISSION, 


The Committee on the Judiciary was called. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and put 
upon its passage the bill (H. R. 6661) to provide for closing up the busi- 
ness and paying the expenses of the Court of Commissioners of Alabama 
Claims, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, £c., That the proper accounting and disbursing officers of the 
Treasury be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to audit and py the 
compensation not already paid of assistant counsel on behalf of the United 
States, subordinate clerks, accountants, computants, expert examiners and as- 
sistant examiners, janitors, messengers, watchmen, and scrub-women employed 
by the Court of Commissioners of Alabama Claims prior to the Ist day of Jan- 
veer 1836, at the rate of compensation fixed by said court, and in accordance 
with vouchers approved by said court and certified by the presiding judge 
thereof, and also to audit and pay all other n expenses of said court up 
to the day last mentioned, approved and certified in the manner aforesaid, to 
be paid out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and to 
be reimbursed out of the unappropriated moneys of the Geneva award fund. 

Sec. 2. That the said accounting officers are hereby also directed to allow to 
Andrew H. Allen, in the settlement of his accounts with the Treasury 
ment under his appointment as 3 t, made by the Secretary of 
Stato on July 20, 1 all sums of money w he may have paid, covered by 
vouchers approved and certified as described in the preceding section, and also 
compensation for his services as such disbursing agent, at the rate fixed by the 
Secretary of State in his letter of May 2, 1883, up to the Ist day of January, 1886, 
so far as he has not already been paid. 

Sro. 3. That the powers of the clerk of said court are h extended for an 
additional period, not 8 from and after the termination of 


of State. The Secretary of State is he: a 

of all furniture and other property in and about the bi i pi 
by the said court, and which were procured for the use of the court and the 
officers and employés thereof, at such time and place and in such manner as 
shall deem most advantageous to the Government, and to cover the proceeds 
of such sale into the Treasury, 

Src. 4. That it is hereby made the duty of the 

sistance of the clerk of the said court, to immediately 
make an estimate of the cost and 


000; and that any sum which may remain 
of the amount so estimated and deducted from the said fund for the purpose 
named in this section shall be by the Secretary of State covered into the Treas- 
ury of the United States; and the said 58 State shall further make an 
estimate of the net amount which will probably be realized and covered into 
the Treasury from the sale of the furniture and property hereinbefore named. 

Sec. 5. That the amount which shall be paid out and distributed in payment 
and satisfaction of the judgments of the first and second class which are now ex- 
isting as rendered by the said court against the Geneva award fund, and in pay- 
ment of the expenses, salaries, and other outlays contemplated and provided for 
in this act, and in the act re-establishing the said court, approved June 5, 1882, 
shall be ascertained in the following manner: To the sum of $9,703,904.89, this 
being the amount of the said Geneva award fund remaining in the Treasury, as 
disclosed by the Treasury report of June 30, 1877, and the letter of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary of the House 
of Representatives dated April 22, 1884, shall be added the premium realized from 
the sale of certain bonds in which the said fund was invested, namely, the sum 
of $385,100.07, making 810,059 004.96; and to this sum shall further be added the 
estimated value of the said furnitrre and property, as provided for in section 4 


of this act; and from the aggregate sum so ascertained shall be subtracted the 


est cost of the services and expenses provided for being estimated in sec- 
tion 4 of this act, and also the amount provided for in section 1 of this act, to- 
gether with all the other expenses of the court ; and from the amount so ascer- 
tained shall be further deducted the aggregate of the judgments of the first class 
which hayealready been and the balance shall be applied as follows: First, 
to the payment of the j ents of the first class yet remaining unpaid as pro- 
vided fa said act, approved June 5, 1882,and the residue shall be out and 
distributed pro rata upon the judgments in favor of claimants of the second 
class,as provided in said last named act. And the amounts so ascertained as 
aforesaid are, for the purpose of making the payment aforesaid, hereby appro- 
priated out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

„ of Ohio. I would like to have some explanation of 
the bi 

Mr. COLLINS. I hope a second will be considered as ordered by 
consent. 

There was no objection, and a second was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rules thirty minutes are allowed for 
debate, fifteen minutes for and fifteen against the bill. The Chair will 
recognize the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. COLLINS] in support 
of the motion, and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WARNER] in oppo- 
sition. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I do not desire to debate the bill, but 
simply asked time so that an explanation might be given. 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not think, Mr. Speaker, that after a brief ex- 
planation of the terms of this bill there will be any opposition what- 
ever to its passage. Its sole purpose is to close up the business and 
make as speedy payment as possible of the funds committed to the 
Courtof Commissionersof Alabama Claims; and its passage is necessary 
for the purpose of that speedy payment, as well as for the settlement 
of some disputes which have arisen between the owners of this fund and 
the accounting officers of the Treasury. 

The fund stood in the United States Treasury on the 30th of June, 
1877, at $10,089, 004.96; that is the fund available for the distribution. 
From that date until the passage of the act of 1882 there was a very 
sharp contest among the different classes of claimants in and out of 
Congress for the distribution of that fund. 

The act of 1882 finally settled the policy of Congress on that point 
and formed a new court or commission for the distribution of the fand 
to two classes of claimants. That court, on the 31st of last December, 
finished its judicial work. The first-class claimants will be paid in 
full. The second-class claimants will receive about 54 per cent. of the 
claims approved. 

It seemed tothe committee, arerio mng over some six bills presented 
for their consideration, to be necessary and only necessary to accomplish 
three things by this bill, which was reported in lieu of all the others. 
First, to give sufficient time for the clerical work to be finished, which, 
we were satisfied, could not be done under the provisions of the act of 
1884 which limited it to the 30th day of May of the present year. There- 
fore this bill provides that an additional period, not exceeding two 
months, shall be given for finishing the clerical work of the court and 
transmitting its property and papers in good order to the State Depart- 
ment. 

In the second place, under the provisions of the acts of 1882 and 
1884 subordinate officers found necessary to be employed by the 
court were not provided for. The court assumed the ibility of 
employing a sufficient force to do the business, and the amount for 
their payment until last September was favorably passed upon by all 
the accounting officers by the Secretary of State and by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. From the time that their accounts were suspended 
down to the time that the court ceased its judicial work they were 
paid counsel representing the vast majority of the creditors of the 
fund, who decided in behalf of all the creditors that these subordinate 
officers were necessary, that their compensation was reasonable, and 
that the court could not finish its business without employing them. 

We providein the third place for immediately ascertaining what that 
funds be; we provide the Secretary of State shall appraise the value 
of the property on hand and add it to the fund, subtracting $15,000 to 
pay for closing up the court for a period not ex ing six months, and 
that the balance shall be immediately available for distribution among 
those who shall have proved their claims. The creditors of the fund 
are unanimous in desiring to have these payments made. They make 
them out of their own pockets. It costs the United States nothing. 
And the Committee on the Judiciary were unanimous in deciding that 
this bill was necessary, and that no other bills were necessary in order 
to reopen the vexed question as to who should have title to this fund. 
The claims have all been 1 under sanction of Congress at the 
expense of the litigants; and we believe that this Congress should close 
the long chapter which began at Geneva and should end here. 

Mr. TUCKER. An administration de bonis non. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I understand this bill makes no appropri- 
ation out of the Treasury outside of the fund itself? 

Mr. COLLINS. Not one cent. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I yield my time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion made by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. COLLINS] to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill, with the verbal amendments appearing upon the face of the 
bill, two words having been corrected. 
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The question having been taken, two-thirds voted in the affirmative; 
and the bill was passed. 


RECEIVERS OF NATIONAL BANKS, 


The Committee on Banking and Uurrency was called. 

Mr. MILLER. I move to d the rules and pass tho bill (S. 
1136) additional to an act entitled ‘‘An act to provide a national cur- 
rency secured by a pledge of United States bonds, and to provide for 
the circulation and redemption thereof,” passed June 3, 1864. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That whenever the receiver of any national bank duly ap- 
pointed by the peg agree of the Currency, and who shall have any qualified 
and entered upon the discharge of his trust, shall find it in his opinion neces- 
sy, bar uraa o fully protect and benefit his said trust, to the extent of any and 


< . trust ee — Broperty, eps 5 ra 
son of any bond, m assignment, or other proper legal claim a ng 
thereto, and which pe lyn 


a. propery. is to be sold under any execution, decree of 
foreclosure, or pro; r of any court of jurisdiction, he may 3 facts 
in the case, together with his opinion as to the value of the property to be so sold, 
and the value of the equity his said trust may have in the same, to the Comp- 
troller of the together with a mest for the right and authority to 
use and employ so much = — money ofsaid trust as may be necessary to pur- 
perty at su e. 

t such request, if approved by the Comptroller of the Currency, 
shall be, together with the Certificate of facts in the case, and his recommenda- 
tion as to the amount of money which, in his judgment, should be so used and 
employed, submitted to the Secretary of the jury, and if the same shall 
like be approved by him, the request shall be by the Comptroller of the 
Currency allowed, and notice thereof, with copies of the request, certificate of 
as and indorsement of approvals, shall be filed withthe Treasurer of the Uni- 


SEC. 3. That whenever any such request shall be allowed as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, the said Comptroller of the Currency shall be, and is, empowered to 
draw upon and from such funds of any such trust as may be deposited witli the 
Treasurer of the United States for the benefit of the bank in interest, to the 
amount as may be recommended and allowed and for the purpose for which 
such allowance was made: Provided, however, That all payments to be made for 

of any such property and under any such allow- 
val of the of ton Freabaty, Sox auch: 000 
as he eee Ar and order. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I ask unanimous consent that a second may be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? Unless a second is de- 
manded and ordered by the House no debate is in order. 

Mr. PETERS. I demand a second. 

There being no objection, the second was considered as ordered. 

TheSPEAKER. Thirty minutesare allowed for debate, fifteen min- 
utes on each side. 

Mr. MILLER. The act of Congress organizing national banks pro- 
vides that where a bank has bona fide debts it may take liens on real 
estate or personal property to secure those debts. The bank itself 
while in existence has power to buy in this property at judicial sale or 
private sale, or any other, but the receiver of a national bank has no 
such power. He represents the creditors, and there is no law of Con- 
gress authorizing the receiver after he has foreclosed the lien to buy in 
property so as to prevent loss to the creditors of the bank; because the 
receiver represents the creditors of the bank, and not the bank itself. 
There can not be a receiver of a national bank until it has gone into 
liquidation. This bill authorizes a 9 Then ne has a 3 
against real estate or personal property, and when a decree of foreclosure 
has been made, so that there is a judicial sale of the property, to apply 
to the of the Treasury, stating the amount of the lien on the 

roperty and the value of the property, and to get authority from the 
3 of the Treasury to bid so much upon the property at the judi- 
a DO An HI eee E AON DEDE eee 

Mr. MILLS. whose name is he to buy it? 

Mr. MILLER. It is to be bought in the name of the receiver of the 
bank. 

Mr. MILLS. And he has to sell it again ſor distribution? 

Mr. MILLER. Just as he disposes of all other property belonging 
to the bank. 

Mr. BEACH. The bill is in the interest of the creditors? 

Mr. MILLER. Les, sir. 

Mr. MILLS. Then it takes two sales under this bill to make a dis- 
tribution of the proceeds among the creditors. 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. The trouble has been heretofore that the prop- 
erty has been sacrificed and the creditor can not get any benefit unless 
he is given a right to make a bid. This will permit him to bid, and 
that will protect his lien. He may not pores property at all, because 
he is limited in the amount of his bid. Further, in order to prevent 
collusion between the receiver and anybody else, the law provides that 
the Comptroller of the Currency shall draw the money and pay it out 
Sonar tee a purchase under this bill, so that the interests of the 
public are perfectly protected. ‘This legislation is in the interest of the 
creditor, and I think there can be no objection to the passage of the 
bill. 

Mx. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, this bill was not very distinctly heard 
when it was read, nor has the explanation made by the gentleman from 
‘Texas been distinctly heard throughout the House, and therefore I ask 
that the bill be again 

The bill was again read for information. 

+ Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, as I understand this bill, it simply 


or on account of the 


gives 5 banks the same power in reference to the purchase of 
any equities that may exist upon real estate or upon personal property 
that the directors of the bank have; only it must be exercised with the 
approval of the Comptroller of the Currency and the Secretary of the 


ry. 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It is simply to protect the trust? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no further debate, the question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLER] to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill. 

Mr. COBB. I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 111, noes 9. 

So the motion was agreed to, and the bill was passed. 


CONSIDERATION OF SILVER COINAGE BILL. 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures, I move to suspend the rules and pass the reso- 
lution which I send to the desk to be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That House bill No. 5690, for the free coinage of silver, be made the 
special order for Saturdays, March 20 and March 27 instant, also Saturday the3d 
of April next, and that the same be again taken up on Tuesday, April 6, after the 
morning hour, for the consideration of bills reported by committees, and so to 
continue from day to day until disposed of: That, unless sooner or- 
dered by the House, the previous question shall be pending thereon at 3 o'clock 
Ke April 8. This order not to interfere with revenue or general appro- 
priation bills, except on said Thursday, April 8 next, for the final disposition of 
this order. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. A second is demanded. The Chair will appoint 
as tellers the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock] and the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND]. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, is it in order for me at this 
time to request the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] to consent 
to a modification of his resolution by striking out the last part of it, so 
that the time when the previous question shall be ordered may be left 
undetermined until we have had two or three days’ discussion, and 
know that all gentlemen who desire bave had an opportunity to ex- 
press their views on the subject? 

Mr. BLAND. I think, Mr. Speaker, the time had better be fixed. 

The question was taken; and the tellers reported—ayes 97, noes 28. 

So a second was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rules of the House thirty minutes are 
allowed for debate. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BLAND] to control the time in support of the resolution, 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock] to control the time 
in opposition to it. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, the House will notice that the order pro- 
posed to be made issimply to use Saturday, a day which, so far, under 
a special order of the House, has been generally devoted to the discus- 
sion of this subject. It is proposed now to use for the consideration of 
this bill three successive Saturdays—next Saturday, Saturday week, and 
Saturday two weeks; then that the bill shall be taken up again on 
Tuesday, April 6, after the hour for the consideration of bills reported 
from committees; that the discussion shall continue on Wednesday and 
Thursday, April 7 and 8, and that the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered at 3 o’clock on Thursday, This gives three Satur- 
days for the consideration of the bill anda pet of three other days 
after the consideration of bills in the morning hour. This arrangement 
ought not to interfere, I think, with general appropriation or revenue 
bills except on the last day. I do not see how 5 — can be any objec- 
tion to discussing this question on some proposition pending before the 
House, instead of in the irregular and desultory manner in which it 
has been discussed so far this session. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. Speaker, it is not my intention to discuss the 
merits of the bill which it is proposed to consider. That bill has been 
reported to the House adversely, and this resolution asks this House to 
consider that adverse report. I can see no good that can come of the 
discussion. I recognize the fact that at least a majority ef this House 
is opposed to the suspension of silver coinage; I do not believe that a 
majority of this House is in favor of unlimited silver coinage; and I 
perhaps may as well say that one of the purposes I had in view in de- 
manding a second on this proposition was to get, if I could, a test vote 
on that question. If gentlemen believe that silver coinage should be 
suspended, for them there is no profit in this discussion, for they must 
recognize the fact that in view of the well-understood sentiment of the 
House the present silver-coinage law will not be repealed by this House, 
If gentlemen are in favor of having the law remain as it is, then there 
is no profit in this discussion. It is only in the direction of free and 
unlimited coinage that there can be any reason for this discussion what- 
ever. 

I now yield two minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BAYNE]. 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I voted for the second on this resolu- 
tion for reasons directly opposed to those stated by my friend from 
New York [Mr. Hiscock]. I think that this subject should be dis- 
cussed by Congress; that the views of different members should be 
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given to the country; that we should be made to understand the ques- 
tion thoroughly ourselves, and so far as our discussions may tend to 
enlighten those who have not the same opportunities that we have, 
they should be spread all over the country. 

I am in favor of the suspension of the coinage of silver. I am ab- 
solutely and utterly opposed to the free coinage of silver. I believe 
that a discussion of this subject will enable members to present such 
facts, such statements, such arguments drawn from experience and from 
the logic of past events as must convince the mind of any man who 
will scrutinize this subject closely that the free coinage of silver would 
be the greatest calamity that could befall the country, and that even 
the continued coinage of the present debased or clipped currency under 
existing law is an injury to the country which Congress must soon re- 
pair, or it must bear the brunt of having inflicted that injury on the 
country by non-action. 

Iam therefore in favor of the six days’ discussion pro by this reso- 
lution; and I was desirous of proposing to my friend [Mr. BLAND] that 
those six days of discussion should not be interrupted by the interven- 
tion of any general appropriation bill or revenue bill or any other 
measure that would prevent the House from devoting the entire six 
days to the discussion of this bill. 

Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HISCOCK. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. CANNON]. 

Mr, CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote against the motion of the 
gentleman from Missouri, for the reason that I believe at this time no 
legislation on this subject is good legislation. I have no sympathy 
with a considerable class of people in this country who want gold ex- 
clusively for currency because it is the dearer, nor have I sympathy with 
the class at the other extreme who want silver to the exclusion of gold 
because it is thecheaper. I believe there is a wise course between the 
two that four out of five persons in all sections of this country want to 
see pursued. 

The two hundred million of silver dollars, 20 per cent. less in value 
intrinsically than an equal number of gold dollars, do circulate side by 
side at par with gold, the Government making the profit, the seignior- 
age being about 20 cents on the dollar, or $5,000,000 a year on the 
amount we are now coining. I believe that for some years to come we 
can continue the coinage of silver, the Government getting the seignior- 
age or profit, and that this silver will circulate side by side with gold. 
In the mean time, as these years are passing by, opportunity is given 
to our Government to make an international agreement with other Gov- 
ernments as to what the ratio shall be as between the two metals. And 
I believe that we shall be able to do it, so that this matter shall be set 
at rest forever. 

I am not willing to favor free coinage of silver at this time, instead 
of following the conservative path that we are now upon, the Govern- 
ment taking the seigniorage or profit on this coinage. Free coinage 
means a profit of 20 cents on each dollar coined; $20,000,000 on each 
$100,000,000 coined shall go into the pockets of the bullion-holder or 
the speculator instead of going into the Treasury of the United States, 
and I fear and believe it would mean a single silver standard in a very 
short time. I say againI want the unit to rest upon both metals, and 
rest there permanently. 

I can see no good that this discussion will beget. Gentlemen who 
are vain enough to think they have a monopoly of information on this 
question are mistaken. I believe the country fully understands the 
question, and that it is the part of wisdom for us to devote ourselves 
to legitimate business upon which we can legislate. We can not legis- 
late on this question. There is revenue legislation coming up for con- 
sideration. The apppropriation bills are to pass. A bill touching inter- 
state commerce and for the control of railways is pressing for considera- 
tion. Imight mention various other matters. In the mean time spring 
is advancing and the hot weather is soon to be on us. I want to be 
practical; and because I want to be practical, because I want to consider 
these important matters that we ought to consider and can consider, I 
am not willing to set aside several days in the most valuable part of 
this session to the consideration of a bill that is reported adversely from 
the committee and has no ible chance of being enacted into law. 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. JAMES]. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, the Committeeon Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures instructed their chairman to offer the resolution which he 
has submitted; but as my colleague [Mr. Hiscock] seems to desire to 
make this a test vote as to the question of free coinage, I wish to say 
in behalf of the majority of the committee who made this report that, 
considering this a test vote, we shall be obliged to vote against the res- 
olution. I realize the importance of the consideration and discussion 
of this question, for I know that the business interests of the country 
are suffering very much from the delay; but we shall get the time in 
due course in the way on the call of the committee. With the 
understanding that this is a test vote I shall vote against the resolution. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I desire to say in response to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] that entertaining on this general question 
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the views that he does— 


izing as he must (and I may say that I 
sympathize with him) the fact that this agitation, if it results in any- 
thing, is to result in the unlimited coinage of silver, I can see no rea- 


son why the agitation should be kept alive, the business interests of 
the country being disturbed by it, while we resolve ourselves into a 
debating society upon the adverse report made by a committee of this 
House. 

What time have I left? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has three minutes of his time re- 
maining. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I will reserve that time. 

Mr. BLAND. How much time have I remaining ? 

The SPEAKER. Fourteen minutes. 

Mr. BLAND. I will yield two minutes of that time to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. PETERS. Iam one of those in favor of turning the light upon 
this question. I do not believe the advocates of silver are afraid of dis- 
cussion. The whole scope of the resolution which has been offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri is to give to the discussion of this measure 
the right of way before this House, so that those who are in favor of it 
can present their arguments in favor of it and those opposed to it can 
present their arguments against the proposition involved in what is 
called the silver question. We have made some advance thus far in this 
matter. At the beginning of this session the feeling of this House on 
this question was ere conjecture. Now it is conceded by those who 
favor the suspens? „q of silver coinage that no such proposition can pass 
through this House. I feel that still further discussion on the question 
may even bring them to admit the fact that not only will there be no 
suspension of silver coinage, but that coinage will be made free so far as 
the sentiment of this House is concerned. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock] and the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] say that no good can come out of this dis- 
cussion; that we can accomplish nothing. I say, Mr. Speaker, the 
molding of the sentiment of this House is the molding of the senti- 
ment of the people, and the sentiment as it has thus far been indicated 
is in sympathy with the feelings of the majority of the people of the 
United States. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. BLAND. I will now yield for three minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for the 
consideration of the bill mainly for the reasons offered by my colleague 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE]. Like him, I am in favor of a free 
and open discussion of this question. I am confident, however, that, 
instead of gain being made in the direction he suggests, it is likely to 
be entirely in the other direction. I believe, sir, we are moving to- 
ward free coinage in this country. I do not pledge myself to vote for 
this bill. I concede frankly that for absolute and unlimited free coin- 
age I am not prepared to take that step at thistime. But I want to 
go in that direction; I want to go further than we have yet gone, and 
because I believe discussion will move us in that direction, in the di- 
rection the people are going, in the direction the people want their 
representatives to go, is the reason why I am anxious this discussion 
should goon, Iam not afraid of it. I believe bimetallism and un- 
limited coinage of both metals in this country are gaining ground daily. 
It is the right side for the people. The prosperity of this Republic de- 
pends upon the use of silver the same as gold for money. 

The demonetization of silver, to my mind, would be the death-knell 
to the present prosperity we enjoy over other nations. I differ with 
my friend from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], because I do not believe we can 
discuss the question too much. The people are intensely interested in 
this question. No subject can be discussed which will interest them 
as this does. All the light{we can get from the vantage-ground we hold 
as their representatives they have a right to demand atourhands. It 
is not proposed to consume very much time in discussing it. Because 
I have every confidence in the justice of the cause of ultimate free coin- 
age of silver I believe I am for the fullestinvestigation. By all means 
let the discussion proceed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. BLAND. I will yield now for two minutes to the gentleman . 
from Iowa. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I think all attempts to dis- 
cuss free coinage or unrestricted coinage are vain under the rules de- 
termining the length of debate at the present time. The single ques- 
tion for our consideration is the propriety of setting a time for the con- 
sideration of this bill. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock] 
twice, in the limited time allotted to him upon his side of the House, said 
the only thing which could come from the discussion would be unlimited 
coinage. Is it right to have this matter discussed? It is the one great 
question of the world, and it is a question that ought to have and must 
have ample time for consideration. That is all the friends of this res- 
olutionask. Itisasubject occupying to-day the attention of the Amer- 
ican people to a greater degree perhaps than any other question now 
before this country. 

It is due to them, Mr. Speaker, it is due to the majority of this House, 
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that there shall be ample opportunity to discuss a question of such vital 


im and magnitude. I repeat that is all we ask, and when that 
is we will take the chances on the vote in this House. 

I will yield now one minute, if I have that time remaining, to the 

from Ohio, Mr. WARNER. 

Mr. W. of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, this is not a question of free 
coinage or of no 8 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa has exhausted the two 
minutes yielded to him. 

Mr. VER, of Iowa. I did not understand that I had occupied 
the entire time. 

Mr. BLAND. I yield one minute to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. That is long enough to say that the prop- 
osition presented here is not as between free coinage and no coinage, 
nor is it a question of the suspension of coinage or continuing the coin- 
age of silver; but it is whether this House will give this time to the con- 
sideration of the most important question now before the world. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. That is it. 

Mr. W. of Ohio. That is the whole question. When that 
subject is before the House, when the discussion of the bill has com- 
menced, when the bill is presented here for consideration, it may be 
amended, it may be modified, any other proposition may be substituted 
in its place; and the only question now with which we have to deal is 
whether the House will give this time to consider this great subject or 


not. 
Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder of my time. 
How much time is remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has six minutes. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Then we will vote on the resolution. 

Mr. BLAND. I would like, Mr. Speaker, to make a parliamentary 
inquiry; Whether or not, occupying the affirmative of this proposition, 
I have the close of the di ? 

The SPEAKER. There is no rule of the House on that question 
where a motion to d the rules, as in this case, is pending. 

Mr. BLAND. Then I will $ 

As has been stated by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WARNER], this 
is not a question of free coinage or the suspension of coinage. It is 
whether or not the House proposes to stultify itself before the great 
American people on this question. This House, by an order setting 
apart every Saturday, for the past month has been discussing this meas- 
ure, andthisonly. Willthegentlemanfrom Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] 
or the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hiscock] say that we are to dis- 
cuss this question here during this Congress and yet not have the man- 
hood or the courage to go on record before our constituents upon the 
subject? It will not be done. The gentleman—— 

Mr. BAYNE. I voted for the resolution. 

Mr. BLAND. I understood that you—or possibly it was the gentle- 
man from Illinois who occupied that position. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, I am ready to vote at any time. 

Mr. BLAND. I hope I will not misrepresent any gentleman. 

Now, as I said before, gentlemen can not escape going upon the record 
upon this question, nor can you escape the consideration of the ques- 
tion during this Congress. This resolution issimply to curtail the time 
by fixing a pee when this measure may be properly debated and 
amended and a vote be taken upon it. It would come up in its regu- 
lar order anyhow in the course of two or three weeks. Do you gentle- 
men want to see this question antagonize your appropriation bills, your 
commerce bills, your unfinished bills, or the Calendars of the House? 
Do you wish the House to be here all summer discussing whether this 
or some other bill shall be considered? For I want you to remember 
that you will have it so unless you will consent to fix a time when this 
measure may be properly considered and considered in the House. So 
far as I am co: and I believe a majority of the House are of the 
same opinion, we are in favor of going on record on this measure. The 
very fact, Mr. Speaker, that it has been discussed in order and out of 
order, that it is being discussed now in this House and before the Amer- 
ican people above all other questions, is a clear intimation of the fact 
that the House will simply stultify itself by refusing; and every mem- 
ber here who goes to his constituents must apologize for not having the 
manhood and the courage to meet this question and consider it. I do 
not want to go to my constituents in any such way, and I do not pro- 
pose to. We must discuss it, ' 

Gentlemen talk of the policy of foreign governments. We are a na- 
tion of sixty millions of people and are supposed to be independent. 
We are supposed to have manhood and courage enough to adopt a policy 
of our own without waiting for the step-motherly care of the Queen of 
Great Britain or the fatherly care of Bismarck. 

Iam somewhatastonished at my friend on the Committee on Coinage 
from New York [Mr. James]. He is in here with the majority report, 
but now is retreating from his own report. 
ganization of this House, that this was the most important question 
that would be considered before Congress, a question paramount to all 
other questions; and we come in here with a bill, and my friend has 
the 9 of the committee, yet he seems afraid to trust the House 
upon that majority report. 

We of the minority desire to overturn that majority and show to the 


I had supposed, in the or- | Co 


country that this House is not in favor of suspension, but on the con- 
trary is looking for a further coinage of silver, even though it may be 
free coinage. What time have F left? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has two minutes remaining. 

Mr. BLAND. I reserve that time. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I recognize the fact that the gentleman from Mis- 
souri will present this question to the House at all seasons, at least 
when it is , and I want the gentleman to fully appreciate that L, 
at least, am always willing to go on record and allow my vote to express 
my views. The reason why I oppose this resolution I will repeat. 

There can but one affirmative outcome result from this discussion, and 
that is the free and unlimited coinage of silver. This bill is in here on 
an adverse 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. Can not the bill be amended if 
brought before the House for action? 

Mr. HISCOCK. The gentleman asks me if the bill can not be 
amended. Does he believe it will be amended so as to restrict or limit 
coinage? Certainly not. The only result of it, if any affirmative result 
comes from it, will be the free, unlimited coinage of silver. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. You give up the fight entirely. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I have made my opposition to that here, as I intend 
to do on all proper occasions, 

Mr. BLAND. I yield what remains of my time to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. No question hasagitated the country during the last 
year more than the silver question. The resolution now before the House 
simply asks that a day be fixed by the order of the House for a discus- 
sion of that question. The people expect us to discuss it; they are 
discussing it; all the world is discussing this question, and I desire 
that this House shall fix a day for its discussion, to be followed by a 
day of voting, as distinguished by the discussion on Saturday, when 
there is no vote contemplated. 

The people have asked a decision upon this question. Congress is ex- 
pected to decide it, and we must decide it one way or the other. That 
decision can only be brought about by the resolution of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BLAND]. It does not involve the question of sus- 
pension of coinage or of unlimited coinage, but it involves the question 
of allowing the people’s representatives to be heard upon this subject, 
and also to vote upon it before we adjourn. Therefore I am in favor 
of the resolution and hope it will be adopted. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] to suspend the rules and adopt the reso- 
lution which he has submitted. 

Several members called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COMPTON. I call for the reading of the resolution. 

The resolution was again read. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that the 
committee had examined and found duly enrolled bills of the following 
titles; when the 8 ed the same: 

A bill (S. 178) for the relief of Ida S. Richardson, Caroline A. peg: 
hart, and Cora A. Slocomb, as the heirs at law of Cora A. Slocomb, de- 
ceased, and Ida A. Richardson and Coroline A’ Urquhart; and 

A bill (S. 163) releasing the estate of the late Frank Soulé, late col- 
lector of internal revenue for the first district of the State of California, 
and his sureties on his official bond. 


CONSIDERATION OF COINAGE QUESTION. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 179, nays 87, not 
voting 57; as follows: 


YEAS—179. 
Anderson, J. A Curtin, Hemphill, McCreary, 
Arnot, Daniel, —— =i peg 
T, ; erson, T. Rae, 
Barksdale, — A. O. Henley, Miller, 
ee Davidson, R. H. M. prio Mills, 
yne, Dock erman, itchell, 
Bland. Doar Hill, offatt, 
Blount, Dougherty, Hires, Morrill, 
Boyle, Dunn, Hitt, orrison, 
Breck ridge, C. R. Eidredge Boka Neal, z 
r n „0. è ouk, 
Breckin: , WCP.Elisberry, Howard, Neece, 
Brown, W. W. Felton, Hudd, Nogle) 7 
Burnes, Findlay, Hutton, oO nell, 
Burrows, Ford, Trion, Harra. 
Bynum Forney, Johnston, J. T. Outhwaite, 
Cabell, Frederi Johnston, wen, 
Caldwell, Fuller, Jones, J.H. Payson, 
Campbell, J. E. Funston, Jones, J. T. 1. 
Candler, Gay, Kleiner, Perkins, 
Carleton, Geddes, La Follette, A 
cl a one — E . — 
emen anham, ne, 
bb, = Lawler, Pidcock, 
Cole, Goff, Le Fevre, Price, 
Compton, Green, R. S. ore, Randali, 
Comstock, Green, W.J. Lovering, — 43 
Cowles, Hale, Markham, „J. W. 
Cox. Hammond, —— 
Crain, Harris, atson, Riggs, 
Crisp, Hatch, Maybury, Rogers, 
Culberson, Heard, McAdoo, Romeis, 
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Rowell, Stghinecker, Taylor, Zach. Weaver, J.B, 
Ryan, Stephenson, A 
Badler, Ste Charles Thomas, O. B. Wheeler, 
Sayers, St. n, Thompson, White, A. O, 
Scott, Stone, W. J., Ky. Tillman, White, Milo 
Seney, Stone, W. J., Mo. Townshend, Wilkins, 
Sessions, Storm. % Willis, 
Seymour, Struble, Van s Wilson, 
Singleto ee Ward. T. B. W 
n, B. 
Skinner, Tarsney, Warner, A. J. Wolford, 
Sowden, Taul Warner, William Worthington, 
À Taylor, J. M. Weaver, A. J. 
NAYS—87. 

Adams, G. E. Cutcheon, Kelley, Reed, T. B. 
A J. Davenport, Ketcham, Rice, 
Allen, G. H. Davis, Lehlbach, Rockwell, 
Baker, Dingley, Lindsley, Sawyer, 
Beach, Dowdney, Little, S: 
Birebam EI t a Stecle, | 

gham, y, ; e. 
Bliss, Evans, Mahaney, Si J.W. 
Bound. Everhart, McComas, Stone, E. F, 
Boutelle, Farquhar, McKinley, Strait, 
Bragg, Gallinger, Merriman, * 
Brown, C. E. Grou Millard, Taylor, E. 
Buchanan, Guenther, Muller, Taylor, I. H. 
Buck. Harmer, £ er, 
Bunnell, Hayden, O'Neill, Charles oe 

5 Ines. e, 
Campbell, Felix Henderson, D. B. Parker, Walt, 
Campbell, J. yne, Wakefield, 
Cannon, 3 Phelps, W. X 
Caswell, ergs Pindar, W 
Collins, ames, Pirce, Whiting. 
Conger, Johnson, F. A. Ranney, 
NOT VOTING—57. 
3 K ey 2 Plumb, 
Anderson, C. M. Ermentrout, Tome 
Atkinson, Fisher, Landes, Robertson, 
Ballentine, Fleeger, Libbey, 
Barry, Foran, Louttit, Snyder, 
Bennett, =- Gilfillan, Lowry, 
Blanchard, Glover, McKenna, 
Browne, T. M. Grosvenor, illiken, Van Schaick, 
Brumm, ý Morgan, Wade, 
— H, Murphy, ‘Wadsworth, 
— — P. J. Hanback, Norwood, ‘ood! 
Hepburn, 
Cooper, Hi O’Ferrall, 
Croxton, Hopkins, O'Neill, J.J. 
So the rules were suspended (two-thirds voting in favor thereof), and 

the resolution was adopted. 


Mr. SOWDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the reading of the names 
of members voting be dispensed with. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I object. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, Mr. VAN SCHAICK. I should have voted “ay” and 
he would have voted no.“ 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. ss pores I change my vote from no“ to ay.“ 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. I change my vote from no“ to ay.“ 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I have been absent on committee work 
by order of the House. If I had been present, I would have voted 


2 2) 

Pairs were announced as follows: 

Mr. Norwoop with Mr. FLEEGER, on all political questions, until 
further notice. 

Mr. BENNETT with Mr. MCKENNA, until further notice, 

. MORGAN with Mr. HEPBURN, until further notice. 

. SPRIGGS with Mr. MILLIKEN, until further notice. 

. BROWNE, of Indiana, with Mr. Comstock, until further notice. 
. BYNUM with Mr. WAKEFIELD, until further notice. 

. WADE with Mr. DIBBLE, until further notice. 

. LAFFOON with Mr. LOUTTIT, until further notice. 

. CROXTON with Mr. LIBBEY, on all questions, until further notice. 
. LOWRY with Mr. ATKINSON, for this day. - 

, OATES with Mr. HANBACK, on this vote. 

. DAWSON with Mr. BRUMM, for this day. 

. ERMENTROUT with Mr. PLUMB, for this day. 

. THROCKMORTON with Mr. COOPER, for this day. 

. BALLENTINE with Mr. ELx, for this day. 

Mr. HALSELL with Mr. WADSWORTH, on this vote. Mr. HALSELL 
would vote ay,“ Mr. WADSWORTH, ‘‘no.’’ 

Mr. ROBERTSON with Mr. HEISTAND, for this vote. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message was received from the Senate, by Mr. MCCOOK, its Secre- 
tary, informing the House that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 5445) to increase the pension of widows and dependent 
relatives of deceased soldiers and sailors; and 

A bill (H. R. 5219) to provide for an American register for the steam- 
ship Ozama, of New York city. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title; in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

A bill (S. 1210) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to make 


sales of certain lands of the Umatilla Indian reservation to William S. 
Byers and others and to issue patent therefor. 


INTERSTATE-COMMERCE BILL, 


Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under instruction of the Committee 
on Commerce, I offer the resolution which I send to the desk. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 
That the rules of the House be sı 


n by 
m day to day until finally di 


not to interfere with revenue or a ys re bills, and that said bill be con- 
Whole. 


sidered in the House as in Commi 


The SPEAKER. IS a second demanded ? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I demand a second, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. A second isdemanded, and the Chair will appoint 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BINGHAM] and the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] to act as tellers. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a second 
be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection it will be so ordered. The 
Chair hears none. Thirty minutes will be allowed for debate, fifteen 
minutes in support of the resolution and fifteen minutes against it. The 
Chair will recognize the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BINGHAM] 
to control the time in opposition to the resolution, and the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] to control the time in support of it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. , if any gentleman on this side of the 
House desires time to speak on this question I am willing to yield it, 
butin the mean time let the gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] pro- 


Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the ohject of the committee in offer- 
ing this resolution is to secure the setting of a day for the considera- 
tion of the bill now before the House, and it may be proper to say that 
this resolution the unanimous voice of the Committee on Com- 
merce. The bill in its main features has been so often discussed here 
that its character and object are pretty well understood. The bill as 
now presented has been amended in several particulars, and some im- 
portant amendments have been adopted. It relates to asubject which, 
perhaps, as much as any other has commanded the attention and ex- 
cited the interest, the hopes, and the wishes of the people of thiscountry. 

All I deem it necessary to say now is that, the subject being of so 
great general interest, the committee felt justified in the House 
to set a time for its consideration. It has been suggested to me by 
gentlemen on the floor that it would have been well to fix a limit to 
the discussion of the question; but gentlemen, I think, may trust that 
the friends of the measure, if the House should determine to set this bill 
for consideration, will place a proper limit on the discussion, and not 
allow it to run to any unreasonable extent so as to interfere with the 
8 of other matters properly claiming the attention of the 

ouse. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. 5 of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I do not concur with 
the 2 of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] as tolimit- 
ing debate on this bill. Should it be reached upon the 13th of April I 
would be to limiting debate. In the last Congress there was 
debate upon this subject extending through two or three weeks until 
the question really was exhausted, gentlemen favoring and those op- 
posing the bill being allowed full latitude of discussion. It is now 

roposed to bring the question up again in this House, and I think the 
ouse will want to debate the measure extensively. Every gentleman 
desiring to upon it should be permitted to do so, because while 
on the one side it is considered a very important bill, I wish to state 
that on the other side, so far as I am concerned, I regard what is called 
the Reagan bill,” for the consideration of which this resolution pro- 
poses to fix a day, asan exceedingly unimportant measure. I, and others 
who think with me, desire to debate this question fully. A minority 
of the Committee on Commerce design bringing into the House within 
a very few days a report expressing their views, and also a bill intended 
as a substitute for the bill of the majority and containing provisions 
which the minority of the committee can sustain. On behalf of that 
minority I will say that I do not suppose any one gentleman of the 
minority desires not to have an interstate-commerce bill passed, but 
if legislation on this subject is needed, a billshould be passed which will 
meet the wants of the country at the present time and will not disturb 
vested rights—a bill which will control to a certain extent the manner 
of shipment, while giving carriers a voice as to what should or should 
not be done. 

The committee has authorized the gentleman from Ti its chair- 
man, to make this motion for a suspension of the rules in order to fixa 
day to consider this subject. I desire, if it be in order now, to reserve 
all points of order upon this bill. Atthe same time I wish to say that 
I shall not vote to suspend the rules if I understand it is the design of 
the gentleman from Texas to check debate in any way, to close debate 
before every member of the House desiring to speak has given his views. 
I will ask the gentleman from . whether it 
is his design in any way to limit debate on this bill if it should be 
reached on the 13th of April? 


F 
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Mr. REAGAN. So far as I am concerned I shall be to al- 
low reasonable debate; but Ishould not desire to see the debate run to 
an unreasonable extent. Thesubject has been so much discussed here- 
tofore that I take it a very great length of time will not be required for 
its discussion. But I desire to see full and fair debate. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Well, Mr. Speaker, I desire to see 

debate until the question is exhausted by argument on both sides. I 
do not wish to see the debate limited; it was not limited in the last 
Congress. I hope that before many days the minority of the commit- 
tee will bring before the House their report and a substitute bill, so 
that when members come to examine the Reagan bill,” authorized 
to be reported by the Committee on Commerce, they may at the same 
time take into consideration the report of the minority of the com- 
mittee and the measure which the minority are willing to vote for and 
hope to see this House sustain. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
BUCHANAN] so much of my time as he may desire. : 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I desire to makean inquiry. If this resolution 
be adopted and the consideration of the bill when it is reached should 
not be concluded on Thursday will it run into Friday, which is private- 
bill day? The resolution, as I understand, is absolute in its terms, and 
it seems to me to be obnoxious to that objection. 

Mr. REAGAN. In drawing the resolution I did not think of pri- 
yate-bill day; but I will ask consent of the House to modify the reso- 
lution so as to except private-bill day from its operation. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will say to the gentleman from Texas 
it has been heretofore decided that when a bill is made a special order 
for a particular day and from day to day thereafter, the measure does 
not occupy the time of the House on Friday unless that be one of the 
days ially named. In the absence of any such express language, 
the rule of the House setting apart that day for the consideration of 
private bills is not interfe with. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Then the effect of this resolution, if adopted, 
will be to put this bill, which is now very near the foot of the Calen- 
dar, up to the head of the Calendar on the morning of April13. Now 
I do not understand the propriety of giving p: ence to the work of 
one committee in this way. Ido not know that I have any particular 
objection to this bill; but there are other bills equally meritorious, 
equally important, which are farther up on the Calendar; and it seems 
to me they should not be displaced. 

A MEMBER. What are they? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. We have four bills from the Committee on Labor; 
and the other day, after having used seven minutes of the hour, when 
we asked for an additional fifty-three minutes it was denied to us. 
When we asked that Thursday night be set apart for the consideration 
of our business, that was denied us. When weasked that on Saturday 
we should have this time, it was denied us; and one of those objections 
came from a member of the Committee on Commerce. These are bills 
demanded by the voice of the laboring men of this country; and we ask 
that nothing shall be done to displace them upon the Calendar. 

Mr. REAGAN. I yield now for three minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HENLEY]. 

Mr. HENLEY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
O'NEILL] says this interstate-commerce bill isan unimportant measure. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. No, I did not exactly say that. 

Mr. HENLEY. I do not yield. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. What I said was that the bill 
which was presented by the committee and which is called the Reagan 
bill is an unimportant measure, 

Mr. HENLEY. Mr. Speaker, I understood the gentleman, and I 
think the House did, to speak as I have quoted him, but at all events 
Tam quite certain the gentleman said something the tendency of which 
was to belittle the Reagan bill. That was the substance of his obser- 
vation, and he was followed in that by the gentleman who succeeded him 
in the debate. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I do not wish to be quoted as say- 
ing this was not an important question. 

Mr. HENLEY. I decline to yield further. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
piece of legislation now before this Congress, or which has come before 
antecedent Congresses, which has more profoundly stirred the pulses of 
the American people and created a more widespread solicitude than this 
same matter of the regulation of interstate commerce. And it has been 
by reason of just such measures of antagonism as we now see on this floor 
that it has been hitherto retarded, delayed, or defeated; that is, by dila- 
tory means and by belittling the bill itself by saying that other meas- 
ures are of greater importance and the like. Why, sir, the importance 
of this bill to the people upon the Pacific coast, whom I in part repre- 
sent, is beyond calculation, It is seen in the present condition of affairs, 
because for the first time in the history of these railroads we find a 
person can go from here to San Francisco for $50, which is as much as 
the fare should ever have been. This results from the fact that the pools 
have. been broken and some measure of justice is being meted out to 
the people at this time. Pass this Reagan bill, respond to the public 
sentiment throughout the nation demanding its passage, and then we 
may have some means, some facilities for transportation, for getting 
from one side of this continent to the other, commensurate with its cost. 


Forbid, break up this iniquitous pooling which destroys competition, 
and the people will be the beneficiaries. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BucHANAN] dep- 
recates putting this bill at the top of the Calendar. A friend near me 
says that is the very place where it ought togo. It ought to be there, 
Mr. Speaker, because the people have said in convention, they have said 
in every available way, through every avenue by which public opinion 
can be formulated or expressed, that interstate commerce should and 
ought to be regulated, and regulated as I believe in the method and by 
the manner provided by the distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
REAGAN] who, if he transmits nothing else to posterity, the association 
of his name with this interstate-commerce measure will exalt him in 
the estimation of generations to come. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Before the gentleman takes his seat 
I desire to say this 

Mr. REAGAN. Not in my time. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I will yield the time to my colleague. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from California has 
not yet had an opportunity to see the report which will come from the 
minority of the Committee on Commerce. He has not had the oppor- 
tunity to see the bill which will be recommended for passage by the 
minority of that committee. It is the bill which it is proposed to pass 
instead of the bill, as it is called. 

Mr. HENLEY. Isaw it at the last session of Congress. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. But the gentleman has not seen the 
bill recommended by the minority of the Committee on Commerce at 
this session. 

Mr. HENLEY. It necessarily must be similar to the minority report 
of the last session. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. All I have to say is this: That 
however important it may be to have the regulation of interstate com- 
merce, and however necessary to pass such a bill for that purpose, it 
will be found the measure recommended by the minority of the com- 
mittee is in every way superior to that presented by the majority of 
the committee. 

Mr. HENLEY. That minority report comes from the identical 
source from which the minority report came at the last Congress, and 
I surmise it is about the same. We can readily judge what it is. 

Mr. ADAMS, of New York. I rise for the purpose of making a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois, Is it in order now to move an amendment 
to the resolution ? 

The SPEAKER, Itis not in order. 
rules and pass the resolution, 

Mr. REAGAN. I yield for two minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE]. 

Mr. BAYNE, I shall vote for this resolution to fix a date to con- 
sider this bill. It is an important bill to the whole country. It is a 
measure demanded by the poopie; and one we must consider sooner or 
later. Opposition to the bill, in my opinion, comes from influences 
which are inimical to the best interests of the people. 

Ene GHAM. Are there any petitions on file for the passage of 
is ? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Not one. 

Mr. BAYNE. It is recomménded by the boards of trade. It is 
asked for by shippers and by the public press. The demand for such 
a measure has been made on all hands. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Iam informed there is not one petition on file in 
this Congress asking for any such measure. 

Mr. BAYNE. Ido not know whether there has been or not, but I 
know shippers from one end of the country to the other ask Congress 
shall take some action in favor of doing away with unjust discrimi- 


It is a motion to suspend the 


nation. 
Mr. LONG. It may be, but it has all died out. 
Mr. DUNHAM. I ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania to name a 


board of trade that has asked the passage of this Reagan bill. 

Mr. BAYNE. I do not know that I can name one specially. Reso- 
lutions, however, have been presented here coming from boards of trade; 
and I know they have passed upon the question. I know too that the 
appeal is made by the shippers of this country and by the people gen- 
erally to Congress to have some action taken to regulate this matter. 

Mr. REAGAN. I now yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Towa [Mr. WEAVER]. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the question of interstate 
commerce, next to the currency question, is the greatest question agi- 
tating the minds of the people of this country to-day, and both are labor 
questions in the broadest possible sense of the term. This bill affects 
every village and hamlet in the land, and should for a score of valid 
reasons have a regular and speedy hearing in this House, during which 
it may be discussed and voted on by the representatives of the people. 
Let us place ourselves squarely on record concerning this important bill. 

Mr. REAGAN, I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has six minutes of his time re- 
maining. 
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Mr. REAGAN. While I am on the floor I would like to ask a par- 
liamentary question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. REAGAN. If this order is made will it interfere with the in- 
troduction of bills or the suspension of the rules on Mondays? 

The SPEAKER. The rules of the House, while they set apart Fri- 


day, as stated by the Chair a few moments ago, for the consideration of | H 


private bills, do not specifically set apart Monday for the suspension of 
the rules, but simply provide that it shall be in order on that day to 
move to suspend the rules. If the gentleman from Texas will call up 
his bill on Monday the question of consideration could be raised against 
it, as has been frequently decided heretofore, and it is then for the 
House to determine whether it will go on with the bill on Monday or 
whether it will proceed with the other order of business which is in 
order on that day, namely, the motion to suspend the rules. 

Mr. REAGAN. IfI can have the consent of the House I will modify 
the resolution so as not to embrace Monday to interfere with the reg- 
ular business on that day. 

The SPEAKER. The matter rests entirely under the control of the 
gentleman if this resolution shall be adopted. If the gentleman does 
not call up the bill on Monday there will be no conflict. 

Mr. REAGAN. Then I will inform the House that I will not call 
it up on Monday. 

Mr. DUNHAM. Or on any Monday. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I desire to know, Mr. Speaker, if this resolution 
should be adopted if it will not deprive the House of the two morning 
hours, one for the call of committees and one for the consideration of 
bills, while this bill is under consideration? 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair thinks, from the terms of this resolu- 
tion, if adopted, that the gentleman from Texas might call this bill 
up immediately after the reading of the Journal if he saw proper to 
do so, in which ease, as the Chair has just stated, the question of con- 
3 could be raised, and the House would determine which busi- 

eee ib eee to go on with; whether the bill to which this resolu- 
Bon ers or the regular order of business fixed in the morning hour. 

Mr. DINGLEY. If the gentleman from Texas will give me his at- 
tention a moment, I would like to know if we can not have the assur- 
ance from him that this bill will not be called up at a time to antago- 
nize the morning hour? 

Mr. REAGAN. Iwill say to the gentleman from Maine that I will 
not, in the event of the adoption of this resolution, interfere with the 
morning hour. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the morning hour is one 
thing and the hour for the consideration of bills quite another. 

Mr. REAGAN. Iwill embrace both hours in this statement. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no further debate, the question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Texas to suspend the rules and 
adopt the resolution. 

Mr. REAGAN. [yield three minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. BLount]. [Cries of Vote!“ “Vote.” 

Mr. BLOUNT. I have no desire, Mr. Speaker, to consume the time 
of the House if the House wishes to vote now. If agreeable to the 
gentleman from Texas, at whoserequest I have taken the floor, I would 
yield the time that the House may now take a vote. 

Mr. REAGAN. Very well. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Texas to suspend the rules and adopt the resolution. 

Mr. REAGAN, Mr. BLOUNT, Mr. HENLEY, and others demanded 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Several MEMBERS. It is not necessary to consume time by a roll- 
call. 

Mr. REAGAN. If in order, Mr. Speaker, I will ask consent to with- 
draw the demand for the yeas and nays, as there seems to be a dispo- 
sition on the part of the House to save the time occupied in calling the 
roll. 

The SPEAKER. The demand was made by the gentleman from 
California and sustained by the House. The gentleman can move to 
reconsider the vote by 3 the yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Clerk will call the roll 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 196, nays 44, not vot- 
ing 83; as follows: 


YEAS—196. 

Anderson, J. A. Cabell Curtin, Ford, 

Baker, Caldwell, Cutcheon, Forney, 

Barksdale, Cam - Daniel, Fuller, 

Barnes, Candler, Da ~ Funston, 

Bayne, Cannon, Davenport, Gedd 

Beach, Carleton, Davidson, A. C. Gibson, C. H. 

Blanchard, Catchings, Davidson, R. H. M. Gibson, Eustace 

Bland, Clardy, Dingley, Glass, 

eg Clements, x 7 

= Cole, Dougherty, Green, W. J. 
yle! Collins, Dun. + rout, 

—.— inridge, oe 5 5 3 — 3 

nger, Idredge, 

reo T 5 Everhart, Hall, 

Burrows, Farquhar, Halsell, 

Butterworth, Cox, Felton, H 

Bynum, Crisp, Foran, Hatch, 


Haynes, Long, Swope, 
Heard Lore, Pettibone, Tarsney, 
— Lovering, paca rg 
Henderson, D.B. Martin, Pindar, Taylor, J. M. 
Hend ES Maybury, — Themes J.R. 
enderson > 0 n, omas. 
Henley, 2 Reid, J. W. 
erl Reese, Thompson, 
erman, McKinley, Richardson, D, 
Hewitt, Robertson, Townshend, 
Hitt, Rogers, s 
Holman, Miller, Romeis, Tucker, 
Hoimes, Mills, Rowel, Van Eaton, 
Houk, Moffatt, Ryan, Viele, 
Howard, Morrill, Sadler, 3 
Hudd, Morrison, Sayers, Ward, J. 
Hutton, Morrow, Seney, Ward, T. B. 
Jackson, Muller, Sessions, Warner, A. J. 
James, Neal, Shaw, Warner, William 
Johnson, F. A. Neece, Singleton, ‘Weaver, A. J. 
Johnston, J. T. Nelson, Skinner, Weaver, J. B, 
Johnston, T. D. Oates, Smalls, Weber, 
Jones, J. H. O'Donnell, Sowden, Wellborn, 
Jones, J. T. o’ Springer, Wheeler, 
Kleiner, O'Hara, n, White, Milo 
La Follette, Outhwaite, wart, Charles Wilk 
r pean Steg W. J Ky. Wiles 
La e, y. n, 
Lawler, Payson, Stone, W. J., Mo. Winans, 
Fevre, Peel, Storm, 
Lehlbach, Perkins, Struble, Wolford, 
Little, 7 Swinburne, 
NAYS—4. 
Adams, G. E. Campbell. Felix Kelley, Phelps, 
A J.J pbell, Ketcham, Rice, 
Allen, C. H. ell, Lindsley, Rockw: 
Arnot, Dowdney, Mahoney, Seymour, 
Bingham, erriman, Spooner, 
Boutelle, Gallinger, Millard. Steele, 
TARK, Green, R.S. Mitchell, Strai 
Brown, C. E. Guen A Regier, Van Schaick, 
—— Hayden, O'Neill, Charles wa 
Bue! ires, Osborne, 
Bunnell, Hiscock. Owen, Whiting. 
NOT VOTING—383. 
Aiken, Davis, Hopkins, Ranney, 
Allen, J.M. Dawson, Trion, Reed, T. B 
Anderson, C. M. Dibble, King, Riggs, 
Atkinson, Dorsey, Laffoon, Sawyer, 
Ballentine, Dunn, Landes, Scott, 
ur, Ellsberry, Libbey, Scranton, 
Barry, Ely, Louttit, Snyder, 
Belmont, Ermentrout, Lowry, Spriggs, 
Bennett, Findlay, Lyman, Stahlnecker, 
Bliss, Fisher, 1 St. n 
dy, Fleeger, McComas, Stone, E. F. 
Browne, T. M. erick, McKenna, 8 3 
rumm Gay, Milliken, Taylor, E. B. 
Burleigh, Gilfillan, Morgan, Taylor, 3 
urnes, lover, Murphy, orton, 
Campbell, T.J. Grosvenor, Norwood, rner, 
Cobb, mond, a teen J. J. Wade, 
Compton, Harmer, Pirce, Wadsworth 
Cooper, Hepburn, Plumb, White, A. C. 
Croxton, i Pulitzer, Woodburn. 
Culberson, Hill, Randall, 


So the rules were suspended and the resolution adopted—two-thirds 
voting in favor thereof. 

Mr. DUNHAM. I ask unanimous consent to dispense with the read- 
ing of the names. 

Mr. WARD, of Illinois. I object. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the names. 

Mr. HATCH. I ask unanimous consent that the further reading of 
the names be di with. It is consuming time unnecessarily. 
4 objection to dispensing with the reading of the names was with- 

wn. 

The following members were announced as paired until further no- 
tice: 

Mr. ELLSBERRY with Mr. LYMAN. 

Mr. SNYDER with Mr. DORSEY. 

The following members were announced as paired for the rest of this 
day: 

Mr. HILL with Mr. BURNEs. 

Mr. IRION with Mr. HARMER. 

Mr. ST. MARTIN with Mr. WADSWORTH. 

Mr. CULBERSON with Mr. MCCOMAS. 

Mr. HAMMOND with Mr. REED, of Maine. 

Mr. Scorr with Mr. RANDALL. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above stated. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. MORRISON. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. HATCH. I hope the House will not adjourn. I ask the gen- 
tleman from Illinois to withdraw his motion for the present. There is 
a bill reported by the Committee on Agriculture which we desire to 
have passed. I do not think it will occupy five minutes. 

Several members called for the regular order. 

The question being taken on the motion to adjourn, there were—ayes 
78, Sa 76. 

Mr. HATCH. I ask for tellers. 
Tellers were ordered, 48 members votin therefor. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the gentleman from Illinois, 
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Mr. Morrison, and the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. HATCH, to act as 


The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 78, noes 85. 
So the House refused to adjourn. 


TRANSFER OF APPROPRIATION. 


The Committee on Agriculture was called. 

Mr. HATCH. Iam instructed by the Committee on Agriculture to 
move to suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 4083) to empower 
the Commissioner of Agriculture to transfer certain appropriation. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c,, That the Commissioner of Agriculture be, and is hereby, 
authorized to transfer from the unexpended balance of the appropriation for a 
laboratory, De ent of Agriculture, 1885, a sum not to exceed $1,800 to the 
appropriation r purchase and distribution of valuable seeds, 1885. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. Speaker [Cries of Vote! Vote! ““] 

The SPEAKER, The motion is to suspend the rules. Is a second 
demanded? 

A second was not demanded. 

The question being taken, the rules were suspended (two-thirds voting 
in favor thereof) and the bill was passed. 

COMMITTEE VACANCIES FILLED. 


The SPEAKER announced vacancies on committees filled as follows: 
Committee on Elections—Mr. ROWELL, in place of Mr. HAHN, de- 


Committee on Levees and Improvements of the Mississippi River— 
Mr. Hupp, in place of Mr. RANKIN, deceased. 

Mr. MoMIL I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 55 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


` The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of Elijah P. Myers, of Loudoun County, 
and of Chilton Shumake, of Fauquier County, Virginia, praying that 
their war claims be referred to Court of Claims—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. BLANCHARD: Memorial of New Orleans Chamber of Com- 
merce, asking the abrogation of the Hawaiian treaty, and also favoring 

t rate of tariff on sugar—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOUND: Petition of Peter Elsen, of Company C, Two hun- 
dred and first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers, for an increase of 
pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Henry Hipple, jr., late of Company H, One hun- 
dred and twenty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers, for a 
pension—to the same committee. ; 

By Mr. BOYLE: Papers in the claim of Arthur W. Paynter—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. C. R. BRECKINRIDGE: Petition of Knights of Labor of 
Pine Bluff, Ark., in favor of the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on 
Railways and Canals.. 

By Mr. BUTTERWORTH: Joint resolution of the Legistature of 
Ohio, for a marine hospital at Gallipolis, Ohio—to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 

Also, joint resolution of the same, for the placing of a training ship 
on Lake Erie—to the same committee. 

By Mr. BYNUM: Petition of monthly meeting of Friends, for the 
passage of Senate bill 355, to promote peace among nations—to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARDY: Memorial of Local Assembly No. 3489, Knights of 
Labor, of Saint Louis, Mo., for the construction of the Hennepin Canal— 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of Prosperity Assembly, Knights of Labor, of Saint 
Louis, Mo., urging the passage of House bill 1914—to the Committee 
on Labor. 

Also, memorial of the same, against the passage of what is known as 
the Dingley pilotage bill—to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. A. C. DAVIDSON; Petition of Local Assembly No. 4214, 
Knights of Labor, of Selma, Ala., recommending internal improvements- 
for the benefit of laboring men—to the Committee on Railways and 


Canals. 

By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of C. F. Baker and 29 others, citizens of Den- 
nis, Mass., owners and masters of sailing vessels, for the passage of a law 
to allow masters and mates of sailing vessels to be licensed as pilots— 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. DORSEY: Petition of John R. Hewon, for a pension—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Petitions of New York savings-banks, in 
favor of the suspension of the coinage of the Bland dollar—to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. EVERHART: Petition of 62 voters and 81 non-voters of 
Kennett Square, Chester County, Pennsylvania, and vicinity, on the 
subject of liquor traffic in the District of Columbia to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. FINDLAY: Papers in the claim of John E. O'Donnell, to 
accompany bill—to the Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. FORAN: Petition of District Assembly No. 47, Knights of 
Labor, of Cleveland, Ohio, relating to the importation of old barrels 
free of duty—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FORD: Petition of Knights of Labor of Michigan City, Ind., 
asking appropriation of surplus funds in Treasury for the work of in- 
ternal improvements—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. FORNEY: Petition of Mary Rollins, of Cherokee County, 
Alabama, asking that her war claim be referred to the Court of Claims 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: Petition of A. J. Parmer, for pension—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition for pension for Robert Chawner—to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: Memorial of Knights of Labor of Nashua, 
N. H., in favor of the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways 
and Canals. 

By Mr. EUSTACE GIBSON: Petition of Emma L. Newman, of Ma- 
con County, West Virginia, praying that the war claim of Mary New- 
man, deceased, be referred to the Court of Claims—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: Petition of Frederick Vollrath, for invalid pen- 
sion—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOFF: Petition of Good Intent Lodge, Knights of Labor, 
of Wellsburg, and of Local Assembly No. 4208, Knights of Labor, of 
Huntington, W. Va., for legislation in behalf of the labor interests of 
the ecountry—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

Also, petition of William McCrosky, Company C, First Veteran West 
Virginia Infantry, to accompany House bill 5140—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition in the case of Riley H. Smith, for a pension—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GROUT: Petition of Sarah Ann Williams and others, in sup- 
port of bill granting a pension to Sarah Ann Williams—to the same 
committee. 

By Mr. GUENTHER: Memorial of the mayor and board of aldermen 
of Manitowoc, Wis., asking for further improvement of the harbor at 
Manitowoc—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

Also, petition of citizens of Winnebago County, Wisconsin, praying 
for the payment of awards made by United States commisioners, for 
damages sustained by the improvement of the Fox and Wisconsin Riv- 
ers—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HAILEY: Petition of citizens of Idaho County, Idaho Terri- 
tory, praying Congress to pay for property destroyed by Joseph’s band 
of Nez P Indians in 1877—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HALL: Petition of citizens of Louisa County, Iowa, for the 
passage of a bill embodying the recommendations of the national com- 
mittee of the Grand Army of the Republic—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Papers in the claim of Michael Kneis, of Ful- 
ton County, Georgia—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: Memorial of John McClary Perkins, for the im- 
peachment of Thomas L. Nelson, district judge of the United States 
for Massachusetts—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEWITT: Resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce of New 
York State, in favor of granting authority to erect a bridge over Arthur 
Kill—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. HIRES: Petition praying for the passage of a joint resolu- 
tion requiring the Postmaster-General to obey the act of March 3, 
1883—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HISCOCK: Petition against patents—to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: Petition of E. R. Pearsall, 8. K. Grimes, and 
others, for a law putting oleomargarine, butterine, andallimitations of 
butter under control of the Internal Revenue Department—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of G. W. Smith, D. W. Boutelle, and others, for the 
same—to the same committee. 

By Mr. HOUK: Petition of W. J. Hartle, of Kingston, Tenn., for 
the passage of a joint resolution requiring the Postmaster-General to 
obey the terms of the act of March 3, 1883—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Sophia C. Gray, of Madison, Ind., praying for 
the passage of an act extending the time for filing claims for bounty 
under the act of July 28, 1866—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. F. A. JOHNSON: Petition of Willard Sheldon, for restora- 
tion to the pension-roll—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. J. T. JOHNSTON: Petition of monthly meeting of Friends 
at Rush Creek, Parke County, Indiana, asking for the passage of Senate 
bill 335, to promote peace among nations—to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. : 

By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition of Silas Hewitt and Fred J. Schlosser, 
representing the Knights of Labor of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for the con- 
struction of the Hennepin Canal—to the Committec on Railways and 


By Mr, LANHAM: Petition of citizens of Comanche County, Texas, 
relating to deep water at Galveston, Tex.—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 
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By Mr. LINDSLEY: Petition of Erving Holcomb and others, for a 
tax on oleomargarine—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LITTLE: Petition of Henry Newyear, for removal of charge 
of eee the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, memorial of the Dover monthly ere Friends, of Clinton 


County, Ohio, praying for the passage of Senate ill 355, relating to in- 
ternational arbitration—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LYMAN: Petition of Harlan Post No. 197, Grand Army of 
the Republic, of Harlan, Iowa, for condemned cannon and carriage for 


monument purposes, to accompany bill—to the Committee on Military 


Also, resolutions of the board of supervisors of Fremont County, Iowa, 
asking the improvement of the Missouri River at Nebraska City—to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. : 

Also, certificate of S. E. Bondish and others, of Audubon County, 
Iowa, in support of House bill 6008, for the relief of A. M. Harring- 
ton—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petitions, statements, and certificates of physicians and others 
of Audubon County, Iowa, insupport of House bill 6008, for the relief 
of A. M. Harrington—to the same committee. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Council Bluffs, resolutions of common 
council, and petition of park commissioners of said city; of 127 citizens, 
and of 22 citizens, and of 74 citizens of Pottawattamie County, and of 44 
citizens of Mills County, Iowa, asking for the passage of House bill 659, 
relating to Honey Creek, lowa—to the Committee on the Publie Lands, 

By Mr. NEECE: Petition of Knights of Labor of Monmouth, III., 
praying for the passage of the law to adjust the accounts of laborers 
under the eight-hour law—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. PETERS: Petition of Merritt M. Gookins and 315 citizens of 
Harper nies Dae Kansas, opposing Chinese immigration—to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Knights of Labor of Harper, Kans., fa 
Hennepin Canal and other improvements—to the 8 
ways and Canals. 

By Mr. PETTIBONE: Petition of James Lane Post, No. 13, Grand 
Army of the ic, Department of Tennessee and Georgia, for pen- 
sion for all Union soldiers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition for the relief of Joseph H. Beal, late Company B, Third 
Tennessee Mounted Infantry—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McCOMAS: Memorial of J. Y. Shantz & Sons, of Berlin, 
Ontario—to the Committee on riations. 


By Mr. MORRISON: Memorial of Anna M. Schenck, widow of Fred- 
erick Schenck, Company G, omy ened Illinois Volunteers—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensio: 

Also, memorial of Margaret et J. Woods, for a pension—to the same 
committee. 

By Mr. RANNEY: Paper in theclaim of Joseph Richardson, for in- 
crease of pension—to the same committee. 

Also, See A ee ee ae for the Hen- 
mpa Canal—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

Mr. T. B. REED: Memorial of the Knights of Labor, No. 4196, 
of Saco, Me., in favor of the Hennepin Canal—to the same committee. 

By Mr. ROCKWELL: Memorial of Local Assembly 4141, Knights 
of Labor, of North Adams, Mass., indorsing the Hennepin Canal—to 
the same committee. 

Also, petition of Wendell Phi 
of Labor, and of Adams val keene, No. 3856, Knights of Labor, 
for the organization of Oklahoma Territory, &c.—to the Committee on 
the Territories. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Petition of Michael Dollhafen, for an invalid pen- 
sion—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, memorial of Knights of Labor touching the duty of Congress— 
to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

Also, a bill to remove the rock shoals in Fourche River, — 
in the interests of navigation to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill to construct a dike in the Arkansas River near the town 
of Dardanelle, Ark., in the interest of navigation—to the same com- 
mittee. 

Also, a bill to repair and preserve the dike in the Arkansas River at 
Fort Smith, in the interests of navigation—to the same committee. 

By Mr. ROMEIS: Memorial of the Knights of Labor of Toledo, 
Ohio—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr, RYAN: Petition of Knights of Labor of Scranton, Kans., 
praying for the passage of the Hennepin Canal—to the same commit- 


in Mr. SAYERS: Petition of citizens of Fort Worth, Tex., for the 
establishment of a of entry and delivery at Fort Worth, Tex.—to 
the Committee on 

By Mr. SENEY: Remonstrance of J. B. MeMeans and others against 
Hae bi bill 5576—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. SCRANTON: Petition of members of uehanna County 
6 bar, for the passage of House bill 2124, relating to ju- 
dicial districts of United States courts in Pennsylvania—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SPOONER: Memorial of Local Assembly, No. 2085, Knights 
of Labor, of Providence, R. I., for construction of works of internal im- 
provement, including the Hennepin Canal—to th e Committee on Rail- 
ways and Canals. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: Letter, with map, from the board of commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia relative to the ner Monument 
avenue—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, papers relating to claim of Charles P. Chouteau and others, 

Also, papers relating to the pension claim of Edward W. Wyatt—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

of S. W. Allerton relative to the shipping of live-stock— 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Also, petition of A. J. Davis and of J. W. McHarry, for the Arthur 
Kill bridge—to the same committee. 

By Mr. STAHLNECKER: Petition of New York Travelers’ Protect- 
ive Association, favoring the abolition of tax upon commercial travel- 
ers—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. STEELE: Petition of H. C. Templeton and 30 others, of Jad- 
den, Ind., for free coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, ‘and Measures. 

By Mr. STEPHENSON: Petition of L. S. Rouse and 24 others, citi- 
zens of Belle Plain, Wis., in favor of the free coinage of silver—to the 
same committee. 

Also, remonstrance of workingmen of Natrona, Pa., against House 
bill 5576—to the Committee on Ways | and Means. 

By Mr. J. W. STEWART: Papers in the case of William Joslin for 
relief—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. W. J. STONE, of Kentucky: Petition of V. J. Smith, of 
Hickman, Ky., asking that his war claim be referred to the Court of 
Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. W. J. STONE, of Missouri: Petition of Knights of Labor of 
Nevada, Mo., for the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways 
and Canals. 

Also, evidence in the case of Willis W. Fink for a pension—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STORM: Memorial of Knights of Labor, Local Assembly No. 
4641, for the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways and 
Canals. 


Also, petition of Joseph Rochel, for a pension—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SYMES: Petition from Delta’ County, Colorado, allowing 
pre-emption of desert land, &e.—to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Also, resolutions of district assembly of Denver, Col., in favor of 
Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on ways and Canals. 

Also, resolutions of Knights of Labor of Silver Plume, Col., 
same—to the same committee. p. 

Also, resolution to the enlargement of soldiers’ home at 
Leavenworth, Kans.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. J. M. TAYLOR: Petition of Mrs. C. A. Ashley, of Hardin 
County, Tennessee—to the Committee on War Claims. 

. ZACH. TAYLOR: Petition of Mrs. Eliza N. Marshall, ex- 
ecutrix of James Marshall, of Fayette County, Tennessee, asking that 
her war claim be referred to the Court of Claims—to the same com- 
mittee. 

Also, a bill to improve the harbor of Memphis, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. TRIGG: Petition of David Graham and others, asking that 
the present duty on ores and certain raw materials be retained—to the 
mmittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Edward Davies and others, Knights of Labor, for the 
relief of certain laboring classes—to the Committee on Railways and 
Canals. 

By Mr. TUCKER: Petition of citizens of Virginia, forincrease of sal- 
na of the district judges of the United States—to the Committee on 

eJu 

By Mr. VOORHEES: Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of Ta- 
coma, Wash., praying for the retention by Congress of the duty now 
imposed on coal and lumber now imported into the United States and 
n permit no decrease of the same—to the Committee on Ways and 

euns. 

Also, petition of the Knights of Labor of Rainier Assembly, No. 250, 
15 maons Wash., favoring House bill 1914—to the Committee on 

r. 


for 


Also, petition of 57 citizens of Washington Territory, praying for an 
appropriation for the removal of the obstructions to navigation in the 
Upper Columbia River—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. WAIT: Petition of Rufus D. Curtis, for increase of pension— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Knights of Labor of Bridgeport, Conn., for aid in 
constructing the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. WAKEFIELD: Remonstrance of 55 citizensof Vivian, Minn., 
against increase of postage on fourth-class matter—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. WARD: Petition of Lafayette Post, No. 3, Grand Army of 
the Republic, Department of Indiana, asking donation of $10,000 for 
purchase of ground for burial of soldiers of the United States in war 
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for the Union, of Northern Indiana, and for a monument—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAM WARNER: Petition of Grand Army Encam 
ment of Missouri, in support of bill placing Andrew J. Smith on the 
retired-list with rank of brigadier-general—to the same committee. 

By Mr. WEBER: Petition asking construction of Hennepin Canal, 
and for other similar projects of internal improvements—to the Com- 
mittee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. WELLBORN: Petition of citizens of Fort Worth, Tex., for 
a public building—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WHEELER: Petition of Stephen White, for a special act for 
arrears of pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of citizens of Limestone County, Alabama, for relief— 
to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. A. C. WHITE: Paper in the case of Elizabeth Sirwell, for 
a pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILO WHITE: Eleven petitions, numerously signed, of cit- 
izens of Minnesota, for the regulation of the manufacture and sale of 
imitation dairy products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of Louisville charity organizations and 
others, for the establishment of post-office savings-banks—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, resolutions of Louisville Board of Trade, touching further coin- 
age of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of Hon. John T. Gathright and others, citizens of Louis- 
ville, Ky., relative to post-office savings-banks—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, papers in the claim of Thierman & Frost—to the Committee on 


aims. 

By Mr. WISE: Petition of Knightsof Labor of Richmond, Va., asking 
an appropriation to build the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on 
Railways and Canals. 


The following petitions, praying Congress to place the coinage of silver 
upon an equality with gold; that there be issued coin certificates of one, 
two, and five dollars, the same being made a legal tender; that one and 
two dollar legal-tender notes be issued, and that the publie debt be paid 
as rapidly as possible by applying for this p the idle surplus now 
in the Treasury, were presented and severally referred to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures: 

By Mr. HALL: Of citizens of Danville, Iowa. 


The following petitions, praying Congress for the enactment of a law 
requiring scientific temperance instruction in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, in the Territories, and in the Military and Naval 
Academies, the Indian and colored schools supported wholly or in part 
by money from the national Treasury, were presented and severally re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. ARNOT: Of citizens of Schuyler, Seneca, and Tompkins 
Counties, New York. 

By Mr. C. R. BRECKINRIDGE: Of citizens of White and Woodruff 
Counties, Arkansas. 

By Mr. W. W. BROWN: Of citizens of Sullivan, McKean, and Tioga 
Counties, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. J. M. CAMPBELL: Of citizens of Cambria County, Penn- 
sylvania. 

ene Mr. FREDERICK: Of citizens of Marshall and Johnson Coun- 
ties, Iowa. 

By Mr. R.S. GREEN: Of citizens of Monmouth County, New Jersey. 

By Mr. HILL: Of citizens of Defiance, Paulding, and Fulton Coun- 
ties, Ohio. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: Of citizens of Boone, Kane, and McHenry Coun- 
ties, Illinois. = 

By Mr. LONG: Of citizens of Bristol and Plymouth Counties, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

By Mr. O'DONNELL: Of citizens of Eaton and Barry Counties, Mich- 


igan, 
B/ Mr. SESSIONS: Of citizens of Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, and Al- 
legany Counties, New York. 
y Mr. W. J. STONE, of Missouri: Of citizens of Bates and Vernon 
Counties, Missouri. 
By Mr. TARSNEY: Of citizens of Shiawassee and Gratiot Counties, 
Michigan. 


SENATE, 
WEDNESDAY, March 17, 1886, 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in Se are toa 
Spauld- 


resolution of the 9th instant, two reports of Special Agent O. 


ing in relation to the charge of fraudulent importation of Chinese into 
the United States; which, with the accompanying papers, was, on mo- 
tion of Mr. CONGER, referred to the Committee on Commerce, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. PLUMB. I move that the communication from the Secretary 
of the Interior furnished to the Senate yesterday in response to a reso- 
lution which I offered on the 17th of last December, transmitting in- 
formation in relation to land-grant railroads in the State of Kansas, be 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands, without printing. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a petition of John Ball Post, 
Grand Army of the Republic, of Mowrystown, Ohio, praying for addi- 
tional pension legislation; which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

He also presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Fremont, Ohio, 
praying that liberal appropriations be made for works of internal im- 
provements, and especially for the construction of the Hennepin Canal; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Grange No. 1002, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Northrup, Ohio, praying for prompt and favorable action on 
House bill No. 5190, to enlarge the power and duties of the Department 
of Agriculture; which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. CAMERON presented a memorial of Knights of Labor of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., remonstrating against the of House bill No. 999 and 
Senate bills Nos. 265 and 1003, relating to pilots and pilotage; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HARRISON presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Goshen, 
Ind., praying that liberal appropriations be made for public works, and 
especially for the construction of the Hennepin Canal; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. BERRY presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Pine Bluff, 
Ark., praying for the construction by the Government of the Hennepin 
Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HOAR. I present the petition of John Arthur Lynch, a citizen 
of the United States, praying for the survey of a line for a railway from 
the northwestern boundary of the United States through British Co- 
lumbia to Alaska. The petition states with a great deal of force and 
clearness important reasons with reference to our foreign commerce, its 
relation to the development of railway lines in India and Canada, and 
the possible construction of a line through the Chinese Empire. Isup- 
pose it would be proper that it should go to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations rather than to the Committee on Commerce, as it relates to a 
foreign railway proposed to be constructed by the United States. Ihave 
a bill in regard to the same matter which I shall introduce when that 
order of business is reached. 

I move that the petition be referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and I ask unanimous consent that it be printed asa document. 
I have examined it, and it is well worth the attention of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the petition be printed asadocument. If 
there be no objection that order will be made. The petition will be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. HOAR presented the petition of George Bliss, of Warren, Mass., 
and a petition of members of the Grand Army of the Republicin Massa- 
chusetts, praying for the passage of the bill (S. 1783) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George Bliss; which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

Mr. CONGER presented a petition of 15 clergymen, 7 physicians, 2 
lawyers, 13 teachers, 85 business men, and 21 officers of temperance and 
other societies, citizens of Michigan, and a petition of 11 clergymen, 11 
physicians, 5 lawyers, 47 teachers, 88 business men, and 34 officers of 
temperance and other societies of Shiawassee and Gratiot Counties, 
Michigan, praying for the enactment of a law requiring scientific tem- 
perance instruction in schools under Federal jurisdiction; which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petitionof Knights of Labor of Otisville, Mich., 
praying for the construction by the Government of the Hennepin Canal; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Mount Clemens, 
Mich., praying for the passage of the bill (H. R. 1914) forthe restoration 
of wages in the Government Printing Office; which was referred to the 
Committee on Printing. 

Mr. MANDERSON presented the petition of Allen Root and other 
citizens of Nebraska, praying for legislation to place all imitations of 
and substitutes for butter under the control of the Internal Revenue 
Department; which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 


Forestry. 

Mr. PALMER presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Manistee, 
Mich., praying for the enactment of a law making it a misdemeanor to 
employ persons under twenty-one years of age more than eight hours a 
day in any manufacturing, mining, or mercantile business; which was 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Decatur, Mich, 
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praying that Congress relieve the distress of the laboring classes by lib- 
eral appropriations for public works of national importance; which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of managers of the savings-banks of the 
State of New York, praying for the repeal of the law directing the 
coinage of the 412}-grain silver dollars; which was referred tothe Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. EVARTS presented petitions of Knights of Labor.of New York, 
Jefferson, Orleans, and Niagara Counties, in the State of New York, 
praying for liberal appropriations for public works by the United States 
Government, and especially for the construction of the Hennepin Ca- 
nal; which were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. EVARTS. I present a communication in the nature of a me- 
morial from the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, in 
favor of the construction of a bridge across the Arthur Kill, between 
the States of New York and New Jersey. I ask that the recital and 
the resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce, which are quite brief, 
be read, and that they and the whole communication from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce be printed in the RECORD. 

The preamble and resolutions were read, and the memorial was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


The construction of a bridge across the Arthur Kill, between the States of New 
York and New Jersey. 


Ata special meeting of the chamber of commerce, held Saturday, March 13, 
1886, the following report and resolutions, submitted by the committee of the 
chamber on internal trade and improvements, were unanimously adopted: 


To the Chamber of Commerce : 


Your committee on internal trade and improvements, to whom was referred 
the eee and resolution, presented at the last regular meeting of the cham- 
ber, favoring the early passage of a bill now before Congress authorizing the 
construction of a railway viaduct across Arthur Kill, a navigable stream between 
New Jersey and New York, respectfully report as follows: 

There are two bills now before Congress touching this subject—one known as 
Senate bill No. 121, and the other as House of Representatives bill No. 5864. These 
bills were identical when introduced in the two Houses of Congress, but Senate 
bill No. 121 has been repo with some amendments, and its passage in the 
amended form recommended by the Committee on Commerce of that body. 
Your committee are of the opinion that the amendments thus proposed are of 
sufficient importance to e Senate bill No, 121 preferable; they therefore 
recommend its consideration only by the chamber. Both bills, however, are 
hereto attached for your information. 

Senate bill No. 121 would authorize and make lawful the construction of a 
=e across Staten Island Sound, known as Arthur Kill, by the Staten Island 
Rapid Transit Railroad Company and the Baltimore and New York Railroad 
Company,or either of them, under certain conditions named in the bill, the 
most important of which may be briefly stated, as follows: 

It is provided that all railway companies desiring to use the said bridge shall 
have and be entitled to equal rights and privileges in the passage over it and in 
the use of its machinery and approaches, for reasonable compensation, to be 
fixed by the Secretary of War upon hearing the allegations and proofs of the 
ere in case — 5 shall not agree. It is also provided that che plan and 

location of the bridge shall be submitted to the Secretary of War for his ap- 
proval, and until he pags vont the same the bridge shall not be built. The pro- 
visions of the bill as to details of construction, operation, and maintenance seem 
wise and ample. 

A representative of those most interested in the navigation of the Kills, com- 
posing Staten Island Sound, appeared before your committee and opposed fa- 
vo! e action by the chamber respecting either of the bills before Congress, 


on the und that the place of construction of the bri should be definitely 
located in the bill. Your committee are of the opinion, however, that the pro- 
visions of the bill in this are wise, and thatany controversy which may 


respect 
arise as to the location of the bridge should be left for adjustment, as the bill pro- 


vides, to the of War, who (as stated in the report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Comanieresk „will doubtless be governed in 


severely taxed by reason of the great growth of the commerce of the port, 
and any enlargement of the facilities for the receipt, storage, and shipment of 
the exports and imports should be by every lawful means encou ; and 

Whereas there are miles of the water front of the west side of the harbor, com- 
prising the Staten Island shore, Siy peruan develo; and improved because 
of its separation from the mainland by the Arthur „or Staten Island Sound, 
thereby rendering said shore inaccessible to railway communication; and 

Whereas a bill is now before the Senate of the United States, known as Sen- 
ate bill No. 121, authorizing the construction of a railway bridge across the Ar- 
thur Kill, being a navigable stream between the of New Jersey and New 
York, and the provisions of the said bill haying been approved of by the engi- 
neers of the War Department: 

Be it therefore resolved, That this chamber respectfully and earnestly desires to 
impress npo nompo of Congress the advantage of the early passage of the 
said bill, use of the benefits that will flow from the construction of this 
bridge, not only tothe port of New York, but to the commerce of the entire coun- 


Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing report and resolution, authenticated by 
the signatures of the president and secretary and by the seal of the chamber, be 
sent to the President of the United States, to the Secretary of War, and to each 
member of Congress. 


Respectfully submitted. 
FRANKLIN EDSON, Chairman. 
New York, 12th March, 1886. 
A true copy. 
[seax.) JAS. M. BROWN, President. 


GEORGE WILSON, Secretary. 


Mr. DAWES presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Methuen, 
Mass., praying that liberal appropriations be made for works of internal 
improvement, and especially for the early construction of the Hennepin 
Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. INGALLS presented a petition of the executive officers of the 
Association for Works of Mercy in the District of Columbia, praying 
that certain additional appropriations be made; which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. PIKE presented a petition of the State of New Hampshire, by the 
governor of that State, praying full reimbursement of national bounties 
advanced to recruits mustered into the service of the United States 
under the President’s call of October, 1863; which was referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. FRYE. I present a petition of the president, vice-president, and 
officers of a charitable association in Washington, D. C., and certain 
other ladies, praying legislation for the legal protection of young girls 
in the District of Columbia. I move that the petition be referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. WILSON, of Maryland, presented a joint resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Maryland; which was read, and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, as follows: 

Senate joint resolution pertaining to the defense of the seacoast of the United 
States from a foreign foe. 


Whereas in time of peace every nation ought to 8 ſor war; and 

Whereas the armored ships and heavy ordnance in use generally in the navies 
of the various nations of the world require for adequate defense on land the best 
fortifications and heaviest guns that ingenuity and money can provide; and 

Whereas Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries through and render possi- 
ble access by war vessels to the finest sections of ryland and Virginia, includ- 
ing also the District of Columbia and the national capital, as also a means of in- 
terrupting or destroying a large and valuable section of American commerce 


by an enemy; 

Whereas the entrance to Chesapeake Bay is of such a character that defense 
by torpedoes is difficult, if not impossible, and can only be defended, if at all, 
“A oe ships of war, monitors, or other floating batteries, against a hostile 

eet; an 

Whereas, by reason of the prohibition of the Federal Constitution, the several 
States are incompetent to make any provision for their own defense, and the 
revenues and financesof the United States are in such a condition as to warrant 
the expenditure of a sufficient sum of money for the defense of the seacoast of 
the United States: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the General Assembly of Maryland, That we respectfully urge 
upon the Congressof the United States the necessity of making immediate pro- 

ion for placing the seacoast of the country in a condition for successful de- 
fense against a foreign enemy, and we request our Senators and Representatives 
from Maryland to use every legitimate means to promote such measures and 
ete, ee as will tend to attain the above general object, and more es- 
pecially the protection of Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries by lund fortifica- 
tions and floating vessels and batteries of the most approved models. 
EDWIN WARFIELD, 


3 Senate, 
JOSEPH B. SETH, 
Speaker of the House of Delegates. 


Mr. WILSON, of Maryland, presented petitions of Knights of Labor 
of Baltimore and Westernport, in the State of Maryland, praying that 
liberal appropriations be made for works of internal improvement, and 
especially for the construction of the Hennepin Canal; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. GEORGE presented the petition of Susan A. Shelby, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., praying reimbursement for the loss of property taken by the 
United States Government during the late war; which was referred to 
the Committee on Claims. : 

Mr. COCKRELL presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Kirks- 
ville, Adair County, Missouri, praying that liberal appropriations of 
the revenues of the Government be made for the construction of works 
of internal improvement of national importance, and especially for the 
construction of the Hennepin Canal; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 

Mr. CALL. I present several papers intended to be submitted to 
the Senate for reference to the Committee on Public Lands, relating to 
the selection of homesteads made by settlers who are citizens of Flor- 
ida of United States lands forswamp and overflowed lands. The peti- 
tion of N. N. Scott and M. B. Taylor, of Fort Ogden, Fla., states that 
improper selections have been made by parties who never laid eyes on 
the land; that the special agent of the Land Office was said to have 
investigated certain lands there, and to have caused the patenting of 
the same when they were not subject to the swamp and overflowed 
land grant. The petition states that great grievances have been suf- 
fered by settlers and homesteaders in that State on that account. A 
similar statement is made by John K. Liles, of Fort Ogden, Fla. I 
move that the petitions be referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, presented a petition of 19 clergymen, 14 
physicians, 19 lawyers, 15 teachers, 100 business men, and 42 officers 
of temperance and other societies of White and Woodford Counties, 
State of Arkansas, praying for the enactment of a law requiring scien- 
tific temperance instruction in schools under Federal jurisdiction; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, from the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads, to whom was referred the bill (S. 996) for the relief of 
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Leslie Bassett, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
thereon. 

Mr. SEWELL, from the Committee on Military irs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 885) to relieve the State of Colorado from 
charges on account of ordance stores furnished to the State and Terri- 
tory, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
387) to define the status and for the relief of the heirs or legal repre- 
sentatives of certain recruits for the Fourteenth Kansas Cavalry Vol- 
unteers who were killed at Lawrence, Kans., August 21, 1863, by guer- 
rillas, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
872) authorizing the Secretary of War to purchase a lot in the city of 
Jacksonville, Fla., for military purposes, reported it with amendments, 
and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. FAIR, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 953) for the relief of Arthur L. Fisk, reported it with an amend- 
ment, and submitted a thereon. 

Mr. HOAR, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the 
bill (8. 836) for the relief of William M. Shimmins and George H. Me- 
Pherson, submitted an adverse rt thereon, which was agreed to; and 
the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. PIKE, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 972) for the relief of Thomas P. Morgan, jr., reported it without 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the petitions 
of Rebecca T. Bowen, James A. Brown, A. S. Cheney, George L. Gray, 
and Handy Summerline, praying to have their claims referred to the 
Court of Claims under the provisions of the so-called Bowman act, sub- 
mitted an adverse report thereon, which was to; and the com- 
mittee were discharged from the further consideration of the petitions. 

Mr. EVARTS, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to whom 
Was referred the bill (H. R. 1008) for the relief of Victor Beauboucher, 
reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

r. DOLPH, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 1041) for the relief of William B. Gropp, of Newport, R. I., 

it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

e also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the joint 
resolution (S. R. 3) for the relief of the widow and children of John W. 
Judson, late agent of the United States at Oswego, N. Y., for public 
works on Lake Ontario, reported it with an amendment, and submitted 
a report thereon. 

Mr. VAN WYCK, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 4837) for the relief of Mary E. Whitehead, asked 
to be di from its further consideration, and that it be referred 
to the Committee on Claims; which was agreed to. 

Mr. FRYE, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to whom was 
referred the petition of John C. Myers, formerly consul-general at Shang- 
hai, China, praying for the reimbursement of moneys expended in ex- 
posing alleged frauds and irregularities” in office of Oliver B. Bradford 
and George F. Seward, asked to be discharged from the further consid- 
eration thereof; which was to. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom the subject was referred, 
submitted a report accompanied by a joint resolution (S. R. 56) author- 
izing Augustus J. Cassard to accepta gold medal conferred upon him by 
the Government of France; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. FRYE. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] desired me 
to say that he dissents from this report. 

Mr. SHERMAN, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to whom 
was referred the joint resolution (S. R. 16) for the relief of Mrs. Lizzie 
Maynadier Phelps, widow of Capt. Seth Ledyard Phelps, late minister 
of the United States to Peru, moved its indefinite postponement; which 
was aeea to; and submitted a report accompanied by a bill (S. 1899) for 
the relief of Mrs. Lizzie Maynadier Phelps, widow of Capt. Seth Led- 
yard Phelps, late minister of the United States to Peru; which was read 
twice by its title. 

Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 348) for the relief of Mrs. E. A. Benham, widow of Byt. Maj. 
Gen. Henry W. Benham, deceased, reported adversely thereon; and the 
bill was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
eid) eens a pension to Mrs. E. A. Benham, reported it without 
a t, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
197) to increase the pension of Florence Murray, reported it without 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 


C. B. BRYAN & Co. 


Mr. DOLPH, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the following resolution— 

Resolved, That the claim of Messrs. C. B. Bryan & Co., of M. 
of Tennessee, for the valance a boat and its eee by collision 
with the United States s: De Russy, in the Mississi, ver, November 
17, 1879 (said boat and cargo being valued by said claimants at $3,643.60), be re- 
eee the Court of Claims, in conformity to the provisions of section 1059, Re- 


veported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 


in the State 


STORAGE OF GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE MATERIAL, 


Mr. MANDERSON. Iam directed by the Committee on Printing 
to report back favorably the bill (H. R. 4982) to enable the Public 
Printer to continue in effect the provisions of the joint resolution enti- 
tled ‘‘ Joint resolution authorizing the Public Printer to remove cer- 
tain material from the Government Printing Office, approved Febru- 
ary 6, 1883. As an emergency exists in regard to the rental of the 
Globe building, which is occupied in 1 by the Public Printer, Lask 
for the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let it be read. 

Mr. ALLISON. Let it be read in full for information. 

The Secretary read the bill, and by unanimous consent the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. It pro- 
poses to appropriate $14,500 to enable the Public Printer to continue 
in effect the provisions of the Joint resolution authorizing the Pub- 
lic Printer to remove certain material from the Government Printing 
Office,” approved February 6, 1883. 

Mr. MANDERSON. In February, 1883, on account of the crowded 
condition of the Public Printing Office, and because of fears that were 
entertained as to the safety of the building, Congress passed an act au- 
thorizing the renting of storage rooms. Under the provisions of that 
act rooms were rented in the old Congressional Globe building for stor- 
age purposes. The last appropriation for the payment of the rent of 
those rooms was entirely used on the 20th of February of this year. 
The bill proposes to ig Burs sufficient money to pay the rental of 
the rooms rented until June 30, 1887; that is, for the rest of the pres- 
ent fiscal year and for the coming year. I ask that a letter from the 
Public Printer be read by the Secretary to show the necessity of this 
measure. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The letter will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


OFFICE or PUBLIO PRINTER 
Washington, D. C., February 1, 1836. 
Sim: In regard to the special appropriation for removal and storage, I beg to 
re the annual rental of the Globe building, as now occupied, amounts to 


The removal necessitates the pein! dpe oy of extra laborers, watchmen, and 
team, requiring an annual expenditure of $6,630, This latter expenditure is 
sometimes paid out of the cs api. ge for printing and binding, but I think 
it is more properly chargeable to the approp: ion for removal and storage. 
This office occupies fiye rooms in the Globe building, amounting to 16,000 
puare are and this storage room is not only absolutely necessary, but more is 
uired. 


Linclose herewith memorandum of the various rooms, and the amount paid; 
also the total rent paid since the passage of the bill, 
hole explupe of removal and storagh aod E respectfully request taal thts 
whole expense of removal an an y reques 
amount be substituted for that mentioned in my former letter. 
The leases are made for a term not exceeding six months, which would enable 
mie Public Printer to promptly occupy the new building should Congress order 
e same. 
The above appropriation is imperatively required for the safety of the em- 
loyésof the Government Printing Office, the particulars of which were set forth 
n the debate by Governor Anthony, chairman Senate Committee on Printing, 
at the time of the passage of the removal and storage act. 


V. espectfully, 
sH vi S. P. ROUNDS, Public Printer. 
Hon, E. BARKSDALE, 
Chairman Committes on Printing, House af Representatives, 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills; in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 4083) to empower the Commissioner of Agriculture to 
transfer a certain appropriation; and 

A bill (H. R. 6661) to provide for closing up the business and paying 
the expenses of the Court of Commissioners of Alabama Claims, and for 
other purposes. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. PIKE introduced a bill (S. 1900) for the final settlement of the 
claims of the State of New Hampshire for the reimbursement of national 
bounties advanced to recruits mustered into the service of the United 
States under the President's call of October, 1863; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. CAMERON introduced the following bills; which were severally 
read twice by their titles, and, with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Pensions: 

A bill (S. 1901) granting a pension to George Fetterman; 

A bill (S. 1902) granting a pension to Mrs. Ann E. Lamburg; and 

A bill (S. 1903) granting a pension to Mrs. A. M. Smith. 

Mr. BECK introduced a bill (S. 1904) granting a pension to Allen P. 
Jacobs; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. INGALLS (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1905) for the pro- 
tection of the hotel proprietors; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HOAR introduced a bill (S. 1906) to extend the general land 
and mining laws of the United States over the Territory of Alaska; 
which was read twice by its title. 
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Mr. HOAR. I have not read the bill, and I introduce it by request; 
but it comes from a source which satisfies me that it is a bill deserving 
of attention. I move its reference to the Committee on Territories. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOAR. I introduce from the same source, also by request, an- 
other bill. 

The bill (S. 1907) to facilitate the settlement and develop the re- 
sources of the Territory of Alaska, and to an overland commercial 
route between the United States, Asiatic Russia, and J: was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 

The bill (H. R. 4083) to empower the Commissioner of Agriculture 
to transfer a certain appropriation was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The bill (H. R. 6661) to provide for closing up the business and pay- 
ing the expenses of the Court of Commissioners of Alabama Claims, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

TIMBER DEPREDATIONS. 


Mr. VAN WYCK submitted the following resolution; which was con- Parti 


sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands be directed to examine the nat- 
ure and — “ed r e 8 d destruction 8 7 — os 
joining the line of the Northern Pacific particularly by the Mon- 
ETS Improvement Company; also by aino ee they take said timber, 
and what, if any, additional legislation is necessary to protect timber on the 
public domain, with power to send for persons and papers, 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


Mr.CULLOM. I move that the bill (S. 1532) to regulate commerce 
be made a special order for Tuesday, March 30. It is an important bill, 
and I think that justice to the public requires it to be considered as soon 


as ible. 
Is there objection to the present con- 


PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
sideration of the motion? 

Mr. HOAR. I have no objection, but I desire to be heard on the 
question. 

Mr. PLUMB. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas objects. 

Mr.CULLOM. May J inquire of the Senator from Kansas if he rose 
to object to the motion I made in relation to the bill to regulate com- 
merce? z 

Mr. PLUMB. Idid. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion will be entered on the 
record in the form of a resolution for consideration to-morrow. It goes 
over under objection. 

ORDER OF BUSENESS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The morning business is now closed. 
Under the order of the Senate yesterday the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the bill (S. 9) to fix the day for the meeting of the electors of Pres- 
ident and Vice-President, and to provide forand regulate the counting 
of the votes for President and Vice-President and the decision of ques- 
tions arising thereon. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] 
has the floor upon the bill. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Will the Senator from Massachusetts yield one 
moment that I may ask to place on its passage Senate bill 1127, apen- 
sion bill to correct the name of a soldier in an act that was passed at 
the last session of Congress? It is a bill introduced by the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] and reported by the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BLAIR] on behalf of the chairman of the committee; 
and as the Senator from New Hampshire is not now present, I ask that 
the Senate put the bill on its passage. It is No. 208 in the Order of 
Business. 

Mr. HOAR. I will yield for that motion, the pending bill being laid 
aside informally. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from 1 
the consent of the Senator from Massachusetts, moves that the te 
proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 1127) to amend and correct 
the act approved March 3, 1885, granting a pension to Sarah Hague. 

The motion was agreed to. 

SARAH HAGUE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1127) to amend and correct the act approved March 3, 1885, 
granting a pension to Sarah Hague. It proposes to amend and correct 
the act opproyed March 3, 1885, granting a pension to Sarah Hague, so 
as to read: 


That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of Sarah Hague, dependent mother of William Hague, late 


of Company L, Sixth New York Heavy Artillery, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
COUNTING OF ELECTORAL VOTES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 9) to fix the day for the meeting of the electors of Presi- 


dent and Vice-President, and to provide for and regulate the counting 
of the votes for President and Vice-President and the decision of ques- 
tions arising thereon. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, the Senator from Missi sippi [Mr. 
GEORGE] yesterday asked a question as to the significance of a verbal 
amendment then made substituting the word authority“ for *‘ tribu- 


nal” in several where the latter occurred in the original draught 
of this bill, which question I undertook to answer this morning. I 
wish to take a minute or two only in regard to the bill asit now stands, 

The present condition of the law in to the counting of the vote 
for President and Vice-President would render it almost impossible to 
accomplish that result in case of any difference of opinion between the 
two branches, and indeed in case of any serious question which might 
arise, without some special legislation or the adoption of some special 
rule at the time of ascertaining the result of any particular election. 
In other words, we have been compelled, for the last four or five Presi- 
dential elections, in one or two cases to adopt a standing joint rule, which 
was abrogated by the refusal of one House or the other to submit to its 
authority; or in one case by a statute passed in 1877; and in the two 
eases since 1876, by a special jointrule or order adopted to apply to the 
icular and special case. Now, every Senator will admit that this 
condition of things constitutes a great and serious public danger, and 
that we should be absolutely false to our official obligations if we did 
not endeavor to remedy it and to provide against the danger. 

This bill fails to provide for a decision of the case and the admission 
of the electoral vote of a State where there are two rival State govern- 
ments and those rival State governments present two competing sets ot 
electors for the counting of their votes; and everybody who knows the 
present condition of the public opinion, the opinion of the two Houses, 
knows that it is impossible to provide in the present condition of opinion 
for a common arbiter between these two branches in that case, That 
isnot provided fornow. Ifthe next Presidential election occur without 
any new law or new rule, and in any State in the country there be two 
State governments and an existing civil war or a conflict between these 
two competing governments not amounting to war, and the two Houses 
of Congress so differ in political opinion that one favors the claim of one 
State government and the other of the other, there is no method now by 
which the electors representing either of those governments can be 
counted in ing up the result. 

So then the criticism on this bill that it does not provide for that case 
by settling between those two claimants which of the two is the lawful 
State government, is a criticism on the existing condition of the law. It 
is one which, in the present condition of political sentiment in Congress, 
it is utterly impossible to deal with; and it seems to me that no just 
criticism can be made upon the present bill, because it improves upon 
the existing condition of things in all other respects and removes and 
provides for all other possible and conceivable dangers. 

The bill provides that in case there be but one return from a State, 
that return shall not be rejected without the concurrence of both Houses 
of Congress. In case the State itself has provided by its own law an 
instrumentality for the final determination of all such questions, by a 
law passed more than six days before the assembling of its electoral 
college, the decision of the State is to be taken as valid in all cases. So 
I believe that this bill will remove from the public all dangers which 
are likely to arise in this country for generations in to the peace- 
ful and proper determining of the result of the ential elections. 

When the bill was up before, it was criticised by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Evarts] as seeming by its phraseology, using the words 
‘tribunal’? and court,“ to invite a judicial interference with what, 
in the judgment of that Senator, should be a political process. The 
bill has been changed in that particular by substituting the language 
of the second section, that when the State shall have provided for the 
final determination of any controversy or contest by judicial or other 
methods of ure, its decision shall be final, then instead of using 
the word ‘‘ tribunal,” as before, using the word authority“ for the 
State functionaries who are to settle this question. It is supposed that 
the criticism has been met by that modification. 

That is the only substantial in the bill, except that the bill 
also as now drafted provides that the executive of the State shall imme- 
diately after the canvass or final ascertainment of the election of elect- 
ors in accordance with the laws of the State, transmit that canvass and 
final ascertainment to the Secretary of State to be published in some 
newspaper by him designated, and also that a copy of that certificate 
shall be sent with the electoral vote by the electors in the way now pro- 
vided by law to the President of the Senate. 

I have stated all the change which has been made in the bill, and I 
hope it will meet the nearly unanimous approbation of this body. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to ask the Senator from Massachusetts a 
question before he takes his seat, and that is, if this bill makes any pro- 
vision for a case where the executive of a State being opposed in polit- 
ical feeling and sentiment to the electors as they may have been elected 
shall fail or refuse to make the certificaterequired at his hands? Ina 
ease of that sort, I ask if any provision has been made for determining 
the vote of theState? Without the certificate of the governor how can 
the vote of the State be ascertained and counted? 

Mr. HOAR, I suppose that no law can make provision for the fail- 
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ure of public officers to perform their duty in all cases. I believe Mr. 
Webster once stated in an important debate that if the members-elect 
of the United States Senate should refuse to assemble there was no 
earthly provision which would prevent the Republic from going to pieces; 
and so if the States and the people refuse to perform their duty. The 
Constitution itself provides for the sending of the electoral votes to the 
President of the Senate; and the old act of Congress of 1792 passed soon 
after the first inauguration of the Government made no provision for 
the case of the su e executive authority of a State refusing to give 
the electors certificates of their election, or of the proper State officers 
refusing to send those evidences here. I suppose if the governor of a 
State or the officer to whom that function is committed were to refuse 
to perform his duty, or if the electors of a State were to refuse to send 
their votes after they had cast them to the President of the Senate, 
those are cases not now provided for, through which the State might 
lose its vote. At any rate we can not undertake to go through the list 
of all the officers and provide against a neglectof all of them. Suppose 
the President of the Senate should burn up the votes after they were 
conveyed to him and before they were to be opened. You can conceive 
at every step in a republican government the possibility of some person 
on whose conscientious and faithful di of official duty the going 
on of the Government in an orderly manner depends refusing to perform 
his duty. No legislation can provide for such cases in advance. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, asa member of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections that reported this bill, I was unable to con- 
cur in the conclusions at which that committee arrived. 

There are some valuable provisions in this bill, and among them is 
the provision which prescribes the mode and manner in which the ac- 
tions of the States shall be certified to Congress. Another is the effect 
given to a determination made in pursuance of the law of the State as 
to who were legally and constitutionally appointed electors. But there 
are some very grave omissions in this bill, and among them is the one 
to which I have just called the attention of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

There is no provision in this bill for the case of a recusancy on the 
part of an executive officer of a State to make the proper certificates by 
which we can have the vote of that State ascertained and counted, ac- 
cording to our duty under the Constitution; and itis no answer to that 
to say, as the Senator from Massachusetts has said, that there are cases 
in which we can not provide for a dereliction of duty on the part of offi- 
cers with duties under the Constitution. Itis not beyond the 
competency of Congress to make provision for the ascertainment of the 
vote of a particular State or any State ona Presidential election, whether 
the governor of that State shall perform his duty or not. It is within 

the competency of Congress to provide other means to ascertain how 
the vote of that State was cast, notwithstanding the dereliction on the 
part of the governor. 

Another great omission is the leaving unsettled the question raised 
by an amendment offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. Ev- 
ARTS]. That amendment raised this question, which is not settled in 
this bill: What is to be done, when the vote of a State may be rejected, 
with reference to the aggregate number of votes, a majority of which 
is necessary to elect a President? Under the present apportionment 
there are 401 electoral votes. If 20 of those were rejected and not 
counted, the question is whether a person receiving a majority of the 381 
which are counted, and not receiving a majority of the 401 which may 
have been appointed, is to be regarded as elected President of the United 
States, or whether the case has happened in which the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall exercise their power to elect. 

This is a very grave and avery important question, and it oughtnot 
to have been left unsettled by this bill. It would be entirely imma- 
terial whether the vote of a particular State was counted or rejected if 
when it was rejected there was still a person voted for as President who 
had a majority of all the electoral votes. In that case the rejection 
would have no effect upon the determination of the Presidential elec- 
tion; but if it be that the person having the majority only of votes 
which are counted is to be President, there will be a temptation on the 
part of the one House or the other to reject votes in order that a person 
not having a constitutional majority may be declared President. That 
is a grave defect. 

If it be assumed, as I understood the Senator from Massachusetts to 
say on a former occasion when debating this bill, that he is President 
who receives a majority of the votes actually counted when that num- 
ber is less than a majority of the whole number appointed, I insist that 
that would be a plain violation of the Constitution. The Constitution 
provides: 

The person having the greatest number of votes for President, shall be the 
President, ifsuch number be a majority of the whole number of electors— 


Not counted,“ but 
appointed. > 

Now under this bill, on a difference between the twe Houses, the 
Senate may affirm by its vote that one set of electors from a State have 
been 7 appointed and the House of Representatives may affirm on 
its part that another set of electors have been appointed. that case 
there has been no legal determination that there has been no appoint- 


ment from that State, but an affirmance by one House that one set 
has been appointed and an aflirmance by the other House that another 
set has been appointed. So the case as it stands is not that electors 
have not been appointed in particular States—that is conceded by the 
action of both Houses—but the situation is that the Houses fail to 
agree as to who have been appointed, the fact of appointment being as- 


serted and affirmed by both Houses. In a case of that sort, if the per- 
son having the largest number of votes which are actually counted and 
less than a majority of the whole number which have been actually 
appointed shall be President of the United States he will be President 
in violation of the Constitution, as I understand it, and as I think it is 
plainly written. 

Then, there is another very serious objection to this bill, and that goes 
to its very marrow and pith. It is in the mode, or rather in the tri- 
bunal, which this bill establishes for the purpose of ascertaining the 
votes that are to be counted. The Constitution says: 

The President of the Senate shall, in the prosence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. 

That means this plainly and unequivocally: First, a command to 
count the votes; second, a command to count them in the presence of 
the two Houses. They can not be constitutionally counted in any other 
mode or in any other presence.. To count a vote necessarily involves 
first the ascertainment of thé vote to be counted. When, therefore, 
the Constitution commands that the votes shall be counted in the pres- 
enee of the two Houses, it commands necessarily that the necessary 
and that the essential steps and processes in the counting shall be per- 
formed in their presence. So, when the Constitution says the votes 
shall be counted in the presence of the two Houses, it means that 
everything involved in the process of counting shall be done then and 
there and in that presence. You can not count or enumerate a thing 
until you first ascertain what that thing is. To count in the Consti- 
tution means as well ascertainment of the thing to be counted as an 
enumeration of the thing after it has been ascertained. There is no 
escape from this argument. You can not count effectually unless the 
thing to be counted is ascertained. Ascertainment therefore is a logical 
and necessary part of the process of counting, as much so as enumer- 
ation. 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask the Senator from Mississippi a question? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask whether it would not be equally true to say that 
in case of an electoral vote you can not ascertain the thing to be counted 
until you count it? You have got to take the votes one by one and as- 
certain whether they belong to a certain category: - 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not exactly understand the question of the Sen- 
ator. I will answer it though in this way, that counting in the Con- 
stitution means first the ascertainment of the vote to be counted, then 
the arithmetical enumeration of the votes, the footing of them up, and 
seeing who has the number. 

Mr. HOAR. Then, if my friend will permit me to vary my question 
a little, would he not withdraw the last proposition he made? I un- 
derstand him to affirm that before the process of counting, using the 
word counting“ in its constitutional sense, can advance you have got 
to ascertain the thing to be counted. I understood him to say that is 


counting. 

Mr. GEORGE. My proposition is that counting involves two things, 
ascertainment and enumeration. 

Mr. HOAR. I thought the Senator stated it differently, and said 
that before vou could count in a constitutional sense you must ascer- 
tain. 

Mr. GEORGE. I thought I made myself very well and plainly un- 
derstood that the word count’? as used in the Constitution involved two 
processes—ascertainment and enumeration. That being established, 
that the word ‘‘count’’ does involve these two processes—and I do not 
understand the Senator from Massachusetts to deny that, but to correct 
me for, as he supposed, stating it differently—what results? We are 
commanded to count“ in the presence of the two Houses. Counting 
involves ascertainment as well as enumeration. Then, without violat- 
ing the Constitution, hö can you separate these two necessary processes 
involved in the word ‘‘count,’’ and require the ascertainment to be 
made somewhere else and the enumeration only to be made in the pres- 
ence of the two Houses? There is no affirmative answer to that prop- 
osition, as I conceive. 

Now, sir, if the ascertainment is a part of the counting process, and 
the most essential part of it, and the Constitution requires this whole 
counting process to be donein the presence of the two Houses, then the 
next question is by what method you will perform these two processes, 
You can not perform them by the two Houses in joint convention, each 
in the same room and acting separately. Theascertainment and count- 
ing must be in the presence of both. That means not only the cor- 
poreal presence, the assemblage of both in the same room, but it means 
also the understanding or intelligent presence, or in other words that 
the process shall be so conducted that each House and each member of 
each House may understand it fully as it goes on. 

Well, is it not the absurdest thing in the world that the two Houses 
should come into the same room, one presided over by the President of 
the Senate and the other by the Speaker of the House, and in order to 
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comply with the Constitution each one, one on one side of the Hall and 
the other on the other side of the Hall, going through this process of as- 
certainment? 

When the Constitution commands the counting and ascertainment to 
be done in the presence of the two Houses, in the intellectual and un- 
derstanding presence of the two Houses, it also commands that it must 
be done in that mode by which the two Houses and the members thereof 
may understand it and supervise it; and that can only be done by treat- 
ing the two Houses as the Constitution treats them for this purpose, as 
constituting one body. 

The Constitution says that we shall meet together and the votes shall 
be counted in the presence of the two Houses. I have shown that can 
only be done by the two Houses as one joint assembly; and this 
bill now under consideration treats t as so, so far as the enumera- 
tion is concerned. This bill provides that the two Houses shall meet 
together in the Hall of the House of Representatives, and that the Pres- 
ident of the Senate shall be the presiding officer. How can he be pre- 
siding officer unless they constitute one assembly? 

It furthermore provides that he shall preserve order. How can he 
preserve order if they be in fact two assemblies, organized for separate 
action, as in case of performing legislative duties? The bill further- 
more provides that objections may be made in this joint assembly to 
the counting of a vote. Up to that point the bill itself treats the two 
Houses, when met together for the purpose of the electoral count, as 
one joint assembly; but right there when an objection is made and the 
real and substantial business for which the Constitution calls them to- 
gether, the bill provides for a dissolution of this assembly, and then 
provides, after the two Houses have acted separately upon the question 
of ascertainment, that then there shall be another joint assembly and 
the other process of the counting be carried on. In other words, the bill 
treats this joint assemblage as one assembly for all the purposes of 
enumeration and compels them to separate for all the purposes of as- 
certainment, the two processes being involved necessarily in the word 
count,“ which the Constitution requires to be done in the presence 
of an assembly composed of both. 

Isay thereisno authority in the Constitution for that; and right here 
that is a conclusive answer to any argument of the two Houses acting sep- 
arately in the matter, because the Constitution provides in the first ar- 
ticle, seventh section, and third clause: 

Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives may be n (except on a question of adjourn- 
ment) shall be presented to the President of the United States. 

And shall have no effect unless approved by him. So the Constitu- 
tion ordains that if it is necessary that these two Houses shall consider 
this question of ascertainment separately, and if the concurrence of one 
House to the action of the other be necessary, as this bill says it shall 
be, then it follows that that joint or concurrent vote, order, or resolu- 
tion must be submitted to the President of the United States. Cer- 
tainly it was not the intention of the framers of the Constitution to pro- 
vide for a state of things of that description. But it is impossible to 
escape from the vot fia language of the Constitution that every 
order,” not every bill, not every act, not every statute, but every or- 
der,“ every resolution,“ every vote,“ in the language of the Con- 
stitution, to which the concurrence of the two Houses is necessary, 
shall be presented to the President for his e e That I think is 
a conclusive objection to the mode prescribed in the bill for ascertain- 
ing the electoral vote by the separate order or vote of each House. 

Mr. HOAR. May I inquire of my honorable friend if he thinks that 
provision of the Constitution applies to constitutional amendments? 

Mr. GEORGE. I will answer that by saying that in order to pass 
a constitutional amendment a majority of two-thirds is required, which 
is the exact majority which can overrule the President’s veto. 

Mr. HOAR. That is after it has been presented to the President. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not know whether that is so or not. It may 
be that in practice a resolution proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution is not presented to the President; but if the practice has obtained 
of not presenting it to him it is because in the first instance it has to 
pass each House of Congress by a majority, which dispenses with the 
veto or overrules it. 

. Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator understand that the joint rules of the 
two Houses must be presented to the President because to their validity 
they require the concurrence of the two Houses? 

Mr. GEORGE. I believe that the joint rules of the two Houses are 
secured in this way: By a provision in the Constitution each House is 
authorized to determine the rules of its own procedure, and in the ex- 
ercise of that power the Senate may make rules for its separate action, 
and may also make rules besides its own separate rules for its joint ac- 
tion with the House, and in the same way the House may perform that 
function, and in that way reach joint rules. 

So I stand upon the words of the Constitution itself: every order, 
every resolution, every vote (questions of adjournment alone excepted) 
to which the concurrence of the two Houses may be necessary shall be 
presented to the President. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me one moment 

Mr. GEORGE. Iam yery glad to be interrupted if I am wrong. 

Mr. HOAR. Iput this question to the Senator with a view of call- 


ing his attention to the consideration that the provision that ev 
order, vote, or resolution to which the concurrence of both Houses 
necessary shall be presented to the President, except in a case of ad- 
journment, never has been held anywhere, so far as I know, to apply 
to anything but legislative matters which are to take effect upon the 
e, by the authority of the Congress. There are all through the 


nstitution, among the powers of these two Houses, powers which 
require the concurrence of the two Houses for their exercise, but which, 
not relating to legislation, are never held to require the assent of the 
President or to be presented to the President. 

Now as to the matter ofa constitutional amendment, it is true that 
a constitutional amendment can not be constitutionally presented to 
the States for their adoption except by a two-thirds vote of each House 
of Congress thinking it necessary; but if the Senator’s argument was 
a sound one, that would not prevent the operation of the provisions that 
it should be presented to the President in the first instance, because his 
reasons for rejection might change the mind of the two-thirds which had 
originally presented it. Buttle only instance, I believe, in our history 
where a constitutional amendment has been sent to the President of 
the United States was one which was sent to President Lincoln, which 
he returned to Congress saying that he did not understand that he had 
any authority in the matter. 

So in the matter of joint rules; we get the authority to pass joint 
rules from the Constitution, of course, as we get all the rest of our au- 
thority; but if this proposition of the Senator’s was true we should be 
obliged to send our joint rules to the President for his consideration, if 
that is a universal and comprehensive proposition that all matters to 
which the assent of the two Houses is necessary must be submitted to 
the President—all votes, orders, or resolutions. 

In other words, as I understand it, it has been the uniform construc- 
tion of the Constitution that in regard to the matter of counting the 
electoral vote, conferred upon the two Houses as the majority of hoth 
Houses conceive by the Constitution itself, as in the matter of joint 
rules, as in the matter of amendments to the Constitution, they stand 
upon the separate power which is given for those purposes, and are not 
included in the phrase which is found in the section of the Constitution 
relating to legislation, and which is intended only to apply to that. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am very glad the Senator has interrupted me be- 
cause it enables me just here to make a conclusive answer to the objec- 


tions which he =e 

I think it may be true that this clause which I have read only refers 
to legislative business, the art of making laws; but theanswer I make 
to the Senator is that nowhere in the Constitution can the two Houses 
act separately, the concurrence of both being necessary to the validity 
of an act, except on legislative business. The Constitution only grants 
to Congress, that is to the Senateand House of Representatives, requir- 
ing their concurrent action, legislative powers; and that is one of the 
greatest objections to the provisions in this bill, that it undertakes, in 
violation of the scheme of the Constitution, in violation of the grants 
of the Constitution, to confer upon the two Houses acting separately 
and yet concurrently, the concurrence of the two being necessary to the 
validity of the act, upon a matter which is not legislative business. 

What kind of business is it? It certainly is not legislative business. 
It is the ascertainment of a fact and a very important fact to this coun- 
try. Where do you get the power under the Constitution for the two 
Houses acting separately and yet concurrently to discharge any other 
duty except a legislative one? 

And that brings me to the last objection I intend to urge against this 
bill; and that is that this is not a legislative function which ought to be 
considered separately by the two Houses, but it is rather in the nature of 
a judicial function; and when the Constitution imposes on us the duty 
of counting the votes in the presence of the two Houses, it certainly 
meant that we should adopt that form in the performance of that duty 
which would enable us to discharge it. Why, certainly, sir, it would 
be an anomaly in jurisprudence, it would be an anomaly surely in 
Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence, that for the ascertainment of a single fact, 
the rendering of an operative judgment upon the ascertainment of a 
fact should be committed to two separate tribunals, each acting inde- 
pendently of the other, and each having a veto upon the other. By that 
sort of a tribunal no judicial function has ever been performed. We 
require unanimity in juries, that twelve men shall agree to a verdict, 
but they are one body; they consultand confer with each other, and they 
arrive at a conclusion as the result of that conference; but nobody ever 
proposed to have two juries to trya case. We have a courtsometimes 
composed of an even number of judges, and the result may be a division 
between the judges, and there may be a provision or there may benone, 
for one or the other to rule the case; but it has never been that two 
courts having equal power can be charged with the determination of 
the same case. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I have found it my duty to non- 
concur with the report of the committee on this bill. Ihave submitted 
these remarks not with a view of influencing the action of the Senate, 
for that is impossible, as they have considered the bill on former oc- 
casions, but simply to put on record my reasons for dissent to a very 
objectionable bill. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
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pent by the Committee on Privileges and Elections in the nature of 
gS HOAR. I understood there was an agreement to treat that as 
the original bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro If there be no objection the substi- 
tute will be treated as an original bill. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I desire to say that I was not in the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections when this substitute was proposed. I have, 

not had time to examine it; I do not know what its provis- 
ions are, and therefore withhold my vote on the bill, not because I might 
not vote for it if I had made a careful examination of it, but as a mem- 
ber of the committee I have felt it my duty to say that I withhold my 
vote because I have not had time to examine the bill and ascertain 
what its provisions are exactly. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had, on 
the 16th instant, approved and signed the act rA Gr 610) to provide fora 
building for the use of the Foner! courts, post-office, and internal-rev- 
enue and other civil offices, and a United’ States jail in the city of Fort 
Smith, Ark. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House passed a bili ( R. 275) for the 
relief of William D. Stewart and others, heirs at law of James Stewart, 
deceased; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The m also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 545) to increase the ions of widows 
and dependent relatives of deceased soldiers and sailors; and it was 
thereupon signed by the President pro tempore. 

FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIMS. 

The PRESIDENT tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was read, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Claims, 
and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit prising a Ee ager roe from the Secretary of State, being a 
revised list of pa; on file e Department of State touching the unpaid 
Jar . of citizens ¢ of the Vatted S States against France for spoliations prior to 

4 . GROVER CLEVELAND, 

Exxccutive Maxsiox, Washington, March 17, 1886. 


REPORT OF We INTERESTS OF GERMANY. 

The PRESIDENT pro e laid before the Senate the following 
message from the Presidento of the United States; which was read, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Commerce: 
To the Senate of the United States: 


In response to the resolution of the Senate of the 17th of February, . 
to be furnished with a copy of the report made by the 8 of the 
United States at Berlin pry ste the shi ping | vec a of Germany, I transmit a re- 


rt cf the Secretary of State upon the subj 
aaah: 2 GROVER CLEVELAND, 
Execctrve MANSION, Washington, March 17, 1888. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair also lays before the Senate 
a m that eame from the President, but, probably by mistake, is 
not signed, though it comes in due official form. The Chair presents it, 
and it will be read. 

The Secretary read as ſollows: 
To the Senate: 

In compliance with a resolution of the Senate of February 9, 1886, I herewith 
transmit a report from the Secretary of State, with its accompanyin docu- 


ments, relative to the commerce between the United States and cértain foreign 
countries in cereals and the cotton product during the years 1884 and 1885. 


Exxcuritve MANSION, March 16, 1888. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This message is accompanied by a 
large number of documents. It is not signed by the President. 
Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the message be returned to the Pres- 
ident to receive his signature before it is printed. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That order will be made. 
LOSSES OF OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
communication from the Secretary of War; which was read: 


War Department, Washingion City, March 16, 1880. 
Ihave = honor to Secretary of receipt of the resolution of the Senate 


Sm: 


an re 
ong in regard to the same.” 

e Department rea Himes that the act aay og ay to in the resolution is cha 
235. — the laws of the Forty-eighth Congress (23 Stat., 350), which provides * for 


een - — he Tach l fen service of f 7 the United ied States." m 
ree % m o 

In answer cote I in the claims re- 

ferred toand the reportsand . of the of officers convened 


June 15, 1835, to take into consideration the proviso in the act which requires 
the Seeretary of War to decide what articles are “reasonable, useful, necessary, 
and proper for such officer or soldier while 3 
i in th the line of duty.“ 

also forward ‘ih of two communications of 83 Auditor of the Treas- 
ury setting wating a hi 5 1 the — ve dated November 18 and December . 


ier, of January 1 
„ ae nt e tien 3 


definitely acted u upon. rd the 3 officers. 

It will be seen e papers tha’ ae ene Sap DORT Wt ee nee 
alone, in many cases from memory, and from their nature they can not be fully 
cor y any disinte: evidence, the onl stom — the claim- 
ant that is susceptible of f from the records of the Department being the 
station or locale of the officer or soldier at the time of the loss, and where Gov- 


ernment property was lost or destroyed at the same time. 

The circuitous mode by which a conclusion must be reached in any case also 
deserves attention. The claimants present their claims to the Third Auditor of 
the Treasury, who howe f require certain prooi y support thereof. (See circular 
of the Third Auditor o — 25, 1885, herewi! When the aby pets 3 
the peoa areforwarded tothe Secretary of War to decide wha: 
sonable, 3 ä ond proper, without any statement hon the ‘Auditor 
that the — 5 rd chen action of the Auditor is in accordance with the be- 
fore-mentioned decision ar the Comptroller, from which it appears that the Sec- 
retary of War must perform the same duty in a claim without a particle of merit 
that is incumbent upon him in one of undoubted worth. The papers in the claim 
of S. L. Fremont, formerly lieutenant, Third United States Arti — fed, ped illus- 
8 of ey the point, Arar of theextent and variety of tho claims which may 

er the 

W confined myself to the requirements of the resolution, in forwarding 
the papers therein called for, and as they are o: 18,1 they may be care - 
py ee and returned to this Department when no ger required by 

e comm: 


Very respectfull, 
50 mA WILLIAM C. ENDICOTT 
Secretary 


of iar. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore of the Uniled Slates Senate, 


Mr. COCKRELL. That report is made in response to a resolution 

pam by myself; and while those are original papers, they ought to 
printed. It will be impossible for the Committee on Military Affairs 

to consider the question fairly and properly unless the documents are 
printed. I do not suppose they are so voluminous that it will be nec- 
essary that they should go to the Committee on Printing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bundle is before the Chair. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I see; but I suppose they are not Tay closely 
written and only on one side. If they go to the Printing Office they 
ought not to be treated as most of the manuscript that goes there is 
and thrown away. They ought to be returned and not destroyed. 
That can be done, I presume. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. An order can be sent for their return. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move, 3 that the papers be printed and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and, when printed, that 
the originals be returned by the Public Printer and then returned by 
the Secretary of the Senate to the Secretary of War. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That order will be made, 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

The bill (H. R. 275) for the relief of William D. Stewart and others, 
heirs at law of James Stewart, deceased, was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

UNIFORM SYSTEM OF BANKRUPTCY. 


Mr. HOAR. ask leave to make a motion, not for consideration at 
this time but that it may be in order to-morrow. I move that the 
bankruptcy bill, being Senate bill 714, be made the special order fora 
week from Wednesday. I desire to have it stand after the bill pro- 
posed by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Cuttom]. I do not desire to 
take up this motion until after the motion of the Senator from Illinois 
is disposed of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion will be entered. 

Mr. DOLPH. I do not understand the purport of the motion, but 
I know the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] desires to take up 
the bill for the admission of Washi Territory. 

The PRESIDENT 175 tempore. The motion goes over. 

Mr. HOAR. Iwill say for the information of the Senator and the 
Senate that I do not propose to antagonize the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. If he brings up the question of the admission 
of Washington Territory I shall give way with the bankruptcy bill 
until that also is disposed of. I wish merely to have the matter in po- 
sition for action. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is entered and goes over 
until to-morrow. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SENATE AND EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 2 o'clock being nearly 
at hand the Chair will, with the unanimous consent of the body, lay 
before the Senate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolutions reported by 
Mr. EDMUNDS from the Committee on the Judiciary February 18, ex- 
pressing the sense of the Senate on the refusal of the Attorney-General 
to send to the Senate copies of certain papers. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I am aware that the question of the 
power of removal of officers appointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate is not a new question. 


1886. 
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It was discussed in the public press of the country prior to the rati- 
fication of the Constitution by the States. The author of the Federal- 
ist interpreted the Constitution as vesting the power of removal, like 
that of appointment, in the President and the Senate, and so far as I 
haye been able to ascertain there was at that time no different public 
interpretation of the Constitution upon the subject; and it was upon 
this apparently universally accepted construction that the Constitution 
was ratified by the States. It has been at different times, since the 
adoption of the Constitution, discussed in Congress. It was discussed 
for several days at the first Congress in connection with the establish- 
ment of the Department of State. It was again discussed in 1835 in 
connection with the proposed repeal of the tenure-of-office act of 1820. 
The report made by Hon. Garrett Davis, of the House of sapere: 
tives, in1842, which is appended to the majority report of the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate at this session, and said majority report are 
able and comprehensive reviews of the whole question. 

At the second session of the Thirty-ninth Congress at which the ten- 
ure-of-office act was , and again in 1869, when that law was 
amended, it was the subject of an exhaustive discussion by the ablest 
members of both branches of Congress, and it has again during thedebate 
upon the pending resolutions been ably and thoroughly discussed. I 
do not Szpet to add anything upon the question to what has been 

y said. 

But inasmuch as the President in his recent message to the Senate 
contends that the power to remove officers appointed by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate is vested by the Constitution in the 
President alone, and that position is maintained by the leaders of his 
party in this body, and in view of the importance of the question, in- 
volving as it does the structure of the Government, and the fact that 
it is now before this body as a practical question, I am not disposed to 
let the present opportunity pass without briefly expressing my views 
upon it. 

It will not be denied that the powers of each of the co-ordinate d 
ments of the Federal Governmentare derived from the Constitution alone. 
Ifa power is not conferred by an express provision of the Constitution and 
is not fairly implied from some express provision and necessary to carry 
into effect some express power, it does not exist. 

The power of the President to appoint public officers is contained in 
the following clause of section 2 of Article II of the Constitution 


He shall nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint embassadors, other public ministersand consuls, judges of the Su- 
preme Court, and all other officers of the United States, whose appointmentsare 
not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be established by law. 

$ * * * 


* $ * 
The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may happen dur- 


the b ntin, ions which shall ire at 
8 Senate, by granting commissions exp the 

It will be perceived that While the power to nominate is absolute in 
the President, the power to appoint is restricted, and, unless made to 
fill a vacancy happening during the recess of the Senate, must be made 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

The power of the Senate toadvise and consent or to withhold consent 
to the appointmentof an officer is as absolute asthe power of the Presi- 
dent to nominate. The removal from an office created by law necessa- 
rily involves the appointment of some m to fill it, and removals 
from office are made almost entirely by the appointment of another per- 
son to the office. This method of removal appears to have been the 
only one contemplated by the framers of the Constitution, and hence no 
express provision was made upon the subject, It will not be claimed 
that there is any express provision in the Constitution conferring upon 
the President alone the power of removal from office. Such a power, 
if it is to be found, is an implied power. That is to say, it must appear 
by necessary implication that the power of removal by the President 
alone is necessary to carry into effect some express power conferred 
upon him. I do not find in the Constitution any warrant for such a 
construction. The reasonable and general rule upon the subject of 
appointments to and removals from office is that they are united, that 
the one is the counterpart of and coextensive with the other. 

In my judgment the power of appointment and removal of officers 
who under the Constitution and laws are appointed by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate areinseparable. An office once created 
by the action of Congress and the approval of the President can not be 
destroyed without the concurrent action of the two Houses of 
The President can not appoint one of the four thousand civil officers, or 
of the officers of the Army and Navy required to be confirmed by the 
Senate, without the concurrent action of that body. 

If the power of appointment and removal are separable, and the 
power of removal is vested in the President alone, the continuance of 
the Government as an o ized society depends upon the pleasure of 
the President. In an hour by the stroke of a pen he could virtually 
destroy the whole official fabric, and having destroyed it he would be 
powerless to reconstruct it. . 

The right and power of the Senate to consent or withhold its consent 
to the removal of Federal officers in my judgment does not depend 
upon the tenure-of-office act. It is a constitutional power, and applies 
to those officers confirmed by the Senate whose terms of office are not 
fixed by law as well as to those who hold for fixed terms. The power 


of the Senate in the matter, is coextensive with the power of the Presi- 


dent. The President has an unrestricted to nominate; theSen- 
ate has an absolute power under the Constitution to advise and consent 
or to withhold its consent. The power to suspend an officer for suffi- 
cient cause during the recess of Senate as a matter of public con- 
venience or necessity is now conferred by law upon the President, but 
an officer suspended is restored to office by operation of law unless the 
Senate consents to his removal. 

When this question arose in the Senate at the present session of Con- 
gress, not being familiar with the legislative and judicial constructions 
which had been placed upon the Constitution concerning it I examined 
it so far as I was able and became convinced that under the Constitu- 
tion the power of removal of officers appointed by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate is vested in the President and the Senate, 
and not in the President alone, and that the tenure-of-oflice act as 
amended in 1869, now sections 1767, 1768, and 1769 of the Revised 
Statutes, so far as it relates to the removal of such officers, is but de- 
claratory of the constitutional rule upon the subject. - 

I do not intend to enter into an argument in support of this con- 
struction at this time. I prefer to quote from the speeches of others 
and to adopt as my own arguments which ought to carry conviction on 
account of their own weightas well as on account of the acknowledged 
ability of those who made them, and to which I could not addand from 
which I would not subtract. 

That eminent statesman and able lawyer, Daniel Webster, whose 
exposition of the Constitution in relation to the respective powers of 
the Federal and State Governments was accepted by the people of the 
North, maintained by the armies of the Union upon many a battle- 
field and determined to be correct by the arbitrament of the sword, in 
a speech made in the Senate in 1835 upon the bill to repeal the act of 
1820 fixing the terms of certain officers, discussed this power of re- 
moval in his usual able, lucid, and forcible manner. To my mind, his 
arguments upon that occasion in favor of the proposition that the power 
of removal is vested by the Constitution in the President and the Sen- 
ate are unanswerable. I do not see how any mind unembarrassed by 
precedents and unbiased by prejudice can fail to be convinced of the 
soundness of his arguments. Mr. Webster said: 


It ay to me, however, after thorough and repeated and conscientious ex- 
amination, that an erroneous in retation was given to the Constitution in 
respect, by the decision of the Con ; and I will ask leave to state, 


shortly, the reasons for that opinion, although there is nothing in this bill which 
— to disturb that decision. 


The Constitution nowhere says one word of the power of removal from office, 
except in the case of convi on ent, Wherever the power exists, 
therefore, exceptin cases of im t, it must exist as a constructive or inci- 
dental power. If it exists in President alone, it must exist in him because 
it is attached to something else, or included in something else, or results from 
something else, which is granted to the President, There is certainly no spe- 
cific grant; it is a power, , the existence of which if proved at all isto be 
proved by inference and argument. In the only instance in which the Consti- 
tution speaks of removal from office, as I haye already said, it speaks of it as 
the exercise of judicial power; that is to say, it speaks of it as one part of the 
judgment of the Senate in cases of conviction on impeachment. No othermen- 
tion is made in the whole instrument of any power of removal, Whence, then, 
isthe power derived to the President? 

It is usually said 1 Micas who maintain its existence in the sone hands of 
the that power is derived from that clause of the Constitution 
which says: The executive power shall be in a President.” The power of re- 
moval, they argue, is, in its nature, an executive power; and, as the executive 
Rower is thus vested in the President, the power of removal is necessarily in- 

It is true that the Constitution declares that the executive power shall be vested 
in the President; but the first question which then arises t is executive 

wer? What is the degree, and what are the limitations? Executive power 
s nota thing so well known, and soaccurately defined, as that written con- 
stitution of a limited government can be supposed to have conferred it in the 
lump. What is executive power? What are its boundaries? What model or 
example had the framers of the Constitution in their minds when they 2 
of executive power?” Did they mean executive power as known in England, 
or as known in France, or as known in Russia? Did ng! Shoat it asdefined by 
Montesquieu, by Burlamaqui, or by De Lolme? All these differ from one another 
as to the extent of the executive power of government. then, was in- 
tended by “the executive power? Now, sir, I think it perfectly plain and man- 
ifest, that, Seep the framers of the Constitution meant to confer executive 
pe on the President, Ja 
er no more than they did thus define and limit. — 


be a Presiden’ 
hold the executive authority; but they mean, further, that he shall hold this 


2 
intend to grant to the President whatever mig 


is, 


wers 

rtance 
and dignity it begins with the legislative department. The first article of the 
Constitution, therefore, commences with the ion that “all legislative 


power 
shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives.” Thearticle goes as 


ranted powers into effect. Now, sir, no man doubts that this 
8 that it 8 
or necessary implication, and that it would be quite preposterous to insist that 
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Smarem powers ony par e legislative power, merely because it is in its 
N a legislative y, if no grant can Se mca for it the Constitution 


itself, 
Then comes, sir, the second article, creating an executive power; and it de- 


clares that ‘the executive power shall be vested ina t of the United 
States.” After providing for the mode of nare a itimmediately 9 — 


to enumerate y. the powers which he shall possess and exercise. an 
the duties which he shall perform, I consider the Janguage of this article, there- 
fore, y ana us to that in which the islature is created; that is to 


logo 
say, Í understand the Constitution as saying that the executive power herein 
granted shall be vested in a President of the United States.” 

In like manner the third article, or that which is intended to arrange the judi- 
cial by declaring that the judicial power of the United States 
shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as the Congress 
may, from time to time, ordain and establish.“ But these general words do not 
show what extent of judicial pome is vested in the courts of the United States. 
All that is left to be done, and is done, in the following sections, by express and 
well. ed provisions, 

I k, therefore, sir, that very great caution is to be used, and the ground 
well considered, before we admit that the President derives any distinct and 
specific power from those general words which vest the executive authority in 
him. The Constitution itself does not rest satisfied with these general words. 
It immediately goes into a and carefully enumerates the several au- 
thorities which the President shall possess. The very first of the enumerated 
powers is the command of the Army and Navy. This, most ce: v, is an 
executive power. And why is it particularly set down and expressed, if any 
paa was intended to be granted under the general words? This would pass, 

fanything would pass, under those words. But enumeration, i ion, 
zation wasevidently the design of the framers of the Constitution, in 
this as in other parts of it. Ido not, therefore, regard the declaration that the 
executive power shall be vested in a President as being any grant at all, any 
more than the declaration thatthe legislative power be vested in Congress 
constitutes, by itself, a t of such power. In the one case, as in the other, I 
think the object was to deseribe and denominate the Opare which should 
hold, respectively, the legislative and the executive authority ; very much as we 
see, in some of the State constitutions, that the several articles are headed with 
the titles “legislative power,” “executive power,” “judicial poyer; ” and this 
entitling of the articles with the name of the power has never supposed, of 
itself, to confer any authority whatever. It amounts to no more than naming 
the departments. 

If, then, the power of removal be admitted to be an executive power, still it 
must be sought forand found among the enumerated executive powers, or fairly 
implied from some one or more of them. It can not be implied from the general 
words. The power of appointment was not left to be so implied; why, then, 
should the power of removal have been so left? They are both closely con- 
nected; one is indispensable to the other; why, then, was one ca y ex- 
p: defined, and limited, and notone word said about the other ? 

Sir, I think the whole matter is sufficiently plain. Nothing is said in the Con- 
stitution about the prea of removal, because it is not a separate and distinct 
power. It is part of the power of appointment, naturally going with it or nec- 
essarily resulting from it. The Constitution or the laws may separate these 
powers, it is true, in a particular case, as is done in respect to the judges, who, 
though 1 gee by the President and Senate, can not be removed at the 
pleasure of either or of both. So a statute, in prescribing the tenure of any 
other office, may place the officer beyond the reach of the appointing power. 
But when no other tenure is prescribed, and officers hold their places at will, 
that will is necessarily the will of the appointing power; because the exercise 
of the power of appointment at once displaces such officers. The power of 
proms one man in office necessarily implies the power of turning another out. 

one man be Secretary of State, and another be appointed, the first goes out 
by the mere force of the appointment of the other, without any previous act of 
removal whatever. And this is the practice of the Government, and has been 
from the first. In all theremovals which have been made, they have generally 
been effected simply by making other appointments. I can not find a case to 
the con There is no such thing as any distinct official act of removal. I 
have looked into the practice, and caused inquiries to be madein the 9 
and I do not learn that an * is known as an entry or record o 
the 9 officer from o ce; and rend 88 could on y = 2 —_ 
cases, by en some proper record or en o be made, as proof of the fact 
of removal. Iam aware that there have been some cases in which notice has 
been sent to persons in office that their services are, or will be, after a given 
arf dispensed with. 

‘hese are usually cases in which the object is, not to inform the incumbent 
that he is removed, but to tell him that a successor either is, or by a day named 
will pl ps Somaya If there be any instances in which such notice is given 
without express reference ; the ot of a successor they are few, and 
even in these such reference must implied, because in no case is there any 
distinct official act of removal, that I can find, unconnected with the act of ap- 
pointment. At any rate, it is the usual practice, and has been from the first, to 
consider the appointment as producing the removal of the previous incumbent, 
When the ent desires to remove a person from office he sends a message 
to the Senate nominating some other person. The message usually runs in this 
form: “I nominate A B to be collector of the customs, &c.,in the place of O D- 
removed.” If the Senate advise and consent to the nomination C D is effectu 
ally out of office and A B is in in his place. The same effect would be roduced 
if the message should say nothing of any removal. Suppose AB to be 2 
of State and the President to send us a message saying merely, “I nominate 
D to be Secre! of State.” If weconfirm this nomination C D becomes Secre- 
tary of State and A B is necessarily removed. 

I have gone into these details and parti ailars, sir, for the purpose of showing 
that, not only in the nature of things, but also according to the practice of the 
Government, the power of remo incident to the power oi 5 
It belongs to it, is attached to it, forms a part of it, or results from it. 

If is true, the inference is m fest. Ifthe power of removal, when not 

by Constitution or law, be part and parcel of the power of 
appointment, or a necessary incident to it, then whoever holds the power of 
appointment holds also the power of removal. But itis the President and the 
Senate, and not the President alone, who hold the power of appointment; and 


therefore, to the true construction of the Constitution, it should be 
the 3 and , and not the President alone, who holds the power of 
removal. 


The decision of 1789 has been followed by a very strange and indefensible 
anomaly, 3 it does not rest on any just principle. The natural con- 
neetion between 8 power and the removing power has, as I have 
already stated, always led the President to bring about a removal by the proc- 
ess of a new appointment. This is quite efficient for his purpose, when the 
Senate confirms the new nomination. One man is turned out, and another put 
in. But the Senate sometimes rejects the new nomination; and what then be- 
comes of the old incumbent? Is he out of office or is he still in? He has not 
been turned out by any exercise of the power of appointment, for no appoint- 
ment has been made, That power has not been exercised. He has not been re- 
moved by any distinct and separate act of removal, for no such act has been per- 
formed or attempted. Is he still in, then, or is he out? Where is he? In this 


dilemma, sir, those who maintain the power of removal as existing in the Pres- 


ident alone are driven to what seems to me very near absurdity, The incum- 


bent has not been removed by the appointing power, since the appoin‘ power 
has not been exercised. ite hes Sk boen 8 by any 3 inde- 


been assented to 
intment. 
in 
makin 
about 
actuall, 


roduces the conseq 
an appointment, or some of them, though it be itse 


no raj Ce gm and effect 


no a tment. This, sir, appears to me to be anything but sound reasoning 
and just construction. 
But this is not all. The President has sometimes sent us a nomination to an 


office already filled, and before we have acted upon it has seen fit to withdraw it. 
What is the effect of such a nomination? If anomination, merely as such, turns 
out the present incumbent, then he is out, let what will become ard of the 
nomination. But I believe the President has acted upon the idea that a nomina- 
tion ere and at any time afterward withdrawn does not remove the actual in- 
cumbent. 

Sir, even this is not the end of the inconsistency into which the prevailing doc- 
trine has led. There have been cases in which nominations to offices already 
filled have come to the Senate, remained here for weeks or months, the incum- 
bents all the while continuing to discharge their official duties, and relinquishin; 
their offices only when the nominations of their successors have been confirm: 
and commissions ed to them; so that, if a nomination be confirmed, the nom- 
ination itself makes no removal; the removal then waits to be brought about 
the appointment. But if the nomination be rejected, then the nomination itsel. 
it is contended, has effected the removal. Who can defend opinions which lead 
to such results? 

These reasons, sir, incline me strongly to the opinion that, upon a just con- 
struction of the Constitution, the power of remo is of, or a necessary re- 
sult from, the power of appointment, and, therefore, that it ought to have been 
exercised by the Senate concurrently with the President. 

At the same session of Congress another distinguished statesman and 
profound student of the Constitution, John C. Calhoun, taking up the 
examination of the question, biased in favor of the doctrine of the ab- 
solute power of the President to make removals from office, but finding 
no express or implied authority in the Constitution to warrant such 
a doctrine, became convinced that the so-called legislative construction 
by the first Congress had been erroneous, and ably advocated the power 
of Congress to restrict executive patronage. I quote briefly from a 
speech made by him in the Senate upon the bill to repeal the act of 
1820: 


Mr. Calhoun said: The question involved in the third section of the bill, whether 
the power to dismiss an officer of the Government can be controlled and regu- 
lated by Congress, or is under the exclusive and unlimited control of the Presi- 
cent, is no ordinary question, which may be decided either way without ma- 

ially affecting the AKATAA and practical operation of the Government. It 
is, on the contrary, a great and fun ental question, on the decision of which 
will materially depend the fact whether this Government shall prove to be what 
those who framed it supposed it was—a free, popular, and republican Govern- 
ment, or a monarchy in disguise. 

If the power to dismiss is possessed by the Executive, he must hold it in one 
of two modes, either by an express grant of the power inthe Constitution, or as 
a power necessary and proper to execute some power expressly granted by that 
instrument. All the pones under the Constitution may be e under one 


or the other of these ; there is no intermediate class. The first question 
then, is, pee ths President the power in question by any ress grant in the 
Constitutioh? He who affirms he has, is bound to show it. instrument is 


in the hands of every member; the portion containing the del ion of power 
to the President is short. It is comprised in a few sentences. I ask rsto 
open the Constitution, to examine it, and to find, if they can, any authority given 
to the President to dismiss a public officer. None such can be found; the Con- 
stitution has been carefully ed,and no one pretends to have found such 
a grant. Well, then, as there is none such, if it exists at all, it must exist as a 
power n and proper to execute some granted power; but, if it exists in 
that character, it belo: to Congress and not to the Executive. I venture not 
this assertion . on the authority of the Constitution itself—an 
express and unequivocal authority which can not be denied or contradicted, 
Hear what that sacred instrument says: 

* shall have power to make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for 3 into execution the Te anced (those ted to Con- 
gress itself), and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the Government 
of the United States, or in any department or officer thereof.“ Mark the fullness 

the expression. Congress shall haye power to make all laws, not only to 

into effect the powers expressly delegated to itself, but those delegated to 

the Government, orany department or officer thereof; comp: nding, of course, 
the power to pass laws n: and proper to into effect the powers ex- 
pressly granted to the executive department, It follows that, to w ver ex- 
press grant of power to the Executive the power of dismissal may be su 
to attach; whether to that of seeing the laws faithfully executed, or to still 
more comprehensive grant, as contended for by some, vesting executive powers 
in the President, the mere fact that it isa power appurtenant to another power, 
and n to it into transfers it, by the provisions of the Con- 
stitution cited, from the Executive to Con and places it under its contro!, 
to be regulated in the manner which it may judge —.— If there be truth in 
reasoning on 8 subjects, the conclusion at which I have arrived can not 
be resisted. 1 would entreat gentlemen who are opposed to me (said Mr. C.) to 
pause and reflect; and to point out, if possible, the slightest flaw in the argu- 
ment, or to find a peg on which to hang a doubt, Can they deny that all powers 
under the Constitution are either powers specifically granted, or powers neces- 
sary and proper to carry such into execution? Can it be said that there are in- 
herent powers comprehended in neither of these classes, and existin; oy a sort 
of divine right in the Government? The Senatorfrom New York (Mr. thin el 
gsi a to establish some such position; but the moment my colleague tou 
it with the spear of truth, he, Mr. W., shrunk from the deformity of his own 
conception. Or can it be asserted that there are powers derived from obliga- 
tions higher than the Constitution itself? The very intimation of such a source 
of power hurled from office the predecessor of the present incumbent, But if it 
can not be denied that all the powers under the Constitution are comprised under 
one or the other of classes, and if it is acknowledged, as it is on all sides, 
that the power of dismissal is not specifically granted by the Constitution, it 
follows by an irresistible and necessary consequence, that the power belon; 
—— to the Executive, but to Congress, to be regulated and controlled at 
pleasure. 


Another no less distinguished statesman, one whose eloquence was 
only surpassed by his patriotism, who was beloved by his party as no 
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other party leader has been in this country, who for almost half a cent- 
was a central fi 


considered at no very distant 


day, They ted subjects of grave inq and of deep importance, involv- 
ing the parity of the administration, if nut the very durability of the Govern- 
ment. e three first resolutions assumed that the 


was fully aware that this power was conceded 
gress which sat under the Constitution. But since that period, ex 
cidental discussion here four or five years ago, it has never been d in 
Congress. He had carefully looked into the Constitution,as it related to the 
power of removal in the President, and the result was that the power was not 
reposed in the President in the instance indicated in the resolutions. He be- 
lieved the assertion of the power by the First Congress was improvident, and 
not the least reason for this opinion was the confidence w that Te- 
pared in the wisdom, the prudence, and the patriotism of the first President—the 
‘ather of his Country. And as tothe precedent, the fact was werthy of considera- 
rel and, while he conceded that it was made, he contended that it was made 
t 


The doctrines of this ad: 
avowed in the discussion u 


of employés 
under the Government at least 40,000; and, if we look at the 
Blue Book, where only a portion of them are registered, the estimate will be 
found to be much below the true mark. If we suppose that this mass of 40,000 
officers are actuated by one spirit, governed by one impulse, and by one mind, 
it would not be t to anticipate that the day was not far distant when the 
efforts of the people to restrain this enormous power would be vain and unavail- 
ing. It was a settled axiom in free governments that a standing army was 
dangerous in time of peace. That is, such an army as, being distinguished 
their dress from the rest of the community, was capable of being seen and 


mated. 

But how different from this was this army of forty thousand men, dispersed 
over the whole country and obeying one common impulse, ready to rally round 
and carry into effect 1 8 and objects of Aay gerana; — pow jp anon 
more dangerous than army against which fears e have been 
directed, And the time 8 come when, if it was not soon eed: it would 
ential chair as the pretorian 


of the Constitu- 
for. Hehadlooked 


plan indicated 
the independence ofthe officer, to pe him less under the control of one man, 
to restore that equilibrium in the 


the first a April. 

1. Resolved, the Constitution of the United States does not vest in the 
President power to remove, at his pleasure, officers under the Government of 
States, where offices have been established by law. 


holden, 

ce Re . Ler pert Somos apr on 5 3 —— 
expediency of provid aw that instances t 

by the President, by ol whit the advice and consent of the 9 

diplomatic 3 the power of removal shall be exercised only in con- 

currence with the Senate; and when the Senate is not in session that Presi- 

dent may suspend any such officer, commun. his 

sion to the Senate at its first succeeding session; and i 

him, the officer shall be removed; but if it do not concur with him, the officer 

shall be restored to office. 

4. Resolved, That the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of making provision by law for the ap- 
pointment, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, of all deputy 
postmasters whose annual emolument exceeds a prescribed limit. 

Citations of like character might be given in great numbers from the 
speeches of the most eminent statesmen made during the debates in 
the First and in 1835, 1867, and 1869, and from official reports 
and public documents; but those already made will answer my present 
purpose, which is only to present the arguments in favor of that con- 
struction of the Constitution which vests the power of removal in the 
President ud Senate.. This question is not to be decided upon the pre- 
ponderance of the opinions of statesmen, however eminent, of any party 
or any age. It is a judicial question, and whenever it comes before the 
courts for determination must be decided according to the usual rules 
of constitutional construction. 

I have said that the authors of the Federalist ably maintained that 
under the Constitution the power of removal was vested in the Presi- 
dent and the Senate. I hold inmy hand a copy of the Federalist, and 
read from Letter No. 75, which it is believed, and probably upon good 
evidence, was written by Mr. Hamilton. He says: 

Tt has been observed in a former paper that “the true test of a govern- 
ment is its e and tendency to produce a good administration.” If the 

ustness of this observation be admitted the mode of appointing the officers of 
he United States contained in the foregoing clauses must, when examined, be 
allowed to be entitled to particular commendation. It is not to conceive 
a plan better calculated than this to promote a judicious choice of men for fill- 
ing the offices of the Union, and it will not need proof that on this point must 
essentially depend the character of its administration. 


And in the same letter I find: 
To what purpose then require the co-operation of the Senate? I answer, that 
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the necessity of their concurrence would have a powerful, though in general la 


silent operation. It would be an excellent check upon a spirit of favoritism 
the President, and would tend greatly to E medrese | the appointment of unfit 
characters from State prejudice, from family connection, from personal attach 
ment, or from a view nek Beg pap In addition to this, it would be an eftica- 
cious source of stability in the administration. 

I quote now from article No. 76, also written by Mr. Hamilton: 

It has been mentioned as one of the advantages to be expected from the 
co-operation of the Senate, in the business of sppoliiments; that it would con- 
bo nestesny to displace ae well esto appotnk. A change of the Ohiel Maer. 

n to as well as to a n ge o s- 
ä would not occasion so —— or so general a revolution in the 
officers of the Government as might be ex £ were the sole disposer 
of offices. Where a man in any station ven ty evidence of his 
fitness for it a new President would be restrained from attem a change in 
favor of a poreon more le to him, by the apprehension a discon- 
tinuance of the Senate might frustrate the attempt, and bring some degree of 
discredit upon himself. Those who can best estimate the value of a steady ad- 
ministration will be most d to prize a provision, which connects the 
official existence of gons men with the approbation or disapprobation of that 
body, which, from r permanency of its own composition, will in all 
— j be less subject to inconstancy than any other member of the Gov- 
ernment. 

To this union of the Senate with the President in the article of appointments 
it has in some cases been suggested that it would serve to give the ident an 
undue influence over the Senate, and in others that it would have an opposite 
tendency, a strong f that neither suggestion is true. 

Tostate the first in Saree orm is to refute it. It amounts to this: The 
President would have an poper influence over the Senate, because the Sen- 
ate would have the power of restraining him. This is an absurdity in terms. 
It can not admit of a doubt thatthe entire power of appointment would enable 
him much more effectually to establish a dangerous empire over that body 
than a mere power of nomination subject to their control. 

Let us take a view of the converse of the proposition: The Senate would in- 
fluence the Executive.” As I have had occasion to remark in several other in- 
stances, the indistinctness of the objection forbids a precise answer. In what 
manner is this influence to beexerted? In relation to What objects? The power 
of influencing a person, in the sense in which it is here used, must imply a 
power rot co g = baon upon orig ae 2 3 a benefit 
u President manner of employing the of negative upon 
E If it be said they m Hit sometimes gratify him by an ac- 
quiescence in a favorite choice, when public motives might dictate a different 
conduct, I answer that the instances in which the ent could be person- 
ally interested in the result would be too few to admit of his being materially 
affected by the compliances of the Senate. The power which can originate the 
disposition of honors and emoluments is more likely to attract than to be at- 
tracted by the power which can merely obstruct their course. If by influenc- 
ing the President be meant restraining him, this is precisely what must have 
been intended. And it has been shown that the restraint would be salutary, at 
the same time that it would not be such as to destroy a single advantage to be 
looked for from the uncontrolled of that rute. The right of nom- 
ination would produce all the of t of appointment and would in a great 
measure avoid its evils. 


The advocates of the exclusive executive power of removal say this 
question has been settled by legislative construction,” and we are re- 
ferred to the act passed by the First Congress to create the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs for such construction. 

I will, at the risk of repeating some things which have been said by 
others during this debate, briefly examine this legislative construction. 

At the First Congress, and on June 16, 1789, the House of Represent- 
atives resolved itself into a Committee of the Whole upon the bill for 
establishing an executive department to be denominated the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs. The first clause of the bill, after recapitulat- 
ing the title of the officer and his duties, contained the following words: 
to be removable from office by the President of the United States.“ 
This clause gave rise to a discussion which extended until the 24th of 
June, when the bill, having been amended, passed the House. In that 
discussion it was ably contended by Mr. White, of Virginia, and others 
that the clause was unconstitutional; that the Constitution having 
vested the power of appointment in the President and the Senate the 
power of appointment to and dismissal from office were necessarily 
united in their natures, and therefore the power of removal was vested 
by the Constitution in the President and the Senate. 

It was contended by others that an officer appointed by the President 
and Senate could be removed only by impeachment. It was contended 
by Mr. Madison, and his opinion wasshared in by the majority of the 
House, that the power of removal under the Constitution was in the 
President alone, but the power was not claimed by Mr. Madison tobe 
a power to remove an officer at pleasure. He contended substantially 
that the power of removal could only be legitimately exercised for 
cause, and would not enable the President to retain an unworthy man 
in office, because if an unworthy man should be continued in office by 
an unworthy President the House of Representatives could impeach 
him and the Senate remove him, and he also contended that it would 
be maladministration and an impeachable offense for the President to 
displace from office a man whose merits required that he should be con- 
tinued in it. 

Upon this subject I ask the Seeretary to read the portion which I 
have marked of a speech made by Mr. Madison in the House of Rep- 
resentatives upon the bill referred to on the 17th day of June, 1789. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


It is to be remarked that the power in this case will not consist so much in 
eontinuing a bad man in office as in the danger of displacing a good one. Per- 
haps the great danger,as has been observed,of abuse in the executive power 
lies in the improper continuance of bad men in office. But the power we con- 
tend for will not enable him to do this, for if an unworthy man be continued in 
office aean unworthy President the House of nga ore eiS can at any time 
papan him, and the Senate can remove him whether the Presider t chooses 
or nol 


The danger then consists merely in this: The President can displace from office 
aman whose merits require that he should be continued init. What will be 
the motives ee = * such * of his pora ena Se 
operate n first place, he will mpeachable 
Donats kok opb an 7 for Icon- 
tend that the ject him to im- 
CCC But what can be his motives 
‘or displacing a worthy man? It must be that he may fill the place with an 
unworthy creature of his own. Can he aceomplish this end? No; he can place 
no man in the vacancy whom the Senate shall not.approve; and if he a fill 
with the man he might „ would have little in- 
. 
opinion; commu w 
President; it will facilitate those 
and 
tion. 
posed a man of extensive influence are 
publie e ail we n MA If this should not produce his i 
m y m. not produce his im 
ment soften the — will 
nity, who will have the power of punishment by refusing to re-elect him, 


Mr. DOLPH. The bill was finally amended by striking out the 
clause ‘‘to be removable by the President,’’ and by amending the sec- 
ond section, which provided that there should be a chief clerk, to be 
appointed by the secretary of foreign affairs, and who, in case of va- 
cancy, should have charge and custody of all records, &., so as to pro- 
vide that whenever the said principal officers should be removed from 


office by the President of the United States, or in any other case of 


vacancy, such chief clerk should have charge and custody of all rec- 

ords, &c., which language, it was pec ncn & 

the power of removal by the President. ‘Thus amended the bill passed 

the House June 24, 1789, by a vote of 29 yeas to 22 nays, a majority of 

7. The deliberations of the Senate at the first session of Congress were 

had with closed doors, and the debates were not reported. The bill 
the Senate July 18, 1789, by the casting vote of the Vice-Presi- 

t, the Senate being PAN divided. 

The passage of the in that shape was, as Judge Story substan- 
tially says in his Commentaries, in a large measure due to the exalted 
character of the first Chief Magistrate and the confidence of the people 
in his patriotism and integrity. This legislative construction grew out 
of a supposed public necessity, and the power of removal by the Presi- 
dent was understood to be restricted to removals for cause rendering the 
same necessary for the protection of the public interests. It was not 
at that early day fora moment contended by any one that the power of 
removal was coextensive with the executive will, governed by no law, 
dependent upon no necessity, to be exercised without question, without 
responsibility, and without re-examination. 

Whatever value attaches to the action of the First Congress upon this 
subject the advocates of the absolute power of removal in the President 
are entitled to; but it amounts only to this, that the majority of the 
House of Representatives and one-half the Senators of the First Con- 
gress held to that opinion. The fact that Congress for a number of 
years had no occasion to change that construction is entitled to but little 
weight, 

It will not be contended —— ee ay wate 25 the 1 
tution by one Congress is b on er con ve 
ranere a of the Constitution and the laws enacted in pursuance 
thereof can only be made by the d t of the Government in- 
trusted with the judicial powers. legislative construction makes 
the law of the case, then, as we shall ss pon ter ping e seal 
ent, and has been for more than twenty years, settled in favor of the 
construction of the Constitution which confers upon the President and 
the Senate the power to remove officers appointed by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. 

The next Con onal legislation that I am aware of, which is impor- 
tant to be considered in this was the act of May 15, 1820 (3 
Stats., 582), entitled: An act to limit the term of office of certain ofti- 
cials therein named and for other purposes.“ Section 1 of that act 
was as follows: 


urchases, to be pore 
be 8 for the derm of ſour 

Section 2 provided the times at which the commissions of officers 
named in the first section of the act then in office, unless vacated by re- 
moval from office or other cause, should cease and expire. It was dur- 
ing a debate in the Senate upon a bill to re this act that Webster 
and Calhoun made the speeches from which I have quoted. 

It will be observed that while the officers named in the first section 
of the act were removable from office at pleasure, it was not stated 
whether it was at the of the ident alone, orat the pleasure 
of the President and Senate. Under the act, however, the President 
exercised the power of removal. ; 

By the act of June 3, 1864, entitled An act to provide a national cur- 
rency secured by a pledge of United States bonds, and to provide for the 
circulation and 
the act still in force and now section 325 of the Revised Statutes, as 
follows : 

appointed by the President on the 
ioe oma ha Coser i Br g t k E at 
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redemption thereof, it was provided in a section of 
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consent of the Senate, and shall hold his office for the term of five years unless 


to the Sen- 


This act, which has been the law of the land for nearly twenty-two 
years, is inconsistent with the existence of an absolute power of re- 
moval in the President, and is a distinct assertion of the power of Con- 
gress to require the President to communicate to the Senate his rea- 
sons for the removal of an officer. It was passed during President Lin- 
coln’s administration. 

The seventeenth section of an act entitled An act to define the pay 
and emoluments of certain officers of the Army, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 17, 1862 (12 Stats., 596), provides that— 

The President of the United States be, and hereby is, authorized and requested 
to dismiss and from the military service, either in the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, or volun’ force, any officer, for any cause, which in his judg: 
ment either renders such officer unsuitable for or whose dismission would pro- 
mote the public service. 

Here it will be seen, that Congress authorized, during the war of the 
rebellion, the President to remove certain officers of the Army and Navy. 

This act was also passed during President Lincoln’s administration, 
and appears to have been a war measure. It is inconsistent with the 
proposition that the President had already, under the Constitution, the 
power of removal of such officers. 

The actof March 3, 1865 (13 „ that in case any of- 
ficer of the military or naval service dismissed by the author- 
ity of the President shall make application in writing for a trial, set- 
ting forth under oath that he has been ly and unjustly dis- 
missed, ‘‘the President shall, as soon as the necessities of the service 
may t, convene a court-martial to try such officer on the charges 
on which he was dismissed, and if such court-martial shall not award 
dismissal or death as the punishment of such officer, the order of dis- 
missal shall be void. if the court-martial aforesaid shall not be 
convened for the trial of such officer within six months from the pre- 
Saon of his application for trial, the sentence of dismissal shall be 
voi 

The fifth section of the Army riation act of July 17, 1866, con- 
tained the Sillawing clause: iee T 1 

And no officer in the military or naval service shall in time of peace be dis- 
missed from „„ anA osae e hea berdeena parea 
court-martial to that effect or in commutation thereof, 

By the first of these acts Congress provided for an appeal from the ac- 
tion of the President in dismissing an officer of the Army or Navy to a 
tribunal having power to reverse and nullify the action of the Presi- 
dent, and second it undertook to prevent the removal of such 
officers by the President except in the execution of the judgment of a 
court- 

There is no distinction possible between officers of the Army and 
Navy and civil officers, so far as the power of removal is concerned. 

And it will be observed that the first act, which was a far greater in- 
terference with the exercise by the President of the power of removal 
than the tenure-of-office act of 1867, was passed during President Lin- 
coln’s administration. 

Upon the proposition that there is no distinction under the Constitu- 
tion as to the power of removal of an officer of the Army and Navy and 
the power of removal of a civil officer, the Lansing case, in the sixth 
volume of Opinions of Attorneys-General, is in point. The opinion is 
by Attorney-General Cushing. He says: 


— Sy she President upon reasons to be commun 


TTT 

the strict question of the law, between officers of the Army and any other oflicers 
of the Government. 

Then he says again: 

I observe only that, so far as the question of abstract power, I know 
of nothing essential in the grounds of legal conclusion which have been so thor- 
oughly lored at different times in respect of civil officers, which does not 
apply to of the Army. 


The tenure-of-office act of March 2, 1867, amended in 1869 (now sec- 
tions 1767, 1768, and 1769 of the Revised Statutes), was a deliberate 
legislative construction of the Constitution upon the power of removal. 
The vote by which it passed. and the utterances of the leading members 
of both Houses of Congress it show that the legislative con- 
struction of the First Congress has deliberately reversed. The 
bill passed the House over President Johnson’s veto March 2, 1867, by 
a vote of 133 yeas to 13 nays, not voting 21, and passed the Senate the 
same day by a vote of 35 yeas to 11 nays. The first section as amended 
in 1869, now section 1767 of the Revised Statutes, provides that— 


ld such office 

ted, sooner removed by and 
with the advice and consent of the or by the appointment with the like 
tee consent of a successor in his place except as herein otherwise pro- 


By asection of said act, now section 1768 of the Revised Statutes, the 
President is authorized during the recess of the Senate at his discretion 
to een ser any civil officer appointed by and with the advice and con- 
sent & the Senate, except judges of the courts of the United States, until 
the end of the next session of the Senate, and to some suit- 


able person to perform the duties of the office in the mean time, and is 
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required within thirty days after the commencement of each session of 
the Senate to nominate persons in the place of all officers suspended; 
and it is provided that if the Senate during such session shall refuse to 
advise and consert to an appointment in the place of any suspended 
officer, then, and not otherwise, the President shall nominate another 
person at the same session of the Senate for the office. 

And by section 1769 the President is authorized to fill vacancies which 
may happen during the recess of the Senate by reason of death or resig- 
nation or expiration of term of office by granting commissions, which 
shall expire at the end of the next session thereafter. And it is pro- 
vided that if no appointment by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate is made to fill an office so temporarily filled by the President 
during the next session of the Senate the office shall remain in abey- 
ance. 

Nothing could be more positive or certain than this law. By these 
several sections no officer embraced within their provisions is to be re- 
moved unless the Senate advises the President to make the removal. 
The President may appoint a person to fill a vacancy during the recess 
of the Senate who is to hold only until the adjournment of the next 
session of the Senate, when, if the Senate has not advised and consented 
to an appointment to fill the office, the office is to remain vacant, and 
the President has no power to make a further appointment. The Presi- 
dent may suspend an officer during the recess of the Senate and desig- 
nate some person to perform the duties of the office, who is to hold until 
the close of the next session of the Senate, but the President is required 
to report the suspension to the Senate and to nominate a perm to fill 
the place within thirty days after the Senate meets. The teisthus 
required to advise the President to remove the old officer and to appoint 
anew one. If the Senate refuses to advise the President to appoint the 
person nominated, he may nominate another person during the session. 

If the Senate refuses to advise the President to remove the old officer 
he is ipse facto restored to the office when the Senate adjourns. He 
may maintain an appropriate legal proceeding for the recovery of the 
possession of the office and the salary and emoluments attached thereto, 
and it appears to me that from these several provisions an implication 
arises that an officer so restored to office shall not again be suspended 
for the same cause. 

It was contended by the junior Senator from West Virginia in his 
very able speech on Friday last, if I understood hisargument correctly, 
that the act of 1869 repealed the act of 1867 so far as that act restricted 
the removal of Federal officers by the President alone. I have a good 
opinion of the legal acumen of that Senator, and I do not believe that 
anything but the pressure of a supposed political necessity would have 
80 his judgment and have elicited from him such an opinion. 
In my opinion the Senate ought to be governed by the act of 1869, for, 
although, if I thought that by that act the President alone was au- 
thorized to remove officers appointed by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, I should be compelled to believe the act unconsti- 
tutional, because an interference with the constitutional powers of the 


Senate, I myself should nevertheless be governed by it until it was | pe 


repealed or declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. But such is not the intent or meaning of the act. 

The trouble with the Senator’s argument appears to me to be that 
he does not distinguish between a suspension and a removal. He says: 


The President suspends an officer until the end of the next session of the Sen- 
= He ake a opino te Speed — — . oe parma pS 5 
fou may put it on the groun: you proposition to suspe: of- 
ficer. You are porter naran That man is until the 
end of the next mofthe Senate. The moment it ends what matter to you 
or me whether by operation of law the suspended officer gets back or not? By 
anact of the President, his mere signature, he gets out again. 4 


If all this is admitted, still the power of the President is a power to 
suspend only. He may abuse that power intrusted to him to be ex- 
ercised in proper cases during the recess of the Senate where the in- 
terests of the public service requires its exercise and use it to promote 
the personal fortunes of his friends and the interests of his party, but 
the power, nevertheless, is only a power to suspend. The definition 
of the term is temporary delay, interruption, or cessation.“ I un- 
derstand it to be admitted by the Senator that if the officer suspended 
is not removed by the appointment by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate of another person to fill the office, the suspended 
officer is restored to the office. ` 

If the argument were that because the President can, in the opinion 
of the Senator, under this law d an officer, so restored to office, 
a second time, the Senate will do a profitless thing to refuse to advise and 
consent to the removal of the suspended officer, there would be some 
force in it. But when it is contended that for this reason the advice 
and consent of the Senate is not necessary to the removal of such an of- 
ficer, the fallacy of the argument is apparent. The conclusion of the 
Senator does not follow from his premise. The practical effect of the 
law if abused by the Executive is one thing, the power of the Senate 
under it, upon which the right of the present controversy to some ex- 
tent depends, is another. That an officer suspended under the provis- 
ions of the act of 1869 is restored to office if the Senate does not see fit 
toadvise and consent to the appointment of another person in his place, 
as was stated by the junior Senator from Iowa, was decided by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the case of Embrey vs. The United 
States, 100 United States Reports. 


Embrey was suspended from office by the President after the passage 
of the act of 1869. The Senate refused to advise and consent to the ap- 
pointment of another person in his place, and the Supreme Court say, 
**consequently, on the 15th of July, 1870, when the next session of the 
Senate ended, he became entitled to enter again on the performance of 
the duties which pertained to his office.“ 

Embrey, therefore, although suspended under the act of 1869, was not 
removed because the Senate did not consent to his removal, and he was 
restored to office under the operation of the act. 

There have been some decisions of the Federal courts bearing upon 
this question of the power of removal. 

In Ex parte Hennen, 13 Peters, the Supreme Court of the United States 
laid down the doctrine that ‘‘in the absence of all constitutional pro- 
visions or statutory regulations it would seem to be a sound and neces- 
sary rule to consider the power of removal as incident to the power of 
appointment. 

The senior Senator from Texas in his speech on yesterday quoted 
from this case the following: 


The power of removal from office was a subject much disputed, and upon 
which a great diversity of opinion was entertained in the early history of this 
Government. This re! dent to remove 


wever, to the pore of the 

officers appointed with the concurrence of the Senate; and the great question 
was, whether the removal was to be by the President alone, or with the con- 
currence of the Senate, both constituting the appointing power. 

But it was very early adopted, as the practical construction of the Constitu- 
tion, that this was vested in the President alone. And such would appear 
to have been the legislative construction of the Constitution. 

This was said in January, 1839, and was strictly true as a historical 
recital. The practice had been upto that time for the President to make 
removals. The First Congress, as all have seen, had placed such a con- 
struction upon the Constitution. But in this very case the Supreme 
Court decided that as the power to appoint Hennen clerk of the United 
States district court had been conferred by law upon the district judge, 
and as no express provision had been made for removal, the power of re- 
moval also was as an incident to the power of appointment vested in 
such judge, and the practice then in vogue of removals by the Presi- 
dent alone of officers confirmed by the Senate was cited as an exception 
to the general rule. The statement of the court was only as to what 
the then practice in regard to removals of such officers was, and the 
then existing legislative construction, without any intimation that such 
construction was the true construction of the Constitution. 

And the Supreme Court has never decided the question. On the con- 
trary, in the case of Embrey vs. The United States, heretofore cited, the 
court, while it construed and gave effect to the tenure-of-office act of 
1869, distinctly announced that it did not pass upon the question of 
the constitutionality of the act. 

In the case of Blake vs. United States, 13 Otto, page 227, the proviso 
of the fifth section of the Army appropriation act of July 7, 1866, before 
referred to, was construed. The court said: 

Two constructions be the clause of that section wi 

z ee Heal ee fies 

though the tenure of Army and naval officersis not 

fixed by the Constitution, they shall not in time of peace be dismissed from the 
service under any circumstances or for any cause or by any authority whatever, 
except in pursuance of the sentence of a court-martial to that or in com- 
m thereof. Or, in view of the connection in which the clause appears, 
following as it does one in the same section repealing provisions touching dis- 
missals of officers t alone, and to ments by to com- 
mand of troops ut regard to seniority of officers, it may be held to mean 
that whereas under the act of July 17, 1882 
President alone was authorized to d 


suitable for, or whose dismissal would promote the publie service, he alone 
not thi in time of peace power of dismissal except in 
pursuance of a sentence to that effect or in commutation thereof. 


h n m dou e are of opini 
T oubt, wi opinion that the latter 

This decision has been claimed to be a decision sustaining the power 
of Congressto prevent the President from removing officers of the Army 
and Navy, appointed by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
except for cause, to be established by the judgment of a court-martial. 
It does not go to that extent, as it was not necessary to doso. The court 
held only that a removal made by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, which was Blake’s case, was not prohibited by 
the act in question, expressing doubt as to the power of Congress by 
legislation to impair the power of the President and Senate acting to- 
gether to remove an officer, but ing no doubt and raising no 
question as to the power of Congress to restrict the power of remoyal 
by the President alone, as was done by the act. 

It has been contended that the constitutionality of the tenure-of- 
office act may be placed upon the power of Congress to regulate the 
exercise by the President of executive powers, and by fixing the offi- 
cial tenure of public officers to control the executive power of removal. 
If, as is claimed by the advocates of the power of the President to re- 
move Federal officers without the consent of the Senate, such power is 
conferred upon him by the Constitution, and the removal of such oft- 
cers is the exercise of purely executive functions, it would be beyond 
the power of Congress to abridge it. But the author of the tenure-of- 
office act and the distinguished statesmen who advocated its passage in 
Congress, as well as the opponents of the measure, all understood and 
so declared that the act was wholly incompatible with the existence 
of such an absolute power in the President. President Johnson in his 
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veto message cited the so-called legislative construction of the Consti- 
tution by the First Congress, and Mr, Madison’s remarks in the House 
of Representatives upon the debate upon the bill to establish a depart- 
ment of foreign affairs, the decision of the Supreme Court in Er parte 
Hennen, Mr. Justice Story’s and Mr. Chancellor Kent’s Commentaries 
upon the Constitution, and placed his veto squarely upon the proposi- 
tion that the power of removal of officers to whom the act applied was 
vested in the President alone by the Constitution, and that the act was, 
therefore, an unconstitutional interference with the powers of the Pres- 
ident. 

Hon. George H. Williams, then Senator from Oregon, and who was 
the author of the bill, in advocating its merits in a speech in the Sen- 
ate on January 14, 1867, said 

I ask the Secretary to read what I have marked. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Ireferred to the case of Ex parte Hennen, where the power of removal was held 
to be an incident of the power of appointment. All respectable authorities sus- 
tain that position. Now, is that lawor not? Willsome of these honorable Sen- 
ators, who contend for the existence of this power in the President, tell me 
whether that opinion of the Supreme Court, deliberately pronounced, is or is 
not the law of the land? Jl assume that it is the law, it has been sus- 
tained by other authorities and is not denied; and if it be the Jaw, then I say 
that this bill stands upon an immovable foundation, because the power of ap- 

intment is undeniably vested in the President and Senate of the United States. 
Bne ean not appoint without the other. Now, is it good logic to argue that the 
powers remoyal is incident to the power of DS Se ea pe power toappoint 

in the President and Senate, and therefore President has the right to re- 
move? Is it not just as good ic to argue that the power of removal is inci- 
dent to the power of appointment—the President and the Senate appoint, and 
therefore the Senate may remove? Bat, sir, the correct logic is, that the power 
of removal is incident to the power of appointment; the President and the Sen- 
ate appoint; therefore the President and the Senate may remove, There is no 
constitutional prohibition, there is no statutory regulation upon this subject, to 
prevent the application of that doctrine; and I say that unless gentlemen can 
overthrow the opinion of Alexander Hamilton, the opinion of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Marbury vs. Madison, the opinion of the Supreme Court in 
the case of Ex parte Hennen, they can not escape from the conclusion that the con- 
sent of the Senate is necessary to the removal of an officer to whose appoint- 
ment it was necessary to have the advice and consent of the Senate. 


Mr. DOLPH. And Senator SHERMAN, during the debate upon the 
bill, said: 

But this is the position ofaffairs : the Congress ofthe United States now intend 
to assert the power of the Senate to prevent removals from office, We have 
seen within the last year the spectacle of the whole revenue service upturned, 
Why? To reward partisans to betray a party. That was the purpose; every- 
body knows it. Last fall certain executive officers entered the shambles and 
removed by wholesale persons appointed to collect revenue, the most unpolit- 
ical office in the world. for the 2 of controlling the election of members of 
Congress. thus deranging our financial system. The evil of this course became 
so palpable that men of all ies desired some change, 

9 — the Constitution of the United States we found that the framers of the 
Government contemplated a control over the power of removal ; that the true 
construction of the Constitution uired that the Senate shall take part in the 
removal of an officer as well as in his appointment, and we now by law assert 
the principle that the President of the United States shall not, without the as- 
sent of the Senate, remove an officer appointed with the consent of the Senate, 
except in certain cases. The correctness of that principle the Senator himself 
concedes, for he 1 that if he looked to the Constitution alone he would say 

ht, but he thinks a different construction has prevailed. The whole 


construction has been debated in the Senate, and we now pro- 


back tothe true interpretation of the Constitution and say that the 
power of removal ought not to exist in any man unless it is restrained by the 
power of the Senate. That is the true constitutional rule. 

There can be no doubt that the tenure-of-office act of March 2, 1867, 
and the amendatory act of 1869 were and were intended to be a legis- 
lative constructions of the Constitution upon the question of the power 
of removal from office, and emphatic declarations by Congress that the 
consent of the Senate is necessary for the removal from office of any 
officer confirmed by it. 

As we have seen, Mr. Madison, to whose ability and personal influ- 
ence the construction put upon the Constitution as to the power of re- 
moval by the House of Representatives at the First Congress was largely 
due, believed that removals could only be properly made and would 
only be made for cause, and from the formation of the Government un- 
til Jackson came to the Presidency it was the accepted theory and the 
constant practice that removals were not to be made for political rea- 
sons, Under Jefferson and the second Adams there was great pressure 
for removals, but the first six Presidents made only seventy-three re- 
movals in the forty years covered by their terms. Washington made 
nine, all for cause; John Adams nine, none for political reasons; Jef- 
ferson thirty-nine, which he claimed were made for sufficient cause; 
Madison five; Monroe nine; John Quincy Adams two; Jackson, from 
March 4, 1829, to March 4, 1830, seven hundred and thirty-four. Presi- 
dent Cleveland during the recess of the Senate, a period of about eight 
months, made six hundred and forty-three suspensions, and up to the 
9th of February, 1886, the whole number of nominations made by him 
since March 4, 1885, was one thousand seven hundred and seventy-two; 
the number exclusive of Army, Navy, and Revenue Marine Service, 
one thousand six hundred and eighty-two. Of the vacancies the num- 
ber caused by death was twenty-four, by resignation four hundred and 
seventy, by expiration of term four hundred and two. 

The minority of the Committee on the Judiciary appear to have been 
under a misapprehension as to the extent to which the ion of 
civil officers appointed by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate had been carried. They say in their report: 

Nearly twelve months have elapsed since the President's inauguration, and six 


When we came to ex- 


hundred and fifty will more than cover the whole number of removals or sus- 

ons. Had the number reached as many thousands as hundreds he would 
not have by this time made an equal division between the two national parties 
of the offices not embraced in the civil-service law. ; 

I have no means of determining the exact number of Federal officers 
appointed by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, who, I suppose, may be considered an author- 
ity upon the subject, in an article upon ‘‘ Removals from office,” which 
appears in the Cyclopedia of Political Science, Political Economy, and 
United States History, a work published in 1882, and which article in 
all probability was written during that year, states that the number of 
the non-elective officers of the United States nominated by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate is about thirty-five hundred. Al- 
though not so stated, it is possible that civil officers are meant. The 
increase in the number of such officers, including postmasters at offices 
which have become Presidential since that date, will certainly not in- 
crease the number beyond four thousand. Out of these four thousand 
offices up to the 9th of February last sixteen hundred and thirty-two 
had been filled by the present administration by appointment or by 
designation under the act of 1867. 

The following statement, showing the whole number of some of the 
principal civil officers appointed by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, the number of changes up to February 9 last, and the number 
of resignations and suspensions, will show the rapidity with which the 
leaven of civil-service reform has worked since March 4, 1885: 

Out of 85 internal-revenue collectors, there had been at that date 
(March 9) 79 appointments and designations of persons to fill the places 
or suspended officers, there having been 11 resignations and 61 suspen- 
sions. 

Out of 2,248 postmasters whose appointments are Presidential, there 
have been 955 appointments and desiguations, 267 resignations, and 78 
suspensions. 

Out of 107 registers of land offices there have been 44 appointments 
and designations, there having been 11 resignations and 24 suspen- 
sions. 

Out of 107 receivers of public moneys at land offices 53 changes have 
been made, there having been 17 resignations and 20 ions. 

Out of 120 collectors of customs there have been 65 appointments 
and designations, therc having been 7 resignations and 45 s ons. 

Out of 60 surveyors of customs there have been 19 appointments 
and designations, there having been 4 resignations and 12 suspensions, 

Out of 96 United States attorneys there have been 46 changes—11 
resignations and 28 ions. 

Out of 61 Indian agents 35 have been changed, there having been 16 
resignations and 13 suspensions. 

Out of 18 pension agents there have been 12 appointments and desig- 
nations, there having been 3 resignations and 6 suspensions. 

Out of 241 consuls there have been 81 appointments and designa- 
tions, 7 resignations and 57 suspensions. 

Out of 64 United States marshals there have been 43 appointments 
and designations, 11 resignations and 24 sions. 

It should not be supposed that the very large number of resignations 
which have taken place since March 4, 1885, have been entirely vol- 
untary. In many cases, indeed I think in most cases, they have been 
made upon requests from the Departments and because officials pre- 
ferred to resign rather than to be removed. 

It will be seen that suspensions from office of officers appointed by 
and with the advice of the Senate have been very general. Not only 
is this true of internal-revenue collectors, appraisers of merchandise, 
ministers, and consuls who do not hold for fixed terms, but it is also 
true of officers whose terms are fixed by law. 

I may not comprehend what civil-service reform is, but whatever it 
means I understand both political parties to be committed to it, and I 
have supposed that as it was contained in the political platforms and 
in letters of acceptance of Presidential candidates, it forbade removals 
from office of competent officials for political reasons. 

The Democratic platform in 1872 contained the following: 


We therefore regard a thorough reform of the civil service as one of the most 
pressing necessities of the hour; that the honesty, capacity, and fidelity consti- 
tute the only valid claim to ublie employment; that the offices of the Gevern- 
ment cease to be a matter of arbitrary favoritism and patronage, and public sta- 
tion become again a post of honor. 

And the Democratic platform of 1876 contained the following: 

8 that proves efficient, economical conduct of governmental busi- 
ness is not possible if the civil service be subject. to change at every election, be 
a prize fought for at the ballot-box, be a brief reward of y zeal, instead of 

ts of honor assigned for proved competency, and held for fidelity in the pub- 
icemploy; that the dispensing of nage should neither be a tax upon the 
time of all our public men, nor the instrument of their ambition, 
The Democratic platform of 1880 declared for thorough reform of the 
civil service, and that of 1884 for honest civil-service reform. 
The Republican platform of 1872 declared that— 

Any system of the civil service under which the subordinate positions of the 
Government are considered rewards for mere party zeal is ay Cae 
and we therefore favor a reform of the system by laws which ll abolish the 
evils of patron: and make honesty, efficiency, and fidelity the essential quali- 
fications for public positions, without practically creating a life tenure of office. 

The platforms of 1876 and 1880 contained as emphatic declaraticas 
in favor of civil-service reform. 


1886. 


The platform of 1884 contained the following: 


The reform of the civil service, auspicionsly begun under Republican admin- 
istration, should be completed by the further extension of the reform system 
already established by law to all the grades of the service to which it is appli 
cable, The spirit and purpose of the reform should be observed in all executive 
appointments, and all laws at variance with the rep tee of existing reformed 
legislation should be repealed, to the end that the dangers to free fistitutions 
8 in the power of official patronage may be wisely and effectively 

Ayol . 


Mr. Blaine in his letter of acceptance, in speaking of civil-service re- 
form, said: 


Impartiality in the mode of appointment to be based on qualification, and 
security of tenure to be based on faithful discharge of duty, are the two ends to 
be accomplished. 


Mr. Cleveland in his letter of acceptance said: 


The selection and retention of subordinates in Government employment 
should depend upon their ascertained fitness and the value of their work, and 
they sh be neither expected nor allowed to do unquestionable party service. 

In his inaugural address he said: 

The people demand reform in the administration of the Government and the 
application of business principles to public affairs. Asa means to this end civil- 
service reform should be in good faith enforced. Our citizens have the right to 
protection from the incompetency of public cst Hig who hold their places 
solely as the reward of partisan service and from the corrupting influence of 
those who promise, and the vicious methods of those who expect such rewards. 
And those who worthily seek public employment have the right to insist that 
merit and competency shall be zed instead of party subserviency, or the 
surrender of honest political belief. 


And in his first message to Congress he said: 


The allurements of an immense number of offices and places exhibited to the 
voters of the land, and the promise of their bestowal in tion of partisan 
activity, debauch suffrage and rob political action of its thoughtful and de- 
liberative character, The evil would increase with the multiplication of offices 
consequent upon our extension; and the mania for office-hol ggccwins Bom 
its indulgence would prevert our population so eget Borns patriotic purpose, 
the su rt of principle, the desire for the public good, and solicitation for the 
nation’s welfare would nearly banished from the activity of our party con- 
tests, and cause them to erate into ignoble, selfish, and disgraceful strug- 
gies for the n of office and public place. 


In an editorial in the Civil Service Record for December, which pub- 
lication I assume may be justly considered as an exponent of the prin- 
ciples of civil-service reform, under the caption of the President’s mes- 
sage, the question of the repeal of the four-years’ term law is referred 
tòin connection with the President’s recommendations upon the subject 
of civil service as follows: 


We t that the President did not see fit to recommend the repeal of the 
four-years-term law. tlaw is now the most obvious obstacle to the further 
progres of reform principles, and its | isthe piece of work in national leg- 

lation to which reformers are especially directing their efforts, It ought to 
nt once. We should have been glad if the President had added the weight of h 
recommendation to the demand for its repeal. It may be that his — 9 can 
not yet be induced to accept this further application of reform principles. 
They may wish to wait until there has been more of an “equalization” of the 
offices between the Democrats and the Republicans, before abolishing this con- 
venient machinery for getting rid of Republicans and substituting Democrats. 
Yet the Democrats have now a strong interest in repealing the law. They need 
to do it, in order to stand well with the reformers and independents, without 
whose votes wey can not hope to remain in power. And they also need to do 
it, because it will most effectually 3 their own Democratic appointees in 
the event of their defeat at the pol 


Atthe annual meeting of the Boston Civil Service Reform Association, 
held on the evening of mber 10, 1885, Hon. Carl Schurz, who is, 
or claims to be, an expounder of the principles of civil-service reform, 
addressed the meeting, and in the course of his remarks said: 


It is an outrage upon the right of the people to good government, when a vic- 

torious y wantonly disorganizes the administrative machinery to reward 

its members with a monopoly of official emolument at the expense of the pub- 

lic interest, It is, therefore, a gross violation of the true democratic principle 

when the non-political administrative service is made a n service. 

What, in this respect, true democracy means may be learned from the first and 
apostles of the democratic faith in American history. 

American Democrats who desire to enforce especial res; for their creed 
are apt to call themselves Jeffersonian Democrats, They ought, therefore, above 
all things, to hold Jefferson’s principles and teachings in high esteem. What 
were those principles and teachings with to the matter in question? 
When Jefferson became President, the offices under the Government had long 
been in the hands of the Federalists, just as when Cleveland became President 
the offices had long been in the hands of the Republicans. The pressure for a 

neral „da clean sweep,” was very strong and urgent in both cases. 
What did Jefferson do? Turn all the Federalists out to fill the places with his 
own ? By no means. He made a few removals for cause, and filled 
those places and a few more otherwise vacated with members of his party. Why 
did he * members of his 8 in? In order to make the service a n 
service? By no means. The eral offices had been almost exel yin the 
hands of Federalists. Jefferson put some Republicans in, so that the service 
should, in future, be less a e service than it had before. 
party was to have a share of it. He put some Republicans in, and left a good 
many Federalists in by way of a distinct and ee protest the vi- 
cious doctrine that the public service should be filled with members of one politi- 
cal party alone. He proclaimed his doctrine in this respect in words which have 
become famous. ‘This done,“ he said—that is, the principle being practically 
vindicated that the public service should not belong to one party alone, but to 
all in common—"“ this done, I shall return with joy to that state of things where 
the only question concerning acandidate shall be, ‘Is he honest? is he capable? 
is eo faithful to the Constitution?’ and not, ‘Does he belong to the ruling 
8 > $ * $ * * 

I know full well that those who would accomplish a great reform must have 
patience. They must have that patience which appreciates slow progress and 
will not be discouraged by 3 that patience which will not at 
onee insist upon all or nothing, but will advance carefully, step by step, from one 
result to another. But the necessity of patience does not justify that timidity 
which shrinks back at every appearance of contradiction.” It is such timidity 
which tells us to-day that this is no time for agitating the repeal of the four 
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years’ term law, because peoo sentiment is not 5 pre for it. What the 
state of public sentiment in that A 5 may be I don't know. But I do know 
that we should never have had the civil-service law and the com 


which that law has 
t is time . 
upon which it was berets and —— which it is still defended as necessary to 


Democracy. 


The editor of the Record and Mr. Schurz appear to haye been labor- 
ing under a very grave misapprehension as to the position taken by 
the President and his political advisers upon the question of the power 
of removal. I believe I should do them both an injustice if I did not 
attribute to them, in advocating the repeal of the four years’ term law, 
the motive of desiring to prevent the removal of all those officers now 
holding for a fixed term at the expiration of their terms by operation 
of law, and to give an additional security and permanence to the ten- 
ure of office. The object aimed at by those civil-service reformers ap- 

to be to make the tenure of civil officers a tenure during good 
behavior, and to limit removals from office to removals for cause. 

They certainly do not advocate the doctrine now contended for by 
the President and by gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber, that 
all officers except the judges of the courts (whose tenure of office is 
fixed by the Constitution) are removable at the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent without restriction and without the assignment of canse, and they 
could not have known that out of seventeen hundred and seventy-two 
changes in office made by President Cleveland during the first eleven 
months of his term there were six hundred and forty- suspensions 
and four hundred and seventy resignations, many of which were made 
in pursuance of requests from the several ents, which, under 
the circumstances, partook more of the character of demands. 

When it was proposed in Congress in 1835 to repeal the act of 1820, fix- 
ing the tenure of certain officers, it was also proposed to couple with the 
repeal of the act a provision requiring the President when heremovedany 
officer to lay the cause of the removal at the time of nominating his suc- 
cessor before the Senate, and thus practically restrict removals to re- 
movals for cause. I think Mr. Schurz, when he made the remarks 
quoted, must have supposed that the force of public on which had 
been to some extent crystallized in the 8 of the great political 

es, and had found expression in the of acceptance of the can- 
idates of those parties for the Presidency at the last and at peeing 
elections, and in the ina address and annual message of the pres- 
ent Chief Executive, would be sufficient to prevent the indiscriminate 
removal of officers whose terms were not fixed by law, and could not 
have known that neither such officers nor those holding for fixed terms 
under the position now taken by the leading members of the dominant 
in this body, and adopted as the policy of the administration, 
hold by any tenure except the arbitrary will and unchecked caprice of 
the Chief Magistrate. 

Under any other supposition it would be difficult to explain the state- 
ment in the editorial quoted that the Democrats have now the strongest 
interest in repealing the law, and that they also need to do it because 


it will most effectually protect their own Democratic intees in the 
event of their defeat at the polls,” for it could not have supposed 
that a Democratic President at discretion could remove from office all 


officers holding for fixed terms as well as those whose terms were not 
fixed by law, and that a Republican President, should one be elected 
in 1888, could not remove the appointees of because 
they in effect would hold during good behavior, unless civil service is 
for the Republican party only and political promises are binding only 
upon it. 

che junior Senator from Iowa in his recent speech upon the pend- 
ing resolutions read a portion of a circular issued the 19th ultimo by 
the National Civil Service Reform League. I willi te it entire 
in my remarks, adding that every resolution meets my approval. It is 
as follows: 


NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE, 
New York, February 19, 1896. 

The following resolutions were adopted ata meeting of the National Civil 
Service Reform League, held in New York city on Tu y, February 15, 1886: 

“ Whereas publicity in all matters connected with myer mae to and re- 
movals from office would serve to discourage the use of public offices for mere 
paaa purposes, and therefore greatly advance the reform of the public sery- 

ice erefore, 

“ Resolved, That the National Civil Service Reform League recommend— 

First. The abandonment by the Senate of the United States and by the sev- 
eral State senates of the practice of discussing and determining upon the con- 
firmation or rejection of nominations for office in secret session. 

“Second. The enactment of laws making it the duty of public officers in- 
trusted with the power of appointment and removal to put upon public record 
in every case of removal the reasons therefor, or in the absence of such 1 à 
tion the introduction, observance, and enforcement by the competent authori- 
ties of the practice of regularly recording the reasons for the removals made, 

“Third. The practical recognition of the principle that recommendations for 
office as well as the 5 of reasons for the removal of officers, ad- 
dressed to the appointing and ranoni Atelier are acts affecting the public 
interest which should not escape responsib and that therefore such recom- 
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and treated not as private 


and communications but as a part of the public record.” 
At the same meeting the following resolutions were also adopted: 
= the members of 


league have seen with pleasure the prop- 
ositions made in the United States Senate, that members of the Senate and 


House of Re tatives be prohibited by law from taking part in solicitations 
8 ce, and desire most earnestly the passage of such a law at this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

i Resolved, That the Civil Service Reform League protests against rA change 
of existing civil-service laws, giving such preferences to any class of citizens as 
shall substantially impair the competitive merit y 

Aitest: POTTS, Secretary. 


I presume no one will claim that all these officers who were sus- 
pended during the recess of the Senate were inefficient officers, men 
of bad character, or were guilty of any breach of the law under which 
they held their offices, and many of them could not be justly charged 
with offensive partisanship. They were ded under a claim of 
the absolute power of removal in the Chief Executive and for reasons 
satisfactory to him, but which he declines to give to the Senate although 
they were formally made and reported to the Senate under the pro- 
visions of the tenure ot · oflice act. 

The President has in most instances nominated the persons desig- 
nated by him to perform the duties of the office to fill the places of such 

ed officers. By this he has said in effect, ‘‘Gentlemen of the 
Senate, during the recess of your body I have suspended six hundred 
and forty-three Federal officers, and I now propose to remove them from 
office and I ask you to advise and consent to their removal and the ap- 
pointment of persons whom I have nominated to fill their places.“ 

I, for one, when asked to advise the President to remove these offi- 
cers, desire to know why they should be removed. 

The law provides, as we have seen, that removals shall not be made 
except by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The law 
contemplates, I think, that the cause for which it is proposed to re- 
move an officer shall be laid before the Senate, and that if the cause is 
deemed suficient by the Senate and only in that case the officer shall 
be removed. 

If the Senate has no information upon the subject it certainly can 
not act intelligently, and should not, in such a case, advise the Presi- 
dent to remove an officer unless there are other and controlling reasons 
which render such a course expedient. The Senate under the Consti- 
tution and laws having the power to prevent the removal of officers 
whose successors must be appointed by and with its advice and consent, 
the practical question is, what is the duty of the Senate in the prem- 
ises? It is conceded by all that the President should be allowed to 
choose those officers upon whom he must rely for advice and assistance 
in shaping the policy of his administration, and no Senate has ever or 
ever will refuse to confirm such nominations. The President should be 

mitted without embarrassment by the action of the Senate to appoint 
22 of Departments and their assistants, the heads of bureaus and for- 
eign ministers, but the great body of public officers appointed by and 
with the advice of the Senate perform judicial and executive duties 
only, under laws enacted by Congress, and have nothing to do with the 
policy of an administration, their tenure of office should not depend upon 
caprice or discretion of any officer of the Government, and their appoint- 
ment and removal should, so far as practicable, be regulated by law. 

The majority of the Senate, if sincere in their political opinions, must 
believe, the parties suspended being as well qualified to discharge the 
duties of their respective offices as the persons who have been nomi- 
nated to fill their places, that the public service will be better subserved 
by their retention in office than by their removal. How is the major- 
ity of the Senate to justify its course if, notwithstanding this, without 
question and without inquiry as to the causes for removal it indiscrim- 
inately confirms the nominations in these cases of suspension? 

Is there so little to be gained by contending for the power of the Sen- 
ate, for a correct construction of the Constitution, will the public 
business suffer so much by a prolonged controversy that the Senate had 
better abandon its constitutional prerogatives and consent to the re- 
movals of all suspended officers without question? 

If so, let us assume the responsibility, put our action upon that 
ground, and go before the country with thatexcuse. I admit that the 
action of the Senate in these ded cases must of necessity, to a 
considerable extent, be determined by practical considerations. It is 
the undoubted duty of the Senate to refuse to surrender the power con- 
ferred u it by the Constitution, but when that has been duly as- 
serted extent to which it shall be exercised, perhaps, should be to 
some extent determined by questions of iency. 

The terms of many of the suspended officers have expired since their 
suspension, others have left the country or have made other business 
arrangements. In these cases and others where the circumstances are 
similar and it does not appear, and there is not reasonable ground to 
apprehend that the suspensions have been made upon secret and false 

but have been made solely for political reasons, it may be ex- 

pedient to confirm the nominations, on account of the present condition 

of the public service—a condition for which the Senate is in no way 

ble and such action placed upon such grounds may be taken 

without a relinquishment by the Senate of its constitutional powers or 

an abandonment of the position upon this subject steadily adhered to 
by it for more than twenty years past. 


The resolutions under consideration if adopted will leave the Senate 
at liberty todo this. By them it is only asserted that it is the duty of 
the Senate in cases where public documents on file in the executive de- 
partment, an inspection of which is deemed by the Senate necessary to 
enable it to act intelligently upon pepan removal from office when 
called 15 by it are withheld, to re to advise and consent to that 
removal. 

Mr. President, what I have said upon this question has not been said 
by way of complaint of the President’s course in the matter of re- 
movals. I donot undertake to construe his public declarations; I leave 
that for his political friends. Those who hold to the doctrine that the 
power of removal is absolutely vested inthe President under the Con- 
stitution probably think that he has made too few suspensions. 

It has been said during this debate that the Senate is engaged in a 
controversy with the President for the sake of keeping Republicans in 
office. I disclaim any such motive for what I have done, or what I 
shall do in this matter. I know the universal sentiment on this side 
of the Chamber is that the interests of the Republican party are not 
subserved by keeping Republicans in office. There is no desire or in- 
tention of raising an issue with the administration for that purpose. 
It has been ar by members upon this side of the Chamber that they 
intended to treat the present administration precisely as they would 
have treated his predecessor under similar circumstances. I do not be- 
lieve there is a Senator on this side who will not do that. 

I am disposed to go further, and if the President shall say to the Senate 
in the case of any suspended officer that there are charges against him 
or facts concerning the conduct of his office which are furnished for the 
consideration of the Senate, and upon which his removal is proposed, I 
for one will consent to the removal if there appears to have been rea- 
sonable ground for thesuspension, although the cause assigned does not, 
in my judgment, justify the removal. But when the President says to 
the Senate only, I have, during the recess of the Senate, suspended A 
B, and now propose with your advice and consent to remove him and 
appoint C D to the place; the sus ion was made in the exercise 
of my discretion; I decline to inform you whether there were any 

filed against A B, or any showing of facts made as to his fitness 
for the office or the manner in which he conducted it,“ the Senate 
must either say ‘‘ We know of no reason why A B should be removed, 
and therefore withhold our consent,“ or it must abandon the intelli- 
gent exercise of its constitutional powers. 

The propriety and justice of giving a man proposed to be removed 
from office upon charges of wrongdoing an ty to vindicate his 
good name, and the necessity of the Senate informed of the nat- 
ure of such charges for that purpose, was y stated by the Ben- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. CuLLom] in his speech yesterday, from which 


I quote: 
A man may be grievously wron; removal from an office to which he has 
been appointed by and with the ap oe consent of the Senate upon 


of weeny, which, ee believed by the President, may have no et — 
tis the right to to thisSenate for 

led to 
upon ez 
their tru 
Can it be that such wrongs can be trated in this country, and, contrary 
to the legal maxim, haye no remedy? I think not. I con that a duty de- 
volves upon the Senate to see in so far as it can that such wrongs are not perpe- 
trai ow can the Senate discharge that duty intelligently unless they can 
be made acquainted with the facts? How can Se say that they consent to 
and approvo theaction of the Executive if they are denied all know. of the 
ground ofsuchaction? The duty was not imposed upon the Senate w ut the 
right by natural implication to get at the information 8 intelligently 
d it. Where can the information be found? Only in Executive De- 
partments of the Government. This is now denied us bythe Executive. Look, 
then, at the tion of the President! A law stands upon the statute-books, 
and is one of the laws he has peng eee himself to see faithfully exe- 
FF discharge of whichit isz rotating Eo 

poses a duty upon w necessary for 

Senate to have access to certain papers on file in the Executive De ents. 
‘These the President denies to the Senate. He stands, therefore, in ition 
of blocking by his own act the operation of a law he is bound to see faithfully 


execu 
whom charges of wron; : o- 
ng 


Or, on 
the premises, commit a wron; 
to the removal of an officer, w. 
demands? 

It may be argued that the Senate should make its own investigation as to the 
fitness or unfitness of persons who are nominated to or suspended from office. 


rem 


Nothing could be more specious, 
These men are gg cote it isto be presumed, upon specificcharges made and 
filed against them. or by whom. 


ey do not know with what azare chargoa 
beanswered? How can the Senate find out whether the 
officer was properly suspended: I k 

Suppose, for example, charges are made 1 a civil oficer by a political 
opponent who wants the office himself, and is so eager to secure it he will 
even resort to falsehood and perjury to secure the suspension. Would the Ex- 
ecutive put a premium upon perjury by throwing around the statements of such 
a person the veil of secrecy to protect him from the consequences of his state- 
ments falsely made? 


The majority of the Committee on the Judiciary, after reciting in 
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their report the public declarations of the President contained in his 
annual message, say: 


This highly important and valuable official communication in the ce of 
six hundred and forty-three from office would seem to to the 
usion that this number of the civil officers of the United States selected to 


5 believe, by the people of the 
body of of men should 5 an Sintes would to 

eged Lagat eek} in order that they may either admit their guilt or, deny- 
explain their conduct, or show that the accusations them were 

ing i and wicked praene a and set up for the mere purpose of obtaining their 
and ultimate dismissal from office in order that others less capable 

worthy might at once receive the honors and emoluments of their places. 
It's known to every Senator Cink ao far an the Senate has had to do both with 
remoyals and appointments, it has for a number of years been its practice, 
when any officer or person was before it for removal or 3 against 
whom any serious accusation has been made which would, if true, influence the 
ape of the Senate in the case, to cause the person concerned to be informed of 
he substance of the complaint against him and give him an opportunity to de- 
Seat himself; and it 5 aleo known that at this 


very session whee considerable 
number of instances of that kind ha 5 


ve occurred and are daily If the 
Senate is proceeding upon a false principle in such 883 it is high time 
that that its course in these respects shoul , and that 5 it should 
such other than that derived from 


of su themselves with 


Why should the facts, as they may a r from the papers on file, be su 

pressed? Is it because that, being brought to igh’, it it would appear that —— 

und misrepresentation and perjury ury are somewhat 8 merely that faith- 

ful and competentand honorable officers have 8 suspended and are Log cress 
to be removed, under the advice and consent of the Seng Senate, in order that 

may be found Tor party men because they are patty men or are lob: 


iow w does it hap C in this time of suggested reform and purer methods in 
he first time itis og ie pce oy fa that the historic and ad- 

relating to the eey and personal conduct of officers of the 

United States SSE be withheld and that the administration of the Govern- 
ment should yesa with a secrecy and mystery as great as in the days of the 


The President in his message of the Ist instant says: 


Though the propriety of suspensions might be better assured if the action of 
the President was subject to review by the Senate, yet if the Constitution and 
the laws have placed this responsibility upon the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, it should not be divided nor the discretion which it involves relin- 


q 
I entirely agree with this proposition, and so do we all, but when the 


President asks that a suspended officer shall be removed, the responsi- | America. 


bility for the removal is placed by the Constitution and laws upon the 
President and the Senate, and the power and discretion of the Senate 
should not be relinquished. 


aon President says: 
not responsible to the Senate, and I ill to submit j 
Pe l oficial conduct to them 5 r a 


The Senate has not claimed that the President is responsible to it, 
nor has it claimed the right to have the actions or official conduct of the 


President submitted to it for judgment. It has only asked that when; 


the President requests its official action, namely, its advice and con- 
sent to the removal of a public officer, the proper Department shall 
transmit for information copies of official documents on file in the De- 
partment upon which the removal of such officer is proposed and which 
it is supposed will furnish information to the Senate to enable it to act 
intelligently. The President is not responsible to the Senate, but 
every officer of this Government under our Constitution and laws, from 
the President to the constable and from the Chief-Justice to the justice 
of the peace, is amenable to the Constitution and the laws. 
The President, in his message, says: 


I sores the papers and documents withheld and addressed to me orintended 
for my use ayd action, purely unofficial and private, not i uently confi- 
dential, and having reference to the exclusively mine. I 
consider them in no proper sense as upon the files of the Department, but as 
= there for my convenience, remaining still completely under my con- 


e e is most extraordinary that papers and documents 
aAA to President or heads of Departments intended to induce 
official action and upon which official action has been based, such as 
the m of a public officer, and upon which it is proposed that 
a public officer shall be removed from office, and upon which the Senate 
is asked to advise and consent to the removal, and which have been 
treated as public and filed in the Departments, should be claimed to be 
Still completely under the control of the President and of the heads 
s. 


of 
It a to me that in the face of the legislative constructions of 
the Constitution of 1865, 1566, 1867, and 1869, which have been acqui- 
esced in until the present time, in face of the tenure-of-office act, now 
in full force, the Senate can not justly say that the responsibility for 
the 8 removal of Federal officers, which would take place if the 
President's nominations in case of suspensions are confirmed indiscrimi- 
nately, rests with the Presidentalone. I, for one, am not willing to say 
so. If the tenure-of-oflice act is unconstitutional, the courts have power 
. alone has power to it. I do not 
rin ht of the Senate under the Constitution and the laws to 

ear or withhold its advice and consent to the appointment and re- 


performance of a duty 


moval of public officers as a matter which can be waived. It is not a 


personal matter. The power vested in the Senate is a public trust to 
be faithfully executed for the public welfare. It is the duty of the 
Senate to freely accord to the Chief Magistrate the nnobstructed exer- 
cise of all the power the Constitution has conferred upon him. Butit 
is equally the dut; od of the Senate to insist upon the exercise of what- 
ever power is conferred upon it by the Constitution and the laws. 

The question of protecting officers who have been suspended from 
the consequences of false and secret charges made to secure their re- 
moval is worthy of consideration. The question of how a certain 
course will affect the transaction of the business of the Senate and the 
publicservice should not be ignored, but the great and controlling ques- 
tion is, what is the right course? When that is determined, so far as 
I am concerned, I am desirous of seeing it pursued with dignity and 
firmness, and am willing to trust the country to vindicate the wisdom 
of so doing. 

Mr. COKE. Mr. President, a discussion of the issue betweentheSen- 
ate and the President would be very incomplete without some reference 
to the constitutional power of the President over the subject of removals 
from office. An affirmation in the most solemn form of the existence 
of the power in the President to remove officers without the advice and 
consent of the Senate was made in 1789, in the First Congress, after a 
debate the most noted for exhaustiveness and ability in the history of 
the Government. No man has been able since to say anything new or 
original on the question, the great minds engaged in that discussion 
a left nothing more to be said, If it had not already been done 

usly in the report of the minority of the Judiciary Committee 
pe in the-speeches of those who have preceded me in this debate, I 
would quote from the great arguments of 1798 in defense of the power 
of the President as then settled; but this having been done so fully I 
shall content myself on this point with a brief statement of my Views 
without elaboration. 

In order to a consideration of the proposition that the tenure-of-oflice 
law is rej t to the Constitution and ought to be treated as a nul- 
lity, I invite attention to the partition of the powers of the Government 
among three great ents, the legislative, executive, and judicial, 
in the following provisions of the Constitution: 


All h ve powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United which shall consist of a Senate and House of Representatives. 
(Article I, section 1. 

The ex wer shall be vested in a President of the United States of 


A e IT, section I.) 

U wer of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme Court, 
such feria erior courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain and 

Article IIT, section 1.) 


1 divided all the powers possessed by this Government between 
three great ent and co-ordinate departments, which check and 
balance each other. The independence of these departments each of 
the other is a distinguishing feature of the Government established by 
the Constitution. One department makes laws, another expounds 
them, and the third executesthem. A union of all three of these powers 
in the same hands, orof any two of them, would fill the definition of a 
despotism, hence their distinctness and independence from and of each 
other has been severely guarded in the Constitution. 

The only mixing or commingling of powers in the Constitution is 
when the eee may check the legislative power with the veto and 
require two-thirds of each House to overcome it, and when a check is 
placed upon the power of the Executive in making treaties and ap- 
pointing officers by requiring the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and when the Senate under the Presidency of the Chief-Justice of the 
Supreme Court sits as a court of impeachment and performs judicial 
functions. Subject to these exceptions, there is no commingling of 
powers except in the appointment of certain inferior officers, which may 
be vested elsewhere by Congress than in the President, but each great 
department is separate from, independent of, and co-ordinate with the 
other; that isto say, all executive power is in the President, all legisla- 
tive power is in the Congress, and all judicial power is in the courts. 

The underlying question in the contest now pending between the 
President and the Senate is whether the power to remove officers is 
vested by the Constitution solely in the President, or in the President 
subject to the advice and eonsent of the Senate. 

I here read the clauses of the Constitution bearing upon this question: 

The executive power shall be vested in a 3 of the United States of 
America. (Constitution, Article II, section 1, clause 1.) 

Tle shall take care that the laws be executed, and shall comm ission 


faithfully 
all the officers of the United States. (Idem, Article TI, section 3, at end.) 
He shall nominate, and, by and with theadvice and consent of the Senate, shall 


Congress te lee reared I which shall bo seta 5 th me 

D; may wW ea ntmeni or as 

proper,in the President ane. YT courts of law, or in the heads 88 

as " Article too section ae 2 ji 1 4 

e ent shall ze pone upali vacan: 8 ppen 

the recess of the Senate, by granting commissions which Sell oho et the ont 

of their next session. ( . section 5 
3 yer * E ea 5 „ 

an 8 ior carrying pee on ie D: those nferred 

—— kona and all other powers vested r A Gonstication i in the Govern- 


— we nited ane A = in an; deyartnent or officer th 
Article I, mena hls 8, clause 18. 7. 
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That the power to remove officers as well as to appoint them is an 
executive power, nobody questions or doubts. That it is absolutely nec- 
essary that the power to remove shall reside somewhere, and shall be 
exercised so that incompetent, inefficient, dishonest, and corrupt officials 
shall be displaced and good and efficient men put in office, is equally 
unquestionable. No government can be administered without the ex- 
ercise of this power. Yet the Constitution nowhere mentions it; in- 
deed, is absolutely silent on the subject. It can not be assumed that 
the t masters of the science of government who framed the Consti- 
tution overlooked or omitted this absolutely necessary power. They 
provided for filling the offices, vesting in the President the power to ap- 
point by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

This mingling of the executive with the powerof one of the branches 
of the legislative department of the Government is a notable excep- 
tion to the well ed separation and distinctness preserved with but 
one other exception, to wit, the treaty-making power between the ex- 
ecutive and legislative departments. By all the rules of construction 
this exception must be strictly construed, must be restricted to the plain 
and reasonable meaning of its terms, and must not be extended to em- 
brace more than those terms imply. The President's power to appoint 
is subject to the advice and consent of the Senate,” because the Con- 
stitution so provides, but the Constitution does 1 ſor the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate to removals from office. Without this 
provision in the Constitution nobody would doubt the power of the 
President at will to appoint and to remove all officers (except judges), 
because the power of appointment. and of removal of officers is purely 
an executive power, and all executive power is expressly by the Con- 
stitution vested in the President. 

The advice and consent of the Senate to the exercise of the power of 

appointment by the President is a check upon, a restriction and quali- 
fication of, the general executive power vested in the President. It can 
readily be seen that this was deemed necessary, because it would be im- 
possible for the President from his personal knowledge to select officers 
throughout the broad expanse of this country for the execution of the 
laws, and the Senate, composed of men of high character coming from 
every State in the Union, could properly be presumed to the 
knowledge necessarily wantingin the President in this sents g Itmay, 
too, have been thought that a check upon the power of appointment was 
necessary to curb the power of an ambitious man in the office of Presi- 
dent. But no such check has been placed in the Constitution upon the 
power of removal, confessedly in the absence of any qualifying provis- 
ion, embraced in the t of all executive power to the President. It 
would seem that the familiar maxim. Expressio unius exclusio alterius 
est,“ is eminently applicable here. When we look for the reason of the 
failure of the Constitution to qualify the power of removal vested in 
the President in the general grant of all executive power, as it qualifies 
the President’s power of appointment, we find itstrong, clear, andabun- 
dant. » 
The President shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed.” 
How can he correct mistakes in making appointments without the power 
of removal? How can heexercise supervision and control over hisoffi- 
cial agents appointed for the enforcement of the laws without the power 
of removal of dishonest, incompetent, and inefficient officers? How ean 
he carry out the policies which have received the indorsement and ap- 
proval of the people in his election without agentsin harmony with his 
purposes, and how can he have these without the power of removal? 
Ought the President to be held responsible, as he is by the express terms 
of the Constitution, for the faithful execution of the laws unless in- 
vested with the power to remove faithless official agents? 

Is the Senate ible for the enforcement of the laws? Not at 
all; that responsibility is placed on the President, and on him alone. 
Can he execute the injunction of the Constitution, that he shall take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed,” with a hostile Senate sus- 
taining the official instrumentalities furnished him by the Constitution 
to carry out its injunction, in opposition to him, and to his purposes and 

licies? Most clearly he can not. With the power of removal vested 
in the President he can justly be held responsible for a faithful execu- 
tion of the laws, while if in the President and Senate nobody is re- 
sponsible, because when the responsibility is divided out between the 
Senators and President, as has been truly said, the share of each is so 
small as to amount to no responsibility at all, and responsibility is the 
only security for good government. A knowledge of the faithlessness 
or inefficiency of officers, requiring their removal, is peculiarly within 
the province of the President, whose duty it is to supervise and superin- 
tend them in the discharge of their respective functions, and outside 
of the province or cognizance of the Senate. Every consideration of 
reason sustains that construction of the Constitution suggested by its 
terms and the necessary implications from them. 

I will read here some passages from the opinion of Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall in the noted case of Marbury rs. Madison, reported in 1 Cranch, 
which throws much light on this subject, and which by common consent, 
from the day of its delivery to this hour, expresses the proper view of 
the questions discussed. In that case Chief-Justice Marshall said: 


These are the clauses of the Constitution and laws of the United States which 
affect this of the case. They seem to contemplate three distinct opera- 
tions: (1) The nomination. This is the sole act of the President, and is com- 


* 
pletely voluntary. (2) The appointment. This is also the act of the President, 
and is also a voluntary act, though it can only be performed by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. (3) The commission. * * è This is an 
appointment made by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and is evidenced by no act but the commission itself. In such a case, 
therefore, the commission and the appointment seem inseparable; it being al- 
most impossible to show an edmond otherwise than by proving the exist- 
ence of a commission. Still, the commission is not aves a) ntment, 
though conclusive evidence of it. * * * The appointment being the sole act 
of the President, must be completely evidenced when it isshown that he has 
done everything to be performed by him. 
. s * s * * * 


The last act to be done by the President is the signing of the commission. He 
has then acted on the advice and consent of the Senate to his own nomination. 
The time for deliberation has then passed. He has none sane ane enton 
the advice and consent of the Senate concurring with his — — been 
made, and the officer is appointed. This appointment is evidenced by an open 
unequivocalact. * That point of time must be when the constitutional 
8 ee hy peen Sre And this paor has a 
when act requi rom the person possessing the power n per- 
formed. This last actis the signing of the commission. 52 + * The tians- 
mission of the commission is a practice directed by convenience, but not by 
law. It can not, therefore, be necessary to constitute the appointment whi 
must precede it, and which is the mere act of the President. * * è The ap- 
pointment is the sole act of the President; the ce is the sole act of the 
officer, and is, in plain common sense, posterior to the appointment, 


The President nominates; the Senate consents to the nomination or 
refuses assent to 75 If the aoe sae President may nominate the same 
rson again and again, as often as he is rejected, as was repeatedly done 
y General Jackson. The President alone can suggest a person for ap- 
pointment. The sole power and office of the Senate is to consent or re- 
fuse its assent to the appointment of the person named by the President. 
If the Senate consents toa nomination, or, iu common parlance, confirms 
it, it still rests in the discretion of the President to appoint the person 
thus confirmed or not. He may refuse to appoint notwithstanding the 
consent of the Senate, and nominate another and different m for 
the place. It will be noted that this power, this discretion of the Pres- 
ident, to appoint or not, as he chooses, remains in him after the Senate 
has exhausted all its power over the subject and has nothing further to 
do with it, because it has confirmed the nomination, and that is the end 
of the power of the Senate over it. 

The other act to be performed is purely executive, and is the volun- 
tary act of the President, to be porone or not as he determines, and 
that is the issuance of the commission, the only evidence of the appoint- 
ment. If, after the Senate has confirmed the nomination and ex- 
hausted its power over the subject, the President discovers that he has 
made a mistake in nominating the man, or for any other reason deems 
it his duty not to commission him, he has the admitted right to refuse 
to do so. Having this right before the issuance of the commission, how 
can that puřely voluntary executive act, with which the Senate has 
nothing to do, deprive the President of the power before it 
was performed, of correcting his mistake in g thenomination with- 
out consultation with or the consent of the Senate? 

I confess, Mr. President, that I am unable to perceive, when the 
whole matter rests in the discretion of the President after the Senate 
has exhausted all its power over the subject, how a purely voluntary 
executive act such as the issuance of a commission can have the effect of 
reviving the exhausted jurisdiction of the Senate and reattaching it to 
the subject, so as to compel the President to ask the Senate’s consent to a 
removal. I can imagine no reason why the discretion to appoint or not 
as he may determine which remains after the Senate has acted, in tha 
President, does not survive to him in the power of removal after the com- 
mission is issued. To hold that it does so survive issimply to continue 
in the President the power confessedly in him up to the time when he 
issues the commission, and is as necessary for the public good after as 
before that act. 

I here send to the Clerk’s desk to be read a yape: “embodied in quo- 
tation marks in a speech of Senator Sprague, of Rhode Islgnd, made in 
the debate of 1869 on the tenure-of-office law. The Senator did not 
give the name of the author, but common report at that time, I am re- 
liably informed, attributed the authorship to Chief-Justice Chase. The 
argument is socomprehensive and exhaustive, and at the same time is 
so terse, clear, and unanswerable, that it leaves nothing more to be said 
on the subject: 

One of the three following propositions is true: 

Either the power of removal is one of legislative jurisdiction; that is to say, 
deriving its authority from act of Con, and subject to on thereby: 

Or it is a power vested in the President and Senate jointly, only to be exer- 
cised by their concurrent act ; 

Or it is purely a Presidential pre: 

1. Is it a subject of | lative juri 


tution provides as follows: “All le; 
vested 
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In this view, having thus surveyed the whole field of legislative powers, we 
find that, so far as the power of removal is concerned, it is not there, either in 
express terms or by legitimate snge pee tae ; and not being there, the inevitable 
conclusion is that it is not of the domain of legislation, capable either of being 
EAEE ere Congress. R 

2. Is it a power vested in the President and Senate jointly, only to be exercised 
by their concurrent act? i a 

The argument relied m to sustain this proposition is that the power of re- 
moval isan incident of the power of appointment, and that whereas the joint 
action of the President and the Senate ve validity to appointment, 
the power of removal is subject to the same condition of concurrent action on 
pepan of ihe President and of the Senate. That this tion is untenable will 

ily be seen. The provision of the Constitution whence arises the only au- 
thority which the Senate exercises in this regard is contained in the second sec- 
tion of article 2 of the Constitution and is in these words: “And he [the Presi- 
dent] shall nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall int embassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of the Su- 
preme Court, and all other officers,” &c. i 

The President "shall nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, shall appoint.” This is the precise lan „and beyond the au- 
thority thus gran the Senate has no other in the Appoint of oflicers, 
What is this authority? In common parlance it is called the act of confirmation 
by the Senate; but it is not that as a constitutional fact. It is the power to ad- 


can alone 


and consent after a nomination shall have been made—not! more. The 
wer of appointment is an independent power vested only in the President. 
he President nominates, and, the Senate advising and consen! sos) 5 — 
p re he 


President may or may not appoint, as in his executive right an 
sees fit, The function of the Senato in this matter is simply one of assent or dis- 
sent, not controlling even the question of appointment; and when it shall have 
ee this function in the manner of assent or dissent its constitutional 
power 


exhausted. 

In the authority thus given to the Senate of “advice and consent,” not only 
is there no authority vested in that body, either in express terms or by impli- 
eation, over the subject of the removal of an officer, but not even over the sub- 
ject of his appointment. The President may nominate; the Senate may exer- 
cise its prerogative of advice and consent, and still the President may not ap- 
point, To assume to derive from the terms of this auxiliary intermediate 
power, thus vested in the Senate, jurisdiction of the subject of removal of an offi- 
eer is to give thereto an implied signification broader in the scope of its author- 
ity as to removal than that which they contain in express terms as to appoint- 
ment—a conclusion utterly at conflict with the true canons of constitutional 
construction. E A 

3. Is it or not purely a Presidential prerogative? k 

Not 8 either as a legislative power or asa power vested in the Pres- 
ident and Senate jointly, it must be found in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, for it could be lodged nowhere else save in the judicial branch, and 
no one contends for that. But is it not clear from other provisions of the Con- 
stitution that it is vested exclusively in the President? 

In the first place, that it is an executive function is not to be denied, in all 

overnments as well as in our own; and by section lot article 2 of the Constitu- 
tion it is provided that the executive power shall be vested in a President of 
the United States of America,” 

It is derivable also from the provision of the Constitution (section 3 of article 
2) which provides that the President shall take care that the laws shall be 
faithfully executed.” That the power of removal is essential to the faithful 
execution of the laws can not be gainsaid. And by the established rule of con- 
struction that the express grants of the Constitution carry with them WA impli- 
cation all such powers as are necessary for execution, herein is found a 
source of authority for the exercise of this power by the President as undeni- 
able as the fact that for the past eighty ycars it has been universally ized. 


This argument amounts to absolute demonstration, and has never 
been answered and can not be, 

The experience of the country under the operation of the tenure-of-office 
Jaw of 1867, which led toits practical repeal by the amendment of 1869, 
demonstrating as it did that it is impossible for a body organized as the 
Senate is to icipate with the President in the exercise of the power of 
removal without fatally obstructing the proper exercise of the functions 
both of the legislative and executive departments, and bringing the 
executive, a great co-ordinate department of the Government, into con- 
tempt and disparagement, while aggrandizing out of all proportion the 
powers of the Senate, which is the farthest removed from the people of 
all the branches of the Government and the least responsible, converting 
it into an executive directory, and making of it what Mr. Jefferson says 
all ‘‘ executive directories become, mere sinks of corruption and faction,” 
is a powerful, indeed an unanswerable, argument in favor of that con- 
struction of the Constitution, so consonant with its theory, so logically 
consistent with its terms, and so convenient of execution, which vests 
the power of removal exclusively in the President. Forit must bead- 
mitted that the framers of the Constitution did not mean to confer a 
power upon the Senate from the execution of which the evil results so 
8 depicted by President Grant, Senators Morton and SHER- 
MAN, and Mr. Blaine, the great leaders of the Republican party, as hav- 
ing ensued legitimately and necessarily from it. I invite attention to 
the unanswerable arguments of these great party leaders against the 
claim of the Senate to power over removals, based upon actual experi- 
ence of its exercise under the act of 1867. 

ies from the first message of President Grant to Congress on this 
subject: 

It may be well to mention here the embarrassment ble to arise from leay- 
ing on the statu the so-called “tenure-of-office acts ” and to earnestly 
recommend their total repeal. It could not have been the intention of the 
framers of the Constitution, when providing that appointments made the 
President should receive the consent of the that the latter Gund have 
the power to retain in office persons placed there by Federal ap Hae gr pres 
the will of the President. e law is inconsistent with a faithful and efficient 
administration of the Government. What faith can an Executive put in officials 
forced upon him, and those, too, whom he has suspended for reason? How will 
such officials be likely to serve an administration which they know does not 
trust them? 

I read now the testimony of Mr. SHERMAN, then and now a Senator 
from Ohio, given in the debate of 1869: 


Has the Senator from Vermont arrived at that exemplary and forgiving stat. 
of mind that he would not be willing to remove any —— Who fete with 


him in 


ion, or, in other words, who was a Democrat, unless he could be con- 
victed of crime upon satisfactory evidence? 

Mr. Epmuxps. Permit me to ask the Senator whether I ought not to have ar- 
1 8 ey that virtuous point on true principles of government, whether I have 
or n 


pert belong the 

he theoretical es of morality and public policy which the Fi 

of when the Democrats were in power and which the Democrats talked of when 
the Federalists were in power, but still it is a rule of practical administration 
which will always be applied in a republican form of government. 

Now, in my judgment, the tenure-of-office law can not, with due regard to the 
public Interests. be practically enforced. What has been our experience within 
two years? When wecame back here we were met with piles of documents 
which the President sent to us; various papers showing that certain officers of 
the Government had performed acts which in his judgment amounted to mis- 
demeanor, &c., and for which they were ded. e gave us specific facts 
and evidence, These cases were referred to the appropriate committees. What 
were we called upon to examine? We had to take up and carefully read piles 
of papers and examine each particular case, like a chancellor or a judge of as- 
size. Every suspended officer contended that he was the most innocent man 
born since the time of Adam. He demanded a trial, and copies of and 
proof and a formal hearing before the committees of this body, he converting 
us into a court and jury to try his particular case. If we could not try him, why 
demand charges and evidence? 

If the tenure-of office act was rightin principle we were bound to examine 
each case to see whether or not the accused oficer 


erly suspended or not.“ T 
mine them, 


It is practically impossible thus toadminister the Government, The practical 
effect of the tenure-of-oftice act is to kee) bad men in office, to divide the respon- 
sibility for their misconduct, to enable the President to shield himself from re- 

bility, and to destroy the aner, efficiency, and unity absolutely neces- 
sary in the executive administration of various departments of the Government. 
That was the practical effect. 

Now, Mr. President, look at the actual result as we know it existed. It was 
the common or applicants for office to run here to members of the Sen- 
ate and say: “I can an appointment if I am sure of confirmation.” There 
was not a member of the Senate who was not pressed constantly by his constitu- 


ap) 
which reversed the whole order of proceeding in filling 
ernment, The Senate became the appointing power; that was the course of 
business. The result was that ny men who had an acute sense of honor 
who wished to be free fromall this kind of double complication, would not seek 
or aay office under an administration so hampered and controlled. 

The duty of the Senate is to advise and consent to appointments. The Con- 
stitution confers on this body no_power to remove. e consent to removals; 
we advise as to confirmations. When a man is removed from office, and an- 
we pass simply upon his qualification and fitness for the 


other name is sent he: 
office; but the Constitu confers upon us no power to pi the removal. 
That is confe only by the tenure-of-office act. Nowhere else do we derive 


such a power. By the tenure-of-oflice act the power of removal, as well as the 
poe of confirmation, is conferred on the Senate; and Isay with such a power 
vested in the Senate it will be impossible to avoid 5 and collision 


between the executive power and the Senate. We shall in and finally 


monopolize the power of the Executive over all the offices of the Government. 
Senators must very easily draw distinction between the power of removal and 
the power of confirmation. The power of confirmation is a resulting power, 


depending on the previous act of another officer of the Government; and all we 
say in our act of confirmation is whether or not the person named is a man fit 
to discharge the duties of the office. That power can not and will not be abused; 
but the power of removal is a very different power, a power never contemplated 
to be invested in the Senate, 
It seems to me that we are now actingasjudgesin ourowncase, If this 
er of the Senate is maintained to prevent the removal of any officer of this 
overnment, it is maintained ay the Senate for its own behalf. The public 
udgment will: ay that, anao wee are 3 pence we are j= 
powers were never co upon ate until two years 
which were then conferred for a —— 
be careſul that our judgment 
love of power. 
* 


and 
purpose. In my opinion we ought to 
d be impartial, and not to be influenced by a 


$ * * s * $ 
We share in one-half of the legislative authority ofthis Government, Weare 
judges over all officers in the trial ot im ment. We participate with the 
ecutive in the power ofappvinting to office, also in the power to make treaties, 
I ask if all these great powers are not sufficient for the ambition of any Senate. 
= * * * * — 


* 

As a general rule, it is not wise to mingle the powers of the various depart- 
ments of the Government. There are three great divisions or departments of 
the Government that stand apart from each other. They form the triangle of 

blie mey ana upon them rest the safety, order, and good conduct of society. 

ese are the legislative, the executive, and the judicial departments. They 
have been in exceptional cases mingled. The Senate shares with the President 
in the teen ga power, and also shares with the President in the treaty-mak- 
ing power, Ke. It is not wise, in my judgment, to overlook this division of 
powers, 


I now read from the debate of 1869 some of the utterances of Senator 
Morton, of Indiana, on the same subject. 
What is the effect when the Senate becomes a tribunal for the trial of the 


Maron 17, 


cured him the appointment, and I can not consent to his removal unless there is 
some sufficient Then Senate 


cause made out,” the must enter 
upon the They must examine into the causes of this man’s sus- 
pension. Is he an honest officer? If not, what has he done? If he is an inca- 
pable . Wherein has he failed? These are q ions we must upon. 


the officer goes out of this Chamber with a blemish upon his char- 

acter which he can scarcely outlive. If we refuse to concur in the suspension, 
we say to the world the President has done this man injustice, either intention- 
or tentionally. Ifheactedin faith, he acted in ignorance; ifhe was 
5 informed, then he acted in bad faith, or out of malicious feelings toward 
man. 


The President is in some respects on trial also; and as he is to be put on trial 
as to whether his judgment has been intelligent or has been an honest one in 
regard to the man suspended, he must feel a fin deal of interest in the result; 
and if he is to be adjudged in this way he will hesitate a long time before he 
makes the suspension. He may be satisfied in his that an officer is 
not doing right, but unless he can procure facts that are tangible in themselves, 
and that can be laid definitely before the Senate, or can be stated intelligently 
before a jury, he will not suspend that man, and the maladministration goes 
on. W. eee any administration can be conducted efficiently 

0 


under the o w? 
Now, Mr. . that this law remains in force, what will 
be the effect of it? hen we come back here in the month of December we 
rr hundred 
FCC We take up the first case. 
perhaps 

two or three; and I tell you, sir, that 
its whole time to the 


It upo 

perform. It will be physically impossible for it to discharge that labor. 
ust be responsibility somewhere. The very essence of successful ad- 
under e constitutional government is that the responsibility 
somewhere. Suppose he ds an officer, and the 
; that part of the responsibility then 
to the Senate. It is divided between some sixty or seventy gentlemen 
on this floor, and the share of each gentleman is very small. ee. 
bility is between the President and the Senate, neither of them will have 
the whole of it. We divide it up until it amounts to nothing. 


I read again from the work recently published by Hon. James G. 
Blaine. Speaking of the tenure-of-office act of 1867, he says: 

The bill passed, however, without considerable misgivi: thi 
ofmany 8 of both oun who voted for it, 6 = sor 


tion—a new departure from the long-established usage of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and for that ee if for no other, personally degrading to the incum- 


Government. The bi resembled which always distin- 
guishes a family quarrel. The measure was to as one of ense 
against the alleged ions and the ed power of the executive de- 

t. But the ry of its operation and of its subsequent modification, 


which practically amounted to its 
Sublica Tiscacrens: larger —.— of the — 
can y com: same mem 
W. indirectly confessed two years later that it could 
garded only fn the light Leg 
strated (as wasafterward by candid men among those who supported 
msurable beca: 


Who, Mr. President, can doubt the dangerous and obstructive influ- 
ence upon the Government and the corrupting influence upon the Senate 
to flow from an exercise of the power sought to be wrested from the Ex- 
ecutive and appropriated by the Senate by the resolutions now before 
this body? And who, sir, can doubt after reading what these distin- 
guished party leaders have said, is the result of an effort by the Senate 
to exercise the power claimed, the utter impossibility and impractica- 
bility of its exercise by this body? 

When to these considerations is added the legislative construction of 
the Constitution, given on this subject by the first Congress assembled 
under it in 1789 beforeadverted to, composed in large part of the framers 
of the Constitution, in the enactment of laws for the establishment of the 
Department of Foreign A finirs (now of State) and of the War Department, 
and of the Treasury Department, in which the power of removal was ex- 
pressly held, after a debate led by Mr. Madison, regarded as the great- 
est in the history of Congress, to be a constitutional prerogative of the 
Executive and vested solely and exclusively in the President, and that 
this construction advocated with matchless power by Mr. Madison, who 
has been called the Father of the Constitution, and approved by George 
Washington, the Father of his Country, who as President signed the 
bills containing it, stood unbroken and unchallenged for seventy-eight 
years, approved over and over again in repeated and most solemn de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United States and by every com- 
mentator who has written on the Constitution from Kent and Story to 
Bancroft, sustained by every President from Washington to Andrew 
Johnson, by every Attorney-General of the United States, and by every 
statesman and public man of any political party who figured in or out 
of Congress during the same period, it would seem that the argument 
has been exhausted, and that the precedent established onght to be im- 
movable, and beyond the reach of innovation. 

But, Mr. President, nothing is impossible or sacred with blind, un- 
reasoning partisanship. In 1835, for the first and only time in their 

t careers, Clay, Calhoun, and Webster, moved by a common hatred 

or Andrew Jackson, forgot their own differences, and for the purpose 

of curbing his power made a combined assault upon the great precedent 
established by Washington and Madison, at that time for more than a 


half a century treated as a final and irrevocable settlement of the 
question, and this, although each one of them had repeatedly in offi- 
cial and public utterances approved it. The precedent remained un- 
moved and unharmed by their attack, mighty as was their combined 
power, while they never recovered from the crushing defeat. In 1867, 


under circumstances on which I will not dwell, because are fresh 
in the memory of the country, an overwhelming Republican majority 
in the two Houses of Con confessedly, as the debates on the tenure- 
of-office law of 1867 and 1869 abundantly and conclusively show, passed 
the law of 1867 for the sole purpose of obstructing Andrew Johnson’s 
administration in disposing of the offices of the Government and of 
securing to the Republican Senate a controlling power over them. 

It was for this purpose, when the country just emerged from a 
long and bloody civil war and was in a condition bordering closely on 
revolution, when passion and excitement ran high and reason and judg- 
ment were unsettled, that the law of 1867, overthrowing the construc- 
tion of the Constitution which had been established and observed for 
eighty years, was enacted, an act regarded as a blunder and spoken of 
publicly with expressions of regretsince, by the broadest minded, ablest, 
and most honored leaders of the Republican party—an act which the 
same Republican majority that passed it made haste, in 1869, upon the 
5 of President Grant, to practically repeal by the law of 

t date. 

Never before was a great principle, deeply imbedded in the Constitu- 
tion and judgment and history of the country, disturbed under condi- 
tions so exceptional, and never before was one virtually and pay 
restored under circumstances implying a higher tribute to its correct- 
ness, its wisdom, and its justice. A brief experience of two years only 
was needed to vindicate the wisdom and sagacity of the great patriots 
who in 1789 established and fixed it, and to extort from those who had 
rudely shaken it an acknowledgment of their great error. : 

I read sections 1 and 2 of the tenure-of-office act of 1867, which 
were repealed in 1869: 


227... Story poraa oldin any civil office to which he has 


— d 

a successor shall have been in like manner Sit gr mage and duly qualified, except 
SS Sree caer ne POTICO Provided, That of St: 
Treasury, of War, of the Navy, and of the Interior, ostrunster- Gene 
and the orney-General shall hold their offices ively for and during 
the term of the President by whom they may have been appointed and for one 
month thereafter, subject to removal by and with the advice and consent of the 


That when any officer appointed as aforesaid, 
rts, shall, 


ven by the person dul 
qrni uty of the Presi- 


the functions of h n eget bhp of the person so performing its duties 
in his stead sha)l cease, and the cial salary and emoluments of such officer 
shall,during such suspension, belong to the so performing the duties 
thereof, and not to the officer so suspended: ided, however, Thatthe Presi- 
dent, in case he shall become satisfied that such nsion was made on insuf- 
ficient grounds, shall be authorized, at any time ‘ore reporting such suspen- 
sion to the Senate as above provided. to revoke such suspension and reinstate 
such officer in the performance of the duties of his office. 
* $ s s $ s $ 


I now read sections 1 and 2 of the act of 1869, which were substituted 
for repealed sections of the act of 1867; also section 3 of the act of 1869, 
being an amendment of thesection of the same number of the act of 1867: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and Howse of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the first and second sections of an act en- 
titled “An act regulating the tenure of certain civil offices,” passed March 2, 1887. 
be, and the same are hereby, repealed; and in lieu of said repealed sections the 
following are 9 

That every person holding any civil office to which he has been or hereafter ma 
be appointed by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and who sha 
have me duly qualified to act therein, shall be entitled to hold such office 
during the term for which he shall have been appointed, unless sooner removed 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, or by the appointment, with 
the like advice and consent, of a successor in his placc, except as herein other- 
wise provided. 

SEC. 2. And be i! further enacted, That during any recess of the Senate the Pres- 
ident is hereby empowered, in his discretion, to suspend any civil officer ap- 

inted by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, except judges of the 
nited States courts, until the end of the next session of the Senate, and to des- 
ignate some suitable person, subject to be removed in his discretion by the des- 
ignation of another, to perform the duties of such suspended officer in the mean 
time; and such person so designated shall take the oaths and give the bonds 
required by Jaw to be taken and given by the suspended officer, and shall, dur- 
ing the time he performs his duties, be entitled to the salary and emoluments of 
such office, no part of which shali belong to the officer suspended; and it shall 
be the duty of the President within thirty days after the commencement of each 
session of the Senate, except for any office which in his opinion ought not to be 
filled, to nominate persons to fill all vacancies in office which existed at the 
meeting of the Senate, whether temporarily filled or not, and also in the place 
of all officers suspended; and if the Senate during such session shall refuse to 
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advise and consent to an appointment in the place of any suspended oficer, 
then, and not otherwise, 8 shall nominate another person as soon 
as 13 to said session of the Senate for said office. 

„ 3. And be it further That section 3 of the act to which this is an 
amendment be amended by i after the word “resignation,” in line 3 of 
said section, the following: or expiration of term of office.” 


I now read from the debates upon the act of 1869, as they occurred 
just before its passage, showing the construction and exposition of this 
act by those who enacted it: 

Senator Morton said: 


the President and is confirmed by the Senate. 

The main difference between this amendment and the old law is that it re- 
lieves the President entirely from the necessity of sending his reasons to the 
Senate for a sus; on; it provides that the yg ae ee may be made in his 
discretion; and in the next place it relieves the from any duty to con- 
sider the suspensions. The present law requires the Senate opua 5 all 
suspensions, either to concur or non-coneur, The amendment ves Sen- 
ate from any duty in passing upon suspensions, but the Senate may pass on the 
suspension in its discretion, and if, upon a vote, it shall refuse to concur in any 
suspension, the effect of that is that at the end of that session the former in- 
cumbent will take his place again, will go back to his office. Then, of course, 
the President may instantly suspend him again; so that, in point of substance, 
it is within the power of the President to say that the law amounts to nothing. 

But if the Senate takes no action at all upon the suspension, and if no person 
is confirmed for the office during that session, at the end of the session the office 
is declared to be vacant, and the President may fill it in the ordinary way un- 
der the Constitution. I believe I state the effect of the proposition correctly, 
that if the Senate shall take affirmative action and refuse to concur in the sus- 
pension then the person who has been temporarily inted will hold to the 
end of that session, but at the end of that session the obtineunbons will go back 
into his office unless the President ie ea ree ee aren If the 


the 
fill it in the ordinary way. 
This amendment relieves 1 of all its practical difficulties; that is to say,. 


it does not require the ve reasons; he may nd for any rea- 
son or for no reason at all. Ti relieves the Senate from the duty of considering 
le 


Senate, rring may thus veto a 
removal ey the President, and at the end of the session the officer temporarily 
appointed goes out and incumbent comes back; but this veto 3 


ofa dead body. But, sir, while I shall not it and make no argu- 
S a genet 
by ing the veto power of rae ad ch aly ra apa 


Mr. LoGAN, then a member of the House of Representatives, said: 


I do not desire more than a few minutes of time. I have been one of those in 
favor of the repeal of this law, and whether satisfied or not with the report of 
Se aonana SE conference I shall vote for it, and desire to give my reasons for 
so doing. 

The objection to the amendment from the Senate the other day was this: 
they pro’ in that to 
suspend from office; but if the person nominated or ae in his place 
should not be confirmed by the then if the Senate 
to concur in the suspensions, the suspended officer should again 
with official robes. My objection was this: if they should concur in the nomina- 
tion, then if the Senate should stop t there and take no further action, the 
office would become vacant; but if the Senate at a future time should vote 
er e oe the suspension, then it revived the office in the party sus- 

t was my objection to it; and for this reason: in the provision of 
Constitution which allows the President to nominate and the Senate to con- 
sent, requiring the assent of both when an officer was suspended, the office be- 
came vacant; then if at a subsequent time the Senate could by an affirmative 
action put an officer back in office, I say that was putting executive power in the 
hands of the Senate without the consent of the President. Hence I maintained 
that it was unconstitutional. I believe it was, That was my proposition and 
that was my statement. 

Now, sir, the conference committee, whether because that point was made or 
not makes no difference to me, have stricken from the bill that which was ob- 
noxious. It relieves the bill of that portion which clearly to my mind was un- 
constitutional. What have they left? They have left the ow of the sub- 
stance and 3 more, Although I should prefer a bill of two lines: Be it 
enacted, &., That the civil tenure-of-office law, approved at such a date, is here- 
eee although I would have preferred that, yet, inasmuch as the Sen- 

have some pride of opinion, and the House have some pride of opinion, and 
the Republican portion of the House are divided in reference to this question, 
and the Senate and House had chosen a committee of members representing 
both sides of that question, Iam willing to vote for the report which they have 
made, In their 7 — they have done, in my judgment, what I would have 
done, except they have employed different rom which I would 
have employed. I wonld have said “re but they have said in a great 
many words what amounts to the same thing. 


Mr. Bingham in the House said: 


Now, what the Senate has done—and this is the point that I desire to make 
before this House and before the country—issubstantially a repeal of the tenure- 
of-office act in so far as it fetters executive action. It is because the Senate has 
done this that I desire the House to concur, acting in this matter upon the prin- 
ciple of statesmen, to do what we can do in the right direction tho we may 
not be able to do all that we would. The obligation is upon us, and I appeal to 
the conscience of gentlemen, if we intend to give the President an opportuni 
to discharge his trust free from the fetters imposed upon him by the tenure-of- 
office act. to concur in the Senate amendment, which does substantially repeal 
that act in so far as it fetters the Executive. 

* s Ld s > * * 

If not by concurring in this amendment we shall have attained what certainly 
is of very great consequence, We shall have repealed the first section and the 
second section of the tenure-of-office act. We shall have given the President 


wer to every civil o without assigning any reasons for so doin 
— without — Grarddot 2 — 4 z 

These utterances of leading representative men of the Republican 
party are aay specimens of those which characterized the entire de- 
bate, showing the animus which inspired the passage of the act of 1867 
and the controlling motives for its virtual repeal in 1869. Throughout 
the debate the undercurrent of opinion, breaking out frequently and 
repeatedly into the strongest and most emphatic expression, was that 
the law of 1867 was a blunder to be receded from, and that the amend- 
ment then adopted and now on the statute-book was a practical repeal 
of it. Especially was the expression emphatic and unqualified without 
a dissenting voice that the law of 1869 restored to the President in ef- 
fect the same power as to removals that he possessed prior to the pas- 
sage of the act of 1867. 

It is under the act of 1869, thus expounded by the ablest men and 
greatest leaders of the Republican party, negativing every point they 
make, that the Senator from Vermont and the majority of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary find their authority for the extraordinary de- 
mand made upon the President, and for the still more extraordinary 
resolutions pending before the Senate. The demand upon the execu- 
tive department is made in the following resolution: 
directed to — — tothe Senate copies, af pty 3 abe sena baeont ie 
been filed in the Department of Justice since the 1st day of January, A. D. 1855, 


in relation to the management and conduct of the office of district attorney of the 
United States of the southern district of Alabama, 


Why in executive session, in connection with the consideration of the 
suspension of the district attorney of the southern district of Alabama 
and the appointment of his successor, is a demand made for copies of all 
documents and papers filed in the Department of Justice since the 1st 
day of January, 1885, in relation to the management and conduct of the 
office of said districtattorney? Under the law as it now stands, null and 
void though it is claimed to be for unconstitutionality, if admitted to 
be valid and constitutional, it is confessed on all hands that the Presi- 
dent is free and unfettered and can d officers in vacation of the 
Senate, within his discretion, without accountability to anybody. 

That portion of the act of 1867 which required his reasons and evi- 
dence for making suspensions reported to the Senate was expressly re- 
pealed by the act of 1869, and since that time there has been no power 
under this Government authorized to revise or question his conduct or 
motives in making suspensions, The commissions issued by the Pres- 
ident 1757 the recess of the Senate, both under the law of 1869 and 
Article IT of the Constitution, which authorizes the President to “‘ fill up 
all vacancies that may happen during the recess of the Senate by grant- 
ing commissions which shall expire at the end of the next session,’’ are 
beyond the reach of the Senate, and the action of the President in mak- 
ing suspensions is equallyso. Having no jurisdiction over the subject 
and no power to do anything with it, the demand for the President’s 
reasons for his action is an impertinent intermeddling by the Senate 
with a matter with which it has nothing to do, and has been properly 
treated by the President as such. 

The right of the Senate to copies of all papers on file relating to the 
fitness of Burnett, who was nominated to fill the place of the officer pro- 
posed to be removed, is admitted, because the appointment can only be 
made by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and its fitness 
to be made is a proper subject-matter of inquiry by the Senate. All 
such papers have been promptly furnished in this and in all other cases. 
The answer of Attorney-General Garland to the Senate resolution, the 
material portion of which I now read, shows this: 

In response to the said resolution the President of the United States directs me 
to say that the papers which were in this Department relating to the fitness of 
John D. Burnett, recently nominated to said office, having been already sent to 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, and the papers and documents which 
are mentioned in the said resolution, and still ning in the custody of this 
Department, having exclusive reference to the suspension by the President of 
George M. Duskin, the late incumbent of the office of district attorney of the 
United States for the southern district of Alabama, it is not considered that the 
public interest will be promoted by a compliance with said resolution and the 
transmission of the papers and documents therein mentioned to the Senate in 
executive session. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
A. H. GARLAND, Attorney-General. 

In demanding more than has been freely and promptly furnished by 
the President, the Senate has required all that could have been de- 
manded of him under the law of 1867, which was repealed, as I have 
shown, for the express purpose of relieving the President from such 
accountability. 

I here read from the message of the President sent to the Senate on 
the Ist day of March, and ask that it be remembered that the utter- 
ance is an official one from the sole representative of a great department 
of the Government, the equal of and co-ordinate with the other de- 
partments. He says: 

Ever since the beginning of the present session of the Senate, the different 
heads of the 8 attached to the executive branch of the Government 
have been plied with various requests and demands from committees of the 
Senate, from members of such committees, and at last from the Senate itself, re- 

uiring the transmission of reasons for the suspension of certain officials during 

e recess of that Diy. or for the a ree touching the conduct of such officials, 
or for all papers documents re ting to such suspensions, or for all docu- 


ments and papers filed in such Departments in relation to the management and 
conduct of the offices held by such suspended officials. 
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The different terms from time to time adopted in making these requests and 
demands, the order in which they succeeded each other, and the fact that when 
made by the Senate the resolution for that purpose was 3 in executive ses- 
sion, have led to a n the correctness of which will, I suppose, be 
candidly admitted, that from first to last the information thus sought and the 
papers thus demanded were desired for use by the Senate and its committees in 
considering the propriety of the suspensions referred to. 

Though suspensions are my executive acts, based upon considerations 
addressed to me alone, and for which I am wholly sible, I have had no 
invitation from the Senate to state the position which I have felt constrained to 
aan — in relation to the same, or to interpret for myself my acts and motives 

n the premises, 
condition of affairs I have forborne addressing the Senate upon thesub- 
8 might be accused of thrusting myself unbidden upon the attention 


y- 
But the report of the Committee on the Voorn, Pha the Senate, latel 


pre- 
sented and published, which censures the Attorney eral of the United 


tates 


sition of the Executive upon the question of such suspe 
tify this communication. 
s * * * = * * 

Upon this resolution and the answer thereto the issue is thus stated by the 
Committee on the Judiciary at the outset of the report: ` 

“The important 7 then, is whether it is within the constitutional com- 
petence of either House of Congress to have access to the official papers and 
documents in the various public offices of the United States created by laws 
enacted by themselves,” 

I do not sup that “the public offices of the United States” are regulated 
or controlled in their relations to either House of Congress by the fact that they 
were “‘created by laws enacted by themselves.” It must be that these instru- 
mentalities were created for the benefit of the people and to answer the general 
purposes of government under the Constitution and the laws, and that theyare 
unencumbered by any lien in favor of either branch of Congress growing out of 
their construction, and unembarrassed by any obligation to the Senate as the 
price of their creation. 

The complaint of the committee that access to official papers in the public of- 
fices is denied the Senate is met ae the statement that at no time has it been 
the disposition or the intention of the President or any Department of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government to withhold from the Senate official docu- 
ments 1 gy 5 filed in any of the public offices, While it is by no means con- 
ceded that the Senate has the right in any case to review the act of the Execu- 
tive in removing or suspending a public officer upon official documents or other- 
wise, it is considered that documents and papers of that nature should, use 
they are official, be freely tted to the Senate upon its demand, trusting 
the use of the same for proper and legitimate purposes to the faith of that 
body. And though nosuch paper or document has been s fically demanded 
in any of the numerous requests and demands made upon the Departments, yet 
as often as they were found in the public offices they have been furnished in 
answer to such applications, 

The letter of the Attorney-General in response to the resolution of the Senate 
in the particular case mentioned in the committee’s report was written at my 
suggestion and by my direction. There had been no official papers or docu- 
ments filed in his Department relating to the case within the prone specified 
in the resolution. The letter was intended, by its description of the papers and 
documents remaining in the custody of the Department, to convey the idea 
that they were not official; and it was assumed that the resolution called for 
information, Rapata, and documents of the same character as were required by 
the requests and demands which preceded it. 

Everything that had been written or done on behalf of the Senate from the 
beginning pointed to all letters and papers of a private and unofficial nature 
as the objects of search, if they were to be found in the Departments, and Bx 
vided they had been presented to the Executive with a view to their considera- 
tion upon the question of su: on from oflice. 

Against the transmission of such papers and documents I have interposed my 
advice and direction. This has not been done, as is suggested in the commit- 
tee’s report, upon the assumption on my part that the Attorney-General or any 
other head of a De; ment is the servant of the President, and is to give or 
withhold copies of documents in his office according to the willof the Executive 
and not otherwise,” but because I regard the papers and documents withheld 
and ad to me or intended for my use action purely unofficial and 
private, not infrequently confidential, and having reference tothe performance 
of a duty exclusively mine. Iconsider them in no proper sense as upon the files 
of the Department, but as de ted there for my convenience, remaining still 
completely under my control. I suppose if I desired to take them into my cus- 
tod p might 4 so with entire propriety, and if I saw fit to destroy them no one 
could com 5 

Even the committee in its report appears to concede that there may be with 
the President, orin the Departments, papers and documents which, on account 
of their unofficial character, are not su to the inspection of the Congress, A 
reference in report to instances where the House of Representatives ought 
not to sueceed in a call for the production of papers is immediately followed by 
this statement: 

»The committee feels authorized to state, after asomewhat careful research, 
that within the foregoing limits there is scarcely in the history of this Govern- 
ment, until now, any instance of a refusal by a head of a ig sree or even of 
the President himself, to communicate official facts and information ee: 
and opin- 


character remain the same whether ar are kept in the 
no mysterious 
magic in the un- 


The N and documents which have been described derive no official char- 
acter aking 


It will not be denied, I sappoee, that the President may md a public 
officer in the entire absence of any papers or documents to aid official judg- 
ment and discretion. And I am quite p: to avow that the cases are not 


few in which suspensions from o have depended more upon oral representa- 
tions made to me by citizens of known good repute, and by members of the 
House of Representatives and Senators of the United States, than upon any 
letters aud documents presented for my examination, I have not felt justified 
in suspecting the veracity, integrity, and patriotism of Senators or ignoring 
their representations because they were not in party affiliation with the maj 
ity of their associates; and I recall a few s which bear the approval 


of individual members identified politically with the jority in the Senate. 
While, therefore, lam constrained to deny the right of the Senate to the papers 
and documents described, so far as the right to the same is based upon the claim 


that they are in any view of the subject official, I am also led unequivocally to 
dispute the right of the Senate, by the aid of ony. documents whatever, or in 
any way save through the 15 process of trial on im ment, to review 
or reverse the acts of the Executive in the suspension during the recess of the 


Senate of Federal officials. 

I believe the power to remove or s nd such officials is vested in the Presi- 
dent alone by Constitution, which in express terms provides that the ex- 
ecutive power shall be vested in a President of the United States of America,“ 
and that “he shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed.” 

The Senate belongs to the tive branch of the Government. When the 
Constitution by express provision superadded to its legislative duties the right 
to advise and consent to Ree rp to office and to sit as a court of im - 
rer it conferred Ae tha SATAN 8 reg -N eee 
action necessary for the safety of the people; an express 
and poked prowl of such extraordinary powers, not in any way related to or 
growing out of general Senatorial duty, and in itself a departure from the gen- 
eral plan of our Government, should be held under a familiar maxim of con- 
stru ctionto exclude every other right of interference with executive functions. 

+ * * : * 


* * 

The requests and demands which by the score have ſor nearly three months 
been presented to the different Departments of the Government, whatever may 
be their form, have but one complexion. They assume the right of the Senate 
to sit in judgment upon the exercise of my exclusive discretion and executive 
function, for which I am solely responsible to the 7 5 from whom I have so 
lately received the sacred trust of office. My oath to support and defend the 
Constitution, my duty to the people who have chosen me to execute the powers 
of their great o and not to relinquish them,and my duty to the Chief Mag- 
istracy which I must preserve unim ed in all its dignity and vigor, compel 
me to refuse compliance with these demands, 

To the end that the service may be improved, the Senate is invited to the full- 
est scrutiny of the persons submitted to for public office, in recognition of 
the constitutional power of that body to advise and consent to their appoint- 


ment. I shall continue, as I have thus far done, to furnish, at the est of the 
confirming body, all the information I touching the fitness of the nomi- 
nees placed ‘ore them for their ion, both when they are proposada to fill 
vacancies and to take the place of suspended officials. Upon a refusal to con- 


firm I shall not assume the right to ask the reasons for the action of the Senate 
nar question its determination. I can not think that anything more is required 
to secure worthy incumbents in public office than a careful and independent 
discharge of our respective duties within their well-defined limits, 

* * * è * * * 


It has been claimed that the present Executive having pledged himself notto 
remove officials except for cause, the fact of their ion implies such mis- 
conduct on the part of a suspended official as injures character and reputa- 
tion, and therefore the Senate should review the case for his vindication. 

I have said that certain officialsshould not, in my opinion, be removed during 
the continuance of the term for which they were — inted solely for the pur- 
pose of putting in their place those in R ERA a! ion with the appointin, 
power; and this declaration was immediately followed by a description of offi- 
cial partisanship which ought not to entitle those in whom it was exhibited to 
consideration. It is not apparent how an adherence to the course thus an- 
nounced carries with it the consequences described, If in any degree the sug- 
gestion is worthy of consideration, it is to be hoped that there may be a defense 


inst unjust suspension in the justice of the Executive, 
Srey pledge which I have made by which I have placed a limitation upon my 
exercise of executive power has been faithfully redeem Of course the pre- 


tense is not put forth that no mistakes have been committed ; but not a si - 

sion has been made except it a: to my satisfaction that the public w 

would be improved thereby. y ap aang peapa for suspension have been de- 

nied and the adherence to the rule laid down to coven = action as to such sus- 
nsions has caused much irritation and impatience on the part of those who 
ve insisted upon more changes in the offices, 

The pledges I have made were made to the people, and to them I am n- 
sible for the manner in which they have been redeemed. I am not responsible 
to the Senate, and I am unwilling to submit my actions and official conduct to 
them for judgment, 

In this communication the President has given a concise, clear, and at 
the same time comprehensive and perfectly juststatementof the whole 
question of difference between the executive d. ent of the Govern- 
ment and the Senate. Honesty, courage, iness, devotion to duty, 
and an inflexible determination to maintain intact the prerogatives of 
the great office confided to his keeping by the people, breathe through 
every line and sentence of this remarkable and forceful state paper. 
The feeble attempt, by indirection and verbal jugglery for small polit- 
ical and partisan purposes, to evade the law and coerce from the Presi- 
dent under another name his reasons for the suspension of an officer by 
demanding ‘‘ copies of all documents and papers that have been filed 
in the Department of Justice since the 1st day of January, 1885, in re- 
lation to the management and conduct of the office of district attorney 
of the United States of the southern district of Alabama“ is in this 
message stripped to nakedness of all disguise and forced in its uncoy- 
ered deformity to stand comparison before the public gaze with the 
open, honest, straightforward methods of a statesman in the fearless 
and conscientious di e of high public duty. 

It is a paper which should be read by every voter in all this country, 
to whatever party he may belong, for the mass of voters of all parties 
are honest and interested in politics only that good government may re- 
sult, and no honest, patriotic citizen can read and understand the report 
of the majority of the Judiciary Committee and the answer of the Presi- 
dent thereto without feeling that the President is intrinsically right, 
and, in view of his conservatism, his firm resistance to the just demands 
of his party friends in the matter of removals from office, which I by 


1886. 


no means approve, that the assault upon him is utterly wanton and un- 
provoked, without a shadow of excuse or justification, made for the 
purpose of deceiving and misleading the people in the hope of securing 
a party advantage without reference to the public good. 

The public press of the country and the speeches of Republican Sen- 
ators on this floor proclaim and avow whatis matter of common and 
public notoriety, that the object and purpose of this extraordinary pro- 
ceeding by Republican Senators, while admitting that they have no 
right to demand the President’s reasons for suspending officers, is by in- 
direction and through a mere pretext to extort these reasons from him, 
hoping to make a little political capital by distorting them, and to jus- 
tify themselves in obstructing the President in carrying on the Govern- 
ment; and lastand greatest of all, toenable them to hold on to the offices 
of the Government notwithstanding the popular verdict which placed a 
Democratic majority of forty in the House of Representatives and a 
Democratic President in the White House at the last election, and 
through them demands achange of men, as well as of measures, wher- 
ever in the judgment of the President a change may be necessary. 

The Senator from Vermont commenced his argument in support of 
the ing resolutions by saying that he rose to speak in behalf of a 
a and orderly and constitutional exercise of the functions of Gov- 
ernment.” I 1 not question the sincerity of the honorable Sena- 
tor, but claim to be myself sincere in believing that this whole pro- 
ceeding is intended to embarrass the administration of the Government 
and defeat the will of the people as expressed in the last election. 

It seems that the majority of the Senate is forgetful of the fact that 
the President of the United States is the great executive head of the 
Government, and that as such he has power and prerogatives as clearly 
defined and as fully guarded in the Constitution as are those of the 
other Departments. They seem to forget that the President, when he 
responds to the demand of the Senate and farnishes promptly all the 
public and official papers asked for and says courteously to the Senate 
that the other papers not furnished are not official papers but his own 
3 papers, some of them confidential communications, is backed 

y 55,000,000 of people who indorse him as truthful, honest, wise, just, 
patriotic, loyal, and consequently as one who ought to be believed when 
he makes an official statement under the sanction of his official oath. 

The President has made that statement in solemn form in his mes- 
sage to the Senate; and coming as it does from one great department of 
the Government to a part of another co-ordinate department, it should, 
by all the rules which govern or should. govern these departments of 
Government in their intercourse with each other, be held to import ab- 
solute verity. Upon no other theory can harmony be preserved and 
frequent and exasperating collisions between the great departments of 
tbe Government beaverted. A due regard for the calm andorderly”’ 
administration of the Government should have prompted the honorable 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee to have withdrawn the pending 
resolutions upon the incoming of that message. The monstrous propo- 
sition that the President can have no private er personal or confidential 
papers, documents, or letters in the Departments is asserted in the 
report of the majority of the Judiciary Committee. I interpose, as a 
conclusive answer to this, the solemn statement of the President to 
the Senate that he has such papers and documents in all the Depart- 
ments—his own private papers handed over by him to the several mem- 
bers of his Cabinet—for safe custody. The President, it does seem, 
ought to be believed when he says that these papers are of no interest 
to the public. 

He has them in his possession, and ought to know. But, Mr. Presi- 
i will not discuss a proposition which denies to the President of 
the United States a right possessed by the humblest citizen in this 
country of protecting his private and personal correspondence, for he 
has told the Senate that he is ready to furnish copies of all public pa- 
pers and documents in any of the Departments, and that these which 
he will not furnish are his own papers, in which the public has no in- 
terest. 

Think fora moment, Mr. President, of the condition in which the 
President would be placed under the operation of the rule laid down 
by the Senator from Vermont. The President has vested in him all 
the executive power of the Government; that power which enforces the 
laws and appoints and removes officers, Who would write tothe Pres- 
ident recommending the removal of a dishonest officer? Who would 
write him of suspicions that an officer was faithless? Who would write 
him warning him je ened a bad man seeking an appointment? Who 
would advise him of anything going wrong if all these letters were to 
be open to the public and liable at any time upon the suggestion of parti- 
san malice to be published to the world? The President would be iso- 
lated; his sources of information would be cut off, and his efficiency as an 
executive officer greatly impaired. In all our courtscertain confidential 
communications are protected on grounds of public policy, and where 
isa higher public policy than that which protects the President in 
withholding his private and personal papers from the public gaze 
when through that means the entire executive department of a great 
government receives increased vigor and efficiency. 

In refusing courteously but firmly to deliver upon demand of the Sen- 


ate papers referring to the suspension of officers, a matter resting solel 
within the discretion of the President, with which the Senate hea = 
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concern and over which it has no jurisdiction, and in refusing to de- 
liver copies of private, unofficial, and personal papers, while tendering 
to the Senate promptly all public and official pa and documents in 
the Departments, the President has walked in the path trodden by all 
his predecessors. George Washington, the first President, established 
the first precedent in a similar case and the record has been read in this 
debate to establish it. 

Andrew Jackson more than once maintained the prerogatives of the 
Presidential office by refusing to comply with demands of the same 
character, and John Tyler and President Grant, and even Mr. Hayes, 
all in notable instances, the records of all which have been read in this 
debate by the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KENNA], have done 
just what Mr. Cleveland has done so well in this case. Mr. Cleveland 
has illustrious company and an unbroken line of precedent to support 
him. The chairman of the Judiciary Committee, with all his ability 
and research, and although challenged by the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Pod] to produce an instance in which a demand like this upon 
President Cleveland has been acceded to by a President of the United 
States, has failed to find one. He has not shown a single one, All 
such demands have from the beginning of this Government, the time 
of Washington, been repelled as invasions of the executive domain with- 
out a single ex ion. Whenever the question has been made it has 
been decided as Mr. Cleveland has determined it. 

Mr. President, since I have been a member of this Senate, and it was 
during the administration of Mr. Hayes, the Senate was for two years 
under Democratic control. We could have hatched up plausible but 
dishonest pretexts for rejecting every nomination sent to the Senate by 
the Republican President. We could have embarrassed the adminis- 
tration of the Government by factious opposition, while protesting to 
the country that we favored a calm and orderly ’’ administration of the 
Government; but the Democratic majority pursued no such methods. 
They aided the Republican President by a prompt confirmation of his 
nominations, all Republican, and I remember no instance of a contest 
over a nomination involving any heat or feeling that did not originate 
between Republicans. _ All went on as smoothly as if the Senate had 
been in political accord with the President. Let the country mark 
the contrast now that the positions of parties are reversed. A Repub- 
lican Senate absolutely refuses to act upon the nominations of the Pres- 
ident, except upon conditions which require him to depart from all the 
precedents of his office, to sacrifice his convictions of constitutional 
duty, and his own self-respect. 

Mr. WILSON, of Maryland. Mr. President, in the view I shall take 
of the resolutions before the Senate, I shall not attempt to recast any 
part of the great historic debate upon the question where the power of 
removal from office resides—whether in the President alone, or in the 
President and the Senate, or whether it is an implied power to be regu- 
lated by Congress. I shall rather aim to argue the question upon post- 
ulates derived from our political history, from undisputed constitutional 
principles, from the course of legislation, and from common sense—all 
of which will, I think, lead us to conclusions utterly at variance with the 
view substantially, though not avowedly, taken by the majority of our 
Judiciary Committee; for, s to say, one of the greatest difficulties 
in this debate is to determine what is the real question before us. 

Stripped of all the illusory power which words can be made to assume 
in order to conceal one’s real aims, that view we hold and undertake to 
prove to be this: That when the President, in the recess of the Senate, 
has suspended an official to whose original appointment the advice and 
consent of the Senate was required, the Senate has the power, when 
considering the question of confirming his successor, to demand the 
President’s reasons for such suspension. 

Our Republican friends deny that they have raised any snch issue, 
and assert that they have only asked for papers relating to the conduct 
and ent of a given office during a given time. We none the 
less contend that their purpose is to reach the President’s reasons, and 
that if such is not their purpose it would be the easiest thing in the 
world to say so. When further pressed to declare their design, 
they reply that it may be this, it may be that, and it may bethe other; 
and when they can make no other reply, we are informed that the Presi- 
dent has no right to inquire what their purpose is, and that all he or his 
Cabinet officer has to do is to respond to their demand, regardless of 
what aim they may havein view. But, sir, we do not propose to allow 
ourselves to be parried in any such way. 

We, as Democrats, are not willing to consent that the President of 
the United States, a coequal and co-ordinate branch of this Govern- 
ment, shall be degraded into a mere official clerk of the Senate, a mere 
machine who has no right to think, and whose unquestioning duty it 
is in silence to obey our behests. The senate of Rome, in the height 
of its grandeur, and when most imbued with its patrician spirit, could 
scarcely have treated a petty proconsul with less consideration and 
courtesy than Senators on this floor seem disposed to treat an independ- 
ent branch of this Government, simply because it has dared to address 
to them a calm and polite message, claiming as its own certain letters 
which we imperionsly demand, and which a Republican Attorney-Gen- 
eral has officially declared to be its private property. Poor indeed in 
spirit and dwarfed into political insigni ce musta President be when 
he dare not address a polite communication to this Senate upon what 
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he thinks concerns the rights of his own high office, which the Senate 
itself has brought in question. If so vital a subject as the true bound- 
ary-line between great di ts of this Government does not in- 
volve the state of the Union,“ then indeed will it be difficult to find 
one that will. 

Sir, we aver that if the object of the majority of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee is to reach the President’s reasons, then it is utterly illegal and 
inadmissible. We further insist that their refusal frankly to disclose 
their real purpose is an implied admission that it is what we charged it 
to be. We further contend that the whole history of this controversy, 
from its incipiency down to the present time, proves beyond a doubt 
that the objective point of the majority of the Judiciary Committee is 
to reach the President’s reasons, or what they will be sure to consider 
such. When the first notes of the intended assault upon the President 
were sounded, we were told all along the line that he had announced 
his purpose not to remove any public officer without cause, and that the 
majority must have the President’s reasons for suspensions, in order to 
see whether he had not removed faithful officials upon false or frivolous 
charges, and to vindicate the reputations of men thus unjustly accused. 
This cry we heard in committee-rooms, in the Senate, in street-cars, in 
hotels, in the public press, everywhere. After a while, the language of 
the demand was slightly modified, and we were told that they must have 
all papers connected with appointments and suspensions. And finally, 
after weeks of deliberation, under the lead of crafty counselors, came 
formal demands, not for reasons, not even for papers connected with 
suspensions, but for papers referring to the management and conduct 
of certain offices between certain dates, always covering the period be- 
tween the 4th of March in the last year and the date of any given sus- 
pension, doubtless to be followed, if successful, by like demands in all 
similar cases. 

Why Senators should pursue this sinuous method of attack is indeed 
strange, unless they mean to concede that they have no right to ask for 
the President’s reasons, but thatit is fair, manly, and legal to do by in- 
direction what they have no earthly right to doin a straightforward 
manner. Sir, a fortress is no less attacked when sappers and miners are 
inch by inch underminingits walls than when a storming party mounts 
the deadly breach. Inspiteofall this skillful word-fencing, they know, 
we know, the world knows that their real object. is to reach the President's 
reasons for suspensions, and thus to form a justification, upon either the 
grant or the refusal of their demand, for some ulterior purpose they 
may have in view. To show beyond the chance for denial that their 
object isto reach the President’s reasons for suspensions, it is only nec- 

to listen for five minutes to oneof the speeches on the other side, 
when you will hear such object either openly expressed or necessarily 


implied. 

Has, then, the Senate the power to demand of the President his reasons 
for suspensions? In whatever form the majority of this body choose 
to phrase their demand, the same ents which will negative the 
question just asked will show how illogical is their position. So far 
in the history of this country we rejoice, sir, that there is not here, as 
in some old effete monarchy of the East, any magic power in forms to 
override and control the very life and substance of 

Now, Mr. President, the most reader of our history knows 
that there have never been but two theories of construction with re- 
spect to this right of removal practically ad and enforced. The 
one which obtained for seventy-eight years that the President ex- 
ercised an absolute and unqualified power to remove public officers at 
his discretion, subject 3 pan accountability 758 wap Gapos court pai 
impeachment organized by the Constitution. other theory 
clared that the power of removal was an implied power which Congress 
could regulate at its pleasure. As we all know, the first Congress, under 
the lead of Mr. Madison, declared the first of these theories to be the 
true construction of the Constitution. They did not attempt to confer 
that power by acts of Congress upon the President, but their acts were 
purely declarative that this right of removal was an integral part of ex- 
ecutive power, which legislative acts could neither give nor take away. 
From that time to 1867 this power was everywhere practically con- 
ceded to be in the President. Text writers so classed it. No act of 
Congress ever attempted to restrain or qualifyit. No judgment of any 
court ever called it in question. No statesman of any note ever even 
contended that the President could, without an act of legislative power, 
be compelled to render to the Senate the reasons for a removal. In 
1826 the Senate, under the lead of Mr. Benton, in vain endeavored to 
have an act passed making it incumbent on the President to give such 
reasons, all the time ing his right of removal. With a similar 
concession Mr. Webster, Mr. Clay, and Mr. Calhoun strove, in 1835, to 
impose a like restraint, with alike failure. All these great statesmen 
conceded that without an act of Congress imposing some restraint the 
President could rightfully, as he had done from the beginning, exer- 
cise the absolute and unqualified power of removal. They attempted 
to impose a restraint, just such in effect as this body is ee Wd 
its u i powers to arrogate to itself; but having failed in their 
effect it never occurred to their minds to claim that what they had in 
vain invoked the power of Congress to do the power of the Senate could 
alone virtually accomplish. 

In fact, sir, before the act of 1867 was passed, there was just about 
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as much ground for the doctrine that the Senate could drag the Presi- 
dent to its bar and demand his reasons for removals as there is in phys- 
ics for the notion that two solid bodies can occupy the same space at 
the same time. The Senate may, prior to that time, have asked for 
papers relating to removals, but the instances were few indeed. Only 
two cases seem to have been unearthed by the searching scrutiny which 
this controversy has aroused. One was the call upon Mr. Monroe, in 
1822, for papers opposing the appointment of Irish as marshal, and the 
other was the call upon General Jackson, in the case of Wirtz, for like 
information. In the latter case we know that the request was indig- 
nantly refused; in the former, as the majority report does not state 
otherwise, we presume the call met a similar fate. 

But in 1867 a Republican Congress, forced by the exigencies of their 
deadly conflict with Andrew Johnson, and flushed with the imperial 
power of a two-thirds majority, adopted for the first time the theory 
sought to be enforced in 1826 and in 1835, and preceeded not only to 
make it the duty of the President to assign reasons for removals, but 
alsoadopted other most stringent provisions, which placed the President 
at their feet and paralyzed the whole executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. So harsh and grating was this law, so severe the friction in the 
joints of Government, especially with respect to this very matter of the 
assignment of that in the year 1869 some of the ablest debat- 
ers on the Republican side, especially Senators Morton, Carpenter, and 
our President pro tei declared it to be onerous, cumbersome, and 
impossible of execution. Whatever differences might have then pre- 
vailed in respecting the repeal of any other provision of the 
original tenure-of-office act of 1867, there was a practical unanimity as 
to the repeal of this obligation upon the President to send to the Sen- 
ate his reasons for removals. This part of the act of 1867 was expressly 
intended to be repealed, and was beyond question repealed. The fact 
that an act of Congress was deemed necessary to impose such a duty 
upon the President is plain proof that no such duty was before incum- 
bent on him, and that the Senate had no right or power, directly or in- 
directly, to impose it upon him. The fact that such a law stands 
repealed is proof beyond contradiction that the President is released 
from any such duty under the law, and is not to be drawn again by any 
act of Senatorial finesse within its folds. And we have before seen that 
he is bound by no law of custom or precedent in our antecedent history, 
but that, on the contrary, the then most widely prevalent, and 
the universal usage under that theory, rendered such an amenability of 
the President to the Senate top incongruous to be seriously entertained 
and too unreasonable to be admitted into practice. 

But, sir, the argument does not stop here. The act of 1869 expressly 
empowered the President in his discretion to make What 
earthly power, then, can challenge him in the exercise of his discretion, 
unless he has nsed it so corruptly as to call for impeachment? That 
discretion before the act of 1867 was unrestrained by any law, and since 
the act of 1869 no law on the statute-books speaks a syllable looking 
to the slightest restriction. Surely it needs no argument to show what 
common sense and solemn legal decisions affirm, that no court and no 
single branch of the legislative power can interfere, unless by impeach- 
ment, to call the President in any manner to account for the mode in 
which he has seen fit to exercise that discretion. We are guilty of a 
bold usurpation if we attempt to constitute ourselves his mentors, his 
guardians, and practically his masters, in the discharge of a duty strictly 
pertaining to the executive office, with which neither Constitution nor 
law gives us a right to interfere. Our rights and duties are solely con- 
fined to advice and consent with respect to appointments, whether we 
look to the Constitution or any law passed in pursuance thereof, unless 
it be the case of a term officer during the session of the Senate. We 
have not, therefore, a shadow of right to demand of the President his 
reasons for suspensions. 

But, sir, Senators may again respond that they ask for no such rea- 
sons, but that they only demand the production of papers relating to 
the 8 n given boars 3 certain dates. 
Sir, the principle ings w are equal to the same thing are equal 
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to each other does not alone obtain in tics. This 
they have made it, must bring to D pI iat ee e eee 
with any charges against the ed official, inasmuch as such charges 
plainly refer in some sense to his management of his office. Then the 
demand might as well be at once made for all papers relating to such 
charges against the suspended officer. Such we all know is their ob- 
jective point, and it would be much more ingenuous at once and openly 
thus to make their 8 e further, as e e 
urpose in getting at the in such papers is to e - 
dente reasons for suspensions, it would be not only far more candid but 
vastly more fair to ask him at once forsuch reasons, forevery one knows 
that as soon as the charges in those papers are read by Senators they 
will londly protest that they were the President’s al it 
is perfectly clear that he may have had other and con motives, 
derived from oral information or from evidences of incompetency or 
shortcomings otherwise supplied. And thus the grossest injustice may 
be done to the President by this brilliant device for obtaining his rea- 
sons. And being a mere device for doing indirectly what they virtually 
acknowledge they have no right to do directly, it is entitled to even less 
consideration than a direct demand itself. 
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If it were necessary to add anything further to the argument, it must 
be apparent to every candid mind, asa Republican Attorney-General 
in a reported opinion has said, that all letters to the President which 
have been written to enlighten his discretion upon the subject of re- 
movals are private papers, which he could, without challenge from any 
quarter, destroy as soon as received, or send back to their authors, or 

_ keep in his own possession, or, as is usually done, send to the proper 
Department to be briefed and kept for his own convenience, or could 
at any time withdraw and dispose of at his pleasure. They are in no 
respect public documents, showing the mode in which public business 
has been transacted, or whether the provisions of law or the rules of 
the Department have been observed. They are simple representations 
from outsiders as to their views of the fitness or unfitness of a man to 
be retained in office. To call such letters official documents would 
seem to be a piece of thorough red-tapeism, worthy only of a first-class 
circumlocution office. 

In most cases such letters are written in confidence, and often, when 
statements are made in them with the utmost truthfulness and honesty 
of purpose, they would havenever been made at all if it had been sup- 
posed they would have been blazoned forth to the world. Senators pass 
rules to prevent the disclosure of what they may say in this Chamber 

ing the characters of the President’s nominees, A committee 
of this body may in its discretion withhold all charges made 

the President's nominee, and is never permitted at all to disclose ihe 
name of the author of such charges. Then Senators should not com- 
lain if the President declines to communicate to them what his friends 
ve said to him about the characters of the appointees of a former ad- 
ministration, especially when the information is sought, not for the good 
of the public service but to enable his interrogators to scorea political 
point againsthim. If secrecy is to be abolished let the process be be- 

gun right here in this body, which has ever been its chosen seat. 

But, sir, an appeal has been made to precedents as settling this ques- 
tion, and, as we think, with most inconclusive effect. It is certainly 
the President’s constitutional duty to give information to Congress of 
the state of the Union. Apart from this injunction a reasonable com- 
ity between the two branches of the Government would inspire the 
President to impart all information in his possession which would en- 
lighten Congress in all matters of legislation. Such is the plain design 
of the duty laid upon the President in the Constitution and upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury by the Revised Statutes, and the rules of 
comity do no more and no less. That the President should have been 
constantly asked for such information was not only reasonable but 
clearly in accordance with law. That he should have been frequently 
asked by the Senate for information relative to treaties was in strict 
consistence with his constitutional relations to this body. That he 
should have, times without number, advised with the Senate with re- 
spect to his nominees for office is in conformity both with the spirit and 
letter of the Constitution. But the reasons which are apparent in all 
these cases utterly fail when it comes to removals or suspensions. Un- 
der the universal rule and practice before 1867 the removals were made 
under the unrestricted discretion of the President, and such is the case 
now with respect to suspensions under the plain and unchallenged 
meaning of the act of 1869. 

A treaty is no treaty, and anomination is no appointment, unless the 
Senate consents. A suspension is a suspension, whether the Senate con- 
— or not. The Senate can not in any wise consider the question of 

m unless a nomination is first before them. The only ques- 
tion before us under a pending nomination is the fitness or unfitness of 
the nominee, whether we look to the Constitution or any act of Con- 
gress. The charges that may have been made against the ed 
officer can not enlighten us as to the nominee’s fitness; all that their 
consideration can do is to fan the flame of partisanship and to cause the 
majority here, in a spirit of retaliation, to reject the President’s nom- 
inee be he ever so good. 

The call for all papers relative to the conduct and management of an 
office by a suspended officer, made in executive session while the ques- 
tion of the confirmation of his successor is pending, can in the nature 
of things have no reference to any proposed legislation. It mustrelate 
to the question of the confirmation of his successor, and to nothing else. 

_ If the Senate, through such papers, learns the ground of such 

sion, it may, and if it actsin a partisan spirit doubtless will, reject the 
new nominee. The call for these papers, then, leading to no legislation 
which would alone justify it, but leading inevitably to what Senators 
on the other side will not claim they have any right to do—to a review 
and a judgment upon the President's discretion, we are utterly at a loss 
to know upon what foundation of reason or of law it can be based. 

Mr. President, we were asked by one of the Senators from Ohio a 
few weeks ago whence came this new-fangled idea that the President 
can say what papers shall be sent to the Senate and what shall not? 

We answer: in the very nature and reason of things. There is an ob- 

ligation, constitutional and legal, upon the President to send to the 

Senate all papers which may aid this body to 1 te for the public 

welfare, and, if not incompatible with existing circumstances, all in- 
formation relating to treaties. There is at least a high moral obliga- 
tion upon the President to advise with the Senate, if requested, touch- 
ing his nominations. But there is no obligation, eee legal, 


or moral, upon him to give us any information relating to his reasons 
for suspensions. He who runs, it seems to me, can see the difference 
between the two kinds of information and the papers embodying them. 
The eee e custody such communications really are, and to 
whom they belong as much as any Senator's correspondence belongs to 
him, can not fail to see the distinction, and he owes the duty to his 
high office not to allow any inappropriate precedents or any far-fetched 
comparisons between as honest and unambitious a Chief Magistrate as 
we have ever had and the most perfidious and despotic king who ever 
sat on England’s throne to mislead or drive him into impairing its rights 
and immunities. 

No doubt, sir, thousands of precedents can be found where the Presi- 
dent has imparted information respecting matters of legislation to the 
Senateat their request. No doubt hundreds of cases can be found where 
the President has given reasons why a nominee should be confirmed. 
But the majority of our Judiciary Committee have toiled in vain to find 
prior to 1867 a single case in which the Senate or one of its committees 
has ever made such a demand as they claim to be justified by prece- 
dents. They have brought to light two cases, it is true, where sucha 
demand was made by committees of the House of Representatives; in 
the first of which, that of Sylvester in 1842, the Secretary evidently de- 
clined, as did Sherman in reply to a similar request of Mr. 
Conkling, to furnish letters which he considered confidential; and in the 
last of which the House, as the great national inquest, was evidently 
looking toward the impeachment of Andrew Johnson, who was then 
loudly accused of a corrupt use of patronage and of other offenses. In 
either of these or any like cases the House of Representatives could only 
call for such information with a view either to im t or new 
legislation; whereas our call can have only been made with reference 
to the exercise of our quasi-executive function, and, if it be inappropri- 
ate to that end, is utterly misplaced and inadmissible. 

But, Mr. President, the majority report informs us that since the 

of the act of 1867 it has been usual for the Judiciary Committee 
8 ent a request similar to that sent to Mr. 
Garland, and in no instance has the committee met with any de- 
nial till this time. But they fail to tell us that these requests were 
made of Republican administrations, which could only ii Repub- 
licans to make room for Republicans, and when a suspension, presam- 
ably not being based upon political grounds, must have been for cause. 
Political friends of parties suspended under such circumstances naturally 
sought to know the grounds of suspension, which a President of their 
own faith could not well refuse to give, not as a matter of right, but of 
courtesy as well as policy. They also fail to tell us that none of the 
present Cabinet officers has refused to give to any suspended officer, or 
to any Senator representing him, information as to the charges made 
against him, only declining, as do our own committees under our own 


rules, to make known the authors of such They also fail to 
tell us that if any committee of this Senate or tor had politely re- 
quested of any head of Department papers relating to suspensions, and 


there had been reasonable ground for the belief that such request was 
bona fide made, looking to the good of the public service or even to the 
good name of the suspended official, such papers would have doubtless 

been granted, as in fact they were by several De ts in the early 
days of this session; but that when the majority of the Senate made 
such a demand as a matter of right, a claim which had hitherto never 
been heard of, and when they had set out on this line upon a crusade 

inst the President, with a view to else than gaining a po- 

litical vantage in a trial of before the then the 
President and his friends deemed it proper for him to stand upon his 
rights and to recur to the true principles and arenes of our Gov- 
8 with respect to removals or 

A departure from such principles and ane had never arisen 
from any other cause than that comity which naturally led onebranch 
of the Government to respond to a respectful requestof another. But 
when the same information came to be demanded as of right and with 
a hostile intent, I do not believe that we ever had a President who 
would have yielded to such a claim. We have had one at least who 
would have rejected it in much more nervous language than Mr. Cleve- 
land has used. That man was Andrew Jackson, who, as we were in- 
formed by the Senator from Vermont on the « of this debate, 
responded to such a request (not a demand) with the curt megan that 
the Senate had better mind its own business and let his alone. It is 
very pertinent to inquire here why it was that when Andrew Jackson 
chided the Senate for impertinence in sending for his pariis letters, 
written to enlighten his own discretion in discharging his own execu- 
tive functions, he was not arraigned before the country as trampling 
upon the Senate’s rights and privileges? I know of no sufficient 
answer to the question, unless it be that certain Senators, filled with 
lofty ideas of Senatorial power, did not live in those days. 

But, sir, the majority report insists that the Senate is spocially called 
upon, both by the act 27 18093 1869 and by the President, in the case of every 
suspension, to advise and consent with regard to the removal of the 
suspended official, and therefore that they are entitled to all letters 
addressed to the President bearing upon his merits or demerits, so that 
their judgment may be informed about the propriety of his restoration 
to his office, as the President's discretiov was enlightened touching his 
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suspension. We deny that the last tenure-of-office act of 1869 either 
bears or was ever intended to bear any such construction. Section 
1767 of the Revised Statutes provides that every term officer appointed 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate shall serve out his 
term, unless sooner removed by and with such consent, except as in 
the next section provided. Then the next section, which is plainly in- 
tended to make an independent provision for the necessities of removals 
in the recess of the Senate, specially authorizes the President, in his 
discretion, to d any man during such recess, be he a term or 
anon-term officer, till the end of the next session of the Senate, and to 
nominate te that body at such next session a person in the place of the 
man ; and if the Senate during such next session shall re- 
fuse to advise and consent to the confirmation of the President’s nom- 
inee, then the President shall nominate another person to the same 
session of the Senate. 

The sole duty imposed upon the Senate under the terms of this law 
is to confirm or reject the President’s nominee. And that this is also 
the primary and controlling purpose of the law is proved by the fact 
that f we pronounce the suspended officer as pure as snow in 
character as to his duties perfection itself, we can not thereby re- 
store him, but immediately upon our refusal to confirm the first nominee 
of the President the law upon the President to nominate a new 
man, whose rejection leads to the same result, and so on to the end of the 
session; not one word being said about the restoration of the suspended 
official, but such results being left to flow consequentially, if at all, from 
our failure upon a presumed honest effort to find a Presidential nomi- 
nee whom we are willing to confirm. Does not thisshow most clearly 
that the design of the act of 1869 is simply to get a good officer in the 

lace of the suspended party whom the President has pronunced not to 
be aman whom he can trust for some cause, either political or personal, 
to aid him in the execution of the laws; and that it is not intended to 
devolve the Senate the primary duty of trying and passing judg- 
ment on the suspended party and then of rejecting the President’s nom- 
inee if such officer is found in our judgment to bea good and 
faithful officer? The object of the act of 1867 was, onthe contrary, by 


its express to first try and pass judgment upon the person sus- 
ded, and to end to force from the President all papers and in- 
formation t to such trial. The act of 1869 repealed, and was 


an 
poner which the convulsive energies of a political revolution acci- 
tally threw into their hands. p 

To enable us the better to get an insight into the true construction 
of the act of 1869, let us sup; the end of the session reached to which 
the President is to send in his nomination in the case of a suspension, 
and let us further sup that no confirmation of a Presidential nom- 
inee has been had. sort of a restoration is this which the old in- 
cumbent will get? At the President's will it will be a fiction and not 
afact—momentary, profitless,a mere apple of Sodom. According to the 
received construction, which the Senator from Vermont has quoted ap- 
provingly, the President can at once resuspend, and so the process may 
go on to the end of his term of office And no one can doubt that the 

ident will, and no one can blame him if he does, use every means 
the law gives him to prevent his political adversaries from factiously 
thrusting upon him an officer whom he for reasons sati to 
ply pronounced unsafe to be trusted by him in the execution of the 

Ws. 

And thus this beautiful specimen of legislation, which this Senate 
forced upon the country in spite of President Grant’s protest and 
against an overwhelming majority‘of the other House, brings us to this 
issue, that a law which the majority of the Senate contends was intended 
to curb the power of removal by the President over all offices which, by 
the law of their creation, are to be filled by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate actually confers upon the President the power to 
fill such offices during almost his whole term of office without any such 
advice and consent at all. And so all this magnificent campaign inau- 

ted by the majority of the Judiciary Committee, this heavy bom- 

ent of the White House by the Senator from Vermont, and the 

fiery assaults by the Senators from Iowa, Illinois, and Oregon, is to ac- 

complish this wonderful result, and nothing more, that the Senate 

must have the President's private letters to help them to form a judg- 

ment as to the fitness of a suspended officer to be restored to his place, 

into which, after all, we can not put him, but can only lead the poor 

fellow to the door and there leave him shivering out in the cold. But 

our friends will at least have the satisfaction of knowing that they have 
fought a gallant battle, even if they have won a barren victory. 

And now, Mr. President, what else can be the object and aim of this 
great strategic movement upon the Executive, unless it be a maneu- 
vering for political position? From the able generalship under which 
the cam is conducted and the flourish of trumpets with which 
the onset is preluded, the world is led to believe that some momentous 
enterprise is on foot, which will deeply stir the hearts of men and 
vitally affect the interests of the people. Yea, and so it is; for is not 


the fair fame of Republican officials at stake? Some evil-disposed 
speakers and some reckless newspapers, not having the fear of God and 
of the Republican party before their eyes, have dared, during the late 
Presidential campaign, to sing as a chorus to their speeches and writ- 
ings Turn the rascals out; and therefore Republican Senators, fired 
with a righteous indignation, must spend months of time to demon- 
strate the falsity of a political battle-cry by ransacking the country over 
for affidavits proving how immaculate have been these martyrs to their 
political faith. They never tire of telling us, moreover, that President 
Cleveland has said he would turn out no man unless for cause, and 
as he hassuspended hundreds of Republican officials before their terms 
expired we are bound to infer that he has received and sustained charges 
upon which thesesuspensions have been based. And Senators must have 
these papers so as to be able to vindicate their suspended friends from 
fraudulent accusation. : 

Now, sir, do not our Republican friends know that they are calling 
upon the President in effect todo what Republicans and Democrats in 
1869 3 determined, by a salemn act of Congress, that the 
President should no longer be required to do? Do they not also know 
that they are voluntarily and illegally assuming, for partisan purposes, 
to do what the Senate and the other House declared it was impossible 
to do without a reckless waste of time which should be devoted to the 
honest business of the country? What our honored presiding officer 
then in debate declared could not be practically enforced with a due 
regard to the public interests“ for want of time during any session of 
Congress of any reasonable duration? What Senator Mortonsaid ‘‘ would 
impose upon the Senate a labor it can not perform, and which it would 
be physically impossible for it to discharge?“ What Mr. Carpenter de- 
clared to be too cumbrous for the Senate to dispose of? We have 
been told that the President has sent to the Senate about six hundred 
and forty cases of suspensions out of the thousands of Presidential ap- 
pointments in the country. If our committees attempt to investigate 
all such cases (and certainly it will not do in this righteous crusade to 
pretermit the case ofa single one of their suffering innocents), a large 
portion of the time usually allotted to a long session must be given to 
this whitewashing process, which should be devoted to the pressing 
needs of public business. 

But, sir, let us suppose these investigations begun. DoSenators fora 
moment suppose it to be possible that the President and the heads of 
Departments, aided by the orate rag of Senators and Representatives 
as to facts, have been so precipi and reckless in their action that 
they have not been well assured as to the truth of charges in the most 
of such eases? Is it not ble, after full investigation by our com- 
mittees, that there will found good grounds of graye suspicion in 
many other cases? And now suppose that in some cases the charges 
can be disproved; it will not show that the President has acted un- 
fairly, oer that he may have been misled. In many of these the 
parties would doubtless prefer that the charges should sleep 
forgotten or unknown in the pigeon-holes of a Department rather than 
that superserviceable friends should drag them to light and raise an up- 
roar around their heads. In the very case before us—that of Duskin— 
the man never made any complaint and asks for no vindication. Why, 
then, I ask, should Senators desire to raise issues over charges made in 
letters to the President, when we do not even know that they were the 
real grounds of suspension, and when, if they were, the parties charged 
are seeking no investigation, and when, if they do, any one could have 

ne to the head of the Department and upon a polite request have 

earned what the charges were, so that the parties concerned could, if 
they had been able, have vindicated themselves before their neighbors 
and friends at home, where ninety-nine hundredths of them were alone 
ever heard of? 

The purposes of vindication would have been thus more fully an- 
swered than by the waste on our part of months of time that belong to 
important legislative work. And such vindication could have been 
thus reached without calling upon the President to disgrace his high 
office by becoming a common informer before the country, and thereby 
stirring up strife and feuds all over the land. Our Republican friends 
are doubtless humane and sympathetic gentlemen, sensitively jealous 
of the fair fame of their suffering brethren; but I must confess I do not 
see how this crusade of theirs can accomplish any real private or public 
good. It would rather seem to be a most capital device to waste the 
public time and to foment private strife. And still they are quite as 
horrified at our unwillingness to help them on in their enterprise as 
was the immortal Stiggins over the profane refusal of Tony Weller to 
contribute toward the scheme of that reverend gentleman’s society of 
lovely females to send flannel waistcoats and moral pocket-handker- 
chiefs to the shivering and benighted pickaninnies of the West Indies. 
It would bea piece of profanity to say that one scheme is about as 
suggestive of any real moral or physical good as the other. We will 
not therefore attempt the comparison. 

But, Mr. President, it is not only the professed object of this demand 
upon the President to vindicate the fair fame of their martyred breth- 
ren, but it is no doubt also their aim to convict the President of being 
faithless to his professions as a civil-service reformer by showing he has, 
upon false or frivolous charges, or without any at all, removed good 
Republican officials and put Democrats in their places. To emphasize 
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this accusation, they have over and over again alleged that Mr. Cleve- 
land has pledged himself to turn no Republicans out of office without 
cause. So often and so confidently has this assertion been made that it 
has come to be accepted as an undoubted truth even among some of the 
President’s friends. The President has told us what I always knew, 
thai this charge is utterly untrue, and ihat in no public utterance has 
he said so in words, or even in substance, as the word cause“ is usu- 
ally and properly understood. The President never expressed him- 
self more emphatically on this subject than in his letter to Mr. Curtis just 
after his election. He then renewed his pledge to enforce the civil-service 
law; and he who says he has not kept his pledge must either be blind 
to passing events or too warped by party prejudice to speak the truth. 
He therein claimed thatall offices connected with the policy of the ad- 
ministration of the Government were exempt from even the spirit of 
the civil-service law. He further stated that there were certain offices 
outside of that law which were so clearly of a purely clerical or min- 
isterial nature as to be within its spirit, and that in his opinion incum- 
bents of such offices, being faithful and efficient, should not be displaced, 
simply because they were Republicans, to make room for others, simply 
because Shey were Democrats. But he at the same time declared that 
all office-holders who had manifested more of the esprit du corps of sol- 
diers ting the battles of their party than of civilians intent upon 
the fai discharge of duty—men who were ever prostituting their 
official character and position by acting as busy, blatant, and offensive 
partisans—would receive no favor at his hands. To incur his con- 
demnation he has never said that an office-holder must be guilty of any 
special act of misfeasance or of nonfeasance, such as is ordinarily meant 
by the word cause, and such as is described in the first tenure-of- 
office act as equivalent to that word. It was only necessary that they 
should be offensive partisans. 

What then, Mr. President, becomes of this famous presumption that 
every man who has been suspended must, under the President's declared 
policy, be necessarily charged with some offense of a criminatory char- 
acter? While he has neversaid he would only turn men out for sucha 
cause, he has repeatedly stated that he would suspend for intemperate 

i ip. When we remember that for twenty-four years prior to 
the 4th of March in the last year an appointment to office by a Repub- 
lican President was generally equivalent to an enlistment to fight Re- 
publican battles in season and out of season, by all means known to the 
most approved (and sometimes unapproved) party tactics, the presump- 
tion is vastly stronger that any given suspension was made for such a 
political cause (which the most of our friends on the other side would 
consider an honor rather than a demerit) than for any cause importing 
a personal di The whole pretext, then, for this Republican on- 
rata ide upon the President is swept away. The whole groundwork of 
the famous protoplastic evolutionary speech of the Senator from Iowa 
dissolves into thin air, and the speech itself vanishes away with it, with 
all its portentous accusations that Democratic President, Cabinet, and 
Senators are engaged in a vile conspiracy to destroy the characters and 
reputations of American citizens. Like the Knight of La Mancha, he 
and his coadjutors have sallied forth to vindicate those whose reputa- 
tions have never been assailed. They are fighting nothing but the fig- 
ments of their own imaginations. But if driven from this ground, they 
take the other, that they will confirm no man nominated in the place of 
a person suspended solely for a political offense and with no charge of 
any misconduct or delinquency against him, then will Repub- 
lican Senators be justly chargeable with an attempt to re-enact, out of 
the plentitude of their own power, all the repealed portion of the act of 
1867, by requiring not only that the President shall be compelled to 
give his reasons, but that those reasons, in order to justify a suspension, 
shall import some dereliction in duty or offenseagainst thelaw. Then 
Senators should not complain if they find the outside world charging 
that there is an attempt in this land of freedom toset up an odious oli- 
garchy whose seat is to be the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. President, I have no doubt that if the President could be made 
to give us his reasons for suspensions, it would turn out that very many 
of them would be found based upon this purely political ground. And 
when we consider the extremely partisan character of the service for 
the last twenty-four years, we scarcely think our Republican friends 
should show so bitter a spirit over the course the President has pur- 
sued. With a spirit of moderation which our Republican friends fail 
to appreciate, and which our Democratic friends find it most difficult to 
understand, Mr. Cleveland still keeps in office tens of thousands of Re- 
publicans, many of them having been bitter partisans during their offi- 
cial terms, now at the end of the first year of his administration; while 
scores of thousands of Democrats are pressing forward with a keen scent 
and a hunger sharpened by a long, long fast of twenty-five years, striv- 
ing to enter the promised land. Men high in position, the chosen lead- 
ers of their party, with great ardor and consummate skill, are marshal- 
ing these thronging and expectant hosts, and are laying siege to the 
lone man who is guarding the fort of civil-service reform. Like some 
great leader in one of the remarkable awakenings of the human mind, 
he stands the embodiment of the spirit of reform; because he believes 
that the methods of the fathers of the Republic are essential to the 
purity and permanence of our Government; because he believes that the 
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warnings of Clay, Webster, and Calhoun against the dangers of a sweep- 
ing change in the offices upon every change of political dynasty are full 
of the deepest significance; because he believes that the reasons which 
in 1882 led large majorities in both Houses of Congress to adopt the 
present civil-service law were sound and conclusive; because he believes 
that, unless party platforms are party frauds, the professed creeds of 
the two great parties of the country in 1884 demonstrated that a large 
majority of the people of the country are in favor of this species of re- 
form, and finally, because in his inmost convictions he believes he is 
right. 

I must confess, Mr. President, I can discern nothing great or noble, 
nothing but the littleness of partisan politics, when I see the Presi- 
dent’s political adversaries striving by every imaginable device, by 
every species of partisan misrepresentation and special pleading, to cover 
over with the disgraceful mantle of an imputed hypocrisy a Chief - 
istrate who, in the midst of such unprecedented trials and innumerable 
obstacles from friends and foes, stands firm as a rock in the defense of 
a principle he feels to be right and which such multitudes of patriotic 
men believe to be the last refuge of good and honest government. And 
I must say to the President’s friends who are not in full accord with 
him on this line of policy that I see nothing in his principles or in his 
policy to provoke either derision or invective. We who are Democrats 
and you who are Republicans voted for candidates upon platforms which 
professed loyalty to civil-service reform. Whatever our status then 
may be on this question it behooves us to remember he at least is con- 
sistent. 

Sir, much harsh criticism has been poured upon the President’s ex- 
pressed intention to hold offensive partisanship as a ground for suspen- 
sion. I must confess I can notsee, upon the principles of civil-service 
reform, which he fully avows, that his position on this point is unten- 
able, much less deserving of the contemptuous rejection awarded it by 
many. To the man who adopts the creed, which, upon its first annun- 
ciation in this body, was received with words of deep condemnation, to 
say nothingof alarm, that to the victors belong the spoils,” the Presi- 
dent’s attitude doubtless looks absurd. He who believes at this day 
that Mr. Cleveland in any degree adheres to this stalwart creed of poli- 
tics must be a doubting Thomas of the first water. He believes, as did 
Mr. Jefferson, that a public office is in fact and not in name a public 
trust, and that a public officer should devote himself to the duties of 
his office and not to party work. He believes with all the fathers of 
the Republic, and with Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and hosts of ourablest 
and purest statesmen, that an immense army of office-holders, drilled, 
organized, and equipped to fight the battles of their party, would be a 
most powerful engine to overthrow the liberties of a free country; and 
that men who are paid out of the public Treasury to do the whole peo- 
ple’s work have no right to use their time and the influence, money and 
prestige which their official positions give them to control the elec- 
tions of the country. 

He believes that this immense army, dependent for the very means 
of existence upon one will which gave and can take away their live- 
lihood, could be most effectually used to perpetuate power and to be- 
come the bulwark of tyranny. Hence he desires to divorce official life 
from the bitterness and intensity of party strife. It is not his aim to 
deprive the citizen of his true freedom of thought or action; but he 
does desire to free him from a political thraldom which will compel 
him not only to vote, but to work and give for the party ticket or to 
lose the bread upon which he feeds. To the man who can and will 
think it is plain that the attitude of the President with respect to of- 
fensive partisanship has no reference to any excess of political zeal of 
any officer before his induction into office. It is solely with official 
intermeddling with the manipulations of party polities that he pro- 
poses to deal. 

Mr. President, although I can not, in anything I have said or can say, 
speak ex cathedra, yet looking over the list of suspended office-holders 
as they stand on the files of the Senate, I feel very sure that in a large 
number of cases the changes have been made on this ground of offen- 
sive partisanship. And I feel sure, too, that the lists of office-holders 
have not been yet fully purged. While this may afford to our Demo- 
cratic brethren comfortable ground for hope of a further enjoyment of 
the flesh-pots of Egypt, it can be no just ground of complaint to our 
Republican friends of the stalwart class, who profess that they can look 
on with perfect equanimity while, for political reasons, the guillotine 
is doing its work and the heads of their partisan followers are falling 
into the basket. For if these men do not die a political death forpolit- 
ical reasons, then no man ever did or ever can. 

And, in fact, no Republican of any stripe can justly find fault with 
the mild and generous course of President Cleveland with respect to 
suspensions, except those pre-eminently fair-minded and unselfish men 
who, not content that their party friends on the civil lists have had a 
monopoly of the vast patronage of this country for twenty-four years 
and have consumed some $600,000,000 of the public money, still ex- 
pect and desire that the civil-service law, like an angel with a flaming 
sword, shall continue to guard their paradise of office-holding against 
the intrusion of unhallowed Democratic feet. When we hear such men 
singing the praises of the civil-service law and demanding that the 
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President shall extend its reach far beyond its actual scope simply to 
keep their friends in office, we, as Democrats, are thankful for the rule 
of offensive i ip, which is our key at once to open the door of 
the ised land and to close the mouths of our stalwart friends, who 
rejoice in martyrdom for opinion’s sake. 

And now, Mr. President, if the executive department, which is a co- 
equal and co-ordinate branch of our Government, does not choose to allow 
itself to be catechised by us as to its reasons for exercising its discretion 
in a matter exclusively appertaining to its own duties, what do our 
Republican friends propose to do about it? Warning, threatening notes 
have been already heard that they may conclude to refuse confirmation 
to all appointments in cases of ions, and to appeal to the country 
for their vindication. We accept the issue. We hold such a position to 
be that of obstructionists, of men ho by the rule of numbers and there - 
fore of sheer force, and not by virtue of law or right, are doing their 
best to stop the wheels of Government. We are convinced that a large 
majority of the people of this country—all the Democratsand many Re- 
eee to the doctrine that the power of removal rightfully 

ongs to the President, and that Congress has no right to pass laws 
to hamper and control that power; and a fortiori, that this Senate has 
no right, by any device in lieu of such law, to arrogate any part of such 
power to itself. We believe further that the people fully understand 
the demands you have made upon the President through the heads of 
Departments—that they consist on the one hand of nothing but a de- 
ceptive and misleading form of words, and on the other of nothing but 
misunderstood and misapplied precedents. 

We feel assured, too, that the adoption of the tenure-of-office act of 
1867 was not the deliberate choice of the American people, but was 
foisted upon the Government as a revolutionary measure in revolution- 
ary times. We know that Congress in 1869, in partial obedience to 
the demands of the people, repealed the worst features of the act of 
1867. We know that General Grant in less than twelve months from 
the passage of the act of 1869, mild as it comparatively is, declared it 
to be ‘‘inconsistent with a faithful and efficient administration of gov- 
ernment.” We know that in December, 1869, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, co fresh from the people, voted by a majority of 6 to 
1 to wipe out the last vestige or the tenure-of-office acts and to leave the 
President with his full power of removal, as he had always, except for 
two years, possessed it; and that again in 1872 another House of Repre- 
sentatives, breathing the will of an earnest people, reiterated the de- 
mand for repeal by a most decided vote. While the people have beheld 
the Senate thus holding on with a tenacious grasp to what so large a 
majority believe to be, even in its minimized form, a usurped power, 
we have seen President after President—Garfield, Arthur, Cle d— 
all patriotically and unselfishly indorsing the passage of civil-service 
laws, whereby the control of their administrations over appointments 
would be abridged, because they believed that the purity and efficiency 
of the service could be thus promoted. The people have seen, too, with 
no slight disapproval, the ease with which the President's purely execu- 
tive power of removal from office could, under a law professing to regu- 
late it, tha eaoot iy adnihlialed sind toon tpedl Dy Gia ADRIA, And they 
know full well that it is the branch of the Government which is the 
least popular in its character that is ever seeking to enlarge its powers 
and is most loath to unloose its hold upon whatever it has once man- 
aged to inclose within its grasp. 

And having seen all this enacted before their eyes and having de- 
manded and obtained the re of one of the most obnoxious provis- 
ions of the first tenure- of- office act, whereby the President was com- 
pelled to assign his reasons for i we feel doubly sure that 
the people will indignantly repudiate the attempt now being made by 
a majority of the Judiciary Committee, by a mere device, by a trick of 
words, to bring into renewed life what they thought a solemn act of 
Congress had stamped outof existence. Sir, the gage of battle which 
some Republican leaders at least have thrown down we promptly take 
up, ei fully assured of a successful issue before the tribunal of the 

ple. 

Per, BECK. Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland in his very 
logical and able speech, which I did not care to interrupt while he was 
progressing, seemed to wonder why Mr. Duskin was not here contend- 
ing for himself. The Senator from Vermont and all the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, the present Attorney-General being then one of them, know very 
well that Mr. Duskin was nominated in March, 1881, and the Senate 
did not see fit to confirm him. He was again appointed after the ad- 
journment of that session of the Senate and nominated in October, 1881, 
and the Senator from Vermont did not feel justified even in reporting 
him to the Senate for confirmation at that special session. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order as a 
matter of duty. The Senator is violating the rules of the Senate in re- 
ferring to proceedings in executive session. 

Mr. BECK. There is no executive session here involved. The rec- 
ords show and the public papers show three nominations of Duskin; 
and it was because the Senator from Vermont knew that he was un- 
8 that he expected to entrap this Executive into a compliance 
wil ——-— 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I again rise to a question of order. 

Mr. BECK. I will submit to the question of order. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator from Kentucky has stated that the 
Senator from Vermont did not feel justified in reporting a certain nom- 
ination in executive session. 

Mr. BECK. He did not do it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I call the Senator to order, Mr. President, and I 
say that the Senator from Kentucky is out of order in stating any such 
thing, whether it be true or which I do not remember. 

Mr. BECK. I insist that nominations are public acts, antl the pub- 
lic press of the country shows the fact that Mr. Duskin was nominated 
in March, 1881, again in October, 1881, and again in December, 1881, 
and that his nomination was not acted upon by the Senate until De- 
cember, 1881, and the public press of the country shows it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is not what the Senator stated. He stated 
that the Senator from Vermont did not feel justified in making a cer- 
tain report in executive session. That I state, Mr. President, is out of 
order, and I ask the Chair to decide it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is clearly of opinion that 
the Senator from Kentucky, if he desires to keep within the rules of or- 
der, can not properly mention here what has occurred in executive ses- 


sion. 

Mr. BECK. I did not speak of anything that occurred in executive 
session. I spoke of the public fact that the Senator from Vermont 
was chairman of the Judiciary Committee during the sessions of March, 
1881, of October, 1881, and of December, 1881, and twice the records 
and the public press show that he did not see fit to act upon this man’s 
name. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Again the Senator is out of order, if the Chair 
will enforce the rules. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Kentucky has an 
undoubted right to refer to public facts such as a nomination, but —— 

Mr. BECK. And to-morrow I will prove the public fact I state by 
the press of the country. 

Now I will go further. The records of an investigation held in the 
House of Representatives, which are published and which I will pro- 
duce, show that in his connection with Strobach, the marshal, he was 
an utterly unfit man to hold the place from which he was removed, and 
the Senator from Vermont himself knows that fact. And I think I 
will produce the record from the then Attorney-General of the United 
States, Mr. Brewster, a Republican Attorney-General, verifying that 
fact; and I hope in executive session to require and by a vote of the 
Senate to compel the Senator from Vermont to produce evidence which 
he has before his own committee, to show the unfitness of that man to 
hold any place of honor, profit, or trust. And I hope to prove that his 
effort to make the issue in this case in regard to Duskin was because 
he believed Duskin’s case was so bad that the Democratic administra- 
tion would be glad to prove how bad it was, and then he could claim 
it as a precedent in good cases. I hope to prove that all this movement 
now made with such a flourish of trampets—no, I will not say what I 
expect to prove, for I can not do it perhaps in parliamentary language. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, I must leave entirely in silence what 
the Senator from Kentucky has stated in to affairs in executive 
session. I feel bound in honor not to make any allusion to any such 
subjects. The ideas of Senatorial honor, under the rules, of the Senator 
from Kentucky and my own are entirely different. Perhaps mine are 
wrong; perhaps hisareright. Every Senator is sworn to a faithful per- 
formance of his duty as a Senator according to the regulations of the 
Senate that are made under the Constitution. If the Senator from Ken- 
tucky thinks it is honorable to garble and misstate the existence of 
circumstances occurring with closed doors of course I have no criticism 
to make upon his sense of what is honorable and right. Ican not under 
the rules of the Senate and my oath make any reference to what has 
taken place under any circumstances when thedoors areclosed. There- 
fore I can make no reply to what the Senator from Kentucky has said 
on the subject to which he has alluded that transpired in executive 
session. 

As to the other part of the affair, of what the reports in the Attorney- 
General’s Office will show about Mr. Duskin 

Mr. BECK. Idid not say the Attorney-General’s Office; I said in the 
Committee on the Judiciary of which the Senator is ehairman. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What the Senator from Kentucky said was that a 
report made to or by Mr. Brewster, an Attorney-General of the United 
States, somewhere and at some time, would show a certain thing. I 
can not allude to what the Judiciary Committee has or has not done. 
When some day I have leave to allude to it, I will endeavor to defend 
the honor of that committee and each one of its members; but I shall 
not violate my oath or my honor by doing it now, whatever other 
gentlemen may choose to do. 

Now, then, if the reports in the Attorney-General’s Office in the time 
of Mr. Brewster or any ether time show that Mr. Duskin is or is not 
a good officer, I do not know, and I do not care. If there be reports in 
the Attorney-General’s Office concerning Mr. Duskin, it was precisely 
those things that the Senate desired to know when it passed its reso- 
lution. It appears that the Senator from Kentacky can get at what 
the Attorney-General and the President of the United States consider 
to be confidential and private communications, when the Senate of the 
United States can not; and that is an advantage which the Senator from 
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the State of Kentucky has over the body of which he is a member; and 
that is undoubtedly an advantage which the i ion considers 
to be, as all the Democratic Senators do I presume, of very consider- 
able importance. 

But what the Senator from Kentucky can get it appears that the 
Senate can not. What the Senate asked, and what it only asked for, 
was a report of official papers and documents on file in the Depart- 
ment of Justice g the conduct and t of an office 
covering a period of time embracing six months of a ded officer 
and six months of the officer whom we are asked to appoint, in order 
that the Senate might see how this office in the public service had been 
managed by its respective occupants, whether money had been embez- 
zled, whether false indictments had brought, or whether the office 
had been, under both of them, or either of them, well and honestly 
administered. That is what the Senate asked the Attorney-General to 

rt, and nothing else, 

ow if, as the Senator from Kentucky states, Mr. Duskin has been 
a bad officer and a bad man, it is of the highest importance for every 
reason, which I need not go into in detail, that not only the Senate of 
the United States but the House of Representatives should know it; and 
how papers relating to anything that he has done in the nature of mis- 
conduct either ‘in office or out of office connected with public affairs can 
be confidential private communications that belong to the President 
alone I am quite unable to understand. But I did not intend to go 
further into this business now than to make the statement that I have. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to say to the Senator from Vermont that his 
resolution, as I understand it, directed to the Attorney-General, only 
extends, I think, to the Ist day of January, 1885, and I desire to say to 
him further that I have never seen a paper in the Attorney-General’s 
office relative to Mr. Duskin, nor have I ever asked to see one, nor have 
I ever spoken to the President of the United States in regard to Mr. 
Duskin; and, as to my honor and my oath, I hope they are as sacred as 
those of the Senator from Vermont. If they were not at least as good 
as his I should not have as much regard for myself as I have. I pro- 
pose to stand upon my integrity as a man and a Senator, and I say that 
a forty-parson power would not dojustice to much of the h that 
is now presented to the Senate under the pretense of desiring to see 
public justice! 

Duskin was known to bean unfit man for the place he occupied, and 
nobody knows it better than the Senator from Vermont. He selected 
this particular case, inmy judgment, because he believed that the execu- 
tive power knowing that Duskin was unfit, and knowing that the 
Springer resolution and the Springer investigation connected him with 
Strobach, the marshal of Southern Alabama, to such an extent as to 
show that he was unfit to retain his place, and knowing that the pres- 
ent Attorney-General, then a member of his committee, was as well 
aware of that fact as he is, he would develop the unfitness of that man, 
and that would give him an excuse in other cases in order to bring 
scandal before the country to seek to make thestruggle to obtain what 
he knows and what the country knows and what the Senate knows 
he has no right to demand from the Executive, who has been given 
an absolute tion over the power of ion. When I said to 
the Senator from Maryland that notwithstanding the able and exhaus- 
tive speech he had made showing the absurdity of this effort, he was 
not aware perhaps of how cunningly this game had been worked u 
hoping to get the executive officers in a trap, knowing that they 
an absolutely good case against Duskin, the Senator from Vermont had 
to rise and talk about his honor and his oath and his integrity and to 
compare them with mine. I am willing to stand by the comparison. 
Thank God, whatever I say I say boldly, openly; I mean what I say. 
Ido not stand on the corners of the street and say, Thank God, I am 
not as other men,” and pray aloud to make men believe that I have all 
the virtue and all the integrity and all the godliness extant. 

When I meet a great public question, I meet it; I meet it fairly. I 
may make blunders, and I may make mistakes, but have more respect 
for the man who meets his enemy in the open field and either knocks him 
down or takes a fair knock-down, than I have for the man who stabs his 
brotherunder the fifth rib when he is taking him by the hand and ask- 
ing him, How is it with thee, my brother?“ Ido not believe in secret 
ways. Ido not believe in phariseeism. I do not believein 8 
I do not believe in circumventing anybody. And I believe I move 
now, in order to see whether I am stating what was not true or not- and 
if I can not move it now I will at the first opportunity—that all the pro- 
ceedings in March, 1881, all the proceedings in October, 1881, all the pro- 
ceedings in December, 1881, all the papers filed in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and all the proceedings had before the Judiciary Committee in 
the case of the nomination of Duskin shall be made public so that the 
country can judge whether what I say is true or not. 

If I have falsified anything I will take it back; and if I have not I 
want a chance to prove it now, since comparisons are made between the 
oath and the honor of the Senator from Vermont and of myself. I 
make that motion now and will let it lieover until to-morrow morning, 
or I will do it in the first executive session if it is not in order to do it 
now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of opinion that the mo- 
tion is not in order now, but the Senator may ask unanimous consent 
of the Senate to make it. 
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Mr. BECK. I ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is not in order in open session. 

Mr. BECK. Ishall move that the nominations which were discussed 
in March, 1881, October, 1881, and December, 1881, and all the papers 
and journals and records made in the Committee on the Judiciary in 
the Duskin case be made public. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That motion is not in order in open 


session. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The Chair is of opinion that as the 
motion itself will lead necessarily to a violation of the rules it must be 
made in executive session. 

Mr. BECK. I shall make it the first executive session when I 
have a right to make it. Siow 
1 PRESIDENT pro tempore. Pending another question it is not 

order. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. And I shall undoubtedly agree with the Senator 
from Kentucky, as I do, in a very large part of what he has said. 
When he said that he does not pretend to be better than other men, I 
am bound to with him. Yes; I am bound to agree with him; it 
would be impolite not to do so. When hesaid that he compares honor, 
I with him about that. He has his own views of what is hon- 
ENA and I have mine. I suppose, however, both democrats, 
we are both entitled to our opinions as to what is honorable. 

All that the Senator said was simply a plain, manifest, I will not say 
intended, violation of the rules and orders of the Senate in his refer- 
ring to considerations of reports of committees or want of reports of 
committees in executive session. Perhaps the Senator is not conscious 
that he violated the rules in that regard. I doubt that he is, because 
everything provided by our rules is the right thing at the right time 
and in the right way. But he did that thing, and it was in respect of 
that that I called the attention of the Chair. 

Mr. BECK. Where did the Senator from Vermont get the Thurman 
letter which he read the other dax? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator from Vermont got it from the letter- 
books of the Judiciary Committee under an order of the Senate, made 
after lying over one day on the objection of the Senator from Delaware 
and by vote the next day, the Senator from Delaware saying that he 
was perfectly satisfied that itshould be done. The Senator from Ver- 
mont therefore in getting the letter of Judge Thurman got it under 
the order of the Senate off the injunction of ‘secrecy from it. 
22 the Senator from Kentucky can see the distinction. I think 

e can. 

Mr. BECK. I can see a barn, but I can not see a fly on a barn- door 
and not see the barn, I take it. x 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Undoubtedly the Senator has seen a good many 
barns, I have no doubt; but I should be obliged to say he had not seen 
much of else, the way he goes on. 

Mr. BECK. I have not seen the fly. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No, the Senator never takes anything on the fly. 
[Laughter. ] 5 

Mr. BECK. Nor on the sly either. [Laughter.] 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I come again, Mr. President, to Duskin. The 
Senator from Kentucky says that this particular resolution of the Sen- 
ate was devised, as he has now discovered, to entrap the President and 
the Attorney-General into reporting the official facts on file in the De- 
partment of Justice which show that Duskin is an improper officer, in 
order to make a precedent for entrapping the President and Attorney- 
General into reporting on other cases where they have slaughtered a 
man upon charges, on theinvitation of the Postmaster-General or some- 
body that are false and fabricated; and that therefore the admin- 
istration is going to be unveiled before the people of the United States 
by being entrapped into telling the truth about a bad officer, and so be 
led to tell the truth about a good officer. That certainly is an amazing 
attitude for the administration to occupy, and I take it the Senator from 
Kentucky represents it on this occasion. It will not give the official 
information that it possesses on the files of that Department about a 
citizen whom it asks us to remove or assist in removing, because giving 
that official information in a case that we should be able to act upon if 
we knew the facts that are upon the papers, for fear that in another in- 
stance, where an officer has been accused falsely and by invited perjury 
of offenses that he never committed, the conduct of the administration 
will be brought into reproach. That is its attitude, and I will leave it 
just there, Mr. President. 

Mr. SPOONER obtained the floor. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had concurred in the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 3 and 4 to the bill (H. R. 5893) to provide for 
certain of the most urgent deficiencies in the appropriations for the 
service of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1886, and 
for other p ; that ithad disagreed to the amendmentsof the Sen- 
ate num 2, 6, and 7, and that it had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 1 and 5, with amendments, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 
The message alsoannounced that the Speaker of the House had signed 
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the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed by the 
President pro tempore : 

A bill (H. R. 5219) to prone for an American register for the steam- 
ship Ozama, of New York city; and 

A bill (S. 1136) additional to an act entitled “An act to provide a 
national currency secured by a pledge of United States bonds and to 
8 for the circulation and redemption thereof,“ passed June 3, 
1864. 

URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. ALLISON. Task that House bill 5893 with the action of the 
House of Representatives be referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the bill 
with the action of the House of Representatives on the Senate amend- 
ments will be referred to the Committee on Appropriations, It is so 
ordered. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I move, with the consent of my friend from Wis- 
consin [Mr. SPOONER], that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wisconsin retain- 
ing the floor, on the resolutions reported by the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the Senator from Vermont moves that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business, After twenty minutes spent in ex- 
ecutive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 56 
minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. i 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received this 17th day of March. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL, 


Zephaniah T. Hill, of Colorado, to be marshal of the United States 
for the district of Colorado, vice Walter A. Smith, commission expired. 
UNITED STATES CONSUL. 

Richard M. Stadden, a resident of Manzanillo, to be consul of the 
United States at that place, to fill a vacancy. 
ASSISTANT SURGEON IN THE NAVY. 


Louis William Atlee, a resident of Pennsylvania, to be an assistant 
surgeon in the Navy, to fill a vacancy in that grade. 


COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 


William L. Trenholm, of South Carolina, now a Civil Service Com- 
missioner, to be Comptroller of the Currency, in the place of Henry W. 
Cannon, resigned. 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS. 

Charles Lyman, of Connecticut, now chief examiner of the Civil 
Service Commission, to be Civil Service Commissioner, in the place of 
Dorman B. Eaton, 175 550 

John II. Oberly, of Illinois, to be a Civil Service Commissioner, in 
the place of William L. Trenholm, nominated to be Comptroller of the 
Currency. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

John F. McDonnell, of Florida, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Saint Mark’s, in the State of Florida, which office is now va- 
cant, the term of office of Joseph Hurst having expired. 

POSTMASTERS. 


Thales E. Givens, to be postmaster at Abingdon, Knox County, Ili- 
nois, vice A. B. Cochran, resigned. 

Archibald P. Pounds, to be postmaster at Danville, Hendricks County, 
Indiana, vice Albert H. Kennedy, to be removed. 

Frederick W. Verbarg, to be postmaster at North Vernon, Jennings 
County, Indiana, vice W. S. Prather, resigned. 

Zacheriah L. Bicknell, to be postmaster at East Weymouth, Norfolk 
County, Massachusetts, vice A. J. Garey, commission expired. 

Charles A. Hemenway, to be postmaster at Framingham, Middlesex 
County, Massachusetts, rice George F. Heartwell, commission expired. 

William R. Baker, to be postmaster at Booneville, Cooper County, 
Missouri, vice Joseph A. Eppstein, deceased. 

William G. Buckner, to be postmaster at Brownsville, Saline County, 
Missouri, vice Milo L. Laughlin, to be removed. 

James T. Dunn, to be postmaster at Stanberry, Gentry County, Mis- 
souri, vice Alexander R. Stockton, resigned, to take effect April 1, 1886. 

Samuel S. Harris, to be postmaster at Cape Girardeau, Cape Girardeau 
County, Missouri, vice August Bierwirth, whose commission expires 
March 22, 1886. 

Miles Goodman, to be tmaster at Virginia City, Storey County, 
Nevada, vice David O. pE Eroniy commission expired. 

George M. Dawes, to be postmaster at Washington, Warren County, 
alad Jersey, vice Joseph E. Fulper, whose commission expires March 
22, 1886. 

J. Mount Smith, to be postmaster at Hightstown, Mercer County, 


15 Jersey, vice Charles Keeler, whose commission expires March 22, 


Nelson G. Foshay, to be postmaster at Peekskill, West Chester County, 
New York, vice Alexander D. Dunbar, whose commission expires March 


29, 1886. 

Harry Hall, to be postmaster at Catskill, Greene County, New York, 
vice Joseph F. Joesbury, deceased. 

John M. Hengstler, to be master at Defiance, Defiance County, 
Ohio, vice George W. Deatrick, resigned to take effect March 31, 1886. 

Henry C. Baird, to be postmaster at Athens, Bradford County, Penn- 
sylvania, whose commission expires March 15, 1886. 

Joseph Powderly, to be postmaster at Carbondale, Lackawanna 
County, Pennsylvania, vice Edward Y. Davies, commission expired. 

R. B. Long, to be postmaster at Tyler, Smith County, Texas, vice 
Albert F. Hunt, whose conimission expires March 29, 1886, 

P. A. Smith, to be postmaster at Navasota, Grimes County, Texas, 
commission expired. 

P. H. W. Spencer, to be postmaster at Greenville, Hunt County, 
15 vice Jefferson Scoonover, whose commission expires March 29, 


WITHDRAWAL. 
Nomination withdrawn March 17, 1886. 
Frederick W. Verbary, to be postmaster at North Vernon, Ind. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, March 17, 1886. 


The House met at120’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. W. H. 
MILBURN, D. D. 
The Clerk commenced the reading of the Journal of yesterday’s pro- 


ceedings. 

Mr. ROGERS. I ask unanimous consent to dispense with the read- 
ing of so much of the Journal as relates to the introduction and refer- 
ence of bills and resolutions. 

There was no objection. 

The Journal was approved as read. 


RICHARD JOSEPHI, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a list of suspensions made by the late 
Comptroller in the accounts of Richard Joseph, disbursing clerk of the 
Interior Department, and recommending legislation conferring author- 
ity to pass to the account of said clerk the amounts suspended; which 
was referred to the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior De- 


partment. 


EXPENDITURES OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, transmitting a statementof expenditures for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1885; 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture, and ordered to be 
printed. 

BILLS FROM SENATE REFERRED. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House bills of the House of the 
following titles, with Senate amendments; which were referred as fol- 
lows: 

A bill (H. R. 5544) to amend section 304 of the Revised Statutes— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (H. R. 4420) to authorize the publication of a new edition of 
The Postal Laws and Regulations—to the Committee on Printing. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House bills of the Senate of the 
following titles; which were read twice, and referred as follows: 

A bill (S. 1210) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to make 
sale of certain lands of the Umatilla reservation in Oregon to William 
S. Byers and others and to issue patent therefor—to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 149) forfeiting a part of certain lands granted to the State 
of Iowa to aid in the construction of railroads in that State, and for 
other purposes—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


WITHDRAWAL OF A REPORT. 


By unanimous consent the Committee on the Publie Lands obtained 
leave to withdraw Report No, 965, in reference to fresh water on the Col- 
orado desert. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. DIBBLE, for five days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. GILFILLAN, on account of a death in his family. 

To Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana, indefinitely, on account of sickness in 
his family. 

To Mr. COMPTON, indefinitely. 

To Mr. Norwoop, for ten days, on account of important business. 
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HEIRS AT LAW OF JAMES STEWART. 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House be discharged from the further considera- 
of the bill (H. R. 275) for the reliefof William D. Stewart and others, 
heirs at law of James Stewart, deceased, and that it be put upon its 
passage. Itis a bill on the Private Calendar, and I think it can elicit 
no discussion. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, after which the Chair will 
ask for objections. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it 


perso: 

United States as excise tax on succession to property as heirs at law of said James 
iable for any sum whatever. 

priated from 

the Treasury of the United States for the purpose of enabling the Secretary of 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Perhaps the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] 
had better explain the bill. 

Mr. CRISP. The persons named in this bill are the heirs at law of 
James Stewart, deceased. Mr. Stewart died intestate, leaving a con- 
siderable estate, consisting mainly of realty. There was existing a mort- 
gage given by him upon this estate. The beneficiaries mentioned in 
this bill, his heirsat law, succeeded to the property covered by the mort- 
gage and paid the amount of $60 each asa succession tax. Soon there- 
after the mortgage was foreclosed in the circuit eourt of the United States, 
and under the judgment of foreclosure the property wassold as the prop- 
erty of the ancestor, James Stewart, so that these heirsin fact succeeded 
to nothing; they were oustedandevicted. When application was made 
to the Treasury Department for the refunding of the tax, thereply was 
made that the money would be refunded but for the statute of limita- 
tions, which required that application for the refunding should be made 
within two years. The heirs could not make the application in two 
years, because the final judgment that evicted them was not had until 
after the lapse of that time. This bill is unanimously reported from 
the Committee on Claims, and I think there can be no objection to its 


passage. 

The bill wasordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CRISP moved toreconsider the vote by which the bill was passed; 
and also moved that the motion to reconsider lie on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


DIRECT TAX. 


Mr. CASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privileged report from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and ask its present consideration. 
The Clerk read the report, as follows: 
" HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, March 12, 1888. 


“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby requested to furnish to 
the House a statement of the account, as it appears from the books of the Treas- 
ury, between the United States anc the several States and Territories of the di- 
rect tax levied and apportioned to the States and Territories by the act of Con- 
gress approved August 5, 1861, with the balances due from or unpaid by any 

tate or Territory to the United States,and a detailed statement of the assess- 
ment and collection of any portion of said tax in any State or Territory; also 
a statement of any set-offof claims due to the States and Territories and applied 
on saon tax, together with such information as will show the condition of the 
account,” 

The Committee on the Judiciary report the accompanying resolution back 
to the House and recommend its adoption, We think the information requested 
important, as bearing upon several bills pending before the House. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. CASWELL moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider lie on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to, 


BUSINESS AT FRIDAY EVENING SESSIONS. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have the 
special order of the House of January 15, 1886, amended by inserting 
the words granting pensions,” after the word bills,“ in the third 
line, so as to make the order conform to what the House supposed it to 
be and what has been the uniform practice in reference to Friday even- 
ing sessions. If anybody desires I shall be glad to explain the reason 
why this is necessary. 

Mr.RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, there was some business done at the 
session last Friday evening which did not come within the order or the 
practice which usually governs at such sessions, and I understand that 
the proposed amendment is intended to guard against that occurring 
again. 

My understanding of the original resolution as offered and adopted 
was that the business of the Friday evening sessions should be confined 
to pensions and should not extend to claims. 

TheSPEAKER. Topensionsand bills removing political disabilities, 


Mr. RANDALL. Les; to both classes of pensions, but not to claims. 

Mr. ROGERS. If the House will permit, I wish to make a brief 
statement, which I think will enable every member to understand this 
matter, By some inadvertence a claim reached one of the pension 
committees—either the Committee on Pensions or the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions—and was reported back by the committee. That 
claim came up for consideration at the Friday evening session. Now, 
the House never intended that any measure should come up at the 
Friday night sessions except bills granting pensions (reported either 
by the Committee on Invalid Pensions or the Committee on Pensions) 
and bills for the removal of political disabilities. Certainly it was 
never intended that a private claim should be considered at one of 
those evening sessions, when very few members are present, and when 
practically nothing is done except by consent. With the amendment 
proposed the order will read as follows: 

Resolved, That on each Friday the House shall take a recess from 5 o'clock p. 
m. until 7.30 p. m., at which evening sessions private bills granting pensions re- 
ported from the Committee on Invalid Pensions and the Committee on Pen- 


sions and bills reported from the Judiciary Committee to remove political disa- 
bilities only be considered. 


This will be the form of theorderif the amendment be adopted; and 
it is the spirit and intention of the existing order. I propose only to 
insert the two words granting pensions,” so that no bill can be taken 
up at a Friday night session except bills granting pensions and bills re- 
moving political disabilities. 

Several MEMBERS. That is right. 

Mr. ROGERS. That was the original understanding. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I would like to know, and I think the House would 
like to know, whether it is not the fact that the ‘‘claim’’ to which the 
gentleman from Arkansas has referred was of this nature: A pension 
certificate was issued, and before the vouchers were signed the proposed 
beneficiary of the pension died, and the heirs or legal representatives 
came to Congress and asked relief. The bill referred to proposed to 
give to these persons the amount which had been found due to the orig- 
inal applicant for a pension. The bill when introduced was referred to 
one of the pension committees. I do not think it was our committee, 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, for I think we have at all times 
refused to consider such bills. I wish that this matter may be under- 
stood by the House in order that it may clearly appear that neither of 
the pension committees has undertaken to assume jurisdiction of any 
matters not legitimately referred to it. This was a claim growing out 
of an application for a pension. 

I believe I represent the sentiment of the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions when I say we do not want to take jurisdiction of cases like that 
to which I have just referred; nor do we intend, if it can be avoided, that 
such claims be passed at Friday evening sessions. We desire that those 
sessions be devoted to the relief of pensioners; and I believe the records 
of those sessions will bear me out in the statement that the members of 
those several committees have endeavored to carry out in good faith the 
intention of the House in ordering those sessions. 

The SPEAKER. This debate is not in order except by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. HATCH. As chairman of the Committee of the Whole at the 
Friday night session I ask the indulgence of the House to make a brief 
explanation in regard to this bill. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
ROGERS] assumes that the bill to which he refers is simply a private 
claim, and should have been referred to the Committee on Claims. The 
history of the bill, as it will be found in the RECORD of last Saturday 
morning, is just this: The bill when introduced was first referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, which committee returned it to 
the House for a change of reference; and it was, by direction of the 
Speaker, referred to the Committee on Pensions, by which committee 
it was reported to the House. When the question was raised on last Fri- 
day night, the Chair decided that as the bill was on the Private Calen- 
dar and had been reported from the Committee on Pensions it was 
embraced within the order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of this res- 
olution? 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair must firstascertain whether there is ob- 
jection to the consideration of this resolution. 

Mr. RYAN. I desire toascertain what the effect of this proposed mod- 
ification will be. If it is what I suppose, I shall object. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will state that if the order be modified 
as proposed by the gentleman from Arkansas, the sessions of Friday after 
the recess will be devoted exclusively to the consideration of private bills 
granting pensions reported by the Committee on Invalid Pensions or the 
Committee on Pensions, and bills removing disabilities reported by the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. RYAN. But suppose, as has happened in several instances, a 
bill which relates to a pension that has been granted toa person already 
deceased be referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, would that 
be excluded? 

The SPEAKER. Unless it were a bill granting a pension it would 
be excluded. 


Several MEMBERS. That is right. 
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Mr. RYAN. Well, I shall not object. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. BEACH. I call for the regular order. I shall object. 


PETROLEUM AND LEAF-TOBACCO. 


Mr. WAIT. -Iam directed by the Committee on Foreign Affairs to 
submit the privileged report which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Is THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, March 1, 1886. 
Mr. Buck submitted the following resolution ; which was referred to the Com- 


mittee on Foreign 
“Resolved, That the Secretary of State be requested to communicate to the 


House of Eon Sorina ible with the publio in 
the recent co: 


Attest: 
JOHN B. CLARK, JR., Clerk. 
iparra Conatan on eee Affairs, to whom was referred the resolution call- 
ing for copies of the correspondence 
Vatted States minister at The Hague, 


Sa the part of the Government of the Netherlands the United Sta ofan Increased duty 
im ini by reason of 

-tobaceo, The 8 are of 
rrespondence should be in 


a ape m 
the a 

mis SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution re- 
ported by the committee. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. WAIT moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution was 
soya; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The regular order having been demanded and in- 
sisted on, committees will now be called for reports for reference, 
ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Mr. TUCKER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported back 
ey bills of the following titles; which were severally laid on the 
table: 

ee R. 1194) for the judicial finding of Jaw and facts in cases 

2 and ſor other purposes; 

ot pit CHE R. 2777) to jurisdiction of the United States 
district courts 222 TE oe against the Govern- 
ment; 

A bin (H. R. 5314) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims 
2 vate and domestic demands other than war claims 

the United States; and 

2 bill (H. R. 5557) for the judicial ascertainment of claims against 
the United States. 


SUITS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. TUCKER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, also reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 6974) to provide for the bringing of suits 
against the Government of the United States; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

JURISDICTION OF CIRCUIT COURTS, ETC. 


Mr. CULBERSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 2441) to amend sections 1, 2, 3, and 10 
of an act to determine the jurisdiction of the circuit courts of the United 
States and to regulate removal of causes from State and for 
other purposes, approved March 3, 1875; which was referred to the 
House 2 and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 


printed. 
BRIDGE OVER BAYOU BARNARD. 

Mr. CRISP, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back with 
amendment the bill (H. R. 1336) to authorize the construction of a 
bridge over Bayou Barnard, in the the State of Mississippi; which were 
referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

BRIDGE OVER RED RIVER, BROWN’S FERRY, TEXAS. 

Mr. CRISP, from the Committee on Commerce, also reported back 
with amendment the bill (H. R. 5786) granting to the Gainesville and 
Se ase Sea Company the consent of the United States to construct 

and maintain a bridge over Red River, at or near Brown’s Ferry, in 
Cooke County, Texas; which was referred to the House Calendar, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
BRIDGE ACROSS RED RIVER. 

Mr. CRISP, from the Committee on Commerce, also reported back 
with amendment the bill (H. R.4765) to authorize the Red River Bridge 
Company, of Texas, to maintain a bridge across Red River; which was 
referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 


BRIDGE OVER COOSA RIVER, 


Mr. CRISP, from the Committee on ee re ge 
with amendment the bill (H. R. 3853) to authorize the 
Coosa Valley Railroad Company, of Alabama, to erect a bridge sn 
the Coosa River; which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
ADDITIONAL LIFE-SAYING STATIONS. 


Mr. IRION (by Mr. Crisp), from the Committee on Commerce, re- 

8 yer: adversely bills of the following titles; which were laid on 
e: 

A bill (H. R. 4430) providing for the establishment of a life-saving 
station on the southern coast at the entrance of the harbor of San 
Francisco 

A bill (it. R. 4429) providing for the establishment ofa life-saving sta- 
hoon on the northern shore at the entrance of the harbor of San Fran- 


28 bm (H. R. 4175) establishing additional life-saving stations on the 
coast of North Carolina; 

A bill (H. R. 3666) establishing an additional life-saving station on 
the seacoast between Point Judith and Watch Hill, R. I.; 

A bill (H. R. 3665) establishing an additional life-saving station on 
the northwest side of Block Island, R. I 

A bill (H. R. 3487) establishing additional life-saving stations on the 
seacoasts of the United States; and 

A bill (H. R. 1076) establishing additional life-saving stations on the 
sea and lake coasts of the United States. 

Mr. IRION (by Mr. Crisp), from the Committee on Commerce, also 
reporied a bill (H. R. 6975) to establish additional life-savin 3 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the House Calendar 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

BOUNDARIES OF COLLECTION DISTRICTS IN OHIO. 

Mr. REAGAN, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 6538) to define the boundaries of the northern 
districts of Miami and Sandusky, in the State of Ohio; which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 

PORT OF ENTRY, MOUNT DESERT FERRY, MAINE. 


Mr. O’FERRALL, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 1026) providing for the establishment of a 
port of entry at Mount Desert Ferry, in the town of Hancock, in the 
State of Maine; which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

UNSERVICEABLE ORDNANCE. 


Mr. DARGAN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported back 
with amendments the bill (H. R. 1077) for iin unserviceable ord- 
nance issued to the militia in the States and Territories; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

FOREIGN MAILS, 
Mr. RIGGS, from the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 
back adversely the resolution of inquiry, introduced by Mr. 
ZACH. TAYLOR March 1, in reference to foreign mails. 

On motion of Mr. ZACH, TAYLOR the resolution was referred to 

the House Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 
TERRITORIAL UNIVERSITIES. 

Mr. FORAN, from the Committee on the Public Lands, reported back 
with amendment the bill (H. R. 5504) to amend an act entitled An 
act to grant land to Dakota, Montana, Arizona, Idaho, and Wyoming 
for university purposes; which were referred to the House Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

t PURCHASERS OF SWAMP LANDS, ETC. 


Mr. VAN EATON, from the Committee on the Publie Lands, re- 
ported back with amendment the bill (H. R. 4792) for the relief of pur- 
chasers and other grantees of the United States of certain swamp and 
overflowed lands and to reimburse and indemnify certain States; which 
were referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

TITLE TO LANDS IN SAGINAW BAY, MICHIGAN. 

Mr. VAN EATON, from the Committee on the Public Lands, also 
reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 1571) to quiet and confirm the 
title to certain lands in Saginaw Bay, in the State of Michigan; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

SAINT LOUIS AND SAN FRANCISCO RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Mr. PEEL, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, reported back 
with favorable recommendation the bill (S. 91) to amend an act en- 
titled An act to grant a right of way for a railroad and telegraph line 
through the lands of the. Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations of Indians 
to the Saint Lonis and San Francisco Railway Company, and for other 
purposes; which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
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ARTESIAN WELLS, NEW MEXICO. 

Mr. JOSEPH, from the Committee on the Territories, reported back 
with favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 2853) to provide for 
the boring of artesian wells in the Territory of New Mexico; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, PORTSMOUTH, OHIO. 

Mr. WILKINS, from the Committee on Public Buildingsand Grounds, 
reported, asa substitute for H. R. 1884, a bill (H. R. 6976) to erect a 
public building at Portsmouth, Ohio; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

House bill 1884 was ordered to be laid on the table. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 

Mr. SNYDER, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
reported back with favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 4335) mak- 
ing an appropriation to continue the construction of the public building 
at Clarksburg, W. Va., and changing the limit of cost thereof; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORT. 


Mr. HALSELL, from the Committee on Patents, reported back with 
adverse recommendation the bill (H. R. 5354) for the relief of Peter K. 
Dederick; which was ordered to be laid on the table, and the accom- 


panying report printed. 
ELIZA FRANCESCO. 


Mr. TAULBEE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6044) granting a 
pension to Eliza Francesco; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

JEREMIAH M. FITGER. 

Mr. ELLSBERRY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 1945) ting 
a pension to Jeremiah M. Fitger; which was referred to the Sommi * 
tee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

ISAAC CARLETON. 


Mr. ELLSBERRY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensi also 
reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 1889) 
granting a pension to Isaac Carleton; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 

DAVID T. ELDERKIN. 

Mr. CONGER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 5995) granting 
a pension to David T. Elderkin; which was referred to the Committee 

the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

ELIZABETH LUCE. 

Mr. CONGER, from the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 5997) 
granting a pension to Elizabeth Luce; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole Honse on the Private Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 

JOHN H. M’CLELLAND. 
Mr. CONGER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6003) 
for the relief of John H. McClelland; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 
GEORGE W. CRAMBLETT. 

Mr, CONGER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6000) granting a 
pension to George W. Cramblett; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

WALTER A. PHILLIPS. 


Mr. HAYNES, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with amendments the bill (H. R. 3117) granting a pension to Wal- 
w A. 2 Which 475 referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse on the Private Calendar, and, with the accom ing re 
ordered to be printed. ; PRSE TEAN 

- ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Mr. CONGER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with an adverse recommendation the bill (H. R. 5991) granting an 
increase of pension to John W. Gaylord; which was ordered to be laid 
on the table, and the accompanying report printed. 

Mr. HAYNES, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported back 
with adverse recommendations bills of the Zollowing titles; which were 


severally ordered to be laid on the table, and the accompanying reports 
Laos een 
A 1 for the relief of James L. Holden; and 
Soak nas H. R. 4774) granting an increase of pension to George 8. 
wley. 


MARY NORMAN. 

Mr. HARA, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported back 
with an amendment the bill (H. R. 6192) granting a pension to Mary 
Norman; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and, with the amendment and accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

FRANK MANHART. 

Mr. MORRILL (by Mr. PETERS), from the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. 
R. 6130) granting a pension to Frank Manhart; which was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

FRANK SHERBINAW. 


Mr. MORRILL (by Mr. PETERS), from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, alsoreported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. 
R. 6023) for the relief of Frank Sherbinaw; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and,with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


WILLIAM F. MILLER. 


Mr. MORRILL (by Mr. PETERS), from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, also reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. 
R. 4405) for the relief of William F. Miller; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

: HUGH MULHOLLAND. 

Mr. MORRILL (by Mr. PETERS), from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions, also reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. 
R. 3 a to Hugh Mulholland; which was referred 
to the ittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, 


with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
JAMES MORGAN. 

Mr. MORRILL (by Mr. PETERS), from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, also reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. 
R. 4824) granting an increase of ion to James Morgan; which was 
referred to the Committee of the le House on the Private Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

LEVI M. STARNE. 

Mr. MORRILL (by Mr. Peters), from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, also reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. 
R. 6020) granting a pension to Levi M. Starne; which was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

~ EUPHEMIA R. SMITH. 

Mr. MORRILL (by Mr. PETERS), from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. 
R. 6150) for the relief of Euphemia R. Smith; which was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

W. C. DAVIS. 

Mr. MORRILL (by Mr. PETERS), from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, also reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. 
R. 6125) granting a pension to W. C. Davis; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

ALEXANDER FORSYTH. 

Mr. MORRILL (by Mr. PETERS), from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, also reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. 
R. 3946) to increase the pension of Alexander Forsyth; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

LEANDER W. COREY. 

Mr. MORRILL (by Mr. Peters), from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, also reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. 
R. 6012) to increase the pension of Leander W. Corey; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

ROBERT H. STAPLETON. 


Mr. PINDAR, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 4797) granting a pen- 
sion to Robert H. Stapleton; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 
Mr. PINDAR, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 


back the bill (H. R. 1631) to increase the pension of Julia S. Finney, 


and moved that the committee be di from the further consid- 
eration of the same, and that it be referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PARMELIA SMITI. 

Mr. ELDREDGE, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6092) granting a pen- 
sion to Parmelia Smith; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

DAVID M’KINNEY. 

Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back with 
a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 792) granting a pension to 
David McKinney; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

JOSEPHINE DA COSTA THOMAS. 

Mr. WOLFORD, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 4688) granting a pen- 
sion to Josephine Da Costa Thomas; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

CHANGES OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. SPRINGER, from the Committee on Claims, reported back bills 
of the following titles, and moved that the committee be discharged 
from the further consideration of the same, and that they be referred 
to the Committee on War Claims; which motion was agreed to: 

A bill (H. R. 6108) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Horatio N. Spencer, deceased; and i 

A bill (H. R. 4866) for the relief of Frank H. Nichols. 

ESTATE OF W. B. THAYER. 

Mr. HOWARD, from the Committee on Claims, reported back with 
a favorablerecommendation the bill (H. R. 1264) for tlie relief of George 
H. Roberts, administrator of the estateof William B. Thayer, deceased, 
the surviving partner of Thayer Brothers, and others; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

HARRY I. TODD. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, from the Committee on Claims, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation a bill (S. 30) in lieu of H. R. 874, for 
the relief of Harry I. Todd, late keeper of the Kentucky penitentiary; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

By unanimous consent, House bill No. 874 was laid on the table. 

DAVID L. BRAINARD AND OTHERS, 

Mr. BUCHANAN, from the Committee on Claims, also reported back 
withanamendment the bill (H. R. 1541) for the relief of David L. Brain- 
ard and others; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

DAVID WARD. 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Claims, re back with 
a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 4388) for the relief of David 
Ward; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

EDWAY A. GRANT. 

Mr. BROWN, of Ohio, from the Committee on Claims, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 2817) for the relief of Ed- 
way A. Grant; which wasreferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

MRS. LIZZIE D, CLARKE. . 

Mr. DOUGHERTY, from the Committee on Claims, reported back 
witha favorable recommendation the bill (S. 32) for the relief of Mrs. Liz- 
zie D. Clarke; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

CLAIMS, 

Mr. RICHARDSON, from the Committee on War Claims, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 4731) for the al- 
lowance of certain claims reported by the accounting officers of the 
United States Treasury Department; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

LUCY ANN LEE AND ALLEN G. LEE. 

Mr. TIMOTHY J. CAMPBELL (by Mr. RICHARDSON), from the 
Committee on War Claims, reported back with a favorable recommen- 
dation the bill (H. R. 100) for the relief of Lucy Ann Lee and Allen G. + 
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Lee; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
SM Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 


JOHN M. HIGGINS, 


Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana, from the Committee on War Claims, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 4180) for 
the relief of John M. Higgins; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled a bill of the following title; 
when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 545) to increase the pensions of widows and dependent 
relatives of deceased soldiers and sailors. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Mr. GIBSON, from the Committee on Expenditures in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, reported back adversely bills of the following titles; 
which were severally laid on the table. 

A bill (H. R. 26) relating to the compensation and duties of United 
States attorneys, marshals, and commissioners, and for other purposes. 

A bill (H. R. 283) relating to the compensation and duties of United 
States attorneys, marshals, and other court officials, and for other pur- 


poses; and 

A bill (H. R. 1712) to abolish fees and perquisites of the United States 
district attorneys, marshals, clerks, commissioners, and deputy mar- 
shals, and provide salaries for the same; 

A bill (H. R. 1718) fixing the compensation of United States marshals 
and district attorneys; 7 

A bill (H. R. 3607) fixing the compensation of jurors in United States 


courts; 

A bill (H. R. 4639) to abolish fees and perquisites of United States 
district attorneys, marshals, clerks, commissioners, and deputy mar- 

and provide salaries for the same; 

A bill (H. R. 5500) fixing the compensation of United States mar- 
shals and deputies, and for other purposes; 

Mr. GIBSON, from the Committee on Expenditures in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, also reported, in lieu of the foregoing bills laid on the 
table, a bill (H. R. 6977) relating to the compensation and duties of 
United States attorneys, marshals, and commissioners, and for other 
pu ; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. GIBSON. This bill is reported by the instruction of the com- 
mittee, with the understanding that when it comes up for consider- 
ation some of the members of the committee may desire to move to 
alter in individual cases the fees provided in the bill. 


ASSISTANT CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINER. 

Mr. COX, from the Committee on Civil Service Reform, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 5216) to provide an as- 
sistant ciyil-service examiner; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 


JOIN ERPELDING. 

Mr. WEST, from the Committee on Patents, reported, as a substi- 
tute for the bill H. R. 4454, a bill (H. R. 6978) for the relief of John 
Erpelding and Nicolaus J. Erpelding, administrators of the estate of 
Nicolaus ding; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

By unanimous consent House bill 4454 was laid on the table. 

BARGE MICHIGAN. 

Mr. TARSNEY, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 4968) to authorize and direct the registry and 
enrollment of the barge Michigan, of Alpena, Mich. ; which was referred 
tothe Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the 
accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


ROSE A. M’MANUS. 

Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported back 
with amendment the bill (H. R. 4884) granting a pension to Rose A. 
McManus; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be 
printed. 

MRS, OCTAVE PAVY. 

On motion of Mr. NEECE, by unanimous consent the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions was di from the further consideration of 
the bill (II. R. 5136) granting a pension to Mrs. Octave Pavy; and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Sr. PATRICK'S CIIURCH, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. BARBOUR, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R. 5509) for the relief of St. Patrick’s 
church, in the city of Washington, D. C.; which was referred to the 
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Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the ac- 
companying report ordered to be printed. 


Sr. MARK’S PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. BARBOUR, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, also 
reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 1993) for the relief of St. Mark’s 


Protestant Episcopal church, in the District of Columbia; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The morning hour for the consideration of bills 
called up by committees begins at two minutes after 1 o’clock. 


CLAIM OF FLORIDA. 


Mr. DOUGHERTY (when the Committee on Claims was called) 
said: 

By direction of the Committee on Claims I move that the House re- 
solve itself into committee of the Whole on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3877) to authorize the of 
the Treasury to settle and pay the claim of the State of Florida on ac- 
count of expenditures made in suppressing Indian hostilities, and for 
other 1 

Mr. SP GER. I want to make a statement in rd to this bill. 
The Committee on Claims directed that this bill be called up first; but 
they desire within the hour to take up another bill, and it was under- 
stood that the consideration of this bill should not be prolonged so as 
to prevent the consideration of the other. 

The SPEAKER. That is an understanding among the members of 
the committee. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It was understood, however, that the committee 
did not give consent that this bill take up the whole time allowed to 
the committee. If the bill should be antagonized so as to threaten to 
extend beyond the hour, the committee will ask that the bill be laid 
aside or withdrawn in order that the other bill may be taken up. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida moves that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill indicated. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. But under no agreement. 

The SPEAKER. That is a mere statement made by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

The motion of Mr. DOUGHERTY was a to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
(Mr. MCMILLIN in the chair), and proceeded to the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 3877) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to settle 
and pay the claim of the State of Florida on account of expenditures 
made in suppressing Indian hostilities, and for other purposes, 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Whereas under the joint resolution of Congress sparred March 3, 1881, di- 
recting the Secretary of War to inv the claim of the State of Florida 
against the United States for the suppression of Indian hostilities between the 
years 1855 and 1860, the said SEAT of War did investigate said claim, and 
ascertained the amount due to the said State to be $224,648.09, as returned to Con- 
gress in the letter of the Secretary of War dated May 22, 1882, in Executive Doc- 
ument No, 203; and 

Whereas there were certain items in said State claim which the Judge-Advo- 
cate of the United States Army deemed best to be passed upon by the account- 
ing officers of the Treasury, under proper equitable rules provided by legisla- 
tion in that behalf; and 

Whereas there is now held by the Treasury of the United States, in trust for 
922 ne 2 fund, certain bonds of the State of Florida aggregating the sum 
= Whereas there has been credited upon the account of said bonds of the State 
of Florida certain moneys due said State under the act approved March 3, 1845, 
entitled “An act supplemental to the act for the admission of Florida and Iowa 
into the Union, and for other purposes; ” and 

Whereas certain other moneys are due said State under the act approved 
March 2, 1855, entitled “An act for the relief of purchasers of swamp over- 


flowed lands: Therefore, > 

Be it e e., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to settle and adjust the claim of the said State of Florida, 
as found and reported in said letter of the Secre of War dated March 22 
1882, and under the acts above cited, and to pay to the said State such sum of 
money as he may find to be due the said State londar the aforesaid letter and 
acts, and als> any further sums that may be found to be due the said State on 
any other account); and in making such settlement he shall retain the whole 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, of said allowance or settlement, and 
9 same to the payment of the 22 and interest, or either, of said 
bonds of the State of Florida held as aforesaid, or to the reimbursement of the 
United States of moneys advanced by the United States on account of interest 
due on such bonds, and shall demand of said State, and allow to it, for the pur- 
pose of such settlement, the rate of interest stipulated in said bonds. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall allow said State to file such 
further evidence as the State may have to establish the right of the State to de- 
mand of rA 1 585 States the pa sora ri me e of — 5 rin Sia yo ried 
or suspen: y the Secretary of War in the said report o udge-Advocate 
of the United States Army, and to include in such evidence all other payments 
made by said State for services, and to pay such sum so ascertained due thesaid 
State. And there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury of 
the United States not otherwise appropriated, a sum sufficient to enable the 
retary of the Treasury to out the provisions of this act. 

Sec, 3. That this act shall take effect immediately upon its passage. 


The amendments reported by the committee were read, as follows: 


In lines 18 and 19 of section 1 insert after the words “ allow to it” the words 
“upon said claim or claims.” r 

In line 8 of section 2 strike out the words “and to pay such sum so ascer- 
tained due the said State” and insert “and shall adjust and settle the claim of 
ed 9 and shall pay such sum as may be ascertained to be due the 

a n.“ 


Mr. DOUGHERTY. I ask that the report of the committee be read 
as a part of my remarks. 
The report (by Mr. DoUGHERTY) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on per oe Needing was referred the bill (H, R. to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the ury to settle the claim of the State of Florida 
on account of expenditures made in suppressing Indian hostilities, beg leave to 
submit the petition Fast enk, 

In accordance wi requirements of the joint resolution of Congress a 
proved March 3, 1881, the Secretary of War investigated, audited, and 
a report to Congress, May 22, of the amount due the State of Florida for 
expenditures made in cathy any, inciso hostilities in that State between the 
Ist day of December, 1855, and the Ist day of January, 1860 (Ex. Doc. 203, Forty- 
seventh Co first session). 


It is established that the funds at the command of the executive of the State 
of Florida in the years referred to were insufficient to equip, supply, and pay 
the troops in the field, and relying upon the approval given by the identof 
the United States, through the Secretary of War, on the 2lst day of May, 1857, of 
the services of these volunteers, the State on, Samay in order to provide their 
equipment and maintenance, authorized the of 7 per cent, bonds. 

A portion of the bonds, amounting to $132,000, was sold by the governor to the 
Indian trust fund of the United States, and the proceeds of s sale were dis- 
bursed by the treasurer of the State for the ‘expenses of Indian hostilities,” as 
a rs his report to the legislature for the year ending October 31, 1857 
(Ex. Doc. 203, Forty-seventh Con first session). Another portion was hy- 

»othecated to the banks of South Carolina and Georgiaas security for a Joan of 

015, and $192,331 of this loan was disbursed directly by a disbursing agent of 
the State in payment of expenses of Indian hostilities,” including pay of vol- 
unteers (Ex. Doc. 203, Forty-seventh Congress, first session). 

This case is one where the Government, through the President of the United 
States by the of War, promised to y these troops when mustered 
into the United States service, and they would have been long since paid by the 
Government if so mustered, but the mustering officer arrived in the State after 
they had been mustered out, and the State was compelled to borrow money with 
which to 8 (see letter of Secretary of War hereto appended). 

Congress universally paid interest to the States where they have paid in- 
terest. We cite the cases where interest has been allowed and paid for moneys 
advanced during the war of 1812-18, as follows: Virginia, act March 3, 1825 (4 
Stat. at L., p. 182); sex hapa act May 15, 1826 (4 Stat. at L., p. 161); Delaware, act 
May 20, (4 Stat. at L., p. 175); New York, act May 22, 1826 Stat. at L., p. 192); 
Pennsylvania, act March 3, 1827 (4 Stat. at L., p. 241); South lina, act March 
22, 1832 (4 Stat. at L., p. 499); Maine, act of March 31, 1851 (9 Stat. at L., p. 626); Mas- 
sachusetts and Maine, act of Jarane (16 Stat. at L., p. 198). 

For advances for Indian and other wars the same rule has been observed inthe 
following cases: Alabama, act January 26 (4 Stat. at L., p. 344); Georgia, act 
March 31, 1851 (9 Stat. at L., p. 626); Georgia, act March 3, 1879 (20 Stat. at L., p. 385); 
Washington tory,act March 3 1859 (11 Stat. at L., p. 429); New Hampshire, 
act January 27, 1852 (id stat. at L., p. 1); California, act of August 5, 1854 (10 Stat. at 
L., p.382 ; California, act August 18, 1856 (11 Stat. at L., p.91); California, act June 
23, 1860 (12 Stat. at L., p.104); California, act July 25,1868 (15 Stat. at L., p. 175); 
California, act March 3, 1881 (21 Stat. at L., p. 510) ; and in aid of the Mexican war 
(see statute of June 2, 1848). 


Attorney-General Wirt, in his opinion on an analagous case, says: 

The expenditure thus inc forms a debt against the United States which 
they are bound to reimburse, If the expenditures made for such purposes are 
supplied from the treasury of the State, the United States reimburse the princi- 
pal without interest; but if being unable itself, from the condition of its own 

nances, to meet the emergency, such State has been obliged to borrow money 


principal 
torneys-General, volume 1, 74)” 

Thus it will be seen that precedent for the payment of interest, under the 
rule adopted for the settlement of claims of war of 1812-15, and Indian wars 
above cited, is well established. 

The committee are of the opinion that the urgent necessity for the services of 
these troops, and the action of the President the Secretary of War, are well 
established, and create an equitable eg oxen on the part of the General Gov- 
ernment, and as it is ayaa A shown by Executive Document 203, Forty-seventh 
Con; that the State of Florida not only borrowed money from the Indian 
trust fund, but also from the banks of the States of Georgia and South Carolina, 
for their payment, upon which the State has since paid interest, your committee 
have 5 to recommend the passage of the bill, with the following amend - 
ments; 

7 18 of section 1, after the word “it,” insert the words “ upon said claim 
or claims. 

In line 8 of section 2 strike out the words “and to pozan sum so ascertained 
due the said State,” and insert the words, “and shall adjust and settle the claim 
of the State therefor, and shall pay such sum as may be ascertained to be due 


the State thereon,” 
War DEPARTMENT, Washington, D. C, May 21,1857. 
Stn: I have the honor to acknowl the receipt of your letter of the 8th 
instant, asking an approval of the serv’ of certain volunteers called out by 
you,and in * to inform you that the explanations as to the necessity of 
their services is satisfactory, and orders have been i to the officer com- 
DARAN in Florida to muster them in and out of the service of the United 
es. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN B. FLOYD, 
Secretary of War, 
His excellency James E. Broome, 
Governor of Florida, 


Mr. DOUGHERTY. I yield to my colleague [Mr. DAVIDSON]. 

Mr. DAVIDSON, of Florida, Mr. Chairman, this bill comes from 
the Committee on Claims with a unanimous report in its favor. Its 
purpose is to effect a settlement between the United States and the State 
of Florida of claims held by each against the other. Having this ob- 
ject in view, I introduced in the House of Representatives of a former 
Congress a joint resolution, which is as follows: 


That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to in- 
vestigate, ascertain, and report to Con „as soon as p: cable, the amount 
of the claims of the State of Florida for expenditures made in suppressing In- 
dian hostilities in that State between the Ist day of December, , and the Ist 
day of January, 1860. In making such investigation the said Secretary is di- 
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rected to receive and consider 
r for or 


such testimony as he may deem 
claims, including the muster-rolls of the State troops, and 


data as be on in the War Department. 
his 4 — the said shall not include any 


necessary or 


+ 
This resolution was passed by Co and in accordance with its pro- 
visions the Secretary of War made the required investigation and re- 
port. From that report, whichis found in Executive Document 203, first 
session Forty-seventh Congress, it a that the United States Gov- 
ernment is indebted to the State of Florida in the sum of $224,648.09 for 
expenses incurred in suppressing Indian hostilities in that State during 
the years 1855, 1856, and 1857. à 
Florida claimed a larger amount, but the officersof the War Depart- 
ment in stating theaccount disallowed certain items because of missing 
vouchers, vouchers unreceipted, and lost muster-rolls. The Judge-Ad- 
vocate-General of the United States deemed it best, as he states in his 
which is also found in this executive document, that these items 
“should be passed upon by the accounting officers of the 
under equitable rules provided by legislation in that behalf.’’ 
Mr. TONG. Is there any provision in the bill for the offset of the 
direct tax ? 


Mr. DAVIDSON, of Florida. No, sir, not in the bill; but if it be 
an amendment in regard to that matter may be offered. I 
do not think, however, any amendment is necessary, 

Mr. LONG. Then this does not differ in that respect from the Geor- 
gia bill which is now pending. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. I will state to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts that Florida owes only $33,000 of that war tax, $40,000 having 
been paid. This bill was drawn to cover that. 

Mr. DAVIDSON, of Florida. One fact was ascertained beyond doubt 
by the investigation made by the Secretary of War—that the General 
Government is indebted to the State in the sum of at least $224,648.09 
after disallowing certain items. And the General Government in ad- 
dition to this amount is indebted to the State of Florida on account of 
the ‘‘five per centum ” accruing under the act of Congress of March 3, 
1845, entitled An act suppl tay: toan act forthe admission of 
Florida and Iowa into the Union, and for other purposes. (United 
States Statutes at Large, volume 5, page 788.) The amount due on that 
account, as a in a statement furnished me by the Commissioner 
of the Gen Office, was on the 30th day of June last $40,736.94. 
The communication is in these words: 

Sir, the estimated amount due the State of Florida on the 30th of June last 
pope a hd cS tec onc a i De under act of March 3, 1845, is 

Moreover, the General Government owes the State of Florida under 
the provisions of the ‘‘swamp land indemnity ” act, approved March 
2, 1855, and entitled An act for the relief of purchasers and locators 
of swamp and overflowed lands” (United States Statutes at Large, page 
134). The exact amount of that indebtedness I have not with me. 

As I have already stated, the object of the bill is to bring about a 
settlement between the United States and the State of Florida. The 
Treasurer of the United States holds for the Indian trust fund bonds 
of that State to the amount of $132,000. These bonds were issued in 
1857, and draw interest at 7 lenge per annum. The amount due 
to the Government on these ds on the Ist day of January, 1886, 
was $221,200, principal and interest. 

These bonds, as it appears from the report of the Committee on Claims, 
were sold by 1 of Florida to the Indian trust fund, and the 
proceeds of the sale were disbursed for of Indian hostilities,” 
the very expenses which the State by this bill asks the United States 


to pay. 
tus communication dated April 12, 1882, addressed by Hon. W. D. 
Bloxham, then governor of Florida, to Hon. Robert T. Lincoln, then 
Secretary of War (which can be seen in the report to which I have 
alluded, Executive Document 203), the following appears: 
The 5 of these expenses of Indian hostilities by the State were made 
in good f and upon full recognition and a val of the State authorities, 
I may add, with borrowed capital, upon which the State is now at this date 


paying interest. A 
also add that no portion of these disbursements has ever been reim- 
bursed by the United States. 

Also in the same report, under Abstract A, Exhibit No. 13, will be 
found a message from Hon. M. S. Perry, then governor of Florida, to 
the General ‘Assembly of that State. It is dated, Executive Depart- 
1155 t, Tallahassee, December 9,” 1859, and the following is an abstract 

rom it: 


It has always been claimed, and I believe never denied, that the duty of sup- 
8 hostilities devolved upon the G Government, and that 


the 


in 
the . it was the duty of the 


ves and 


aband: r usual ocou; 
to an exposed frontier life. Under these 
felt it due to her own citizens to provide for their . 
tice of the General Government to refund to her amount which she felt it 


e 
The justice of such a demand can not rightfully be disputed, and it is hoped 


will at once be recognized. I therefore recommend that the General Assembly 
will, either by memorial or resolutions, or such other mode as they deem best, 
pana of Congress the passing of a law refunding to the State the amount she 


epon; 

The loan made by the State to enable her to pay the just claims of her citizens 

falis due in April for the payment of which $346,000 of the bonds of the 
have been h; virtue of authority in me vested by the above- 


ypo 
ted acts; and as. the Federal Government may faii to refund in time the 
amount thus adyanced by the State, I would recommend that the govèrnor be 
authorized to sell, at their fair market value, so many of the bonds as may be 
found necessary to pay the loan at maturity, rather than t them to be 
thrown upon the market at the option of the parties holding them, in the event 
of the payment not being otherwise provided for. 


Mr. Chairman, the General Government owes this debt to the State 
of Florida. It is pledged to pay it, for the promise was virtually made 
by the President of the United States through the Secretary of War 
in 1856 and 1857. This will appear from the following correspondence 
then had by the Secretary of War with the governor of Florida: 

War DEPARTXENT, Washington, January 8, 1556. 
Sm: Official accounts received from Florida indicate the renewal of the diMi- 
1 with the remnant of Indians residing in the southern portion of that pen - 
To be aba nn for such emergency—it being im icable to send re-enforce- 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JEFFERSON DAVIS, 
Secretary of War, 
Ilis excellency James E. Brooms, 
Governor of Florida, Tallahassee, Fla. 


WAR DEPARTMENT, Washington, January 21, 1856. 


Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your excellency’s letter 
of the 31st ultimo in relation to the late outbreak of the Indians in Florida and 
offering any militia force that the Government may need to aid in quelling it. 

In reply I have to inform you that previous to the receipt of your letter I ad- 

a communication to you 3 2 five companies of volunteers 
might be called into the service of the U States. I have to refer you to 
that letter, dated the 8th instant, for the views of the Department in the matter. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
è JEFFERSON — 
Secretary ur. 
His excellency J. E. Broome. 
Governor of Florida, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Wan DEPARTMENT, Washington, May 21, 1857. 
Sim: I have the honor to Eiré cee the receipt of your letter of the 8th 
an approval of the service of certain volunteers called out b; 
you, and in reply to inform you that the explanation asto the necessity of their 
sa! A orders have been issued to the officer commanding 
singe tem ge naan R 5 „ the United States. 
ery respectfully, your o ent servan: 
JOHN B. FLOYD, 


Secretary of War, 
His excellency J. E. Broome, 
Governor of Florida, Washington. 


War DEPARTNENT, Washingion, May 28, 1857. 

Str: The President of the United States requests that, to aid in suppressing 
Indian hostilities within Florida, you cause to be detached, without delay, from 
the militia thereof, in accordance with a late su on of your own, not ex- 
ceeding ten companies of mounted volunteers, to be reported by companies to 
the commanding officer of the United States troops engaged in that service, as 
fast as they can be detached, in order that the same may be duly mustered into 
the service and pay of the United States. 

With the ten Se ger a colonel, licutenant-colonel, and major, may be 
mustered; with eight, a lieutenant-colonel and major; and with six companies, 
only a lieutenant-colone!. In either case, one adjutant, one quartermaster, 
ea k of first lieutenant, and not exceeding three medical officers, 
may also be mustered into service 


States troops in Flo instructions to detach go 
to meet the TTT and to correspond with you on that 
nt and all others connected with n, on the part of the 
of said hostilities. 
ery ly, your obedient servant, 


JOHN B. FLOYD, 
Secretary of War. 
His excellency J. E. BROOME, 
Governor of Florida, Tallahassee. 


From this correspondence itis evident that the United States Govern- 
ment needed the aid of Florida volunteers to quell the Indian outbreak 
in that State in 1855. The service was performed with the approval and 
in accordance with the request of the General Government, and the 
State of Florida paid for that service. The amount of expenses thus 
incurred has never been refunded. This bill provides for its payment— 
provides for a settlement between the United States and the State of 
Florida. The State is anxious to make a settlement—just such a set- 
tlement as honest men make with each other. It wants to pay whatit 
owes, principal and interest, and asks the United States to do likewise. 

As to the payment of interest by the United States Government, the 

recedents for it are numerous. Ina report from the Committee on 
of the Senate (Report No. 8, Forty-ninth Congress, first session), 
made January 6, 1886, I find more than fifty statutes cited, showing 


1886. 
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that Congress has allowed interest. In all of these cases the claimants 


were private individuals. 
In an opinion of Attorney-General Wirt, found in Opinions of the 
says: 


Attorneys-General,’’ volume 1, page 724, 


TDS peronipie Ste? a pcp SeA POS OkO DONDE BY Waa relation which sub 
sists between the General and State Governments to provide the means of car- 
tying on war; An, es paes Of Sih bominess of war, 60 seovies AS She Cemeeect 
0 When the 36238888 


to 
from the treasu 
interest; but if, 
meet the em cy, such State has been obliged to borrow — 
pose, and thus to incur a debt on which she herself has l bot ths interest. such 
„ owe: the United States; and both and 
interest are to be nited States. So that, whenever had 
to pay interest, 1 aod — 5 taking the place of the United States in time of 
war, such interest forms a just charge against the United States, 


According to this rule interest has been paid to the following States 
for advances during the war of 181215: Vi (U. S. Stats. at L., 
vol. 4, ee 132), Maryland (U. S. Stats, at L., vol. 4, p. 161), Delaware 

tats. at L., vol. 4, p. 175), New York (U. S. Stats. at L., vol. 

p. 120 Pennsylvania S. Stats. at L., vol. 4, p. 241), South Caro- 

(U. S. Stats. at L., vol. 4, p. 499), Maine (U. S. Stats. at L., vol. 


25 Massachusetts and Maine ( .S. Stats. at L., vol. 16, 198). 
And in and other wars the same rule has been o in the 
follo cases: Alabama (U. S. Stats. at L., vol. 9, p. 344), Georgia 


wing 
(U. S. Stats. at y 75 9, p. 626), W. Territory 8. Stats. 
D Galle vol. * New Hampshire (U. S. Stats. at L., vol. 10, p. 
ia (G. 8.. 8. Mate at L., vol. 11, p. 91). 
Used the the Areon Ht will bassen that the precedent for the payment 
of interest is well established. Congress has invariably, I think, allowed 
interest to the States in cases where they paid interest. Of the cases 
cited none were more meritorious than the one now under considera- 
tion. Florida asks that the General Government shall do to her as it 
did to the States which have been mentioned. About the justice of 
her claim there can be no doubt. The money has been long due and 
the State needs it. Our Government, great and rich as it is, must not 
udiate its debts, must not be dishonest. 
therefore earnestly hope that the bill will be 

Mr. BURROWS. I understand the object of the bill is to settle up 
all outstanding accounts between Florida and the United States. 

Mr. DAVIDSON, of Florida. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BURROWS. I desire to inquire whether in this calculation you 
have taken into account $33,922 which the State of Florida owes the 
United States in direct taxes? 

Mr. DAVIDSON, of Florida. I understand that an amendment will 
be offered to meet that. 

Mr. LONG. Let me introduce an amendment to cover that. 


Mr. DOUGHERTY. I will yield to the gentleman from New Jersey | {ined the 


[Mr. BUCHANAN], who has an amendment to offer on that subject. 
Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. with reference to the suggestion 
just made by or ponian Aon Michigan [Mr. BURROWS], I desire 
to say that this was reported early from the Committee on Claims, 
and at a time when the war-tax matter was not as thoroughly under- 
stood by the committee as itis now. After the bill was tothe 
House the attention of the committee was called to this matter, and 
there was an understanding among its members that an amendment 
should be offered covering the point to which the gentleman hasalready 
alluded, and to which, as I understand, the gentleman from Florida has 
no objection, but is willing to accept. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mx. PRICE] has pre such an amendment, and I ask unanimous 
consent that he be allowed to introduce it at this time. 
beer PRICE. Mr. Chairman, Iapprehend if this amendment, to which 
tleman from New Jersey has alluded, is heard and understood 
wa House, it would very much abridge the time to be taken up in 
. controversy on this bill. Isend to the desk the amendment and 
ask that it be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
aren gid Secretary of the Treasury shal ofeet . isi 2 
appropriated 5 balance ma 2 of Florida on pil 
count of the direct war tax of precs 8712 1861, 1 2 acts amendatory thereto.” 


con DAVIDSON. Iaccept that amendment as far as I have power 


or DOUGHERTY: I move the adoption of the amendment. 
Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Mr. 


Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. But this question of the direct 
war tax, relates to a number of States, and not exclusively to the State 
Rb orida. When that bill is taken up which embraces the claims of 
the 


VV TTT 
subject, which will apply to States alike, and not to the State 
of Florida alone, while it is left undisposed of as to all the other States. 


Mr. DOUGHERTY. In reference to the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Ohio, if the matter is tobe settled as the gentleman pro; 
CHAIRMAN. 


The Does the gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I donot think the direct tax is a debt due 
from the State at all, and for that reason it does not belong in this set- 
tlement. That is the point I had in view. 

Mr. PRICE. Isu „Mr. Chairman, that as I had the consent 
of the committee to offer that amendment I would have the privilege 
of making a brief 5 of its provisions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
Towa. 

Mr. PRICE. I merely wish to state now that at the suggestion of 
some friends I shall ask consent to withdraw the amendment I have 
offered, for the reason that a member of the Committee on Claims has 
embodied the same idea in the shape of an amendment the language 
of which it is thought will more satisfactorily cover the point that I 
intended to embrace in my amendment. With the consent of the com- 
nme I will therefore withdraw the amendment and allow his to be 
offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has the right to withdraw the 
amendment. 

Mr. PRICE. Then I withdraw it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The amendment which I shall now offer, that 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin having been withdrawn, is identical 
with that reported by the committee on other bills, and it avoids, in 
my judgment, the objection urged by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
WARNER]. The amendment is in the following words: 


Add to section 2: 
preteens the balance remaining due of the direct tax, apportioned to 
the State of 5 . treated as a 
proper set- off against the claims ot the adjustment herein 


ei th said Sion tax 


all p 
made.” 

It will be seen that that leaves the matter remaining in abeyance in 
the United States Treasury until some general law ting the whole 

i when Florida will come in under the operation of 
that gen law, and be placed on an equality with"every other State 
in the Union in that respect. 
Mr. DOUGHERTY. I move the adoption of the amendment. 

Tho amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, there is one feature in this bill to 
which I wish to ask the attention of the gentleman from Florida for a 
moment. I refer now to the first preamble which the bill recites in the 
following words: 


Whereas under oy joint resolution of nny red appro 
ing the Secretary of War to investigate the claim 
the United States foe the suppression of Sonex aa bet 


rovide by general law, releasing all 


direst tax tax or refunding payments of such tax heretofore 


No. 203; and. 


The bill then provides that the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to settle and adjust the claim of the 
said State of Florida, as found and reported in said letter of the Secre- 
tary of War dated March 22, 1882, and under the acts above cited, and 
to pay to the said State such sums of money as he may find to be due. 
As to that item there is, as I understand it, nothing to be found. The 
Secretary of War did investigate the claim of the State, as the preamble 
already cited sets forth, ascertained the amount due to the State 
to be $224,648.09. Now, as to that item the Secretary of the 
is directed to make that payment. There is to be no other inquiry as 
to the items composing that general result; but that is asa 
basis as far as it goes. But nowhere in these papers does that letter of 
the Secretary of War appear; and I do not know upon what basis this 
rests. 

But a large number of States, five or six, including my own, have 
the same question I apprehended that is presented here before the 
House. I apprehend the important item of this $224,000 grows out of 
the method of the adjustment of these former claims. 

Now, if gentlemen will go to the trouble of looking into the subject 
they will find there has been legislation appropriating money during 
the period covered by the report; that up to the year 1859 there has 
been legislation appropriating moneys to these various purposes. Now, 
if my friend from Florida has anything which may throw light on the 
whole transaction I think he should submit it to the House. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. Here is the letter which has been referred to. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let it be read. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. The committee has considered this letter; and 
all of the facts on which the committee have based the report are facts 
of documentary evidence and contained in this letter. I hold here in 
Sy emi the letter of the Secretary of War, containing all the infor- 
ma 

Mr. HOLMAN. When was it published? 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. In the first session of the Forty-seventh Con- 


. HOLMAN. Not since then? 
Mr. DOUGHERTY. No, sir. 
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Mr. HOLMAN. I knew it was a document not readily within our 
control. If that letter has been the basisof the large item of this claim 
it appears to me it should have been incorporated as a matter of con- 
venience in the report, so that we should have had before us the basis 
on which the main item rests. 

Mr, BURROWS. Let it be read. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I was about to read extracts from theletter. In 
my remarks a short time ago, after going through all the accounts 

Mr.HOLMAN. Myfriend from Fiori (Mr. Dare spoke from 
a remote point of the Hall, and down here we were not able to hear his 
remarks distinctly. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Iwill read a part of the J udge-Advocate’s report: 

Amounts to be reported to Congress in the view taken by me of the provisions 
of the joint resolution of March 3, 1881, are as follows: 
Abstract A, $154,623.66, 

Then Abstract B is stated at so much; then Abstract C, Abstract D, 
Abstract E, Abstract F, Abstract G, Abstract H, Abstract I, Abstract K, 
and aecount of J. M. Cooper. All of these items appear in this execu- 
tive document, making a total of PEN = 

An amount— 

Says the Judge-Advocate— i 

less by $54,598.58, than that of the claim hs submitted by the State. 


Mr. HOLMAN. That does not furnish any ‘information as to what 
the claim is for.. We haye the acts of. Congress before us showing the 
appropriations duri these periods. 

Mr. BURROWS. I would suggest to the gentleman from Florida 
that he have Exhibit A read. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. 2 one of these exhibits shows in detail what 
the m was expended for. 

Mr. BURROWS, ‘Have one of them read. $ 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I would ask the gentleman from Florida 
how much of this whole claim is interest. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. The principal is $224,000. The whole amount 
the Stateof Florida will be likely to get under this bii will be $375,000. 

Mr. LONG. After the deduction? 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. . Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I understand it fobeasum which has been 
ascertained by the accounting — to be due, and that it em- 
C 
Mr. DAVIDSON. That is the re made by the Seeretary of War. 

Mr. WARNE ol Ohio. What is the date of the report? 

Mr. DAVIDSO The report was made soon after the resolution 
was by the Forty-seventh Congress; as soon as the directions of 
the 5 could be complied with. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think the committee understands this bill now 
sufficiently to rise and report it to the House. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY. There are two verbal amendments to ba made 

Mr. HOLMAN. I am sorry to take a different view from the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. I do not think we have the 
data sufficiently before us yet. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to state to the committee 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to state to the committee that the Com- 
mittee on Claims had an understanding that the consideration of this 
bill was not to consume the hour, and if it should be indicated by the 
discussion that it would consume more than the hour, the committee 
would rise and the Committee on Claims would be permitted to call u 
another bill. Therefore as the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN 
desires further to discuss this bill, I move that the committee rise. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Oh, no; let us complete this bill. There 
was no agreement in the House, only a statement by the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Good faith to the Committee on Claims requires 
that it should control this hour, and I hope gentlemen will not pre- 
vent that understanding from being carried out. 

The CHAIRMAN. Ofcourse an ent on the part of the Com- 
mittee on Claims does not bind the House. But the gentleman can 
test the matter by moving that the committee rise. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. MCMILLIN reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 3877) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to settle 
and pay the claim of the State of Florida on account of expenditures 
made in suppressing Indian hostilities, and for other purposes, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


JURISDICTION OF COURT OF CLAIMS. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I call up for consideration the bill 
(H. R. 5314) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to inves- 
tigate private and domestic claims and demands other than war claims 

inst the United States. 

The bill was read. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I move that the House again resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole fez the purpose of considering the bill just 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Before the House into committee, the Chair 
will state that he is advised that this bill is on the House Calendar and 
not in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then I ask unanimous consent that the vote by 
which the House has just resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
be reconsidered, 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered, 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &., That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the Court of 
Claims to investigate and make a finding of factin any claim or demand, other 
than war claims, inst the United States, 3 any committee of me 
Senate or House of Representatives, or before either House of Congress, u 

the same being referred to the court under this act: Provided, That all clai — 
and demands not finally presented to said court by the claimant or claimants 
within the period of two years after such claims and demands have been referred 
to the court under this act shall be forever barred. 

SEC. 2. That the court is required to promptly consider all claims and demands 
referred under this act and presented to the court, under such needful rules and 
regulations as it may ado; —.— to the provisions of existing laws not 
inconsistent with act... he first day of every December session of 
Congress the clerk. of the Court of Claims shall transmit to each House of Con- 
gressa fulland complete statement of the findings of fact ne each claim or demand 
investigated under this act and not theretofore reported, stating what amount, 


if anything, is due the claimant or claimants; whether the claim or demand is 
for upon any act of Co: or upon any contract, express or implied; 
the laches or diligence of the claimant or claimants in 


in presenting the claim or 
demand aguinst the United States; and such other findings of fact and conclu- 
sions of law as the court shall deem material to enable Con pass. upon 
suchclaim ordemand, That until such claim or demand ig y inv 
and reported upon to Congress by the court as herein provided, maton House 
of Congress shall consider the same, by bill or otherwise, in reference to allow- 
ing any such claim or 1 3 
Sud. 3. That 8 ‘private or domestic claim or demand, other than 
war claims, against the Uni States is pending before any committee of the 
Senate or House of Representatives, or before either House of Congress, which 
involves the ou of facts, the committee or House may cause the same, 
with the papers, p proofs, and documents 8 thereto, to be 
transmitted ta the 3 and the same shall ed 


mittee 222. 5 before the end of the session o 
was made, report the fact in wri 


committee 5 
mitting the U States to the payment ot any such claim or demand, and that 
noj ow eer S POA TOEN T BO 


That at the adjournment of each Congress, all bills relating to posted 
and 8 9 woos demands, other than 1 — SARATA IDA nited 


or tthe 


in thee CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, a statement showing what bills 
have been so transferred. 
Sro. 5. That ufter the passage of this act neither House of Congress shall con- 


sider or entertain, for any p other than that of referring the same to some 
judicial tribunal or Commission under es which, law,any private or domestic 
claim or demand against the United States whi 5 Main avy ovau of 


facts, other than war claims, until such facts shall been investigated by 
such Judicial tribunal or commission and the a of fact reported to Con- 


gress, 

Sec. 6. That it shall be the duty of the Attorney-General, or his assistants un- 
der his direction, to appear for the defense and protection of the United States 
in all eases which may be transmitted to the Court of Claims under this act. 

Sec. 7. That reports of the Court of Claims to Congress under this act, if not 
finally acted upon during the session at which they are reported, shall be con- 
tinued from session to session and from Congress to Congress until the same 
shall be finally acted upon. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, as we have but two minutes to-day 
in which to consider this bill, and as it must go over until to-morrow, 
I will simply now ask members to give the subject such attention as 
they can in the interval. The report upon the bill was printed in full 
in the RECORD of February 17, and can also be found in the document- 
room. That report bad "sate ‘the provisions of the bill in fall. To- 
morrow the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. WARNER] will address the 
House on the subject, and I ask members to have the report before 
them at that time so that they may intelligently consider the measure. 
Its object is briefly this, to provide that hereafter, before this House 
will consider claims against the United States other than war claims, 
the facts shall be ascertamed by the Court of Claims. 

Mr. TUCKER. Itis like the Bowman act. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is substantially the same, except that the Bow- 
man act included war claims and also contained a porn which ex- 
cluded everything that was barred by the statute of limitations, so that 
the act practically amounted to nothing. The reason we have excluded 
war claims from the provisions of this bill is that our committee has 
no jurisdiction of such claims. The bill as reported relates only tosub- 
jects of which the Committee on Claims has jurisdiction. Its objectis 
to remove from the consideration of Congress the great mass of these 
private claims. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I desire to give the 
gentleman notice that when this bill comes up to-morrow I move 
an amendment striking out the words other than war claims.“ 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make a single remark before 
the debate closes. I reported from the Committee on the Judiciary to- 
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day a bill which covers this whole question. It gives jurisdiction to 
the Court of Claims and to the district and circuit courts of the United 
States to try suits upon all claims brought against the United States at 
law or in equity. 
Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I should like to have unanimous con- 
sent that all these bills on this subject be considered together to-morrow. 
TheSPEAKER. The hour for the consideration of bills has expired. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled bills of the following titles; 
when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (S. 1136) additional to an act entitled An act to provide a 
national currency secured by a pledge of United States bonds, and to 
provide for the circulation and redemption thereof, passed June 3, 
1864; and 

A bill (H. R. 5219) to provide for an American register for the steam- 
ship Ozama, of the city of New York. 


JURISDICTION OF COURT OF CLAIMS. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, in compliance with the desire of sev- 
eral gentlemen upon the floor, I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
reported by me this morning from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
authorize suits against the United States, be printed in the RECORD of 
to-morrow morning for the information of members. 

Mr. MORRISON. Iam compelled to object, Mr. Speaker. I have 
denied the same privilege to other gentlemen. 


URGENT DEFICIENCIES BILL. 
Mr. BURNES, from the Committee on Appropriations, submitted 
the following report: 


The Committee on 8 to whom was referred the bill — R. 5893) 
to provide for certain of the most urgent deficiencies in the approp ms for 
the service of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1886, and for 


other pu together with the amendments of the te thereto, having 
conside: the same, beg leave to 1 as follows: 

57 07 recommend concurrence in the amendments of the Senate numbered 3 
and 4, 


They recommend non-concurrence in the amendments numbered 2, 6, and 7. 

They recommend concurrence in the amendment numbered 1, with an amend- 
ment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said amendment insert the following: 

“ To reimburse the appropriations for the Quartermaster's Department of the 
Army for the attending the funeral of General Grant, paid by author- 
ity of the „ directing General Hancock to give General Grant an 

m ng funeral, é 
0 pay the three items of expense referred by General Hancock to the Secre- 


$353.68; in all, $1,001.51, or so much thereof as 
tary paid. 
To pay the bill of Stephen Merritt, undertaker, for embalming, burial casket 
nnd ornamentation thereof, canopy, catafalque, and other necessary articles 
and services furnished by him at reasonable prices, and which remain unpaid, 
$6,303.75, or so much thereof as may be necessary and found upon examination 
by the Secretary of War to be just and proper charges. 

They recommend concurrence in the amendment numbered 5, withan amend- 
ment, as follows: 

At the end of the bill insert the following: 


“WATER SUPPLY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The sum of $5,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to enable the Sec- 
retary of War to preserve from ogag Bat other injury, during the suspension of 
operations thereon, the tunnel now being constructed under authority of an act 
to increase the water supply of Washington city, and for other purposes, a) 
proved Suy 15,1882, the said sum to be subject to all the provisions and — a ra 
tions of said act and of the act approved July 15, 8 for 
the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia, as to its 7 
ment and settlement between the United States and the District of Columbia 
and the refunding thereof,” 


Mr. BURNES. Mr. Speaker, I promised the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. WELLBORN] in charge of the Indian appropriation bill that I 
would move the previous question on this report in ten minutes. A 
brief explanation therefore is all that can be expected on this occasion. 

The report just read recommends concurrence in the Senate amend- 
ments numbered 3 and 4. These two amendments are practically but 
one amendment. They have relation simply to the t er by the Post- 
master-General of a portion of the gas fund for the Post-Office 
ment to the fund for supplying gas in the Money-Order and Sixth Andi- 
tor’s Office to the amount of . This is ed as n , and 
necessary immediately. It has relation to appropriations of the current 
year, of course. 

The report recommends non-concurrence in Senate amendments num- 
bered 2, 6, and 7. Amendment No. 2, in which the committee recom- 
mend non-concurrence, proposes to authorize and enable the Secretary of 
War to lay a new submarine cable between the Rhode Island coast and 
Block Island, a distance of about 12 miles, at a cost of $18,350. Thisis 
not a deficiency. It is a new and original enterprise—an original un- 
dertaking—a new work. It is in no sense a deficiency. It should go 
to some other committee. 

It is not, so far as the Committee on Appropriations could ascertain, 
a continuation of any work now in progress, nor is it for the repair of 
any work authorized by existing law. This, perhaps, is about all that 
need be said now in regard to this item. As to the merits of the prop- 
osition, something might be said, and doubtless will be said hereafter. 

I think it proper to add that if there is any urgency in this item of 
appropriation it is not an urgency that affects the interests of the Gov- 


ernment; it is not an urgency in behalf of the public service in any De- 
partment of the Government, but may be an urgency on the part of 
the boarding-house keepers on Block Island, a letter from one of whom 
is transmitted with the estimate. 

Amendment No. 6 appropriates $260 for the repair of the water-tank 
on the main building of the Freedmen’s Hospital and Asylum in Wash- 
ington. We recommend non-concurrence in this item, for the reason 
that we have been unable to find any necessity for the appropriation. 
Doubtless by the further action of the Senate or in conference we may 
learn that there is some necessity for it; but as at present advised we 
have not felt authorized to recommend concurrence. 

Amendment No. 7 is an appropriation of $5,000 for miscellaneous 
items, exclusive of labor, for the use of the Senate. These miscellane- 
ous items have not been designated in any manner tous. Why the 
‘labor’? should be excluded“ is probably owing to the fact that my 
distinguished colleague [Mr. O’ NEILL] is a member of the wrong House, 
or this deficiency may be the result of the action of the Senate in giv- 
ing each Senator a secretary at the public expense. If so, the House 
may wish to know it even if it should speak— 


In a bondman's key, 
With "bated breath and whisp’ring humbleness. 


As at present advised - or unadvised, rather -e have been constrained 


to reco non-concurrence in this item. 
A brief explanation of theaction of the Committee on Appropriations 
with to Senate amendment No. 1 is no doubt desi by the 


House, and I am authorized to make it. It is an item appropriating 
$30,000 to pay the expenses attending the imposing pageantry in New 
York on the 8th of August last, when the mortal remains of ex-Presi- 
dent Grant were finally interred. Having, in constant devotion to the 
cardinal principles of my party, earnestly op) the election of this 
great and successful soldier to the Presidency in his two memorable con- 
tests of 1868 and 1872, I would have surrendered the duty now devolved 
upon me to one of my esteemed Republican colleagues but for the fact 
that a conclusion was reached in committee, after much consideration, 
which was entirely satisfactory, as I understand it, to the representa- 
tives thereon of both sides of the House. 

In justice to several di ished gentlemen on this floor, who, when 
this bill was first discussed in Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, em their determination to oppose all aj 
1 proposed to be made to pay liabilities incurred without law- 
ul authority, it ought to be stated that no particular statute has been 
found authorizing expenses of this character to be incurred; or, si | 
incurred, to be paid. There are precedents—many precedents—ani 
they appear to have been sustained by public opinion, or rather for- 
bearance, until but few, it seems, care to look for authority in either 
the Constitution or the laws. 

General Hancock was directed to take charge of the public ceremonies 
and give the disti ed dead an imposing funeral at the public ex- 

He was also instructed to report such expenses, and, as far as pos- 
sible, to classify them under proper heads of appropriations for the sup- 
port of the Quartermaster’s Department of the United States Army. As 
our re agrees to the Senate amendment with an amendment of our 
own, it must be stated that while we have reduced the amount from 
$30,000, as proposed by the Senate, to $19,343.19 as amended by us, we 
have made a full and complete appropriation for every legitimate or 
possibly ri PE: timate expense. 

General cock, who alone was empowered to coatract or incur ex- 
penses, and who was charged with the duty of approving the bills 
therefor, reported and approved bills aggregating $12,037.93. Some 
other items, about which General Hancock must have had some doubt 
because he did not approve them, but which he reported as possibly en- 
titled to payment, amount to $1,001.51. The first-mentioned amount 
was paid out of the funds of the Quartermaster’s Department; the lat- 
ter amount hasnot been paid. The proposed amendment of the House 
ore the Quartermaster’s Department and appropriates the 

,001.51. 

These were all the items that General Hancock approved or recom- 
mended directly or indirectly for payment or that were paid by him. 
But the undertakers—Merritt & Son—after having received $7,860 for 
items in two bills rendered to General Hancock, bring in a third bill 
for $6,303.75, which was not approved by General Hancock because the 
items were contracted or furnished—if they were faurnished—prior to 
the order directing General Hancock to take charge of the arrange- 
ments. For this third bill, however, we appropriate because of its sup- 

relation to the honored subject of that mournful occasion. The 

tary of War is directed, as the best protection we can interpose, to 

examine the items of this third bill with reference to the reasonable- 
ness of the cha and the receipt of the articles charged. 

Thus it will be seen we appropriate: To reimburse the Quarter- 
master’s Department, $12,037.93; to pay items of expense about which 
General Hancock had doubt, $1,001.51; and to pay Merritt & Son’s 
third bill, $6,303.75, making a total, as before stated, of $19,343.19. 

The remaining items involved in the Senate amendment—and which 
we have been unable to approve—amount to $10,656.81. They are 
claims made to refund to the militia organizations of New York amounts 
alleged to have been paid to their own militia bands of music for their 
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services and music to union rates. The attempt to get them 
allowed against the Government was evidently the t of an after- 
thought. Militia General Shaler’s communication shows the fact. 
They were not approved or authorized as expenditures by General 
Hancock. There was no authority in law or in fact for them as charges 
against the United States. We can not allow these bills in favor of the 
militia regiment of New York attending upon that occasion with their 
bands of music or their drum corps without making similar allowances 
in favor of our friends who came from Massachusetts, from New Jersey, 
from Philadelphia, from Chicago, and elsewhere all over this broad land, 
and incurred similar expenses. 

The military establishment of the State of Massachusetts, as I am 
informed, expended over $10,000 insending militia and bandsof music 
to participate in these ceremonies, yet Massachusetts has asked no com- 
pensation or return. I understand that the great city of Chicago, rep- 
resented on that occasion in a like manner, ined to presentany 
bill. Iwas not quite aceurate in saying that the whole of this 810, 656.81 
was for the militia of New York. Let me be accurate now. For the 
band of the Old Guard,” of New York city, $217 are claimed; for 
Seventh Militia, $964; for Eighth Militia, $730; for Ninth Militia, 
$1,010; for Eleventh Militia, $514; for Twelfth Militia, $613; for 
Twenty-second Militia $1,004; for Sixty-ninth Militia, $516; for Sev- 
enty-first Militia, $892; for horses, saddles, and bridles for First Militia 
Battery, $509; for Second Militia Battery, $683; for thirty-five saddle- 
horses for militia, $350—$10 each per day ing a militia total of 
$8,002, to say nothingof militia sashes, quarters, clerks, stenographers, 
&c., for nearly all the remainder of the amount disallowed. New York 
has had a good deal to do about General Grant, his funeral, and his 
place of interment. It is not seemly that we should be asked to pay 
her citizens for attending the last ceremonies in honor of this illus- 
trious soldier. 

But in justice to that great Commonwealth it should be stated that 
this latest attempt to take money from the Treasury not properly owing 
to any one is not New York’s. Neither the city nor the State is in any 
respect responsible for this industrious and energetic effort. It may be 
charged alone to a somewhat noted militia general of that State, who 
appears to have conceived the idea of making the United States pay 
the militia bills alluded to. Unless the general is a claim agent, he is 
a very benevolent and generous militiaman. The letter which I now 
send to the Clerk’s desk will throw much light upon the question of 
animus with to the getting up of these claims. The Clerk will 
please read the letter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS First Drviston N. G. S. N. Y., 
New York, August 11, 1835. 


V respeetfull 
Fia 5 CARL JUSSEN, Col. and A. A. A. Gen'l, 


Mr. BURNES. Let the Clerk read what is written on the margin. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sent to each brigade commander and to each regimental commander direct. 


Mr. BURNES. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have simply to say that I have 
no word of denunciation for the author of that letter. It seems in his 
anxiety to please the militia of New York he voluntarily reminded 
them that the United States owes them something; a fact which prob- 
ably they never otherwise would have thought of. Iam proud in the 
belief that the militia of New York would never have sent in any such 
bills but for the influence of that letter, which they must have regarded 
as an order from their brigade-commander. This amendment of the 
Senate included all these items, covering the militia claims, and we de- 
sire to go into conference unless the Senate recedes. : 

It is Erori to the House generally that a tunnel is 3 
in connection with the water-works. Some complication arisen in 
regard to it, but it has become n pending this complication to 
pump out the water to preserve the work which has been already done. 
Hence we have put in an amendment on the part of the committee to 
ap riate $5,000 for that purpose in order to prevent the work done 
going to destruction. 

Now, having given this brief explanation, I feel obliged to redeem 
my promise to the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs to call 
for the previous question. - 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I understand the proposition is to non-con- 
cur in the amendment relating to the Block Island cable, I under- 
stan:l the Secretary of War has recommended it as important to the 
coast commerce of the country this cable should be repaired at once. 

Mr. BURNES. Iwill say to my friend from Ohio thatif I had time 
to explain this whole matter fully he would admit beyond all doubt 
there is at least no urgent necessity for it. I say now in the presence 
of the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. McComas], one of my colleagues 
on the committee, that we had an interview with a representative of 
the War Department, who conceded there was no urgent necessity for 


— 


September or October it would be in ample 
ition and a 


it, and that if completed in 
time for the winter’s storms. If it be a meritorious 
6 we can put it in the general deficiency bi 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I wish toask, for information, whether 
the $30,000 added by the Senate was included, as I understand, in the 


estimate of the of War? 

Mr. BURNES. Yes; the Senate acted on the estimate of the Secre- 
tary of War. 8 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. The Secretary of War submitted the 
whole estimate? : 

Mr. BURNES. Yes; the Department submitted an estimate of that 


sort. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. The Department submitted the esti- 
mate for the whole $30,000. 

Mr. BURNES. The Department estimated for the $30,000; but, I 
presume, without a complete examination of all the evidence we have 
been compelled to examine or consider. 

Mr. SPOONER. Before the gentleman from Missouri calls for the 
previous question, I hope he will give me opportunity to say some- 
thing about the Block Island cable. 

Mr. BURNES. As a condition precedent to my getting the floor I 
had to pledge the gentleman from Texas to move the previous question 
in ten minutes; but as the constituents of my friend from Rhode Island 
are interested in this item, I think it will meet the approbation of the 
Speaker if I yield to the gentleman ten minutes. 

Mr. SPOONER, It is hardly fair to make statements, as the gentle- 
man has done in reference to this Block Island cable, without giving 
some opportunity for reply. The gentleman is mistaken in the fact he 
has suggested, which I would like to call to the attention of the House. 

Mr. CANNON. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. SPOONER. Ten minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. I hope that will be erg to him. 

Mr. BURNES. Very well; that is all right. The gentleman asked 
for ten minutes, and it was granted. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Burnes] has stated that the Senate amendment providing for a sub- 
marine cable in Block Island Bay was for an original work, and not for 
something existing under the law at the present time. 

I would say, in reply to that, that the gentleman is certainly very 
much mistaken. The telegraphic cable was first laid in Block Island 
Bay, connecting the mainland with the island, as a part of the Signal 
Service telegraph system. That cable was a very light one, and con- 
sequently insufficient to sustain the violence of the storms that beat 
around that coast; and after frequent repairs it finally, in October last, 
in a great io swept awayentirely. The object which the Sen- 
ate amendment in view is to replace that cable. 

It is in the direction of repairing that part of the telegraphic line 
affording communication between the mainland and the island, and 
whatever the gentleman may believe concerning the matter in con- 
nection with that cable, it is a work of public importance and necessity; 
and I submit to him that he has been very seriously-mistaken when 
he undertakes to claim that it is for private benefit only, and not for 
public advantage. 

When that cable was first laid it was at the suggestion not only of 
people in my own State and locality, but upon representations made 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, and upon the 
recommendation of a number of marine insurance companies in New 
York and Boston and other localities, as well as upon the urgent re- 
quest of the large ship-owners from New England and New York and 
along down the southern coast. This locality is one of great danger 
upon our coast, 

We have upon Block Island two life-saving stations and two light- 

houses. The island is 10 miles at sea from its nearest point to the 
mainland. The signal service there has been a most important part of 
that branch of our service. The signals are visible from all the sur- 
rounding waters, and have been guides to the commerce which passes 
in that locality to a greater extent, I am prepared to say, than upon 
any other part of our entire coast. It is at the entrance not only of 
Narragansett Bay, but also of Long Island Sound. A great amount of 
foreign and domestic shipping of all kinds passes in that vicinity. 
The storm signals there are important to our commerce, both that 
ing in and out of Long Island Sound and of Narragansett Bay, andalso 
that passing to and from Boston and northern and southern portions of 
our coast. 
Mr. BUTTERWORTH. May I interrupt the gentleman from Rhode 
Island to ask a question? I understood from my colleague on the com- 
mittee [Mr. BuRNES] that in a conference with some officials of the 
Signal Service he was informed that it would be in time if the appro- 
priation for the repair of this cable was made by the Ist of October. 
Let me ask what is the condition of that coast between now and that 
time which would render a delay a matter of any serious moment? 

Mr. BURNES. I would like to suggest to my friend from Rhode 
Island to let us dispose of this matter at once, and I will pledge my 
earnest, faithful consideration of the subject in the committee when we 
come to the consideration of the deficiency bill. We will hear him 
upon this question, and I pledge him now in the presence of my col- 
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league [Mr. Mo 
interview to which I have heretofore referred took place, and I know he 


. McComAs] on the committee, who was present when the 


would not suspect me cs ee coloring to the matter, that 
the represtntative of the Signal Service was before us for two hours or 
more and we made a most careful and thorough investigation of the 
subject. He only claims that the cable was necessary for operation 
during the storms of winter, so far as any of the services of that depart- 
ment are concerned. So far as the summer season is concerned, of 
course the necessities of the case are not so great. 

But, I repeat, I pledge my friend from Rhode Island that we will con- 
sider the matter in due time, and that he shall have a hearing before 
the committee; and that as the time is now pressing, and other bills 
are waiting for consideration, and my friend from Texas is looking at 
me as if with daggers in his eyes, I beg that he will allow this matter 
to go to the Senate without delay. 

Mr. SPOONER. AsI said to the gentleman from Missouri in a con- 
versation with reference to this subject only the other day, I have no 
desire to press it upon the House except as a matter of legitimate busi- 
ness and commercial necessity. When the gentleman from Missouri, 
however, speaks of the necessitiesof the ‘‘boarding-houses upon Block 
Island,” as he is pleased to call them, he is as much mistaken as in 
reference to any other suggestion concerning this matter which has 
been improperly made. 

It is no disadvantage to the Government certainly, and its service 
that a revenue is obtained every year, as it is obtained, from the use of 
this Government cable by private parties. 

Mr. BURNES, ‘Two hundred and fifty dollars a year to the Treasury. 

Mr. SPOONER. I beg the gentleman’s n. I haveastatement 
here from the officer in charge of that station at Block Island. This 
relates to the year 1885, commencing with January of the year and 
ending on the 13th of October, when the cable was swept away, cover- 
ing n period of only about nine months of the year. The receipts at 
Block Island in that year were not $250, but were $693.87, of which he 
says: 

If you wish to know the amount of money including other lines, multiply the 
results given each È ferol by 2, and the aggregate will be approximately correct 
as showing the total receipts. 

Which, asI understand him, means that the $693.87 received, as I have 
said, are the receipts at the Block Island end of the line; but that there 
was a corresponding amount paid for the service at the mainland for 
telegrams to Block Island, making an aggregate of nearly $1,400 in- 
stead of $250, as the gentleman states, and that was for only about nine 
months in the year 1885. 

It certainly is no disadvantage to the Government that upon this ap- 

priation now asked for it receives more than 7} per cent. upon that 
investment in the term of nine months from private business running 
over that line, an amount which may be fairly said to be at the rate of 
10 per cent. for the twelve months of that year. The gentleman says 
this is not a deficiency appropriation—— 

The SPEAKER. The ten minutes allowed to the gentléman from 
Rhode Island have expired. 

Mr. SPOONER. I did not understand that I was limited to ten min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood the gentleman from Mis: 
souri to yield ten minutes. 

Mr, SPOONER. I understood the gentleman to say ten or fifteen 
minutes, 

Mr. BURNES. In reality I said two and a half minutes, but the 
Chair understood me to say ten. 

Mr. RANDALL. I would like to say a word. It is not necessary at 
this time to discuss the merits of a submarine cable from Block Island 
to the mainland. If the Committee on Appropriations under the rules 
have authority at any time to insert that proposition in any of the bills 
of which they have control it would naturally go into the sundry civil 
bill. This is confessedly not urgent. Moreover, in my judgment it is 
not a deficiency at all, and has therefore, under any guise in which it 
may be presented, no place in this bill. 

Mr. SPOONER. If the gentleman will pardon me, I insist this is an 
urgent deficiency for the reason I was about to state. 

Mr. RANDALL. It is not a deficiency. It is a proposition to lay 
a new submarine cable. $ 

Mr. SPOONER. The Secretary of the Treasury of the present ad- 
ministration reports it as a deficiency. 

Mr. RANDALL. I think I am as good a judge of that as he is. 

Mr. SPOONER. Possibly; but I accept the official statement of the 


Secretary. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BurNEs] de- 
mands the previous question. 

Mr. 8. NER. I hope the previous question will not be ordered. 

Mr. RANDALL. I hope it will be. 

The question being taken, the Speaker stated that in the judgment of 
the Chair the ‘‘ayes’’ had it. 

Mr. SPOONER. I call for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 70, noes 37. 
8 fea (farther count not being called for) the previous question was or- 


The SPEAKER. Unless separate votes are demanded on the various 
amendments, the Chair will put the question on agreeing to the report 
made by the committee. 

Separate votes were not demanded. 

The rt was agreed to. 

Mr. B moved to reconsider the vote by which the report was 
agreed to; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. WELLBORN. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole for the purpose of considering general appropri- 
ation bills. 

The motion was to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union (Mr. TOWNSHEND in the chair) and resumed 
thé consideration of the bill (H. R. 5543) making appropriations for 
the current and contingent expenses of the Indian Department and 
for fulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for the year 
ending June 30, 1887, and for other pu 

Mr. RYAN. I yield ten minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. CUTCHEON]. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I desire during the ten minutes that the gentle- 
man from Kansas has courteously yielded to me to further discuss in 
detail to some extent, some objections which have been made, and espe- 
cially by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], whom at this 
moment I do not see in his seat, which I regret, because I desire his at- 
tention to what I am about to say as well as the attention of the rest 
of the committee. 

The gentleman from Illinois, in debating this bill and while on the 
subject of Indian education, used the following language: 

I admit that at Carlisle and other schools, which have been referred to, the 
children while in the schools make magnificent progress in education; but I do 
say that without exception, when they return to the tribes where they mustlive, 

sustaining influence of the Government is withdrawn, they d back at 
once into the savage condition; they are compelled to succumb to the senti- 
er of ae tribe, the evil influences of which they absorb, instead of retaining 


they have received at Carlisle or elsewhere; so that their condi- 
tion is worse than if they 


And again the gentleman from Illinois used the following language: 


In company with the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. RYAN], with the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. — and with my friend from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], 
I traveled through the Indian country; we made diligent inquiry across the 
continent to the north and across the continent to the south, and we could not 
find that there was one student of all the hundreds educated at Carlisle or 
Hampton, or in any of the schools off the reservations, but had gone back to their 
savage life in a very short time except a few that were employed by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 


In another place he uses the expression that they had gone back to 
the blanket.’ The other day when we were discussing this bill I did not 
have in my possession the data, which I knew to exist, from which un- 
derstandingly and authoritatively to discuss this question. I now hold 
in my hand alittle pamphlet issued by the Hampton school, containing 
the results of an investigation by what I will call a commission sent out 
by that school last summer and fall for the express purpose of investi- 
gating and reporting upon the results and effects of the education which 
the Indian girls and boys had received at Hampton. And I might say, 
in passing, this pamphlet itself is an illustration of what the Indian and 
negro boys educated there can do, for it is printed in the school’s print- 
ing office, and is entirely printed by the boys and girls of these two 
races, the Indians and the negroes. 

The first article of this pamphlet, the title of which is Hampton 
Institute; its work for two races, bears the signature of M. F. A. I 
take that to be a lady connected with the institute. This, at all events, 
is issued by the authority of the school.- The first statement to which 
I desire to call the attention of the committee at the present time is 
the following: 

Of the one hundred and forty-five Indians who have returned after three 
years here to their homes tw rds are doing well as teachers, farmers, me- 
chanics, laborers, &c., while not one has become s rencgede, their great difi- 
culty being the want of steady employment. 

This report was made last November. 

Mr. STORM. By what school? 

Mr. CUTCHEON. It is issued by the Hampton Institute, and is 
entitled The Hampton Institute; its work for two races,” 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow mea remark just there? 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not know the gentleman who issued that 
pamphlet, but I am of opinion that he is the gentleman who gathers 
up these children, and one of that army of office-holders who will al- 
ways oppose reforms upon the Indian bill. 

Mr, CUTCHEON. Mr. Chairman, as I have but a few minutes, I 
desire to proceed as rapidly as I can, The next article in this pamph- 
let is by a well-known lady, Miss Helen W. Ludlow. Miss Ludlow 
was detailed last autumn to go among the Sioux, and investigate at 
the cies on the several reservations, expressly and specifically, the 
condition of the Hampton boys and girls. 


never taken from the reservation. 
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This is her testimony: 
HAMPTON’S INDIAN STUDENTS AT HOME, 
BY HELEN w. LUDLOW. 


In this 
most practical of tests. So, therefore, must the cause of Indian education. 

First, there is the school test. Will Indians study? Can they learn? Hamp- 
ton answers with her hundred and forty Indian students, acquiring all the 
branches of elementary education through the medium ofa language itself the 
most difficult of their studies; with her thirty Indian members of the normal 
school keeping up with their En ing comrades inallits classes; with 
her nine Indian uates who have completed the full normal course, one of 
them contemplating a professional education, 

Then there is the industrial test. Will Indians work? Can they be broken 
into civilized pursuits? 

Hampton answers with her farms and work-rooms and training-shops, where 
Indian apprentices are working under white masters and side aie: with a 
race long trained to labor, as farmers, carpenters, harness-makers, blacksmiths, 
tinsmiths, shoemakers, printers, tailors, seamstresses, house-workers, producing 
— that stand the most impartial and inexorable of all tests, t of the 
mar! 

Thousands of visitors from every section of the country and from abroad have 
for the last six years seen the application of these tests of the school and indus- 
trial training in Indian education at poe: They are virtually, perhaps, no 


longer in question among intelligent people. 

T remains the home test—most practical, most important. crucial. Will the 
Indians stay civilized? Or is it true, as a Western paper feelingly puts it, that 
“the Indian boys and girls in our various institutions of learning show them- 
selves to be apt scholars, but the experience is that as soon as they are returned 
to 5 they don the blanket and return to the customs of their fathers 


mothers. 

Is this the “experience?” Hampton has no wish to work for a cause whose 
failure is a foregone conclusion; no right to ask for help in such a work. 

To study this and the general Indian question on the ground that the school 
itself and the friends of the red man might better know the actual facts about 
him I was sent out last July,and tthe summer in the West, visiting espe- 
cially the Sioux reservations in ota, from which most of our Indian students 
come, and where over a hundred of them, returned to their homes within the 
last five nag 93 oe now living. There, bao fess the answer should be found. 
And, when it is found, should it not be upon? 

In my exceedingly . which T wish could be as easily taken 
as the trip to Hampton by all who are honestly interested in the question, I vis- 
ited five agencies along the Missouri River in Dakota and one in Wisconsin, 
where were living seventy-three returned Indian students—twenty-seven youn; 
women and girls, forty-six young men and boys, who had been returned to their 
homes from pton at different times, from one to five years ago. Forty-five 
of these I saw myself, talking with them freely, and visiting most of their homes. 
Of all, I had se; and full accounts from ragents, missio! teachers, 
employers, and acquaintances. The agencies I visited were Yankton, Lower 
Brule, Crow Creek, Standing Rock, and Fort Berthold in Dakota—staying four 
to ten days at each, and two days at the Menomonee reservation in Wisconsin. 

This is the record, good and bad: 

Of the seventy-three, four and only four," don the blanket.” One of these is 
an epileptie girl, another a consumptive boy who was only a few months at 
Hampton, and in his weakness finds his accustomed dress the easiest—wearing 
his b ctas a white invalid would his dressing gown. The other two are 
goung women who, though not considered good material at Hampton, ought to 

now better, but have married in Indian style and gone back to Indian life. 


on CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me to interrrupt him 
ere? 


Mr. CUTCHEON. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. I do not know this lady 

Mr. CUTCHEON. She is a teacher at Hampton. 

Mr. CANNON. I donot knowhow many of these Indians, of whom 
she are employed by the Government, nor does she tell us; but 
as against her statements I submit, not ex parte statements, made not 
under the obligation of an oath, nor the statement of a party in inter- 
est, but the concurrent testimony, taken under oath, of witnesses at the 
agencies that these Indians, withoutexception, unless where they have 
been employed by the Government, have relapsed into barbarism. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Now, Mr. Chairman, I will proceed. Miss Lud- 
low further says: 


Four others are reported as “bad,” have done nothing criminal, and keep 
themselves in citizen's dress, but are lazy and troublesome,” their influence 
and example on the wrong side. Nineteen more have not had a continuously 
good record, but are doing fairly well now. One of them went back to his 

lanket for a time, but the influences of the new life were not wholly lost and 
have started him againinthe white man’s as great a witness to their power 
perhaps as could be given. 

Forty-six have done very well indeed—some of them very remarkably so— 
constantly since their return workingas they had opportunity; the boysat their 
trades, farming, or other manual labor, clerking or teaching; the girls as teach- 
ers or assistants in the schools, helping their parents or keeping house for them- 
selves, five having married since their return home. 

Forty-six out of seventy-three—would it bea bad proportion for the honor-roll 
of any white institution of learning?“ And to these may fairly be added six, 
who, after spending one or more years at home with a record, returned to 
school at their own desire, and were doing well there when I was at their homes. 
Three of the forty-six have since followed their example. 

Of the fifteen who have died at their homes, the only one who even partially 
returned to Indian garments did so because he was too weak to work for others, 
but pathetically begged to be buried like a white man in the citizen’s clothes 
sent him bya kind friend. One young man 1 to the temptations of a mil- 
itary camp and died in consequence; two others did not do continuously well. 
The rest did all as well as they had physical strength and opportunity, two of 
them very finely. 

I have not included in these figures the agnor of Cheyenne River, because I 
stopped there but a few hours, and obtained only a general instead of a detailed 
report, It was that the Hampton students are doing generally well. None 
have returned to camp life.” 

55 A ne and boys sent home in zuy to various agencies are also 
not includ: wenty-one of these I saw myself, or were reported to me as 
having gone to work and promising well. 


I pass now to what this lady says about the Indians at Lower Brule: 


AT LOWER BRULE. 


We shall sce what a Hampton Indian girl can be in her parent’s home—a home 
of the better class: helpful, cheerful, the main stay and quiet influence for good. 


Weshallsee, too, whata Hampton retvrned student can do for his Indian father— 
an old chief, 3 opposed to . he takes a manly stand for 

‘ht; shake his prej and change heart to work for education instead 

against it. We shall find one of the Hampton Indian families, father, mother, 
and boy, soon to move into the house built for them by the father who 
learned his trade at Hampton, and helped build his cottage there, 

[Here the hammer fell]. 

Mr. RYAN. I yield ten minutes more to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. CurcHEON]. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I thank the gentleman for his courtesy. I read 
further from this lady’s testimony: 

Among the twenty-two returned students, six girls and sixteen boys, we shall 
find the four re “bad and troublesome,” and two of those who have 
“returned to the blanket ”—of whom there were four out of seventy-three, you 
will remember. Of the rest, two are doing fairly well; “ twelve have done 
very well since their return, working, two as 


attending school or helping at home. The yo men who have just returned 
are also at work. One of them will return to the East 


completes 


well; three of 


grand- 
and told them: “If 


At Standing Rock let us first join our rejoicings with his four thousand Indians 
over the reappointment of their good "father ” Agent McLaughlin for another 
four years. It means to them a new lease of life and hope and progress; to us, 
some faith that public sentiment, and its servant the Government, are growing 
Who enough to recognize first-rate work, and leave it unspoiled by partisan 
politics. 

We hear only good reports from our sixteen Hampton boys and girls; even 
the three who seemed for atime on the wrong track are doing well; twoof 
them are married and settled. None have ever gone back to the blanket, and 
F this most interesti ha 

mong t many s. o! rogress on is most interestin, ney, T) 

it was natural that to me one: of the most interesting was a ttle white sobon: 
house on the edge of the camp of the late “hostiles,” part of Sitting Ball's 
band; a little white school-house with a belfry, and in the doorway two Hamp- 
ton girls standing to greet their unexpected : Rosa, ifed 
young teacher, and Frances, the smiling housekee 
pretty school-room and their tidy little menage. Idi 
that a Congressman prominent in Indian 1 tion was surprised by that sight 
of the results of Eastern education into t expression of his admiring con- 
viction, Well, this solves the Indian problem!“ 

Perhaps one of my distinguished friends here is the very Congress- 
man here referred to. 

Given such trained teachers in such a school-house to every thirty Indian chil- 
dren on the reservations, and how — will the solution take? 

Another Hampton girl is her husband's assistant teacher in a school for eighty 
on a remote part of the reservation between two farming settlements, one of 
them from Sitting Bull's band, scattered out on their separate farms under the 
agent’s wise encouragement. 

Of the young men, one has married a daughter of old Sitting Bull, but instead 
of living on his rich father-in-law, as he might, oy he his wife by his Sorpen: 
ter's trade learned at Hampton, Another, with his wife and fine little boy, 
lives at the agency in charge of the Government stables, is accumulating stock 
of his own, and doing well in every way. Two are blacksmiths, two herders ; 
one little fellow of fourteen, whom we hated to part with at Ham; „we fin 

utting up his cows for the night. He takes care of his mother’s with his 

ired man, and is the head of the family. The new-comers all went to work at 
once in the harvest-field. Four from this “rem i have voluntarily gone to Ham P- 
ton a second time fora further course of training. The desire for education 
so wide awake and eager on this reservation that the pressure of applicants for 
Hampton was greater than could be responded to this fall. It wo have been 
easy to bring on thirty or more at once. 

Now, I submit that the statements which I have read from the re- 
port of this lady who went upon these reservations, who visited the 
agencies, saw these boys and girls and talked with them, are not in 
harmony with the statement of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAN- 
NON] that he could not find a single one of all the students of these 
schools that had not gone back tothe blanket. Thereis a discrepancy. 


f . Certainly not. 

Mr. CANNON. Vet his remarks have that effect when he makes me 
occupy the broad position that he has just stated. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I read the gentleman’s remarks at the beginning, 
so that I had my text. 

Mr. CANNON. I did not happen to be here when the gentleman 
read my remarks; but my statement was (as my remarks must have 
shown, if the gentleman read the whole of them) that we failed to find 
a single one of all these students that had not gone back to the blanket 
or barbarism, except where the Government gave them employment. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Except a few ” is the gentleman’s language. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman in his remarks just now appeared to 


ignore the exception I had made. 
Mr. CUTCHEON. The exception seems to take in pretty nearly all 
except four. 


Mr. CANNON. The gentleman if he had inquired would have found 
that in every instance referred to in thestatements he has read, includ- 
ing that of Rosa Bareface and the carpenter who married Sitting Bull’s 
daughter, these people are under the pay of the Government, are sus- 
tained by the agency, either at the agency or within half a mile of it, 
and the Indian police and the Army are there to give them support. 


1886. 


Mr.CUTCHEON. Thegentleman’s statement was broadly in the fol- 
lowing words: 


We could not find that there was one student of all the hundreds educated at 
Carlisle or Hampton, or in any of the schools off the reservations, but had gone 
back to savage life in eray short time, except a few who were employed by the 
Government of the United States. 


Mr. CANNON. And so I say now. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. The few“ amount to sixty-nineout of seventy- 
three. Out of seventy-three that have come from Hampton but four 
have gone back to savage life. 

Mr. CANNON. Does that include all that these schools have turned 
out? 

Mr. CUTCHEON. All that have gone from Hampton. 

Mr. CANNON. I spoke of Carlisle, Hampton, and the other schools. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I have not the figures in regard to Carlisle; I 

to have them before I get through with the discussion. 
r. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me right here? 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. Has the gentleman taken into consideration the 
many schools—the Lincoln Institute and others all over the country 
that have been educating these children even before the Carlisle school 
was established? 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I saidat the beginning of my remarks that I was 
8 with facts and figures to only the Hampton school. 

hope to have information in regard to others before we get through 
with this debate. 

I read further from the testimony of this same lady: 

This completes the list of Hampton's returned students whom I saw or heard 
from in ota, Of the four young men at the Menomonee agency in Wiscon- 
sin, three of whom I talked with, two have not done continuo! as well as 
they ht but for the temptation to drink, though both have worked well at 
times, other has always been industrious, One, who completed the nor- 
mal course at Hamptom, one of its first Indian graduates in 1882, I heard teach 
three classes very successfully. It was far better work than I have heard from 
some white ers. I felt proud of our Hampton boy. 

Two or three questions remain to be answered. 

“If Eastern. education is so effective, why not send all the Indian children to 
Eastern schools, and give up those of the cies? Why not at least keep all 
who do go East and never return them to the dangers of reservation life?’ 

To the first question the sufficient answer is, you can not; the bulk of the 
work will always have to be done in the West. Of the forty-one thousand Indian 
children of school age, it can not be ex, that over five thousand can be edu- 
ee off the reservations; perhaps not over fifteen hundred east of the Missis- 

ITS for the second, you would not get any children, with the consent of their 

for such a purpose; and, if it were ble, would it be desirable? The 


Great ndian parents for their children is the stron it seems to me the 
best—traitin their character, Call it 


hold one can have on them. It seems to me, rather, a . means 

are o will yield to the 
ip-life—some would fall before those of civilized society—but 
the influence of those who take a bold stand for the right, like young Medicine 
Bull at Lower Brule, or who live simply honest, industrious lives, as so man: 
of our returned students have been able to do, can not be calculated. And, it 
seems to me, there is a reflex influence for good in such a life for others, that a 
life of mere consideration of one’s own advantage will miss. 


We had a little colloquy here the other day in regard to the day 
schools. This is what Miss Ludlow says in regard to the day schools: 


The dayschool and boarding school right 8 e = influence upon 
England ool-house has on an Eastern 


does 

to which he can ally himself for support and 

2 n progres 
and gth. 

Then why not educate all in the West, and save transportation?“ 

The answer to that is easy, too. In the first place, there are not such facilities in 
the Western schoo! ially for normal and industrial training—as Eastern 
ones afford, even counti out the t educational influence of travel and 
contact with Eastern civil ion. If there were such facilities, irregularity of 
attendance and the absence of good home influence would make them of less 
avail, Strong confirmation of this statement comes just as I write in a letter 
from a missionary among the Pi-Utes of Nevada, requesting admission for a 
promising Indian boy at ton. He says: 

We have schools here at the reservation, but it is not advisable for him to 
attend, as they are not as good as the public schools, and, being constantly in 
~ ort of the tribe, he unavoidably would grow up full of Indian notions,” 

e : 
“T have been among these Indians for three years and have reached two con- 


usions; 
First. These people can be best civilized by educated teachers of their own. 
Second. Those teachers must be educated outside of reservation schools, such 
as those with which Iam py lagen yee 
In the second place, the education of Indians at Eastern schools is needed to 
educate white public sentiment at the East. While there is no thinning out of 
the Western schools, and every child brought East is a clear gain in Indian edu- 
cation, this impulse to Eastern public sentiment has done more than an 
else to help the general cause of Indian education and elvilization. very 
school at the agencies—Government or mission—has felt its lift. Asithas been 
ut: It is not too much to say that every child on the reservations has shared 
directly the benefit of the Eastern schools.” 


I have not time to read further from what Miss Ludlow has written, 
but I wish to read the testimony of another well-known lady, Miss 
Elaine Goodale, also of the Hampton Institute, in regard to the civil- 
ization of these Indian tribes. Bhe was among these people and also 
spent months in the Northwest among the Dakota Sioux. She says: 


There are hundreds of Indians on almost ev agency, living on and culti- 
vating tire land, who ought to receive titles, properly protected for a certain num- 
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ber of years. Anofficial survey is greatly needed, and allotments should be made 
atoncetoall who desire them. Isaw moststriking evidences of general p: 


in civilization at the mission settlement before mentioned, 65 miles ve 


River Six these were wild blanket. ; now 
they are li in comfortable log houses cultivating farms of from 5 to 15 
acres each, cut! one to several hundred dollars’ worth of hay, wearin 
citizen's , and most have accepted C ity. They are near! self 


There is an example of what education has done for the Cheyenne 
River Indians—not solely the education of the school-house, but also 
the education of the missionary, who brings with him the Christian 
home and sets it down in the midst of the Indians, teaching them the 
household arts, teaching them how to carry on a civilized home. More 
is to be accomplished in this way, I grant, than by the school book; 
but I am illustrating the fact that what we want is the immediate con- 
tact of civilization with these Indians, so that they can see civilization 
progressing before their eyes, see how Christian women live, how they 
provide for their families and bring up their children. 

I read one farther quotation: 

The educational problem, than which nothing can be more important, was 
studied by me in the light of school work at all the agencies. A curious sort of 
logic seems to prevail Sp Sgairne schools among the Indians, Itis 
said that they are not doing their work perfectly, and consequently that we 
do not need any more of them. The truth is, that the system of reservation 
schools is not a atall, buta series of disconn ex ments. The 
agent should not have entire responsibility for the school work at his ney, 
not so much because he is likely to abuse his trust by the appointment of incom- 

ut relatives, as because the schools need more time, thought, attention, than 

e can by any possibility give. y A E 5 


I visited six apeo boarding schools, four of which impressed me as very 
creditable; in two discipline and general management were particularly 
fine. Theinferior teaching is the weakest point. These positions offer few in- 
ducements to first-rate teachers, 


As to the day school, she says: 
The day school in the Indian vi is, to my mind, the most important and 


the most neglected pointin the whole field. Its contact with Indian life is closer 
than that of any other; its influence is great and ought to be greater than it is, 
And again she says: 

It may easily be seen that the benefit of all this to the community is not to be 
measured by the average attendance in school or by the proficiency of the 
children in mental arithmetic or the Third Reader. It is their object-lesson in 
civilization. The neatly-kept rooms, the neatly-d teacher, the regular 
—.— countless details are seen and studied aud more or less unconsciously 


That is the strong point in the day school, that it is an object-lesson 
in civilization’’ planted in the midst of the Indians. Miss Goodale 
truly says: 

There is no time to be lost in fulfilling our promises to the Sioux and estab- 
. — good day schools, under eompetent general supervision, in every Indian 


Of the Cheyenne River Mission school she says: 


The success of the school among the Indians may be inferred from the fact 
that there were eighty applicants this year when only forty can be admitted. 


By treaty with the Sioux people we are obliged to furnish one school- 
house and one teacher for every thirty children of school age of this 
great Sioux Nation, numbering 30,000. We have not done it. It is 
said to be impracticable. Ido not know there is anything impracti- 
cable about it. Certainly it would be a beneficent thing if we could 
carry out that treaty as we are bound by our contract to do. 

If we could set down in each Indian community one ‘‘little white 
school-house with a belfry” and a bell summoning daily the children to 
this interesting and beautiful ‘‘ object-lesson’’ in civilization it were 
a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Subsequently Mr. CurcHEON was granted leave to publish with his 
remarks the following telegram: 

CARLISLE, PA., March 17, 1886. 
Hon. B. M. CUTCHEON, 


Howse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. : 
Letter just received. We have returned to forty-five tribes four hundred and 
thirty-eight pupils. I have received information that thirty-four are now em- 
loyed as ras arra &e., in pe ate Bares other schools; that forty-two are work- 
ng for Government at ; that twenty-seven are farming for ves; 
that fifty-six are attending agency or other schools as pupils; that nine are 
employed as clerksin thestores; forty-one ee asdoingnothing. Sixty- 
three have died. Of the balance I have no n information, but know thata 
proportion are employed as scouts and school began 

„ 1879, we have had one thousand and forty-one students. Of these 1 
have sent into families hereabouts, for longer or shorter periods, seven hun- 
dred and i 8 all tribes; twenty-four being Apaches andafull 
proportion being Sioux, Kiowas, Comanches, Cheyennes, and others of the so- 
called “bad tribes.” Only seven of this whole number have charged with 
criminal conduct. We always require that unsatisfactory pupils be returned to 
the school. Forty-two were so returned. Eighty-four are out at present. 
These attend school among the whites, and are mainly in excess of the number 

8 for, and without material cost to the Government. 
his system qualifies for a change from tribal and reservation life to that of a 
citizen, and the desire for it. Scarcely a student but is able to take care 
of himself or herself among a civilized people at the end of their five years’ 
course. So far as my somewhat extended information goes, the committee's 
visits to agencies seem to have been of the briefest character. I invited and 
urged Mr. Holux to bring his committee to Carlisle. He made two promises 
that he would do so, but he did not. It would seem important that the coroner 
should at least view the co I have read the speeches of Mr. Cannon and 
Mr. HoLMAN and others , and trust that the committee will furnish the 


licemen. Since 
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minutest report, with names of witnesses and evidence taken. Looking at the 


sheep alone, the best institutions in the world will stand condemned. It 
is the m P..... EA roa prety Dayne wl i 
raded in the morning papers, and not the work of the 800,000 non: - 


zens., 

In regard to the cost of Carlisle as compared to agency boarding-schools, see 
on page 30, near top, this year’s report of Indian schools dent, that 
the per capita cost per month of agency boardin; ools is $14.55, or $174.60 per 


annum, gress gave us last $175 Our work continues and 
the training goes on the full N * 


their children to camp for two or three mon 
the tribes, The industrial ms and examples are at the minimum, and the 
whole tendency is to co) date, unify, and strengthen the tribes as such and 
create petty nations, ns Choctaw, Creek, Ke, Here, with a great mixture of 
tribes and surrounded by civilization, that feeling is broken up, and we educate 
in loyalty to the Government and individual manhood, which would continue 
and grow on to perfection in proper soil. Citizenship and industry are the great 
influences here, while, per contra, there is no place in the United States where cit- 
izenship and industry are ata greater discount than upon an Indian reservation. 
The million dollars the Indian Commissioner recommends for education this 


year is objected to. I hear nothing outside of Congress that warrants the views 

exp! . Itought to be two millions for next year, The beneficence of one 

man (Stephen Girard) gives near 22 annually for the education and sup- 
ess 


port of eleven to twelve hundred lads from the slums of Philadelphia, 
who have no such claims upon him as the helpless Indian youths have upon the 
United States. Turn on all the light and the most competent and e enced 

you can, both here and all over the field, and you will adopt 
enough to release the Indian quickly from his ignorance and reser- 


R. H. PRATT, Capt. and Supt. 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to participate in the gen- 
eral debate on this bill, simply because the discussion of the Indian pol- 
icy, it seems to me, would popi have been more appropriate on a bill 
which itis supposed will soon be brought before the House for its consid- 
eration and action relative to the Sioux reservation. Sofar as the pro- 
visions of the pending bill are concerned there is not much room for 
discussion or controversy. ‘The bill, in the light of existing policy, of 
existing treaty and existing law, has been, it seems to me, intelligently 
and wisely prepared in the main. I take the liberty to express this 

udgment because, as the older members of the House well know, I 
ve been charged with the duty of assisting in the preparation of the 
Indian appropriation bill during the last fouryears. During that time 
I was ratheran enthusiastic advocate of the policy of educating Indian 
children in the centers of civilization, and at all times urged liberal ap- 
propriations for that purpose. 

During the last summer I was charged with others by this House 
with the duty of investigating this question, among others, om the res- 
ervations themselves, and we dischai that duty as far as it was 
practicable for us to do so. I did not a single instance, in all our 
investigation, of any Indian child who had been educated in any of the 
centers of civilization who had returned to his home who had not also 
returned to the condition of barbarism in which his tribe was at the 
time he returned, except those only who were sustained and held up by 
having been given employment by the Federal Government, : 

And with all due respect to my friend from Michigan [Mr. Curcu- 
EON] I have this to say to him. I think he will not find a single in- 
stance in the cases to which he has called the attention of the House 
where the child has sustained himself after having returned to his tribe, 
except where he has been given employment, and thereby has been 
sustained and held up by the Federal Government. I was compelled 
on that investigation to change my mind touching the policy of in- 
structing Indian children in the centers of civilization. Youlifted them 
rapidly, suddenly, from the very lowest depths of barbarism to the 
highest plane of our civilization. You isolated them from all their 
kindred, from all their original barbarous surroundings. You placed 
them in a position where they were surrounded only by the Anglo- 
Saxon civilization which we all enjoy and of whick we boast us being 
the highest that exists. They maderapid progress. They made prog- 
ress which was a marvel to all of us, and I do not mean to say that 
the money which was thus expended was injudiciously or unwisely ex- 
pended. It illustrated to the American people everywhere in their own 
midst the capacity of the Indian for advancement, for development, 
for in civilization. It demonstrated the fact that he is capable 
of that development which shall give to him and his people a fair de- 
gree at least of Anglo-Saxon civilization. And in that respect creating 
a conviction of that kind everywhere, it has been useful in solving the 
great question of the civilization of the Indians. But beyond that I 
have seen no satisfactory results. 

When his education has been thus completed amidst the best civiliza- 
tion we have, in schools to which we send our own children, where 
he enjoys all the aeie oo all of the luxuries, if you please, of our 
own civilization, you hurl him down with violence into the very depths 
of the barbarism from which you took him. 

Heis thereimmediately surrounded by influences of a degrading char- 
acter. If there is no employment given him by the Government, and 
if the white man does not take him by the hand and hold him up, if he 
does not have thisassistance and thisaid, the rude hand of barbarism seizes 
him and drags him down in every instance. He returns to his tribe, 
to his people, to the barbarism from which you took him, and the re- 
05 is he derives no benefit from the education which you have given 


But not so when you educate him properly in the midst of the tribal 


surroundings. There his daily progress is watched with interest by the 


tribe, and all of the beneficial influences of civilization shed their light 
not only over the child who is being educated, tending to elevate him, 
but lifts up the tribe to a greater or less extent in every instance. The 
tribe becomes accustomed to the elevation you give to the child, and 
when he finally returns to his tribe there is no shock, no sudden 
no rude awakening to conditions and influences with which he and his 
people are not already familiar. He returns to surroundings which have 
n elevated to some extent by the efforts to elevate him, for the edu- 
cation of the child has to some extent lifted the barbarism from the 
parent and from the tribe itself, and he finds no difficulty in maintain- 
ing the standard to which he has been trained. 

I do not care now, sir, to pursue this subject further than to say that 
I will go as far as the farthest in making appropriations for the indus- 
trial education of the Indian children upon the reservations, I believe 
no more powerful agency can be employed to civilize the Indian and 
to educate his children. 

The schools we have already established at Government expense, 
Carlisle, Salem, Genoa, Chilocco, and Haskell Institute, it is perhaps 
well to maintain, but I do not think it advisable to establish others 
remote from the reservations. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I suppose you would educate them in the Eng- 
lish language, would you not? 

Mr. RYAN. Yes, sir; I would. 3 

I believe that labor and the education of the children should always 
go hand in hand; and when they go hand in hand in the presence of 
the Indian tribes they have a powerful influence in civilizing and ele- 
vating the Indian people. 

I wish now to call the attention of the House for a moment to the 
views of one who has had long experience among the Indians as an ed- 
ucator, and who impressed favorably the entire committee. I shall 
read a portion of the testimony of this man who has been a missionary 
among the Indians for a long period of time. We found him engaged 
in his Christian work at the Pine Ridge agency among the Sioux In- 
dians, and thought him as intelligent and as clear upon the subject of 
Indian education as any gentleman with whom we came in contact 
during all our summer work. He says in reference to this subject: 


SCHOOLS ON AND SCHOOLS OFF RESERVATIONS, 


the 

m it al to the en 
ought, and almost of accurate remembrance of the life which 
their own people are living at home, and to which they themselves must retarn 
when their school by bes over, my opinion is, that the preference should be 
strongly in favor of agency school. As supplemen: to the work done by 
agency schools,and as a means for giving opportunities for higher culture and 
more 338 training to Loe of agency schools who ve themselves 
capable and desirous of it, I think the schools in the midst of civilization will 
accom; a most useful work; but without the preliminary work done by the 
camp day school, and theagency school, will accomplish very little in 
permanent results, and tend rather to discourage the few who are educated at 
them than to elevate the whole people by the influence which such pu will 
be able to exert when they return to their homes. Pupils educated in the midst 
of their own ple, and in the face of the old life which we‘endeavor to induce 
them to abandon. are subject tono shock ord intment in going out from the 
schools to the camps and to take up again their life in their ere homes, and 
5 that account, much stronger to maintain the standard they have acquired 
under the influence of their teachers. On the other hand, those who are edu- 
cated at schools in centers of civilization are comparatively weak when suddenly 
returned among their own people, and, so far as I have been enabled to observe, 
have but little moral cow to maintain the standard acquired, and, exercising 
but little influence among the masses, tend rather to fall back themselves into the 
old ways utterly dispirited. It is but natural that it should be so, and unless 


strong and active ci ing influences are kept constantly upon the peo- 
ple in their homes and nuclei of civilization formed to which these pupils can 
return and draw stren for the 


the work put upon them in those schools w. 
most part, fade outand lost as water poured upon the sand, 

That is in accord with the testimony of every intelligent educator we 
met in the Indian country. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. What is the name of this witness? 

Mr. RYAN. The witness to whom I referred is Rev. William J, 
Cleveland. Now a word in regard to the day schools. While I do not 
mean to be understood as saying that the day school is a total failure 
I do mean to be understood as saying that the money we expend for 
day schools could generally be more profitably expended by using it for 
industrial schools on the reservations. 

The day school has no attraction for the child of the savage. It should 
be borne in mind that members of the Indian tribes that are uncivilized 
send their children to school reluctantly; and therefore it has been 
found impracticable, in almost all cases, to maintain a day school among 
such tribes of Indians in any degree of efficiency. And before, in my 
judgment, day schools should be maintained to any extent civilization 
in the tribes ought to proceed so far that there should be an inclination 
on the part of the parents to educate their children. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. RYAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I would like to ask the gentleman if he makes 
this as a universal statement as to the day schools, or merely as a gen- 
eral statement. 

Mr. RYAN. I thought I had qualified my statements by saying 
that among the wilder tribes I think the day school is almost a to 
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failure; that in order to maintain a day school with any degree of effi- 
ciency there must be such a degree of civilization in the tribe as has 
created a desire on the part of parents to educate their children. I 
do not refer to industrial schools; these are a grand success on all res- 
ervations. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. May I call the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that in that community of which I spoke on the Cheyenne River, 
which consisted six years ago of blanket Indians, last season they had 
twice as many applications for admission—and this was a mission 
school not a United States school—as it was possible for them to re- 
ceive or accommodate? It is a matter, therefore, rather of administra- 
tion, I apprehend, than otherwise. 

Mr. RYAN. It may be a matter of administration, to some extent. 
The methods employed in administration may be judicious or they may 
be unwise. However, the school you refer to is, I think, an industrial 
school. And the point I have to make is this: That you have to beget 
a desire on the part of parents to educate their children before they will 
send them to a day school. Where the child may at will go and come 
the tendency among the wilder tribes is to encourage the children to 
stay away, and itis frequently the case that the parents go and take 
them out, and usually the child goes to school, if at all, so irregularly 
as to do it little or no good. 

Now I want to say one word, Mr. Chairman, upon another question 
that has cropped out in this discussion and which relates perhaps more 
particularly to the Indian policy. That we have arrived at a period when 
the Congress of the United States ought to act promptly upon the idea 
that there must be a change of policy can not, it seems to me, be ques- 
tioned. We have been pursuing a policy for many years which has had 
a tendency to keep the Indian in his present savage and barbarous con- 
dition rather than to lift him up to a plane of independence. 

The policy has been to feed the Indian to keep him from fighting, 
whereas it ought also to have for its object his early preparation for 
self-support and the preservation of his manhood. Take, for instance, 
our treaty with the Sioux Indians—to my mind a most unwise treaty, 
prejudicial to the civilization of the Indian as any treaty that was ever 
made, so far as I have any knowledge of treaties. You provide in that 
treaty a certain amount of rations for each Indian. Thé provision is 
ample and more than ample. It is, to say the least of it, more than 
many of the hard-working people in this country enjoy. Then you say 
in the same treaty to them, You shall have in addition to such sub- 
sistence a premium of $10 a year for roaming and hunting; you who 
engage in agriculture shall have a premium of $20 a head.“ The pre- 


mium of $20 a head I can understand. It was designed to stimulate’ 


these Indians to engage in agriculture. But I never could quite under- 
stand why the Government should provide amply to feed an Indian 
and then in addition to that pay him $10 per annum to roam and hunt. 
The policy that hires these savages to roam and hunt at acompensation 
of $10 capita and their subsistence besides would seem the very 
acme of national folly. 

Now, you expect those men to engage in agriculture. What incentive 


have they? In the first place there is not one of them who has a spot. 


of God's green earth he can call his own; not one. He does not know but 
the ground he cultivates to-day or to-morrow may be the ground tilled 
by another next year. He engages in agriculture only just enough to 
oblige the Great Father, just enough to enable the agent to make an 
encouraging report. He reasons: What do I want to raise crops for? 
The Great Father is bound by treaty to give me my corn and cattle, 
and everything I need?“ If you furnish him a market for what he 
produces he would have some incentive; but in violation of your treaty 
obligation yon deny him such market. 

Now, I want to call your attention to the testimony upon this sub- 
ject of the gentleman to whose testimony upon Indian education I called 
the attention of the House a moment ago. 

In reply to a question by Mr. RYAN, Mr. Cleveland stated: 


nona a market for, or in purchasing from them itself, their extra produce. If 
the In 


them, 


herd- 
ey can do,a es 
portion of them are quite eager to avail themselves of any 1 w 
offers. A very important consideration in this connection is they receive 
cash for all work done. This disposition to earn money is growing among 


Mr. LONG. Is not that high evidence of a tendency toward civili- 
zation? 

Mr. RYAN. Les, it is high evidence, undoubtedly, of a disposition 
to advance, and ought to be encouraged; but when the methods of the 
Government embarrass and repress it, then I say there ought to be a 
change of policy. My own idea is that we have arrived at a period 
when we can give to almost every Indian in the land his own home 
without power of alienation fora generation or two. It is said by some 
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that there are tribes not fit for that; but I do not believe there are 
many such. I believe the time has come when civilization bas pressed 
the Indian so far back, and is threatening to push him rapidly farther 
and farther toward the setting sun, that if we would protect him at all 
we must give him an indefeasible title to a spot which he can call his 
own absolu and to which no one else can have any claim. Then 
what he acquires beyond that must be acquired by his industry and 
his thrift. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Iam with you there. 

Mr. RYAN. The Indian Territory is no exception. The principle 
should apply toall the reservations, whereveritis practicable. Thereare, 
perhaps, some where it is not, but they are the exceptions. At the last 
session of this whole subject was exhaustively discussed on 
this floor. Civilization had already pressed upon all sides against the 
Indian Territory, and invasions had been repeatedly made by persons 
who claimed that they had a right under existing law to go into that 
portion of the Territory called Oklahoma, but who, perhaps, were mis- 
taken. This impression seems to have arisen from the fact that the 
Government had bought and paid for it. 

Atall events, the Army of the United States had to be employed again 
and again to keep them out and to protect the Indian in his rights. 
After that discussion here it seemed to be the judgment of Congress that 
the time had come for taking measures to secure the Indian in his right 
and to open that territory to white settlement. I offered an amendment 
to the appropriation bill, which was adopted, authorizing the President 
of the United States to negotiate with three of the civilized tribes—the 
Seminoles, the Creeks, and the Cherokees—for what is known as the 
Cherokee outlet and Oklahoma. For some reason, which was doubt- 
less satisfactory to the President, whose motives I do not call in ques- 
tion at all, no commission was appointed and no step was taken to exe- 
cutethatlaw. A fewdaysagowhen my friend from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER] 
was discussing this bill in a most interesting way I asked him some 
questions which he chose to as having a partisan character. In 
fact, however, I did notask him any question with a view to impugning 
the good faith, the purity of purpose, or the motives of any Senator or 
of any executive officer, but simply to remind him that the present ad- 
ministration seems, from his own standpoint, to be about as grievously 
at fault in this matter as the last one which he had so bitterly de- 
nounced on the stump. I do not myself believe that anything of a par- 
tisan character can legitimately enter into this discussion. 

In the course of the debate here it was maintained that there were 
many reasons why the President did not execute that law. One gen- 
tleman urged that the execution of it mightirritate the Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes, who never claimed any sort of interest in any of the lands 
referred to. The Secretary of the Interior, for whose ability and purity 
of character I have a profound respect, has urged another reason which 
I think can not be regarded as sufficient. The substance of his reason 
is that because some men had gone into that territory and were threat- 
ening to enter it again, as he thought unlawfully, he did not propose 
to be bulldozed. In other words, hedid not deem it good policy toat- 
tempt such negotiations, although Congress had so directed, simply be- 
cause there were parties threatening to go into that territory and make 
settlement and establish homes for themselves. I do not think that 
can be regarded as a sufficient reason, whether the provisions of the law 
were mandatory or not. It was urged here that the provisions of the 
law were not mandatory, but left the matter entirely in the discretion 
of the President, and that he was at liberty to determine whether he 
should enter upon the negotiation or not; but, Mr. Chairman, I have 
always understood it to be the rule that when Congress authorizes the 
President to do a thing that is equivalent to a command, because, out 
of respect to the Executive, mandatory language is never employed. 
Do gentlemen understand that when Congress expressly authorizes the 
Chief Executive to do à particular thing, and does not expressly pro- 
vide that he may exercise his discretion in the matter, he may set up 


ught | his own will and judgment against the will of the people duly ex- 


under constitutional forms? 

Gentlemen do not want us tothink that, [know. Iam sure the Presi- 
dent of the United States would wish to be delivered from friends who 
urged such a defense. 

It was argued by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. ROGERS] that, 
so far as the Cherokee outlet is concerned, the Cherokee Nation had a 
lawful right to lease the same to white men, subject only to the right of 
the United States to take possession of any portion of this territory atany 
time forthesettlement offriendly Indians. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas is the only lawyer who, having given the subject one 
moment’s thought, has ever reached any such conclusion. On this 
point he is directly in conflict with the legal judgment of the present 
administration, as well as that of past administrations, and in my view 
he is also squarely in conflict with the express provisions of the law. If 
the Cherokee Nation has a right to lease for one year any portion of that 
Cherokee outlet ceded by them to the Government for certain purposes 
in 1866—if ihe Cherokee Nation has a right to make a lease for a year, 
or two years, subject only to the right of the Government to enter upon 
the land for thespecific purpose stated in the treaty, then it has a right to 
cover that vast body of land with leases for any purpose under heaven, 
for an indefinite period. 
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Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. It has done that. 


Mr. RYAN. Certainly; it is already covered by leases; but I am 
talking about the right to doit. If they have a right to do that, then 
they can lawfully make a lease which will shut out settlement in that 
territory for all time to come, unless the Government chooses to locate 
friendly Indians there; and everybody knows that the Government 
chooses to do no such thing. 

But the gentleman seemed rather weak in that position when he said, 
in EK Y to a question of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER], 
that the Attorney-General had not decided that the Government had a 
right to put off these cattle-men, even if they were there as trespassers; 
and in reply to another question, he said: ‘‘Give the President the law, 
and he will put them out’’—I think he said in sixty days. He was 
going to make short work of it! 

[Here the hammer fell]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. RYAN. Can I have just a few moments more? 

Mr. WELLBORN. I would gladly accommodate the gentleman, but 
under the order of the House the time for debate was limited peremp- 
pay f I will endeavor to compress my remarks as much as possible, 
and if I should have any time remaining I will gladly give it to the 
gentleman, But in justice to what I desire to say I can not yield fur- 
ther time now, though I would be delighted to do so if I could. 

Mr. CANNON. I will ask unanimous consent that the time for gen- 
eral debate be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House has fixed the hour at which the de- 
bate shall close, and the Committee of the Whole has no power to 

it. 


i 

Mr. STORM. When will that time expire? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has expired. 

Mr. BURROWS. Is it the [purpose of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. WELLBoRN] to conclude the consideration of this bill to-night ? 

Mr. RYAN. If it would not be objectionable to the gentleman from 
Texas or pishar de I would like permission to proceed perhaps about 
ten minutes without any encroachment on the time of the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope there will be no objection to that. 

Mr. WELLBORN. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. RYAN. Not more than ten or fifteen minutes. 

Mr. WELLBORN. I shall be compelled to object to any extension 
of the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee of the Whole has no power to 
change the order made by the House. 

Mr. CANNON. Would it be in order to move that the committee 
rise so that the House may extend the time ? 

The CHAIRMAN. That motion would be in order. 

Mr. WELLBORN. When the House adopted the order limiting de- 
bate the motion to reconsider was laid on the table, so that even inthe 
House the order could not be rescinded. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is a question for the House. Of course 
the motion that the committee rise isin order. Does the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] insist on the motion? 

Mr. CANNON. Will the ir inform me whether the motion to 
reconsider the order made by the House was laid on the table? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair is informed that it was. 

_Mr. CANNON. Well, I will at any rate move that the committee 
rise. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. BURROWS, Will the gentleman from Texas now respond to 
the inquiry I made a while ago, whether it is his purpose to conclude 
the consideration of this bill to-night ? 

Mr. WELLBORN. I willstateto the gentleman from Michigan that 
it is my purpose to conclude the general debate as soon as possible, and 
then I shall press the consideration of the bill under the five-minute 
rule to as late an hour this evening as the patience of the House will 
allow. Whether we shall reach a conclusion to-night Iam unable to 
say. 
Air. WELLBORN. Mr. Chairman, when I called up this bill for 
consideration a few daysago my purpose was not to engage in any gen- 
eral debate that might be precipitated on it, and I baits, p now depart 
from the purpose then formed were it not for certain unjust criticisms 
and attacks made on the bill, which I can not and will not suffer to 
pass unchallenged. My remarks of course will be of a desultory char- 
acter, because responsive strictly to these criticisms and attacks. 

I shall first give attention to the remarks of my colleague [Mr. 
THROCKMORTON], and I do so because it seems he is the only person on 
this floor who has undertaken to makea general assault along the whole 
line against this bill. 

The first criticism made by the gentleman from Texas I find near the 
beginning of his speech, and it is in this language: 

In common with many others I had hoped with a change in the administratio: 


n 
of the Government there would be a change in tothe ément of the 
me manage: 


On the ä there is a decided increase in a direction not made obligatory 
by any treaty stipulation and justified by no good results, I allude to the in- 
creased provisions of the bill for educational purposes, 


Now, Mr. Chairman, in opposition to this statement of the gentle- 
man from T I shall do nothing more than place the facts of the 
situation before the committee. The amount carried by this bill is, in 
round numbers, five million and a half of dollars, being $274,000 less 
than the bill of the last year. The increase to which the gentleman 
from Texas alludes, that of educational items, is $14,350. Yet the 
gentleman emphasizes the slight increase for educational purposes, and 
utterly ignores the large reduction of $274,000 in the aggregate of the 
bill. 

Leaving out of count the small increase in the educational appropria- 
tions, the reduction in the bill is $299,000 as compared with the bill 
of last year, while the increase to which the gentleman refers is only 
$14,350. And yet he says that there is no marked or distinctive 
change in the reduction of expenditures, but, on the contrary, a de- 
cided increase in a direction not warranted by treaty stipulation,” &c. 

All I ask is that the intelligent representatives who constitute this 
great presence will take the facts of the situation and compare them 
with the statement of the gentleman from Texas, and then each for 
himself draw his own conclusion. 

The next criticism of the gentleman from Texas on the bill relates to 
the Indian agencies. He says he would reduce these agencies by abol- 
ishing some and consolidating others. After this redaction has been 
effected he would then detail officers from the Army to act as Indian 
agents. If the gentleman from Texas will examine Title XXVIII of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States he will find there is a general 
provision that the President may in his discretion appoint any military 
officer to discharge the duties of an Indian agent. To incorporate in 
this bill a peremptory provision that an Indian agent shall be taken 
from the Army would be a manifest change of existing law; and I am 
sure my colleague from Texas is not so unfamiliar with the rules of the 
House as not to know that a provision changing existing law is out of 
order on a general appropriation bill. 

Mr. THROCKMORTON. Will the gentleman permit me to inter- 
rupt him? 

Mr. WELLBORN. Certainly. 

Mr. THROCKMORTON. I wish to say that nowhere in the remarks 
I submitted the other day did I presume this bill could be amended in 
that respect. I only suggested that in the future the Indian policy 
should be corrected by some bill for that purpose. But I said nowhere 
it was to be done in this bill. 

Mr. WELLBORN. That is a sufficient answer then to the House of 
the criticism in this respect the gentleman has made on this particular 
bill. 

But I can not permit the gentleman’s criticism on this question to 
pass unchallenged. I enter an earnest but emphatic protest inst 
his proposition to detail Army officers to perform the duties of civil life. 
But I do not believe with the gentleman from Texas, that Army officers 
are better qualified for the duties of Indian agents than men drawn from 
civil life. True, many of them have had experience with the Indians, 
as suggested by the gentleman, but has not this experience been in fight- 
ing them in the field rather than in managing and directing them as 
is the custom at Indian agencies. Intelligence, integrity, and firmness, 
I take it, ure the leading qualities necessary to make an efficient agent. 
Find these qualities combined in a man in civil liſe and give him a few 
months experience with the Indians and he will make as or bet- 
ter agent than an Army officer. Besides, I believe in confining Army 
officers strictly to their appropriate Army spheres. If there is a redun- 
dancy of officers in the Army, this would be an excellent reason for 
reducing their number but not for placing them in positions which 
should de properly and rightfully filled by civilians. Besides, expe- 
rience has shown that the management of Indian affairs under Army 
officersis far more extrav: t than undercivilians. Anotableinstance 
of this, I am advised by the Indian Office, is presented by this bill. 
The Arapaho and Cheyenne agency is in charge of an Army officer, who 
is a gentleman of superior in nce, an officer of fine military attain- 
ments, and in every respect a true soldier. Yet, I am told by the same 
authority, that this is one of the most, if not the most, extravagant 

cies in the whole service. In the very nature of things it does not 
seem to me that military education would develop those qualities nec- 
essary to an economic administration of civil affairs. 

I have before me an interesting speech on the question of detailing 
Army officers for civil duties from one of the most illustrious, greatest, 
and grandest men that ever represented Texas in the American Con- 
gress, General Houston. The occasion of the speech was the consid- 
eration of what was known as the civil appropriation bill. In this 
bill was an appropriation of $300,000 for continuing work on the cus- 
tom-house in New Orleans. An amendment to this appropriation was 
pro to the effect that no Army oflicer should be p in charge 
of the work, nor detailed to act as assistant superintendent or architect 
in the construction of the building, &c. This amendment gave rise 
to debate upon the general question of employing Army officers in 
civil duty. I quote one or two extracts from General Houston’s speech: 


This subject is one in which 1 have felt some interest, and after the discussion 
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which has taken place, I should not deem 3 my duty, if I did 
not advance such objections as I think exist to the gen plan of selecting mil- 
itary officers from the Army for the purpose of discharging civil duties, 

To a pe | them in civil fo enya is injustice o the community in — 
It cuts off all competition. There is no encouragement for persons in civil life 
to qualify themselves for such trusts when they are precluded as they must be 
by the employment of the officers of the Army, If officers of the Army are to 
be selected for the surveys of rivers and harbors and the construction of all pub- 
lie works, civilians will lose the stimulus necessary to keep up that rivalry and 
emulation which is beneficial to society and redounds to the justice of the citi- 
zens, Why, sir, you are told these are gentlemen of scien jons. 
Be it so, but their science is abstract, not practical, These are practical matters 
and require men of practical sense to accomplish them. It is not a gentleman 
who has fre — all the science of figures on the blackboard, and who has made 
195 prettiest forts for imaginary warfare, who can do such thingsin practical re- 

y. 

Furthermore, these gentlemen are appropriate to the Army. Their business 
is to fight in time of war, and in time of peace to qualify themselyes for the dis- 
charge of their duties in war. If we were to rely alone on the officers to dis- 
charge all to marshal 


the civil trusts, and it should become necessary our forces 
on our own soil or to invade a foreign regent of course these tlemen will 
be withdrawn from their employment in civil life and ord to the Army; 


and what then will become of all these improyements which require military 
men of science? When you withdraw these gentlemen, whose science and 
knowledge have been appropriated to these purposes yon leave a complete 
blank in the practical affairs of the country, and nothing can be done that is 
necessary to be done in that way. But we are told so many of these officers are 
educated from time to time in the Military Academy and if we do not emplo: 
them in this way they will be idle. If they are educated at the Military A 
emy itisa J mie tero of accident or design by which they receive that advan- 
tage from country. If they do not choose to return tothe walks of civil life, 
but a priate themselves exclusively to the Army, let them compete with each 
other in everything that is officer-like and military, and not block the path of 
civilians to preferment and pecuniary advan appropriate to their spheres. 
Confine the officers strictly to the trusts confided to them by the Government 
and give them a fair recompense, but let civilians strike forward and compete 
for t position to which they are entitled. 


Thus it will be seen that General Houston took strong, bold, aggres- 

sive ground against the proposition to employ Army officers in civil 

its, though I concede, as already indicated, that he was discuss- 

ing the question not with reference to the Indian service but other 

civil employments. He stoutly maintained the propriety of restrain- 
ing Army officers strictly to their appropriate military duties. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not use these extracts in the hope of changing 
the opinions of the gentleman from Texas, but, following the analogy 
of the old story about Blackstone, I read them merely to show the gen- 
tleman how outrageously mistaken on this question was the grand old 
hero of San Jacinto. [Laughter. ] 

The next criticism the gentleman indulges on the bill relates to al- 
leged wastefulness and extravagance in the Indian service. In illus- 
tration and proof of his criticism in this respect he has cited two agen- 
cies in the Indian Territory, the Cheyenne and Arapaho agencies, 
and has given the number and the compensation of the employés at 
them. 

Ihave not had an opportunity, or if I have had have not availed my- 
self of it, to examine and compare the official register with the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas, but I assume, of course, that the 
statement he made is correct. To the enumeration of these employés 
and their salaries I make no objection; but I do object to the gentle- 
man’s statement of the uses to which, by implication at least, he asserts 
that some of the employés at these agencies are devoted. 

I will read the paragraphs to which I have reference. I now quote 
from his own speech: 

Then, sir, may I not ask was it ever contemplated that these unpretentious re- 
quirements in the treaties for agents, interpreters, physicians, engineers, farm- 
ers, teachers, blacksmiths, 3 and millers should be supplemented 
with from vag ge tosixty additional employés, including butchers to slaugh- 
ter animals for the most expert butchers in the world— 

I stop right here, Mr. Chairman, to say that the beef provided by the 
Government for the support of the Indians is issued, of course, in rations 
to them, and any one acquainted with the Indian character knows that 
it would not do to permit the wild savage to slaughter the animals for 
himself. But this is not the material point Iam considering. But 
note the following: 
os cooks to prepare dainty food for a people reared on raw and half-roasted 


What does that mean? It implies that the Indian Office is employ- 
ing ‘‘cooks,’’ to use the gentleman’s own language, to prepare dainty 
food for the savage Indians who have been reared on raw or -roasted 
food. Why, there is not on the American continent employed in the 
Indian service a cook for any such purpose. But further the gentleman 
says— 
bakers to prepare bread for savages who were raised on roasted acorns and mes- 
quite beans— 

The same remark applies to that statement. Bakers are not em- 
ployed for the purpose of preparing food for the wild savage. But fur- 
ther— 
for herders to attend cattle for the most perfect horsemen on earth— 


In passing, in reference to that it may be proper to say that at some 
agencies it has been shown by experience that it is in the interest of 
economy to purchase cattle not only alive, but sometimes to purchase 
them with a view of pasturing them for months. Of course between 


the date of purchase and the date of slaughtering the animals for con- 
sumption they must be cared for by herders— 

But mark next— 

tailors and seamstresses and Jaundresses to cutand make ents and k: 
— nicely laundried for people who wear breech- clouts and blankets, sige 

Now, what does that mean? It implies, Mr. Chairman, thatthe In- 
dian service, the Government of the United States, yea, a Democratic 
administration, is employing tailors and seamstresses and laun 
as the gentleman from Texas says, to cut garmentsand keep them nicely 
laundried for a savage race who wear breech-clouts and ets! 

Now, it is not necessary, Mr. Chairman, surely for me to enter the 
statement here that nowhere in the Indian service can a tailor or seam- 
stress or laundress be found who is used for any such purpose. 

But, further, the gentleman says: 

In answer to this it may be said— 

Ah! in answer. Then the gentleman from Texas knew that there 
was an answer to this feeble attempt at wit and ridicule— 

In answer to this it may be said that these butchers, cooks, tailors, herders, 
bakers, laun us, and seamstresses are not used for the Indians, but 
TC 
Provida for their own butchering, cooking, mn es laundrying, &e.? 

I answer, Mr. Chairman, that they do. Nor is there in the whole In- 
dian service a cook, a baker, a tailor, a matron, a seamstress, or a laun- 
dress, except those employed in the Indian schools. And right here I 
want to state—of course these facts are not stated on my own personal 
knowledge, but on the authority of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
that all of the agents and other employésat the various agencies, out- 
side of their salaries, receive no other emoluments whatever except the 
rents of the houses theyoccupy. The furniture—household and kitchen 
furniture—is bought and paid for by the agent or employé as the case 
may be. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret extremely the necessity which has constrained 
me to tax the patience of the committee with these details; but, sir, 
the irregular and unlawful practices, as charged by the gentleman from 
Texas, are matters of the gravest moment ; and, going out to the country 
without challenge or contradiction, necessarily create the impression 
that the executive officers of this Government who are with the 
conduct of Indian affairs are not only constantly violating thelaw but 
are grossly prostituting to improper uses the lawful agencies.of the serv- 
ice. It may not be improper to inquire here, who is the executive officer 
of the Government directly responsible for the management of Indian 
affairs? Is he an official devoid of experience and intelligence? Is he 
an official of questionable personal integrity? Is he an official disposed 
to profligacy and extravagance? Why, sir, it is a sufficient answer to 
these questions to say that J. D. C. Atkins is the present Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs—a gentleman whose high fortune it was to serve for 
twenty years upon this floor, five years of which time he was at the head 
of the Committee on Appropriations ; and during all this long period 
of honorable service he testified by his acts the existence within him- 
self of those qualities which constitute excellence in a public character 
and pre-eminently distinguished himself as an economist. During his 
legislative career his energies were largely devoted to the reduction of 
public 2 1 7 8 itures and the economic administration of the Govern- 
ment in all its branches. This able and worthy official is incapable of 
sanctioning the i lar, unlawful, and vicious practices which it has 
been the pleasure of the gentleman from Texas to charge against the 
Indian service. 

But, Mr. Chairman, is the Indian service an extravagant service? 
Right here let me say that in round numbers the Indian bill, this bill, 
carries five and a half million dollars. Assume that there are two hun- 
dred and sixty thousand Indians in the country, and you have a little 
more than $21 for each Indian for the year. Now, I want to read in 
this connection an extract from the report of the last Indian Commis- 
sioner. He says: 

Iam not aware that any report from this office has ever shown just how much 
the Government contributes from the United States Treasury to feed and clothe 
the two hundred thousand Indians who are its wards, outside of the five civil- 
pris om fon ici tomes esis eve tear omen ee 
Tndian ‘service, and this gives to each Indien #25, which, if true, would not en- 
able any person, either white or Indian, to live very luxuriously, for it is a frac- 
tion less than 7 cents a day. But small as this is, it is by no means the worst 
feature of the case, because after deduci from the $5,000,000 the money due 
the Indians, and which the Government only holds in trust for them, and then 
deducting cost of transportation and other legitimate and n e 


1 ecessary expenses, 
it is found, by a careful examination of the accounts, that the Indians actually 
get of the money belonging to the Government, to feed and clothe them, only 


about $7 per annum per capita, or a fraction less than 2 cents a day for each In- 
dian. It takes from the 8 of the Government $1,000 a year for each 
soldier in our Army, whose chief business it is to see that is preserved on 
the frontier, while it takes from the same source for each Indian only $7. 


Now, gentlemen sit here on this floor year after year and vote $25,- 
000,000 to the support of the Army—$1,000 for each soldier, whose 
chief business it has been to hold the Indian in subjection and protect 
the whites from hostile irruptions and predatory incursions; and yet 
when a bill is presented accomplishing the same purpose at one-fifth 
the cost and in a peaceable and more effectual method they lift their 
hands in holy horror at the enormity of the appropriation. I say to 
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the gentlemen, if they are earnestly in search of some method of reduc- 
ing itures cut down the appropriation for the Army; it is no 
longer needed as of yore for Indian purposes. God, in the grand 
march of events there has been discovered a less expensive and more 
effectual and more peaceable method of dealing with the Indians than 
through the bloody instrumentalities that inevitably pertain to the 
military arm of the Government. 

There have been but two Indian policies, the war policy and the 
peace policy. The former at enormous cost restrains and controls, for 
the time being, without any ultimate good, by the application of force. 
The latter, at immeasurably less cost, restrains and controls and elevates 
for all time by making the individual Indian a better and more intel- 


man. 

The gentleman from Texas says, were it in his power he would re- 
mit the Indian Bureau to Army management. My prayer is, that such 
a dire calamity may never befall the Republic and particularly the 
Indian tribes within its borders. 

There is another view, however, of this question of alleged extrava- 
gance. In considering the provisions which we are now making for the 
support and civilization of the Indians and the provisions which are yet 
to be made for them it is well to remember what have been our trans- 
actions with them in the past. Through these transactions we to-day 
own what once they possessed. These transactions, with some notable 
exceptions, are anything but creditable to our people and our Govern- 
ment. Indeed, Mr. Chairman, I think I venture not too much when 
I say that the history of the Indian race since its contact with the white 
race has been a dark record on the part of the latterof violated treaties 
and neglected promises, of fraudulent devices and treacherous practices. 
Why, sir, so long has this course been persisted in that we have en- 
tirely forfeited the confidence of the Indian. 

I read a few days ago an amusing incident illustrating the opinion 
which the Indian has of the white man. The incident referred to oc- 
curred in an interview between an Arapaho chief, Little Raven, and 
the then Commissioner of Indian Affairs, some eighteen years ago. 
This interview is thus substantially related by the Commissioner: I 
endeavored, he says, to apan to Little Raven something of heaven 
and something of hell; I told him all good men, white and red, 
went to heaven and all bad-ones went to hell. Little Raven laughed 
immoderately. I inquired the cause of his merriment. When he re- 
covered his breath he said: I am much pleased with what you tell 
me of heaven and hell and the characters that goto each place. Good 
notion! Heap good! for if all the white men are like those I know, 
when the Indian goes to heaven very few white men will trouble him 
there; pretty much all go to t’other place.“ [Langhter.] 

I heard another incident related a few days ago in the room of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs by Reverend Doctor Sunderland: An In- 
dian chief from the Northwest on a visit to Washington said, in a con- 
versation with an official in the Indian Office—perhaps, Mr. Chairman, 
[Mr. Storm in the chair] you remember the incident, I do not want 
you to send to us any more of your white men from Washington. Our 

le do not want them among us, because they are all liars, and the 
bald headed ones are the worst liars.” [Great laughter. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, seriously, we have seized, as someone has said, 
upon the Indian’s heritage, and itis a grand and magnificent heritage. 
Through its seizure, the Indian to-day is an alien and a strangerin his 
native land—a land within whose bosom the bones of his ancestors have 
slept for centuries. Sir, when I throw my eye upon this map of the Re- 
public; when I reflect on its mighty domain, reaching from the great lakes 
ofthe north to our southern sea, and covering the vaststretch between the 
two oceans that wash our eastern and western shores; when I reflect that 
this vast imperial territory has been wrested from the Indian race with- 
out any sort of adequate compensation, I am filled with amazement 
that gentlemen should complain that this Government is dealing too 
liberally with the Indian. Not only am I filled with amazement; but, 
sir, the depressing conviction forces itself upon my mind that in the 
sight of Him who holds in His hand the destinies of nations, as well as 
the fortunes of individ no atonement will be acceptable for the 


multiplied wrongs done the Indian race save the elevation of the remain- 
ing Indians to the e of our civilization, and their investiture with the 
chant of earthly boons—American citizenship. [Applause 


the educational feature. Chairman, the education of the Indian 
is imperatively demanded by two considerations: 

First. As an act of justice. 

Second. As a measure of public economy. And by education, let me 
say right here that I mean not merely the knowledge acquired from 
books, but instruction also in all the manual avocations of civilized life. 
Teach them to become farmers, blacksmiths, carpenters, shoemakers, 
mechanics, in a word all the manual trades common among us, and 
along with this give them the rudiments of an English education—read- 


ing, writing, and arithmetic. None of the industrial schools on or off 
the reservations undertake to do more. i 

Reversing the order of the statement of these reasons, let us look at 
the question first from an economical standpoint. The Indians are here, 
and were before we came, and two hundred thousand of them, say, unciv- 
ilized. What shall we do with them? Pen them upon their reserva- 
tions and butcher them as cattle? Even a man with a heart of ada- 
mant would condemn this. Shall they remain in their present condi- 
tion and continue a perpetual charge upon the Government? No one 
wWillsay yes. What, then, is to be done? All answer, force them to 
work, and thus make them self-supporting. In this I concur most 
heartily. But how is it to be accomplished ? 

By immediately withholding from them thesubsistence which the Gov- 
ernmentis now furnishing, and thus forcing them tolabor? Why, Mr. 
Chairman, what would be the effect of this? There are twenty-seven 
thousand of the wild Sioux in Dakota, six or seven thousand Apaches in 
Arizona, of the ninety-three thousand Indians in the Indian Territory 
nineteen thousand of them may be said to be uncivilized, or but partially 
so; ina word, there arescattered through different sections of the country, 
in round numbers, two hundred thousand of the uncivilized tribes. Sup- 
pose you suddenly withdraw the aid the Government is now giving, and 
thus reduce them to starving conditions, they would inevitably leave 
their reservations and scatter devastation and ruin broadcast over the 
land; and to remedy this state of things would cost the Government 
money enough to feed them for a hundred years. What, then, is to be 
done? The gentleman from Illinois says, give them at once allotments 
of land in severalty, accompanied with the injunction, ‘‘In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread all the days of thy life.“ The injunc- 
tion is wise and of divine inspiration, and should be applied whenever 
possible; but the Indian must be fitted for civilized its before he 
can followthem. The laststepin the of the Indian toward civ- 
ilization is the allotment to him of his in severalty; I mean to say 
rather, the last step is the breaking up of his tribal relations, and the 
individualizing of the man by allotting to him his lands in severalty. 

This, however, I repeat, is the last step in the progress toward civil- 
ization. Before it can be ventured upon preparatory must be 
be And right here is the vulnerable point in the argument of 
my friend from Illinois [Mr. CANNON]. The gentleman has not mag- 
nified the importance of allotting to the Indians their lands in severalty. 
The infirmity of his argument is that he has set the wrong time to do it. 
Why, Mr. Chairman, I can scarcely sketch in my own mind a picture 
more fearful, more terrific than would be the reality following the exe- 
cution of the plan of the gentleman from Illinois. Suppose a day were 
fixed for its execution. Suppose the day be to-morrow. On that day, 
before the sun goes down, the reservation lines are all wiped out, the 
Indian is put upon his allotment and told to labor. The white men pour 
into the reservations and make their settlements. How long, think you, 
could the Indians remain upon their separate allotments? How long, 
think you, would it be before they would begin to gather in predatory 
bands? Why, Mr. Chairman, think of it! Turn loose two hundred 
thousand untamed Indians upon this country, and two millions of armed 
soldiers would be inadequate to the protection of the lives and property 
of our people. 

It is true, sir, that ultimately the Indian would be subdued and ex- 
terminated; but only after the expenditure of billions of treasure and 
the sacrifice of thousands of precious lives. I repeat, sir, that the allot- 
ment of lands to the Indians in severalty is important—indeed, itisthe 
great goal toward which the philanthropy and the justice of this Gov- 
ernment are tending; but it is the final step, and before it is taken the 
Indian must be pre for it. I may state in passing that the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs have now in process of preparation a bill look- 
ing to this end, and I will state, moreover, that there are to-day in ex- 
istence several Indian tribes which are ready for this allotment as soon 
as the necessary legislation is perfected. But, I again repeat, as my 
friend from Kansas [Mr. PERKINS] has su , that before you de- 
stroy the commune and establish- individual ownership of property 
among thz Indians they must be fitted for the change by preparatory 
stages, and I declare to-day as my solemn, deliberate judgment that the 
only adequate preparation will be found to be through the education 
of the Indians. 

By education, let me repeat with emphasis because I wish not to be 
misunderstood, I mean not merely the knowledge acquired from books; 
I mean also instruction which will enable them to become farmers and 
mechanics, and, in short, will prepare them for all the various manual 
avocations of life. Along with such instruction I would give them the 
ordinary rudiments of an English education. I am met with the prop- 
osition that the Federal Government has not the constitutional power 
to educate the Indians. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. THROCKMORTON], and perhaps oth- 
ers, the other day, by questions propounded to the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. HOLMAN ] and by one or two sentences in his speech, ques- 
tioned the constitutional power of the Federal Government to educate 
the Indians beyond the requirements of treaty stipulations. I was 

tified at the promptitude with which the gentleman from Indiana 
Pate. HOLMAN] answered those questions, and also by the suggestion 
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of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CUTCHEON ] that it had been the 
uniform practice of the Government to protect the white citizens of the 
country through the instrumentality of the Army, and that if the pro- 
tection of this Government could be extended in that manner it cer- 
tainly could be given by other equally efficient means. 

If I had to answer this question, however, as to the constitutional 

wer of the Government to educate the Indians beyond treaty stipu- 

tions, I should put it, as I understood the gentleman from Indiana to 
do, upon the police power of the Government, not only incidentally 
drawn from express provisions, but the police power which pertains to 
the Government by reason of its very existence. 

But aside from all that, appropriations for this purpose have been too 
long sanctioned by usage to be now an open question. ere sir, be- 
fore this present Union was formed, we find the Continental 
under the old articles of confederation anpropriating money to educate 
Indian youths at Dartmouth College. Sixty-seven Jears ago the Amer- 
ican Congress enacted a law appropriating $10,000 for the education of 
the Indians ; and the law was based upon of charity and 
benevolence tothe Indians. Asthis was the first law making appropria- 
tions upon this subject, I will give it in full. 

An act making provision for the civilization of the Indian tribes adjoining the 
frontier settlements 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House ‘of, Representatives vo United States of 
America in Congress assem for the of pro’ ee 
jer 


und arts of civilization, the President of the Dae ee 
hereby, authorized, in every case where he shall judge . in the 
habits and condition of nite Sf Indians practicable, and that the means of instruc- 
tion can be introduced with their own consent, to employ capable persons ot 
good moral character to instruct them in eet mode of agriculture suited to their 
situation; and for teaching their children in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and performing such other duties as may be enjoined, according to such in- 
structions.and rules asthe President may give an prescribe for the regulation 
of their cond: 5 of their duties. 

Sxc. 2. And be it further enacted, That the annual sum of $10,000 be, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated for the purpose of carrying into effect the provis- 
ions of this act; and an account of the expenditure of the money, 5 
— in execution of the foregoing provisions, shall be laid annually re Con- 


s approved March 3, 1819. (United States Statutes at Large, volume 3, pages 

When that law was passed, the War Office, which then had cha 
of Indian aſmirs, formulated at once rules and regulations to execute 
the purpose of Congress. Not only that; but in 1822, three years af- 
terward, Mr. Calhoun, then Secretary of War under President Monroe, 
made a report to Congress in which he used language to which I de- 
sire to call the particular attention of those gentlemen who now insist 
that the Government has no power to educate the Indian races of this 
continent. Before reading the language of Mr. Calhoun I wish to state 
in passing that I have carefully searched the record of the proceedings 
of Congress in reference to that appropriation, and I find not even a 
doubt broached in either branch of Congress upon the constitutional 
power of the Government to make the appropriation. Here is what 
Mr. Calhoun, as Secretary of War, said: 


9 some e can be devised ually to change this relation, and 
e progress of education to extend over them our laws and authority, it 
11 feared that all efforts to civilize them, whatever flattering appearances 
may for atime exhibit, must ultimately fail. se senor 3 tribe will sink. wit 
the progress of our settlements and the pressure into wretched- 
ues ancl obtivion. Such bas heen thelr past once and Eege paea ripen this 
change of political relation, it must probab! zo Continue t tobe. To effect it, many 
difficulties present themselves. It will m of the General 
Government and the States within which dee reside, With a zeal- 
ous and enlightened a it is, however, believed that all difficulties 
may be surmounted, and this wretched, ‘but in man Dee race, be ulti- 
mately brought within the pale of civilization. so radical a 
change in our relation toward them, the system of pe soc pec ‘which has —— 
adopted ought to be put into extensive and active operation. This is the founda- 
tion of all other improvements. It ought gradually to be ee with a plain 
and simple system of laws and government as has been ad the 
Cherokees; à proper compression of their settlements, and a division of landed 
p rty. Baal introduein ng ye h age Re and 3 * they 
will ultim y attain such a state of intelligence, in: spre an ization as to 
prepare | the way for a complete extension of our laws and authority over them. 


As = Oey as civ! itization may e on 9 7 without tak- 
ing into consideration the force of circumstandes, it would seem that there is no 
insuperable difficulty in effecting the benevolent ae of the Government. 
It may ed, almost without qualification, thatall of the tribes within our 
settlements and near our borders are even solicitous for the education of their 
children. With the exception of the Creeks, thi ey have everywhere freely and 
cheerfully assented to the establishment of schools, to eget in some rge 
they have contributed. The Choctaws in this respect have evinced 
liberal spirit, having set aside $6,000 of their annuity in aid of the schools Faroe 
lished among them. The reports of the teachers are almost uniformly favorable, 
both as to the capacity and docility of their youths. Their progress ny — 
be quite equal to that of white children of the same age, and thi 


equally susceptible of uiring habits of industry. At some of the err S 
mentsa co: erable portion of the supplies are raised by the labor of the scholars 


and teachers. 
With these indications, it would seem that there is little hazard in pronounc- 
ing that, with proper and vigorous efforts, they may receive an education equal 
to that of the laboring portion of our community. 


Mr. Chairman, when I heard the expressions of gentlemen on this 
floor a few days ago questioning the constitutional power of the Federal 
Government to educate Indians beyond treaty requirements, and when 
I afterward read this language of John C. Calhoun, sanctioning and ap- 
proving not only the constitutionality b the expediency of these ap- 
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propriations, I could, but for the sake of his world-wide fame, breathe 
an earnest, fervent prayer that in the providence of God it had been 
granted to the great Carolinian to have 33 wisdom from the lips 
of our modern statesmen, in order that he might not have departed so 
far from constitutional paths. 

But, Mr. Chairman, not only is the education of the Indian race de- 
manded as a measure of public economy, but it is also demanded as an 
act of justice to make appropriations for this. Do you ask me upon 
what I rest this duty? Let me here quote from a speech of Senator 
Houston touching this point: 

Sir, let us cast sions adian Suet de back some centuries ago, When from the rock 
ief descried the white sail of the Mayflower approach- 
on — it was some spirit of . — dee nie 


pate that the wrongs of h is pocos 
ng. We came aed, se! 2 into the garden of mn, jasia — 
when no was 


ions of kindness and of friend- 
ship. The white men were tt 152 the ndians, were supplied wik the ar- 
ticles which ay needed. The 5 was believed, and the peace and happi- 
ness of a world ito man here by grak: confidence; and, sir, when the Indian nations 
ved aea were betrayed and ruined. Overconfidence 


I though, under Providence, great benefits have been 
rred upon e and I rejoice in it, it furnishes no reason why we 
T 8 

upon 


. in, 


etheinjury. Sir, the Israelites in their 
serpents, I the symbol in the wilderness and 

ne TR have found hing to heal the injury which has 
inflicted upon them by the white man. A Redeemer was given to the 

seem Py but the Indians have as yet found no savior. They have no salvation to 
look to but in the justice of this Government. Is it not time that justice, tardy 


justice, be done? 

And so, I answer, not upon treaty stipulations, What care we for 
treaties? What has been shown to them in the past? We have 
adhered to them just so long as it suited our convenience to do so. But 
whenever have stood in the way of the advancing, swelling, surg- 
ing tide of white emigration and civilization, they have been swept 
away as straws before a mountain torrent. I will tell you the ground 
upon which I place the duty of this Government to educato the Indian 
tribes within our borders. Not, as I have just said, upon narrow and 
flimsy foundations of treaty stipulations, but keeping i in view the great 
fact that we have to-day without adequate compensation the best, the 
richest part of the Indian’s heritage, the fairest heritage on which the 
sun shines, I place the duty of the Federal Government to educate him 
upon the great principles of eternal justice, principles ordained by the 


TZ | councils of nature before the birth of time, regulating and to continue 


the affairs of men until the last page of human history has 
been written, and then, when earthly establishments are gone, destined 
san to þe administered throughout the infinite ages of eternity. [Ap- 
use. 
R In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I want to emphasize the criticism I have 
made in reference to the remarks of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CANNON]. That gentleman, always site is usually deliberate and 
conservative, but I think this House has never listened to more reck- 
less counsel than that which he gave it a few days ago; and particularly 
was he unwise when he invited us to take the back track. Let us,“ 
he said, take the back track and get on the right track.” I say to 
the gentleman from Illinois that we are now upon the right track and 
that we have been upon the right track for four years, ever since, under 
the auspices of the gentleman and his associates on the Committee on 
Appropriations, the real, practical work of Indian education was begun 
the advice of Mr. Calhoun given sixty-seven years ago. We 
are on the right track. I tell you the education of the Indian race of 
America is the solvent of the Indian problem. 

I want to say a a word in reference to the position of my colléague 
touching Indian schools, There are three classes of Indian schools, 
The 8 of education is the important one, and should be settled 
in some way or other. There is the Indian day school upon the res- 
ervation; then there is the industrial boarding school upon the reserva- 
tion; then there is the industrial training school off the reservation. 

In reference to the third class of schools there is a diversity of public 
sentiment. Some maintain the schools off the reservations are not of 
sufficient value to justify the expenditure; others maintain they are, 
and that they should be maintained. For one, I believe these schools 
off the reservations are valuable and ought to be supported. I would 
not expand the system, but I would keep it up to its present dimen- 
sions. 

But, oh,” gentlemen tell us, when the infant Ute goes back from 
these reservation schools he resolves back into barbarism! You must 
remember, Mr. Chairman, this system is still tentative. It has been 
in existence only three or four years, and I concede if you take one 
youth educated at Carlisle and put him back among his tribe he will 
yield to his associations and adopt the habits and 5 of savage 
life again. But let me say this before I pass, that the education he re- 
ceived at Carlisle, the aspirations there implanted in his bosom for a 
higher destiny are not dead; they simply slumber. 

Now sir, these Indian schools are sending these increased numbers of 
educated Indian youths back to the Indian tribes. Carlisle is sending 
from forty to fifty. The Lincoln Institute is sending some, and the Law- 
rence school at Kansas is sending some. So if we maintain this system 
we will soon have in every tribe an association, so to speak, a nucleus 
which barbarism will not be able to crush ont, a nucleus of civilization 
leading to grand results which will spread all over the Indian tribes, 
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For that reason I would maintain the industrial schools off the reser- 
vations. 

Now, in reference to the industrial schools on the reservations there 
is but one sentiment. No gentlemen who have given this subject con- 
siderate thought—or rather I will put the statement in this shape: 
During the time these schools have been in existence, and I have been 
in the position to come into contact with gentlemen who have given 
them careful thought and attention, I have never heard but one dissent- 
ing voice as to the practical value of these schools, and that was the 
voice of the gentleman from Texas a few days ago. 

Now, the class of schools is the Indian day school, and that is 
the school which the gentleman from Texas B but I 
declare to you to-day that the only question in reference to them is 
whether they are of sufficient value to merit any appropriation at all. 
He would repudiate the two schools which confi y confer benefits 
on the Indian himself and encourage that Indian day school which 
seems to be of less value than any other. 

Now, let me say in conclusion that we must not take the back track. 
Let me tell da again we are on the right move, and unless obstructed 
the train is in motion, and it is moving forward, its speed is increasing 
from day to day, and unless obstructed in its progress it will soon reach 
its point of destination, of civilization and citizenship of the American 
Indian. [Applause. ] . 

Mr. Chairman, I, for one, have an abiding faith that this issue will 
be reached at no distant day. I have faith, sir, in the American peo- 

le. I believe the solution of the Indian question has been discovered. 

believe that the American people have the intelligence and the cour- 
age to complete it. I have unfaltering confidence in the manhood of 
this country, in its intelligence, its integrity, and its courage, and I have 
reason for this confidence, as have allof us, because its loftiness, whether 
developed in northern latitudes or beneath southern skies has been 
signally illustrated at every stage in our country’s growth. 

Mr. Chairman, to this manhood, whose wisdom has been approved 
in peace and courage illustrated in war, now that itis thoroughly aroused 
to the 9 and the pressing exigency of this Indian problem 
may be safely left its settlement, and that settlement will be effected 
upon terms just to the Indian and honorable toour Government. God 
speed the day when it will be thus settled! God speed the day when 
this wretched, this unfortunate people, through the benevolence and 
through the energy of the American people and the American Govern- 
ment, will be rescued from degradation and barbarism and lifted to the 
plane of our own civilization and fitted for the duties and responsibil- 
ities and the blessings of American citizenship. When that day does 
come, sir, better satisfied will we be with ourselves as American citi- 
zens, while humanity everywhere will break forth in praise and plaudit 
over the noblest consummation which on this planet public justice, 

uickened by private philanthropy, has yet been permitted to achieve, 
fa plause. ] 

f. now ask that the committee proceed to consider this bill by para- 


hs. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed to read the bill by para- 
phs for amendment and debate under the five-minute rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Beit So., That the following sums be, and they are hereby, appropri- 
Sees EAEE Gos AS end AONAN SEIA ok ca Cotten DANAA 
1 1 faldiling t treaty stipulations with: the-varous Indian tribes, namely. ‘i 

Mr. WELLBORN. By direction of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 6, 1, after the word “ Department” insert the words “ for the year 
ending June 30, 1887.” 

Mr. WELLBORN. That needs no explanation. 
year is not fixed. This amendment simply fixes it. 

The amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For of sixty agents of Indian affairs at the following-named agencies, at 
the od a We indicated, namely: . 
* * * 


* 

At the Navajo at $2,000. 

At the eee $1,800, 

Mr. HOLMAN, Mr. Chairman, I sought to obtain the floor while 
the Clerk was reading the provision providing for the pay of the agent 
at the Pueblo agency. I sought the floor to inquire of the gentleman 
from Texas, the gentleman in charge of this bill, whether the commit- 
tee has poss ete S propriety of reducing the number of these agen- 
cies or of consolidating some of them with others, especially agencies 
of this class. The gentleman from Texas will remember, of course, that 
this Pueblo agency is located at Sante Fé, and there is no reservation 
in this immediate neighborhood. The Pueblo Indian reservations ex- 
tend over a wide portion of New Mexico and are generally small com- 
munes of people who are entirely self-supporting. They have in their 
midst, at a somewhat central point, under the auspices of the Presby- 
terian Church, an industrial boarding school partly supported by the 
Government, and it does not seem to me that any benefit can result 
from perpetuating that agency. 


In the bill the fiscal 


Mr. WELLBORN. I will state, Mr. Chairman, in response to the 
gentleman from Indiana, that the Committee on Indian Affairs has had 
this matter of consolidating certain agencies under consideration, and I 
sup I violate no confidence of the committee-room when Isay itis 
thejudgmentof the committee that certain agencies can be consolidated. 
I do not know that we had the particular one mentioned by the gentle- 
man from Indiana under consideration, but there were a number of 
Pe mentioned, principally in Washington Territory, around Puget 

und 

Mr. PEEL (from his seat). This one was considered. 

Mr. WELLBORN. Iam informed by the gentleman from Arkansas 
that in reference to this there was a question. The committee took 
under consideration the propriety of the consolidation of the agencies; 
but inasmuch as they are provided for in the last appropriation bill we 
concluded that it would be perhaps obnoxious to the rule of the House 
to abolish any of those provided for, and the conclusion of the commit- 
tee, therefore, was to prepare a general provision or general bill in re- 
lation to the subject, consolidating all of those agencies that we believed 
ought to be consolidated and to abolish those which were unnecessary. 
It was not deemed wise, however, to undertake it here. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ido notthink that any question would be raised 
as to the power of Congress, or of the House under its rules, to omitan 
appropriation. The agency, it is true, can not be abolished in a formal 
way, but the mere failure to appropriate the money— 

Mr. WELLBORN. If it be an office provided by law what would 
be the attitude of the Government toward the officer? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I certainly do not think we have placed ourselves 
in the extraordinary attitude that an unnecessary office must be appro- 
priated for. 

Mr. WELLBORN. Not at all; but we have placed ourselves in this 
attitude, that in the judgment of this House it is unwise to legislate on 
appropriation bills. If the office becomes unnecessary, remove it by 
proper instrumentalities, but hold the appropriation bill to its legiti- 
mate functions, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that no motion is pending. 

Mr. HOLMAN. My motion is to strike out the clause, 

Iapprehended that some injury to the public service might result from 
the abolition of a rule which had been found to work admirably in the 
interest of the Government for some ten years, but if the result has been 
reached under our rules that you can not abolish on an appropriation bill 
an unnecessary office but must appropriate the full amount required by 
some existing law, why then the injury done is quite serious. 

Mr. WELLBORN. I do not, of course, question the power of the 
House to fail to appropriate. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The House, I presume, is scarcely prevented from 
refusing to make an appropriation even by the present rules, But if 
such be the fact we ought to retrace our steps at once. 

Mr. CUTCHEON, I desire to ask the gentleman from Indiana what 
is his deliberate judgment as to whether, if we fail to appropriate for 


this agency, the agency still continuing by law, there would be a defi- 
ciency ? 
Mr. HOLMAN. I suppose not. Isuppose it would result in the dis- 


continuance of the agency, and that the t would have no more claim 
on the Government at the termination of the t fiscal year. I be- 
lieve it would be so held by the Department. I think where Congress 
has failed to make an appropriation of money for an office it has never 
been held that the present person holding that office might go into the 
Court of Claims to enforce his claim. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move to strike out the last clause of this provis- 
ion in order to say a word or two with regard to this particular recy f 
And I do so because a great many others are inthesame condition. It 
is proposed that the Indians shall be placed in a condition of self-sup- 
port, and that we shall approach that condition of things gradually, 
not rashly, so as to defeat the object we have in view. The truth is 
the Pueblos are about as well advanced as the population around them. 
They are in every sense self-supporting. You do not appropriate a 
dollar for their support and have never done so. They are an indus- 
trious body of farmers, not very progressive, I admit, but still they 
have been in a comparatively civilized condition for many generations, 
not only self-supporting, but in the main a comparatively intelligent 
body of people. 

These pueblos are communes. The Pueblo Indians live in houses of 
the same class of houses as you find generally in New Mexico, that came 
down to them from the last generation. If the intention of Congress is 
to keep agencies to make the Indians self-supporting, then where you 
apply no money for their benefit, but simply have agencies to look after 
them and visit their little villages from time to time, I must say Isee 
no reason why an agency should exist there at all. This agency is 12 
miles off from the nearest pueblo. They are scattered all over that sec- 
tion of country of which Santa Fé is the center. I think the appro- 
priation is not required. We have there a military post; yet we rent 
buildings for the ageucy, we necessarily employ a clerk, and of course 
incur other incidental expenses connected with the agency. 

Mr. CANNON. I want to saya single word supplementary to what 
the gentleman from Indiana has just said. I have no doubt, having 
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had, I believe, substantially the same means of information by observa- 
tion and otherwise that the gentleman from Indiana had—I have no 
doubt that this appropriation can be stricken out without doing the 
public service any harm. As the gentleman from Indiana has said, 
the Pueblo Indians in New Mexico are in that condition that they re- 
quire no agent. They require no attention at the hands of the Gov- 
ernment. I shall vote for the amendment of the gentleman from 
Indiana to strike out that appropriation. 

Mr. MORRISON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The debate is exhausted on the pending amend- 
ment, 

Mr. HOLMAN . Iwithdraw it that the gentleman from Illinois may 
renew it. 

Mr. MORRISON. I renew the amendment. If this agency is use- 
less and can be dispensed with, it may be done by striking out the 
appropriation and refusing to appropriate for it. Then it will be com- 
petent and legal for the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to dispense 
with the services or agency not appropriated for. In this way, and 
under the rules as they are, all unn agents may be dismissed 
and the cost of the service reduced to its actual needs. It would be 
the duty of the Commissioner to so reduce it. 

The fault of the committee which has reported this bill and this item 
to continue this agency, if it has committed any fault at all, seems to 
be that it had too much respect and admiration for the action of its 
predecessors on the Appropriations Committee in framing Indian appro- 
priation bills. I have no doubt the gentleman from Texas who reports 
this bill has followed exactly in the footsteps of his predecessor, and 
has appropriated for all the agents that have been heretofore and were 
last fo appropriated for by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Hol- 
MAN]. 

Naturally enough we might all of us believe that what the gentle- 
man from Indiana, with his long experience and his well-known char- 
acter for economy, found it necessary to appropriate for this agency 
last year might rightly be repeated this year. No one knows better 
than the gentleman from Indiana how to rid the public service of use- 
less officers or agents, through a bill for the purpose, whenever he de- 
sires so todo. He is too old and experienced a legislator to undertake 
to convince this legislative body that it can not rid itself of unneces- 
sary officers or expenditures because it may not legislate on appropria- 
tion bills. None of us will be freed from the responsibility of extray- 
agant appropriations by hiding behind the rules of this year or the last, 
when the appropriation was the same under the old rules. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I took occasion to say, Mr. Chairman, that if the 
appropriation was not made the office would be abolished. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amendment. 
The pending motion is to strike out lines 73 and 74, as follows: At 
the Pueblo agency, $1,800.” The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Hor- 
MAN] states that there is no necessity for an agency for the Pueblo In- 
dians. In one respect there is no necessity; that is to say, we do not 
pay those Indians any annuities, and that part of the duty of an Indian 
agent is not required as to the Pueblo Indians. But gentlemen who un- 
derstand the condition of the tribes in New Mexico and Arizona will 
remember that there are many other matters in which they are deeply 
interested in connection with the General Government that ‘an agent 
ought to look after. In the Territory of New Mexico the Pueblos are 
settled upon reservations ceded to them by the United States, which are 
on an average about 17,000 acres in extent. The Indians held those 
lands in common, cultivating a portion of them and using the other por- 
tions for pasturage. 

It is well known to those who have visited that part of the country 
that there are continual depredations upon the Indian lands by white 
settlers. The white men are always endeavoring to get leases from 
the Indians or to make contracts with them, greatly to their detriment 
and frequently to their oppression and outrage. It is known that there 
is a trading post at each of the agencies, or at least at many of them, 
and that these trading posts bring upon the reservationsa great number 
of white people, and the controversies that are continually arising be- 
tween the Indian on the one hand and the whites upon the other re- 
quire the attention of an agent of the United States Government, who 
in all these cases will act as an umpire, as a judge, as a friend of the 
Indian, and for the Government of the United States, in protecting the 
Indians in their rights. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I concede that occasionally such a necessity as the 
gentleman describes arises for the presence of an officer representing 
the United States Government. But, in the first place, are not those 
Indians about as intelligent as the Mexican population generally of that 
part of the country? Do they not live and carry on their farming in 
about the same manner? And, secondly, are not those Indians in a 
condition to be properly protected wherever protection is required by 
the ten agents of the Indian Bureau, the five inspectors, and the five 

ial agents? Are not the duties which the gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. SPRINGER] describes just the duties which ought to devolve upon 
those ten agents? When you consider the limited number of agencies 


in the United States, only sixty in all, and remember the Government 


has these ten ts with appropriations for traveling expenses, it seems 
to me that we have all the agents that are necessary to look after such 
matters as those to which my friend from Illinois refers, 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is very true, Mr. Chairman, so far as the 
general business of the Department is concerned; but the gentleman 
knows that those agents aresubject to the orders of the Department, are 
constantly going from one place to another, and are seldom more than 
a few days at any one place. On the other hand, these difficulties be- 
tween the Indians ng the whites are continually arising, and require 

rompt attention. Furthermore, these Department agents donot speak 
panish, the only language in which they could hold communication 
with the Pueblo Indians. 

The next provision in the bill is for the agent at the Navajo agency. 
If we are to strike out this appropriation for the Pueblo agency because 
we do not pay the Pueblos annuities, the item for the agents for the 
Navajoes ought to be struck out also, because we do not pay them any 
annuities. The Navajoes are a very rich tribe. They have a vast amount 
of land, and they are continually getting into trouble with 
the settlers, and it is necessary that an agent should be constantly on 
hand ſor the purpose of preventing difficulty. 

Mr. PERKINS. If the gentleman will it me, I will ask him 
whether the duty of the agent for the Pueblos does not largely consist 
je 7 fro: 


in protecting them from trespassers? 
Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. In that respect the duties of that 
nt are precisely similar to the duties of the other agents. 
e only respect in which the duties of the Pueblo agent differs from 
those of other agents is in the fact that he has no annuities to pay, and 
that is the smallest part of the duties of any agency. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Morrison] to strike out lines 73 and 74. 

Mr. MORRISON.’ I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Irenew the motion. I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that the views expressed by the gentleman from Illinois (Mr, SPRINGER] 
would, under other circumstances, have a great deal of force, because 
these Pueblo Indians, although self-supporting, do, probably, require 
some care; but I do not see what these ten special agents are employed 
for, unless it is to perform just such duties. This reservation is small, 
the Indians are engaged largely in agriculture and are entirely self- 
supporting, and have been so ever since we have owned that Territory. 
As gentlemen are aware, they are citizens under the treaties by which 
we acquired that region of country. 

Mr. WELLBORN. Mr. Chairman, I hope that the amendment will 
not prevail. There is no doubt that the services of agents on these 
reservations are necessary, and to send outa special agent from the 
Indian Office here would cost immeasurably more than the salary of 
the local agent. 

The House divided on the motion of the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. HOLMAN] to strike outlines 73 and 74; and there were—ayes 43, 
noes 69. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


At the Quapaw agency, $1,500. 


Mr. RYAN. I want to call the attention of the gentleman in charge 
of this bill to the paragraph just read. In the law forthe current year 
it was provided, E that not more than $1,200 of any moneys 
appropriated by the act should be expended for clerical labor at this 
ae I wish to inquire why this limitation has been stricken off in 
this bi 

Mr. WELLBORN. It appeared to the Committee on Indian Affairs 
that the limitation to which the gentleman refers in the bill of last 
session was an exception to the rule in regard to all the other agencies. 
On inquiry I could find no satisfactory reason for the continuance of 
the limitation; andin order to preserve the harmony of the bill I struck 
it out. If there beany reason why the limitation should be continued, 
I would be glad to hear the gentleman state it. 

Mr. RYAN. My recollection is that the limitation was inserted last 
year because a much larger sum had been expended at that agency and 
the expenditure was believed to be unn The agency is a small 
one, and it was thought that an expenditure of $1,200 at that agency 
for clerical services was sufficient. If the limitation is now struck out 
it would seem to be a sort of suggestion to those who have the manage- 
mentor control there that they may use a much larger sum for clerical 
services. It seems io me the limitation was wise in view of the fact 
that a much larger sum was expended for clerical services at that place 
and the diture was believed to be unnecessary. 

Mr. WELLBORN. The gentleman means there had been such un- 
necessary expenditure prior to last year ? 

Mr. RYAN. I think so. 

Mr. WELLBORN. Does the gentleman make any proposition in 
reference to the matter? 

Mr. RYAN. I suggest an amendment. 

Mr. WELLBORN. I have no authority from the committee to ac- 
cept the amendment, but for myself I can say that I am perfectly in- 
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diferent in the matter, and that if there be any reason for inserting 
such a limitation in this bill I haye no objection to its insertion. 

Mr.RYAN. Then I move to amend by adding to this paragraph these 
words: And not more than $1,200 of any moneys appropriated by 
this act shall be expended for clerical labor at this agency.’ 

Mr. REAGAN? Is there any reason to believe that so much as $1,200 
will be needed? 

Mr. RYAN. I cannot give any assurance that $1,200 will be abso- 
Iutely required; but I have no doubt some clerical force is necessary 
atthatagency. This issimplysuggested as a limitation. It is supposed 
that 81, 200 will be ample. 

The amendment of Mr. Ry AN was adopted. 

Mr. WELLBORN. I had hoped, Mr. Chairman, that we should 
make greater progress in this bill 6 But I 
find, from evidences around me, that members are becoming somewhat 
impatient, and in deference to their wishes I move that the commit- 
tee rise. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. SPRINGER ha 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. TOWNSHEND reported that the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union had had un- 
der agar igen the bill (H. R. 5543) making appropriations for the 
current and contingent expenses of the Indian ent, and for ful- 
filling treaty stipulations with various Indian for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1887, and for other purposes, and had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska. I ask unanimous consent to introduce 
a bill for reference. 

Mr. BEACH. I shall object. 

Mr. LONG. I move that the House adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 5 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


The following petitions — — were laid on the Clerk's desk, un- 
der the rule, and referred 

By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of Richard Anderson for $60 due him 
as lamp-lighter in the District of Columbia—to the Committee on 
Claims, 


By Mr. BARRY: Petition in the claim of Thomas B. Smith, of Mis- 
sissippi—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: Petition from 66 citizens of Ellwood, N. J., 
asking for passage of bill indorsed by the Grand Army of the Republic— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURROWS: Petition of H. F. Johnson and others, and of M. 
N. Lird and others, against e of silver coĩnage - to the Com- 
mittee on Coi Weights, and 

By Mr. CASWELL: Petition of S. C. Carr, master State Grange of 
Wisconsin, and Clinton Bobbitt, secretary of the State agricultural so- 
ciety, praying for correction of ‘the law relating to the duties upon to- 
bacco—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition for relief from the Knights of Labor of Whitewater, 
Wis.—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. COLE: Memorial of Knights of Labor of Baltimore, in favor 
of construction of the Hennepin Canal and kindred projects—to the 
same committee. 

By Mr. COX: Memorial of a of Labor of Raleigh, N. C., in 
behalf of Hennepin Canal—to the same ttee. 

By Mr. CRAIN: Petition of Knights of Labor of Galveston, Tex., in 
favor of the Hennepin Canal—to the same committee. 

By Mr. A. C. DAVIDSON: Papers relating to the claim of Jeremiah 
Johnson—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Resolutions of the bar of Seattle, Wash., 
relative to recent disturbances—to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, memorial of Gabel, Jones & Gabel, advocating the passage of 
2 ting the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad the right of way through 

tate of New Jersey to the Committee on Commerce. 

gers memorial of Henry C. Bowen, opposing the increase of postage 
on fourth-class matter—to the Committee on the Post-Office on Post- 
Roads. 

Also, remonstrance of workingmen of Natrona, Pa., against the pas- 
sage of House bill 5576—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Charles G. Carpenter, asking for the passage of 
House bill 4902—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, resolution of Keim Post, Grand Army of the Republic, advo- 
cating the passage of the Logan pension bill—to the same committee. 

Also, resolutions of McLean Post, Grand Army of the Republic, of 
Reading, Pa., for the same—to the same committee. 

By Mr. EVERHART: Petition of 48 voters and 7 non-voters, of 48 
voters and 16 non- voters, of Chester County, Pennsylvania, for the pro- 
hibition of the manufacture, importation, and sale of alcoholic bever- 
ages—to the Select Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Trafic. 

By Mr. FORD: Petition of Assembly 3812, Knights of Labor, for use 
of surplus in the Treasury in aid of internal improvements, and par- 


ticularly the Hennepin Canal scheme—to the Committee on Railways 
and Canals. 

By Mr. GLASS: Petition of James Gillespie, of Lauderdale County, 
and of John E. McCorkle, heir of William Scott, deceased, of Dyer 
County, Tennessee, asking that their war claims be referred to the Court 
of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GROUT: Papers in support of House bill 6918, to increase the 
pension of Lewis M. Strong—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HALL: Petition of themembers of the bar of Keokuk, Iowa, 
for increase of com tion of United States district judges—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. D. B. HENDERSON: Petition from 135 crippled soldiers of 
the late war, asking for the passage of House bill 4902, increasing pen- 
sions to amputated cases—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers from the Union Mill Company, of Waterloo, Iowa, in 
relation to the duty on burlaps—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial from the bar of Sioux City, Iowa, praying for the 
passage of the Senate bill increasing salary of United States judges—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. T. J. HENDERSON: ae n teenie yep Peter V. Hag- 
ner, for relief—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

5 By Mr. HISCOCK: Petition against patents—to the Committee on 
atents. 

By Mr. HUDD: Memorialof the mayor and common council of Mani- 
towoc, Wis. ie I n. and merchants of Manitowoc and Milwaukee, 


Wis., and Chicago, III., praying that a breakwater be built at the mouth 
of Manitowoe River outside of the pier now being constructed, said 
breakwater being required for the purpose of g the shipping in 


said river—to the Committee on Rivers and 

By Mr. IRION: Papers i in the claims of James C. rp of East Baton 
Rouge Parish, Louisiana, and of Asahel Curtis, of Morehouse Parish, 
Louisiana—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petition of T. F. Marshall and 60 others, business 
firms of Yankton, Dak., and of Taylor Hardware Com and 31 
other firms, of Taylor, Tex., asking for the enactment of House bill 
1621 for the relief of commercial travelers from State and local license 
laws—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: Petition of W. H. Halford and 75 others, 
citizens of Bloomington, Wis., praying for a Government railroad from 
the Mississippi River to Lake Michigan instead of the proposed canal— 
to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. LIBBEY: Petition of Robert Potts, for a pension—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCREARY: Petition of Charles Riddle, for father’s pen- 
sion—to the same committee. 

Also, petition of Knights of Labor of Laurel County, Kentucky, for 
the 27 Me Ato in Canal—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

CKINLEY: Petition of Troy Steel and Iron Company, 
Union Steel Company, and Joliet Steel Company, protesting against 
further reduction of the tariff, especially on steel rods—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MARTIN: Papers in the claimof John Belcher, of Jefferson 
County, Alabama—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MORGAN: Papers in the claim of Elizabeth J. Brunson, of 
Marshall County, Mississippi—to the same committee. 

By Mr. NEGLEY: Petition asking that the words “ giving the title 
of the publication or publications, ond the number of copies inclosed, 
and” may be added to section 231 of the postal laws of 1879—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. NELSON: Memorial from Duluth, Minn., concerning the 
abolition of the Presidency—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Memorial from Manayunk, Pa., concerning the 
abolition of the President—to the same committee. 

By Mr. PAYNE: Petition of A. Babcock and others; of E. C. Stone 
and others, of Scribo, and of J. J. Hale and others, for an amendment 
to the patent laws—to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. PAYSON: Petition of sundry citizens of Kankakee County, 
Illinois, on the subject of oleomargarine, butterine, and all imitations 
of butter—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PERKINS: Resolutions of the Kansas Division of Travelers’ 
Protective Association, asking for legislation prohibiting the several 
States and Territories from imposing upon commercial travelers repre- 
senting wholesale houses in other States a license tax—to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of J. B. Opperman and others, ex-soldiers and citizens 
of Baxter Springs, Kans., for an appropriation "of $10,000 to grade and 
macadamize the road from Baxter Springs to the cemetery in which are 
buried the soldiers who fell as victims of the Quantrill massacre—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. PETTIBONE: Petition of Jesse Rogers, of Claiborne County, 
Tennessee, asking that his war claim be referred to the Court of Claims— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. REAGAN: Petition for the erection of a public building at 
Fort Worth, Tex.—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: Petition of Mrs, E. C. Howell, asking that 
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claim of Samuel Warren, deceased, be referred to the Court of Claims— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ROMEIS: Memorial of Knights of Labor of Sandusky, Ohio— 
to the Committee on Railways and . 

By Mr. SAYERS: Memorial of Assembly 2182, of Austin, Tex., ask- 
ing for the construction of the Hennepin Canal—to the same commit- 
tee. 

Also, memorial from the citizens of Fort Worth, Tex., asking the 
erection of a public building at Forth Worth, Tex.—to the same com- 
mittee. 

By Mr, SCRANTON: Petition of members of Bradford County (Penn- 
sylvania) bar, for the passage of House bill 2124, providing an additional 
place for holding United States courts in western district of Pennsyl- 
yania—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEPHENSON: Petition of 27 citizens of Crystal Lake, Wis., 
in favor of the free coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of the laboring men, tradesmen, and business men of 
Marinette, Wis., praying for the restoration of wages in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. W. J. STONE, of Missouri: Statement to accom: bill in- 
troduced by Mr. Stone, of Missouri, for the relief of Capt. Cur- 
tis—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR: Pa in the claim of John R. Jones, of 
Fayette County, Tennessee—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. O. B. THOMAS: Memorial from West Salem, W. T., con- 
cerning the Presidency—to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. THROCKMORTON: Papers of James M. Grigsby, of Mon- 
tague, Tex., containing proofs to accompany House bill 6312, for his 
relief—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TOWNSHEND: Petition in behalf of pension to William Col- 
linsworth—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TURNER: Petition of Hon. J. S. Clifton and 71 others, cit- 
izens of Miller County, Georgia, asking aid to common schools in the 
epee to be apportioned on the basis of illiteracy—to the Committee on 

ucation. 

By Mr. VAN EATON: Papers and memorials, asking for additional 
courts in the State of Mississippi, to accompany House bill 6762—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. > 

By Mr. VAN SCHAICK: Resolutions adopted by iron-workers of Bay 
View, Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, protesting against of the 
so-called Morrison bill, and against further agitation of tariff questions— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. A. J. WARNER: Petition in behalf of James Frazier, asking 
for increase of ion—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WE RN: Petition of citizens of Johnson County, of 
Dallas County, of Ellis County, of Bosque County, and of Clifton, Tex., 
for improvement of Galveston Harbor, Texas—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a of citizens of Arlington, Tex., for the improvement of 
Sabine Pass Bar, Texas—to the same committee. 

Ale, petition of citizens of Fort Worth, Tex., that Fort Worth be 
made a port of entry and delivery—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. : A bill to require the officer of United States 
Engineers in charge of the improvement of the Tennessee River to re- 

rt the condition of certain streams which empty into the Tennessee 

iver—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. A. C. WHITE: Petition for a pension to Elizabeth Sirwell— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, MILO WHITE: Petition of S. Eaton, ex-postmaster at Albert 
Lea, Minn., for readjustment of salary—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

The following petitions, praying Con toplace the coinage of silver 
upon an equality with gold; that there be issued coin certificates of one, 
two, and five dollars, the same being made legal tender; that one and 
two dollar legal-tender notes be issued, and that the public debt be paid 
as rapidly as possible by applying for this purpose the idle surplus now 
in the Treasury, were presented and severally referred to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures: 

By Mr. THROCKMORTON; Of 91 citizens of Parker and Wise Coun- 
ties, Texas. 

The following petitions, praying Congress for the enactment of a 
law requiring scientific temperance instruction in the public schools of 
the District of Columbia, in the Territories, and in the Military and 
Naval Academies, the Indian and colored schools, supported wholly or 
in part by money from the national Treasury, were presented and 
severally referred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. ELDREDGE: Of citizens of Lenawee County, Michigan. 

i By Mr. HOLMES: Of citizens of Humboldt and Hardin Counties, 
owa. 

By Mr. SCRANTON: Of citizens of Luzerne County, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. WHITING: Of citizens of Worcester and Hampshire Coun- 
ties, Massachusetts. 


SENATE. 


THURSDAY, March. 18, 1886. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. s 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a communication from the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury as to the necessity of special ap- 
propriations for alterations and repairs to certain public buildings, and 
also as to the need of a deficiency appropriation for repairs and pres- 
ervation of public buildings for 1886; which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Attorney- 
General, transmitting aletter from the presidentof the board of trustees 
of the Reform School of the District of Columbia, stating that ata meet- 
ing of the board of trustees it was thought advisable that the Senate 
bill relating to the Reform School should be so amended as to receive 
into it boys under the age of sixteen years; which, with the accom- 
panying paper, was referred to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair presents resolutions of the 
senate and house of delegates of Virginia, which, though not under 
seal, seem to be signed, and will be read. 

The resolutions were read, and referred to the Committee on Finance, 
as follows: : 

fthe of Virginia that the tion now 
That it is the moea senate irgi 8 


pending * the W 3 States to —— aos ores pa ae 
ree-) un and, if adop greatly injure the iron rests of th 
State and 1 development of the same. 

Passed the senate March 1.1858. 


J. D. PENDLETON, d. &. 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the house of del of Virginia that the 
8 now 8 the Congress of the United States to foreign 
ron ores on the list is unwise, and, if adopted, will greatly injure the iron 
3 of this State and retard the development of the same. 


greed to by house of delegates of Virginia (yeas 48, nays 14) March 1, 1836, 


J. BELL BIGGER, C. H. D. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented petitions of Knights of Labor 
of Athens and Kent, in the State of Ohio, praying for liberal appropria- 
tions for the construction of works of internal improvement and espe- 
cially for the construction of the Hennepin Canal; which were referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 8 

He also peonia a petition of Freehold Local Assembly, No. 2161, 
Knights of Labor, of Kent, Ohio, g for the opening of the Okla- 
homa lands in the Indian Territory to settlement; which was referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of 19 cl en, 16 physicians, 37 law- 
yers, 34 teachers, 160 business men, and 8 officers of temperance and 
other societies, of Wyandott, Highland, and Brown Counties, Ohio, pray- 
ing for the enactment of a law requiring scientific temperance instruc- 
tion in eh under Federal jurisdiction; which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. SAWYER presented petitions of Knights of Labor of Marinette 
and Whitewater, Wis., praying for the construction by the Government 
of the Hennepin Canal; which were referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. DAWES. I present a petition of the Knights of Labor, Local 
Assembly No. 2692, of Springfield, Mass., praying that the usual an- 
nual appropriation of $400,000 for the purpose of the manufacture of 
arms at the Springfield armory be not reduced, and expressing the 
opinion that it is false economy and a cruel 2 to cut down the ap- 
propriation and thereby augment existing distress and suffering, and 
that to continue this uniform appropriation will promote true economy, 
inasmuch as it will continue the production of arms at a reasonable 
priee and eon together the present organization of skilled workmen, 
enabling the Government in case of war to at once make its own arms. 

I trust that these reasons will commend themselves to the Committee 
on Appropriations. They express my views heartily. I move the ref- 
erence of the petition to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES presented a petition of 20 clergymen, 21 physicians, 10 
sawyers, 38 teachers, 138 business men, and 64 officers of temperance 
and other societies of Worcester and other counties in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, praying for the enactment of a law requiring scientific tem- 
perance instruction in schools under Federal jurisdiction; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BERRY presented a petition of 244 resident citizens of Hot 
Springs, Ark., praying legislation to protect the Government structures 
upon the Hot Springs reservation, and also, for the interest and conven- 
ience of visitors the local community, to provide for the removal 
within a reasonable time of all the structures on the reservation that are 
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occupied by private individuals. I move that the petition be referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I present a petition of the District Assembly No. 
107, Knights of Labor, of the State of Missouri, signed by Irwin C. 
Goodenough, district M. W., and Frank G. Ells, district R. S., pray- 
ing that liberal appropriations be made for works of public improve- 
ment of national importance, and especially for the construction of the 
Hennepin Canal, I move that the petition be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I present a petition of the Alliance of Ladies 
organized for the promotion of social purity, and composed of delegates 
appointed by the pastors of the several religious denominations of Wash- 
ington city and of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of the 
District of Columbia earnestly praying for the passage of the bill intro- 
duced by the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] providing for the legal 
protection of young girls in the District of Columbia. I move that the 
petitions be referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. PLATT presented a petition of Knights of Labor of South Nor- 
walk, Conn., and a petition of Knights of Labor of Bridgeport, Conn., 
praying that liberal appropriations be made for works of internal im- 
provement of national importance, and especially for the speedy con- 
struction of the Hennepin Canal; which were referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

Mr, CAMERON presented a petition of certain postmasters of Penn- 
sylvania, praying for the passage of the bill (S. 318) to authorize the re- 
adjustment of the compensation of postmasters at certain fourth-class 

ffices; which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and 


ost-Roads. : 
resented a petition of Local Assembly No. 3202, Knights 
of Labor, of Paxton, Pa., praying for the construction of works of in- 
ternal improvement, and especially of the Hennepin Canal, by the Gen- 
eral Government; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce, 

He also presented a petition of 55 citizens of Cochranville, Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, and a petition of 28 other citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, praying for the of a bill prohibiting the liquor traffic in 
the District of Columbia; which were referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of 143 citizens of Kennett Square, Ches- 
ter County, Pennsylvania, praying for the passage of a law prohibiting 
the liquor traffic in the District of Columbia; which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of 143 citizens of Kennett Square, Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, and a petition of 55 citizens of Cochranville, 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, pra: for the appointment of a com- 
mission of inquiry concerning alcoholic liquor traffic; which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of 55 citizens of Cochranville, Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, and a petition of 143 citizens of Kennett Square, 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, praying for an amendment to the Con- 
stitution which will prohibit henceforth the manufacture, importation, 
and sale of all alcoholic beverages throughout the United States; which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. COKE presented a petition of citizens of Fort Worth, Tex., pray- 
ing for the erection at that place of a building to be used as a post-office 
and for internal-revenue and other purposes; which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Austin, Travis 
County, Texas, praying for the construction by the Government of the 
Hennepin Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. PAYNE presented a petition of 17 cle en, 11 physicians, 1 
lawyer, 27 teachers, 88 business men, and 59 officers of temperance and 
other societies, of Lucas and Ottawa Counties, Ohio, and a petition of 
citizens of New London, Ohio, praying for the enactment of a law re- 
quiring scientific temperance instruction in schools under Federal juris- 

tion; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HARRISON presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Clay 
County, Indiana, praying that liberal appropriations be made for pub- 
lic works, and especially for the construction by the Government of the 
Hennepin Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also 2 a memorial of John M. Cannady and 164 other 
citizens of Idaho Territory, remonstrating against the passage of any 
bill for the division of that Territory; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories, 

Mr. FRYE presented a petition of 10 clergymen, 13 physicians, 14 
lawyers, 14 teachers, 102 business men, and 29 officers of temperance 
and other societies of Waldo and Somerset Counties, Maine, praying 
for the enactment of a law requiring scientific temperance instruction 
int ae under Federal jurisdiction; which was ordered to lie on the 

. 

Mr. CONGER presented petitions of Knights of Labor of Essexville 
and Flint, in the State of Michigan, praying for the construction by the 
Government of the Hennepin Canal; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


Mr. PALMER presented petitions of Knights of Labor of Bay City, 
Otisville, and Ingersoll, in the State of Michigan, praying Congress to 
relieve the present distress of the laboring classes by liberal appropria- 
tions for public works of national importance; which were referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Griffith & Co., James Wood, and 112 
other merchants of New York, praying that Congress authorize the Sec- 
retary of War to contract with Charles Stoughton and his associates for 
improving Harlem River, New York; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. MILLER presented a memorial of Local Assembly No. 457, 
Knights of Labor, of Jefferson County, New York, favoring a liberal 
appropriation for internal improvements, and especially the construc- 
tion by the Government of the Hennepin Canal; which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented s Be eee of 31 clergymen, 24 physicians, 13 law- 
yers, 35 teachers, 138 business men, and 41 officers of temperance and 
other societies of Cattaraugus, Chautanqua, and Allegany Counties, 
New York, praying for the enactment of a law requiring scientific tem- 
perance instruction in schools under Federal jurisdiction; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. MANDERSON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 148) for the relief of the heirs of Charles 
B. Smith, deceased, late a lieutenant in the Fifth Iowa Cavalry, re- 
ported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (H. 
R. 68) for the relief of William P. Chambliss, reported it with an amend- 
ment, and submitted a report thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. CHACE introduced a bill (S. 1908) to amend section 4004 of the 
Revised Statutes providing for additional pay for postal cars; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Rarities on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads. 

Mr. EVARTS (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1909) for the relief 
of W. H. Ward; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Patents. 

Mr. CALL introduced a bill (S. 1910) to provide for the erection of 
a building for marine barracks at the navy-yard at Pensacola, Fla.; 
which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. TELLER (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1911) relating to 
procedure in ion cases; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1912) granting certain lands 
to the Territory of Wyoming for public purposes; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1913) to amend an act en- 
titled An act to provide for the sale of desert lands in certain States 
and Territories; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. PLATT introduced a bill (S. 1914) to incorporate the National 
Light and Fuel Company; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. PLATT. I should like to say one word wit to this bill. 
I do not know any of the gentlemen who are named in the bill as in- 
corporators, and there are some amendments which I should desire to 
see incorporated in the bill; but I introduce it because I believe that 
something should be done to provide the District of Columbia with a 
better service of light than it has at the presenttime. I movethat the 
bill be referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. BLAIR introduced a bill (S. 1915) for the relief of Mrs. Clara 
Morris; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. BLAIR. Task the especial attention of the Committee on Claims 
to this case. That committee has already once considered it, but only 
upon partial evidence. Much additional evidence has been obtained, 
which I now present to accompany the bill, and I have become pro- 
foundly convinced from a careful examination of it that this lady ought 
to have her pay. Iask that the Committee on Claims examine the 
evidence carefully. This lady, whom we see here in the Capitol, the 
evidence shows, rendered valuable service to the Government during 
the war at great personal risk. A considerable amount of furniture 
owned by her had been appropriated by the Government for the use of 
freedmen who were in the charge of the Government, in occupation 
thereof by the Government, and the furniture was destroyed while so 
used, amounting to $3,000 or $4,000, and she never has been able to get 
compensation ſor it. I think from the additional testimony the justice 
of her claim will be very apparent. 

I move that the bill with the accompanying papers be referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


On motion of Mr. CALL, it was 


Ordered, That the papers in the case of Alexander Moseley be taken from the 
files and referred to the Committee on Claims, there being no adverse report, 
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BINDING OF CENSUS SCHEDULES. 
Mr. MANDERSON submitted the following concurrent resolution; 
which was referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved by the Senate (m House of Representatives concurring), That the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is hereby authorized to have bound, at the Government 
Printing Office, the schedules of the Second, Third, Fourth, and Tenth Censuses 
of the United States. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. If there be no further concurrent 
or other resolutions the morning business is closed, and the Calendar is 
in order. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Calendar! 

Mr. CULLOM. I desire to call up the motion that I made yester- 
day to make the bill (S. 1532) to regulate commerce a special order for 
Tuesday, March 30. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Illinois moves that 
the bill named by him be made a special order for Tuesday, March 30, 
at 2 p. m. 

Me ALLISON. Before that is done I desire to report from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations the urgency deficiency bill and to ask forits 
immediate consideration. I think it will take but a few moments to 
dispose of it, and it is very important that the bill should be returned 
to the other House 

Mr. CULLOM, I do not think there will be any objection to my 
motion; and I wish to get it out of the way. It is merely to set down 
the bill for consideration on the 30th of March. 

Mr, ALLISON. Ofcourse I am at the mercy of Senators. It re- 
quires unanimous consent to consider the appropriation bill to-day, 
which I desire to secure. 

Mr. CULLOM. I donot think there will be any objection to consid- 
ering the appropriation bill, nor do I think there will be any objection 
to the motion I make. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois moves that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the motion made by him in 
respect to the bill (S. 1532) toregulate commerce. He moves that it be 
made the special order for Tuesday, March 30, at 20’clock p. m. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and that order is made. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOAR. Inow call up a similar motion which I made at the 
same time in to the bankruptcy bill. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. TheSenator from Massachusetts was 
recognized by the Chair. 

Mr. PLATT. I intended to make objection, at least temporarily, to 
the motion of the Senator from Illinois. I did not understand that an 
objection was called for to the motion, but to the consideration of the 
motion at 1 0 time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not too late for the Senator to 


interpose. 

Mr. PLATT. I should like to say a word on the motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecticut is in 
time. 

Mr.PLATT. I donot object absolutely to the making of this special 
assignment, but I think I ought tosay that I feel I am entitled to have 
considered immediately after the present unfinished business the bill 
for the admission of Washington Territory as a State. That bill was 
before the Senate at the last Congress, and I gave way to other matters 
supposed to be of pressing importance. It has been for a long time 
before the Senate on the Calendar, has been passed over on the Calen- 
dar, and I have felt that I was entitled to its consideration at various 
times; but I have given way because it was supposed that matters of 
more pressing importance should come first. 

I think there is no measure before the Senate of more importance 
than this. I do not suppose that the special order which is asked for 
will be likely to interfere with the consideration which I desire that bill 
shall receive, and therefore I make no objection to this order further 
than to state that if it should interfere with the motion which I pro- 
pose to make to take up the Washington bill immediately after the pres- 
ent unfinished business is completed I shall at that time feel as if I 
ought to antagonize it. 

Mr. CULLOM. Let me say one word. I have not understood or 
believed that the order I have asked for will interfere at all with the 
desire of the Senator from Connecticut to consider the bill to which he 
refers, and I hopeunder the circumstances, as thatSenator has been de- 
tained from the Senate unavoidably for a few days, that he will be al- 
lowed to call up the bill immediately on the conclusion of the pend- 
ing business if he desires to do so. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the order 
asked for by the Senator from Illinois will be entered. The Chair hears 
no objection. 

UNIFORM SYSTEM OF BANKRUPTCY. 


Mr. HOAR. I now call up the motion which I made to fix the bank- 
ruptey bill for the day next after the bill of the Senator from Ilinois, 
Wednesday, March 31. As I stated yesterday, I shall not antagonize 
the bill which the Senator from Illinois has in 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Massachusetts, in 


pursuance of notice, moves that the bill (S. 714) to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the United States be made a special 
order for Wednesday, March 31, 1886, at 2 o’clock p. m. Is there ob- 
jection? 
Mr. TELLER. I object. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
tion to the Senate, the Senator from Massachusetts having introduced 


Then the Chair will submit the ques- 


the motion yesterday. The question ison making the bankruptcy bill 
a special order at the time stated. [Putting the question.] Two-thirds 
being required, the Chair is not able to announce the result. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask for the yeas and nays. I desire to say that I 
shall not antagonize the matter of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PLATT] or that of the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE]. I merely 
want to have the bankruptcy bill set down in its order. 

Mr. FRYE. I did not make any objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays are demanded on 
the motion of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

ero its and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KENNA (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. SABIN]. If he were present, I should vote 

yea.” 

Mr. MAXEY (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY]. If authorized, I should vote 

nay.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. DAWES. Iam paired for the day with the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Grason], but Iam informed that he would vote in the 
affirmative, and with that understanding it is that I have voted in the 
affirmative. 

Mr.BUTLER. My colleague [Mr. HAMPTON] has been called home 
by illnessin his family. He begged me to pair him in case of any yea- 
and-nay vote, but this not being a political question I have not thought 
it necessary to do so, but simply to explain why he is not here to vote. 

Mr. MORRILL (after having voted in the affirmative). At the mo- 
ment my name was called I voted, forgetting that I am paired for an 
hour or two with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS]. I with- 
draw my vote. I do not know how the Senator from Tennessee would 
vote. 

Mr. COCKRELL. My colleague [Mr. VEST] is necessarily detained 
from the Senate Chamber by illness. He is paired with the junior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB], who is not present. My colleague 
would vote “‘nay’’ if he were here and not paired. 

Mr. PALMER (after having voted in the affirmative). I was not 
aware when I voted that the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] 
is absent this morning. Iam paired with him, and withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 14; as follows: 


YEAS—33, 
Aldrich, Dolph, McMillan, Sewell, 
Allison, Edmu Manderson, Sherman, 
Blair, E Miller, Stanford, 
Call, Frye, Payne, Walthall, 
Cameron, Pike, Wilson of Iowa, 
Chace, H: n, t, Wilson of Md. 
Conger, Hoar, Pugh, 
Cullom, Jackson, Riddleberger, 
Dawes, Jones of Arkansas, er, 
NAYS—l4. 
Beck, Butler, Ingalls, Van Wyck, 
Rackb om Saulsbury, * 
urn e, Sau 
Brown, s Colquitt, Teller, 4 
ABSENT—28, 

Bowen, Gray, — — Morrill, 

den, Hampton, McPherson, Palmer, 
E H Mahone, Plumb, 
Geor Jones cf Florida, Mitchell of Oregon, Spooner, 

rge, ones o o itchell o n 
Gibson, Jonesof Nevada, Mitchell of Pa., 5 ance, 7 
Gorman, Kenna, Morgan, Vest. 

The PRESIDENT pro Two-thirds of the Senators present 


having voted in favor of the motion, it is carried. 


URGENT DEFCIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. ALLISON. I now report from the Committee on Appropriations 
the action of the House of Representatives on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 5893) to provide for certain of the most urgent 
deficiencies in the appropriations for the service of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1886, and for other purposes, and I ask 
for present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa asks for the 
present consideration of the amendments to this bill. The Chair hears 
no objection, and they are before the Senate. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senate inserted on page 2 of the bill an item 
of $30,000 for the funeral expenses of General Grant. The House of 
Representatives concurred in that amendment with an amendment which 
is found on page 5 of the last print of the bill, and which I ask the Sec- 
retary to ead. I will say, however, before it is read, that the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations recommend concurrence in the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the Senate amendment. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Theamendment of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the Senate amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. In lieu of the matter proposed by the Senate 
amendment the House propose to insert the following: 


To reimburse the appropriations for the — — ent of the 


Army for nses attending the funeral of by authority of 
— ia ost er — General Hancock to ringer we Grant an imposing 
funeral, 


To pa; C . abe yore 


— 4 — ar, nam 8 hire of telegrams received and 
t, $452.83; laos $353.68; Tefal Gols, or so much thereof as the 
eee) Waray Sad eke tes tad taper: 


To pay the bill of Stephen toe ey for embalming, burial casket, 

and ornamen! canopy, catafalque, and other necessary articles and 
services furnished b; by him at reasonable prices, and which remain un wapad A0 meg S 
orso much th as may be necessary and found upon examination by the 
Secretary of War to be just and proper charges, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be considered 
as agreed to, if there = no objection. 

Mr. ALLISON. Before the amendment is agreed to, I desire to say 
an the Senate Committee on Appropriations and the Senate found this 
clause for the funeral of General Grant in the deficiency esti- 
mates and placed at $30,000. It seems on an examination of the papers 
in detail ee the items 5 as Gen- 
eral Hancock, who had charge of the funeral, recommen: the abso- 
Inte payment of certain of these expenses, and some of them were 
actually paid out of the regular appropriations for the Army. There 
were, however, incurred in addition to these expenses some $11,000 
that do not seem to have had the approval of General Hancock. In 
order that the Senate may be put in of the circumstances 
which led to the estimate of the Secretary of War I ask that the letter 
which I send to the desk, with the indorsements thereon, may be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 
War DEPARTMENT, QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL’S OFFI 
Washington, D. C., November 3, 
GENERAL: I have the honor herewith to return the voushers aud aceounte in 
the matter of the expenditures for the funeral of General U. S. Grant, United 


gay og oe retired. 

As Major-General TTT necessary and 
proper for the purpose o General Gran paler sagen J ilitary cere- 
monies, it is recommended to te the honorable the War that the 
vouchers covering CCC 


the expendi 
See E aa A br the CECE EA AOE es be 
th that are appear 
o eral . Of the sums 
for this $5,430.92 can not be spared from the riation for incidental 
ut seriously the service of the Army for the entire year. 
On this account iti further ded the amount required to make 
this sum ye par gener E De er Sea TO to Congress 
asa 
The tures made for the funeral, for which accountsarehere presented, 
not di authorized and directed b 8 Hancock ought to be 


ou 
d as ro shall be made b for the purpose; and it 

also reac —.— that an estimate be —.— and presented to Con; Congress, ask- 
ing oe this s additional sum in the usual deficiency bill for the purpose indi- 


for this or other Departments made before the granting of this appropriation 


reim 
8. B. HOLABIRD, 
United States Army. 
QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL'S OFFICE, January 2. 1888. 


War Department, February 15, 1836. 


the Quartermaster-General, an estimate for the 
00) having been submitted to Congress. See page 15 of House Ex- 


returned to 
— 
ent No. 62, 


-ninth Congress, first session. 
ay deat umans No. 6, Fortyais 


JOHN TWEEDALE, 
Chief 


Mr. ALLISON. It will be seen from these papers that the expendi- 
tures directly incurred by General Hancock are provided for in the 
amendment suggested by the House of Representatives. Certain other 
expenses were incurred by State and municipal authority for which bills 
have been filed in the War Department, and the Quartermaster-Gen 
eral and Secretary of War have recommended their payment; but the 
House of eee after consideration seems to be of the opinion 
that these nses ought not to be included in this urgent deficiency 
bill, and the Senate committee recommend a concurrence in that view. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
eee of the House of Representatives to the amendment of the 

te. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. The next amendment, No. 2, the House disagreed 
to on the ground that it is not an urgent deficiency. I desire to putin 
the RECORD a telegram received by our committee from the Secretary 
Ne PRESIDENT» 4 0 % will be read 

e pro tempore. e paper wi read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


To Hon. W. B. ALLISON, Senate: 


The item $18,350 for the cable at a Island is necessary and should be in- 
cluded in the urgent deficiency bill. statement to the contrary must have 


War DEPARTMENT, March 18, 1836. 


been made witho 2 
ut a full knowledge ort sul 0 A 
Secretary of War. 
Mr. ALLISON. The Committee on Appropriations concur in that 


statement made by the Secretary of War, and 
the Senate insist on the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa moves that 
3 Senate insist on its second amendment. The amendment will be 


recommend that 


If so directed the covering all necessary expenditures will 
be pre in this dico and presented to the honorable Secretary of War for | ‘The SECRETARY. Amendment No. 2, made by the Senate, was, un- 
It should be bered that in the opinion of this office the bills presented der the head of“ War Department,” after line 37, to insert: 
Dy s Aaa tne hea med pet ar ly examined and duly audited To enable the Secretary of War to lay a new submarine cable, Block Island 
by the before final pa: Bay, fiscal year 1886, $18,550. 
The approved bills for $12, 037. 93 B belong to appropriations as follows: The motion to insist was to. 
Incidental expenses... ...... nen. 45092 | Mr. ALLISON. The House of Representatives agreed to amendment 
t 31 50 No. 5 with an amendment. The Senate Committee on ACA tions 
recommend that the Senate concur in the amendment of ouse to 


12,037 93 
Amount of bills which have not been approved by General Hancock, $15,195,065. 
Of this sum $6,303.75 belong to the bills presented by the undertaker. 


Jery respectfully, your obedient servan 
ver * A S. B. HOLABIRD, 


Quartermaster-General United States Army. 
To the ADJuTANT-GENERAL, 
United States Army. 
Quartermaster-General, November 3, 1885, returns the vouchers and accounts 
in connection with the expenditures for the funeral of the late General U. S. 


Grant. 

As General Hancock was authorized to do what was necessary and oe 
recommends that the vouchers made anai riena be paid, and tthe 
Tantar be repcated to Congress aia Getoioncy Oss y 

ns in regard to the payment of th the accounts not directly 
authorized and by General Hancock. 


War DEPARTMENT, December 26, 1885. 
t ot the vouch- 
en as suggested in 


WILLIAM C. ENDICOTT, 
= Secrelary of War, 
Respectfully returned to the honorable the Secretary of War with special es- 
timate for $27 388.03. 
be asked for appro: 


4 . — the honor to recommend that Cones priation. 
be that the estimate be made for $29,681.03, which amount would 


e —— paid by the Pay Department, and $1,294.49 paid by the Sub- 


U; m reconsideration it is deemed best to to ask for a special appropriation to 
of General U. S. Grant,” from which the en- 


be “foneral expenses 
tire the obsequies may be paid and expenditures from ap; tions 


the Senate amendment. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be stated. 
The SECRETARY. The amendment of the House of Representatives 
to the fifth amendment of the Senate is to add: 


Water su 5 District of Columbia: 
The sum ‘priservo from flooding or other injury dur Teer 


retary of War to preserve from injury during the suspension 
of operations th the 3 now being constructed under authority of an 
act to increase = Washington city, and for other ap- 
proved suas the ehe At to ont tha visions and re- 
strictions said net and of tho act approved July 5, 1884, riations 
for the expenses of District of Columbia as to its appor- 
tionment and een the United States and the District um 


and the refunding thereof. 


The amendment of the House of Representatives was concurred in. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Committee on A) tions recommend that 
the Senate insist upon its sixth amendment, an item of $260 for 
the repair of the water-tank on the main building of the Freedmen’s 
Hospital and Asylum, and I desire that the letter of the surgeon-in- 
chief of this hospital, the letter of the Secretary of the Interior, and 
the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury may be read in the order 
which I have named. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The papers will be read. 


The Secretary read as follows: 
FREEDMEN’s HOSPITA. 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 18.1888. 


Sin: The tank on the main hospital 5 which has a py eat of 3,000 
has suddenly commenced to leak. On examination, I fin that the 
ning is so decayed that it can not be It is important that it be relined 


repaired. 
at once, as otherwise the hospital will be without water. T! nb dining is 
lead. i desire to repince it by iron, as the Tead is moro perishable, and th there is 
also danger of poison. A careful estimate has been e, and it will $260. 


1886. 
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Lema like an item inserted in the emergency deficiency bill covering this 
emand, 


Very respectfully, 
7 á C. B. PURVIS, M. D., 
Surgeon-in-Chief. 


Hon. L. Q. C. LAMAR, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, 20, 1886. 
Sin: I have the honor to transmit herewith a communication fron the n- 
in-chief of Freedmen’s Hospital, submitting an estimate of $260 for of 
watertank on the main Dona building, and requesting that it be included in 
the emergency deficiency bill. 
Very respectfully, 


The Hon. SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, February 25, 1886. 
Sır: I haye the honor to transmit herewith, for the consideration of Congress, 
an estimate for 8 of $260 to repair the water-tank on the main 
building of the en's Hospital, Washington, D. C., submitted by the Sec- 
of the Interior with the request that it may be inserted in the emergency 
deficiency bill for immediate use. 


“pete a D. MANNING, Sceretary. 
The Hon. SPEAKER of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. ALLISON. It will be seen from this printed document that the 
surgeon-in-chief, the Secretary of the Interior, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury recommend that this item be inserted in this bill. The House 
of Representatives seems to have been without information on this sub- 
ject. The Committee on Appropriations recommend that the Senate in- 
sist on its amendment. 

The motion to insist was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. There is still another amendment, No. 7. 
that it be read. 

The Secretary read Senate amendment No. 7, as follows: 

For miscellaneous items, exclusive of labor, being a deficiency for the fiscal 
year 1886, $5,000. 

Mr. ALLISON. There seems to have been no information furnished 
to the Committee on Appropriations elsewhere with reference to this 
item. I will say that it is not usual to furnish detailed statements 
to the House of expenditures in the Senate or to the Senate of expendi- 
tures in the House. It is usually understood that these two bodies 
are able to regulate and control their contingent expenses, although in- 
formation, I believe, is always open with reference to the expenditures 
of the contingent fund of the Senate. I will only add that the Senate 
is perfectly familiar with the fact that this itemis necessary. I move, 
therefore, that the Senate insist on this amendment. 

The motion was to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. All the amendments to the bill are 
now disposed of. The Calendar is in order. 


BRIDGES OVER WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


Mr. DOLPH. We have reached the Calendar now. There is upon 
the Calendar Order of Business 300, a bridge bill which passed the Senate 
at the last session and has been reported favorably by the Committee on 
Commerce precisely as it passed the Senate. I think it will take no 
time, and I move to take it up for consideration. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope the Senator will let us have the Calendar. It 
has been so long since we have seen the Calendar that it does one good 
to have it reached. 

Mr. DOLPH. The result will be that we shall get hold of one of the 
bills providing for the payment of some claim that is purely private, 
the discussion of which will occupy the whole morning hour, and then 
we shall not go to the Calendar again for a month. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Chair must remind Senators that 
debate is not in order on this motion. The Senator from m moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill (S, 901) to grant 
the Astoria and Winnemucca Railroad Company the right to construct 
bridges over navigable water courses. è 

eee eae being put, a division was called for; and the ayes 
were 11. 

Mr. CULLOM. May I ask that the question be stated again ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. DAWES. If there is any special reason for taking up this bill 
out of order 

Mr. DOLPH. There is a special reason. It is a local matter, which 
will take but a moment. There will be no discussion. 

Mr. CULLOM. Let us hear the title of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read again. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 901) to grant the Astoria and Winne- 
mucca Railroad Company the right to construct bridges over navigable 
water courses. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will again put the ques- 
tion and request Senators to vote one way or the other. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
bad ag on to consider the bill. 

Mr. DAWES. I have no knowl of this bill and no disposition 
to throw any obstacle in its way; but I call the attention of the tor 


L. Q. C. LAMAR, Secretary. 


I ask 


from Oregon to the indefiniteness of the first section and suggest to him 

the propriety of making it a little more definite. As I understand the 

section, this railroad company can build bridges anywhere it pleases in 
‘on. 

Mr. DOLPH. South of Oregon City,“ it says; but as to all the 
bridges to be built the plan and location must be submitted to the Sec- 
retary of War. In fact, here all that will be needed will be one bridge 
across the Willamette River. The bill was submitted at the last ses- 
sion of Congress to the Secretary of War and the local engineers in 
charge of the Government works and reported upon. It has been again 
submitted this Congress to the Secretary of War and reported upon. 
It was examined by the Committee on Commerce at both sessions. It 
passed the Senate at the last session, precisely the same bill, word for 
word. - 

Mr. DAWES. That may bea reason why I should not have made such 
an inquiry, but it might not be a reason why somebody ought not to 
have made the inquiry. Will the Senator point out where the Secretary 
of War is authorized to locate the bridge? If that is so, that will sat- 
isfy my inquiry. It may be so; I havenotfollowed the bill quite close 
enough to see. If there is any effect to be given to the language of the 
first section of this bill it is the railroad company, not the Secretary of 
War, that is to locate, for it Says 

Mr. DOLPH. In section 3,about the middle of the page, I think 
the Senator will find it. 

Mr. DAWES. I will read what troubles me: 

That the Astoria and Winnemucca Railroad Company, a corporation dul 
organized under the laws of Oregon, be authorized and permi to build rail- 
road bridges across the Willamette River, south of Oregon City, àt such point 
as it may select— 

It,“ not the Secretary of War, is to locate the bridge at such point 
as it may select.” I do not know but that is satisfactory to the people 
of Oregon, but I should not like to have such an authority as that let 
loose in Massachusetts. Then it goes on and says— 


and across such other navigable streams or slo within the State of n 
as it may be necessary to bridge along the line of said railroad or along the line 
of any of its branches. 


The other bridges are to be along the line of the railroad, but this 
first bridge is anywhere the company pleases on this particular river 
except that it be south of Oregon City. I would suggest to the Sen- 
ator that he make that subject to the approval of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. DOLPH. If the Senator will look at section 3, line 11, on page 
3 of the bill, he will find: 

Said bridge or bridges shall be built and located under and subject to such 
regulations for the security of navigation of navigable rivers or sloughs as the 
Secre of War ghall prescribe; and to secure that object the said company or 

shall submit to the Secretary of War, for his examination and ap- 
FCC TTC 
the topography of the banks of the river or slough, &. she 

So far as a bridgeas distinct from the line of the railroad is concerned 
that is not contemplated for a moment, nor do I think it could be built 
under this bill. is isa railroad company, building a line from Win- 
nemucca to Astoria. In doing so they will necessarily cross Willa- 
mette River. They propose to cross above City, where there is 
an obstruction to navigation. They are to either build a bridge so 
high that all the commerce of the river can pass under it, or they are 
to build a draw-bridge at a point to be approved by the Secretary of 
War, constructed according to a plan to be approved by the Secretary 
of War, under directions to be approved by the Secretary of War, and 
when they have built it the Secretary of War has power to require them 
to change it at any time and every year after it is built at their own 
expense, and Congress can amend or repeal the bill at any time. If 
there ever was a bridge bill guarded 

Mr. DAWES. This is as to everything except the location. 

Mr. DOLPH. I think the question of location is well covered. If 
not, I would not ask the Senate to pass the bill myself. Iam not 
afraid of anything being let loose on Oregon. 

Mr. CONGER. I may say that as far as it was possible for the Com- 
mittee on Commerce to define the safi and localities, it has been 
done in this bill as in others; but in that country it is uncertain at 
what point the necessities of engineering may require the road to cross 
the Willamette River, owing to the hilly country. I think I am very 
particular as to obstruction to navigation, and I am sure the bill con- 
tains all the rds that will be necessary for the navigation of 
that stream above where it is usually navigable now. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BRIDGES IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

Mr. CULLOM. There is just one other bridge bill on the Calendar, 
Order of Business 301, which passed the Senate last year and wkich has 
been scrutinized by the War Department two or three times. Lask that 
that be put on its also. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois moves that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 236) to authorize 
the Bellingham Bay Railway and Navigation Company to build certain 
bridges in the Territory of Washington. 


SEDER a ei eared ae ate 
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The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with amend- 
ments. The first amendment was, in line 11, section 1, tostrike out the 
words or hereafter,” before the word projected; so as to read: 


That the Bellingham Bay Railway and Navigation Company, a corporation 
duly hey i po, any ney te of Washington Territory, its successors 88 
be, and is hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and o te bridges, and ap- 
3 thereto, over the Nooksack River, in the county of Whatcom, the — Hd 

ver, in the county of Skagit, and the Stillaquamish and Snohomish Rivers, in 
the county of Snohomish, at the points where the said company’s lines of rail- 
ways, as now projected, cross said rivers respectively. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, line 17, after the word“ per- 
sons,” to strike out ‘‘owning”’ and insert ‘controlling ;’’ soas to read: 

And the authority to erect and continue any and all said bridges shall be sub- 
ject to revocation by law whenever the public good shall, in the judgment of Con- 
gress, so require; and all such structures shall, upon such revocation, be removed, 
= the expense of the owners thereof, or the persons controlling and operating 

e same. 


The amendment was agreed to. g 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

COMMISSION ON ALCOHOLIC LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 

Mr. BLAIR. I ask unanimous consent to take up Senate bill 182, 
Order of Business 154. Itis the bill to provide for a commission on the 
subject of the alcoholic liquor traffic. It has been passed by the Sen- 
ate five times already, and is in a condition where it will go through 
without discussion, I think. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hampshire 
moves that the Senate proceed to the considerarion of the bill named 
by him. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 182) to provide for a commis- 
sion on the subject of the alcoholic liquor traffic. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed fôr a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

REMOVAL OF CHARGES OF DESERTION. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I ask the Senate to proceed to the consideration 
of Order of Business 239, being the bill (S. 1471) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the rolls and records in the Office of the Adjutant- 
General of the Army against certain soldiers. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 


Whole, 1 to consider the bill. 

Mr. CONGER. I move that the words ‘‘ forever barred ” be stricken 
out of the bill, leaving the other limitation as it is, which I think wil] 
accomplish the purpose just as well as the absolute bar. 

Mr. AN. Declaring it forever barred would not prevent its being 
passed on by Congress again. It is a mere declaration. 

Mr. CONGER. But there is no necessity for these words to effect 
the object of the bill. The limitations are sufficient without it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the Senator from 
Michigan will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. After the word years,“ at the end of line 4 of 
section 3, it is proposed to strike out the words ‘‘shall be forever barred 
and;’’? so as to make the section read: 

Sec.3. That all a; ns for relief under this act shall be made to and filed 


with the of War within a period of five 
sage, be peri peee do Rd not so m: 


e and filed wi 

Mr. CONGER. That is sufficient. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 

Mr. BLAIR. I move to take upSenate bill 1405, in reference to sci- 
entific tem ce education, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate. as in Committee of the 
Whole, ed to consider the bill (S. 1405) to provide for the study 
of the nature of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, and of their effects upon 
the aes , in connection with the several divisions of the sub- 
ject of p 
the Territories and the District of Columbia, and in the Military and 
Naval Academies, and Indian and colored schools in the Territories of 
the United States. 

Mr. ALLISON. Section 4 should be stricken out. The bill will 
take effect on its whether that section is in or not. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from a moves to strike 
out section 4 of the bill, which will be read, 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Src. 4. That this act shall take effect on its passage. 

The amendment was agreed to, 


ology and hygiene, by the pupils in the public schools of | sergea: 


Mr. INGALLS. If there is any report, I should like to hear the re- 


port read. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The re 
The Secretary read the report, submitt 
1886, as follows: 


The Committee on Education and Labor, to whom was referred Senate bill 
797, entitled “A bill to provide for the study of physiology and hygiene, and the 
effect of intoxicating, narcotic, and poisonous substances upon life, health, and 
welfare, by the pupils in the pobu schools of the Territories and of the District 
of Columbia, and in the Military and Naval have considered the 
same, and report a new bill, in the nature of a substitute for the original bill, and 
recommend its passage, and that the original bill be *ndefinitel 

This measure is an attempt to apply to the schools within Fader control, 
and where the Congress is primarily 3 for the proper education of the 

outh, the visions of laws now in active operation in fourteen States, to wit, 

ermont, New Hampshire, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Wisconsin, Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, Alabama, Nevada, Rhode Isl- 
and, also Washington Territory, and in all of which such laws were enacted 
without op tion from any political fai and generally, if not always, with 


rt will be read. 
by Mr. BLAIR February 8, 


great unanimity on the part of the l tive power, 

This billis one against which itis d lt, not to say unnatural, to urge an ob- 
jection, It seems to command the spontaneous and earnest support of every 
man who does not hate children and seek an opportunity to transmit misery to 
posterity. Its only object is to give to the rising and coming generations accu- 
rate and scientific knowledge of certain substances which are sure to be danger- 
ous to their welfare if the temptations which they present are encounte in 
ignorance of their true nature. 

Nota single suggestion has been developed in the deliberations of your com- 
mittee which was not made to perfect the bill so far as possible, and to secure 
with the more 8 its wise and benevolent purposes. 

In report this bill favorably, and earnestly recommending its 
commi discha 3 duty with a sincere es which is en. ced 
by the unanimity of their action. e stenogra report of the eloquent and 
powerful addresses delivered before the coi ttee in Sony «os of the bill are 
thought to be of such value as to demand their prese: on. They will be 
mene appended to this report, the brevity of which is justified by the 

ve force, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Kansas ask 
for the reading of the appendix ? 

1 Secretary ala ki to rend Appendix—Temperance education 
ill, 

Mr. ALLISON. I suggest to the Senator from Kansas that the read- 
ing of the W eet be waived. 

The PR ING OFFICER (Mr. SEWELL in the chair). If there 
be no objection the reading of the appendix will be waiv 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
Tus bill wa deen be engrossed ſor a third read 

e was 0 to or a the 
third time, and passed. s 
EFFICIENCY OF THE ARMY. 

Mr. LOGAN. I ask unanimous consent to take up Senate bill No. 
777, Calendar No. 171. 

By unanimous consent, the bill (S. 777) to increase the efficiency of 
5 Any of the United States was considered as in Committee of the 

ole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs with 
amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 3, line 2, after ‘‘shall,’’ to insert 
“from and after July 1, 1886;” in line 5, after ‘‘quartermaster,’? to 
strike out ‘‘and com ; in line 6, after ts, to insert 
of cavalry, artillery, and infantry;’’ in line 11, after ‘‘cavalry,’’ to in- 
sert and light;’’ in the same line, after ‘‘artillery,’’ to insert and 
infantry;’’ in line 12, after ‘‘dollars,’’ to strike out co: s of ar- 
tillery and infantry, 518; in the beginning of line 13, to rt ad- 
dler-sergeants of cavalry, $22;’’ in line 14, before ‘‘ blacksmiths,”’ to 
insert ‘‘artificers;’’ at the end of line 15, to insert w: $17;” 
in line 16, after ‘‘trumpeters,’’ to strike out of ea 3 in line 18, 
after dollars,“ to insert hospital stewards, $40 for first-class, $30 for 
second-class;’’ in line 20, after dollars,“ to insert post quartermas- 
ter-sergeants and commissary-sergeants, $34;’’ in line 27, aſter en- 
gineers,”’ to insert “and ordnance;’’ in line 28, after engineers,“ to 
insert and ordnance;’’ in line 30, after ‘‘service,’’ to insert on the 


„Four 


conclu- 


‘active-list;’’ so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 3. That the monthly pay of the following enlisted men of the Army shall, 
of enlistm 


n 1.1888, during their first term ent, be as follows: 
Sergeant-majors of cavalry, artillery, and infantry, $26; quartermaster-sergeants 
of cavalry, artillery, and infantry, $23; chief trumpeters of cavalry, $22; princi- 
pal mi of artillery and et Chea $22 ts of ca , artillery, 
and 3 $; reg pa of cavalry, artillery, and infantry, rals o 
cavalry and infantry, $18; saddler-sergeants of cavalry, $22; of cavalry, 

8; artificers, b) and farriers of cavalry, $18; wagoners, $17; trump- 


d ore 710i privates of cavalry, artillery, 


$34; post 
sergeant-majors of agina $36; batsmen 

rdnance, ; corporals of engineers 

eers, $16; privates (first class) of engineers 

of engineers and ordnance, $16; and 

increased for continued service on 


and ordnance, $23; musicians of en; 


Statutes. 

The amendment was to. ; 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs was to 
add to section 3 the following proviso: 

Provided, That the pay of a retired enlisted man shall be three-fourths of the 


pay of his rank under this section at date of retirement and $8 per month in lieu 
of. allowances. 
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Mr. LOGAN. After asking the Paymaster-General to make compu- 
tation in reference to that, he informed me it would approach $9. So 


I think it would be fairer to insert nine instead of eight. 
to so amend the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. Lask the Senator from Illinois if there is any objection, 
before the amendments reported by the committee are further taken 
up to my making a motion to strike out section 2, as I shall be called 
from the Senate in a few moments. 

Mr. LOGAN. I have no objection to the motion being entertained. 

Mr. HALE. I move to strike out section 2. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The section will be read for informa- 
tion. 

The Secretary read section 2, as follows: 

EC. 2. That the number of enlisted men in the Army, including an engineer 
battida of five hundred and twenty men, hospital ste and one thousand 


Indian scouts, be, and hereby is, established asa force not to exceed thirty thou- 
sand men, 


Mr. MANDERSON. I desire to say to the Senator from Maine that 
it is my purpose to move an amendment to section 2 in the proper order, 
after the amendments proposed by the committee shall have been acted 
on; that is, to insert substantially the infantry battalion bill. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will say to the Senators that if they will let us get | he 
through with the amendments already proposed to the bill by the com- 
mittee, then I will not object to going back and having amendments 
offered to any section. 

Mr. HALE. My reason for making the request was that I shall 
not be in the Senate after a little while; but if the bill is to go over, 
as I suppose it will at 2 o’clock—— 

Mr. AN. I will consider the amendment as offered. 

Mr. HALE. Evidently the bill can not be completed to-day. 

Mr. LOGAN. I should like to have the amendments of the com- 
mittee acted on, and then I shall not object to any amendment being 
offered. 

Mr. PLATT. Iam glad to have the Senator from Maine withdraw 
his proposed amendment at this time, because when that section is 
sue Sse I desire to move to make the Army under this bill 50,000 
instead of 30,000. 

Mr. HALE. My object is precisely the reverse. Ido not think the 
Army ought to be increased. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine having with- 
drawn his amendment, the amendments of the committee will be re- 
ported in their order. - 

The next amendment reported from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs was, in section 4, line 5, after the words and that the,” to strike 
out pay proper of such soldier” and insert “ sum of $20 per month; 
so as to read: 

Src. 4. That officers of the Arm 
ments may, with the nee tin of the depart at military posts apart fron loy one 
ra pda nd ow e e of suak soldi shall be 
ployment shall be charged against the officer employing him. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

e next amendment was, to strike out section 7, in the following 
wo 

Src. 7. That the officer detailed to duty as the governor of the military 2 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., shall have the local rank of colonel, with the pay 
and allowances of said grade while on said duty. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, to insert, as section 7: 


‘That the pay of chaplain shall be, from the Ist of July next, $1,800 per annum. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 8, line 1, after the word line, 


to insert ‘‘except regimental quartermasters; im line 3, after the word 
pensation,” to strike out (510 per month) ;? and in line 4, after 


Imove 


from settle- 


“t com: 
the word “ acting,” to strike out assistant; so as to make the section 
read: 


Sec. 8. That officers of the line, except regimental quartermasters, detailed 
for duty as acting assistant quarte shall be allowed the same additional 
compensation as is now allowed by law to acting commissaries of subsistence. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 13, line 2, after the wo en- 
listment of,“ to strike out one hundred and fifty;”” so as to sett the 
section read: 

Sec. 13. That the Secretary of War be, and hereby is, authorized to cause the 
enlistment of competent instructors for post schools, who shall have the rank 
and pay of commissary-sergeants. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, to insert, as section 14, the following: 


Sec. 14, That commissioned officers of the Army on the active-list are hereby 
authorized to make deposits of money with any army paymaster, not to exceed 
of Stay W182 in any opt feel and all the Dis ions and restrictions of the act 
of Ma “ Myo 833 system of deposits,” are hareby made applicable 

officers are hereby authorized to withdraw 
to such p piita — ‘tna comes completion of each and every term of three years’ service 
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from the date of their first 8 under this act at such frontier posts as may 
War. 


be designated by the Secretary of 
Mr. LOGAN. The words at such frontier posts as may be desig- 
nated by the Secretary of War” were stricken out. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paper is not so printed. 

Mr. LOGAN. Imovetoamend the amendment by striking out those 
words which occur after the word ‘‘act,’’ in line 10. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection that amend- 
ment will be made to the amendment of the committee. The Chair 
hears no objection. The question is on the amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs as amended. 

.The amendment was to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs was, to 
insert, as section 15, the following: 


Sxc. 15. That the act of May 15, 1872, (establishing a system of deposits for en- 
— men,“ is hereby so amended as to apply only to enlisted men on the actiye- 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, to insert, as section 16, the following: 


Src. 16. That hereafter the inspections made of paymasters’ accounts, offices, 
oo 3 9 be made by officers of the Pay Department detailed for 
the recommendation of the Pay: Syre by the Sec- 

— ar, pasty detail among paymasters not A be continued for more than 
one 8 other paymasters shall be detailed and so on, in each year alternating 


Mr. HALE. I ask the Senator from Illinois one question about a 
5 of eee section. It provides: 


ns made of paymasters’ accounts, offices, their du- 
luna 3 shall — 8 officers of the Pay Department detailed for that pur- 
pons on the . — on of the Paymaster-General, by the Secretary of 


Would not that in effect give the power of designation for this duty 
not to the Secretary of War, who is the head of the Department, but to 
the Paymaster-General, his subordinate? And does the Senator desire 
that? 

Mr. LOGAN. I have no objection to changing that; but I do not 
see any objection to that even. The Pa -General is in charge of 
the Pay Department and responsible for it, and y it would be 
his duty to select the best men he could find for the Lees of making 
that inspection. The Secretary of War certainly would not know who 
the best men were except as they should be suggested to him by an 
officer. Hence we put in the name of the Paymaster-General, because 
he, being the responsible head of the Pay Department, would be more 
likely to suggest proper men than one who knew nothing about them. 

Mr. HALE. I have no doubt that any prudent, careful Secretary of 
War would confer and consult with the head of the Pay Department; 
but I should not like to see anything embodied in the statute law that 
takes away the authority of the head of the Department. 

Mr. LOGAN. Ihave not the slightest objection to the amendment. 
There was no design in it whatever, except merely to have it so that it 
would be consistent with the duties of the office. 

Mr. HALE. I think so, but I think as the section stands now the 
Secretary of War would have no right to make such designation unless 
it was recommended by the Pa; -General. I do not think that 
is a good feature, and therefore I move to strike out the words ‘‘ on the 
recommendation of the Pa: meral,’’ in line 4. 

Mr. LOGAN. I have not the slightest objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Maine to the amendment of the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. LOGAN. There are some other amendments I desire to offer, 
which are moved at the suggestion of the Secretary of War. In line 5 
of section 1, after the words *‘ garrison court-martial,” I move to strike 
out the word “shall” and insert the word may; > so as to read: 


That hereafter, in time of peace, all offenders in the Army charged with 
offenses now punishabl. e by a ental or m court-martial may be 
brought before a summary court. 


The amendment was 

Mr. LOGAN. In line 6, By 0 the word officer,“ I move to insert 
the words of the line. That is done with a view of protecting med - 
ical officers and so on from performing that duty. It would then read: 


May be brought before a summary court-martial, which shall consist of the 
emt officer of the line second in rank at the post or station of the of- 
fender. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would suggest a change of 
that language. 
Mr. LOGAN. What is the suggestion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Say a commissioned officer of the 
re Rist as to read: which shall consist of a commissioned officer of 
e. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection this amend- 
ment will be adopted. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. LOGAN. Now, in line 5, section 3, before the word ‘‘quarter- 
master, I move to insert “ regimental, 80 as to read “regimental 
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quartermaster.” That is to prevent the provision applying to post- 
quartermasters. 

The amendment was agreed to. - 

Mr. LOGAN. In line 4 of section 13 I move to strike out com- 
a ee eee ee ‘f ordnance;”’ so as to make the section 

That the Secretary of War be, and hereby is, authorized to cause the enlist- 
ment of competent instructors for post schools, who shall have the rank and 
pay of ordnance-sergeants. 

Mr. COCKRELL What is the difference in the pay ? 

Mr. LOGAN. Only about $4. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LOGAN. I have a suggestion from the Secretary of War that 
I wish to offer, so that it may be looked into and considered. I am not 
so very sure about it myself; I have not thought sufficiently about the 
subject; but I desire to offer it now, and I can withdraw it afterward 
if I deem it n to do so. After the word ‘‘court-martial,’’ in 
line 16 of section 1, I move to insert: 
and graded penal code for the guidance of the summary couris provided for in 

or e cow rin 
this section in awarding 5 offenders convicted ert hg such —.— 
da PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock having ar- 
rived 
Mr. LOGAN. I am not sure that I want this amendment myself, 
but I offer the amendment and I ask that it be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 20’clock having arrived, 
the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask that the bill with the amendments already 
adopted and those proposed be printed again. 

Mr. LOGAN. I shall be glad to have that done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That order will be made. 

Mr. HALE. I give notice that I will move to-morrow to strike out 
section 2. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I send to the Chair a proposed amendment to 
this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be received and 
printed. 

POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT BUILDING. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
‘unfinished business, being the resolutions reported by the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] from the Committee on the Judiciary Feb- 
ruary 18, expressing the sense of the Senate on the refusal of the At- 
torney-General to send to the Senate copies of certain papers. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MORRILL. I ask my friend from Georgia to allow me to call 
up a bill I have been waiting a month to have considered, and it is 
rather important that it should be passed upon so that it may go to 
the House and receive consideration there. It is for a site for the post- 
office in this city. It is Order of Business 158. 

Mr. BROWN. If it can be passed without any discussion I shall 
not object. 

Mn MORRILL. It will not be discussed. It has passed almost 
unanimously heretofore once or twice. 

Mr. BROWN. Then I yield for a few moments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Vermont? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1404) to authorize the acquisition of certain of real estate 
embraced in square No. 406, of the cityof Washington, for the enlarge- 
ment of the Post-Office Department building and to provide accommo- 
dations for the city 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for.a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the resolution of the 
Senate to print additional copies of the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States for the year 1885. 

The m also announced that the House had di to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5544) to amend section 
304 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; asked a conference 
with the Senate on the di ing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. TUCKER, Mr. ROGERS, and Mr. J. W. STEWART 
managers at the conference on its part. 

INDIAN TRAINING SCHOOL IN OREGON. 

The PRESIDENT tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the Presidentof the United States; which was read, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a communication of the 16th instant from the Secretary of 
the Interior, submitting, with 5 papers, a draught of a bill prepared 
the Comm Indian Affairs to orize the purchase 


by issioner of aui of a tract of 
The subject is ; F at Oe 
es is presen for the co: n on n; 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, March 18, 1888. 


PROCEEDS OF SALES OF INDIAN RESERVATIONS. j 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was read, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of ives: 


TO- 
Treasury under the 5 of 
2e a 3, 1883, for the benefit of the Indians on whose account the same 


cov 
The subject is recommended to the favorable consideration and action of Con- 
gress. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE Mansion, March 18, 1886, 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States ; which was read : 
To the Senate: 


the Secretary of State, with its acco: 
commerce between the United States and aro Ai 
tries in cereals and the cotton product during the years 1884 and 1885. 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
Executive Maxstox, Washington, March 18, 1886. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the and accompanying docu- 
ments be printed and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The motion was agreed to. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SENATE AND EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolutions reported by 
Mr. EDMUNDS from the Committee on the Judiciary Fe 18, ex- 
pressing the sense of the Senate on the refusal of the Attorney-General 
to send to the Senate copies of certain papers. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I offer anamendment to the pending resolutions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SEWELL in the chair). The amend- 
ment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to amend by adding to the second 
resolution: 

And in all such cases of removal the matter of confirmation shall be considered 
in open session of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be printed and 
lie over. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, it seems to me there is but asingle ques- 
tion in issue between the President of the United States and the majority 
of this Senate. The question is, has the President the power to remove a 
Federal officer, when, in his opinion, the public interest requires such re- 
moval, without the advice and consent of the Senate, or is his power of 
removal confined to cases where the Senate advises and consents to the 
removal? This isan important question. If the Constitution confers 
the power of removal in such cases upon the President, then the Senate 
has no right to interfere with him in the exercise of that power, but if 
the Constitution does not confer the er of removal upon the Presi- 
dent and does confer upon Congress the right to legislate upon the ques- 
tion of removals, then we must look to the acts of Congress in deter- 
mining who has the right to exercise the power of removal. 

Now, let us examine for a moment the constitutional provisions on 
this subject. The Constitution, Article II, section 1, declares that— 
a executive power shall be vested in a President of the United States of 


In Article II, section 3, the Constitution declares that 
He [the President] shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed. 


In section 1 of Article II it declares that before he enters on the 
execution of his office the President shall solemnly swear that he will 
faithfully execute the office of President of the United States. 

These provisions of the Constitution, without other limitation, would 
seem to vest the full and entire executive power of the Governmentin 
the President, and not only to vest the executive power in him, but to 
enjoin upon him that he shall take care thatthe Jaws are faithfully ex- 
ecuted, and to this end the Constitution adds the solemn sanction of 
his official oath. = 

What is the executive power of this Government which is vested in 
the President of the United States? It embraces the power and duty 
of taking care that the laws are faithfully executed. Taken without 
limitation or qualification, it confers on the President the power to ap- 
point at his pleasure such officers, the offices having been established by 
Congress, as are necessary to the full, honest, and faithful execution of 
the laws of the United States; and if in any case any officer or agent so 
appointed by the President should fail properly to discharge the duties 
assigned him, whether from incompetency, malpractice, neglect of duty, 
or from any other cause whatever which rendered him practically in- 
efficient, or which proved him-to be unfaithful to his trust and dishon- 
est, the President would have the undoubted power to remove him and 
put another in his place who would faithfully discharge the duties 

i to him. 


It follows, therefore, conclusively to my mind that the President, 
possessed of the entire executive power of this Government, commanded 
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by the Constitution to see to it that the laws are faithfully executed 
and who has sworn faithfully to discharge that trust, does possess, un- 
less there is some other qualification in the Constitution to limit his 
power, the absolute right of ap ent and removal of officers nec- 
to aid in the execution of that great trust. If, in other words, 
tution contained no other provisions on that 3 except 

aa, Guu ee it seems to me there could be no question of 
the absolute power of the President to remove a corrupt or inefficient 
fox, Bote, ae Tatana to seats my oliot, „ 

mires a change, and to appoint a successor. 

1 285 lieve this position can be su ly controverted. 

Now, Mr. President, after the Constitution has in explicit terms con- 
ferred upon the President this high, ey, and absolute power of 
executing the laws constitutionally passed by Congress, by what qualifi- 
cations has the Constitution limited this ? The power conferred 
upon the Executive by the provisions of the Constitution already re- 
ferred to to execute the laws, being full, plenary, and absolute, we must 
look to the Constitution itself for such limitation of those powers as the 
framers of that instrament thought proper to impose. 

What are the limitations imposed by the Constitution? Article II, 
section 2, of the Constitution puts a limitation on his of appoint- 
ment. It declares that he (the President) shall have the power, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided 
two-thirds of the Senators present concur, and he shall nominate and, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint em- 
bassadors, other public ministers, and consuls, judges of the Supreme 
Court, and all other officers of the United States whose appointments 
are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be established by 
law; but the Congress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior 
officers as they may think proper in the President alone, in the courts of 
law, or in the heads of Departments. 

Now, here is a limitation upon the absolute power of a 
conferred on the President as possessor of the otherwise 
power, to wit: That in the appointment of embassadors and the other 
officers mentioned he must have the advice and consent of the Senate 
before the appointment is complete. The portion of the Constitution 
here quoted would therefore in all cases of offices established either 
by the Constitution or by law give the President the appointing power 
with the advice and consent of the Senate; but he could make no ap- 
pointment without their advice and consent in any case, and neither 
the Congress of the United States nor any other authority, if the limi- 


tation ped here, could take from him the plenary power of appoint- 
1 of the United States, by and with the advice and consent 
te. 


But the Constitution doesnot stophere. After conferring this power 
on the 5 Senate orap eee of all officers, it 
that Congress ere is where power of Congress comes 
by law vest theappointment of such inferior officers as they think proper 
in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of Depart- 
ments. Now what part has Congress to act in this matter if it keeps 
itself within the limits of the Constitution? It has no 3 wer of a 
pointment and no power to direct appointments; but 
alone, by the advice and consent of the Senate, has a right to makeall 

tments until Co by law has thought proper to vest the ap- 
ee of inferior officers either i in the President 3 the courts 
of law, or in the heads of Departments. Congress has, therefore, under 
the Constitution no power whatever to vest the a gar of any 
inferior officer in any person or Department except the President alone, 
or the courts of law, or the heads of Departments, nor has Congress the 
right to put any limitation upon the appointing power of the President 
which has not been placed there by the Constitution. Congress can say 
that the President may appoint inferior officers without the sdri 
and consent of the Senate, but it has no right to say that the Presi- 
dent may og any superior officer without the consent of the Senate. 

Congress wer to create offices but it has no to change the 
constitutional paia of appointing officers, and it has no power to confer 
the appointment of inferior officers on anybody but the President, or the 
courts of law, or the heads of Departments. Congress does therefore | Mr. 
possess the power to divest the authority of the President and the Senate 
to appoint inferior officers, but it has no power to limit the jurisdiction 
of the President or the Senate over the appointment of superior officers. 
Congress may by law invest the courts or the heads of Departments with 
the appointment ofall inferior officers without any interference by the 
President or the Senate, but it can not limit the authority of the Presi- 
dent and Senate in appointments in any other manner than that 
prescribed by the Constitution, nor can it vest the appointing power in 
any 3 person or tribunal, except in the three instances just men- 
tion 

When Congress has declared that the appointment of any inferior offi- 
cer shall be vested in the President alone, it has interfered only in part 
with the power of the Senate over the question of appointments. It has 
divested the jurisdiction of the Senate in case of such inferior oo 
and left their appointment to the President alone; but if Congress thinks 
proper to confer the power on the courts of law orthe heads of Depart- 
ments, it thereby divests the jurisdiction of the President and the Sen- 
ate over the appointment. But Congress can only do this by law, and 


when it is done Congress has exhausted its power over appointments. 
Beyond that, it can take from the President no power of appointment 
or removal which the Constitution has conferred upon him, and it can 
divest the Senate of no jurisdiction it has over the subject ‘of appoint- 
ments. 

But it will be observed that the provisions of the Constitution last re- 
ferred to say nothing about removals from office. No one questions 
that the power resides somewhere to make removals of officers employed 
in the execution of the laws of the United States. Who has that power? 
Clearly Congress does not have it as the legislative department of the 
Government, for there is no provision of the Constitution that confers 
it on 

Does the Senate possess it? No provision of the Constitution confers 
it upon the Senate. 

In case of appointments the Constitution declares that the President 
may make them by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
therefore the Constitution gives the Senate jurisdiction in such cases; but 
I find no provision in the Constitution which gives the Senate any juris- 
diction over the subject of removals or any right of interference in case 
of removals. As Congress as the legislative branch of the Government 
does not possess the power, and it is not claimed that the judicial de- 
partment pe it, and as the Constitution has not conferred the 
power on the Senate, who does possess the power toremove incompetent 
or unfaithful officers? 

I answer that the power rests in the President and in him alone. In 
the President is vested the executive power of the United States of 
America, and he alone is required to take care that the laws are faith- 
fully executed, and he alone has sworn faithfully to execute the office 
of President of the United States, upon whom the power is conferred. 
Itis clear, therefore, to my mind that neither the Congress of the United 
States, nor the House of Representatives, nor the judicial department, 
nor the Senate of the United States possesses any power whateverover 
the subject of removals of officers in the execution of the laws 
under the appointment of the President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 

Now, Mr. President, iti seems to me very clear that the above is the 
true construction of the Constitution. But let us see what has been 
the contemporaneous construction, for if there is doubt as to its mean- 
ing every lawyer knows that we look prominently, among other things, 
to the contemporaneous construction of the statute or the Constitution 
for its true meaning. 

In 1789, when the First Congress assembled, the question of the or- 
ization of the rene under the new Constitution became a 
cult and embarrassing 

Mr. Boudinot, a dlstings a distinguished Representative from the State of New 
Jersey, ted to the House of Representatives in Committee of the 
Whole the question of the necessity of organizing the great executive 
caine of the Government, which were not in existence. He de- 
sired the committee to consider how many Departments there should 
be, and moved that there be established in aid of the Chief Magistrate 


three Executive ents, to be severally denominated the Depart- 
4 of W Treasury, aud War. (See Annals of Congress, 
vo 28 1, 


308.) 
Mr. Madison moved that it is the opinion of this committee that there 
shall be established an executive department to be denominated the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, at the head of which there shall bean 
officer to be called the Secretary of the Department of Foreign Affairs, 
who shall be appointed by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and be removable by the President. 

Mr. Madison, the great constitutional lawyer, who was justly termed 
the Father of the Constitution, in the first proponen that was made, 
drew sharply the line between the powers of the Senate and the Presi- 
dent. 

This first Cabinet officer was to be appointed by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate and removable by the President. 
This led to a long discussion in which a number of members 
perz some for and some against. But Ishall quote octets fark 

Madison on account of his eminent abilities, and because he had 
more to do in making the Constitution, and probably understood it 
better, than any other man living at the time. He says: 


Some paneer that an officer could not be removed except by im- 
peachment; others, that he should be removed by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, but Mr. Madison said he had no 
manner of doubt as to the constitutionality of his removal by the Pres- 
ident alone. 
ing the discussion Mr. Benson said he thought this an important 
question, and one in which they were obliged to take the Constitution 


by construction, for although it detailed the mode of a ting to of- 
fice, it was not explicit asto ure. This clause therefore would 
be a mere declaration of the 1 


ve construction on this point. He 
declaratio: 


thought the importance and necessity of making the m that 
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the Chief Magistrate might supersede a civil officer was evident, and 
he therefore voted in favor of the clause as it stood. 

Mr. Vining said there were no negative words in the Constitution to 
preclude the President from the exercise of this power, but there was 
a strong presumption that he was invested with it, because it was de- 


clared that all executive power should be vested in him except in case 
where it is otherwise qualified; as for example he could not fully exer- 
cise his executive power in making treaties unless with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, the same in appointment to office. He had no 
doubt but that the Constitution gave this power to the President, but 
if doubts were entertained he thought it pradent to make a legislative 
declaration of the sentiments of Congress on this point. Mr. Goodhue 
said: 


He wished to make the President as responsible as possible for the conduct of 
officers who were to execute the duties of his own branch of the Government. 
If a removal and appointment were placed in the hands of a numerous body, 
the responsibility would be lessened. He admitted that there was a propriety 
in allowing the Senate to advise the President in the choice of officers. This 
the Constitution had ordained for a wise purpose, but there could be no real ad- 
vantage arising from the concurrence of the Senate to the removal, but great 
disadvantages. It might t faction and party, which would prevent the Sen- 
ate from paying proper attention to public duties. Upon the whole he concluded 
the community would be served by the best men when the Senate concurred 
with the President in the appointment, but if any oversight was committed it 
could best be corrected by the superintending agent. It was the uliar duty 
of the President to watch over the executive officers, but of what avail would 
be his inspection unless he had a power to correct the abuses he might discover? 
in, Mr. Madison says: 

It is said that it comports with the nature of things that those who appoint 
should have the power of removal, but I can not conceive this sentiment is war- 
ranted by the Constitution. I believe it would be found very inconvenient in 
practice. It is one of the most prominent features of the Constitution, a princi- 

le that pervades the whole system, that there should be the highest possible 

egree of responsibility in all the executive officers thereof. Anything there- 
fore which tends to lessen that responsibility is contrary to its spirit and inten- 
tion, and unless it is saddled upon us expressly by the letter of that work I shall 
oppose the admission of it into any act of the ature. Now, if the heads of 
Departments are sub; to removal by the President alone, we have in him 
security for the behavior of the o! r. If he does not conform to the 
8 of the nt in aiding the execution of the duties of his office he 
can be displaced. This makes him responsible to the great executive power and 
makes the President responsible to the public for the conduct of the person he 
has nominated and appointed to aid him in the administration of his depart- 
ment. Butif the President shall join in a collusion with this officer and con- 
tinue a bad {man in office, the case of impeachment will reach the culprit and 
drag him forth to punishment, 

But if you take the other construction, and say he shall not be displaced but 

and with the advice and consent of the Senate, the President is no longer 
answerable for the conduct of the officer. All aot See upon the Senate. 
You here destroy the real responsibility, without ning even the shadow; 
for no gentleman can tend to say that the y of the Senate can be 
of such nature as to afford substantial security. But why, it may be asked, was 
the Senate joined with the President in a; ntment to office if they have nore- 
msibility? I answer, merely for the e of advising, being supposed from 
eir nature better acquainted with the character of the candidates than an indi- 
vidual; yet even here the President is held to the responsibility—he nominates 
and with theirconsent appoints. No person can be forced upon him asan assist- 
ant by any branch of the Government. 


Mr. Clymer said: 


The power of removal was an executive power, and as such, belo to the 
President alone by the express words of the tution, * The executive power 
shall be vested in a President of the United States of America.” The Senate were 
not an executive body, they were a | tive one. It was true in some in- 
stances they had a qualified check over the executive power, but that was in con- 
sequence of an express declaration in the Constitution. Without that declara- 
tion they would not have been called upon for advice and consent in case of sp 
pointment. Why, then, shall we extend their power to control that which 
naturally in the ecutive, unless it is likewise expressly declared in the Con- 
stitution? , 

Mr. Vining said: 

It is well known that the Senate are to decide upon an impeachment made by 
the House. Now, can they be impartial jud; when they have already given 
their judgment in the case? Su the dent communicates his suspicions 
to the Senate respecting the malfeasance of a public officer, and they, from fac- 
tious or party views, or indeed for want of information, refuse their consent to 
the removal, can they be the equal and unbiased judicature which the Constitu- 
tion contemplates them to be? 


He thought they could not. 

The motion of Mr. Madison was carried by a very considerable ma- 
jority in favorof declaring the power of removal to be in the President, 
and the same construction prevailed in the Senate. 

Referring to this act of the Congress of 1789 in the case of Marbury 
vs. Madison, Chief-Justice Marshall says: 

By the Constitution of the United States the President is invested with certain 
important political powers in the exercise of which he is to use his own discre- 


tion, and is accuntable oly to his country in his political character and to his 
own conscience. To aid him inthe performance of these duties he is authorized 


remark will be perceived by adverting to the act of Congress 
department of foreign affairs. This officer, as his duties were ee by 

act, has to conform precisely to the will of the President, Heis the mere organ 
by whom his will is communicated. 


Again he says: 
Where the head of a Department acts in a case in which the Executive discre- 
poate 1O DO ETERNON D hid seep 6 W TO raga ee warp OE CLOINW TLA ao 
ndu 


repeated that any application to a court to control in any respect, his co 
would be rejected without hesitation. 7 " 


Chancellor Kent, that great legal luminary, in his Commentaries, vol- 
ume 1, page 334, speaking of the action of the Congréss of 1789 in ref- 
erence to the power of the President to make removals, says: 


This amounted to a legislative construction of the Constitution, and it has ever 
the case. It 


spplies ually to every other officer of the Government appointed 
ident and Senate whose term of duration is not yd It is sup- 
ported by the weighty reason that the subordinate officer in the Executive De- 
2 ought to hold at the pleasure of the head of that Department, because 
is inv erally with the executive authority, and ey cipation 
in that 8 by the Senate was an exception to a general principle and 
onght to be taken strictly. 2 
Farther down the page he says: 


It may now be considered as firmly and definitely settled, and there is good 
sense and practical utility in the construction. 


The Supreme Court of the United States, Mr. Justice Thompson de- 
livering the opinion in Hennen’s case, 13 Peters’s Reports, 259, says: 
But it was very early ad asthe ical construction of the Constitution 


that this power[of removal] was vested in the President alone. And such would 
appear to have been the legislative construction of the Constitution. 


Again, referring to the difference in phraseology between the act es- 
tablishing the Naval Department and that establishing the other De- 
partments, he says: 

The change of phraseology arose probably from its having been the settled 
and well erstood construction of the Constitution that the power of removal 
was vested in the President alone in such cases, although the appointment of 
the officer was by the President and the Senate. 


Speaking of the power of removal, Mr. Justice Harlan, in delivering 
the opinion of the Supreme Court in Blake’s case, 13 Otto, says: 
But it was early adopted as a part of the construction of the Constitution that 


this power was vested in the President alone, And such would appear to have 
been the legislative construction of the Constitution. 


He then cites, first, Kent’s Commentaries, 309; 2 Story on the Consti- 
tution, 4th edition, sections 1537 to 1540, and notes; and, 2d, Marshall’s 
Life of Washington, 162; Sergeant's Constitutional Law, 372; and 
Rawle’s, chap. 14. He then adds: 

During the administration of President Tyler the question was propounded 
by the Secretary of the Navy to Attorney-General Legaré whether the President 
could strike an officer from the rolls without a 3 court-martial, after a de- 
22 in _ orp pa favor by a court of inquiry, ordered for the investigation 
oi co 


His response was: 


(Citing a number of cases). 

In Du Barry’scase, Attorney-General Clifford said thatan attempt to 
limit the exercise of the power of removal to executive officers in the 
civil service found no support in the language of the Constitution, nor 
in any judicial decision, and that there was no foundation in the Con- 
stitution for any distinction in this regard between civil and military 
officers. 

In Lansing’s case the question arose as to the power of the President 
in his discretion to remove a military storekeeper. Attorney-General 
Cushing said: 

Conceding, however, that military storekeepers are officers, or at least quasi 
officers of the Army, it does not follow that they are not subject to be deprived 
of their commissions at the will of the President. I am not aware of ay und 
of distinction in this so far as regards a strict construction o | be- 
tween officers of the Army and any other officer of the Government. As a gen- 
eral rule, with the exception of judicial officers only, they all holditheir commis- 
ery the same tenure in this respect. Reasons of a special nature may be 
deemed to exist why the rule should not be ee to the military in the same 
way as it is to civil officers, but the legal appl jility to both classes of officers 
is, it is conceived, the settled construction of the Constitution. It is no answer 
to this doctrine to say that officers of the Army are subject to be deprived of 
their commissions by the decision of a court-martial, So are civil officers by im- 
peachment., The difference between the two cases is in the form and mode of 
trial, not in the principle, which leaves unimpaired in both cases alike the whole 
constitutional power of the President, 

It seems unnecessary in this case to recapitulate in detail the elements of con- 
stitutional construction and historical induction by which this doctrine has been 
established as the public law of the United States. 

I observe only that, so far as regards the question of abstract power, I know of 
nothing essential in the grounds of legal conclusion, which have been so thor- 
oughly explored at different times in respect to the civil officers, which does not 
apply to rs of the Army. 


The same officer subsequently, when required to consider this ques- 
tion, said that— 

The power has been exercised in many cases with the approbation, express or 
implied, of the Senate, and without enge by any legislative act of Congress. 
And it exp y reserved in every commission the officers both of the 
Navy and Army. (8 Opinions, 231.) 

Such, says Judge Harlan, was the established practice in the execu- 
tive department, and such the recognized power of the President up to 
the passage of the act of July 17, 1862. 
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Speaking of the power of the President to make removals, Attorney- 
General Devens (15 Opinions, 431) states, with much reason, that— 
So far as it gives authority to the President, it is simply declaratory-of the 
long-established law. 
We have then the concurrent testimony of our most distinguished 


commentators and judges, such as Kent, Story, Sergeant, 
Rawle, and ofmany ofthe mostdistinguished ofthe Attorneys-General of 
the United States, such as Legaré, Clifford, Crittenden, Cushing, Devens, 
and several others; and we have a number of the most distinguished 
Republican statesmen of the present day, as well as the unbroken prac- 
tice of the different Presidents through all the administrations down 
to 1867, to the effect that it was the settled construction of the Consti- 
tution for the first seventy-eight years of the existence of the Govern- 
ment that the President had the power, in the exercise of his sound 
discretion, without consulting the Senate, to remove Federal officers, 
whether civil or military. 

So much for the constitutional constraction which prevailed for the 
first three-quarters of a century of the life of the Republic. 

Unfortunately, about the end of that period the two sections of the 
country became engaged in civil war. At the end of the unfortunate 
struggle the dominant party which then controlled Congress by more 
than two-thirds majority, at a time when passion and prejudice wereat 
the highest, found in the executive chair a President who had been 
el by them to the Vice-Presidency, who had been a Democrat all 
his life, and had been put upon the Republican ticket because he wasa 
consistent Union man and what was called a War Democrat.” An- 
drew Johnson, who became President by the unfortunate death of Mr. 
Lincoln, was not in accord with the party that placed him in power. 
The feeling of antagonism became intensified, and the Republican Con- 
gress determined t he should not exercise the same constitutional 
powers which had been exercised without successful contention as to 
their authority continuously by other Presidents for three-quarters of 
a century; and to hedge in the President, so that he might not exercise 
these powers, which had been conceded withoutinterruption to his pred- 
ecessors, Congress passed the act of 1867 during the period when excite- 
ment and prejudice were at their highest point. The two first sections 
of that act were in the following language: 


SECTION 1. That every person holding any civil office to which he has been 
appointed by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and every person 
who shall hereafter be appointed to any such office, and shall become duly 
qualified to act therein, is, and shall be, entitled to hold such office until a suc- 
cessor shall have been in like manner appointed and duly qualified, except as 
herein otherwise provided: Provided, That the Secretaries of State, of the Treas- 
ury, of War, of the Navy, and of the Interior, the Postmaster-Gen 
Attorney-General shall hold their offices respectively for and during 
of the President by whom they may have been appointed, and for one month 
thereafter, subject to removal by and with the ad and consentof the Senate. 

Sec. 2. That when any officer appointed as aforesaid, a judges of the 
United States courts, shall, during a recess of the Senate, be 


to fill such office; and in such case it shall be . Pres 
e Senate, to report to the 
and the name of the person so designated to perform the duties of such office. 
And if the Senate shall concur in such suspension and advise and consent to 
the removal of such officer, they shall so certify to the President, who may 
thereupon remove such officer, and, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, appoint another person to such office. But if the Senate shall refuse to 
concur in such suspension, such officer so suspended shall forthwith resume the 
functions of his office, and the powers of the person so performing its duties in 
his stead 1 cease, and the official salary and emoluments of such officer shall, 
during such suspension, belong to the person so performing the duties thereof, 
and not to the officer so suspended: Provided, however, That the President, in 
case he shall become satisfied that such sus ion was made on insufficient 
ponnde, shall be authorized at any time fore reporting such suspension to 
e Senate, as above provided, to revoke such suspension and reinstate such offi- 
cer in the performance of the duties of his office. 


Mr. President, this act was thoroughly radical. Itreversed the ruling 
and practice of the Government for the last three-quarters of a century. 
It denied absolutely the power of the President to make removals with- 
out the advice and consent of the Senate. It did not permit such re- 
movals unless it was shown by evidence satisfactory to the President 
that misconduct in office, or crime, or incapability, or legal disqualifi- 
cation to perform the duties of the office existed in the incumbent. It 
made the suspension until the next meeting of the Senate and until the 
case should be acted upon, and required the Presidentto report the case 
to the Senate within twenty days after its meeting with the evidence 
and his reasons for his action, and in the event the Senate failed toad- 
vise and consent to the removal it reinstated the original incumbent. 
Either the construction of the Fathers who made the Constitution, and 
of a long line of Presidents, and the opinions of many of the most dis- 

ingui lawyers and jurists of this country were radically wrong, or 
this act was a palpable violation of the Constitution of the United States. 

As already stated, it was passed by a large majority at a time of high 
political excitement to serve a party purpose and to throw obstruc- 
tions in the way of a President who was very obnoxious to the party in 


power. 
On May 2, 1869, a change of administration having taken place, Gen- 


eral Grant having been elected President, that distinguished officer sent 
a message to Congress recommending the repeal of this act, which I 
think I do not characterize too strongly when I say it was conceived in 
passion and brought forth in prejudice, and should, as General Grant 
recommended, have been swept from the statute-book without delay. 

The in power having refused to do this, they an act on 
the 5th day of April, 1869, by which the two sections of the act of 1867, 
which I have quoted, are declared to be repealed, and in lieu of said 
sections the following was enacted: 

First. That every person holding any civil office to which he has been or here- 
after ma C advice and consent of the Se and 
who shall have me duly qualified to act therein, shall be entitled to hold 
such office during the term for which heshall have been appointed, unlesssooner 
removed by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, or by the appoint- 
ment, with the like advice and consent, of a successor in his place, except as 
herein otherwise 

SEC. the Senate the President is pareo em- 

inted by and with 
nited States courts, 
some suitable 


part of w 
the President within thirty da: 
Senate, except for any office which in his opinion ought not to be filled, to nom- 
inate persons to fill all vacancies in office which existed at the meeting of the 
Senate, whether temporarily filled or not, and also in the place of all officers 
suspended; and if the Senate during such session shall refuse to advise and 
consent to an a intment in the place of any suspended officer, then, and not 
otherwise, the dent shall nominate another person as soon as practicable 
to said session of the Senate for said office. 


Now, Mr. President, the two first sections of the act of 1867 are es- 
sentially at variance with the act of 1869. The first act, as already 
stated, was passed in a time of high political excitement and preju- 
dice. 

Two years later, passion and prejudice had in a great measure sub- 
sided, and the Co: were in better condition to consider the great 
question with which they were dealing. It is true that section 1 of the 
act of 1869 retains the substantial provision of section 1 of the act of 
1867, to the effect that an officer holding office to whih he has been 
appointed by and with the advice and consent of the ‘Lenate shall not 
be removed by the President without the advice and consent of the 
Senate, ‘‘except as herein otherwise provided.” 

The second section provides otherwise in case of all suspensions made 
by the President during the recess of the Senate. The act of 1867 limits 
the President during recess of the Senate in making suspensions to 
cases where he can show misconduct, or crime, or incapability, or dis- 
qualification, and he is bound to report the suspension to the Senate, 
with the evidence and reasons for his action. Now if this were the law 
to-day, and it were passed without violation of the Constitution of the 
United States, there would be no question that the Senate in acting upon 
the case of a suspended Federal officer would have the right to call upon 
the President not only for the papers in his possession which related to 
the removal, but for all the a ce he might possess in the case. This 
was the absurd extent to which the act of 1867 was carried in violation 
of the fundamental law of this Jand. So much for the act when it was 
intended to operate npon the administration of Andrew Johnson. Let 
us see how it stands when it was arranged for the benefit of the admin- 
istration of General Grant. 

Section 2 of the act of 1869 must be construed in connection with the 
first section of that act, which, as already stated, denies to the Presi- 
dent the power to remove an officer who has been appointed by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate without the like advice and 
consent of the Senate, but adds the significant words except as herein 
otherwise provided.“ And it is herein otherwise provided as to all 
suspensions made during the recess of the Senate, and instead of being 
made on charges as already mentioned, the President is empowered to 
make then in his discretion. As stated by Chief-Justice Marshall in 
the case to which I have already referred 

Whatever opinion may be entertained of the manner in which the executive 
discretion may be used, still there exists and can exist no power to control that 
discretion. T hts being intrusted to the executive discretion, the decision 
of the Executive is conclusive. If the President has willfully and corruptly 
abused his discretion there is a remedy by impeachment, 

The act of 1867 contemplates the separate action of the Senate, first 
on the proposition to suspend the officer, and then on the proposition 
to appoint his successor. The act makes it the duty of the President 
to report to the Senate such suspension with the evidence and reasons 
for his action in the case; and if the Senate shall concur in such sus- 
pension (clearly contemplating a vote of the Senate on the question of sus- 
pension) and advise and consent to the removal of such officer, they shall 
so certify tothe President, who may thereupon remove such officer. This 
contemplates a report by the President to the Senate of such suspen- 
sion, with his reasons for the removal, and the action of the Senate upon 
it, and a notification to the President that they have consented to the 
removal; and when the President has received such notice, it provides 
that he may thereupon remove such officer, and it adds, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate’’ (contemplating another vote) 
appoint another person in his place. Under the act of 1867 the Senate 
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has to. ach first upon the proposition to suspend or remove the officer, 


and if they concur the President may then make the removal, and after 
the removal has been made, there being a vacancy, of course the Presi- 
dent may nominate some one to e eee the Senate may 
consent, or refuse to consent, to the ap 

In of these provisione of the act of 1867 the act of 1869 simply 
makes it the duty. of the President, as in case of all other vacancies, to 
nominate some proper person to fill the place, and if the Senate during 
such session refuses to consent to the. appointment, not the removal, 
then it is made the duty of the President to nominate another person 
as soon as practicable to said session of the Senate for said office. 

So you will observe, Mr. President, that the act of 1869 repeals all 
the important provisions of the act of 1867, which the political party 
that enacted it could not endure for two. years, and leaves the Presi- 
dent to act with unlimited discretion in the matter of suspensions dur- 
ing the recess of the Senate. ? 

Again, the act of 1867and the act of 1869 are very unlike in another 
respect. The act of 1867 provides that if the Senate shall refuse to 
concur in such suspension such officer so suspended shall forthwith re- 
sume the functions of his office, and the powers of the person so per- 
forming the duties in his stead shall cease. The act of 1869 makes no 
provision for the resumption by the ded officer of the functions 
of lis office in any case. It provides that if the Senate during: such 
session shall refuse to advise and consent to an appointment in place of 
any suspended officer, then, and not oth the President shall do 
What? Reinstate: the suspended officer? No. The President shall 
nominate another person as soon as practicable to said session of the 
Senate for said office. 

Here, then, the unlimited powerof suspension of Federal officers during 
the recess of the Senate is conferred absolutely upon the President in 
his discretion, and when he hassuspended such officer there is no power 
in the Senate or inany othertribunal, without the consent of the Presi- 
dent, to reinstate the suspended. officer. So that he may, as provided in 
the first section of the act of 1869, hold such office during the term 
for which he shall have been appoin ; or hold it for a single day. 
The act of 1867, as already stated, made provision-forreinstating him. 
The act of 1869 denies to the ed officer the right to be reinstated 
and hold such office during the term for which: he was: appointed.“ 
It treats the case as a vacancy, and makes it the duty of the President, 
as soon as practicable; to nominate another person in case the Senate 
refuses to confirm the person nominated as His successor. If the act of 
1869 had intended that the officer be reinstated’ it would have made 
provision for a vote of the Senate on the removal of the suspended offi- 
cer; as in case of the act ef 1867. 

The statute makes no such provision; and confers upon this Senate 
no power to vote on the question of removal: If it is contended that 
the vote on the confirmation: of the nominee of tlie President, if un- 
favorable, is a vote against the removal of the incumbent and 
works a rejection of the nominee and reinstates the incumbent, then 
the subsequent provision of the statute which declares in such case 
that the President shall, as soon as practicable, nominate another per- 
son to fill the place is a simple absurdity. In other words, if the vote 
of the Senate to reject the nominees is to be taken as a vote against the 
removal of the suspended officer, why is it necessary to have two or 
more votes against the ion? If the President nominates an- 
other person for the office and the Senate then refuses to confirm that 
person, which one of the votes, and both are required by the statute, is 
the vote against the removal, and which is the vote on the confirmation 
of the nominee? How is the President to know when he is informed 
that the Senate has rejected the nominee whether it did it because it 
was unwilling to remove the suspended officer or because of the alleged 
incompetency or bad character of the nominee ? 

Did the first vote of rejection mean that the Senate was opposed to 
the removal or that the nominee was an improper person, and what was 
the meaning of the second vote of the Senate on the confirmation of the 
second nominee? How many votes rejecting nominees are necessary 
to indicate the will of the Senate that they will not consent to the re- 
moval of the original incumbent, and if a vote against the nominee 
amounts to a refusal to remove the incumbent, why not reinstate him. 
in his office as soon as the first vote of rejection has been had, and why 
does the statute direct the President as soon as practicable to make an- 
other nomination to fill the place? The very fact that the President 

e case of a rejection of the nominee, to make another nom- 
ination to fill the same place shows conclusively that Congress intended 
to treat it as a vacancy and make it the duty of the President to fill it 
as.other vacancies.are filled, by continuing to make nominations until 
a person shall be nominated who commands the consent of the Senate. 
Isit for the President to make two nominations of persons to 
fill the place of the suspended officer and take.a vote of the Senate on 
each before it can be said that the Senate has refused to concur in the 
removal by such vote? 

Suppose, as in case of other vacancies, that the Senate should reject 


the second nomi why might he not send a third and a fourth, and 
if the Senate-shoul 1d zejet each, which vote of rejection of the nominee 
was the vote to consent to the removal of the suspended officer? 


Was it the first? Ne thestatute provides foranother nomination 


and a second vote, not on the removal, but on the confirmation, and who 
can doubt in that case that if the Senate should reject the second nom- 
inee, the President, by virtue of the power vested in him by the Con- 
stitution, would have the right to make a third, ora fourth, or as many. 
more as might be until the Senate should confirm some worthy” 
nominee? But it may be said that in such case the Senate would refuse 
to confirm any nominee: We can not suppose thatthe Senate would do 
so unjust and absurd an act as to refuse to confirm a second nominee if 
he were worthy and well qualified: and. there were no good cause ofre- 
jection. We.can not suppose the Senate would act upon its prejudice, 
its passion, or its feeling of hostility to the President in confirming or 
rejecting a nomination made by him. Such action wonld lower the dig- 
nity of the Senate and do gross injustice to the individual. 

But suppose I am wrong about all this, and when the Senate has re- 
jected a first and second nominee to fill the place of thesuspended officer— 
for both votes are required by the statute and has adjourned without 
consenting to the appointment oſ any one to fill it, that such adjournment 
by the Senate without action restores the suspended officer to his office, 
still he is not reinstated, so that he can, under the language of the first 
section ofthe act, hold such office; for no one, Lapprehend, will ques- 
tion the right of the President the very hour that the Senate has ad- 
journed to issue another order suspending him, and appointing a proper 
person to take the office with itsemoluments.. Bear in mind, then, Mr. 
President, that there is no provision in the act of 1869. that practically 
reinstates the suspended officer in his office, The Senate has no power to 
reinstate him and authorize him to hold his office. Ie can not under 
any possibility without the consent of the President, after he has once 
been suspended, hold the position for a single hour. If the President 
suspends. him again as soon as the Senate adjourns he is sy Patera 
of office until the adjournment of the next session of the Senate, aud 
nobody will deny, I suppose, that the President in his discretion may 
suspend him from time to time as.often as there is a recess of the Sen- 
ate and appoint. another person to hold the office until the end of the 
next session of the Senate. If the Senate during each session refuses 
to confirm. the nominee, it is made the duty of the President not to re- 
instate the suspended officer, but at each session to nominate another 
person to fill the office. 

But it has been argued here that the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in Embry’s case, United | States Reports, volume 100, has decided 


that the Senator who used it was mistaken as to the point decided. The 
question raised was not one of the right of the suspended officer to be 
reinstated in his office, but it was a question who had the right to the 
salary during the time of the and the Supreme Court decided, 
and all that it did decide was, that the officer had no right 
to the salary during the time, but that the person who filled the office 
and did the duties was entitled to the salary. That was the decision, 
and it was all that was decided. In that case, the First Assistant Post- 
master-General had notified the suspended officer after the adjournment 
of the Senate to resume the duties of the office until the case could be 
submitted to the Attorney-General, and no question had been raised 
about the effect of the suspension or his right to be reinstated. It Was 
an action brought by the suspended officer for the salary during the 
time he was out of office. 

Chief. Justice Waite says, in delivering the opinion: 

We have had no difficulty in reaching the conclusion that the a lant is not 
entitled to recover. The important constitutional question w has at times 
occupied tlie attention of the political d the Government ever since 
its organization, and which was bro t to our attention in the argument, is 
not, as we think, involved. The question here ee is not one of ofice, 
but of . Wherever the power of removal from office may rest, all agree 
that Con; has fall control of salaries, ö 
judges ot the courts of the United States. 

The question before the Supreme Court of the United States in Em- 
bry’s case, therefore, was a question of salary, and the Chief. Justice 
expressly disclaims even the consideration of the question as to whether 
the President had the right to make removals from oflice, or whether 
the Senate had a right to be consulted. The decision, therefore, prac- 
tically has no bearing on this question. 

Then, as neither the Senate nor any other tribunal has any power to 
prevent the suspension, in the discretion of the President, during the 
recess of the Senate, and as neither the Senate: nor any other power in 
this Government can practically reinstate the suspended officer; what 
has the Senate to do with the case of suspension or removal? It has no 
jurisdiction and no power to control it, and it usurps an authority not 
conferred upon it by the Constitution or the laws when it attempts to 
interfere. It has no more right to demand of the President the evidence 
on which he acted or the reasons ſor his action than it has to demand 
of the Supreme Court the reasons for the decision. made by that court, 
or to demand of the House of Representatives the reasons why itre- 
fused to pass a bill passed and sent toit by the Senate. It has no more 
power over the subject. than: the President has to require the Senate, 
when: he has nominated a person to fill a vacancy, to give the reasons 
for the rejection of such person or to produce the papers that influenced 
the action of the Senate. The attempt is a naked, bald usurpation on 
the part of this Senate. 
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Mr. the absurd act of 1867 never was the law of this land. 
It is in plain and palpable violation of the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion to Which Lhave referred. It a without authority to limit 
the legitimate power which the Constitution confers upon the President 
in making removals from office. 

I conclude, then, that the provision of the Constitution which con- 
fers:upon the President the executive power of the United States con- 
fers the right subject to the qualifications afterward mentioned, to 
appoint or remove any and all officers of the United States. The un- 
limited executive power of a State certainly carries with it the power 
of appointment and removal of the persons to fill the offices designated 
by law as necessary to the complete execution of the executive power. 
This executive power vested by the Constitution in the President has 
the following limitations: 

That the President has no power to remove a judge of the United States 
courts. 

That the President's appointing power is subject to the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. s 

That Congress has no power to limit the appointing power of the Presi- 
dent and Senate in case of superior officers. 

That Congress has the power by law to divest the ee pones 
of tlie President and the Senate in case of inferior officers, by conferring 
the power of appointment on the courts of law or the heads of Depart- 
ments, or it may divest the power of the Senate over the question by cón- 
ferring the power of appointment of inferior the President 
alone. But this power rests with the President and until Con- 
gress has vested it in the President alone, or in the courts of law, or in the 
heads of Departments; and Congress can vest it nowhere else. 

‘That Congress has no appointing power, but it may by law confer on 
the President or the courts of law or the heads of Departments the ap- 
pointing power in case of inferior officers, 

That the executive power, which includes the power of appointment 
and removal, when conferred without other limitation, is still left in 
the hands of the President with the qualifications as to treaties and ap- 
pointments already mentioned. 

That the executive power vested in the President confers.on him the 
power of removal in all cases of appointments. made with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and that power is not limited as in the case 
of the appointing power by any other provision of the Constitution. 

The legislative department of the Government has no right to limit 
it, because the Constitution has conferred it upon the President with- 
out limitation. The Senate has no right to limit it, because the Senate 
possesses only such powers as are conferred upon it by the Constitu- 
tion, and the Constitution confers-upon the Senate no authority to limit 
the President’s power of removal which he possesses as an important 

of his executive power. 

I hold, then, that the President possesses under the Constitution, ex- 
cept in the case of judges of the United States courts, the unlimited 

in his discretion to remove all Federal office-holders. appointed 
as above mentioned by the President with the consent of. the Senate, 
and for the exercise of that power he. is neither amenable to Congress 
nor the Senate, unless he acts- corruptly, in which case he may be 
reached by the power of impeachment, But neither the nor 
the Senate has any power to call upon him to account for any act of re- 
moval in any other manner. Neither the legislative department of the 
Government, nor the executive department, nor the Senate, nor any 
other officer of the Government, has the right to require him to pro- 
duce any papers-which he may have inspected while acting upon the 
case, or to give any reasons whatever for his exercise of the discretion 
vested in him by the Constitution of the United States. 

I therefore conclude that the attempt made by the majority of this 
Senate to compel the President to deliver to the Senate the papers upon 
which he may have acted in the matter of a suspension or removal from 
officeis not founded on any authority conferred upon this Senate by the 
Constitution or laws of the United States. 

The people of this country constitute the high court of appeals, and 
it is the ju ent of that high court not that the President has used 
the power of removal too freely, but that he has failed to use it with 
3 — eee him in the popular 

ere is any c against him in the mind, it is not the 
charge of commission but the charge of 3 not me he has made 
mistakes in making appointments or removals from office (doubtless like 
all other men he has made mistakes), but that his greatest mistake has 
been that he omitted to use the power of removal with sufficient activity. 

When the people of the United States called the President to the high 
and responsible position he now fills, and placed in his hands asasacred 
trust the executive power of this Government, they expected in carrying 
out his policy that he would put in office, and retain in office as his as- 
sistants, persons of ability and integrity who concur in his policy and 
are ready with zeal and energy to renderimportant and faithful service 
in carrying it into execution. It was not the intention of the people 
that all the executive offices of the Government should. be filled, or 
partly filled, with political spies, plotting how they can soonest over- 
throw the administration, andsympathizing more with those who, from 
the outside, make war upon it than they do with the President and 
with his friends who are attempting to sustain its policy, which is in- 


Let the President exercise the power conferred upon him by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and remove from office those who arenot 
in accord with his administration and not ready to do faithful service 
in aiding to carry out his policy, ere ag nat tea poe 
men who are friends of the administration, and the universal im 
of the Democracy: and the honest masses of this country will be, Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant !’’ 

Mr. President, the people, that high court of sppe of last resort, 
from whose final decision there is no appeal, to whom alone the Presi- 
dent is responsible for the manner in which he exercises his discretion 
in the matter of removals from office, when they have heard the argu- 
ments and considered the case on its merits, will order a nonsuit, the 
cost to be paid by the plaintiffs, in the great case of George F. Edmunds 
and Company, mblican of the Senate, versus Grover Cleve- 
land, President of the United States. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, I make no attempt to disguise the 
fact, or to apologize for it, that the fortunes.of the Republican party are 
very dear to me and that I wish that party, here and elsewhere, to reap 
every fair isan advantage which may be taken from the blunders 
and from shortcomings, if any such there are or shall be, of this 
administration. But I trust I do not forget, and shall not forget, that 
Lam a Senator of the United States as well as a Republican; and. that 
as a Senator my first duty always is to the people, and that I have no 
right to take action here to subserve a. party interest which would be 
harmful to the interests of the people. 

I deny for myself, and [have authority to deny for every Senator upon 
this side of the Chamber, the statement so often made on the other.side 
that we desire, or are willing, to hamper, or embarrass the Pres- 
ident in the proper exereise of executive functions. Such a motive would 
be unworthy, and should not be so lightly imputed. 

The principle involved in this controversy, to my mind, is far above 
the question as to who shall hold the offices in the country. If I mis- 
take not the real question in debate, it involves a principle essential to 
the orderly conduct of the Government.. May I go back to the case 
before the Senate as made by the resolution adopted by the Senate, the 
only action thus far taken by the Senate, demanding papers of the 
Attorney-General?) This is resolution: 


Resolved, That the Attorney-General of the United States be, and he hereby is, 
directed to transmit to the Senate copies of all documents and papers that have 
been filed in the Department of Justice since the Ist day of January, A. D. 


Now, note— 
in relation to the management and conduct of the office of district attorney of 
the United States of the southern district of Alabama, © 

That was the demand formulated, not by any Senate committee, but 
by the Senate, upon the Attorney-General. Allow me to call attention 
once more to his response, which I venture to say is the most remarkable 
response that ever came from an executive officer to the legislative de- 
partment of the Government: 

Iacknowledge the receipt of a resolution of the Senate adopted on the 25th 
instant, in executive session as follows. 

Stress at the outset, it will be observed, is laid upon the fact that the 
action of the Senate was had in executive session. Let me ask what 
has that to do with the power of the Senate? Is the Senate one body 
with one set of powers and functions when it sits with open doors and 
anotherand different body when it chooses to transact its business in 
secret? Does any Democratic Senator on this floor pretend for one 
moment that if the Senate chose for some reason, satisfactory to itself, 
to vote upon a bill with closed doors and that bill should be passed by 
the other House and approved by the President, it would not be a valid 
law? Would it not be a legitimate exercise of the legislative func- 
tion of the Senate, though done with closed doors instead of under the 
eye of the people? 

Butto return to the response of the Attorney-General: 

Tacknowledge the receipt of a resolution of the Senate adopted on the 23th 
instant, in executive session, as follows: 

Resolved— 
Setting forth the resolution— 


In response to the said resolution the President of the United States directs 
me to ty AY i ci erai ARa aia te fitness 
of John D. Burnett— 

The Senate had not called upon the Attorney-General for any papers 
relating to the fitness for office of John D. Burnett 
recently nominated to said office, haying been already sent to the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate, and the papers and 3 — which are mentioned 
in the said resolution, and still remaining in the custody of this 5 
having exclusive reference to the suspension by the President of rge W. 


Not denying at all but admitting the existence of the papers men- 
tioned in the resolution, and that they were filed in that office, he con- 
tinues: 

It is not considered that the public interest will be promoted by a compliance 
with said resolution and the transmission of the papers and documents therein 
mentioned to the Senate in executive session, 

It will be borne in mind that the ‘‘papers and documents” called 
for were any filed in relation to the management and conduct of the 
office of districtattorney. If there were none such it would have been 

for the -General to have said so. 


t easy Attorney: 
tended to advancethe best interests of the whole people of this country. Look at the bald case as it stands before the Senate and before the 
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people, unaided by the message which the President sent upon the same 
subject, and which is in some sense an additional statement of fact. 
The Senate calls for certain papers, filed within a given period ina 
public department, touching the management of a public office. An 
executive officer of the United States, recognizing the fact that the 
papers are in his custody, not denying for a moment their existence, 
says to the Senate, by direction of the President, that ‘‘it is not con- 
sidered that the public interest will be promoted by a compliance 
with said resolution and the transmission of the papers and documents 
therein mentioned to the Senate in executive session.” 

Is it to be admitted that a Cabinet officer, even by direction of the 
President, shall be at liberty to refuse to transmit any papers to the 
Senate in executive session unless satisfied that the purpose for which 
the Senate desires them is one which in his opinion is wise and proper? 
Is it to be assumed by an executive officer or by the President that be- 
cause a nomination is pending in the Senate of a person to fill an office 
that the Senate may not in executive session lawfully call for the pa- 
pers filed in a Department touching the conduct of that office? 

If Burnett had been confirmed and Duskin had been thereby removed, 
could the Senate be denied the production of the papers mentioned in 
the resolution? Even though called for in executive session who will 
so contend? Does the fact that the nomination was pending change 
the character of the papers or the Senate’s power to demand, and its 
right to receive and i them? 

If George M. Duskin were still in office discharging the duties and 
functions of the position, and the Senate in open session, or in execu- 
tive session, should pass this resolution calling for those papers, would 
the Attorney-General or would the President hesitate for one moment 
to transmit them? Suppose the House of Representatives had passed 
the resolation, instead of the Senate, upon what theory could the 
Attorney-General, either of his own motion or upon the direction of 
the President, refuse to transmit them? 

It has always been supposed that either the House of Representatives 
or the Senate had plenary power to investigate the Departments, had 
abundant authority to examine the Cabinet officers, even to bring them 
before the committee, with all papers in the office which would tend to 
show its condition, and the manner in which it had been conducted. 
It may be done in order to expose corruption; it may be done in order 
to uncover defects in the organization of a Department; it may be done 
in order that Congress obtain the information essential to the applica- 
tion of a corrective by new legislation. Such power in great fullness 
must of necessity exist, to be exercised under varied conditions and cir- 
cumstances, and with many different purposes. 

Is this not the attitude? The President, not denying that there 
may be circumstances under which either the House or the Senate 
would be entitled to such papers, to demand them and compel their 
production, assumes that they are wanted for a purpose which in his 
judgment is not within the jurisdiction of the Senate. If for any pur- 
pose within the power of the Senate it can direct under any circum- 
stances the Attorney-General, or any other Cabinet officer, to transmit 
to the Senate papers touching the conduct of a particular office, then 
it is essential to the orderly conduct of the Government that the ex- 
ecutive officer should assume that the papers are desired for a legiti- 
mate purpose. Or has it come to this, that the Senate or the House 
demanding the production of papers, which either may rightfully de- 
mand for some purpose, must go with Eastern salaam to the Depart- 
ment door, bound to disclose, first to the Attorney-General or the Pres- 
ident, the precise purpose for which the papers are desired, under pen- 
alty of not receiving them at all? 

How would it look, in response to a resolution adopted by the Sen- 
ate asking that the Attorney-General or the Secretary of the Interior 
transmit to the Senate papers like these, in their very nature official, 
relating to the transaction of the public business, for the President to 
transmit to the Senate a message of this nature: ‘‘If you desire these 
papers you must first indicate to me the purpose for which you desire 
them, and if after having disclosed that purpose I think they are within 
your jurisdiction, and that the purpose to be subserved is a legitimate 
purpose, I shall transmit them; otherwise not?” 

Would that be in effect any different from this response of the Attor- 
ney-General? Would it not be humiliating? Would it be anything 
less than a one-man government? Would it do anything less than 
enable the President of the United States to shut out at his will the 
sunlight of investigation from all the public offices? Must the Senate, 
must the House—because if he may require the performance of that 
precedent condition of the Senate he may of the House—first advise him 
of the purpose and submit to his judgment as to whether it is a legiti- 
mate one? 

The resolution interprets itself, and relates upon its face to papers which 
no man can deny are in their nature public. The President by a mes- 
sage, as to the propriety of which I have nothing to say, tells us, not 
that there are no such papers on the files, but that there were other pa- 
pers filed during that period which he considers private and confidential 


papers. 

P shall spend little time in discussing the question in the abstract as 
to what constitute private and confidential papers in distinction from 
public papers to which the Senate or House has the right of inspection. 
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I concede, of course, that there may addressed to the President, and 
doubtless are, many papers which are confidential. No one questions 
that; but I deny that papers addressed to the head of a Department or to 
the President of the United States touching the conduct of an officer, of 
such a character that they may be properly acted upon by eitherthe head 
of the Department or the President, proper to be placed upon the files 
of the Department, relating to the transaction of the people’s business 
in one of the people's offices, can by any magic become the private and 
confidential and secret papers of the President himself. 

The President in his message says: 

They consist of letters and representations addressed to the Executive or in- 
tended for his inspection.” j 

What of it? We all know that many of the charges formulated and 
transmitted from time to time by citizens against public officers are in 
the form of letters. They are transmitted, of course, for the inspec- 
tion of the President. They are intended to attract his attention; they 
are intended by the writers to secure his action. 

He says— 

They are voluntarily written— 


Certainly. No one supposes they are involuntarily written; no one 
supposes they are written compulsorily. Does that make or tend to 
make them private and confidential ? 

He continues— 
and presented by private citizens who are not in the least instigated thereto by 
any official invitation or at all subject to official control. 

What of it? Ihave known several times of charges against public 
officers being sent by private citizens to the head of a Department and 
to the President of the United States. That is generally the case. 
Are they for that reason private and confidential? Certainly not. Must 
papers which relate to the conduct of the public business necessarily 
be signed by some official, or invited or instigated, to render them pub- 
lic and proper for the files, or to render them, if upon the files, open 
to the Senate or House. 

The President says in his message (but the Attorney-General did not 
say in it his response) that— 

‘There had been no official papers or documents filed in his Department relat- 
ing to the case within the period specified in the resolution, 

It is not pretended that no papers were filed relating to the conduct 
of the office, and of the officer, during the period mentioned in the Senate 
resolution, but the claim is that they are not official. 

The President says they are withheld “ because I regard the papers 
and documents withheld and addressed to me or intended for my use 
and action purely unofficial and private, not infrequently confidential, 
and having reference to the performance of a duty exclusively mine. 
I consider them in no proper sense as upon the files of the Department, 
but as deposited there for my convenience, remaining still completely 
under my control. I suppose if I desired to take them into my cus- 
tody I might do so with entire propriety, and if I saw fit to destroy 
them no one could complain.” 

It is idle to refine upon it, for while it may be difficult to define the 
boundary line between papers which are to be fairly considered public 
and those whieh are secret and private, no fair-minded man having oc- 
casion to pass upon the question can debate upon it for one moment. 
The President knows, any executive officer knows, when he looks at a 
paper and reads it, whether it belongs upon the public file or should 
find its way into the waste-basket. Any paper of such a character, 
especially if it contains charges considered worthy the action of the head 
ofa Department or the Executive, placed upon the files by them, must 
be considered a public paper. If not, what papers are public? Ifa 
President chose to exercise to the extreme the power which is sug- 
gested by the present Executive, what papers would you find on the 
files? Only such as he chose to say were public and official. I submit 
to the Senate, I submit to the people, that the character of the paper 
must be determined not by the will of the Executive, but by the nature 
of the document itself, the subject to which it relates, the action it 
tends to evoke. 

Senators on the other side claim, however, that this is not an inves- 

ting resolution. They say thatit does not fairly express the p 

ich the Senate had in view in adopting it. They say to us that we 
are fighting under cover. The minority of the Judiciary Committee 
say so in their report, and they guess at the real purpose, as they de- 
clare it, of the Senate. I have no right to speak for any Senator but 
myself, but speaking for myself, I want to say to the minority of the 
committee that they have guessed correctly. I have no desire so far 
as I am concerned to make any false issue here, or to cloud any real 
issue. When I voted for that resolution I had not heard any sugges- 
tion of misconduct upon the part of Duskin. I did not vote for it, I 
frankly say, upon the theory that we were proposing to investigate in 
an ordinary way that office; 1 voted for it under the theory which is 
reprobated by Senators on the other side, that in passing upon the 
question as to whether we would advise and consent to the removal of 
Duskin and the appointment of Burnett, we had a right under the law 
to all the information in the Department upon that subject. I assert 
now the proposition that the Senate has a right to obtain of a Cabinet 
officer upon demand, and of the President upon request, such infor- 
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mation to enable it to act intelligently upon the question as to whether 
it will advise and consent to a proposed removal. 

The Senators on the other side will not, I think, charge that the issue 
so far as I am concerned is not broad enough. Is the proposition sound 
inlaw? I want no other principle of law to guide me toa conclusion 
in favor of the right of the Senate to the information upon that theory 
than is found in the report submitted by the minority of the com- 
mittee and the message which the President has seen fit to transmit. 
I call the attention of the Senate to the statement of the law in the re- 
port submitted by the minority of the Judiciary Committee. Itis very 
guarded and very advisedly made, and is sufficiently broad and accu- 
rate for the purposes for which I desire to use it: 

The minority admit, once for all, that any and every public document, paper, 
or record— 

Note this, if you please— 
on the files of any Department, or in the possession of the President, relating to 
any subject whatever over which either House of Congress has any grant of 

wer, jurisdiction, or control under the Constitution, is subject to the call or 

nspection of either House for use in the exercise of its constitutional powers 
and jurisdiction. It is on this clearly-defined and well-founded constitutional 
rinciple that, wherever any power is lodged by the Constitution, all incidents 
ollow such power that are necessary and proper to enable the custodian of it 
to carry it into execution. Whether the power is granted to Congress, or either 
House, or to the President, or any De ent or officer of the Government, or 
to the President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, the principle 
isas fundamental as the Constitution itself that all the necessary incidents of 
suon grants accompany the nts and belong to and can be exercised by the 
8 of such powers, jointly or severally, as they may be vested by the 
tution. 

It is on the sonan and enforcement of this unquestioned rule of construc- 
tion that either House of Congress has the right inherent in the power itself to 
direct the head of any Department or request the President to transmit any in- 
formation in the knowledge of either— 


Note that— 
or any public or official peper or documents, or their contents, on the files or in 
the keeping ot either, provided such yapan or documents relate to subjects, mat- 
ters, or things in the consideration of which the House making the call can use 
such information, papers, or documents in the exercise of any right, power, ju- 
risdiction, or privilege granted to Congress, or either House, or to the President 
by and with advice and consent of the Senate. 

Here, in a lawyer-like way, and in a bold way as lawyers ought to 
state their case, the minority, without shuffling or technicality, place 
the question upon this proposition: If the Senate of the United States 
has any jurisdiction over the subject-matter to which papers relate, or 
to which information in the hands of a Department officer or in the 
hands of the President relates, then they say unqualifiedly, and it 
would seem to be unmistakable law, the Senate has a right to the in- 
spection of such documents and a right to elicit such information. 
The President, placing it upon a little different ground, izes the 
same principle, and in doing this he only follows the example of Wash- 
ington in somewhat the same language upon the same subject, and 
of every Executive from Washington down, thus: 

To the end that the service may be improved, the Senate is invited to the full- 
est serutiny of the persons submitted to them for public office, in recognition of 
the constitutional power of that body to advise and consent to their appoint- 
ment, I shall continue, as I have thus far done, to furnish, at the request of the 
confirming body, all the information 1 touching the fitness of the nom- 
inees placed before them for their action, both when y are proposed to fill 
vacancies and to take the place of suspended officials. 

Why? Because under the Constitution the Senate is a factor in the 
act constituting, on the whole, the appointmentof theoflicer; because, 
in the language of the minority of the committee, the Senate under 
the Constitution has jurisdiction over the subject-matter.” Hence 
it is that as to nominations sent to the Senate, information, upon the 
request of the Senate, is transmitted; not partial information, we are 
bound to assume. When the President says to us I invite the fullest 
scrutiny,” that means that he will give to the Senate, necessarily and 
essentially, the benefit of all information, formal or informal, which he 
has in his possession, whether on file or not, fairly and properly bear- 
ing upon the question as to which the Senate is to act. It does not 
mean that the President shall transmit to the Senate simply the papers 
in his custody or on the files in favor of the nominee. It does not 
mean that he shall make a partial presentation of the facts. It does 
not mean that the information shall be garbled. It means that in a 
full, fair way he shall give to the co-ordinate branch acting with him 
under the Constitution, in a jurisdiction which is conceded, all the 
information which he possesses essential to intelligent action upon the 
subject. 

Now, sir, if it be true that the Senate of the United States exercises 
under the law the same function precisely in the matter of removals 
from office that it does as to the matter of appointments, then, upon 
the argument of Senators, upon the concession of the minority of the 
committee, upon the statement of the President, upon the law as it al- 
ways has been, the Senate has a right, and it is not to be charged with 
partisanship for insisting upon that right, to ask that the information 
shall be transmitted to it to enable it intelligently to act upon the ques- 
tion before it. 

This brings me to a brief consideration of the legal question as to 
whether the Senate has any part or function to form with the Presi- 
dent in the matter of removals from office, and I invite the attention of 
the Senate to that subject. I wish to consider it under the law, not 
as Mr, Madison thought the law ought to be; not as his excellency 
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President Cleveland thinks the law ought to be; not as the Senators on 
the other side think the law ought to be; not as the Senator from Ohio 
thought the law ought to be; but as the law is. It seems very clear 
and plain; too plain, almost, for debate. Will Senators bear with me 
in a careful reading of this law, which I find bound for easy reference 
in the Manual of the Senate? 


Sec. 1767. Every — holding any civil office to which he has been or here- 
after may be 5 by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
who shall have me duly qualified to act therein, shall be entitled to hold 
such office during the term for which he was appointed— 


Asto the language thus far read, construction has no office to perform, 
for language can not make plainer the intent of the framers— 
unless— 

What? 
unless sooner removed— 

How? 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, or by the appointment, with the 
l 1 and consent, of a successor in his place, except as herein otherwise 
prov b 

I believe the practice has been almost from the beginning of the Gov- 
ernment—it was so stated by Mr. Webster in 1835, and is so stated by 
Judge Story—thata removal from office ordinarily takes place by virtue 
of the appointment of a successor, which includes the confirmation. 
But this law recognizes apparently two methods of removal and pro- 
vides distinctly and unqualifiedly that no man appointed by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate and qualified and having entered 
upon the duties of his office shall be removed in either of these ways 
except by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

There may be a direct proposition to remove, and that may be tendered 
to the Senate and it would be within the jurisdiction of the Senate to 
pass upon the question if so tendered. It may be—and the one does 
not differ in essence from the other—a proposition to remove by the con- 
firmation of a successor hy and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. The law contemplates either mode. I thought for a time—and 
I am not sure yet as to what the true construction of the statute ought _ 
to be—that this law is confined to offices of definite term; but I will not 
stop to discuss that. I make this proposition, and I challenge the at- 
tention of Senators on the other side to it, that by that section itis 
clearly and unequivocally provided that one appointed to office by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate can only be removed by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. If the words except as 
herein otherwise provided were not in the statute, I apprehend no 
man would be found to dispute the accuracy and correctness of the prop- 
osition. 

Now, what is herein otherwise provided?“ Is there anything in 
that law provided which weakens the force of section 1767? 

Src. 1768. During any recess of the Senate the President is authorized, in his 
discretion— 

To do what? 
to suspend any civil officerappointed by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, except judges of the courts of the United States, until the end of the next 
session of the Senate, and to designate some suitable person, subject to be re- 
moved, in his discretion, by the designation of another, to perform the duties of 
such suspended officer in the mean time. 

To my apprehension, one source of confusion in this debate is the 
constant confounding in the argument on the other side of the Chamber 
of the removal with the suspension. The President is authorized to 
suspend.“ That isa word of well-settled signification. It is not 
technical. It is to receive the ordinary construction. It does not mean 
to remove. It is a lesser word than the word remove.“ The power 
to suspend any civil officer does not involve the power to remove him. 
Does any lawyer dare to say that the word suspend,” as used in section 
1768, has the same meaning as the word remove, as used in the pre- 
ceding section? To suspend is one thing; to remove is another, To 
suspend the writ of habeas corpus is one thin ; to obliterate it and de- 
stroy it would be another. To suspend an officer is not to depose him. 
It is to interrupt his function. It is to cause his function to cease for 
atime. It is in its essence and in its nature temporary and not perma- 
nent. The word ‘‘suspend,’’ if that were alone used in the section, 
would be sufficient to convey the full intent of the law; but in every 
line of the section Congress manifested an intent to make it clear, too 
clear for mistake, that the power given to the President was only the 
power to suspend an officer, leaving to the Senate unemasculated in 
any wise the power given by section 1767 to participate in the matter 
of removal, Let us proceed with an analysis of this section: 

Sec, 1768. During any recess of the Senate the President is authorized, in his 
discretion, to suspend any civil officer appointed by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate— 

He can not even suspend except in a qualified way. The power of 
suspension eyen, here given, is limited by this language— 
until the end of the next session of the Senate— 

Does that look like the power of removal? 
and to designate— 

Not to appoint. If any officer of the United States is appointed—that 
is, nominated by the President and confirmed by the Senate—his ap- 
pointment is evidenced by a commission. This provides for no com- 


mission. It isn mere designation—nothing more, nothing less—of some 
suitable person subject to be removed in his diseretion— 
by the designation of another to perform the duties of such suspended officer 
in the mean time, 

Thatis, 
Senate, unless in the mean time by the action-of the Senate the office 
has been filled by a new man: That is not all— 


And the person so d shall take the oath and give the bond required 
by law to be taken and by the suspended officer, and shall during the 
time he performs the du of such officer— 


That is, of the suspended officer not now habilitated with the power 
and functions of his office, butstill an officer in the eye of the law, with 
his functions simply suspended— 
and shall, during the time he performs the duties of such officer, be entitled to 
the salary and emoluments of the office, no part of which shall belong to the 
officer suspended. 

Why provide here with such care that no part of this salary should 
belong to the officer suspended if our friends on the other side are right 
in saying that there is no distinction in the law between the removal and 

yension? Every clause and word and sentence in a statute, if I re- 
member the canon of construction, is to- be construed so that it shall 
mean something and not beinsignificant or impute an absurdity to the 
men who framed it. 

The President shall, within thirty days aſter the commencement of each ses- 
sion of the Senate, except for any office which in his opinion ought not to be 
filled, nominate —— to fill all vacancies in office which existed at the meeting 
of the Senate, whether temporarily filled or not 

And then to make it doubly plain that where the officer had simply 
been suspended the word ‘‘vacancy’’ does not cover it, it adds 

2 ed; and if th. 
7 ani e Ptr 
person as soon as 

That is not all. Section 1769 declares— 

The President is authorized to fill all vacancies which may happen during the 
recess of Senate. 

More than one of the Senators on the other side talked about the 
office being in abeyance because of the adjournment: of the Senate. 
Let: us. see how careful was to provide that the office should 
not be in abeyance because the officer was suspended. 

Seo. 1762, The President is authorized to fill all vacancies which may happen 
during the recess. of the e— 

The language of the Constitution, I believe 

: f term of b; 

ere it eee fete ce 
if no appointment, by and with the advice and consent of theSenate, is made to 

fice so vacant or temporarily filled such next session of the Senate, 
office shall remain in abeyance, wi emoluments at- 
tached thereto, until it is filled „CCC 
a consent of the Senate; and 
on, 


Expressio unius est exclusio alterius. 

Now, Mr: President it seems—and the argument might be elaborated 
almost withoutlimit—impossible for any lawyer to sincerely argue that 
under this statute a man suspended from office is removed from office. 
A crucial test, however, of that question is this: Suppose a man to be 
suspended from office until the end of the next session of the Senate 
and some one desi to perform the functions in the mean time, 
and the Senate does not see fit by its advice and consent to allow that 
suspension to ripen into a removal. What then? Does the suspended 
officer go back into the office? If he does, of course it follows to the 
apprehension of any one that he was only suspended, not removed. 
Can there be any question about it under the law? 

The term of office, if one may use that expression, of the officer des- 
ignated to discharge the duties of the suspended officer is only until the 
end of the next session of the Senate. Now, suppose the Senate does 
not ses fit during its session to advise and consent to the removal either 
asa.direct proposition or by confirming a successor, whathappens? The 
President exercises againif he chooses the power of suspension, does he 
not? Hecan notnominateanew man, using the word nominate in its 
proper sense within the ing of the Constitution, because the Sen- 
ate’s session is at an end. All the power he has isto exercise again the 


power of Whom does he suspend? Hedoes not suspend 
the designated officer, who served until the end of the session. He 
went out with the end of the session. Hesuspendsagain the officer 
who had been , and who under the law, by the end of the ses- 


sion without action upon the part of the Senate, had become rehabilitated 
with all the functions and duties of his office. Nothing, it seems tome, 
can be plainer than that. 

Why, then, do the great lawyers on the other side of this Chamber— 
and I concede their ability and learning—constantly tell the Senate and 
tell the people that the power of suspension under this statute is the 
same thing precisely as the powerofremoyal? But whileitwouldseem 
that no authority is needed to show that the power given the President 


is only a power of suspension and that he can not remove without the: 


action of the Senate, ithe of the law itself, there is 
evidence outside of the act itself that such was the understanding of its 
framers. T will not stop now to read to the Senate any extracts: from 
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speeches; but I recall to the memory of Senators the fact that Lyman 
Trumbull in 1869, then, I think, chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, a great lawyer, now a great Democrat—in explaining to the Senate 
the effect of the act as reported by the conference committee, unequiv- 
ocallx stated that under the law the suspended officer. would go back. 
Mr. Morton, who has been so many, many times quoted by the Sena- 
tors on the other side, said the same thing. There was no misunder- 
standing upon itin that debate. There is no room for question about 
it, lookingatthedebate. Some said, as the distinguished Senator from 
Hilinois, then a member of the House, said, that it was practically are-- 
moval. Why? Manifestly only because the person did not remain in 
the office if the President saw fit to exercise again the power of sus- 
pension. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, if I can understand a legal 
decision, expressly decided under this very act thatthe ed 
officer, if before the end of the session he is not removed in one of the 
two ways indicated, either of which requires the advice and consent of 
the Senate, goes back to his office. ‘The Senator from Iowa [Mr. WIL- 
son] in the very able argument which he submitted the other day re- 
ferred to this case, but I desire to bring to the attention of the Senate 
some language in it which the Senator Iowa did not need to read, 
aad therefore omitted. I refer to the case of Embry rs. The United 
States (100 United States Reports, 680). This was the case: 


April 20, 1867, the President duly commissioned A as deputy postmaster at 
Nashville, Tenn., for the term of four years, subjectto the conditions preseribed 
by law, and May 5, 1869, under the act of April 5, 1s869— 

The act we are now considering— 


signed an order a him from office until the end of the next.session of 
the Senate, and designating B to perform the duties of that office. A delivered 
the office to B May 27, 1869. The nomination of B was sent to the Senate at its 
next session, which terminated July 15, 1870, and on that date it was rejeoted. 
Pursuant to instructions from the Post-Office De t, A took possession of 
said office July 25,1870. B, when holding the pr woiuennen vr the salary. 

A took it into his head that he was in office all the time, and that, 
although suspended from the discharge of the functions of the office, he 
was nevertheless entitled to the salary, and sued the United States for 
the salary, which brought very clearly and necessarily before the court 
the. construction. and legal effect of this act of 1869 upon the point to 
Which I am calling attention. 

Now, will you allow me to read a word from this decision, if I may 
be permitted to appeal from my friend from West Virginia to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, upon this question? 

When Embry was appointed, the President had the power to suspend him for 
cause. 

That was before the act of 1869 had been passed giving him power to 
suspend at his discretion. 

The Jaw also provided that 8 ho should draw no salary so long as 


another person was While he was in office, further power 
n was given the President, with a like provision as to pay. He was 
‘The Senate did not see fit to advise or consent to the appointment 
of another in his on July 15,1870, when the next, 
session of Senate he became entitled to enter again on the performance 


{claim rests noton 
any contract with the Government, either = or ied, but upon the act 
his o so held in United States vs. Me- 
To adjudge in his fayor would be to make a new 
law, not to enforcean old one. Although he was lawfully in office— 
That is, during the suspension— 
he was not entitled to pay or emolument while not performing its duties, be- 
cause 
It is true his lawfal suspension ended on the 15th of July, but he did not ro- 
sume days afterward. In the mean time the p dès 
nated for that performed his duties. Under these circumstances the 
8 incumbent 


incident tot 

i nt to the suspension, and does not seem to have unreaso: e No 
more time elapsed than was necessary to give the proper notice and transfer 
the possession. 


Will any lawyer say under this decision (and it seems so plain from 
the language of the statute as to need no decision whatever) that there 
is no distinction in the law between a suspension and a removal? Can 
it be said that if the Senate fails to act upon the question of removal 
and adjourns without action, that under that decision the suspended 
officer does not go back into office? Not at all. The suspended officer 
goes back into the office subject to a second, or a third, ora fourth, ora 
fifth exercise of the power of suspension, if the President sees fit. 

Here seems to me to be one fatal weakness in the President's case. The 
Senator from West Virginia, to whom it is only a fair concession to say 
that he made an able and powerful presentation of the case from his 
standpoint, saw the danger-point but could not avoid it. He was too 
good a lawyer to seriously try. He said: 

That man is suspended until the end of the next session of the Senate. The 
moment it ends, what matters it to you or tome whether by operation of law the 
suspended officer back or not? By an act of the dent, his mere signa- 
ture, he gets out again. 

That is all the admission necessary to sustain my contention. 

This brings me again to announce the proposition for which I con- 
tend, and that: is: that modemie law as stad ier aan RIE tte adits 
simply power to suspend an officer appoin wi ce 
5 the Senate, and that he has no power under the law to 
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remove such an officer except by and withthe advice and consent of 
the Senate. If I am right about that, what becomes of this: case? 
Ponien gag ee Sy NAT aR No EET GIO DE A 
Constitution to admit, that the Senate is a factor in the appointment; 
that the Senate acts with the: President by its advice and consent in. 
confirming; 7... vives Guia aac AmE 


ity committee says, the President and everybody. 3 are 
FE 3k s ita uae he files of the 
Department touching upon the question efficient to enableus to discharge 
in an intelligent way that duty of advice and consent, hut beyond that 
the papers in the custody of the Department officer or in the possession 
of the President. 

If it be true that we have the same power precisely as to removal 
that we have as to confirmation, how can the President of the United 


States treat as public, papers and documents relating to the nomina- | time 


tion, and as private and personal property the same papers and docu- 
ments, and letters and information relating to the removal? Thereis 
not such great magic in departmental files, nor is there so great magic 
in the use of words as to enable any lawyer to make that distinction, 
and to be able to say to us, Tou are entitled to all these papers and 
information as a part of the appointing power, to enable you to actin- 
telligently; you are a part of the. removing power, but you 
are not entitled to have the papers and information of the same char- 
acter to enable you to discharge that function.“ 

` | Under the law of 1867 the power of suspension was not discretionary. 
The causes upon which it might be exercised were defined, and the 
President was to communicate to the Senate within twenty 
277... ak Thai ag a SHR 
the evidence and reasons for his action in the case, and the Senate 
acted upon the matter of s simply, consenting or refusing to 
consent, as it might see fit. No name was sent, under that act, to the 
Senate for confirmation until the question of suspension had been 
passed upon and the removal thereby effected. 

I know of no one who pretends to claim:thatsuch is the present state 
of the law upon thesubject. Speaking for myself, I freely concede that 
the: President is. vested. with the ionary power of suspension. 
What limit there is, if any, outside of the letter of the law to the ex- 
ercise of that power I do not care here to discuss. 

I concede that it is not within the province of the Senate, under the 
law as it stands, to request or demand of the Executive that he commu- 
nicate to the Senate the reasons for the exercise of this 
power. But when the President tenders to the Senate, by the nomina- 
tion of one to take the place of a suspended officer, a proposal that the 
suspension. shall by the action of the Senate become a removal, the 
Senate is entitled, upon request, to the benefit of the same measure of 
information, to canto i it to act intelligently . the question of re- 
moval, that it is to enable it to act intelligently upon the question of 
confirming a nomination. The fact that 6 guided in 
exereising the power of suspension by the same papers and information 
would not make the papers, documents, and information any less essen- 
tial to intelligent action: upon the part of the Senate, and certainly can 
not justly be urged against its right to such information: 

The factsuggested by the President thatsome of the letters and papers 
had no influence, or may have had no influence, upon him in exercising 


the right of suspension would be a cogent argument ps if the Sen- 
ate were in any wise to sit in judgment upon hi exercise of that 
right, but such isnot the position of the Senate. The papers and infor- 


mation are not desired in order to enable the Senate to be able to decide 
whether the act of suspension was a blameworthy or praiseworthy act. 

They are wanted to enable the Senate to decide, not whether the Presi- 
dent did what the Senate approves, but to enable the Senate to dis- 
charge intelligently, h aid of pertinent papers and information, a ques- 
tion within its jurisdiction, and devolved upon it by law, to = 
whether it shall advise and consent to a vacation of the office. In this 

view papers that might have been deemed entitled to little or no 
yi, ah by the President, the Senate, equally intent upon discharging 

2 might consider entitled to weight. 

Mr. President, when in the history of this country has a power been 
asserted so dangerous, so liable to be abused, so susceptible of being 
made subversive of the public good, as the power which the President 
substantially asserts, to treat papers relating to the conduct of a public 
office, and a fit foundation in any sense for his official action, as private, 
confidential papers, his own personal property, to be EIRAS at his 
will, as he intimates, from the files of the Department, to be buried in 
the White House cellar, if he chooses, to be carted off to Buffalo if he 
pleases, because, forsooth, he acted upon them in exercising his power 
of suspension ? 

I take it you will hardly find a paper on the filesof the Department 
touching the conduct of a mansuspended from his office that would not 
somewhat affectand bear upon the question of hissuspension, and which 
would not likewise enable the Senate to judge rightly of its duty in the 
matter ofremoval; and if the mere fact that the President acts upon the 
papers, makes them sacred and his own, shuts out the t from a 
public office, prevents the Senate from eee duty devolved upon 
tna — then it rests in the of any tive to lock the door 

1 ——— the Senate, too, and to de- 


feat any investigation of public servants.. I, of course, do not intimate 
that the present Executive would so use that if it existed. It 
33 question his good faith. I am not called 
3 n 

me remind Senators on other side, as bearing upon the ques- 
tion of the power of the President to make papers private or public, 
as he chooses, and to remove or destroy at will, provided only he has 
acted upon them insuspending officers, a little quotation from Mr. Madi- 


son, Which 2 often make in demonstrating the unconstitutionality 
of this act. Mr. Madison said in the debate of 1789, as to the power 
of removal: 
Perhaps the great danger, as has been o of abuse in the executive 
ee ea continuance of bad menin office. But the powerwe 
——. for will n lè him to do this; forif an unworthy man be continued 


President, the House of Representatives can at any 
the Senate can remove him, whether the President 
chooses or not. - 


The dangerthen consists ey in this: The President.can displace from office 
aman whose merits that heshould be continued in it. What will be bethe 


in office by an unworthy P 
impeach him and 


rainy which the — t 1 such ae ot his > sand a n 

straints that operate 3 e will vill be impeachable 

this Ho before the for an act of maladministration; for I pees 

tend that the wanton removal of meritorious. officers would subject’ him to im- 
and removal from his own high trust. 


Will you be kind enough to tell me how the House of Representa- 
tives could impeach a President for a wanton exercise of the power of 
removal, if it existed, a wanton exercise or refusal to exercise the power 
to remove, if it be the right of the President, at his will, any moment 
when he chooses to do it, to turn all the files of the office, except papers 
official in form, upon which he had acted in exercising a power exclu- 
sively in him, into private and conſidential papers, and to thereby 
place them beyond reach of committees of either House of Congress? 
Exercise the power of impeachment and give the President the power 
at his will to destroy all evidence upon which alone that power could 
be exercised! It is idle; it can not be maintained for a moment. 

Look at it in another view. To-day the circumstances: are excep- 
tional; to-day there is a Democratic administration, only a year of 
whose existence has passed, with a vast number of Republicans in office. 
It happens, therefore, that in every case in which the President sus- 
pends, he suspends a Republican official forthe purpose of putting in 
a Democratic official. This fact, with the added fact that the majority 
in this body is Republican, enables Democratic Senators to say that in 
resisting the claim of the President, however high our motive, we are 
fighting to keep 8 in office. But remember we are not mak- 
ing a precedent which is to last only until all Republican office-holders 

3 we are not a question for to-day alone. Here is 
an an isme made between the Senate of the United States and the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and it is not of our making either, solemnly 
framed, conspicuous in its nature, which will outlive us. 

Let us suppose, to show the result of this claim of the-President, 
if allowed, that time has gone on, F Sirs 
piration of their terms and removals and death have been displaced, 
and the offices are filled with Democrats. Suppose out in Wisconsin 
John Smith writes a letter to the Postmaster-General or to the Presi- 
dent, telling him that John Jones, the Democratic postmaster at some 
point at a ven time robbed the mail. Tise pinde letter; it was 

‘voluntarily written,” as the President says; it was not invited by the 
Postmaster-General or by the President, but it is a letter which relates 
to the conduct of the public business; itis a letter which invokes the 
action of the executive department; it is a paper Alege although in 
letter form and unofficial, makes a charge against the official character 
of a Demoeratic office-holder. It is investigated and the man is sus- 
pended. That happens not only in one State but in twenty States, as 
it will happen. You will have dishonest men in office, as all admin- 
5 have had and will have. 

the Senate wants to ascertain by = investigation, independ- 

you please, or not inde ent, of the question as to whether 

St yall consent to the rem of that suspended man from office by 

co: a new Democrat to the place what the conduct of the sus- 

pended official was. Under the new theory of administration you can 

not have that letter or others upon the same subject. Why? 8 

the President acted upon that in exercising the discretionary power of 
suspension, and you have nothing to do with that power. 

I defy any Democratic Senator to show upon this doctrine what is to 
prevent the President of the United States, if he sees fit, from shutting 
out from the people all knowledge of dishonesty in the administration. 
If he suspends upon the of dishonesty, uninvited, sent in by 
citizens in form of letters or affidavits, then it is in his power to keep 
the people in ignorance of corruption by treating the papers as private 
and confidential because sent to him to guide him in ex the 
power of suspension, which is his alone, and in that way he could pro- 
tect his administration against the indignation of the people by keep- 
ing them in constant and utter ignorance of the truth. 

No, no, that can not be the law. Isubmit to the Senate, I submit 
to the people, it never could have been intended that the business of a 
public trust should be private. It never was intended that the doc- 
trine “‘ public office is a public trust should apply everywhere but to 
the Executive. It never could have been intended that the trustee of 
an express trust could, at his will, make private and his own property 
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evidence of his transactions in the trust and keep out from the cestui 
que trust all knowledge; and yet that is what this doctrine now as- 
serted amounts to. 

What answer is made to the argument based upon the tenure-of-of- 
fice act? Weare told by the President of the United States that the 
tenure-of-office act is in a condition of ‘‘innocuous desuetude.’? Those 


words have become famous. The mention of them provokes a smile, 
. but, upon my soul, there is in them, in that connection, nothing forme 
to smile at. This is a government of law. The law is around us all. 
No man is too great to be subject to it; no man is too low to be pro- 
tected by it. I am sorry the President of the United States ever used 
those words. It is a dangerous. time when the chief executive officer 
of a great nation, with an oath registered in Heaven (to take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed,” proclaims in a message to the Senate 
and to the people that a statute has fallen into harmless disuse. All 
over the United States to-day we hear mutterings of discontent. Some 
ve and thoughtful men turn blanched faces to the future. In more 
tates than one combinations of men have stopped the wheels of 
commerce. Long lines of railway have fallen into harmful disuse. If 
ever there was a time when all good citizens should inculcate respect for 
the law itis now. Tell me, if you please, how the peopleof the United 
States can be ex to yield cheerful and ready obedience to laws, 
some of which bear harshly upon them, it may be, when the first citizen 
of the Republic, himself charged with their execution above all other 
men, says to the world that a statute can harmlessly fall into disuse? 

But the fidelity of the present Executive to law is not to be fairly 
judged by this standard. His conduct is better than his philosophy. 
As the Senator from Vermont said the other day, he has constantly 
executed this law. He not only sends us messages day after day sus- 
pending under its provisions, but without it he could not suspend an 
officer at all. 

The Senator from West Virginia, whom I am glad to call my friend, 
gave utterance to a fit companion piece for this doctrine of “‘innocuous 
desuetude when he talked the other day about the practical repeal ”’ 
of the statute. It was a strange sentence to come from a Jawyer; and 
although he read it from a great author, I deny the possibility of it to 
a lawyer. A statute is repealed or itis not repealed. There is no mid- 
dle ground. If it is repealed it is gone, it is dead; it is, except as to 
vested rights, as if it never had existed. If it is unrepealed itis alive, 
it is virile; and to say that it is practically“ repealed is to impeach 
whoever is charged with its execution. 

Mr. President, what else is said in order to break the effect and force 
of this statute? Senators on the other side read at length from your 
speech in 1869 to show that the act was, in your opinion, an impracti- 
cable act and that it ought not to have been enacted. They read also 
from the speech of Mr. Morton and others. To what end? Is the ques- 
tion pending now before the Senate whether we shall repeal the stat- 
ute or not? No, sir; the question is whether we shall obey it or not. 
When the time comes to act upon its repeal I may not be far from my 
friend from West Virginia, but Iam sworn now, as the President is, 
and as we all are, to obey it. The Senate to whom you argued that 
the law would be impracticable in execution and ought not to be passed 
did not agree with you. It passed and is the law, and, as the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] suggests, and says truly, when you 
were Secretary of the Treasury you obeyed it. 

Now, that is not all. Senators on the opposite side of the Chamber 
take time to show that Senators on this side are inconsistent. What of 
it? I deny that it has been shown; but suppose it were true, that is 
not the question at issue between the President and the Senate. 

Another thing these Senators say, and the President says it in his mes- 
sage, applying it even to papers confessedly official, is that the Senate, 
notwithstanding this act, has nothing whatever to do with the question 
ofremoval. He says the constitutionality of this act is not admitted. 
He asserts, and Senators assert, going back to 1789, that under the 
Constitution of the United States the President alone, untrammeled 
and unrestricted, has the power of removal from office. That is an- 
other strange proposition to come from an executive officer. 

I think Senators on the other side say of us that in our position we 
are trenching upon the border line which the Constitution draws be- 
tween thedifferent departments. You say we are usurping the function, 
the constitutional prerogative of the Executive, and in the same breath 
that you berate us for usurping the constitutional prerogative of the 
Executive, the Executive, with your support, usurps the constitutional 
prerogative of the judiciary. Who gave the President of the United 
States or Senators on this floor the power to declare the tenure-of-office 
act unconstitutional? The Constitution created a tribunal for the pur- 
pose of settling such questions. It is the rule that even the highest 
courts will not hold an act unconstitutional unless its unconstitution- 
ality be clear. The courts even resolve every doubt in favor of the 
law. It needs no argument to show that no executive officer can sys- 
tematically disobey a statute upon the ground that in his opinion it is 
unconstitutional. It would be only one step from that to disobeying 
a statute because he deemed it to be inexpedient. No, Mr. President, 
it is a law upon the statute-book. We must obey it, and the President 
must obey it until the Supreme Court has decided it to be unconsti- 
tutional or until it shall have been repealed. There is no middle 


ground in harmony with the safety of the people or the principles of 
good government. 

Moreover I deny that the tenure-of-office act is unconstitutional. I 
will not take much of the time of the Senate to discuss that question, 
but I desire, as it is the burden of the argument on the other side, to 
refer to it briefly. 

The question as to where is lodged, under the Constitution, the power 
of removal from office is nota new one. It was debated earlyin the life 
of theGovernment. Three contentions—my friend from Maryland said 
two! —have been maintained regarding it, each having able and dis- 
tinguished men for its adherents. 

Mr. WILSON, of Maryland, rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. I always yield with great pleasure. 

Mr. WILSON, of Maryland. I did notsay there were only two con- 
tentions. I said there had been three views which had been theoreti- 
ay entertained originally, but they finally settled down practically 

wo. z 

Mr. SPOONER. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I did not intend, of 
course, to misstate him. I remembered only that portion of his speech 
in which he said, I think, that there were two and only two, and stated 
what they were, as I understood him. 

One class argue that the power of removal from office is an executive 
power, that the Constitution vests the executive power in the Presi- ` 
dent, that this power is unrestricted, with the single exception of the 
Senate’s right to advise and consent to nominations and to act upon 
treaties, and that the exception is to be strictly construed, and his ex- 
ecutive power therefore is unlimited in the matter of removals. This 
class also fortify the position by the clause which requires the Presi- 
dent to take caro that the laws be faithfully executed,” insisting that 
he can not disc that function unless he has power to discharge 
instanter unfaithful, and to appoint in their places, faithful officers. 
This ground was maintained by Mr. Madison in the great debate which 
took place in 1789 on the bill to create the Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs, now the Department of State, and it is only a fair tribute to the 
ability of Mr. Madison to say that in all the argument made in behalt 
of that contention since, no man has been able to add to that which 
he submitted. 

Another contention has been that the power of removal is incident to 
the power of appointment; that under the Constitution and by the prac- 
tice of the Government one is removed only by the appointment and 
confirmation of a successor; that as the Senate is a part of the appoint- 
ing power, it follows inevitably that no man appointed by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate can be removed except by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

The third contention is that the Constitution is silent as to the power 
of removal; that it does not confer it expressly upon the President, or 
upon any otherdepartmentof the Government; that itis notan executive 
function, and that the framers of the Constitution intentionally left 
that instrument silent upon the subject in order to leave to Congress the 
power to regulate by law the subject of removals from office. I shall 
not attempt abstract discussion upon the subject. 

For a long time the practical exposition put upon the Constitution in 
1789, by a vote of 34 to 20 in the House, and the casting vote of the 
Vice-President in the Senate, was considered to have settled the con- 
struction in favor of the unlimited power of removal by the President 
in the absence of statutory regulation. Butstrong arguments were re- 
peatedly made against it, and it has always been considered that the 
fact that George Washington was the then President had much to do 
with the adoption of that construction. The diary of the debate kept 
by Mr. Maclay, a Senator from Pennsylvania, read to the Senate on the 
discussion of the tenure-of-office act in 1869 by Mr. EDMUNDS, clearly 
shows that the question was debated with great spirit on both sides, 
and that caucusing and appeals in behalf of the President had much to 
do with the result—a tie in the Senate as it was. 

Pending the adoption of the Constitution its enemies asserted as an 
argument against it that it gave the President the power of removal, 
while its friends, including Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Madison, defended 
it by placing upon its provisions a different construction. In 1789 Mr. 
Madison had changed his mind. It is not recorded that Mr. Hamilton 
ever changed his. 

The power was not exercised to any extent until 1826, and in the 
light of our times it was not exercised then. 

In 1835 Mr. Clay and Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Webster attacked the 
construction as to power of removal, and denied absolutely, not all on 
the same ground, however, the binding effect of the practical exposition 
made by the act of 1789. 

In 1818 Mr. Wirt, then Attorney-General, gave the first official opin- 
ion upon the subject coming from that office, that where Congress had 
not undertaken to restrict the tenure of office by the act creating the 
office, a commission would issue to run during the pleasure of the Pres- 
ident, but if the tenure of the office was fixed by law, then the com- 
mission must conform to the law. 

In 1826 a committee of the Senate, consisting of Mr. Benton, of Mis- 
souri; Mr. Macon, of North Carolina; Mr. Van Buren, of New York; 
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Mr. Dickerson, of New Jersey; Mr. Johnson, of Kentucky; Mr. White, 
of Tennessee; Mr. Holmes, of Maine; Mr. Hayne, of South Carolina, 
and Mr. Findlay, of Pennsylvania, was appointed to take into consid- 
eration the question of restraining the power of the President over re- 
movals from office, and a report was made, in which they said among 
other things, not being able to reform the Constitution as to the elec- 
tion of a President we must go to work upon his powers, and trim 
down these by statutory enactments, wherever it can be done by law,“ 
and for this purpose reported six bills, one to regulate the publication 
of the laws and public advertisements, another to secure in office faith- 
ful collectors and disbursers of the revenues, the first section of which 
vacated the commission of all officers, after a given date, charged with 
the collection and disbursement of the public moneys, who had failed 
to account for such moneys on or before the 30th day of Deeember pre- 
ceding; and the second section enacted that at the same time a nomi- 
nation is made to fill a vacancy occasioned by the exercise of the Presi- 
ident’s power to remove from office the fact of the removal shall be 
stated to the Senate, with a report of the reasons for which such officers 
may have been removed. Also a bill to regulate the appointment of 
tmasters and a bill to prevent military and naval officers from being 
ismissed the service at the pleasure of the President, by inserting a 
clause in the commission of such officers that ‘‘ it is to continue in force 
during good behavior,“ and ‘‘that no officer shall ever hereafter be 
dismissed the service except in pursuance of the sentence of a court- 
martial or upon address to the President from the two Houses of Con- 
n 


In 1830 Mr. Holmes introduced and discussed in the Senate a series 
of resolutions which contained, among other things, an assertion of the 
right of the Senate to inquire, and the duty of the President to inform 
them, when and for what cause any officer has been removed in the 
recess. 

In 1835 Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Southard, Mr. Bibb, Mr. Webster, and 
Mr. King, of Georgia, were elected a committee to consider the subject 
of executive patronage, and the means of limiting it. That commit- 
tee, with but one dissenting voice, reported a bill, which provided in 
its third section— 

That in all nominations made by the President to the Senate to fill vacancies 
occasioned by removal from office the fact of the removal! shall be stated to the 


Senate at the same time that the nomination is made, with a statement of the 
reasons for such removal. 


This is the precise section reported by Mr. Benton in 1826, and passsd 

to a second reading in the Senate. After much discussion the bill 
the Senate—31 yeas, 16 nays. z 

Thus it will appear that the practical exposition of 1789 was from 
time to time repudiated by some of the ablest men the legislation of 
this country has ever known. 

Mr. Clay said, in 1835, in the debate: 

It is legislati thority ; it creates the office, defines its duti d 
soribe its ACELE Toei, or OFAN. of Ose odioes DOT ECOG DY TES AONT 
on. 

It would be well for our Democratic friends to bear in mind this dis- 
tinction and to devote their argument a little more to the inferior offi- 
cers which are left expressly to the jurisdiction of Congress; and the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] calls my attention to the fact, 
which I had not known, that the Supreme Court of the United States 
at this very term has decided that Congress may regulate the term of 
the inferior officers and that the executive officers can not turn them 
out, which ought to be considered satisfactory authority in support of 
the tenure-of-office act, at least so far as it applies to offices not men- 
tioned in the Constitution. I continue the quotation from Mr. Clay: 

Ispeak, of course, of the offices not created by the Constitution, but the law, 
the office coming into existence by the will of Congress, the same will may pro- 
vide how and in what manner the office and officer shall cease to exist. Itmay 
direct the conditions on which he shall hold the office, and when and how he 
shall be dism: Suppose the Constitution had omitted to prescribe the 
tenure of the judicial oath, could not Con do it? But the Constitution has 
not fixed the tenure of any subordinate offices, and therefore Congress may sup- 

ly the omission. It would be unreasonable to contend that although Congress 

ursuance of the public good brings the offices and the officer into being and 

igns their purposes, yet the President has a control over the officer which 
* ot and late. 


tion, and that it is our duty to act upon the case accordingly for the present, 
without admitting that Congress may not, if necessity shall require, reverse the 
decision of 1789, 

Mr. Clay concluded: 

I think the Legislature possesses the power of regulating the condition, dura- 
tion, qualification,and tenure of office in all cases where the Constitution has 
made no express provision upon the subject. 


Daniel Webster, who used to be considered pretty good authority on 
the Constitution, says: i 2 

I think then, sir, that the power of appointment natural! d necessarily in 
cludes the power of removal, where ne limitation is ex cased, nor an; jenure 
but that at will declared. The power of appointment Some conf on the 
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President and Senate, I think the power of removal went along with it, and 
regarded as — hands, I 


8 been pon of it or 5 Tos banca 
nk the Legislature possesses wer o g the condition, duration, 
qualification, and tenure of office du All cases where the Constitution has made 
no express provision on the subject. Iam, therefore, of opinion that it is com- 
tent for to decide by law, as one oe ot the tenure of office, 

t the incumbent shall remain in place till President shall remove him for 
reasons to be stated in the Senate. : 


Hon. Thomas Ewing, of Ohio, one of the ablest lawyers of the coun- 
try, spoke at length upon the question of removals, maintaining that 
the Constitution does not confer on the President alone the power of 
removal; that it isa matter of legislative provision, subject to be vested, 
modified, changed, or taken away at their will, and if it is not regu- 
lated at all by law it rests in the President, in conjunction with the 
Senate, as part of the appointing power. 

Mr. Justice Story says, volume 2, section 1357, Story on the Consti- 
tution: 


As far as Congress constitutionally possesses the power to and dele- 
gate the appointment of inferior 9 far they may pi be the term of 
0 the manner in which and the person by whom the removal, as well as the 
appointment to office, shall be made, * * * The of the Constitution 
is: That the President shall nominate and, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, 9 4 — Ko. The power to nominate does not naturally or neces- 

e 'er to remove, and if the power to appoint does include it, 

conjointly to the Executive and Senate. In short, 

under such circumstances the removal takes place in virtue of the new appoint- 

reer rat 7 n of law. It results, and is not separable, from the ap- 
n 4 

P Dodit the administration of President Washington few removals were made, 

and none without cause. Few were made in that of the first President, Adams, 


But at all events it will be a consolation to those who love the Union and 
honor a devotion to the a of daty, that in regard to inferior 
offices (which probably includes ninety-nine out of a hundred of the 
Fe ye ee ee 
consent of the Seants to removals in auch eanen 25 

This power was frequently asserted prior to 1867. On the 15th of May, 
1820, Congress provided (volume 3, Statutes at Large, page 582) for the 
term of offices of certain officers therein named to be four years, but 
made them removable at pleasure. By the second section of the same 
act Congress removed from office all the officers therein commissioned, 
in providing a date when each commission should expire. 

By the act of July 17, 1862, Congress provided (voulme 12, Statutes 
at Large, page 596)— A 

That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
requested to dismiss and discharge from the military service, either in the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or volunteer force in the United States service, any officer 
for any cause w. in his judgment either renders such officer unsuitable for, 
or whose dismissal would promote, the public service. > 

The commissions of such officers ran during the pleasure of the Pres- 
ident, and yet Congress passed this act of authority, which it would 
not have done except as a legislative construction of the Constitution 
pe he did nok the 863 (12 ay without Tags 686 5 

mgress, February 12, 1 12 Statutes at passed the 
act providing for the office of Comptroller of the Currency, which author- 
ized the President, on the nomination of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint that officer, 
and declared that he should hold his office for the term of five years, un- 
less sooner removed by the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. By the act of June 3, 1864, there was added that he 
shall be removed upon reasons to be communicated to the Senate. 

By the act of July 13, 1866, Congress enacted: 

That no officer in the military or naval service shall in time of peace be dis- 
m the service except upon and ip pursuance of the sentence ofa court- 
martial to that effect. 

By the the law passed in 1873 (section 343 Revised Statutes) Con- 
gress authorized the appointment of the Director of the Mint, and pro- 
vided that he may be removed by the President upon reasons to be com- 
municated to the Senate, and President Cleveland—against whom I have 
no improper word to say—has removed the Director of the Mint and sent 
to the Senate, as in law bound to do, a message communicating his rea- 
sons for that removal. 

Now, Mr. President, it is kindly suggested to me—and I avail myself 
of it, as I was ill when I commenced to talk and have been growing no 
better very rapidly—that I may stop here and conclude what little I 
have to say to-morrow. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consider- 
ation of executive business. After twenty-two minutes spent in exec- 
utive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o0’clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned. - 
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NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received this 18th day of March, 1886. 
UNITED STATES CONSUL. 


Henry C. Crouch, of Kingston, N. Y., to be consul of the United States 
at Milan, to fill a vancancy. 


FOR APPOINTMENT BY TRANSFER IN UNITED STATES ARMY. 


Second Lieut. Selah R. H. Tompkins, of the Seventh Infantry, to be 

second lieutenant Seventh Cavalry, March 12, 1886, with rank in the 
of the service from August 28, 1885, 

Second Lient. Lorenzo P. Davison, of the Seventh Cavalry, to be 
second lieutenant Eleventh Infantry, March 12, 1886, with rank in the 
infantry arm from August 28, 1885. 

POSTMASTERS, 

J. E. Putmant, to be postmaster at Willow, Colusa County, Califor- 
nia, vice William Johnson, commission expired. 

William Kirkwood, to be postmaster at 3 Moultrie County, 
Illinois, vice Aaron Miley, commission exp 

E. A. Perkins, to be postmaster at 8 Fulton County, Illinois, 
vice Clarence E. Snively, to be removed. 

John C. Strader, to be postmaster at Geneva, Kane County, Illinois, 
vice Benjamin Burton, commission expired. 

Samuel H. Buck, to be 22 at New Orleans, parish of Orleans, 


vice W. 
George P. McKenney, to 5 ere. at 55 York County, 
vice Samuel F. Chase, whose commission expires March 2 

Jeremiah C. Byrnes, to be postmaster at Ware, Hampbire County, 
Massachusetts, vice John W. Cummings, whose commission expires 
March 22, 1886. 

James C. Holmes, to be postmaster at Saint Charles, Saint Charles 
County, Missouri, vice George R. Buckner, resigned. 

at Shelbina, Shelby County, Mis- 

, to be removed. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate, March 12, 1886. 
MAJOR-GENERAL. 
Brig. Gen. Alfred H. Terry, to be major-general, March 3, 1886. 
SECRETARY OF LEGATION AND CONSUL-GENERAL. 

V. O. King, of Texas, to be secretary of the legation and consul-gen- 
eral of the United States at Bogota. 

JUSTICE OF THE PEACE. 

Joseph W. Davis, of the District of Columbia, to be a justice of the 

for the District of Columbia, to reside in Georgetown, D. C., vice 
Jenin Thomas, deceased. 
CONSUL. 
John Woessner, of Texas, now vice-consul at Saltillo, to be consul 
of the United States at that place. 
PENSION AGENT. 
John D. Anderson, at Augusta, Me. 
INDIAN AGENT. 

John W. Cramsie, of Fort Totten, Dak., who was recommissioned 
during the recess of the Senate, when his term of office had expired, 
to be agent for the Indians of the Devil’s Lake agency in Dakota. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

Henry W. McCorry, of Tennessee, to be attorney of the United States 

for the western district of Tennessee. 
SURVEYOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Daniel O. Barr, of e iea, to be surveyor of customs in the dis- 

trict of Pittsburgh, in the State of Pennsylvania. 
y INDIAN INSPECTOR. 

Eli D. Bannister, of Lawrenceburg, Ind., who was commissioned dur- 

ing the recess of the Senate, to be an Indian inspector. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 

William C. Jones, of Kansas, to be marshal of the United States for 
the district of Kansas. 

INSPECTOR OF STEAM-VESSELS. 

Matthew O’Brien, of Louisiana, to be supervising inspector of steam- 
vessels for the tenth district. 

RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

Robert W. Hutchins, of Eureka, Cal., to be receiver of public moneys 
at Humboldt, Cal. 


COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. x 
Andrew Welch, of Illinois, to be collector of internal revenue for the 
second district of Illinois. 
Cornelius V. eee to be collector of internal revenue 
for the fourth district of Misso 


POSTMASTERS. 
O. Bowdoin, to be postmaster at Griffin, County, Georgia. 
| Thomas J. Hudson, to be postmaster at Wi Winterset. Madison County, 
owa. 
Thomas J. Franisco, to be postmaster at Cuyahoga Falls, Summit 
County, Ohio. 
dien A- Dessert, to be postmaster at Macon City, Macon County, 


— Barber, to be postmaster at Marseilles, La Fane County, 
inois. 
Edward R. Peeve i to be postmaster at Houghton, Houghton 


Coun 
William H. Woo H. Woodall, to be postmaster at Huntsville, Walker County, 


Andrew J. Shakespeare, to be postmaster at Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo 
County, Michigan. 
rete H. Bewley, to be postmaster at Smyrna, Kent County, Dela 


"Samuel S. Kemp, to be postmaster at Maywood, Cook County, Ili- 
nois. 
John §. Finley, to be postmaster at Holly Springs, Marshall County, 
Mississippi. 
ano F. Snyder, to be postmaster at La Grange, La Grange County, 
iana. 
9 8 F. Goddard, to be postmaster at Lena, Stephenson County, 
inois. 
IR Sag T. Pope, to be postmaster at Hillsborough, Highland County, 
Abert H. Seeley, to be postmaster at Rushville, Schuyler County, 
inois. 
C. S. Brady, to be postmaster at Newark, Licking County, Ohio. 
Waters B. Miller, to be postmaster at Cape May, Cape May County, 
New Jersey. 
0 W. H. H. Mellyar, to be postmaster at Cambridge, Guernsey County, 
hio. 
John S. Rogers, to be postmaster at Beloit, Mitchell County, Kansas. 
Samuel L. P. Stone, to be postmaster at Urbana, Champaign County, 


Ohio 

Frank Kneedler, to be postmaster at Phillipsburgh, Warren County, 
New Jersey. 

Thomas W. Poindexter, to be postmaster at Dillon, Beaver Head 
County, Montana. 

Gustavus Schuasse, to be postmaster at Rapid City, Pennington 
County, Dakota. 

A. T. Bitters, to be postmaster at Rochester, Fulton County, Indiana, 

James H. Richardson, tobe postmaster at Quincy, Adams County, Il- 


James Benton, to be postmaster at Colfax, Whitman County, Terri- 
tory of Washin; 
3 S. Nye, to be postmaster at Marietta, Washington County, 

0. 

John Me ausland, to be postmaster at Mills City, Custer County, Ter- 
ritory of Montana. 

James P. Lowell, to be postmaster at Waynesborough, Franklin 
County, Pennsylvania. 

Willis L. Grimes, to be postmaster at Batavia, Kane County, Ilinois. 
ee Tobias, to be postmaster at Washington, — 1 County, 

inois. 

Isaac D. Lear, to be at Salem, Marion County, Illinois. 

E P. Jaycox, to be postmaster at Sandwich, De Kalb County, Mli- 
nois. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, March 18, 1886. 


The House met at 120’clock m. Prayer by the 9 Rev. W. II. 
MILBURN, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read. 

Mr. DARGAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make a correction of the 
Journal. The bill reported back by me yesterday from the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs (H. R. 1077) is stated to have been reported back 
without amendment. It was re with amendments. 

TheSPEAKER. The correction will be made. 

The Journal was then approved. 

HEATING APPARATUS IN PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Supervising Architect rec- 
ommending an appropriation for heating apparatus in certain public 
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buildings; which was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 


. the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Su Architect 
an extension of limit of cost of the eres building at 
Brookin, N: Y., and the purchase of additional land adj ining the site 
thereof; which was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message in writing was received from the President by Mr. PRUDEN, 
one of his secretaries. 

He further announced that the President had arakit and signed a 
bill and joint resolutions of the following titles, 

A bill (H. R. 3829) for the relief of Frances E. Stewart, administra- 
trix of Michael S. Stewart; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 105) to print 12,500 copies of the eulogies 
on Reuben Ellwood, late a Representative in Con ; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 124) to print 31,000 copies of the eulogies 
on Thomas A. H icks, late Vice-President of the United States. 


FORT PORTER, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 
Loot War, submitting an estimate for rebuilding Fort Porter, Buffalo, 


TE FARQUHAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask to have the letter of the Sec- 
retary of War referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks this should properly go to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. The Chairwill state to the gentleman 
from New York that under the rule of the House the Committee on 
Appropriations can not report on appro ee eee 
exisiting law, and on an examination of this communication the Chair 
is not able to see that there is any law now in force authorizing the con- 
struction of this building. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Permit me to state, Mr. S „that this esti- 
mate did not come in with the regular letter of appropriations from the 
Department owing to the fact that the report in this case was withheld 
for the purpose of securing some further data upon the subject. Other- 
wise it would have appeared in the regular estimates. 

z TheSPEAKER. Is there a law authorizing the construction of the 
nilding ? 

Mr. FARQUHAR. I judge so. I ask unanimous consent that this 
be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


OREGON WAGON-ROAD COMPANIES, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 
of the Interior, in response to a resolution of the House calling for in- 
formation in relation to lands patented to the Oregon Central Military 
Wagon-road Company, the Willamette Valley and Cascade Mountain, 
and the Dalles Military Wagon-road Companies; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave ofabsence was granted to Mr. WORTHING- 
TON for this day, and to Mr. MORRILL for fifteen days, on account of 
important business. 

NATIONAL HOME FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS. 

Mr. NEGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to discharge 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union from the 
further consideration of the bill of the House No. 4232. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection. 

Mr. BEACH. Lobject. It is not necessary to consume time in read- 
ing the bill. 


Mr. NEGLEY, If the gentleman will allow the title of the bill to | the year 


be read I am sure he will not object. 

Mr. BEACH. My objection is not on account of the subject-matter 
of the bill, but is based entirely upon a different ground. I must main- 
tain the objection. 

Mr. NEGLEY. I trust the gentleman will not insist upon his ob- 
jection. This is a bill to reimburse the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers for losses incurred through the failure ofthe Exchange 
National Bank of Norfolk, Va. The gentleman did not object on yes- 
terday when a measure of far less importance was disposed of, a meas- 
ure not pertaining to the soldiers of the country. 

The SPEAKER. But still the gentleman has the right to object. 

Mr. NEGLEY. Undoubtedly he has the right to object; but we do 
not honor his right. 

REPORT ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to offer a res- 
olution for reference to the Committee on Printing. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


3 That there be printed 3,000 additional copies of the report of the Se- 
lect Committee on Expenditures for Indians and the Yellowstone Park ; 2,500 
copies to be for the use of the House, and 500 to be for the use of the committee, 


The resolution was referred to the Committee on Printing. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. REAGAN. I desire to ask consent to introduce some bills for 
reference merely, 

Mr. BEACH. I object. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to discharge the Committee of the Whole House on the Private 
Calendar from the further consideration of the bill H. R. 5539 and put 
the same upon its passage. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read subject to objection. 

The Clerk proceeded to read as follows: 


. A bill (H. R. 5539) for the relief of James G. Martin. 
Be it enacted, c. 
Mr. NEGLEY. Mr. Speaker, if a claim for the soldiers of the Union 


can not be considered, this claim, which is of a private nature, can not 
be considered either under the rule. I therefore object. [Cries of 


Regular order! 
CRUISE OF THE CORWIN. 


Mr. BARKSDALE. I desire to present a privileged report from the 
Committee on Printi 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on Printing, to whom was referred the muovin eran, 


have co! same, respectfully recommend its adoption 
“ Resolved, That the iang hen the Treasury be, and he is hereby eee 
resentatives the report of Capt. M — 
United States Revenue r n the cruise of the revenue-marine steam 
Corwin in the Arctic Ocean in „VVV 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKSDALE moved to reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
lution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


PRINTING FOR COMMITTEE ON COINAGE, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. 
Mr. BARKSDALE. I present another privileged report from the 
Committee on Printing. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on . whom was referred the accompanying resolu- 
tion, have 8 same, and report it back to the House with an 


The amendment recommended by the Committee on Printing was as 
follows: 


Add to the oaee the following pro 


Provided, That the cost of . uch AAE, statements, and other 
matters shall not exceed the sum of $500.” 
The amendment was agreed to, 


The resolution as amended was adopted. 

Mr. BARKSDALE moved to reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
lution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Mr. FARQUHAR. I present a privileged report from the Commit- 


tee on Printing. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
The Committee on Printing, to whom was referred the Senate concurrent res- 
olution a for the printing of — — 000 additional copies of the statistical 
abstract of the United States for the having duly considered the same, 
instruct me to report it back tothe e eee The es- 
Lyne rece! cost 1 same is $1,361.60: 
Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there be 
er 15.0 additional copies of the Statistical Abstract of the nited States for 


1885; of which 5,000 copies shall be for the use of the Senate and 10,000 
for 5 use of the House of Representatives.” 

Mr. SPRINGER. I should like to have some information about the 
character of this work. I believe this is a publication which has not 
heretofore been published at the Printing Office. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. It is at the Government Printing Office. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But not heretofore authorized to be published. I 
would like to know the extent of the work. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. This is the general statistical abstract which has 
been in the hands of members for a week or two. It sets forth the 
whole of the statistical information prepared by the Bureau of Statistics 
under direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, principally of exports 
and imports. It is valuable for use by the Committee on Ways and 
Means and other committees on expenditures. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then it has been published heretofore? 

Mr. FARQUHAR. The usual number of copies have been printed 
this year, and this resolution provides for the printing of an additional 
number for the use of the House and Senate. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. FARQUHAR moved to reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
lution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to, 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will proceed to call the standing and 
select committees for reports. 

ADVERSE REPORT. 

Mr. TUCKER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported back 
with an adverse recommendation the bill (H. R. 4744) to repeal section 
3701 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; which was laid on 
the table, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


SECTION 3336 OF REVISED STATUTES. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky, from the Committee on Ways 
and Means, reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. 
R. 444) to amend section 3336 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States; which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 

EXPORT TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES. 


Mr. HARRIS, from the Committee on Ways and Means, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 2522) to author- 
ize the establishment of export tobacco manufactories, and for draw- 
back upon imported articles used in manufacturing exported tobacco; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

ADVERSE REPORT. . 

Mr. COLLINS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported back 
with an adverse recommendation the bill (H. R. 5369) to establish a 
uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United States; which 
was laid on the table, and the accompanying report ordered to be 
3 ADMINISTRATION OF OATHS. 

Mr. COLLINS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 1597) to amend 
section 2805 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, so as to allow 
oaths to be administered by notaries public; which was referred to the 
Honse Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 

rinted. 
. UNIFORM SYSTEM OF BANKRUPTCY. 

Mr. COLLINS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, also reported 
back with amendments the bill (H. R. 1119) to establish a uniform sys- 
tem of bankruptcy throughout the United States; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


LIABILITY OF VESSEL-OWNERS. 


„Mr. CALDWELL, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back 
with an adverse recommendation the bill (H. R. 3653) to limit the lia- 
bility of owners of vessels; which was laid on the table, and the accom- 
panying report ordered to be printed. 

LICENSING TOWING VESSELS, 

Mr. DUNHAM, from the Committee on Comme: reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 3037) ting to the 
licensing of vessels engaged in towing to carry persons in addition to 
their crews; which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

ADDITIONAL LIGHT-HOUSE DISTRICTS. 


Mr. CLARDY. Iam instructed by the Committee on Commerce to 
report, as a substitute for sundry bills referred to the committee, a bill 
authorizing the construction of additional light-house districts, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri that a substitute can not be reported for several bills. A substi- 
tute is an amendment, and can apply only to one bill. If the gentle- 
man desires to report the bill he has sent up in lieu of the other bills, 
and will send those bills to the Clerk’s desk so that they can be disposed 
of by the House, the Chair will entertain the report. 

Mr. CLARDY. I desire to call the attention of the Chair to thestate- 
ment on this point on page 453 of the Digest. 

The SPEAKER. There is no difficulty about reporting a substitute. 
A substitute is simply an amendment, and it is not in order to amend 
several bills by one proposition. But the gentleman can report thisas 
a new bill. 

Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask the Chair to have read the para- 
graph in the Digest to which I refer. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Under the practice of the House for many years, where a substitute is reported 
by a committee for a bill, or, as is often the case, for a number of bills, the substi- 
tute alone is considered, the original bill or bills remaining with the committee. 
The substitute is read the first and second time, is numbered, and becomes to 
all intents and p an ori bill. This has been found much more con- 
venient than the old practice w bills were not printed as now. Formerlyit 
was the practice to treat a substitute as an amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute, to wit, by striking out all after the enacting clause and 38 matter 
proposed or recommended by the committee in lieu of that refi to. 

The SPEAKER. But the difficulty in the case now presented to the 
House is that the very title of the bill which the gentleman reports shows 


that it is a substitute for several bills, the numbers of which are given. 
Now all those bills can not possibly come up at once for consideration, 
and therefore a substitute for them all can not be adopted. If, as the 
Chair has already suggested, the gentleman will make this a separate 
and independent bill, the report will be correct. The title can be 
changed, and the bill will take the place, or rather will embrace the 
subjects, of all the bills in lieu of which it is reported. 

Mr. CLARDY, from the Committee on Commerce, reported a bill 
(H. R. 6979) authorizing the construction of additional Iight-house dis- 
tricts; which was read a first and second time, referred to the House 
Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Committee on 
Commerce to ask that that committee be di from the further 
consideration of the bills which I send to the Clerk’s desk, and that 
they be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

While the bills and the accompanying letters do not show that the 
work is in continuation of improvements already in progress, the annual 
report of the Light-House Board does show that fact in all these cases. 

On motion of Mr. CLARDY, the Committee on Commerce was dis- 
charged from the further consideration of bills of the following titles; 
which were severally referred to the Committee on Ap tions: 

A bill (H. R. 3579) making an appropriation for the establishment of 
a light-house at Harbor Island, North Carolina; 

A bill (H. R. 3446) making an appropriation for the establishment of 
a light-house on Moose Peak, Mistake Island, west entrance to Bay of 
Fundy, Maine; 

A bill (H. R. 3261) making an appropriation for the establishment of 
a light-house at Anclote Keys, Florida; 

A bill (H. R. 3233) making an appropriation for the establishment of 
a light-house at Destruction Island, Washington Territory; and 

A bill (H. R. 243) making an appropriation for the erection of a light- 
house on Dog Island, Florida. 

PROMOTION OF GRADUATES OF UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Mr. BRAGG, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 223) to te the promo- 
tion of graduates of the United States Military Academy; which was 
referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 

IRON PIER AT FORTRESS MONROE, VA. 

Mr. FINDLAY (by Mr. BRAGG), from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, reported fais with an amendment the bill (H. R. 6611) 
viding for the construction of an iron pier at Fortress Monroe, Fa.; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

MICHAEL P. SMALL. 
Mr. FINDLAY (by Mr. BRAGG), from the Committee on Military 
i reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill 
(H. R. 4616) for the relief of Michael P. Small; which was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
GEORGE K, OTIS. 

Mr. STRAIT, from the Committee on the Public Lands, reported back 
favorably the bill (S. 699) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue to George K. Otis duplicates of certain land warrants lost. while 
in the possession of the officers of the Government; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the 
accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT JACKSON, TENN. 


Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, reported, as a substitute for House bill No. 3707, a 
bill (H. R. 6980) making an appropriation to complete the public build- 
ing at Jackson, Tenn., and to reappropriate an unexpended balance 
therefor; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 

House bill 3707 was, by unanimous consent, laid on the table. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT WILMINGTON, N. C. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina, from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, reported back favorably the bill (S. 229) to pro- 
vide for the erection of a public building at Wilmington, N. C.; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

LEWIS TYNS. 
Mr. WOLFORD, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back with 


amendment the bill (H. R. 247) granting a 8 to Lewis Tyns; 
which was referred to the Committee of the © House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


CHARLES V. MESLER. i 
Mr. WARNER, of Missouri, from the Committee on Claims, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 6182) for the relief of Charles V. Mesler; 


1886. 


which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


A, A. THOMAS. 


Mr. WARNER, of Missouri, from the Committee on Claims, also re- 
ported back favorably the bill (S. 391) for the relief of A. A. Thomas; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


AUGUSTUS D. SAYLOR. 


Mr. BUCHANAN, from the Committee on Claims, reported back favor- 
ably the bill (H. R. 4682) for the relief of A. D. Saylor; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


OWNERS AND OFFICERS OF BRIG OLIVE FRANCES. 


Mr. NEAL, from the Committee on Claims, reported back with amend- 
ment the bill (H. R. 1015) for the relief of the owners and officers of the 
brig Olive Frances and others on board said brig; which was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the ac- 
companying report ordered to be printed. 

S. T. MARSHALL. 


Mr. NEAL, from the Committee on Claims, also reported back with 
amendment the bill (H. R. 3922) for the relief of S. T. Marshall; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calen- 
dar, and the accompanping report ordered to be printed. 


RICHARD C. RIDGWAY AND OTHERS. 


Mr. NEAL, from the Committee on Claims, also reported back-favor- 
ably the bill (H. R. 1980) for the relief of Richard C. Ridgway and 
others; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

W. ©. PHILLIPS. 

Mr. SMALLS, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back 
adversely the bill (H. R. 2394) for the relief of W. C. Phillips; which 
was laid on the table, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT YONKERS, N, Y. 


Mr. COLE (by Mr. Jounston, of North Carolina), from the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds, reported, as a substitute for H. R. 
1606, a bill (H. R. 6981) to erect a public building at Yonkers, N. V.; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of 
the Whole Honse on the state of the Union, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

SECTION 304 REVISED STATUTES. 


The call of committees for reports having been concluded, 

Mr. TUCKER said: I am directed by the Committee on the Jndi- 
ciary to report back with the amendments of the Senate the bill (H. 
R. 5544) to amend section 304 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States. The committee recommend that the House disagree to the 
amendments of the Senate and ask a conference. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consideration 
of the amendments of the Senate, which were non-concurred in. 

The SPEAKER. - If there be no objection, a conference with the 
Senate will be asked. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Mr. TUCKER, Mr. 
8 and Mr. STEWART of Vermont as the conferees on the part of 
the House. 


INVESTIGATION OF CLAIMS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES, 


The SPEAKER. The hour for the consideration of bills called up by 
committees begins at three minutes past 1o’clock. The call rests with 
the 18 ittee on Claims. The Clerk will report the title of the pend- 
ing bill. 

Tue Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5314) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to investi- 
prereset iar demands, other than war claims, against the 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield ten minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. WARNER. ] 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the bill now under con- 
sideration was referred to the Committee on Claims, and after careful 
consideration was reported back to the House with a unanimous rec- 
ommendation that it do pass. The committee of this Congress that 
has under consideration priwate and domestic claims other than war 
claims against the Government is, I apprehend, no exception to the 
rule which has prevailed with reference to committees of previous Con- 

that have had such claims under consideration; and, sir, the 
committee felt that they could hope for no greater measure of success 
than had followed the labors of the committees in previous Congresses. 
We were confronted in that committee and are now confronted with 
over fifteen hundred claims, running inamounts from afew dollars up to 
millions of dollars. Those claims are presented upon er parte evidence. 
Many of the claims are entitled to consideration at the hands of the 
. Government, while many are simply thrown into the Congressional 
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lottery to take their chances, to see whether they will draw a prize in 
the manner in which these matters are being disposed of by Congres- 
sional action on ex parte evidence. The just and unjust stand an equal 
chance. 

At the last Congress there were referred to the Committee on Claims, 
if my memory serves me aright, nine hundred and thirteenclaims. Of 
those, one hundred and sixty-three were reported back to the House, 
and only twelve ever received the concurrent action of both branches of 

so as to become laws. The aggregate amount appropriated in 
all bills of a private nature that passed the last Congress was $24,844.09. 
Congress is, it is safe to say, the most expensive, as well as the most 
dilatory, tribunal before which these claims can beinvestigated. The 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service of the Forty-fifth Congress 
used this language: 

It is hardly too much to say that a person with a just claim upon Congress might 
almost as well abandon it as pursue it, and that no one with an unjust claim, if 
only plausible, persistent, and needy, need be without some hope of success, 

The evils, as well as the folly, of attempting, or rather pretending, to 
adjudicate private and domestic claims by Congressional investigation 
is much more apparent now than in the Forty-fifth Congress, 

It would be safe, sir, to state that the time consumed in the consid- 
eration of some one of these claims costs the Government more than the 
entire amount appropriated to pay all the claims which are finally al- 
lowed by the Government in any session. The question that presents 
itself to a gentleman on that Committee on Claims and should present 
itself to any member of Congress is, is it the policy of this Government 
to pay its just claims and to see that unjust claims shall not be paid, 
or is it the policy of the Government to keep the word of promise to the 
ear of the citizen while we most effectually break it to his hope? 

I received yesterday a letter which illustrates the opinion of a con- 
stituent of a member of this House at home. He writes of a bill which 
has been introduced by his Representative and says: ‘‘ My friend, 
Hon. ——, has introduced a bill, and by an industrious effort has se- 
cured its reading a first and second time and had it referred to your 
committee.” [Laughter.] He evidently felt his Representative in 
Congress was looking after his interest, and that a man who could se- 
cure the nealing of the bill twice and have it referred to a committee 
had it on the highway to its speedy allowance. If he had been in the 
Committee on Claims, if he had seen the wrecks strewed along the 
highways and byways of Congress of the men who had pursued their 
honest claims the Government until relieved by death, leaving 
their claims against the United States as a legacy to their children—for 
if a man does not belong to the favored few an ordinary lifetime is far 
too short to get a claim through Co the chances are that my 
friend who had his bill read twice and referred to the committee if 
now young will be old before it ever gets to the third reading. [Langh- 
ter 


Mr. DINGLEY. You will find the same wrecks upon the Private 
Calendar. 


Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. It is suggested also that the Private 
Calendar is filled with the same wrecks. That is true. Then the bills 
that are reported are permitted to sleep the sleep that knows no waking. 
8 beer 5 — Fee on Vigna ng Se simply this: Wwe come before 

gress is bill; we say if it is the prerogative of Congress to 
entertain these claims, let it entertain them in good faith. Let us deal 
honestly with claimants. Ido not use too strong an expression on the 
part of men having just demands against the Government. 

To meet this, sir, the bill under consideration does not go as far as 
many members might wish it to go. I am willing to concede possibly 
I would be willing to go further myself than the provisions of this bill 
go. But, sir, your committee felt this bill was a step in the right di- 
rection, and if a conservative measure of this kind were presented we 
felt it would receive the a not only of this House, but of the 
other branch of Congress, and become a law. It provides, in short, for 
referring all private and domestic claims, other than war claims, against 
the Government to the Court of Claims for a finding of fact in each 
ease, And when that finding is made it shall be reported back to Con- 
gress by the court for 1 action. 

Mr. STEWART, of Vermont. Is not that the law now? 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. I thank the gentleman from Vermont 
for asking me the question whether that is not the law now. I say no, 
it is not; and I say so understandingly. Under section 1 of the Bow- 
man act there is provision made for reference to the Court of Claims by 
the committee. The Bowman law is entitled Au act to provide for the 
relief of Co: but the only relief granted by the act itself espe- 
cially is in the title of the act. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PETTIBONE. That is so. 

Mr.WARNER, of Missouri. The gentleman must know, andif there 
is any controversy on the question I have the law here, that the statute 
of limitations applies to every matter referred to the Court of Claims. 
Under section 1059 of the Revised Statutes it is provided that the Court 
= can shall have jurisdiction to hear and e e = — 

unded upon any law of Congress, upon any regulation of an Executive 
Department, and upon any contract, expressed or implied, with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, as well as all claims which may be re- 
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the United States which is barred by virtue of the provisions 
any law of the United States. Section 1069 Revised Statutes forever 
bars any elaim against the United States in the Court of Claims, unless 
the petition setting forth a statement thereof is filed in the court within 
six years after the claim first acerued, except in cases in which the | should 
claimant comes within some of the disabilities enumerated in the stat- 
ute; then the limitation is three years after the disability is removed, 
provided that the claim accrued during the disability of the claimant. 
‘This embraces married women, persons beyond seas, minors, &c. 
Mr. STONE, of —— Is not the gentleman from Missouri 
mistaken as to the statute of limitations ing all these claims? 
San eee The time of the gentleman from Missouri has ex- 
pired. 
Mr. HISCOCK. I hope the gentleman from Illinois will allow him 
to proceed with his remarks, as I would like to ask him a single ques- 


Mr. SPRINGER. I will yield five minutes longer to the gentleman 
from 
tleman from Mas- 


Missouri. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. In answer to the 

sachusetts, let me call his attention to 19 Court 

ministrator, against the United States, page 519. The syllabus of the 


confined to a law of limitation or to CCC 
press terms, but extends to every law which the effect of barring it. 


indicate that you do. Every member 
ducing bills for the relief of private individuals (and 


lative purposes, is hardly a body for the investigation of disputed | ninth 
facts necessary to a p 1 
the facts be in by a judicial tribunal, w. 

in accordance with the rules of 


jection of 

? Thisbill further, that at the adiournment of each Congress the 
Clerk of the House of ives and the of the Senate 
shall refer all private and domestic claims pending w. have not been 
referred by the respective committees to the Court of Claims for a find- 


a record shall be kept of such claims so referred, which shall 
in the Journals of the respective Houses and also in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 
Andiftheclaimssoreferred when reported back to Congress by thecourt 
are not finally acted upon during the session at which they are 
they shall be continued from session to session and from Congress to 
until the same shall be finally acted 
claims that are 


Congress upon. 
It is safe to say that not 25 cent. of the private 
Congressional hopper—where the chat isnot at all times 
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and exact justice to the claimant and the Governmen: it. 
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Then it was thought, and justly so, that the fact that 2,500 private 
bills were introduced into one session of Congress made it the obvious 
duty of that body to devise some other means for their determination. 
That duty is more apparent now than then. At this session of Con- 
gress there have been introduced 7,885 bills, more than two-thirds of 
which are for pega claims. Itis safe to estimate that before adjourn- 
ment the number will reach fully 10,000—more than 7,000 of which 
will ask for private legislation. The following table will show the 
number of bills and joint resolutions introduced into each Congress 


of | since 1861: 


Total. 


House bills. 


Thirty-seventh Congress. 
Poche iy — — — 
Thirty-ninth Congress. 
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AS88388 
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The cost of printing bills and ga resolutions of Congress from 
to 1885, both inclusive, is $641,515.52. For this session of the Fo: 
ninth Congress the cost is estimated by the Public Printer at $100,000. 
Two-thirds of these amounts are for printing bills of a private nature. 
The cost of printing the bills referred to the Committee of Claims of the 
7 eee 
passed Congress, for claĩms amoun aggregate to 09 
Many of the claims before the Committee on Claims of this House have 
been before almost every Congress for the last quarter of a century; a few 
did service in the First Congress and Zro noi pug br ce ota by the 
great-grandchildren of the o claimants. From Congress to Con- 
Government has more for printing the bills and reports 
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Mr. WARNER, of Missouri, I presumed that question would be 

Mr. W. 0 uestion wo 
asked. In answer, Mr. Speaker, to that I will state that the Judiciary 
Committee of this House reported an an exactly similar bill. Mr. O’Con- 
nor, from the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service, in the Forty- 
sixth Congress, I think—the report will show—made a similar report. 
see genial thot OLAT DEMANS ů ů ů ů Ga I takeit 
for ted that every member on this floor understands that under the 
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or a class of claims comes before Congress it may refer that claim or 
that class to a court for the ascertainment of facts before its considera- 
tion for allowance; or Congress may take the claim and make a special 
exception to the general law, as has been done in special acts in mili- 
tary matters during this Congress. 

Mr. STEWART, of Vermont. It would have no binding effect upon 
a succeeding Congress. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. I hope I will be allowed a little addi- 
tional time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I willallow the gentleman a few minutes longer. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I wish to ask a question, or make a suggestion 
rather, to which I would like to have an answer from some member of 
the Committee on Claims. I would like to ask in the first place if it 
is the opinion of this committee that there is any class of claims for 
which there is not now an adequate remedy for their adjudication and 

yment where there is a legal liability on the part of the Government? 
My understanding is that practically all of the claims that come to 

are founded upon a basis of real equity, upon which the claim- 
ants ask for relief as a matter of course from Congress and from the 
Government; but I didnot or do not understand that there is any very 
considerable number of claims turned away without remedy now where 
there is a legal liability on the part of the Government to pay them. 

Mr. LONG. Does not the gentleman from New York think it worth 
while to provide for the claims where there is not a legal remedy ? 

Mr. HISCOCK. It is very questionable—— 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. If the gentleman from New York will 
permit me, I will answer his question. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Permit me first to answer the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. LonG]. What I would say is this: that it is perhaps 
very questionable whether the Government could afford to have all the 
claims which may be pending referred to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. LONG. For the ascertainment of facts. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Yes; for the ascertainment of facts. I fancy Con- 
gress would then have to constitute itself into a court for the adjudi- 
cation of claims. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. The gentlemen from New York will 
now permit me to answer the question addressed tome. I will read 
yer me) of the Revised Statutes: 


orth a statement thereof is 
y ofthe Senate or the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, itty the Secreta law, within six years after the claim 
first accrued. 

Then I say to the gentleman every claim founded on contract, express 
or implied, or an act of very claim, however meritorious it 
may be—unless it be presented to the Court of Claims within six years 
after it has accrued, is forever barred. And I say to the 
further, that under the rules which have been adopted by the Court of 
Claims the question as to the limitation is a jurisdictional fact. In the 
cases before the Court of Claims the party must show in his petition 
that his claim accrued within six years prior to the filing of his peti- 
tion. If he does not so show, upon motion he is compelled to make his 
petition or declaration more specific, and show the time when the claim 
accrued. If it accrued more than six years before the filing of the pe- 
tition, then, under the rules, it must be dismissed. 

Now, about the Bowman act. I do not know how the limitation 
found its way into that act. It must have been put there for a pur- 
pose, and that purpose would seem to have been to defeat the very ob- 
jects intended to be accomplished by the act. I read from section 2 of 
the Bowman act: 

Nor shall the said court have jurisdiction of any claim against the United 
States which is now barred by the provisions of any law of the United States. 

Look at the absurdity of this provision. It provides for the account- 
ing of certain claims for supplies, &c., furnished the military forces of 
the United Stites during the late war. The act is pason nm nearly eight- 
een years after the close of that war—that is, after the demand accrued. 
How could such a claim be presented under this act, passed in 1883, 
within six years after the claim accrued? The insertion of this statute 
of limitations in the Bowman act by way of amendment defeated, as I 
apprehend, the very object intended by its framer. 

Iconcurin the remark of the gentleman from Massachusetts, weshould 
provide for the payment of claims where now there is no legal remedy. 
It should not be the purpose of this Government to pay its debts with 
time. Time should not be made the paymaster of the Government. 
Why not let the court make a finding of fact in all these cases? It is 
not possible that Congress is unwilling to trust the judiciary of the 
nation even to the extent of an ascertainment of the facts in these cases. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Letme make one other suggestion to the gentleman 
from Missouri. So far as the claims are concerned that are referred to 
the Court of Claims, the statute of limitations applies. So far as con- 
cerns all claims which are founded on contract and for the payment of 
which an appropriation has been made, those are all audited by the 
several auditing officers—— 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. There is no question about that. 

Mr. HISCOCK. And no statute of limitations whatever applies to 


them. Now, then, what I would like to know is this: What i 
claims there are that are barred by that statute of limitations and that 
go to the Court of Claims that the anditing officers of the Government 


do not have power to pass upon independent and regardless of that 


statute. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. I am most unfortunate in my attempt 
to express my ideas. If I had made myself clear the gentleman from 
New York would not have so far misunderstood what I have said. I 
have said that all claims that are founded upon contract, express or im- 
plied, or that rest upon an act of that are not presented to the 
court in six years from the time they acerned—all such, however just or 
meritorious may be, are barred by the statute of limitations, and 
of those there are thousands, many of which you have referred to the 
Committee on Claims, and they are being considered. Fifteen members 
have been to pass upon the merits of those claims and report 
them back to For what purpose? Presumably for allow- 
ance, if meritorious, without regard to the statute of limitations. Are 
we dealing honestly by those claimants? Should the Government not 
pay every honest demand against it without regard to its age? I for 
one think it should. But under the present method of Congressional 
investigation of these claims they will never be paid. Let us provide 
a tribunal in which the claimant may judicially establish the facts of 
the 2 of his claim. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The gentleman misunderstands me. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. I decline to yield further for the present. 
I will yield the floor in a moment. I wish to call the attention of the 
House to one fact. oa ge last Congress the number of these private 
claims was a crying ev. 

Mr. LONG. Pa, ink tha A 
these claims. 

Mr. W. of Missouri. Yes; asissuggested to me, we give the 
United States a chance to oppose these claims. If these cases go to the 
Court of Claims the witnesses may be brought into court. It is made 
the duty of the . or his assistants under his direction, 
to appear in defense of the Government; whereas now it is no reflection 
on any member of Congress or any member of a committee to say that 
too often in the allowance of these claims kissing goes by favor. 

I have said that Congress is not only the most expensive, but at the 
same time the most dilatory, tribunal before which claims against the 
Government that demand an investigation of fact could be determined. 
Here is a body of men of 409 members—Senators, Representatives, and 

getting a salary of $5,000 a year, sitting as a court, 

S much time over claims involving small amounts. Yet the 
8 tribunal might be overlooked if the claims 
were passed upon. It is safe to say that there are now more claims 
before the Committee on Claims than will be disposed of by 


in the next quarter of a century, if we may judge the future by 
Iam authorized to say for the Committee on Claims that 


of private claims has been so great within the last 
twenty-five years as to burden several of the committees of Congress 
and to retard VVV at 
the same time com: elected to participate in the ex- 
amination and discussion of national subjects, to devote their time to 
the investigation of these private claims. The committee is confronted 
with the fact that, work as it may in the ascertainment of the facts 
upon which the claimant seeks redress, it is beyond its power to give 
anything like a satisfactory examination to but a very small on of 
the claims before it. It is also aware of the further fact that buta few 
of the cases reported will ever receive the consideration of 

The liquidation c of private claims by Congress time has demonstrated 
to be expensive as well as dilatory. It should be the wish of every 
honest claimant, as well as that of the Government, tó have the facts 
in every claim ascertained by a court after a thorough examination of 
the witnesses for and against the claims. When the facts are so found, 
then, and not till then, can Congress satisfactorily or expeditiously 
VVV before this com- 


Although the committee can not suppose that the accompanying bill 
is the best possible substitute for the present very objectionable system 
of passing upon claims referred to it, yet it believes that this bill will 
furnish.a remedy for many of the evils complained of; it is, at least, a 
step in the right direction. The bill may be obnoxious to the objec- 
tion that it does not go far enough in affording a remedy to claimants. 
However true that may be, certain it is that, under its provisions, the 
facts will be ascertained under due forms of law, so as to protect the 
interests of all concerned; that if it becomes a law, and its provisions 
are strictly adhered to by Congress, it Will afford relief now practically 
denied to those having claims againt the Government, and will give 
members more time to attend to general legislation. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. SPRINGER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I yield ten minutes to the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. GIBSON], who desires to move an 
amendment with regard to war claims. While I yield for that, I do 
not yield to admit the amendment, unless the House shall vote down 
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ae potos question hereafter when the motion for that purpose is 
made. 


Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday, when 
this bill was called up, I gave notice that I should at the proper time 
move to amend it by striking out of line 5 the words other than war 
claims,” and by making the same amendment at every other place 
where those words occur in the bill. I am in favor of the general ob- 

ect of this bill. I concur in what the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 

WARNER] has so well said as to the duty of this Government to its 
citizens and the duty of this Congress in its legislation. So fully do I 
concur with him, that I feel it to be absolutely necessary, if we desire 
to accomplish anything at all by this bill, that the amendment which 
I propose shall be made. 

The a p of the bill is to save Congress from the exercise of judicial 
power. If these words, other than war claims,” are not struck out, 
no bill can go before the Court of Claims until Congress has passed upon 
it judicially to determine whether it is or is not a war claim. A large 
mass of all the claims that come before Congress arise out of the warin 
someshapeor other. What does the gentleman mean by war claims??? 
Does he mean claims for the destructionof property bythe Army? Does 
he mean claims for property purchased for the use of the Army but not 
paid for? Does he mean something done by the citizen for the benefit 
of the Army or for the benefitof the Government during the war? What 
class of war claims does he refer to in this bill? The bill, if this provision 
be left in it, will be utterly incapable of being executed. But there are 
still greater objections to it. Irit is right that the people of this coun- 
try should be paid by the Government what is honestly due them, why 
should not the man who has a just war claim”? receive his pay as well 
as one who has a claim of some other character? Shall not the man 
who furnished from his stock of provisions quartermaster or commis- 
sary stores for the support of the Army receive compensation as well as 
he who has a claim for a rebate of the tax on tobacco, on whisky, or 
on some other commodity? If it is right that one class of claims should 
be paid, why should not all just claims be paid? If it is dishonest to 
refuse to pay one class of honest claims, why is it not dishonest to re- 
fuse to pay all claims that are founded in justice? 

Why, sir, take this very Congress; the claims classified as war 
claims“ that have been introduced in this House number 2,235, while 
those classed as simply claims? number only 1,519. The claims for 

ons referred to the Committee on Pensions are only 309 in num- 
, while those referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions number 
3212 So that the claims arising from the war, and which may be in- 
uded under the term war claims,“ are as great in number as the 
pension bills introduced at this session. Yet gentlemen undertake to 
say that they are doing justice to the people of the country by a bill which 
would exclude 8 majority of all the claims against 
the Government. Why isthis? it because the bulk of these claims 
are in one section of the country? Is it possible that the bill is drawn 
in this form in order that the relief granted under it shall go to the peo- 
ple of one section and be denied to the people of another? I am not 
one of those who believe that the Government of this country is like a 
captured city, to be ‘‘looted”’ by those who have captured it. Ibe- 
lieve this is a great Government for the le and for all the people, 
and therefore that a bill of this sort, undertaking to guarantee justice 
to the people, should guarantee it to every man in every section of the 
country. If a man ina Southern State who has a war claim has not 
such a claim as he can establish before the court under the law, why 
he will be turned out of court. If he has such a claim and is entitled 
to recover, the court will allow his claim; and no man who desires to 
do justice should have any objection to that. 

I yield the balance of my time to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
PETTIBONE]. 

The RMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee will suspend a 
moment while the House receives a message from the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, informed 
the House that the Senate had passed without amendment the bill (H. 
R. 4982) to enable the Public Printer to continue in effect the provis- 
ions of the joint resolution entitled ‘‘ Joint resolution authorizing the 
Public Printer to remove certain material from the Government Print- 
ing Office,” approved February 6, 1883. 

he message also informed the House that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles; in which the concurrence of the House was re- 
nested: 
i A bill (S. 9) to fix the day for the meeting of the electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, and to provide for and regulate the counting 
of the votes for President and Vice-President, and the decision of ques- 
tions arising thereon; and 

A bill (S. 1127) to amend and correct the act approved March 3, 
1885, granting a pension to Sarah Hague. 

The message further informed the House that the Senate had con- 
curred in the House amendments numbered 1 and 570f the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 5893) to provide for certain of the most urgent deficien- 
cies in the appropriations for the service of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1886, and for ether purposes, and insisted upon 


their amendments numbered 2, 6, and 7 to said bill, disagreed to by 
the House. 


INVESTIGATION OF CLAIMS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. PETTIBONE. This Congress presents the same spectacle which 
has been presented by every Congress of which I have been a member. 

I know that the time of members is taken up ey by urgent 
demands on the part of their constituents, by petitions and proofs sent 
up here in immense quantities, and they are compelled, out of a sense 
of justice and right, to introduce bills for the relief of A, B, or C. 

Now, I find in this proposed bill the expression ‘‘other than war 
claims.“ I desire to have that phrase stricken out, believing that all 
just claims against this Government ought to stand upon the same foun- 
dation. If the Government owes the debt, if the party has done some- 
thing for the Government or furnished property to the Government, and 
it was right that the service should have rendered or the articles 
furnished, the Governmentought not to cut ont his claim for compen- 
sation. 

But what do you mean by this expression war claims?“ Claims 
of what war? The Revolutionary war? The war of 1812? The war 
with the Creek Indians? The war with Mexico? Or the great civil 
war? ‘There is nothing here to determine this question. But take as 
an illustration a case that came up the other day. A e. involving a 
contract between the quartermaster at Nashville and a private citizen, 
went to the War Claims Committee, and the vital question turned out 
to be, was it a contractor not? The Quartermaster’s Department said 
that they could not settle the matter as it stood; and this House passed 
the bill. It seems to me that this distinction is simply a means how 
not to do it.“ All claimants having legitimate the 
Government ought to have the same tribunal where they can present 
the facts, where the facts may be found and reported to this body, 
which is manifestly incompetent to make such investigations. 

A MEMBER. But the claimant may be disloyal. 

Mr. PETTIBONE. The question of loyalty will come up necessa- 
rily. I do not want to have any man paid who was not loyal. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. TUCKER]. 

Mr. TUCKER. Speaker, it seems to me a little premature for 
the House to consider this bill when a bill more comprehensive in its 
provisions was reported yesterday by the Judiciary Committee. Iam 
not sensitive upon the question of jurisdiction as between these two 
committees; but the House will remember that at an early period of the 
session the question came before the House whether the Judiciary Com- 
mittee orthe Committee on Claims should take jurisdiction of this gen- 
eral subject, and the House decided that the Judiciary Committee 
should do so. We have taken all the bills, including that of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Missouri, and have reported a comprehen- 
sive measure on the subject, which I am sorry to say is not yet printed, 
and can not now be laid before the House. I will, however, state suc- 
cintly what that bill provides. 

It provides in reference to all claims under the Bowman act which are 
referred to the Court of Claims, if the court finds that under the pro- 
visions of existing law, or of the new bill reported by the Judiciary 
Committee, it has jurisdiction to render judgment, the court shall ren- 
der judgment in the case and not send it back to Congress, So that 
this measure goes further than the bill before the House in providing 
a remedy for the claimant, It enables the court, when it finds it has 
jurisdiction of the claim, to render judgment without sending the mat- 
ter back to Congress. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. Do you propose to repeal the statute 
of limitations? 

Mr. TUCKER. We do tothis extent: We provide in the bill a stat- 
ute of limitations as to all claims arising more than six years prior to 
the passage of the act; so that any claim originating within six years 
immediately preceding the passage of the act will come within the ju- 
risdiction of the Court of Claims or the district or circuit courts of the 
United States. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. Is it not a fact that all such claims 
arising within the last six years have now a standing in court if they 
are founded on contract, express or implied, or upon an act of Congress ? 

Mr. TUCKER. But the gentleman will allow me to say the provis- 
ions of our bill go away beyond the present jurisdiction. The present 
jurisdiction of the Court of Claims embraces all matters arising under 
an act of Congress, or a regulation of an Executive Department, or upon 
contracts express or implied, and all other matters referred to the Court 
of Claims by Congress. We go further, and propose that any claim of 
a citizen under the Constitution of the United States, or under a Jaw of 
Congress, or under a regulation of an Executive Department, or upon 
any contract express or implied, or for damages liquidated or unliqui- 
dated depending on claims redress for which might be found against 
the United States in any court of law, equity, or admiralty, shall be 
within the jurisdiction of the Court of Claims, and shall also be within 
the jurisdiction of the district and circuit courts of the United States, 
the jurisdiction of the latter tribunals as to all amounts up to $10,000 
being concurrent with that of the Court of Claims. So that under the 
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bill which we propose the citizen may sue forall claims up to $10,000 
either in the district or circuit court of the United States or in the 
Court of Claims and have his claim adjudicated, while for all claims 
beyond that amount he may sue in the Court of Claims. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. What provision does the bill of the 
gentleman make for claims more than six years old ? 

Mr. TUCKER. The provision of the bill is that the jurisdiction pro- 
vided shall not extend to any cause of action which occurred more than 
six years before the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MILLS. What do you do with those cases which have been 
pending in Congress ? 

Mr. TUCKER. As to all those cases, Congress may act upon them 
and refer them to the court. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. One more question. If the bill now 
before the House should pass—and the gentleman enters no protest 
against it, except on the ground that it is not broad enough—if it should 
pass, and the gentleman’s bill also pass, the one would not conflict with 
the other? 

Mr. TUCKER. Iwill come to that point in a moment. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr, Chairman, I have yielded to others for debate 
all the time I can ; I must now resume the floor myself. 

Mr. RANDALL. This is an important bill, and we ought to be al- 
lowed to understand it fully. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do not wish the whole discussion to be on one 
side. I desire that the friends of the bill should be heard. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I was going to say to the House that 
I do not wish to be put in an unfriendly attitude to the bill, because I 
am in sympathy with its pu But would it not be better to post- 
pone the consideration of this bill until we can fix a time for the con- 
sideration of the larger bill, so that whatever is defective in the larger 
may be cured and supplemented by the one now pending? I wish, 
therefore, if the gentleman will allow me—— 

Mr. SPRINGER. I can not yield to any motion. If he will pardon 
me, I think I can explain in five minutes’ time thatthe bill now before 
the House and that reported by the Judiciary Committee do not con- 
flict in the slightest degree, and that the two bills can pass, and pass at 
this session; that they refer not only to different subject-matter but to 
a different time. The bill pending relates solely to the claims which 
have been here, and are familiar to the old members, for the last fifteen 
or twenty years. The one referred to by the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. TUCKER] applies to none except those in which cause of action has 
accrued within six years. Insuch cases I have no objection to author- 
izing the court, where the facts are all in possession of living witnesses, 
to hear, adjudicate, and determine, and enter judgment as his bill pro- 
vides. It is a good bill, and I hope it will pass the House. But it will 
not affect a single bill on the Calendar of the House of which Ihave any 
knowledge. On the contrary, the pending bill relates to those claims 
which have been pressed upon the attention of Congress during the last 
century. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. 
upon the retired-list. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I want now to show what it is this pending bill 
provides. It provides simply in these cases, instead of conferring on 
the Court of Claims jurisdiction to enter judgment, that the Court of 
Claims shall investigate and make a finding of fact in any claims, other 
than war claims, against the United States, and report all the facts, 
stating in such report what amount, if anything, is due the claimant 
or claimants; whether the claim or demand is founded upon any act of 
Congress, or upon any contract, express or implied; the laches or dili- 
gence of the claimant or claimants in presenting the claim or demand 
against the United States, and such other findings of fact and conclu- 
sions of law as the court shall deem material to enable Congress to pass 
upon such claim or demand; that until such claim or demand is 
finally investigated and reported upon to Congress by the Court as 
herein provided, neither House of Co shall consider the same, by 
bill or otherwise, in reference to allowing any such claim or demand. 

Mark! What for? To enable Congress to pass upon such demand 
or claim.” : 

Mr. DINGLEY. Willthegentlemanallow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. SPRINGER, Yes;in one moment. These cases now upon the 
Calendars of the two Houses, and especially in the House itself, are get- 
ting to be an intolerable burden upon members. They are introduced 
here at every session of Congress. The honorable gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. WARNER] has shown by his report that in the past twenty- 
five years we have paid more than half a million of dollars to print pri- 
vate bills, many of which are still pending in Congress, very few of 
them having been disposed of. 

The Committee on Claims therefore has tried to devise some means 
of sweeping this immense Calendar from Conggess, sending the cases to 
the Court of Claims to have the facts ascertained and a report from that 
judicial body as to what if anything is due the claimants. It does not 
confer all the jurisdiction provided for in the bill of the gentleman from 
Virginia. These two bills, in connection with one to which I will refer 
in a moment, will in my judgment complete the necessary legislation 
on this subject. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Let me ask the gentleman from Illinois a ques- 


And these the gentleman proposes to put 


tion. He says this will sweep away all these old claims, that Con- 
shall take no jurisdiction of them hereafter. Now, how does he 
around the constitutional right of petition? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Petitions may be received for the purpose of ref- 
erence to the Court of Claims to ascertain the facts. The right of peti- 
tion is preserved. The claimant comes before Congress and presents 
his case and the claim is referred to the Court of Claims, as I have al- 
ready stated, in order that the claimant may be permitted to judicially 
establish the facts upon which his claim rests. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. What are we going to do with them when 
they come back? 

Mr. SPRINGER. If the claimant has a just claim the report of the 
Court of Claims will be considered by Congress and allowed in the usual 


manner. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. How are you going to consider them? 

Mr. SPRINGER. ‘‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 
The Congresses that come after us will take care of that. It will cer- 
tainly be easier to consider the casesafter the facts have been judicially 
found than it is under the present system. . 

Mr. REED, of Maine. And when a thing is so plain it is going to 
result in absolutely nothing, is the House to refer an illusive thing like 
this to men who are ing good claims before Congress? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The ing bill is not illusive, 

Mr. REED, of Maine. It is absolutely illusive. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman from Maine mistakes entirely the 
object of the proposed legislation. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Ido not mistake the object of it or the result 
of it. The object is good, but the result will be nothing. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Well, I want the gentleman from Maine to re- 
member this fact, that while we are now oppressed with the investiga- 
tion of facts in all of these cases, and the very elements of justice in 
each case are required to be investigated upon ex parte testimony, we 
desire that such investigation shall be referred to a court of claims for 
adjudication, so that this court, with reference to this of the in- 
vestigation, may aid us in determining the law and the facts upon 
which the case is founded. After this is done and the case is reported 
back to Congress, then Con will do the best it can to afford relief. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I wish to state to the gentleman from Illinois 
that his explanation on the point suggested by my question is very un- 
sati . I think the bill is unconstitutional in that particular. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iam very sorry, Mr. Speaker, to be compelled to 
differ with such a distinguished lawyer as the gentleman from Georgia; 
but I do not understand that the right of petition to this Congress or to 
any subsequent Congress, after this measure shall have become a law, 
will be denied in any manner or is interfered with to any extent. i 
do not understand that the right of petition requires Congress to grant 
the claim whether right or wrong. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Butit does require you to considerit, which this 
bill does not. 

Mr, SPRINGER. We refer petitions now through the petition-box 
to committees without reading them or without announcing the fact 
in the House. We have just as much right to refer these petitions to 
the Court of Claims aswe have to fifteen membersofthisbody; and itis 
no deprivation of the right of petition to say that we shall make such 
reference in order that the facts upon which it is based may be prop- 
erly brought out and established. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. And the bill itself provides that when the facts 
are ascertained they shall be reported back to Congress. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART, of Vermont. Let me ask the gentleman from Illi- 
nois a question in reference to this particular clause of the bill: 


That until such claim or demand is finally investigated and reported upon to 
Congress by the court as herein provided, neither House of Congress con- 
sider the same by bill or otherwise, &c. 


Suppose, now, they do not report back at all; will the gentleman tell 
us how we are going to act upon it under this provision of his bill? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am not indulging any such a supposition as that 
the Court of Claims will not do its duty. I have no doubt thatit will 
and that these reports will be made, and promptly, too. It is a legal 
presumption always recognized that all public officials will do their 
duty. That court is a creature of Co as much so as is the Joint 
Committee on Printing or on the Library, and we have as much right to 
refer bills to itas we have to refer them to any joint or standing commit- 
tee of the House; and we can always presume upon prompt compliance 
with the orders of the House in one case as well as in the other. There 
is nothing irregular or unusual in this proposed legislation.. It will 
greatly aid Congress in disposing of the public business, relieve Con- 
gress of an intolerable burden, and afford honest claimants a means of 
establishing their claims in a judicial manner. 

Now as to the amendment to strike out war claims,” it is sufficient 
to say that tlie committee had no jurisdiction of the subject-matter em- 
braced under that term. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will the gentleman from Illinois pardon me for a 
moment? I wish toask him what is intended by the term war claims.” 
Does he refer simply to those arising from the military or naval opera- 
tions of the Government in time of war? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will answer that question after I have answered 
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the other point as to the intention of the committee in drawing the line 
between these two classes of claims. It was our purpose in making that 
distinction to draw the line exactly where the House draws it in its 
reference of bills to the two committees of Claims and War Claims, and 
to leave the question just where the rules of the House leave it in that 


respect. 

Mr. DINGLEY. ‘The rule of the House to which the gentleman re- 
fers is just as indefinite as the terms of the bill. 

Mr. McMILLIN. That provides for all claims growing out of any 
war in which the United States shall be engaged. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is right. 

Mr. McMILLIN. So that it will embrace every war that the Gov- 
ernment has been engaged in, and all of the claims growing out of it. 
But this bill, ifthe gentleman from Illinois will permit me, stops at 
the threshold, for more than half of the bills introduced here are war 
claims or claims of some kind growing out of some war in which the 
Government has been engaged; and there is no reason, as Congress re- 
tains jurisdiction and control of these matters, that it may not submit 
all, and in my opinion we should submit them. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iam glad the gentleman from Tennessee has re- 
ferred to the fact. I have consulted with the gentleman from Ohio, 
the chairman of the Committee on War Claims, and he has assured me 
that his committee will mature a bill covering war claims as a separate 
measure. I want to remind the House that the term War claims“ 
covers a vastly different field from these civil claims, and we must de- 
fine in that bill the extent to which we will go in allowing 
arising from the operations of the war; we must determine questions 
of loyalty and the operation and effect of the President’s proclamation 
of amnesty. All of these questions must be considered and settled, 
and such a bill should come in and have a separate standing for itself 
and by itself. For that reason the Committee on Claims left out this 
class of claims, and also because of the fact, as I have already stated, 
that we had no jurisdiction of the subject. I hope when the Commit- 
tee on War Claims brings in this bill that it will be passed, and that 
this will be passed; and also that the bill reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, to which the gentleman from Virginia refers, will be 
3 with some amendments which need not now be stated. If this 

use shall secure such legislation during this session, we can return 

to our constituents with the assurance that this has accom- 
lished more for the best interests of the people of this country than has 
se accomplished by any of its predecessors for the last twenty-five 


Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Let me call the attention of the tle- 
man from Illinois to the language of the fourth section of this bill, 
which seems to be tantamount to allowing every member of Congress 
to refer bills to the Court of Claims. This section provides that those 
bills which have not been referred prior to the adjournment of Con- 

shall be sent by the Clerk of the House and the Secretary of the 
oats to the Court of Claims. Under that on the last Monday of the 
session numbers of bills may be introduced by members which can not 
be acted upon by the committee, and that of course is tantamount to 
permitting every member of Congress to refer these bills himself, prac- 
tically the same-as permitting every claimant to go to the Court of 
Claims himself. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is exactly what we believe to be proper and 
right in the matter. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. That, then, is the object of the commit- 
tee? 

Mr.SPRINGER. The object of the committee is to allow every citi- 
zen of the United States to have a test of the question as to the valid- 
ity of his claim against the Government in a legal way. Let him have 
access to the court, take his claim there, let the court pass upon it, and 
refer it here if it is a proper claim. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. But your bill shuts out two-thirds 
of them. 

Mr. SPRINGER. We will not cover that subject, but when the 

tleman from Ohio has broughtin his bill on that subject I will aid 
2 it. I desire to have this bill passed to-day, and for that 
purpose I move the previous question. 

Mr. PERKINS. I would like to ask a question of the gentleman 
before the previous question is ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question is demanded. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. There was a distinct understand- 
ing that my amendment would be considered. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I stated distinctly that I could not admit the 
gentleman’s amendment except for discussion. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. Then let us vote down the demand 
for the previous question. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 61, noes 52. 

Several MEMBERS. No quorum. 

ane SPEAKER. A quorum not having voted, the Chair will order 
tellers. 

Mr. SPRINGER. As a vote by tellers will carry us over the hour, 
the bill must go into the order of unfinished business. I therefore with- 
draw the demand for the previous question, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when this bill is again taken up for consideration the bill from 


the Judiciary Committee and any other bill on the subject may then be 
considered. I want to meet all these questions. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous con- 
sent that when this bill is next reached as unfinished business the bill 
reported from the Committee on the Judiciary on the same subject and 
any other bill, as the Chair understands, on the same subject, 
may be considered with it. The Chair would suggest that there may 
be =“ difficulty about providing for the consideration of several bills 

er. 

Mr. SPRINGER. My desire is that a bill which may be reported 
from the Committee on War Claims may be considered with the others. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. Is this the proposition, that any 
other bill that may be considered may be passed as a substitute for the 
bill of the gentleman from Illinois? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois did notsostate. He 
desired unanimous consent that when this bill comes up again as un- 
creepy business other bills on the same subject may be considered 
with it. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. I object to that, unless it is the 
understanding that any other bill may be adopted. 

Mr. SP GER. Certainly that would be the understanding. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair supposes that under such an order it 
would be in order to move other bills as substitutes for this one. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Would such an order prevent the consideration 
of the other bills in the morning hour? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks they would not lose any privi- 
lege they now have. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Is the demand for the pre- 
vious question still pending ? 

The SPEAKER. It has been withdrawn. If there be no objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Illinois it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD, and to submit some tables as to the expense 
of publishing bills, &c., which I did not have time to submit during 
the hour, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER, I would like to have the same privilege for my- 
self and any other gentleman who may desire it. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection the same privilege will be 
extended to other gentlemen who have addressed the House on this bill. 

There was no objection. 

TheSPEAKER, The hour for the consideration of bills has expired. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. WELLBORN. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole for the purpose of considering general appropria- 
tion bills. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union (Mr. TOWNSHEND in the chair) and resumed 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5543) making appropriations for the 
current and contingent expenses of the Indian Department, and for ful- 
filling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1887, and for other ip srg 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill, and read the following 
paragraph: 

At the Union agency, at $1,800. 

Mr. RYAN. I move to strike out the last word. 

This agency is one established by the Government for the five civil- 
ized tribes. My own judgment is that there is but very little public 
necessity for this agency. The important uses for which it was estab- 
lished have partially ceased to exist, and those which still remain do 
not seem to have been performed by that agency; the principal one 
of which still remaining is to exclude from the Indian Territory all 
persons not duly authorized to be there. $ 

In this connection I again call attention to the position taken by the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. ROGERS] in regard to the lawful au- 
thority of the Executive to exclude unauthorized ns from the In- 
dian Territory. It will be borne in mind that in the general discussion 
he took the broad position that those persons who by the consent of the 
Cherokee Nation now occupy that portion of their territory west of the 
ninety-sixth meridian could not be removed by the Executive because 
there was no law authorizing the President of the United States to in- 
terpose the power of the Government for that purpose, I am of opinion 
he was gravely in error, as I stated in the course of the remarks I had 
occasion to make yesterday. He is in conflict with all the legal judg- 
ment of all administrations and all judicial tribunals that ever passed 
upon the subject. And I stated then whatI undertake now to repeat, 
that he is also in conflict with clear and express provisions of law about 
which there can be no ambiguity and no room for misconstruction. 

In the treaty of 1866, the one to which the gentleman called the at- 
tention of the House, there is a clause excluding all persons from the 
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Cherokee country, or rather making it unlawful for any persons to enter 
the territory of the Cherokee Nation except such as are specifically au- 


+ thorized by that treaty to enter such territory. Those authorized to 


enter are mentioned specifically and are of several classes: sutlers, per- 
sons duly a by the Government to trade — = Indians; 
persons perhaps who have its to into or throug e same; 
persons who may be cited tots pl ont ee of the railway which 
this treaty authorizes to be constructed through it, &c. But all others, 
says the treaty, are unauthorized and shall be excluded by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. The following is its language. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] ‘ 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. RYAN]. 

Mr. RYAN. The language of the treaty is this: 

And all ms not in the mili service of the United States, not citizensof 
the Chero! Nation, are to be ited from into the Cherokee N. 


Hon or remaining in the same except as herein 


n ded; and it is 
the duty of the United States Indian agent for the Cherokees to have such per- 
sons, not lawfuli; 


therein, removed from the nation, as 
they now are or 


residing or 5 
required by the Indian intercourse laws of 


er ma 
the United States. 4 

Here it is expressly provided that the Indian agents shall remove 
from the Cherokee Nation all persons not specifically authorized by that 
treaty to enter or remain therein. The treaty expressly provides who 
may so enter, how, and for what purpose. All others, says this treaty, 
are prohibited.“ And the agent shall remove them. How remove 
them? Why, in the manner provided in the intercourse laws. How 
is that? Why, by the Indian agent, t, or the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. And the President is authorized to use the Army for 
that purpose. This prohibition applies to all not specifically 
excepted in the treaty itself, and nobody will pretend that the lessees 
now occupying that country are among the excepted classes. 

Let me call attention now to those Indian intercourse laws. Sec- 
tion 2147 Revised Statutes provides: 

The Superintendent of Indian Affairs and the Indian agents and subagents 
shall have authority to remove from the Indian country all persons found therein 
cont to law. And the President is authorized to direct the military force to 
be employed in such removal. 

Section 2149 of the Revised Statutes provides that— 


The Commissioner of Indian Affairs is authorized and required, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior, to remove from any tribal reservation 
any being therein without authority of law, or whose presence within the 
limite of the reservation may, in the ju: t of the Commissioner, be detri- 
mental to the peace and welfare of the Indians; and may employ for the pur- 
pose such force as may be necessary to enable the agent to effect the removal 
of such person. 

Then section 2150 provides that 

The military forces of the United States may be employed in such manner and 
under such regulations as the President may direct, Biral in the apprehension of 
every person who may be in the Indian country in violation of law, and in con- 
ee. from the Indian country by the nearest convenient and 

route to the civil authority of the Territory or judicial district in which 
such person shall be found, to proceeded against in due course of law, 

Here, Mr. Chairman, are direct, affirmative, positive provisions of law 
— tery a duty upon the Executive to remove from the Cherokee lands 
and the Cherokee Nation all persons not authorized to go there under 
the treaty of 1866. That duty has been neglected as well by the past 
administration as by the present. My object in calling attention to it 
is to refute the position taken by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
RocERs], that there is no duty imposed by law upon the Executive to 
remove from the Cherokee Nation those who are now occupyin: 
it under void leases—determined to be void by all the judicial and other 
authorities that are authorized to pass upon the subject. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, far be it from my purpose to make any reflection 
upon gentlemen prosecuting that honorable and useful industry that is 
being carried on in that Territory under leases with the Indians, They 
are entitled to the favorable and just consideration of all men. Itisa 
most valuable industry. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. PETERS was recognized, and yielded to Mr. RY AN. 

Mr. RYAN. Isay, Mr. Chairman, that the industry in question is a 
valuable and useful one to mankind, and one which never ought to be 
dealt with unjustly or harshly under any circumstances; and in any 
event the law should be so executed as to do those engaged in it no in- 
justice. But, sir, there is only one safe rule for all executive officers 
to pursue in a Government like ours; that is, to faithfully and fearlessly 
execute the law and perform all the duties and all the functions that 
the law affirmatively and positively imposes upon them. No other 
course is safe. No other course can be approved by the people of this 
country, and unless, with to this particular Territory, the ex- 
ecutive shall faithfully execute the law, there will be little opportu- 
nity for this Congress to inaugurate a change of policy for the benefit 
alike of the American people and of the Indians themselves. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, supposing the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. RYAN] is made in good faith 

Mr. RYAN. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. PERKINS.. Well, Mr. Chairman, it was only to that proposi- 
tion that I desired to speak. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

107. At the Mackinac agency, at $1,000. 


Mr. THROCKMORTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out line 
107. In making this motion I desire the attention of the committee for 
a few minutes, 

On yesterday I listened attentively to the criticisms of my colleague 
from Texas the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs on the 
views presented by myself and others touching the Indian policy of the 
Government. While I heard a good deal of gushing sentiment, very 
prettily uttered, I heard no solid, substantial reason given for the ex- 
travagance and folly of our Indian ent. 

The speech reminded me of an anecdote I might repeat, if not too 
broad for this presence, but the application is that the speech was a 
little thin but quite copious. 

The gentleman has said that the Indian has suffered from the ra- 
pacity of the white man. That may be so, but not from the action of 


a- | the Government. The Government has alwaysacted justly to the In- 


dian, and every word and action of mine has been in favor of the most 
liberal treatment of the Indian question. The five civilized nations, 
after wars and troubles, were bought out and given as faira portion of 
this continent as the sun shines upon, and as an evidence of good treat- 
ment are the richest people to-day within my knowledge. 

In place of the industrial schools, I proposa to encourage Christian 
denominations to erect churches and schools among them; and for this 
purpose the Governmentshould give a fair portion of what it now gives 
to industrial schools, believing the money would be better applied and do 
more good than is now secured by its lavish expenditure for cooks and 
laundresses, tailors, seamstresses, butchers, and herders. 

In reply to my suggestion that officers on the active and retired list 
of the Army be detailed as Indian agents, he quoted a saying of Gen- 
eral Houston in regard to Army officers and their unfitness for duties 
ing to civil life. In answer to that I have to say that I apprehend 
Houston’s remark was made upon some other subject, and not 

in connection with the one under consideration. I have further to say 
in reply that a Democratic House of Representatives some years ago 
passed a bill through this body placing the entire management of In- 


dian affairs under the control of the War Department. I apprehend 
that jud, t, if not so brilliant, was equal in solidity to the judgment 
of my colleague. 


The chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs has said that with 
my usual proneness to error I had made mistakes in respect to Indian 
Is. 


00 

Mr. WELLBORN. Oh, no, Mr. Chairman; I nevermade any remark 
about my colleague’s usual proneness to error.“ I would not think 
for a moment of making any such general charge. : 

Mr. THROCKMORTON. Iam glad to hear my colleague’s expla- 
nation. 

However that may be, I have to say if it is a mistake on my part to 
point out and oppose the policy of appropriating nearly $400,000 for the 
transportation of twenty-two hundred or twenty-three hundred Indian 

ouths to distant parts of the country for education, of appropriating 
„000 for repair and construction of school-houses and for the pur- 
chase of provisions to support such as attend the industrial schools—to 
point out the appropriation of $1,000,000 for the support, civilization, 
instruction, education, and comfort of the Indians in such manner that 
you can not distinguish how much is for support, how much for civiliza- 
tion, or how much for instruction and education; if it is a mistake to 


g | allude to the millions that are due our own people, whose homes have 


been desolated and property taken and who are entitled to pay under 
treaties, and who are left to wait while millions are appropriated for 
their despoilers; if the suggestion that a different policy be pursued is 
an error on my part, then I am quite content to leave it to the country, 
to the tax-payers, and the people who have suffered to determine wherein 
the proneness to error lies—whether with me or with the chairman of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. In relation to the amendment I have 
offered, it will be remembered that in the remarks I submitted some 
days ago in respect to the management of Indian affairs I suggested the 
abolishing of some of the agencies and the consolidation of others. I 
believe the amendment offered a moment since by the gentleman from 
Kansas should have been adopted, and I believe that this Mackinac 
agency should be abolished. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I do not rise to oppose the amend- 
ment, but I wish to call the attention of my friend from Texas 7785 
WELLBORN ] to the fact that the views expressed by his colleague [Mr. 
THROCKMORTON] touching many of these agencies are undoubtedly 
well founded. The Blackfoot agency and the Fort Peck, Fort Belknap, 
and Fort Berthold agencies ought clearly to be consolidated. I think a 
very cursory examination of the subject will convince any gentleman 
that those agencies, instead of being distinct, should be one agency, un- 
der the control of one agent. 

As to the motion of the gentleman from Texas to strike out the Mack- 
inaw agency, the gentleman will remember that the remarks of my 
friend from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] were received with great favor the 
other day when he proposed that the Indians be madeself-supporting— 
independent citizens. Now, this Mackinac agency has reference to 
men who are citizens and voters of the State of Michigan. It does not 
apply to wild tribes of Indians, but to citizens and voters, living on 
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their separate possessions. I think that the policy of maintaining that 
agency is entirely indefensible. You might just as well apply the prin- 
ciple of Government protection to any other body of citizens. It is cer- 
tainly entirely anomalous to appoint an agent on the part of the Federal 
Government to look after the affairs of men who are citizens of a State 
of the Union. Such a proceeding, it seems to me, detracts from the 
manhood of the people. If you can apply this principle of Government 
protection to citizens of the State of Michigan who happen to be of In- 
dian descent, why should not the Federal Government extend similar 
care, protection, and control over citizens elsewhere? When these peo- 
ple have become, as I think these particular Indians have, self-sup- 
porting and independent, when they have ceased to belong to tribes 
and have become a portion of the citizens of a State, this assumed care 
by the Government ought to cease. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will continue the reading of the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. A motion was made to strike out the Mackinac 
agency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not understand thata motion was 


ade. 

Mr. THOCKMORTON, I intended to test the sense of the Committee 
of the Whole on that proposition. 

Mr, SKINNER. If the motion is not withdrawn, I wish to say that 
wherever there is an agency there must be necessity for an agent; and 
no one will say that the compensation at the point now under consid- 
eration is too large. 

Mr. PEEL. 1 move pro forma to amend the amendment by striking 
out the last word. I agree fully with my friend from Indiana [ Mr. 
HOLMAN ] and my friend from Texas [Mr. THROCKMORTON ] that there 
are a great many of these small agencies which should be consolidated, 
the Indians under the care of the agency being considerably advanced 
in civilization; but in my judgment it will not do to dispense with an 
agency at any place where there is money of the Government to be dis- 
bursed or any public business to be transacted, unless we provide some 
substitute for the agency. It will not do to merely strike out the ap- 
propriation and discontinue the agency when there is no act of Congress 
authorizing a consolidation and no authority for any provision to take 
the place of the ey. It seems to me it would be very impolitic to 
abolish any one of these agencies until measures are taken for consoli- 
dation and for controlling the business of the Government at the par- 
ticular point. 

Mr. HOLMAN. My friend will allow me to say that if there are any 
installments or annuities due to the Indians within the limits of what 
is known as the Mackinac agency the amounts are exceedingly small, 
and can be paid by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs without the 
least embarrassment through his special agents or through his inspect- 
ors, of whom there are ten. There is no trouble whatever about that. 
These Indians are not congregated upon the little island of Mackinac 
at the head of Lake Superior; they are scattered over the country in 
both peninsulas of Michigan, on their farms, engaged in the ordinary 
pursuits of white men. If they still continue to receive small annui- 
ties, those, as I have said, may be paid without the least embarrassment 
through the numerous officers at the command of the Indian Bureau; 
no trouble whatever about it. All Indians of this class, where the 
Indians are citizens, not gathered together as a body of Indians to be 
looked after, but scattered over the country and en in the ordi- 
nary avocations of life—there is no necessity for retaining Indian agents 
to pay annuities, as sometimes the annuities are a mere bagatelle, which 
can be paid once a year instead of employing an agent for that purpose 
all the year round. 

Mr. SKINNER. The gentleman is mistaken in reference to what I 
said. As I understand it this bill does not provide the agency simply 
to pay for the agent at the agency. As I understand the rules of the 
House we are not permitted to bring in any new legislation in an ap- 
propriation bill. To do away with this agency would, in my opinion, 
be new legislation. Then so long as the agency is there it is our duty 
to provide for the pay of the agent at that agency. We propose at some 
future time to report from the Committee on Indian Affairs a bill con- 
solidating a great many of these Indian agencies. When that is done, 
thenan 1 to pay an agent at an mg which has been done 
away wi 1 be a dead-letter and we will lose nothing by passing 
this bill as it is. 

Mr. NELSON. If I understand the amendment of the gentleman 
from Indiana it is to strike out Mackinac agency. Now, if that gen- 
tleman will examine the report of the Indian Commissioner for 1884, 
which is the last fall report that has been published, he will find that 
there are over nine thousand Indians at this agency, divided into four 
different bands, as follows: 


Number. 


Bands. Total. 
Pottawatomie, of Huron. . . ug. 77 77 
Chippewa, of naw, Swan Creek, and Black River... 2,500 
Chippewa, of Lake Superior A 1, c00 9,500 
Ottawa and Chippewa. 6,000 


A large number of these Indians are still uncivilized. I will quote 
the letter of the agent, to be found on page 147: 


MACKINAC AGENCY, MICHIGAN, Ypsilanti, September 9, 1884, 

Str: I have the honor herewith to submit my annual report. 

During the year I have re seven school-houses and established three 
new schools, namely, at Munising and Iroquois Point, on Lake Superior, and at 
Hannahville, in Menominee County. There should be two or three others but 
for want of Government buildings, and I have not deemed it best to ask for 
them. There are now eleven schools in the cy, and the percentage of at- 
tendance shows a good increase upon that of . 

The Indians are enga; in farming, fishing, lumbering, and miscellaneous 
work. The severe weather of the early spring cut off some crops, so that while 
more acres have been cultivated, yet the net results in crops are not so as 
in the preceding year. 

I have by every means induced the Indians to go upon lands, and many have 
done so, but more should. The Indian isa good farmer in a small way only, 
but the settlement of white farmers around him has been a help by way of ex- 
ample. Fishing has been very poor, and those who have followed that work 
have obtained a precarious support. Such I have strongly u to go upon 
land, but their love of water is such that they will not give up their fishing. 

In all the schools I have 8 N teachers, who make the moral advancement 
of the children a special work by my directions. This instruction is general 
and not sectarian, and in most of the settlements the work of the teachers con- 
stitutes all the religious care these people have. They are isolated and too poor 
to pay anything either for schools or preaching. 

o epidemic has been among them, and the bane of the Indians, drunken- 
ness, has la y decreased, pay among the Lake Superior Indians. 

I have during the year steadily impressed upon the minds of the Indians the 
fact that the land, money, tools, &., supplied them by the Government are not 
gratuities, but given in accordance with treaties, which will soon be fulfilled, 
when they must depend upon themselves. Its effect has been to stimulate many, 
Spaey the young, to get land and prevent those owning land from parting 
with it for a trifle, as has n the case in former years. I counted it very im- 
portant that they should well understand this and shall continue to u it. 

1 have allotted several thousand acres of land during the year, and there are 
thousands of acres yet to be given when parties shall have arrived at the proper 


age. 

The objects kept in view this year were to encourage individual industry, 
especially by taking land, make the schools more efficient, the attendance larger, 
and generally to teach these Indians to care for themselves and get houses and 
homes fortheirchildren, I have succeeded partially, and hope for better results 
in the same direction, 

Very respectfully, 
EDWARD P. ALLEN, Indian Agent. 
The COMMISSIONER or INDIAN AFFAIRS, 


Now, the point I desire to make, Mr. Chairman, is this: Here are a 
large number of Indians, nearly ten thousand of them, who are still a 
great way from being civilized. They are still net able to take care of 
themselves, and there is as much occasion to retain an agent there to 
take care and manage these Indians and look after their welfare as at 
other points at which agents are now employed. 

Mr. WELLBORN. While I am scarcely able to talk, because of the 
condition of my voice, still I feel it necessary to say a word or two in 
reply to the gentleman from Indiana. 


The CHAIRMAN. Debate on the pending amendment is exhausted. 
Mr. WELLBORN. I will move then to strike out the last word. 
Mr. PEEL, I will withdraw my amendment. 


Mr. WELLBORN, I will renew it for the purpose of making a re- 
mark or two. I wish to read, in addition to what has been 8 
read by the gentleman from Minnesota, these words from what the agent 
says: 

I have allotted several thousand acres of land during the year, and there are 
thousands of acres yet to be given when parties shall have arrived at the proper 
age. 

He then goes on to give the various other duties at that agency. 

I wish to say tothe gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN] there 
are ninety-five hundred Indians tributary to this agency, and that itis 
absolutely necessary for the protection of the Indians, the execution of 
the allotment law is absolutely necessary to have the agency at Mack- 
inac. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman is aware these Indians are citizens 
and voters in that State. 

Mr. WELLBORN. Many of them are and many of them are not. I 
wish to make a general remark, and then I will not undertake to tax 
my voice further on this particular bill. Wherever there is a reserva- 
tion with any considerable number of Indians it is an absolute necessity 
to have an agent on that reservation. Weall know from experience 
that the whites are pressing upon all these reservations, and unless you 
have an agent there to protect the Indians you can not keep out intruders. 
The committee sent it to the Indian Office for investigation, and we were 
informed to abolish this Indian agency would require special examiners 
to be sent out, costing ten times the pay of these Indian agents. 

The gentleman, while I give him credit for his efforts to economize 
expenditures, in this particular instance would but swell the expenses 
of this Department and not reduce them. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let me ask the gentleman from Texas to what em- 
ployment are the five Indian inspectors and five special E rar putif 
it is not for the performance of just such duties as looking after the sub- 
jects for which the agents are paid? 

Mr. WELLBORN. They are subject to the control of the Secretary 
of the Interior, I will say to the gentleman from Indiana; they are the 
agencies and instrumentalities, the responsible instrumentalities, by 
which the Secretary of the Interior gains knowledge in reference to the 
various Indian tribes seattered throughout the country. Or, in other 
words, to use the expression of the Secretary, they are the eyes and 
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the ears” of the Interior Department, and are designed to do just such 
duties as the gentleman has suggested, and which have been found abso- 
Intely essential for the service. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Now, in reference—— 

Mr. WELLBORN. Just let me get through with one question at a 
time. The duty of the Indian inspector is not to act as an Indian 
agent, but to find out what the agents do, and if they violate the law to 
report it to the Interior Department. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is all very well—— 

Mr. WELLBORN. It is all very true. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is well enough to make expenditures for this 
purpose where the agency extends over a large area of country, or 
where it expends a large amount of money for the distribution of an- 
nuity Indian supplies, &c. But any gentleman who will pass 
through the various Indian agencies can not fail to perceive that ten 
agents authorized to be employed in this case that is to say, five Indian 
inspectors and five special agents to look after the Indian affairs—can 
not haveany very material duties to perform, unless it be such duties as 
are supposed to be performed by the local ts, to look after the inter- 
ests of the Indian, his rights as well as those of the white man, and 
generally such other duties as the agent performs. But here is a case 
to which I have already called attention, where these Indians have 
their homesright in the midst of the white men, surrounded by white 
people, and have been surrounded for an entire generation at Jeast. 
They are Indians whom we have treated as citizens of this country. 
They are voters of the State of Michigan, as I understand, and yet it 
is p to keep up the guardianship of the Federal Government 
over them. Ido not want to see the Government exercising a guar- 
dianship over any portion of the people that is not necessary. Itisa 
very objectionable feature to me. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Do I understand thegentleman to say that 
these are citizens and voters of the State of Michigan? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I was so informed. 

Mr. WELLBORN,. Some of them are. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. THROCKMORTON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Necessary traveling expenses of one Indian school superintendent, including 
incidental expenses of inspection and investigation, $1,000: Provided, That he 
shall be allowed $4 per day for traveling expenses when actually on duty in the 
field, exclusive of cost of transportation and sleeping-car fare. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to ask my friend from Texas in of this 
bill if this is not an unusual discrimination? I refer to the proviso ap- 
pended to this paragraph: 

That he shall be allowed $ per day for traveling expenses when actually on 
duty in the field, exclusive of cost of transportation and sleeping-car fare. 

The next clause but one of this bill provides for the incidental ex- 
penses of the Indian agents, and allows $3 per day when actually em- 
ployed, exclusive of transportation and sleeping-car fare. There seems 
to be no reason for a distinction between the amount allowed to the in- 
terpreters and the special agents as to the cost of living, independently 
of the cost of transportation. 

By the general law all of the agents of the Government are paid the 
same sum now, at $3 per day for expenses and transportation. That 
is the rule in regard to the special agents of the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau and the great body of theagentsthat weemploy. It has gradually 
worked itself into that form; and, therefore, I would like to ask my 
friend why it is that the Indian inspectors are placed upon a different 


footing. 

Mr. WELLBORN. The provision to which the gentleman refers re- 
lates now to the superintendent. 

Mr. HOLLMAN. Yes; the gentleman is correct. But why is the 
superintendent of Indian schools placed upon a different footing from 
others engaged in a like duty as far as necessary and incidental expenses 
are concerned? 

Mr. WELLBORN. In answer to the gentleman from Indiana I will 
say that when the estimates came in that discrepancy and difference 
between the allowance for the Indian school superintendent and the In- 
dian agents arrested my attention, and I inquired of the Indian Office 
why it should exist. I was informed by the financial clerk that it was 
at the su, ion of the Secretary of the Interior, and the reason given 
was that the superintendent was called to New York more frequently 
than elsewhere for the purpose of looking after supplies for the Indian 
schools, and that his expenses while there when he goes on with the 
Indian Commissioner were necessarily higher than the expenses of the 
agents, who travel over the Western country mostly. That is the reason. 

Mr. HOLMAN. How is it possible that the superintendent of the 
Indian schools can be put to any considerable expense for traveling ex- 
penses beyond the expense incurred by the agents? 

Mr. WELLBORN. His duties call him frequently to New York. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But are not his duties right out among the Indians 
themselves? Is not that the main field of his operations? 

Mr. WELLBORN. His duties are more frequently in Washington 


perhaps. S 
Mr. HOLMAN. What was the appropriation last year? 
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Mr. WELLBORN. The same. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman from Jllinois allow me for a mo- 
ment? Up to this time the debate on this paragraph has been proceed- 
ing by unanimous consent; no amendment has been offered, and no 
point of order is pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is a pro forma amendment pending. 

Mr. CANNON. I did not even understand that to be the fact. I 
was listening pretty carefully, because I wanted to see whether my 
friend from Indiana was to let lines 133, 134, and 135 pass without mak- 
ing the point of order. That clause changes existing law; it gives $4 
a day for traveling expenses to this Indian school superintendent—a 
most unexampled increase. I want to call the attention of my friend 
from Indiana, who is familiar with this matter, to the question whether 
or not a point of order should not be made on that clause. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I am pleased to answer the gentleman that I under- 
stood the appropriation was made last year. 

Mr. WELLBORN. It has been raised a dollar a day. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There was no intimation that there was any legis- 
lation upon this bill, and for that reason there has been no point of 
order raised. How is it that my friend from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] 
did not happen to make the point of order? 

Mr. CANNON. I supposed my friend from Indiana would do so. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Suppose your friend from Indiana was not aware of 
the fact that the clause was liable to the point of order? 

Mr. WELLBORN. Iam not going to adhere to any strict techni- 
calities. It there is anything in this bill which should go out on a 
point of order, let it go. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I make the point of order this is new legislation, 
inasmuch as it increases a ayes upon an appropriation bill. 

Mr. WELLBORN. What salary? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The per diem allowance. 

Mr. WELLBORN. Do you find that in the bill of last year? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I presume it was $3 a day. I am looking to see. 

Mr. SKINNER. The appropriation for this purpose in the bill ot 
last year was $1,500. 

Mr. HOLMAN. This is new legislation in this, that the mode of 
compensation under the existing law is so much per year. Now it is 
changed to $4 a day. Let it be $3, as in a subsequent paragraph. 

Mr. WELLBORN. I want to give the gentleman some information 
about that, if he will allow me. The compensation heretofore has not 
been made at the rate of $3 per day, but it has been paid under regu- 
lations of the Interior Department, which required the school superin- 
tendent to itemize every item of cost. But to settle this question let 
the gentleman put it at $3. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That will do. I move to strike out 84“ and in- 
sert ‘‘ $3”? in line 133. 

Mr. SKINNER. I move to strike out the last word. 

If there is to be any new legislation at all I say that the compen 
tion ought to be $4aday. The Indian Office showed to the sati ion 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs that this had cost during last year 
more than $4aday. In the last b eee ce vee ee 
vision limiting the allowance at all, and the superintendent of In 
schools was required to make out a bill of expenses, and when that bill 
of expenses came in, if approved by the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, it was paid. Last year it amounted 
to fully $4, and in many instances more than $4 per diem. 

If this is to be changed at all, if the bill which has been reported 
from the committee is changed, letit go back exactly as it was last year, 
and let so much money be appropriated for these traveling expenses 
without any ision of this kind at all. 

Mr. HO I wish to call the attentiomof my friend from North 
Carolina to the fact that this is a very ample salary to begin with. 

Mr. SKINNER. I make the point of order against the amendment 
of the gentleman from Indiana that itis new legislation. The original 
provision has been stricken out on the ground of its being new legisla- 

on. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the point of order made by the gentleman 
from North Carolina go to the entire item or to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana? 
san SKINNER. To the amendment offered by the gentleman from 

iana. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I apprehend there will be no trouble about this. 
I wish to call the attention of my friend from North Carolina to the 
fact that this salary is a very ample one, and that our whole legislation 
on the face of this bill as to all the other persons who are required to 
travel is to pay $3 a day and costof transportation, Now I see no rea- 
son for making a discrimination here. office is vacant and we can 
act impersonally with regard to it. Iam glad to see the chairman of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs acquiesces in the proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Indiana point to the 
law? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina made the point 
of order on my amendment, which is to strike out $4 and insert $3. 

Mr.8 The gentleman from Indiana madea point of order 
on the item as reported by the committee, which is this: 

Provided, That he shall be allowed # per day for traveling expenses. 
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It was conceded that that was liable to the point of order, and it 
went out on the point of order. Then the gentleman offers an amend- 
ment with the same provision, only making it $3aday. I want to 
call the attention of gentleman to the fact that this item is a re- 
duction. The amount appropriated last year was $1,500. In this bill 
it is made $1,000. I make the point of order on the gentleman’s amend- 
ment that it is new legislation. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think my friend from North Carolina misappre- 
hends the state of thecase. There is no point of order pending on my 


part. 

Mr. SKINNER. Did not you make the point of order? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I sngpested that the point of order might be made. 

Mr. SKINNER. But did not you make it? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have made no formal point of order, Mr. Chair- 
man; or if I have, I withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] was about to make a point of order upon the 
provision in the bill allowing this officer $4 per day, when the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. WELLBORN] said he was willing that the 
graph should be amended so as to make the amount $3 a day; where- 
1 gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] withheld his point 
of order. 

Mr. WELLBORN. Mr. Chairman, understanding was that the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Horatax] made the point of order as 
against the original proposition. I then stated that While the original 
point of order was too late, still, if there was anything in this bill that 
ought not to be in it under the rules of the House, so far as I was per- 
sonally concerned I wanted it struck out. The gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. HOLMAN] then pro that the amount allowed should 
be $3 instead of $4. Personally, I said I had no objection to that; but 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SKINNER] immediately arose 
and said that he did object, and he then made the point of order against 
the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN]. 

Mr. SKINNER. If no point of order was made by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN |, then of course the original proposition 
stands; and if he proposes to amend it, we can vote upon that amend- 
ment. All I want is to take the sense of this committee upon the 
question whether the superintendentof Indian schools shall beallowed 
for traveling expenses $4 a day or $3 a day or whether we shall not 
set any limit at all. 

Mr. HOLMAN. My friend from North Carolina [Mr. SKINNER] is 
aware that this is one of the best paid officers in the service, ind - 
ent of this her tr gage iy 

Mr. SKINNER. He deserves to be well paid. 

Mr. HOLMAN. ‘The late superintendent was a very valuable pub- 
lic officer, admit, but the office is vacant, and I am very glad that we 
can deal with the subject now entirely unembarrassed by personal con- 


siderations. All I ask is that this officer shall be placed as to expenses | pared 


upon the same footing with the others. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
SKINNER] insist upon his point of order? 

Mr. SKINNER. Thegentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN] made 
the point of order first. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There is no point of order pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no point of order pending, the Clerk 
will continue the reading of the bill. 

Mr. SKINNER. All I want is to have a vote upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that no point of order is 
raised. The question then recurs upon the amendment of the gentle- 
man from na reducing the amount from $4 to $3 a day. 

The Honse divided; and there were—ayes 15, noes 32. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For 2 of the Indian service onang Ravenos and incidental 
n Commissi: 


= of Be gy ta crea and of their offices, and o 7 1 oner a 
Affal weling an of five special al 
7 ekagas rtation and — 


in lieu of all other expenses now authorized by law; for of employés, 
and for pay of five special agents, at $2,000 per annum each, 00. ? 


Mr. SKINNER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to amend that paragraph by 
inserting, in line 145, after the word employés,” the words“ not other- 
wise provided for.” 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I must reserve the point of order 
upon that amendment until I understand the necessity forit. It seems to 
me that the language of the bill ‘‘ for pay of employés ” is broad enough. 

Mr. SKINNER. Mr. Chairman, that was i by the committee 
out of abundant caution, but as there are some employés not provided 
for, we deemed it best to make the amendment as I propose, so as to 
exclude those who are provided for. Some are provided for and some 
are not. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I think I must insist upon my point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the 

Mr. CANNON. That it would 

Mr. SKINNER. I withdraw the amendment. 


int of order? 
ing law. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
For purchase of clothing, as per same article, $12,000, 


Mr. RYAN, I move to strike out the last word of this paragraph 
for the purpose of asking my friend who has charge of this bill to ex- 
plain the pro increase. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If the gentleman will allow me, I wish to reserve 
the point of order upon this provision. 

Mr. RYAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WELLBORN. Mr. Chairman, that increase was made entirely 
on the recommendation of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. He 
said he thought it was necessary, and on his recommendation the 
committee determined to recommend an increase of $1,000 over the 
appropriation of last year. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Ghairman, , that is one of those flexible provisions 
in the treaty which may be complied with by the expenditure of more 
or less money according as the Department may deem best. The Com- 
missioner can buy expensive articles or he can buy articles that are not 
expensive, and I doubt the propriety of this increase, but, as a point 
of order is pending, I shall not discuss the merits of the question. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the criticism of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Ryan] I have to say that this is one of the 
unliquidated items that we find in treaties. It allows the Indians a 
certain amount of clothing per capita, and this proposed increase is 
based upon the idea that the clo to be during the next 
fiscal year will cost more than the clo provided during the current 
fiscal year. That is the ground upon which the increase is proposed. 
In this treaty, as in many others, you will find a provision for a certain 
amount of clothing without any specification in dollars and cents as 
to Bom maneh it shall cost. It is in the nature of an unliquidated 
amoun 

Mr. RYAN. Certainly. It is in the nature of an unliquidated 
amount; and if we appropriate $25,000 it simply enables the Depart- 
ment to purchase more costly clothing. 

Mr. NELSON. That is not it at all. 

Mr. RYAN. There is an appropriation of $12,000 provided for here; 
and the point I make is that this is one of those flexible provisions of 
a treaty authorizing certain articles of clothing to be sr obey 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly; we are aware of that, 

Mr. RYAN. Now, the amount to be expended depends altogether 
upon the quality of that clothing; and if the executive department has 
more money it will buy a better article of clothing, or rather a finer 
8 though perhaps not so well adapted to the uses for which it is 


Mr. NELSON. The gentlemanstates only a part of the proposition. 
The amount to be ELT ee does not necessarily depend on the price 
of the clothing in itself, but on the variation of prices inone year as com- 
with another. Itis a fact, which the figures will prove, that the 
prices of clothing next year are liable to be higher than they have been 
in the year. This is what the additi $1,000 is based upon. 

Mr. RYAN. I think the quality of clothing which can be bought 
m 3 will answer the purpose of those savages who are wearing 

ankets. 

Mr. SOWDEN. I wish to ask the chairman of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs whether the number of Indians to be supplied with cloth- 
ing has not increased ? 

Mr. WELLBORN. I desire to state - and it has occurred to me since 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. RYAN] has been on his feet—that 
there has been an advance in civilization among these Indians; many 
of them have thrown off their blankets, and the number wearing the 
clothing of civilized people is greater now than last year. I now re- 
member that was the reason assigned for this increase. 

In connection with this very agency, I wish to state that the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs informs me—and I believe he was with the 
commission that visited the Territory—there has been within the last 
year the most wonderful progress among these Indians; that they are 
now breaking up 6,000 acres of land. I believe he told me they have 

alaaf wire fence; and I understand he confidently ex- 
pects that in the nextbill the item for the support of these Indians can 
be very largely reduced. 

Mr. STEELE. Would the gentleman have the Committeo of the 
Whole understand that the advance of these Indians in civilization is 
due to the visit of gentlemen of this House? 

Mr. WELLBORN. Ihave no doubt that it exerted a civilizing in- 
fluence over the Indians. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. RYAN. Those Indians have, perhaps, made very rapid progress 
since we were there. I have no doubt they have leaped into agricult- 
ural pursuits with remarkable rapidity since we were there, and have 
become fitted for wearing excellent clothing of broadcloth, and that it 
is the duty of the Government to make provision for them accordingly. 
Still I think the public service will be as well subserved if the quality 
of the goods should be made more serviceable and not quite so costly. 
I think an appropriation of $11,000 will suffice for the clothing of these 
Indians, who were in such a savage condition but a few months ago 
that nearly the whole Army of the United States had to be employed 
in keeping them from an outbreak. 
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Mr, STEELE. Does the gentleman object to the Indians wearing 
breeches instead of bin blankets? 

CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. RYAN] 
offer an amendment? 


Mr. RYAN. A point of order was made by my friend from Indiana 
[Mr. Hotman]. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not understand that any point of | can 


order was made. 
Mr. HOLMAN. While the gentleman from Kansas was speaking Ian- 
nounced that I reserved a point of order; but, on reflection, I can see 


how utterly impossible it is to get along with an ap tion bill 
without legislation. I have always anticipated this troubie. In view 
of this difficulty I do not press the t of order. 

Mr. PEEL. I desire to confirm what has been saidin to the 
increase of the Indians entitled to this appropriation for elo under 


treaty stipulations. As has already remarked, many of these 
treaty provisions are of a flexible pita If gentlemen will investi- 
gate they will find that the articles of clothing to be furnished by the 
Government to these Indians upon an appropriation of $12,000 must 
certainly be of a veay cheap grade. 

Mr. RYAN. The gentleman will allow me to ask whether the last 
appropriation was not made upon the basis of a number of Indians that 
a subsequent census has shown to be largely in excess of the actual 
number, Does not the census taken since the last appropriation was 
made show that there are some 2,800 Indians less than were contem- 
plated when the appropriation for the current year was made ? 

Mr. PEEL. That may be true in the aggregate 
j Mr. PEAN That being so, how can this increased appropriation be | en 

Mr. PEEL. If any gentleman will make an examination as to the 
articles specified by the treaties to be furnished to these Indians per 
capita, and will estimate the value of goods out of which this 
clothing must be made, he will find that the aggregate cost would be 
far in excess of any appropriation we have ever made for this purpose. 
I am satisfied that in the last five years we have not appropriated any- 
thing like what is required under these treaties. 

Mr. RYAN. Ican not see the propriety of increasing the appropria- 
tion where there has been a decrease of over 33} per cent. in the num- 
ber of Indians appropriated for, and I therefore move to make the 
amount eleven instead of twelve thousand dollars. 

Mr. WELLBORN. I wish to say one word, and then we shall have 
a vote. The reason for the increase is the one I have stated. The In- 
dian Office tells me the number of Indians now wearing civilized cloth- 
* in excess of those supplied for the present year. 

e amendment was disagreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CHIPPEWAS, PESEE REK AND LAKE . ———— BANDS. 


of same 
For thirt; f fe install. fi f utility, arti- 
— e c 
Mr. WELLBORN. Iwill submit an amendment, by direction of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, and then request the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] to explain it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. HOLMAN. L reserve the question of order on that amendment. 
Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is offered by the 


unanimous direction of the Committee on Indian Affairs. It is based | Jeet 


of the President of the United States, submit- 


br sd a special m 
estimate for this very ap) 
tem Be of the Committee on Indian until after they had 
and reported the pending bill. 5 the Benden 
is dated January 25, 1886. In this message the President recommend- 
ed, in view of the destitute condition in which several bands of the 
Chippewas in Minnesota were placed, that a small appropriation of $15,- 
000 Ar be made for the purpose of negotiating a fs abe treaty with 
them. It is stated by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 


ta asfollows: Lake Winnebagoshish (which includes, Lake and 
White Oak Point), Leech Lake, Mille Lac, Fond du Lac, Grand Portage, Bois 
= Deer Creek, and Vermillion Lake. Besides these there are a large num- 


ber scattered throughout the State, belonging to one or the other of the several | the missionaries an 


bands ocou; g these reservations, whom it is equally desirable to place on the 
White reservation. 

Now, these Indians live upon petty reservations in the midst of tim- 
ber. They have noother lands left to them. Their annuities are about 


riation. It did not reach the — 


to and they are in a poor and destitute condition. The Pres- 
ident of the United States recommends an a riation be made for 


the of negotiating treaties with them, to the end that this land 
which and which is of no value to them, brings them no 
income, and is ofno use for tural p , may be sold, and these 


Indians may then be consolidated on another reservation where they 


engage in agriculture. 

Mr. LONG. Among white men? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes, that they may be located among white men and 
engage in agriculture upon land which can be cultivated. 

The President recommended $15,000 and the committee reduced the 
appropriation from the estimate to $10, 000. 

Mr. LONG. Itis understood, of course, these Indians are to consent 
before any agreement shall be considered final? 

Mr. NELSON. Of course. 

Mr. LONG. Would it not be as well to publish the special message 
of the President? 

Mr. NELSON. I would be very glad to have that done. 

Mr. LONG. The gentleman has only referred to it, and as it fully 
explains not only the necessity for this appropriation, but also that it is 
asked for oe Whipple and others interested in the welfare of 
ping ne wee! ies ps it would be better it should go upon the record. 
Very well. It is as follows: 


To aera eller ne: come 
Itransmit herewith .... from the Secretary of the 


Interior, submitting, with panying pe tear gene ra! proposed legisla- 
tion, providing for n: ons tions with the various tribes „ 
. esota, with a view to the improvement of their pres- 


condition. 
“Tt is requested that the matter may have carly attention, consideration, and 
action by Congress, 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, January 25, 1886. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washington, January 16, 1886. 
To the PRESIDENT: 
I have the honor to submit here with a report of ith instant from the Commis- 
of Indian Affairs, presenting, with recommendation, an item which he 
be inserted in the Indian ap 


— — ropriation bill, providing for negotiations 
with the several tribesand bands of C poora Indians in the State of Minnesota 


—.— of 9 on the condition of 


accompanies anew report ofthe 
to be ol by together and placing legislation which — my 
lacing upon — White 


consolidation, that the measure proposed has 
able cor —— of „ for the improvement of the condition of the In- 


referred to. 
I therefore respectfully . be presented to Congress 
for the early attention and action of thet boas < 
I have the honor to be, . . 
L. Q. C. LAMAR, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, January 14, 1888. 
21 neg the honor to baer nati ny the receipt, by your reference the an 
ol a communication from 


an agreement through them 
tribes and bands of said Indians on the 
White Earth 


Si th receipt of said nicati in the fi fa peti 

ince the commu on, a e form of a petition has 

been received from the chiefs and headmen of they reservation, ask: 
from — 


separate reservations in Minnesota, 
outside the limits of the reservations 
to — 2 they 2 tde who res has long been felt to be a most desirable ob- 
accom: 
the movemen — bills 
Ss . —— in vi 


2 persistently u 
CCC 


Besides large 
. San cx the othe of tio soviet 
bands ying ms, whom it is equally desirable to place on 


I do not deem it essential that the iculars in each case should be stated, 
or that the conditions and wants of the several tribes or bands should be dis- 
es 8 in detail. Their condition is very much the same. If not in 

all respects and. Ii deplorable, it is safe to say that they are all rapidly retro- 
as they are, it will not be long before they are reduced to a 
condition aoe utter „ 

The consolidation of the Chippewas on the White Earth reservation 9 — 
to have been a popular theme othe reports and correspondence of this office 
for years. The ann reports and other records abound in ns and 
recommendations having that object in view, and yet nothing satisfactory has 
been accomplished. 

Every one he has visited the Indians in an official capacity and looked into 
their condition, whether i charge, has had the 


the proper remedy to = Se pater eee the White Earth rese: 
Take the case of the Mille Lac band, by way of illustration. They a 
reservation east of the Mississippi River, near the center of the State, which 
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they ceded to the United States in 1563, reserving the right to remain there dur- 


ing poe. behavior. The stipulation in regard to continued occupa’ was— 

at owing to the heretofore good conduct of the Mille Lac In they 
shall not be com to remove so long as they do notin any way interfere 
with or in any manner molest the persons or pro rty of the whites.” 

Although they have thus far managed to 3 a forfeiture of their right to 
remain on the ceded lands, the feeble tenure by which they have held them has 
been a great obstacle to their advancement, and has prevented anything being 
done for their improvement and advancement toward civilization. 

The Indians have never been willing to remove, and their right of occupancy 
has thus far been by the Government, to the exclusion of white set- 
tlers who have long been clamoring for possession. 

There has been a strong pressure from the outside for their removal, owing to 
the fact that the reservation is rich in pine timber. This, being known to the 
Indians, has had a tendency to increase their opposition to removal, and it would 
seem that their chief aim and ambition has been simply to avoid a forfeiture of 
their rightson the reservation. 

Their present condition is most pitiable. Their reservation is almost worth- 
Jess for agricultural 22 their scanty food supply being obtained from the 
natural products of the soil—roots and berries—or by hunting and fishing. 

What little money they obtain is apne come for whisky, and although effort 
has been made to break up the traffic with them, drunkenness and vagabondiam 
has been on the steady increase. 

1 Armstrong, who visited them in October last, speaks as follows: 

The Mille Lac Indians number about nine hundred and fifty. They are now 
drifting along the settlements and railroad towns, bartering berries and prosti- 
tuting their women for whisky. They are a drunken, idle, and worthless lot 
of Indians, Theycan be seen at the stations, and many travelers form their 
ideas of Indians secing these miserable specimens. They should be gath- 
ered tome 3 and forced to go upon the White Earth reservation, where they 
proper! ong.” 

Rev. È. A. Gillan, a well-known and highly respected missionary among 
the Chippewas for over thirteen years, says: 

The condition of the Mille Lac band scattered from within 40 miles of Min- 
neapolis, along by Mille Lacs to Brainerd, and of the White Oak Point band 
scattered from the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad to Lake Winnebago- 
shish, over a vast country, is most dreadful. 2 

It is the open, festering sore of the State of Minnesota, and one that calls 
for instant attention from all who have any feelings of humanity. The white 

le about Mille Lac have very properly petitioned for the removal of these 
nd to the White Earth reservation, where they own jointly with those now 
there, but if the door be closed against them where are they to go? * * + 

As I have visited every two months or oftener the Indians on the Red Lake, 
Cass Lake, Lake Winnebagoshish,and Leech Lake reservations, and have done 
so for years, and know them personally and speak their language, as well as 
visiting at rare intervals the Mille Lacs and White Oak Point bands, I oughtto 
know something of what I speak. The Red Lake Indians are not suffering 
much from the evils spoken of, and perhaps need not be removed. The Cass 
Lakeand Winne ish are suffe a good deal, while the condition of the 
Mille Lac and White Oak Point bands is shocking beyond description.” 

As has paper f been remarked, the condition of the several bands is much 

is well il remarks concerning the Mille Lac 


alike, It lustrated in the foregoing 

and White Oak Point bands. They have not all reached their level of degrada- 
tion, it is true, but there are conditions peculiar to each case, which makes it im- 
portant that the same remedy should be applied to all, 

The Lake Winnebagoshish, Cass Lake, and Leech Lake Indians have but little 
land fit for cultivation. They have no gardens, if we except a few cultivated 
by the Lake Indians, and their almost sole dependence has been the wild- 
rice crop, and the small game, which is now . 

The construction of dams and reservoirs at the waters of the Mississippi 
River, authorized by the act of June 14, 1880, and subsequent act of March 3, 1881, 
has in la measure destroyed their means of support, and if the Indians are 
not ily removed they will soon be reduced to a state of pauperism and 
absolute dependence upon the charity of the Government. 

Provision was made in said acts for the ment of damages sustained by all 
friendly Indians in the construction of said and reservoirs, but as yet no 
settlement has been made with those who suffered loss thereby, for the reason 
that the Indians have refused to accept the amount of money set apart for that 

apose For a history of this matter, sce House Executive Document No. 76, 
Fo -y-eighth Congress, first session. 

Neither the Bois Forte band, in the northern part of the State, nor the Indians 
of the Grand Portage reservation, in the extreme eastern part, are making any 


rogress. 

p Of the Bois Forte band, Inspector Thomas recently wrote: “Their condition 
is no better than it wastwenty yearsago. Should the Government withhold as- 
sistance from them, it would simply mean turning them out to die.“ 

Whisky perar Sa their great curse, as with the Mille Lac band, and there is 
but little bope for them where they are, 

The F du Lac Indians are self-sup and are reported to be making 
some progress. They have no agent with them, and until two years ago there 
had been no employé of the Government residing on the reservation for years. 
Their condition is better than that of any of the other bands, but I think it 
would be well to include them in the plan of consolidation. They are sur- 
rounded by the worst influences, and the most recent account we have of them 


,000,000; on Lake, Cass 
nd White Oak Point, 1,000,000,000 feet, having an 
nggregate value of from three to four million dollars. 
he Grand Portage reservation is rocky and barren, and of not much value, 
either for timber or agricultural purposes. Probably the Grand Portage and 
Bois Forte reservations would not bring at public sale more than enough to pay 
the cost of removing the Indians to White Barth. 5 
The area and population of the Several reservations it is proposed to abandon 
and dispose of are as follows: 


Popula- 
Reservation. tion. | Area, 
Acres, 
Lake Winnebagoshish (including Cass Lake and White Oak 
Point). secese] „000 
„440 
Mille Lae.. 61,014 
Fond du Lac... 100, 121 
Grand Portage. 51,840 
Bois Forte (including 131, 


Beside the reservation Indians there are about fifteen hundred fall-bloods and 
half-breeds scattered over the State, who ought to be gathered on the White 
Earth reservation, at least the lege te portion of them. 

The White Earth reservation, where it is proposed to consolidate and perma- 
nently settle the Chippewas, is said to be the garden spot of Minnesota. It has 
an area of 796,672 acres, or 1,245 square miles. The present population is 1,736. 
Nearly all of this land is susceptible of cultivation, is well watered and tim- 

red, and ev way capable of sustaining a large popolation. 

If the consoli 


successfully carried on from both sides of the international line, and 
the. northern portion of the reservation especially is being despoiled of much 
valuable timber without profit to the Indians or the Government. It is impos- 
sible to protect the timber from wholesale theft under the present systein. 

The Red Lake and Pembina bands, occupying this reservation, have much 
more land than they need, or can possibly make use of, and it is understood they 
are willing to sell a portion of it. 

If it should be found that the White Earth reservation is not large enough to 
accommodate all the Chippewas in Minnesota, and I think it somewhat doubt- 
ful, a portion of the Red Lake reservation might be secured for that porpose 
which is an additional reason for having the Indians of that reservation in: uded 
in the negotiations. In my judgment, the best way to begin this movement is 
to send a commission to each of the several tribes and bands throughout the 
State, duly empowered to enter into negotiations with them, as was recently 
done in the case of the Sioux Indians in Dakota. 

— Whipple suggests that a delegation from each of the tribes be invited 
to visit Washington, but I am of opin be accomplished by 
sending a commission to them. I would select for that responsible duty men 
who are familiar with the history and surroundings of the Indians, and known 
to be interested in their welfare. 

The work to be accomplished is of the utmost importance, involving not only 
the future well-being of eight or ten thousand Indians, butin no slightdegreethe 
material interests of the State in which 88 

The most favorable conditions exist at White Earth for testing the humane 
policy of the Government, and in my judgment there should be no delay in be- 
ginning the work. 

In case of some of the bands, the treaty provisions whereby they have hitherto, 
for many years, received material aid from the Government have run out, and 
the gratuities now aggregate morc than all that they derive through unexpired 
trenties. 3 

The sale of the surplus reservations would create a fund which would relieve 
the Government of this burden, and put the Indians in a prosperous condition. 

In view of the importance attaching to this work, the patient and laborious 
duties that will be required of the commission, and the length of time likely to 
be involved in negotiating with the numerous bands throughout the State, and 
visiting the scattered communities of non-reservation Indians, where n A 
I N not less than $15,000 should be appropriated and made immediately avail- 
able. 

The expense of the Sioux commission, to which reference has been made, was 
about $13,000. 

I have had propad and herewith transmit, a draught ofan item intended for 
insertion in the Indian appropriation bill, and would lly recommend 
that it be transmitted to Congress with your favorable indorsement, . 

Bishop Whipple’s letter is returned herewith, and two copies of this report 
neng 5 tun bedient t 

ve ully, your o ent servant, 
s 7 J. D. C. ATKINS, Commissioner, 


n that more could 


The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


To enable the Secretary of the Interior to negotiate with the several tribes and 
bands of Chippewa Indians, in the State of Minnesota, for such modification of 
existing treaties with said Indians as may be deemed desirable by said Indians 
and the Secretary of the Interior, $15,000, to be immediately available; but any 
agreement made shall not take effect until ratified by Congress. 


FARIBAULT, MINN., October 14, 1885. 
Irespectfully suggest that you should call the chiefs of the Chippewas to Wash- 
ington at as cide a day as consistent. 
(1) They haye suffered very great wrongs by the building of dams on the Mis- 


si i. 
(2) They own large tracts of valuable pine land,which is year by year injured 


re. 
3) The Indian annuities have expired or will soon. 
4) They have little or no funds for civilization. 
j) The Leech Lake, Cass Lake, Winnibagoshish, Oak Point, Sandy Lake, 
and Mille Lac Indians can not be protected where they are or led to civiliza- 


tion. 

(6) There is abundant land at White Earth of the best quality. The White 
2 Indians will for a fair consideration give all that is needed for the other 

was. 

(7) Great care must be taken to secure only those chiefs who can control their 
Mase se and whose influence is on the side of civilization. 

I do not believe that it is possible for acommission to make a treaty in the In- 
dian country. It can be done at Washington. 

I respectfully suggest that great care shall be taken to select proper represent- 
atives of the different bands, as well as the interpreters who are to accompany 
them. If you can dothis, you will, I am sure, under God be the instrument of 
meas =" you of my high regard, yours, faithfull 

D you of m; 1. re; "oO „ x 
z 5 2 II. B. WHIPPLE, 
Bishop of Minn«sola, 


MEMORANDUM. 
(1) No almshouses for able-bodied men to graduate savage paupers. 
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(2) AN funds ex for aged, infirm, and sick, widows and children, to be ex- 
pended as rew: or labor. 


eee for 8 in each settlement. 
Lands to be given on actual settlement in severalty and inalienable, 
5 Provision for police administration of law. 
00 White Earth reservation to be kept for their inheritance forever. 


Hon. Mr. LAMAR, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
The amendment was again read. 
Mr. HOLMAN. I reserved the point of order on the amendment be- 
. cause it is not authorized by law, It is clearly not a provision of any 
law or any appi tion bill. All gentlemen must see legislation on 
1 ills is inevitable; that you can not get along without 
i ye on appropriation bills. You have never done so, and never 
unless you adopt a rule which will be absolutely fatal to the effi- 
ciency of the public service under the present tion of the legis- 
lative branches of the Federal Government. Therefore I do not feel 
justified myself in insisting on the point of order. 

ButI wien to say a word, Mr. as to the amount 
beappropriated. It has been stated the President recommends 15, 000, 
and Achat the committee has reduced that amount to $10,000, to negotiate 
with these Chippewas west of the Mississippi River, extending over a 
portion of country which can be reached in a week. It means the 
designation of one or more Indian inspectors, and the appointment ot 
two or three gentlemen to go there for the purpose of this negotiation. 
A committee ms the House, consisting of the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Piai e gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], the gentle- 
reais from Arkansas [Mr. PEEL], and myself, traveled to almost every 

mportant agency of the country, and spent enough time to understand 
the condition of the various Indians located upon these Indian reserva- 
tions in every section of the United States, up over three and a 
half months, and $4,200 was found to be an ample amount. 

I know it is thought to be unwise to object to small appropriations, 
but there is no reason why a sum should be appropriated beyond the 
needs and wants of the service. From experience I should judge $5,000 
will be more than ample, but I am not inclined to raise any objection 
to the amount p by the committee. 

Mr. NELSON. I wish to say in reply to the remark of the gentle- 
man from Indiana that I have faith enough in this administration to 
believe they will not expend more than is n The committee 
of this House to which the gentleman has referred had unlimited power, 
and yet he tells us only $4,200 was expended. If it be found that less 
than $10,000 is 4 for this purpose no more will be expended 
than is found n 

Mr. SWD EN. I move an amendment to the pending amendment 
by inserting, after the word“ dollars,“ the words or so much thereof 
as may be necessary.” 

Mr. NELSON. I have no objection to that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
as amended. 

The amendment as amended was adopted. 

ae ver read as follows: 


For — in lieu of investment, on $57,500, balance of $157,500, to July 1, 
1886, at 5 per cent. per annum, for education or other beneficial purposes, un under 
the direction of the President, per ninth article of treaty of May 17, 1854, $2,875. 


ae ROGRER Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the three last 
wo 

While temporarily absent from the Hall a few moments since the 
gentleman from Kansas, Judge RYAN, renewed the attack made some 
days ago on the administration for not removing the cattle-men from 
the Cherokee outlet, although they are there by the consent and in 
accordance with the wishes of the Cherokee Nation, which nation 
owns, and by the express terms of the treaty, have the right of occu- 
pancy and jurisdiction over that Territory. 

The gentleman cites in ee of the power and the duty of the Pres- 
ident to remove these cattle-men sections 2147 to 2150, inclusive, of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, Want of time will not permit 
of my reading these sections; but it will be seen that these sections 
only permit or authorize the removal of persons who are in the Territory 
‘t contrary to law,“ or who are there without authority of law, or 
whose presence within the limits of the reservation may, in the judg- 
ment of the Commissioner, be detrimental to the peace and welfare of 
the Indians.’’ 

I have never controverted these sections of the statute. They have 
no application to the cattle-men, simply because they are not in the 
Territory“ without authority”? or “‘ contrary to law,” nor has the Com- 
missioner found that their presence is detrimental to the peace and 
welfare of tke Indians. On the contrary, they are there by the consent 
of the Indians, in pursuance of law, and their presence yields a large | © 
revenue to the nation, instead of being detrimental to the Indians. 

The gentleman also cites the last paragraph of the twenty-seventh 
article of the treaty of 1866, which reads as follows: 

And all pay not in the military service of the United States not citizens of 
the Cherokee Nation are to be prohibited from coming into the Cherokee Na- 
tion, or 5 in the same, except as herein otherwise provided; and it is 


the duty of the United States Indian agent for the Cherokees to have sueh per- 
sons not lawfully residing or sojourning therein removed from the nation, &. 


* 
But he is careful not to read the preceding article of the treaty, which 
is as follows: 
a United States guarantee to the pooni paler ode of the Cherokee Nation the ae 


poan GE iaai oo n 
n cou! 


hostilities —e—e 
poor piu 
What? Why, against— 


interruptions or intrusions from all unauthorized citizens who may attempt to 
settle on their lands or reside in their territory. 

Nobody pretends that the cattle-men are in the Territory either to 
“ reside or sojourn ” in the sense these words are used in the treaty. 
They are not there to settle“ on the lands. They are not in- 
truders,” for an intruder is one who enters without invitation or per- 
mission. They have been guilty of no interruption of the Indians, for 
they wish them to remain and to derive an income from then dee: 
grass otherwise going to waste and a total loss. 

Therefore they do not come under the statutes quoted or the — 
3 requiring the removal of persons unlawfully in the Terri- 


“The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas has 
expired. 

Mr. STORM took the floor, and by consent yielded his time to Mr. 
ROGERS. ‘ 

Mr. ROGERS. My friend from Kansas falls into two mistakes: 
he ignores or overlooks the fact that for a half century, if not always, 
the settled policy of the Government has been to the autonomy 
of these Indian governments, not to destroy them; to encourage them 
in the management of their local and domestic concerns, not to over- 
ride their laws and disregard their methods of controlling their own 
Affairs. 


It is only when their laws are in conflict with the Constitution and 
laws of the United States or the treaties made that the Government 
interferes, except to support and encourage them in the act of self-gov- 
ernment. 

That has been the policy we adopted and pursued to hasten them 
along the road to civilization. 

The next mistake is (and I emphasize that point) in supposing that 
the Cherokee people hold the by mere right of oecupan They 
own the fee to these lands. The gentleman es his head referring 
to Mr. RYAN]; I give you the benefit of my authority for saying so. 

Attorney-General Devens (16 Opinions, 430) said of the Cherokee 
title: 


1 shall also be pro- 


y of 
vs. Joy, 17 W. 211.) 
indian title, which is 
such the 


one of occupancy oaly, which may be con ind y. case 
fon-ginapie to the lan is in the Un States. The effect ofthis sale to the Cher- 
okees was to distinctly the tract from the public lands of the United 


States and vest it in private ownership. 


So much for Attorney-General Devens as to the Cherokee title to 
their lands generally. 

In United States vs. Ben Reese, May term, 1879, Judge Parker said 
of this very outlet: 

The Indian title being a bare qualified or determinable fee, with only apt po 
sibility of reversion, and not the right of possession, in the United States, all the 
estate is in the Cherokee Nation dians. 

He held the same doctrine in United States vs. Rees, 5 Dillon, and 
also in United States vs. Rogers. 
In the latter case Judge Parker said: 


The Cherokee Nation of Indians hold what is known as the Cherokee outlet 

same kind of title it vag patton er lands. The title to all 
by grant from nited States. This title is a bare 

qualified or determinable — N the ri hh of reversion, but only the 

bility = 8 to the Uni ‘This in effect puts all the estate 


That i is 8 50 Judge Parker decided last summer after full hearing. 
That is substantially what every court has decided that has under- 
taken to pass on the question of the title by which these Indians hold 
their lands. 

The next mistake these gentlemen fall into is this: They say the 
Indians ceded their lands by the sixteenth article of the treaty of 1866. 
They did no such thing. There is nothing in the sixteenth article of 
the treaty that even squintsatthat. No Attorney-General and no court 
has so held, so far as I know. 

In United States vs. Rogers, Judge Patker, in construing the sixteenth 
article of the treaty, says: 

The plain meaning of this 8 of the treaty is that when the United 


States Should desire an outlets for the settlement of friendly Indians 
in the same, the Chero. eon would sell the same to such Indians and make 
bey in fee-simple to them for the same, the purchase price to be paid by them. 
the Government of the United States for them, to the 88 But unti 
the country or any of it issosold and occupied, the right of possession and 
jurisdiction over all of said country west of 96° of longitude to be retained by 


the Cherokees, 

What can be plainer than this, unless it be the treaty itself, which 
admits of no other construction? Notwithstanding this, you say the 
Indians can not permit this land and collect a revenue therefor, 
and that the presence of the cattle-men is unlawful, because the statute 
prohibits leases. I deny it. The leases may be void, because the 


the 
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statute makes them so; but the grazing is lawful, and the President is 
se apenas under the existing circumstances, to drive these men 
is outlet. 


Let us see. 

In United States vs. Hunter, 21 Federal Reports, page 615, Judge 
Brewer, of the Kansas court, said, in 2116 and 2117 of the 

ised Statutes touching the right of the Indians to permit the graz- 

ing of their lands, that 

This imposes a lty on any one who without the consent of an Indian tribe 
drives live stock to range and feed on the lands ot such tribe. This that 
an Indian tribe may consent to the use of their lands for Pp 
P attaches; and ifthe may so con- 
sent it may express such consent g, and for at least any brief and rea- 


In United States rs. Rogers, Judge Parker said of this very outlet: 


The nation has collected at different times a grazing tax from white men who 
eee mine SINE ON SO. Individuals have gone out and lived on it and 
now live on it. 


Finally, in United States vs. Cook (19 Wallace, 59), the Su- 
preme Court said, on the subject of the right of the Indians generally 
to dispose of the grass on their reservations by grazing it, that— 

nited bj mly to the righ This 
TCC 


n, are in this country, and well settled 
as licable to tenants for life and atenant for life has all 
Pita of coun in the lands ofaremainderman. The Indians have the 


the 
same rights in the of their What a tenant for life may do 


reservations. 
upon the lands of a remainderman the Indian may do upon their 
but no more. 

I do not suppose anybody will contend that a tenant for life could 
not permit his lands grazed. Ifnot, the Indians may do likewise say 
the court. And this decision relates to Indians holding by occupancy 
only. How much is the case when the Indians hold the fee. 
It will be remembered the statute invalidating leases was in force when 
this decision was made. It will be remembered, too, the Cherokees hold 
their lands by t. Congress may by legislation override a mere 
treaty, but the Supreme Court holds it can not destroy vested rights or 
invalidate 


I will notice one other point. 

On the 3d of December, 1884, the Senate appointed a committee to 
investigate the whole question of these Indian Itwas to doits 
work in the recess, and did do it. 

Therefore the Secretary of the Interior said when he came to pre- 

= 3 of these 1 this t 

noct 9 


of the case 

rompt for the = 
ion of honorable Attorney-General ded, with a 
view of ascertaining whether making or the 
existence of leases, 

The Attorney-General held in his opinion, rendered July 2,1885, that no 
sre) powes eppenrs bo be conteered Ki manaa regent na President or Sec- 
retary or any other officer Governmen make, authorize, or app’ 
leases of lands held by Indian P and that “Indian tribes can not lease 
their reservations without the autho: of some law of the United States.” 

The alleged leases being thus held to be without warrant of law, and as their 


to take 


po ne and had been found to be the 
main cause of the comp of those Indians, the President, after full consid 
ation of the matter, . that all 
unaw persons upon that ý uding thecattle-men, with their 
herds of cattle, should remove therefrom, he accordingly issued his procla- 
mation on July 23, 1885, to that effect, I now have the sat: to state that 
the reservation is entirely free from cattle-men and their h 


The Senate committee addressed a letter to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, asking for information about these leases. 

In his response the Secretary says: 

cattle is but a notalease. It carries 
EUA Sy 128 1 

He then says he did treat the leases as amounting to license, to be 
revoked by the Indians at will.“ 

That is all I have contended for. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. ROGERS. Can I not have an extension of time? 

Mr. WELLBORN. We desire to make progress with this bill, and I 
must object. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. I shall claim the right to reply to the 
gentleman from Arkansas even on this bill. 

The Sonar The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. RYAN] has 
been ized. 

Mr. RYAN. The position taken by the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Rocrrs], if it any legal significance at all, is that the Cher- 
okee Nation have an absolute title in fee-simple to the land in contro- 
versy, and that, therefore, they may exercise unqualifiedly such rights 
over that land as an individual may exercise over lands which he holds 
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si | them. Now, if such settlement Was 


* 
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E 
in fee-simple. If these Indians hold that — n 
then they have a right—alawful right—to convey them. If they h 
the only estate that there is in those lands, then they have a lawfal 
right to lease them for any term. 

It has been held by every anthority that has ever passed upon the 
subject that they hold no such fee—no such unqualified estate in the 
lands, and that the leases they have made are void. When you admit 
a person is there for a specific purpose, and then admit that the pur- 
pose is in violation of law, I can not see how you escape the provisions 
of law that provide a person shall be removed from there if he is there 
in violation of law, for you admit he is there for an unlawful 

Mr. ROGERS. Not in violation of law, but in pursuance of law. 

Mr. RYAN. Now, the opinion of the present Attorney-General is 
— 4 accord with the opinion of his predecessors in office. Pre- 
sumably they are lawyers of a high order. They are selected from all 
the people of the United States for their great learning and ability as 
lawyers. The present incumbent, passing upon this very question, says: 
But the present inquiry in substance is 0) whether the Depariment of the In- 

uthorize these Indians to make 


terior can u of their lands for g pur- 
e Secre 


was 
consid the of the actot 
F 19, 1875, chap. 90, to authorize the Seneca Nation of New York Indians 
rvations and to confirm 


OTK may AOA LOOO, end ofthe A posed i letter should 
m; 0) ore, each o! e TO) n 

— in the negative,and I 40 answer iban. earn at 
In other words, the Cherokee Nation has no more right to lease their 
lands than other tribes of Indians. The treaty itself, which has just 
been read by the gentleman from Arkansas, declares that all 

not authorized b Beye treaty to go into that Territory are there in vio- 
lation of law. then it refers to the other provisions to which I 
called the attention of the House—namely, the intercourse laws for the 
remedy. And whatis the remedy T The law declares that it shall be 
the duty of the agent to remove them from the Saag hep? ane the duty 
of the Executive if necessary to employ the army for purpose. 

Mr. ROGERS. I withdraw the formal amendment. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Irenewit. In reply to the remarks of the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. ROGERS], I wish to call the attention 
of the committee to section 2116 of the Revised Statutes: 

N. rchase, 1 ox other of lands, or of an or 
thereto, frome ay indian tation OF tribe of Indiana shall be of any validity in 
law or equity unless the same be made by treaty or convention entered into pur- 
suant to the Constitution. 

Upon the plain language of that statute Attorneys-General Devens 
and Garland have rendered their opinions to the Interior Department 
that any attempt to settle upon these lands is contrary to law. At- 
torney-General Devens said that any attempt, even on the part of the 
Cherokees, to settle members of their tribe on the Cherokee strip west 
of 96° was unlawful, and that the military were authorized to eject 
unlawful, and the military was 
authorized to eject such settlers, I want to ask the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Roc ns] if the ejectment of the cattle syndicate from the 
Cherokee strip would not be lawful to-day? If the Cherokee Nation 
ean not go there, then certainly they can not authorize white men to 

There is no such thing as avoiding this argument. If you eject 
one class of intruders you musteject the other also, I hold it to be the 
plain duty of the Government to eject the cattle companies and to eject 
them now. The Government has taken positive steps, has even used 
the military to keep the home-seekers ont of that Territory, while at 
the same time it permits the cattle syndicates to remain there. The 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. ROGERS] admits that the leases are con- 

to law. 

Mr. ROGERS. I say that the leases are void. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Yes; the gentleman says that the leases 
are void, but that the rights acquired under the leases are valid. 

Mr. ROGERS. I did not say that. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. How do they getany right, then? 

Mr. ROGERS. They get it by license from the Cherokee Nation. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. There is no difference between the word 
license and the word ‘‘lease’’ when used in connection with the 


occupancy of these cattle-men. Your license“ is only a verbal lease. 
Mr. ERS. Oh, yes. 
Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. The word “license” is not found in this 


statute, but the word ‘‘lease’’ is. Can the Cherokees do verbally what 
they can not do in writing? Can they permit what they can not au- 
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thorize? Toso hold would be to annul the law by indirection, and to 
accomplish by circumlocution that which can not be accomplished di- 
rectly. The statute is very broad and is intended to cover just this 
sort of thing, as Attorney-General Garland holds in his opinion. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. 

The CHAIRMAN. The debate upon this amendment is closed. 

Mr. ROGERS. I renew the amendment. Mr. Chairman, I resume 
where I left off. When the Senate committee called upon the Secretary 
of the Interior for information he responded, and in that response he 
made use of this language, ‘‘ The privilege to graze cattle is but a license, 
and not a lease. My friend from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER] does not distin- 
guish between these two thi He thinks thatif I allow him to come 
into my house, he has a right to stay there. He has a right to stay 
there, but only so long as I permit him to stay. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in support of that position, the Senate com- 
mittee in the Forty-fifth Congress, when the present Attorney-General 
was a member of the Senate, reported upon this very question, and 
sustained by their report (which 1 hold in my hand) the views here ex- 
pressed by the Secretary of the Interior 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield for aquestion? 

Mr. ROGERS. I can not. I have onlyfive minutes. It issaid that 
these people- have no title, and that all the authoritics are that way. 
Where is the authority for that opinion? They are not cited. I 
thought I had before me when I began this discussion the decision of 
the Supreme Court where it is held that they do hold a fee, but it turns 
out that it is only the one in which the court passed upon this direct 
question of the right of the Indians to their lands. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all I contend for, that these Indians have a 
right to permit these persons to come in there on such terms as their 
council to, butthat they have to go outat the will of the Indians. 
That is what Judge Brewer has said; is what Judge Parker has 
said; that is what the Secretary of the Interior has said in this report; 
that is what theSenate committed have said, and and lastly, that 
is what the Supreme Court of the United’ States has said in United 
States vs. George Cook, 19 Wallace, 591. 

Now, sir, I can not help it if gentlemen here are unable to distinguish 
between the question of the right of these parties to graze on these 
lands and the question of the validity or invalidity of these contracts. 
That is no fault of mine. I might have no contract at all in writi 
of any sort, or, if I had one, it t be in violation of the statute an 
void, and I might have a valid license or permission to graze my | ` 
cattle on ground; a right which the President of the United States 
would have no authority to interfere with until such authority was 
given by 8 

Mr. WEA ology Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. WELLBO Chairman, this debate has extended so long 
that I am compelled, with to move that the committee rise. 

ane 8 of Iowa. I ask the gentleman to withhold his mo- 


N only a moment. 
. WELLDO. Well, I will withhold it. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. The gentleman from Arkansas . RoG- 
ERS] steers clear of the direct decision of Attorney-General in 
a case where a Cherokee, before the days of the cattle barons, settled 
upon the Cherokee strip and was removed by the military. He under- 
takes to make a distinction between a license and a lease, but in this 
instance, under the language of the statute, I claim that there can be 
nosuch distinction, and the Attorney: so held, practically, 5272 
he justified and sustained the action of the military in ej p 
If the license in such cases may be held good, the Government 
porrer do eject the cattle syndicates or any other intruder. If the Tor 

have a right to give those parties a license“ for a year, they may 
give a license for five years (in fact the licenses or leases do run for five 
years); if for five years, they may give licenses for twenty years or fifty 
years or one hundred years. That gives them control over 
the Territory, although the Attorney-General holds that— 
interpretation of this article would seem to be that the lands to which 
3 refers were absolutely reserved to the United States, the conditions 

therein named, for the peA drh thereon of tribes Ta The ju- 
risdiction and n of the Cherokee Nation as to the ime 
time remaining unsold aaa unoccupied would 
tle its citizens thereon until 3 are 
tribes of friendly Indians “ S paeta won of 905 a should be 
satisfied or aprir prn aA ani no person at- 
tempting a settlement on these lands can 5 under any authority Ena Atd 
the Cherokee Nation. On the contrary, it the interest, of 
— — to prevent its citizens from making such settlemen 

roduced no evidence that such authority had been given him. 

— the view above taken be correct, the United States, in the maintenance o! 
their treaty privilege, would have been justified in ejecting him. 


Note this language. No person attempting a settlement on these 
lands can justify under any authority given by the Cherokee Nation.“ 
1 5 1 from Arkansas [Mr. ROGERS] says they can justify un- 

er a license. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

For salaries of two matrons to take charge of the boarding-schools and two 
assistant teachers, $2,000; one farmer, one ter, and t ill 000, 
fifth article of treaty of June 9, 1363; in all, $5,000. sin ak ao ents 


Mr. RYAN. I move to strike out the last word merely for the pur- 
pose of making an inquiry of the gentleman in charge of this bill 1 


roposed ted here for these salaries 
is $5,000, whereas in the current law the amount is only $3,500. The 
salaries, I believe, are not prescribed by the treaty. 
Mr. WELLBORN. The employés are prescribed by the treaty, and 
if the gentleman will take the number and make the calculation, he 
will find that $3,500 wil not pay them. 
the 


see that the amount p to be 


Mr. RYAN, treaty provide what the salaries shall be? 

Mr. WELLBORN. Not at all. 

Mr. RYAN. We paid these salaries at the rate of $3,500, and now 
you propose to increase the amount to $5,000. 

Mr. WELLBORN. Yes, sir; because $3,500 is insufficient, 

Mr. RYAN. You think that an inadequate salary. 

Mr. WELLBORN. I am satisfied of it, and I examined the matter 
carefully, 

Mr. RYAN. I shall make no motion in regard to the matter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

NORTHERN CHEYENNES AND ARAPAHOES. „ 
‘hth of ten installments, to be expended by the Secretary of the 2 
for 8 in the purchase of such articles as from 
taney tiene the con ition and e e of te a may — 8 
Bios] eee February 23, 1877, $30,000. rene bs = 

Mr. SKINNER. I move to amend by inserting between the word 
“and” and the word agreement,“ in line 410, the words for sub- 
sistence as per.“ That is merely a formal amendment to correct the 
language. 
The amendment was to. 

Mr. RYAN. My friend from Texas who has charge of this bill will 
aes that there is an increase here of $5,000. What is the occasion 

or it? 

Mr. WELLBORN. These Northern Cheyennesand Arapahoesare the 
Indians for whom the appropriation in the last bill was insufficient, so 
o we had to authorize the taking of 
812,000 from the emergency fund of 850,000 to provide for the support 
of these Indians. The amount appropriated last year was entirely in- 
sufficient, as is shown in the annual report of the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs. In my judgment, there ought really to have been an 
increase of $10,000 instead of $5,000. 


For 


The Clerk read as follows: 
ae of physician, two teachers, two ters, one miller, two farmers, a 
oe — Fe apse a per seventh article of same treaty $0,000; in all, $51,000, 


Mr. HOLMAN. I move to amend by striking out the last word. I 
wish to inquire whether there is not an increase in this item. 
Mr. This is for the Northern Cheyennes and 


Arapahoes, 
and was a moment ago by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
WELLBORN] in answer to an inqi of the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Ryan]. 

Mr. RN. gr wate aene o e As I have just 
explained in response to the gentleman from Kansas, the Northern 
and eee destitution, as shown by the 


annual report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs; and in consequence 
of that, by a resolution passed in this House at an early day of the pres- 


ent $12,000 was taken from the emergency fund to provide for 
peor omer, the amount of the appropriation made last year being 
cient. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There is, then, al an increase of $10,000. 

Mr. WELLBORN. Five thousand Iam, however, satisfied 
that the increase ought to have been $10,000. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Otoes and Missourias: 

For fourth of twelve installments, being the last series, in money or otherwise, 

per fourth article of treaty of March 15, $5,000. 


Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska. I move to amend by inserting after 
the clause just read the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

eee eee eee, 
time for the payment of 8 ee eee, 
entitled “An act to provide for the sale of 8 the of 
the Confederate Otoe and Missouria tribes of Indians, in the States of Nebraska 
and Kansas, and for other pu „as he may deem advan to said In- 
diansand settlers: Prov Ney 000 
vided by said act; but the time for the pa; mente of the whole of said 
money shall not be exten more the time the said 
chase-money became due according to the cipal Socios wt wake conten ail ae 

Mr. WELLBORN. I reserve a point of order on this amendment. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska, I know that the amendment is sub- 
ject to a point of order; but I had hoped that no one would raise such 
a point, because the proposition embraced in the amendment is for the 
mutual advantage of the Indians and the settlers. The authority pro- 
posed to be confided to the Secretary of the Interior in this matter is 
only to be exercised where and to the extent that it shall be seen to be 
advantageous both to the Indians and the settlers. 

Mr. WELLBORN. Will the gentleman be kind enough to state the 
substance of his proposition? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska. It provides that the Secretary of the 
Interior, where it is seen to be advantageous both to the Indian and the 
settler, may extend the timeof payment not toexceed five years. This 
land was sold ut a high price. The original law provided that one-third 
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of the purchase-money shall be paid in cash, one-third in one year and 
one-third in two years. By the provisions of that law the settler was 
required to make two payments before he could raise any crop on this 
land. The time for making the payment has passed by, and the set- 
tiers are at present unable to pay. Under the provisions of this amend- 
ment they will pay interest annually at the rate of 6 per cent. There 
certainly can be no disadvantage to the Government. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I suggest the propriety of i ing in the amend- 
ment, after the word authorized,“ the words in his discretion;’’ 
otherwise the language of the provision might be regarded as impera- 
tive. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska. I have no objection to that modifica- 
tion. 

Mr. WELLBORN. I shall have to insist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rules that the amendment is not in 


order. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

For su civilization, and instruction of the Shoshonesand Bannocks, and 
other In of the Fort Hall reservation, in Idaho Territory, including pay 
of employés, $18,000. 

Mr. SKINNER. I move to add, after the word dollars,“ the fol- 
lowing: ‘*To be taken from the funds now in the Treasury belonging 
to the Indians.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Incidental expenses of Indian service in Montana: For general incidental ex- 
penses of the Indian service, including pay of traveling expenses of agents, $5,000. 


Mr, SKINNER. I move to strike ont pay of,” in line 931, so it 
will read traveling expenses of agents.“ 
The amendment was to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
expenses service in Oregon: For general incidental ex- 
N cr tie Indian ae eed 8 8 of agents, in Ñ 
su) and civilization of Indians at d Ronde and Siletz agencies, $10,000, 


and pay of employés at the same agencies, $6,000; in all, $16,000. 

Mr. HOLMAN. At Grand Ronde and Siletz ies there isa body 
of civilized Indians who have little or no connection with the agency. 
They apparently hold their lands in severalty, although allotments for 
that purpose have not yet been made to them. Surely there is no oc- 
casion whatever for any among these civilized Indians. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman offer an amendment? 

Mr. HOLMAN. No; I will not submit an amendment, but I trast 
when my friend’s committee come to consider the bill consolidating 
these Indian agencies and reducing the number he will not forget the 
case of these Indians at Grand Ronde and Siletz agencies. 

Mr. WELLBORN. That is one of the cases to which reference has 
already been made. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman’s committee will find, I think, a 
large number of these agencies which are absolutely unnecessary. 

Mr. WELLBORN. ‘The Commissioner recommends it to be done in 


that case. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

; 3 . aotea service in Vahingon Territory: For e 
ncidental expenses dian service, including traveling expenses of agen 
at seven and the support and civilization of — at Colville and 

Nisqually agencies, $16,000. — 


Mr. RYAN. I move to strike out line 961 in order to suggest to my 
friend from Texas the current law provides that $16,000 shall also cover 
incidental expenses. He seems to have left out that provision in rela- 
tion to the Cœur d' Aléne reservation. 

Mr. WELLBORN. It has no connection with this. 

Mr. RYAN. After the word ‘‘agencies,’’ in line 961, I move to in- 
sert: 

And pay the employés, including those for Cœur d’Aléne reservation.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will please send up his amend- 
ment, so that it may be read from the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That would seem to be proper. These Indians are 
civilized and self-supporting, and the amendment is in harmony with 
the other provisions. 

The amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


pare ad gente L An Sot ae 
r. WELLBORN. 
after dollars, in line 1011: 


lowing: 
Aud of this amount $1,500 may be used for 1 expenses of school 
superintendents and teachers in holding conferences 


built shall not exceed 

all usual and ided further, That the Secretary of 
and necessary rov 3 e o 

the Interior shall report annually, on or f 


ear, in what manner and for what the education fund 
gens TFC 


snahe and kion of eee so and their cost, as yee cost of re- 
rs, name of every teacher emp! and compensation allow e location 
of each school, and the average attendance at — school.” 8 


Mr. HOLMAN. T reserve the point of order on that amendment. 

Mr. SKINNER. I wish to state that really this amendment was 
originally a part of the bill as it was directed to be reported from the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, but somehow or other in revising the 
proof it was dropped out. 

Mr. PERKINS. Itis for the purpose of specifying how this money 
is to be expended. 

Mr. HOLMAN. In order to present my point of order, I ask that 
the pending proposition as it stands in the bill, that is, that the text and 
the amendment may be read together. 

I perceive a portion of the amendment is in the law of the present 
current year, and it may be when taken altogether that it constitutes 
the law for the present year. I am not able to say at present whether 
it does or not. 

The paragraph and the amendment were read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. i , the amendment as read appears to 
be a proviso to the present law. It makes an appropriation for the sup- 
port of the day and industrial schools, except as to the first clause, which 
proposes to appropriate $1,500 of the amount foraconference to be held 
by teachers of the Indian schools. That is not covered by the present 
law, and I take it for granted is subject to the point of order, asno such 
expenditure is provided for. I do not wish to make the point of order 
upon any portion of the amendment except the first clause of it, which 
is a new expenditure of money, and I am not able to perceive the exact 


purpose of it. 
The C Does the gentleman apply the point of order to 
the first clause of the bill which has been in this connection? 

Mr. HOLMAN. No; to the first clause of the amendment. 

Mr. PERKINS. I would like to say to the gentleman from Indiana 
that the t superintendent of Indian education thought it well to 
allow this $700,000 appropriated by this provision of the bill, to be 
used in part for having these consultations of superintendents or con- 
ferences with those in educational purposes in connection with 
the Indians, in order that they might be able to perfect and harmonize 
a system which would be uniform in its operations for all of the In- 
dians who are deriving benefit from these schools. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But it seems to me to be most incredible that such 
a conference is possible. These reservations, as a rule, are so remote 
from each other and the distances so great between them that it would 
ior be absolutely impracticable. You can not bring the teachers 

ogether. 

For instance, it is not less than 90 miles from Pine Ridge to Rosebud, 
and the distances between other agencies is equally great in many 
cases much greater, for the schools are scattered very wide apart from 
each other all over the country. 

Mr. PERKINS. It was not contemplated, however, that any one 
convention should be held at which all of these persons engaged in the 
education of the Indians should be assembled. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Baut no material number of them I think could be 
so assembled. 

Mr. PERKINS. And it was thought by the Committee on Indian 
Affairs that in this clause as it stands now there was authority for this 
contemplated convening of the teachers, all being for general educa- 
tional purposes; but yet in order that there might be no controversy 
as to the assembling of the superintendents for such purposes it was 
thonght better to make it clear and explicit in the bill itself. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Is my friend able to cite an example of where such 
an assembly could be held for such purpose? 

Mr. PERKINS. Why, here is the school at Carlisle, Pa., and one 
at Philadelphia, and one at Hampton, where a convention might easily 
be held, where the teachers could be brought together at very small ex- 
pense to the Government and very great benefit to the Indians. So 
also in-the Western territory there are a great many of these schools 
within a radius of two or three hundred miles which could be assem- 
bled er in convention and an institute could be held that would 
be a benefit to the system. As I have said, in order to make what we 
believe to be the law clear this has been inserted. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It seems to me to be entirely impracticable. Be- 
sides, thesimplesystem of education devised for the Indian children does 
not, in my opinion, inyolve any complicated details or methods sueh as 
are given to enlightened communities of people. It is not available for 
any good to them to spend money in that way, when, in the very nature 
of things, your educational influences, if exerted to the best advantage, 
must be in the Indian section of the country. I do not like to raise my 
voice against anything that promises a benefit to the Indians; but this, 
to say the least, is a very doubtful advantage. 

Mr. PERKINS. It does not increase the appropriation. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But whereit is proposed to make an expenditure de- 
signed, it seems to me, to remove the whole Indian system of education, 
which we now employ, from where it ought to be, right there upon the 
ground where they are to live, I think it is not only unwise but is calcu- 
lated to produce injurious effects. 

I take it fer granted, as to the point „f arder, that the law of the 
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present year, the current year, would be the law for the purposes of the 
rule touching the 0 hE of money. 

Mr. PERKINS. the Chair will observe the law as it is now, the 
existing law, I think he will find that this expenditure is already au- 
thorized; and hence we are not, in reference to this clause, authorizing 
anew departure or providing for it, We are somewhat limiting the 

iture that may be made by the superintendent of Indian educa- 
tion, and that is all. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Mr. Chairman, when the Indian appropriation 
bill was pending before the Committee of the Whole two years ago, I 
offered an amendment to this portion of the bill to define the duties 
and limit the powers or authority of the superintendent of the Indian 
schools, Wehad constituted a superintendent of Indian schools, and 
yet there was not a line of law upon our statute-books defining his 
powers, his duties, or his authority. I attempted by amendment to do 
that, but it was stricken out on the point of order, as is attempted 
here. We have a superintendent of Indian schools. The gentleman 
who has been filling that position, avery intelligent, capable gentleman, 
has just been transferred to another field of duty, and I hope the gen- 
tleman who follows him will be as much interested and earnest as Mr. 
Oberly has been; but what we ought to have is unity in this system of 
education. That can be accomplished without expenditure. We have 
no such thing as a system in our Indian schools. 

We have a number of Indian schools scattered here and there from 
ocean to ocean and from the Gulf to Canada, and yet there is no such 
thing as a system of schools. An agency school is a unit by itself, an 
in There is no correlation between them; there is no correlation 
between the different boarding schools; there is no correlation between 
the contract schools, the Lincoln and Carlisle schools. What we need 
is to bring these separate schools into unity, harmony, and contact, so 
that the teachers and agents connected with them can, by comparison 
of views in regard to their experience, devise the best system for them. 
I think the amendmentis not only in order, but that itis a most benefi- 
cent one that will work great good. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan know that at 
least 50 72 cent. of the large sum of money appropriated for the edu- 
cation of the Indians does not go to that purpose at all? There is so 
much machinery about it, such an army of pesson employed, as to ab- 
solutely exhaust the money that we intend for the benefit of Indian 
education. And you will find schools all over the West with a small 
number of children—ten, fifteen, or twenty—and with a gteat army of 
employés—teachers, assistant teachers, and others. It will be seen that 
we necessarily frame this appropriation bill in such a manner as to give 
unlimited latitude tothe superintendent. The gentleman now in that 
office is not only thoroughly competent for the position, but he has the 
welfare of these Indians very much at heart. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I understand that. 

Mr. HOLMAN. He is doing the best he can, but these schools are 
spread over such an extent of territory that he can not supervise all the 
persons interested in frittering away the money intended for the edu- 
cation of the Indians. I do not like, therefore, when a scheme comes 
up, still further to divert the sum appropriated for giving instruction 
in the simple rudiments of education. I feel it is simply taking that 
much more from the Indian children. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. The fault of the system is this: That while we 
have a superintendent of Indian schools it is impossible for him to su- 

tend them. They are scattered from ocean to ocean, through the 
ength and breadth of the land, and no superintendent can visit all 
these schools on all the reservations. But is it not possible the teach- 
ers can be brought together at some central points where-he can organ- 
ize a system? 

Mr. HOLMAN. My friend from Michigan favors a policy that pro- 
duces that result. He is in favor of the idea of extending schools to 
the seaboard and bringing to them children from beyond the Missis- 
sippi River. That, of course, renders it impossible that the services of 
one superintendent can amount to anything. You have brought the 
children from the proper place for their education and sent them to re- 
mote places where they can not be visited. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. They are the easiest of all, however, to be visited. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the Chair understand the point of order 
made by the gentleman from Indiana is insisted on ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir. 

TheCHAIRMAN. To the text of the bill as well as the amendment? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not insist on applying the point of order now 
to the text of the bill, for the reason that it is not only the present law 
but also provides a very proper division of the money proposed to be 
appropriated by the text of the bill. Asthe bill stands now the whole 
$700,000 are placed at the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior or 
the Commissioner of the Land Office, without any specification as to 
how the money shall be employed. This cures that to a very ex- 
tent, and I think it proper enough and do not make the point of order 
on that. And I do not see how the point of order ought to be pressed 
against the text of the bill; for however it may change existing law, 
it does not produce any injury. My point of order applies to the first 
clause of the amendment. 


XVIT——153 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair then understands the gentleman from 
Indiana to confine his point of order to the amendment of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. SKINNER]. 

Mr. HOLMAN. To the first clause of that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks the amendment is an inde- 
pendent proposition and must be treated as a whole. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ido not wish to make the point of order against 
the whole amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion, if the gentleman makes 
his point of order against the amendment of the gentleman from North 
Carolina, the amendment must be treated as a whole. But the gentle- 
man from North Carolina may, if he chooses, modify his amendment. 

Mr. SKINNER. I will modify it by leaving out the first clause, if 
the Chair rules the amendment out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair must hold that if a portion of the 
amendment is out of order the whole amendmentis. The Chair is 
clearly of opinion that a portion is out of order. That portion which 
limits the appropriation the Chair is not now required to pass upon. 
The Chair rilee the amendment out of order. 

Mr. SKINNER. I now submit the amendment with the fifteen- 
hundred-dollar clause stricken out. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the amendment which the gentleman from 
Indiana now presents intended as an amendment to that of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will first read the portion of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from North Carolina which he has now 
stricken out. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And of this amount $1,500 may be used for ee Se pean of school super- 
intendents and teachers in holding conferences with the superintendent of 
schools in relation to school matters, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Twenty-two thousand five hundred dollars of which shall be expended for the , 
support and education of one hundred and fifty Indian pupils at the Saint Igna- 
tius industrial boarding school on the Joko reservation in Montana Territory, 
at $150 each per year, $22,500. 

Mr. SKINNER. I have no objection personally to that amendment, 
although I have no authority to admit it. 

The question being taken on Mr. HOLMAN’s amendment, it was 

a and Mr. SKINNER’S amendment as thus amended was 

0 

r. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, the pending provision as now 
amended begins with these words: For support of Indian day and in- 
dustrial schools. I move to amend by ing out the words ‘‘ day 
and.“ In support of this proposition I wish to say a few words. 

It will be observed that there are already made in this bill many ap- 
propriations which must go to the support of day schools; that is to say, 
nearly all the specific appropriations in the preceding part of the bill 
will be expended in part in support of day schools. I do not see how 
this can be otherwise. Almost all these appropriations which are to be 
expended under treaty stipulations provide for the employment of a 
teacher, along with a b ith, Ke. Hence I say that all the way 
through the bill day schools are provided for. Now I think that as to 
5 of $700,000 the whole of it should be confined to in- 
dustrial boarding schools, which I think should be on the reservations, 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to oppose the amendment 
of the gentleman from Indiana. The specific appropriation for day 
schools outside of appropriations under treaty stipulations is a very 
small one. It amounted in the last bill, I believe, to only $44,000 in 
the te. This, as I understand, is simply for the support of day 
schools for those tribes, and upon those reservations as to which there 
are no treaty stipulations. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is not exactly the result, because there are 
day schools supported by that expenditure of $44,000 on almost all the 
reservations, 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Isuppose the amount which would be appropri- 
ated for day schools under this ‘‘ blanket’? clause, as we may call it, 
would not vary largely from the amount appropriated last year—abont 
$40,000. I think that while the day school is very much inferior in 
regard to its teaching and in regard to other characteristics to the 
boarding school, while it is less educational and civilizing in its effect, 
nevertheless we can plant day schools where we can not plant board- 
ing schools. Where we can not secure the larger and more beneficent 
form of education we can put out the little $500 school-house, with 
the little $500 teacher, if you please, and in this way we can reach a 
mass of ignorance and barbarism which can be reached in no other 
possible way. One of these schools, as is said by Miss Goodale in the 
article from which I read yesterday, is an object-lesson in civilization 
planted in the midst of the tribe, planted upon the reservation where 
every Indian father and mother can see it. The little white school- 
house, with its little belfry and bell, is an educating influence, teach- 
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ing not only the children, but Indian parents as well, the fandamental 
idea of education and civilization. I hope the Committee of the Whole 
will not vote to strike out the appropriation for these day schools, be- 
cause although they are not what we could wish them to be, they are 
very much better than nothing, and we owe it to these people that 
they should be continued. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think the expenditure of that $44,000 is without 
any good results. Where Indian teachers, trained at the institutions 
established for that purpose or educated at home, have been employed 
in the education of the Indian children I admit that there have been good 
results, and I would be perfectly willing that this $44,000 be expended 
in the employment of Indian teachers. 

Mr. LONG. Why, then, insist on the amendment? 

Mr. HOLMAN. What I object to is the expenditure of this money 
in the way in which it is now being expended. If it were provided 
that the teachers of these day schools should be only Indian teachers 
I would have no objection. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. That would give a field for the graduates of these 
different institutions. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not propose to press my motion. I withdraw 
it, and move to amend by inserting after the word in line 
1008, the words ‘‘on the reservation.” By way of comparison of the 
schools on the reservations with those off the reservations I wish to 
state that we have now in operation on thereservations boarding scliools 
to the number of SO, arpan zed and supported entirely by the Govern- 
ment; we have of ing schools on the reservations under contract 
13. In addition to those we have 6 boarding schools on reservations 
which are supported in part by the Government and in part by chari- 
table contributions, making the whole number of industrial boarding 
schools on the reservations 79. Now there is the source through which 
you will educate these Indians if you educate them at all. If you are 
to improve these tribes, whether the present generation or the next, it 
will be through these industrial boarding schools. 

1 UTCHEON. What schools would the gentleman's amendment 
cut off ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Noneatall. It would merely prevent the present 
system from becoming broader. Here is a new school going up in Colo- 
rado, a new school in Santa Fé, outside of the reservation; new schools 
are springing up all the time. This can hardly be otherwise, with sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars of expenditure and with a constant pres- 
sure on all hands to locate new institutions. We have nowseventy-nine 
of these boarding schools—very efficient schools—some of them model 
schools. While I have not visited those in the States, I undertake to 
say the schools onthe Pacific coast at Puyallup and on the Jocko reser- 
vation are schools which compare favorably with those in the States. I 
believe that no more orderly or admirably conducted schools can be 
found among the whites or Indians anywhere. These schools are worthy 
of encouragement no one çan doubt, for they are the source by which you 
are not only to educate the children of the Indians but to civilize and 
educate the Indians themselves. Besides, Mr. Chairman, they are con- 
nected with the labor in which these Indians are to engage hereafter. 
The same kind of agriculture and the same kind of labor are imposed 
as that which they will have to resort toin the future in the cultivation 
of their own lands. If the system of irrigation is used in the cultiva- 
tion of the soil when they are ready to engage in these industrial pursuits 
they will go to work having been accustomed to just that sort of labor. 

Mr. PERKINS. Isubmit the point of order that it is new legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman insist on his amendment? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have offered the amendment. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. What is the point of order? 

Mr. PERKINS. It is that it is new legislation. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think that point of order comes a little late, after 
the long discussion which has taken place on the amendment. 

Mr. WELLBORN. The gentleman did not give an opportunity to 
anybody to submit the point of order, as he held the floor all the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is inclined to believe that the point 
of order can not be made except in the first instance, and certainly it is 
not in order to submit the point after an extended debate has occurred 
upon it. 

Ir. HOLMAN. If it is now to be understood that after debate you 
can raise a point of order, then a new rule will have to be adopted in 
this House. ; 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is correct and the point of order 
comes too late. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The amendment is a limitation on the appropria- 
tion itself. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not hear the gentleman reserve 
the point of order. 

Mr. WELLBORN. But the gentleman did make it. 

Mr. PERKINS. The amendment has not been read yet from the 
Clerk’s desk. ‘The gentleman from Indiana said he would offer it, and 
then proceeded to discuss it. The Chair has not stated it to the House, 
nor has it been read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I offered it in the usual way. 

Mr. PERKINS. It has not been read from the desk, nor has it been 
stated to the House. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I said I would withdraw the first amendment and 
offer another. 

Mr. PERKINS. It is not before the House. 

Mr. STORM. I recollect 9 Le gentleman in e 

remarks, without si ing for objection, simply said, with- 
draw the amendment,” Ae went right on and said he proposed to 
offer an amendment after the word p he went right on and 
gave no opportunity for raising the point of order. 

Mr. PERKINS. It has not been read. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Isaid I offered it in the usual way. I did notsup- 
pose any more formal statement was necessary. The Chair will re- 
member how it was. 

Mr.SPRINGER. The point of order having been decided, I suppose 
we can goon. I call for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the first clause of Rule XVI, the Chair 
understands it has heretofore been held that unless an amendment has 
been read from the Clerk’s desk or stated by the Chair the point of order 
could not be properly considered as coming too late. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to be heard on the point of order. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that is the opinion of the 
former Speaker. The Chair will therefore hold that the point of order 
does not come too late. 

Mr. CANNON. I wishto hear the amendment read. 

The CHAIRMAN. It never has been read from the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. CANNON. Very well, then; let it be read from the Clerk’s desk 
now. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 1008, after the words “ educational purposes,” insert the words “ on the 
reservations.“ 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee rose informally; and Mr. DOCKERY having taken the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, by Mr. SYMP- 
SON, one of its clerks, announced thatthe Senate had passed bills of the 
3 titles; in which the concurrence of the House was requested, 
namely: 

A bill (S. 182) to provide for a commission on the subject of the alco- 
holic liquor traffic; and 

A bill (S. 1405) to provide for the study of the nature of alcoholic 
drinks and narcotics, and of their effects upon the human system, in 
connection with the several divisions of the subject of physiology and 
hygiene, by the pupils in the public schools of the Territories and of 
the District of Columbia, and in the Military and Naval Academies, 
and Indian and colored schools in the Territories of the United States. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, a word now upon the point of order. 
I hope the Chair will observe that the whole of this language embodied 
in this portion of the bill is new. No such p has been here- 
tofore employed nor has any portion of it been the law: 

For support of Indian day and industrial schools and for other educational 
purposes not hereinafter provided for, * * * $700,000. 

The first terms I have read are a part of the present law for the cur- 
rent year; that is, ‘‘for the support of the Indian day and industrial 
schools.“ 

Now, the question is, and that is the sole question presented here, 
whether you can impose a limitation upon expenditures of money to 
be appropriated under the existing rules of the House or not. Here it 
is proposed to limit this expenditure of money provided in this section 
of the bill to the Indian reservations, and not beyond. I repeat, then, 
the question is whether or not, under the existing rules of the House 
that control the committee, any limitations can be imposed. It seems 
to me, Mr. Chairman, that a mere statement of the case decides it, for 
I believe I have never known it to be held under any of the rules of the 
House that you can not limit bya proposition the expenditure of money; 
that is, that you can not limit the form or method of the expenditure 
of the money; and I am not aware that it has been held anywhere that 
such a limitation is not in order. It is but a limitation upon the ex- 
penditure of the money in this case, directing that it shall be expended 
on the reservations and not elsewhere. 

Mr. SOWDEN. Let me ask the gentleman a question, whether the 
limitation he would impose here would not abolish schools already in 
existence off the reservation? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I understand the apprehension of my friend from 
Pennsylvania, and I will state that this has nothing whatever to do 
with the gentleman’s schools in Pennsylvania or anywhere else. It 
does not touch a school east of the Mississippi River, but it is sought 
to prevent the abuse which has grown up out of the use of this fund, 
and to which I have had occasion heretofore to refer in my remarks 
upon this bill—— 

Mr. SKINNER. Does it not affect the Albuquerque school in Now 
Mexico? 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Or that at Chilocco? 

Mr. HOLMAN. No, sir. That is specially provided for, I believe. 

Mr. SKINNER. It is not. 


1886. 


Mr. PERKINS. Not in this bill. There is no specific appropriation 
here for the school at Albuquerque. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I took it for granted that as the Chilocco school was 
specifically provided for the Albuquerque school was also, th it is 
not necessarily one of the However, that is not for 
that is within the limits of a reservation. But as a matter of fact the 
Chilocco school is not embraced by any F provision. I repeat, 
however, that does not touch the case, for I myself as well as all other 
gentlemen would be interested in providing for the Chiloceo school ex- 
7 its best friends could wish it to be provided 


Mr. PERKINS. But the Chiloceo school is provided for in the bill, 
while the Albuquerque school is not. 

Mr. RYAN. And it is not on a reservation? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Well, it is right on the edge of a reservati 
it is a case which can be readily provided for in the bill if it sh 
affected by an mien provitan sai 

Mr. PERKINS. insist on the point of order. 

Mr. CANNON. I desire, „ to 
make a single remark in reference to it. I do not Mr. Chair- 
man, that the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana is subject to 
the point of order; and if it should be so held, that it is not subject to 
the point of order, it should be adopted, and if there be any oversight 
as to the Albuquerque school or otherwise 

The CHAIRMAN. TNA CREE WIE eee eee ee 
nois that the mind of the Chair is in the same condition as to the poi 
of order made upon this amendment as when the Chair decid the 
question a moment ago. The Chair is of opinion that it is not in order 
and is subject to the point of order of the gentleman from Kansas, The 
Chair, of course, however, will hear the gentleman if he desires to dis- 
cuss int tog iè proper tostato taat ho was of the sme opinion | shoul 
u subject. 

Ir. CANNON, I should like to be heard for a moment only. 

Mr. BEACH. I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BEACH. I desire to know whether the Chair has not already 
decided the point of order and so announced? 

The CHAIRMAN. But the Chair has stated his willingness to in- 
dulge gentlemen upon the point of order to see whether there can be a 


new 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the disorder of this committee has 
been such that no man upon the floor, sitting even where I do now, 
can tell what is taking paoe n the committee. When the Chair in- 
dicated that it had decided the point of order it was the first intimation 
I had of the decision. T failed to hear him, and I certainly should 
have desired to be heard for a minute or two on this point before its 
decision; and now, as the Chair has signified his willingness to indulge 
me for a moment, I wish to make a remark, namely, that so far as this 
section of the bill is concerned, commencing with line 1001 and ending 
with line 1011, no man can put his finger upon a provision of law any- 
where that authorizes it. And yet it does run in the different appro- 
priation bills. Now, if that bet true, that there is no general law au- 
thorizing any of these appropriations, then it expires with the close of 
this year unless the House makes some further provision for its con- 
tinuance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman from IIli- 
nois that the gentleman from Indiana made the point of order against 
the text of the bill to which he alludes some half an hour ago. He 
subsequently withdrew the point of order, and since then the text has 
been amended, so that now any point of order which the gentleman may 
contemplate to the text of the bill could not be entertained. 

ANNON. Iamawareof that, but the very statement of the 

ition shows, in my opinion, the amendment of the gentleman from 

Indiana is in order for this reason, that here is an appropriation which 

is made without any general law, and if we are making an ap 

tion without any general law it is in order to determine how ap- 
propriation shall or shall not be expended. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I desire to offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. As I understand, the bill has been read to the close of line 
1011. I offer the amendment to go in at the close of that line. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of line 1011 add: 


and 
d be 


fth ropriated b; shall 
8 or support of Indian 5 children — 
DAE verno without the free and unconstrained 
eee of their parents, or those standing in that relation to them by their tribal 
85 PERKINS. I reserve the point of order on that amendment. 
Mr. HISCOCK. I would like to hear the point of order stated. 
Mr. PERKINS. The point of order is that the amendment is new 


legislation. 

Mr. HISCOCK. It is not new legislation. It simply tells how the 
money shall be expended. 

Mr. PERKINS. It is imposing restriction and limitation not in 


keeping with existing law. 
Mr. HISCOCK. There is no existing 355 on the subject. You have 
a provision which appropriates a certain sum of money, and this simply 
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Mr. PERKINS. The appropriation bill of N 
3 on this subject. 

Mr. HISCOCK. The appropriation bill of last year expires with the 
current year I desire to say further, it has been always that any 
provision was amendable by placing upon it a limitation as to how the 
ord ree be expended cad providing the channels through which 
it 

Mr. RYAN. I suggest to the gentleman to leave out the words and 
unconstrained.’? 


Mr. HISCOCK. I agree to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion that as modified the 
amendment is in order. It is a limitation on expending the money ap- 
propriated, which the Chair is of opinion is in order. 

Mr. HISCOCK. ‘The reason I offer this amendment is on account of 
the assertions that have been made on this floor by gentlemen that 
these Indian children are kidnaped; that they are forced, by the threat 
of starvation, from their tribal relations; that in inclement seasons of 
the year, under duress exercised over their parents or those standing in 

pit porosia PO ADETA, May KTO SAEN IOD Veir D and carried away. 
I offer this amendment to provide against that. 

I assume that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN ] and others 
would not have deliberately made these charges upon this floor unless 
they are true. 1121270ͤ ] „wü 8 
that this is the way to humanize the Indian, to elevate the Indian, by 
trampling down the relations existing between parent and child, If 
they are to be educated, educate them upon their reservations. If 

rare willing to leave their reservations, and if their parents are 

they should leave their reservations, then I am willing they 

pd But I am unwilling, I can hardly believe there is a mem- 

ber of committee who is willing, that by force, by fraud, by coer- 

cion, by threat of starvation these children should be taken from their 

reservations and carried away from their parents. I hope the amend- 
ment will be 

Mr. P I have no authority from the committee to accep 
the amendment. e tele Pcs ai: . 


= committee to ye 
Mr. HISCOCK. the amendment be again read to show what 
words have been stricken out. 

The amendment was again read asmodified by striking out the words 
“and unconstrained.” 

Mr. REAGAN. Iwill vote for the amendment as an expression of 
opinion; that is all I understand it to be. There is no penalty to be 
enforced by it. 

— amendment was adopted. 

Mr. HISCOCK. AsI 5 it, my amendment covers all the 
money ap ted by this bill. 

Mr. C. ON. Let it be read again. 

anny CHAIRMAN. The amendment comes in after the amendment 

of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SKINNER]. 
onthe Clee Cantina + to read the amendment, as follows: 

Always provided that no part of the money appropriated by this act shall be 
expended, 

Mr. HISCOCK. That is right. Inowoffer another amendment. If 
it is considered subject to the point of order, I hope the point of order 
will not be insisted upon. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Any person who shall remove an Indian child from —.— or ee reservation 
without such rf... eae re amma unished by a 
fine not ex 5 8100 or by imprisonment not 3 thirty days 2 a 15 ifa an 
officer or agent of the Government, shall be dismissed from 

Mr. HISCOCK. VV that 
amendment. 

Mr. PERKINS, I make the point of order that it is new legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

I paragra; . 

— of said sunt of $1000 shall bo expended . 

bey Indian fai . — 
— at Albuquerque.“ r T 
one STORM. I make the point of order on that that it is new leg- 

tion. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is simply a limitation on the expenditure of the 
money. 

— CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion that the amendment is in 
order. 

Mr. STORM. I desire to hear the amendment read again. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to state that this provision 
does not affect the existing schools east of the Mississippi; it simply 
— to prevent the establishment of any more. 

. Is the Forest Grove school in Oregon on the res- 
ervation 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is provided for separately. 
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Mr. STORM. The intention of the tleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Houtman] may be as he states, but, for the life of me, I can not under- 
stand that the amendment does not mean otherwise. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is the intention of the proposition. If the 
gentleman can show otherwise, I will modify it. 

The question was taken on the amendment offered by Mr. HOLMAN; 
and there were—ayes 33, noes 73. 

Mr, HOLMAN. No quorum has voted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] 
makes the point that no quorum has voted. The Chair appoints the 
gentleman from Indiana, Mr. HoLMAN, and the gentleman from Kan- 
sas, Mr. PERKINS, to act as tellers. 

The tellers reported—ayes 41, noes 98. { 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I do not insist on a further call. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For support of Indian industrial school at Carlisle, Pa., and for transportation 
of Indian pupils to and from said school, $80,000; and said sum shall be dis- 
bursed upon the basis of an allowance not exceeding $167, exclusive of trans- 
portation, for the support and education of each pupil actually maintained in and 
seppa and educated at said school; but actual cost of transportation and 
0 expenses of such pupils as are sent out of said school among farmers for 
support and education may be disbursed from said funds; for annual allowance 
8 H. Pratt while in charge of said Indian industrial school $1,000; in 
au, . 


Mr. PEEL. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on that paragraph 
that it contains new legislation. It provides for an officer, the super- 
intendent of the school, as well as providing hissalary. The office does 
not exist by law otherwise than in the appropriation bill of last year, 
which will expire on the 30th of June at the time when this bill will 
take effect. 

Mr. RANDALL. I will inquire of the gentleman whether he applies 
his point of order to the entire paragraph, or only to the part in which 
Captain Pratt is mentioned by name? 

Mr. PEEL. T apply it, Mr. Chairman, not so much to the provision 
for the salary as to specifying this officer by name; not that I have any 
objection at all to Captain Pratt, but I think this is a vicious practice, 
and one which would destroy the very purpose of the new rule. If a 
provision of this kind can be continued in a general api xpos bill 
simply because it is found in the appropriation bill for the preceding 
fiscal year, on the same principle we might go back and take up every 
solitary item that is in the appropriation bill of last year and incor- 
porate it in this one. My point of order is directed to the fact that this 
paragraph creates an office and makes this officer superintendent of 
this school without his being appointed by the authority authorized by 
law to make such appointments. It takes the appointment out of the 
hands of the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs and makes it by law in a general appropriation bill. I think 
such legislation is vicious in principle. 

Mr. STORM. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on the point of 
order. If this were the first time that the name of Captain Pratt had 
appeared in an appropriation bill in this way I would agree that it had 
no place here, but it has been in every appropriation bill since 1881, 
and there is some motive back of this action which prompts the at- 
tempt to strike down this gentleman at this time and in this way. I 
do not accuse the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. PEEL] of sharing in 
that spirit, but I understand the opposition to Captain Pratt is inspired 
by some one in the Indian Office, and I have only to say that when it 
is attempted in this way to strike down one who has done more for the 
cause of Indian education than any other man in this country, one who 
is not only a brave soldier but a skilled educator of the Indian, a pio- 
neer in the cause of Indian education, it will be ill appreciated by the 
friends of Captain Pratt throughout the whole country, and I beg of 
my friend from Arkansas [Mr. PEEL] not to make this point now in 
order to gratify the spleen or the vanity of some one who perhaps fan- 
cies that he has not been fairly treated by Captain Pratt. It is most 
unfortunate that four appropriation bills have passed this House with 
Captain Pratt’s name in and now for the first time it is found to bea 
mistake. 

Mr. PEEL. Mr. Chairman, I assure my colleague on the committee 
that I have no such feeling at all myself. It is principle that Iam 
working for. I think Iam right, and therefore 1 must insist on the 
point of order. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a word upon this point 
of order. This very provision in reference to Captain Pratt is in the 
last appropriation bill. If it is to be held that this is not in continua- 
tion of existing appropriation, then I submit that over half the items 
in this appropriation bill would be amenable to the same objection and 
might be stricken out on the same point of order. 

TheC Ik this were offered as a new proposition oramend- 
ment to this bill the Chair would unquestionably rule it out of order. 
But the Chair finds a similar provision in the law for the currentyear, 
and therefore the Chair is in doubt as to whether this would not fall 
within the rule that where an app iation is in continuation of an ap- 

ropriation for a public object * it may be held to be 
in order. The Chair very much doubts whether this is not such an ap- 
propriation, and for that reason the Chair prefers to submit the ques- 
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tion for the determination of the committee, in accordance with the 
pee ents heretofore established as to doubtful and important questions 
of order. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, this is a question springing up at 
the very threshold of the application of the new rule; and inquiry 
arises at once whether the rule, in referring to ‘‘existing law,” means 
a permanent enactment of Congress or a temporary appropriation. 

Mr. LONG. Whatis the difference? 

Mr. HOLMAN. One is simply a law of appropriation, the other is 
a permanent enactment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will submit to the Committee of the 
Whole the question whether the point of order made by the gentleman 
from Kansas is well taken. 

Mr. LONG. An appropriation act is a law; and if that object has 
been previously authorized by a law, whether in the form of an appro- 
priation for a single year or a permanent law extending over many 
years, it comes within the rule as having been previously authorized. 

The CHAIRMAN. In reply to the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lone] the Chair would say that the bill passed last 
year, known as the current appropriation bill, expires on the 30th of 
June next. 

Mr. LONG. Still this is authorized by that law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has grave doubts on that question, 
and desires to submit it to the committee. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I ask to be heard for a moment on the point of order. 
I agree with the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] in thinking 
that this is avery important question and one which ought not to be 
passed over lightly. We are now beginning to operate under the new 
rule; but while this is true, the phrase changing existing law’’ has 
had a fixed significance in this House for the last ten years without any 
variation so far as I know. The object of the provision was to prevent 
any committee on appropriations from reporting in any gen appro- 
priation bill a proposition for which there was not specific authority in 
the terms of a statute. For instance, you provide from year to yearin 
a general appropriation bill for the officers of the Navy. The provision 
of existing law under which you do this is the law organizing the Navy, 
creating the offices, prescribing the salaries. If you adopt the other con- 
struction, that because there been an appropriation in the previous 
bill, upon which no point of order was raised, you therefore have exist- 
ing law as authority for a new appropriation, then there is hardly any- 
thing that is not in order on an appropriation bill. 

Take for instance your sundry civil appropriation bill, containing 
miscellaneous items that vary from year to year, embracing one year 
some matters and another year other matters. On that bill items are 
sometimes admitted upon which no question of order is raised because 
the necessity of the appropriation induces acquiescence on the part of 
the House. But because we have provided one ag fora given item in 
an appropriation bill gentlemen can not undertake to say that Congress 
has provided for that as a permanent service. 

When the Committee on Appropriations by the rule are required to 
confine theirappropriations to the provisions of existing law, the intent, 
as I understand, is that they shall provide for a service that has been 
contemplated by statute. They simply provide the means for the ex- 
ecution of a general law. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That expresses it exactly. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Now, it is proposed to insert in this bill a provision 
to pay a certainsum toagiven officerby name. Appropriations of this 
character have been admitted on some occasions by unanimous consent 
when they had reference to employés of this House; but I do not think 
anybody has ever entertained the idea that such appropriations were in 
order. They have never been so held when the question has been 
raised, though I have known several instances where the question was 
es and subsequently withdrawn out of kindly feeling to our em- 
ployés. 

Mr. WELLBORN. Does the gentleman mean to say that such an 
appropriation has been held out of order where the employé had been 
named in a preceding bill? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Yes, sir, identically that case, where he had been 
named in a p ing bill. 

Why, sir, this bill relates to the next fiscal year. The bill to which 
reference has been made provides merely for the current year, and no 
more; in doing that, it exhausts itself. Mr. Chairman, I do trust that 
we shall not put upon our rule a construction which will overturn the 
significance heretofore uniformly given to the terms of the rule by all 
the rulings made from that chair. 

Mr. WELLBORN. Does the gentleman say that this proposition 
changes existing law ? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I do, most emphatically. 

Mr. WELLBORN. Whatis the existing law? 

Mr. BLOUNT. If there is no law for it, you are putting it there in 
violation of law. 

Mr. WELLBORN. Will the gentleman answer my question; What 
is the existing law? : 

Mr. BLOUNT. If there is no authority for this particular service, 
then you have no right to insert it in the bill at all; it is new legisla- 
tion. : 
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Mr. WELLBORN. There is already existing law for the payment 
to this man by name. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman says that there is existing law to 
pay Captain Pratt by name. 

Mr. LLBORN. There has been for four successive years. 

Mr. BLOUNT. But each different time it has been placed on an 
appropriation bill, and would have been subject to a point of order. 
That does not make a general law on the subject. 

į 585 LONG. Has not this expenditure been ‘‘ previously authorized 
y law?” 

at 0 BLOUNT. Why, Mr. Chairman, that is simply dallying with 
wo 

Mr. LONG. Those are the words of the rule. 

Mr. BLOUNT. They have never been held in any such narrow sense 
as that. Because you have once gotten through an illegal appropria- 
tion in a general appropriation bill and nobody has e any question 
of order upon it, is it to be maintained that the general law is 
and that you can do the same unlawful thing ever afterward? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I understand that there has 
been an appropriation of this kind made annually for four successive 
years. 

Several MEMBERS. Yes. S 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Then the question is whether 
the term existing law“ in this rule means a continuing law, a law 
which by its own force continues to operate, or whether it means a mere 
temporary allowance for a single year. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The law creating the service is to be taken as a guide 
by Cona in making the appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time has arrived when the question should 
be submitted to the committee. 

Mr. RANDALL, This point of order reaches farther than members 
are aware of, andit is one which may come up upon every appropria- 
tion bill. It may be the means of increasing largely the expenses o 
the Government, Therefore those who wish to examine it in allits 
bearings should have the opportunity to do so carefully and with suf- 
ficient time. I therefore ask the gentleman from Texas will make the 
motion to rise and give us the opportunity we ought to have to con- 
sider the point of order. 

A MEMBER. Will the gentleman go on with the bill to-morrow? 

Mr. RANDALL, Yes; I am willing to take it up to-morrow, so far 
as my vote is concerned. 

Mr. WELLBORN. It had been my hope to finish this bill this even- 
ing and I so told numerous parties who were waiting in that expecta- 
tion, but when I am appealed to to allow opportunity to investigate a 
point of order I do not think it would be right or proper for me to re- 
sist such appeal. I therefore move the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and, Mr. SPRINGER having resumed 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. TOWNSHEND reported that the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union had, accord- 
ing to order, had under consideration the bill (H. R. 5543) making ap- 
propriations for the current and contingent expenses of the Indian De- 
pactment and for falfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian 
tribes for the year ending June 30, 1887, and for other purposes, and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

Mr. FORAN, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of absence for 
one week, on account of important business. 

And then, on motion of Mr. BLAND (at 5 o’clock and 55 minutes p. 
m.), the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of John E. Tebrey; of John R. Darne, 
of Fairfax County; of William Hough; of J. B. Beans, of Loudoun 
County, and of Mrs. Ruth Formshil, widow of John Formshil, deceased, 
of Alexandria County, Virginia, asking that their several war claims be 
referred to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, papers in the case of Sarah Combs, deceased—to the same com- 
mittee. 

By Mr. BARNES: Petition of H. D. Leitner, for pay as postmaster 
under act of March 3, 1883—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. i 

By Mr. BAYNE: Resolutions of the executive board of Assembly 
1620, Knights of Labor, of Pittsburgh, Pa., requesting the defeat of 
House bills 265 and 1003, relating to pilots and pilotage—to the Select 
Committee on American Ship-building and Ship-owning Interests. 

By Mr. C. E. BROWN: Papers in the claim of Thomas Matthews and 
others—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. W. W. BROWN: Memorial of the Williamsport (Pa.) Board 
of Trade, protesting against the passage of any law reducing duties on 
lumber—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUCK: Memorial of certain Knights of Labor, concerning 
appropriations—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 


By Mr. CLARDY: Resolution of the president and directors of the 
Saint Louis public schools, in Missouri, in favor of the passage of the 
Blair bill—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. COX: Petition of George L. Tounofski and 19 others, citizens 
of Wake County, North Carolina, asking the opening of Indian Terri- 
tory—to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: Petition of citizens of New York, against in- 
creasing postage on fourth-class matter—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of Watson B. Kelly and 69 others, citizens 
of Harwick, Mass., owners and masters of sailing vessels, asking for the 
3 of a law allowing masters and mates of sailing vessels to be 

icensed as pilots—to the Select Committee on American Ship-building 
and Ship-owning Interests. 

Also, petition of Harvey S. Cook and 78 others, in favor of the estab- 
lishment of telephonic communication between life-saving stations on 
Cape Cod, usetts—to Committee on Commerce. 

Also, petition of J. E. Crowell and 213 others, for the same—to the 
same committee. 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Petition of T. L. Fritch & Bros., of Mertz- 
town, and of W. H. Reinoche, of Reading, Pa., for the Arthur Kill 
bridge—to the same committee. 

Also, memorial of G. B. Hotchkin praying for pension to H. 8. Gaul— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FREDERICK: Petition of citizens of La Porte City, Black 
Hawk County, Iowa, asking the change ofthe boundaries of judicial dis- 
tricts of Iowa—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of vinegar manufacturers, 9 against the passage 
of House bill 3973 —to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GUENTHER: Petition of Christian women of Green Lake 
County, Wisconsin, asking for an amendment to the Constitution pro- 
hibiting the disfranchisement of any citizen on the ground of sex—to 


f | the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. HALL: Memorial of the General Assembly of Iowa for the 
establishment of a branch of the soldiers’ home for the Northwest in 
the State of Iowa—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HALSELL: Memorial of the Local Assembly 3893, Knights 
of Labor, of Central City, Ky., for the construction of public works, 
Hennepin Canal, &c.—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. HERMAN: Petition and papers to accompany House bill 
6273—to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. HIESTAND: Petition of the Lancaster Association of Pris- 
oners of War,’’ in favor of pensioning prisoners of war—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petition of 430 commercial travelers assembled at 
Syracuse convention, January, 1886, to abolish license fees—to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. J. H. JONES: Petition of citizens of Wilberger County, 
Texas, for sufficient appropriation to secure deep water at Galveston, 
Tex.—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the Knights of Labor of Galveston, Tex., favor- 
ing the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

y Mr. LIBBEY: Petition of the Soldiers and Citizens’ National 
League, in favor of pensioning all honorably-discharged soldiers and 
sailors of the late war—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McMILLIN: Petition of John R. Dunn and others, for pen- 
sioning John M. Gilbert, of De Kalb County, Tennessee—to the same 
committee. > 

By Mr. MOFFATT: Papers in the claim of Thomas Chambers—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O'DONNELL: Petition of 147 citizens of Leslie, Rives, and 
Jackson, Mich., praying, for the enactment of a law putting oleomar- 
garine, butterine, and all imitations of butter under the control of the 
internal-revenue department, with a tax sufficient to defray the ex- 
penses of enforcing the law—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CHARLES O’NEILL: Petition of James Peak, asking for a 
pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Resolutions of Board of Trade of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., relating to public building at that city—to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. PETERS: Petition of William J. Wood, for special-act pen- 
sion—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. PRICE: Memorial of the mayor and board of aldermen of 
Manitowoc, for the improvement of that harbor—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the local assembly of Knights of Labor, Ean Clair, 
Wis., for liberal expenditures of public money in internal improve- 
ments—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. : 

Also, memorial of savings banks, favoring suspension of silver coin- 
age—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. ROCKWELL: Petition of Local Assembly, Knights of Labor, 
of Springfield, Mass., that the annual appropriation for manufacture of 
arms be the same as usual—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SAWYER: Petitionof Samuel Parker and many others, ask- 
ing that manufacturers alone be liable for royalties and infringements 
of patents—to the Committee on Patents. 
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By Mr.SAYERS: Memorial of Knights of Labor, ere SCE 
favoring the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways and 

By Mr. SCRANTON: Petition of members of Pike County bar, Penn- 
sylvania, for passage of House bill 2124 to alter the judicial districts 
of Pennsylvania—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPOONER: Petition of Alphonse O. Drake, of Company E, 
Second Regiment Rhode Island Volunteers, for invalid pension—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEELE: Petition of William Tibbits and 30 others, of 
Trask, Ind., asking for free coinage of silver—to the Committee on 
$ Eaa Hy ights, and Measures. 

By Mr. HENSON: Petition of 69 citizens of Marathon, Wis., 
favoring the free coinage of silver—to the same committee. 

Also, memorial of Local Assembly No. 4254, city of Marinette, Wis., 
favoring the construction of the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on 
Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. E. F. STONE: Petition of Knights of Labor of Gloucester, 
Mass., for the Hennepin Canal—to the same committee. 

By Mr. TAULBEE: Protest of citizens of Perry County, Kentucky, 
against passage of a bankrupt law—to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

By Mr. E. B. TAYLOR: Memorial of the Knightsof Labor of Kent, 
Ohio, in favor of the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways 
and Canals. 

By Mr. WAIT: Resolution of the General Assembly of Connecticut, 
asking that back pension be granted to Mrs. Betsey A. Mower, widow 
of Maj. Gen. Joseph A. Mower—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, memorial of Knights of Labor of Lodge 4116, at Colchester, 
Conn., for an appropriation for construction of the Hennepin Canal— 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. MILO WHITE: Affidavitand statement of citizensin behalf 
of George Chambers, for a pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, papers relating to pension of Mrs. Barbara Frichs—to the same 
committee. 


The following petitions, praying Co to place the coinage of silver 
upon an equality with gold; that there be issued coin certificates of one, 
two, and five dollars, the same being made a legal tender; that one and 
two dollar legal-tender notes be issued, and that the public debt be paid 
as rapidly as possible by applying for oe poe the idle surplus now 
in the Treasury, were presented and severally referred to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures: 

By Mr. McCOMAS: Of 27 citizens of Franklin, Md. 

By Mr. NEAL: Of citizens of Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The following petitions, praying Congress for the enactment of a law 
requiring scientific temperance instruction in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, in the Territories, and in the Military and Naval 
Academies, the Indian and colored schools supported wholly or in part 
by money from the national Treasury, were presented and severally 
referred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. BAYNE: Of citizens of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. J. M. CAMPBELL: Of citizens of Bedford County, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

By Mr. CONGER: Of citizensof Adair and Madison Counties, Iowa. 

By Mr. DAVIS: Of citizens of Dukes and Bristol Counties, Massa- 
chusetts. 

By Mr. HIRES: Of citizens of Cape May, Gloucester, and Salem 
Counties, New Jersey. 

By Mr. JACKSON: Of citizens of Washington and Lawrence Coun- 
ties, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. SAWYER: Of citizens of Genesee and other counties, New 
York. 

By Mr. SENEY: Of John D, Sears and others, of Ohio. 

By Mr. WEBER: Of citizens of Sanborn, Niagara County, New York. 


SENATE. 


FRIDAY, March 19, 1886. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


DUTIES OF TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the action of the 
House of Representatives non-concurring in the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 5544) to amend section 304 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. MORRILL. I move that the Senate insist upon its amendments 
disagreed to by the House of Representatives and agree to the confer- 
ence asked by the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


By unanimous consent the President pro tempore was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate, and Mr. MORRILL, Mr, 
ALLISON, and Mr. VOORHEES were appointed. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT 105 tempore laid before the Senatea communication 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Su- 
pervising Architect of the Treasury in regard to the proposed extension 
of the court-house building in Brooklyn, N. Y., and the purchase of 
additional land for that purpose; which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grou , and 
ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Supervising Architect 
of the Treasury as tothe advisability of in ing the limit of the cost 
of the public building at Hannibal, Mo., from $93,000 to $130,000; 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a joint resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Connecticut; which was read, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, as follows: 

State of Connecticut, January session, 1886, 
House joint resolution No. 79, commending the application of Mrs, Betsey A. 
Mower for allowance of back pension. 

Resolved by this Assembly, That recognizing the eminent services rendered to 
the Union cause during the war of the re on by the late Maj, Gen. Joseph A, 
Mower, we co! to the Congress of the United States the lication of his 
widow, Mrs. Betsey A. Mower, for allowance of back on, eving thatthe 
granting of the same would be a simple act of justice to the family of one of the 
most gallant and distinguished of the volunteer officers of the Union Army. 


ved, That the secretary of state be, and hereby is, requested to forward a 


copy of the foregoing resolution tothe pronaing officers of the Senate and House 
md 8 ae and to each of the Senators and Representatives in Congress 
from this 4 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
Office of Secretary of State, ss: 

I, Charles A. Russell, secretary of the said State of Connecticut, and keeper of 
the seal thereof, and of the ori record of the acts and resolutions of the 
General Assembly of said State, do hereby certify that I have a th 
nexed copy of the resolution commending the application of Mrs. Betsey A. 
Mower for allowance of back pension with the original records of the same now 
remaining in this office, and have found the said copy to be a correct transcript 
thereof and of the whole of said original. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of 
said State at Hartford this 17th day of March, 1586. 

[SEAL] CHARLES A. RUSSELL, 

' Secretary of State, 

Mr. SAWYER presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., praying for the construction by the Government of the Hen- 
nepin Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. SEWELL presented a resolution adopted by Vineland (New Jer- 
sey) Grange No. 11, remonstrating against the passage of the bill pro- 
posing to increase the postage on fourth-class mail matter; which was 
referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Warren County, 
New Jersey, praying for the opening of the Oklahoma lands in the In- 
dian Territory to settlement; which was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Knights of Labor of 
Phillipsburg, N. J., favoring the construction by the Government of the 
Hennepin Canal; which were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MAXEY presented petitions of Knights of Labor of Austin and 
Marshal, in the State of Texas, praying for the construction by the Gov- 
ernment of the Hennepin Canal; which were referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

Mr. MAXEY. I presenta petition of various citizens of Wood County, 
Texas, addressesed to the Senators and Representatives from the State 
of Texas, but evidently designed as a petition to Congress, praying that 
an appropriation be made for the improvement of Galveston Harbor. I 
move its reference to the Committee on Commerce, 

The motion was to. 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Lincolnville, 
Me., and a petition of Local Assemby No. 4639, Knights of Labor of 
Maine, praying that liberal appropriations be made for works of inter- 
nal improvement, and especially for the construction by the Government 
of the Hennepin Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Com- 


merce. 

Mr. BLACKBURN presented a joint resolution of the Legislature of 
Kentucky, favoring an appropriation for the improvement of the nay- 
igation of the Licking River; which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky, favoring the passage of a bill preventing the retirement of Rear- 
Admiral James E. Jouett, United States Navy; which was referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Kentucky, praying for the 
passage of a bill for the restoration of wages at the Government Print- 
ing Office to a certain former rate; which was referred to the Commit- 
tec on Printing. 

Mr. HARRIS presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Tracy City, 
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Grundy County, Tennessee, and a petition of Knights of Labor of Camp- 
bell County, Tennessee, praying that liberal appropriations be made for 
works of internal improvement, and especially for the constraction by 
the Government of the Hennepin Canal; which were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. COLQUITT. I present a petition praying for the favorable action 
of the Congress of the United States upon the bill to prohibit the sale of 
liquor within 1 mile of the Soldiers’ Home grounds. The petition is 
signed by the Board of Commissioners, by General Sheridan, by the Ad- 
jutant-General, by the Surgeon-General, te General Hunt, the governor 
of the Soldiers’ Home, and other officers of rank and eminence, and by 
five hundred and odd citizens living within the territory marked outin 
the bill. I move that the petition be referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

The motion was a to. 

Mr. WILSON, of Maryland, presented a joint resolution of the Leg- 
islature of Maryland; which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, and ordered to be printed in the REcoRD, as follows: 

Joint resolution uesting Congress to appropriate — to Dela make a contin- 


uous 33 m Chincoteague Bay, ware Bay, at or 
near Lewes, De 


Whereas by an 5 of the Congress of the United States, passed July 5, 1884, a 
survey has been made under the direction of the War of the United 
d both Bay, Delaware, sam Ohta 
8 Bays, Maryland, with a view to ſorm a continuous inland navigation from 
neoteague Bay, in es tothe Delaware 2 Ss at or near 5 DeL, —.— 
a report most favorable in its showing the importance 
of the work, = the small amount of money necessary to — 1 heel has 5 — 
submitted to the Secretary of War by the engineers in charge; and 
Whereas the 3 of this core. work to a large number of the peo- 


ple of this State is apparent: Therefore, 
Beit . Maryland, That the Senators and Rep- 
of the United States be, and the 


resentatives from this State in the 
are hereby; urgently requested to nse all honorable means to obtainan 
ation from Congress to prosecute said work to a N 


Mr. COCKRELL. I present a petition of 7 clergymen, 10 physicians, 
6 lawyers, 15 teachers, 54 business men, and 9 officers of —. 
and other societies, of Bates and Vernon Counties, in the State of Mis- 
souri, praying for the enactment by Congress of a law requiring scien- 
tific temperance instruction in the public schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia, in the Territories, and in the Military and Naval Academies, and 
the Indian and colored schools supported wholly or in part by money 

from the national Treasury. As the bill has already passed the Senate, 
I move that the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was a to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I present a petition that was sent to my colleague 
[Mr. Vest], who is necessarily detained from the Senate by reason of 
illness. It is a petition of Knights of Labor of Kirksville, Mo., pray- 
ing that liberal appropriations be made for the construction of works of 
internal improvements, and for the construction of the Henne- 
pin Canal. I move that the petition be referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

The motion was 

Mr. PLATT presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Colchester, 
Conn., praying for the construction by the Government of the Hennepin 
Canal; 1 referred 1 the 5 on Commeree. 

Mr. MoM N presented a petition of 4 clergymen, 5 ph 
3 lawyers, 20 teachers, 67 business men, and 12 officers of Seer 
and other societies of Rice and ‘Goodhue Counties, Minnesota, praying 
for the enactment of a law requiring scientific temperance instruction 
e o under Federal jurisdiction; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. CAMERON presented a petition of Knights of Labor of McKean, 

raying for the construction by the Government of the Hennepin 
Gal which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of 55 citizens of Cochranville, Pa., pray- 
ing for the prohibition of the manufacture and sale of all alcoholie bev- 
erages in the District Columbia; which was referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Sons of Veterans of Beaver 
Falls, Pa., varie the passage of an act granting a ion to Eliza- 
beth Sirw ell, widow of Col. William Sirwell, late colonel of the Sev- 
enty-eighth Pennsylvania Volunteers; which was referred to the Com- 

‚mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I present the petition of 150 settlers on the 
Des Moines River lands, praying for the passage over the veto of the 
President of the bill recently passed by both Houses and vetoed by the 
President to quiet title of settlers on the Des Moines River lands. The 
petition is brief, and I ask that it may be printed in the RECORD with- 
out the names and without being read. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives 
a the United States in Congress assembled : 


We, the undersigned, citizens and settlers upon Des Moines River lan — 
Des Moines Valley and State of Iowa, hereby very respectfully and earn 


honorable body to take into consideration once more the settlers’ 
President. 


tition your 
bill, aed pause Uae same Oven the velo of the 
Our reasons for petitioning thus are these: W 6 that the President, in 
. just and 8 


it has . rope 
tribunal; and te 80 Aen deprived us of our . and allowed ouri 


es 
to remain in jeopardy an ourselves a rey to la And 
by so —" he has tacitly sustained j river-land 8 to ry —.— perse- 
— driving us from our homes. For further cause, we wish to say that 

ands were settled in Goon a faith by us, believing them to be Government 
langs; ; and resting upon that belief, the settlers heres built up homes after years 
m, until now all that they have are on these lands. Having confi- 
i apera in the rectitude of our purpose, the justice and righteousness of 
our cause, we believe that should our case come before the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the manner by the settlers’ bill, the true facts will be 


brought to the dark clouds removed our homes, while the rightful 
owners ve possession of their own. For the granting of this petition we 
most humbly pray. 


Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I also present the petition of 450 citizens 
of Webster County, Iowa, praying for the passage of the bill to quiet 
title of settlers on the Des Moines River lands, which was passed by 
both Houses and vetoed by the President. I move that this petition be 
printed, without the names, in the RECORD. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table and to be printedin the 
RECORD, as follows : 

To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States: 
The undersigned, citizens of Webster County, Iowa, believing that the meas- 


ure recently ae by your honorable bodies to quiet title of settlers on the 
lands is a just one and should become a law, and believing 


the President's veto of oe bill was made vig ky scien’ of itstrue 
merits, after an y 3 ion of the in relation to this 
questi ies that you will pass this 


versy, ofover thirty years! duration, may be brought toa finaltermination. And 


your petitioners ever pray. 
Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, presented a petition of 22 clergymen, 16 phy- 
sicians, 9 lawyers, 80 teachers, 168 business men, and 45 officers of tem- 
and other societies of Davis, Wapello, Monroe, and Mahaska 
. Iowa, praying for the enactment of a law requiring scientific 
temperance instruction in schools under Federal jurisdiction; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Honey Creek ( Towa) monthly 
meeting of Friends, praying for the passage of Senate bill 355, to pro- 
mote peace among nations, for the creation of a tribunal for interna- 
tional arbitration, and for other purposes; which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I present a petition of mail-carriers of Lincoln, 
Nebr., which is informally addressed to the Senators from Nebraska, 
but evidently intended for the Senate, praying for the passage of a bill 
constituting eight hours a day’s labor for letter-carriers. I move that 
the petition be referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

The motion was to. 
ted a memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the 2e of Tacoma, Wash., remonstrating against the removalof duties 

and lumber; which was referred to the Còmmittee on Finance. 

TH RIDDLEBERGER. I present three petitions of Knights of 
Labor of Richmond and Chesterfield, in the State of Virginia, under the 
seal and signatures of the officers of the lodges, and as they all pray 
for the construction by the Government of the Hennepin Canal I move 
their reference to the Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON presented petitions of Knights of Labor of Carbon 
and Frankfort, in the State of Indiana, praying that liberal appropria- 
tions be made for public works, and especially for the construction of 
the Hennepin Canal; which were referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

He also presented a memorial of citizens of Weiser city, Idaho, re- 
monstrating against the proposed division of that Territory; which was 
referred to the Committee on Territories. 

Mr. CALL. I present a memorial of pilots on Apalachicola Bar, 
Apalachicola, Fla., remonstrating against the passage of the bill for the 
abolition of Soy ilotage. This memorial is signed by Robert 
F. Yont, Joseph mingo Cattanitti, and other pilots upon that 
bar. I move the oreas i of the memorial to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CALL. I present a communication in the nature of a petition, 
sent to me by Horace Anderson, of Ellerslie, Hernando County, Florida, 
praying for the forfeiture of the land grant made in 1856 to the State 
of Florida for the construction of a railroad from Amelia Island to 
Tampa, in the State of. Florida. The letter states that by the inclosed 
copy of a letter written by the writer to S. J. Wailes, commissioner, his 
grievances will be seen in full, which is only one case out of many others 
eaused by this land grant in which the honest settlers of the country 
have been in every way oppressed and injured and deprived of their 
rights to settlement and homestead. This case, he states, is one that 
demands the action of Congress. I move the reference of the paper to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

— motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Niagara 
County, New York, praying that liberal appropriations be made for in- 
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ternal improvements, and especially for the construction of the Henne- 
pin Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. INGALLS presented resolutions adopted by Knights of Labor of 
Labette County, in the State of Kansas, praying that liberal appropri- 
ations be made for works of internal improvement, and expressing views 
in favor of the construction of the Hennepin Canal; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. McPHERSON presented a petition of 16 clergymen, 2 physicians, 
6 lawyers, 5 teachers, 76 business men, and 20 officers of temperance 
and other societies of Monmouth County, New Jersey, praying for the 
enactment of a law requiring scientific temperance instruction in schools 
under Federal jurisdiction; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BROWN. I present a petition of the Atlanta Society of Medi- 
cine, favoring the efforts which have been made to secure a favorable 
consideration of the claims of yellow-fever inoculation by our Govern- 
ment, and urging the passage of the bill providing for a medical com- 
mission to investigate this prophylactic measure. I move that the 


petition be to the Committee on Epidemic Diseases. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PLUMB presented a petition of certain members of local posts 
of the Grand Army of the Republic of Kansas, praying the of 
what is known as the“ Weaver bill;“ which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


He also presented a petition of the Knights of Labor of the Trevellick 
Assembly, of Parsons, Kans., praying for the construction by the Gov- 
ernment of the Hennepin Canal; which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Kansas, praying for the pas- 
sage of the legislation recommended by the national pension committee 
of the Grand Army of the Republic in regard to pensions; which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BECK presented a resolution of the Legislature of Kentucky; 
which was read, and referred to the Committee on Commerce, as follows: 

COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
fort, March 16, 1886. 

Sre: I have the honor to transmit herewith a duly certified copy of a resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, entitled“ Res- 
olution requesting Kentucky membersof Federal Congress to use their influence 
to secure an appropriation from the Government to lock and dam the Licking 
River in Kentucky,” approved February 25, 1888. 

Very respectfully, 


Hon. J. B. Beck, Washington. 


J. PROCTOR KNOTT. 


[Resolution No. 31.] 

Resolution requesting Kentucky members of Federal Congress to use their in- 
fluence to secure an appropriation from the Government to lock and dam the 
Licking River in Kentucky. 

Be it resolved by the General Assembty of the Commonwealth of Kentucky: 

Section 1. That our Senators and Representatives in the Federal Congress be, 
and they are hereby, requested to use their influence in securing an appropria- 
tion from the Federal Government for the purpose of locking and damming the 

Licking, Cumberland, Green, and Trade Water Rivers in Kentucky. 

roe OFFUTT, 
Speaker o, louse resentatives, 
JAMES R. HINDMAN, 
Speaker of the Senate, 


J. PROCTOR KNOTT. 
J. A. McKENZIE, Secretary of Stute. 


COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, Office of Secretary of State. 


I. J. A. McKenzie, secretary of state forthe Commonwealth aforesaid, do hereby 
58 tusi 5 5 is a true and correct copy of resolution No. 31, approved 

e . 

In testimony whereof I have caused my official seal to be hereunto affixed, at 
Frankfort, this 12th day of March, A. D. 1886, 

(sean. ] J. A, MCKENZIE, Secretary of State. 


Mr. BECK presented a resolution of the Legislature of Kentucky; 


which was read, and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, as 
follows: 


Approved February 25, 1885, 
By the governor: 


COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Frankfort, March 16, 1886. 
Sır: I have the honor to transmit herewith a duly certified copy of a resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky entitled “A 
joint resolution instructing our Senators and requesting our Representatives in 
Congress to secure the passage of a bill preventin, the retirement of Capt. James 
E. Jouett, of the United States Navy,” approved March 8, 1886, 


Very respectfully, 
; J. PROCTOR KNOTT, 
Hon. James B. BECK, Washington, D. C. 


Joint resolution instructing our Senators and requesting our Representatives 
in Congress to secure the of a bill preventing the retirement of Capt, 
James E, Jouett, of the United States Navy. 


Whereas the conspicuous and laudable heroism displayed in battle by Capt. 
James E. Jouett, of the United States Navy, on the occasion of his capture and 
destruction of the armed vessel Royal Yacht, at Galveston, Tex., on the night 
of November 7, 1861, and on the occasion of his capture of the war 
Selma, at Mobile, Alna., on the llth of August, 1864, not only won for him the 
admiration of the pronis of this Commonwealth, in which he was born and 
reared, but justly entitle him to the thanks of Congress: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, That 
our Senators in Congress be instructed and our Representatives uested to 
use all honorable means to procure the passage of such a bill as will, in pro 
acknowledgment of his distinguished gallantry on those occasions, prevent his 


retirement from active service, unless upon his own application, until he shall 
have been fifty-five years in the Navy. 


. HAYS, Á 
Pro tempore Speaker of the Senate. 


J. PROCTOR KNOTT. 
J. A. MCKENZIE, Secretary of State. 


COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, Office of Secretary of State. 
I, J. A. McKenzie, secretary of state for the Commonwealth aforesaid, do 
hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of resolution No, 36, 
approved March 8, 1886. . 
n W whereof I have caused my a seal to be hereunto affixed, at 


Frankfort, this 12th day of March, A. D. 1888. 
J. A. McKENZIE, Secretary of State. 


Approved March 8, 1880. 
By the governor: 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. MAXEY, from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2428) for the reliefof V. F. Gor- 
rissen, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. BLACKBURN, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 173) to establish a navy-yard and depot of su 
plies on the Mississippi River at Algiers, or at some point between Al- 
giers and Port Eads, reported adversely thereon; and the bill was post- 
poned indefinitely. 

He also, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, to whom 
was referred the petition of Martha J. Coston, praying forthe opening 
of Vermont avenue, in the city of Washington, asked to be discharged 
from its further consideration; which was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am directed by the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 17 Ba provide eight mag- 
istrates for the District of Columbia, who shall have civil and criminal 
jurisdiction as therein provided; to define the jurisdiction, powers, and 
functions of said magistrates; and to abolish the police court and office 
of justice of the peace in and for said District, &c., to report it ad- 
versely, and I move that it be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. As a substitute for the bill just indefinitely post- 
poned I report a bill to create four police magistrates for the District 
of Columbia, to define the jurisdiction, powers, and functions of said 
magistrates, and provide a jury for the police court, and for other pur- 
poses; and I ask that it be printed and recommitted to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER,. The Senator from Tennessee will allow me 
to ask him when did the committee direct that the first bill that he re- 
ported should be indefinitely postponed? I had not so understood. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is precisely what I understood the action of the 
committee to be this morning. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I was in committee all the time. My un- 
derstanding was that the bills were to be reported back with the request 
to be printed and recommitted. That was my understanding; and I 
never heard but one bill read in committee. 

Mr. HARRIS. The bill was postponed indefinitely to prevent the 
necessity of reprinting a long bill, for which the committee had, as I 
understand, instructed me to report a substitute. I will ask then, as 
there is a misunderstanding upon the part of one member of the com- 
mittee, to reconsider the vote by which Senate bill 852 was indefinitely 


poned. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If thére be no objection the vote will 
be reconsidered. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER, I will reply to the Senator from Tennessee 
by stating to him very clearly that the bill which was indefinitely post- 
poned was not read in the committee. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is all very true, but it was understood by the 
committee. However the object of the Senator is quite accomplished 
by my su ion. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Certainly it is, but I do not like the state- 
ment that I am doing what the committee would not otherwise have 
done as an exception to the rule of the committee. The bill was not 
read in committee. 

Mr. HARRIS. I regret that any statement of mine should be dis- 
tasteful to the Senator. $ 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Itis not. 

Mr. HARRIS. But I state the fact. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. We understand each other. l 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the motion 
to reconsider will be agreed to. 

Mr, HARRIS. I want the vote reconsidered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That has been done. 

Mr. HARRIS. Now I will offer the bill that I proposed to report as 


r | a substitute as an amendment to Senate bill 852, and I ask that the 


amendment be printed and recommitted to the committee. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That order will be made if there 
is no objection. 7 
Mr. HARRIS. There is no necessity for reprinting the original bill. 
Mr. COLQUITT, from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, 


1886. 


to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 274) for the relief of John A. 
Morris, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. PIKE, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 654) declaratory of the meaning of section 3 of 
the act of June 16, 1882, for the relief of Howard University, reported 
it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. McMILLAN, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1516) to authorize the construction of a pile and 
ponton railway and wagon bridge across the Mississippi River from the 
city of Winona, State of Minnesota, to the opposite shore of said river, 
in the State of Wisconsin, reported it with an amendment. 

He from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
1491) to authorize the construction of a pile and ponton railway and 
wagon bridge across the Mississippi River from the city of Red Wing, 
State of Minnesota, to the opposite shore of said river, in the State of 
Wisconsin, reported it with an amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
576) to authorize the Chicago, Freeport and Saint Paul Railroad Com- 
pany to construct a bridge across the Saint Croix River (or Lake) at 
any accessible ponh between Prescott, Wis., and Taylor’s Falls, Minn., 
reported it with amendments. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. BOWEN introduced a bill (S. 1916) authorizing the removal of 
the Southern Ute Indians from the State of Colorado to the Territory of 
Utah; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. McPHERSON (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1917) for the 
relief of certain drafted men; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

Mr. VAN WYCK introduced a bill (S. 1918) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to extend the time of payment to purchasers of lands of 
the Otoe and Missouria and of the Omaha Indians; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. McMILLAN introduced a bill (S. 1919) to authorize the pur- 
chase of additional ground adjoining the United States court-house and 

t-office building at Saint Paul, Minn., the erection of a bonded ware- 

ouse, and the repair of the existing United States building at said 

pase, and appropriating money therefor; which was read twice by its 
e 


Mr. McMILLAN. I present a communication from the Secretary of 


the Treasury approving and recommending this measure; which I move 
2 ere with the bill to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
roun 5 


The motion was to. 

Mr. McMILLAN introduced a bill (S. 1920) to increase the app 
priation for the erection of the public building at Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. INGALLS (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1921) to amend the 
act entitled An act more effectually to provide for the organization of 
the militia of the District of Columbia,” passed the 3d day of March, 
1803; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER introduced a bill (S. 1922) to amend chapter 
18 of the Revised Statutes of the United States relating to the District 
of Columbia; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, 

Mr. FRYE (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1923) to improve the con- 
sular service; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. SAWYER introduced a bill (S. 1924) to amend section 3962 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. CALL introduced a bill (S. 1925) to provide for the purchase of 
two adjustable steam-docks, one to be placed at Pensacola and the other 
at Key West, Fla.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. PLUMB (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1926) to increase cer- 
tain pensions; which was read once by its title. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let that bill bereadat length. I should like to 
hear it read. ; 

The bill was read the second time at length, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, as follows: 


Be it enacted, dc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to cause to be placed on the pao the names of all 
- pensioners of that grade of total disability where the pensioner now receives $8 
per month at the rate of $25 per month; and all of those pensioners who receive 
over $$ month and not over $16 per month shall be placed on the pension- 
roll at the rate of $30 per month, to take effect from the passage of this act, 


FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIMS. 


Mr. MANDERSON submitted the following concurrent resolution; 
which was referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That 5,000 addi- 
tional copies of the revised list of papers touching unpaid claims on account of 
French spoliations prior to January 31, 1801, transmitted by the President of the 
United States on the 17th instant, be 1 of which 1,000 shall be for the use 
of the Senate, 2,000 for the use of the House, and 2,000 for distribution by the De- 
partment of State, 
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VICTOR BEAUBOUCHER. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there are no further concurrent 
or other resolutions’’ the Calendar is now in order. 

Mr. EVARTS. I beg to ask attention to Calendar number 356, which 
is a House bill that was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. It was reported by me by direction of that committee in favor 
of the bill without amendment. I submitted a brief report in favor 
of it, which was presented by the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Order of Business 356, 
being the bill (H. R. 1008) for the relief of Victor Beauboucher. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It directs the Secretary of State 
to audit the itures of Victor Beauboucher, late consul of the 
United States at Jerusalem, made in 1866 and 1867, and to determine 
what allowance, if any, shall be made to him upon principles of justice 
and equity; and the Secretary of the Treasury is directed to pay to 
Beauboucher such sum as may be awarded by the Secretary of State, 


not to exceed $4,000. 
Mr. COCKRELL. I should like either to hear the report read or 


some explanation of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. EVARTS 
March 17, 1886: 

The Committee on Foreign Relations, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
1008) for the relief of Victor Beauboucher, having considered the same, leave 
to report it back with the recommendation that it pass, submitting herewith the 
report made by the Committee on Foreign Affairs (H. R. Report No. 28, Forty- 
ninth Congress, first session), in which they concur, and which they ask may be 
reprinted and made a part of this report. 


House Report No. 28, Forty-ninth Congress, first session.] 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1008) 
for the relief of Victor Beauboucher, beg leave respectfully to report: 

Victor Beauboucher was, at the time concerned, the consul of the United 
States at Praag rane ad — the ap 8 pate vv 8 
though still a French su „ in recognition o serv e Union 
Army. In that cause he had lost one of his l. 

In the winter of 1886-67, the colony of ie ee Americans who had been led 
to settle at Ji under the fanatic lead of G. J. Adams, were brought to 
the verge of itution. They had neither food nor money, nor resources to 
procure either. Under these circumstances, Beauboucher came to their rescue 
and made constant trips between Jerusalem and Jaffa, and rendered all the aid 
he could. He made ir immediate necessities and to aid 


His application, indorsed 
ner, then 


case, 
The same causes, possibly aided by a feeling of discouragementnot unnatural 
to his race or to any one else under the circumstances, seems to account for 
subsequent delay in its prosecution. The committee find in this qalay nothing 
to invalidate their faith in the justice of Beauboucher’s demand, which at the 
time received the indorsement of the American minister at Constantinople, Mr. 
E. Joy Morris; Governor Perham, of Maine, and Mr. Israel Washburn, col- 
lector of the port of Portland, who seem to have had a personal acquaintance 
with and regard for the claimant. 

The unhappy colonists, to the number of forty or more, mainly Maine folk, de- 
clared their appreciation and gratitude for his services in a letter to him, now 
in the files of State Department. 

And, as before noted, the Department itself recommended some a priation 
to reimburse him for his outlays. Under these circumstances, the committee 
have no hesitancy in recommending the passage of the accompanying bill, 
which leaves the adjustment of the amount, under fair limits, and all other de- 
tails to the discretion of the Secretary of State. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MORRIS COUNTY RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Mr. SEWELL. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1377) to grant the right of way for railroad purposes 
through the lands of the United States powder depot near Dover, N. 
J., to the Morris County Railroad Company. > 

The motion was ágreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, ed to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs with 
an amendment, to insert as an additional section the following: 


Sec, 2. That the authority heretofore granted to the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey to construct a railroad through the property of the United States nsed by 
the Government as a powder depot near Dover, N. J., be, and the same is hereby, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


LIVE-STOCK HIGHWAY. 


Mr. COKE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the bill (S. 721) to establish a national live-stock highway, and to pro- 
mote commerce in live-stock between the States. 
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The motion was to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
ed to consider the bill. 
The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with amend- 
ments, insection 1, ni lines, before the word settlement,“ to strike out the 
word “sale,” and after the word eee e the 77100 
pre-emption, or location for any purpose whatever, under any law 
and to insert ee aden the tae IRRA so as to read: 


That the — 41, along the east line of the State of 
about 2 miles in width, be, 


‘or the set apart as a national 


live-stock pn anais for such period. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the | N 
third time, and passed. 

FOURTEENTH KANSAS CAVALRY VOLUNTEERS. . 

Mr. PLUMB. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Order of Business 352, being Senate bill 387. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 387) to define the status and 
for the relief of the heirs or legal representatives of certain recruits for 
the Fourteenth Kansas Cavalry Volunteers who were killed at Law- 
rence, Kans., August 21, 1863, by guerrillas. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM P. RANDALL. 


Mr. DAWES. A few days since, when the Calendar was up, Order 
of Business 72, being Senate bill 367, was objected to by the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS], who will make no further objection, and 
I ask that the bill may be considered now. It is a bill which has passed 
both Houses twice, and the same bill has at this session passed the 
House of Representatives, and is now before the Senate. 
protempore. The title of the bill will be stated. 

A bill (S. 367) authorizing the President of the 
United States to appoint Lieut. William P. Randall a lieutenant-com- 
mander on the retired-list of the Navy. 

Mr. DAWES. I ask unanimous consent that the House bill which 
has passed that branch precisely like this may take the of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the House 
bill of the same tenor will be tat aig and the House bill will now 
be considered as before the Senate. 

The bill (H. R. 1151) authorizing the President of the United States 
to appoint Lient. William P. Randall a lieutenant-commander on the 
retired-list of the Navy was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is there any report in that case? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is a report on the Senate bill, 
which is the same in terms. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to hear it. 

The PRESIDENT pro . The report will be read. 

The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. DAWES 
January 20, 1886: 

The Committee on Naval Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 
ig the President — 2 United States to sopana Lieut, Wiliam 


the retired-list of the Navy,” 
9 that the bi 


oo au- 
Ran- 


was adopted by the Committees on Naval Affairs o Fo ighth 
Congress, and is also adopted and made a of ae report, Mag steps <i To 
summarize the case, it appears Mr. dall entered the 5 uly, 
1861, as acting master; that he was an officer of 3 grees and abil- 
ity, winning promotion from e to grade until 1865, he became a 
lieutenant-commander, with w ch rank he was epre ay pg the 


r la 


in the 3 again at the 8 in 1870 
rank 8 e After twelve — . he was 8 
before a medical board to 


for e and was aaron for the 
FFC tof the board 
WASHINGTON, February 10, 1882. 
[Extract from the report of the medical examining board for promotion in the 
eee Way. in the case of William P. Randall, lieutenant United 
tates Navy. 


Each member of the board 5 to make a careful physical exam- 
ination of the candidate, which concluded, the board d thereupon 
as follows: We . certify that Lieut. W. P. Randall, U: Si Navy, 
is not qualified to form ~~ his 3 at and do not recom- 
mend for ender my Iie t inguinal hernia, She according to a 
written N N by Med Director Charles Ma United States 
Navy, and whi presented to the board, occurred in the . of duty ón 
board the ‘United States ship C ship Cumberland February 22, 1862. He is nearly deaf 
in left ear; he is green blind, together with a A general feeble color sense. 

BROWNE, 

Medical Director and President, 
N 
JOHN G. SPEAR, 

Medical Inspector and Member. 


Jons C. Durr, Recorder. 


The committee is with the fact Loos the . which 


throughout his twenty years of service they had deo interfered with the prompt 


and entirely efficient performance of his w. 


APPENDIX. 

Lieutenant Randall has recently failed of recommendation for 555 to 
the e of lieutenant- commander on the active- list because hysical in- 
firmity so Hg But for these infirmities, which are mainly the direct results of 
hard and faithful service in war, Mr. Randall would have been unanimously rec- 
ommended sonia pny — Stoe examining board. 

The record an admirable one. The retired-list of th 
was created and intended for the protection of just such men as Mr. 
and we could wish that it contained no names less worthy than his, 

Mr. Randall was an experienced navigator at the ain d of the war of 1861, 
and was about to sail in command of a i meta ship at 2 time. He gave up 
his command, offered his services to the Un and on the 2th of J a, 
1861, was appointed an acting master in the United 8 States Navy. He was or- 
dered to the Cumberland, and served on that vessel at the en — of Forts 
onary Pet Hatteras, and in the contest with the Merrimac, at 

sn he wasin command of the after pivot-gun, which wet 1e last gun 
125 on the ship in that memorable contest. On the 28th of May, 1802, he was 
romoted to the rank of volunteer lieutenant, and served on the gunboat Port 
loyal through the summer of 1862. From January 26, 9 the 
United States bark Pursuit, until August 12, and from that date he com- 
manded the United States bark Restless until Fe ruary 23, 1865, when he took 
command of the United States steamer Hendrick Hudson, and remained in that 
command until March 9, 1865, 
On the 17th of March, 1865, he was promoted tothe rank of volunteer lieuten- 
ant-commander. On the 19th of December, 1865, he was honorably discharged 
from the United States 1 with the rank of Iieutenant-commandler. 

On the 22d of November, he was appointed as acting master; March 12, 
1868, he received a commission n as ensign in the regular Navy, and was promoted 
as lieutenant March 11 

Since that time Mr. Randall has served in that rank,and has rendered ve 
valuable service to the Government, asappears by his record herewith 8 
Ilis record is without spot or stain. He was desirous of remaining on the active- 
list, but when the time for his Aale. Sree he was found 3 and 
morally qualified, but physically was retired as a lieutenant, 
We think that his service and reco’ Pentitie Bun pig retirement as lieutenant- 
commander, the rank which he reached on his own merits and record in the vol- 
unteer service, and he entered the regular Navy. 

In proof of his worth and merits as an officer, we append hereto a letter signed 
by members of the retiring board and other officers of the Navy. Such an in- 
dorsement ought to entitle: Mr. Randall to favorable consideration. 


NAVAL RECORD. 


Lieut. William P. Randall was born in New Bedford, Mass. In 1861 was about 
to sail in command of a re ship when the war commenced; was furnished 
with u certificate signed by 3 every insurance office in the city, to 
the effect that their offices would insure any vessel under his command at the 


News, 


lowest rates of insurance; without further indorsement was appointed nn act- 

ing master in the United "States Navy July 24, 1861, and orde to the United 

States ship Cumber! serving on that vessel the capture of Forts 5 and 
atteras, and — in the 


W. Morris, aea vessel did good service in the 7 River Saen the sum- 
d joined the East 


comman 


ovate 23, rary 

steamer Hendrick Hudson (Restless 558 repairs at Key West 
to Saint Mark's for General Newton, United States y, and 5 March * 
1805. Promoted to the rank of volunteer Iteutenant-commander March 17, 1865 

detached from United States bark Restless aud renee to take the prize steamer 
Ruby to New York; arrived in New York with the Ruby April 14, 1865, and 
waited orders until Anguss 17,1865, when he was Sa eaten four months’ leave of 
absence; on December 19, 1865, was honorably rged from the United States 
Navy, with the rank of lieutenant-commander. October 30, 1866, presented him- 
self to the examing at Hartford, Conn., for admission to the sery- 


ice, and was rej on account of injuries received in the line of duty during 
the engagement between the Cumberland and Merrimac, but e permis- 
sion from be ype! forexamination. He presented himself the second time 


November 22, 1866, and on December 7, 1866, Si grate’ an appointment as acting 
master on temporary service, and was ordered to the Un: States steamer Peo- 
ria, which vessel went to the West Indies and returned with the yellow feveron 
board. Detached from her in Norfolk, Va., and went to the 8 July 29, 
1867; was on sick-leave until September, 1867, when he was ordered to the 
United States receiving ship Ohio, March 12, 1868 (three years and three days 
after receiving his af EO Rey pa as eee . He re- 
ceived a commission as ensign inthe regular N. October 12, 1868. 
from the Ohio and ordered to command the Unit States 

cember 18, 1863. Promoted to master January 27, 1869, and di 
Tarten and ordered to the United States steamer N: 


sett in 8 17,1869. In July the tt went in quar- 
antine at Portsmouth, N. H., with yellow fever on board, when he was detached 
and ordered to the navy-ya: yard, 1, 1869, ordered to 


Septem! command 
the United States steamer Palos. In October, 1869, was detached from the Palos 
and took command of the — 15 States steamer Leyden. Commissioned as 
lieutenant March 21, 1870. Bex 18, 1870, detached from the Leyden and ordered 
to the monitor Saugus, Joined the Saugus at Havana June 4, 1870. September 
30, 1870, detached from the — 2 and ordered to command the United States 
steamer Mayflower. Detached from the Mayflower November 3, 1870, and or- 
dered to the United ee ship Ohio, 3 fat Boston, May 5, 1871, 
3 detached from the Ae ered to Key West, Fla., as executive 

assistin bringing the Saugus to Philadelphia. June 22, 1871 
aA he Ohio, September 15, detached from the Ohio and ordered to the United 
States steamer Ir . January 15, 1872, detached from the 2 and or- 

steamer Canandaigua. A 4, 1874, detached from 


dered to the Uni 
the Canandaigua at Ke 4 ep sent home by medical survey a Chagres 
vie on sick-leave. No 1874, ordered to the Peg department, 

yvy-yard, Boston. June 10, 1873, ordered to to empor, R. I. 
October 10, 1875, detached from torpedo station an 1 tats, yas No the United States 
receiving shi; Ohio, navy-yard, Boston. October 28, Ohio's crew all transferred 
to the recei Geleise ship Wabash. April 16, 1877, nted six months’ leave of ab- 
October 15, 1877, 8 k to the United States receiving ship Wa- 


mber 2. 1 ordered to the Ran Asiatic station, as executive 
Tet epr es Aara the Ranger February 5, 1880. March 10, 1881, ordered 
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retired-list of the Navy February 15, 1882. 


Wasutseron Crry, February 17, 182, 


In consideration of the good record and long service of Lieut. Wm. P. Randall, 
ee DANOS ere ted his the 


are physical in 
that if he is placed on the retired-list of the Na 
bon sey det oa ee e ee officer who held this rank 


during the late civil war. 
JOHN L. WORDEN, -~ 
Kear-Admiral, U. 8. N., 
T. H. 1 


JNO. C. FEBIGER, 
Admiral, 
JOHN cea ayy 


Rear-Admiral, U. S. N., 
©. R. P. RODGERS, 
Rear-A 


dmiral, 
Retiring Board. 
WM. G. AI 


JOHN H. UPSHUR, 
modore. 


Com: 
8, R. FRANKLIN, 
lore. 


WALKER, 
copa O Chief of C0 Perret. Navigation. 
Commodore, Hyarographer anes of "Navigation. 


Commodore, U. S. N., Chief of Bern 


THOS FILLEBROWN S 
Capta 


k 
Bear- Admiral, U. 8. N., Chief of Bureau of Yards nd Docks. 
T-AM 'ureatt o; q 


Rear-Admiral, U. S. N. 


Mr. INGALLS. Whatisthe condition, if the Senator from Massachu- 
setts will inform us, of the naval retired-list at this time? 

Mr. DAWES. Iam unable to answer that question. The simple 
fact in this case, and the only ground upon which this relief can be 
Ne ein asked, is this: This man went into the volunteer navy and for 

try rose to the office of Iieutenant- commander. He then re- 
with the volunteer navy and was re- appointed in the regular Navy 
at the foot of the list. He then rose to the point of lieutenant, When 
he came to be examined for promotion to the grade of lieutenant-com- 
mander it was discovered that he was physically disabled, and that that 
hysical disability originated in the volunteer service upon the Cum- 
land in its last battle with the Merrimac; that he there received an 
injury which developed into an incapacity for promotion at that time, 
and he was retired as lieutenant. Tit it not been for that circum- 
stance, that injury, he would have then been retired as lieutenant-com- 
mander. All the members of the board have signed a recommendation 
that he be retired as lientenant-commander, as he would have been re- 
33 existing law if it had not ‘been for this n 
0 ber- 


he received was the man who fired the last 
land in its fight with the Merri and received the commendation of 
all the officers, including Admiral Worden. That isthe ground. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I suggest an amendment. The bill reads: 


That the President of the United States be, and is hereby, authorized to nom- 
inate and nfs and ag the advice and consent of the ret dg to appoint Lieut. 
William P. Ran dall, United States Navy, a lieutenant-commander on the re- 
tired-list of dhe Navy. 

It should be and to place him on the retired-list with that rank.“ 
He can not appoint a man on the retired-list. 

Mr. DA . That is right. 

Mr. INGALLS. Let the amendment be reported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be reported. 

11 75 3 After the word lieutenant- commander,“ in line 

6, ie pected te ioaatt tand to ikem Biza,” naa anek tha WN 
Navy in line 7, to insert with that rank; so as to read: 

_ Appoint Lieut. William P, Randall, United States Navy, a e e 
er, and to place him on the retired-list of the Navy with that rank 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported. to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. INGALLS. The title of the bill should be amended. 

ThePRESIDENTprotempore. Isanamendmentto the title proposed? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let us hear the title read. 

The SECRETARY. A bill authorizing the President of the United 
States to appoint Lieut. William P. Randall a lieutenant-commander on 
the retired-list of the Navy.” 

Mr. COCKRELL. Itshould be ‘‘A bill authorizing the President 
of the United States to appoint William P. Randall a lieutenant-com- 
1 United States Navy, and place him on the retired - list of 

e Navy. 


ro tempore. The title will be amended to corre- 
thé | spond with the body of the bill; and Senate bill 367, on the same sub- 
ject, will be indefinitely postponed. 


The PRESIDENT pro 


JABEZ BURCHARD. 


Mr. CAMERON. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Senate bill 570, Order of Business 71. 

The motion was to; and the bill (S. 570) for the relief of Jabez 
Burchard was consi as in Committee of the Whole. It provides 
for the allowance to Jabez Burchard, assistant-engineer on the retired- 
list of the Navy, an amount which, with payments heretofore made to 
him, will be equal to 75 per cent. of the sea-pay of she arate Ae 280K 
held by him at the date of his retirement by a naval board 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is there any report in that case? 

Mr. CAMERON. There is a report. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report is not at the desk. 

Mr. CAMERON. Here is the report. I send it to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read. 

The Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. CAMERON, 
January 20, 1886: 


The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 570) forthe 
relief of Jabez Burchard, having had the same under consideration, beg leave to 


submit the following am repre: 

This bill having been fully and thoroughly considered by this committee during 
the first session of the Forty-seventh Congress, the reportthen made by the com- 
mittee to the Senate is herewith adopted and made part of this report, 


[Senate Report No. 156, Forty-seventh Congress, first session.] 


The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (8.738) forthe 
relief of Jabez woh haying had the same under consideration, beg leave to 
subenit the followin 
A bill for the reli of abez Burchard passed the Senate at its last session, and 
a bill for his relief passed the House Committee on Naval Affairs also at the last 
session evant * but was not reached on the Calendar of the House, contain- 
eral thousand bills. 
ing ee’ bill, as now introduced, provides that the ee officers of the 
„and they are hereby, authorized an directed to allow to Jabez 
bard, assistant engineer e retired-list of the United States Navy, an 
amount which, with ofthe grad heretofore made to him, will be equal to 75 per 
cent, of the sea- o orrank held by him at the date of h retirement 
by a naval of the United States Navy; said amount to be paid out of any 
money in the United States not otherwise appro: and to take 
effect from and after the date of his retirement by said naval 
Mr. Burchard entered the United States Navy March 14,1865, as acting third 
assistant engineer. He served five months on the monitor Naubuc; was de- 
tached and ordered to the United States steamer Powhatan. He served a little 
over ibid es and six months on this steamer; was detached and granted one 


month’s leave of absence, and was honorably He re-entered the 
Navy Se 2 1,1870, as second assistant engineer, and was ordered on apaa 
duty at d, Pennsylvania ; detached from there January 11, 1 


872, an 
Grdzred to the United Biatea mon! itor Terror,atHavana. While atiached to this 
monitor at Key West, Fla., in July, 1872, he was taken with an affection of the 
eyes, was examined by a board of medical perme condemned, and sent home. 


After remaining on sick-leave for nearly a year he reported er fit for duty, and 

was ordered to join the U steamer Tuscarora, at San 

After joining this ship he was again attacked with affection of the eyes, and was 

again condemned tore a medical survey and sent home, After his arrival home 

he placed himself under the 5 P. D. K an eminent oculist, who 
ronounced his disease to be the worst forms of inflammation of the retina, 

e in this condition he wee before the retiring board at ty which di 
which board id 


decided that he was ee for Beene dnd reason of ed whi 
not originate in the er of duty. him on the ret 
with the rate of pay of $500 per ERS od bes report of the medical per 0 
the retiring board is as follows: 


Naval. Rxrind Board, Washington, D. C., October 12, 1874. 


Sin: We have examined Jabez Burchard, assistant enginesr, United States 
Navy, and find him affected with chronic retinitis, He had been twice con- 
pannos by medical aoe oe of disease for the eyes, and there is no evidence on 

rd that his disability originated in the “line of duty.” He isat present un- 
ht fe for duty, and, in our opinion, is permanently incapacitated to perform the 
duties appropriate o> ne commission. 
Y, U 
GEORGE PECK, 
Med 


ical I: S 
DAVID KINDLEBERGER, 
United States Naval Surgeon. 
Commodore J. W. NICHOLSON, 
President Naval Keliring Board. 


Froma very careful and ee examination of the at apiy bee in orane 
committee are of the opinion the decision of the re rd was ine 
neous and unjust, as will ap) —— the mee en J 5 from Dr. P. D. 

Keyser, surgeon at Wills’) ital, Philadelphia, and Dr. William T. W. 

Dickeson, the famil physician agg r. Burchard, which show very conclusively 
that the disease with which he is inafortumately af icted was contracted in the 
line of ae while in the service of the United | States, and that it was not he- 


1630 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, May 2, 1876, 


Mr. Jabez Burchard, assistant engineer, United States Navy, came to mein 
precio 1873, suffering from a severe attack of retinitis, which has assumed a 
nic form, 
This affection of the eyes is the result of his duties on monitor service, the 
. . &e. I can find no signs of any consti- 
— (acquired or congenital) disease. 
He has been under my treatment up to 1 5 present date, and is still and al- 
ways will be incapacitated for any use of his eyes. 
P. D. KEYSER, M. D. 
Surgeon, Wills Eye Hospital, 
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MARCH 19, 


This is to certify that I am _ personal! — IDEE 22 8 and 
N eee and oculists in 


him 
Fete cory bans ara na eis Oe Fs DATOS cian in 
good standing, and further that the kucao, is his certificate. ' = 
Witness m; 5 and official seal this 3d el nts A.D. 1876. 
ROBE ERT R. SMITH, 
Magistrate of Court No. 8, Philadelphia. 


MEDIA, PA., May 4, 1876. 
Icertify that I have known satan Burchard, assistant engineer, United States 
Navy, since he was a child, and can positively assert that there never was any 
hereditary disease about him; that he was in a sound physical condition on en- 
tering the United States service, and had always good eye-sight until sent home 
from duty on board the monitor Terror. 
In his present condition, from chronic verge vento he is absolutely unable to use 
his eyes from the painfulness caused by this d 
WILLIAM T. W. DICKESON, M. D. 
DELAWARE COUNTY, as 
On this 4th day of May A. D. 1876, personally ap; before me, a notary 
5 25 of the Commonwealth of 8 residing in said county, William 
W. Dickeson, M. D., who, being duly affirmed according to law, says thatthe 
CT es. 
Affirmed and su before me the day and crear above written. 
A. P. OTTEY, Notary Public. 


From the following letter of the former Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Robeson, 
to the Fourth Auditor of the Treasury, it will be seen that it was the opinion of 
the Navy Department that the disease was incident to the service: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, Washington, March 1, 1877. 

Sm: Upon a full review of all the facts in the case of Assistant Engineer Jabez 
Burchard, United States Navy, the Department is of the opinion that the causes 
which incapacitated him for active duty were incident to the service,and that 
he should receive the 8 rate of pay allowed to retired officers by section 
1588 ons the Revised ee oe 

respectfully, &c. 
Os 8 GEO. M. ROBESON, 
Secretary avy. 
Hon. S. J. W. TARO 
Fourth Auditor of tthe Treasury. 


The following is a letter from the Secretary of the sexy ic Hon. A. A. Sargent, 
former chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs of the Senate, which gives 
a concise history of the whole subject: 

NAVY DEPARTMENT, March 14, 1878. 


Sır: I have the honorto acknowledge the receipt of yonr letter of this date 
inquiring, on behalf of the Naval Committee of the te, what were the rea- 
sons for placing Second Assistant Engineer Jabez Burchard on the 
furlough pay, and why it is now desirable to change his status. 

January, 1874, Mr. Bu was ordered before a retiring board, the findin: 
ax —— Was that he was affected with chronic inflammation of the retina, PER | 

uently, at the time, unfit for duty, but not incapacitated within the 
mince ag of the law.” 

In ee 1874, he was again ordered before the retiring board and found in- 
capacitated for service, and that there was no evidence that the incapacity origi- 
nated in the line of duty. 

The President in opinion with the retiring board, and directed that 
erry d Assistant Engineer Burchard be retired on “furlough pay,” and he was 


retired. 
5 1876 Mr. 8 to the 


on 


in support of his claim disease 
that iho. President be requested to nominate him for 8 the pd asked 
to tothe retired pay list. 


Copies of these papers are herewith inclosed. The solicitor of the Navy, to 
whom these papers were referred, reported: The evidence is so strong as to 
prove that Burchard s loss of ey ht was awe by exposure in the perform 
ance of duty, that I respectfully ad that he be nominated for er from 
the furlo ough to the retired pay list.” 

No nomination for a transfer was made, but instead thereof the Secretary of- 
the Navy, 1,1877, informed the Fourth Auditor of the Treasury that, upon 
a full review of the case of Mr. Burchard, was of opinion that the causes 
which incapacitated him from active duty were incident to the service, and that 

should receive the aces Pe of pay allowed to retired officers under section 


It een Sonat this vic this vi by the Fourth Audito d that M 
ay ee y wan acce; e Fo r, and that Mr. 
15 bad been on the retired-list the difference 


Burchard was paid for the time he 
between furlough pay and retired pay. 

On the 10th January, 1878, the Second Comptroller called = the 8 
for a copy of so much of the decision of the retiring in Mr. Burchard’s 
case as rel to the queson whether or not the causes were incident to the 
service, and, it is understood, decided iauna. properly it is thought, that Mr. Bur- 
chard could only receive the higher pay oye by Spree Feng? section 1588 of the 
Revised Statutes, and gave directions to him the difference of pay 
he had received, 


$500 a year—the chi ge o difference, which he had received, nst this 
smal] sum of $500 per annum was a ip. Mr. Bui therefore 
applied to the ent for a Lira peame rert President for his nomi- 


Under all the circumstances—that is, ihe probability th that Mr. 55 s. dis- 


conduct—I 
sone 1 Was submitted t to the President for nomination from the furlough-pay 


to the retired. 
2 cop: ot the Fen — of the medical officers on the retiring board is herewith 
also a copy of a statement made by Burchard before the board. 
Very ully, your obedient servant, 
R. W. THOMPSON, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


Hon. A. A. SARGENT, 
inal Committee on Nuval Affairs, United States Senate. 


Mr. 


ae my April L 1 to take 
The Comptroller, however, still adhered to decision that Mr. 
Burehard could not receive that rate of pay without a special law of Congress 


allowing the same. Hence this bill. 


from the Committee on Naval 


A bill for the relief of Mr. Burchard was reported 
Affairs of the House of ntatives at the last session of Con on the 
very last day of the session, but failed to receive the final action of body for 
want of time. The report submitted by Mr. Frank Jones, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, at that time, shows that that committee held to the same views in rela- 
tion to the justice of the bill that you! r committee do. The report is as follows: 
oh from evidence furnished : from the Oconer, sth, on a Department that Assist- 
eer Burchard was retired in on account of defective 
incapaci him fo for Kenne duty, and that a board of officers 
that his ST resulted from — lough pa ae nT hg the line of 8 He 
was consequen laced upon furlough pa: n appealed to the Secre- 
— of the Navy lor a re-examination E ease, and furnished evidence in 
5 of his that his disease Sealed from injuries received in the line 
duty. Seb ences ay = Teron in support of the fact that Mr. Burchard 
lost his ey: ht the performance of his duty that the 
considered it just nsfe 


75 2 cent, of the e of his grade, which he was Te, — 


allow 


circumstan: n 
isense might have been incident to the service; that the 
of the Navy had oven him the benefit pin this view, and that he had received 
thes 5 


ot 
‘er from 
furlough-pay to the retired-pay list.’ 

“Considering all the facts and circumstances in connection with this case, 
the con.mittee report favorably thereon, and recommend that the bill ought to 


Mr. "Burchard is entirely incapacitated from 
quires the use of his eyes, and therefore, de 
occupation by which he might earn a sufficient income for his sup 
Should the bill recommended by your committee pass, Mr. Burchard Will re- 
ceive dey le the rate of $1,275 per annum, or 75 per cent. of the sea-pay of his 
pay at present being $850 per annum, or 50 per cent. of the sea-pay of 


Ag ams any avocation that re- 
ce. the poe of any 


the to foliowing statement is incorporated in this report for the information of 
2 — shows the rate at which Mr. Burchard has been paid since his 
remen 


Jabez Burchard retired October 26, 1874, and paid as follows: 


From April 1,1877, to June 30, 155 at at $1,278 


annum. 
Panduri 1877, to September 1877, at 8 $ por annnm ANAREN 
From October 1, I! 81, 1877, at 82 p 
Checked in first bets bach T RETR EARNE 
From January 1, 1878, N 81, 1878, at $1,275 per annum. 108 29 


From February 5 ito June a I , 1878, at $500 per annum... 
From ped Pad 1, 1 e une 30, 1278 at * per annum. 


From July 1. i et tember 30, 1878, at $850 per annum. 

From October 11 to Decembe A ist i aa a ts 
5 
annum. 


ober 26, 187 
Difference 6 from July 1. 1878, to March 
% —P—P——Ä—0—TTTTCCCTCTCTTT—T—T—T—T—T—V————————— 
Paid by certificate Aprii 15, 1879, difference between $500 and $1, 270 per 
annum from February 1, "1878, to March 31, 1878, and amount checked 

by paymaster first quarter 1878 ($80.43)... 


Man B.—This officer received the pay at $1,275, or 75 per cent. of the sea-pay at 
mil is annum from date of retirement, October 26, 1874, to March 31, 1878, 
April Fi sa 5 be 50 per cent. of $1,700 ($350), and he is so paid to 
return in. 
re E wes are of opinion that this is a very meritorious case,and one 
that sopena to the magnanimity and justice of Congress. 
8 is therefore reported favorably, and its passage is earnestly recom- 
men 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


On motion of Mr. INGALLS, it was 
Ordered, That when the Senate adjourn to-day, it be to meet on Monday next, 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. PRU- 
DEN, one of his secretaries, announced that he had, on this day, ap- 
proved and signed the following bills: 

An act (S. 85) for the relief of B. Jennings; and 

An act (S. 806) granting a pension to Mary B. Holmes. 

CONSIDERATION OF PENSION BILLS. 

Mr. SAWYER. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Order of Business 204, being the bill (S. 276) granting a pension to 
Philip C. Enders. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will not the Senator from Wisconsin enlarge his 
3 so as to take up pension cases favorably reported on the Calen- 


205 70 


— ————— — 


1886. 


8 Commeneing with the preceding ease, Order of Busi- 
ness 203. 

Mr. SAWYER. Very well, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator change his motion 
so that the pending pension cases be taken up in their order? 

Mr. SAWYER. Yes, sir; those favorably reported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
favorably reported shall be taken up in their order and considered. Is 


It is moved that the pension cases 


there objection? The Chair hears none. Pension bills favorably re- 

ported from the Committee on Pensions will be considered in their order. 
Mr. SEWELL. I think the first case is the one preceding the one 

called up by the Senator from Wisconsin, Order of Business 203. 


MARGARET A. BLAKE. 


The bill (S. 359) granting a pension to Margaret A. Blake was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It provides for placing on the 
ponon the name of Margaret A. Blake, widow of George A. H. 

lake, late colonel of the First Cavalry and a brevet brigadier-general 
in the Army, at the rate of $30 a month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PHILIP C. ENDERS. 


The bill (S. 276) granting a pension to Philip C. Enders was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place the name ot 
Philip C. Enders, late a private in Company C, Twenty-seventh Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteers, on the ion-roll. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

NANCY BATTORFF. 


The bill (S. 264) granting a pension to Nancy Battorff was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Nancy Battorff, widow of James Battorff, late a 
priate in Company F, Thirty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 


try. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 

be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
JAMES H. KING. 

The bill (S. 362) granting a pension to James H. King was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It provides for placing on the pension- 
roll the name of James H. King, late a private in Company D, Ninth 
Indiana Legion. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MRS. BRIDGET RUSH. 


Tho bill (S. 475) granting a pension to Mrs. Bridget Rush was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Mrs. Bridget Rush, dependent mother of the late 
Patrick Rush, a private in Company F, First Vermont Cavalry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

FRANCES M’NEIL POTTER. 

The bill (H. R. 1625) for the relief of Frances McNeil Potter was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. By it the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized to increase the pension of Frances McNeil Potter, 
daughter of the late General John McNeil, United States Army, from 
$20 to $30 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MRS. SUSAN GILMAN. 


The bill (S. 811) granting a pension to Mrs. Susan Gilman was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Mrs. Susan Gilman, widow of Pliny R. Gilman, 
late of Company E, Twelfth New Hampshire Volunteers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

NOAH NELSON. 

The bill (S. 1125) granting a pension to Noah Nelson was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with an amend- 
ment, in line 6, after the word ‘‘ Noah,’’ to strike out Davis“ and in- 
sert Nelson; so as to make the bill read: 

Ne it enacted, &., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Noah Nelson, late of Company I, 
Twelfth Indiana Volunteers. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

MARGARET B. HARWOOD. 

The bill (S. 284) granting a pension to Margaret B. Harwood was con- 

sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It provides for placing on the 
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pension-roll the name of B. Harwood, widow of Rear-Admiral 
Andrew A. Harwood, late of the United States Navy, at $50 a month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 

be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
MISS REBECCA MILLER. f 

The bill (S. 813) granting a ion to Miss Rebecca Miller was con- 
sidered asin Committee of the Whole. It is a direction to the Secretary 
of the Interior to place on the pension-roll the name of Miss Rebecca 
Miller, daughter of the late Brigadier-General Miller, at the rate of 
$50 per month, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HENRY 0. HILL. 

The bill (S. 683) granting a pension to Henry O. Hill was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It provides for placing on the pension- 
roll the name of Henry O. Hill, late a private in Company B, First New 
Hampshire Volunteers, and Company D, Fifteenth New Hampshire Vol- 
unteers. ý 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MRS. ADALINE M. PUTNAM. 


The bill (S. 814) granting a pension to Mrs. Adaline M. Putnam was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Mrs. Adaline M. Putnam, mother of the late 
Haldimand Sumner Putnam, late colonel of the Seventh New Hamp- 
shire Volunteers, at the rate of $50 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARGARET A. BLAKE, 
The bill (H. R. 2021) granting a pension to Margaret A. Blake was 


announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A Senate bill of the same title has 
been passed. The House bill will now be considered, and the vote by 
which the Senate bill was passed will be reconsidered, and the bill it- 
self indefinitely postponed instead of passed. 

The bill (H. R. 2021) granting a pension to Margaret A. Blake was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair calls the attention of the 
Senator from New Jersey to the fact that the House bill does not fix 
the rate of pension, whereas the Senate bill does fix the rate. 

Mr. SE L. Perhaps the House bill should be amended by fix- 
ing the rate of pension as the Senate committee fixed it in the other 
bill. Let it be read, that we may understand its precise terms. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The House bill will be read again 
for information. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, de., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll of the United States the name of 


Margaret A. B wW e, late colonel of the First Cay- 


ow of Gonna A. H. Blak 
alry and a brevet brigad ral in the United States Army, subject to the 


provisions and limitations of the pension laws. 
Mr. SEWELL. That is sufficient to carry $30 a month withit. I 
ask that the House bill be passed and that the Senate bill be indefinitely 


tponed. 
Pohe PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senate bill No. 359 has already been 
indefinitely postponed. The House bill is now before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARGARET D. MARCHAND. 

The bill (S. 226) granting a pension to Margaret D. Marchand was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Margaret D. Marchand, widow of Commodore 
J. B. Marchand, late of the United States Navy, at the rate of $50 per 
month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


i WILLIAM WEBSTER. 

The bill (S. 761) granting a pension to William Webster was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It provides for placing on the 
pension-roll the name of William Webster, late a sergeant of Company 
I, Twenty-first Missouri Regiment of Volunteer Infantry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ISAAC N. MINSHALL. 


The bill (S. 283) granting a pension to Isaac N. Minshall was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Isaac N. Minshall, late of Company F, Eleventh 
Ohio Volunteers, and Company C, Seventy-fifth Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, with arrears from the date of disability, 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President—— 


Mr. SEWELL. There is a report in the case. I ask that it be read. 
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Maron 19, 


The. read the submitted by Mr. P. 
8 ſollowing report, by AYNE 


The Committee to whom referred the granti 
a pension to Inao N. — 5 


the following 77 
t served from June 20, 1861, to June 2, 1864, in Company E, 
th Regiment Ohio Vol ‘and ber 29, 15 to July 26, 
1865, Sin Company O, — 7 Regiment of Ohio Volunteer 
The claimant on April 19, that at Jacksonville, 


resulted in paralysis 
in January, 1866. 


5 and claimant had no treat- 
ment while service or after discharge un yzed. 
air good health at the time of 


aisel d of paral from January, 1866. 
zog 8 8 et ore Department, the medical ex- 


3 ented thet ta tte octaioe tee ysis was not due to nor 
connected any contracted in the service. 

‘There is, however, testimony ten to show that the 

paralysis was measure the result of fever con’ in the 

One of the medical witnesses Small) to attend 

the claimant on January 6, 1866, and found paralysis of 8 side, and * 

6 inion is that the paral, 

while inthe Army. He says paralysis eould nat be the resell — 

Ra ang as that there — be some i on accompan the fever to cause 

t, he thinks there was an the brain or spinal cord in this 


give it as their opinion that paralysis 


medical experts 

™ While the claim rig or elima f 788 
m was or wan ever 
service or and for want of satisfactory the 
Sr patie oh ohn ys O AEE esos tng tion 
At the present time the claimant isan inmate of the National Military Home 
FFT uously with paralysis he is ina very 

enfee 


In view of all the circumstances and eee ere part of 
a witnesses, the committee report, recommending the passage of the 


Mr. COCKRELL. I move to strike out the last words in the bill, 
« with arrears from the date of disability.” 

Mr. SEWELL. Iwas about to make that motion m 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The Senator from Missouri moves 
to strike ont the ‘with arrears from the date of disability.“ 

Mr. SEWELL. I will state in explanation that it was not the in- 
tention of the committee that the bill should be reported in that way. 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

MARY A. TIBBETS. 

The bill (S. 135) granting a pension to Mary A. Tibbets was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Mary A. Tibbets, mother of Edward I. Tibbets, 
late a private in Company K, Eighty-second Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teers. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ROBERT D. FORT. 


The bill (H. R. 1319) to increase the pension of Robert D. Fort was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to increase the 
pension of Robert D. Fort, formerly amember of Capt. Richard Benson’s 
company of Tennessee militia, who was in the military service in the 
year 1814, to $40 per month, in lieu of the pension of $8 per month he 
is now receiving 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the report be read in that case. 

Thie Secretary read the following report, submitted by Mr. JACKSON 
March 10, 1886: 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R.1319) to in- 
crease the pension of Robert D. Fort, having examined the same, respectfully 


report: 
at the claimant was a soldier of the war of 1812; was honorably discharged 
faithfully and efficiently performing his duties 3 war. He was 
pensioned under the act of aoe He Jog now blind, att 3 ago of nin = 
me ears, and r. wife hty-one o! an also total 
blind and’ and — They have . who aca poor ran —— families 
dependent upon them, and they are unable to in the su their aged 
parents, In the opinion of your ——- this aged soldier ald under the 
ciroumstances receive addi gate oo y from the Government which he faith- 
zay et co they accordingly mmend the passage of the House bill for 
re 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 


a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 

The bill (S. 674) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Ellen M. 
Mitchell was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro opos 
to increase the pension of Ellen M. Mitchell, widow of Maj. Wi 
G. Mitchell, assistant adjutan eral, United States Army, brevet 
colonel and brigadier-general, to $50 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM BLANCHARD. 


The bill (S. 1363) granting a pension to William Blanchard was con- 


sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It to place on the 
pension-roll the name of William Blanchard, late a corporal of Com- 
pany D, Poe Vermont Infantry. 

The b ill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JENNETTE s. KENT. 

The bill (S. 231) granting a pension to Jennette S. Kent was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with amend- 
seg) in line 6, before the word Kent,” to strike out “G” and in- 

sert S,“ and in line 7 to strike out ‘‘ private” and insert “‘ corporal;”’ 

so as to make the bill read: 

Be it remy &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, aart he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, su 


ject to pode hag yes and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Jennette S. Kent, d ent mother 
of James S. Kent, late a corporal in Company G, Second —— of United 
States Sharpshooters. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

FLORENCE MURRAY. 

The bill (S. 197) to increase the pension of Florence Murray was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It directs an increase of the 
pension of Florence Murray, widow of the late Rear-Admiral Alexander 
Murray, from thirty to fifty dollars a month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MRS. E. A. BENHAM. 

The e oe a pension to Mrs. E. A. Benham was con- 

sidered as in Committee of the Whole. It p to place on the 
ion-roll the name of Mrs. E. A. Benham, wife of the late General 
E W. Benham, at the rate of 850 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 

be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
EFFICIENCY OF THE ARMY. 


Mr. LOGAN. The bill that was before the Senate yesterday morn- 
ing to increase the efficiency of the Army, I intended to call up this 
morning, and I came up here for the reason that I wanted to get it 
postponed, because I am not well enough to go into any debate this 
morning. I ask the unanimous consent of the Senate that it be made 
the special order for Monday morning. 

Mr. BLAIR. During the morning hour? 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, sir. It is Senate bill 777. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois moves that 
Senate bill 777, which was under considertion in the morning hour yes- 
terday, be made the special order during the morning hour on Mon- 
day. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and that order will 
be made. 


PENSION OF SOLDIERS AND DEPENDENT RELATIVES. 


Mr. BLAIR. I move to proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 
1886, Order of Business 347. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill (S. 1886) for the relief of sol- 
diers of the late war honorably discharged after six months’ service, who 
are disabled and dependent upon their own labor for support, and of 
dependent parents of soldiers who died in the service or from disabili- 
ties contracted therein, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is there any report with the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read aoe following report, submitted by Mr. BLAIR 
March 16, 1886: 


anes bill 488 mittes ‘origtonl * beget pect (pre 

accom) an passage prin 
mended by the commis ittee, entitled as follows: “A bill for the relief of soldiers 
of the late —.— after six months’ who are disabled 
and dependen their own r for rt, and of ees hal argin parents of 
soldiers who ai n the service or from d lities contracted therein,” the pas- 
sage of which is lte, by the committee. 


Mr. COCKRELL, I think the Senator from New Hampshire ought 
not to ask in the short remaining time we have here the considera- 
tion of a bill of this importance with such a as that giving us 
no facts and no data and no general information, but simply a naked 
recommendation, and when this bill was onl from the com- 
mittee on the 16th, two days ago, and I doubt if any Senator outside 
of the Committee on Pensions has even read the bill. I did not know 
myself it was on the Calendar. I think it is rather placing us and him- 
self at a disadvantage to ask that the bill shall now be considered. I 
hope the Senator will consent without any objection that the bill shall 
be deferred until some time next week when it can be called up. I 
think we shall not have time in the fifteen minutes left to-day to dis- 
cuss a bill of this importance or to consider it and understand exactly 
what we are doing. 

Mr. BLAIR. This is a portion of a measure which has been before 
the country for several Congresses. It is a portion of a bill which was 


1886. 
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Fem be Be Bonate finn Des as Gonne shies Jery Fall dinsel 
t contains certain sections of what is known as the Mexican pension 
bill with the amendments made in the Senate. So the subject is one 
with which the honorable Senator from Missouri is entirely familiar, as 
are most of the Senators composing this body. It is now well along in 
the session. All these pension projects have been thoroughly consid- 
ered and discussed, and I certainly do not see any reason why the Sen- 
ator should complain that no very elaborate report from the committee 
is e since it is a unanimous one, as far as I know at least. Besides 
all that, it is a measure with which the Senate is familiar and upon the 
discussion of which we may well enter, even if we do not conclude it 
at this time. I did not suppose there would be any occasion for much 
discussion. I do not to enter intoany. If the Senator from 
Missouri desires to be heard I hope he will proceed or any others who | is 
have anything to say about it, and if we do not get through to-day I 
propose to call it up soon and press it as fast as I may upon the atten- 
tion of the Senate. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Will the Senator from New Hampshire yield to 
me a moment for the of a bill? 


Mr. BLAIR. I suppose, if the design is to use up the time until 2 | a 


o’clock—— 

Mr. VAN WYCK. This will take but a few moments. 

Mr. BLAIR. There are but a few moments left. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. It is a bill which is reported unanimously from 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. BLAIR. Is a pension bill to be postponed for these bills? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. This will elicit no discussion and no objection. 

Mr. BLAIR. I object. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. ` 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had concurred in the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4420) to authorize the publication of a new 
edition of the Postal Laws and Regulations. 


DUTIES OF TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. MORRILL. I desire to call the attention of the Chair to the 
fact that upon the committee of conference appointed on the bill (H. 
R. 5544) to amend section 304 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States was placed a member, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], 
who does not appear to be present in the Senate to-day. I ask that 
the committee may be filled by substituting some other name. 

The PRESIDENT pro If there be no objection, the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Brck will take the place of the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] on the committee of conference. 

Mr. BECK. I have engagements on committees which detain me, 
and I suggest that the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MOHER), 
who is a member of the Finance Committee, is not engaged and I am. 

Mr. MORRILL. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Jersey [ Mr. 
MCPHERSON], then, will be placed upon the conference committee if 
there be no objection. 

EXECUTIVE BUSINESS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, which will be read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, March 18, 1888. 
Hon. Joun SHERMAN, 
President 


pro tempore United States Senate: 

Sim: I have received a resolution adopted by the Senate in executive scssion 
February 24, 1886—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will withhold the com- 
munication at present. 

Mr. PLATT. I inquire whether it is marked executive“ or not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not marked executive.“ 

Mr. PLATT. Then I submit it belongs to the Senate in open ses- 


sion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will feel bound to submit 
the matter to the Senate in executive session. 

Senate bill 1886, which was called up by the Senator from New 
Hampshire, is before the Senate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What has become of that document? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The document has been withheld 
because on examination it was found to be an executive document. 
It was not so marked, and therefore the Chair was having it laid be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If it were not marked confidential“ I sup- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senate. 
Mr. BLAIR. Regular order! 


PENSIONS OF SOLDIERS AND DEPENDENT RELATIVES. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senate bill 1886, which has been 
read, is before the Senate. There being but five minutes to 2 o’clock, 
ena Chair suggests whether it had not better remain as unfinished 

usiness. 


That must be determined by the 


Mr. BLAIR. It can not occupy that position, as I understand, in 
the hour. 


The P. ENT pro tempore. There is no such thing as unfinished 
business of the morning hour, and therefore it will gain no advantage 
by being left und of. 

Mr. BLAIR. I that, but I hoped the bill would be disposed 


of this morning. Iam not sure yet that we can not do that. There 
has been artifice resorted to to use up ten or fifteen minutes that might 
be devoted to its discussion. I ask for the regular order and that the 
rules of the Senate may be enforced, which will give us about three 
minutes more. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What is the regular order, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hampshire 
is speaking upon the bill whichis before theSenate. Does the Senator 

yield? 


os VAN WYCK. Mr. President 
Mr. BLAIR. I yield only that the consideration of this bill may 


roceed. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I appealed to the Senator from New Hampshire 

5 allow the passage of a bill 
B Regular order! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska has the 
floor upon the bill which is pending. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Yes, sir, and I was making a suggestion to the 
Senate on the pension bill. Iwas saying that I asked the Senator from 
New Hampshire a moment ago to consent to the passage of a bill which 
would be unopposed at this time, but he very much preferred to ex- 
haust ten or fifteen minutes on the pending bill. 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator will allow me—— 

Mr. VAN WICK. The Senator is out of order. I decline to yield. 
I am doing about what the Senator wants, though he does not know it, 
at this moment of time. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President 

Mr. VAN WICK. I have the floor on the pending bill. There are 
some points in the pending bill that the Senator from New Hampshire 
does not seem to understand, and I was going for a few moments, not 
to give him alittle information, but to state some points that it would 
be well for the Senator to understand. 

I desire that the pending bill shall receive proper consideration at the 
hands of the Senate. To do so I think it is incumbent that the Com- 
mittee on Pensi of which the Senator and myself are members, and 
understand the of this bill, should seek to do justice to other 
measures and other interests on this floor; and therefore in the interest of 
this bill it was exceedingly impolitic, in my judgment, to thrust it 
into the morning hour, which is supposed to be given to the considera- 
tion of bills that. provoke no discussion. It is now the pending bill for 
consideration, and when it shall have passed away from the considera- 
tion of the Senate this morning, then I want the Senator from New 
Hampshire to understand that hereafter the Calendar will be com- 
menced at the beginning and continued to the end of each morning, 
unless there is to be a proper treatment indulged in by one member of 
the Senate to another and from one measure to another. 

Mr. ALLISON. ‘‘ Unless the Senate otherwise orders.” 

Mr. VAN WYCK. If the Senate order otherwise, very well; but we 
have not been proceeding by order of the Senate, but by the mere de- 
sireofindividual Senators. Thismorning unanimous consent was given 
that we proceed with bills of a special class that had been unanimously 
and favorably reported by a committee. They were considered and we 

to the end of them, with the expectation and understanding that 
other bills which received no opposition should also be taken up in 
their course and receive the same treatment and consideration which 
the pension bills had received. Therefore it would have been proper— 
no, I will not say pore would have been courteous to other inter- 
ests and to other tors that when those pension bills had received 
the approbation of the Senate and passed into laws at least an intima- 


P 


tion should have been given thatit was not proposed to consider a meas- 
ure which would bluff all other bills out. 

The pending bill can receive the consideration of the Senate upon 
one day’s — . There is no difficulty about that. It can be put 
where it should be and where it can be fully considered after 2 o’clock 
has been reached on any day 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 2 0’clock having arrived, 
it is the duty of the Chair—— 

Mr. VAN WICK. I hope the Senator from New Hampshire is satis- 
fied. 

Mr. BLAIR. Regular order! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Resolutions expressing the sense of the Senate on 
the refusal of the Attorney-General to send to the Senate copies of pa- 
pers called for by its resolution of January 25, 1886, as in violation of 
his official duty, &c. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On this question the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Spooner] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BERRY. Will the Senator from Wisconsin yield to me to give 
a notice? I tried to get the floor to call up Order of Business 191, 
being the bill (S. 1484) to authorize the Kansas and Arkansas Valley 
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Railway to construct and operate a railway through the Indian Terri- 

tory, and for other p I now give notice that I shall ask the 

2 to consider it at the conclusion of the morning business on Mon- 
y next. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SENATE AND EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolutions reported by 
Mr. EDMUNDS from the Committee on the Judiciary, February 18, ex- 
p the sense of the Senate on the refusal of the Attorney-General 
to send to the Senate copies of certain papers. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, I regret that even in the heat of de- 
bate I should have ied so much of the Senate’s time as I find I 
have done, and I with the discussion on my part this morning 
under the promise of brevity. 

When I yielded the floor yesterday I had called to the attention of 

the Senate many acts from 1820 down to the present passed in the ex- 
ercise of this power to regulate the tenure, &c., as to offices created by 
Congress. 
Now a few words as to the circumstances under which the tenure-of- 
office act was passed and as to the men who it. Senators on the 
other side are constantly referring to a legislativeexposition of 1789 in 
which the Senate was a tie and the majority in favor of their conten- 
tion very small indeed in the House of Representatives. They choose 
to ignore in the debate the legislative exposition of later times. The 
tenure-of-office act was passed in 1867. It was passed, it is said, in the 
midst of great party excitement. So it was; but every measure from 
1861 down to 1867 could be abrogated or held in abeyance upon the 
same pretense. 

Those years were the distressful years of war and blood and the ex- 
citing, anxious, turbulent ing years of reconstruction. The Con- 
gress of the United States from 1861 down to 1867, and latereven, pared 
every act which it passed in time of excitement, but the tenure-of-office 
act received the careful consideration of Congress. It was passed after 
discussionin both Houses. Men were here, and able men, on the Demo- 
cratic side to present the same arguments against its passage that Sena- 
tors to-day present in favor of its being violated or held to have been 
repealed without express repeal; but the Congress of the United States 
saw fitto passit. The President of the United States, Andrew Johnson, 
saw fit to veto it, as he had a right todo. He presented to the Senate 
the same arguments against it in his veto message which have been pre- 
sented on this floor during this debate, the force and effect of the legisla- 
tive exposition of 1789 and the decision in Er parte Hennen. Every 
argument and every point was exhausted in that veto message, and the 
Senate, with the argument before it in solemn and official form from the 
President, saw fit to pass the act, and the President says in his message 
that it was passed by a Congress ‘‘determined upon the subjugation of 
the Executive to legislative will.” 

One may safely appeal to the history of the time and to the char- 
acter of the men who passed it in reply to that method of attack upon 
this law. May I read the names of the Senators who voted to pass the 
bill of 1867 against the vetoof the President? Messrs. Anthony, Cattell, 
Chandler of Michigan, Conness, Cragin, Edmunds, Fessenden of Maine, 
Fogg, Foster, Fowler, Frelinghuysen, Grimes of Iowa, Harris, Hender- 
son, Howard of — owe, Kirkwood, Lane, Morgan, Morrill, 
Nye, Poland, Pomeroy, Ramsey, Ross, Sherman, Sprague, Stewart, Sum- 
ner, Trumbull, Van Winkle, Wade, Willey, Williams, Wilson, Yates. 

Many of those men were long since borne to ‘‘ the lonecouch of ever- 
lasting sleep,“ but no man can call the roll of American statesmen and 
have it complete without most of these names. William Pitt Fessenden, 
of Maine, agreat lawyer, a wise legislator, a patriot and a man upon whom 
constitutional obligations did not rest lightly, a man who saw fit, even at 
the expense of popularity in his own party, to vote against the impeach- 
ment of Andrew Johnson, Charles Sumner of Massachusetts, who had 
done so much and suffered so much for pure principle sake, Freling- 
huysen of New Jersey, Chandler of Michigan, Grimes of Iowa, Howe 
of my own State, a man of stainless life, profound thought, and strong 
convictions—and their associates—these were the men who during all 
the years of the war had wisely, calmly, constitutionally stood at the 
helm, by Lincoln and the Army and Navy, that the Government might 
be preserved; these were the partisans who a little later enacted the 
legislation under which, thank God, every State is represented to-day 
in the Senate of the United States. Is no weight to be given to that 
practical legislative exposition of the Constitution? Is that act to be 
impeached by the suggestion from the President of the United States, 
that it was passed in violation of law, in breach of constitutional duty, 
by a partisan Congress to bring under the yoke a duly-elected Execu- 
tive? The first name on the roll of the other House is the name of the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], and if you read through the list you 
find there the names of men who stand the embodiment in this coun- 
try of what is trueand strong and wise in legislation and in statesman- 
ship. If this country has in its legislative history any jewels worth 
keeping, they are many of the names recorded in favor of that measure. 

But, sir, the constitutionality of the tenure-of-office act ought to be 
considered in this country at least as res adjudicata, and that without 
reference to decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States. Un- 
der it, as it was passed in 1867, the House of Representatives saw fit in 


the exercise of a power devolved upon it by the Constitution to present 
articles of impeachment against the then President, Andrew Johnson. 

Eight out of the eleven articles of impeachment were for violation of 
the tenure-of-office act. The managers, I think every one of them, 

discussed its constitutionality with elaboration. The gentlemen who 
represented the President upon that t occasion, chief among whom 
was the Senator from New York who sits before me, whose fame as a 
great lawyer ceased many years ago to be only national [Mr. EVARTS], 

discussed its constitutionality. The Senate of the United States sit- 
ting as a high court of im ent, under the sanction of an added 
oath, considered and decided the question. Thirty-five Senators, I 
think it was, most of them able lawyers, deliberately opin- 
ions intended to place upon the record their judgment, and the grounds 
of their ju ent, are recorded as in favor of the constitutionality of 
that act, and three who voted for acquittal, Fessenden, Trumbull, and 
Henderson ed the act as constitutional, but voted n other 
grounds. Yet we are told to-day again, and a hundred years now 
the same thing will doubtless be asserted if there is party necessity for 
it, that under the Constitution the President is supreme, absolute in 
his power of removal, beyond the reach of Congress, use in 1789 by 
atie in the Senate and asmall majority in the House, and upon the basis 
of the debate then had, there was a legislative exposition that way. 

Butit may safely be said that when Andrew Johnson passed out of of- 
fice and General Grant came into office as president the partisan feeling 
alleged to have existed in 1867 had away and more quiet, more 

ul times had come. General Grant in the flush of victory, loved 

y the American people then as his memory is loved by the American 
people now, clothed by the suffrages of the people with the functions 
and power of President, deemed by the people under the providence of 
God the chief savior of the Republic, was not satisfied with the act of 
1867. He manifested a clear desire at the outset of his administration 
that it should be taken from his way. The Senate stood like a rock 
against it. There was upon the question of its constitutionality as well 
as upon the question of its expediency a debate almost unexampled for 
ability and research. The House of Representatives yielded promptly 
to the request for its repeal. The Senate, not laboring under excite- 
ment then, was unwilling to yield it. 

The chairman of the Judiciary Committee, Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, 
in reporting the bill, had said of it in 1867: 

The committee have recommended the adoption of this rule respecting the 
tenure of offices as a permanent and systematic, and, as they believed, an ap- 
1 regulation of the Government for all administrations and for all 

I shall trouble the Senate by reading for but a moment from that de- 
bate. Mr. Morton, of Indiana, who has been quoted so many times 
on the other side in this debate as opposed to the tenure-of-office act, 
was not opposed to it on constitutional grounds. He argued that it 
was impracticable, just as did Mr. SHERMAN, of Ohio; but Mr. Morton 
said, on page 89 of the RECORD: 

Mr. President, I believe the tenure-of-office law is constitutional. I have 
never entertained serious doubts upon that question. The power of removal in 
the hands of the President may be limited, it may be regulated, but in the absence 
of that limit and in the absence of that regulation, it may be exercised by the 
President as it was for seventy-eight years. 

Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, who was bitterly opposed to the act on 
grounds of expediency, said of its constitutionality: 


I was not op to it because I believed it to be unconstitutional. On the 
contrary, I had the impression, and I have it still, that the Co: might im- 
pose upon the President,in the administration of that particular duty, the re- 


strictions that that act did impose. 


Mr. SHERMAN, of Ohio, who has been quoted so freely by the gentle- 
men on the other side for some purpose, I do not precisely know what, 
had this to say as to its constitutionality: 

One question at least has been settled by the recent legislation of Con, 5 
and that is the power of 8 Bnei to regu removals from office. This has 
been settled not only by the impeachment trial, but by the repeated action of 
both Houses, acquiesced in now by all the departments of the Government. 
The power of removal is not a constitutional but a legal power. The Constitu- 
tion does not confer the power of removal upon the President or upon the Sen- 
S Af clues powers, to be requisied suid COREIA Uy law? 
When the Constitution is silent the law prevails. 5 É 

Among others who took part in the debate in 1869 was a Senator 
from my own State, Mr. Carpenter, regretted by all the people of Wis- 
consin. He was accounted by the courts, high and low, and by the bar 
of the United States to be a great constitutional lawyer, and the echoes 
of his silvery voice still linger, a pleasant memory, about this Cham- 
ber. In an ableargument he defended the constitutionality of the act. 
May we not consider the question rightly settled until the courts shall 
have held otherwise? 

If I have spoken to any purpose whatever it has been to show among 
other things that under the law as it stands the President has no power 
to remove an officer appointed by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate except by and with the advice and of consent the Senate; that 
he may suspend at his discretion within the limits of the act, and that 
when he nominates to the Senate a person to fill a vacancy the only 
question for the Senate to determine is, Is the nominee a fit and com- 
petent man to discharge the duties of the office? Ifthe Senate think 
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(and they are entitled to fall information from the Executive upon that 
subject) him a proper man, he is to be confirmed. 

When a nomination is sent to the Senate to take the place of a sus- 
pended official, the question first to be decided then by the Senate is, 
Shall we advise and consent that the suspension by the President shall 
ripen into a removal? Shall we advise and consent to the removal of 
the man from office? And upon this question it is likewise entitled 
to full information from the Executive; and this being determined in 
the affirmative, the question occurs, Do we advise and consent to the 
appointment of the person whose name is sent to the Senate? 

Possessing, therefore, the right to call for papers and information from 
the executive department of the Government necessary to enable the 
Senate to discharge with fidelity and intelligence its duty under the 
law in the matter of removals, it can not forego that right when in its 
opinion its exercise is necessary. 

It can not suffer, by its acquiescence, the principle as to papers, now 
asserted by the executive department, to grow into precedent. It is 
not a question of etiquette, nor is it a question of polities. It is very 
far above either. * 

The Senate has no right to trench upon the prerogative or powers of 
the Executive. The maintenance, sacred and inviolate, of the pre- 
rogatives of the three great co-ordinate departments of the system under 
which welive, as the fathers framed it, is essential to the permanency 
and successof our Government. Neithershould be permitted to trench 
upon the other, and neither may permit any impairment, through ag- 
gression or concession, of its constitutional faculties and prerogatives. 

The Senate can not yield the principle that in any case or under any 
circumstances the files of the Departments, evidencing the conduct of 

ublic offices, shall be secret from theinspection, or that any paper or 

etter bearing upon the conduct of a public office, placed upon the files 
of any Department, or in custody of any executive officer, and which 
ought to be placed upon the files of any Department, can, at the will 
of anybody, even thoughit be the President, become personal and sub- 
ject to removal or destruction. 

The Republican majority in the Senate is bound, too, by every con- 
sideration of justice, to exercise this right for information as to all 
nominations sent to it by the President, where, in its opinion, it is nec- 
essary in order to protect the good name of suspended officials, whom 
the Senate is invited to unite in removing from office. 

And this brings me to a few words as to the cause of this contro- 
versy, and the responsibility for it—a line of remark political, not legal, 
but justified and called for by the suggestions upon the subject in the 
debate and in the President's message. 

We are living under a Democratic administration, I regret it, as a 
Republican, but it is a fact. 

When Mr. Cleveland entered upon the office of President he found 
Republicans filling the offices of the country. 

I think I may safely say that the people of the United States expected, 
as soon as it might be done with due regard to the public business, that 
Republicans would be replaced by Democrats. I think it was expected 
that the verdict of the people at the last national election would be con- 
strued into a desire for a change in the offices of the country. 

I have thought there were two courses, and two only, fairly open to 
President Cleveland as to the distribution of offices not included within 
the scope of the civil-service law. 

I do not, in what I have to say upon this subject, question his de- 
sire to give the people a good government, nor do I impute to him a 
purpose, orevena willingness, toimport into the administration methods 
which are neither fair nor manly; but, nevertheless, they have come. 

It was open to the President to adopt the policy that no man with a 
fixed term of office should be removed from that office until the term 
expired, if he had been faithful and true to the trusts with which he 
was clothed and so continued to be. This course, if found to meet 
popular approval, would have compelled every succeeding ini 
tion to follow the example. No man would have been removable for 
cause, except for a cause which, under any administration, ought to 
work a removal. 

Or he might have adopted the policy of filling the offices, as far as he 
and his party advisers might deem it consistent with the transaction 
of the public business, with new men of his own political faith, believ- 
ing in the principles of his party. 

Either policy would have been defensible upon principle. 

I admit that much is to be said in favor of leaving faithfal men in 
office during their terms. Much likewise I think isto be said in justi- 
fication of a policy that changes in the offices with change of the ad- 
ministration is inthe interest of the people, and that an administration 
has a right to use as its instrumentalities political friends instead of 
political enemies, for I assume that in this country men in office as well 
as men out of office will belong and ought to belong actively and openly 
to one party or the other. 

I know I am not considered orthodox upon this subject from the ex- 
treme civil-service standpoint. 

I think an administration which must be by one political party or 
the other would better serve the people in the end, all things consid- 
ered, if it took to itself the sole responsibility of administration rather 
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than to divide the responsibility as in a sense it does by continuing in 
the offices throughout the country men appointed by an administration 
of a different political faith. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that this is termed the spoils system, 
and that he who even admits it to be in the slightest degree defensible 
is by many patriotic men denounced as a spoilsman. I deny that it is 
justly to be termed a ‘“‘spoils” system. It is not, in my view, a dis- 
tribution of offices as a matter of spoils, but a natural incident to the 
change in administration from one political party to another. : 

No one will pretend that any man should be permitted to hold an office 
for which he is unfit, either by reason of want of capacity or want of in- 
tegrity, because of any great party service he may have rendered. But 
the offices throughout the country are not, as a rule, offices requiring 
peculiar training. Citizens are abundant everywhere, in every com- 
munity, in each competent in every way to discharge the func- 
tions of most of the offices without previous experience in them. 

It is said, ‘‘divorce the offices from politics.“ Why? What is there 
about politics, except in a few great cities where men combine for local 
plunder, that should be so offensive and dangerous? I knowit issaid 
that there is danger that the change of offices with change of adminis- 
tration will debauch the politics of the country, and that the political 
campaigns will be turned into a scramble for office, and the people will 
lose sight of principle. This is not anewsuggestion. It is one of the 
unfulfilled hecies of 1826 and 1835. 

At the last election there were 10,480,000 votes cast. How impossi- 
ble that such a people, governing themselves, can be led, as a people, 
from contests for principle to contests for office? 

There is not a man on the other side of this Chamber, I venture to 
say, who is not a partisan leader in his State. There is hardly a Sen- 
ator on either side of this Chamber who has not again and again, year 
in and year out, had occasion to address the people in his State and in 
other States upon political issues. Did itever occur to you, when you 
stood facing American citizens by the thousand-in a heated political 
campaign, they listening to every word you uttered, that they any 
thought about the offices; that they lost sight for a moment of the prin- 
ciples at issue between the two parties; that the inspiration of their 
cheers, the interest which flushed their faces and brightened their eyes, 
was the contemplation of office-holding? Not at all. There is nosuch 
danger to the American people. 

You say that we have had for the last twenty-four years in this coun- 
try this i ip which corrupts the service and tends to debauch 
the people. Have we? The Republican party may confidently chal- 
lenge to their administration the investigation and attention and criti- 
cism of the world. The records show, as I understand it, that while 
the expenditures of public money year after year in while the 
army of officials grew, the percentage of loss in disbursements and col- 
lections diminished. I hope the party now in power will do as well. 

The President saw fit to adopt neither policy upon the subject. Either 
would have been manly, definite, and defensible, and there was no fair 
middle ground between them. 

Mr. Cleveland early, and before he was inducted into office, attempted 
to formulate in his letter to Mr. Curtis the policy which was to govern 
= a RN of public affairs so far as the offices were concerned. 

e said: 


prevalent among patriotic jee 
us 


I mayest pengo to this, because my co: of the true Demo- 
cratic faith and public duty requires that this and all other statutes should be in 
good faith and without evasion enforced, and because in the many utterances 
made prior to my election as President, approved by the party to which I be- 
long, and which I have no disposition to ela 
people that this should be done. 

Here he gave or renewed his promise to enforce the civil service statute. 
I am not here to-day to suggest that he did not intend to enforce it, 
nor do I suggest that he has not tried to enforce it in good faith, nor 
do I make any attack upon that statute. On the contrary, I am in fa- 
vor of it. It is wise and beneficent, and that it is a genuine reform has 
been abundantly demonstrated. I am willing to extend its provisions, 
but I think it neither practicable nor wise to attempt to extend it to 
the great body of office-holders who discharge their duties in the midst 
of the people. 

The controversy between the President and the Senate in no wise re- 
lates to his administration of this statute. Any statement to the con- 
trary is misleading. 

Not content with pledging himself to carry out the civil-service law, 
which had been passed, as he says, with the assent of both parties, and 
which every one in the country expected him to carry out, because they 
knew he must when he took the oath of office swear to carry it out, 
Mr. Cleveland continued: 


There is a class of Government positions which are not within the letter of 
civil-service statute, but which are so disconnected with the policy of an admin- 
istration that removals therefrom of 3 incumbents, in my opinion, should 
not be made during the terms for which they are appointed solely on partisan 
grounds, and for the purpose of putting in their places those who are in political 
accord with the appointing power. 
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Am I mistaken in the opinion that this language was generally and 
justly construed as a declaration by the newly-elected President to the 
country that men of fixed term at least, who had been and continued 
to be faithful in the of public duty, would continue, inde- 
PrO ppl Pt ee ie inet the expirations of their 


rh ie believed, and still believe, that thousands of Republican of- 
fice-holders would have resigned but for this proclamation. 
Mr. Cleveland continued: 


But many now holding positions have forfeited all just claim to retention, be- 
Parr ee have used their places for y 1 8 of their duty 
the people, and because, being decent 2 servants, they have 
proved — offensive partisans and unscrupulous manipulators of local 
party management. 


This language, not only by its own force butin view of what preceded 
ip; it means more than offensive 


cpa rh 1 of party management. A man of honor 
may well object, with bitterness and indignation, to being convicted 
upon such an indictment and suspended without a hearing. 

Then came the circular of the Postmaster-General, which, while in- 
tended for limited operation and for a special purpose, came to the pub- 
lic, and is understood to have been more generally acted upon than was 
at first proposed. The gentleman whose name is signed to this circular 
is my personal friend. He was a gallant soldier, and would not will- 
ingly do an unmanly thing; but I think I hazard nothing in the re- 
mark that this circular calling for charges, challenging the activity of 
informers, bas not commended itself to the fair-minded men of either 
party as an improved method of administration. It was probably the 

t possible device whereby the difficult performance could be accom- 
plished of keeping men in office who had faithfully discharged the 
duties of the office, and yet turning out for political reasons men who 
had faithfully di the duties of the office. I can not forbear to 
enter my protest against the philosophy of this circular. 

I hope no Republican will be induced to lodge a complaint against 
any Democratic office-holder upon the grounds stated in it, and Ishould 
dislike, although I might do it, to vote to confirm a Democrat to an 
office, who will take it upon the condition laid down in this circular— 
that he will abdicate the functions of an American citizen, will not be 
an active editor or proprietor of a newspaper printing offensive articles, 
pease ngs . or a member of a political committee, or officer of 

a campaign, &. The American le have demanded no such 
and I trust will demand no such thing of its office-holders. I should 
dislike to see the principle of this circular, as a whole, brought per- 
manently into the administration of affairs. Better at once embalm 
and lay away, if possible, every office-holder until the end of his term, 
and let his wife or some other political non-combatant discharge the 
duties of the office. Honest partisanship is honest citi There 
is more dangerof our citizens caring too little than too much for politics. 

There have been sent to the Senate over six hundred and forty nom- 
inations in place of Republican officials suspended. From the letter 
of the President we have a right to assume that not one of these men 
has been suspended solely because of ip. From the circular 
of the Postmaster-General we have a right to assume that many of them 
haye been suspended for partisanship, and that of a very inoffensive 
kind. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. WILSON] said that doubtless very 
many of those who have been have been suspended “ for 
political reasons. Doubtless some have been suspended for causes 
affecting their nal and official honor. Is it not a matter of vital 
interest to one of these suspended officials to know under which 
class his case falls—whether he has been ded upon a mete ct 
if true involves a stain upon his character or only upon the of 
having been too active a Republican ? 

Upon what principle is the Senate of the United States invited to 
advise and consent to the removal of these suspended officials and at 
the same time denied all knowledge and information, though upon the 


files of the as to their conduct in office? 
A suspended official writes me from Wisconsin a letter, in which he 
says: 


Ido not want the office. I have as far as I could, faithfully its 
. pd ae aes POY. charge has been made against me af- 
fecting my official character. fT have been removed for political reasons I 
make no complaint, TFT have been charged with anything affecting my honor 
I want to know it and to be heard upon it 


Is this an unreasonable request for an American citizen to address to 
a Senator from his State? Isit not out of harmony with the American 
sense of fair play that such a request should be denied? Is a system 
under which a suspension is brought about, which makes secret and 
beyond the reach not only of those affected by it, but of the Senate, the 
ground therefor, entitled to public approval? 

Another man who writes me a letter of thesame purport I have known 
for twenty years. He was suspended upon a charge of the nature of 
which he is not informed. He is an honorable, high-minded gentleman; 


was a faithful official, so far as I know or he knows. He was a soldier 
who stood in the shock of battle in defense of the Union, not once, but 
many times. Can I, as a Senator, advise and consent that the — 
sion shall become a removal, in enforced ignorance as to his conduct in 
office? Would you feel at liberty, Mr. President (Mr. CALL in the 
chair), to advise and consent to a removal in such a case if the suspended 
officer were of your own political faith, from your own State, and ap- 
pealed to you not to retain him in office, but to protect his name? I 
ask any Democratic Senator if he would be 3 do it? 

A letter comes to me from the Indiana city in which I was born, as 
to one suspended from office upon charges, I am advised. This man 
was pointed out to me in my boyhood as one who entered the Mexican 
war in his young manhood as a drummer, and who, throwing away 
his drum on fey eld of battle, did the part of a soldier, with musket 
in hand, and fought his way up to the grade of an officer. This man 
entered the Army in 1861, and rose from the position of es — 
faithful service, long continued, in many battles, under our flag, to 
a major-general. Can I advise and consent, as a Senator, to — — 
moyal from office, not knowing whether the charges against him in- 
volve personal dishonor? Is that the way for us to conduct our part 
of the people’s business? ‘These cases are illustrations of very many. 

If we have, as I insist, a clear right to be advised of the conduct in 
office of the suspended official, could there be any higher reason for in- 
sisting upon that right than that thereby we are enabled to protect the 
character of good men? 

Certainly there was no design in the methods which have been adopted, 
or in the course which the President has taken in resisting the demand 
by the Senate for information, to perpetrate any wrong upon the char- 
acter of citizens; but that such is the effect there can be little doubt. 

Men who are suspended from office upon charges affecting their char- 
acter are entitled, upon every principle of fair play, to know what those 
charges are, and to meet them. They are also entitled to know whether 
they are suspended upon such charges or not. 

When are these papers, now secret, to be revealed? When, and by 
whom, is the injunction of to be removed from them? May they 
not later come out into the daylight to taint the memory and torture the 
family of some man who has passed away from earth, and who might 
have answered them could he have known their purport? 

The people too have a peculiar right to know, and to know fully, the 
conduct of public officers. That, of all things, should not be kept con- 
fidential. The removal from office of an unfaithful servant is but the 
slightest punishment for his delinquencies. His ter and more ade- 
quate punishment is found in the finger of scorn, always pointed at one 
guilty of a betrayal of a public trust. Such publicity also protects the 
people against the danger of restoring, through ignorance, an unworthy 
man to public office. 

Is not every legal reason and every publicinterest in favor of the posi- 
tion of the Senate in this controversy? 

You must not tell us that we are struggling with the President to 
keep Republican officials in office. That is in no sense true. 3 
be a Senator upon this side who has either such desire or 
haye not met him. We expect you to take the offices, and we ak 
that they be taken in an open, manly way. 

The success of a national administration is a matter of great popular 
interest. Any one who for party purposes would desire its failure 
would be too narrow and mean a partisan to be a good citizen. I donot 
wish to see it embarrassed or obstructed inany rightcourse. I will not 
help to do that, nor, I think, will any Senator on this side help to do 
that. Iam willing to resolve every doubt, consistent with fair treat- 
ment to the citizen, in favor of the administration in this matter, and 
I hope the way may be open to us; but I for one can not, under my oath 
as a Senator, yield what I deem to be the right of the Senate to inspect 

touching the conduct of office by a suspended official, when in 
its judgment it is for any reason essential to intelligent action upon the 
subject of a removal; nor am I willing to blindly participate in an act of 
removal when I have reason to think I shall thereby, as a Senator, join 
in placing a stain upon the name of an innocent man, u 

Mr. President, it is due to myself to say that I have proceeded with 
great embarrassment, from illness, with my remarks. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate but a 
short time. I am fully satisfied that I can utter no word and make no 
suggestion which will strengthen the arguments which have been pre- 
sented on this side of the Chamber in support of the position assumed 
by the minority of the Judiciary Committee and the President of the 
United States, but I can not consent that my ion in reference to this 
question, which has occupied so much of the time of the session and 
which has been, as I think—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CALL in the chair). The Sena- 
tor from Delaware will suspend. There is too much noise on the floor 
and in the galleries. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. I beg to say that if I can have the attention of 
the Chair and of a few of my friends immediately around me, I do not 
care for the attention especially of the galleries. 

I was proceeding to say that I could not consent that my sup of 
the position of the President of the United States, believed to be 2 
fect accord with his constitutional rights, and so ruthlessly assailed by 
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the majority of the Judiciary Committee and by the speeches made 
upon the other side, should rest simply upon a silent vote. 

1 do not expect to give my approval to all the measures favored by 
the present administration as enunciated in the annual message of the 
President; I donot expect to give my advice and consentto all the nom- 
inations which he may send to the Senate; but in a question where the 
President of the United States stands squarely upon his constitutional 
rights, endeavoring to defend the dignity and character of the office to 
which he has been elevated by the people of this country, it gives me 
pleasure to support him in the maintenance of his constitutional rights, 
and from which he is sought to be driven by his political enemies. 

The Senator who was last upon the floor [Mr. SPOONER] assumed 
and declared that this controversy has been thrust upon the Senate by 
the President of the United States. Sir, the President of the United 
States has sought no controversy with the Senate. He was well aware 
that his administration could be interrupted and embarrassed by a hos- 
tile Republican Senate, and he had every inducement to 3 
in harmony as far as possible with the majority of the Senate, who would 
have to pass upon his nominations. Therefore the assertion that the 
President of the United States has thrust this controversy upon the 
country and upon the Senate is wholly without foundation. The Pres- 
ident has done no such thing. But the contention has been brought 
here hy the Republican side of the Chamber, and more especially by the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate. 

What are the facts? President Cleveland was elected by his country- 
men to the chief executive office in the fall of 1884. He entered upon 
the discharge of that office a little more than a year ago. He came into 
office finding at least 95 per cent. of the offices filled by his political 
enemies. Common justice would have said that at once there should 
have been an abdication of a least one-half the offices by the men who 
held them, so that the President might adjust the offices between the 
different politieal parties of the country. But no resignations, or very 
few, were tendered from any of the officersof thiscountry. However, 
the President proceeded cautiously. Unused tothe exercise of power, the 
administration proceeded with a caution and forbearance that is un- 
paralleled in the history of administrations; and when we met here in 
December, or reconvened the first of the present year, the President had 
sent to the Senate but six hundred and forty-three removals of Presi- 
dential officers subject to Presidential control out of from fifteen thou- 
sand to seventeen thousand subject to his control. I say that such 
magnanimity toward political opponents has not been exercised by any 
administration for the last fifty years. 

Sir, you heard the other day, and no man has questioned it, that 
President Grant in seven weeks after he came into office had removed 
six hundred and eighty officers; and yet President Cleveland removed 
but six hundred and forty-three in the first eight months of his Presi- 
dential term. What then was done by the Senate? Let us see whois 
responsible for this controversy. The nominations in cases of suspen- 
sions and removals sent here by President Cleveland have been before 
the Senate for three months, and yet they have been suffered to slum- 
ber in the committee- rooms of this Senate or to remain unnoticed upon 
the Executive Calendar. Why has that been done? Because the Re- 
publican side of the Chamber set itself to work deliberately, premed- 
itatedly, I will not say with malice aforethought, to see if they could 
devise some scheme by which they could forestall the President and 
prevent the removal of their partisan friends from office. It is because 
of the action of the Republican side of this Chamber, and more espe- 
cially because of the action of the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
Senate, that this controversy to-day is before the country, that this con- 
troversy is here in the Senate obstructing the regular performance of 
the duties devolving upon the Senate in the confirmation of appoint- 
ments to office. 

Mr. President, what was the motive, if we must go into motives? 
The Senator who preceded me undertook to examine the motives of the 
President of the United States, and if motives are to be inquired into 
we may ask what were the purposes of the Republican side of the 
Chamber and of the Judiciary Committee of this body in thus obstruct- 
ing the executive business laid beforeit. There are but three ible 
reasons: first, to protect their political friends in the places which they 
now fill; or, secondly, to make some point against the present admin- 
istration in the hope of returning back into power; or, thirdly, a delib- 
erate purpose of divesting the executive department of the Government 
of its rightful constitutional powers and investing the Senate with the 
performance of executive duties with which it has no possible concern. 

The Senator who preceded me denies that there is any desire on the 
part of the Republican side of the Senate to protect the Republican of- 
ficials now in office. If thatis true is it not strange that the nomina- 
tions of the President remain unacted upon? Is it not strange if such 
is the case that this controversy has been precipitated by the Republi- 
ean side of this Chamber, claiming, what has never heretofore been 
claimed, that they havea right to supervise the removals or suspensions 
of the President of the United States? In other words, that they have 
a right to see every private letter, confidential letter, every paper mem- 
orandum that has been sent to the President or any head of a Depart- 
ment before they will act. 

Sir, I have looked at the report of the majority of the Judiciary Com- 


mittee, and I do not hesitate to say that while I find appended to that 
report the namesof distinguished Senators, able lawyers, men of high 
character and standing in the country, a more disingenuous, unfair, un- 
just presentation of this controvesy never emanated from a committee 
of any deliberative body. What do they say? I read from the re- 
port: 

The important question, then is, whether it is within the constitutional com- 
petence of either House of Congress to have access to the official rs and 
documents in the various public offices of the United States created by 
acted by themselves. 

The President of the United States has said to the Senate that every 
official document, every official paper, was subject to the inspection and 
examination of the Senate; and yet this committee says the question, 
then is, whether it is within the constitutional competence of either 
House of Congress to have access to the official papers and documents in 
the various public offices of the United States created by laws enacted 
by themselves.“ The controversy is because the President will not de- 
liver to the Senate unofficial papers, private papers, confidential papers, 
not that he will not deliver official papers. So there is an attempt to 
impose on the country by a false presentation of the question at issue, 
and the committee has not done justice to the President or justice to the 
people of the country or to itself in the deliberate statement it has 
made. 

The Judiciary Committee, in order to sustain the views which they 
present in this document, have copied at great length a report made 
by Garrett Davis in 1842 in the House of Representatives, and yet they 
took special care not to state that Garrett Davis, upon the floor of the 
Senate ata subsequent period, twenty-five years thereafter, had openly 
and publicly repudiated his utterance of the sentiments which he had 
embodied in that report, and fail to present to the Senate so that the 
Senate might know just what were the views of Mr. Garrett Davis, 
whose report was introduced with commendation. Let us see what Mr. 
Garrett Davis said on that subject, and I submit whether it would not 
have been fair and proper in the Judiciary Committee when they under- 
took to influence the action of this body by the presentation of a report 
of Garrett Davis to state that Mr. Davis had subsequently repudiated 
his own conclusions, and that therefore they must both be taken to- 
gether. Here is what Mr. Garrett Davis said in the Senate on the 29th 
of March, 1869: 

Some twen 
232... aoa tas Bessie see symanes nam Gon poseer 
of appointment; but subsequent and through examination of the subject has 
convineed me that I was in error; and the experiment of the civil-office-tenure 
bill has demonstrated the evils and im y of the President and the 
Senate . this | bata and vindicated the wisdom of the found- 
ers of our Government in confiding it exclusively to him. 

I submit that this alone would corroborate what I have said, that 
a more unfair and more unjust presentation of the question at issue be- 
tween the President and the Republican side of this Chamber never 
5 embodied in any report that emanated from any committee of this 

y. 

What is the question? The question is whether the President of the 
United States.shall abdicate a power conferred upon him by the Con- 
stitution—the power of subordinate his high office to the 
supervision and control of the Senate of the United States. That is the 
question; and as an excuse for assuming that position the Judiciary 
Committee of this body and the Republican side of this Chamber claim 
the right to inspect the private pa of the President of the United 
States, not the official papers, not the public documents, all of which 
are ible to any committee of this body or to any Senator in this 
body whosees proper to call for them, as we areinformed by the special 
message of the President himself. 

But now, sir, why should they want to look into private papers sent 
to the President? Of what earthly value could they be? Doubtless 
thereis in every De; ent of the Government an accumulation of let- 
ters signed by e from every part of the country in reference to pub- 
lic officers, some ing to have an office given to them, some asking 
that their friends may be appointed to office, some saying that a certain 
man, perhaps, has not discharged his duties faithfully. I do not know 
their contents; I am left to imagination, for I have never had the curi- 
osity to delve among the letters that are filed away in some dark recess, 
some basement story of some Department of this Government, but Iam 
left to imagination—I suppose that there are letters of this description, 
some of them marked confidential,“ some of them and a large num- 
ber of them have never been read by the President of the United States 
or by any head of any Department of this Government. The fact that 
the President does not see to place those letters at the disposal 
of the Republican side of this ber is made the excuse for not con- 
firming the appointments sent here by the President. That is made the 
excuse, but the true p and animus is to assume jurisdiction and 
a supervisory control by the Senate of the United States over the execu- 
tive powers belonging to the President. 

Recurring to the question of whether one purpose of this dilatory and 
obstructive policy pursued is to protect in office the Republican incum- 
bents, let me ask why is it if gentlemen are so anxious, as they claim, 
that Nepublicans should abdicate the offices and resign, that they do not 
advise them to do zo? Why is it that they take special pains to delay 
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the confirmation of men whose names are sent here to supersede Repub- 
lican officials? No, sir; this question has been forced on the President. 
I assert here aud now that he can not, with a decent regard to the high 
trust reposed in him, comply with the unlawful demands of the Senate 
and abdicate his own powers and subject his power of removal to the 
supervision of the Senate of the United States. 

I shall not go into any discussion of the tenure-of-office act. I hold 
that that act is unconstitutional. I hold that the power resides in the 
President of the United States, by the Constitution itself, to make re- 
movals from office, and that every attempt now or heretofore made tolimit 
and control the exercise of his power of removal, conferred upon him by 
the Constitution of the United States, must ex necessitate be unconstitu- 
tional; and I do not hesitate to say that if I were President of the United 
States I would so treat it. When Andrew Johnson was Presidentof the 
United States, for whom the tenure-of-office act was made, and over 
whom it was held in terrorem, he tried to make an issue in the courts, 
and his Republican opponents attempted to impeach him—filed articles 
ofimpeachmentagainsthim. Hewasundertheirpower, and two-thirds 
of the House of Representatives and of the Senate were his political 
enemies, I believe he had the courage, if he had not known that the 
forces marshaled a him were sufficient to oust him from his office, 
to have disregarded the tenure-of-office act. Mr. Cleveland has not at- 
tempted to disregard it, but has sent suspensions here in conformity to 
the act of 1869; but in doing that he has not abdicated the functions 
of his office, nor can he divest the executive office, if he were to try, of 
its constitutional powers given to it by the Constitution. So far as he 
is individually concerned he might waive the exercise of a constitutional 
prerogative in deference to a statute made by Congress, but he can not 
divest the office itself of its constitutional functions. 0 

This question of constitutional power has been debated almost ad 
nauseam, I shall not myself enter into the discussion of it at any great 
length, but I desire to cite some authorities which have not been cited 
in this debate, bearing on the subject. I shall repeat no authority 
that I understand has been presented by anybody else in this Chamber. 

Let me say that the Constitution invests the President of the United 
States with all executive power, subject to certain provisions, wherein 
he must consult the Senate in reference to appointments and in relation 
to the making of treaties; and it is his duty also, under the Constitu- 
tion, to see that the laws are faithfully executed. ‘This investiture of 
the executive office with executive powers is inherentin the office, and 
can not be divested from it except by constitutional amendment. No 
statute that Congress can make, no resolution that it can pass, no at- 
tempt to infringe upon the constitutional rights belonging to the Presi- 
dent, can itself be valid. 

This question was early settled, as has already been stated, in the 
first Congress that met after the Constitution was adopted. In that 
Congress were men who had participated in the formation of the Con- 
stitution, who had sat in the convention that made the Constitution, 
who had instructed the people of the country as to its import. They 
sat in the two Houses of Con; in 1789, and they passed upon this 
question deliberately after full and mature discussion. I shall not eite 
the debates because they have already been cited. But I want to quote 
what Mr. Marshall, in his Life of Washington, said about that declara- 
tion of the meaning of the Constitution, because I understand it has 
not been cited in this debate. I cite it for two purposes; first, to show 
that this power is inherent, by the terms of the Constitution, in the 
executive office; and, second, to exclude the idea that it was a power 
conferred by Congress at that time. As this authority has not been 
cited, I will read more fally than I should otherwise do what Mr. Mar- 
shall says on the subject: 

In organizing the geese of the executive, the question in what manner 
the high officers who filled them should be removable came on to be discussed, 
Believing that the decision of this question would materially influence the char- 
acter of the new government, the members supported their respective opinions 
with a degree of earnestness p. rtioned to the importance they attributed to 
ccc 
Mr. White moved to strike out the clause which declared the Secretary to be 
removable by the President. The power of removal, where no prom provision 
existed, was, he said, in the nature of things, incidental to that of appointment. 
And as the Senate w: the Constitution, associated with the ident in 
making appointments, body must, in the same degree, participate in the 
power of removing from office. 

Mr. White was supported by Mr. Smith, of South Carolina, Mr, Page, Mr, 
Stone, and Mr, Jackson. 

Those 
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ciple of independence to the will of the Chief Magistrate, or of ex- 
isgrace of being removed from office, and that too at 

in their power to engage in other 3 
bill, the amendment was opposed with — 
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ments of great force drawn 


On several parts of the Constitution, and especially on that which vests the ex- 
ecutive power in the President, they relied confidently to support the ition, 
that, in conformity with that instrument, the power in question could reside 
only with the Chief Magistrate; no power, it was said, could be more com- 
pletely executive in its nature than that of removal from office. 

But if it was a case on which the Constitution was silent, the clearest princi- 
ples of political expediency required that neither branch of the Legislature 
should icipate in it. 

The ger that a President could ever be found who would remove good 
men from office was treated as imaginary. It was not by the splendor attached 
to the character of the present Chief Magistrate alone t this opinion was to 
be defended. It was founded on the structure of the office, The man in whose 
favor a majority of the people of this continent would unite, had probability, at 
least, in favor of his principles; in addition to which the public odium that 
would inevitably attach to such conduct would be an effectual security against it. 

After an ardent discussion, which consumed several days, the committee di- 
vided, and the amendment was negatived by a majority of 311020. The opinion 
thus expressed by the House of Representatives did not explicitly convey their 
sense of the Constitution. 


Now mark: 


Indeed, the express grant of the power to the President rather implied a right 
in the Legislature to give or withhold it at their discretion, To obviate any mis- 
understanding of the principle on which the or has been decided, Mr, 
Benson moved in the House, when the report of the Committee of the Whole was 
taken up, to amend the second clause in the bill soas croton Se imply the power 
of removal to be solely in the President. He gave notice t if he should suc- 
ceed in this he would move to strike out the words which had been the subject 
of debate. If those words continued, he said, the pave of removal by the Presi- 
dent might hereafter appear to be exercised by virtue of a legislative grant only, 
and consequently be subjected to legislative instability, when he was well sat- 
isfied in his own mind that it was by fair construction fixed in the Constitution. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Madison, and both amendments were adopted. 
As the bill passed into u law it has ever been considered asa full ex ion of the 
sense of the Legislature on this important part of the American Constitution. 


That is what John Marshall said in reference to the declaration by 
the Congress of 1789. But the question has been before the courts, 
and it has been decided in court that the provision of the Constitution 
conferring executive power on the President and requiring him to see 
that the laws be faithfully executed, was an investityre of the office 
with absolute control over officers, rendering them subject to removal 
at the executive pleasure. 

I cite a Pennsylvania case, 5 Sergeant and Rawle’s Reports, where 
this question came up in 1820. It came up under the constitution of 
Pennsylvania, which is identical in terms with the Constitution of the 
United States, investing the President with executive power and re- 
quiring him to see that the laws are faithfully executed. I want also 
to say that this opinion was delivered by as able a judge as ever sat 
upon an American bench, Chief-Justice Tilghman, and his associates 
were John B. Gibson and Thomas Duncan. So far as Judge Tilghman 
and Judge Gibson are concerned, the pene everywhere in this 
country recognize that there were no abler judges that ever sat upon 
an American bench, not even the Supreme Court of the United States 
has had abler men upon it than these two Pennsylvania judges. I will 
not take time to do more than state the case as narrated in the opinion 
of the court. A party had held an office under some particular statute, 
but in 1790 the State changed her constitution and invested the gov- 
ernor with executive power. He removed the incumbent of the office 
and appointed another. The old incumbent took the case to the courts, 
and claimed that the governor could not remove him from the office. 
The supreme court of Pennsylvania, after hearing the case, which was 
ably argued on one side by the two Ingersolls, J. R. Ingersoll and C. J. 
Ingersoll, and on the other side by J. Sergeant, after reviewing the 
arguments and stating the case, proceed to say: 

It is, therefore, the opinion of the court, without doubt, that by our present 
Constitution the power of appointment is vested in the governor. 

2. But, granting the power of appointment to be in the governor, it is denied 
that he the power of removal. This denial is founded on two reasons: 1. 
That the constitution does not give the governor the power of removal, even 
in cases where he has the express power of appointment, 2. That the tenure 
of this office is during d behavior. 

As to the tenure of ministerial offices in 
is during the pleasure, unless the law by whi 
otherwise. is nota new question. It en the attention of the Con- 

of the United States, soon after the formation of the Federal Constitution, 
2 which the President nominates and appoints, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. There was some plausibility in the sonens, that the 
tenure of officers should be at the pleasure of the President and Senate, because 
the President could not appoint without the consent of the Senate; and the Con- 
stitution is silentas fo the power of removal. Yet, it wasdetermined, with gen- 
eral approbation, that the pleasure of the President was the tenure of office. A 
main reason for this was, that the President, being vested with the supreme ex- 
ecutive power, was bound to carry the laws into operation, which can only be 
done through the intervention of officers. If these officers are not removable 
at his pleasure, he is relieved from that responsibility to which it is for the pub- 
lie to hold him. An officer is not appointed for his own sake, but for that 
of the public. If he misbehaves, the sooner he is removed the better, because 
the country suffers every moment that he continues in office, 

So that the legislative construction of 1789 of the constitutional pro- 
vision is affirmed by a decision made, as I before remarked, by as high 
a court as any judicial tribunal that ever satin any State of this Union. 

This question has been before the Senate at various times since 1789. 
It came up in 1822; it came up more especially and emphatically in 
1830, and from that to 1835, during the administration of President 
Jackson. It will be remembered that President Jackson removed the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Duane, and appointed the late Chief- 
Justice Taney as Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Duane had refused 
to comply with the President's request or demand that he should re- 
move the public deposits from the United States Bank at Philadelphia, 
and President Jackson, without consulting the Senate, removed the Sec- 


neral, there can be no doubt but it 
ich the office is established order it 
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His power to do so 


retary of the Treasury and appointed another. 
was not questioned then by the Senate. The Senate, I believe, confirmed 
Mr. Taney, and he removed thedeposits. Then when Congress met the 
Whigs of that day opposed to General Jackson attempted to find fault 
with his action, both in regard to the removal of Duane and the re- 
moval of the deposits. They first attempted to see if they could not 


frame some attack upon the administration for the removal of Duane, 
but they ultimately changed their course and attacked the administra- 
tion of General Jackson for the removal of the deposits, and that mat- 
ter was discussed during the rest of the Presidential term of General 
Jackson, and it occurred before his re-election. The people sustained 
General Jackson; he was re-elected to office, but the ig opposition at- 
tacked him in every point, and I believe that it was after his re-election 
that the resolutions, which were finally expunged, were declar- 
ing that his act was in derogation of the Constitution and the laws. 

This question came up again more emphatically, and to which I wish 
to refer now because it has not been referred to in this debate, in 1856. 
There are members of the Senate who remember that controversy per- 
haps. In 1855, during the administration of President Pierce, the Con- 
gress of the United States heard complaints of the inefficiency of the 
naval officers of the country, and a law authorizing the creation 
of a board to inquire into the efficiency of the naval officers, and to 
make report to the Secretary of the Navy. That board was composed 
of fifteen distinguished naval officers. They examined into the effi- 
ciency and qualifications and fitness for service of all the officers of the 
Navy, and they recommended the retirement of some one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred naval officers, some of whom had contracted habits 
of dissipation, some of whom were deemed disqualified by age for the 
service, and by the action of the President they were p on the 
retired-list or dropped from the rolls—some of them, I believe, were 
dropped and some of them were placed on the retired-list, to the num- 
ber of about one hundred and fifty. 

The consequence was that from every State in this Union the friends of 
the naval officers who had been dropped were clamoring for a redress of 
grievances and sent their petitions to the Senate, sent their petitions 
to the other House of Congress at the session which met in December, 
1855, asking that some remedy be applied to this wholesale retirement 
of nayal officers. The question was introduced in December, 1855, and 
continued the prominent question before the Senate up to July, 1856. 
In that debate no man took a more prominent part than a distinguished 
member of this body from my own State, Mr. John M. Clayton. I 
need not tell the Senate who Mr. Clayton was. I need not tell the Sen- 
ate that he was able to cope with the ablest men in this Chamber in 
debate. Hemeasured swords with the most formidable and thestrongest 
men in this body; and Isay here and now from a careful examination of 
his discussion upon the Clay ton-Bulwer treaty that he presented stronger 
arguments, more conclusive demonstrations of the justice and the pro- 
priety of that treaty than were presented on the other side by Mr. bass 
and Mr. Douglas, or any of the men who debated that question. Mr. 
Clayton discussed this question of removal, and I want to introduce his 
view of the question, because not only of his high character but also be- 
cause his opinions on that subject have not been presented in this de- 
1858 I quote first from his speech made in this Chamber February 18, 

56. 

Let me say that the board of naval officers which had recommended 
the retirement and dropping of so many naval officers was severely at- 
tacked, but in all this debate I have not been able to find a single ut- 
terance of any man against the power of the President to remove those 
officers from the Navy-rolls or to place them on the retired-list. Mr. 
Clayton was brought so prominently into this debate, because Captain, 
afterward Admiral, Du Pont was a member of that board, and, I believe, 
its president. Mr. Clayton was interested in that great officer, and no 
man could ever assail a prominent citizen of Delaware while Mr. Clay- 
ton was upon this floor without his coming forward to his defense; and 
that fact made him prominent in this debate, because his friend and a 
citizen of his own State was assailed most violently in the debate. But 
I say again, from what examination I have been able to give to that 
discussion, the power of the President to remove even naval officers or 
civil officers or military officers was not called in question. I now pro- 
ceed to read from the speech of Mr. Clayton, made in February, 1856: 


It is well enough always when you go about a thing to look to what you have 
power todo. Ido not see how we can afford redress inthe manner which gen- 
tlemen have su ted. I have stood on this floor, as my friend from Georgia 
and other friends here well know, many long years ago, contending against the 
extension of executive power—contending that there was too much of it in the 
eountry—and particularly in reference to removals from office. But the practice 
of the Government is settled; the commission of every officer, naval, military, 
or civil, rans during the pleasure of the President, He can make and unmake; 
and it is in vain for us to say that he has not the power, We may complain of 
the exercise of it; we may believe there has been an abuse of it. Ifyou choose 
to go to the extent which Mr. Madison said you might go, in the debates of 1789, 
ey ean have him impeached by the other House, and this body can try him; 

ut there is no other remedy. You can not reverse the action of the Executive. 
You have but the remedy pointed out by the framers of the Constitution in 1789, 
and no other. 

Sir, if a strong case were presented where aman had been wronged under 
this law, where I myself was convinced that he had been wronged (and I trust 
I shall always be open to . I should seek for some means of redress, 
and I should not be contented until I had found some, if it be possible, but lam 
atterly unprepared to say what that means would be, I should inquire dili- 


geniy of others if they could not find some mode in which we could do justice, 
uch as we had in some degree, however small, accessory to the in- 
ustice. For myself, I should be in favor of resto the officer, if we could do 
tby unanimously applying to the President to put him back. if that could not 
be done, I should some mode of indemnifying him for the wrong. I can 
not presumethat wrong has been committed; I can not undertake to say that 
this, that, or the other man was injured by the action of the board until I have 
proof of the fact. 


There is the opinion of Mr. Clayton in 1856—and he had served in the 
Senate at various times from 1829—that the power of removal belonged 
exclusively to the President of the United States under the Constitu- 
tion of the country. This question continued before the Senate and 
Mr. Clayton delivered another elaborate in the month of July 
following on the same subject, and I want to read an extract from that 


untramme! 
ing publie officers from both the 


ure of the President. Is it not 8 if the construction now put on 
rge Wash: 


ew some- ` 
hing about the Constitution. So, too, of James Madison; and every President 
we ever had has issued his commissions in the same terms; and itis vain 
distinction between the Army and Navy and civilians. 
are all removable at the will of the President. I do not go into the dis- 
cussion so far as relates to various cases already alluded to and others that 
might be cited; but I desire now, in order to put the fact on record, to allude to 
one circumstance that occurred durin see ree life which I believe has never 
got into the public debates or the public prints. 

I remember the time well when the Senate was agitated upon the great ques- 
tion of the removal of the deposits. I remember the celebrated resolutions of 
Mr, Clay, which were afte: condemned and expunged by order of the Sen- 
ate. Iremember well that one of the leading resolutions introduced by that dis- 
ti ished tleman at that day directly 7 the removing power 
of the President, in the case of the dismissal of William J. Duane, who had re- 
fused to remove the deposits. The subject was discussed from week to week. 
from month to month, and at last it came to a vote. Now, mark what occurred 
then. Not a single Whig Senator in the Senate voted to sustain Mr. Clay in the 
resolution which he had introduced, Notasingle man of them, besides himself, 
would agree to support the pro tion which he laid down, that the President 
had not the removin wer, hat was the result? Iwas present at a consul- 
tation behind your pc sh sir, when John Tyler and mye insisted on his chang- 
ing the resolution, and you will find, by ng back to the debates of the day, 
that he did change his resolution at the suggestion and entreaty of his friends, 
I was one of them, 

But the resolution as it stood and was adopted by the Senate was drawn not 
by Henry Clay, but by John Tyler, who is now alive and will prove the fact, 

e resolutions, as passed, did not deny the removing power of the President; 
they only denied the | ity ofthe “ executive ings.” That was the 
language of the resolutions. They declared those proceedings to be in de: - 
tion of the Constitution and the law. They attacked the removal of the de- 

ts; the the specie circular; but left every man free to vote 
himself to this q on, which not a single Whig 
e Senate besides Mr. y was willing to do. I refer back to this cireum- 
because I have personally a fresh recollection of it, and the record will 
confirm what I have stated, Isay that although those were high party times, 
and althongh at that day there was an anxious d tion to condemn the 
action of the President for the removal of William J. Duane, if it could be done 
as a constitutional act, there could not be found on the floor of the Senate a 
single Whig Senator besides Mr. Clay who would agree to do it. 


That is from a speech made July 15, 1856, as reported in the Con- 
gressional Globe. That was not the only speech which Mr. Clayton 
made on the subject. I find one in the Appendix to the Globe of the 
first session of the Thirty-fourth Congress, I quote this because from 
my knowledge of Mr. Clayton I know the value of his opinion on any 
proposition and because his opinion has not heretofore been adduced in 
this debate. This is the speech published in the Globe of March 31, 
1856: 


Mr. CLAYTON. Mr, President,in the whole course of my experience asa mem- 
ber of this body I do not recollect the discussion of any question in the course 
of which so many Senators have so often departed from the great dmarks 
and fundamental principles of ourGovernmentasin that now before us. Icame 
into the Senate on the 4th of March, 1829, when President Jackson was first in- 
augurated, and at the succeeding session of 1829 30 the great question which 
agitated this body was in relation to the President's power of removal, I was 
one of those who were then called National Republicans, afterward denomi- 
nated Whigs. A majority of the Senate at that time was composed of gen- 
tlemen then called Jackson men, who some time afler assumed the name of 
Democrats. On our side of the Senate, some of us undertook to question the 
removing power. At first there were some—but very few—who denied the ex- 
istence of such a power. I was one of these who exerted themselves to the ut- 
most to find some mode of ning the exercise of this power. I entertained 
then, and do yet entertain, abhorrence of the tyranny extended to the victims 
of political warfare. 

In a speech on the resolution of Mr. Foote in 1830 I denounced this tyranny, 
and throughout that and succeeding sessions of Congress I labored not only to 
discountenance and condemn it, but to restrict the practical application of the 
om within the limits of what I then held to be the spirit of the Constitution, 

ut I did not, and could not, deny the existence of the power, and I will venture 
now to say that by recurring to the debates of that day there can not be found 
more than one or two instances in which any Senator ventured to deny the ex- 
istence of the power in the President. On that occasion, representing a party 
of men who held themselves to be greatly aggrieved by the hundreds and 
thousands of removals from oflice which the President made—sensitive for the 
yery reasons which haye been stated to-day by the honorable Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Iverson] in relation to the character of those who were removed, 
we sought for any and every measure which we thought could be constitution- 
ally resorted to as a means of redress. We proposed. as you will find by Jook- 
ing to the Journals of that period, resolutions inquiring into the causes of the 
removal of persons who had been ejected from oflice,and we desired the de- 
termination of the propriety of each removal before the Senate acted on the 
nominations which were made by the President. 
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So that the tactics of our Republican friends are not new in this 
Chamber. 


We discussed the questionatlength. You will find by looking back to the his- 
tory of that t Mr. Barton, of Missouri, in uced such resolutions as 
I have mentioned, and discussed them with great ability. You will find that, 
in e instance when the question was moved, the Democratic party, then 
called the Jackson party, unanimously voted down every resolution denying 
or calling for the reasons of executive removals. By referring to the debates 
of that day you will find that every debater on the Democratic or Jackson side 
of the Senate denied utterly the power of the Senate to look behind the nomina- 
tions and inquire into the causes of removal. Such, I repeat, was not my opin- 
ion. Isay in, I endeavored at the time to vindicate the opposite position, but 
I was voted down. The party with which I was i was always beaten 
upon that question. We were voted down at every succeeding session whenever 
the question was raised, throughout the whole of my ey ic eer career; and 
there never was an instance in which it was decided that the Senate of the United 
States had authority to limit or control the removing 

The result was that, as a majority of the sovereign 
that doctrine for twenty-five years or more, I at last 

was forced to succumb to the views of the majority. All my 
political friends soy. yielded and pe up the point, considering that the voice 
Je of the United States bad sustained our opponents on the whole 

matter be We finally aband: 
cantation, but by our silence, resistance to the removin, 


wer of the Executive. 


not by any public re- 
power, as a point of 
vo scarcely heard a 


this country the reason for which he was removed, or might require a 
trial before he was removed, or the action of a record to show the grounds 
be given him, and that he should be heard 
anywhere in th . We in vain denounced the tyranny of 
the proscriptive policy,and we yielded, however reluctantly, to the popular will. 

Just what Mr. Clay ton said, in reference to what the commissions bore 
on their face, that they were held at ‘‘the pleasure of the President,” is 
true of naval commissions. I have not looked into civil commissions 
or into military commissions, but I did take the pains to go to the office 
of the Secretary of the Navy, and I find that the commissions to-day 
bear upon their face that they hold their offices at the pleasure of the 
President.” Whether this is true of civil officers I do not know, for I 
have not examined the commissions; whether itis true of military com- 
missions I do not know, but after the action of 1789, during the ad- 
ministration of President Washington, the formula of commissions was 
adopted in conformity with the declaration of the Congress of 1789 that 
removals were at the pleasure of the President, and the commissions 
to the naval officers at least indicate that that has been the judgment 
of the country from that day to this, for the commissions have not been 
altered. 

I am aware that there was some legislation in 1865 in reference to re- 
movals of military or naval officers unless on the judgment of courts- 
martial. That relieves the executive d ent no doubt just as it 
relieved President Pierce in 1855 to have the report of a retiring board 
in order that he might exercise his constitutional function of removing 
nayal officers. So the President, in regard to military commissions, re- 
tains the power of removal inherent in his office, and it is not affected 
by the legislation of 1866 in reference to military officers, nor by the 
action of Congress in 1867 in reference to the tenure-of-officeact. The 
constitutional power still inheres in the President, though he may think 
it proper to follow the statutory provisions in the exercise of his inherent 
power of removal, in conformity with the wishes of Congress, but it is 
nevertheless true that legislation has not deprived him of his constitu- 
tional function of removal from civil office. 

Mr. President, the existence of political parties in this country is, I 
had almost said, absolutely necessary to the proper administration of 
public affairs; perhaps in all governments opposition parties are essen- 
tial to the proper administration of government, and it is especially 
true in this country. The minority party can exercise a most salu 
influence upon the action of the majority, and our Republican friends 
on the other side of this Chamber occupy a position to-day where they 
can render valuable service to the country. If, properly appreciating 
their position, they follow in proper paths, they can exert the most salu- 
tary and beneficial influence on the administration of public affairs. I 
recall the position of the Democratic party, to which I belong, when I 
first came to the Senate. We were but few. When I took my seat 
there were but eight Democratic Senators on this floor holding over. 
When I came in we were a body of thirteen, but I remember that we 
made war upon what we conceived oppressive measures of the majority, 
how we restricted their appropriations of the public money by holding 
up to public gaze the extravagance of the Republican majority, having 
then a majority in this House of two-thirds or three-fourths, and a 
majority in the other House, and possessing the Executive Depart- 
ments. I became so infatuated with the minority position that I con- 
fess I have never felt a very great anxiety to be in the majority in the 
administration of Government. 

As I say, that feeble minority of Democrats at that day did exert a 
most salutary influence upon the legislation of Congress in restraining 
the excesses of the Republican majority in this Chamber and in the other 
House. So I say our Republican friends on the other side of the Cham- 
ber, if they would rise up to the dignity of their true position, if they 
would abandon all obstructive processes, all factious processes, and act 
as sentinels and guards over the public interests of this country, they 


could restrain any improper tendency on the part of the Executive or 
of the Democratic majority in the House to excess in the appropriations 
or in the extravagant use of the public money for any purpose, as well 
as excesses in other matters, by resistance and exposure of improper 
measures before the country, 

But, let me say that while such is the proud position which the other 
side of this Chamber ought to occupy, its position to-day as demon- 
strated by its action in reference to this question is that of an obstruct- 
ive party, hindering the due exercise of the executive powers of this 
Government, and from the very habit of opposition there is imminent 
danger that the other side of this Chamber may descend from the high 
position it ought to occupy down to a mere cabal and faction. 

What is the position which the Senate occupies to-day? The time was 
when great men and great parties met in the Halls of Congress and dis- 
cussed measures of government and administrative policies; but to- day 
the Senate is degraded by a scramble for the retention of offices in the 
Republican party. If some one who in other days had witnessed in the 
old Chamber the debates in advocacy and opposition on questions of gov- 
ernment and policies of administration should appear in these galleries 
and look down on the attitude of the majority of the Senate in a contest 
which it has forced upon the President for theinspection of his private 
papers, with what sadness would he contemplate the change that has 
taken place. Perhaps retiring with bowed head from a scene so humil- 
iating, he would recall the exclamation, ‘‘Thou art the man, but oh! 
how fallen.” 

I should be glad to see the Senate relieve itself from the impression 
which this discussion is calculated to make and resume the high posi- 
tion it ought to occupy, and not degrade itself by seeking to degrade the 
executive department of the Government. í 

Mr. COLQUITT. Mr. President, I am conscious that this is a very 
unpropitious hour to en: the attention of the Senate. The debate 
has been protracted; it has been conducted with signal ability and great 
historical research; and it is not unnatural that the patience of the Sen- 
ate has been wearied, or that the novelty of the subject has been Jost to 
the public. I promise, however, that I shall be very brief in the re- 
marks that I have to make. I shall not follow at length the line of 
argument or of precedent which has been pursued by others. 

The question has been debated so ably, and so many ents and 
arguments which have been presented by those who have considered it 
have related almost entirely to the power of the President to make re- 
movals from office, that it seems to me it is hardly necessary to continue 
the discussion upon that line. 

Mr. RANSOM. Mr. President, it is now late, and if it be agreeable 
to the Senator from Georgia I will move an adjournment, so that he 
may have the floor for Monday. 

Several SENATORS. Let us have an executive session. 

Mr. COLQUITT. It will be agreeable to me if I can be heard early 
on Monday morning. I shall not occupy a great length of time in the 
discussion. The Senate is wearied, and it is more from regard to their 
comfort than to my own that I yield to the motion of my friend from 
North Carolina, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to say, if I may by unanimous consent, 
that while I shall not oppose this adjournment, I hope the Senate will 
be willing, as the Senator from Delaware says this is such a frivolous 
e to stay and put an end to it on Monday, no matter how long it 


Mr. COLQUITT. Les, sir. 
p I move that the Senate adjourn. 
Mr. COCKRELL. There is some executive business, I understand. 
Mr. EDMUNDS, There is not enough executive business to bother 
about now. 
_ The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is moved that the Senate ad- 
journ. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 32 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


FRIDAY, March 19, 1886. 


The House was called to order at 12 o'clock m. by Mr. Crisp, who 
directed the reading of the following communication: 
SPEAKER'S Room, Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, March 19, 1836. 
Sm: I hereby designate Hon. C. F. Crisp to preside as Speaker pro tempore 
during this day. s 
JOHN G, CARLISLE, Speaker, 


Hon. Jonx B. CLARK, Jr., 
Clerk House of Representatives. 


Prayer by Bishop MCTYERE, of Tennessee. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

£ PROCEEDS OF SALE OF INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before the House the following mes- 
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sage from the President of the United States; which was read, referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 
I 2 9 communication of the 16th instant from the 


same is covered in. 
The subject is recommended to the favorable consideration and action of Con- 


N GROVER CLEVELAND. 
ExECUTIVE Maxstox, March 18, 1886. 


INDIAN TRAINING SCHOOL, SALEM, OREG. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore also laid before the House the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was read, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

i — — 33 a ao — of the 16th instant ee of 

r. panying pa draught of a bill prepared 

by the 55 of Indian Affairs, to — ori tos the purchase of a tract of 
land near Salem, Oreg., for the use of the Indian training school.” 
The subject is presented for the consideration and action of Con, 


GROVER CLE 
Executive MANSION , March 18, 1888. 
URGENT DEFICIENCIES. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before the House the bill (H. R. 5893) 
to provide for certain of the most urgent deficiencies in the poke 
tion for the service of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1886, and for other purposes, with Senate amendments thereto; 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to Mr. HALE for 
ten days, on account of important business. 


REFERENCE OF SENATE BILLS. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, in pursuance of the rule, laid before the 
House Senate bills; which were severally referred as follows, namely: 

The bill (S. 9) to fix the day for the meeting of the electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President and to provide for and regulate the counting 
of the vote for President and Vice-President and the decision of ques- 
tions arising thereon—to the Select Committee on the Election of Pres- 
ident and Vice-President. 

The bill (S. 182) to provide for a commission on the subject of the al- 
coholic liquor traffic—to the Select Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor 


The bill (S. 1127) to amend and correct the act approved March 3, 1885, 


granting a to Sarah Hague. 

The bill (S. 1405) 4 to provide for the study of the nature of alcoholic 
drinks and narcotics, and of their effects upon the human system, in 
connection with the several divisions of the subject of physiology and 
hygiene, by the pupils in the public schools of the Territories and of the 
District of Columbia and in the Military and Naval Academies and In- 
dian and colored schools in the Territories of the United States—to the 
Committee on Education. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 
On motion of Mr. PAYSON, by unanimous consent, leave was 8 
to withdraw from the files or che House certain origi pa 
sented to the Committee on Military Affairs in the Forty-fourth reg 
gress in relation to the bill of the House No. 76, there being no ad- 
verse report. 


ELAND. 


UNIFORM SYSTEM OF BANKRUPTCY. 


Mr. HAMMOND. Mr. Speaker, I was not observing on yesterday 
when the Committee on the Judiciary rted back the bill (H. R. 
1119) to establish a uniform system of ptcy throughout the 
United States. I desire leave to file the views of the minority in oppo- 
sition to the report of the committee upon that bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there be no objection the minori 
of the committee will be permitted to file its views, to be printed wi 
the report of the committee. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

CORRECTION. 


Mr. WELLBORN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to make a correction of the 
RECORD. On page 2498 of the record of the proceedings of this morn- 
ing I am reported as using this language: 

Oh, no Mr. Chairman, I never made any remark about my colleague's “usual 
8 to error.” I would not think fo: for a moment of making any such gen- 

That is correct as far as it goes; but I also made an explanation of 
the application which was made of the words ‘‘ proneness to error,“ 
and stated that they were applied by me to the speech of my colleague 
from Texas which I was then criticising, and not to him personally. 
In other words, my criticism was on the h and not on him per- 
weny th the former was legitimate, while I think the latter would have 
been improper. 

Mr. THROCKMORTON. In this connection I desire to state that I 
notice some errors in the printed report of the remarks I made on yes- 


terday. T ask leave to correct these errors, and I also ask permission 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas can make 
any corrections he desires by handing th them to the Official Reporters. 
The gentleman asks leave to extend his remarks on the Indian appro- 
priation bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


POSTAL LAWS AND REGULATIONS. 


Mr. REID, of North Carolina, from the Committee on Printing, by 
unanimous consent reported back the bill (H. R. 4420) to authorize 
the publication of a new edition of the Postal Laws and Regulations, with 
an amendment by the Senate, and moved that the amendment of the 
Senate be concurred in. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


In lines 2 and 3, strike out “7,500” and insert 75.000.“ 


Mr. REID, of North Carolina. The bill at it passed the House pro- 
vided for the printing of 75,000 copies. A typographical error makes 
it 7,500. The amendment of the Senate is to correct that erros, The 
amount appropriated is the same. 

Mr. BRAGG. Is that a private bill? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is not a private bill. 

The amendment of the Senate was concurred in. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. + 


Mr. HATCH. Iask unanimous consent to make a report from the 
Committee on Agriculture. 
Mr. BEACH. I object. 
BUSINESS OF FRIDAY EVENING SESSIONS. 


Mr. MATSON. I ask unanimous consent that the order for the ses- 
sions on Friday e may be so modified as to confine the business 
to a consideration of bills 3 and bills to remove polit- 
ical disibilities. There seems to be some apprehension that bills of a 
different character may be by inadvertence referred to the Committee 
on Pensions or the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and by them re- 
ported, and that thereby an ee might be made on the House. 
To make the order more I ask unanimous consent that the 
words pensions may be inserted in the order after the word 
pills.“ I think there can be no objection to that. 

Mr. DOCKERY. That is right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the order as it 
will stand if amended. 

The 8 read as follows: 


ported ie Committee on In ons, 
and bills reported f from the Judiciary Committee to remove political disabilities 
only, be considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the eee, to the special order offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana? 

There was no objection, and the amendment was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Sysrpson, one of its clerks, in- 
formed the House that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles; in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

A bill (S. 236) to authorize the Bellingham Bay Railway and Navi- 
gation Company to build certain bridges in the Territory of Washing- 


ton 

A bill (S. 901) to grant to the Astoria and Winnemucca Railway Com- 
pany the right to construct bri over navigable water courses; 

A bill (S. 1404) to authorize the acquisition of certain parcels of real 
estate em in square No. 406, “of the city of Washington, for the en- 

of the Post-Office Department building and to provide accom- 

modations for the city post-office; and 

A bill (S. 1471) to remove the 
records in the Office of the Adjutan 
tain soldiers. 


of desertion from the rolls and 
eral of the Army against cer- 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. This being Friday, the Chair will pro- 
ceed to call committees for reports on bills of a private nature. 
NICHOLAS DAILEY. 


Mr. BRAGG, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 3026) removing the 
charge of desertion from the record of Nicholas Dailey; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


THOMAS DUNCAN. 


Mr. BRAGG, from the Committee on Mili Affairs, also reported, 
as a substitute for H. R. 4737, a bill (H. R. 6982) for the relief of Thomas 
Dunean; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
panics E nite gic ee Pel Oe Private Calendar, and, with the ac- 

report, ordered to be printed. 
8 bill No. 4737 was laid on the table. 
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TWELFTH MICHIGAN VOLUNTEER INFANTRY. 

Mr. BRAGG, from the Committee on Military Affairs, also reported, 
asasubstitute for H. R. 4057, a bill (H. R. 6983) for the relief of certain 
soldiers of the Twelfth Michigan Volunteer Infantry dishonorably dis- 

under Special Orders, No. 92, War Department, Adjutant- 
General’s Office, dated March 1, 1866; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private 
Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
House bill No. 4057 was laid on the table. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Mr. BRAGG, from the Committee on Military also reported 
back with adverse recommendations bills of the following titles; which 
were severally laid on the table, and the accompanying reports ordered 
to be printed: 

A bill (H. R. 4661) authorizing the President to appoint to the posi- 
tion he held when mustered out, and, if he deems it advisable, to place 
on the retired-list William Welsh, late a captain of the Twenty-fifth 
United States Infantry 

A bill (H. R. 4623)" to place Hospital Steward Jeremiah Phelan on 
the retired-list; 

A bill (H. R. 3071) for the relief of Albert P. Cunningham; 

A bill (H. R. 4239) to remove the hargi of desertion from Joseph 
P. Swope, late a member of Company A, Eleventh Pennsylvania Cav- 


2 
wa bill (H. R. 3913) to remove the charge of desertion against Frank 
empe; 
A bill (H. R. 77 575 2 the removal of the charge of desertion against 
the record of Eli H 

A bill (H. R. 3813) for the relief of Charles B. Pease; 

A bill (H. R. 3962) for the relief of Charles Hentz; 

A bill (H. R. 4724 to remove the charge of desertion from the mili- 
tary record of Jacob Smith; 

A R. 4495) for the relief of Thomas G. Milligan; 

A . R. 2602) for the relief of Ephraim Hess 

A R. 4486) for the relief of Charles Davidson; 

A H. R. 3745) for the relief of James W. Schaumburg; 

A bill (H. R. 5073) to correct the muster-roll of Company B, Twelfth 
Ohio Infantry, as to the name of Andrew C. Miller, late second lieu- 
tenant of said company; 

A bill (H. R. 4215) for the relief of Elias Haine; and 

A bill (H. R. 3157) for the relief of Charles M. Blake. 

On motion of Mr. BRAGG, the Committee on Mili Affairs was 
dise from the further consideration of the bill (S. 498) for the 
relief of George T. Dudley, and the same was referred to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

ERNEST BEECHNER. 

Mr. VIELE, from the Committee on Military reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 20) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to remove the charge of desertion from the record of 

rivate Ernest Beechner; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Vhole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 


JAMES P. COWENS. 

Mr. VIELE, from the Committee on Military also reported 
back with an adverse recommendation the bill (H. R. 358) for the relief 
of James P. Cowens; which was laid on the table, and the accompa- 
nying report ordered to be printed. 

MARY A. LITTLE. 


Mr. MATSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 

back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 567) granting a 
ion to Mary A. Little; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whol le House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 
ADAM GASTON. 

Mr. MATSON, from the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, also 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 550) to restore to 
the pension-roll the name of Adam Gaston; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

ALTHEA A. FRASNER. 


Mr. MATSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 515) patton a 
pension to Althea A. Frasner; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 


GREENVILLE R. HALE. 

Mr. TAULBEE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 

back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6039) for the relief 

of Greenville R. Hale; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 

House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 
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ADAM FELTNER. 


Mr. TAULBEE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back witha favorable recommendation the bill (H. R.6045) grant- 
ing a pension to Adam Feltner; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompa- 
nying report, ordered to be printed. 


MRS. CLARISSA TAFT. 


Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with an amendment the bill (H. R. 5351) granting a pension to 
Mrs. Clarissa Taft; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

EVALINE A, WHITE. 
Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
rted back with an amendment the bill (H. R. 1560) for the relief of 
valine A. White; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 
ALGERNON S. FLAGG. 

Mr. LOVERING, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 4026) granting a 
pension to Algernon S. Flagg; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the or 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

JOHN OWENS. 


Mr. LOVERING, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back with an amendment the bill (H. R. 1117) granting a pen- 
sion to John Owens; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 

Mr. LOVERING, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back adversely bills of the following titles; which were sever- 
ally laid on the table, and the accompanying reports ordered to be 
printed: 

A bill (H. R. 5507) granting a pension to Elizabeth Clune; 

A bill (H. R. 6086) granting a pension to Dileno Robinson; and 

A bill (H. R, 6085) granting a pension to George Norwood. 

MRS, ELIZABETH HUMES. 


Mr. HAYNES, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6466) granting 
a pension to Mrs. Eliza Humes; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompa- 
nying report, ordered to be printed. 

CHARLES A. CHASE. 


Mr. HAYNES, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6372) granting a 
to Charles A. Chase; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 
ADVERSE REPORT. 

Mr. HAYNES, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with an adverse recommendation the bill (H. R. 4396) to pension 
Harriet R. ; which was laid on the table, and the accompany- 
ing report ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM J. HUDSON. 

Mr. CONGER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 4850) for the relief 
of William J. Hudson; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

CATHERINE KENNEDY. 

Mr. CONGER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 6639) granting a pension to Catherine 
Kennedy; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and theaccompanying report ordered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 

Mr. CONGER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back adversely bills of the following titles; which were 1 laid 
on the table, and the accompanying reports ordered to be printed: 

A bill (H. R. 5993) granting a pension to Henry Hever; 

A bill (H. R. 5905) to grant a pension to James C. Garrison; 

A bill (H. R. 5994) granting a pension to Curtis L. Snyder; and 

A bill (H. R. 5906) granting a pension to Georges W. Nokes. 

CHARLES SEBRING. 

Mr. WINANS, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported back 
with amendment the bill (H. R. 3135) granting an increase of pension 
to Charles Sebring; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered 
to be printed. 
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JOHN H. SNYDER. 

Mr. WINANS, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 2803) ting a pension to John H. 
Bnyder; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


HARRISON W. MOORE. 

Mr. WINANS, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with amendment the bill (H. R. 6339) for the relief of Harrison 
W. Moore; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be 


printed. 
EMELINE ROBERTS. 


Mr. WINANS, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with amendment the bill (H. R. 3741) granting a pension to 
Emeline Roberts; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered 
to be printed. 

MARTIN TAYLOR. 

Mr. PIDCOCK, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 1330) granting a pension to Martin Tay- 
Jor; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM ANTES. 

Mr. PIDCOCK, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back with amendment the bill (H. R. 5329) granting a pension 
to William Antes; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to 
be printed. 

ROBERT BEARD. 

Mr. PIDCOCK, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R. 5899) to place the name of Robert 
Beard on the pension-roll; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report 
ordered to be printed. 

STEVENS W. MERRILL. 

Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported back 
with amendment the bill (H. R. 4461) granting a pension to Stevens W. 
Merrill; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


JOHN A. ORENDORFF. 


Mr. SWOPE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 4685) for the relief of John A. Orendorff; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


REBECCA MARCHANT. 


Mr. SWOPE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 2054) granting a pension to Rebecca Mar- 
chant; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


SAMUEL S. HALL. 


Mr. SWOPE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back adversely the bill (H. R. 3162) granting a pension to Samuel S. 
Hall; which was laid on the table, and the accompanying report ordered 
to be printed. 

ANDREW GLEESON. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri, from the Committee on Claims, rted 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 6794) for the relief of Andrew Siemens 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


GEORGE C. ELLISON, 


Mr. HOWARD, from the Committee on Claims, reported a bill (H. 
R. 6984) to provide for the reimbursement of costs and expenses in cer- 
tain judicial proceedings and for the relief of George C. Ellison; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

F. E. FOLSOM. 

Mr. HOWARD, from the Committee on Claims, also reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 97) for the relief of F. E. Folsom; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 
On motion of Mr. GEDDES, the Committee on War Claims was dis- 
from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 3416) for the 
relief of Samuel Bailey; and the same was referred to the Committee on 


Invalid Pensions. 
ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Mr. GEDDES, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back ad- 


versely bills of the following titles; which were severally laid on the 
table, and the NN reports ordered to be printed: 

A bill (H. R. 831) for the relief of Thomas B. Gossom, administrator; 

A bill (H. R. 854) for the relief of W. P. Hendricks; 

A bill (H. R. 5968) for the relief of Patrick Fitzpatrick; and 

A bill (H. R. 829) for the relief of Samuel E. ter. 

Mr. SMALLS, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back ad- 
versely the bill (H. R. 5710) for the relief of Benjamin J. Hevenor; which 
was laid on the table, and the accompanying report ordered to be 
printed. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana, from the Committee on War Claims, 
reported a bill (H. R. 6985) for the relief of the Roman Catholic church, 
of Saint Peter and Saint Paul, at Chattanooga, Tenn. ; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORT. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indi from the Committee on War Claims, 
also backadversely the bill (H. R. 2403) for therelief of William 
H. Wright; which was laid on the table, and the accompanying report 
ordered to be printed. 

PRIVATE CALENDAR. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Imove that the House now resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole for the purpose of considering the Private 
Calendar, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itselfinto the Committee of the Whole 
on the Private Calendar, Mr. HATCH, of Missouri, in the chair. 


ALFRED M’MURTRIE. 

The first business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2066) 
for the relief of Alfred McMurtrie. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Beitenacted, &c,, That the Secretary of th ere fhe! d he is hereby, 
thorized and Ns sted to pay to Alfred MeMurtrie, of — Fre . 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 

tuned the Army of the 


The report (by Mr. HIESTAND) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2066) for 
the relief of Alfred MeMutrie, report as follows: 

The facts out of which this claim for relief arises will be found stated in House 
report of the Committee on War Claims No. 1840, first session of the Forty- 
eighth Congress, a copy of which is hereto 

committee adopt the said report as their own, and report back the bill, 
and recommend its passage with an amendment, as follows: 

In line 8, after the words United States,” strike out the following: with in- 
terest from January 1, 1864, at 6 per cent,” 

[House Report No. 1840, Forty-eighth Congress, first session.] 


The Committee on War Cla: 


18, 1864, * — Miles, of the Twenty-first Regiment Pe lvania Cavalry, too 
— the claimant, in 7 


u 
$25 per „and for 

the oats, $1 per bushel, amounting in all to $115. 
Feb: 9, 1883, Mr. Quimby, an agent of the Quartermaster’s Department, 
who wha choad with the duty of investigating this claim, after reviewing the 


evidence, says: 

The records of the office of the adjutant-general of this State [Pennsylvania] 
show that on the 23d day of Au 1883, the Twenty-first Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry was ordered to urg, whence a detachment, consisting of 
Companies C, E, K, L, and M, was sent on aa to Pottsville and ton. 
-trst nt Pennsylvania Oav- 


After an examination to ascertain if the receipts were poes and paid, the 
Third Auditor, on the 16th day of July, 1883, reported No payments to Alfred 
MeMurtrie, of Luzerne County, Pennsylvania.” 


The amendment of the committee was read, as follows: 


In line 8, after the words United States,“ strike out the following: 
“ With interest from January 1, 1864, at 6 per centum,” 


The amendment of the committee was agreed to, 
On motion of Mr. HIESTAND, the bill as amended was laid aside to 
be reported to the House with the recommendation that it do pass, 


THOMAS M’BRIDE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4836) 
for the relief of Thomas McBride. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
„That Seere! f the Treasury be, and he hereb; 
Be it enacted, do, the tary of the ry be, and he nos Sect 


thorized and to — „out of any money in the Treasury not 
ap to Thomas ide the sum of $1,000 in full compensation for the 
barge Henry „lost while under charter to the United States Government, 


Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. Let the report be read. 
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The report (by Mr. HIESTAND) was read, as follows: 


ea ag si by ee eg to whom was referred the petition of Thomas 
eBride, to report 

The facts cnt of which this claim for —.— arises will be found stated in House 
report of the Committee on War Claims No. 587, first session of the Forty-eighth 
Congress, and are in substance as follows: 


[House Report No. 587, Forty-cighth Congress, first session.] 

n whom was referred the bill (EL R, 1365) for 
the relief of Thomas McBride, submit the following 

The facts out-of which this bill for relief arises will found stated in House 
report of Committee on War Claims No. 1919, second session Forty-seventh Con- 
gress, a copy of which is hereto appended. 

The committee adopt said report as their own, and report back the bill, and 
with the recommendation that it do pass, 


The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1391) for 
the relief of Thomas McBride, report as follows: 

‘That this claim is for compensation for the 8 Bartley, lost while 
under charter to ex United States Government. stated at $1,000. 

It appears from submitted that the barge when lost was in the milj- 

3 the ‘United States, under a party which a stipu- 
on as follows: 

„The war risk will be borne 12 — United States; the marine risk by the own- 
ers until under orders south of 2 Henry (the southern cape of Chesapeake 
Bay). after which the marine risk will be borne by the owners until they reach 
that latitude on their return. 

8 Saat che Yous of the — ta SARS north of Cape 
1 was occasioned by a marine ris! 

8 of John 5 Capt. II. 2 Hodges, and A. 8 Hall is offered to 
5 the 8 r e r. Tucker, then assistant Secretary of War, 
hired this barge from Sfor tbo claimant: that the agreement then 
made was that the United’ —.— uld bear all the the risks, both war and marine; 
thata 7 of business, but 
that the boat went y into the service; that Captain Hodges had been 
detailed the Quartermaster-General to execute charter-parties for such boats 
as should be hired by Mr. Tucker; that some time after the — into service of 
eee y was filled u a clerk of Ca; Hodges, and was 
exec by Captain pei amen tp 1, and through vertence the clause 
above q was not stricken 


This claim 


Henry, and as the party 
United States was not liable. In 
actual 


that the agreement was that the United States should bear the marine 
risk, and that it was through that the clause to cont 
was al ... . paa Ae Saal 


the claimant as follows, to == Sg 
“Treasury DEPARTMENT, February 3, 1864. 
“Sm: Ihave received wag beeen letter ef the 25th 33 in YAIR yon say that 


u have called on Mr. ea in regard to oss of 
rge Henry , and .... hie: Bote hee nee 
letter to this office from Capt. H. O. Hodges, assistant l prety oannes. United 
— „in which he states that the marine risk on all the barges chartered 


for the 
Egon a nacre 
the om: 


mony, and 


question as to its provisions, al it is pose meron 8 to explain an 
iguous clause, Your only relief is to for relief.” 

The affidavit of Ca ee, ere a ion of Hon, John Tucker, then Aw 
chartered the barge Henry Bartley by ao ‘Tucker, then As- 
sistant — ok War, with the . —.— the Government would 
assume the FF 
Sari miea from the 

ew of the foregoing statement of facts your committee are constrained 
to bald that the ciota is valid, and report ‘back the the bill wi with the re recommenda- 
tion that it do pass. 


Your committee adopt thesaid report as their own, and report herewith a bill, 
and recommend its passage, 

On motion of Mr. HIESTAND, the bill was laid aside to be reported 
to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


EMMA H. FISH. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1185) 
ſor the relief of Emma H. Fish. 

_ Mr. GEDDES. My colleague on the committee [Mr. LYMAN] hav- 

ing charge of this bill requested that it should be informally passed 

a0 not to lose its place upon the Calendar. He is necessarily absent 
from the House, as the House knows, on official business. I make that 
motion. 

The motion was agreed to; and the bill was informally passed over, not 
to lose its place on the Calendar. 


ALEXANDER K. SHEPARD. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 33) 
for the relief of Alexander K. Shepard. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is hereby, 
thorized 38 — — K. Shepard of — Ala. the 
sum of $17,268.53, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 


The report (by Mr. MCKENNA) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Clai to whom was rules the bill (H. R. 33) for the re- 
lief of Alexander K. She , have examined the same, and report as follows: 

rant bin ood on account of which Mr. Shepard 5 relief were ascertained and 

House by Committee on Claims in the first seasion of last 

8 also by the Senate committee in the second session of said Congress. 
The in of this committee a with that of said other commit- 
tees, and their conclusions are adopted anipe we think that Mr, Shepard 
should be allowed the full 8 rents in’ the bill as not — the remedy 
he is entitled to. The passano < of the biil is therefore recommended 

The reports aboye refe: to are hereto attached and made part hereof. 


[Senate Report No. 1339, Forty-eighth Congress, second session.] 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill — 688) for the relief 
of A. K. Shepard, have examined the same, and report as follows : 
The material facts of 


material on hand of t 
Mobic aie, 


rte ee yoy * 
chaser of said material at the price of $17, 268.53, oy mld the the same by — al of 
the President of the United States to General Wager: wayne, assistant commis- 
sioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau, and in of the Department of 83 
That soon after Shepard obtained ion of said iron, 85 he was 
sessed of the same by John Hardy, 
acted under the orders of Richard B 
district of and that the said marshal, by order of thet 
the said iron, with instructions to hold the proceeds sub; 
in conformity with said order the marshal deposited on sae fas of Se a in in 
the First National Bank of Selma, though he received a an therefor five times 
SORR, M least $30,000. Thaton "the 30th day of May, 1871, the said court dis- 

issed the suit for —— and ordered the money apon ted in the ational 
stated above, to be paid to the sa Shepard, ee 
of the sni ees by y the Go vernment on 


rst National Bank of Selma had 
failed and passed — the hands of the . of the Currency for the 
United States for liquidation, and that on the 8th day of June, ISA i the said 
Comptroller paid the said Shepard the sum of $2,050.52 as his pro rata share of 


the dividends arisin, . . 8 

ber, 1 the said Shepard the of $679.62 as his portion 
of the final diet tion of the assets of sald Fires Naiincal Pork of Ala, 
That before the said Shepard was d „ Sope 


504.77: that he paid out for protecting said —— 424.4 
which left him the net sum or gen. wn whol together with the sum of 551 730. li 
received from the Comptroller, makes a total net balance received by him of 
8 46, without any allowance for the heavy court expenses and omar neces- 

outlays in pursuit of his rights, which are shown to equal that amount, 
eration ofall w. your committee report favorably and recommend 
the} passage of the bill. 


From the paper before your committee it appears that before the seizure of the 
property by the marshal Shepard had 5 with responsible parties to sell 
the lot of scrap-iron, &., purchased by the Government at prices which would 
have realized im a'profit of at least 12,731. It appears that the marshal first 
seized the property under the direction ‘of the United States district attorney, 
who shortly thereafter instituted proceedings in district court, at the May term, 
peng ptf oben eter yp pel aN confiscated be- 
cause it had been used and NN n aiding and 
This libel was filed on the 20th of. uy, 188 The praia pl EAEN Ang nce 
issued, came to the marshal’s hands on the 30th July, 
the marshal made affidavit that the property o could not 
asked for an immediate order of sale. 
rele and the order was at once made by the’ Judie. 
thatthe marshal sold the property for about $30,000 
accounted for the funds, except to the extent of th 
First National Bank of Selma. While the 7 — is not Bocce lable for 

the present case 


Y, 
perty to which {bad tha abeciate anal 6 uestioned 
. other agents —— A a apd piscas hinia 
thus obtained, deprive him of possessi — epee „ 
FF. great 
Claimant is entitled to this 


measure while in the custody of 
Book the the D tot to the § Senate with the recommenda- 


relief. We therefore report 
tion that it do pass. 
The purchaser of property from the Government has certainly, in equity and 
conscience, the right to expect that the Government will not itself either 
- t — or disturb the possession which it has vested in or conferred up- 
on its v 
But aside from this view of the case, it may well be claimed that when the 
Government takes into scar ossession and custody property under a claim of 
ownership or of right to subject the same to 83 which is not valid. there 


is an obligation resting upon it to protect rve the property or its pro- 
coeds Noa wag: eee phen that the same may be restored 
to the tful owner. 

ole proceeding in the present case was a most remarkable one, and it 
would be an act of great injustice the 


House ‘sum should be deducted from the amount of purchase- 
— e which will leave the sum of $14,453.04 that should be re- 
to him. Your committee accordingly recommend that the bill be 


amended by striking out, in lines 3 and 4 Sr the bill, the words “seventeen 
thousand two hundred an and sixty-eight dollars and fifty ‘cents,” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “ fourteen thousand four hundred and fifty-eight dollars 
and four cents,” and, as thus amended, that the bill do pass. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, this bill was reported by my col- 
league upon the committee [Mr. MCKENNA]. As is known to the 
House, he is at present absent attending the funeral of Senator MILLER, 
and requested me in his absence to take charge of the report when it 
came before the House. I understand that the bill was reported by 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. MARTIN], to whom I now yield so 
much time as he may desire. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, the accompanying this bill, 
which has been read, is so full and complete as to the details of the 
claim on which the bill for the relief is founded, that it seems to me 
that I can add little, if anything, to it, and as I am not disposed to con- 
sume unnecessarily the time of the House I shall do no more than an- 
swer, or undertake to answer, such questions as may be asked with ref- 
erence to the bill by any gentleman upon the floor who is disposed to 
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make inquiry about it. I think the whole matter connected with it is 
set out fully in the report of the committee, and if there be no disposi- 
tion to discuss it, or no desire for further information, I ask that the 
bill be laid aside to be reported to the House with the recommendation 
that it do pass. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I wish toinquire of my friend from 
Alabama, in view of the fact that both Houses agreed upon a less sum 
in the last Congress, that is to say the sum of $14,458.04, instead of the 
amount set forth here in this report, whether it would not be better, 
and as likely to do ample justice to the claimant, to accept the conclu- 
sions of the two Houses in the last Congress as to the sum which should 
be paid to this claimant instead of adopting the present bill? 

I regard the case as very strong and clear upon the facts set forth; 
the only question would seem to be as to the propriety of making a de- 
duction of the $2,810.46 which has been already received by the claim- 
ant from the proceeds of the money paid into the bank. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentleman from In- 
diana I wish to state that although a part of the money which was 
realized from the saleof this property came into the hands of Mr. Shep- 
ard, yet it did not amount to more than a small proportion of what 
were the profits upon the property realized, and which he would have 
realized himself had he been permitted to collect the money. 

And further, every dollar of money that ‘came into his hands, as he 
has testified under oath, was expended in necessary costs of litigation, 
which litigation was brought about without his consent and eon 
to his wishes; indeed, litigation into which he was absolutely forced. 
He did not receive a solitary cent for it, and has spent since the 15th of 
December, 1865, out of this money, more than $1,700 on this account. 

All that this bill seeks to do is to restore to him the sum of money 
which he expended in making a purchase from the Government of prop- 
erty which the Government had the right to sell, and which it delivered 
after it sold to him, and which was afterward by authority of the Gov- 
ernment taken from him. 

That sum of money which he paid for this property was paid by direc- 
tion of the President of the United States to General Wager Swayne, 
and was covered into the Treasury of the United States. 

Now, my friend from Indiana suggests that, as it was recommended 
in the reports made to the Senate during the Forty-eighth Congress, 
and also to the House in that Congress, that a smaller sum be paid 
than this bill recommends, it would be advisable to accept that modi- 
fication of the present bill. But, sir, it occurs to me that when we 
look into the facts of the case and find that this claimant has not re- 
ceived a solitary dollar of the money paid out upon a sale had by order 
of the Government, and when we look at the further fact that the 
Government received, and that there went into the Government Treas- 
ury, over $17,000 of this man’s money, of which he has been deprived 
for a period of twenty-one years, it seems to me that there is no reason 
why we should deduct that sam which was afterward taken from him 
for the purpose of paying the court, interest, and other e inci- 
dent to the litigation into which he was forced. I hope, therefore, that 
my friend from Indiana will not insist upon the modification which he 
suggests. Ido not think Mr. Shepard ought to lose the money, and 
Iam sure a statement of the facts do not warrant the adoption of a 
provision which would force him to lose it. 

Mr, WARNER, of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I remember this claim. It 
was before the committee in the last Congress, and was favorably re- 


ported. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The gentleman can compress his remarks within 
five minutes? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I will not occupy but a few minutes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I will yield the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. If the gentleman from New Jersey wants 
the floor I will yield it to him now and will take it in my own right 
hereafter. 

Mr, BUCHANAN. Iam willing toafford ample opportunity to dis- 
cuss the bill, but I do not want to be understood as yielding the floor. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I will take the floor in my own right. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Lask that this bill be laid aside to be reported 
to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I was proceeding to say that this was fa- 
vorably reported to the House by the committee of the last ` 
but for a smaller sum, for the reason that it was thought that Mr. 
Shepard should be allowed what he had actually paid in. To go be- 
yond that, it seems to me, we should consider what he had lost, if he 
has sustained any loss, over and above this sum. 

This bill proposes now to give him a round sum of $17,000; and it 
proposes to allow him a sum of some two thousand and odd dollars, 
which he had received, as compensation against any loss he might have 
sustained on account of expenses which he incurred. This, I think, 
can hardly be sustained logically. If he is entitled to anything more 
it soy be a specific or determinable sum, which can be exactly ascer- 
tained. 

Mr. FORNEY. But he paid out over $1,400 taking care of this 


property. 
Mr. MARTIN. It was over $1,700. 
Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. But this bill proposes to give him just what 


he had received out of the money he had paid into the bank, and not 
to attempt to cover his expenses or losses. I submit we should either 
draw the line on the exact sum which he paid in, or else should cover 
his expenses and his losses outside of that. There is no consistency in 
allowing this additional round sum as an offset. I agree with my 
friend from Indiana [Mr. Horarax] that it would be better to accept 
the recommendation of the committees of both Houses of the last Con- 
gress, and allow the actual sum. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. In response to the gentleman from Ohio, I will 
say there is no round sum or lumping in this bill whatever. The com- 
mittee were satisfied from evidence before them that the amounts dis- 
bursed by this gentleman in protecting his rights against the unauthor- 
ized acts of United States officials exceeded by a considerable amount 
the moneys which he had received. ‘They are willing, therefore, toallow 
him that credit. That is the whole situation in a nutshell. Unless 
there be any other motion to be submitted, I insist on my motion that 
the bill be Jaid aside to be reported to the House with a favorable rec- 
ommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 


J. M. LOBBAN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 416) for the 
relief of J. M. Lobban; reported from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, 

The bill was read, as follows: 


8 Aren ' National Bank, Wyo., in pl f 

rowers’ ni eyenne, O., in place of one 

the — Of War be satisfied 

Lobban shall 

first execute a aree ak sureties to be approved by the Secretary of War, in 
due form, to save the harmless against 

of such duplicate check or the payment of the 

The report (by Mr. MCKENNA) was read, as follows: 


That they recommend the 2 of the bill with the following amendment: 

After the word ae in line 9, insert, “he shall instruct the Omaha National 
, of Omaha, Nebr., to pay such check.” 

The Stock-Growers' National Bank, Cheyenne, Wyo., on which the check men- 

— the bill was drawn, has ceased to exist; hence the necessity for the 

amendment. 


suppose by unanimous consent the report can 
in the RECORD. 

remarks of the gentleman from Illinois [ Mr. 

in the RECORD, amount to a correction. 

= fy and the bill as amended was laid 

ouse with the recommendation that it do 


SPRINGER], which will ap 
The amendment was 
aside to be reported to the 


pass. 
E. P. MNEAL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4839) 
for the relief of E. P. McNeal; reported from the Committee on Claims. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, de. That the nig eg S the Treasu 
thorized and directed to pay to E. P. McNeal, of eman County, Tennessee, 
the sum of $12,781.81, out of any moneys in Treasury not otherwise appro- 
emp aa same to be in full compensation for all property taken from the said 
cNeal by the United States Army during the war, 


Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. Unless some gentleman objects, I move 
that the bill be laid aside to be reported to the House with a favorable 
recommendation. 

Mr, HOLMAN, Let the report be read. 

The report (by Mr. STONE, of Kentucky) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred the petition of E. P, 
er ae . considered the same and accompanying papers, submit the fol- 

owing report: 

The committee find the facts to be as stated in House Report No. 443, Forty- 
fifth Congress, second session, which report is hereto annexed and made a part 
of this report, 

[House Report No. 443, Forty-fifth Congress, second session.] 

The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred the petition of E. P. 
McNeal, having considered the same, submit the plowing report: 

E. P. McNeal resided in Hardeman Lege Tennessee, during the war. The 
claim is for lumber, wood, horses, mules, an farm produce all to have been 
taken and used by the Army in 1862, 1853, and 1864. It was filed in the office ot 
the Quartermaster-General, under the act of July 4, 1864, and finally rejected by 
him in October, 1874, for the reason, as assigned, that that officer was not con- 
vinced that the claimant was loyal. In rejecting the claim the Quartermaster- 
General expressed a purpose not to reopen it on the additio evidence pre- 
sented, “ in justice to thirteen thousand claimants whose claims are still unde- 
cided and who have rights to be heard.” 

It would certainly be a hardship if the petitioner must be permanently de- 

ved of his rights solely on account of a lack of force in the Quartermaster- 
eneral's Office, and the grounds relied upon for bringing the case before Con- 
gress appear sufficient. 
we joint resolution No. 99, first session Thirty-ninth Congress, the provisions 
of the 5 4,1864, were extended to the loyal citizens of the State of Ten- 
m 


be, and he is hereby, au- 


took the oath of allegiance to the Government of the United 
States in July, 1862, prior to the taking of his property. Under the construction 
uniformly given to t act, when a person took the oath of allegiance and kept 


it fait! y he is held loyal thereafter, The question arose in MeNeal's case 
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1863. On the occupation of that section by the Federal Army in 1862, a large 


uantity of his cotton was seized and sold,and he applied to the Secretary of 
ar for the restoration of the proceeds. The application was referred to Judge- 
Serene ee Holt for his opinion, from which the following extracts are 
en: 
+ * * “The sixth section of the act of 17th July, 1862, declares that if an 
33 being engaged in armed rebellion against 
tes, or aiding or abetting such rebellion, shall not within sixty days after 


estate and 


ripe 4 4 moneys, stocks, and credits of such person shall be liable 
to seizure, Th 


must 


roceeds can be regard: his 
seizure under the sixth scction of the act of 17th July. 
+ * è “A great principle of poe policy is involved in this case,and no 
ns should be all 


terests of the Government, require that the full 
efits of this legislation and of this policy shall be secured to him. 

I recommend, therefore, that jer-General Ross be ordered at once to 

the cotton, and which he 


pay over to „ e $10,000, the proceeds of 
now holds awaiting the decision of the War Department upon the question 
raised. 


This decision was 8 by Hon. E. M. Stanton, then Secretary of War, in 
November, 1862, and the proceeds were paid to McNeal accordingly. 

The petitioner's loyalty was again passed upon favorably by the accounting 
officers of the Treasury in November, 1871, and the sum of 31,294.04 was paid him 
on vouchers for hay, corn, fodder, &c., taken and used by the Army in August, 
September, and October, 1862, These vouchers had been originally filed in the 
Office of the eee asa part ot this claim, and were presented to 

‘Treasury Department for settlement with the acquiescence of the Quartermas- 
3 of loyalty was thesame as now offered 
with the exception of such proof as since been filed. The'case was refer 


position as its trusted ts, entitled to its confidence. Not a single 

witness who has — under the sanction of an oath the claim- 
ant either with disloyal conversation or with practices of any kind inconsistent 
f all him in July, 1 IP) to 


„is the 
a ees 


lo; established so far as any issue of fact can be settled by human testi- 


‘This opinion is signed by J. Holt, Judge-Advocate-General, It was concurred 
n by the accounting officers of the Treasury, and the vouchers were paid as 
Since these vouchers were allowed and paid by the Treasury Department, 
other testimony as to loyalty has been taken, and is now presented, 
W. H. Mo „ late assistant adjutant-general and brevet 2 
testifies that he was for some time during the war assistant adjutan neral for 
the district of West Tennessee; that he was well acquainted with 


solely by the evidence on file, this bureau can not but 
— as 
” 
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the officers. Thi el 7 

“Any one who states that McNeal was disloyal from the first moment he had 
an 1 to take the oath must do it from mistaken information or per- 
sonal motives.” 


Josiah Deloach, at Memphis, Tenn., testifies that he has been well 
and intimately inted with McNeal for many years past, and that since he 
took the oath of in July, 1862, “he at all times been loyal to 
Government of the United States, kept his said oath inviolate,” 

es that sai Neal, since he took the amnesty 


comman 
* 
by 
the Government has fully recognized; it was a matter of com- 
á took the oath ve my 


his name mentioned in Memphis, believed him to be 
a consistent Union man, and have never had any reason since to change that 
n. 


flement of his vouchers by the Treasury Department, it would seem that they 
ought to be wholly removed sie pomire testimo: en su uently. 
are of the opinion the testimony abundantly j fies the 


‘The comm: 
conclusion that the 
ba rp penar yc 4 


oner was loyal within the meaning of the act under 


McNeal owned two tations, one near Bolivar, and the other some 12 miles 
distant. These to have been in a good state of cultivation, and there is 
no m as to ownership of the p twenty-five witnesses 


roperty, Some 
to the taking of the property by the United States Army, and to quan- 


tity or numbers and value. Of these upward of twenty made affidavits to the 
taking and conversion in 1865, when the circumstances -relative thereto were 


ing under him. He also corroboratesthe taking of the lumber and wood, Col- 
600 bushels of 


88828288E 


9,895 bushels of corn, at 50 cents 947 

790 bushels of corn, at 8s i . s 790 

80,600 pounds of fodder, at 75 cents per cwt... GH 

300 pounds of hay, at $15 per ton. ... 2 

13,504 feet of lumber, at $15 per 1,000 202 

865 cords of wood, at $2 1,739 

1,000 cords of wood (tim 1,000 

24 mules, at $125 each 3,000 

1 horse ... 150 

2 horses, 15 230 

Wagon and harness. 125 00 
TRAY PEA RAE PAE AEA AA ER IENS A CAREEN T ASNT ve —9—ꝙƷ 59 29 4“ 12,781 81 


The committee recommend the passage of the 8 bill.” 

The committee therefore adopt said House report as the report of this com- 
mittee, and recommend that the amount named in that report be allowed. 

Your committee report the accompanying bill and recommend its passage. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. This is a case which seems to have a sur- 

lus of loyalty in it; seldom do we get so much in any one case. 
[Laughter] There is enough to serve a man for either side or both 
sides. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. But there was not enough to satisfy the Quarter- 
master-General. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I make no question about the loyalty of 
the claimant, but I would like now to hear something about the claim 
itself. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. We find this claim is established by the 
proof. We find that this property was taken in the fall of 1862, dur- 
ing the year 1863, and in 1864, and was used by the United States 
Army. We find also that Mr. McNeal had receipts and vouchers for 
this property, and that the fact of the taking of it and its value are 
proven by more than twenty-five witnesses. In fact, there never has 
been any question made in the investigation of this claim about the 
property having been taken and used by the Army. 

The only question that has been made at all has been with regard to 
the loyalty of Mr. McNeal, and, as suggested by my friend from Ohio 
[Mr. WARNER], the loyalty of Mr. McNeal is more than abundantly 
established; so much so that at one time Mr. McNeal was paid by the 
authorities of this Government $10,000 in one payment for cotton that 
had been taken and sold and the money gone into the hands of the au- 
thorities of the Government, And at another time his loyalty was so 
clearly established that he was paid by the Quartermaster-General some 
$1,200 for some property not included in this account. 

When this claim was filed the Quartermaster-General refused to pay 
it because there was a question about Mr. McNeal’s loyalty. The only 
question as shown by the evidence about his loyalty was this: Two quar- 
termaster’s agents had been down there and had examined witnesses 
and got up all the evidence possible with regard to Mr. McNeal’s loy- 
alty, and the evidence shows it was clearly proven; but one of the 
agents of the Quartermaster’s Department wrote privately to the Quar- 
termaster-General that there was a report that Mr. McNeal was dis- 
loyal. 

There was no testimony to show his disloyalty. No witnesses were 
examined, but the Quartermaster-General then refused to open the case 
because there was a mass of cases standing behind this one awaiting 
investigation. The committee thought that was a very flimsy excuse— 
that the Government of the United States could not afford to do jus- 
tice to one of its citizens, because a number of other citizens had had 
claims waiting. There was not a dissenting voice in the committee; 
the report was unanimous in favor of the passage of the bill. I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I notice that the purpose of the proof in this caso 
is to establish the loyalty of the claimant after the month of July, 1862, 
and after the Federal forces took possession of that portion of Tennes- 
see. There is no tendency in the testimony to establish loyalty prior 
to that time. That seems to be entirely ignored. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Will the gentleman permit a suggestion? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Excuse me a moment. Now, Mr. Chairman, inas- 
much as this involves a principle, I have risen merely to inquire whether 
or no this report is the unanimous report of the Committee on War 

both upon the question of loyalty and in regard to the value 
of the property? 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. It is the unanimous report. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The only other ground of objection to this bill that 
Iwish to call attention to is one of which I have already spoken. That 


1886. 
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is the question of the policy of opening this largeclassof claims. There 
is a very 7 great body of them, and undoubtedly many errors have been 
committed in dealing with them; but there is certainly some force in 
the proposition that when a tribunal has been furnished for the ad- 
justment of such claims, and the claimants have had their day in court, 
the matter ought to rest there. 

Mr. GEDDES. Mr. Chairman, I think I ought to saya word on this 
ease. The action of the committee is not at all inconsistent with the 
policy suggested by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN], but 
seeks to be on that line. Ifa claim has been fully investigated by the 
— — or any of the Departments, I agree with the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HoLstan] that we ought to be very reluctant to 
open up and reconsider such a case. Iam not prepared, however, to say 
that a case might not occur where it would be entirely proper for us to 
do so and where we would be called upon to do so. Now, if a case can 
ever occur where a committee would be justified in doing that, and 
would be called upon to do it, this is that kind of a case. It was not 
investigated on its merits inthe Department; it was not rejected on its 
merits in the Department. It was investigated and rejected, and then 
an opportunity was given the claimant to take additional testimony. 
The case was still pending, but when that additional testimony was 
presented and submitted the case was rejected upon the sole ground 
that there was not a sufficient clerical force in the Department to give 
the claimant a hearing and investigate the matter. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Will my colleague allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. GEDDES: Certainly. 
Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. 
vouchers examined and made up? 

by the committee? 
* Mr. GEDDES. Oh, by the accounting department; not by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Then the accounting department finds the 
claim correct according to the vouchers? 

Mr. GEDDES. Yes. Now, Mr. Chairman, as to the question of loy- 
alty, two very thorough investigations were made, and they resulted in 
favor of the claimant. 

Mr. HOLMAN. After July, 1862. 

Mr. GEDDES. After July, 1862. Well, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
be considered as occupying the position that the door of repentance is 
always open. I want to be considered as prepared to maintain the prop- 
osition that, if a man started out for the confederacy and saw the error 
of his ways, and then repented and came over to the Union side and 
was thereafter a Sore Union man, his original fault ought not to be 
charged up to him and his property taken on that account. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. If he camein in time to hurrah for the flag 
you would give him the appropriation? [Laughter. ] 

Mr. GEDDES. Les, sir. And, Mr. Chairman, there is a principle 
involved. It is not a mere matter of sentiment. The Government of 
the United States and the Union men of the country were seeking at 
that time to enlist the sympathies and the judgment of the men that 
were en in the confederate cause, and icularly was that the 
case in the State where this claim originated, where there was such a 
diversity of sentiment on the Union question and where the struggles 
of the representatives of the Government were all directed to the point 
of inducing men to abandon their rebellious course and come into the 
Federal lines. ‘The President’s proclamation was issued not asa trick, 
not as a device, not as a mere unmeaning thing. It was an act full of 
meaning, full of principle, and full of just sentiment. Now, then, if 
a man obeyed that proclamation of the President, laid down his arms, 
took theoath of allegiance, and thereafter remained faithful to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, I deny our right, I weg flee’! right, to 
stand up here at this late day and thrust in his face the that, prior 
to taking that oath, he had given some aid and some comfort to the re- 
bellion. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, we have a distinguished illustration on the floor 
of this House of the correctness of the position I now take. One of my 
colleagues on the Committee on War Giaims started out on the confed- 
erate side, served the confederacy for a time, and, as he said in commit- 
tee this morning, served it truly and loyally and with all the ability he 
had; but when he left the confederacy he left it for and he staid 
away; and no man has doubted his loyalty ever since, his fidelity to 
the Government, or the valuable services that he rendered to the Union 


By whom were these accounts and these 
By the accounting department, or 


cause, 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Icall the attention of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. GEDDES] to the fact that the gentleman of whom he is speaking 
is not in his seat. 

Mr. GEDDES. I refer to Mr. SMALLS, of South Carolina. I want 
to say a word now in regard to the nature of the claim itself; for, even 
if a man were loyal, he ought not to be paid unless his property was 
taken. In this case there was a thorough investigation of that ques- 
tion. This report shows that twenty-five witnesses testified on the 
subject, and all but two of them with full knowledge of the facts. Let 
me inyite the attention of the committee to the fact that Col. D. J. 
Benner, afterward an assistant quartermaster of the United States 
Army, and D. E. Coon, late colonel of the Second Iowa Cavalry, with 
a large number of other witnesses, testified to the facts, 


The two gentlemen I have named were before the investigating com- 
mittee in and testified to the taking of this property. It seems 
to me, therefore, the loyalty of the claimant is clearly established, as 
well as the fact that the property was taken, and its-value. ) 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, 
that the bill be laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass, the motion was agreed to. 


PRIVATE LAND CLAIM IN NEW MEXICO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4840) 
to confirm a certain private land claim in the Territory of New Mexico. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman who reported this bill desires that 
it be passed over informally, without losing its place on the Calendar. 
There are several bills of a similar character coming from the Com- 
mittee on Private Land Claims, which the chairman of that committee 
desires shall remain on the Calendar without prejudice. The com- 
mittee is about to report a general bill designed to cover all these 
cases, and prefers that these cases should be adjudicated under the 
provisions of a general law. ; 

Mr. HALSELL. In view of the fact just stated by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] that the Committee on Private Land 
Claims is now maturing a bill of a general character which, if it should 
become a law, will dispose of these cases much more satisfactorily than 
by taking them up separately, I ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
laid aside nepe not to lose its place on the Calendar. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. HALSELL 
asks on behalf of the Committee on Private Land Claims that this b 
be laid aside informally, retaining its place on the Calendar. If there 
be no objection that order will be made. 

There was no objection. 


THEODORE W. TALLMADGE, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1905) 
for the relief of Theodore W. Tallmadge. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, de. That the Secretary of the Interior of the United States be, 
and is hereby, authorized and directed to issue and deliver to Theodore W. Tall- 
madge land-scrip by which the said Theodore W. Tall or his assigns, 
upon the presentation thereof to the proper officers of the Pre 
shall be entitled to enter 160 acres of surveyed public lands of Uni 
States, not mineral or otherwise appropriated, granted to him in lieu of bounty- 
land warrant numbered 69651, m ropriated by an employé of the United 
States land office at Stevens’ Point, Wis. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I ask that the report in this case be read. 
The report (by Mr. THOMPSON) was read, as follows: 


ated, to be granted to him in lieu of boon 
riated by an employé in the Uni 
„ bave had the same un conside: 


3,1855, Lockard, became 
the property ot Theodore W. madge,and was located in his name through 
one George W. Stover, his agent, at the land-office at Stevens’ Point, ida Sep- 


was 

tage jexander Krembs, then 

Sena Ren emer eben names meee 
so 

same was located in his name at said o on the northwest 2, sec- 

Wisco. last location was duly 


made b; Imadge. Tallmadge,on the 30th day of July, 1860, ied to the 
Gen Land Office for a patent forthe Aaa aa SA by kis ond eee 
for the first _— of the su uent location by Krembs. Tallmadge then made 
a) 


on 
id warrant to himself, but the General Land Office refused his application, and 
issued a jocated g — Tall, 


in his bu 
benefits thereof through the fraud of an employé of the land office at Stevens’ 
Point, as before stated. i 
Under these circumstances we think the bill for his relief should pass, 
Mr. THOMPSON. I move that this bill be laid aside to be reported 
to the House with a recommendatien that it do pass, 
The motion was agreed to. 


PRIVATE LAND CLAIM IN NEW MEXICO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 218) 
to confirm a certain private land claim in the Territory of New Mexico. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I understand it is the desire of the Committee on 
Private Land Claims that this bill be laid aside informally in the same 
manner as was the other bill of this character. t 

Mr. OSBORNE. While I was at the Land Office this mo 


* 


rning an 
amendment was to this bill which I think should be adopted. 
In order that I may have an opportunity to lay the amendment before 


eee FVFFVCFCCC arr DOIL AAN 

0 its place on endar. i 

r Tho GHATRMA Š The Chair hears no objection, and that order will 
made, 
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LAND GRANT IN ARIZONA TERRITORY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3216) 
to confirm the title to that certain land grant Tres Alamos,” in Ari- 
zona Territory. 

Mr.GREEN. Mr. Chairman, since this bill was reported, a communi- 
cation has been transmitted to the House by the Interior Department, 

urporting to come from persons claiming to be actual settlers upon the 
fasts affected by the bill. After consultation with other members of 
the committee, I ask that the bill be laid aside informally, retaining its 
place on the Calendar. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, that order will be made. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

JAMES PRICE. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2935) 
for the relief of James Price. 

The bill was read, as follows: 
ond and pe i — an: en A sig . chi 
priated, to pay to Sanne Prion oF Lewis County, Missouri, the sum of $1,000, being 


the amount erroneously and unlawfully collected from him on abond and turn 
into the Treasury of the United States. 


Mr. HATCH. I ask that the report in this case be read. 
The report (by Mr. Jomnsron, of Indiana) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2935) for 
the relief of James hae submit the following report: 

e committee have given this case due consideration, and find the following 
to be its history and the facts: 

Some time in the spring of 1862 one William T. Morris, of Lewis County, in 
the State of Missouri, was arrested by the military authorities for disloyalty, 
and in order to secure his release from said arrest, on the 17th day of April, 1862, 
entered into a bond payable tothe State of Missouri in the sum of $1,000, 
conditioned that he would faithfully keep the conditions of an oath of allegiance 
that day taken, a copy of which was attached to said bond and became a part 
thereof, the said James Price and one S. B. Harment becoming sureties thereon. 

That some time in October, 1862, after the execution of said bond, said Will- 
iam T. Morris, the principal therein, left said county of Lewis. 

That in May, 1863, a mili commission for the said county of Lewis tooka 
forfeiture of said bond upon evidence of three witn two of whom swear 
and one swears to having seen him with a sq of rebel soldiers in 

1862, and upon this evidence the said demanded the 
said bon under threats demanded payment of the same by 
sureties thereon; w upon, on the said 14th day the said James 


sureties, to one William Odor, pr 


collected was — accounted for to the United States Government by 
and has been hel 


went to the State of Iowa, andin A 
some friends to the State of Calif 


1863, and contin: 
State of Missouri. All of said evidence is corroborated by tapepa fe 
swear they were with him at the times and places as specified in his af- 


davit. 

One William Locket swears that d 
April A ana t of September, he wo 
every n and 

om ll pene knoe Fee — 

from some time in 
time. If there . n huma: 
was in said OF KAWA AANO vor aay 


the said witness who testified to ha . 
was mistaken in the person he saw. is the most charitable view to put on 
it. The committee are of the opinion that said claim is just, and recommend 


that the bill do pass. 
Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. I move that this bill be laid aside to 
be favorably to the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 
ESTATE OF JOEL C. FRAZIER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 898) 
for the relief of the estate of Joel C. Frazier, deceased. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the 
rected to 


County, Kentucky, the same being 
for quartermaster’s stores, of horses, corn, wood, &c., taken from the 
said Frazier by the military forces of the United States, 

The amendments reported by the committee were read, as follows: 

In lines 5,6, and 7 strike out the words!“ three thousand six hundred and 
sight ane Jars and ten cents to Henry Williams” and insert 51, 908 to Caleb 

In line 10 strike out the word “corn.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I ask that the report in this case be read 
or that some explanation be given. 

The The report will be read. 

The report (by Mr. STONE, of Kentucky) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on War Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 898) for 


the relief of the estate of Joel C. Frazier, submit the following report : 
The committee find the facts to be as stated in House Report No. 1240, Forty- 


ngress, second session, which report is hereto annexed and made a part 
rt, and is as follows: 
Dr. Joel C. Frazier. 


Ky. 
, 1862, J. J. Landrum, a lieutenant-colonel, then commanding the 
mt Kentucky Volunteers, took from the said Frazier 56 cords 
of wood, for the use of the troops under his command, of the value of $2.75 per 
cord, and became indebted for hauling in the sum of $4, making 8138. 
He executed a voucher for these items on behalf of the State of Kentucky, for 
the reason that his regiment had not then been mustered into the service of the 
United States, and for these items the claim is made for $158 against the United 


Colonel Landrum also occupied a house on said farm for a hospital from Feb- 
20 to July 17, 1862, the use of which was reasonably worth the sum of $80. 
occu as an encampment 15 acres of land on said farm for the same 
$15 month, making 878. 
eneral Ben. P. e, commanding the Forty-fifth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
encamped on said farm about the 25th of July, 1862, and occupied 15 acres ot 
land for his encampment from that time to September 2, 1862, and the value of 
that occupation was $18.50. 

During his occupation the soldiers under Runkle's command used corn from 
a 27-acre field on said farm, both for themselves and horses, and in September, 
1862, at the approach of the rebel forces under Kirby Smith, cut down all that 
remained of said corn, to enable them better to see the approach of the enemy. 

How much of this corn was used by the soldiers, how much for the food for 
the cavalry horses, and how much was cut down and left to rot, is a mere matter 
of The evidence leaves the question entirely unsettled. To suggest 


e 
amounts would be simply a 

On the láth day of June, 1864, General S. G. Burbridge, after a battle with the 
rebel General John H. Morgan, in which he lost a part of his cavalry horses, 
took from the farm of Dr. Frazier, then deceased, fourteen horses belonging to 
the assets of his estate, of the ay value of at least $125 each. 

For these items Nancy Frazier, the widow and executrix of the last will of 
Joel C. Frazier, in 1871 filed her claim with the Quartermaster-General, asking 
to recover from the United States, as follows: 

For 56 cords of wood, $2.75 per oord. . . 
Hauling 7 loads of wood ...........-.-0++ 

Rent o use, 6 rooms, for hospital 
Rent of 15 acres blue- gruss 


2 gra: 


88888882 
28888838 


— — ĩ - A umn sebcehacties . —ů—— 86 LO 
The said Dr. Frazier died testate, and by his last will and testament devised 
shout t his wife di her natural life, th full 
goto le “ow wer to do ev 
with them in 3 E u the presk ton aae of their sale.’ 
ond. 2 the ex of ten fifteen of to bese! 


directed that the 


ae Fourth. He beq ed to Susan $3,000, to 
of the estate at his wife's decease. Fifth. After the death of his wife, 
ie “ordained” that all of his estate not otherwise ordered be jointly devised 
the forms 


Said will was duly proved and admitted to probate,and the widow — — 
the trust and administered the estate until her death, in 1872, when Henry Will- 
jams was appointed and qualified as the adm x debonis non of Dr. Fra- 
zier’s estate. 

Dr. Frazier was undoubtedly loyal, all admit that, and it is conceded his wife 
was as unmistakably disloyal. 

The three dchildren named in the will were minors at the death of Dr. 
5 — C. Frazier, their ages being at that time twelve, nine, and seven, respect- 


case was exhaustively examined on the facts by the Quartermaster-Gen- 

eral and the Third Auditor of the prior to January 31,1874. A special 
t of the Department made two examinations and reports ; a large volume 

of testimony was taken, comprising over one hundred pages of closely written 


matter ~ 
On the first examination and report the Quartermaster allowed: 


For rent of house five months... . — in a 
For rent of 15 acres of land five months. abet 
( àũBↄ5ꝛ:: UV! 1900 


He declined to allow for the wood, $158, because when taken the for 
whose use it was taken were not mustered into the service of the United 
and therefore the wood was not strictly quartermaster stores; but he did decide 
it was a proper claim against the Adjutant-General’s Office. ‘He declined to al- 
low anything for the corn claimed to have been taken by Colonel Runkle’s men. 
He further decided that the horses, under the circumstances when taken, bo- 
longed to Mrs. Frazer, under her husband's will, and as her 
proved, nothing would be paid on account of the horses. 

After this determination, the report was recalled by Acting Quartermaster-Gen- 
——— anda amount of additional evi was taken, but on con- 
sid on, January , 1878, Quartermaster-General Meigs declined to reopen 
the ease or change his conclusion, and then the same was referred to Congress 
and a bill presented for the relief of Dr. Frazier’s estate. 

The committee are unwilling to review the facts found by the Quartermaster- 
General. While the committee think that the evidence tends strongly to prove 
that a considerable amount of corn was used by Runkle’s command for the use 
of the horses therein, they will not disturb his finding, especially as the amount 
taken would be simply a conjecture, but they think the wood and hauling should 
be paid for, as no one disputes it, except it is determined that it should have 
been paid by the Adjutant-General's Office instead of the Quartermaster's De- 

ent, 
— proper conclusion been arrived at, as a matter of law, touching the 
horses for which the claim was made? At the time Dr. Frazier died there were 
on his plantation about thirty head of horses. These horses were assets of the 
estate; twelve might become the sole property of Mrs. Frazier by her selection. 
No su on is made and no a is offered that Mrs. Frazier ever did select 
any of the fourteen horses as own that were taken by Burbridge's com- 
mand, On the contrary, it shows she selected other animals under the will 
as ber own, and of these she gave a to her friends and a part remained on 
the farm, and at her death were t as assets of her estate. These fourteen 
horses, when taken for the use of the Army, were simply assets of the estate of 


w 
loyalty was un- 
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Dr. 3 held by the 9 in trust, to be sold and the proceeds to 
go to pay debts, the $3,000 legacy, and the remainder to the minor grandchildren 
as uary legatees, The title of Mrs, Frazier was simply in her representa- 
tive capacity, and it was unimportant whether she was loyal or disloyal. Her 
conceded disloyalty could not defeat the claim. 

Your committee therefore recommend that the items of said account be al- 
lowed as follows: 


For 56 cords of wood, at $2.75 per cord 
Hauling 7 loads of wood., 
14 horses, at $125 per head. 


TRL IER EEAS 3 — 
Although favorably passed upon by the PA EDENE ERS, we are un- 
willing to allow the claims for use and 3 of the house for a hospital 
or the blue- grass lot for a camping ground. they are already allowed, as it 
Seems to us they are, we need not audit them again; and if they are not, we do 
not think on principle they should be paid. Their n was but an inci- 
dent to necessary armed occupation of that part of the country for the general 
It was a military necessity. 

The committee therefore recommend that the bill be amended by striking out 
the words “three thousand six hundred and eighty-four dollars and ten cents,” 
in lines 5 and 6, and inserting in lieu thereof the words one thousand nine 
hundred and eight dollars,” and also by striking out the words“ H will- 
iams,” in line 6, and inserting in lieu 9 the words“ Caleb W. West,“ and 
as thus amended we recommend the passage of the bill, the amendments being 
indicated in the accompanying bill. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. I move that this bill be laid aside to be 
reported to the House with a favorable recommendation. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Inasmuch as this case has been examined, as stated 
in the report, by the Quartermaster-General and the Third Auditor of 
the , I make no objection to the of the bill; but I ask 
my friend from Kentucky whether he would object to inserting in the 
bill the words which shall be received in full of all demands of said 
estate against the United States.” 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. There is no objection to that amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

‘The motion of Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, was agreed to; and the bill 
was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recommendation that 
it do pass. 

PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS IN ARIZONA TERRITORY. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3235) 
to confirm title to certain land claims in Arizona Territory. 

Mr. HALSELL. This bill belongs to the class of cases to which I 
referred when last on the floor. Lask unanimous consent that it be 
laid aside informally, retaining its place on the Calendar. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, that order will be 
made, 

‘There being no objection, it was ordered accordingly. 

J. D. MORRISON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
for the relief of J. D. Morrison, surviving partner of C. M. 
Morrison. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is here 


— 1. 908 00 


R. 5187) 
M. & J. D. 


thorized to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise aj appropriai 

jou ere of 10 to J. D. Morrison, surviving partner of C. M. & D. Morri- 
of Rockbridge County, Virginia, being the excess of taxes im ly col- 

lected by them, by duplicate assessment, for whisky distilled by e Jan- 


uary, 1866, 

Mr. TUCKER. I move the bill be laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. The report of the com- 
mittee is quite a long one, and without brn, 3 for its reading I will 
merely state, in order to save the time of the House, that this bill has 
been before Congress for a good many sessions—indeed, ever since I came 
here as a member of Congress, now a good long while ago. 

It the House in the Forty-seventh Congress unanimously, but 
failed in the Senate for want of time. It passed the Senate in the Forty- 
eighth Congress, but failed in this House for want of time. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Was that the case we adjourned on? 

Mr. TUCKER. Les; the session died when I stood in this place beg- 
ging the House to consider this bill. It returns an amount of $408 of 
taxes illegally exacted just twenty years ago. The Government has 
already made enough in the shape of interest to pay the principal; and 
now all we ask is the repayment of the princi 

The motion was to; and the bill was laid aside to be reported 
to the House with the recommendation that it do Pass. 


MRS. LIZZIE D. CLARKE, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 958) 
for the relief of Mrs. Lizzie D. Clarke. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and * to pay, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
sprona o Mrs. Lizzie D. Clarke, widow in community of Thomas L., 

ee late of New Orleans, tutrix of his minor child a and administra- 

— 8 of f hisestate, i the sum of $60,000, for the loss of the steamboat Belle, said steam- 

8 8 Thomas L. Clarke, and lost on the Rio Grande 

River ease by the Government of the United States under contract 
with the rest hg ez ie — Thomas L. Clarke. 


Mr, TUCKER. That bill also has been passed in the Senate and is 
now before the House, and on the Private Calendar. The ease was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims of this House and that committee 


has reported upon it favorably and with unanimity. At the proper time 

I will ask that the House bill be reported to the House with the ree- 

ommendation that it be laid upon the table, and then that the Senate 

bill be reported to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 
Mr. HOLMAN. Let the re be read in the first instance. 


The report (by Mr. TUCKER) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the bill H. R. 958, re- 
spectfally report: 

The facts in the case are well ascertained by the record in the case of Thomas 
L. Clarke vs. United States, in the Court of Claims (10 Ct. of C. Cases, 604), and 
in the same case in 9 U. S. Sup. Ct. Rep., 539. The depositions of a number ot 
witnesses, among whom is Maj. O. O. Potter, uartermaster, United States Army, 
with whom the contract was made, are in the record, and the papers from the 
Third Auditor's Office of the Treasury Department have been laid before the 
committee. 

The facts deduced from this evidence are these 

In September, 1865, just after the close of the civ: it war between the States, and 
before the confusion’ scampi 5 a state of war had subsided, at a time when the 
Government by its armies was attempting to restore order and to 8 any 
straggling forces which might = still be in hostility to the Government, Brigadier- 
General Steele was in command of the United tes forces at Brownsville, on 
the Rio Grande, in the State of Texas, It was at pp in his view to carry 
milita: mora ne other . from Brownsville up that river to Ringgold 

Bartek. it riation at hand by land or water. 

Inthe eiiean e. and on the Mexican side of the river at Matamoros there 
was a steamer called the Belle, in the Syer of, AD belonging to, Thomas L. 
Clarke, . O. O. Potter, quartermaster of the Army, was sent to — 
to procure is steamer for Government use in conve ng stores to the Ri 
Barracks. Being in Mexican waters she could not be seized or impressed 
service; and Major r, quartermaster, under the authority of 5 
Marea IO TAT HIO cee dow dor bea; ROALD yay Dor her hoa Ress ETETA 

for ae pay for her loss, if s event shou 
rah par r trial i po to Ringgold Barracks; with the further understandi 
that if found to be suitable for the service, a written contract wou d 
be made goa = on use. It further appears there was no other vessel on 
the river within our Kew tage rear keg ne eould be procured. 

There was rh eae insuring the vessel at that time and in that quarter, and 

“his contract of the Government, through its quartermas- 
for i rit lost on the tri 
ieee terna iha. Belle was delivered to the officer, brought to Browns- 
ville, To loaded, manned by the Government, and started on ‘her tr p. It appears 
that she was very heavily loaded, and that in making a turn in the river she 
ran nst its bank, was and sunk, Oger ren agente ea 


and then drifted down-stream, and was b in a sand-ban’ 

The owner made claim for hire and loss of vessel to the ent; then by 
petition to the — 25 of Claims, where it was dismissed, then appealed 
5 — yey Court. 


but that ere could be no recoy for the loss, 
court there was a dissent by . Miller, Field. and Hunt, 8 a 
strong opinion by Mr. J 3 Miller, who held the statute prescribing the need 

of a written contract to be directory, not man re is nothing in the 
opinion of the court, end in the dissenting opinion, which 2 any thought 
in the mind of the court that the contract against loss was ultra vires, or that it 
would have been invalid if it had been in writing. Nor did counsel for the 
* this point. The inference from the emphasis 
not in writing would rather be that it would 
bad it it been 8 to recover for the loss. 
done — to the claimant as to the hire upon an 
pay hiro; 8 contract had been ex- 


was no ground to recover for the loss on a 


Cp cece ange the decision being made in 187778, the claimant 
Congress on the und that, though the unwritten contract be tech- 
nica * invalid 8 the promise to insure the owner inst loss was the induce- 

Mexican waters to bring the Belle into the hands of the Gov- 


e ms doubtful one until by a divided court it was —— to bo 

val. 1 d be a fraud on owner to offer inducement to ge 8 

of the Belle, tad hae to 7 it without notice to the owner Se invalid- 
ity of I not made in writing. 

our thee foal the full force of this argument. Good faith in transac- 


tions between man and man would condemn such a plea after such pe py 
and courts of Romp A have never permitted the statute of frauds to be used as 

defense when efense would work a fraud. The highest paaka faith should 
mark the conduct of a government to its citizens; and while its courts may be 


constrained to decide eee because based on a contract void for some 

technical delea. yet w. is Srg to the supreme authority it be- 

hooves the Government to do 1 to the party in like manner as if con- 
tract had been formal and valid. 


en committee thought it best, however, to inquire of the War Department 
whether under the law and regulations of the Army the contract in question 
would have been held binding it been in writing. The question aan full 
answers of the Quartermaster-General are hereto appended marked A. 

By this answer it appears that the on] limit to the power of a quartermaster 
or other officer to contract for means of transportation and other supplies, es- 
pecially in time of war, is the public necessity ; that in this case it was great and 
pressing; that in like cases the present Quartermaster-General while quarter- 
master on this very river had pu vessels and the accounts for their value 
had been by the Treasury. If a contract to buy the Belle would have 
been valid it follows a fortiori that a contract of hire with a promise to pay for 
hire if lost during the service would be valid. 

Your committee on the factstherefore think the 5 justice bound 
to pay for the value of the vessel; that was assessed at Major Potter 
thinks that is fair. No intimation appears it is not. It is erated as proved by 
the Court of Claims. 

This bill was favorably ed rted by this committee and a committee of the 
Senate in the Forty-cighth gress; and the committee of the Senate at this 
session have again reported it favorably. Your committee add an extract from 
the last Senate report, stating a new ground for a fayorable report in the case: 

“Tn addition to what is said in the foregoing report and communication from 
the Quartermaster-General, the contract made between the owner of the steamer 
Belle and the quartermaster, as above set forth, may be recognized as coming 
fairly within the Sa on as to written contracts promulgated in Army Regu- 
pir, which is in the precise language of the act of March, 
1861 page 220), and provides as follows: 

iis —— delivery or performance is required by the public exi- 
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gency, the article or service required may be procured, by open purchase or 
contract, at the place and in the mode in which such articles are usually bought 
and sold or such servi A 
“In the present case ‘the public exigency’ for the use of the boat exi-ted. 
The officer in command of the d ent directs his quartermaster to contract 
for its immediate employment, which was done, and the boat passed into the 
m and service of the Government, with the express agreement that if 

in that service the owner should be paid her value. The question of the 
Government’s legal liability to make that loss was decided by a divided 
court the owner because the contract was not in writing, but that does 
not meet either the merits of the claim or the measure of the Government's 
oe The boat is shown to have been worth, at time of loss, the sum 


aot" committee report back the accompanying bill, and recommend that it 
o pass, 


A 


QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL’'S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., February 16, 1885. 

Sr: I have the honor to reply to your inquiry of February 11, 1885, in the 
matter of the claim of Thomas L. Clarke for the steamer Belle, as hereinafter 
written, viz: 

Question 1. Under the law and regulations of the Department had a quarter- 
master authority, with the orders of the general commanding in the field or at 
a station, or us matters were in 1865 (September) on the Rio Grande, to make a 
contract in writing such as Major Potter did with Thomas L. Clarke, binding 
the ht Acre and to be responsible for the loss of the vessel; or to make such 

orally 

“If it had been in writing under the act of Congress referred to in the report 
of the case in 95 United States Reports would it have been held valid, and would 
the War De ent have paid the claim for the loss? 

Answer. district of the Rio Grande was under the command of Maj. Gen. 
Fred. Steele, United States Volunteers, and his chief quartermaster was Maj. O. 
O. Potter, 8 5 A ease military RE of book d 
already upon the Upper Rio Grande, or was expected from Shreveport, 
La., marching across Texas to San Antonio and throwing out sufficient forces 


totake of the frontier from Einggold Barracks to Fort Duncan, near 
Eagle These troops had to be supplied by way of the Gulf to Brazos San- 
and thence by Barracks. 


to Brownsville and to Ringgold 

e navigation of the Rio Grande is at all times dificult and dangerous, and 
in time of war doubly so, ow to the narrowness of the stream and the bushy 
character e wth on its ks. It has a shifting channel, and means of 
concealin; — 1 and bushwhackers generally along its course to Ringgold. 
General e had instructions to supply the troopsuptheriver. Boatsto navi- 
gate the river haye usually been built heretofore specially for that purpose, 

wing aon about 3 feet of water. 

Ge Steele appears to have found such a boat in Matamoras, under the 
Mexican flag. A boat thus situated, at such a time of war and difficulty of re- 
f roeas e oes of the greatest value to the owner. Naturally the owner would 
decline to let the boat go out of his hands without full guarantee and insurance 
as to her safety and return to his possession. No other insurance forsuch navi- 
gation was possible, except that of the Government. The vessel was obtained 
and manned, l and dispatched to Ringgold, under a bargain allowing a 
reasonable rate per day, thus showing that the owner did not cover his Ardeny Ie 
exaggerated rates, but by exacting a promise that if lost she should be paid for 
on certain terms agreed upon. In my ery the two officers operating in that 

with the 5 responsibility devolving upon them, were justi- 
fied in the course the; k, and were actually compe 
romise what they did if the boat could be secured in no other way. The 
mostly silent in war except the law of good faith. The lations do not 
provide for emergencies, and this was a tremendous one. If this case were in 
eee peer costed to all the ſorms applicable in peace, it never would have reached 
the Halls 


by their re ie 
Ww 


they were o! 
mander 
were delivered over for immediate service, manned 


negligence, act of the enemy, or any other cause, the 
a tor hie boat precisely the same. It seems strange that it 


refore, as overriding all 


les. 

In my judgment Major Potter and his commander had full and sufficient au- 
thority to do what they did do; that is, to do all that was needful and necessary 
to out their instructions as to the military ws akong depending on 
th ves in rye eena or possible way by hiring an; out of their 
reach that could not be a and by 8 any means of conveyance 
oe — — — vin 1 erbal f that it ne full aud fale 
or not git in vi form, so was y and fairly 
Cd mdy the — thereto. rstood that the 


cuted his of the agreement, and the Government, in my judgment, should 

do its ‘There were no telegraph lines in 1865, and no other swift means of 
communication between the Government and its forces on the Rio Grande, All 
the intermediate country between W. on city and the Rio Grande was 
boiling with war, and covered with resulting confusion. The officers responsible 
for cond 0 ions on that remote frontier had to stand alone and act as 
best they might in order to secure success and avoid failure. The msibili- 
ties of such a period can be but imperfectly passed upon in the light of the happy 
peace that rests upon this great capital to-day. 

In conclusion, to my mind the reduction of this agreement to writing would 
not have changed materially its binding force. It was absolutely impracticable 
in the nature of things to conform to the statute of 1862, cited in proceedings of 
the Court of Claims in this case. 

* Most respectfully, vour obedient servant. 


i 2 
Ion. J. RANDOLPH TUCKER, 
£ Chairman Judiciary Commitlee, House of Representatives. 


` Mr. TUCKER. I now ask that Senate bill 32, for the relief of Mrs. 
Lizzie D. Clarke, of New Orleans, to be taken up, in order that it may be 


S. B. HOLABIRD 
eneral, U. 8. 4 


a aside to be reported to the House with the recommendation that 
it do pass. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I rise for the purpose of asking a question rather than 
to discuss the pending bill. Of course I have no objection, if the com- 
mittee acts upon the matter favorably, to allow the Senate bill to be 
passed instead of the House bill. There is one feature of this case which 
seems to be worthy of at least a moment's attention. In the statement 
of the case by the committee the following passage occurs: 

The court, however, had done justice to the claimant as to the hire upon an 
implication of a contract to pay lire, because the verbal contract had been ex- 
ecuted on his part, And had the loss occurred from carelessness, it would seem 
from the language of the court he would have received its value, But as there 
was no proof of carelessness, there was no ground to recover for the loss on a 
contract held to be invalid, 

Upon the whole case it is quite clear the Government ought to treat 
this as a valid contract. The Government having obtained control of 
this vessel by parol agreement, the only one which could be made, 
the vessel being at the time outside of our jurisdiction, Congress would 
no doubt be authorized in view of the decision of the Supreme Court 
to do exactly what justice demands. Ido not know to what extent 
the judgment of the Supreme Court made reparation for the value of 
this property. I understand there was recovery as to the hire of the 
vessel, 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. For a few days only. 

Mr. CASWELL, Twelve hundred dollars for eight days. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If the amount were considerable I should insist, 
as a matter of justice on the part of the Government to the claimant 
and to itself, that the amount so paid ought to be considered as part 
payment in discharge of the contract. There were a great many of 
these contracts entered into during the war with the Government, and 
the Government having paid the entire war risk, amounting in some 
cases to a considerable sum, where the amount is the amount 
paid should be deducted from the amountallowed. This contract hay- 
ing been only for a few days, I do not object. 

Mr. TUCKER. My friend from Indiana broadly concedes the pro- 
priety of the bill. I will not detain the House further than to state 
that this case has been favorably reported by the committees of the two 
Houses at the last and present Congresses. I move that the bill (S. 32) 
for the relief of Mrs. Lizzie D. Clarke, of New Orleans, be reported to 
the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let the bill be read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, de., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay. out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Mrs. e D. Clarke, widow in community of Thomas L. 
Clarke, deceased, late of New Orleans, tutrix of his minor child and administra- 
trix of his estate, the sum of $60,000, for the loss of the steamboat Belle, said steam- 
boat being the property of said Thomas L. Clarke and lost on the Rio Grande 
River while under lease by the Government of the United States under contract 
with the owner, the said Thomas L. Clarke. 


Mr. TUCKER’s motion was to; and the Senate bill was laid 
aside to be reported to the House with the recommendation that it do 


The CHAIRMAN, The bill (H. R. 958) for the relief of Mrs. Lizzie 
D. Clarke will be reported to the House with the recommendation that 
it be laid upon the table. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


FRANCIS H. SHAW. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2995) 
for the relief of Francis H. Shaw. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed 
to nt to Francis H. Shaw, late captain of Cen pany O, Fifty-fifth Illinois 
United States Volunteer Infantry, an honorable discharge and muster-out of the 
service of the United States. 

Sec. 2. That nothing in this act contained shall be held to authorize the pay- 
ment of any money to said Francis H. Shaw on account of the honorable dis- 
charge and muster-out as hereinbefore provided, 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I reported this bill, and, as is apparent, 
nothing is asked from the Government by Captain Shaw except an hon- 
orable discharge. He was dismissed from the service of the United 
States peremptorily, without trial by court-martial, without investiga- 
tion, by the general commanding the army, without a hearing, and in 
the face of the fact that a vast preponderance of testimony shows that 
Captain Shaw was without blame. 

The facts were that this officer, in command of the Fifty-fifth Illinois 
Volunteers when the operations in and about Atlanta, Ga., were goin 
on, had held this regiment as skirmishers in an advanced and 5 
position where the men had been under fire for seventy-two hours, and 
without food, without water, at which time he received an order from 
Lieutenant Martin, of the staff, to advance in company with the Fifty- 
seventh Ohio Volunteers. 

Captain Shaw replied that under the circumstances, in the condition 
in which his men were at the time, he did not feel that he ought to 
order his regiment forward until the general commanding his brigade 
was advised as to the condition of his troops. The object of the order 
was that he should take and hold a still more advanced position in the 
line, requiring of necessity men who were alert and upon their guard 
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and not worn out by excessive service. He asked, therefore, that the 
order, or rather that the execution of the order by himself, should be 
suspeaded until the officer in command of the brigade should be advised 
of these circumstances. This request of his, for the suspenson of the ex- 
ecution of the order until the general in immediate command should be 
advised of the condition, was reported by Lieutenant Martin of thestaff 
back to the brigade commander as a peremptory refusal on the part of 
Captain Shaw to take his regimentintoaction. This report of the lieu- 
tenant of the staff was transmitted to the officer commanding the bri- 
gade, by him to the division commander, and through him to General 
Howard, commanding the Army, and became the basis of the summary 
dismissal of Captain Shaw from the service of the United States, such 
dismissal being without a day in court being allowed to the accused. 
He had positively no hearing whatever. 

While the committee recognized that the exigencies of the service 
might have denied to Captain Shaw at that time a trial by court-mar- 
tial, they also recognize the fact that the exigencies of justice and fair 
dealing demanded that he should not have been summarily dismissed 
from the service of the Government without at least a hearing before the 
officer commanding the department, and who assumed the authority 
to dismiss this officer. 

This, I believe, isin brief a fair statement of the facts of the case, 
and I now yield so much time as he may desire to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Hrrr]. 

Mr. HITT. Mr. Chairman, this bill provides, as my friend on the 
committee from Nebraska [Mr. LAIRD] has just explained, for the hon- 
orable dismissal of an officer who was dishonorably dismissed without 
a hearing after four years of — 

Mr. STEELE, It provides for the restoration. 

Mr. HITT. Yes; for the honorable discharge ard muster-out of an 
officer who was dishonorably dismissed without a hearing after four 
years of faithful, brave, efficient service without a blemish upon his 
character as a soldier and as a man from the day when he enlisted asa 
private until he had risen by sheer merit to the command of the regi- 
ment. In the language of his associate officers, fifty of them signing 
it, at the very time of this unjust, abrupt dismissal he was ever con- 
sidered a first-class commander, sharing with his regiment, once proud 
and strong, all the hardship which reduced it to a fragment.” In that 
very hour of his dismissal the officers and soldiers who were eye-wit- 
nesses gave their testimony of his noble character and conduct and 
their protest against thiswrong. They knew and declared that he had 
never disobeyed orders nor deserved this cruel, arbitrary blow, ending 
his career as a soldier; and if their voices had reached President Lin- 
coln, to whom their petition was addressed, he would have been re- 
stored to them and to honor. 

The facts in this sad case which my friend from Nebraska has just 
stated have been pressed upon me again and again by the affectionate 
remem branceand intense regard of the soldiers who served with Captain 
Shaw, who were in the regiment which he commanded at that time, 
who cherish his memory to this hour with a kind of religious affection, 
following up his cause with unwearied zeal in order that justice may 
be done him at last. But it was not so much for the purpose of re- 
stating the facts which have been just given that I have risen, as to ex- 
plain the cause of this long delay, now over twenty years, which may 
in the minds of some members tend to prejudice this bill. 

When this officer was so harshly dismi conscious that he had done 
all a soldier’s duty, stung with a sense of wrong done him, he turned 
away and went silently home, refusing utterly to say one word even in 
protest. His brother officers unanimously signed a paper stating the 
facts and appealing for redress to President Lincoln, but Mr. Lincoln, 
it is now discovered, never saw that paper. In the tumult and confu- 
sion of the terrible struggle around Atlanta it never reached the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Captain Shaw went home with a wounded 
spirit, in the verdict of his own conscience, and determined that 
he would abide by the result of time and the final judgments of men. 
Years went by and he gave no sign, nor would he suffer others to plead 
in his name. But his comrades of the old Fifty-fifth made persistent 
application to him to be permitted to urge his cause, until finally in 
1884 his consent was obtained, and an appeal was sent to me to be pre- 
sented to Congress for his relief. 

In giving his consent to their action in making this effort for his sake 
Captain Shaw said, in words worthy a brave soldier, sorely hurt by this 
— 8 5 harder to bear than the wounds he received on the fleld of 

hiloh: 

Should the efforts of my comrades in arms to correct what they have always 
considered a grievous injustice be successful I shall rejoice, and especially for 
my children’s sake; if my unintentional misdemeanor is judged worthy life- 
long punishment, I must continue to suffer in silence, as I have done so many 
years. Myconscience has never accused me of any unfaithfulness to my coun- 


try; never of any breach of military law. I have always believed myself un- 
justly dealt with in consequence of a misunderstanding of the facts in the case. 


This patriotic man, who was engaged in a lucrative business when 
the war broke out, left it to go into the service of his country as a pri- 
vate soldier. He took partin nine important battles, and displayed such 
high soldierly qualities, courage, coolness, modesty, efficiency, as raised 
him from the ranks—from the position of a private soldier—up to the 
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command of the regiment. Theground upon which he was dismissed, 
the alleged refusal to take his troops into action under an order, was man- 
ifestly a mistake, a misunderstanding, for there is the testimony of two 
brother officers, who were present and saw what took place when the 
order was given, and they heard his reply. Their testimony shows that 
his words did not indicate that he acted in a spirit of disobedience; and 
he himself states he had no idea that he had committed the heinous 
offense of disobeying his superior officer. His command was utterly 
exhausted by the long-continued fighting before Atlanta. 

On that 4th of August, 1864, they had been without sleep for three 
nights and four days, under a murderous and destructive fire; they 
were holding an exposed point far in advance of our line and within 
three hundred yards of the enemy in his entrenchments, an enfilading 
fire on their right flank, with less than twenty rounds of ammunition 
remaining. Then came the aid-de-camp of General Lightburn and 
ordered him to advance across a ravine to a hill beyond. He replied 
by calling the young officer's attention to the desperate condition of 
the men, and asking that the general be made to know it before they 
were pushed on to a position where the safety of the whole line would 
depend on their vigilance. At that moment the men were watching 
each other to prevent men from falling to the ground asleep in the 
utter and last exhaustion of nature. In the new position to which he 
was ordered to lead them they would, had they captured it, have been 
compelled to lie down on their faces or be swept off by the enemy’s 

Captain Shaw, not thinking of disobedience, said he wanted his 
commander to know the condition of his men, which made the execu- 
tion of that order impossible. Colonel Mott says after he and Lieu- 
tenant Martin had heard Captain Shaw, the aid-de-camp, Lieutenant 
Martin, said: I will report the matter, and you await further orders.“ 
Captain Shaw had no thought of disobedience, and neither then nor at 
any other time did his courage falter. But the young officer was irri- 
tated, made a report that was probably not just to Captain Shaw, and 
the general in haste condemned him. Without warning or trial he 
was dismissed. There was no time for a court-martial in the tremen- 
dous strife then at its height around Atlanta. The protest of his com- 
rades to the President was unheard; and the injustice thus hastily 
done has been silently borne by this uncomplaining hero through all 
these years. Is it surprising that his comrades of the old Fifty-fifth 
Illinois at their annual reunions always rise to do honor to his wounded 
name, and repeat the story of their love for their old commander and 
their in tion at this continuing wrong? In the last Congress I in- 
troduced this bill, and the committee, after careful examination, recom- 
mended that it pass; but it was crowded over and failed, with thou- 
sands of other bills that never reached a vote. Again the Committee 
on Military Affairs has recommended it to this Congress, and I trast 
that the House will to-day vote to blot out this false record and place 
this soldier before the world stainless as he stood on the morning of 
August, 1864, at the head of his rd heroes. 

Mr. LAIRD. I move that the bill be laid aside and reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 


COL. HENRY J. HUNT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 37) 
toc the rank of an officer on the retired-list of the Army, reported 
from the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The bill was read, as follows: . 


Be it enacted, £c., That the President of the United States be, and he hereby is, 
authorized to select from among the colonels now on the retired-list of the Army 
of the United States one person who has served in the late civil war as chief of 
artillery of one of the principal armies of the United States, and to place him on 
said retired-list with the rank and pay of major-general from the date of his re- 
tirement: That the officer so selected has been borne on the active-list 
of the Army for more than forty years as a commissioned officer of artillery: 
And provided further, he held gt the date of his retirement the brevet rank 
of major-general, conferred by the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, for distinguished services in said war. 


The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on ayia! Reming to whom was referred the bili (H. R. 37) to 
authorize the President to ge the rank of officers on the retired-list of the 
Army, having the same, beg leave to submit the following report: 

‘We lind that the only officer of the Army who can be affected by the bill is 
Col. and Byt. Maj. Gen. Henry J. Hunt. 

We find that a bill was introduced in the Forty-eighth Congress to attain the 
same ; that it was favorably repone by the Committee on Military Affairs 
of both and House, and that it passed the House of Representatives 
by more than a two-thirds vote. 

The committee adopt the report of the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
Forty-eighth Co: which we — and make a part of this report, and 
report back the bill with a recommendation that it do pass. 


[House Report No. 122, Forty-eighth Congress, first session.] 


Co. to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 78) 
to provide for the retirement of Col. Henry J. Hunt as a major- general of the 


Colonel Hunt's active service with troops, as shown by we omoa red 
of more than forty- 


that his conduct met the approbation of the successive commanders of 
that army and of General Grant. His brevet of major-general of volunteers 
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Saving for the four years of war.. 


The esteem in which Colonel Hunt is held by his oom in arms isshown 
e nest in aid of this bill, si by all the chiefs of the 
military bureaus of the War Department (Appen a 

Your committee therefore recommend the passage of the bill, 
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HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, January 16, 1881. 
Statement of the military service of Henry J. Hunt, of the United States Army, 
compiled from the records of this office. 

Te was graduated at the U. S. Military Academy and appointed second lieu- 
tenant Second Artillery July 1, 1839; a lieutenant June 18, 1846; 
captain, September 28, 1852; major Fifth Artillery, May 14, 1861; lieutenant-colo- 
= DONA K 1, age — beers ery, April 4, 1869; soa 
ne! a on e-cam ptem! ; and brigadier-general o 
volunteers, September 15, 1802," for meritorious services.” 

He received the brevets of ca n United States Army, August 20, 1847, “for 
gallant and meritorious conduct in the battles of Contreras and Churubusco ; ” 
major United States Army, September 13, 1847, “for gallant and meritorious con- 
duct in the battle of Chapultepec; ” colonel Un 
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He was honorably mustered out as brigadier-general of volunteers April 39, 


866. 
He was appointed president of the Fyn artillery board, in reference to 
ery arm, in session from April 2, 1866, to 
ember of board to 
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fications to February 27, 1867; commanding Fort Independence, Massachusetts, 
to April 29, 1807; Fort Sullivan, Maine, to February 5, 1869, Fort Jefferson, Flor- 
ida, to April 5, 1369; nd, from May 


pga system of ES regulations for the adm 
Army to May 23, 1872; 


Secretary of Warto February 21, 1 

April Ine on leave to June 20, 1877; 
21,1879, and Atlanta, Ga, to September 19, 1879; on 

December 3,1879; commanding post of Atlanta, Ga.,to December 21, 

1880; on duty in Was! D. O., to e SA 1881, and commanding the De- 

ment of the South at Newport Barracks, Kentucky, according to 


part brevet 
rank of brigadier-general, to 3, 1883, and as colonel to September 14, 1883, 
when he was retired from active service by operation of law under the provis- 


ions of section 1 of the act of Congress u proved June 30, 1882, 
priera uncan’s battery. 


ign 

at the battle of Bull Run, Virginia, July 21, 1861; commanded the ar- 

tillery reserve in the Peninsular paign of 1808. A siege of Yorktown, 

ew battles of Gaines’s Mill, Garnett’s farm, White Oak Swamp, 8 
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[Special Orders No. 43. 
HEADQUARTERS ARMY or THE UNITED 8 
City Point, Va., June 27, p 
In all siege o 
H. J. Hunt, 
— trains, will re; 
ege trains, 
By order of Lieutenan’ 
T. S. BOWERS, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 
One army corps of the Army of the James co-operated with the Army of the 
Potomac south of the A mattox; also the siege trains under Colonel Abbot 
were used for the operations of both armies. = Geo 


+ 
Adjutant-General, 
APPENDIX B. 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City, January 15, 1884. 
Sm: I have the honor to transmit to you a testimonial of all the chiefs of the 
military bureaus in Loney ote en) showing the high estimation in which they 
hold the public services of General Henry J. Hunt, in relation to whom a bill has 
lately been introduced in the House of Representatives. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ROBERT T. LINCOLN, 
Secretary of War. 
General W. S. Rosecrans, 


Chairman Committee on Military ‘airs, 
House of 8 


Wasntxdrox, D. C., January 11, 1884. 
The undersigned desire to express their gratification that a bill has been in- 
troduced into the House of Representatives placing Byt. Maj. Gen. Henry J. 


contract. You will find that last year 
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ingress, > 
The und ad heartily conen in thle action and 
undersign: — porma by Congress, 


strongly recommend that become a law. — 
S. V. 

Brigadier-General, Chief of Ordnance. 

detente ont e! eral, U. S. A 

wat 4 


W. B. HAZEN, 
Signal Oficer. 
D. G. SWI. 
General. 
R. C. DR 
jutant-General. 


WHEELER. c sho 
s none, 


there be no objection, I move that 
be reported to the House with a favorable recom- 


Mr. PRICE. There is some aighi oppos tonto sha bill. 
deere pe If there is, Iclaim the floor. 


governed the 
on rank, and 
. ition. All that has been said, or may hereafter 

said, eulogistic of the character and military record of General Hunt, 
I fully indorse now. But I look abroad over this country and I find 
there is an amount of unrest that causes thoughtful men to fear forthe 
consequences of a dissatisfied rebellion, turbulent feeling among the 
masses, arising mainly from a conviction forced upon their minds by our 
acts that we are unjust as between those who serveand those who govern. 

3 statutes, I find it cost us last year $1,113,000 to pay 
our retired Army list. I do not know that that is a dollar more 
it ought to be. But I do know, if you continue this practice, you may 
continue it until the hour shall have arrived when the people will rebel, 
if they are not already in a condition of rebellion against a system based 
upon simply official position. 

Will you tell me that the man who commanded, bright, brilliant, 
gallant, brave, daring as he may have been, is the only one entitled to 
the gratitude of this American people? Will you tell me that as an 
eee eee here day after day and year after year 
legisla’ in the interest of these men because of their i gal- 
lantry, while other men equally brave, equally self-sacrificing, equally 
devoted to principle are ing in squalid homes and dying in poor- 
houses all over the country? I tell you the system is unjust in itself 
and disastrous in its consequences and will react against us some time 
unless we remedy the wrong. 

Look over the retired-list of your Navy and you will find that $778,000 
were appropriated to it last year. I understand there are two condi- 
tions in which men may be retired; and those reasons for retirement 
are certainly entitled to consideration on the part of the Government. 
One is when an individual is retired because of age. That is part of 
the contract. The other is when by reason of wounds received in the 
service he has become disqualified from duty, in which case he is en- 
titled to be retired with three-fourths . That also is part of the 
,000 were paid to men men- 
tally and physically disqualified, but not so disqualified from any cause 
attributable to the service. 

As I have said, this whole principle is unjust in its operatien and dis- 
astrous in its consequences. We have no right to expect the people to 
be attached to the institutions of our country if you continue in this 
= by ae the rich richer and the poor poorer. 

ring in, if you will, one broad comprehensive pension bill making a 
distinction between those who served and those who commanded. I 
might consenttosuch ageneral bill; but I protest in the name of honesty 
and of the American against singling out individual cases in this 
way. Take this man who has been receiving, according to the report, 
$3,450 a year. You propose to make his pay over $5,000. The report 
says we have been saved the difference between these two amounts. 
‘And, therefore, because he has not received the highest compensation 
known to the law in the highest position in the Army, his pay must 
now be increased from three thousand dollars and odd to five thousand 
dollars and odd. This proposition has only to be looked at for one 


minute, and regarded by the light of facts outside the atmosphere 
which this Chamber, to be recognized as repugnant to every 
principle of justice and to the fundamental idea of our political and so- 
cial system that every American has the right to be equal to every other 
American. His was not the only patriotism; his was not the only gal- 
lantry. 

82 the prediction that when applications are made here ſor 
other men who served in the ranks, men as brave, as gallant, as capa- 
ble of leading (they could not all be leaders), you will leave them neg- 
lected, forlorn, forsaken, and will thus intensify the feeling of popular 
in ion which, if you continue this practice of legislating for favor- 
ites, must produce results greatly detrimental to the interests of the 
whole country. Gentlemen say we must reward and encourage these 
men because we shall need them in positions of command in the event 
of another war. Sir, I grant that we shall need commanders, but if 
these recognitions are intended to stimulate men to exhibit the charac- 
teristics of and military leadership, if that is your motive, I ask, 
where are the objects, where are the stimulants, that will induce men 
to take me See ARR haa ranks of e eee ? Are you 

ursuing course of policy in the expectation that your next army 
ike made up of those in command only? Whether that is your 
purpose or not your policy will inevitably have that tendency. I can 
w you on my table scores of letters from men who served in the 
ranks of the armies of the Union, who say in substance, We would 
not enlist again nor have our children to enlist if the present policy of 

tion in these matters i to be continued.“ In the long three 

ears that I have had any personal knowledge of Congress I have never 

on but one of these outrageous propositions beaten by the House, 
and that was on last Monday week. 

In that case it was proposed to raise a pension from $30 to 850 a 
month, and this House deliberately and intelligently defeated the prop- 
osition. Here is a bill involving the same principle, because in that 
case the proposed increase was based solely upon the fact that the ap- 
plicant was the wife of a major. In this case a colonel or a brigadier- 
general is to be the beneficiary, and gentlemen seem to be tumbling 
head over heels after each other to see which can get there first to pass 
the bill. I believe that if there was a proposition here to vote a pen- 
sion of a million dollars to a brigadier-general with a sore toe, men 
would advocate it and vote for it who would not be willing to vote a 
pension of two dollars and a half toa man who served under him in 
the ranks and who risked his life as bravely and gallantly as any leader 
ever did. I make no fight on the leaders. I hold that when a man 
assumes leadership he is not necessarily any less a good man on that 
account; but I hold also that when he steps down and goes back among 
the people whence he came, he becomes one of them again and is en- 
titled to no more consideration, no more reward, and no more blame 
because of his leadership than any of his equally worthy fellow-citi- 


zens. 

Mr. Chairman, I would not be regarded as among those who say that 
a man in an official position must necessarily be a bad man, or that a 
man because he is in the possession of wealth must necessarily be a bad 
man; but neither wealth nor position is any index to meof the strength 
of the claim that a man has upon the justice or the generosity of his 


country. 

Mr. WHEELER resumed the floor, and yielded five minutes to Mr. 
PETTIBONE. 

Mr. PETTIBONE. Mr. Chairman, Ido not agree with my eloquent 
friend from Wisconsin [Mr. PRICE], that because I can not do justice 
all at once to all men I therefore will not do justice to any particular 
individual. I believe, sir, in doing what I can when I can, and it is 
enough always to control my vote for me to know that I am dealing 
with the case of some citizen who, for distinguished merit, for distin- 
guished courage, for distinguished skill and capacity, has deserved well 
of the Republic. Iam heartily in favorof the passage of this bill, and 
I say to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Price] that it does not 
become any civilian who staid at home during the war to criticise 
what we soldiers desire to do for each other. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman says that he does not favor any stimulant being offered for dis- 
tinguished service, for distinguished devotion, for distinguished ability. 
There is where he and I differfotoew/o. I would give such stimulants— 
stimulants of reward, of honor, of fame—to every worthy soldier of the 
Republic, so that we may have leaders in time of need upon whom we 
can depend. And, sir, as a volunteer soldier, I repel the statements 
which the gentleman says are contained in his letters, thatif we dosuch 
things as this bill contemplates his constituents or his correspondents 
will never again rally to the defense of the country. I will tell you 
what sort of soldiers those men were. They were bounty-jumpers; not ` 
the boys that went to the front. The young men that went to the front 
did not go for pay. I know of young men who resigned places worth 
$100 a month and more to eat ‘‘ hard-tack’’ and bacon and fight those 
gentlemen over there for $13 a month. It will beill for America when 
the idea prevails that because we givea pension, because we give a mark 
of distinction to a veteran general whose gallantry and skill, as I verily 
believe, turned the tide of battle at Gettysburg, the country is going to 
be ruined and all the patriotism taken out of the bosoms of the men 
who carry the muskets. It is false, and I repel it. 
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Mr. WHEELER resumed the floor and yielded ten minutes to Mr. 
PETERS. 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Chairman, in the last Congress I opposed a bill 
similar to this having for its purpose the placing of Colonel Hunt on 
the retired-list as a major-general. Ido not desire to occupy to-day 
much time on this question. Iam opposed to this bill because I do not 
think it is right. Idiffer entirely from my friend from Tennessee [ Mr. 
PETTIBONE] in regard to the efficiency of the artillery service at Gettys- 
burg; but I do not think the efficiency or inefficiency of the artillery at 
Gettysburg has anything to do with the bill before the House. 

The main reason urged for the passage of this bill is the fact that 
Colonel Hunt, during the war, had tendered to him and might have 
accepted the position of major-general, but for various reasons, which 
to him seemed sufficient, declined to accept that promotion. Isay, Mr. 
Chairman, in all candor, that ends the matter as far as this bill is con- 
cerned. He has no claim upon this country or this Congress which en- 
titles him now to come and ask that Congress give to him what he de- 
clined to accept during the war. He not only declined to accept this 

romotion, according to the report of the committee, but by doing so 

e kept meritorious officers under him from receiving promotion to which 
they were entitled. In this way he did an injustice to a large number 
of officers who were doingas valuable service during the war as he did, 
and who were entitled to the promotion which he prevented them from 
receiving by refusing toaccept promotion when it was offered to him. 
His services were no greater than those rendered by a large number of 
other officers in the military service durfng the war. 

Another reason that is urged in favor of promoting Colonel Hunt now 
to the position of major-general is the fact that he was subjected to 
enormous expense by reason of his being the chiefof artillery. I think 
that is a very flimsy excuse to be presented in any report as a reason 
why we should at this late day place this gentleman upon the retired- 
list of the Army as a major-general. 

Aside from other considerations, the war is now over, and this gen- 
tleman is not in needy circumstances.. It is not u that the salary 
which he receives asa colonel on the retired-list is not sufficient to 
maintain him during the remainder of his life. I can not, therefore, 
look upon this bill in any other light than a proposition to give to him 
a certain amount of money which he does not need to make him com- 
fortable in his declining years, while it is taking it from others who do 
need it, : 

The bill seems to me unjust in principle and one which should not 
be tolerated. I simply desire to enter my protest against any bill of 
this kind, especially the one before the House; and I call upon all those 
who are in favor of correct principles to vote against its passage. 

Mr. WHEELER addressed the committee. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr. PRICE. I yield now for fifteen minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Mr, Chairman, I do not feel like op- 
posing any bill the object of which is to promote a soldier for meri- 
torious and gallant service in behalf of his country. But I do feel 
called upon to oppose this bill forseveralreasons. I believe I canspeak 
for this side of the House as wellas for myself that we are thankfal to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] for the lecture for our 
action toward the soldiers, And in answer to him I will say we will 
try to take care of our soldiers if we are permitted to do so. 

Now, with several other gentlemen upon this side of the House, I 
have thought the principle is a wrong one to select out one particular 
soldier and give him promotion and distinction while there are thou- 
sands of other men who were as gallant and as meritorious who are 
left uncared-for, unrewarded, and neglected. 

Let us see exactly how this matter stands. If I understand the po- 
sition of this gentleman, he was taken by the Government when a boy, 
educated at its expense at the Military Academy at West Point, selected 
out because he happened to be one of the favored few to be educated at 
the expense of the General Government, graduated at that military in- 
stitution, and then entered the service as an officer of the regular Army. 
He served in that capacity, adopting a service of his own choosing, until 
he was old enough to go upon the retired-list. Now this bill proposes 
to give him a rank upon the retired-list which he did not have while he 
was on duty in the service; a distinction this House would not confer 
on any volunteer officer of the Army, I do not care how gallant or how 
“meritorious he may have been. 

But, sir, I object to it for a further reason; and I will object to it al- 
though I do not know whether there is another member on my side of 
the House who will agree with me. I see by the public prints the 
President of the United States has decided that in making appoint- 
ments to the Military Academy at West Point and to the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis he will prefer the sons of officers of theregular Army 
and Navy over the sons of the private soldiers who carried the flag and 
saved their country. For one I do not believe that principle is a right 
one. I do not believe because a boy happens to be the son of a man 
who was educated at the expense of the Government at West Point or 
the Naval Academy he should have preference in being selected to go 
to one of these institutions over the son of a private soldier or sailor 
who may have been more meritorious and braver. 

Now, sir, this bill leads right along in that same channel, that because 


you once educated a man at West Point you must not only look after 
him forever but he must be singled out; and because he has been edu- 
cated by the Government he must have special privileges thrown around 
him, thus establishing a 8 class, which I do not believe to be 
right. It is following right along in the same position I understand the 
President to have taken that he will select out and promote only this 
favored class and the sons of this favored class and leave the rank and 
file of the country, while the son of the poor laboring man or soldier who 
may have carried a musket and knapsack for four years muststand back. 
For one, I am opposed to the introduction of any such canker of aris- 
tocracy into our system. I am opposed to any class arrogating toitself 
the privilege of preference in promotions and that all others must stand 
back. I say the principle is wrong, whether there is any member on 
this side of the House who will agree with me or not. I say to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. PRICE] I will stand by him and vote 
against this bill as a matter of principle. 

He is already retired with the full rank he was entitled to or earned 
in the service, and you had just as well go back and say you will take 
some private soldier out of the ranks and have him mustered as a cap- 
tain as to pass this bill. Why, Mr. Chairman? Simply because of the 
fact that the soldier was too big a coward to rush to the front and do his 
full share of the fighting; he did not go to the front; he was not disabled 
or killed, and therefore he kept himself safe, and if the other man had 
kept out of the way he would have got the promotion. That is just the 
same principle embodied in this bill. You seek to promote this man 
now because there were some circumstances at the time that kept him 
from getting the promotion. Why, any circumstances that kept him 
from getting the promotion would justify the passage of the bill if you 
can find justification for it on such a report as this. 

I do not believe the bill is right, for it makes a special object of this 
mau, while you say to the thousands of men, equally brave, equally 
determined, equally meritorious, we will not grant you relief, but we 
will take up an isolated case—the case of a man mentioned here—be- 
cause he happened to be a graduate of West Point, and promote him to 
the exclusion of every other soldier. 

I say, sir, that is not right, and I will be found in opposition to the 
principle embodied here whenever a vote is taken upon the question. 

Mr. PRICE. I yield ten minutes to the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. MCMILLIN]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope the gentleman from Tennessee will yield 
to me just a moment. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Very well. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I merely wanted to correct a statement of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. JOHNSTON ] in regard to a publication that 
he has seen in the ne pers to the effect that the President stated he 
would recommend the sons of Army and Navy officers exclusively for ap- 
pointment to positions in the Academies at West Point and Annapolis 
as against the sons of the private soldiers of the Army. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. I should have remarked, Mr. Chair- 
man, in this connection, that Isaw thisina Democraticnewspaper, I 
do not know, therefore, whether it is true or not. [Laughter. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Ido not know whether it is true or not, either; 
but the gentleman stated it upon his authority, and I supposed the in- 
timation was that he believed it to be true. But I want to assure him 
that the President of the United States has made no such statement. 
If anything whatever has been said upon the subject it was simply to 
the effect that our Army and Navy officers, having no fixed place of 
residence in the country, have as a consequence no members of Con- 
gress to whom they can apply for the appointment of their sons to these 
positions. As to the soldiers, they are all over the country; they are 
in our Congressional districts; their sons are eligible to appointment 
from the Congressional districts, and consequently their interests are 
looked after by their Representatives. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana, That applies I presume only to the 
appointments to be made by the Executive, not to those which are made 
by members of Con; 

Mr. SPRINGER. As understand it, the gentleman hasreference now 
to the twelve who are to be appointed at large. This class of appoint- 
ments was intended for the benefit of the officers of the Army and the 
other citizens who have no fixed abodes, and who consequently can not 
have their sons appointed through the members of Congress. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. As a matter of fact is it not true that 
he did appoint sons of the regular officers of the Army? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That list was intended expressly for that purpose. 
As I have said, it applies to the sons of officers of the Army and 
officers of the Navy who have no fixed place of abode in the Congres- 
sional districts, and also to citizens of the District of Columbia for in- 
stance, who can not get any such appointments from the Congressional 
districts because they have no representation or no representatives 
through whom they can be appointed. Thegentleman knows, of course, 
that before such appointments can be made the applicant must swear 
that he has been a resident of the district from which he is pe dpe 
for at least twelve months preceding the date of the appointment. 
Therefore if it was not for this list thesons of the Army officers and citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia would be deprived of the possibility 
of sending their sons to the academy. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Can not the son of a regular Army 
officer enter if he is successful in his competition for the place just as 
well as any other boy ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. He can, of course; but not unless he has been a 
resident of the locality for the time fited. The gentleman will observe, 
when he gets authority to make an appointment of a boy, that the fact 
that he has been a resident of his district for the twelve months im- 
mediately preceding will be a prerequisite. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. But he has got a home somewhere. 

Mr. ROGERS. No; not within the terms of the law making these 
appointments. This implies citizenship. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, there wasa bill introduced in the 
last Congress for the purpose of bestowing the benefaction that is in- 
tended by this bill upon Colonel Hunt by name. That bill failed to 
become a law. This bill seeks to accomplish the same result in a dif- 
ferent way. In the title of the bill, as it has been read, his name does 
not appear as the beneficiary; but the object of the bill is the same. 
We find that the opening sentence of the report is as follows: 

We find that the only officer in the Army who can be affected by the bill is 
Col. and Bvt. Maj. Gen. Henry J. Hunt. 

The question is whether the House is ready to enter upon this species 
of class legislation for the benefit of individuals. It is not claimed that 
General Hunt did not obtain the rank he earned in the line of his sol- 
dierly action during the war. It is not claimed so faras I can see that 
any discrimination was made against him during the war. This bill 
was here and was discussed in the last Congress, and it was stated in 
the debate that took place, which I will not take the time of the House 
to recur to and read—it was stated very specifically that he chose this 
line in preference to any other. And who would not rather be the chief 
of the artillery division of the great Army that the Government of the 
United States mustered than be in a subordinate place with even a 
little higher rank? He chose his place. 

In the last Congress one of the foundations on which the claim was 
proposed to be rested was that this officer had spent large sums of money 
in the entertainment of those who had come into contact with him dur- 
ing the war. It has been found by experience that that is not a good 
basis upon which to rest aclaim looking for an appropriation from the 


Treasury. 

The question here is, Shall we enter upon this legislation? What 
demand is there for it? What excuse is there for it? Have we not 
tens of thousands of men in this country who fought as valiantly as 
Colonel Hunt did? And in making that comparison I am not proposing 
to be invidious, for that he was brave, that he was efficient, that he had 
all the ability necessary to discharge all the duties that devolved upon 
him, I not only admit, but state with pride and tohis credit. But if 
we begin here where is the practice to stop? Where are we to draw 
the line? Welegislate for General Hunt to-day. General somebody else 
will come to-morrow. It is true the time fixed in this bill is after forty 
years of service. But who can tell that next year it will not be thirty 
years of service; that the year following it will not be twenty years; 
and that in place of Congress devoting its timé to the public measures 
to meet evils and wants that cry loudly for remedy and for relief, our 
time will be frittered away in considering special cases that are of a 
questionable propriety, and establishing precedents that can result in 
injury and injury only? 

I have not the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with General 
Hunt. I have no feeling in the matter save to do what is best in leg- 
islation; and in doing that we must remember that the action of to-day 
becomes the precedent of to-morrow, and the custom of times following. 

Now, is there sufficient excuse for et Is it claimed by any mem- 
ber that the salary which this office: as a colonel is not sufficient 
to sustain him? No man will be enough to say that. If I re- 
member correctly Colonel Hunt gets over $3,000, without any expense 
or cost entailed on him by his position except that of his own living 
and without any duties to perform. What is the reason for this in- 
crease? Why should we go into this class of legislation? It must be 
remembered that to-day he gets more than three-fourths of the gover- 
nors of the States receive, notwithstanding that they have multiform 
duties and many kinds of expenses to meet ont of their salaries. 

I would be slow to do injustice to any man. But I do not think it 
is injustice to let one American citizen, protected by the laws and the 
Constitution of his country, take the same fate that falls to the lot 
of all the other citizens. It is not simply the amount of money in- 
volved in the bill. It is not simply the elevation of this officer to a 
different rank. But it is the class legislation, taking one citizen that 
has no more bravery than another, no more claims upon the Govern- 
ment than any other man who sacrificed his health and his life for the 
good of his country, and elevating that one man. It taxes the hum- 
ble man who earns but $150 a year to pay this man more than $5,000 
a year. There is no justice in it. It is not demanded in the inter- 
est of wise legislation. No precedent can be claimed for it; and I 
insist, Mr. Chairman, that this soldier will evince the highest ‘type of 
patriotism and of that manliness which is of the very essence of good 
citizenship by taking the same lot that is given to all citizens by that 
flag and by our common Constitution and common laws, and living con- 
tentedly under them. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. PRICE] 
has fifteen minutes remaining. 

Mr. PRICE. I shall reserve that time until the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. WHEELER] shall have occupied his time. 

Mr. WHEELER. I understand the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs desires to take an hour in his own right. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. If no one else takes the floor at this time, I 


desire to make some remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine is ized. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. T think there is enough in this bill iu its phrase- 
ology and its characteristics to awaken the attention of the 
House, not merely to this bill, which is perhaps of itself of little con- 
sequence, but to the whole class of bills of like character, and to the 
kind of business to which the House is invited. Here is a bill which 
when it was originally introduced specified the name of the individual 
who has been the subject of discussion in the House. It is evident 
that careful consideration has induced his friends to abandon that form 
of bill. Andwhy? Because the Constitution of the United States de- 
clares that all officers, with certain exceptions, shall be appointed by the 
President of the United States, and not by the legislative branch of the 
Government. This bill, therefore, was chan because the other form 
of bill, which was like the Fitz-John Porter bill, was unconstitutional. 

Now, how does it treat the situation? There are four descriptions of 
the officer who is to receive the honor of Presidential selection. First, 
he must be on the retired-list; second, he must have been chief of ar- 
tillery in one of the large armies of the United States; third, he must 
have held an artillery commission for forty years; and last, he must 
have been retired with the rank of major-general and the thanks of 
ee What does that mean? It means General Hunt. This, as 

a gentleman has observed in familiar phraseology, this is ‘‘ whipping 
the devil aroundastump;’’ but it is a confession that there is a stump. 
It is an admission that this is an attempt on the part of the legislative 
branch to amp the powers of the executive—a thing not to be desired 
nowadays. If we discard this kind of legislation, when presented di- 
rectly, as unconstitutional, why should we pass upon it when it is pre- 

sented in the guise of a fraud? Does an unconstitutional act become 
any better on account of a fraudulent evasion of the Constitution? 
Why, see the field of honest endeavor that is opened to this House by 
a bill of this kind. We are to take charge of the distribution of re- 
wards among Army officers in a wer that had its last throes more than 
twenty years ago; we are to adjudicate upon all the claims of favor, 
upon the jealousies, upon the personal pride, upon the personal hopes, 
of the officers of the armies that-participated in the last war. Are you 
prepared to undertake that? Think of the time and the eloquence and 
the maps that were spent upon the case of one man at the beginning 
of this session. Think of the time of the public that was wasted be- 
cause that question was forced upon us. Are we to have these things 
forced upon us day after day? If they are ted and presented 
with any considerable foree we must debate them. Is it not worth 
while to give measures of this kind, by our vote to-day, such a quietus 
that we need be troubled with them no more? 

We have a docket encumbered beyond parallel with business that 
legitimately belongs to us under the Constitution. Do we want to add 
to it a long list of cases like this, of which we have no constitutional 
control whatever? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I would like to ask the gentleman from Maine a 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Maine yield? 

Mr. REED, of Maine. With the greatest pleasure. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I wish to ask the gentleman whether there is any 
difference between the bill for the relief of Fitz-John Porter, which he 
pronounces unconstitutional, and the case of General Grant. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I think so. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman state what the difference is? 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Oh, no. J am not giving instruction in legal 
distinctions to the gentleman from Illinois. It would be absolutely im- 
possible forme. I should have to start from the ground. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes. I think it would be impossible for the gen- 
tleman to point out the difference, for there is none, so far as the power 


there are some questions of fact in- 
volved in this matter to which I wish to address myself. The distin- 
guished gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] presents an issue of law, 
and he supports it by the fact that a like attempted encroachment upon 
the powers of the Executive has recently been met with a striking re- 
buke. Well, Mr. Chairman, from my standpoint, and possibly from the 
standpoint of the distinguished gentleman from Maine, the American 
Congress is about as competent to exercise both the legislative and ex- 
ecutive functionsas the gentleman at the other end of the Avenue [laugh- 
ter], at least I will answer for my share of the responsibility. But to 
the question of fact. I had not intended to say anything about this, 
because I am not particularly anxious to inflict myself upon the House, 
but I understand something of the facts from personal knowledge, and 
if General Hunt, the old chief of artillery of the Army of the Potomac, 
bie go down in this House to-day, I want the honor of going down 
Wi him. 
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as Lazarus and he 
the rewards that can 
come to him by virtue of your favorable action upon this bill he would 
submit himself for a moment to the sneers and reflections of the gen- 
tlemen upon this side of the House. I trust that if we discuss him at 


General Hunt, to my personal knowledge, is as 
isas proud as Lucifer. I donot believe that for 


all we shall discuss him respectfully, as becomes us in the case of a man 
of whom it can without question be said that he stood at the head of 
the r ee branch of our military service and earned a right 
to the title that was bestowed upon the knight of old—that of being 
without fear and withoutreproach. And as he was then he is now and 
will be forever. 

My friend from Kansas [Mr. PETERS] finds in the fact that General 
Hunt, then commanding the artillery of the 3 the Potomac, re- 
fused to accept promotion a grievous fault. I t, sir, that therein 
General Hunt s against the judgment of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas—a judgment formed a quarter of a opor À after the fact. Iadmit 
that therein he may have sinned against the judgment of some gentle- 
men who were icnous in the pursuits of peace during the four 
years of war when man commanded a conspicuous arm of your 
service, 

I apprehend, Mr. Chairman, that some of us might not be so round 
and fat and sleek and mighty physically, shining like the shield of 
Achilles to-day, if we had even a part of the vicissitudes of 
war which fell to the lot of General Hunt. 

General Hunt, for the of the service of his country, saw fit at 
that time to make an example of self-sacrifice. Does it become 
the American Congress to e rina in twenty-five years? General 
Hunt, at the head of your service at the battle of Gettysburg, 
so massed his batteries upon Cemetery Ridge and so managed his 
branch of the service that Pickett’s splendid broke harmlessly, 
bloody wave on top of bloody wave, against the foot of Cemetery Ridge, 
where Hunt’s ery . The sagacity of that officer upon that 
field—a field which chiseled the faces of brave men with terror, and 
which, when night closed, was strewn with the bodies of eighty thou- 
sand mangled men—the sagacity of that officer upon that field in re- 
serving his ammunition for the confederate infantry may have made it 
possible for the flag of the Union to float in peace above this Capitol 
to-da; 
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sacrifice? yawn ger as one of the e sup- 
posed to be to this kind o m, for I belonged to the 
class of m of the Army; and I believe my record will show 
that on every occasion where the ty has offered I have voted 
for that infamous class ed the placing of private soldiers 
upon the roll. Am I from paying a proper 
tribute to the self-sacrificing leader when he is presented in his own 
proper 


n? 

Mr. irman, I wish to say a word for the private soldiers (and as 
the Irish pilot said about the rocks in New York Harbor when his ship 
struck, I was one of them), that I think if they were here to listen to 
the expression of solicitude for their rights and interests 
on the part of certain gentlemen—a solicitude which exhibits itself in 
a disposition to condemn all recognition of the leader, they would dis- 
pose of such professions much less respectfully than the gentleman 
now addressing the House is compelled to do. In view of the tender 
regard for one another’s which is enforced by the rules of the 
House I leave it to the tion of the gentlemen to determine 
without restraint of rule the exactions of that estimate. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him 8 for information? As he is a member of the Commit- 
tee on tary Affairs, I would like him to state what is the pay now 
being received by Colonel Hunt as a retired officer ? 

Mr. . Iam frank to answer that I do not know. 
a question of dollars and cents. 

Mr. BRAGG. Iwill answer. It is $2,625. 

Mr. STEELE. I think the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs [Mr. BRAGG] is mistaken. Probably he does not count in the 


longevity 1 0 

Mr. BRAGG. After five years’ retired- pay the longevity- pay com- 
mences, and is estimated on the retired-pay proper, the officer drawing 
after five years’ service 10 percent., after ten years’ service 20 per cent., 
and so on. 

Mr. STEELE. I think a colonel after twenty years’ service gets 
$4,500, and when retired three-fourths of that amount. 

Mr. BRAGG. I have the official Army pay-roll before me. 


Mr. STEELE. What, then, is the pay of a colonel after twenty 


It is not 


service? 
Mr. BRAGG. The of a colonel on the retired-list is $2,625. 
hacen, STEELE. Whatis the pay of a colonel after twenty years’ serv- 


? 
The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen will suspend their remarks. The 
Committee of the Whole will rise informally to receive a message from 
the Senate 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee rose informally, when a message from the Senate, by 
Mr. Sympsoy, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had 
the bill (S. 812) granting a pension to Mrs. E. A. Benham; in which 
the concurrence of the House was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate insisted on its amend- 
ments disagreed to by the House to the bill (H. R. 5544) to amend sec- 
tion 304 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; agreed to the 
conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses, and had appointed as conferees on the part of the Senate Mr. 
MORRILL, Mr. ALLISON, and Mr. MCPHERSON. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments, in which the concurrence of the House was requested, the bill 
(H. R. 1151) authorizing the President of the United States to appoint 
Lieut. William P. Randall a lieutenant-commander on the retired-list 
of the Navy. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 1008) for the relief of Victor Beauboucher; 

A bill (H. R. 1319) to increase the pension of Robert D. Fort; 
A bill 5 R. 1625) for the relief of Frances McNeil Potter; and 
A bill (H. R. 2021) granting a pension to Margaret A. Blake. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles; in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

A bill (S. 135) granting a pension to Mary A. Tibbets; 

A bill (S. 197) to increase Se peiin of Florence Murray; 

A bill (S. 226) granting a pension to Margaret N. Marchand; 

A bill (S. 231) granting a pension to Jennette S. Kent; 

A bill (S. 276) granting a pension to Philip C. Enders; 

A bill (S. 283) granting a pension to Isaac N. Minshall; 

A bill (S. 284) granting a pension to Margaret B. Harwood; 

A bill (S. 362) granting a pension to James H. King; 

A bill (S. 364) granting a pension to Nancy Battorff; 

A bill (S. 387) to define the status and for the relief of the heirs or 

legal the fee f of certain recruits for the Fourteenth Kansas Cav- 

ay Vo EE who were killed at Lawrence, Kans., August 21, 1863, 
y guerrillas; 

A bill (S. 475) granting a pension to Mrs. Bridget Rush; 

A bill (S. 570) for the relief of Jabez Burchard} 
bill (S. 674) granting a pension to Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell; 

ill (S. 683 8 pension to Henry O. Hill; 

ill (S. 721) to establish a national live· stock highway, and to pro- 
commerce in live stock between the States; 

ill (S. 761) granting a pension to William Webster; 

ill (8. 811) granting a pension to Mrs. Susan Gilman; 

II (S. 813) granting a pension to Miss Rebecca Miller; 

ill (S. 814) granting a pension to Mrs. Adaline M. Putnam; 

ill (S. 1125) granting a pension to Noah Nelson; 

A bill (S. 1363) granting a pension to William Blanchard; and 

A bill (S. 1377) to grant the right of way for railroad purposes 8 
the lands of the United States powder depot near Dover, N. J., to the 
Morris County Railroad Company. 

COL, HENRY J. HUNT. 


The Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar resumed 
its session. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. SPRINGER. Would it be agreeable to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. LAIRD] to yield now fora motion that the committee 
rise, retaining his right to the floor when this subject is resumed? I 
do not think we shall have time to pass all the bills Which have been 
laid aside for a favorable report if this discussion continues. 

Mr. LAIRD. Is the course suggested by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. SPRINGER] agreeable to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
WHEELER]? 

Mr. WHEELER, Itis. 

Mr. LAIRD. Then I will yield for the motion that the committee 
rise. Of course it is understood that I retain my right to the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the consideration of this bill is resumed, 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. LAIRD] will be entitled to the floor. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. Crisp having resumed the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. HA ron reported that the Committee 
of the Whole House, having had under consideration the Private Calen- 
dar, had directed him to report sundry bills with various recommenda- 
tions. 


— 
r 


m 


— g 
88 8. . 85 


BILLS PASSED. 


Billsof the following titles, reported from the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, were severally ordered to be en 
and read a third time; and being engrossed, they were accordingly read 
the third time, and “ 

A bill R. 33) for the relief of Alexander K. Shepard; 

A bill (H. R. 4836) for the relief of Thomas McBride; 

A bill (H. R. 4539) for the relief of E. P. McNeal; 

A bill (H. R. nae for the relief of Theodore W. Tallmadge; 

A bill (H. R. 2935) for the relief of James Price; and 
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A bill (H. R. 2995) for the relief of Francis H. Shaw. 

Amendments to bills of the following titles were severally yapi to 
and the bills as amended were ordered to be engrossed and a third 
i and being engrossed, they were accordingly read the third time, 
and passed: 

A bill (H. R. 898) for the relief of the estate of Joel C. Frazier, de- 

; and 

A bill (H. R. 2066) for the relief of Alfred MeMurtrie; 

An amendment to an act (S. 416) for the relief of J. M. Lobban, was 
agreed to, and the bill as amended was ordered to a third reading; and 
it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

J. D. MORRISON. 


A bill (H. R. 5187) for the relief of J. D. Morrison, surviving part- 
ner of C. M. & J. D. Morrison, was laid on the table, and, on motion of 
Mr. TUCKER, by unanimous consent, the Committee on Claims was dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the bill (S. 353) for the relief 
of J. D. Morrison, surviving partnerof C. M. & J. D. Morrison; which 
was ordered to a third reading, was accordingly read the third time, and 


passed. 
MRS. LIZZIE D. CLARKE. 


The bill R. 958) for the relief of Mrs. Lizzie D. Clarke was laid 
on the table; and the bill (S. 32) for the relief of Mrs. Lizzie D. Clar 
of New Orleans, was ordered to a third reading, was accordingly 
the third time, and passed. 
Mr. SPRINGER moved to reconsider the several votes just taken; 
and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. - 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Some pension bills reported from the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar remain over and I presume 
come up now as unfinished business. Is it not in order to dispose of 
those pension cases coming over from last week? 

The 3 tempore. As the Chair understands the action 
taken at the p ing night session on these bills they are not in order 
and will not be until at a night session their consideration has been re- 
sumed, The Chair is informed the matter has been investigated by the 
Speaker of the House and he has come to that conclusion; that is, that 
until further order is taken at a night session they can only be consid- 
ered at a night session. 

THE COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE. 

Mr. CLARDY. I am directed by the Committee on Commerce to 
ask for present action on the following resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Saturday, A) 
838 of 2 


across navigable rivers, the establishment of 
and bills relating to the Life-Saving Service 
Commerce, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have no objection to the first and last series of 
bills mentioned, but as to the others it seems to me there is nothing 
of a pressing character in them. Let the resolution be again read. 

in HOLMAN. T f should the 

Mr. . Ports of en come up in regular way; 
but I have no objection to the po a p £ 

Mr. CLARDY. I will modify the resolution in that respect by strik- 
ing out the words ports of entry.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution as modified? The Chair hears no objection, 
and the resolution is before the House. 

Mr. DUNHAM. I offer the following substitute for the resolution. 

Mr. COWLES, of North Carolina. I object to the resolution. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


of the Journal, be set 
construction of bri 
uses and ports of entry, 
from the Committee on 


if it came up in regular order, and it is subject to amendments which 


are germane. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Unanimous consent was given only for the purpose 
of receiving and adopting the resolution introduced by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CLARDY]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Unanimous consent was for the 
introduction of the resolution for consideration, and as the Chair heard 
no objection the resolution came before the House. 

Mr. DUNHAM. Let my amendment be read. 

Mr. EDEN. I wish to give notice that if, when unanimous consent 
is given to consider a resolution from a committee to set apart a day for 
the consideration of a certain class of bills, the resolution is to be open 
tom sorts of amendments, in the future unanimous consent will not 
: given. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is a matter exclusively for the 
House to determine. The Chair has no control over it whatever. 


ion upon the resolution 
in order. 


Mr. CLARDY. I demand the previous 
and also the substitute if that be 

Mr. BU AN. Lask that it be read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That Saturday, —. — 10, immediately after the morning hour, be set 
apart for consideration of bills eee from the Committee on Commerce 
other than the Eads ship-railroad bill and the bill for regulation of interstate 
commerce, 

Mr. BUCHANAN. But the original resolution was by motion of 
the who offered it modified. I thereupon asked that the 
modified resolution be reported to the House in order to ascertain 
what it was upon which we were called to vote. It has not yet been 
read from the desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the resolution 
of the from Missouri as now modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Saturday, April 10, after the reading of the Journal, be set apart 
for the consideration of bills e ee the construction of bridges across navi- 
prs rivers, the establishment of light-houses, and bills relating to the Life-Sav- 

Service reported from the ttee on Commerce. 

Mr. CLARDY. On that I demand the previous question. 

Mr. ROGERS. Let me ask, Mr. Speaker, how does the other propo- 
sition come before the House? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair submitted the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARDY] for unanimons consent for the 
consideration of the resolution which has just been read, The Chair 
asked if there was objection and no objection was made. The subject 
was then before the House for action. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. DuxHAm] then moved as a substitute for the original resolution of 
the gentleman from Missouri that which has been read. 

Mr. ROGERS. ‘Has that been withdrawn? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It has not been withdrawn, as the 
Chair understands. The gentleman from Missouri now moves the pre- 
vious question upon the resolution and the substitute. 

Mr. ERS. I want to give notice, Mr. Speaker, that we can not 
pass that resolution without a quorum of the House, 

Mr. RANDALL. I would like to ask the gentleman from Missouri 
to indicate specifically to the House what character of bills is embraced 
in that resolution? 

Mr. CLARDY. The resolution specifies the bills. 

Mr.REAGAN. Ithinkifthe House understood the resolution which 
was offered eae gentleman from Missouri there would be no opposi- 
tion to it. e Committee on Commerce has reported a large number 

t-house bills and bills of that character, which mem- 
ially interested in having some disposition made of, and 
which are not likely to lead to any contest on the floor of the House. 
The object of the Committee on Commerce, and its whole object, is sim- 
ply to get a day set apart so as to enable us to get them before the House 
and acted upon in accordance with the wishes of many of the members 
of the House. I will state that it is not our purpose, and we do not pro- 
pose to introduce any bill that will be controverted. 

Mr. MCADOO. Let me ask the gentleman from Texas if it is the 
intention of the committee under that resolution to call up the bill to 
bridge the Arthur Kill; for if it is, I can tell him that there will be a 
very decided contest over it. 

Mr. REAGAN. It is not the purpose to call up any bills which 
would lead to a contest. 

Mr, BUCHANAN. It is important to understand exactly what bills 
the gentleman proposes to call up before such consent can be given. 

TheSPEAKER pro tempore. The previous question has been ordered, 
and debate is not in order. 

The question was ordered. r 

Mr. DUNHAM. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamentary question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DUNHAM. Has the previous question been ordered on the pas- 
sage of the resolution and the amendment or simply upon the resolu- 


tion? 
It has been ordered upon the resolu- 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
tion and the amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS. I wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. I want to 
oe 1 the = now about 5 ae is on. 

e SPEAKER pro tempore. e Clerk will again report the sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DUNHA] upon 
which the vote is now to be taken. 

The substitute was again read. 

Mr. DUNHAM. If the House will allow me a moment I will ex- 
plain the reason for offering that as a substitute. [Cries of Regular 
order ae ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the sub- 
stitute of the gentleman from Illinois. 

The substitute was not agreed to. 

The question recurring on the adoption of the original resolution ot- 
Sroa oy Mr. CLARDY, the House divided; and there were—ayes 52, 
noes 17. 

Mr. DUNHAM, Mr. MCADOO, and others. No quorum. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The point of order being made that 

no ae has voted, the Chair will order tellers, : 
r. CLARDY and Mr, DUNHAM were appointed tellers. 

Mr. WISE. I move that the House take a recess in obedience to the 
order of the House for Friday evening sessions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House is now dividing upon a 
question, the point of order being made that no quorum is present; and 
hence the motion for a recess is not in order. 

Mr. DUNHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have just been informed by mem- 
bers of the Committee on Commerce that the gentleman from Missouri 
was instructed by the committee to offer this resolution to-day in the 
form in which he has presented it. I was unaware of that instruction 
by the committee, and not desiring to act against my own committee, 
I withdraw the call for a quorum. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I renew it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia will then take the 
place of the gentleman from Illinois as one of the tellers. 

Mr. CLARDY. I hope the gentleman will not insist upon that de- 
mand in view of the statement made by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I withdraw it. 

So (no further count being demanded) the resolution of Mr. CLARDY 
was adopted. 

Mr. HATCH moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

PILOTAGE. 

Mr. HAMMOND submitted the views of the minority on the bill (H. 
R. 6390) to abolish compalsory pilotage as to American sailing vessels; 
which was ordered to be printed with the views of the majority. 

And then, on motion of Mr. SPRINGER (at 4 o’clock and 47 minutes 
p. m.), the House took a recess until 7.30 p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House reassembled at 7.30 p. m. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CRISP). The Clerk will report the 
special order under which the House meets this evening. 

The Clerk read the order, as follows: 


Resolved, That on each Friday the House shall take a recess from 5 o'clock p. 
m. until 7.30 p. m., at which eve sessions private bills . pensions 
reported from the Committee on Invalid Pensions and Committee on 
Pensions, and bills reported from the Judiciary Committee to remove political 
disabilities only, be considered. 


Mr. MATSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House now resolve 


itself into Committee of the Whole for the consideration of business 
under the special order just read. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the Private Calendar, Mr. DocKERY in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
to consider bills upon the Private Calendar under the special order. 


MARIA K. RITTER. 


The first business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5693) 
for the relief of Maria K. Ritter. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll, ＋ to the provisions and lim- 
itations of the pension laws, the name of Maria K. Ritter, of Cass County, Mis- 
souri, widow of H. K. Ritter, deceased, late of Company F, One hundred and 
eighty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Infantry. 


The report (by Mr. MORRILL) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
5693) for the relief of Maria K. Ritter, submit the following report: 
We find that Maria K. Ritter is the widow of Capt. Henry K. Ritter, of Com- 
ny H, One hundred and eighty-fourth Pennsylvania Volunteers, who enlisted 
ay 12,1864, and was discharged July 14,1865. June 3, 1864, at the battle of Cold 
Harbor, Va., he received a gunshot wound in the left hand, rendering his hand, 
as the report made at the time says, com: tively useless. In a 1865, he 
a gag for a pension, which was allowed, and received by him un is death in 


1879. 

It is alleged that during his service he contracted chronic diarrhea, which, it 
is claimed, was the cause of hisdeath. The hospital record shows t March 
31,1865, he was sick in quarters with diarrhea; April 12, “in hospital with 
diarrhea ;™” June 1 to 8, “in quarters, no d osis;’? June 26, “sick with di- 
arrhea,.” The examining board at Pleasant Hill, County, Missouri, report 
in July, 1874, that paralysis of the arm had resulted from the gunshot 
wound, 

Albert J. Briggs testifies to an intimate acquaintance with the soldier from 
1866 until his death; that during all that time he suffered from chronic diarrhea ; 
that about ten days before his death he had a severe attack and was much de- 
bilitated and weakened by it. Saw him several times during his last illness and 
conversed with the attendants, and believes that chronic diarrhea was the princi- 
pal cause of his death. 

Samuel Perry testifies to an acquaintance from 1870, and during all the time he 
was troubled with that disease; that hesaw him quite often before he was taken 
with fever, and that he knows he was hardly able to leave his bed on account of 
chronic diarrhea; was his nurse during his last illness, and that he suffered ter- 
ribly with that complaint. G. F. Whitman testifies that he wasa near neighbor 
and nurse, and fully corroborates the statements made by last witness, I. M. 
App, as near nei Raat nurse, testifies to the same. This is also oorroborated 
by George W. Schuyler, another neighbor, The attending physician gave as 
the cause of his death, pneumonia complicated with chronic diarrhea, 

Dr. E. E. Gilmore es that a few days after soldier’s death he consulted 


hysician as to the cause of Ca) 
he did not die of pneumoni 


n Ritter’s death, and that 
; that the lung trouble was 
but that he died of constitutional de- 
John Crum testifies that 


service; 
he had pneumonia during his last illn: 
rejected on the theory that the latter 


The ilities are that had he not been attacked with 
would have lingered several days longer. It is equally pro! 
never suffered with chronic diarrhea he would now be alive, 


neumonia he 
le that had he 


ore recom m 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to 
the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

Mr. MATSON. Mr. Chairman, that bill for the relief of Maria K. 
Ritter was passed over informally at the last Friday evening session at 
the request of Mr. MORRILL, of Kansas, who thought the case would 
be allowed in the Pension Office. He is not here at present, but I think 
the bill had better be over. 

The CHAIRMAN. there be no objection, the order just made 
VERo sac and the bill will retain its place upon the Calen- 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


ISABELLA J. RAMSDELL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5022) 
increasing the pension of Isabella J. Ramsdell. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

it the Secretary of In r be, and he is „au- 
thorized and 3 8 4 — of Isabella 7. anne 
widow of David D. Ramsdell, who for over thirty years was a marine in the 
United States to $30 per month, and that same begin at the death of 
her said husband, deducting th the amount she has received under act 
of Congress approved July $ 1884. 

Mr. MATSON. That bill was pretty fully discussed at a former even- 
. and I ask that it be now passed over informally. 

r. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, I was not present at the session when 
this bill was discussed. I would like to havesome action taken on the 
bill, and I am prepared to make a statement of the facts, if the com- 
mittee desire. 

Mr. MATSON. There is no objection to hearing the gentleman’s 
statement. 

Mr. JAMES. Mrs. Ramsdell made application for a pension in the 
Forty-sixth and a bill granting it passed both the House and 
the Senate; but, being passed on the last day of the session, it was 
overlooked in some way and was not signed. In the Forty-seventh 
Congress no action was taken in the case. In the Forty-eighth Con- 
gress I introduced a bill granting her a pension and it passed the House, 
with arrearages. When the bill went to theSenate the arrearages were 
stricken out. Now, the facts of the case are these: This Mr. David D. 
Ramsdell served thirty-two years in the marine service. He servedin 
the Florida war, in the Mexican war, and on the coast of China, and 
he also did some service in the war of therebellion. His health, how- 
ever, was completely broken down while he was in China. From 1868, 
when he left the service, until 1876, when, according to the statement 
of this report, he went into the United States marine hospital at Phil- 
adelphia, he was cared for by his wife, and she exhausted the little 
private property which she had in her own name in supporting him 
and caring for him. Then he went into the asylum, where he died in 
1877. From 1877 until this time Mrs. Ramsdell has been entirely de- 
pendent upon the benevolent people about her, except in so far as she 
is supported by the pension, which she began to draw a little over a 

ear 

z The case is one of peculiar merit from the fact of the great length of 
service of Mr. Ramsdell. As I have stated, he served thirty-two years 
and was broken down in the service, and his wife was broken down in 
caring for him after he became disabled, so that she is now dependent 
upon the benevolence of her friends. Besides, she has an invalid daugh- 
ter whom she has to support, and a young son who earns $3 a week. 
That is the extent of her income. Possibly the bill carries more than 
it ought to carry, and I am willing that it shall be amended so as to 
satisfy the views of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will inform the gentleman from New 
York that there is an amendment pending which was offered by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN]. The amendment will be 
reported by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


It is proposed to strike out the following: And that the same begin at the 
death of her said husband, deducting therefrom the amount she has received 
under act of Congress approved July 1, 1884; ” so that the bill, if amended, will 


read: 
hat the Secretary ofthe Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
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to increase the rate of pension of Isabella J. Ramsdell, widow of David D. Rams- 
dell, whe Re over thirty years was a marine in the United States service, to $30 
per month. 

Mr. MATSON. Mr. Chairman, the facts just stated by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. JAMES] are the same that were stated here 
the other night; at least I do not remember that he has stated any- 
thing new. ‘The proposition is to increase this widow’s pension to $30 
per month on account of her own physical disability and of the long 
service of her husband. That is an extraordinary proposition. There 
is another fact in the case which has been suggested to me, but which 
the gentleman from New York omitted to state, namely, that this lady 
now receives a pension by favor of act of Congress, having been unable 
to prove her claim in the Pension Office. It seems to me that we can 
not afford to make this kind of precedent, grading the pensions of 
widows by their own disabilities. I think it would be a dangerous 
precedent to establish. The question was very fully discussed the other 
night, and I am willing that this bill shall take the course that other 
unusual bills have taken; that is, that it shall be reported to the House 
to be acted upon next Friday. Iam willing to make an agreement 
after we get into the House that all these bills that are of an extraor- 
dinary character shall be acted upon in the day session next Friday, 
when we can have a full House, or at least a quorum of the House, to 
vote on these extraordinary propositions. I make this suggestion in 
the interest of the business of these Friday evening sessions. 

Whenever it becomes apparent that those of us who see fit to come 
here on Friday night have undertaken to pass bills that are extraor- 
dinary, that are innovations on the regularroutine of pension busin 
our Friday evening sessions will be endangered, because the House wi 
> e alarmed at this extension of the privilege granted under 

e order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection on the part of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. JAMES] to the proposition of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. MATSON]? 

Mr. JAMES. I do not care to object to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then, if there be no objection, the bill will go 
to the House with a favorable recommendation, to be acted upon, as 
suggested by the gentleman from Indiana, next Friday. Thequestion 
is first a the amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
MILLIN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill as amended will be laid aside to be re- 
ported to the House with the understanding stated by the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. PETERS. I desire that the report in this case shall be printed 
in the RECORD, and also all other reports on bills acted upon this even- 
ing, whether they are read or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas that the report in this case has already been printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. PETERS. Then the order may be madeas to the other reports. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, that order will be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. In order that there may be no misunderstanding, I 
wish to inquire whether we can secure action upon this bill next Friday 
except by ordering the previous question ? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is a matter rather to be determined when 
the committee rises and we get back into the House. 

Mr. PERKINS. I make the suggestion now whether we shall order 
the previous question on these bills with the understanding that they 
will not be called up until next Friday. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair believes that is the understanding. 


MRS. LAURA HENTIG. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2464) 
to increase the pension of Mrs. Laura Hentig; reported from the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


widow of Edmund C. Hentig, late a captain in the Sixth CANST, e 1 
eu of that now 


The committee recommended the following amendment: 
In line 7 strike out $50 and insert $30. 
The report (by Mr. Zach. TAYLOR) is as follows: 


This case presents some strong reasons for an increase of 9 and we 
recommend that the bill do pass, after ee e amended by striking out 
“ fifty,” in the seventh line, and inserting in p thereof “ thirty.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
a favorable recommendation. 
WILLIAM J. OWINGS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4097) 
for the relief of William J. Owings, reported by Mr. Zach. Taylor, from 
the Committee on Pensions. 

The bill was read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri who introduced 
that bill is absent, and requests the present occupant of the chair to ask 


the committee to allow the bill to retain its place on the Calendar with- 


3 
. PERKINS. Might not that bill be embraced in the arrange- 
ment we entered into a few minutes ago? 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has stated the request of the gentle- 
ee Missouri, and would prefer that that request should be ac- 
to. 
There being no objection, the bill was passed over without prejudice 


BETSEY MARTIN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4395) 
to grant a pension to Betsey Martin, reported by the Committee on 
Pensions. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit bpp £c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the on laws, the name of Betse: 


Martin, widow of Jesse Mar- 
tin, late of Capt. John Wheatley’s company of Vermont militia, in the war of 
1812 (her claim in the Pension Office was numbered 2668), said pension to com- 
mence from the date of the act of Co: granting pension to widows of sol- 


diers who served in the war of 1812 with Great Britain. 


The committee recommended the following amendment: 

After the words “the war of 1812” strike out the geo 

VCC 
tin nsion to widows of sol- 

diers who served in the war of 1812 with Great Brita n. 

The report (by Mr. Zach. TAYLOR) is as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred House bill No. 
mend that it as amended by the committee, which amendment isas 
Strike out all after the word twelve,“ in the eighth line. 

The amendment was adopted. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


BENJAMIN DUBACH. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 704) 
granting a pension to Benjamin Dubach; reported by the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, d., That She Recenter of the Interior and he is hereby, di- 
rected to place on the pension-roll the name of Benjamin Dubach, dependent 
father of Adolph Dubach, d late a private in Captain Fleming's com- 
pany, a Kansas Volunteers, subject to the conditions and limitations of the 
pension laws, 


The committee recommended the following amendment: 


In line 6 strike out the words Captain Fleming’s company and insert in lieu 
thereof “Company K.” 


The report (by Mr. MORRILL) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 704) 
granting a ion to Benjamin Dubach, submit the pahalan Bde oy 

Wefind claimant is the father of Adolph Dubach, who e: y 
F, Fifth ment Kansas Volunteers, subsequently Company K. Tenth — 
sas, August 12, 1861. and who died in service February 23, 1862, of hemorrhage of 
the lungs. The evidence submitted shows that the father was a man of small 


recom- 
ollows: 


means, ng on a farm, in which he was aided and ass by his son, a 
stout, robust boy of near! 2 years of ages that for a number of years the 
father suppo! himself by own labor. He is now past the allotted age of 


three-score years and ten, unable to work, penniless, and dependent for support 
upon relatives. - 

The law requires the father to prove that he was unable to support himself 
and was dependent upon the son at the time of the latter’s death. This is not 
claimed, as the father was then a strong and hearty man. He is now unable to 
perform manual labor, and is dependent. Congress has repeatedly decided, by 
the passage of similar acts, that present dependence, and not dependence at timo 
of death of soldier, ought to govern in these cases. 

Your committee recommend the passage of the bill. 


The amendment was 584 5 f 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


ELIZA A. WEEKS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2975) 
granting a pension to Eliza A. Weeks; reported by the Committee on 
Pensions. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and instructed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the ons and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of A. Weeks, widow of David P, 


Weeks, late a private in Captain Crosby's com Second United States Dra- 
goons, and So a — — of 812 per monte aA 


Mr. PERKINS. Let the re be read in that case. It isa little 
different from the usual cases. It fixes the pension, without any amend- 
ment by the committee, at $12 a month. 

Mr. BRADY. That is the law now, so far as the action of this House 
is concerned. 

The report (by Mr. THOMPSON) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2975) grant- 
ioga oe to Eliza A. Weeks, submit the following report: 

d P. Weeks was a member of Captain Ashby’s company, Second United 
States and was wounded at the battle of l in June, 
1836, The w. wounded him struck near the base of the thumb, pass- 
ing the entire length of his arm, shattering the bone throughout, and entered 
his body near the armpit and is — to have lodged near the heart. The 
arm was amputated. He died suddenly of heart disease on the 4th day of May, 
1885, seventy-four years; and there is ground to believe that the p finans of 

e died was induced by his wound. 


which 
Eliza A. Weeks, his widow, was married to him in 1838, and lived with him 
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until his death. During his lifetime he drew a 
bill provides a pension of $12 per month for 
recommend its passage. 


n of $30 month. The 
widow, Eee committee 


Mr. PERKINS. As that is or will be in a few days the rate fixed in 
the general law, I move that the following words be stricken out: 

To pay her a pension of $12 per month. 

The amendment was adopted. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


ROBERT H. ANDERSON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar under the special order 
was the bill (S. 877) for the relief of Robert H. Anderson, of the State 
of Georgia; reported by the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, G., That Robert H. Anderson, of the State of Geo: 
relieved of ali political disabilities imposed upon him by the 
the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 


The report (by Mr. TUOKER) is as follows: : 
Com diciary respectfull d that the bill (S. 87 
Pet ade e ht ery Andean of the State of € Gonegie, be — 7 
House e gyre pde 
Mr. Ro H. Anderson's petition accompanies this report. 
The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


is hereby 
section of 


SILAS JAMES. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2793) 
3 pension to Silas James; reported by the Committee on Inva- 
id Pensions. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, de., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension. roll, subject to the 5 ons 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Silas James, late of Company 
D, Thirteenth Regiment of Michigan Volunteers. 


The report (by Mr. WIxAxs) is as follows: 


leave to submit the following $ . 
‘ames enlisted February 27, „ a8 in gy ag D, Thirteenth 
Michigan Volunteers, and was m) out May 18, 1865, Be applisa for pen- 
on account of rupture of 14, 1875, al to have been 
2 While carrying buildings at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
n Ap 5 


Department show 
eral hospital, Nashville, Tenn., November 
that he remained under treatment therefor, 


1865. 
“Frc — has been in the hands of several 
merits. By this examination it is shown 
to and at date of his 


that claimant entered No. 14 gen- 
1864, with inguinal hernia, and 
different hospitals, until Febru- 


special examiners to determine its 
beyond a doubt that claimant was 
From his 


5 y strange 
to him, and those who knew him were not present at the time of the injury; 
hence his inability to furnish the testimony of eye-witnesses. 

Captain Slayton, upon being —— iian by the special examiner, failed to re- 
call the circumstances under which claimant received the alleged injury. He 
has since filed an afidavit in which he states that he has given the case consid- 
erable thought recently, and by correspondence has his memory suffi- 
ciently to state that he was present at claimant’s examination at the enrolling 
office and knows that he was sound, and further that he received an injury by 
the rolling of a hea i 


ece of timber while ronment warehouses 
at for which affiant sent him to tal tal. Understood at 
the time thatthe injury was a ure, but did notsee it. Edwin Hen- 
derson testifies ore the examiner that he was not present at time of 
the incurrence of the disability, but saw the rupture about two weeks thereafter, 


and that claimant then wore a double truss, 

Comrade McConnell testifies that claimant was injured in some way while em- 
ployed under Captain Slayton, but can not now recall the nature or extent of 
the injury. Surgeon Goodale testifies that in the spring of 1864 he fitted a 
double truss on some one connected with the Engineer Brigade, but does not re- 
member the name of the patient. 


nations show a condition of the inguinal region of left side jus- 
ing a rating at one-half of total. 

he case was returned to the Pension Office by Supervising Examiner Will- 
6, 1885, with the recommendation that the same be allowed. It was 


review, because lence was not deemed 

rigin of disability in the service. 
Your committee are of opinion that it is shown beyond any reasonable doubt 
that claimant was a so man at enlistment; that during his service he re- 
ceived an injury which resulted in inguinal hernia, for which he was under 
treatment a considerable of time, and that he has been disabled therefrom 
pore or less ever since; and therefore report favorably on the bill, aud ask that 

t do pass. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 


mendation that it do pass. 
ELIJAH W. PUTNEY. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4346) 
gning a pension to Elijah W. Putney; reported by the Committee on 


The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, G., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, su to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Elijah W, Putney, late of Company 
I, Second Regiment of Minnesota Cavalry, 


The report (by Mr. Wry Ans) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill H. R. 4316) 
a pension to Elijah W. Putney, have had the same under considera- 
leave to submit the following report: - 

Putney October 31, 1863, in Company I, Second Minnesota Cavalry, 
and served until mustered out, November 22, 1865, He filed application for pen: 
sion November 8, 1877, on account of piles, alleged to have been contracted in 
Anpa 1864, w. on a long and fatiguing march on the plains of Dakota. 

is no record evidence of the origin or existence 


5 — 


of his service claimant complained of piles, but 

t can not remember to what extent he was afflicted. Comrades Cater and 

Bundy testify that claimant was first attacked with piles on the second march 

of the command from the Missouri River to Fort Wadsworth, and that there- 

after he was excused from duty much of the time, as he was wholly unfit for 
same, Affiants attribute the disability to long riding on horseback. 

This claim was rejected by the Pension Office in 1881 on the und of there 
being no record evidence at the War Department of the alle; disease, an — 
cause of the inability of the claimant to furnish medical evidence of its exist- 
ence in the service or at date of his discharge. 

This action was approved by the Secretary of the Interior June 13, 1883. In 
his letter of that date he says: 

“There is evidence tending to prove s soundness. There is also evidence 
ting to prove that ap nt had piles in the service and at the time of his 


And further on: 

Ine evidence considered togother, while it tends to prove that the claimant 
suffered from piles while in the service, is not deemed to be sufficient to prove 
that the disease was con in the service or was due to his army life.” 

Since the affirmation by the Department of the rejection of the claim,the case 
has been specially examined. The original witnesses, as well as a number of 
other ns who have been intimately acquainted with claimant before and 
since his service, have been thoroughly examined, anda perusal of their testi- 
mony convinces your committee thatclaimant was free from piles attime of his 
enlistment, and that from long marches he did contract this disease, which has 
disabled him ever since. 

Notwithstanding this cumulative and corroborative testimony, the claim has 
again been fing on grounds similar to those given in the original rejection. 


Your committee are of opinion that the evidence fully establishes the merit of 
the claim in spite of the a ce of medical evidence, and being shown by the 
several medical examinations since 1878 to be disabled in a pensionable degree, 


believe claimant entitled to the relief asked for,and therefore report fayorably 
on the bill, and ask that it do pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass, 


A. SCHUYLER SUTTON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1937) 
for increase of pension to A. Schuyler Sutton. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, do., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and ho is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the Toll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations ofthe pension laws, the name of A. Schuyler Sutton, late acting lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the Ninety-fifth ent of Ohio Volunteers, at the rate of 
pent go month, in lieu of the pension he is now receiving, to take effect from 
and after the passage of this act, 


Mr. ELLSBERRY. Let the rt be read. 
The report (by Mr. ELLSBERRY) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H.'R. 
1937) granting an increase of pension to A. Schuyler Sutton, submit the follow- 


in: mpor: 

53 bill for the relief of this claimant — the Senate in the Forty-cighth 
Congress, but failed consideration in the House. After consideration your com- 
mittee adopted the printed report of the Senate Committee on Pensions, Forty- 
eighth Congress, as follows: 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3370) to 
amend an act entitled ‘An act proge pension to A, Schuyler Sutton, ap- 
proved June 4, 1872, have examined the same, and report: 

This case was considered by this committee during the second session of the 
Forty-seventh Congress, and a favorable report made thereon, which is quoted 
in the report of the House committee (House Report No. 12125 Forty-eighth 
Congress, first session), as follows: 

At the breaking out of the civil war A. Schuyler Sutton, who had seen honor- 
able service during the war with Mexico, was an attorney-at-law in successful 

at No k, Ohio. He enlisted as a private soldier in the Ninety-fifth 
hio, and having acquired a knowledge of military tactics during his former 
service, greatly assisted in the organization, drill, and discipline of the new 
regiment. There is er ENT org wey that Sutton had received assurances 
from Governor Tod, of Ohio, he should be commissioned as lieutenant- 
colonel of the ment. It is certain that he was actingin that capacity when, 
at the battle of Richmond, Ky., on or about August 1862, he ansa d 
wound for which he was pensioned. Owing to the fact that he had 
not been commissioned, the ion Office rated him as a private soldier, and 
allowed him a pension at the rate of $8 per month, which was subsequently 
raised to §15. By an act of sign ree) approved June 4, 1872, his pension was in- 
to $30 per month from that date. > 

“*Yourcommittee believe thatit would be an act of simple justice to this soldier 
to grant him a pension at this rate, dating from his d arge, deducting the 
amount received by him during the intervening period. His wound has had 
the effect of blasting his life. His jaws are so anchylosed as to prevent the mas- 
tication of solid food. The senses of sight and hearing are much impaired, and 
he is a constant sufferer from violent jal neuralgia. Being unable to open 
his mouth poe peed and by reason of disorganization of the soft and bony tis- 
sues occasioned b; e wound, he is unable to employ the ordinary means of 
cleanliness, and his breath is consequently horribly offensive, 

In the opinion of your committee the evidence in the case justifies the con- 
clusion to which it has arrived, "that the disability for which he is now pensioned 
existed at the time of his d arge.“ We therefore report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass, so amended that A, Schuyler 
Sutton be pensioned at the rate of $40 per month from and after the passage of 


this act. 

This bill passed the House (Forty-seventh Congress) to date from passage of 
the act, ens paea the Senate with an amendment to date from March 4, 1883. 
It by the House for concurrence 3, but on objection was 


become a law.’ 
“Your committee think it would be unwise to pass the bill as it came from the 


1886. 
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snares ng from March 4, 1883, and therefore pas- 
1 amendments, . 
— —— heretofore and such increase effect only from 


The Dill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


ELIZABETH WARNER, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5729) 
granting a pension to Elizabeth Warner. 
The bill was 5 as follows: 
Beit 8 That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au 
thorized and directed to place the name of Elizabeth Warner, yor of 
son Warner, late a corporal of Company G, One hundred an cighty-second 
iment Ohio Volunteers, on the pension-roll, subject to the 3 ors and 
tations of the pension laws. 


The report (by Mr. ELLSBERRY) is as follows: 


The Committee Soph meat: Seog 3 D the bill . R. 5720) 
granting a arner, submit the following report 

We find claimant is the widow of Harrison Warner. WED ‘was anzolied as 
a corporal on the 19th day of September, 1864, in Company G of the One hundred 


and cighty-second iment Ohio Yolunteets, and who was there- 
from on the 7th day of July, 1865. That at the date of the death of soldier, 
September 14, 1877, there was a claim pending in the Pension Office for — 2 
rarer) on account of disease contracted in the aforesaid. After th: 

of said soldier the claimant herein attempted to complete the which 


was, on the 2ist day of March, 1879, finally rejected on —.— of failure to prove 
treatment in Government hospi 

The evidence in rawr Forse shows that Harrison Warner, husband of claimant, 
was 8 his entry’ —— ee ical 
disease o: 


rep en 1865, he became sick and unable to 
w that he was not treated in 

aed uateanente, 3 7 Baad testimony captain, lieuten- 
reg and comrades, received be ponen Dr. Fear, who was a member of 
the same hye sere for what was then called “liver trouble” which contin 

during the remainder of the time he was in the d 
Sane s he was so feeble that his comrade, Samuel Kelly, had to 
conveyance to convey him from the train to the point where the 
discharged. Capt. A. M. Lang and Lieut. L. Conner both give positive 
proof to his having disease of the liver from on or about May 15, — up toand 
after his disch che ae from the service. Dr. D. M. McConaughy, was the 
family physician 7 ere he was a man 
of pard ph n at the time of his enlistment. On his return from the se 

he was, on the 25th day of July, 8 called upon ie visit him at his home, a 
found him suffering with chronic hepatitis. He continuously treated him from 
that date up to the year 1870, with no perceptible improvement, his disease re- 
sulting in jaundice, J entirely: disabling him for the performance of manual la- 


bor. 
Dr. R. A. gg ana now United States examining surgeon, testifies that in 


January, 1870, — — was called upon to give treatment to Mr. Warner, and ſound 

him from chronic hepatitis; continued to treat him for said disease 

8 apo 1 1877. At no time during his illness was he able to 
consequence of the aforesaid. 


perform 
Dr. John Shackelford 55 8 at Maysville, 
Ky., certifies that on June 17, 1874, he carefull, 4 
corporal in Company G, One hun and è 
unteer try,and found him perman y 
of the liver and pathetic irritation of a The soldier died, leav: 
W, and three helpless little children, without 
port. In our opinion this claim sh 


Eracle inthe service and caused 
the attention of Congress and deservi 


In view of all the evidence in this case, your committee recommend that the 
accompanying bill do pass. 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


WILLIAM H. H. GILLESPIE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1344) 
granting a pension to William H. H. Gillespie, 
The bill was read, as follows : 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, 1, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the — laws, the name of William H. H. Gillespie, formerly of 
Company I, First ent Missouri State Militia, 


The report (by Mr. MORRILL) is as follows: 


at Comrade Davidson, who quickly d an Pomel struck 

aipa another com: iller, being a man of violent temper, sec at 
and comm: an upon the claimant with stones and 

at Claimant at once retreated to an — the building in which 

they were quartered, and — Sev N ing there fora time, 

until he supposed his comrade passed away, he yentured out, when 

CCC kia. stabbing tt in te Jef arm, a wound which 


made amputation of the arm necessary nine days after. The special examiner, 
in his report, says: 

“All the witnesses agree that ioe Was ULONE DOTO Snel GAY TERE that 
claimant was a mild, peaceable man, and neither of them liquor, and 
that Gillespie was in sport, and fully believe all Gillespie did was sport, and 


i 


he never once an the dire result, and dearly has he ire 7 
ticipated t, 2 papuas penalty, 


a eah Eg and bears a 
would seem that this ¢ 


no fall of bis, 


It 
that violated no order, and that a pension should ha’ 
by the If the ent „„ Von cn ert 
„7 
our recommend the passage of the bill. 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with a recommendation that it do pass. 


JAMES B. RUSSELL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5692) 
granting a pension to James B. Russell. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, di- 
rected to place onthe on- roll, subject to the provisionsand limitations of the 
on laws, the name of James B. ussell, late first lieutenant of Company H, 
nd Regiment East Tennessee Cavalry, and pay hima ion from 
after the passage of this act. 


The report (by Mr. MORRILL) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. It. 5692) 
forthe relief of James B Russell, submit the following report: 

We find that claimant was first lieutenant of Company H, Second Tennessee 
Cavalry, enlisting October 10,1861, and resigning March 9, 1863; that in 1871 he 
filed a ‘a Wr poston fora pansion, alleging W. weakness of 3 
This a; n the ground that he could not prove the d 
a tobe Tas tothe 2 service. ‘The certificate of disability given a asoan 


Lo erena February 26, Pa aa 
ve carefully exam: Russell, first lieutenant of Company H, Sec- 
Ea. . and d. find that he is suffering from chronic bronchitis and 
tery. He has been unable = duty for over a month; his constitution is 
so impared and broken down,and being now in his forty-ninth year, I am of 
opinion that e Will not no Sgain os e be fit for je — service.“ 

James Bak and Lieut. S. D. e eee 

ness at —— The latter testifies that Lieutenant Russell was obliged to 


eyes an 


tal surgeon. 
ental surgeon, testifies to treating claimant for sore 
ee edith per aeva ro EA asap mange for 


fab and continuance since, The ex- 
— Aa a fee at Newtonia, Mo., reports in 1871 that he is blind in right eye, 
the vision of left eye is dim, and 5 chronicbronchitis. The exam- 


ining surgeon, Pineville, in. 1874, reports 
bronchitis.” 75 3 his eyes the same, 
ey pounds, 


but finds no The same surgeon, in 
and says he is very much emaciated, wei 
— 34 yal to the Government and 


The evidence — him to have been 
=a in its support. 


W age, poor, and unable to do anything for his 
Pour committee recommend the passage of the bill. 
There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to 
the House with a recommendation that it do pass. 


HENRY BARR. 
The next business 155 the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2179) 
granting a pension to Henry Barr. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, de., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the pro visions ang 
limitations of the pension laws, the 


name of Barr, father Tt Jacob Barr, 
late a private in Com: 5 A. One. A enpa and third Regiment „„ ania 
Volunteers, and pay from the 25th day of April 


The amendment att iv the committee was Bars as = ellen: 
At the end of the bill strike out all after the word yolunteors,” 
The report (by Mr. MORRILL) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, o whom was submitted the bill (H. R. 
aig! —— a pension to Henry Barr, have considered the same, and submit 
o 


epi Barr is father of Jacob Barr, late of Company A, One hundred and 
t Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
1 act of Congress Susannah Barr, mother of Jacob Barr, drew a on of 
month from July 5, 1884, to April 25, 1885, which is the date of her death, 
and itis now proposed y this bill to continue her pension to her husband, Henry 


ae ‘the report submitted by the Committee on Invalid Pensons to the Forty- 
cighth Congress embodies the facts connected with present mant, your com- 
mittee adopt it as their own, attach it hereto, and recommend the passage of the 
a bear the following amendment: Strike out all after ‘the word volunteer,“ 
e 8. 
[House Report No. 1599, Forty-eighth Congress, first session.] 
The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was 8 the bill (H. R. 5821) 


nting a pension to Mrs. Susannah Barr, respectfully re 
eT ES Dees te thn En of Baa Ai DA wine a illod tn the 


This claim was rejected by the Pension Office May 3,1882, on the ground that 
claimant was not dependent at the date of soldiers’ deaths. 
It appears from the testimony of Dr. Ross, United States e su 
=< Clarion County, Pennsylvania, that the husband of claimant is Sable old 
man, over seventy-four poen ara and is suffering from a stroke of wer od 
left side, and has no use of the arm, and but little use of the left 
—.— y, and is disqualified from 


pne aian ana ofany kind of 
Dr. Samuel D. Meals testifies, February 2, 1881 
That he has been claimant's family 555 since 1855, and expecially since 
1864; that the husband was —.— . io fo follow usual a farmer a 
— ae and 8 ee tothe 
11, 1876, he had a stroke of 


claimant's 8 was the 
8 Clarion Count; ete 4 lvan 9 he 
uni and that 
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The amendment was agreed to. 
There being no objection the bill as amended was laid aside to be 
reported to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


MARY MERRILL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4631) 
granting a pension to Mary Merrill. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Mary Merrill, widow of Alexander 
Merrill, late a private in Company L, Twelfth Tennessee Cavalry. 

The report (by Mr. O'HARA) is as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
4631) granting a pension to Mary Merrill, have had the same under considera- 
tion, and submit the 3 report: 

Claimant's husband en! as a private in Company L, Twelfth Regiment 
‘Tennessee Cavalry, April 19, 1864, and was discharged July 14, 1865. Died Jan- 
uary 23, 1869. The soldier at the time of his death was a pensioner of the United 
States for disability contracted in the service of the United States and in the line 
of duty. Widow's claim was rejected on the ground that bronchitis, of which 
her husband died, was not the effect of disability incurred in the service and for 
which he was pensioned. The record of the Surgeon-General’s Office shows 
that soldier was recommended for at post hospital, Leavenworth, 
Kans., by reason of chronic hepatitis and varicose veins contracted since his 
last enlistment. Unfit for Veteran Reserve Corps, Disability one-half, 

Officer's certificate of disability shows that soldier was disabled on the march 
from Nashville, Tenn., to Tullahoma, Tenn., in the month of June, 1864. His 
horse fell with him, and seriously injured him, since which date he has not been 
able to do duty as a soldier, and that he is disabled in the left hip and breast.” 
plage eed rope: is signed by J. C. Boyer, captain Company L, Twelfth Tennes- 
see 3 

A. P. e colonel commanding post, states in certificate of disability for 
di that “this soldier has been a willing and obedient soldier, but has 
been cted for a long time on account of chronic hepatitis and varicose veins, 
contracted since his last enlistment,” 

Dr. W. D. Whitted, a reputable physician of Henderson County, North Caro- 
ag e wee on under oath, that he was nally acquainted with widow’s hus- 
band, having attended him as his physician in his last illness; that he died of 
bronchitis contracted while in the United States Army; that soldier was always 
a devoted adherent to the Union cause, and during the war passed through the 
rebel lines and enlisted in the Federal gee 05 

In view of all the testimony of record in this case, 8 of the physician 
who attended soldier in his last illness, and whose testimony 8 corrobo- 
rates the record testimony, your committee can easily trace the soldier’s cause 
of death to the disability incurred while in the service of the United States and 
in the line of duty. They therefore unanimously recommend the passage of the 
bill granting the widow the pension she so richly deserves in her old age and 


great poverty. 
There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


ROXANA V. ROWLEY AND SON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5306) 
granting a pension to Roxana V. Rowley and son. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Roxana V. Rowley, of Winona, 
Minn., widow of the late Franklin Rowley, first lieutenant of Company D, One 
hundred and ninety-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and her son un- 
der sixteen years old. 


The amendments reported by the committee were read, as follows: 
At the end of the bill strike out the words “and her son under sixteen years 
* 


old. 

Amend the title so as to read: A bill granting a pension to Roxana V. Row- 
ley.” 

The report (by Mr. O'HARA) is as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (A. R. 
5306) granting a pension to Roxana V. Rowley and son, have had the same un- 
der consideration, and submit the following report: 

Roxana V. Rowley is the widow of Franklin V. Rowley, late first lieutenant 
Company D, One hundred and ninety-fourth iment Ohio Volunteer Infantry. 

Claimant's husband enlisted in the service of the United States February, 1865; 
resigned May, 1865; made application for pension April, 1880, and his claim was 
rejected. Soldier died September 20, 1881, of chronic disease of the liver, causing 
great emaciation, obstinate constipation, and jaundice. 

Widow's claim filed May 8, 1882, and rejected on the ground that the disease 
of which the soldier died, “liver disease,” existed prior to and at the time of his 
enlistment into the service of the United States, as shown by medical testimony 
on file in the 8 that the report from the War Department fails to show 
that soldier was sick during enlistment. 

The medical testimony alluded to as on filein the case is that of Doctor Sisson 
who states that in 3 about September, 1865—he visited and attend 
claimant’s husband, who was then suffering from a severe and protracted sick- 
ness, considered disease of the liver, accompanied and attended with all the pain- 


ful symptoms diagnostic of bilious colie—pain, tenderness, enlargement, cramp- 
ing in the og bef as pander region and of the duodenum, jaundice, and con- 
N The sufferings were severe, and continued for weeks and months, 


with occasional intervals of improvement, to be followed by relapses, emacin- 
tion, debility, and inability to labor, A t can not state the condition of sol- 
dier’s health at the time of enlistment, nor while in theservice, tho mant 
stated to affiant his health was bad while in the Army. Ina private letter to the 
Commissioner of Pensions, bearing date of July, 1883, Doctor Sisson states that 
he treated soldier in 1854 for dyspepsia, 


R. B. Carter, late lieutenant of soldier's re: 
acquainted with soldier at the time of his enlistment as lieutenant of Company 
D, and that he was then a sound and healthy man, and was present when he was 
sworn in; and that while in the service of the United States and in the line of 


ent, testifies that he was well 


duty, during the month of March, 1865, at Charlestown, in West Virginia, where 
no tents of sufficiency were furnished, and being just called from home and ex- 
posed to cold, sleet, and snow, soldier contracted a severe cold, which unfitted 

im ever after for duty as a well man, and finally he succumbed to the disease 
and resigned on account of his disability. Affiant was acting as adjutant of the 
regiment at the time, and that the factsstated by him were acquired by a personal 
knowl while acting as such 3 

Robert H. Brewster testifies that he is at present (December, 1885) judge of the 
probate court of Meigs County, Ohio, That he was well acq wi — 
ant’s husband, who kept a store in the 5 7 of Danville, about 2 miles from 
residence of anank during the years 1853, „ and 1855, and saw him frequently 
up to the time of enlistment. That during all the period of his (afflant’e) ac- 
quaintance with soldier he attended to his business, and affiant never knew or 
heard of any disability, but regarded soldier as an able-bodied man. 

David W. De Lay also testifies to soundness of soldier prior to enlistment. 

S. H. Guthrie and James McFarland, in a joint aftidavit, say that they were 
for over peptic fond well acquainted with claimant's husband before he enlisted ; 
that they lived in the neighborhood where he lived for a long time; saw him 
weekly; he was a mechanic and did their work. That they are fully satisfied 
that at the time he entered the Army he was a healthy man, and that they never 
knew or heard anything to the contrary, and that he was a good, sober, moral 


man, 

Dr. Franklin Staples, who treated claimant's husband, also testifies as to his 
condition before his death, being similarto that at death described by Dr. Sisson, , 
who treated him shortly after he returned home from the Army. 

Dr. J. Q. A. Vale also treated soldier for lung trouble early in the year 1866, 

Benjamin Sisson also testifies that he knew soldier for five years immediately 
preceding his enlistment, and that he wasa sound, healthy man at that time, and 
that soldier returned home sick and suffering in 1865. . 

A large amount of lay testimony, showing soundness of soldier prior to his en- 
listment and his enfeebled condition at the time of hisdischarge, was produced. 
The physician who treated him shortly after his discharge deseri! quite 
vividly condition, and stated that he knew nothing about claimant’s con- 
dition at the time of his entering the service of the United States, save that he 
(soldier) told him that his health was bad while in the Army. 

From a careful examination of this case itis shown that the claim was re- 
jected on account of the private letter of Dr. Sisson, in which he stated that he 
treated soldier for dyspepsia in 1854. Your committee can not indorse a rejec- 
tion based on such an unfair and, to say the least, unsupported statement; and 
they are of opinion that widow's claim to a pension has painy estab- 
lished. They therefore recommend the passage of the bill, after amending the 
same by striking out all after the word “infantry,” in line Sof the bill; also by 
striking out the words “and son” from its title. 


The amendments were to. 
There being no objection, the bill as amended was laid aside to be 
reported to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


DARIUS M. SEAMAN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1279) 
nting a ion to Darius M. Scaman. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, de., That the Secretary of the Ii. terior be, and is hereby, authore 
ized and directed to place on the Sreet Aabar subject to the provisions and lim- 
itations of the pension laws, the name of Darius M. Seaman, late of Company 
C, One hundred and fiftieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers, 

The report (by Mr. O'HARA) is as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
1279) granting a pension to Darius M. Seaman, having had the same under con- 
sideration, submit the following report: 

The claimant was a private in Company C, One hundred and fiftieth Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers, On the 20th day of mber, 1862, he received a gunshot 
wound in the left forearm, said wound causing a withering of the arm, so that 
it is now very nearly lifeless and perfectly useless, The said wound was re- 
ceived by accident. While standing resting on his gun it was accidentally dis- 
charged, the ball lodging in said arm, 

The ball was extracted, taking out of the arm about four inches of the bone, 
which greatly disabled claimant, and incapacitated him from manual labor a 
greater part of his time. 

The claim was rejected on the ground that said wound was not received in 
the line of duty and in the service of the United States. 

Lieut. Col. H. S. Huidekoper, of claimant's regiment, states that soldier was 
with his company (C, One hundred and fiftieth Pennsylvania Volunteers) in the 
war of 1861, and was accidentally wounded December 20, 1862, by the discharge 
of his own gun, the ball ing through the left forearm, for which he was 
honorably discharged. This testimony is further corroborated hg Rak H. Davis. 
lieutenant of claimant's company, who testifies from a personal knowledge of 
the circumstances, 

Your committee are of the opinion that soldier was in the line of duty at the 
time of receiving the gunshot wound in the left forearm; and following an un- 
interrupted line of precedents in this class of cases by Congress, recommend the 
passage of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. ö 
ELIJAH P. HENSLEY. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1707) 
granting a pension to Elijah P. Hensley. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it pe &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Elijah P. Hensley, late of Company 
K, Third Regiment North Carolina Mounted Infantry. 

The report (by Mr. O'HARA) is as follows: r 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1707) 


granting a pension to Elijah P. Hensley, have had the same under consideration, 


and submit the following report : 

The claimant was admitted to a pension of $i per month on the rolls of the 
Raleigh (N. C.) agency, December 17, 1868, commencing August 8, 1865, and paid 
to include March 3, 1877; was 5 from the roll August 3, 1877, on the ground 
that the pensioner was not in the service and line of duty when wounded, as 
shown by the report of Special Agent ale, dated May 31, 1877. 

Claimant was a member of Company K, Third North Carolina Mounted Vol- 
unteers, having enlisted in said company in February, 1865, and was wounded 


1886. 
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at Indian Creek, Yancey County, North Carolina, March, 1865, having been cut 
off fram his commandin Tennessee, on House Creek, near Greeneville, Tenn. 
At the time claimant was wounded he was detailed by Colonel Kirk to join T. 
O. and J. W. Guthrie and others to get rations for themselves; that they returned 
within one hour and a half, but found that the command had left. The claim- 
ant with others then sta for a point of safety in North Carolina, and to join 
3 cemmand, when overtaken and shot by the enemy, and wounded as al- 
eged. 
t appears that some time in 1877, owing to causes not material to this report, 
information was furnished the Pension Office that said claimant was not 
wounded in the line of duty. On this point there is a conflict of testimony on 
the time of claimant reaching his command, but none as to his being shot by 
rebels while in search of provisions forhiscommand as he was detailed to do. 
Your committee are of the opinion that claimant is entitled to a pension, and 
therefore recommend the passage of the bill. 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported tothe 
Honse with the recommendation that it do pass. 


JAMES N. HAIR. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4977) 
granting a pension to James N. Hair. . 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it o Co., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of James N, r, late a private in 
Company I, First Battalion Minnesota Volunteers. 


The report (by Mr. O'HARA) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
4977) granting a pension to James N. Hair, have had the same under considera- 
tion, and submit the following report: 

The claimant alleged that while in the line of duty on the 15th of June, 1865, 
he was attacked with measles en route between Chicago and Pittsburgh, and 
was left in hospital at Harrisburg, Pa., and from thence to Little York, Pa., in 
Government hospital, where he was discharged, and that said disease resulted 
in nearly the entire destruction of the sight of both eyes. 

Claimant enlisted on the 12th day of April, 1865, as a private in Company I, 
First Battalion Minnesota Volunteers, and was d June 15, 1865, 

The claim was rejected on the ground that the disease of the eyes did not orig- 
samo, in service, and medical referee does not admit that same is the result of 
measles, 

The record of the Adjutant-General’s Office shows claimant “ present May and 
June, 1865; absent, left sick at Harrisburg, Pa,” Company was stationed at 
Ch i Til, April 30, 1865. The command to which the company belon; was 
transferred from the Army of the Potomac June 10, 1865, to the Army of nes- 
sce. LeftArmy ofthe Potomacat Munson’s Hill, Va., June 16, 1865; joined Army 
of Tennessee at Louisville, Ky., June 21,1865. He was mustered out on detached 
muster-out roll June 15, 1865, at United States general hospital, York, Pa., with 
remark, “ Entered hospital May 15, 1865.” 

Claimant swears that while en route with his company from Fort Snelling, 
Minn, to Wangla, D. C., he was taken sick with measles, and left at Harris- 
burg, Pa., on or about May 10, 1865, and transferred from there to Little York, 
Pa., about May 16.1865; that heis unacquainted with the names of the attending 
su ns of either hospital, and is, therefore, unable to furnish the evidence in re- 
gard to treatment for measles, unless it is shown by hospital records. 

E. D. Cooper, orderly sergeant Company I, First Minnesota Volunteers, testi- 
fies that he was and is now well acquainted with James N. Hair, who served as 

rivate in Company I; that on trip from Saint Paul, Minn., to Washington, D. 

., in the month of May, 1865,and while in the line of duty, said Hair was taken 
sick, and left at eerie | Pa., in hospital. 

J. B. Bamcord, late first jeutenant Company I, First Minnesota Volunteers, 
testifies that he is acquainted with claimant; that claimant contracted the 
measles while in the line of duty; that on or about April 25, 1865, while in camp 
at Fort Snelling, two men were taken sick with measles, and that said James 
N. Hair was exposed thereto, and that on or about May ò, 1865, while en route 
from Fort Snelling to Washington, D. C., and while in Chicago, III., the said 
claimant was taken sick with measles; and on or about May 12, 1865, was left 
in hospital, sick with same disease, at Harrisburg, Pa.; and about one week 
thereafter transferred from Harrisburg to Little York, Pa.; and on June 15, 1855, 
was mustered out of service, 

There is an abundance of evidence showing that claimant was sound at the 
time of his enlistment; and as to his having sore eyes on his return home from 
the service, in August, 1865, J. A. Elleson and Norman Hicks both testified that 
claimant returned from the Army in August, 1865, so nearly blind that hecould 
scarcely recognize any one—eyes badly inflamed, and discharged for nearly 
six months; after this, appeared to get some better, so that he could move 
around without a guide. At the time of his return he said his sore eyes was 
the result of the measles—caught cold. From discharge to the present he has 
been two-thirds disabled. V. C. Whitcomb testifies that he was a member of 
Company G, First Minnesota Volunteers; was sent to Little York Hospital in 
Pennsylvania, and he became acquainted with claimant, who was being treated 
for soreeyes, Claimant told him the disease was the result of measles, and at 
the time of his discharge, in June, 1865, claimant was almost blind. 

Dr. W. B. Steere, medical examiner, states: 

In the examination of James N. Hair for original pension, I stated that the 
disease of the eye had the appearance of being the result of staphyloma. Ican 
not account for the paar appearance of the opacity (leucoma) in any other 
way. Itis not like the nebula or leucoma arising from corneitis, It is different 
from anything I have met or seen described. It looks as if there had been a 
partial staphyloma of the cornea, Viewed under a magnifying glass there are 
several points which look like cicatrices from puncture. On the whole, I think 
there is considerable doubt about it being a direct result of measles, although 
that may have been a remote cause of the opthalmia,” 

E. O. , another examining surgeon, states: 

The applicant has cicatrices covering one-half lower side of each pupil, that 
does seriously interfere with vision; I can not say whether permanent or not, 
for I do not know what askillful oculist might do toward removing them, They 
appear as if soreness might have been produced by measles. The scars on his 
eyes disable him fully one-half. I can get no evidence of syphilis after a most 
careful 8 of the applicant naked. He says he had measles in the Army.“ 

The medical examiner will not state positively that condition of eyes may not 
be to effect of measles for which claimant was treated in the hospital. 
Your committee believe that the soldier is entitled to the doubt, should any ex- 
ist, and therefore recommend the passage of the bill, 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to 
the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 
CHARLES WYANT. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5705) 
granting a pension to Charles Wyant. 


The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, G., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 


ized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Charles Wyant, late of Company 
K, One hundred and fiftieth Regiment New York Volunteers. 


The report (by Mr. PINDAR) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred House bill 0705, 
leave to submit the following report: 
hat the claimant, Charles 3 gg ak tan 5, 1862, in Company K, 
One = and fiftieth Regiment New York Volunteers, and was discharged 
une . 

His application for pension was filed June 22, 1885, and was rejected January 
25, 1886, upon the ground that there is no record of alleged rupture and alleged 
inability of claimant to furnish any proof of origin or existence of alleged rup- 
ture in service or any definite proof of its existence at discharge.” 

Claimant testifies as follows: 

That he is unable to comply with the requirements of the Pension Office for 
the reasons that he can not furnish thetestimony of any physician or physicians 
who have attended him since the date of his discharge from the military service 
of the United States, showing the history and degree of the alleged rupture 
during each year, the dates and duration of all treatment administered anda 
full description of the disability described in all its phases owing to the fact that 
after his discharge and aft d 


cal treatment to Dr. Isaac F. Van Vlich, a pı © 
said physician pronounced his dis- 


ing in the village of Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

ability to be a rupture, and placed upo) 

ally worn in such eases of prew disability, which he bas continued to wear 
around his y ever since that time till the present period, renewing the same 
from time to time when necessary; that the said Isaac F. Van Vlich died about 
ten or twelve years ago, and he has never been treated by any other phy- 
sician or surgeon since that time, but has treated himself as best he could by 
following out the instructions given him by his late physician; nor was he eyer 
treated or placed in any hospital while in said grant Seeing and further de- 
clares that previous to the 2uth day of February, 1865, he was detailed as black- 
smith for the brigadein the corps to which his regiment was ai „and march- 
ing along with the wagon-train thesaid train was E Acca and attacked by the 
Sixth Georgia Confederate Cavalry, at Fayetteville, N. C., and claimant was se- 
verely struck by a cavalryman with the butt-end of a large carbine rifle in his 
private parts, below his stomach, and the next morning thereafter the said rupt- 
ure showed itself by a black and blue bunch appearing and protruding from 
the abdominal cavity, and it has so continued to protrude therefrom, growing 
worse and larger each year until in consequence he can not perform more than 
one-half day's labor; that he was taken prisoner by the confederate forces at 
Fayetteville, at said attack,and placed in prison at Raleigh, N.C.,and aftera 
short time was removed to Salisbury prison, and then removed to Danville 
prison, and finally confined in Libby prison, Virginia, and after his exchange he 
went to Parole Camp, Maryland,and remai there until his discharge, and 
was not able to rejoin his regiment,” 

James M. Sheak, sergeant of Company F, One hundred and fiftieth Regiment 
New York Volunteers, testifies that he has been acquainted with claimant thirty 
years past; that claimant was taken prisoner by the Sixth Georgia Confederate 
Cavalry at Fayetteville, N. C., February 20, 1865, and that claimant was a sound 
and able-bodied man at and prior to enlistment. 

Archibald L. Ostrum. second lieutenant Company K, One hundred and fiftieth 
Regiment New York Volunteers, testifies substantially the same as Sheak, and 
that the claimant was a sound and able-bodied man at and prior to enlistment, 
as far as he knows; and that he has no interest in this claim. 

Robert J. L. Marshall and Alonzo C. Noxon testify that they have been well 
and personally acquainted with claimant for thirty years past, and that before 
he enlisted he was a perfactly sound and healthy man, and never complained of 
rupture or any other disability of their knowledge or belief; that he could do 
a full day’s work day after day without intermission, but since his di 
from the military service he has complained of rupture, and left his work at 
blacksmith shop, complaining of great pain. 

John J. Burch testifies that he is a blacksmith by trade, and he has had claim- 

yas six or seven years, one claimant has al- 
ways complained of rupture, and frequently been obliged to leave his work 
and go to his home for relief from the pain caused by said disability; that he 
can not do more than one-half the work of a person in sound physical health, 
and when claimant performs much hard labor one day he is unable to work for 
one or several days thereafter. 

Dr. Cornelius 8. Van Etten testifies (hat he has never been called upon to treat 
claimant for rupture, or knew he bad rupture until the said claimant applied to 
him to make a physical examination on this 17th dey or October, 1885, and that 
re had a complete rupture or hernia, and that he was wearing a truss 
therefor. 

The examining board at Kingston state that claimant is ruptured in right side 
and wears a truss, and is entitled to a one-half rating. 

The committee deem the proof sufficient to entitle claimant to a pension, and 
recommend that the bill do pass. 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


MRS. MARGARET A. JACOBY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5021) 
granting a pension to Mrs. Margaret A. Jacoby. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, d&c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the yeoten and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Mrs. Margaret A, Jacoby, widow 
of Sandford Jacoby, late of Company F, Seventieth New York Volunteers, 


The report (by Mr. PINDAR) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5021) 
granting a pension to Mrs. Margaret A. Jacoby, submit the following report : 

That Sandford Jacoby, the husband of the claimant, enlisted April 20, 1861, in 
Company F, Seventieth Regiment New York Volunteers, and was disc 
July 1, 1364. The soldier's claim for pension was submitted for admission 
cember 1, 1884, and approved for total deafness and chronic diarrhea, granting 
hima pension for $5 per month, commencing July 1, 1854, and ending Septem- 
ber 7, 1875, date of soldier’s disappearance. The widow's application was filed 
July 17, 1885, and rejected by the De ent August 6, 1885, upon the und 
that fact, date, and cause of soldier's death not shown and inability of applicant 
to furnish the necessary proof. 

The basis of the claim is that while the soldier was engaged in the keni of 


ant in his employment for the 
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Claimant testifies that when her husband returned oon Sea 


1 


about , and that she verily 
fora week before he left and 
reason of his said disabilities 
was not then able to support 
from him since. 


5 wed any s 
Charles M. Lawrence, of Port Jervis, ., testifies that he treated soldier 
d return from r chronic and 


Br. Mares H. Wood of G. Chenango Co ig York, testifies that 
reene, unty, New Yor! 

he treated pedir fag Soe a sere nic diarrhea ‘at intervals from 1873 to 
1875, and that the diarrhea laid him up about half the time until the summer of 
1875, when he 4 town. He was then 1 both of those disabilities, 
WARA atopy Heed ven fatal before this date 93 3 aye no 
his com ts were caused by 2 

Jane Brown testifies that she is a sister of soldier's wife; 3 aware lived 
near her said sister during her residence at Port Jervis, N. V., which has been 


continuous since her except for six or seven years, when she lived at 
Greene, Chenango County, New Y: during which tees oe she was deserted by 
her husband, and since that time her r has resided at Port Je: N.Y. 


Adela Cunningham, Murates 
testify that the said Sanford Jacoby 
The decision of the of the Interior, the f 
Ergoena o Secretary regarding presumption o 


“That eases arise in which itis im btain f of the sol- 
is death from 8 he 
for pension made on 


Henry P. peg mp Lucius 
ppeared in 1875,and have never seen 


behalf of his 5 ne dependent en 
s è = t 
“The a of common law is that a mn who has been absent and 
not been heard for seven years is st heard fr may properly 


„soldier was 


reumstances to ae baryon — ye presum n.“ one 
Your committee _ of the belief that the proofs, with the fact that the — 

has not been is pension since the date of his is disappearance, justify the 
presumption that ihe soldier is dead, and his death was the result of disease 
contracted while in service in the line of bark and recommend that the bill do 
pass. 

There being no objection, the bill wasreported to the House with the 
recommendation that it do pass. 

LIEUT. JOSEPH PROST. 

The next business on the Tros Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5307) 
granting a pension to Lieut. Joseph Prost. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, d&c., That the ... pte See greg tage IEOS AE 
thorized and directed to place on the 
the pension laws, the od ae Jose Prost, late 
Fifty-fifth 8 New York Volunteers. 


The report (by Mr. Prpcock) is as follows: 


a lieutenant of Company E, 


y October 1, 1861. In his dee jon for pen- 
sion he alleges that he was ia injured in back, while marching with his regiment, 
by falling — the embankment of a creek and striking 1 15 across a tree 


The 
Pension Office, but rejected oa eee, the special examiner of the omen inthe 
field, to whom ce But reject had been for personal examination, on the 
groundof ciaimant’s inability to prove that he incurred his alleged injury in the 


The alleged disability having been contracted over six months after soldier 
was mustered into service, by rulings of the Pension Office, prior soundness is 
presuined and admitted. 

The cape isa copy of the be in s certificate on which the soldier was 
honorabl. ptember 16, 

“This 2 80 certify that Second I. er Prost, of Company E, Fifty-fifth 
Regiment New York State Militia, has been carefully examined by me, and 
found him actually unfit for duty, and now affirmed, that he has by the fatigues 
of the last eampa become so weak that he is unable to follow his regiment, 
and will remain for SOA tine © unable to perform his duties. „ 

Surgeon Nſt Asi ere New York Volunteers. 

“SEPTEMBER 17,1862." 


York Volunteers, testifies that he was well acq 
was at the same time second lieutenant oll sorrento 
the 20th of August, 1862, whilein active service at Yorktown, Va., said claim- 

ant, while in charge of the Deka miei, and in the act of crossing a stream, by 
walking al iying across the same; slipped and fell, striking his back =s 
knot ae dee e fran on said papa pst 8 severely injured, an 

brought into camp by one of sald picks i picket guard n September oi haag ai 
year the $ was d — — by Major Gen- 
wat Halleck, because of — . — . 
reply to office letter of January 23, 1883, he states, that the facts relating to 

te . by Lieut. Ji ori Prost are co stated in his former dec- 
Jaration,and that he knows of hi CE eee, fall dow that in the middle of 

August, 1862, he, while in charge of picket guard, struck and hurt 
his back on a log. in attempting to walk across a creek; and by 
reason of said injury, he was unable to do any actual se: service, and was conse- 
quently discharged ; that he has seen t many times since his discharge, 
and knows that he js stili sufferi from said inj tied tou 

Before the special examiner, Mr. ene — — to the receipt of the inju 
toback by Lieutenant he was rmed of the manner in w. 
it occurred from men who were in f. Proc at the time, by Dr. Petard, who told 
him Prost was unable to march,and he had put him (Prost) in an ambulance, 
and from Prost himself. 

Capt. John H. of claimant's company and regiment, testified before the 
special examiner that he got leave of absence July 12, 1862, aver Lieutenant 


on-roll, subject to the limitations of 


Prost in command. Sete No rg aa 
1862, he found Prost complaini omplaining of general weakness had 
r — y regular duty after he (Tis- 
— ——— Tong gt phn He states 1 Anis opinion that Prost 


age * — 8 were sworn whose testimony is very much similar to 
that given by Captan Tissot, showing that claimant was weak and sickly in serv- 
ice,and claimed it resulted from the alleged fall, but state they have no per- 
sonal knowledge e the contraction uro the disability. 

Dr. Isidore P. rp a a and p: 7 


as stated by claimant. 

Dr. Henry A. Hopper testifies that he has been a praising ph cian since 
1847; that ae has recollection of the surgical treatment, some tween 1866 
and 1869. by his father, Abraham Hopper, M. D. (now deceased), upon Lieut. 
Joseph Prost, for an injury to his spine, said to have been received in the United 
States service; that in conversation with his father he has understood itto have 


From test 
the claimant on is return home was in a very critical condition; that he was 
attended by a Dr. Nicholas Hamerer (now dead) for a number of: years for his 
injury to his back and spine; and that he has been a constant from his 
eulen Office, June 25, 1583, 

on a une re 
t has been disabled dekas by cause 


e Sim was probably rejected because the proof of disability was general, 
and notfrom eye-witnesses to the injury. 

Your committee, considering that from the testimony of officers of the regi- 
ment and the certificate of the surgeon Sir Se the claimant was weak and 
sick in service, are of the tetera ie the lity was contracted there, and 
therefore recommend the passage of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 


House with the recommendation that it do pass. 
ELIZABETH CROWLEY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 8 5332) 
granting a pension to Elizabeth Crowley. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, £c., That the Secretary of the Interior De and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll, o the provisions and lim- 
itations of the 3 ein the name of Elizabeth prance widow of Thomas 
Crowley, late of Cony Ninth Regiment New Jersey Volunteers. 


The report Se Mr. fr. Prvcocg) i is as follows: 


e kar e gunshot wo received in the service, and for which the soldier drew 
n. 
Pis Pension Office rejected her claim on the ground that death from softening 
a — 5 brain, and consequent paralysis, was not the result of wound of leit 
oulder. 
Dr. William 1 1 the 8 physician of the soldier at the time of his 
death. dier during the years 1879, 1880, and 1881 for 


confined t 


That he 3 a wound of the left subscapular region of the chest durin 
the war. Its location was not positively determined, as no autopsy was = 


after death. 

That ever since his discharge he had a cough, vit pain in leftchest and side, 
and during the last * — years there was pain enio of left testicle. 
That taking the history and symptoms into consideration, it is aflant’s opinion 
that the wound hel to produce direct cause of death. 


Tn an additional affidavit the doctor says that the direct cause of death was 
5 of the brain. 
© sympathetic nerves of left side were in = by the wound, and there 
were uent neuralgic attacks which weake: the system and deranged di- 
on from constant irritation and helped to produce the condition of the 
rain from which he died. 


ns, 
under order from the Pension Office, develop the fact that the ball inflicti 
wound entered in front of left shoulder, about the middle of the clavicle, re 
came out near the upper and inner ier part of the scapula, and that quite a number 
of bones were discharged from . It would seem that the upper 
part of the left lung had been woun at timesthe soldier was troubled with 
spitting of blood. 

The soldier from the evidence in the case was a constant sufferer from his dis- 
abilities from discharge until death. The wound through his chest destroying 
part of the nervous system, reduced him so that he became great! debilitated, 
and, though somewhat remote, may roduced softening of of brain. 

The case is one which should be eee being possessed of merit, and your 
committee recommend the passage ofthe bill. 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 
MRS. E. A. BENHAM. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 229) 
granting a pension to Mrs. E. A. Benham. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Co., That the Secre! 


Be it enacted, of the Interior be directed to place on the 
pension-roll the name of Mrs. E. A. Gen 


„ Widow of Byt. Maj. „Henry 
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W. FFT of $50 per month from and 
after the passage of this 


The report (by Mr. omon) is as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred e bill (H. R. 229) grant- 
ing a pension to Mrs. E. A. Benham, beg leave to re 

That Mrs. E. A. Benham is the widow of Byt. ar Henry W. Benham. 
He was graduated from the Military Academy and promoted to the e of 
brevet second lieutenant in the eee of Engineers July 1, 1837, 2 died June 1. 
1884. having served his country faithfully and well as engineer and soldier fora 

period of nearly thirty years. 

AS a testimonial to his patriotism, fidelity, 


and courage, and his personal and 
= worth, the order of Brigadier-Gen 


T re- 


eer and as a soldier, General Benham made a record of which 
ecl proud. During a period of th years of the most efficient 
e was the recipient of the est commendations from 
Woo ee Scott, Totten, Medlellan, Sherman, Hooker, Meade, 
rarely equaled, perhaps never surpassed, by one ofhis 


Both asan en 
any man might 
and faithf 
Generals 1 
„ 


sig a committee report the bill favorably, and recommend its passage. 


GENERAL ORDERS, } 


HEADQUARTERS Comes or ENGINEERS, 
No. 9 f 


UNITED STATES ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., June 5, 1884. 


It becomes beg painfal 4 15 of the brigadier- gen ae commanding to announce 


Poor Mean Ww t Eoma 20200 brevet major- ral, 

enry rps of Engineers vel gene 

United States Army, died in n a New 2 city on t evening of June 1, 1884. 
General Benham was grad from the Military Academy and oted to 


the grade of brevet second 8 in the Corps of Engineers July 1, 1837. 
He served as assistant engineer upon the improvement of Savannah River. 

Georgia, 188738; as superintending engineer of the repairs of Fort Marion an 

of Saint Au pening sea-wall, Florida, 1839-44; of the repairs of defenses of An- 

ssi — 184445; of repairs of Fort Ivania, and Fort Mc- 

Hens lan 18455 m and a Poh meee of Forts Madison and Wasiiin 

. — 1 e battle of 

eer 


100, 1847-48, being engaged in 
Buena Vista, 8 2, ering where he was wounded ; — — 

in the repairs of the defenses of New York oe 181849; as superintending 
engineer of the construction of the 5 ſor the on of Great Brew- 
ster Island, Boston Harbor, 1819-52; of as = Buffalo light-house, 
New York, 1952, and of the Wablasten an 

He was on 5.8. as assistant in charge of f thet mined States es Const Survey Office, 

therewith, from March, 1 


on, Mary- 


o Aqueduct ae as W 
Ile served acer war 4511 0 "being ene 1861-66, as chief e pe ee 


f,the Ohi Gant. T, 


1861, and as 535 ee of t the Ohio, August 5-16. 
Promoted to the rank of of volunteers August 13, 1861, 


t Virginia À 


took part in the gn in u Wer ugust-November, 1861, bein 
command of a 8 New Creek, “August 1, 1 16, 1861; in action at Carn — 
Ferry, Se ber 10, 1861, and the pursuit of the ‘enemy from Cotton Hill to 


Raleigh County, Virginia, November 1248 1861. He was in command of the 
northern district of the Department of the South March to June, 1862, being 
nt at ee Island, 23 duriug the bombardment and capture of Fort 
laski April 10, 8 and engaged, in command, at the attack on Secession- 
d, South Carolina, June 16, 1862. From Se, 1862, to 
Febr Tonk fini wee on Gute eo on tending engineer of the construc- 
tion of 1 at Portsmouth bor, New Hampshire. Assigned to 
the command of the engineer brigade, Army of the PODO igh was engaged 
in 8 the construction of ton bridges Rappahannock 
for the passage of the Army of Chancellorsville, ‘April aye 5, 1863; at Frank- 
lin's Crossing, in the face of the enemy, June 5, 1863, and over ‘the Potomac, at 
Edwards F. June 21,1863. From July, 1863, to May, 1864, he was in charge 


erry, 
of the ponton depot at Washington, D.C. 
From 


ing, 
Toot i bridge, 2,200 feet . across the James River, at 


804; 
tober, 1864, to April 2,1865; 
1865; in repairing bridges across he 
23,1885, and on 8 to Washington, — * 
the war General Benham served as ae e 
of Fort ort Winthrop and Fort eee 
Fort Warren, Massach: from 1867 to 1882 


TS, 
June, 1805. Since the close of 
engineer of the construction 
usetts, from 1865 to 1882; of 
usetts, ; of works on Long Island Head 
from 1869 to 3 ol the defenses of Provincetow: 


Mass., from 1866 to a 
from 1872 to ; of the construction of Boston rbor sea-walls from 
1386, to A 122 and of Fort Montgom: New York, and the inner deft 2 


of New York Harbor, the forts at New York Narrows, and of Sandy Hook, New 
York, from mde Hi ‘until June 30, 1882, when he was retired from active 
law. 


85 the operation of 
eneral Benham was promoted successively from the grade of lieutenant to 

e e engineers and bri of volun 
the appointment of major in the Ninth I 

He received . , United States 
torious conduct in the battle of Buena Vista,” 8 
Va.,“ J july, 18 brigadier general, Y fed States Aron fi a 

a.” Ju r-gen n y, fon" tand meri- 
torious services in the cam g with th of the 1 — 

ted 


e surrender 
March 13, 1865, and 


rminatin; 
army ui General Robert E. Les, March 1865; major- general, 
Army, for “gallantand meritorious servi sph bea : uring the war, 

econ, e of volunteers, for gallant and meritorious services during the 
war,” 13, 1865. 


The record of General Benbam's services and his zeal in the discharge of his 
duties form the best tribute to his memory. 
As a testimonial of respect for the memory of the deceased, the officers of the 
Corps of Engineers will wear the sana ee of mourning for thirty days. 
Brigadier-General 


By command of 
JOHN M. WILSON, 
Major of Engineers, Brt. Colonel U. . A. 
Mr. PRICE. I would like to have the bill amended so as to provide 
that this lady be placed on the ee ee subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension la 
Mr. WOLFORD. I understand nd that u Senate bill similar to this has 


been passed by that body, and I desire that it be substituted for the 
House bill. 

Mr. HUTTON. Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Wo.rorp] has just stated, the Senate has passed a bill substan- 
tially the same as this bill of the House. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate bill may be taken up and recommended to the House 
for passage, and that this bill be reported with a recommendation that 
it lie on the table. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Senate bill will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

y, au- 
er es ecco oie E 
limitations of the on laws, the name of Mrs. E. A. Benham, wife of the late 
General Henry W. Benham, at the rate of $50 per month, 

Mr. PRICE. Ihave no objection to substituting the Senate bill for 
the House bill; but, if the Senate bill is under consideration, I move to 
amend by striking out the concluding clause (which fixes the pension 
at the rate of $50 per month) and substituting a clause that this lady 
be Jogger subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 


Mr. BRADY. I trust that the amendment submitted by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. PRICE] will not prevail. It is customary to 
grant to the widows of major-generals in the Army pensions of $50 per 
month. There are a number of precedents—— 


A MEMBER. Thirty-nine. 


Mr. BRADY. Thirty-nine! There are some forty-four. 

Mr. CONGER. Was this soldier a general officer? 

Mr. BRADY. He left the service with the rank of major-general. 
Mr. CONGER. By brevet? 

Mr. BRADY. By brevet. 

Mr. CONGER. But he was only a lieutenant, as I understand. 

Mr. BRADY. No, sir; he wasa colonel in the regular Army and a 


meral in the volunteer service. 

Mr. CONGER. What was his rank as a volunteer? 

Mr. BRADY. A brigadier-general. And he was a colonel in the 
regular Army. The report of the committee, as presented bythe hon- 
orable gentleman in charge of this bill, presents all the facts in the case 
as strongly as it can possibly be done, and therefore I do not propose to 
detain the House by going over them. 

Mr. CONGER. Do I understand the gentleman to say that this 
man was only general by brevet ? 

Mr. BRADY. He was a colonel in the regular Army, but he was a 
brevet posure fee in the volunteer service. He rendered gallant 
and distingui service in the Army of the Potomac as a brevet brig- 
adier-general in the volunteer service. IIe gained as much distinction 
and rendered service equally as valuable as that of others in whose cases 
pensions were granted precisely as it is proposed to grant a pension in 
this case. Iseeno good reason why this case should be made an excep- 
tion to whatseems to have been the general course of precedents in this 

Nor do I see any good reason why the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. PRICE] should be adopted, nor why his reasons 
should prevail, except the one he offers in every case of this sort. And 
I trust I do not misrepresent the position of the honorable gentleman, 
that he strenuously objects to the granting of a pension of $50 in any 
one of these cases—not especially in this case, but in any case—becanse 
he. ohjects to the ting of any higher pension in any of these cases 
than that which is authorized by law, and which in this particular 
case would be $30 a month instead of $50, which the bill proposes to 

t. 

Now to recapitulate without going into all the facts of the case, which 
have been so fully presented, as I haye already stated, by the report of 
the committee, this is a case equal to any of those heretofore passed by 
Congress, embracing forty-odd precedents of similar character. I have 
in my possession a list of thirty-odd cases furnished to me by the Com- 
missioner of Pensions a few weeks ago. Since then Congress has added 
to the list until we have from forty to fifty cases similar to this, not 
one of which in my judgment is stronger or more entitled to consider- 
ation than the one now pending. 

Mr. PRICE. The gentleman does not properly state my position, 
although he has unconsciously erred, but itis this: Ido not care whether 
the pension be $30, $50, or $500; that is no object to me; I claim our 
revenues are not suflicient, and that we will never live long enough to 
pay properly the men who fought our battles and won our victories; 
the point I make is this, and I hope the gentleman will not have any 
reason to misstate it in the future, that there is no good reason why this 
House or this Congress should make any distinction between officers 
and privates in the granting of pensions for services during the war. 
It is not right, it is not just, it is not honest, and for one I do not wish 
to do a dishonest thing unless I get something for doing it. [Laugh- 
ter. 


Mr. BRADY. It may not be honest according to the opinion of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, but such is not the opinion of Congress, for 
it has granted precisely similar pensions in some forty or fifty cases 
which have already become precedents. 

Mr. PRICE. Do you wish to make another speech, or will you allow 
me to make my own? [Laughter and applause. ] 
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Mr. BRADY. I yield the floor, and the gentleman from Wisconsin 
will proceed. 

Mr. PRICE. Here we have precisely the same vicious argument over 
again and again on the part of this committee, and in every one of these 
vicious cases, so that whenever a man can find no other reason, no equity, 
no justice, no common sense in a proposition, he falls back upon the 
same assertion, that it ought to be done because they have done pre- 


cisely the same mean thing away back yonder. [Laughter.] I do not 
care anything about these precedents. No precedent can make what 
is wrong right. What I object to is nibs: in these special cases— 
that is, in the case of these oflicers—the pension shall be fixed at $50 a 
month, while in the case of John Smith, back of the hills, the pension 
is put down ‘‘subject to the rules and limitations of the pension laws.” 
I oppose this unjust distinction. I believe the law should fix the 
amount of the pension, and that in all cases where pensions are granted 
they should provide a pension in accordance with the provision of the 
law upon the statute-book. 

Now, sir, I am willing that this bill shall be reported to the House 
with the recommendation that it do pass, but upon the distinct under- 
standing that the vote shall be taken in the House when a quorum is 
present. I am not willing that this or any other bill changing exist- 
ing law should pass unless by a vote in a full House. 

Mr. BRADY. Let me inquire of the gentleman from Wisconsin why 
an officer of the Army in time of waror in time of peace receives greater 

y than a private soldier? 

Mr. PRICE. Because it is the custom and in accordance with busi- 
ness principles that we should pay for one kind of talent more than for 
another. 

Mr. BRADY. And that is just this case. 

Mr. PRICE. It is to be presumed this officer while serving in the 
Army went on horseback, while at the same time John Smith trooped 
after him on foot, the man on horseback of course receiving larger com- 
pensation than the man who served on foot. He had greater ability 
and of course received larger pay. 

Mr. LOVERING, It is the first time I ever heard of a man in the 
Navy riding a-horseback. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. PRICE. I was not aware nor am I yet that this is the case of a 
naval officer. Even if it were, I doubt whether three-fourths of those 
who are in the Navy could tell whether some of the men serving as 
officers were on foot or horseback. [Laughter and applause. ] 

I layitdownasa principle, Mr, Chairman, that the general law should 
provide exactly the pension which should be received in all these cases; 
and when a bill is passed here it should be provided that the pension 
should be in accordance with the rules and regulations of the general 
law. 

Mr. BRADY. Why does not the gentleman introduce a general bill? 

Mr. PRICE. I have introduced half a dozen common-sense bills and 
had them referred to this same committee, but so far I have not the 
least reason to believe any one of them will ever be reported back into 
this House. I have introduced a bill here, referred it to that commit- 
tee, that every man who served in the Union Army during the war 
should be pensioned—every one of them. But I do not see any indi- 
cation or disposition on the part of that committee to consider and act 
upon anything of the kind. But I will not occupy any more time. 
That is the position I occupy and would like to maintain it. 

Mr. SEYMOUR. Mr. Chairman, I trust the gentleman from Wis- 
consin will not insist upon the position which he takes in reference to 
this case. Iam certain he would not do so if he had read the whole 
report, and I am quite certain he has not read it in full, at least I so 
infer from the evidence furnished by his own remarks. Had he read it 
he would have seen that this is the very last case that should be used 
for the purpose of breaking the long line of precedents established by 
Congress in the granting of pensions such as this. I repeat, sir, the 
whole report was not read. I do not believe, if it had been read, that 
there is a man on this floor who would not assent that this is the last 
case that should be used for the purpose of making such an objection. 

I take it upon myself to say—for I had the honor to introduce this 
bill—that there is not a more meritorious case among the whole fifty or 
more cases that have heretofore passed Congress granting such relief. 
There is not one in the entire list that has a higher claim than this one. 
Why, sir, this man, now for more than thirty years, commencing in the 
Mexican war with meritorious and useful services for the Government, 
fairly gave his whole life, every hour of it, when his services were called 
for to the service of his country, taking part as he did in all the great 
and memorable military operations during that period. He leaves a 
widow who has a claim upon us greater than that of any of those who 
have heretofore been pensioned at this amount. 

I have said if the whole of this report had been read it would show 
that no stronger case could be presented than this. The report speaks 
of the long line of meritorious services in which this officer was engaged. 
It speaks of building bridges in times of exigency; but it does not tell 
you, Mr. Chairman, of the building of one of these bridges—I forget 
which—by this brave man, when instead of standing on the brink and 
directing how it should be done, being informed that it must be built 
with the greatest expedition for the safety of the Army, plunged into 
the cold water, and by the side of the workmen themselves lent his 


own assistance to the speedy work of its construction, not only conduct- 
ing the work and directing its operation, but actually helping by man- 
ual labor to build the bridge. 

I believe if it was not for that service which he rendered to his coun- 
try his widow would not be a widow to-day, applying here for that 
help which she is now compelled to ask this Government for, because 
she would still have been relying upon his own strong arm. I do not 
believe that any man can read this report without acknowledging the 
truth of this statement. 

Why it was only a week ago, my friend from Wisconsin then pres- 
ent, when precisely a similar case was before the House and he per- 
mitted that bill to pass and did not object or take the same position 
that he takes with reference to this; nor did he then require that that 
should go to the House to be voted upon when a quorum was present. 

That was a proposition to pay a $50 pension not as meritorious a case 
as this; and I beg him now not to take the most meritorious case of all 
and make this break in the line of precedents. I make this appeal be- 
cause I am satisfied there is no man present who would not come to the 
conclusion to which this committee came upon an examination of the 
report. I ask the gentleman therefore for the sake of consistency—per- 
mitting as he did a similar bill to pass a week ago—not to plant himself 
right in the path of this meritorious bill, but wait until a bill comesin 
against which his strictures may be properly applied. 

Mr. PRICE. What bill do you refer to? 

Mr. SEYMOUR. I refer to the bill against which you alone voted 
on the last Friday’s session—the bill granting a pension to Margaret B. 
Harwood. 

I do not know whether my friend from Wisconsin has been in the 
habit of ee these evening sessions or not. During the last ses- 
sion of the House I was here night after night, and I may be permitted 
to say that I have seen many of these bills pass, and in my opinion none 
of them were more meritorious than this. 

Mr. PERKINS. Does not the report in this case show as a matter 
of fact that this man reached the rank of brigadier-general of the vol- 
unteer service and the brevet rank of major-general ? 

Mr. SEYMOUR. Yes, sir; the report shows it. 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Chairman, I do not think itis right to make an 
exception in this case. I regret to differ with my friend from Connect- 
icut [Mr. SEYMOUR], whose judgment I so much esteem, but it has 
been the invariable rule of the House in matters of this kind to give 
to the widow of a colonel—and we have passed numbers of such bills— 
a colonel who fell upon the field of battle, who gave his life for his 
country, and that is more than this gentleman gave—I say it has been 
the custom to give to the widow of such colonel only $30 a month. 
Now, I do not think it is right, I do not think it is justice to these 
widows to make an exception of this kind, and give to this one a larger 
pension than we have given under the general law. It is only in some 
exceptional cases where a pension has given, and I have never ap- 
pore a single case where such pension has been granted at a rate 

igher than $30 a month to the widow of a major-general. This man 
was not a major-general, but by brevet only; and the custom has been 
to give to the widow of an officer above the rank of lientenant-colonel 
$30 a month. 

Mr. MATSON. That is the law. 

Mr. PETERS. And Ican not see why it is that an exception should 
be made here when we havea number of cases where colonels and lieu- 
tenant-colonels have fallen upon the field of battle and we give their 
widows but $30 a month. 

The long line of service rendered by this man to his country, while 
it is creditable to him, yet does not demand from this Government any 
more recognition than the services of the man who laid down his life 
for the country. This man, asI understand, was educated at West 
Point at the expense of the Government, and the Government gave 
him his position in the regular Army. And all that might be urged 
as a reason why this man is not entitled to any more consideration than 
the man who volunteered in the service of his country and fell on the 
field of battle, reaching only the rank of colonel. To the colonel’s 
widow we give only $30, and to give what is here proj to the 
widow of this brevet-general is doing an injustice and an injury to the 
widow of every colonel who fell on the field of battle. 

Mr. PRICE. I have been c with inconsistency by the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. SEYMOUR]. I will say I have sat here 
to-day with House bill No. 81 on my desk with an amendment pre- 
pared to strike out all after the word Navy,” in theseventh line, which 
takes off the sum of $50. I distinctly objected to that a week ago. 
That bill and three others were objected to by me, and by agreement 
were passed over, as I understood. The RECORD does not show that, 
but it shows that I objected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin and the gentleman from Connecticut that the bill referred to is 
on the Calendar as unfinished business and is still pending. 

Mr. PRICE. Then my objection was taken, and I am not inconsist- 
ent, though I may be wrong. But Idesire to test the sense of the com- 
mittee upon the proposition to amend by striking out the last clause of 
the bill, which indicates the amount to be paid. 

Mr. WOLFORD. I desire to say a few words in order to see if I can 
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not get my distinguished friend from Wisconsin [Mr. PRICE] to think 
right about this question. 

Mr. PRICE. You will not change the view I take. 

Mr. WOLFORD. I think I can. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
and the other gentleman over the way are evidently laboring under a 
mistake. This man, it is true, was acolonel in the regular Army; and 
I supposed everybody knew that a colonel of the regular Army was a 
general in the volunteer Army. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. Since when, and by what law? 

Mr. WOLFORD. By the law of the United States made during the 
war of the rebellion in its darkest days and acted on through the whole 
ofthe war. It has never been controverted until I heard it controverted 
to-night that a colonel in the regular Army has the rank of brigadier- 
general in the volunteer army. I wanttheattention of my friend from 
Wisconsin and of my friend over the way to this point. How did this 
officer come to bea brigadier-general? He was commissioned brigadier- 

eral—he was not a brevet-brigadier, but he was commissioned brig- 
adier-general for gallant and meritorious service upon the battlefield, 
because he had so marshaled his men; because he had so shown that 
great individual bravery and that great collective genius for marshal- 
ing men as to save the lives of an army; because he had under his con- 
trol the lives and characters and happiness of thousands of men. 

It was because he showed his extraordinary ability, because he showed 
that he was distinguished for his quickness of thought, that he was dis- 
tinguished for that aptitude for command which is the characteristic 
of our great men and displays the great man when the occasion offers. 
A thousand occasions might have offered to a man of inferior intellect 
and he never could have made himself distinguished like this gallant 


eral. 

For that distinguished service the country said and the President of 
the United States said he shall be a general, and he was commissioned 
as a general. Then again he went on showing his great mind, his great 
soul, his great heart, and led his hosts on to victory. He went on till 
he was brevetted a major-general. A higher mark can not be made than 
was made by this officer. It is true he did not have the commission of 
a major-general. But he received his brevet for gallantand brave and 
meritorious services, for the depth of mind and heart and soul that 
grasped the condition of the country and the condition of the Army, 
that took him into the front and the lead of the great fight to redeem 
this country and save the Union. And he did more than most men 
did for the salvation of the Union. 

I know my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Prier], when he comes to 
think of it, will not say for a moment that such services as these are to 
be put upon the common plane; that the humblest private can do the 
same thing. The private soldier might haye the mind and the heart 
and the soul of the general, but he had nothing to do but to take care 
of himself and obey orders. He had no responsibility. Whose life, 
whose honor were in the hands of the private save his own? But the 
general that commands has the life and honor and happiness of the 
whole army under his control. For that reason General Grant was a 
greater man than my friend from Wisconsin [laughter], however much 
he may talk about the common level of humanity. For that reason 
General Hancock was a greater man than the men who did not do the 
service he did; and the country has ized that fact. 

The world has recognized all along the line of human history that 
the man who does the most for his country is loved most by the coun- 
try. That is the order of God Almighty. 

He that does much will receive much in the great Day of Judgment. 
That appes to him that does most for his country, and who, sir—I 
take up the word of my distinguished friend who has preceded me—who 
ever did more for his country than this report shows was done by this 
officer? I do see some force in the position of men who sit back here 
and say, Although there is no law, we will make a law unto ourselves, 
and say that none but the widowsof general officers shall receive a pen- 
sion of $50a month;’’ but that is no reason for opposing this bill. Here 
is the widow of a general officer, an absolute brigadier-general and a 
brevet major-general, who did the duties of a major-general. 

Mr. PETERS. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. WOLFORD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PETERS. Where did this colonel serve? 

Mr. WOLFORD. Did you hear the report read? [Laughter.] Now, 
I do not want that report read again. Mr. Chairman, neither of these 
distinguished gentlemen who are opposing this bill listened to the re- 
port, and there, in a nutshell, is the secret of their opposition; neither 
of them has listened to the report, but they just come in here resolved 
that they will set up a rebellion in the camp of humanity. [Renewed 
laughter.] They come here prepared to say that what all the world 

as true is false, and that what all the world calls good is bad. 
I wish the gentlemen had time to read that report, for then there would 
be no need of my arguing this case. [Laughter.] I hope the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. PETERS] will read the report, and I hope he 
will postpone voting against this righteous bill until he has read it, 
because no man ever did more for his country than this officer. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I turn to my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. PRICE] 
and I want to talk to him kindly. [Laughter.] Iknow that he is not 
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going to the extreme of saying that he will call a quorum on us if we 
do not let him dictate to the whole Congress. Now, sir [addressing 
Mr. Price], I want to talk candidly and kindly to you for a minute. 
[Laughter.] You are in a minority in this Congress. If there is an- 
other man in this Congress or anywhere else that believes as you do 
about pensions all I have to say is, God help that man. [Renewed 
laughter.] Being in a minority, then, are you going to set yourself up 
here and say that the wisdom of ages that has come all along down the 
stream of time, the wisdom which declares there is adifference between 
the officer and the private—are you going to set yourself against that 
and say, If I can not control by my reasoning (and the gentleman is 
a powerful reasoner), if I can not control by my eloquence (and does 
not he rise to a great degree of eloquence when he has a mind to?), if I 
can not control by my reason or by my eloquence I will compel you to 
bow to my will by calling a quorum on you?’ [Great laughter. ] 

[Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, by attending these Fri- 
day evening sessions I certainly have learned a great deal about the 
great men of thiscountry. I did not know before that we had so many 
great men. [Laughter.] Every time any gentleman wants us to grant 
a big pension to a widow, we are told that her husband was the greatest 
man in the world, and my friend from Kentucky [Mr. WOLFORD] 
makes the same speech that he has made to-night in syay case where 
he wants a pension increased. In every case the lady’s husband was 
the biggest man living. 

Mr. WOLFORD. That is the sort I am for. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Then my friend from Missouri [ Mr. 
WARNER], who is not present at this moment, comes in and asks us to 
pension a widow out there at $24 a month because her husband was 
the gamest man on top of the earth. [Laughter.] And soit goes; every 
time T Sip an increase of pension for a widow they put it on the 
ground that her husband was a very great man. Now, the pension is 
not to the man; it is to the widow. 

Mr. BINGHAM. She is his natural heir. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Then if she is his heir let her take 
what property he has left, and do not ran your hand into the pocket 
of som else for her benefit, 

Mr. BINGHAM. He has left her an inheritance of courage and de- 
votion to duty, 

Mr, JOHNSTON, of Indiana, Thenshe ought to be rich upon it. 
Courage is not dollars and cents. 

Mr. BINGHAM. In such cases it ought to be requited with dollars 
and cents, 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Then, Mr. Chairman, if that be true, 
you must pick out one private here and another private there, and pen- 
sion the w of one at one rate and the widow of the other at another 
rate, because one was a man of more brains or a braver man than the 
other, though each did his duty. I understand the position of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. PRICE] to be this: That the widows of 
every class shall be treated alike; the widows of privates alike, the wid- 
ows ofcolonels alike, and the widows of generals alike, and that we shall 
not pick out a case here and there and make it ial. ThatI under- 
stand is the gentleman’s position, and he is right. That is the true 
theory, because, as the Chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
has well said, the pension goes to the widow for her support, not for 
the gallantry of her husband. You can single out isolated cases all 
over the land where the same kind of arguments would be good in fa- 
vor of ioning one widow at a higher rate than another. 

Mr. KERY. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to occupy the time 
of the House in needless discussion, because there are other cases on the 
Calendar that demand consideration. I desire to say, however, in an- 
swer to the remarks of the gentleman from Indiana Ar. JOHNSTON ] 
that my coll e [Mr. WARNER, of Missouri] is not here to-night 

Mr. JOHN! N, of Indiana. I understand that. 

Mr. DOCKERY. But I plead guilty for him to the fact that he did 
say Nat. M. Gwynne was one of the most gallant men in the Army. I 
will add that my colleague was justified in saying that, because the 
Congress of the United States had singled this man out for special rec- 
ognition on account of his gallantry. 

Mr. PRICE. The gentleman does not refer to the case now under con- 
sideration ? 

Mr. DOCKERY. No, sir; but to the case to which the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. JOHNSTON] has alluded. 

Now, I want to ask the gentleman in charge of this bill (because I 
am somewhat in doubt as to the proper action to be taken upon it) 
alr ti the report shows that this gentleman was a brigadier-gen- 
eral? 

Mr. HUTTON. It does. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I wish to ask also whether the law makes a dif- 
ference in the pensions paid to the widows of brigadier-generals and 
colonels? 

Several MEMBERS. It does not. 

A MEMBER. The general law makes no distinction. 

Mr. HUTTON. I do not know that the law makes any distinction 
as to pensions between the widows of colonels and those of brigadier- 
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generals. But this House has made a difference. I believe the general 
policy of the House has been to give to widows of brigadier-generals a 
pension of $50 a month. 

I wish to repeat what my friend from Connecticut [Mr. SEYMOUR] 
has just said, that no more meritorious case than this has been presented 
to this House. General Benham has a record that has not been equaled, 
so far as I know, by that of any other man for the number of years in 
which he was in the service or the faithfulness of that service—service 
both as a skillful engineer and as a brave soldier. Entering the service 
in 1837, his record is not surpassed by that of any other man of whom 
I have any knowledge. He died a poor man. His widow, who is to- 
day old and feeble and poor, comes here, and, in view of her husband’s 
long service, asks this House to give her a pension eon which she can 
live comfortably the remainder of her days. What is proposed in this 
case is only what has been done in the cases of other widows under like 
circumstances. I do not believe that it is necessary to argue this question 
a single moment. I believe that the record presented to this Commit- 
tee of the Whole is sufficient to secure favorable action on this bill. I 
hope the amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Is this widow drawing a pension 
now? 

Mr. HUTTON. Yes, sir. This bill is to increase the pension from 
$25 to $50. 

Mr. BRADY. I think my frend [Mr. Hurron] is mistaken on that 
point. Mrs. Benham, as I understand from her daughter, is not now 
drawing a pension. 

Mr. HUTTON. Then I am mistaken. : 

Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR. She is drawing a pension of $20 a month 
as the daughter of General McNeill. 

Mr. BINGHAM. But she is not drawing pension as the widow of 
General Benham. 

Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR. No, sir. 

Mr. BRADY. I know from her daughter that she is not drawing a 


pension. 
Mr. BINGHAM. Is not drawing a pensionas the widow of General 


Benham. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Will she draw two pensions if we pass 
this bill? 

Mr. BRADY. She can not draw two pensions. 

The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. PRICE, there 
were—yeas 5, nays 31. 

Mr. PRICE. I suggest to gentlemen here that they let this bill go 
to the House with a favorable recommendation and that it be voted upon 
by the House when there is a quorum present. I do not wish to see 
this bill unless it be by a quorum. 

The C. The from Wisconsin asks that this 
Senate bill may be laid aside to be reported to the House with a recom- 
mendation that it pass, but with the understanding that it shall not be 
taken up in the House to-night. 

Mr. BRADY. Would it not be proper that such an arrangement 
should be made in the House instead of in committee ? 

Mr. PRICE. We can make the understanding now. 

Mr. BRADY. Is it in order for the gentleman to make that motion? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that the 
bill may be laid aside with the understanding that it be reported favor- 
ably to the House, but that it be not taken up in the House to be voted 
upon to- t, but come up in the order of Friday’s business, 

Mr. LOVERING. What will bethe status of the bill when it comes 
before the House? There were some bills which went over last Friday 
night as unfinished business; and my supposition was that they would 
come up to-day at the regular session of the House as unfinished busi- 


ness. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that if when this bill is 
reached in regular order to-night the previous question be ordered upon 
it, and it then goes over, it will, as the Chair understands, come up as 


Mr. P. It can be laid aside with the understanding that in 
the House we order the previous question. 

Mr. DOCKERY. If the previous question be ordered, the bill will 
come up on Monday morning. 

Mr. WOLFORD. That is the ruling of the Speaker. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Les; I think the Speaker ruled that in such a case 
the bill would come up on the succeeding Monday morning. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the proposition of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin ? 

Mr. WOLFORD. Before determining whether I will object I want 
to make a parliamentary inquiry. If the bill goes to the House, is 
there to be, after the previous question, such debate allowed as the 

ies may agree on? Ido not want the bill to be voted on in the 
ouse without the House having an opportunity to understand what 
it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the rule fixes the limit 
of debate in such cases—fifteen minutes on each side. 

Mr. WOLFORD. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will again state the proposition of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 


that the Senate bill be laid aside with the recommendation that it pass, 
and with the understanding that after the previous question shall be 
ordered upon it in the House it shall go over as unfinished business. 
Is there objection ? 

Mr. MATSON. I would suggest a further agreement, that instead 
of coming up after the reading of the Journal on Monday next, it shall 
be disposed of on Friday after the reading of the Journal, 

Mr. BRADY. The understanding is that it is to come up as un- 
se business. 

. BINGHAM. Let me state, Mr. Chairman, that two weeks 
when the case of Mrs. Ellen Mitchell came before this House in its 
limited membership, it went over by unanimous consent, and the pre- 
sumption was it would go over to the Friday succeeding, but the 
Speaker, on examination of the rules, determined it could not be con- 
sidered on Friday. Therefore I came to the session of Friday a week 
ago and made the motion that the bill come up by unanimous consent 
immediately after the reading of the Journal on Monday morning. I 
presume it is the purpose of the gentlemen in the interest of the Ben- 
ham bill it should come before a fall House. Therefore I suggest, un- 
der the ruling of the Speaker one week ago when this motion was en- 
tertained on the Mrs. Mitchell bill, that it be agreed it shall come u: 
immediately after the reading of the Journal on Monday next. 
stated that evening, I ask unanimous consent, and trust the chairman 
of the Committee on Invalid Pensions will concede it, that the previous 
question may be considered as ordered on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill and also on its passage, and that it may go over for 
the present, which will throw it over until Monday next as unfinished 
business. The Speaker ruled on Monday morning that motion carried 
it into the House immediately after the reading of the Journal, allow- 
ing fifteen minutes of debate on each side on the assumption that no 
debate had previously been accorded to it. 

Mr. MATSON. It was that precedent to which I had reference. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair willstate tothe gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that was the statement of the Chair heretofore made, that if 
the previous question was ordered on the engrossment and third read- 
sas Po the bill it would go over as unfinished business. 

. MATSON. It would go over to the next day the House was in 
session when unfinished business was in order. Now, what I wish to 
say is this: That there has been complaint about ion bills consid- 
ered here in night sessions going over „ and inter- 
fering with the general business of the House. The sentiment seems 
to be that that class of business should be taken up on Friday instead 
of on Monday, and therefore I wish to te this further under- 

that this matter, as well as some others which have been 
over, should come up on Friday next, immediately after the ing of 
niyo. instead of on Monday next, to be disposed of in a full House 
at that time. 

Mr. WOLFORD. Would not the gentleman be willing to insert in 
the unanimous consent that when the bill itself came up on Friday 
next fifteen minutes of debate shall be allowed on each side? 

Mr. MATSON. That is provided for in the rules. 

Mr. WOLFORD. I think not, and therefore I would like to have 
that inserted as a part of the understanding. For one, I should like to 
have some explanation in reference to the provisions of this bill before 
called upon to vote upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will now state the request with the 
modification suggested by the gentleman from Indiana. The gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. PRICE] asks by unanimous consent this bill 
be laid aside with the understanding when reached in the House the 
previous question shall be considered as ordered, and that it shall be 
voted on after the reading of the Journal on Friday next in its regular 


order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. ‘The House will not recognize it on Friday next. 

A MEMBER. But the 8 will. 

Mr. BRADY. Friday has been set apart for the consideration of 
private bills. 

Mr. MATSON. I ask it shall be inserted as a part of the understand- 
ing that the bill shall be taken up next Friday immediately after the 
reading of the Journal. 

Mr. BRADY. Does that set aside the consideration of private bills 
on Friday? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection, and the Senate 
bill will be reported to the House with the recommendation that it do 
pass, and that the bill H. R. 229 be laid on the table. 


SURGEON ALFRED M. OWEN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4689) 
for the relief of the children of the late Surgeon Alfred M. Owen, and to 
increase their pensions. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be itenacted, &., That Alfred C. Owen, Christine Q. Owen, Kathleen D. B. 
Alfred 3 


spectively attain the age of twenty-one years; and the ofthe Interior be, 
and he ishereby, authorized and directed to place the names ofthe said Alfred C. 
Owen, Christine Q. Owen, Kathleen D. B. Owen, and Albert T. Owen on the 
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pension-roll at said rates, in lieu of the pensions now paid them. In pa: 


from the day of Surgeon Alfred M. Owen’s death to 2 Pine pas- 
sage of this act, the Secretary of the Interior is directed to deduct from 
amounts herein allowed the 8 5 already received by the said Alfred C. . 
Sear Q. Owen, Kathleen D, B, Owen, and Albert T, Owen, or their lawful 


The report (by Mr. Scorr) was read, as follows: 


The naval career of the deceased officer, which began in May, 1869, was one 
ofexceptional credit, and was made conspicuous by an eee Shady? sok run 
of duties by sea and land. From his entry into the service until 
was constantly employed, exercising ents of a very ‘high 


professional a! 
order, and that he dignified every 5 — him by the zeal, cou 


piang and intelligence displayed in its execution is the testimony of all w 


He was ‘always conscientious, earnest, skillful, kind, and 33 com- 
manding thereby the —— and confidence of the sick, and the respect and 
admiration of his 


In February, 1582, Se ee yard, Pensacola, and afew 
months later was cobai g the much-dread: a Bg fever. By his judicious 
sanitary provisions and personal force and 8 a cordon of 
environment which preserved the nayal snan —— the plague whieh devas- 


tated the neighboring city. At the hei when the physicians 
of Pensacola had been cut off by the ft 3 9 — bravely volunteered to go 
into the city to attend the afflicted. 

In the following summer (1883) he was d medical assistance, perform- 
ing the quadruple duty of surgeon of the navy- 5 — — 

tal, surgeon of the reservation, and quarantine officer lower bay. 

— return of the fever was looked for. Every officer who could be was 


to the sun 
et suffering 
‘or two da 
there Cc His faithful 
wife was untiring in her efforts at his bedside, and within a or so after his 

— wi with the same disease; at midnight of 29th she was 
buried by his side. 


aey left behind them four children, between the ages of three months and 
e AREE anak of WIA BAA MAAR OLIO RAO back tine JAVON 
e committee therefore recommend that the amounts named in the bill be 
allowed to the four children of the deceased. 

Mr. MATSON. I understand the proposition is to these 
children at $25 a month, and there being four of them the proposition 
would amount to giving $100 per month to the children of this sur- 
geon. This bill is a very ex one, and I think in order to 
shotten matters if should take the course of the one just disposed of. 
I ask by unanimous consent, therefore, it shall be allowed to go over 
with the same understanding. 

Mr. BRADY. Before that, to which I shall object, I desire to sub- 
mit another proposition, that in the absence of Mr. Scorr, who has re- 
ported this bill, I ask unanimons consent that it be passed over infor- 
mally, retaining its place on the Calendar. 

Mr. MATSON. Isuppose that Mr. Scorr will be present when it 
comes up if it goes over until Friday, and he can be heard in the House 
as well as at any other time in the committee if the bill is passed over. 

Mr. BRADY. Yes; but it has been a courtesy usually extended. 

Mr. MATSON. I have no objection whatever to that course if the 
gentleman prefers it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the bill will be passed over 
informally, retaining its place on the Calendar. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 


MARY HOWARD FARQUHAR. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1201) 
for the relief of Mary Howard Farquhar. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, d&c., That from and after the passage of this act the Seere! 
the Interior be, and he is 5 authorized and directed to place on the pension 
roll the name of Mary Howard 8 widow of the 
Lieut. Col. Francis V. Farquhar, ee Engineers, United States A eee oa 
daughter of Maj.Gen. AlpheusS. Williams, United States Volunteers, atthe rate 
of $50 per month, in lieu of the pension which she now receives. 

Mr. CONGER. Let the report be read. 

The report (by Mr. 5 is as follows: 

with 


5 report it 
ine the simie; report oub 
the word “ fifty ™ and insert the word “ forty.”’ 


In consideration of the long and faithful services of Major and Bvt. Lieut. 
Col. Francis M. Farquhar, and the necessities of his widow, Mary H. — — 
your committee believe thata of $40 per month is not excessive und 

the circumstances, and res; ully recommend that it be granted. 

Mr. PETERS. That bill, I think, Mr. Chairman, had better take 
the course of the others. 

Mr. MAYBURY. Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope that this bill will 
be reported favorably to the House. The report hardly does the case 
justice, and I say this withoutintending to reflect in the least upon the 
gentleman who made it; but the facts are simply these: Colonel Far- 
quhar died in the city of Detroit some four years ago, and it was a mat- 
ter of common notoriety that his death was hastened, if not caused di- 
rectly, fromthe effect of hardship suffered in the service. He died in 
the prime of his life, leaving a widew and two infant children. The 
report does not, as I have said, state the facts upon which the increase 
of pension is asked, namely, the early demise of Colonel Farquhar, which 
is chargeable directly to the hardships suffered in the service not only 
on the frontier and in the war of the rebellion, but afterward in the 
construction of a public work along the northern frontier, a work that 


stands to-day as a monument to his skill and faithfulness. An added 
inducement in the mind of the committee to make this report was the 
fact that Mrs. Farquhar was the daughter of the late General Alpheus 
S. Williams, a soldier of three wars, who commanded the Ninth Army 
Corps of the Army of the Potomac, and as gallant and faithful a sol- 
dier as ever drew a sword. 

I hope, therefore, that this House will not refuse this very small 
amount to Mrs. Farquhar to aid her in bringing up her little children. 

. MATSON. Mr. , if this was the only case of this kind 
3 | perhaps the House could act without doing injustice, but the difficulty 
is that all of these widows, at least a great many of them, think the, 
ought to have their pensions ; and it is a pretty tolerably my a 
proposition now tosay thatif you are going to enter upon this thing you 
will have to increase all of them. That is the sum and substance of it. 

Mrs. Farquhar is doubtless a most estimable lady; her husband, as 
well as her father, won distinction; beth were gallant and efficient of- 
ficers; but she gets exactly the same pension that the widows of other 
officers get whose husbands held similar positions. 

Mr. LAIRD. What command had he? 

Mr. MATSON. He was an engineer officer. 

Mr. LAIRD. Ofwhat rank? 

Mr. MATSON. The rank of major. 

This lady is now getting a pension of $25 a month, and cach of her 
children gets an allowance of $2 a month. 

Now, I have said so often to this House that I do not like to repeat 
it, but it seems to me to be necessary, that while the bills which were 

ssed here to increase the of the widows of general officers 

ve been allowed, not generally without much opposition, still I think 
that not only the members of the House but the country itself is be- 
ginning to get a little tired of even that. They are coming to the con- 
clusion that this thing is going a little too far. We had just as well 
face the fact now, ee ar dias seh this country are getting 
tired of high pensions; and why? use of the fact that there are 
oe of the widows of soldiers to-day who are getting no pension 
at 

Mr. PRICE. That is it. 

Mr. MATSON. That is the reason. It is not because they are dis- 
posed to be illiberal, but because one woman gets a pension of $50 a 
month, while many others get less than that and a great number of them 
get nothing at all. The e do not approve of these things; and the 
trouble about the matter is that so far as the House is concerned we will 
be bothered by all of them coming in and asking increases unless we put 
a stop to this system of legislating. There is no reason why there should 
be any exception. I do not see à single reason stated, nor have I heard 
one in the ingenious and able argument of the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Maypury]. The fact that the husband of this lady died young 
is cited; but the country got that much less service from him. The 
general proposition laid down in these cases has been heretofore that 
the man served a lifetime, or something of that kind; that he wore him- 
self out, But here the proposition is reversed, and we are told that he 
died in a very short time—died early in hisservice, that he did so little 
. for his widow. 

It only shows, Mr. Chairman, to What sort of resorts those who here 
advocate these unequal are driven in order to maintain them. 
I shall insist that this bill to take the same course that others 
have taken. 335 this reason, not only on the ground of 
the impolicy of unequal pensions, but in the interest of the 
business of this ime its Friday night sessions, because the House 
will not tolerate a departure from its well-established rules by the 
mere of men who may assemble here, if we go and widen this 
matter of granting pensions until a large number of persons shall come 
here pressing their claims and ing Congress with claims which 
ought not to be provided for by special act. 

Mr. DOCKERY. It is not my habit to interpose an objection to any 
proposition that meets the favor of a majority of any body assembled 
to consider spre measure. But I must object to carrying over these 
measures to the day sessions of Friday. The House has by special 
order set apart Friday evening to consider bills reported from the Com- 
mittee on Pensions and from the Committee on Invalid Pensions. The 
day session of Friday is set apart for the consideration of private bills 
of a different character and which are generally meritorious. 

Now, if we are to establish the rule that because one member objects 
we shall then by unanimous consent carry over these measures to the 
day session of Friday the result will be to deny justice to hundreds of 
claimants who are now asking relief at the hands of Congress and who 
are entitled to it. For my part I am willing to submit to the voice of 
those assembled here to transact this business, and if we can not do 
business in that way I hope some other method will be devised, because 
I shall certainly object to carrying over these measures to each succeed- 
ing Friday and occupying the Friday afternoon session with business 
which has been committed by a special order of the House to the ses- 
sions of Friday eve 

Mr. ERMENTROUT. I hope the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Dockery] will not insist on his objection. It seems to me it comes 
too late after the action of the committee on the Benham case. If 
there was to be any objection to this course of proceeding—and it is a 
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course of proceeding which has been sanctioned by the House hereto- 
fore—it should have been taken at its inception, and not now. 

The committee should not be called upon to make fish of one and 
flesh of another. This order has been made in the Benham case and 
in other similar eases in my recollection since I have been a member 
of this House; and I do not think it is becoming ‘for any member of 
the committee who has been present while such orders have been made 
to object now. I hope, therefore, while the gentleman from Missouri 
knows his own duty better than I can tell him—I hope on account of 
the high regard we all entertain for his character for consistency and 
desire to do what is right he will withdraw all objection to this bill 
taking the course which was indicated in the Benham case. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I believe I have a consistent record in regard to 
standing by the voice of the majority, and I do not think any one can 
charge me with re a exercise a one-man power. I am willing 
to abide by the voice of the majority, whether it be six, or twelve, or 
twenty-four. But I have protested, and I now renew the protest, 
against the habit of sending over these bills to our Friday afternoon 
sessions. I do not desire to in any objection to any pension. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. ERMENTROUT] has not been so 
often present perhaps as I have been at these Friday evening sessions, but 
my recollection is I have voted for every pension bill that has been offered 
to this House since I became a member of Con and I propose to 
continue to take the same course. I am not objecting to this bill on 
its merits. I simply desire it shall be considered now and passed. 

Mr. RANDALL. Is it not better to pass the bill by a full House 
than by a House with twenty-five or thirty members present? 

Mr. KERY. Ithinknot. However, if the gentlemen interested 
in this bill desire it I shall withdraw the objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unanimous 
consent that the bill under consideration may be laid aside and voted 
on in the House under the same order as Senate bill No. 348. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR. I t very much to interpose any objection 
to the consideration of these bills in a full House. But we have thou- 
sands of claimants whose business is set for consideration on Friday 
afternoons. This, I think, is the fourth bill which it has been pro- 
posed to-night to transfer to the Friday afternoon session. This pro- 
ceeding tends to destroy all action on all other kinds of claims. These 
bills, it is proposed, shall come up next Friday immediately after the 
reading of the Journal. I think that was the arrangement. Now, as 
far as making fish of one and fowl of another is concerned the 
committee did that in this Benham case. It is one of thirty or forty 
cases, and this distinction is made in regard to it. I shall certainly 
object in this case. 

The CHAIRMAN. TheChair understands the gentleman as object- 
ing to the request of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MATSON]. 

Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR, I shall have to do it, though I regret it. 

Mr. RANDALL. Then the reason which actuates the gentleman, 

as I understand it, is that he desires to give these other claims, these 
war Ko., a freer scope on Friday as against pensions. 
Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR. Thatisit. The agreement, if the gentle- 
man from Pe lyania will allow me to say so, was made before he 
caine into the Hall, so that these cases should be taken up on Friday 
afternoon immediately after the reading of the Journal. That was the 
order in the Benham case, and it is now desired that the like order 
should be made in succeeding cases. That was the order and the agree- 
ment made in the Benham case, and it was moved that a like orde: 
should be made in the succeeding cases. 

Mr. RANDALL. Agreat many of us here take more interest in these 
pension cases than in cotton claims or war claims, and I think there 
ought to be harmony between those who feel on the one side as you 
[Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR] do and on the other side as Ido. I do not think 
these pension cases interfere at all with the other business, as they are 
disposed of very rapidly. 

Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that Ishow my 
willingness to pass these pension cases by coming to these Friday night 
sessions which are set apart expressly for such cases. I attend all these 
sessions, and if other members were as ready to come here to discuss 
these questions as they are to discuss war claims and claims of other 
kinds we 23 make iter progress. I want to tave as mua] har- 
mony as possible. I want these bills passed. I wou ve voted for 
the Bonham bill with a great deal of pleasure. I do not know about 
these other bills, because I was not in the committee when they were 
considered; but, as my friend from Missouri [Mr. DocKERY] says, Iam 
willing to submit to the will of the majority, whether it be in a House 
of thirty or fifty or three hundred members. 

Mr. RANDALL. The difficulty in the Benham case was that the 
gentlemen here present, being a minority of the House, were not willing 
to take the responsibility of action upon that bill, and we ask only that 
the same be done in reference to this bill. 

A MEMBER. - There was a call for a quorum. 

Mr. ERMENTROUT. We are willing to abide by the action of the 
majority present, but the trouble is that those who are outvoted here 
are not willing to do that. 

The question was taken on the amendment striking out $50 and in- 
eerting ble; and it was agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question now is, Shall this bill as amended 
pres aude to be reported to the House with the recommendation that 
it do pass? 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I want the House distinctly to under- 
stand that if they pass this bill they are raising to $40 a month a pen- 
sion which we put at $25 a month, and which we ought to keep at that 
Tate. 

Mr. MATSON. The law fixes it at $25 a month. 

Mr. PRICE. This bill makes it $40 a month, which the law does not. 

Mr. WOLFORD. This bill will be a law if it 

Mr. PRICE. But the general law does not fix it at that rate. Now 
I could object, but I will not. I will put it to the House to say 
whether they will pass this bill to oblige certain most elegant gentle- 
men who are not often with us at these sessions, but are here to-night, 
to beg through a special bill. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, before a vote is taken I 
wish to protest against making this an exceptional case and giving this 
widow $40 a month, while the widows of other officers of the same 
rank who were killed in the war, or who have since died from injuries 
received in the service, are getting but $25, and other widows but $8 
or $12. Ample reasons have been given why this should not be done. 
The essence of injustice is that you single out one case from many and 
grant in that case special favors and pae 

No reason has been shown here to-night which in my judgment war- 
rants this exceptional action. This was an engineer officer who un- 
doubtedly performed faithful service and was amply paid for his service 
during his lifetime. Neither he nor his widow have any claim upon us 
more than thousands of other widows of officers of the same rank. 
There is injustice in a measure of this kind, and I do not believe 
it would go through a full House, or the House with a quorum; but 
gentlemen who have an interest in the hills that are placed on this 
Private Calendar to be considered at these evening sessions come here 
with their friends for the purpose of voting them through. If it were 
in order, I think it would be the duty of some member to move that 
every other widow of an officer of this rank should be placed on the pen- 
sion-roll at the same rate of pension as this bill gives to this widow. 

Mr. WOLFORD. Ifyou move it I will second it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. That would not be in order. 

Mr. WOLFORD. It would be right. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. We ought not to forget that somebod 
must pay these pensions, This Government has no fund out of whic 
it can be paid except as it collects the money from the people who 
first earn it. It has first to be earned by somebody; and when we re- 
member that the average earnings of the seventeen millions of men 
in this country who labor for a living is not over $30 per month, out 
of which they have to support themselves and rear and educate their 
families, we can appreciate the injustice of granting special pensions 
of this character. j 

Is there any more reason why this widow should be pensioned at $40 
amonth than the widows of other officers who were killed in the service? 
If there is any such reason, where is it? None has been given here 
to-night. As my friend from Indiana [Mr. Matson] has well said, to 

nt to a major’s widow living on one side of the street a pension of 
825 a month and to the widow of another officer of Iike rank living on 
the other side of the street a pension of $40 a month is manifestly un- 
just, and for one I shall vote against this bill. 

Mr. MAYBURY. Mr. Chairman, I hope the House will indulge me 
asingle moment. I shall not trespass long upon its time. 

It has been asked where is the reason for the exception in this case? 
The reason for the exception is in the fact that this lady is the widow 
of an officer who died in the service, for, as I haye already stated, his 
death was hastened and, indeed, caused by bis faithful discharge of 
duty in the Army. The reason for the exception is found also in the 
fact that she stands here as the dependent widowed daughter of a ma- 
jor-general of the Army of the United States. Ifshe stood here to- 
night not as the widow of Colonel Farquhar, but simply as the de- 
pendent daughter of General Wil what would be the rating of her 
pension? She would stand before this House to be rated as the daughter 
of a deceased major-general. What then would be the rating of her 
pension? There is the ground of the exception in this case. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. In that case she would not have 
any rating. 

Mr. MAYBURY. I ask what would be the rating before the House. 
I am not speaking of the ordinary 75 & under the law. I ask what 
would this House hold her entitled to, she occupying that position as 
wert e adeceased major-general? [Criesof ‘‘ Vote!“ 
Vote!“ 

The question being taken on agreeing to the motion to lay the bill 
aside to be reported to the House with a favorable recommendation, 
there were—ayes 15, noes 25. . 

So the motion was not agreed to. 

SARAH o. DRUMMOND. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (M. I. 2623) 
granting a pension to Sarah O. Drummond. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, C., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pensivn-roll, subject to the provisions and lim- 
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itations of the pension Jaws, the pene st Sarah O. Drummond, widow of John | of the pension laws; but the committee by. the amendment propose to 


mmond, a soldier of the war of 
The report (by Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania) is as follows: 
The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred House bfil 2623, beg leave 
to submit the following report: 
The claimant, Sarah O. Drummond, filed her claim in the Pension Office May 1, 
1879, as widow of John Drummond, and as there was not record and ve 
evidence of the service of John Drummond as a soldier in the war of 1812, the 


ess, 
And under all the facts and circumstances of the case the committee recom- 
mend the passage of the bill. 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


JAMES WATERS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5074) 
granting a pension to James Waters. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, & e., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to increase the pension of James Waters, formerly a member 
of Captain Weatherbye’s company of Pennsylvania militia, and who was in the 
military service in the war of 1812, to $25 per month, in lieu of the $8 per month 
he is now receiving under his pension certificate numbered 25506. 


The report (by Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania) is as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5074) increas- 
ing the pension to James Waters, submit the following report: 
‘he claim in this case is one of merit. The pensioner, James Waters, is about 
He draws . No. 25506, of $8 per month. 
In his letter, under oath, submitt 
“IT served in the war of 1812; I was born in the year 1797, in Philadelphia; 


nearly pension of $8 per 
served five years in the regular Army; I served six months in the Florida war 
as first lieutenant; I served in the Indian war in Oregon in 1847 as colonel; I 
am not able to do any work; I am badly crippled; will be ninety years old 
February 22, 1836.” 

The judge of the county states under oath that he has known Col. James 
Waters for twenty-five years; that for at least ten years last past he has been in 
failing health, and suffering the disabilities of extreme old age; feeble in body, 
almost entirely blind, hearing almost gone; is poor, and has no means of sup- 
port other than his small pension. 

The postmaster of his town states that the old veteran is poor; ye very poor, 
and suffering more than the usual amount of the infirmities of life, crippled in 
body, blind, or almost so, hearing impaired, in fact helpless, and that his pension 
of per month is entirely too small to furnish him the comforts of life, leaving 
him without attendance, medical or otherwise. 

Your committee see the force of the statement, and admit the necessity of an 
increase of the pension. They are therefore unanimously of the opinion that 
said pension should be increased to such asum as would give this aged and hon- 
orable veteran at least a comfortable support during the balance of his few re- 
maining days that he may have to linger on the shores of time, with vision gone, 
8 lost, hearing impaired, wai for the roll-call on the other side. Your 
committee recommend the passage of the bill. 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


ELIZABETH LEFFMAN. 


The next business on the Private Calender was the bill (H. R. 5706) 
granting a pension to Elizabeth Leffman. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension: roll. subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Elizabeth Leffman, widow of Lewis 
Leffinan, late an ordnance sergeant in the United States Army, to take effect 
from the passage of this act, 


The amendment reported by the committee was read, as follows: 


At the end of the bill add the words: 
And that she be paid a pension of $3) per month.“ 


The report (by Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania) is as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (II. R.5706) forthe 

relief of Elizabeth Leffman, beg leave to submit the following report: 

beth Leffman, for whom the pension is asked in this bill, is the widow of 
Lewis Leffman, deceased, who was an ordnance sergeant, United Army, 
who did active, t, and meritorious service in the Army of the United States 
for over forty years, at the end of which term he was placed on the re- 
tired-list by act of me yee and has since died. The committee would simply 
note the language of commander, Major De Russy, as follows: 

This old soldier is so erally known to the commanders of the Army that 
any indorsement con him seems superfluous, He has served long and 
7 ean pve: 3 zow or the 3 and all e of a veteran. 

e loves well upon his interviews with distingui military officers, most 
of whom, either dead or living, have expressed an interest in him,” 

o Hancock, in forwarding the papers, speaks of him as this deserving 
old so 

Your committee deem it a simple act of justice that the widow of—in the lan- 
guage of General Hancock—“‘this deserving old soldier,“ she being aged, in- 
ee eee, needy circumstances, being now about seventy-six years old, 

nsioned, 
e committee would further recommend that the bill be amended by add- 
ing to the end thereof "and that she be paid a pension of $30 per month.” 

And, as thus amended, your committee recommend that the bill be passed. 


Mr. WEBER. I desire to call attention to a clerical error in that 
report. The term of this man’s service should be stated as fifty-three 
years, instead of forty-three. Thisisa case unexampled in the history 
of our country. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. I believe this bill proposes simply to 
place this lady on the pension-roll under the provisions and limitations 


give her more than she asks. 

The question being taken on the amendment reported by the com- 
mittee, it was not agreed to; there being—ayes 12, noes 16. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is, Shall this bill be laid aside to 
be reported to the House with a recommendation that it pass? 

Mr. WEBER. I rise toa parliamentary guy: Upona motion to 
reconsider‘can the merits of this case be stated to the House? I think 
the amendment would not have been voted down if the case had been 
understood. I had supposed I would have an opportunity to explain 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman that the 
motion to reconsider is not in order in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. WEBER. Have I the right to state the merits of this case? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman to speak 
upon the bill if he so desires, or the gentleman can move an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WEBER. I move to amend so as to fix the rate of pension at 
$25 instead of $30, as proposed in the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 hoped that a simple statement of this ease would 
be sufficient to commend the measure to the favorable consideration of 
every member present. I was the more inclined to that belief when I 
heard the 5 from Indiana [Mr. MATSON ] say a few moments 
ago that if this were the only case he would not object. Idesire tosay 
this is the only case of its kind; it is unexampled in the history of the 
country. t Leffman served his country continuously for fifty- 
three years. e died about a year ago at the age of eighty-eight, leay- 
ing a widow now seventy-six years of age, who was dependent upon him. 
She is feeble and in needy circumstances. 

So meritorious were the services of Se: t Leffman considered that 
Congress in 1879 passed a bill placing him on the retired-list with full 
pay and allowances. I desire to briefly from the report made in 
that case. I will not read it all, but only a brief extract: 

We venture to affirm that there are but few soldiers in any army in the world 
of longer service and none with better record. The committee is glad to note 
the affectionate lan of his commander, ior De Russy, in his reference 
to Sergeant Leffman. It speaks well for both. or De Russy says: 

This old soldier is so generally known to the commanders of the Army that 
any indorsement concerning him seems superfluous. He has served long and 
most faithfully, illustrating few of the faults and all of the virtues of the veteran. 
He loves to dwell upon hisinterviews with distinguished military officers, most 
of whom, either dead or living, have expressed an interest in him.” 

aneri Rapes in forwarding the papers, speaks of him as “ this deserving 
2 No more graceful or merited tribute could be shown this veteran of more than 
sen ps century's service than to grant his petition and retire him on the full pay 


allowance of an ordnance-sergeant, and the committee report the accom- 
panying bill and recommend its passage. 


Sergeant Leffman was a character well known to the older Army of- 
ficers, and one to whom they paid as much deference and respect as 
though he bore stars on his shoulders, 

This isa pension to an enlisted man of fifty-three years’ service, which 
entitled him to equally as much recognition, or his widow, as though 
he had secured a star. It is not a dangerous precedent to establish, 
Mr. Chairman, because I presume no other case will come before Con- 
gress similar to this. We do not ask a pension because she is a widow 
of a sergeant of the Army, but because she is the widow of a soldier 
who served fifty-three years—a widow who shared with him through 
his whole military life the hardships incident to the service—not the 
case of a wife who lately married a soldier in order that she might en- 
joy the benefits of his service, but she has shared his trials during that 
long life of usefulness to the country. 

I am willing in this case this favor shall be granted; I am willing 
that in this case the door be widely opened, for it admits one witha 
claim unexampled in the annals of the nation, and because I believe we 
may safely inscribe over its portals ‘‘ Here may pass every widow who 
can furnish a record similar to this.“ 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The question recurred on Mr. WEBER’S amendment. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 23, noes 11. 

So the amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was laid 
aside to be reported to the House with the recommendation that it do 


pass. 
SAMUEL BAKER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5061) 
granting a pension to Samuel Baker. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, £c., That the pension of Samuel Baker, a soldier of the war of 


1812, be, and the same is hereby, increased to $20 per month, on account of 
wounds received in the line of duty while a volunteer in said war. 


The report (by Mr. BRADY) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (II. R. 5061) grant- 
a pension to Samuel Baker, submit the following report: 
uel Baker, of Jackson, Ohio, was mustered into the military service of the 
2282. VE sensed 0 
ity. as second sergeant in Captain Duren’s company, 2 
James Fenton's ent, and served through the Canada campaign, icipat- 
ing in all the battles of that campaign until Lundy’s Lane, where he was se- 
verely wounded, and soon after di: m the service. He is now eighty- 
eight years of age and in needy circumstances. 
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The committee after due consideration report the bill back to the House with 
amendment, and as amended recommend its passage. 
The amendment of the committee was read, as follows: 
Strike out the word twenty and insert twenty-five.” 


Mr. BRADY. I will state, Mr. Chairman, that this is a similar case 
to —— one just passed by the committee. 
JOHNSTON, of Indiana. I thought the gentleman from New 
Fook Laid tho A LE insted: 
Mr. WOLFORD. This is a soldier eighty-eight years old and 


The question recurred on the amendment of the committee. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 9, noes 18. 

Mr. BRADY. No quorum. [Criesof ‘‘Oh,no!’’] This committee 
passed a bill a few moments ago of the same character, granting $25 a 


month. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will appoint tellers if the point of 
order is insisted upon. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Do not dothat; make your fight insomeother way. 

The Chair inted as tellers Mr. Matson and Mr. Brapy. 

Mr. BRADY. I withdraw the point of no quorum. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House witli e ee 
mendation that it do pass. 

Mr. MATSON. I move that the committee rise. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Oh,no! Let us go on for ten minutes longer. 

Mr. MATSON. What have you got? (Laughter. ] 

The motion to rise was disagreed to. 


SAMUEL C. FISHER. . 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3321) 
for the relief of Samuel C. Fisher. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, C., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereb: 
zed on the to the — 


— eee © Fisher, rmerly a 
hundred and six 


member pany H, One teenth Regiment Indiana State 


Infantry Volunteers. 
Mr. McCOMAS. Let the report be read. 


The report (by Mr. MATSON) was read, as follows: 
The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom r 
3321) for the relief of Samuel C. Fisher, submitted the follo 
Claimant was of Company H, One hund: and — ment 
Indiana Volunteers, and was m. in the service August 17, 1863, and hon- 
H filed his 
e 


nsion July 28, 1879, that at Tazewell, 
Tenn., on the of January, 5. IA wh Rie serving on detached duty as post com” 
missary, the Union forces were by the confederates 

pe g the teams; a pannos his horse 

for everybody ing afer their own interests Claimant was not at an 

time with his Sanat r the incurrence of the injury or in ht | hospital, 
His claim was because of no record or satisfactory proof 


on file in the Department shows that Thomas 
„ hbors of claimant 


rre F. Buckles testifes that claimant was grager enua fr — 

„ and he was his orderly. That some time in latter 

the ihe Union forces were by the rebels one morning bel before — — 

a — took place. Affiant saw claimant — y after when he was 
lim Claimant's horse was shod with heavy 


Thomas D. Odle that saw claimant immediately after the war, upon 
his return from the service in the g of 1864, when he complained of his foot 
and leg hurting him; — eee e, and has ever since; t has been 


unable to perform manual labor. 
Lincoln testifies that when claimant was mustered out he was badly 
crippled and has been ever since, and can not do manual labor. 

r. O, D. Benson testifies to being acquainted with claimant twelve years; 
that he has received a fracture of the second and third metatarsus bones of right 
foot and most of the phalanges of same foot, causing anchylosis of the meta- 
tarso, phalan articulation, and atrophy of the muscles of the foot. The in- 
jury renders claimant unable to perform manual labor. 

Dr. De Hart testifies that he has known claimant eight years; he is disabled, 


. Ross 

Several neighbors of claimant these 

8 the injury since the war and his inability to perform manual 
r, 

Special examination condueted at claimant's home in June, 1884, shows con- 
—— a of opinion as to when claimant incurred the injury for which 

a pension. 

Your — — ha ve carefully examined all the evidence bearing on the case 
and believe the injury was con in the service and in the line of duty, as 
claimant aegse He is an old man, broken in 8 and unable to support 
his family. We therefore recommend the passage of the bill. 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


JESSE H. GAINES. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5234) 
granting a pension to Jesse H. Gaines. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, G., That the of the Interior be, and he is here se 
thorized and instructed to place on pension-roll, subject to the pro 
F Inte first heu. 


tenant of Company G, Second Regiment Michigan Volunteers, 
The report (by Mr. Marsox) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
5234) granting a pension to Jesse H. Gaines, have had the same under consider- 
ation, and beg leave to submit the following ro Ses 
Gaines enlisted May 25, 1861, in Com A ee i, Second Michigan Volunteers; 
re-enlisted as a veteran December ured in action before Peters- 
burg, Va., July 30, 1864, and conch dp a Toner of war until April, 1865. 5 
mustered as first lientenant one do! 2, 1865, and honorably discharged July 18, 
On December 15, 1876, he filed an application for pension on account ot die. dis- 
ease of heart and kidneys. In support of his claim he filed a number of afi 
vits, to someof which reference should be made. 
Capt. George Cook testifies to claimant’s soundness up to date of capture, and 
to his poor health upon return from rebel prison. 
Comrade Philip Schneider testifies that he met claimant in rebel prison at 
Danville, Va., in February, 1865, who then looked yaar and that he con- 
tinued in ve poor health ealth during the remainder of his service. 
Mrs. Melinda’ Burt that she was uainted with the claimant for 
years before his ealistment; that he came to house immediately after his 


release from re hel prison, at which time he looked so emaciated and was in such 
poor health that she could hardi; 
James Oliver that he met tin the fall of 1965, at which time he 


bor. 
Claimant received no medical treatment while in the service, hence there is 
the disabili Whi 


treated by Dr. Badger immediately after discharge is shown, however, by the 
— of William J. Oliver, a ——— of excellent reputation, who states 
that he was informed by said doctor that claimant then suffered from disease of 


heart, 

The evidence not being deemed eee 4 the Pension Office to eee 
favorable action in Pango oy it was placed in the hands of a special examiner. 
The testimony taken during the examination is of the highest character. The 
claimant as well as meya piyas i aaps youd excellent E PEPR EENE 

— testimony doubt that 9 was a sound man 
rison his ‘health, 
medical attend- 


seriously im wees r aae be on 
asec thas GIAO heart — hes shortly thereafter, and that he has been 
a constant sufferer m ever since. 

3 — 8 Deer e ec 
claim, it was pon ground that there is no record, med or 
dence of the origin of service and line 

of duty, or medical or lence of their existence at d 
or prior to 1867. Much stress is Jaid by the Pe Office upon claimant’s ad- 
mission that he did not know until probably a year after d that he was 
f heart. hy this frank statement on part of the 


suffering from disease oi 

claimant should prejudice conte seo nar gg when itis well known that 

pod etary gosh of heart. the disease from he is suffering, is slow of develop- 

ve ee re years without its = peer tn aa Main “ret wn 
uences 


g felt, your committee are unable 
The — year and meritorious service of this gallant 88 followed by long con- 
n rebel 


t of in the consideration of —— 


in the and report 
order that he may receive the pensi is 
contracted while in the military service of the United States. 


There no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to tlfe 
House with recommendation that it do pass. 
ROBERT E. STEPHENS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5525) 
granting a pension to Robert E. Stephens. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


thorized and directed to place on the 


the pension laws, the of Robert E. Stephens, late of a anat. K, Seventy- 
first nt Indiana Volunteers (afterward 8 iana Cavalry), at the 

rate of $36 per month, in of $24 per month heretofore allo him, as — 
fed in pension. 79. 


The report (by Mr. Mason) is as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. E. 
5525) ne an increase of pension to Robert E. Stephens, submit the follow- 


in: 
Robert 25 Stephens was a member of Company K, Seventy-first Indiana Vol- 
ae (afterward Sixth Indiana Cavalry), and — ‘mustered into service Jaly 


24, 1862, and on May 25, 1865, on of disability for 
fracture of ight ius and —.— also loss of right index fin amputation, 
received in the service and in the line of duty,and for w he is now receiv- 


a pension for total third-grade disability. 

n April, 1865, claimant filed his — for increase, alleging chronie di- 
arrhes and mucous enteritis of the entire colon, and 1 accumulation of the 
colon, the results of sickness contracted in the line of duty. The records of the 
War Department disclose that claimant was in hospital at Lexington, Ky., from 
> tember 15 to September 29,1863, for remittent fever,and from there was 

ered to Convalescent Camp, Nelson, Ky., where he contracted chronic di- 
which he has never 3 He 
jed to give up 

aboen the 


in; 


1886. 
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others, who gave him treatment without much relief. His symptoms were dis- 
tress of the stomach, pains in route of 8 bowels sometimes — — sometimes 
constipated, and great nervous depression; also soreness, distention, and uneasi- 
— meg parts of the bowels. Diagonsis, chronicenteritis. He isstill suffer- 
ing from these symptoms.“ 
Dr. Clark Leavitt. a reputable physician of twenty-five years’ standing, testi- 


fles: 

Was well acquainted with claimant since the war, — a close obsever of his 
health, and treated him continually for fifteen years since 1865, and that his 
health Was bad. He suffered from derangement of the ieee and stomach. I 
treated hisailmentstimeaftertime. These inconveniences and pains have been 
at times very severe, and there is little hope that he will recover from them.” 

Joseph B. Cheadele testifies: 

Was a member of Company K, — 2 Indiana Volunteers (afterward 


Sixth Indiana Ca „ and was intimately acquainted with claimant, and was 
his bunk-mate. He further declares ptember 


exposure incident to the service and 
tracted tracted phrwais diarrhea; that he continued to be affii 
disease until discharged, “and since then to the ‘disabled time; that he is nowand 
has been fox posia a payak wreck, totall bled from ‘performing labor of 
e knew from hisown ledge claimant had to decline 
an excellent business offer more se 8 account of his physical 
afflictions. I was acquainted with Sin y prior to the war, and knew him to bea 
physically sound and healthy man.” 

The board of examining surgeons on May 2, 1835, report existence of disabili- 

ties alleged in hisdeclaration for increase, and rate them at one-half total. 
Your committee are of the opinion that the disabilities alleged were con- 
tracted in the service and in the line of duty, and fore re the bill favor- 
able with the following amendment: Strike out the words y-six” and in- 
sert the words “twenty-eight,” and we recommend the bill, so amended, do 


The amendment of the committee was agreed to; and the bill as 
amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


JOHN E. CRAVENS. 


The next business on the PrivateCalendar was the bill (H. R. 3308) 
to increase the pension of John R. Cravens. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be pr greece an 2 — That the eee Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to increase the pension of John R. Cravens, who now holds 
pension certificate numbered 170713, to $30 per month, in lieu of the pension 
now received by him. 


The report (by Mr. MarTson) was read, as follows. 
The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
3308) to increase the pension of John R. Cravens, having considered the same, 


as follows: 
claimant, the late Lieut, Jose: 


Com y G. Ninety-fourth Illinois Voluni 
22, and filed application for pension 
hernia, incurred May, 1863, 

sion on a total rating fi 
e for aiy = 


ed an a appl necease ra Hoss of sigh for 


Taly 
latter ap; plication was rejected by the Pension Office, on the that 
5 was probably the result of causes existing p rior to entering 


5 this case are very voluminous, the case having 
been subjected to three or four special 
From e evidence now on file in this case the following facts appear to be 


Tre claimant cont os of sight prior 
mant was entirely free from he or loss of to 
enlistment, and that he has suffered continu —— wer aes pir , neuralgia, 

t since statements the 


First E.F 5 lor, Leroy W. Parks, L. 
e acoby, ls. D. Taylor, 
A, Pik William G C. Pike, Chaney Howa: rd, Daniel Rowland, James M. Harly, 
W. C. L. Moore, swear that they were person- 
ally and well seat otter with claimant 8 at atthe time of his — 
eee was entirely free from neuralgia, hernia, impaired vision, and ver- 
t 


r. A. F. Cummings, a physician of lence and excellent standin, 
testifies that he ga known claimant and was his father’s ily 
cian from time claimant was fourteen years old. in! 

$ quaes with him, and about a year of the 3 was a medical student 2 — 5 

office. I never knew or heard of his ae ee with new defective 
Moms or vertigo — 5 to his — — ut . know he 

y since his return from the 
L. N. k testifies that 


time 
entirely free pes hernia, 5 , neuralgia, or impaired — 2 and 


prior to and at the time of his enlistment, and that he personally knows claim- 
ant was a vigorous and sound man at the time of his enlistment, and that he 
personally knows J. R. Cravens to aa received a sunstroke in the trenches 
while in line of duty at the siege of Vicksburg, about July 1, 1863, and that 
imant, from result of the same, Senne became very much enfeebled 
and disabled and his discharge finall iy pocsma necessary as a result of said dis- 
ability. (This witness's standing and service are verified by the Adjutant-Gen- 


) 

Lieutenant-Colonel Laughlin, a physician before the war, and now 
secre of the board of United peek anie aye ars at me 
III., es that he examined claimant Maapin in July, 1863, and ound 
claimant suffering from the effects of sunstroke, and that claimant afterward 
became very much enfeebled and debilitated from effects of the same; that he 

FTT 
men urgeon es e was su "s 
T Regim rge rgeon 


ering from the same; and claimant . July 
1, 1863, and was examined by Dr. Laughlin, an accomplished physician and sur- 


geon, who pronounced him suffering from a severe heat ( 
which claimant T...... O regs ati debilitated, resulting in claimant's 
as being unfit for military servi 
Claimant testifies that he was at the time of his 8 and d 
and that for and hesin consul discharge he travel ia 
the h o, in consultation with physicians he 
met during his travels, treated himse 


lin also swears that he —.— claimant e 1868 to 1878, 
Biere 1 that period he was frequently called to e 
him sufferin, m an affection of the optic nerve and thickening of the cornea, 
which y impaired his vision. C ant was also suffering from neuralgia 
and vertigo, a result of sunstroke received at Vicksburg, July, 1963. 

Dr. also swears to the same state of facts. 

Dr. J. T. Jones, late assistant surgeon of the One hundred and thirty-second 
Indiana Volunteers, testifies that he has known claimant intimately since 1880, 
and that he has examined him frequently during this period and found him 
suffering continuously from neuralgia in the head and shoulders and also affect- 
ing meninges of the brain his vision, and vertigo, a result of a morbid condition of 
the the brain and 3 portion of the spinal chord. as a sequel of 
acoup de soleil. an tha: y is now continuous, 

The board of aieia 9 Olney, III., examined claimant June 14, 
1880. namely: Height. 5 feet weight, 121 pounds; age, 50; pulse, 136; 
respiration, 24; find claimant suffering from neuralgia, inguinal hernia, ver- 
tigo, and defective vision. His condition is such as to render him entirely unfit 
for manual labor. 

The board of United States agence lis, Ind., exam- 
‘ht, 120; age, 53; 
tp fd right, inguinal hernia. 
nd his disability as described 


—.— They find the anna abe as above described to peit w him to a third-grade 
Aller a critical examination of the evidence submitted in this oaae goar com- 
mittee, — consideration of the clear and incontrovertible evidence of highest ` 
and from his fellow-officers, showing that claimant was en- 

disabilities from which he is now 88 and that 


abi 
with 

Strike out the hereof 
“twenty-four ty-four;' ? and also strike out the word“ John,” in 1 — 4, and instead in- 
sert Joseph; and that the title be amended accordingly. 


The amendment of the committee was agreed to; and the bill as 
amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

- ALMIRA RUSSELL HANCOCK. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 5841) 
ing a pension to Almira Russell , widow of Winfield Scott 
late a major-general in the United States Army. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


gpa ome eee eee Interior be, and he is hereby, author- 

ized and to place on the pension-roll of the United States the name of 

Almira Russell Lenten g back ia of Winfield Scott Hancock, late a major-gen- 

dent en Ay se gos ip AINT ag Ayr deed sed $2,000 per annum, 

peta ee lp s rece fre passage of this act, and subject to all the pro- 
and limitations of the pension laws. 


The report (by Mr. Sworz) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5841) 
fa consideration, respectfully submi Hancock, . 
2 1 submit the following cre ms 
ustrious actor in the critical hours and dark days 
this country. It will never be dtapuled 
of great and memorable occasions with a 
self-consecration and with a matchless soldiership that was fruitfu ot 
good fortune to his country. Recorded results of General 
serving the Union adorn our mili 
on the earlier 5 he figured, his record at Gettysburg and 
in: the desperate struggle: the Wilderness is an imperishable and priceless re- 
embrance, in the institutions of his country, he defended them with 
—— zeal and at the cost of his blood. On great efields, where valor met 
valor, and where decisive results of war occurred, Hancock was often an emi- 


nent re. There should be no scant gratitude toa soldier who lives in the an- 
nals of war for the Union among its most 5 characters. 
blessing death was a source of universal public grief, as his life had been a public 


It was followed by quick testimonials in his honor throughout the 

form of and official demonstration attested appreciation 
oz a 3 defender of the ublio. ies whom he overcame in battle 
are his eulogists incompany with the men he led against them. 

Ife has passed into history without challenge of his honor and his success, 
where honor and success can be lies of soldiers. Belon if there be flaw in 
either. Soldiers are j and critics of soldiers. 
diers 's career is already of final record. Of military success he left 
abundant memorials. Of his magnanimity Americans he defeated in war are 
cheerful witnesses. 

His services were all that could be demanded of patriotic endeavor and devo- 
tion. Asa type of American otism General Hancock will live in the his- 
pens of = 5 and in the hearts of his countrymen regardless of sectional 

y div 
ve in war, “tender and true“ in peace, his sympathies and active benev- 
olence were to the last days of his life freely and almost lavishly ex aoma = 
8 his sick and suffering comrades, their Teon and their orp 

ppeal from them ever fell upon his unlistenin The very last effort of he 
life was the 7 of a letter, which he pore strength to sign, making a 
Far ti Stanton boca Paaa widow of a deceased officer. 

3 this report are papers which are official statements of Gen- 
Bat cock’s services to his country; services which his countrymen recog- 
auen as the sufficient and at cry Sa plea for what General Hancock would haye 


ished Congress to do for his 
S ho waste of tbe tarvi tn whieh: Genoa 8 en peed rnin 


stant reo jee his made 
the farther tax upon h 3 by 3 eee enero 


e 
on x a 
not rrp ca an committee can rid than to quote from the report of 

Committee on Pensions of the Forty-eighth Congress, which report 


thé Army of the United States, have just been received. 
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was ably drawn up by Mr. CULLOM on the bill granting an increase of pension 
to the widow of General George H. Thomas. This report concludes as follows: 

“Although a pension of this amount has only been granted by Congress in one 
instance, in the case of the widow of Admiral Farragut, ex ing the larger 
pensions to the widows of deceased Presidents, the committee believe that the 
widow of George H. Thomas should receive the greatest possible consideration 
atthe hands of Congress, and that the unusual and exceptional allowance pro- 
posed in- her case is a fitting and very appropriate recognition of the nation’s in- 
debtedness to her most distinguished husband.” 

Your committee agree fully with the foregoing sentiments, and considering 
this one of the exceptional cases in which it becomes their duty to recommend 
n departure from ordinary ent and policy, they heartily and unanimously 
recommend the passage of the bill. 


A. 


Wan DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE. 
Washington, February 25, 1866. 

Statement of the military service of Winfield S. Hancock, late of the United 
States Army, compiled from the records of this office: 

He was a cadet at the United States Military Academy from July 1, 1540, to 
July 1, 1844, when he was graduated and appointed brevet second lieutenant, 
Sixth Infantry; was promoted second lieutenant, June 18, 1846 (regimental 
quartermaster June 30, 1848, to October 1, 1849, and regimental adjutant October 
1, 1849, to November 7, 1855), and first lieutenant January 27, 1353; appointed 
captain and assistant quartermaster November 7, 1855; promoted major and 
quartermaster November 30, 1863; appointed bri States 
Army August 12, 1864, for gallant and distinguished services in the battles of 
the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, and Cold Harbor, and in all the operations of the 
Army in Virginia, under Lieutenant-General Grant,” major-general July 26, 


dier-general Unite 


1866, 
He was appointed brigadier-general United States Volunteers September 23, 
1861, and geen November 29, 1862, and vacated his commission in the 


volunteer service July 26, 1856. 

He received the brevet of first lieutenant United States Army August 20, 1847, 
“for gallant and meritorious conduct in the battles of Contreras and Churubusco, 
Mexico,” and of major-general United States Army, March 13, 1865, *‘ for gallant 
and meritorious services in the battle of Spottsylvania, Va.” 

The Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in 
Co assembled, resolved (joint resolution approved April 21, 1866), that 
in addition to the thanks heretofore voted by joint resolution, approved Janu- 
ary 28, 1864,to * * * and the officersand soldiers of the Army of the Potomac 
for the skill and heroic valor which, at Gettysburg, repulsed, defeated, and 
drove back, broken and er the veteran army of the rebellion, the grati- 
tude of the American people and the thanks of their representatives in Con- 
gress are likewise due, and are hereby tendered, to Maj. Gen. Winfield S. Han- 
cock, for his gallant, meritorious, and conspicuous share in that great and 
decisive victory.” ; 

He joined his regiment October 13, 1844, and served therewith in the Indian 
Territory to April, 1817; on recruiting service to July, 1847; en route to and with 
regiment in the war with Mexico to July, 1848; at Jefferson Barracks, Mo., to 
September, 1848, and Fort Crawford, Wis., to April 30, 1849; on leave to Septem- 
ber 23,1849; with ment at Saint Louis and Jefferson Barracks, Mo. (on leave 
August 2 to September 2,1851, and July 19 to September 19, 1853), to November 
15, 128. when he accepted appointment as ca) nand assistant quartermaster, 
United States Army, and was ordered on 50 Florida, where he served in 
the cam against the Seminole Indians to Au; 1857; at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans., to October, 1858, with the Army in Ui and en route to and in Cal- 
ifornia to August 21, 1861, when he left for Washington, D.C. He commanded a 
brigade in Smith's division, Army of the otoman, on September 27, 1861, to 
March 14, 1862; the first brigade, second division, Fourth Army Corps, to May 
18, 1862; the first brigade, second division, Sixth Corps, to September, 17, 1862; 
the first division, Second Corps, to May 21, 1863, and from June 1 to 8, ; the 
Second Corps from May 22 to 31, and June 9 to July 4, 1863, when, having re- 
ceived a gunshot wound of the thigh in the battle of Gettysburg, Pa., ts he 

his conimand and was absent on account of wound until December 


, D. O., to 865, 

corps, the Middle Military Division to July 17,1865, and the Middle Department 
82 9, 1866; commanding the Department of the Missouri to 1 11. 
be or th rt of inquiry i: 8 
March 31, 1 to March 19,1869; member of the court of inquiry in the case oi 
General U May 15, 1860; commanding the Department of Dakota from May 
17, 1869 (president of a board to examine officers unfit for the proper 


October 
tlanti d Department of the East to February 9, 1886, when he died. 
E geval 53.8 KELTON, 
Acting Adjutant-General. 


B. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 9, 1886—4 p. m. 

To heads of Departments: 

Tidings of the death of Winfield Scott Hancock, the senior major-general of 
A patriotic and valiant 
defender of his country; an able and heroic soldier; a spotless and accom- 

lished gentleman, crowned alike with laurels of military renown, and the 

ighest tribute of his fellow-countrymen to his worth as a citizen, he has gone 
to his reward, 

It is fitting that sray mark of public respect should be paid to his memory. 
Therefore it is now ordered by the President that the national flag be displayed 
at half-mast upon all the buildings of the Executive Departments in this city 
until after his funeral shall have taken place, 

DANIEL 8. LAMONT, 


Private Secretary. 
[General Orders No. 8.] 
TIBADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE. 
Washington, February 10, 1886. 
The following order has been received from the War Department: 
War DEPARTMENT, Washington, D. C., February 9, 1886. 


With profound sorrow the Secret of War announces to the Army that 
Maj. Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock died to-day at Governor's Island, in the har- 
bor of New York. 


Infantry. After a short service in the Indian Territory he — manip his 
regiment to Mexico and took part in the brief but brilliant campaign which 
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ended in the capture of the Mexican capital. He won a brevet for gallant and 
meritorious services at Contreras and Churubusco, where he displayed those 
splendid qualities which, later and in a wider 8 his name among the 
great soldiers of our Army. On his return from Mexico he served against the 
Seminole Indians, and was engaged in quelling the disturbances in Kansas and 
Utah. Upon the breaking out of the war of the rebellion he was appointed 


or-general of volunteers. His eminent 
services as commander of the Second Army Corps are ly connected 
with the eventful career of the Army of the Potomac. 

A soldier without fear, a citizen without reproach,a patriot without guile, he 
will ever be a noble and impressive figure in our history; and his countrymen 
will always recall with pride and pleasure his heroic and inspiring conduct 
during those last memorable hours on the field of ysburg. For his mer- 
itorious and conspicuous share in that great and decisive victory he has received 
the gratitude of the American ple and the thanks of Congress. i 

The flag will be placed at -staff at all military posts and stations, thirteen 
minute-guns will fired on the day after the receipt of this order, and the 
usual of mourning will be worn for thirty days. 

WM, C. ENDICOTT. 


brigadier-general, and soon after 


Secretary of War. 
By command of Lieutenant-General Sheridan : 
R. C. DRUM, 
Adjutant-General. 
Oficial: 
J. C. KELTON, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, 


Mr. MATSON. Mr. Chairman, thereare two cases, I think, or possibly 
three precedents, similar to this one—the case of the widow of Admiral 
Farragut and also of the widow of General George H. Thomas being of 
this same character. The last case to which I have referred was passed 
by the last House, and in a full House. I think this case should be 
passed in that way also. It had better take that course. It is very 
extraordinary and out of the ordinary field of business of our Friday 
evening sessions, I believe the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BINGHAM ] who champions the bill now presented, the friend of General 
Hancock, will consent to that course being taken. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, permit me to say that I hope the 
gentleman from Indiana will make no objection in the present case; for 
I believe it can be passed, and ought to pass, without an objection in 
the House to-night. The precedent is so well established in the case 
of Mrs. Admiral Farragut, to which he has referred, as well as in the 
case of Mrs. George H. Thomas, wherein the services of these officers, 
the distinguished soldier and sailor, are almost equally commensurate, 
that the House of Representatives, in its full session at the last Con- 
gress, placed itself positively on record that, when services were so 
marked and distinguished as in the case of General Hancock, there can 
be no demurrer or question about passing this bill. There certainly can 
be no objection where the record of such services as were rendered by 
the distinguished General Hancock is made up. Therefore, I say I 
trust and believe we will have no objection to the consideration of the 
bill now, and without the necessity of formally referring it to the House 
in full session. 

It is a proposition which I believe commends itself to the judgment 
of the representatives of the people, and I am convinced that it will com- 
mend itself to the heart and sympathy and the 
this House, but of the whole American people. I trust, therefore, the 
gentleman will not press his 3 but will allow the bill to pass, 
as Mrs. General Thomas's bill has been indorsed by a full House, as Mrs. 
Farragut’s has been so indorsed, and that no exception will be made in 
this case where the services of General Hancock were so pre-eminent. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Pennsylvania is a 
little too sanguine in his anticipations; and while it is an unfortunate 
fact that both of the bills referred to by him have been indorsed by 
both Houses of Congress, itis equally apparent that they have not been 
indorsed by the people of this country, nor ought they to be indorsed. 

I am not a military man, Mr. Chairman, but from the best informa- 
tion 1 have been able to gather on inquiry from those who are ac- 
quainted with the facts, I learn that there has been paid to General Han- 
cock, brilliant, brave, generous, magnificent in all his proportions as 
we all recognized him to be as a military man, the sum of $165,000 
during the last twenty-two years, besides perquisites and other com- 
pensation which d make a sum at least equal to one-half the 
amount which I have named, 

Mr. BINGHAM. He helped to save the life of the country. 

Mr. PRICE. And so did thousands and tens of thousands of others, 
as determined, as brave as he, but in a different capacity; men just as 
deserving, and nothing has been given to their families to keep them 
from starving. ‘Thousands of them left widows who are not pensioned 
to this day. 

Mr. BINGHAM. My interruption was made in good nature. 

Mr. PRICE. A man may speak the words of truth and earnestness, 
and yet not be angry. Iam in earnest upon this question. 

The fact is, Mr. Chairman, it is our duty to teach men in high posi- 
tions habits of economy in their every-day life; teach them to live as 
my constituents and Iam compelled to live, and not encourage them 
in extravagance. We must teach them to live in such a way that when 
old age comes, or death comes, they will not depart, leaving their fam- 
ilies as pauper pensioners upon the Government that they served, and 
depend upon it to reward them. 

Sucha policy as this contemplates is detrimental to the whole principle 
of manhood and equal rights. Its tendency is vicious and 3 
for it is liable to create a spirit of reckless, wasteful expenditures. 0 


1 not only of 


* 
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should rather teach these men to live on a basis of economy; not to live 
to the utmost of their means, up to their last dollar, indulging in an 
array of fuss and feathers, champagne and luxury, and then die and 
leave their families nothing but their dependence upon the Government. 
I repeat, let them exercise the same economy that I do and my con- 
stituents exercise, and then they would be self-supporting and not leave 
dependent families. 

‘The compensation of a major-general or any other man oceupying a 
high rank in the military service is extremely liberal. It is not so 
meager that he can not be self-sustaining. I do not know whose meas- 
ure this is particularly, but Iam going to assist in this one effort to 
break down a system that tends to weaken a man’s self-reliance, a sys- 
tem that even the eloquent and distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania can find no excuse for except upon the score of precedents 
heretofore adopted. He proposes now to increase the number of prece- 
dents, and no man can find an argument for it. It shocks every prin- 
ciple of manhood. It violates every known cardinal idea of equal 
rights and equal justice. It is a principle that tends to create a priv- 
ileged class, and fosters and induces an expenditure on the part of 
public men not in harmony with their surroundings or with the prin- 
ciples of simplicity and economy commended by every good man, in- 
cluding Grover Cleveland. 

Let me tell you what he says: Men in official positions should not 
forget that they are still of the people and may do much by their plain 
habits of living to inaugurate and encourage a system of economy 
among the people that tends much to national prosperity.” And 
further: That the right of the Government to assess the earnings of 
the mapie is bounded by the necessities of the Government economi- 
cally administered.” 

That one utterance of Mr. Cleveland if crystallized into political ac- 
tion would place his name high among the statesmen of ancient and 
modern times. 

Unfortunately, and it is a marked symptom of the decadence of the 
times, it has not been putin practice either at the other end of the 
Capitol or in this House. 5 

A MEMBER (in his seat). O tempora! O mores! 

Mr. PRICE. The gentleman should speak louder; I did not hear 
him, Ido not like a man who strikes below the belt. [Laughter. ] 

I may as well sum up the whole matter in this way: It is cowardly 
for aman to strike another when he is manacled. Itis equally so to 
take advantage, unless it be absolutely necessary, of the one-man power 
to defeat the wishes of the majority, But I insist the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Indiana must be complied with, because that bill can 
not pass here to-night. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have no desire to antagonize the gentleman who 
has just spoken. I regret the necessity of taking this bill before the 
House in its full session, I remember distinctly having heard, and 
having seen in the RECORD, the same argument and the same speech 
made by the gentleman one year ago at an evening session in connec- 
tion with the pension to the widow of Major-General George H. Thomas. 
In that case the gentleman threw the bill before the House in full ses- 
sion, and the House in fall session cordially and willingly by a large 
majority conceded the $2,000 pension. If the gentleman’s position is 
to be obstructive in this case, of course I must yield. But if the gen- 
tleman will withdraw his opposition, I think it would be such a grace- 
ful and such a generous act, that I am satisfied the gentleman’s own con- 
stituents would applaud him. 

I had hoped that when this question came before this assembly to- 
night, convened for the special purpose of passing pension bills, the 
widow of General Hancock would be allowed to stand side by side on 
the record as the House has fixed it with the widow of Farragut and 
the widow of Thomas. Ofcourse I can not object if the gentleman 
pro; to be obstructive. Only I thought it would be delightful if 
this thing could be done in a generous way. 

I do not know that I can argue this question without losing control 
of my feelings. For four years I fought and served on the staff of 
General Hancock. And in a question as to what should be becoming to 
vote to his widow, I say I regret that by the precedents of this House 
I am forced to fix the sum at $2,000. The bill introduced by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. PULITZER] placed the widow of Hancock 
in line with the widows of the ex-Presidents of the United States. 
That would be more in accord with my feelings; for, with the excep- 
tion of Lincoln, I know of no man of modern times who has done more 
for his country, for civilization, for humanity, for liberty than Hancock 
has done. [ Applause. ] 

But if the gentleman proposes to place himself in an obstructive po- 
sition—and I make use of that term honestly and sincerely—lI have not a 
word to say. I trust that he will let this question come before this 
House to-night, and if it should be determined against me I am will- 
ing to accept the alternative. But I do not wish to be put in the po- 
sition of having to yield to the simple objection of one gentleman. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. PRICE] will remember that one 
year ago, when the case of Mrs. Thomas was before the House, he took 
exactly the same position; but the judgment, the sentiment, the lib- 
erality, and the magnanimity of the House condemned that position. 
I ask the gentleman to-night to let the case go through as a case of this 


kind should go through—the tribute of the representatives of the peo- 
ple to the widow of one of the grandest and most chivalric soldiers of 
our war. [Applause. 

Mr. PRICE. I desire to make a correction of the statements just 
made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BINGHAM]. Thegen- 
tleman evidently labors under a mistake. He is mistaken in saying 
that I made the same speech here one year or two years ago as I have 
made this evening. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have your speech here before me. 

Mr. PRICE. That the same sentiment is embodied in a speech I may 
have made here last year or the year before may be true. That 
was made extemporaneously. My remarks to-night have been made 
extemporaneously, They were made awkwardly I presume then, and 
they have been made awkwardly perhaps now. But it could not have 
been the same speech. ‘ 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania says his feelings will not permit 
him to take anything else than this. I will tell the gentleman a man’s 
feelings are the poorest guide he can have in legislating. If a sense of 
duty allowed me to consult my feelings in matters of this kind I would 
pension them all and give them all $2,000. But we have not got the 
money; and the strictest necessity requires that we shall treat them all 
as nearly alike as practicable. 1f we do not we will be condemned by 
the people, and if the Government merits and receives the condemna- 
tion of the people it will of course grow weaker every day. Pursue 
this course, and the child is now born that will see our Government 
broken into a thousand atoms. 

I knowas a general rule it is a commendable feature in human char- 
acter to be liberal. But a consideration of that kind ought not to govern 
us in our action here. We are not voting away our own money. We 
are voting away the money of the people, for which we are accounta- 
ble, and we are not justifiable in voting a single dollar unless for value 
received. 

I know the House in the case referred to by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania by its vote overruled me. But I know, too, that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania two weeks ago had an experience in the 
case of a pension bill that the sentiment of the people is changing on 
this floor. Three years ago when I came here first the proposition to 
increase the pension of a major-general’s widow would not have been 
opposed perhaps by thirty contrary votes, But two weeks all the 
eloquence of the gentleman from Pennsylvania could not obtain the 
passage of his bill in a full House. 

3 by that step in the right direction I have assumed to say 
here that this case must be submitted to a quorum of the House, and 
that a higher plane of statesmanship must govern in the disposal of 
this bill than governed two years ago in the case of Mrs. Thomas, 

Mr. RANDALL. What was the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Matson]? 

Mr. MATSON. I made the suggestion that the bill should be re- 
ported favorably, and that when we get into the House it should go 
over with a number of others to be considered at the session of Friday 
next, 

Mr. RANDALL. I suggest Monday instead of Friday. 

Mr. MATSON. It was mainly with reference to the business of the 
committee of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] that 
I pro Friday. i 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ZACH. TAY- 
LOR] has objected to this bill being considered on Friday, and therefore 
I suggest Monday. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, do I understand that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. PRICE] really takes the ground that he objects in 
this case? 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I have not come to the place where I 
can take that ground yet. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Matson] 
has made a suggestion. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Then let us take a vote, and if the gentleman from 
3 [Mr. Price] is not going to object, we can soon dispose of 
this bill. 

Mr. PRICE. I have not said that I would not object either. t 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion that this bill be 
reported to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

he motion was agreed to. 


CAROLINE STURTZ. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4023) 
granting a pension to Caroline Sturtz, widow of Jacob Sturtz, deceased. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, £c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and heis hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and lim- 
itations of the pension laws, the name of Caroline Sturtz, widow of Jacob Sturtz, 
deceased, late of Company G, Twentieth Maryland Volunteers, 

The report (by Mr. Swope) is as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
4023) granting a — to Caroline Sturtz, widow of Jacob Sturtz, deceased, late 
of Company G, entieth Maryland Volunteers, having had the same under 
consideration, ly report: 

That claimant’s husband was pensioned for wound of the neck and lowerjaw, 
and died April ＋ of apoplexy. The medical referee rejected the widow's 
claim because there is no reason at all to refer to the wound as a factor in the 
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led, I have no e e in which the 

Wound has no agency af all. * The ef the Interior, to whom this case 
ed, in his review of it, states 

ce in this case Soy that the deceased soldier was a Wee 


effects ed the heat, “logether with the wound, caused 

dence in the case tending to show that the soldier's sudden death was connected 
asa result with the gunshot wound on account of which he was pensioned. 
Dr. Rutledge states that had he (the soldier) not been suffering with the wound 
—— affiant is clearly of opinion he would not have died, as the work or 
the heat of themselves were not sufficient to have caused his death.” 

As your committee has had occasion frequently to observe, itisoften a matter 
of extreme difficulty to trace the consequences either of a woundora disability 
through many years of suffering until it results finally in death, and to know 
exactiy how much to attribute to the wound or how much is due to extraneous 

They are assisted in this case very much by the clear evidence given 
Dr. “Jarrett, who testifies as follows: 


= the 5 


ing over a fire, it bein warm day, and death was caused partl the 
and y by the heat.” Here is the evidence of two 3 physi- 

Eare Sa of whom states directly that apoplexy was the result of the wound, 
and other that it was partiy the result of the wound and tof 
ve heat. On general principles it may be stated effects of 
ve heat in ay ven case are dependent ey, upo: con- 


do pass. 
where bales ae no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 
CHARLES T. REBER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3831) 
granting a pension to Charles T. Reber. 
8 beer e 


it enacted, &c., t the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to place cae pension-roll, su to the p rovisions and 

pension laws, the name of Charles T. Reber, late: surgeon of the Forty-eighth 
8 Volunteers. 


The report (by Mr. Swope) is as follows: 


The 0 Invalid 3 to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3831) 
to Charles T. Reber, have had the same under consideration, 


This t was mustered in October 1, 1861,and was discha ruary 

1863. Re-entered the service Au; 1863, as surgeon United Volun- 
teers, and was January 29, 1866. 

He alleges that in the summerand fall of 1862, while on the cam 8 
F888. e stomach and liver. He states that 


caused b; rwork, 
Joss of rest, and insufficient, ind ible food, pet that he treated himself for the 
same until he obtained leave of absence on account of sickness, October 6, 1862. 
that these ailments have continued, becomin from the p aggre 
of years, until he is now 5 ed 

n and the means . claim. wae re- re- 
jected because of no record or other sufficient evidence eatin while in 
the Army. 

The claimant explains the insufficiency of his medical record of treatment 
while in the service by the fact that, being the surgeon in charge of his regi- 
ment, part of the time with noassistance, with great sickness prevailing among 
the men, — was necessarily Brae to treat himself. He e ee his disease 
as beginning with diarrhea rol REDS Prem Tay ee of enterocolitis, 
which . him to ask 2 eave of absence for 8 days. That duri 
the following winter he found he could not endure the fatigue and exposure oi 
active service in the field, and offered his resignation, promising to re-enter the 
service if able to doso. 

After the battle of Gettysburg he did re-enter as assistant 


ty, beco: re aggrava 
tacks of colic, accompanied by Mlecided swelling i in is 8 epigastrium and h 
chondrium. He mentions quite a number of physicians who have treated lim 
for this affection the intervening years,some being now dead, and the 
testimony of others he is, for various reasons, unable to procure. Your com- 
mittee are eee however, that he was well and hearty when he entered the 
rati they are also reasonably well assured that he contracted disease as 

ted from overwork and exposure, and also that it has continued up to the 

5 e. 
> As to the ee resent condition of claimant the evidence is full and complete. 

Dr. D. R. Van Reed testifies that in the spring of 1876 he treated claimant, in 
5 with other physicians, for chronic inflammation of the duodenum 
and ucts, accompanied with spasm ofthe ucts and bladder, and since 
then has frequently treated him 8 same complaints up to the present time. 

Dr. William G. Wilson testifies that he has been intimately acquainted with 
claimant for sixteen years; has seen him almost daily during that time; at- 
tended him, in consuliation with other physicians, for attacks of colic arising 
from congestion of liver; that he poy: claimant has had other attacks of same 
nature for which other physicians attended him, and that the debility resulting 
from these attacks has materially incapacitated him from business — ae 

N Surgeon Barnard, in his examination made in July, “found 

floating tumor; probably the duodenum involving the aiken, and proba- 


bl ll-bladder may be implicated.” 
Thef fall 1 board of examiners made a and thoro e regen of this 
medical referee. 
3 or of any 


case, under instructions from Dr. II. 

“We find no evidence of inflammation of the stomach o; 
tumor in the side, but chronic hepatitis. involving all the ducts, the stomach, 
duodenum, and intestines sympathizing. The liver is now abnormally large, 


limitations of 


indurated, and a little sensitive to the touch, and there has recent: 
struction of the ducts from calculi. The skin is of a deeply Fa ene Ie over 


the entire body, 1 —.— or, and general nutrition bad. 
he has just passed thro oceur three or four times a year. Tha pre ent of 
this saw him in one of these about six weeks pain was 
severe. Ose ion is that disability was incurred in service.” 
There is no on as to the continuance of the disability since this claimant 
was discha: L from theservice, and a study of the histo: 


win rs this surgeon while 
in the service has convinced this committee that the disability was incurred di- 
rectly in the line of duty, and also that, from the nature of the case, it would be 
extremely difficult or r altogether „ such proof as would meet 
the requirements of hey therefore report favorably and 
that the 101 oan pass. 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


FRED. J. LEESE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 3624) 
granting a pension to Fred. J. Leese. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


* * 
Beit enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to place on the pension. roll, pgs pies to the provisions and Jimitations of 
the pension r. the name of Fred. J. . Leese, late of Company M, One hundred 


-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers, 


The report (by Mr. SwoPE) is as follows: 
The Committee on ng wre 5 ee eee referred the bili (H. R. 3624). 


santo a pension to Fred. 

rps bet dona was 3 September 7, 1864, (Ase — e discharged 
Riera near Washington, D. C., June 3, 1865. "He alleges that while in line of 
duty at ap near Petersburg, Va., on November 15, 1864, he contracted chronic 
diarrhea, pt eo Rt ey to the weather and severe work inthe penae of forti- 
9 that he 7... ag mene Ree eH eee 
to his freedom from disease previous to service is sai — — 5 


ies for chronic diarrhea, 


mt for about eight weeks during the year year 
1872 and was treated for chronic diarrhea, Dr, Kalloch testifies that 
him for chronic diarrhea in the 


year 1871. 

Ketzenmoyer testifies that, while in military service and in camp near 
Petersburg, Va., he first noticed soldier's ailment; that he Jay sick in his tent, 
and that affiant made a decoction of white-oak bark and gave it to him to allay 
and — his diarrhea, but that it was ineffectual, and then he applied to the 
3 name is, he is informed, H. A. Grim; from that time on he knew 
applicant intimately and continuously to the present ; that he had this ailment 
at time of discha and several times since; te is now in chronic condition ; 
tbat he is not able to do any heavy work and at times is entirely disabled. 
Charles Y. — . that claimant has been in his employ for the past eleven 

years, und a more sober and industrious man can not be found; his disease is 
chronie diarrhea, and ever since he has been with us carries medicine in his 
dinner-pail, org vie te aoe daily; 3 he tata to ary 23, work 
on account of ailment. examinin anuary 23, 1884, 
state that an examination made at . date reveals ‘ie j a pesa 


“ Claimant alleges having on an eee ee, five stools y; 3 the 
attack is severe many more, slimy and bloody in sopr 
ance claimantis not of 5 health, me ey complexion, Serine ta ir Sees ton 
furred and men tender aud somew tympanitic, increased dull. 
ness over liver, no definite trouble of 3 The speculum shows great irri- 


tation and inflammation of the rectu 

The testimony shows that . inourred diarrhea while in the Army,and 
that it has continued ever since, interfering mate with his ability to earn 
a living; and your committee therefore report favo! y, and recommend the 
passage of the bill, 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to 
the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

Mr. MATSON. I move that the committee now rise. 

“The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. Crisp, as Speaker pro tem- 
pore, having resumed the chair, Mr. HATCH reported that the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House had had under consideration business upon the 
Private Calendar, and had instructed him to report to the House sundry 
bills with various recommendations. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The Clerk will report the bills reported 
from the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the first bill, a bill (H. R. 5506) granting 
a pension to Emily Louise Spicer. 

Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of 
order. At the last evening session there were four bills over 
informally which I think should take ponas of the bills reported 
from the committee to-night. What I want to get at is some way of 
disposing of those bills which were passed over at last Friday evening’s 


session. 

` The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will inform the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania that the bill the title of which has just been re- 
ported by the Clerk is the first of the bills passed over informally on 
last Friday evening. 

Mr. MATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
House make an order in relation to these bills that are now upon the 
calendar of unfinished business and those which have been reported by 
the Committee of the Whole House this evening under this 
agreement, and that those bills be taken up next Friday immediately 
after the reading of the Journal, that the previous question be ordered 
upon the engrossment and third reading of each bill, and that they 
then be considered. This includes all the bills to which there is any 
objection. 

Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will that carry out the order 
that was attempted to be made here to refer these bills for the relief 
of Mrs. Benham, Mrs. Owen, and Mary Howard Farquhar to the House 


1886. 
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Dr I EON, next immediately after the reading of the 
ournal 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands that to be the 
proposition of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MATSON]. 

Mr. MATSON. The bill for the relief of Mrs. Farquhar has been 
reported adversely, and therefore it goes out. The bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Owen remains on the Calendar, retaining its place. The Benham 
bill goes over, of course. 

Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR. Because a special order was made in regard 
to the Benham bill; but I understood that that would probably be the 
last bill which would be referred to the full House for consideration on 
Friday after the reading of the Journal. I thought that would be the 
last; but when we got going in that direction to an extent which would 
cut of all other business I felt it my duty to object, and I shall re- 
new that objection now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There are four bills which have come 
over from last Friday night’s session and two or three that have been 
reported to-night to which the proposition of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana refers. 

Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, would it not be well to let 
the bills go over and take their position at the head of the Calendar 
next Friday evening, except those as to which the committee has made 


a 3 order to-night? 

e SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will make known the re- 
quest of the * from Indiana [Mr. Matson], which requires 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Under the rules of the House Friday is set apart 
for the consideration of private business. Now, I happen to be a mem- 
—— Committee on Claims, which is devoting from two to six hours 

eee to the consideration of reports. We have now sixty 
N Calendar; and I shall be compelled to object to this or- 
made so as to displace the regular order. 

derne SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Would the gentleman object if the proposition 
were so modified as to have the Hancock case considered on Monday 
and the remaining cases on Friday? 

Mr. ROGERS. I desire to suggest what may be a solution of this 
question. At this late period of the session Monday is not occupied 
entirely with the introduction of bills. I therefore propose that the 
previous question be considered as ordered now on these four bills, to- 
gether with the other three that have been laid aside, so that they will 
come up next Monday immediately after the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. BINGHAM. What are the three bills laid aside to which the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. ROGERS] has just referred? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There were four bills laid aside on last 
Friday nigis 

Mr. BINGHAM. What bills have been laid aside to-night? 

Mr. MATSON. None yet. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Only two, as I understand—the Benham bill and 
the Farquhar bill. 

Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR. I would be glad to have that order made. 
I know of no objection to it on the part of any one. 

The SPEAKER pro re gt The gentleman from Arkansas asks 
unanimous consent thatthe previous question be considered as ordered 
thane that they be not voted on to-night, but 

ert eves be considered on next Monday morning imme- 
3 reading of the Journal. 

Mr. RICE. . move that there be added to that proposition the 
Hancock bill. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Wait till we reach that. 

Mr. PRICE. We are taking up all these out of their order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Then we will take up that in its order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The four bills referred to are first in 
order. Those four bills were laid aside last Friday evening. The Chair 
will ask again whether there is objection to the proposition of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. The Chair hears no 8 and it is so or- 


The bills reported from the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar to which there was no objecton will now be taken up 
and passed. 

PENSION BILLS PASSED. 


Bills of the following titles, reported favorably from the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, were severally taken up, 
ordered to be engrossed fora third reading; and being engrossed, were 
accordingly read the third time, and passed: 

A bill (H. R. 2793) granting a pension to Silas James; 


A bill (H. R. 4346) granting a pension to Elijah W. Putney; 

A bill (H. R. 2 0 for increase of pension to A. Schuyler Sutton; 
A bill (H. R. 5729) granting a pension to Elizabeth Warner; 

A bill (H. R. 1344) granting a pension fo William H. H. Gillespie; 
A bill (H. R. 5692) Drt the relief of James B, Russell; 

A bill (H. R. 4631) granting a pension to Mary Merrill; 

A bill (H. R. 1279) granting a pension to Darius M. Seaman; 


A bill (H. R. 1707) granting a pension to Elijah P. Hensley; 
A bill (H. R. 4977) granting a pension to James N. Hair; 


A bill R. 5705) granting a pension to Charles Wyan 

A bill (H. R. 5021 eee Monee Ac SANTI 

A bill (H. R. 5307) granting a pension to Lieut. Joseph Prost; 

A bill (H. R. 5332) granting a pension to Elizabeth Crowley; 

A bill (H. R. 2623) granting a ion to Sarah O. Drummond; 

A bill (H. R. 5074 to provide increase of pension to James Waters; 

A bill (H. R. 5061 CCC OT Popo ne ELD 

A bill (H. R. 3321 relief of Samuel C. Fisher; 

A bill Ne 

A bill (H. R. 4023) granting a pension to Caroline Sturtz, widow of 
Jacob Sturtz, deceased, late of Company G, Twentieth Maryland Vol- 
unteers; 

A Dil OC TÈ 3024) granting a pension to Fre. J. T Reber; 

A bill (H. R. 3624) granting a pension to Fred. J. Leese; 


the several votes by which the 


bills ae ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 
The latter motion was 


agreed to 

When the bill (H. R. 5841) granting a pension to Almira Russell 
Hancock, widow of Winfield Scott Hancock, late a major-general in the 
United States Army, was reached, 

Mr. PRICE said: I ask that this bill be laid aside for a separate vote. 

The SPEAKER pro preteens The bill will be temporarily laid aside. 

Amendments to the fi g bills were agreed to, and the bills as 
amended were severally ordered to be and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, they were accordingly read the third time, and 


A bill (H. R. 704) granting a pension to Benjamin Dubach; 
H. increasing the pension of Isabella J. Ramsdell; 
4395) granting a pension to Betsey Martin; 
2975) granting a pension to Eliza A. Weeks; 
2179) granting a pension to Henry Barr; 
5706) for the relief of Elizabeth Leffman; 
5525) granting increase of pension to Robert E. Stephens; 
3308) to increase the pension of John R. Cravens; the 
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bill (H. R. 5306) granting a pension to Roxana V. Rowley and son. 


_ MRS, LAURA HENTIG. 

Mr. MATSON. I ask that the bill (H. R. 2464) to increase the pen- 
sion of Mrs. Laura Hentig be included in the order moved by the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. ROGERS], and that it shall go over until 
Monday next after the reading of the Journal, to be voted on under the 
operation of the previous question. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

MRS. E. A. BENHAM. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill (H. R. 229) for the relief of 
Mrs. E. A. Benham, widow of Bvt. Maj. Gen. Henry W. Benham, de- 
in accordance with the recommendation of the Committee of 
the recA esd FETS, will be laid upon the table. 
The bill (S. 3 ion to Mrs. E. A. Benham was or- 
dered to a and it was aceordingly read the third time; 
and the bill went over under the operation of the previous question to 
be voted on after the reading of the Journal on Monday next under the 
order of Mr, ROGERS. 
ROBERT H. ANDERSON. 


e eee 877) ſor the relief of Robert H. Anderson, of the Stato 
E f Georgia, e and ie oe UAA an time; and be- 
g engrossed, it was accordin third time, and passed (two- 
Shinde using te tone thereof). 
ALMIRA RUSSELL HANCOCK. 


The SPEAKER, pro tempore. The question next comes up on the 
of Win R. tee Gee to Almira Russell Hancock, widow 
major-general in the United States 


A "PRICE. I move that bill be included in the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. BINGHAM. State what that order is. 

The SPEAKER protempore. That the bill be considered as having 
been engrossed and read the third time, and the previous question as 
ordered on the vote to be taken after the reading of the Journal on 


Monday next. 

Mr. BRADY. Let the Hancock bill be taken up first. 

Mr. PRICE. My proposition is that it be included in that order. 

Mr. RANDALL. The request of the gentleman is an objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I want a vote now. / 

Mr. RANDALL. Yon can not have a vote if it be objected to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. If thatis the fact I am perfectly willing to let it 
be included. If gentlemen will not call a quorum, I desire to have a 
vote to-night. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In that case the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

‘ae ueso was put, and the Chair declared the ayes seemed to 
ve 
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Mr. PRICE. I call for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 25, noes 4. 

Mr. PRICE. No quorum, 

Mr. RANDALL. The only way to pass the bill is to accede to the 
request that it be included in the order. 
nigh BINGHAM. I had hoped we would be able to pass it here to- 

Mr. PRICE. I now by unanimous consent the bill be in- 
cluded in the order, and let it go over to be voted on next Monday after 
the reading of the Journal. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

Mr. MATSON moved to reconsider the several yotes by which the bills 
woro paned; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was to. 

And then, on motion of Mr. MATSON (at 10 o’clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.), the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOT: Petition of citizens of Tompkins County, New 
York, relative to pensions—to Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of citizens of Seneca County, New York, protesting 
against fraud under the patent laws of the United States—to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

By Mr. BARBOUR: Papers in the case of Emanuel E. Downham and 
Henry Strauss—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, papers in the claim of Theodore Teed, of Alexandria, Va.—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: Petitions of citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., ask- 
ing for the establishment of postal sayings-banks—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BOUTELLE: Petition of citizens of Machias and of Harring- 
ten, Me., in behalf of a law to permit the masters and mates of sailing 
vessels to be licensed as pilots—to the Select Committee on American 
Ship-building and Ship-owning Interests. 

By Mr. W. C. P. BRECKINRIDGE: Memorial and resolution of the 
General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, to secure an ap- 
nc age eked lock and dam the Licking, Cumberland, Green, and Trade- 

ater Rivers—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial and resolution of the General Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, requesting the passage of a bill to prevent the re- 
tirement of Capt. James E. Jouett, of the United States Navy—to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. W. W. BROWN: Memorial of the Knights of Labor, Assembly 
No. 3903, of Eldred, and of the Knights of Labor, Assembly No. 4364, of 
Aiken, Pa., praying for the construction of the Hennepin Canal—to the 
Committee on Railways and Canals. 

Also, petition of Post No. 355, praying for the passage of the several 
pension bills recommended by the Grand Army of the Republic—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURROWS: Petition in favor of the continued coinage of 
silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. CONGER: Petition of members of Bear Creek monthly meet- 
ing of Friends, of Dallas County, Iowa, graying for legislation to pro- 
mote peace among nations, &c.—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. COWLES: Petition of citizens of Catawba County, North 
Carolina, asking for national aid to education—to the Committee on 
Education. 

Also, petition of citizens of Cleveland County, North Carolina, ask- 
ing that a bill be to pa; of postmasters of the third and 
fourth class for rent, light, fuel, and for other relief—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. CUTCHEON: Petition of Local Assembly 2366, Knights of 
Labor, of Cadillac, Mich., in favor of liberal apprOpriations for public 
works, and especially for the Hennepin Canal—to ‘the Committee on 
Railways and Canals, 

Also, petition of ladies of Manistee, Mich., and of business men and 
citizens of Manistee, Mich., favoring an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion eee the right of suffrage to women—te the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of Humphrey W. Seabury and 31 others, 
citizens of New Bedford, and owners and masters of sailing vessels; of 
John Holmes and 41 others, citizens of Dukes County, and owners and 
masters of sailing vessels, requesting the passage of a law to allow mas- 
ters and mates of sailing vessels to be licensed as pilots—to the Select 
Committee on American Ship-building and Ship-owning Interests. 

By Mr. DINGLEY: Memorial of Assembly 4595, Knights of Labor, 
of Auburn, Me., in favor of an appropriation for building the Hennepin 
Canal—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

Also, memorial of officers of Society for Protection of Young Girls in 
District of Columbia, for legal protection for young girls—to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. EVERHART: Petition of 50 voters and 39 non-voters and 
of 62 voters and 81 non-voters of Chester County, Pennsylvania, pray- 
ing for a law prohibiting the sale and manufacture of alcoholic bever- 
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ages in the District of Columbia to the Select Committee on Alcoholic 
Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. FISHER: Memorial of Knights of Labor of Manistee, Mich., 
asking for an eight-hour law—to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, memorials of the Knights of Labor of Bay City, of Essexville, 
and of Oscoda, Mich., for liberal appropriation for public improve- 
ments—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

Also, memorial of Knights of Labor of Oscoda, Mich., against Chinese 
immigration—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: Petition of citizensof Wellsville, Kans., for the 

of House bill No. 3183—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: Petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Bi 
Dak., for a more equitable distribution of the appropriation for the im- 
provement of the Missouri River—to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. HALSELL: Petition of 3,500 citizens, praying for the pur- 
chase by the United States Government of the franchise of the Green 
and Barren River Navigation Company in Kentucky, and opening said 
rivers to the commerce of the country—to the same committee. 

By Mr. T. J. HENDERSON: Memorial of Knights of Labor, Local 
Assembly No. 3739, of Geneseo, Ill., favoring the Hennepin Canal—to 
the Committee on Railways and Canals. i 

By Mr. HOLMES: Petition of Isaac Crouse and 175 others, Des Moines 
River land settlers and citizens of Webster County, Iowa, praying for 
the passage of the bill for the relief of said settlers, 5 
the veto of the President to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, protest of citizens of Boone County, Iowa, against the passage 
of a bankrupt law—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of W. H. Mitchell and 43 others, ex-soldiers and citi- 
zens, and of T. B. Kaufman and 36 others, ex-soldiers and citizens of 
Wright County, Iowa, praying for the passage of the bill embodying 
the recommendations of the Grand Army of the Republic—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petition of 29 merchants and manufacturers of 
Troy, N. Y.; of 42 commercial travelers of New England, and of 21 
merchants and manufacturers of Richmond, Va., to abolish license fees 
imposed on commercial travelers—to the Committee on Commerce. 

Also, petition of the ‘‘alliance of ladies organized for the promotion of 
social purity” and of the officers of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Society of the District of Columbia, asking for the enactment of Senate 
bill 1765—to the Committee on the District of Columbia 

By Mr. LIBBEY: Petition of Hon. C. H. Causey and others, citizens 
of Nansemond County, Virginia, praying for an appropriation for the 
improvement of the Nansemond River, Virginia—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, ' 

By Mr. LONG: Petition of Staples Phillips and 61 others, to allow 
domestic sailing vessels the same privileges as to pilotage that are al- 
lowed domestic steamers—to the Select Committee on American Ship- 
building and Ship-owning Interests. 

By Mr. LYMAN: Resolution of the General Assembly of the State 
of Connecticut commending the application of Mrs. Betsey A. Mower, 
for allowing back pension—tothe Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, resolution of the General Assembly of the State of Connecticut, 
relative to the duty on tobacco—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCOMAS: Petition of Knights of Labor of Barton, Md., 
in favor of Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

Also, petition of same, to pay employésof the Publie Printing Office 
better wages—to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Thomas N. Pindle, for payment of money due him 
as assistant assessor and deputy marshal—to the Committee on War 

Also, petition of George Hoing, of Alleghany County; of James B. 
Elgin, of Montgomery County; of estate of Joseph P. Fleming, of 
Frederick County; of Isaac Ramsburg, of Washington County, and Eli 
Bowman, of Montgomery County, Maryland, for payment of their war 
claims—to the same committee. 

Also, petition of James H. Elgin; of David Coffman, and of Eliza S. 
Jones and others, asking that their war claims be referred to the Court 
of Claims—to the same committee. 

By Mr. MCKINLEY: Petition of soldiers and sailors of Akron, Ohio, 
praying that every soldier or sailor of the late war be granted a pen- 
sion—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Knights of Labor Assembly No. 190, of Thomas- 
town, Ohio, indorsing the plan for the construction of the Hennepin 
Canal—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. MERRIMAN: Petition of Henry C. Potter and others, for 
the establishment of postal savings-banks—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MILLARD: Petition of W. W. Mallory and others, for addi- 
tional pension legislation—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petitions of John Stebbins and others, and of L. E. Kinney and 
others, of New York, for postal savings-banks—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, statement with regard to clerks in Departments—to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. O'HARA: Petition of the Rapides Educational Society, pray- 
ing for the passage of the Blair bill—to the Committee on Education. 
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By Mr. CHARLES O'NEILL: Petition of the Philadelphia Board of 
Underwriters, favoring the placing of a fog-trumpet and light-ship off 
Cape Charles—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. PAYNE: Petition of S. S. Peirson and others, of Newark, 
Wayne County, New York, for 3 savings-banks—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post- 

By Mr. PETTIBONE: Petition of Elzira Hamilton, of Claiborne 
County, Tennessee, asking that her war claim be referred to the Court 
of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RANNEY: Petition of George H. Peters and others, relating 
to pilots—to the Select Committee on American Ship-building and 
Ship-owning Interests. 

By Mr. T. B. REED: Petition of J. S. Windslow & Co., in favor of the 
free pilotage bill—to the same committee. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: Petition of Miss Sallie Burch, asking to have 
her claim referred to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 


By Mr. SCRANTON: Petition of members of Columbia County (Penn- 
sylvania) bar, for of House bill 2124 concerning the judicial 
districts of Pennsylvania—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEELE: Petition of A. L. Hiatt and 27 others, of Fiat; of 
Charles Turner and 40 others, of Spiker; of Joseph Lewellin and 50 
others, of Waikel; and of William Vardeman and 40 others, of Jalapa, 
Ind., asking for free coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. J. W. STEWART: Petition of Michael Manning, of Hyde 
Park, Vt., for a pension —to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, memorial of the Georgia Marble Company, of Chicago, Ill., rela- 
tive to duty on marble—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. 'TAULBEE: Resolution of the General Assembly of the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky, entitled Resolution requesting Kentucky 
members of Federal Congress to use their influence to secure an ap- 
ag Sevens from the Government to lock and dam the Li River, 

n Kentucky,” approved February 25, 1886—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. J. M. TAYLOR: Petition of George W. Gowen, for increase 
of pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

y Mr. VAN SCHAICK: Memorial of Knights of Labor of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., favoring liberal appropriations for internal improvements, so 
as to distribute among the people in the form of wages money taken 
from the people by taxation on what they eat and wear; also, indorsing 
plan for construction of Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Rail- 
ways and Canals, 

By Mr. WILLIAM WARNER: Papers in the claim of Joseph C. 
Irwin & Co.—to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. J. B. WEAVER: Petition of Lomane Smith, of Winamac, 
Ind., and 164 others, praying that all honorably discharged soldiers be 
placed on the pension-roll, and for other kindred legislation—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Joseph Payton and 199 others, praying for arrears 
of pensions, and for other pension legislation—to the same committee. 

Also, A anssen of George W. Cunningham and 55 other soldiers, pray- 
ing for the passage of the bill to pay the soldiers the difference between 
gold and greenbacks—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of A. Hamilton and 35 others, of Iowa, for Congress to 
lend money to the people, not more than $10 per capita, when called 
for by a joint resolution of the Legislature of any State—to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of Thomas F. Barbee and 23 others; and of A. Hamil- 
ton and 50 others, of Iowa, for the organization of Oklahoma Territory— 
to the Committee on the Territories. ‘ 

By Mr. WOODBURN: Papers relating to the claim of James White- 
head—to the Committee on Claims. 

The following petitions, praying Congress to place the coinage of silver 
upon an equality with gold; that there be issued coin certificates of one, 
two, and five dollars, the same being made legal tender; that one and 
two dollar legal-tender notes be issued, and that the public debt be paid 
as rapidly as possible by applying for this purpose the idle surplus now 
in the Treasury, were presented and severally referred to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures: 

By Mr. J. B. WEAVER: Of E. N. Birdsall and 100 others, of Illi- 
nois; of L. E. Keller and 55 others, of Dakota; and of R. M. Williams 
and 33 others, of Dakota. 

The following petitions, praying Congress for the enactment of alaw 
requiring scientific temperance instruction in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, in the Territories, and in the Military and Naval 
Academies, the Indian and colored schools supported wholly orin part 
by money from the national Treasury, were presented and severally 
referred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. FULLER: Of citizens of Winneshiek, Mitchell, and Floyd 
Counties, Iowa. 

By Mr. ROWELL: Of citizens of De Witt, Logan, and McLean 
Counties, Illinois. 
med Mr. SENEY: Of William Harman and others, of Seneca County, 

10. 

By Mr. J. W. STEWART: Of citizens of Franklin, Chittenden, and 
Addison Counties, Vermont. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


SATURDAY, March 20, 1886. 


The House was called to order at 12 o’clock m. by Hon. JOHN B. 
CLARK, its Clerk. 

The CLERK. In the temporary absence of the Speaker, the Clerk 
has called the House to order, and nominations for Speaker pro tempore 
are now in order. 

Mr. MORRISON. _I offer the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That CHARLES F. Crisp,a Representative from the State of Georgia, 
be, and he is hereby, elected Speaker pro tempore during the temporary absence 
of the Speaker, 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. CRISP accordingly took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

Prayer by the n, Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dispense 
with the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. BEACH. . I object. I think we had better get along with the 
reading of the Journal to-day and save so much time on Monday. 

The Journal was accordingly read and approved. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to Mr. COM- 
STOCK until March 23, on account of important business. 


REFERENCE OF A SENATE BILL. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, under the rule, laid before the House a 
bill (S. 721) to establish a national live-stock highway and to promote 
commerce in live-stock between the States; which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the special order 
for to-day. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resol: 


so 

3 T unless sooner 
ordered by the House, the previous question shall be ding thereon at 3 o'cloek, 
A 8. This order not to interfere with revenue or genem appro- 

3 Ils, except on said Thursday, April 8 next, for the final disposition of 


FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill which 
is made the order for to-day under the order of the House just 
read 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, C., That from and after the of this act all holders of sil- 
ver bullion of the value of $50 or more, stan fineness, shall be entitled to 
have the same coined into standard silver dollars of 412} grains troy ofstandard 
silver to the dollar, upon like terms and conditions as gold is now coined for 
private holders; that the standard silver dollar heretofore coined and herein 
provided for shall be the unit of account and standard of value in like manner 
as now provided for the gold dollar, and shall be a legal tender for all debts, 
public and private, except where otherwise stipulated. 

Sec. 2. That so much of the provisions of the act of February 28, 1878, entitled 

of the standard silver dollar and restore its 
U tender character,” as pro for issuing certificates on the de tof silver 
dollars, shall be applicable to the coin herein named; and so much of the said 
act of F. 25, as provides for the purchase of silver bullion to be coined 
monthly into standard silver dollars, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 3, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby autherized to t such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary to enforce the provisions of this act. 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the report of the minority 
as well as the majority of the committee be printed in the RECORD in 
this connection. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The majority report (by Mr. JAMEs) is as follows: 


The Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, to whom was referred 
the bill H. R. 5690, submit the following report: 

That they have carefully considered the same, and the majority is of the opin- 
ion that the passage of sucha bill would be injurious to the public interest, and, 
with an expression of their unqualified condemnation, they report the same ad- 
versely, and ask that it be put upon the Calendar. 


The views of the minority, submitted by Mr. BLAND, are as follows: 


Gold and silver have been used as precious metals, and for the purpose of com- 
mercial exchange, from time immemorial, and have, from the beginning of 
civilization, been recognized as money at certain ratiosof value. Oneof the fun- 
damental! principles of metallic money is that nature supplies the volume; the 
stock on hand of gold and silver throughout the world, together with that which 
from time to time is being extracted from the mines, constituting the monetary 
mappy, Consequently, the volume is not subject to the control of the legislator, 

ithout going into the history just at this time of metallic money in the various 
countries of the world, suffice it to state that gold being used in one country ex- 
elusively, silver in another, and still others both gold and silver, as standard of 
money, constitutes the world bimetallic. 

Recognizing this fact, and the further fact that by common law both goldand 
silver were money in the colonies, our fathers congituted this eountry bimetallic 
when they provided that the States should make nothing but gold and silver 
legal tender for the payment of debts, and by the first act (1792) authorized the 
22 ofboth gold and silver as the full legal tender money. ý i 
the principle that nature, in the manner stated, should supply the volume o 
money, the only duty that devolves upon the legislator is to establish, bye x 
the ratio of value for the coinage of the two meta s, and to provide for ak 
limited or free coinage of both at the ratio established. They opened the mints 
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of the Government to all comers of gold or silver bullion to be stamped or struck great mistake when, in 1874, n given by Belgium, she limited 
into h -tender coins. tho ooi of silver. This has been agreat mistake, France ħad continued 
Having done this, the law 2 and demand regulated the volume. This | to coin silver freely, the German silver eres have mages into France, and 
was our aged mec sparing until 1873, when, under the pretext of | some gold of France would have flowed into Germany, but silver would me 
amending the mintact, the ey cage authorized the coinage of ofalegal-tender | maintained everywhere its value relatively to gold. In limiting the mi 
— — 5 omitted, and thus, beer gen onetizing Bor name an beencreated between the valueof bullion and the value of coi 
Without discussing the circumstances under which this demonetization was 88 Nomism or Legal Tender,” by H. Cernuschi.) 
done or the purposes for which the same was accomplished, it may be said that statement of Mr. Cernuschi is a complete answer to a subsequent state- 
the act was — ata time when the country was on a paper basis, neither — he made in his pamphlet called The Great Metallic Powers,“ and on 
metal being in circulation. Therefore, it was done at a time when legislation. TARSAN oo Snowe 
with —— to the — circulation of the country, was not likely to attract Why is not the coinage of siver free in France? Because, were the coinage 
the attention of the free, all the gold would emigrate, and France, deprived of would no 8 
This act was clearly an y PT of the true theory of es and in | have a monetary medium either with England, or with y, or with the 
ee with the Constitution. It assumes that Congress d exercise the | United States. 
power 3 the haere my money, by rohibiting 1 — pot of one France therefore can not, will not, resume the coinage of silver, unless it be 
of the metals recognized in the — — tution. „under the Constitu- | at the same time resumed, firstly, by the United States, and, secondly, by En- 
tion, Con; the power to prohibit or limit the coinage of silver, so it has | gland or Germany. 
‘of go d. “Very venturesome would be those whoshould recommend the United States 
To it that it can demonetize one of the metals is to admit that it can de- | of America to undertake single-handed what France will undertake only triple- 
monetize both; therefore the gold monometa! ae so swift in their de- | handed.” 
nunciations of the Supreme Court for holding that has the power to issue This plilet was evidently inspired by Mr. Manton Marble, who was sent 
r 1 should consider — prag Sn of rown nacre of monetary | by the Government to investigate the subject in European countries in the in- 
For, if Congress has the to demonetize the metals, it must nec- | terest of the gold monometallists, as this pamphlet seems to have reached every 
essarily result in tho au. rity claimed by the decision of the Supreme | member of Co with the compliments Mr. Marble. 
Court—that is, in printing legal-tenders and forci 3 into circulation. Inasmuch as first statement cf Mr. Cernuschi is a complete answer and 
As a constitutional question, it is here claimed t Congress wae no awful set-off to the second, we here lea ve him and his ment thus neutralized, 
right to demonetize either or silver; but it is gis lain duty rovide France, by this unlimited coinage, at the Sym 157 to 1, did maintain the 
Tor the colenge ofboth sb aome sequined value orratio: he Constitat jon says | pari 8 e world from 1803 to 1874, when she ceased 
“the Congress shall have power * * * to coin money, ate the value | to coin silver. This ratio of 15; of silver 83 of gold was the great regulator of 
thereof, and of fore! coin.” Again, “No State shall * * make any- | the parity of the two vee notwithstan: me o enormous output or gold in 
thing but gold and silver coin a tender in e of debts.” California and Australia in 1850. 
By the mint act of 1792 the silver dollar as it is now coined—that is to say, a Further illustrating the operations of the French bimetallic law, we quote 
doliar containing three hundred and seventy one anda qi eye rw of pure | from Mr. Weston on abe silver question, pages 118 and 119, asfollows: 


was dro} ppe oa the coinage. “THE LAW OF THE DOUBLE STANDARD. 
he most im 


.... connected withthe restoration of silver | when the double andar exists, the debtor pays gold or slvr at hisoption, 
to gold, silver is now It is therefore claimed that it will not be 8338388 2 ve wholly of 1 
2 good faith to our publio them in silver dollars. Without ing pe ee nef Tends to } to be wholly of this cheapest me- 
into facts and it — tted that the bullion contained ...... tim which ds x is for Uo time boing — 
silver dollar the cheapest makes a demand for it, and prevents its becoming still cheaper 
EFFECT e CCC 
de . e owing to pb i goin German y of silver oola reg hg anasa “We had a providence example of that between 1850 and 1860, when the new 
and other states in the Latin Union, the demand for gold has been very grent, — 10 wee — an sa ran * ee g pai ar paepe prea» foe os 
consequently, compared to silver, its value appreciated. Again, as is well erat andl this 3 were e dre 222 Belgium 10 
iknow the refi funding acts of 1870 and 1871 provided for refunding ‘the whole —... ane S tapreciation AIÈ not some, and the 
blie debt into a coin papery erp ye the principal and interest of the bonds au- y os ap » 
thorized should be paid in cain of the standard value of 1870. At that time the | preventing cause was the effector the double standard, and notable in 
silver dollar (4124 ) was the standard of value, and the coin called for in ff 8 * e actual currency of tbat country was, in 1950, almost exclusively 
the bond was that or 5 — eb the Gov- ene. — "As Professor 


4, ed this absorption 
leasure of the United States after the Ist of “May, A. D. 1881, Paes coin — the 
— value of the United States on said Jay y 2 1870, with interest in such gold in the curre ‘sr Franco, down to 1859, at one h y hundred millions sterling, 


from 5 per per annum, 
able quarterly on the Ist day of February, May, August, and November, in each tous yours of tere of Louis Phili ending at the commencement of the 
year. The principal pt California disco woe rr 000, or at an average annual rate of 
duties of the United States, as well as from taxation in any form by or under State, £500,000. From 1850 to 1 both í inclusive, 


inage was £129 ye — orison 
municipal, or local authority,” 8 rate of £14,343,082. Server e 
fe ta the face of the ene Asaga bond Tonnta ing seventeen years is £121,000,000, Th s dogres in which gold 3 
entitled An act to 6 ver in the ch currency is reflected in the state of the cash resources of the 


the 
14, 1870, a yang ey act approved January 20, 1871, and is redeemable at the — eee 1876, consisted of 1,325,000,000 francs in gold 
pleasure of the Uni EFFECT ‘As is stated here, Germany and Belgium, fearing an inundation of gold, de- 
standard 7 yar ap en — eee os 2 interest in such | monetized it in 1857. Notwithstanding this his demonetization on tho partof other 
ee fony — Ist day of October, January, hah ent . states, France continued to seg! — and silver freely, and reserved the 
The principal and interest. are exempt from the payment of all taxes or duties parity ogy two metals during the enormous output of 20 im ifornia and 


nited States, as well as from taxation in any form by or under State, 
ee weg cin leak pe Arida nar 1 N ee here brought to view—that is 


silver tre i, Baroo remaining asitis?. ibm be safely assumed that Euroj 
ihe opponents of e Reape L ine Reo 9 — countries can EFFECT great disaster to themselves. 


use German may “ete the discussions now = point to restoring it, not to further demone- 
her mo from single silver standard to the ld stand- 
changed metary system ng) go! ds 


1 
3 
be placed upon a single silver standard. This matter should receive some in- all the silver a Feger now tn cation as money is at a par with 


11 “peer 8 eee , at the ratio of 154 to 1 ; that is to say, it is worth 3 cents more in a dollar 


the first than here, as compared to id. For this reason, no silver in European 
have tho rigat of payment at 1 pi Sante ee Gold was | countries could come to us should we restore silver to an unlimited coinage at 


thane ail 3 until 0 1 by the pur ratio of 16 to 1; fordi 18 ie is not to be supposed that France, for instance, would 
pr sg and the Government, and no one OTER reenact ming ny pest a be willing to lose $18,000 

was any violation of contract or good faith as between debtor andcreditor. No Another impo 
one then insisted that the amountof gold in the gold dollar should be increased | bankin 


in order to exchange a part of her silver for a por- 
tion of our gold, or the v — of it. 
rtant matter to consider in this connection is, that our national, 


system is fast going out of existence. The payment of the ublic 

sont rr Raa gee bac pepakan A the moet dollar. (We think it may be debt, pid going on, — 1 wipe out the foundation of the national-bank 
ee ea ne pe creditors.) thath circulation, and there must be something to take its place, 

of silver here will necessarily give a demand for it 5 in | On November 1, 1882, the circulation of the national banks was $362,727,747. It 

not existed since 1873, and will have the tendeney to restore it to a ty wi is now $315,547,686 hus showing a great contraction in the circulation of the na- 


t 

Roa ue cade ec er ere poets be Ea but whether it be so or not ris ineisted ti t as $15,545,461. 

we owe no debt that is not legally and morally iy peyabio in silver, and even vere 9 What into. 3 ab di pot by the retirement of 
— wire effect of inw upo — . he nas okis Ë th the national-bank notes? We musteither —— legal- tender notes to su supply it, it, 
in usa by tho blots 3 RAA AGAN re he be 85 e or else provide for some other system of ban or else give unlimi 
ini be’ See France. Den ver opted the | silver. So the question must be fairly met, Shalt this supply be a coin 5 
ratio of 15} of silver to 10 rio Lot gold, 3 to both a atthis ratio. | tion, or shall it he credit money? 

We had always supposed that the gold monometallists were the peculiar ad- 

pended the por crc of silver. Even the German demonetization did not depre- ney—honest money: that the ides of isguin r logal- 
ciate silver. The action of the French Government in limiting the coinage and voona os — Sores a dangerous theory to them. If they ja 2 — 


right ae pup Ny tags bet a the two metals. honest in their convictions, then they should join with those who favor the res- 


t may be efl to refer arg ys made by Mr. Cernuschi ircalation shall give way to the 
before the United States Silver r . demand that such paper ciroclation shall Sive way 
as follo 


mag No one will nd to say that should we restore silver to unlimited co 
"By Mr. Bocy: thereis a pore apie of e ee more than a sufficiency of that metal to 
“Q. By retaining 16 here and 15} there, our silver would, oroas; go right | the place of hundred and fifteen millions of national-bank notes move 


to France. Would not that — 5 France to abandon the bimetallic system? | rapidly — — The silver certificate is the best substitute for the bank 
“A. The policy of France would be not to coin, butto wait, France committed ' note. 


1886. 


This question may also ae = 

that aiiver shoul not reach the pari gold pec ry we any Syme bya 3 St antl 
F po S 7 that in so far as you veto silveran 
increased use as money, thus far so gold), the in- 


creased use of silver appreciates t 1 — of that metal. 

The decrease in the use of gold, as a consequence in the increased use of 
silver, will decrease the value of gold, and while silver rises gold will fall a and 
the two will reach a parity midway. But should silver remain 2,3,4,or6 per 
cent, below the parity of gold, we would be in the same condition we were from 
31 to 73, when we were using a gold dollar worth from 3 to 6 cents less than 
„ tage claimed ſo Id is, that it is venient for large 

e van r gol more con ‘or 
transactions than silver, more portable, and, in proportion to value, easier 
handled, but now that neither metal is used in large transactions, gold is piled 
away in bank vaults for bank and in Government vaults for Government 
certificates. And the same may ‘said with to silver, except in minor 
transactions, Therefore the se Alec claimed for gold is dissipated. 

Silver is in circulation here. And so it is even in Great Britain and Germany, 
and in all other J greene eb countries. Silver is the money of the great mass 
of the people. marks the transactions of all retail trade, not only in silver- 
standard countries, but in gold-standard countries and in double-standard coun- 
tries. It is therefore the mud-sill of commerce. The business of the world rests 
upon these silver coins used in retail trade. It is silver that is the money of the 
world, and not gold. 

But were it ible that some new silver mine or silver su mpply s should be dis- 
covered by which at once six hundred millions of silver coul dumped down 
upon us,and our six hundred millions of gold displaced and dumped down 
upon 55 countries, it would be a great relief to both hemispheres, The 
aoa would be an increase in the monetary supply in European countries of 
gold that would set the machines of industry in motion, giving the starving la- 
18 of those countries employment, and enabling them to purchase our com- 

ties. 

We have had in times gone bya market for our great Western products of 
corn, wheat, and meats, and in the South of their cotton and sugar, and in the 
East of their manufactured goods. We want that market again. 

The silver placed in circulation here wou so us upon a sound metallie 
basis, revive industries, and put the millions of laboring men now out of em- 
ployment to work, giving them bread; our revenues would swell, tome ans the 


taxes would be lighter per capita upon the grea t masses of the 
a greater number of them wou! ed to pay taxes. In this is way our nar 
agp ionia r ston bac thins ot the past. t may be said that owning 


fixed incomes, Government 


the 8 labor, Rep! 2 7 2 phere * grafiaz aired but 8 
9 ey would gain ng in prosperity o 
Another phase of the question might be inet to to, in so far as our eee 


ment debt is eee: the act of — — that converted it into a coin debt in- 


stead of a l der paper debt, provi 2 3 
standard do! (Hi grane) oe the gold dollar dollar s uch as at 
that tase cites h or free coinage, as we pepe RT t dabi is there- 


fore bottomed on the I 1 97 0 the silver dol 3 grains), and on the further 
law of the free and unlimited coinage of t dollar, Consequently, it is a 
contract, so to speak speek. payee able in the standard silver dollar. whether 
dollar be a legal tender for any other debt or not, the ee have a right to 
pay these bonds in silver at the pase of 412} grains to the 
Should a peana be made ae these bonds in silver at the rate of 
4124 grains to legal-tender 


tothe dollar, not 
= of other coupled yr cy tenor reba age pas 


or in the payment of 
from the ers. He wor 


same mon g fold out of the 
e 


blie faith of the bee eh ate nan t to- 


1870, providing for nt of 
the standard silver dollar, 8 a violation of the law Lean! apace abe 
no to limit orsus- 

in gold. 
restoring silver, to demonetize gold, if 


But we are 3 being advised to wait the concurrence of Great 


es ee or atleast one of those coun! before we further coin 
silver. giand, in 1316, at the instance and advice „ not at 

eee Germany, in 1857, at the of the 
bond g and income tized À This was done to pro- 


tect the moneyed interests from what was called the threatened inundation of 
gold from the California and Australian gold mines. Again, in 187071, for a 
similar reason, Germany turned about and demonetized silver, in anticipation 
of the inundation of 2 — from our silver mines. In demonetizing gold in 1857, 

then silver in 1870-71, going back to the k 
counsel of us or 8 


that . — the ruli 
in, in the cheap silver of Pa 
that were con very 

The practice is ä here by the same interests 
unlike us, has no bimetallic constitution; she did havea — 


France never has been hostile to silver. France has about 8800, 000,000 of sil- 
ver in circulation to-day, twice the amount we have, 8 pulation, ter- 
ritory, and all essential demands for money are 
Our fathers, when they adopted a constitutional nA: of value based on 
1 and 1 ee when they gave free or e coinage to both metals, in 
ade the silver € kgs a of to-day the unit of value, the money of account, 
never en thought of asking the concurrence of other nations. It 
was too soon 2 the 


biic debts are a menace to our prosperity, 
Nota dollar should be held inthe Treas. 


oleae of these i A 
refer t 
French bimetallic law, and thus give nity gore 23 wer — un- 


coinage to tie ‘the metais together and maintain their ae a fixed 
ratio. France i ea egy eo the ratio of 15} of silver to one of gold France 
opened her mint to the unlimited coinage of both metals atthis Both were 
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seventy continued the aniimited Coinage of the metals, gold and 
silver. of this period, and up tothe day her 

the silver of her enemy, Germany, gold po kataon nga 

the world at the French ratio of 15; to 1. Notwithstanding the fab- 

ulous output of gold in California and Australia, coupled with the German de- 

mon n of in 1857, before referred to. ce continued to coin free, 

and this prevented the decline of id feared by Germany. A A few French states- 
men an were lor the suspension of gold coinage by 


Among them and Chevalier, ans asto — the same direful prophecies that 


Id in 1857. The vic- 
happened. 1874. France saw 

an opportunity for retaliation * her mints to German silver—this to 
German rE revolution. 

Germany has been unable to exchange her silver for gold ex- 

cept at a sacrifice she can not make. France will not — her have her gold. 


Germany can not get it elsewhere. The consequence is gold mono- 
metallic only in name. She is in practice jee to-day, y, having ove over 3 
000, ae SE nee in al of her $350, of go id. 


of German silver and 88585 a like amount of 
the French 


ata pari 
history by coining both metals free? 

. France in 
‘exas with a 


3 
The most timid must see that we can dictate the value of silver and gold. We 
ratio of 16 to 1—i. c., 16 ounces of silver to be equal in value to | ot 
gold—maintain that ical parity by 
1873 by restoring 


money b industrial classes. 
tifieate and silver certificate now circulating side by side at par will continue to 


~ ; a debt the 
man 
— — legerdemain; a constant 


of gold. The and the owners of gold bullion the right to 
1 demand its coinage into as they 
prefer and the law authorizes; or if the iy not prefer to wait for its coinage, 
pear eae pele Se ee © amount it will 
coin. The m therefore, affords a aray ig constant, and unvarying market 
for si the gold th at comes, 

The hight bidder to run the risks of ult and bears, te depres 
and Tie the hi the risks of bulls and bears, the depres- 
— Goode yt ge extracts and cents, because 
he can at all times have — — e is 


hibited 9 w of the latter year. By that law the of 
full h tender silver was suspended. ee 

the of the standard silver dollars limited and restricted the 

such dollars. Herein was its defect—adefect im upon the friends of silver 
as a com order to secure any law at upon the subject. 

The law of 1878 the to not less 


into l 
into the market to purchase silver at its lowest vernment th 
ain, and all that partof ihe aomsnedliy thab aness — ob obs 
com: e m 
mint is nece . Its rate of discount must be in ion to the 


ted. 

time it must probably wait before it can go to the mint. Like all other com- 
EEDE meses = .. ae ce fixed either by law or 
contraet, silver bullion must necessarily fluctuate in value. It must be borne in 
mind that we refer to the uncoined bullion, for the coined standard silver dollar 
with gold, because it has always been a legal 

. If the mints were o to silver the same as 
ver could have it coined in 8 money. 
and receive | money for it, , of 
urse, there could be no discount or depreciation of silver bullion below the 

price paid for it at the mint. All the silver thus coined or exchanged by the 


as gold, and would not be, as it is now, subject to the adverse whims of the 
Treasury officials, who heretofore have tried how to keep it out of circulation. 
This brings us logically tothe point that the coinage of silver must be free and 
9 1 the same footing as gold, in order to preserve the 
sgn dy ity in v: ue of the two precious metals, 
77 eo craze however, reached that stage that its advocates tell us it is 
for us to coin silver free, because, as they allege, it R the standard 
3 among a sufficient number of nations for us to 2 
What are the facts? We give here tables taken from the United States Silver 
Commission wing the standard of money and population of the 


a 
pi 
4 
TE 
a 
iF 
3 
58 
: 
2 
Ẹ 


different countries, as follows: 
GOLD-STANDARD COUNTRIES. 
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Marcu 20, 


DOUBLE-STANDARD COUNTRIES. 
1,400,000 | France. 


4,000,000 Belgium 

2,900,000 | Switzerlan 

1, 600, 000 Italy. 

1, 900, 000 5 n 

: — 5 —9 nited States. 
Paraguay ..... „200. 
Japan 33, 000, 000 . 187, 300, 000 
Holland. 3. 700, 000 


These estimate show that over 700,000,000 people have adopted silver as the 
sole standard of money, and over 180,000,000 have the double standard, goldand 
silver, thus constituting a total of more than 900,000,000 who use silver as a stand- 
ard money. Only 92,800,000 have the single gold standard. 

We are the producers of silver. Nearly one-half the world's production of 
silver comes from our mines. The greater value we give to it at home the more 
it will be worth abroad and the more value to us our mines become. But the 
great benefit to be derived from the unlimited coinage or use of silver as a 
money is in bringing it into competition with gold, so as to lower the value of 
gold, or, what is the same thing, raising the value and price of all labor and the 
products of labor, and thus prevent that fall in — and depression in trade 
consequent m measuring all values with the single gold standard, as is now 
being attempted, the results of which are being felt everywhere. At least four- 
fifths of the fifty-five or sixty millions of American * —.— desire silver to be 
restored to its constitutional rights of free coinage. e only seriously 
opposing it are the bondholders or fixed-income class, who scheme for the en- 
hancement of their 3 Bonds, mo; and all fixed securi- 
ties have the amount or value specified in so many dollars and cents, It is 
easy to increase their real value by increasing the value of the dollars and cents 
in which they are to be paid. To demonetize silver and uire payment in 
gold only, while it may not change the amount called for in the bond, does 

ouble its value by doubling the value of the money in which the bond is to be 
d, hence this 
We have also the national banks. 

Their interests nst silveristenfold. First, they are required to hold bonds 
as security for their circulation; they have the bondholders’ interest. Again 
they seek to control absolutely the volume of money; that they can not do it 
silver is permitted to fill the channels of circulation. 


INCREASING THE BULLION IN THE DOLLAR. 


Some of those who favor the bimetallic standard claim that we should change 
the ratio so as to coin silver at its bullion value. This ignores the fact thatsilver 
is depreciated by the Government. Silver was demonetized. That act hy pa 
ated silver. It is not coined now except on Government account and in lim- 
ited amounts. This coinage is utterly impotent to restore silver. What is de- 
manded is that the Government, instead of depreciating silver by its laws, shall 
throw the weight of its wealth and power in the scale in favor of silver by giving 
it unlimited use as money. In doing this the Government will simply have 
rip, oe a wrong. After this has been done, if silver is still below gold to such 
a as to disturb the equity of contracts, there might be a reason for fang. 
ing the ratio. But itis not justice to the debtor class that hisGovernment should 
by its laws first depreciate silver and then take advantage of its own wrong by 
coining it at the ratio of this de on. Since 1878 we have been coining full 
legal-tender silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. All existing debts and contracts are 
ea — 5 that relation, and especially those incurred since we commenced 

nin; ver. 

But this change of ratio may require a reduction of the bullion in the gold dol- 


with some honorable exceptions, are opposed to silver. 


rt of the 7 ser 0 controversy is that those abr talk 


gold has appreciated ; that 
of commodities now as at any time during the last quarter of a cen 

Why not then be just to debto 
an is requ to keep the two metals in concurrent on. 

We here present a table sho that the proposition to increase the bullion 
in the silver dollar so as to make ual to the bullion in the gold dollar will 
add to the burden of debtors over $2, 000,000. 

This is shown in the following table, by adding 20 cents to the dollar on the 
total debt ascertained and |, namely: 


Statement of the national, Slate, county, municipal, and railroad debt in the United 
rr real and personal mortgage debt. 


RAS ——.—. $1, 438, 542, 995 


262, 175, 245 
179, 178 
i 2 
un . 

Railroad, funded, 1884.. 3,660" 115,772 

Individual mortgages (estima: 3 000, 
Total. . . — — — — —— 2 2. 12,192 161, O57 
20 per cent. increase... . .. .... . . . . . . . r 2 —— 2, 438, 432, 211 
This statement is taken from Mr. Spofford's almanac, except as to the es- 
timated individual debts, which is gathered from the most le sources that 
can be had, and which is too low r than too high, andthe enormous amount 


of debt not in the form of liens is wholly leſt out. Sufficient, however, is stated 
to show the very great injustice involved in the proposition. 

Aside from these co: erations, the world’s ratio now is 15} to 1, or a value 
given to silver of 3 cents to the dollar more than ours, 


THE CONSUMPTION OF GOLD AND SILVER IN THE ARTS, 


Mr. Burchard, our former Director of the Mint, made a very able and exhaust- 
ive research and report upon this subject. In his annual report for the year 


crease 
goin on. Added to this, the startling fact also appears that more than one- 
00 of the world's production of silver is thus consumed. The last annual 
ores of the Director of the Mint gives the production of gold in the world as 
292,369, and of silver at $115,147,878. 
On this showing it is quite apparent that all fears of the country being inun- 
dated with silver are wholly unfounded. The Old World must in the future 


absorb silver to keep up its monetary supply. There is no gold with which to 
do it. We also must give a larger use to silver if we expect to continue prices 
even at the present low levels. We have nothing else to take the pee of the 


rapidly disappearing three hundred and millions of national-bank paper. 
LEGAL TENDER. 


The most important function of money in modern trade and commerce is its 


1 nder power. 
gold only is legal tender, then debtors must e upon this one metal to 
pay debts, All the silver and other products of Christendom, except gold, would 
not pay a dollar of debt unless they could be exchan for gold. Should the 
world come to the gold unit as the sole legal tender, that metal might become 
so valuable, as compared with other commodities, and so scarce in proportion 
to the enormous demands made upon — that the money barons of this and 
other countries, controlling a few hun: millions of gold, might control the 
destinies of ons and absolutely dominate the welfare of mankind, 
Believing that the unlimited coi: of silver is the logical solution of the sil- 
ver question, and since gold and silver seem to have the constitutional 
money intended for the use of the States in adjusting their legal-tender laws, and 
for other reasons herein stated, and yet others that might be need for restoring 
silver to where it was before it was demonetized by the act of 1873, we recom- 
mend the of House bill No. 5690, which aims at that result. Without in- 
dorsing all the statements made in the argument of Mr. Dexter A. Hawkins be- 
fore our committee, we append the same hereto ascontaining valuable statistics 
and data pertaining to the subject herein discussed. 
R. P. BLAND, 
BAMUEL W. T. LANHAM, 
WILLIAM D, BYNUM, 
Of the Minority. 


APPENDIX. 
(SILVER COINAGE.) 


WHAT IS FOR THE INTEREST OF THIS COUNTRY, 


Silver and gold bave been money since commerce began. It is safe to assume 
that they will continue to be money so long as commerce exists. 


WHAT METALS NATIONS USE. 


Of the organized peoples on the globe, those having a population altogether 
of 800,000,000 use only ä money as unlimited legal tender; those having a 
population of 200,000,000 use as unlimited legal tender both silver money and gold 
money; while those having altogether a population of about 100,000,000 use only 
gold money as unlimited legal tender; but even these last are unable to ca: 
on their industries without a large amount of silver of limited legal tender, wi 
which in fact the retail business is done; and this in amount is necessarily larger 
than all the domestic wholesale business, 

RATIO OF VALUE BETWEEN THE TWO METALS. 

In 1785 France fixed the ratio of the relative value, as . 5 fi between gold and 
silver, at one pound weight of pure gold to fifteen and a half pounds weight of 
pus 3 all Europe soon adopted this rut io and has substantially adhered to 

t ever since. 

We adopted in 1792, in establishing a mint, the ratio 1 to 15, and finding that 
wrong, we in 1834changed to 1to16; that is the ratio here now. Under the first 
ratio the gold was exported to pay foreign debts; under the second, up to 1873, 
the silver was, 

MONETARY UNIT. 


When the mint was established and began to coin silver and gold, Congress ` 


enacted (chapter 12, section that the silver dollar should be the monetary unit 
of this country. It called this coin dollars or units,” and valued all other coins 
in these silver dollar “units.” No gold dollar was authorized for fifty-seven 
years (1849); and until there was a gold dollar it was not practicable to have a 
gold dollar unit. The le, for example, was to be of the value of ten of these 
silver dollar “ units,” and fractions of the eagle in proportion. 

The silver-dollar unit has never been changed a in the amount of pure 
silver it contains. The monetary unit to be an honest unit should not change. 
The silver dollar remained the sole mone unit until, without the knowl 
of the people or even of the President who signed the act, it was in 1873 demone- 
tized. Then for the first time in eighty-one years jt ceased to be our sole mone- 


tore unit. 

he ies who prepared the law demonetizing the silver dollar evidently 
were conscious of destroying our sole monetary unit, and of the necessity of 
enacting some other and new mon unit to take its place; hence they in- 
serted in section 14 of the act demonetizing the silver dollar that the gold dollar 
“shall be the unit of value.” 

Had the gold dollar, as the honorable Secretary of the Treasury mistaken] 
intimates in his annual report, page xxv, been up to the act of 1873, equally with 
the silver dollar, our monetary unit, there would have been, on gemonetiz 
the silver dollar, noneed of enacting (L. 1872, chapter 131, section 14) that the gol 
dollar “shall be the unit of value; for if there had been two monetary units, 
when Congress destroyed one of these two units, the other unit would still re- 
main. But if only one existed, and Congress destroyed that, there was a neces- 
sity of immediately establishing a new unit, and Congress did 80. 


VARIATIONS IN WEIGHT OF GOLD IN OUR GOLD cos. 


It is well for the name of the country that Congress did not, before it de- 
monetized silver, give to gold the character of monetary unit. The unit of 
money should not in weight of pure metal be a variable quantity.. The gold 
dollar varied three times in its quantity of pure metal in the first forty-five years 
of its theoretical existence. I say “theoretical” for the reason that it had no 
actual existence till 1849. From 1792to 1834 the gold dollar was su: to con- 
tain 24.75 grains of pure gold; from 1834 to 1837 it was supposed, have 23.20 

ins; and from 15837 up to the time of the first coinage of the gold dollar, 1849, 

t was supposed to have 23.22 grains of pure gold. In 1849, for the first time, it 

came into actual existence, and with 23.22 ins of pure gold in it; and it has 
continued ever since that date when coined to contain that amount. 


ERROR IN REPORT OF SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 

The claim that from 1792 to 1873 the monetary “unit was embodied by law in 
either metal” (annual report Secretary of core 1885, page 25), rests simply 
upon the two facts of unlimited legal tender and legal equivalence of value of gold 
to silver at certain weights, though one of the metals, gold, changed in weight 
three times in that period, while silver has not varied at all. Those two factsin 
law fortunately are not sufficient to embody in a metal the character of monetary 
unit. It requires a statute to confer that character, and until 1873 such a statute 
as to gold did not exist. 

If tender and legal equivalence of one metal to another one which isthe 
monetary unit conferred that character upon the former, then the silver dollar 
when remonetized in 1878, having both these c rs (L. 1879, chapter 20, sec- 
tion 1), would have become the monetary unit equally with the gold dollar. 
When it was remonetized its former character of monetary unit should by clear 
terms of the statute have been restored to N, but it was not. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN SUPPLY OF GOLD. 
Stability in a metal is essential to make it a safe unitof value. Gold, from the 
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changeable quantity of its production at different periods, is unsuited for that 


purpose, 

From 1520 to 1840, three hundred and twenty years, the weight of the gold pro- 
duced in the world varied from 2 per cent. to 7 per cent. of the weight of the gold 
and silver together produced, But in 1850 the California mines, and soon after 
the Australian mines, began to pour out gold in immense quantities, and from 
1850 to 1855, five years, the weight of gold produced was 18 per cent.; from 1855 
to 1860, five years, it was 19 per cent.; from 1860 to 1865, five years, it was 14 per 


cent.; from 1865 to 1870, five years, it was 13 per cent., by weight, of the annual |, 


joint production of the two metals, 

After 1870 the weight of the production of gold fell off to 8 per cent. Silver is 
much steadier. Take the twenty years from 1850 to 1870; the wor!d’s annual out- 
pot of silver was only twice as great as its annual output in the ten years from 

810 to 1820, while for the former period the annual output of gold was more than 
sixteen times what it was for the latter period. 

A metal so variable in quantity as gold is unsuited to be the unit of value in 
commerce, Itex business to a succession of ruinous inflations and con- 
tractions,and in the long run, as in England, makes the poor poorer and the 
rich richer, It introduces an element of chance or gambling into business. 


ENORMOUS OUTPUT OF GOLD. 


Up to 1875 our country has produced 4,457,420 pounds 2 0 Se avoirdupois of 
gold, and Australia 3,986,400. hese twocountries together had in forty years 
added to the world’s stock of gold 8,443,820 pounds weight eked! Sit or more 
than 87 per cent. of the world’s production for the last four hund years. 

The United States alone have in the last forty years produced of gold $1,710,- 
000,000, and notwithstanding the great hue and cry about our flood of silver, our 
output of it was in that period only $710,000,000. 

The world's greatest annual output of silver was for the twenty years ending 
with 1800. It averaged 1,933,932 pounds weight avoirdupois, which, at our ratio 
of value, 16 to 1, was equivalent to an annual output of 120,871 nds weight of 
ma But in the twenty years ending with 1870, the period of the greatest pro- 

uction of gold, the anntal output of that metal averaged 429,327 pounds weight 
bees ng or being for twenty years more than three and a half times in value 
what it been of silver for any such length of time for four centuries. 

TWENTY YEARS AGO CAPITALISTS WISHED TO DEMONETIZE GOLD. 

Had the world been monometallic, with gold alone as the monetary unit, this 
sudden and enormous increase in the amount of gold would have wrought dis- 
aster to the whole creditor interest. Fortunately,except England, it was bi- 
metallic,and yet this large and sudden influx of gold frightened the creditor 
interests in Europe to such an extent that they began to demand the demone- 
tization of guld. Holland, Belgium,and Portugal demonetized most of their 
17 or ceased to coin; and Russia prohibited the export of silver lest, 

f gold were demonetized, she might be left without metallic money. France, 
always conservative in mon matters, instead of yielding, as invited, to the 
Id panic, 5 a commission to inquire into the matter. Finally, in 1805, 
the Latin Union was formed, that now comprises France, Belgium, Switzerland, 
cg and Greece. This, having a population of over 74,000,000 commercial peo- 
ple in the heart of Europe, acted as a balance-wheel or governor to the Euro- 

pean monetary machine in the two metals. 

THE STOCK OF GOLD AND SILVER IN THE WORLD. 

In 1810, it is estimated by experts, there was forty-five times the weight of sil- 
ver in use as money that there was of gold. That is, the silver money then at 
our ratio of 16 to 1 was nearly three times the value of the gold money. _ 

Taking the last estimates of the statisticians and bringing them down to this 
year, by adding the output of the mines to that date, the amount of money in 
the world of the two metals is now respectively as follows: 


sereen 


. $3,513, 000, 000 
3.750, 000, 000 


This gives about 48 per cent. of gold and 52 per cent. of silver as the world’s 
ratio, 


WHAT IS THE RATIO OF DIFFERENT COUNTRIES? 

If the two metals were relatively evenly distributed, each nation would have 
nearly as much money of one metal as of the other. 

Since Germany attempted to demonetize silver, nations containing about one- 
twelfth of the organized population of the globe use only gold as unlimited 
legal tender, while twice as many, those 9 one-sixth of the population 
of the world, use both gold and silver as unlimited legal tender, and the inter- 
national commercial relations of these two classes are intimate. Our count: 
for five years was induced to demonetize silver, but now belongs to the bi- 
metallic class. 

From all these circumstances combined, notwithstanding two-thirds of the 
population of the globe use only silver as money, it has come about that while 
the universal ratio of the two kinds of money in use would be 52 per cent. of 
silver to 48 per cent. of gold, yet in the above countries that use both there is 
now a higher percentage than that of gold money and lower percentage of sil- 
ver money. 


France, the head of Latin Union, has in round numbers— 
Gold... . $900, 000, 000 
Silver... 600, 000, 000 
Total gold and silver coin . ...... . . ... . . . . . . . .. .. 1, 500, 000, 000 
That is, 60 per cent. gold and 40 per cent. silver. 


Germany, since she forced a war indemnity of $1,000,000,000 in gold or its equiva- 
lent from France and demonetized silver, is reckoned as on a monometallic gold 
basis; but yet she is practically still bimetallic, for the logic of business is 
stronger than Bismarck or the statutes; and her money now consists, not of 
= alone, but of gold $342,000,000, and silver, half of which is full legal tender, 

14,000,000; total, only $556,000,000; or 61 per cent. fold and 39 per cent. silver. 
Her population is larger than France by seven million, yet she bas but a little 
more than one-third as much money. 

The German people have suffered so financial disasters in the at- 
tempt to change from bimetallism to gold that they are now demanding the 
full restoration of silver. A bill in that direction the Reichstag Sataly: 

England, with a population nearly as large as France, has for sixty-five years 
been on a gold basis; and silver is legal tender only for debts not exceeding $10; 
but she has all the time been obliged to make constant use of the demoneti 
metal. Her money consists of gold, $587,000,000, and of silver, $93,000,000; total, 
only $680,000,000, or not half as much money as France, 86} per cent. of which 
is gold and 13} per cent. of silver. But though kept at this starvation limit of 
silver by the government refusing to coin more, yet this 13} per cent. of silver 
does most of the work—that is, the retail business of that country. 

Through her monometallism she has repeatedly lost gold to such an extent 
that her bank has been unable to replenish its stock of gold promptly from her 
own people and has sent to the bank of bimetallic France for aid, and has re- 


ceived it. 
WHAT 18 THE PROPORTION NOW IN THIS COUNTRY? 


If to the amounts of the two kinds of money in this country June 30, 1885, as 
reported by the Director of the Mint, we add the coinage since, and also add the 
bullion at the mints awaiting coinage, we find that the gold in this country Feb- 
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ruary 1 was $623,000,000, and the silver, including fractional coi „was $300,- 
000,000; total for 60,000,000 people, $923,000,000; say, 68 per cent. of gold and 32 
per cent, of silver. 

WHAT PROPORTION IS FOR THE INTEREST OF THIS COUNTRY? 


Now, assuming that we do not increase our stock of gold a dollar, so that it ro- 
mains at $623,000,000, yet to bring our proportion of silver to gold up to the 
world’s ratio of 52 ofsilver to 48 of gold, we should have now, instead of $300,000,000 
of silver, $675,000,000. In other words, we require a further coinage of silver to 
the extent of $375,000,000; then our proportion of the two metals would be the 
average of the world. ations to-day are so intimately connected through com- 
merce, steam, and electricity, that in the long run the world's proportion, in- 
stead of a private, peculiar, and abnormal proportion, is the easiest to maintain, 
and the best, 

OUR POSITION REQUIRES THE WORLD'S RATIO. 


Our 8 situation makes the world’s ratio greatly to our interest. 
To the east of us are England, Germany, and the Scandinavian countries, about 
100,000,000 of people, who are all trying to screw themselves down to a gold 
basis; and the Latin Union and the rest of Europe, say 200,000,000, that use Both 
metals. Our chief exports to these two classes are food and raw materials, 
which exhaust our country and enrich them. A small part of these, when man- 
ufactured and sent back to us, pay us the purchase price of the whole, and the 
remainder enables them, at t profit, to supply the rest of the world with 
oods, If we manufactured these raw materials ourselves, before exportation 
$ would give employment to millions of citizens and utilize our unlimited 
supply of coal and water power now lying idle, aud create for us immense 
wealth. 

To the south of us on this continent, and to the west of us in Asia, are 800,- 
000,000 people who use only silver and who are the chief market for manufact- 
ures and the principal source of lasting profit in foreign trade. Our interest lies 
in cultivating and devcloping commerce with them and bringing their trade to 
oer 5 nstead of letting it goto Europe. To do that successfully we must 

have silver. 

A balance of trade against us in Europe calls for gold; while if it arises from 
transactions with the 800,000,000 silver-using people it will call only for silver. 

This fortunate geographical position makes it clear that it is for the interest 
of this country to attain to and preserve that proportion between the two kinds 
of money which is the average of the world, and for that reason will be perma- 
nent, That will enable us to deal easily, safely, and largely with all the above 
three classes of nations. Nature has given us within our own borders mines of 
the two mietals that will soon, if we have wisdom enough to coin their products, 
put us in a position to control exchanges, make New York, and not Lon- 
don or Paris, the money center of the world. 

If the present silver law was executed up to the maximum limit fixed by Con- 
gress, in a few years we should have ¢2,000,000,000 of coin, silver and gold. This 
would give us nearly the amount per capita as the Republic of France. 


AMOUNT OF MONEY REQUIRED IN THIS COUNTRY. 


We have now of gold and silver. 
United States notes 


National-bank notes 
Fractional currency, about 
Total money for 60,000,000 people. . . .. . . 1, O94, 000, 000 


or $26 per capita, This is none too much. As the population and business in- 
crease we shall need more, not less. France, a much more compact country 
than ours,and the soundest country in the world financially,and a republic, 
has in addition to its $900,000,000 of gold and $600,000,000 of silver between $500,- 
000,000 and $600,000,000 of paper, making a total of $2,000,000,000. This is $52 per 
capita of her population, or twice as much as we have. She does not find 
too large a sum, We should not if we had it. 

We certainly, then, have not too much money now; and to avoid disaster we 
must take care that its volume is not reduced. 


* 
HOW TO KEEP UP THE SUPPLY OF GOOD MONEY. 


With the payment of our debt the national-bank notes, based upon Govern- 
ment bonds, are steadily disappearing. Their place must be supplied by coin 
or its equivalent; otherwise a contraction of about forty millions a year will fol- 
acted — a consequent depression of business and absorption of property by 
capitalists. 

The output of our mines will easily furnish the mints the silver to do this and 
it costs the people naang to buy and pay for this silver, because it may be done 
in silver coin or coin certificates. In this way, in afew years, our three hundred 
and eighteen millions of paper money, based on nothing but a promise, and a 
promise, too, that within twenty-five years last past has been at one time worth 
only 40 cents silver tothe dollar, will me three hundredand eighteen mill- 
ions of silver dollars, whose weight has never varied in the ninety-four years 
of their existence, or certificates for coin held in trust by the Government to re- 
deem these certificates at the pleasure of the holder. 

The domestic trade of the country, estimated at $25,000,000,000 per year, is now 
done, and from the habits of our people always will be done, chiefly with paper 
representing money, These certificates, representing coin in the Treasury, ure 
the best kind of paver money ever devised by man. 

So long as the Government 2 705 the silver at the market price and coins it 
into standard dollars, these dollars within this country necessarily under the 
present law will have the same purchasing power and paying power that the 


gold dollar has. 

It is the duty of Con to provide for and secure the business and prosper- 
ity of this country and not of foreign countries, and to take care of the $25,000,- 
000,000 of home trade. 


Our foreign trade, both imports and exports, is only about 15 per cent. of our 
domestic trade, Our exports for the last twelve years have paid for our imports 
and left an average credit balance in our favor of more than $100,000,000 per 
year. Unless the business of the country is disturbed by legislation in the inter- 
est, not of ourselves, but of foreign countries, this credit balance will continue. 
But if it is disturbed, and adebit balance is produced, this debt will have to be 
paid to the gold-using countries with gold and to the silver countries with sil- 
ver; hence thenecessity of keeping both in quantities so large that a draft upon 
either need not disturb our financial position. The coining of our whole avail- 
able product of both silver and gold will enable us to do this. 

The theory that the on of a amount of full legal-tender silver is 
going to make it more difficult, as the gold monometallists say, for us to pay 
abroad an adverse balance of trade has no foundation in fact. Itis pure fiction. 
Logically it is like assuming that a large corn crop disables us from exporting 
wheat when there is foreign demand for wheat, or that large wheat crops hin- 
der the export of corn whenever other nations require that cereal. The truth 
is, the more we have of either the greater is the amount we can pay out or ex- 
port of the other without inconvenience. If we had only gold, as desired by 
the enemies of silver coinage, and that departed to pay debts to gold-using na- 
tions, we should have no coin left as a basis of our paper money, and that would 
vary as heretofore from par to 60 per cent, discount; but if we hold both, the 
temporary departure of one will only bring the other for the time being more 
into use, and will support our paper and keep our industries active. 
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COINING SILVER DOES NOT EXPEL GOLD. 


Ever since it was discovered that silver in 1873 was demonetized, we have heard 
steadil; Sa goals ang ry: who think nothing in finance is right unless it is ap- 
pro in that the restoration of silver to the ane goose ne cel pe boy 
always held would be the ruin of this country. The est opponent of silver in 
New York, the late Isaac Sherman, declared the da; that the that th 

of silver, would drive out our ; would pitate upon us 
all the U; States held in Europe, and wo isarrange and prostrate 
our ind When told that all monetary history indicated thatit would have 
the o effect, viz, F Ñ 
that it would help the nation so much business, Bo a er 


our bonds 
man was quite ready to stake his reputation asa financier upon t — Well, 
Lee 

Germany, in 1878, as soon as she had secured her war indemnity, SI. 000, 000, 000 
the saw an oppor pioneered the “bloodand iron” policy of Bismarck, thought 

to crush France again, financially, as completely as she 
Nr the field of battle by sim ly discrediting sil 
5 oy oe now by demon silver she expected to de- 

stroy the value of that, which was all the money that was left in France, and 
so leave her ut money except irredeemable bank notes. It was done. 
The silver of Germany was called in, demonetized, and sold to England in such 
quantities that in 1876 Pits price had fallen cent. The German ts were 
worked to their full ty coining the French gold into German marks to 
supply the place of the silver. No country ever had so favorable an 
opportunity as Germany to change from bimetallism to gold. She had reduced 
the metallic reserve of the Bank 5 France to $79,000,000, and she held French 
indemnity obligations falling due that bid fair, she thought, to prevent any 


gold 5 ears. 

The German go spirits. But, as afterward in the 
case of their New S Nek brother, they found that ah nga haber r other way. 
Silver, which really does the work, being discredited, German industries from 
one endof the em to the other were thrown into confusion; millions of sub- 
jects nanti on me to 2 left in idleness, and it took but a a short time for 

— ae own industries, to lose more than the thousand 
— of 2 taken from France. 
red to a great extent from the realm 


Id, as fast as she — 55 
France. the Bank of France was . — 


silver, besides as much more of the new coi not full legal io, To gold 
theorists this course of things was all wrong, to the plain man of affairs all 


sy > 

After paying sie the 8 France had her silver left, It was by law full 
legal 5 , and in fact within the whole Latin Union. It 
does all the industrial, work, carries on tho retail trade, keeps up both produc- 
tion and consumption. en were all busy; Germans were idle. The 


demonctization of silver did not affect in the’ least its domestic value and 
000,000 of it, The result is that G 


—.— as oe and France had , ermany, 
more poj 2 has now of her thousand mill: 

of gold obtained from F. ther with her whole domestic stock, 
* 000,000 left, and ways H, ,000 of silver—total, $556,000, 900—while 
France has $000,000,000 of gold and „000,000 of silver; total, $1,500,000, 
The possession of FV 
short time her whole of gold. 

Similar results in our 3 followed the restoration of silver. February 28 
1878, when the silver act became law, the total amount of gold coin and builion 


awaiting coinage then in this country pea onl 716,11 
This, according to the gold theorists, sho eee begun to 8 
us. Instead of that it has re . —.— until now, re to the 

we have of gold, or an increase of ween 00 000 eines 
1878. Our Government bonds did not come back except when they were called 
for payment, and interest was stopped so as to e their presentation. Our 
industries were not disarranged or prostrated, but became unusually active and 
Peep Ie Sere cee the ste {sano Sherman said to. me before he died, 


everythi: happened that to the mind of a goldite should not, and what 
Should has wnt: Every in the business world goes just the opposite way 
from . I ss eir ries ill. Bolt nature 


way. 
EFFECT OF STOPPING SILVER COINAGE. 


The enemies of silver, had they the 5 would demonetize it now, as they 
secretly did in 1873. All their at bottom come to that. They can 
not ean ea iw miesto gaos ss der did in 1873, ny prea da of the people 
are now open 8 its 
But their 5 be 
they are aimin 

coin, 
of the coin money in the world is silver. Half of ours ought to be silver. 
Demonetize it, limit it to what we now have, or degrade it to a token coin, and 
half the unlimited oe eo marae coin money, the measure of value in the world, 

- ceases to be oir: Sed merchandise, The other half has double duty 
to perform—each dollar by to buy twice as much as now—and prices, from the 
very nature of things and the necessities of the situation, will be squeezed down, 
as now in England, until they meet the gold dollar, The dabor. will be forced 
to give twice as much property or labor as now to pay his creditor. No one 
knows this better than the capitalists, who alone are carryin g on this war 
against silver, Our prosperity would cease,as Germany’s did, while we were 
making the transition. FCC out ot employment; 


lain. It is to degrade financo is En 
ts the eruanittty to what we now have. 


indu would either hands or be broken up. The perty, as in 
England, would be absorbed the few, while the many wo e mere 
tenants or day laborers. 

In 1876 silver, demonetized by German years before, bad fallen as bull- 


thing, it being one of our great products, we shall 


is as bullion will go down 20 per cent. more. En d will it at 60 
Jer cent., instead of paying 100 cent. She will ship it to her mintsin India, 
here 3 and ilion of people under her rule use only silver 


has in years risen to 800 cent., until it is peas in amount one-half of 
the wheat and flour she takes from us. 
9 unlimited supply to her from India is only a question of railroads and ir- 
g canals. Pas: milli re appropriated 


ons sterli or $30,000,000, a: there this 
ey ee She proposes to cont! —.— thése works till tke wheat and cotton 
jands of India are reached and bro! undereultivation, So aswe 


her with cheap silver she will this business with the utmost vigor and 
profit; until, in a few years, if the opponents of silver succeed, our wheat 
export to England will cease, and English merchants will lay down in New 
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will on our hands, for she can cause her 
India subjects, at 8 mim a pieces raise all the short-staple cotton 


can manu- 
ure. 

With this staring them in the ere wheat and cotton down to the 

e the intelligent in the wheat- 


it is not 
limit, strange that 


itch on by Englishand AAAA AR cap pros- 
8 8 — a country, fortunately, 2 has Intalligenos A and the votes to 
prote 


SILVER HAS NOT FALLEN IN VALUE. 


The function of a is to enable us conveniently to buy the necessaries and 
luxuries of life; and the true measure . kind of money, ata 
given date, is what it will buy of these. 

Take a hundred articles of merchandise tyrone used by man to-day, and a 
silver dollar or a Palka pna weight of silver exchange for more of them 

ois motte not true that silver has 
lastthirteen years it has not risen 
so much as 8 so, while as gon — — has risen, it has, relatively to 
go en. 

If ibe one hundred millions of 
re than the one thousand ions 
advocates are 


the Jast 3 ö therefore 


who unwisely demonetized silver were 


visit or entertain English Seer: and — yi live with an eye smpe to 
terest; they seem to oi that what a 3 bao for 
them must be for the . Hence they argue 
debts should be paid always in the 3 e 7 5 that money should be 
made acire and dear by confining it to gold, so that with their capital they can 
obtain the greatest e amount of the products of the labor of others. 

The fall in the value of silver bullion relatively to gold bullion has not in an 
way been ca by an overproduction of silver, for there has been none. Thi 
country is the la t EPA and its production of silver for the last forty 


years has been only $710,000,000, while of gold it was $1,710,000,000. ‘This ee 
no overproduction at silver, but a very great ov uction of gold; andif we 
take in the rest of the world the excess of gold production is much greater, for 


it has for along period, say from 1850 to 1870, for instance, been three times the 
production ofsilver. What, then, has caused silver to fall relatively to gold; or, 
rather, why has gold risen? 


sasae 40, 000, 000 


Nen chan had just demonetized silver and began toscramble 8 gold. 
hey changed silver pon Loney with a fixed value to merchandise, and mer- 
chandise, too, that had market, London, and that market required only 
the ee for British Tai "310, 000,000 per year. This was but half the Suri's s 
production; in fact, it ust about our annual production. 
The necessary and — bch effect was what it always is when twice as much 
merchandise is thrown upon the market as the market calls for—the price start- 
ing in 1873 at 103, fell by 1876 to 80. Gold would have fallen a great deal more 
See (omits fr resrapton of pe gama silver. Our people 
y began tate for resum. specie to papua ey then 
covered that Congress, without their had demonetized silyer and 
eee g cag eee 3 They then 
demanded the restoration of silver. By 1878 Congress heard the loud call rot the 
people, rn it was done. In 1879 specie payments were resumed, 
the act of 1878 been fully carried out,as Congress intended. 2 
wona have gone on well. Our whole output of silver would have coine: 
and by this time we should have had four hundred and fifty million silver dol- 
lars as a basis, with gold for currency, . — of half that sum. And England, 
instead of buy ing our 8 at 80 nas eiin ing it at par for wheat and cotton in 
India. and breaking down the preoteo per cent., would bave had to buy 
her wheat and cotton of us at fair p. 
We lost in the sale of silver as E d and we lost again by having our 
market for wheat and cotton depressed by this new competitor, where labor is 


only 8 cents a day. 
The same influences and parties that secretly eee our silver in 1873 
and opposed its restoration in 1878 evidently persuaded the Government to only 
half carry out the law, and ct tey now clamor for its entire 

ese influences and parties are English, not American. bodies are with 
us, and may have been born or naturalized here, but their souls and ideas and 
principles are English, 

WE SHOULD NOW HAVE AN AMERICAN POLICY. 
We have been under the tutelage of foreigners and monarchists about lon 
enough. Weare of age now. Weare numerous enough, rich enough, and in 

ligent enough to have a national policy, and a political economy, as well asa sys- 
tem of government, adapted to our own n and geographi hical position. 


WHAT HAS BEEN THE EFFECT IN THE PAST OF ADOPTING ENGLISH POLITICAL 
ECONOMY INSTEAD OF AMERICAN? 


The mint upto June 30, 1855, e eee ee ae web pern AN 
an ver n, 


610; total, $1,824,205,118.50. Our mines have 22 uced of 

-not sent to the mint but — 42 exported, 8000, 000, 000. Total domestic product, 
82. 424.203. 118.50; and yet with this enormous uction and coinage, . 
that of any other nation in the world, we had in 1878, when silver was resto; 


only A eae iron onl a 

When considered from the American standpoint the cause of this is plain: Up 
to 1876 our industrial and economic laws were so adjusted, having either a low 
protective tariff or a high one counterbalanced by high internal taxation, so that 
with few and unimportant exceptions the balance of trade was steadily ‘against 
us, 

EFFECT OF AX AMERICAN POLICY, 

But by that date the political intelligence of the people, seconded by acts of 
Con so adjusted taxation, direct and indirect, that our own industries 
and people, instead. of those of foreign countries, were fa 

The balance of trade then turned and set steadily in our favor until ourcredit 
balance for ten years, up to the 30th of June last, amounted to $1,546,300,652, less 
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same 
tons of heavy i und boxes at the door of the assay office. On being to! 
taken and 


on going through seeing $250,000,000 
gold and $100,000,000 of silver he remarked with long face that he couldn't under- 


stand 
DUTY OF CONGRESS, 


What Congress should do is to let well enough alone, and not disturb our in- 
dustrial and economic laws that are 80 pees so Saas oe 


ry 

act of 1878 to the full extent of the papas of our silver mines, less what is re- 
ired for the arts, This will require about $40,000,000 coinage of silver a year. 
can be done by simply changing one word in the law, namely, two to three, 

so that the minimum monthly pu: of silver shall be three ons instead 
oftwo. That ent should also be to issue coin or coin certifi- 
cates for coin in payment for silver bullion, and also exchange certificates when- 
ever called for, so that the volume of our money should not be decreased as the 


debt is paid. 

In paying obligations that call simply for coin the Treasury Department should 
not be pe: to discriminate any one kind of coin to the injury or 
5 of the Government or the people when that kind of coin fulfills 
the contract, 

The demand ofthe gold monometallists that more silver should be put in the 
dollar is without fact or reason to sustain it and should not be heeded. Wenow 
put 3 per cent. more silver in a dollar than any European nation, and also as 
much as any other nation. LS age more silver is equally as dishonest as to 
= — 7 — The one oppresses the debtor, the other cheats creditor. Mone: 


the same. If the laws as above indicated are carried into full 


tuation as if based on the two; and the small stock of = — by — BS 


ints between 2 cent. and 10 per cent., besides exposing her merchants to 
periodical paaa aie the distinguished gentlemen who govern the Bank of 


DEXTER A. HAWKINS. 
Ill Broapway, New Tonk, February 15, 1888. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I am informed that there are several 
gentlemen who have prepared speeches upon this subject and desire 
leave of the House to have them printed inthe RECORD. I would ask 
unanimous consent that such members as choose to exercise that privi- 
lege be permitted to print their remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection that order will be 
made. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, before I enter upon the subject of debate 
I desire to say a few words in way of explanation. 

I am a business man. I am not a lawyer nor am Ia professor, neither 
has my life been closely interwoven with the interests of practical poli- 
tics, but I have attended to the business of a merchant. It may seem 
presumptuous, therefore, that I regard my mandate from my constit- 
uents in Brooklyn to be a member of this body, and my mandate from 
the Speaker of this House to serve on the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures, as a warrant for taking the time of the House in setting 
forth and in maintaining my views on the subject now under considera- 
tion. 

People are more wont to look to the lawyer, to the professor, and to 
the political leader for light on these questions than to plain business 
men. But unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, this habit of looking to the 
lawyers, the professors, and the recognized political leaders does not 
seem to have produced good results in this matter of the coinage of the 
silver dollar. We have tried it for eight years nearly, and here we are 
now in a slough. How are we going to get out of it? That is theques- 
tion. The car of state is very nearly being ditched. It is not a ques- 
tion of doing something great, it is a question of getting out of some- 
thing bad. It is not a question of making good time on the road, itis 
a question of getting the wheels outof the slough. Itis a question of 
making salvage that is before the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures and this House. What are we going to do about it? That 
is as fur as the country has got on the silver question. Things have 
gone on from bad to worse, and this is the outcome of the leadership of 
the lawyers, the professors, and the authorized leaders of politics. 

It is through these circumstances, Mr. Speaker, that it has been borne 
in 8 85 me that it is not out of the way fora business man to take a 
hand in the debate. Without laying claim to anything particularly 
meritorious I may at least claim to be heard. There is all the more 
reason for this from the fact that the monetary question is peculiarly a 
business question. On final analysis—getting down to bed-rock—the 
monetary question is a question of prices, a matter of buying and sell- 
ing; and so it is, as I have said, peculiarly a business question. 

Then, again, Mr. Speaker, I ask the attention of this House to what I 
have to say because the business men of the country are, afterall, av 
numerous and influential class. They need waking up; they need it 
in my district, they need it in your district. Gentlemen, I am afraid 
we shall find that they need it in all of our districts. 


bet- | and have measured the 


I wish to be entirely trank about this matter. I am afraid that the 


business men of the country have not been doing their duty to the coun- 
try. They have been buying and selling and have let bigh poleas 
alone, even when er oh poan affected them most seriously. this 
they have failed in their duty to themselves and to the country. 

I have no doubt that if the business men had had the power to 
deal with the silver question the team of State would not have been 
stalled in the mire as it is now, and it is largely their fault that it is so, 
for they knew what the end would be. They should have spoken out 
from one end of the country to the other; they should have insisted that 
their advice be followed. IfI speak, therefore, of business men in my 
district, of business men in your district, business men in all of our dis- 
tricts needing to be waked up, I do it for the purpose of urging you, 
gentlemen of the House, to talk this matter over with them as you see 
them, and toelicitexpressions of opinion from them upon this mighty and 
ork eee subject. I think it will do good to have this comparison 

views. 

I want to see the sovereign people performing their functions in this 
business of money legislation. To handle this question wisely and to 
the best interests of all we need the advice of the men of business in 
our constituencies. If my own voice could reach beyond this floor I 
would gladly see to it that the business men throughout the country 
should at least have one lond call to join their forces for a righteous 
handling of this great question. If this could happen, enlightenment 
and instruction must follow a discussion so general amid a people so 
sensible and so practical as ours. I believe we should be practically 
unanimous after hearing from them in voting a measure which would 
close the current chapters of the history of compulsory coinage. What 
that measure should be I am here to maintain. 

Lhave given study to the facts which make the theories upon this issue, 

measures proposed with the same spirit of de- 
termination to be right which I applied to my own business while in 
India, where I handled the rupee, or in New York, where I sold the prod- 
ucts of the East. The result may be summed up in these words: the 
so-called demonetization of silver has been from the start a great busi- 
ness blunder. I do no not wish to be misunderstood by either the ex- 
treme gold men on one side or the extreme silver men on the other, in 
my use of this term. I speak of the demonetization of silver. They 
presumably think I mean theanti-silver law passed by Congress in 1873, 
and the revision of the statutes in which the silver dollar was spirited 
away. Well, I donot. Perhaps they think I ought to mean it if I speak 
of demonetization. I do not think so. Isay that J am right and that 
they are wrong, for it is more than a question of words, Mr. Speaker; 
it is a question of ideas. In the first place, who demonetized silver? 
My friends here talk as if the United States had done it. 

The so-called demonetization, which isin fact only an effort at demon- 
etization (a partial outlawry of silver) is the culmination of a joint un- 
dertaking. The chief quota ofoutlawry belongs to the nations that con- 
trolled most silver and gold. France and her allies of the bimetallic, 
free-coinage union controlled nearly two-thirds of the metallic money 
of Europe. 

With their alternative free coinage, coining all that came, whether 
gold or silver, at an express valuation by weight, they held the par steady 
for generations. England's anti-silver quota had been subscribed and 
paid so long that it had all been spent. Germany's quota to the fund 
was very large; in fact the responsibility for the evil results which fol- 
lowed demonetization in Europe is chargeable to the action of Ger- 


many. 

After the capture of Paris, in 1871, a series of anti- silver and pro- gold 
laws were enacted, followed in 1873 by direct acts of calling in silver 
coin to be sent to the melting-pot, and thence to the bullion market. 
France saw that if she continued the coinage of silver she was simply 
“bulling” the market for German silver, and was paying out gold for 
a metal that would become a burden to her if Germany's action should 
be followed by other nations. She therefore stopped its coinage. The 
action of France was thought to be necessary, but if was very unfort- 
unate. She felt that she could not afford (by keeping her mints open 
to silver) to enable Germany to transmute her stock of silver into gold, 
taking French gold for demonetized German silver. It was not agree- 
able to France to bull“ silver for Germany's benefit, and face the un- 
certainties of the monetary future with the added burden to carry off the 
rejected silver of Germany. 

It was said in 1870 by a leading statesman in Europe, Peer-Herzog, 
that the anti-silver campaign is like a steeple-chase—those that demon- 
etize first will win the prize, and those that come later will pay for all 
the demonetization that has preceded theirs. Each was, therefore, in 
a hurry to demonetize ſor fear the other would demonetize first; each 
afraid to keep up silver coinage because the other rejected it. The im- 
petus given by Germany’s attack was passed along the line, and one 
after the other of the mints of Europe was closed tosilver. Now, when 
I say this was a business blunder I do not say that it was a blunder 
of each nation acting by itself and in the sole alternative of keeping 
up free coinage within its own borders of all the silver that might come, 
or, on the other, of closing its mints. If it had been a simple choice 
oaran these two courses there would seem to have been no way other 
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As the case was presented to France in 1874 and to Holland in 1875 
it was the only safe alternative to be pursued. There are occasions in 
one’s business experience when the question arises, ‘‘Shall we sell or 
hold?“ Our neighbors, like ourselves, are loaded with the same ar- 
ticle; if we sell it is at a sacrifice; if we hold there is a loss; but if we 
combine and arrange we can all sell at a profit. 

But suppose you can not arrange, or think you can not, and there- 
fore do not try, what is the result? You force sales; the bottom is 
knocked out of the market, and down goes the price. It was a great 
blunder of the nations as a whole, and it was a blunder of each single 
nation in so far as that single nation could have stopped the ruinous 
course of all. Noone nation could afford to have the others unload 
uponit. In point of fact there was neither sense nor reason in any na- 
tion trying to unload. It was a blunder to try; each nation as it closed 
its mints to silver helped to depreciate the stock of silver coin it had on 
hand, helped to render the money basis of its valuations insecure, and 
helped to re-enforce the momentum of Germany's attack on the stability 
of the existing valuations of property throughout the world. The re- 
sult was insecurity, uneasiness in the money markets, and a great check 
to business activity. 

I amaware that there has been a widespread habit of ignoring these 
facts. It was fashionable, so to speak, at one time to shout for thesin- 
gle gold standard and for the demonetization of silver. Those who did 
the shouting do not care at this time to be known. For several years 
they tried to conceal the harm they produced but they could not. The 
facts are against them. The business of Europe was done with both 
metals; by legislative enactment one is stricken down and becomes non- 
exportable except as bullion. Now, who will presume to maintain 
that a country like Holland can do business as easily and successfully 
with its twenty millions of gold, full weight and exportable, and eighty 
millions of non-exportable because depreciated token money, as with one 
hundred millions of full-weight exportable money? To depreciate the 
scope of that eighty millions or, in other words, to strike it with lame- 
ness, was bad business. Yet Germany and France had forced Holland 
into this position, and so she stopped coining silverand took to coining 
gold, doing what she could to increase her stock of this metal. 

The outlawry of silver in Europe reduced a thousand millions of sil- 
ver to the condition of inexportable, non-international, depreciated 
money; in other words, to the condition of tokens which are a burden 
to the state and the business community. Now, all this never would 
have occurred if there had not been anti-silver laws. Had it not been 
for these there would have been no depreciation of silver. Hence it 
is I say that the outlawry of silver was an immense business blun- 
der and a great business loss for each nation affected by it. The story 
of the last ten years in Europe is a story of business depression unex- 
ampled in history, and the main cause of the depression lies where any 
business man can see it if he takes the trouble to look, namely, in the 
series of laws in the different states of Europe artificially contracting 
the metallic basis of valuations and making insecure a foundation which 
should have been solid. 

Gentlemen, do you want evidence of these facts? I doubt if you do. 
The history of these ten years in each country is one of business crip- 
pled, of marking down of prices, and suffering inevery direction. You 
know how it has beenin our own country and can imagine how it has 
been in other countries. Take England as a sample for Europe and 
read Thorald Rogers and Robert Giffen in 1879 (document of confer- 
ence of 1878). Read Mr. Goschen’s address in Manchester in July, 1885, 
and Robert Giffen in Contemporary Review for June, 1885; also, recall 
the fact that a royal commission is to-day investigating the cause of the 
depression of trade. What it all means for Germany is plainly stated 
by Baron von Mirbach in an address from which I shall quote later. 

But permit me, Mr. Speaker, to bore a little deeper into the facts. 
Let us look at the state of affairs in Europe asa whole. We see the 
nations of Europe engaged in a sort of monetary war, each nation laying 
an embargo upon the silver coin of other nations and upon new silver 
from the mines. A state of affairsis thus produced which is expensive 
to their treasuries and injurious to the industries and the trade of each. 
What is the cause? Practically the start was made by Germany, and 
was a monetary continuance of the invasion of France. The action of 
Germany forced the Latin Union to adopt the German embargo on sil- 
ver; it forced Holland to do the same thing, and France’s embargo 
forced Germany to give up her sales of silverin 1879. I desire to make 
this thought clear. This anti-silyer movement practically involves 
national hostilities, national pride. But let us go onestep furtherand 
ask how it came about that Germany forced Europe into this embargo. 

Here we touch upon a vast question. Who can measure all the in- 
formation and prejudice of the savants who sought to control national 
action? About the time of our war a “craze” seemed to take hold of 
the economists, and it became fashionable to be an anti-silver man, an 
anti-bimetallist, a gold single-standard man. 

This is the gist of the facts. You can read the story in the books of 
the conferences from 1867 to 1881. Now, we have heard repeatedly 
from the extreme silver men that this anti-silver movement has been 
and is a great conspiracy of the creditor class, of the bondholders of the 
civilized nations, and that they worked up this sentiment for selfish 
ends, Such is not the truth. The professors of political economy of a 


generation which directed thought were not what is called the servile 
hirelings of bloated bondholders.” These men thought they were re- 
formers, and they meant well, but their foresight was incorrect. They 
made a mistake. The outcome of their work was an enormous busi- 
ness loss which they had not foreseen, and was consequently a great 
business blunder. 

The end is not yet. We are only in the midst of this craze, which, 
as has been well said, was the outcome of scientific error, re-enforced 
by national pride, and uniting the chief nations of Europe in a joint 
attack upon silver. Now, how is this movement to be reversed? It 
is a great question; those who have carefully studied the reports of the 
two international conferences called by the United States can form an 
idea of the extent and intricacy of the subject. People talk of the lack 
of success of those conferences. They do not comprehend how vast a 
matter we were trying to handle; nor do they comprehend the innu- 
merable difficulties in the way arising through national pride, blind 
selfishness, and a reluctance to being taught which the commissioners 
had to meet. 

Now, let me turn to the question, how has our coinage of the silver 
dollar operated upon Europe? 

I affirm with certainty that it has operated injuriously to the success 
of the effort to restore bimetallic free coinage. There isone thing, Mr. 
Speaker, which we may take for granted: there is a good deal of human 
nature in Europe as well as in America—Europeans are men, and they 
are not devoid of sense. If you or I were European and lived in the 
midst of prejudice as general as that which induced the politicians of 
European nations to commit themselves to an anti-silver policy, and 
when those great bodies, which moveso slowly, had already moved and 
taken a stand, I think weshould consider it a very pleasant thing ifa 
great and wealthy nation across the sea would take hold and help us out 
without asking any help in return. 

The coinage of silver by the United States eased up the situation for 
the gold monometallists of Europe. The statesmen who committed 
themselves and their countries to monometallism found allies in the 
United States, and of this number not one more efficient than the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND]. Outside of what the coinage of 
silver has been doing all the time, it has been a constant promise for 
the future that they are to be let out’? more completely. I can not 
understand, Mr. Speaker, why the extreme silver men fail to see that 
they are really the cat’s-paws of European monometallists. I donotuse 
the word in any way offensively—but it is strong, in so far as they 
seem to be picking the chestnuts out of the fire. Perhaps there may be 
a tinge of blind self-interest in the ground they take, or, if that does 
not suit, let us suppose that they have found the silver question a much 
more momentous one than they have hitherto contemplated and do not 
now care to face itin allitsdiverse bearings. Perhaps they have thought 
that silver is a local issue,“ as a certain distinguished gentleman once 
remarked with reference to the tariff. If so, they were again mistaken. 

It is more than a local issue, it is an international one, and it is be- 
cause the silver men have failed to comprehend this fact that they have 
gone on in their blind, selfish advocacy of a financial policy which has 
operated as disastrously at home as it has abroad, and which threatens 
at this moment to strike down with paralysis the commercial and in- 
dustrial interests of the country. With these views and under these 
circumstances I do not hesitate to say that the coinage under the Bland 
act has been from the beginning and is now a colossal business blunder. 
The advocates of the measure proposed and expected it to restore the 
price of silver, but it has steadily declined as compared with gold from 
an average price of 52 fd. per ounce in 1878 to an average of 48 fd. in 
1885, and at this time it is quoted in London at 463d. perounce. Such 
are the facts, and here we are with the silver question still on our 


ds. 
If it had not been for the passage of the Bland bill in 1878, I believe 


that long ere this silver would have been remonetized in Europe, and 
that in Europe and the United States the mints would have been open 
to the free coinage of silver as they are to gold, and that the two metals 
would have been at a parity one to the other at a fixed ratio, as agreed 
upon. 

Ehe true friends of silver, the people who want silver restored to its 
proper place relatively to gold, as it was before its outlawry in Euro 
began, all recognize this. They have said itin print continually. e 
European bimetallists have fought a good fight; they have been in battle 
array all these years fighting for the cause of silver. 

But during these years they have said and felt that the men in the 
United States who desire to keep up a local silver coinage when other 
nations have stopped are the enemies of bimetallism. Our bimetal- 
list friends are there g on a fight against stupidity in high 
places, and those who ought to be their friends, who claim to be their 
friends, are all the time encouraging their enemies to hold out, en- 
couraging them with present help and with promises for the future; 
in fact, many of these men who called themselves bimetallists have 
now thrown off the mask and are pronounced silver monometallists, 
and demand free coinage. Now, Mr. Speaker, these European bi- 
metallists are the men beside whom we ought to stand and with whom 
we ought to join forces; they are our friends. We ought to help them 
in their struggle with indifference and prejudice in high places and 
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with the gold monometallists who want the single standard through 

error or 

To do this we must follow the advice of those who know something 
about the importance of the international side of the controversy, and 
suspend the coinage of silver, in order that we may help our European 
bimetallist friends to accomplish that which is of paramount importance 
to us—namely, the remonetization of silver in Europe. But why have 
we not done this? Because our people have not understood the ques- 
tion. The silver mine owners, in their greed for present gains, have not 
looked to the future. 12514 have been content to take the best price 
they could get for their bullion on a declining market rather than wait 
until international bimetallism is restored, when their profits would be 
largely increased. They have kept up a cry against bondholders and 
the ‘‘gold-bug3’’ of New York whereby they have deceived the people; 
they have flooded the country with their publications, and have had, 
as they have now, large sums of money at their disposal for manipu- 
lating public sentiment; in fact, they are thoroughly organized, with 
a headquarters in this city. 

The true friends of bimetallism are undoubtedly largely in the ma- 
jority, but they arescattered and are fighting at odds against an organ- 
ized force. But I predict that it will be as it was in the days of the 
tt greenback craze,” that when the people come to understand the ques- 
tion they will speak out for the suspension of the coinage of the stand- 
ard dollar as they spoke in no unerring tone at the period to which I 
refer. 

It may be that they will not learn the lesson except by further finan- 
cial disaster consequent upon continued coinage. But, undér any cir- 
cumstances, this is a campaign in which there can be but one successful 
issue, namely, the re-establishment of silver in its proper place relative 
to gold through international agreement. Until this is accomplished 
there must be no surrender. The fight must be maintained. Coinage 
under the Bland law must be suspended entirely, for to continue coin- 
age under this law is but organized chaos for the United States. 

The continuance of the present law is sure to thoroughly disarrange 
the monetary system and to further shake public confidence. It is the 
very indefiniteness of the continuance of coinage without concurrent 
coinage in Europe that so completely alarms business men; and I say 
this as a representative of the business interests which are concentrated 
in and around New York. New York is the commercial and financial 
center of the nation. That which affects the business interests of New 
York affects the business interests of the entire country, and vice versa. 

With some regret I say that I have often felt chagrined at remarks 
made upon this floor concerning New York; there seems to be an im- 
pression that her interests are inimical to those of the great West and 
South; that her merchants are moved largely by motives of narrow sel- 
fishness, and that it is her ‘‘ bloated bondholders’’ who are the conspira- 
tors against silver and who are seeking to bring about the single gold 
standard for their own profit. This is an eminently unfair characteri- 
zation. There are extreme silver men in New York, in fact I see it 
charged in certain metropolitan journals that the seat of the agitators 
(I do not use the word conspirators) for free and unlimited silver coin- 
age isin New York. Undoubtedly there are extreme gold men there 
also, but during the last {wo years important lessons have been learned, 
the subject has been studied in the light of new experience, and to-day 
New York as a State is pronouncedly in favor of international bimetal- 
lism. 

So I have said, New York has studied this question in the light of 
events—and New York stands to-day on the side of the minority in 
Berlin and the minority in London who are trying to get the majority 
to surrender the citadel of the single gold standard and so to establish 
international bimetallism universally. Remember, gentlemen, that 

New York is a great city, that great cities sympathise with each other 
and naturally look at many things in the same way. When London 
was shouting for gold, Paris for gold, Berlin for gold it was quite nat- 
ural that New York should also shout for gold. I regret that this was 
so, and think that it was a mistake, but it was a very natural one. 

Now, as I have intimated, the great mass of the merchants and bank- 
ers are international bimetallists who demand that silver be restored 
by treaty agreement to its proper place in relation to gold, and these 
men will not be satisfied until it is accomplished, for they recognize it 
as the only true solution of the silver problem. They recognize the 
fact that a gigantic business blunder was committed when silver was 
stricken down by the European nations, and though some of them may 
at the time have thought the course a wise one they have long since re- 
pented having had any sympathy with it. Gentlemen, there can be no 
general prosperty upon a sound basis in this country until silver is re- 
stored through concurrent action of the nations agreeing to open their 
mints once more to free coinage at a fixed ratio with gold. The result 
of eight years’ experience has shown to the true friends of international 
bimetallism that the enactment of the Bland law was a gigantic mis- 
take as it has been the principal hindrance to the settlement of the 
question upon a broad international basis. 

Judge Buckner, of Missouri, who served six terms in this House, was 
one of the ablestadvocates of the Bland bill. In a speech made during 
the closing days of the Forty-eighth Congress he said: 


Our poor are thoroughly bimetallic, and will never be content with a mone- 
tary circulation composed exclusively either of gold or silver. Their traditions 


as well as their interests demand the use of both metals—with the values of each 
regulated at such ratio as that neither shall be degraded to the condition of a 
mere money token, and both shall perform their part in the commercial ex- 
Shango of the world, on terms of perfect equality. 

Thiscan only bedone by the concerted action ofthe chiefnations of Europe with 
our Government; and to bring suous this concert of action the first step must 
be taken by us, and that step uld be to suspend the operation of the silver 
act for a time, in whole or in part, and at once enter u 


n negotiations 
nations to establish a fixed ratio of valuation 


tween the two 


important question. 

As a business man, and speaking from a business standpoint, I say 
that proposition is a sound one. But I desire to be understood that I 
am not opposing silver; I recognize its importance with gold as a coin 
of our Government. I have more confidence in it than the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], if he meant what he is 
reported to have said in his speech of January 19. His words areas 
follows: ‘‘ Suspension will degrade silver to such an extent that it will 
cease to be a money metal.“ 

In this one sentence he has given away his cause. He evidently has 
no respect for the article. In his view the only thing that keeps it a 
money metal is the coining of two million Bland dollars per month! 
Preposterous ! 

If silver had no better advocates its cause would be lost. What, 
cease to be a money metal when Europe holds a thousand million of it 
as full legal tender, when it is still the standard of Austria and Russia 
and when all Asia uses it as money, whether coined or not, to say noth- 
ing of Mexico, Central America, and most of the countries of South 
America! Silver, had it a voice, might well cry, Save me from my 
friends’’ if they be such as the Senator from Colorado. 

We can continue the present anomalous law of compulsory coinage 
of two millions per month, or we can take the panacea proposed by the 
honorable member from Ohio [Mr. WARNER], permitting the holders 
of silver bullion of standard fineness to carry it to the Mint and receive 
therefor Treasury certificates, or the plan proposed by the honorable 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], whereby the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized to purchase not less than 2,000,000 nor more than 
4,000,000 ounces of silver per month, of standard fineness, for which 
coin certificates are to be issued on the cost of the bullion; we can con- 
tinue as we are, or adopt either of the above plans or any one of the half 
dozen other plans proposed, but, in my judgment, they are all but tem- 
porary expedients and should not be entertained by the Congress of the 
United States. 

Free nog 2 is what we want to accomplish, and in my opinion it 
can only be done through the medium of suspension. So long as this 
coinage continues and uncertainty exists as to our future course, so long 
it is easy for European statesmen to put off dealing seriously with the 
question. But a date forsuspension would, as has already been well said, 
serve as a notice to quit.“ Opinion in Europe is reassuring on this point. 
In Germany the convention of agriculturists has repeatedly discussed 
the silver question in its general assemblies and expressed itself in favor 
of the international double staudard as being in the interest of German 
agriculture. During the past year the distress of these interests became 
so much greater that the executive committee of the convention felt it 
to be its duty to address an earnest petition to the Diet, and a resolu- 
tion favoring the international double standard was passed November 12. 

Up to January 11 of this year petitions for the establishment of the 
international double standard under guarantee of treaty’’ had been sent 
to the chancellor and to the Reichstag from two hundred and seventy- 
eight agricultural associations, These associations (varying in the num- 
bers of their membership) represented all parts of Germany. I find, 
for example, that all the provinces of Prussia proper were represented; 
all the provinces of Saxony, Liibeck, Hanover, Anhalt, Westphalia, 
Schleswig-Holstein, Wiirtemburg, Bavaria; in fact all parts of Ger- 
many. In all eight hundred petitions had come to the chancellor and 
the Reichstag up to a recent date praying for the international double 
standard. That the pressure in Germany is very strong we are getting 
evidences almost daily. On January 22 a remarkable speech was de- 
livered by Finance Minister Scholz before the Landtag. Among other 
things he said: 

T have therefore observed with some regret how wide a circle has been drawn 
into sympathy with this agitation, and especially that the agricultural interest, 
now in a pitiful condition, which demands our sympathy, has been led to hope 
that it can find therein the means of bettering its existence. 

Of course Mr. Scholz being a minister of finance puts on a brave front 
as a gold monometallist, but he said of himself that he was not “a 
fanatical advocate of the single gold standard, and that he was not 
insensible to the heavy losses which had been incurred by the demon- 
etization of silver.” Baron Von Mirbach (to whom I have already re- 
ferred), a nobleman of Eastern Prussia and a leading member of the 
Diet, in an address to the people of Germany entitled The serious 
injury done by the gold standard to those engaged in agriculture, in 
the mechanical arts, to manufactures, to laborers, to all who labor with 
hand and mind,“ says: 

The establishment of the gold standard in Germany was a serious mistake, as 
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tax-payers, over 70,000, 
jared the entire population that lives by labor, and benefited only those who 


d money. 
if Prinos Bismarck had not the further sale of the thalers (silver) in 
‘ered more than twice the loss already borne. 


the year 1879 we should have 


And farther: 

It istrue that most people do not understand the monetary question, and this 
is so much to be lamented, for no question is of such „Practical im- 
portance for the weal or woe of all classes of labor, nay for the happinessof the 
citizen. Itis much more important than the question of protection, in fact than 
all the issues of economic politics, which are so much to-day. Irit 
‘were only understood by the majority of the people they would raise a storm 
which would sweep the gold standard away as wind sweeps away chaff. 

Dr. Otto Arendt, secretary of the ‘‘German association for the double 
standard under guarantee of treaty,’’ writes, under date of January 12, 
1886: 


equilibrium; an international agreement is n s 
land are ready for such anagreementif Germany decides to join. If we leave 
one nation in its isolation the monetary problem ich 
will be solved. Future erations will instance among the greatest aberra- 
tions of the human mind the idea and the experiment of the gold standard which 
has brought such unspeakable misery upon the world. 

On February 11 a Reuter telegram from Berlin stated that the mo- 
tion introduced by Herr Huene in the Reichstag on behalf of the con- 
servatives, a new and searching inquiry into the currency ques- 
tion, with a view to ascertaining whether it would be better to adhere 
to monometallism or return to a double standard, was adopted by a 
vote of 145 to 119. The result is a great triumph for the international 
bimetallists. Gentlemen, I could produce evidence almost 8 
to show that Germany is alive to the importance of a settlement of 
question, and with a little more pressure would be ready to agree to an 
arrangement, but so long as we are bound by law to continue indefi- 
nitely to grind out atleast two millions of Bland dollars per month 
we greatly retard if we do not directly prevent success. With one more 
quotation from Minister of Finance Scholz I will make no further ref- 
erence to Germany. 

In the speech to which I hayealready referred he alluded to the embar- 
rassmentsof the United States, from which, he said with pride, that Ger- 
many was free, because she had stopped the coinage of silver. Is it not 
obvious that it is desirable that we now enter upon a course whereby 
we may be relieved and shift the embarrassment upon them; in other 
‘words, allow Germany to lie awake nights“ over the silver question in- 
stead of continuing to do so ourselves? To me e indicates that 
germany is in a condition where pressure is sure of ucing a fayor- 
able result. 

Turning to France, I think Iam safe in saying that, judging from 
her past history and from recent action, she would not be slow to con- 
sent to enter into ng Aro: to establish international bimetallism. 

From the London ionist of February 6 we learn that an official 
decree had been promulgated appointing a permanent commission to con- 
sider the monetary question in Franceand other countries. I can say on 
excellent authority that there is not a prominent man in Holland who 
is not an international bimetallist. The chief powers comprising the 
Latin Union are France, Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy. 

Concerning France I have already spoken. Of the remaining states 
Ican say without hesitation that international bimetallism through 
guarantee of treaty willlbe to them the solution of a serious problem. 

Turning to England, we find that the friends of the double standard 
are waging a hand-to-hand fight with the advocates of the gold stand- 
ard, and thatlatterly the ict has become very sharp. On January 
22 the annual meeting of the International Monetary Standard Asso- 
ciation ’? was held in London. Henry H. Gibbs, ex-governor of the 
Bank of England, presided, and among other said, that ‘‘ he 
believed that the royal commission (of which he is a member) on the 
depressed condition of trade in Great Britain would report that the 
present condition of the silver question had an important bearing on 
the depression.“ 

The meeting before adjourning resolved to form a gold and silver 
league on a popular basis. At Manchester, on the evening of February 
16, a large and important silver meeting was held, including many 
members of Parliament and prominent silver advocates. Mr. Grenfell, 
ex-governor of the Bank of England, a prominent bimetallist, denounced 
the government for refusing to answer questions connected directly 
with the currency, and declared that the people had a right to the in- 
formation for which those questions called. 

On the 23d of February a meeting of the chambers of commerce of 
Great Britain was held at London. 

The meeting, by a vote nearly unanimous— 

Resolved, That the depreciation of silver and its present tendency to disuse as 
money are disturbing trade generally, and England's Eastern commerce in par- 


Another resolution adopted contained the following language: 

We urge Sy eee to unite 2 ee countries in an xpd to 1 
store silver to rmer funotio „ 
1 veno ee à r, thereby giving ita permanen: 
Bo en Frewen, in a letter to the Pall Mall Gazette, in Septem- 

j $ 

There is no question of the day of the same importance to England as is the 

question of the future of silver. We in England require to know betimes what 


the imperial revenue of India to extent of 
some £6,000,000 sterling, and, far worse than even this, has absolutely dislocated 
our commercial relations all those nations which use si) ver. 

He further shows that the suspension of the coinage by the United 
States of the two million or more standard dollars per month would 
put England and her Indian empire in a position of extreme and, from 
our point of view, well-deserved difficulty. Mr. H. Schmidt, in a 

per entitled The future of silver,“ read before the institute of 
bankersin London on March 18, 1885, admitted that the sus- 
pension of the Bland act was chiefly directed at but not so 
much directly as indirectly, through India, and that the immediate 
result would be disastrous. While I have no doubt that we could force 
Great Britain into a very awkward position, and while the minority 
party which favors the remonetization of silver is very active and ag- 
gressive, yet her people as a whole are extremely conservative, and the 
effort might prove unsuccessful. 

International bimetallism can be accomplished, however, without 
England, for it existed without her from 1816, when she demonetized 
silver, until 1871. It was then that Germany began her attack upon 
silver in endeavoring to follow the example of England and became a 
gold single-standard country. 

This brief review of the state of opinion in Europe shows that the 
scheme of getting the nations to agree upon the measure of mutual 
benefit which the United States proposed to them in 1878, and again 
in 1881, is a practical one, based upon the enlightened self-interest of 
the various nations whose tis sought, It shows that the ob- 
stacle to success is the indifference, the dullness and ignorance, of men 
in power in those governments; and, further, it shows the practical 
difliculty of getting nations to move. 

Every member of this House realizes the difficulties of getting laws 
enacted or of getting the Departments or the executive head of the 
Government to do something new, something out of the ordinary course, 
and particularly if that something implies that there has been a blan- 
der which will be shown 3 the plan of action. You gen- 
tlemen should be the first to the practical difficulty of which 
Ispeak. You know that nations move slowly, following in the rear of 
an enlightened public sentiment. You, of all others, ought to be able 
to see that what these high officials need in order to get them to move 
faster is to be shaken up. They need to be brought face to face with 
their responsibilities in the eyes of all the world, and the tunity 
ought not to be afforded of seeking behind a pretext of any char- 
acter, no matter how adroit it may apparently be. 

Now, gentlemen, the measure which I advocate will accomplish this 
result in every nation in Europe. A date fixed by us for suspension of 
the coinage of the standard dollar, unless there shall be international 
concurrence before this specified time, is a summons left in the hands 
of every European statesman who has any responsibility to his country, 
to his sovereign, or to his constituents; a summons w he can not 
forget or ignore, to wake up and take hold of this question in order 
to oe is about its settlement upon the only basis which can possibly 
be permanent and satisfactory, the basis of international bimetallism 
through treaty agreement to open mints to the free coinage of silver at 
an establi ratio to gold. . 

The honorable member from Ohio [Mr. WARNER] in his remarks 
upon this floor quoted Pliny as saying that ‘‘Gold was a curse.” In 
Article X, on ‘‘ National problems,” he also quotes from the same writer 
and uses the following language : 


Pliny speaks of the introduction of the gold denarius as a “crime committed 
against the welfare of mankind." If the introduction of gold coins into the Ro- 
man sopablie was for the purpose of the money standard, then the 
denunciation of Pliny was not unm 5 


Mr. Speaker, I take it that every member has heard of Pliny and has , 


a wholesome respect for an ancient Roman who could so far triumph 
over the ravages of time as to transmit an anti ‘‘ gold-bug’’ message to 
the Forty-ninth Congress in a land that was not heard of until fourteen 
hundred years after his death. I can imagine a ‘“‘gold-bug” writhing 
under the application of Pliny, and I see the constituencies of silver 
rejoicing over the re-enforcement which they owe to the 

of the honorable gentleman from Ohio. It is, however, my 
painful duty to tell the honorable gentleman that “‘all that glitters is 
not gold.” Information is great, but accuracy is greater. 

I hold in my hand a copy of the works of the aforesaid Pliny, and I 
find him on page 111, volume 6, talking of silver ore as another folly 
of mankind. 

The melancholy fact is that the gentleman did not read far enough. 
This great Roman whom he has seen fit to throw at our heads was not an 
anti-gold man or an anti-silver man; he was an anti-money man. He 
believed in barter; he objected to money, and his reasoning was excel- 
lent. Heobjected to men’s spen time in digging after money when 
they ought to have been digging chemicals and drugs. He was 
writing a book on natural history, and he was a medical enthusiast, 
and spared nothing in his praise of medical knowledge. His idea was 
that men should be searching for remedies to cure diseases rather than 
to bes ing their time in making iron for swords, or mining silver 
and gold for luxury and pleasure. $ 2 

But, gentlemen, I am not here to vindicate Pliny, or to pick flaws in 
the literary productions of the member from Ohio, but I stand before 
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you to bear testimony to the fact that the entire argument of the ad- 
vocates of the standard silver dollar rests upon flimsy foundations, and 
will not pass i ion, therefore it is bound to break down. The 
same inaccuracy which I find in this citation from Pliny goes through 
the entire argument of the extreme silver men. 

Take, for example, the minority report on the bill (H. R. 5690) now 
before the House, signed by Mr. BLAND, Mr. LANHAM, and Mr. Bx- 
NUM. I find on page 10 a statement about the various countries of the 
world and their money. Here is a list of gold-standard countries 
countries where this metal is the standard where any owner 
of gold bullion can take it to the mint and get it turned into money at 


r. 

aein is a list of double-standard countries, where one would suppose 
that gold and silver were the standard, and where the owner of gold or 
silver bullion could get it coined into money at par. Among others the 
United States of America is down as being a double-standard country. 
How is this? Can any owner of silver bullion take it to our mints and 
get it coined at all, or, in fact could he go to any of the important com- 
tries in that list with his silver and get it coined into money at par? 
No, of course not; so here is a false statement, as I look at it. Can 
any one maintain that that statement is not meant to mislead? But 
where did that statement originate? It comes from the report of the 
silver commission of 1876, printed the following year, before the enact- 
ment of the Bland law in 1878, and when gold was the standard of 
value and sole full metallic money. ‘The statement is misleading to- 
day; it was more misleading in 1877. 

France is in the list as being a double-standard country; Belgium, 
Italy, Switzerland, the Latin Union, which stopped the coinage of sil- 
ver on private account in 1874 and stopped it on government account 
in 1878. France a double-standard country, when it is ten years since 
she has coined silver! Holland has coined none since 1875. It is char- 
itable to suppose that the men who prepared that statement in 1876 
were asleep, and that they thought every one else was asleep. Such 
misrepresentation of facts as these are all made in one interest. The re- 
port of 1877 was made in that same interest. The very basis of the 

ment of this interest is full of fallacies. 

y, gentlemen, if this table gave a true picture of the monetary 
condition of the commercial nations we should not be arguing this ques- 
tion in this House at this time, for we should not have ‘silver 
question” on our hands. The standard dollar would be worth a dol- 
lar and three cents, instead of eighty; in fact, it is a question whether 
the trade-dollars and the standard dollars would not go to the melting 
pot to be sold as bullion to be exported to the double-standard coun- 
tries, where it could be converted into money at the ratio of 15} to 1. 

If the Latin Union and Holland were true double-standard countries, 
as the table represents—that is, if silver could be taken to their mints 
and coined into money at the ratio of 154 to 1—we should practically be 
in the condition we were in before the war, a double-standard country, 
but with gold alone flowing to our mints for free coinage. You cansee 
why it was worth while for the attorney of the silver interest to pre- 
pare such a table; it is misleading and calculated to deceive, whether 
intentionally or through error I leaveto you to decide. Whoever places 
any reliance upon it gets a distorted view of the situation. 3 
the main facts that every one should know who has to deal with the 
silver question. 

I appeal to my friends on the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures, whosigned the minority report, to expunge that table from 
said report. I suggest to those gentlemen who have published it in 
their speeches to add a postscript, or to follow them, as they have been 
sent out, with a circular letter to this effect: Error corrected. In- 
stead of double-standard countries, as published in my speech, please 
read countries which were once double-standard countries but which 
are no longer such as they coin only gold.“ 

Then follows the list of countries; after which add, These countries 


hold more silver than the United States holds of gold and silver to- | - 


gether, and if Mr. BLAND’s bill should become a law these countries 
may be expected to send silver sufficient to buy up all of our gold and 
leave us with thesilverstandard. In any case, this measure would rnin 
the prospects of international bimetallism.’’ 

For ten years the agitators for immoderate coinage here have held 
out this prospect to the gold men of Europe, and so have helped to pre- 
vent the success of bimetallism. These agitators for immoderate coin- 
age are the men who have done most to keep down the price of the prod- 
ucts of the West and South. Here is something which my friends 
BLAND, LANHAM, McCreary, LArroon, and CLEMENTS, of the House, 
and Mr. Jones, of the Senate, should have pasted upon their 
= reports. If they do not do it themselves some one must 

em. 

Gentlemen, this line of tactics is not confined to this House, but it 
has invaded the Senate, spreading itself upon eight columns of the REC- 
ORD; I allude to the memorial of an association which is called the 
National Bimetallic Coinage Association. The true object of this asso- 
ciation is the immediate sale of silver through inducing the represent- 
atives of the West and South to sacrifice their real interests to the im- 
agined interests of silver States. Senator JONES, of Nevada, introduced 
this memorial on March11. We find in it the same erroneons statements. 


it for 


I ask all candid men if I am not warranted in 
conspiracy of silver men to deceive the people and to mislead their rep- 
resentatives in Congress. The silver commission of 1876 and 1877, the 


finding evidences of a 


minority report of the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures 
of this and the memorial just alluded to all pervert facts upon 
thesilver question. What does it mean? It means a good many things, 
but among others, and an im t one to the silver- mine owners, it 
means a market ſor their action. They want to sell their silver; 
they claim protection from the Government; in fact, it has occurred to 
me that it would be cheaper for the people if the Government did pro- 
tect them by paying a subsidy to the mine-owners rather than to pur- 
sue the present unfortunate policy. 

In my judgment the silver-mine owners have gone too far; they have 
overestimated themselves. If they had been more modest in their 
claims they would have realized more than they have done. It was 
their fortune to have their private interests tied fast to one of the great 
interests of mankind, and they were so elated that they began to think 
they could control the monetary interests of the country. The silver 
men are trying to run the silver question, and the most they have done 
is to do harm to the cause of silver. Alas, for silver, if it only had such 
friends as these! 

Now, gentlemen, let us take another long look at the principal facts 
that concern the past, the present, and the future of silver. These facts 
are, that down to a few years ago a combination of the chief nations coined 
all the silver that was offered at the mints at a fixed ratio togold, which 
combination was broken up in the manner I have explained. This 
Government started a movement to get the nations to combine on re- 
storing silver. That work is now in progress. It is in the hands of 
its friends in Europe who are working their way toward success. They 
ask our help; they ask us not to weaken them by continuing ourcoin- 
age at the ratio of 16 to 1. 

And now comes the same old cry for free and unlimited silver coinage, 
which from the beginning has the gold men of Europe to 
hold firm in the position they have taken. Gentlemen, I appeal to the 
sober second thought of this House to stifle this cry, which is really, 
though its authors may not know it, treason to the true interests of the 


country. 

Gentlemen, this country is for bimetallism; it is for the restoration of 
silver to its former rights side by side with gold, rights which it had and 
which were guaranteed by international concert, and which shall be given 
and teed by international concert again. The country, I say, is 
for an international ratio. This country is not in favor of a local ratio. 

Let me tell my colleague on the committee [Mr. BLAND] that we 
are neither red Indiansnor Chinese; that this ratio of 16, or more cor- 
rectly 15.988, on which the present dollar is coined is not a totem“ 
nor medicine“ nor a little ‘joss’? to our le. What they want 
is to see silver as good as gold, and no local ratio can accomplish that 
result. The ratio of 16 to 1, and free coi means the silver stand- 
ard. I congratulate the three members of the minority who signed 
the minority report that have been frank in saying that they see 
no harm in coming to a silver standard.’’ 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this country does want the single silver standard. 
It will not have it. The only reason why they tolerate the existing 
coinage of silver is because they have not fully understood the ques- 
tion. Error has been spread abroad the land, and the Gov- 
ernment prey ge is being further used for its dissemination. It 


is time to call a halt, and I a to all men who care for the best in- 
terests of the people to unite in an effort to suspend oom coin- 
Great 


age and 5 the accomplishment of international bimetallism. 
applause. 
the delivery of the foregoing remarks the hammer fell. 

Mr. F. LAY. Lask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 

New York be permitted to occupy fifteen minutes more time. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAMES then resumed and concluded his remarks as above. ] 
Mr. DONNELL. Mr. Speaker, during the brief period that Ihave 
been a member of this House I have heard many able speeches upon 
the subject of silver and gold, mainly upon the former, and I have con- 
cluded, friendly as I am to silver, that there can be no question as to 
the trath of theapothegm of the German poet, speech is silver, silence 
is golden. 

While we have devoted much valuable time and thought to silver 
and gold, which yields but $80,000,000 per year in this — 0 the 
product of gold in California being $13,600,000, and in the other States 
and Territories $17,200,000, making a total of $30,800,000, the pro- 
duction of its white companion in monetary transactions, silver, is $48,- 
800,000, making as I said, less than $80,000,000, or to be more specific, 
both of the precious metals being but $79,600,000 in value, we find our 
people are paying out each year $158,417,808 for a necessity, and no 
general effort is made to cheapen this article. I allude to sugar. 

HISTORY OF SUGAR. 

Sugar has become one of the necessaries of life, and every year adds 
to the amount consumed by each individual in this country. This es- 
culent, now so much in demand in every household in this land, is an 
adjunct of our civilization. Sugar is supposed to have been known to 
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the ancient Jews, and we read of it in the East Indies 325 B. C.; there- 
fore it has been known for twenty-two hundred and ten years. The 
Orientals were wont to employ the juice of the cane as a beverage, while 
in the second century it was prescribed as a medicine by Galen. Sugar 
was brought to Europe from Asia in 625, and it grew so popular that 
it was quite largely consumed in 1150, In 1497 the English began to 
favor it, and the demand and supply grew so great that it sold for 8d. 
per pound. Eighteen years after the discovery of America the Span- 
iards and Portuguese introduced it into this country, and here it has 
ever since been a favorite article of food. To go back only to 1850, in 
that year the people of this country consumed 538,932,000 pounds, 
while last year the consumption was 2,915,789, 153 pounds, tosay nothing 
of the 26,336,301 gallons of molasses. ‘These figures indicate that the 
partiality for sugar among our people increased faster than did our pop- 
ulation. To show the exact amount of sugar used in this country dur- 
ing the last fiscal year I would give the following official figures: 


Pounds. 
287, 712, 230 
Ports... re eee sees eeeeeeseeedsesseceee 2, 717, 884, 653 


Total imports and production . 3,005, 596, 883 
Less exports, nearly all refined. . 258, 163, 890 


Remaining for consumption. . . . . .. .. . .. ..... . „ 2, 747, 432, 993 


Now, allowing for wastage in refining, &c., and estimating the con- 
sumption at 2,700,000,000 pounds and the cost to the consumers at 5} 
cents per pound, the value would be $148,500,000. 

As you willsee by the above table, the imports and production of cane 
and beet sugar during the last fiscal year were about 3,000,000,000 
pounds. The cost of the imported sugar, including the duty paid and 
excluding freight and other charges, was about 5 cents per pound. The 
freight and other charges would bring its cost fully up to 5 cents per 
pound, and the value of the domestic product is greater per pound than 
the imported. Estimating the cost of the whole at 5 cents per pound 
as landed on our shores and at the plantations in Louisiana, the cost of 
the imports and product would be about $150,000,000. I have men- 
tioned in this huge amount only the imported and domestic cane and 
beet sugar. To this should be added beet, sorghum, maple, and glucose 
sugar grown on our soil, The production of maple sugar in this coun- 
try last year was 58,016,000 pounds; sugar from molasses, 105,860,160 
pounds; beet and sorghum, 4,480,000 pounds. These last-mentioned 
sugar products amount to 168,356,160 pounds, worth about $8,417,808. 
Adding this to the imports and products of Louisiana would make the 
cost to our people to be $158,417,808 per year. Nor is this all. To 
these figures should be the addition of sirup and molasses, the amount 
of which last year was as follows: 


Imported molasses. 
Domestic molasses.. 
Glucose mo sce 
Sorghum molasses. 
Maple molasses .. 


You add the above amount, $26,336,301 to the amount it costs us for 
sugar, $158,417,818, and you find the sugar bill, embraced in sugar, 
molasses, and sirup, of this country for one year to be $184,754,119, or 
$3.35 for each person in the United States. I should here state that 
the item domestic molasses was as follows: Produced in Louisiana, 
11,761,608 gallons; in all other Southern States, 2,892,000 gallons. 

Now let us look at the cost of flour to our people: 


Bushels, 
( E E EAE E E EE ENEE SNET, 512, 763, 900 
Estimated allowance for seed........sersisseserrrressesssesivsesiesrsorsonsssssreresoresee 65, 266, 239 
6A A E ²⅛% Y TTT!!! ton seedes eevens setae 447, 497, 661 
Deduct amount exported............. . 84,653,714 


Remaining for consumption . . . . . . . esse esse 362, 813, 947 


The remainder, reduced to flour at 44 bushels to the barrel, would 
give 80,631,988 barrels of flour. Of this the export was 10,648,145 
barrels, leaving 69,983,843 for consumption, which, at $5.50 per barrel, 
would amount to $384,911,136. 

It will be observed that while the consumption of flour costs us not 
quite $7 for each person, they pay out for sugar $3.35 for each inhabi- 
tant. 

Our people are very fond of sugar, as only one nation shows a greater 
consumption, and thatis England, the official tables showing the amount 
to be 68 pounds per capita among the Britons, while we consume 60 
pounds for each person, which demonstrates the consumption is fast in- 
creasing here, as in 1867 it was 29 pounds per capita and in 1884 it 
averaged 54 pounds, showing in seventeen years more than doubled 
consumption per capita, the figures this year being 60 pounds for each 
person residing under our flag. Other peoples are not given to con- 
suming the product as much as ours, as the quantity consumed in 
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Scandinavia is 22 pounds per capita, 21 pounds in France, the same in 
Germany, 16 pounds each in Belgium and Holland, 14 pounds in Aus- 
tria, 7 pounds in Russia and Italy, while in Spain and Portugal 5 
pounds suffice for each inhabitant. 

TAXATION ON SUGAR. 


Sugar being an article of such general consumption has frequently 
been a source of revenue tonations. In 1685 a tax was levied by En 
land under James II, and it was kept on but equalized in 1846, fol- 
lowed by a reduction in 1848, Then the Crimean war was the pretext 
for increasing it in 1855, not to be reduced until 1857; this tax was main- 
tained by the English Government until 1874, though in the interim it 
was decreased frequently. To-day, in the United States, more than 25 
per cent. of the duties collected come from sugar. Last year we im- 
ported 2,578,993,335 pounds of sugar, entered for consumption, paying 
an average rate of duty of 1.97 cents per pound, which was 89.13 cents 
per capita, amounting in the aggregate to $50,885,916. Added to this 
we imported 169,652,783 pounds of sugar from the Hawaiian Isiands, 
which was free from duty. The consumption per capita was 48.14 


pounds of the imported article. In addition we imported 32,278,468 
gallons of molasses, paying a duty of 4 cents per gallon on 32,206,819 
gallons, yielding a reven ue of $1,289,224, or 2.26 cents per capita. 
Seventy-one thousand six hundred and forty-nine gallons came from the 
Sandwich Islands, having free entrance to this country. The consump- 
tion of imported molasses was 0.57 gallon for each person last year. 
You will see the revenue collected by this Government last year from 
sugar and molasses amounted to $52,175,140—a large sum for sweeten- 
ing life, or 91.39 cents import tax for each man, woman, and child in 
the country. 


Mr. Speaker, in pondering over these facts and figures and realizing 


that this was the greatest manufacturing nation in the world, I marveled 
that the United States of America could not produce its own sugar and 
molasses. Investigation has proven to my mind that the land is capable 
of supplying our people with all the sugar they can consume. We have 
the soils and climate essential to grow this staple article. Knowing 
this, I thought the time had come to render this nation wholly inde- 
pendent of others for our sugarsupply. Believing thus, on the 5th day 


of January, 1886, I offered the following bill, which I send to the clerk’s 


desk to be read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill to repeal the duty on sugar and provide for the payment ofa bounty for 


the cultivation of sugar in the United States of America. 


Be it enacted, £c., That from and after the Ist vg Sas hab „A. D. 1886, all duties 
now levied on the importation of sugar into the United States of America be, 
and the same are hereby, repealed: Provided, That no sugar shall be permitted 
o be imported from any country whose government imposes an export duty 
thereon. 

Sec. 2. That there shall be paid from the Treasury of the United States of Amer- 
ica the sum of 1 cent per pound as a bounty to all persons, corporations, com- 

nies, or societies cultivating sugar within the boundaries of the said United 

tates of America, be the same produced from cane, beets, or sorghum; the said 
bounty hereby authorized to be paid for each pound of refined sugar cultivated 
in the United States of America and sold in the markets of this or any other 
country, the payment of said bounty herein provided to be made under such 
rules and regulations as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury and 
Commissioner of Agricuiture, acting jointly, to provide methods for carryin 
out the provisions of this act; and the sum of $8,000,000 is hereby appropri 
for such purpose from any moneysin the Treasury not otherwise appropriated : 
Provided, That the bounty herein authorized shall be expended for sugar grown 
during the years 1886 and 1887 in said United States of America. 


Mr. O'DONNELL. This bill, Mr. Speaker, on the day that it saw 
the light was read twice, referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and ordered to be printed. It was printed, and then went to the cem- 
etery of the committee, where it has enjoyed a sweet sleep ever since, 
undisturbed until summoned from its resting-place to-day. It isa 
gratification to have its provisions read to this House, and I trust its 
reading has been pleasant to you. The Committee on Ways and Means 
are a disappointment to me; so far as this measure is concerned it has 
found only ways that are dark and means that are not favorable to cheap 
sugar for the country. I say to them, How sweet a plant have you 
untimely cropped.” 

As I look over this bill, I find it defective in many ways. The 
amount in bounties sought to be given is too small, anıl its provisions 
do not extend intoenough years. I wish some gentleman would move 
an amendment to make the bounty 2 or 3 cents per pound for raw sugar, 
and extend the benefits for a period of five or even ten years, in order 
to encourage capitalists to make investments, thereby giving them con- 
fidence of a practical protection, which would lead to establishments of 
large magnitude. In a few years they would be independent of the 
sugar growers of the world, thereby giving us the great desideratum, 
sugar at low prices, grown on American soil. 

My object in introducing the bill, Mr. Speaker, was to carry out, if 
possible, the recommendations of the President of the United States. 
You will remember in his first message to this Congress he alluded to 
the reduction of taxation. In that document he made the following 
observation: 

The reduction should be made in the revenue derived from a tax upon the im- 
rted necessaries of life. We thus directly lessen the cost of living in every 


n 
Family of the land, and release to the people in every humble home a larger 
measure of the rewards of frugal industry, 
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‘What measure could be devised for this purpose better than the one 
I have brought to your attention? You will, ifyou pass this bill with 
the amendment I have suggested, take off the tax on this important 

of life, and thus directly lessen the cost of living in every 
family in the land and at the same time give many of them employment. 
Many members complain because the President did not more specifically 
int out the way to diminish taxation. Perhaps the Executive had 
in his mind the idea that some member of this House would offer such 
a billas I have had the honor of presenting and he felt delicate in 
mentioning the matter before the bill aforesaid saw the light. I sin- 
cerely hope this isthe state of the case. I want to tell you, Mr. Speaker 
and gentlemen, that this is not a question of tariff or free trade; it is, 
pure and simple, a question of affording sugar cheap to the people and 
providing labor to the unemployed. This is the whole question sum- 
marized. On this there can be no sectional feeling; it is a peaceful 
conquest over difficulties, and it is time, for ‘‘a nation can not always 
feed on the strong meat of great controversies.““ 

Therefore, having shown the crying need of some practical effort to 
give our citizens sugar at a lower price, as one of the means at hand I 
desire to call attention to 

BEET SUGAR. 

I will speak as briefly as I can of the cultivation of beet sugar and 
the enormous product thereof. The antiquity of the sugar-bearing 
beet is attested by Theophrastus, the Greek moralist and natural- 
ist, the pupil of Plato and Aristotle, who lived until A. D. 287, who 
described the saccharine qualities of the plant. In 1590 it is men- 
tioned by De Serres, and we have accounts of its appearance in 
in 1548, while in 1782 it was largely used in France for food for man 
and animals. The root is believed to have had its origin in Germany, 
on which nation it has conferred wealth and prosperity. It was util- 
ized as food until 1747, when Margraff, a scientist dwelling in Berlin, 
by patient experiments learned of the great wealth of sugar existing 
in the humble plant. But, like nearly all friends of the race and dev- 
otees of science, he died without seeing his discovery become the great 
benefactor of mankind he had py ey and for which he had toiled and 

iven the best years of his life. Half a century after, a pupil, Achard, 
fikewise a scientist, remembered the researches of his tutor, and ap- 

lied himself to the task until in 1797 he presented to the Academy of 
8 of France specimens of sugar from the beet, and made the 
declaration that the article could be produced for what in our money 
would be 6 cents per pound. Ridicule, doubt, and contumely followed 
the utterances of the savant, and the labor of years provoked astorm 
of derision. Yielding to the solicitation of Achard, the French scien- 
tists at last hearkened to him, and after patient investigation made the 
declaration that sugar might be secured from the beet, but in their 
judgment it could never supplant the cane sugar. The subject was 
shortly after abandoned in France, the decision of the scientists caus- 
ing the beet soon to pass out of men’s minds. 

Not so in Germany. The Teutonic men of science gave to the discovery 
the attention which it merited, and in a few years practical experiments 
were made at Freyburg, Cunern, Athaldsleben, and Strehlen, in Lower 
Silesia. By the aid of perfected methods good sugar was made, although 
the cost was very large for each pound. This was the beginning of a 
great industry in Europe, which has proven of much advantage to the 
people thereof. As the methods were made more perfect for securing 
the product, in 1809, when Napoleon had issued his decrees of Berlin 
and Milan, establishing the continental blockade, whereby the yield of 
England’s colonies was prohibited admission, the new sugar enterprise 
enjoyed what we term in this country a ‘‘boom,’’ and in consequence 
the sugar of the beet of necessity became an article of commerce. Ger- 
many was not unmindful of the triumphs of science, and extended sub- 
stantial encouragement, which resulted in the multiplication of fac- 
tories and much attention being given to the growth of the plant. The 
King of Prussia was generous with the sweet infant industry, and gifts 
of money and schools of instruction to educate the people in approved 
metheds of culture were the evidences of the royal appreciation. The 
royal regency of Silesia attested its satisfaction at the schools estab- 
lished by Government bounty. In Germany the industry had fairly 
become established when devastating war swept away the labor of years. 
As came the revival of the project was quite slow. In 1836 the 
business was again inaugurated, and all over that nation the factories 
sprang up, growing rapidly and multiplying, receiving assistance from 
the government, until the beet sugar, though yet aided by bounties, 
now contributes to support the government whose fostering hand gave 
it life and strength. Every year, from the beginning until now, the 
government lent its aid to the project, thereby adding to the stability 
and magnitude of the product. The result is that last year Germany 

upon the market 1,150,000 tons of this sugar. 

I have hastily sketched the origin and great success of sugar cultiva- 
tion in Germany. Now we turn to France. The French, observing the 
outcome of the venture in Germany, gave consideration to the matter. 
Napoleon, great warrior and far-seeing statesman as he was, saw the 
inestimable advantages of the discovery, and sought to promote thereby 
the good of his people and interests of the nation’s commerce. He is- 

sued an imperial decree, and in that document gave utterance to asen- 
timent which should be the motto of our people, ‘‘ Let manufacturing 


establishments multiply everywhere.” Then he adopted the means for 
direct encouragement of the beet-sugar industry by the establishment 
of experimental! farms and schools, to be presided over by Ley 
chemists, where students, land proprietors, and farmers should — 
structed in the knowledge essential to the cultivation of the beet and the 
methods of extracting the sugar therefrom. For that purpose, burdened 
as his empire was with debt and war, he appropriated one million francs 
($200,000), to be paid from the budget of 1811, and then prohibited after 
a certain day the importation of the sugar of the Indies as being of Eng- 
lish manufacture and commerce. Societies in France also offered hand- 
some premiums. As a result, in that year nearly 17, 000 acres of sugar- 
beets were son in the different portions of France, yielding almost 99,000 
tons of roots. As this crop was ready for gathering, forty factories were 
prepared to handle it. It was estimated the yield would be more than 
three million pounds of sugar, but thecrop wasnotall worked. When 
the emperor had reckoned the supply of sugar from his venture and the 
expenditure for working the same, he discovered that each pound pro- 
duced had cost about 45 cents. But he had faithin the purpose and his 
will asserted itself. In 1812 he established special schools for the man- 
ufacture of beet-root sugar, issued five hundred licenses to manufactur- 
ers, and encouraged them by immunity from taxation for the period of 
four years. That season the wise emperorsaw impossibilities disappear 
before his efforts, and he found three hundred and thirty-four factories 
running and the cost of production reduced to 15cents per pound to the 
manufacturers, The high prices had decreased the consumption, and 
it was estimated the 7,000,000 pounds produced would supply half the 
needs of the people of the empire. 

Prior to the. establishment of the beet-sugar industry France im- 
ported 52,000,000 pounds of sugar annually, which fell to less than 
11,000,000 each year after the beet-sugar was grown on French soil. 
Napoleon pursued his way, and by the beet-sugar product dealt his 
enemy, the Englishman, a terrible blow, and ‘‘the injurious conse- 
quences produced in that country from an interruption of their com- 
merce with the continent,’’ to use his words, afforded the ruler of the 
French much comfort. He boldly announced the French would be en- 
abled to do without the sugars of the Indies, which conclusion gave him 
great satisfaction, as he concluded it would seriously impair the re- 
sources of the English. The Britons were alarmed at the industry so 
ardently fostered by the Emperor of the French. Louis Napoleon 
states that the English sought to break down the growing infant in- 
dustry” by offering Achard $100,000 ‘‘if he would publish a work de- 
claring that he had been carried away by his enthusiasm,’’ and that the 
results were not such as he had expected. Failing in securing the aid 
of the savant, it is related the English induced an eminent scientist of 
their country to issue a volume demonstrating the worthlessness of the 
sugar made from beets. These acts had no effect on Napoleon, who ad- 
hered to his policy of subsidizing, and though badly crippled by main- 
taining armies and navies, he still lent assistance to this division of the 
products of France. At the downfall of Napoleon this measure of his 
wisdom was fiercely attacked by the Bourbons and it fell into decay. 
Amid the general wreck of war and onslaught on the industry by the 
French rulers one factory survived at Arras, in 1815, and from the de- 
vnstation and losses by conflict the business took a new start, and year 
by year slowly progressed, hel by the government all the time, 
until to-day the manufacture of indigenous sugar is asource of wealth 
to France and happiness to its people. A heavy duty for years helped 
the growth of the enterprise. Although the bounty still rewards the 
producer, the great supply is a source of revenue to the French Gov- 
ernment. 

Russia was not an indifferent observer of the trials of Germany and 
France to produce their own sugar, and the Emperor of all the Russias 
saw at once the feasibility of the plans of his neighbors and was not 
slow in extending aid in a liberal manner to those who would success- 
fully cultivate beet sugar on Russian soil. In 1813 the ruler issued a 
ukase that all lands of his subjects on which sugar factories were estab- 
lished should be exempt from taxation, and in those days that consti- 
tuted a generous bounty. Furthermore, he gave the proprietor of the 
first factory a present of $39,000 as an encouraging reward for his en- 
terprise. Before the possibilities of success were fairly developed in 
Russia the war paralyzed the projected sugar operations, but with the 
return of peace the ruler of the Muscovites sought to supply his people 
with sugar grown on Russian soil, and the bounty is yet paid to bring 
about sugar production, with large success attending the effort. 

Mr. Speaker, I have hastily sketched the development of beet sugar 
growth in Germany, France, and Russia. I have no time to speak of 
the methods employed to secure the same end by Austria, Belgium, 
and Holland. I have shown the marvelous development of this branch 
of sugar-production by government aidin bounties. As a consequence 
there is now more beet sugar produced than there is of cane, as you 


will see by the following exhibit, which is authentic. 
BEET SUGAR, 
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The table I have given shows that the beet-sugar productof the world 


exceeds that of cane sugar by 446,250tons perannum. And yet, I re- 
t, it is an infant industry, whose growth is stimulated by nations 
by liberal bounties. Germany, France, Austria, Russia, Belgium, and 
encouraged the cultivation of beet sugar, and the result is 
those countries uced last year 5,052,500,000 pounds of sugar, and 
they are so satisfied with the result of their investment in boun- 
ties that they maintain them yet, giving their own people the article 
at low prices and affording it at cheap rates to the inhabitants of other 
nations. 


The inquiry is made, can beet sugar be produced in the United 
States? Of this there can be but little doubt. The climatic condi- 
tions are such that New England, New a Michigan, portions of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakota, Pennsylvania, and Ohio are suited for 
beet culture. California last year produced 2,500,000 pounds. It is 
evident in those States named the sugar-yielding beet will thrive, and 
with the knowledge of the methods of culture now obtainable failure 
is not to be thought of, and this country can, if it will, bestow a sac- 
chariferous blessing upon mankind. If the sugar beet will flourish on 
the of Russia, as it certainly does, it will in this land. In 
Maine, in two (1879 and 1880) sugar and sirup from beets were 
made to the value of $200,000, and I have no doubt if the assistance 
had been extended that should have the people of Maine would 


‘The growth of the beet enriches the land, and prepares it for cereals in 
such manner that the yield is increased. It affords an excellent soil 
food. In 1853, Louis Napoleon, after much study and observation, de- 
clared that where the beet is grown the selling value of the land con- 
siderably increased, the of workmen have followed the same 


epi 
those sections where beet culture has become firmly established the value 
of land has tly enhanced. It cheapens sugar, affords employment, 
enriches increases its value, is profitable to the cultivator, and aids 
progress and prosperity. 
SUGAR FROM SORGHUM. 

There is another which will flourish in most every por- 
tion of the United States of America. This is the saccharum, known 
= oe The people of this country have had practical knowledge 

this cane for over a third of a century, when it was introduced into 
fhis land from China and flourished y formany years. Itis 


5 A large portion o 

the East Indies and Turkestan subsist on this cereal, asit with them 
occupies the of maize, and man and beast liveupon it—the people | th 
upon the seed, while the stalks and blade afford forage. Good an- 
thority assures us that for thousands of years the seed of sorghum has 
farni food in greater abundance for both humanity and —— 


ve Americans. uce 65,000,000 ds of this sugar 
each year. In China uce 1,000,000 tons, the larger part being 
sorghum, enabling them to export 55,000 tons. Their — 


from 
of sugar- 


hum, though known through the ages, has not yet taken the 
en ee pontine iy It is adapted to all soilsand climates, 
and, if given half a chance, will thrive anywhere. It is like unto a 
goodly on of ible of improvement, and will de- 
velop along with our civilization. Jt will grow where corn will, and 
is a close connection of the maize, though possessing far larger larger saccha- 
rine qualities. It is a hardy, vigorous cereal, and is the step-child of 
science; it will yet solve one of the greatest of the economic prob- 
lems in the economical world. It took a vigorous start in Europe at 


one time, but the beet terminated its existence, and sorghum was rele- 
gated to the lowly ranks of fodder and fire-wood. But the world knows 
its sugar-secretion products, and will yet give it the position in our re- 
sources it merits. Its content of sugar is so great, that it deserves a 
nation’s bounty to encourage the development of which it is capable. 
re sis paré Ja naana scienee. renee 
in country as a sugar product was doned, as I eve, owing 
to the imperfect methods in use for the extraction of aha Fens. The 
patient hand of science has obviated this difficulty, as I will presently 
endeavor to show. The cultivation of sorghum increases the fertility 
of the soil and is a general benefit. 

For more than a century our people haye endeavored to find sugar in 
some product indigenous to our soil. Abigail Adams tells us, in alet- 
ter to John Adams in 1777, of the efforts made, and with considerable 
success, to obtain molasses and sugar from corn and the attention de- 
voted to the practical experiments. But these became obsolete, and the 
early fathers wearied of their plans, the enthusiasm dying out, and with 
the close of the Revolutionary war they abandoned the means intended 
to substitute the sugar of the West Indies. Their efforts were to secure 
sugar from corn, This plan is yet thoughtof, and we have glucose. I 
do not know the amount of sugar and molasses secured each year, but 
it is considerable, as there are twenty in seven States, with 
$10,000,000 capital, requiring 61,000 bushels o corn each day, giving 
eee to nearly five thousand workmen, paying $2,058,750 in 

ages, consuming $13,703,000 worth of material, the total product be- 
ing rained at $18 270,000 per annum, and they make money. It is time 
for this generation to take up the matter of sugar. 
I have shown what other peoples have done with the sugar beet. 
Sorghum is easier to grow, and it contains erystallizable sugar in such 
measure as will yield profit to those who raise it. The imperſeet expe- 
rience heretofore had demonstrates that this country can supply all its 
people with sugar from sorghum alone and also export in quantity. I 
am aware there have been uent failures, not so 
as attended the beet when first tried. Correct cultivation will bring 
success. Intelligent tillage and improved appliances for extracting the 
ee eee ee immense value of sorgho, and add a new factor 
to the agricultural products of America. We know that excellent su- 
gar has been made from sorghum; that fact.can be demonstrated in this 
capital. Ifthat can be done here, it certainly can be in other penons 
of this country. The plastic nature of this plant, adapting itself to 
climatic conditions, and yielding saccharine juices can be erys- 

into sugar, point the wisdom of its cultivation. We 

know analysis hasshown and confirmed that sorghum is very 
rich in those constituents that readily into sugar. I have 
said it will flourish in most any portion of the country; trial will yet 
demonstrate the meteorological conditions requisite for its successful 
propagation. 

I look to sorghum as affording one of the true economie solutions ofa 
great and pressing problem. In 1884 it is estimated that 1,000,000 
pounds of sugar were produced from this cane, notwi the 
erudeness and inefficiency of the machinery employed. Scientific re- 
search is placing sorghum in the catalogue where it When 
this plant has had the attention that has been given to the it will 
stand higher in the estimation of the sugar producers, and the obstacles 
to securing its product will be removed. It is conceded by scientists 
who have studied the question closely that when the knowledge of cli- 
mate and soil has located those areas where it will thrive best, that 
**5,000,000 acres of land will produce all the sugar required for this 
country for several years to come.” I have dwelt at some length upon 

-producing qualities of sorghum. It hasother merits. Iwill 
not only make good sugar and a corresponding quality of sirup, but 
affords excellent cakes, Superior to the buckwheat. It will give us the 


t to coun- 


of these. New Jersey looked with favor on the effort to grow sugar on 
its own soil, and Mine lates onaie Sararen eni i 
in that State. The result is a large sugar factory is in operation 

Janeiro (New Jersey), near Cape May, where in the last four years | 
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1,259,535 pounds of sugar from sorghum has been produced. The State 
paid a bounty of $12,594.85 for this sugar, and on 31,128 tons of cane 
additional bounties to the amount of $31,128. 

Germany to-day pays a bounty of 4.80 marks per 100 kilograms of 


beet sugar, or in our money $1,16 for each 220 pounds. France does 
more than its neighbor, giving 9.15 francs for each 100 8 ome 
equivalent to $1.80 for 220 pounds. Russia gives a bounty of 1$ cents 
per pound. The people of this country will wonder why they are not 
cared for as well as those of the Old World. If you provide bounties 
‘which will resultin giving our inhabitants cheap sugar, grown on Amer- 
ican soil, you will place the Forty-ninth Congress as among the wisest, 
most profound, mankind-loving, and humanity-benefiting of any bodies 
with legislative functions that ever assembled. Ah! gentlemen, see the 
place you may, if you will, occupy in the annals of your country and 
in the estimation of the world if you encourage the industry Iam speak- 
ing to you about. In the parliament of man this Congress will be em- 
ed in the hearts of coming generations—if it helps aap bog effort 
to give the people good sugar at low prices. Remember bounty 
will go to a class of our citizens who are rarely or remem- 
bered, the farming community—the class who confer t benefits but 
rarely receive them. If the United States should of a few 
millions of dollars from its bursting vaults of idle wealth to establish 
a great industry which could only benefit the entire people, it will, in 
my judgment, be an act of wisdo: , of sound ip. 
Surely we should profit by the prescience of the rulers of the Old World, 
who ized the good they could confer on their co by the 
establishment of an industry which has brought bountiful 


not only on their people, but neighboring nations. Let us gather wis- 
In and 


dom from them and in this matter follow in their 
On this question of bounties let us look at home. grand 

prosperous State of Michigan, which Commonwealth I have the honor 
in part to represent on this floor, its Legislature wisely encouraged 
the production of salt. In 1840, while the State was sparsely pop- 
ulated, $5,000 was appropriated to help the development, and up to 
1842 over $20,000 had been expended, and that year $15,000 more were 
appropriated. The experiments were not as successfulas hoped for. In 
1859 all peores on which salt was produced was exem from tax- 
ation and 10 cents bounty for each bushel of salt was aui The 
consequence was the salt product was increased from 4,000 barrels to 
125,000 per year. Then the Legislature fixed the bounty at 10 cents 
per barrel, exempting the lands, blocks, machinery, and product from 
taxation. The production nearly doubled the next year, and 243,000 
barrels were thrown on the market, to be again doubled in the follow- 
ing year. The good work went on, until now over 3,000,000 barrels of 
Michigan salt are offered for sale each year at wonderfully low prices. 
The Michigan legislator who proposed this wise measure to build up 
= salt industry of the Peninsular State encountered much opposition 


seeing 

ted, and beholds his State manufacturing nearly 
half of the salt now consumed in the United States. The bounty in all 
did not, it is calculated, equal the cost of the hoops alone upon the 
packages of salt shipped from the State last year. authority states 
the progress of salt manufacture in Michigan during the four years of 
bounties was greater than in the Kanawha Valley in fifty years, and 
the development of this industry in Michigan in five years was larger 
than at the salt springs in forty-two years. Michigan now 
leads any other section in the magnitude of its saline product. You 
will see men have reason to think well of the excellent in- 
fluence of bounties in building up an industry which supplies a neces- 
sity at very low prices. 


HOW OUR CITIZENS PAY TRIBUTE TO OTHER COUNTRIES, 


By our present system of sugar supply we not only pay a duty to our 
own Government on our imported sugar, but we pay an export duty to 
other countries. We get sugar free of duty from the Sandwich Islands, 
but that is of no advantage to our people, as it simply builds up a mo- 
nopoly on the Pacific coast, and while we lose the revenue we do not 
cheapen As to the export duties, Cuba, Porto Rico, Brazil, the 
British West Indies, and other governments—twelve in all—levy a tax 
on every pound of sugar or gallon of molasses sent from their shores, 
and our people pay the same. It is the unwritten law of this nation 
that we pay no tribute to any foreign kingdom or principality, and yet 
we are every year contributing to sustain the governments of the sugar- 

ucing nations. It was once the shibboleth of a great party, Mill- 

for defense, but not one cent for tribute.” We have changed all 
that; we have adopted its antithesis; we do not give a cent for de- 
fense, but we pay millions for tribute. We support the laborers of other 
lands and pay a round sum to maintain their governments, and all this 
to secure an article of food we must have. Is this statesmanship? It 
is utterly t to our system of national government. You may 
discuss tariff and free trade and gold and silver as you will to the end 
of the session, but here is a great wrong on our people, our Govern- 
ment, and our institutions utterly unheeded, forgotten, overlooked, 
and not realized, while it is grinding us all. Good judges hold that 75 
per cent. of our importations of sugar come from export-taxing coun- 
tries, so that we are every year paying enormous sums of money (gold, 
too) to keep the machinery of the governments of other countries run- 
ning. You will see by the table I append of the export-taxing coun- 
tries that we are paying a tribute to foreign nations in the shape of ex- 
port duties on sugar to the amount of $3,301,561.57 each year. 

This valuable table comes from the Bureau of Statistics of the Treas- 
ury Department, an admirably conducted bureau, I am pleased io say. 


mports of sugar and molasses into the United States from the below-named countries, with the rates and estimated amounts of export duties collected in the 
respective countries when exported to the United States during the year ending June 30, 1885. 


Do ssas 
British Guiana c. 
British Honduras d. 


Estimated 
amountofex- 


8 


Rate of export duty. 


250, 862 EIA 

40, 692 
° 5,258 | 1 franc per hectoliter.. 5 192 06 
1,104,240 | 2.92 francs per 100 kil 116,712 54 
6, 896,699 4 to 14 cents per cwt. (88.65). 218, 003 66 
150, 245 | 1} io 9} cents per owt. (34.88, 4,780 37 
TTT ences EA AEE r e DEE De e A 

50,717 
30, 623 — 

1,120 
5, 326 30 
36,019 9 
247, BA 89 
1,332, 634 37 
16, 034 1, 37 
2,726,710 x 158,475 45 
20, 442,097 | 35 cents per 100 kilograma...... 1,770, 236 37 
56 | 40 cents per 100 kilograma...... 1 44 
12228 22 cents per 100 kilograms. 159,466 47 
4, 307,488 | 13} cents perpicul of 140 Ibs... 173,092 88 


he 3, 301,561 57 
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a Consular Reports No. 44, 1884. 
No. 397, February 6, 1886. e Annales du Commerce Eteri 


b Consular Reports No. 51, 1885. 


eur, 


, Paris, 1884. 
g Consular Reports No. 3, January, 1881. gg Messrs, Willett & Hamlen, brokers, 102 Wall street, New York. 


c Foreign Tariff Report No. 551, Senate, Forty-eighth Con 1881. d Bradstreet's. 
Department of State, letter to Hon. Jamns O'DONNELL, ME, C., of March 13, 1 


886. 
hOr 5.5 per cent. ad valorem. 


This is not a sweet morsel to masticate and ruminate over. I am | ute. I was rejoiced to observe that the chairman of the Committee on 


gratified, sir, that bill 1226 (the measure I have alluded to, and which 


I had the honor of introducing, as I have already told you oy caged 
* prohibit importations from the countries whose laws — trib- 


Ways and a gentleman whom I esteem, when he offered his 
tariff-reducing bill, took notice of that portion of bill 1226, and incor- 


porated a segment of the many good things therein. I wish he had 
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embodied other p itions contained in that bill. Iam obliged to 
the gentleman for portion he did condescend to accept, while sor- 
rowing over the omission to embrace the many other desirable features 
intended to promote the happiness of our people. 


IN AID OF LABOR, 


The passage of a bill like the one I have outlined will help solve 
the labor problem. Napoleon declared his sugar establishments gave 
employment to laborers who would otherwise be idle; that they organ- 
ized and elevated labor. As we look over the land and behold those 
living in enforced idleness it is apparent something to bring about the 
ideas of Napoleon is speedily needed here. Disguise itas we may, Mr. 
Speaker and gentlemen, the legislative department of the Government 
must eventually settle this problem which has vexed the ages. Those 
who would gladly labor but seek in vain for occupation are looking to 
this Congress to devise means that shall lead to employment for the 
idle. They know they willingly aid the Government when it is in dis- 
tress, and fhey have a right to believe the legislative department of 
their Government will project enactments to relieve them from the 
lamentable effects of the paralysis of trade which has stricken our na- 
tion. They do not want the Government to care for them, but they de- 
mand that their representatives in this free Republic shall at least take 
the same interest in the welfare of its citizens as the monarchies of the 
Old World exhibit for their subjects. To supply our people with home- 
grown sugar would give employment to many thousands who are now 
idle, but anxious to labor. Why, ten years ago France gave employ- 
ment to seventy thousand persons in its sugar industries—the number 
is greater now—and Germany and the other beet-sugar countries have 
many thousands engaged in this occupation in its various channels. 
In the small output in California $150,000 per year is expended among 
workmen and farmers for labor and material. By supplying our own 
sugar it would not only be afforded cheaper to the poor man as well as 
the rich, but open an avenue leading to steady occupation summer and 
winter. By such law as I suggest you commence to allay the uneasy 
and dissatisfied feeling among those who toil and bring to them profit- 
able employment and general content—a duty every government owes 
to its citizens. This will be the commencement of prosperity, the har- 
binger of the good times we all wish and hope for. They only ask you 
to plant the flower of prosperity; “the dew by which such blossoms 
are nourished is called the sweat of man’s brow.““ 


AMERICAN SCIENCE AIDS THE EFFORTS FOR CHEAP SUGAR, 


Heretofore the effort to cultivate sugar in this country from sorghum 
and beets has been rendered almost nugatory by our imperfect methods 
for its extraction. This disadvantage is rapidly passing away, for 
American ingenuity and seience have discovered means whereby 98 per 
cent. of all the sugar contained in sorghum, cane, or beets is speedily, 
easily, and thoroughly extracted and manufactured into an article which 
is merchantable, And the methods now employed leave no waste, but 
turn everything into value. Late experiments in Spain and in ourown 
country prove that the system of diffusion and carbonatation will en- 
able us to produce sugar at a low price and at the same time give us a 
good article. Step by step the sugar growers of this land are enabled 
to overcome every difficulty, and the late practical demonstration of the 
utility of the processes insures cheap sugar for Americans, grown on 
American soil, cultivated and manufactured by the workingmen and 
machinery of America. Now all that remains to bring about this great 
benefit and aid to progress is to pass the bill 1226, with the amendments 
I have suggested. 


WHAT WE SHOULD DO, 


Mr. Speaker, I have occupied a great deal of time on this question, 
which I regard as vital to the welfare of this country and its inhab- 
-itants. I trust the Forty-ninth Congress will give this subject that 
consideration it so well deserves, thereby initiating a measure to assist 
our people to produce an article that is indispensable to them and their 
comfort. In doing this you will not cripple the sugar-growers of the 
South, but, on the contrary, help them. Let us cease paying tribute 
to other governments; let us stop giving employment to laborers of 
other nations, and instead afford work for our own people; let us wipe 
out the taxes we collect on this esculent, and thereby lighten the burden 
on every dweller on our soil. As has been eloquently remarked in this 
Chamber, the God of nature has formed this land for man’s enjoyment, 
and let man carry out the design of a wise Providence. Pass this bill 
1226, enlarging its provisions, and you relieve distress, you promote 
prosperity, you augment industry, you bestow with bounteous hand 
the element of progress, giving employment to the unemployed, de- 
veloping the nation’s wealth and resources, benefiting alike the hum- 
ble and the wealthy, adding to the comfort of every resident, helping 
the poor, in fact ‘‘ making the hard way sweet.“ 

Mr. Speaker, for the purpose of more generally informing the people 
on the nature of the processes of diffusion and carbonatation mentioned 
above, I desire to add a full description of each as obtained from the 
chemist of the Agricultural Department, a department not recognized 
to the extent it eminently deserves, and for this purpose append the 
same to my remarks. 


` The processes of diffusion and carbonatation. 
DIFFUSION, 


The process of diffusion is based upon the physical phenomenon known as 
osmose. When crystallizable and amorphous bodies are in solution and sep- 
arated by a thin membrane from pure water or a less dense solution of the same 


substances, it is found that the crystalloid body rapidly through the mem- 
brane until the two liquids are practically equally saturated by it. The colloid 
body, on the other d, tends to form an equilibrium much more slowly—so 
much so, indeed, that by the time the crystalloid has distributed itself evenly in 
the two liquids the colloid is still nearly all in the original solution. By a rep- 
etition of this process it is possible to effect an almost complete separation of 
the two bodies. In a sugar-producing plant the cell walls, within which the 
su is contained, are the membranes through which this osmose Foes on. By 
bri ng the finely sliced substance of such a plant into contact with successive 
portions of warm water almost every trace of the sugar passes out and the water 
passes in to take its place. It is thus seen that diffusion is quite different from 
maceration. In the r process the material from which the extraction is to 
be made is first reduced to a pulp and the cell walls ruptured. The extraction 
is 1 as perfect in maceration as in diffusion, but soluble crystalloids and 
colloids are alike removed. 

In 8 the process of diffusion may be briefly described as follows: The 
cane is cut into thin slices not more than one-quarter inch in thickness. These 
chips are now carried to vessels called cells connected together with a rather 
licated system of pipes and valves and together forming the battery.“ 

cells are first filled with warm water. As the liquid passes from 
one cell to another it goes through a system of co 
if See neg pepe is called a calorisator.” uid can be raised 
to any requi haus Syringe The cell having been filled with chips, the warm 
water is admitted. In the best arranged batteries, it enters from bottom of 
the cell. As soon asthe second cell is filled with the chips, the warm water 
is turned into the first cell entering from the top. This water forces out 
the liquid in the first cell, which is already partially saturated with sugar, 
through the calorisator and into the second cell, entering again from the bot- 
tom. When the third cell is full of chips the fresh water is again turned into 
the top of the first cell, forcing its contents into the second but entering at the 
top of the second—and driving in turn the contents of the latter, still further sut- 
urated with sugar, into the third. This process goes on, the liquid entering 
every cell, except the one containing the fresh chips, from the top, until all the 
cells of the battery but two are brought into play. As is seen, the process isa 
continuous one. In a battery of ten cells, eight are always under premure, one 
fillingand one emptying. A moment’sthought will show why the liquid should 
alwaysenter from the ep except in the case mentioned, In each case the charge 
of liquid which is to be forced out contains more sugar and is of a higher spe- 
cific gravity than that entering. Comingin from the top, the light liquor forces 
the heavier out with a minimum of admixture, whereas, should the current set 
the other way the heavy liquor above would become so thoroughly mingled 
with the lighter juice entering from below that the object of the process would 
be largely defeated. 

Allowing the liquid to enter the cell containing the fresh chips from below is 
merely a matter of convenience, cell is furnished with a valve at the top 
to allow the air to escape as the liquid enters. This device works better when 
the liquid enters from the bottom. Toaccomplish this, however, one extra set of 
valves has to be employed and therefore this arrangement is often omitted. 

A study of the outline of the process given above will show that the juice whick 
is drawn off to be sent to the defacators was taken from the cell last filled with 
chips; that is, it isthe juice which is most highly chai with s . The cell 
which is emptied each time is at the opposite end of the line and contains the 
chips which have had sixteen successive diffusions, eight for the eight charges 
of juice drawn off, and eight for the successive transfer of juice from cell to cell, 


CAEBONATATION, 


The process of carbonatation, in the manufacture of beet sugar, is conducted 
as follows: To the juices obtained by diffusion or pressure is added lime in the 
proportion of from 1A to 3 per cent., according to the amount of impurities pest: 
ent. After thoroughly mixing, the limed juice is pumped into tanks which are 
furnished with a steam-jacket for heating the mass,and have,in the bottom,a 
coil of perforated pipe connected by an air pump with the source of carbonic 
acid, usually a lime kiln, The gas is now pumped thro uice until nearly 
all the lime has been precipitated in the form of carbonate. The temperature 
is now raised to the boiling point, which operation has the double purpose of 
causing the 3 to settle reay and to decompose any sucro-carbonate 
of lime that has been formed, and which, being insoluble, would otherwise cause 
a loss of peoaus: The carbonated juice is now sent to settling tanks or a filter 
press, and the clean juice is again mixed with lime, but not more than } per 
cent. and again carbonated until all the lime possible has been thrown down. 
After passing again through the filler press and also through the bone black, 
nek — red, the juice is thoroughly purified, and is ready for the double or triple 
e 

Tn applying this process to cane juices certain changes in it had to be made to 
suit the different nature of the juices to be treated. 

Many of the impurities in cane and beet juices are the same, and hence, in gen- 
eral, what is true of the treatment of one can also be predicted ol the other. But 
there is one radical difference. Beet juice contains no sugar which will reduce 
an alkaline copper solution, that is, none of those sugars commonly known as 
glucose. On the other hand cane juices, and especially those obtained from sor- 

hum, contain a great deal of substance. As is well known to chemists, 

ime, especially at a high temperature, acts vigorously on glucose, forming with 
it black and bitter compounds which would be likely to seriously interfere with 
the products, especially the molasses, 

To avoid these dangers the experiments were conducted as follows: First of 
all the quantity of lime which was used was made as small as possible. Cane 
juices 3 require less lime than those of beets, and the maximum which 
it was found necessary to use was li per cent. Next, the temperature was care- 
fally looked after. It was found that if 5 process of carbonatation the 
temperature was not allowed to rise above 40° C., no serious decomposition of 
the glucose took place. When all but two-tenths of 1 per cent. per liter of the 
lime was 3 at this temperature the heat was applied and the liquid 
earried as rapidly as possible to the boiling point. 

It is evident that all idea of a second carbonatation would have to be aban- 
doned, Indeed, the filtered liquid of the first process afforded a juice which was 
remarkably pure, and which did not seem to require any further treatment. 

It had been the pops of the chemist to try the process of carbonatation on a 
large scale in connection with the trial of diffusion, but when it was decided to 
make the diffusion experiment in duplicate he saw all of the available funds 
already engaged, and was compelled to give up the idea. 

After reaching however, he was informed by Messrs. Parkinson and 
Scovell that the: and tanks which could be fitted for 
carbonatation al Iter-presses. When this was known 


r pipes surrounded with 
it the 1 


The kiln was built of stone, 6 feet internal diameter at bottom, 2 fect at the top, 
and2feethigh. Itwaslined with fire-clay brick, Atthe bottom three doors were 
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constructed for the purpose of removing the burnt lime, Three furnaces were 
also built, external to the kiln. These were constructed of fire-clay brick and 
were fed with coke. The limestone was pario at the top of the kiln as occasion 
uired. The onw covered with a p of cast-iron, having a circular door 
in the center which was removed when limestone was to be ad or when the 
gaspump was not working. Near the top two 4-inch pipes on opposite sides 
served to carry off the gases when the pump wasin motion, Since these gases 
had a temperature of several hundred degrees on leaving the furnace it was nec- 
essary to wash and cool them before they passed through the pump and into 
the carbonating pans, Forthis purpose the gases, as they left the furnace, were 
conducted into an iron vessel, where they were brought into contact with a spray 
of cold water, which washed them of impurities and cooled them toa proper 
degree for use. Since the volume of gas was greatly reduced by the process, a 
single 4-inch pipe was sufficient to connect the washer with the air-pump. 
When the process of carbonatation first begins large quantities of foam are 
formed, which, unless some means of preventing it are used, pous over the 
sides of the pan and produces considerable loss. To avoid this, some lard is 
added to the seoa and near the top of the pan a steam pipe is placed with a 
row of small holes directed inward and upward, The steam issuing from these 
apertures into the foam prevents it from going over the sides of the pan. After 
the operation is once well under way no further trouble from foaming is experi- 
en Although all the apparatus except the kiln was improvised for the pur- 
pose, the success of the experiments was most gratifying, showing a product 
which for purity and flavor was far superior to that obtained by the ordinary 
me In addition to this it must not be forgotten that by the process of 
carbonatation all loss in scums is avoided. There is no skimming of the juice. 
All the impurities go down with the pees lime and the whole is ected 
in cakes between the plates of the filter press, where, just previous to being 
removed, they are washed with a little warm water to extract any sugar they 
may contain, It is believed that in a factory working 150 tons of cane per day 
the saving in this res; alone for one year would be enoughto pay the cost of 
an entire carbonatation apparatus. 

The fact that sorghum cane gels a la 
diffusion juices alone renders the use of di 
able to that plant. The process of carbonatation appears to entirely remove 
this coloring matter and the juice, which enters the carbonatation pans a dirty 
red, emerges from the filter-press a limpid and light lemon-colored liquor. 

So much ean not be said for the process in of the gums which sorghum 


amount of coloring matter to the 
usion without carbonatation unsuit- 


juice contains or which are so ily produ in it by the mucous ferment, to 
which the diffusion juice is so obnoxious. Unhappily no method of removing 
these soluble gums yet been discovered, 


In conclusion, it can be said that the Department is much encouraged by the 
results of the experiments made, while it still realizes the many difficulties to 
be overcome before all the problems connected with successful sugar manufact- 
ure are solved. With the continued sympathy and support of those interested 
in the sugar industry and with that material aid which it can so justly and so 
hopefully ask of the Congress it seems reasonable to expect that the beginnings 
which have been made will lead to results alike creditable to the Department 
of Agriculture and beneficial to the country. 

Mr. SEYMOUR. Mr. Speaker, whatever shape the present discus- 
sion may assume during its progress and before a final vote is taken, I 
believe that the practical question, the question in which the country 
is most interested, is the one to which our attention has been called by 
the President and the Secretary of the Treasury, namely, whether the 
present compulsory coinage of silver dollars shall continue or be sus- 
pended. At any rate I shall assume, as in duty bound in courtesy to 
the intelligence of this House, that a free-coinage act, freighted with 
all the dangers necessarily involved in it, will not be precipitated upon 
an unwilling country, and shall address myself to the arguments perti- 
nent to the practical questions involved—arguments which, if worth 
anything for the purposes for which I shall use them, are of double value 
and significance against propositions for free coinage. 

The discussion of the questions under consideration necessarily leads 
into the fields of conjecture. The situation is in many anom- 
alous, and full precedents for action are hardly to be expected. Instead 
of. the judicial temper which these facts ought to excite, a strong ten- 
dency is ev here manifested in the opposite direction. A disposi- 
tion is exhibited on the part of the advocates of the continned and 
unlimited coinage of silver dollars to denounce the motives of those 
entertaining a different opinion. They have not hesitated to speak of 
them as conspirators against the welfare of the country, as combined 
together to defraud and oppress the poor. They have accused them of 
covertly attempting to enrich themselves in violation of Jaw and in the 
face of contract obligations. 

The silver controversy has, by them, been described as a contest be- 
tween the bondholders and those having fixed incomes on the one side, 
and the laborers, middle classes, and debtors on the other. Themost 
unjust attacks have been made and the most dangerous passions ap- 
pealed to. On the other hand those favoring a restriction of coinage 
are not slow to suggest that it is the selfishness of those interested in 
the production of silver metal and in putting and keeping it at an un- 
natural price, far above its intrinsic and commercial value, which has, 
to an extent, debauched public opinion until it is blind to the financial 
dangers which are threatened by its unlimited coinage. They insist 
that, under such debauched public sentiment, a large debtor constitu- 
ency are clamoring for action which will in effect scale their indebted- 
ness down by 20 per cent. or more, and clamoring for it, under what- 
ever disguise, because it will thus reduce their indebtedness. So that 
instead of a conspiracy by the creditors against the debtors it is a con- 
spiracy of the debtors against the creditors, which, if successful, may, 
indeed, temporarily help the debtor, but in the long run will injure 
even such debtor as only unsound financial measures can, and to every 
other poor man will be a savor of death unto death. 

Having recourse to a very common expedient, the advocates of un- 
limited coinage assume in their arguments that all who favor present 
suspension are monometallists and favor the demonetization of silver. 
The object of such unwarranted assumption is not far to look for when 
we consider how much easier it is to attack an extreme view than to 


argue against a moderate and conservative view and how strong is the 
temptation to exaggerate the opinions of an opponent whose conserva- 
tive opinions it seems difficult to attack. It does not require a financier 
to discover that the question whether we shall have dollars of different 
worth is very different from the question whether we shall have dollars 
composed of two different metals. There is no necessary connection be- 
tween the two questions, nor is the policy of bimetallism attacked by 
disparaging the policy of continuing to buy silver far in excess of any 
demand for it as coin. 

All sides in this controversy are agreed in one thing. All insist that 
no class of people is so deeply interested in the establishment and per- 
manence of a sound financial policy as the poor and the men of mod- 
erate means. They are the men first to feel the dire effects of hard 
times and business stagnation. They feel it, not as the rich man does, 
in the necessity for sacrificing this or that article of luxury, but it comes 
to them in the shape of want, hunger, and distress. All sides ought 
also to be agreed in another thing, namely, to so shape legislation that 
the laborer may be protected against the evils incident to an unsound 
financial policy. And as prophecies are in order in this discussion, I 
prophesy that the laboring class will have bitter cause to regret it if the 
silvery stream is permitted to rise until it drives gold out of circula- 
tion and substitutes itself instead as our sole circulating medium. 

The arguments in favor of a double standard for our currency, in the 
present condition of affairs, seem conclusive. I know it is assumed and 
asserted, as already suggested, that the opponents of free coi are 
combined in favor of actually demonetizing silver and making gold the 
sole medium of circulation; yet, as every well-informed man knows, the 
assumption is gratuitous and the assertion unfounded. Both are made 
for the double purpose of exciting prejudice and furnishing an excuse 
for arguments which are utterly foreign tothe realissue. Can any one be 
ignorant that one of the strongest reasons urged in favor of the present 
suspension of our coinage act is that it is a decided step which will do 
more to induce the countries comprising the Latin Union and other for- 
eign nations to co-operate with us in measures looking to a common 
ratio between gold and silver, and to establishing internationally the 
use of bimetallic money, than any thing else we can do? 

The tin favor of bimetalism being conceded, no one con- 
tends that it is good policy to permit the two metals, of which our prin- 
cipal coins are made, to differ as between their intrinsic value and their 
coin value, if it can be helped or any more than it can be helped. 
Certainly it would be bad policy to enact, or permit to remain on the 
statute-book, laws which necessarily lead to that result, unless, indeed, 
some overwhelming necessity compels it. In asound state of finances 
a gold dollar and a silver dollar will be of equal intrinsic value, and any 
wide departure from that equality must excite alarm. And, to quote 
the language of General Walker at the international monetary confer- 
ence of 1878, ‘‘if there is any one thing which political economy de- 
clares with an unfaltering voice it is that the principal money, circu- 
lating in the hands of the people of any country, should be of full 
metalic value.“ 

The act of February 28, 1878, commonly known as the Bland act, pro- 
vided, among other things, that— 

There shall be coined, at the several mints of the United States, silver dollars 
of the weight of 412} ns troy of standard silver, as provided in the act of Jan- 
uary 18, 1837, on which shall be the devices and superscriptions provided by said 
act; which coins, together with all silver dollars heretofore coined by the United 
States, of like weight and fineness, shall be a legal tender at their nominal value 
for all debts and dues, public and private, except where otherwise expressly 
stipulated in the contract. And the Secre of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to purchase, from time totime, silver bullion, at the market price thereof, 
not less than two million dollars’ worth per month, nor more than four million 


dollars’ worth per month, and cause the same to be coined monthly, as fast as so 
purchased, into such dollars, &c. 


This law is believed, by the best financial talent of the country, to be 
subject to the objection just mentioned of contributing by its continued 
operation to a dangerous difference in the value of gold and silver money, 
thus e ing us to all the evils which result from such a situation. 
For this, and for other reasons which I shall shortly give, its suspen- 
sion is demanded by a large, patriotic, and highly intelligent body of 
our fellow-citizens. On the other hand, its distinguished author and 
those who belong to his school of ideas not only defend the working of 
the present law, so far as it goes, but insist that its only. fault is that 
it does not go far enough, and propose free and unlimited coinage of 
silver dollars as the true policy for the future. 7 

I desire fairly to present the facts which the advocates of suspension 
consider pertinent to the discussion, to state the arguments drawn 
from such facts and the conclusions to which they naturally lead. I 
have no pet theory to vindicate, no constituency which desires any- 
thing but the best interests of the whole country and jealous regard 
for the welfare of the laboring man. While failing to participate in 
the more extreme anticipations of immediate danger from a continu- 
ance of the present law, yet I think it has proved to be an unwise law, 
one that continually leads toward danger and is sure in the end to 
bring disaster. The Treasury vaults, heaped up with silver dollars, 
pronounce in unmistakable terms against its necessity, and it stands in 
the way of that international concurrence ting the ratio of gold 
to silver which is desired by all bimetallists in this country as the 
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surest if not the only means of preserving to both metals the monetary 
positions to which they are entitled. 

Among the more significant facts to which the ees gar Re Tog e 
sion of coinage point as bearing upon the subject and influencing 
judgment may be mentioned the following: In 1835, fifty years ago, 
the intrinsic value of the silver dollar, as measured by the equivalent 
of the dollar, was 81.012. In 1874 it was $1.004. Between those 
dates the variation was very slight, the highest point reached being 
$1.055 in 1865, and the lowest $1.003 in 1843. 

In 1874 the value of silver began to fall. Various reasons are given 
for its decline. The action of Germany in demonetizing it and thereby 
throwing upon the world’s market, as a commodity, the large amount 
which had theretofore been used as currency was no doubt a principal 
one. It was mainly such action on the part of Germany that decided 
the states which compose the Latin Union to first restrict the coinage 
of silver and then, in 1878, while we were passing laws for its compul- 
sory coinage, to suspend it entirely. I have not heard such fall in the 
value of silver attributed to the enmity of the then administration, 
nor to hostile action on the part of our Government officials to prevent 
its circulation, toogi it is persistently asserted to-day that the as- 

FFF 
resent depreciation. Nor have iscov t the passage of the 
Bland act, though invoked on every hand, when under discussion as 
the great for the surrounding evils, was of any effect in sus- 
taining the value of the metal in whose interest it was passed. Forin 
1874 the intrinsic value of the silver dollar, measured by the gold 
standard, was 0.988; in 1875, 0.964; in 1876, 0.894; in 1877, 0.929; in 
1878, 0.891; in 1879, 0.868; in 1880, 0.885; in 1881, 0.880; in 1882, 
0.878; in 1883, 0.868; in 1884, 0.860; and in November, 1885, 0.805, 
with a still downward tendency. 

As also pertinent to the discussion the further facts are suggested: 
That foreign exchange is calculated in gold; that gold is the standard 
of value in the foreign commerce of the United States as well as of the 
nations of Europe; thatthe countries from whence come more than four- 
fifths of our imports, and to which we sell all but a very insignificant 
portionof our exports, use the gold standard; that with free coinage of 
silver into legal-tender dollars there was a demand for the coinage of 
only $8,045,838 from 1793, when the first were coined, down to the year 
1878, since when, under the unnatural law of compulsion, some two 
hundred and fifteen millions have been coined. Theexact amount, as 

ven in the recent report of the Treasurer, Mr. Jo: was, October 
31, 1885, $213,259,431, of which only $49,442,089 were in circulation, 
leaving $163,817,342in the Treasury. Against this latter sum were out- 
standing silver certificates in circulation to the amount of $93,146,772, 
leaving in the Treasury $50,670,570. Or, if there should also be de- 
ducted, as some insist, the $31,906,514 of silver certificates which have 
been paid into the Treasury and are held as cash, on the theory that 
they will be paid out again and so require silver dollars to be kept in 
hand to redeem them, then leaving in the 18,763,956 silver 
dollars, or considerably more than double the entire number coined for 
the previous eighty-five years, and lying as useless as ifthe metal from 
which they were coined was still undiscovered in the mines, 

Upon the question whether a portion of the silver dollars lying in 
the ‘Treasury can in any ar, palace De said to be in quasi circulation 
because of the outstanding silver certificates, it should be borne in mind 
that so long as such certificates are ‘‘ receivable for customs, taxes, and 
all public dues,’’ there is little likelihood of their being redeemed with 
silver dollars. So that practically the statement is correct that of the 
two hundred and thirteen million and over silver dollars coined since 
1878 less than fifty millions are in actual circulation. 

Another impressive fact is contained in the same report, namely, that 
during the past year, for the first time since 1878, notwithstanding the 
alleged increasing demand for the silver dollar, more of them were re- 
turned to the Treasury than were issued from it, the excess being 
$1,196,934. So there are now twosilver streams running into the Treas- 
ury—one of fresh coined dollars, and another of dollars which, after a 
forced and feeble circulation of short duration, hasten back to the only 
place which is tolerant of them. 

It also further appears that while the total amount outstanding has 
been increasing, up to the end of the year 1884, as the amount coined 
in yet the percentage of the outstanding to the total coinage 
has fallen from 30.8 per cent. in 1881 to 18.8 per cent. at the close of 
the fiscal year 1885, the strongest possible demonstration that we are 
coining faster than the demand warrants. 

The Treasurer says: 

that the execution of the coi: act is ually convertin, 
the ndr of the Treasury into standard dollars. Every pol ie bes been mede 


to give an extended circulation to these coins, but without the success which 
the Jarge expenditure incurred would warrant. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, with these and other well-understood facts before 
them, the advocates of suspension argue that the silver dollar can not 
keep its proper relation with the gold standard if the compulsory coin- 
age of silver continnes, and much less if free coinage should be estab- 
lished; that the addition of two million silver dollars per month must 
necessarily result at last in the substitution of silver for all the gold 
the Government owns, it being hardly possible that the continued pay- 


ment of that amount of 

bear any other fruit; that 
drawing it from circulation, putting it ata higher and er premi 
and finally =p cay wn be a practical demonetization of it for domestic 
transactions; that when silver begins to approach gold in amount there 
will be a premium on the hoarding and pag 2k of gold measured by the 


for the required amount of silver should 
of gold will then be in order, with- 
um, 


difference of value of the two metals, a ing which has already 
commenced and the effects of which are already perceptible. 

I know it is said, and truly said, that since 1878 the imports of gold 
have exceeded the exports by something like $20,000,000 a year and 
that we have a much stock of gold in the country now than then. 
All of which shows that the increase of silver dollars has not yet reached 
the point where it begins to drive gold out of the country faster than 
it comes in, and the disturbance has not Eren as, only the 
otber day, this city was as undisturbed by the flood of waters as if the 
ice was not piling up beyond Georgetown to break into ruin and dis- 
aster only when more and more water should be added to the flood be- 
hind it, so except to the watchful eye of experience and anticipation 
Se seein is not injuriously affected by the present accumulation 
of silver dollars, but the time must come if the present coinage is con- 
tinued, and in the subtle c of financial relations no one can tell 
how quickly, when the safe p ion between gold and silver money, 
ee terribly out of joint, will be completely overthrown and the sil- 
ver, as it has done before, will sweep everything away before it. 

Mr. Speaker, theseand the kindred arguments which are seem 
to me entitled to great weight and to be worthy of grave consideration, 
especially in view of the fact that the remedy for the anticipated trouble 
by a tem and tentative suspension of compulsory coinage is so 
easy and safe of application. They are the arguments of men versed 
in the sciente of finance; men whose patriotism and unselfish devotion 
to the best interests of the country will survive all attacks upon their 
motives. Nor are they the arguments of to-day alone. Nor are the 
warnings first heard from this administration. The Secretary of the 
Treasury under the last administration, Mr. McCulloch, in his annual 
report for the year 1884, after discussing the subject of coinage and 
giving a table which he says shows that there was October 31, 1884, 
no surplus gold in the Treasury and that the reserve had been trenched 
upon, and that no plethora existed except of silver dollars, for which 
there was no demand, proceeds as follows: 


Peal ving the subj careful consideration I have been forced to the con- 
usion 


so serious a 
not to be delay in providing forit. Not only would 
the national credit be ously impaired if the Government should be under the 
necessity of using silver dollars in payment of gold obligations, but business of 
all kinds wond bapoa disturbed; not only so, but gold would at once cease to 
beacirew um, and severe gon woul theresult. The United 
States is one of the most powerful of nations, its credit is high, its resources limit- 
less; but it can not prevent a d ation of silver unless its efforts are aided 
by leading nations of roa pe If the coinage of silver is continued in despite of 
the action of Germany in onetizing it and the limitation of its coinage 
what are known as Latin nations, there can be but one result: silver w 


practically become the standard of value. Our mines uce amounts of 
silver, and it is important, therefore, that there sho) be a good demand for it, 
at remunerative prices, for the outlays in obta it. The on of its 


coinage mips depress the market price of silver for a time, but the ultimate 
effect would doubtless be to enhance it. * * * The very necessities of the 
commercial world will prevent a general and continued disuse of either gold or 
silver as money, The European nations which hold large amounts of silver 
must sooner or later come to its rescue, and the s nsion of coinage in the 
United States would do much to bring about, on their part, action in its favor. 
But, whatever might be the effect of the suspension of the coinage upon the com- 
mercial value of silver, it is very clear that the coinage can not be continued 
without detriment to gencral business and damage to the national credit. 

Thus spoke President Arthur’s Secretary of the Treasury. 

The present administration, with no uncertain sound, announces its 
participation in the same fears and emphasizes the same warnings. It 
will not avail to attack the President’s motives nor to denounce him 
as engaged in a great conspiracy against silver. No attack could be 
weaker. The people have long since learned to respect his judgment 
and to honor his motives. He, in common with the thousands of prac- 
tical financiers whohold the same opinions, may possibly be mistaken; 
but to accuse him of acting in the interestof bondholders and creditors 
against any less favored class is to be willfully blind to his entire public 
life and to confess the weakness of a cause that depends upon such 
methods for success. 

The coinage of silver as provided for in the present law will, of course, 
operate more slowly in bringing about the anticipated evils than a free- 
coinage act would. But in the end the result will be pretty much the 
same. To be sure, under the present law, and it is an advantage in its 
favor as between it and free coinage, individuals can not purchase silver 
at say 80 cents and taking it to the Mint turn it into 100 cents by hay- 
ing it coined. 4 

It has been argued during this discussion, either here or in the Sen- 
ate, that the Government by buying at a depreciated price and issuing 


at par makes the difference and no one is the loser; that, therefore, in 


one sense the depreciation inures to the advantage of all citizens alike. 
But how does the Government make the difference? It issues what cost 
but 80 cents as 100, thereby making 20 cents; but it is obliged to take 
back for taxes, and all public dues” at 100 cents what is 
worth only 80, thereby losing 20 cents. And, besides, the argument 
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shows an entire failure to appreciate the advantage, nay, the financial 
necessity, of preventing, if possible, the metals which comprise a coun- 


s currency from parting company in respect to their values—a ne- 
cessity which no authority upon thesubject which I haye ever consulted 
fails to insist upon. One who seriously makes the argument would no 
doubt consider it a supreme stroke of financiering if the Government, 
returning to wampum as a medium of commerce, should purchase shells 
at a penny apiece and issue them for dollars, thereby making 99 cents 
for each dollar issued. 7 

The tables, to which reference has already been made, show that sil- 
ver steadily continued to fall after the legislation of 1878, and, con- 
sidering that it is the metal of one of our legal-tenders, that it has long 
since reached an alarming point of depreciation. 
` Mr. Speaker, this is not the first time in this country or in other 
countries that silver has fallen in its relative value to gold. It fell 
early in the present century owing to causes which will presently be 
suggested, and President Jefferson during his second term summa- 
rily and of his own motion ordered its coinage to be suspended. Mr. 
Upton, late Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, in a work recently 
published by him declares that Mr. Jefferson took this course in a crisis 
similar to the one upon which we have fallen, for the purpose of pre- 
venting the expulsion of gold coin by the cheaper silver, and to stim- 
ulate its circulation side by side with silver, in the importance of which 
he was as firm a believer as is the present Executive. 

Professor Laughlin, in his History of Bimetallism in the United 
States, says that he can find no proof that the reason attributed by 
Mr. Upton for Mr. Jefferson’s action is the correct one. It may be that 
Mr. Upton, knowing that gold was being expelled from circulation by 
the cheaper silver, knowing that the President suspended the coinage 
of the latter, and further knowing that there was a rally in silver from 
1805 to 1813, inferred, without sufficient proof, that the step was taken 
for the purpose of preventing the further withdrawal of gold from cir- 
culation and arresting the further decline of silver. From 1805 to 1836 
no silver dollars were coined. At the latter date the amount of silver 
dollars that had been coined for circulation was, all told, only 1,439,517. 
From 1836 to 1873 there were coined 6,606,321. From 1875 to the 
present that coinage has amounted to the enormous sum of two hun- 
dred and fifteen million silver dollars, and yet, let me again recall the 
fact, from 1836 to 1875 the intrinsic value of the silver dollar, compared 
with the gold, was, always, above par, while from 1873 to date it has 
always been below par. 

I know the efforts that are made to explain away the significance of 
this showing; they are ingenious and varied, sometimes conflicting and 
almost always but it must stand for what it is worth. Such de- 
preciation can not to the discontinuance of the coinage of 
silver dollars in 1873, beeause that act did not take away the legal-ten- 
der quality of those already coined but left them with ali the proper- 
ties they ever had. To be sure in 1874, by what was probably an error 
of the revising committee, the legal-tender attribute of the silver dollar 
was taken away for payments exceeding $5, but in 1878 that attribute 
was restored by the Bland bill, and the stimulus of an artificial and 
compulsory issue of not less than two millions per month was added. 
But to no purpose; it did not check, the fall in value, as it must have 
done had such fall been due, as some fondly say, to the act of 1873. I 
have already suggested that an oft-repeated argument in favor of the 
Bland bill of 1878 was that it would put a stop to further depreciation 
and restore the proper relation between gold and silver. 

A quotation from the remarks of Mr. Bundy, of New York, will illus- 
trate the anticipations which were freely indulged in at that time. In 
speaking upon this point, he said: 

But, Mr. Speaker, while I am aware that silver laste eye pre to gold is 
at a discount I desire to negative the su ition even t I advocate the sil- 
ver dollar as a cheap means of paying the nation’s creditors. I am firm in the 
belief that silver should be utilized for other purposes than the arts and as a 
commodity, with merely commercial value, and that the restoring its usefulness 
as money will go far toward restoring its former value—the prn} and superior 
of gold. And while I can not now go into the discussion of that topic I am con- 


that but a short time will be needed to remove all possible infirmities of 
silver as a legal-tender coin. 


The predictionsof 1878 have not been fulfilled. Is there no other line 
of policy worth trying? Other countries are said to have resorted to 
the expedient of suspending its coinage to keep their silver coin from 
falling invalue. The Secretary of the in his recent report to 
Congress cites the action of France to that effect as one. 

The fears of those who favor present suspension of silver coinage in 
this country, that unless similar action is taken here the cheaper silver 
will drive out of circulation the dearer gold, and that the natural and 
historical consequences of such a condition will surely follow, are not 
unreasonable. To entertain and express such fears is not necessarily 
to conspire against the welfare of the country nor willfully to attempt 
to defraud the poor. Is it not a general rule established by experience 
that as between the different coins of the realm the cheaper metal tends 
to expel the dearer? 

In our own country, at the beginning of the century, silver became 
cheaper than gold and a considerable amount found its way ta the Mint. 
In 1809 1 pound of gold was worth in market 163 pounds of silver, 
though the legal relation of 1 to 15 remained unchanged. Sogold be- 


came a commodity; it was sent abroad to pay for imports, and silver 
became the circulating medium. Mr. Jefferson, as already stated, dur- 
ing his last administration, caused the coinage of silver to be suspended. 
In 1834 Congress changed the legal ratio of the two metals from 1 to 
15 to 1 to 16 by reducing the weight of pure gold in the gold eagle from 
247.5 grains to 232 grains. This made gold money cheaper than silver 
money, and the latter in its turn became the unit of account, and the 
cheaper metal, this time gold, drove the dearer out of circulation and 
silver became a commodity. 

But I musthasten toconclude. With silver falling in value, with an 
enforced coinage of two million silver dollars a month, with no demand 
for them sufficient to put what are coined into circulation, with past 
experience and the united voices of statesmen and financiers warning 
us against the dangers likely to result from over silver coinage, with 
an easy remedy at hand, what shall we do? Shall we continue the 
present law, or, what is worse, extend its operations, and risk a finan- 
cial crash which will silence the busy industries of the field and shop, 
or shall we seek to avoid the danger by suspending the present opera- 
tion of the law from which so many disturbances are predicted? 

As I said at the outset the discussion of this subject leads into the fields 
of conjecture. Possibly the predictionsindulged in may notbe fulfilled 
whatever course ispursued. Somenewand unforeseen factor may inter- 
vene and change the natural current of events. But I do not under- 
stand how any thoughtful man can escape the conviction that there is 
danger, nor be unwilling to give credit to the disinterestedness of those 
who seek to avert it by safe action. 

No public harm can come from suspending the coinage act until, at 
least, the dollars already heaped up are drawn into circulation and a 
demand for further coinage is felt by some one besides the producers of 
silver—a business demand which will indicate that the interests of trade 
are requiring it. And, what is of timportance just now when Ger- 
many is showing signs of interest in the matter, we shall, by such sus- 
pension, do much to force England, who, notwithstanding her gold stand- 
ard, has great interest in the maintenance of silver as currency, but is 
content to let us fight the battle for silver so long as we are content to 
do it. We shall force her to become our ally in seeking to establish an 
international ratio between silver and gold, without which thefight can 
not be successful. If suspension is impossible, nay, if free coinage is 
possible, there is consolation in the reflection that our credit is so good 
and our resources so immense that the country can stand a great deal 
of unwise legislation and still survive long enough to repeal it. 

Mr. Speaker, I can not better sum up the situation nor better present 
the fears which I entertain, and the arguments which compel nie to 
entertain them, than by quoting a few words from the report of Mr. 
Cannon, Comptroller of the Currency—words admirable as well for their 
candor and moderation as for their sound reasoning and accurate infer- 
ence. He said: 


The Comptroller, in his last report to Congress, stated that he believed the 
operation of the present law, which compels the coin: of two million stand- 


ard dollars per month, weighing only 412} grains each, with unlimited legal- 
tender ge ty, would eventually bring financial disturbance upon the country, 
and he is still of the same opinion. * * * 


ie wet nen tent 3 Ne of ren — dollar by OTE eee 

perha e agree * 
5 the fi ng of a soara * * b It ie however eee 
that the coinage of the standard silver dollar under the present law is in excess 
of the requirements of the country and should be discontinued. If we continue 
to add these dollars to our circulating medium, and they continue to accumulate 
in the Treasury, the Government must of necessity pay some portion of its 
obligations in that coin; and if the Government should pay its interest and 
other obligations and redeem its bonds in standard dollars the business of the 
country would immediately go to a silver basis. Whateffect this would have it 
is difficult to predict. It would appear, however, that gold would go to a pre- 
mium, which would compel its being held, toa certain extent, as an article of 
my dise, and it would not circulate as money. This would probably occa- 
sion contraction in credits and financial disturbance. 

Let no man deceive himself in this matter, nor yet be deceived by 
the persistent attempts to create class jealousies and to array capital 
and labor in a seeming conflict. 

Nothing is more discouraging than the growing tendency to exag- 
gerate rather than to lessen class distinctions, and to array men of dif- 
ferent occupations against each other. I say men of different occupa- 
tions, because in this busy country the really idle are so few that it 
would be ridiculous to make a significant class of them. Nearly all 
are laborers, and those who contribute nothing to the common wealth 
by the labor of the hand or the ofttimes more exhausting labor of the 
brain are of little account in the problem. 

I do not understand why capital and labor are not alike interested in 
the proper solution of the question at issue. Self-appointed leaders of 
the workingmen are prating of cheap money. Butmoney, even where 
there is no question of equivalency between two coin metals, may be 
too cheap; cheap enough to mean, to the very men whose cause they so 
ignorantly champion, dear food, dear fuel, and dear clothing. 

The more abundant money is the less its relative purchasing power; 
and those who labor for wages, producing nothing to sell on their own 
account, while they may get more money in volume for their work 
when money is cheap, will find, by the law of natural compensation, 
that its purchasing power is diminished in proportion. And so those 
who uce to sell, while their products grow dearer as money grows 
cheaper, yet they too are subject to this general law of compensation 
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when they in turn are obliged to exchange the money they have re- 
ceived for their own products for articles produced by others. 

There may most certainly, also, be a scarcity of money, as urged by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] in his recent speech. A scar- 
city which, when it reaches a certain point, will produce all the evils so 
eloquently depicted by him. No one disagrees with him on that point 
or is second to him in deploring the disasters which such a scarcity 
might bring about. But neither asserting the fact nor deploring the 
consequent evils touches, or even tends to touch, the question at issue, 
except to beg it. 

The real contention is whether, with our present stock of gold and 
silver money, the aggregate being, January 1, 1886, of gold, asestimated 
by the Director of the Mint, $553,810,148, and of silver $293,293,872— 
an amount so large as to shut out the argument of scarcity as an excuse 
for further coinage, at least until some way is found to entice silver dol- 
Jars from the Government vaults out into the tide of circulation—I say 
the contention is whether with this stock on hand our compulsory coin- 
age can be continued without dangerous results, It is a question upon 
which men may honestly differ, and I suppose do honestly differ, not- 
withstanding the persistent attacks upon motives which the latitude of 
debate in the present day seems to permit among gentlemen. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a safe and happy mean between too much and 
too little money; between too much and too little of one kind of money 
ina bimetallic country which comes, if it comes at all, through the nat- 
ural law of supply and demand, aided by such wholesome laws as ex- 
perience may dictate and disinterested legislation enact. 

As one anxious to advocate every such wholesome law, to the end 
that the prosperity of our country and the true interests of labor may 
be thereby advanced, Iam compelled to favor the suspension of the 
coinage of silver dollars and to protest against any and all legislation in 
favor of free coinage such as is contemplated in the bill the adverse re- 
port to which is now undereconsideration—a bill which, if it should 
become a law, would, in my deliberate judgment, produce a financial 
panic which would involve every section of our beloved country in a 
common disaster. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, if I can get unanimous con- 
sent I wish to make a proposition to gentlemen who desire further to 
debate this question 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. HEMPHILL] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BURNES. I ask the gentleman to yield to me for a moment. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I will do so. 


URGENT DEFICIENCIES. 


Mr. BURNES. Mr. Speaker, I respectfully ask unanimous consent 
of the House to make a privileged report, which will not occupy more 
than a half minute’s time of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The report, will be read, subject to ob- 
jection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on Appropriations, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5893) 
to provide for certain of the most urgent deficiencies in the appropriations of 
the Government for the year ending June 30, 1836, and for other purposes, to- 
gether with the amendments numbered 2, 6, and 7 of the Senate thereto, having 
considered the same, beg leave to report as follows: 

That the House further insist upon its 3 to the said amendments 
numbered 2, 6, 7 of the Senate, and ask a ference on the same. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. What is the order under which the House is 
now sitting? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the order for to- 


day. 

Mr. BURNES. I will state to the gentleman that this is contrary 
to the order heretofore made setting apart this day, and this report can 
be made only by unanimons consent. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I think it is hardly a fair proposition to put 
the onus of making an objection upon any individual member. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that under the 
order of the House to-day the silver bill is made a special order for con- 
sideration and debate. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. It is not our regular Saturday session for de- 
bate? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No; the order is unlike that. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman from Missouri? 

There being no objection, the report of the committce was considered 
and adopted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore announced as confereeson the part of the 
House Mr. BURNES, Mr. RANDALL, and Mr. McComas. 


FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 


Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. The suggestion I was about to make was 
this: That we do something to make this more of a debate than it can 
possibly be if we are to sit here for several days merely to listen to es- 
says. Isuggest that both sides yield to courteous interruptions and 
questions, in order to give this more the character of debate, and so as 
thereby to elicit the truth and the exact situation. I have no doubt 
the gentleman in charge of the bill will say on behalf of the silvermen 
that his side are willing that the debate should be of the character I 


have suggested, and I ask gentlemen on the other side to concur in the 
on. 

SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair submits that that is a ques- 
tion which is under the control of the gentleman who occupies the floor 
for the time being as to whether he shall yield or what interrogatory 
he shall answer. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Certainly; but gentlemen who now know 
whether they are to occupy the floor can say whether they will object 
to interruption. What I desire is to have an understanding that an in- 

tory shall not be considered an intrusion. 

Mr. BLAND. There are a number of gentlemen who have not been 
heard upon this question and who are not present. The suggestion of 
the gentleman from Iowa is one that would have to meet the approval 
of every member who desires to address the House, and it could not be 
carried out except by the consent ofall the gentlemen who are going to 
participate in the debate. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. How much time remains to the gentleman who 
last occupied the floor? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
SEYMOUR] reserves the remainder of his time. 

Mr. SEYMOUR. I yield it to the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. How much of the gentleman’s time is yielded 
to me? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Ten minutes. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I ask the Chair to notify me when I shall have 
oceupied an hour. I desire to transfer the time now yielded to me to 


another gentleman. 
The gentleman from South Carolina 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
will proceed. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, the question as to the financial 
policy of our Government as it relates to the present coinage of the 
precious metals is of the greatest possible import to the people of the 
whole country. It should receive deliberate and unbiased considera- 
tion. I may be excused for saying that it has not in my opinion been 
so treated by many of those who have addressed this Congress in favor 
of the further compulsory coinage of silver. 

Instead of discussing this as a naked question of finance which 
should stand or fall on its own merits, the burden of their argument 
consists in an attack upon the honesty of the press, the patriotism of 
property-owners, and the good sense of the President and the Secretary 
of the Treasury. ; 

The absolute want of proof on the part of these gentlemen in support 
of such charges they attempt to supply by the strength of their asser- 
tions and the vehemence of their denunciation and abuse of those who 
dare to differ with them in opinion. They ought to knowand remem- 
ber that the hard names they apply and the cruel manner in which they 
attempt to hold these people up to the contempt of mankind do not 
answer the points made against them and contribute nothing to the solu- 
tion of the great problem before us. And whatever may be the motive 
of such es—and as to that I say nothing—the effect is to prejudice 
the minds of the people against the President and those who with him 
seek some wise and conservative settlement of this momentous question; 
they tend to forestall public opinion, and to stampede the people into 
the adoption of a policy that many prudent men believe will work to 
their everlasting injury. 

But the gentlemen on the other side have not been more reckless in 
their charges than in the statement of the issue now pending before 
this Congress. They reiterate that it is a question of the demonetiza- 
tion of silver. They do not show that any measure is pending for that 
purpose, or that any one here advocates such a doctrine. On the con- 
trary, no such bill has been before the committee, none is pending in 
the House, and no man has advanced such a notion on this floor. 

The real problem is this: The Secretary of the Treasury being now 
by law compelled to coin two millions of silver dollars per month, 
whether the business of the country requires it or not, it being con- 
fessed that silver bullion is, and has been for a number of years, con- 
tinually depreciating in value; that in the opinion of many thoughtful 
and patriotic citizens we are threatened with a fall from a gold toa 
single silver standard of value, thus throwing gold to a premium and 
putting $600,000,000 of this metal out of circulation, with the attend- 
ant loss and ruin, the question is, what, if anything, can be done to 
avert this calamity, and if possible restore the two metals to an equiv- 
alency and have them both float as money. 

But four expedients have been suggested, and these I will endeavor 
to discuss. 

First. To continue the present compulsory coinage of silver at the 
rate of $2,000,000 per month irrespective of the demands of business or 
the laws of trade. 

Second. To establish free and unlimited coinage of sil ver for all comers. 

Third. Require the Secretary of the Treasury to keep in his vaults at 
least $20,000,000 as a reserve fund, and whenever the requirements of 
trade or the wants of the people reduce that sum then a suflicient 
amount shall be coined to restore it. 

Fourth. To suspend the compulsory coinage now; or if preferred, sus- 
pend at a future day, with a provision for a commission in this latter case 
to secure an international bimetallic union if possible. 
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In all of these the silver already coined is to remain in circulation as 
full legal-tender money. 

In any discussion of this question it should be remembered that while 
we have as a circulating medium gold, silver, national-bank notes, and 
Treasury notes, the last two are not really money but merely repre- 
sentatives of money, and that the only genuine money is that which 
has an inherent value of its own. That alone is real money which does 
not depend for its value on law but on the precious metal that is in it, 
so that its real value is equal to its legal value, and whether minted 
into money or melted into bullion it is worth the same thing. 

The standard silver dollar as now coined by this Government has 
neither a dollar’s worth of silver in it nor is it even a promise to pay a 
dollar in the future. And every time the Government buys in the 
market 80 cents’ worth of silver and stamps it as a dollar and pays it 
out to one of its citizens as such it stamps“ a falsehood on the face of 
its own coin and wrongs the man to whom it is paid. 

It would be equally as honest and as just to purchase 80 cents’ worth 
of gold, falsely stamp it as containing 100 cents, and pay it out as adol- 
lar. Shall we continue to require the Secretary of the Treasury to per- 
petrate this gross injustice, and by forcing this cheap money on the 
country run gold to a premium, put the coin of this metal, amounting 
to over $600,000,000, out of circulation? 

We might as well recognize the fact that there are certain laws of 
finance as fixed and invariable as the laws of the physical universe, and 
while various collateral forces may obstruct for a time their easy opera- 
tion still their general trend and current remain always thesame. One 
of these is that the cheaper money in circulation will eventually drive 
out the dearer. No one may predict the exact time when this will 
happen, but experience shows that its eventual occurrence is certain. 
Some of our friends seem to think that this rule is not applicable to 
us; that by some means or other Congress has been strong enough or 
smart enough to repeal Gresham’s law, and they point to the fact that 
silver though only four-fifths of the value of gold still floats with it at 
par. But the question is how long will this continue, for what length 
of time will silver be able to resist this power that tends continually 
to pull it down to its real level? 

A man may inflate a balloon with gas and send it high up into the 
heavens, and as it proudly floats above the clouds he may point to it 
as conclusively showing that there is no sach lawas that of gravitation 
tending to draw all things to the earth, or that he had successfully 
set it at defiance. But if unusual pressure come upon his machine, or 
the inflated surface be pricked, the gas escapes and the whole thing 
collapses and falls to the ground, with the theory of its master, in a 
tremendous crash and in obedience to the very law he was just provi 
to his own satisfaction had no existence. The same unhappy fate will 
attend upon those who deny the principles of Gresham’s aw or think 
we shall escape its operation. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I wish to ask the gentleman by what 
standard he measures the value of the silver dollar when he says it is 
only worth 80 cents? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I shall come to that directly, and show that by 
the statutes of the United States a unit of value” has been fixed; 
and if we judge the silver dollar by the standard we have fixed for our 
own convenience, this is a legitimate argument and a necessary con- 
sequence of the standard we have established. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. But the law the gentleman refers to was 
passed before the passage of the Bland act. The Bland act virtually 
meres the silver dollar as a unit of value the same as the gold 
dollar, 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Ido not see how the law can virtually restore 
80 cents to be a dollar, when you have the statute to which I have re- 
ferred unrepealed. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. By what law is the silver dollar only worth 
80 cents? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Lou can take a dollar of silver or of gold and buy 
80 cents worth of silver and make a dollar of it. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. If you can do that, is it not worth a dollar? 

Mr. HEMPHILL, It is not, from the simple fact that it costs the 
Government 80 cents and costs the people a dollar. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Then it is all right if they can pass it for 
a dollar. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. We will come to that directly. But the function 
of money is not merely to pass from one man to another. 

Mr. McCREARY. Will the gentleman permit me a question ? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCREARY. Is it not true that some thirteen years ago the 
silver dollar was worth 103 cents in gold? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCREARY. Was there any desire then to have the gold dol- 
lar recoined so as to put it on a par with silver? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I do not know that there was any such desire. 

Mr. McCREARY. If we should cease to agitate the question, is 
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there not some hope that the silver dollar may become equal in value 
with the gold dollar? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Some people have that hope, and others have 
not. The sentiment of the country is divided on that subject. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will my colleague permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Certainly. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Can the Gresham law operate on any money that 
pays debts and taxes? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. My notion about money is this: that it is not only 
the measure of value but that it is in itself value; it is wealth itself. 
And the man who has a gold dollar has that the metal of which is 
worth 100 cents; and he can store it away, and one hundred or fifty 

ears hereafter it will be worth what it pretends to be. But a man who 
a silver dollar is compelled to take it at 100 cents when it cost the 
Government 80 cents. And if you take away the support of the United 
States statute which makes a man take it, and it falls to 80 cents, the 
man who has a dollar in silver loses 20 cents while the man who has a 
gold dollar loses nothing. 

Mr. PERKINS. May I ask the gentleman from South Carolina a 
question ? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PERKINS. What is it that makes the gold dollar worth 100 
cents? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. The inherent value of gold. 

Mr. PERKINS. ‘Then how was it in 1873 when the silver dollar 
was worth more than the gold dollar? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. The real question is, can we ever bring it back 
to the same point. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. Was it not the effect of the law de- 
monetizing silver which put gold up and silver down? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Thereareagreat.many things which have helped 
to keep silver down. One is the great fuss you are making to persuade 
people to take it against their will. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. As the question of the Gresham law is an 
important one will my friend state—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I object to these interruptions. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Ido not know that the gentleman from 
Kentucky is entitled to object if the gentleman from South Carolina 

ields. 
7 Mr. WADSWORTH. I would like to hear the gentleman from South 
Carolina proceed with his own discussion of the question. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Ipresume the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina is his own keeper. I 8 not know Taat 7 has placed himself 
under the special charge of the gentleman from Kentucky. The gen- 
tleman from South Carolina has alluded to the Gresham ewe 25 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Have Ia right to object? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I do not wish to interrupt the gentleman 
from South Carolina unless it be agreeable to him. I quite agree in 
Gresham’s law when it is correctly stated, and I ask the gentleman what 
he understands by Gresham’s law. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I understand by it that eventually the cheaper 
money must drive out the dearer. That is the general proposition. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Quite true. But to what extent? Will 
a million dollars drive out a hundred millions of dollars? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Oh, no. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Correctly stated; then, will not the cheaper 
money drive out the dearer to the extent of its own volume, but no 
more? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I do not know but that is so. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I think there is no question about the cor- 
rectness of Gresham’s law as I have stated it. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. The only question is as to the extent of its opera- 
tion and what its effect will be. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. No, not quite that. The only question 
then is, the extent of the cheaper money. It will drive out the dearer 
tothe extentofitsownvolume. A hundred millionsof cheaper money 
will drive out a hundred millions of dearer money; two hundred mill- 
ions of cheaper will drive out two hundred millions of dearer; but your 
present silver coinage, if no more be added, can never drive out the gold 
now in circulation, under Gresham’s law. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I agree with the gentleman, If we coin no more 
we shall be safe, but suppose we go on coining silver? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. If you add a hundred millions of silver 
suddenly, then, undoubtedly, that will expel a hundred millions of the 
dearer money, but only a hundred millions. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I do not say that it is going to drive out every 
bit of it, but it will drive out a great deal, and if he can not have two 
kinds of money, one worth only 80 cents and the other 100 cents, though 
both are called dollars, and as we have been using for fifty years the 
kind which is worth 100 cents to the dollar, wherein is the benefit to 
the people from the proposed change? Why not keep the gold, as we 
have it heve? 
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Mr. W. of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I think I had better go on. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I will not use the gentleman’s time unless 
he is willing to yield. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Ishould be perfectly willing to yield, but for the 
reason that it takes up so much time and does injustice to gentlemen 
who are to follow me. 

Alor WARNER, of Ohio. I understand that. I am perfectly satis- 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will my colleague allow me to state more fully 
what I meant by the question I asked him a while ago? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Certain! 


š y. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Measured by the gold standard of value, it is esti- 
mated that the gold dollar is worth about $1.25 as com with the 
silver dollar, putting that at 100 cents. The gold dollar therefore is 
regarded by some to-day as more valuable and it is commercially more 
valuable than the silver dollar. ‘The silver dollar, again, is much more 
valuable than the greenback or than the national-bank bill; and yet 
the greenback, or the national-bank bill, or the silver dollar, or the 
gold dollar, either one of them will equally pay a debt or atax. If 
that be so, how does Gresham’s law operate upon either of the four, 
as long as either of them is a dollar with which a debt or a tax can be 

id? 


ie HEMPHILL, In answer to that, I would say that the greenback 
and the national-bank note do not pretend to be real money. No man 
accepts them under the impression that they are real money, because 
they bear stamped on their faces the promise of the Government to pay 
real mouey in the future. Therefore, a man who takes anational-bank 
note or a greenback does not take it relying upon its inherent value; 
he relies upon the credit of the Government. But the man who takes a 
gold or a silver coin stamped by the Government as a dollar has a right 
to rely upon the honesty of the Government, and to expect that the coin 
which is thus stamped by the Governmentas a dollar is worth 100 cents, 
and if it is not, he is fooled as many wise men have been. Therefore, 
I say, and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WARNER], whoagrees with you 
upon the silver question, admits, that if we continue to push these sil- 
ver dollars upon the country they will drive out so many gold dollars. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Provided nothing occurs to absorb the 
extra coi But if population increases at such a rate as to call for 
fifty millions additional money, then those fifty millions will not drive 
out any gold. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. That is a matter about which there is a differ- 
ence of opinion. 

The history of gold and silver money in this country proves the ex- 
istence and effect of this great principle. 

From 1792 to 1834 the ratio of the two metals established by law in 
the United States was 15 ounces of silver to 1 of gold, whereas the 
world’s ratio was 15} of silver to 1 of gold. That is, the value of the 
silver in our coin being comparatively less than in any other country 
drove gold out of circulation and we were on a single silver basis all 
these years. 

In 1834 Congress undertook to readjust the ratio between the two 
metals and fixed it at 16 to 1, the world’s standard in the mean time 
continuing at 154 to 1. The result of this change was that gold coin 
became comparatively less valuable here than elsewhere and drove 
silver out of the country, and we have been since that time on a single 

ld basis. 
ee rThese changes in the influx and efflux of the two metals were effected 
by a statute relating simply to theirnominal value. How much more 
certainly must the same result follow from the laws of finance operat- 
ing upon their real value. 

That this has been the experience of the country is admitted by gen- 
tlemen on the other side. A distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Eustis], in a speech on this subject recently, said that 

From 1792 to 1834 we had a silver period; from 1834 to 1853 and from 1853 to 
1873 we had a gold period, and it was for this reason that in 1834 the fineness of 
the gold dollar was changed, and in 1853 the fineness of the subsidiary coin was 
changed, so that its debasement amounted to nearly 6 per cent. 

And the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS], who now pleads so elo- 
quently for the double standard, beside other similar admissions was 
led to state in his recent speech on this floor that— 

The fact is we have never been a double-standard country, much as it has 
been talked about on this floor and elsewhere. The United States has been a 
single-standard country, but laboring all the time under the delusion that it 
was a double-standard country. 

Whether the people of the United States have been under a ‘‘ delusion’? 
Iam unable to say; but this is certain, they have been prosperous and 
happy in the past; they have made great strides in the development of 

wonderful resources of this magnificent country, so that the extent 
of their business is now almost beyond computation, and this has been 
accomplished confessedly under the single standard of value. There 
can be neither justification nor excuse for forcing on the country a 
monetary policy directly in the teeth of all our past history, and which, 
in the opinion of many of the most prudent men of the land, threa 
to unsettle values, disarrange business, and stop the wheels of 
simply for the purpose of maintaining a financial ‘delusion’? among 


the people, whom we are under the most solemn obligations to serve 
honestly and openly. 

Those of our citizens whose memories go back for twenty-five years, 
to the war period, need no further reference to history for proof that 
gold will soon disappear when a cheaper currency is forced into circula- 
tion, and that instead of serving the people as currency it will become 
an article of merchandise to be manipulated by the gamblers of Wall 

Now, while I would be glad to see the two kinds of coin floating to- 
gether at par in their proper spheres and ratio, and will support any 
measure that will produce that result, still if we must have the gold 
or silver alone, in the future as in the past, I prefer the former— 

First. Because ing to the estimates there is in the world $3,780, - 
000,000 of silver money, $3,220,000,000 of gold coin —being about 54 
per cent. of silver as against 46 per cent. of gold; while 769,000,000 
people use silver alone as against 93,000,000 that use gold alone. If 
this money is distributed in any degree according to population, there 
must een be a much larger proportion per capita am the 
gold-using people than among those using silver, And if we can have 
but one metal we should adopt that which will give to us the largest 
amount per capita to our population. 

Mr. WARNER, ofOhio. Wheredoesthe gentleman get those figures? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I have taken them from Mr. REAGAN’s speech. 
I thought the best way to deal with this question was to take up the 
arguments which the gentlemen who advocate 5 silver coin- 
age have put off upon us here, and see whether they were really as 
weighty as they were claimed to be by those who put them forth. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Iwasonly asking the gentleman’s authority 
for the statistics he read. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I understand. I do not suppose that any man 
who is in favor of forced silver coinage ever makes a mistake, and there- 
fore I have taken these figures from the speech of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. REAGAN]. 

Second. In our own country we have over $600,000,000 of gold and 
only something over $200,000,000 of silver. Estimating our population 
at 50,000,000 we have $12 of gold per capita as against $4 of silver. 
We have been confessedly a gold-using country since 1834, and cer- 
tainly no sufficient reason has yet been assi for such a change in 
our policy as will bring us to another and reduce our metallic 
money to one-fourth of its present volume. In such an event what is 
to become of the great debtor class of the country of whom we have 
heard so much ? Feo say cies bens vat needed a Gee ee 
make one dollar do the work of four? Gentlemen should pause and 
reflect on this unless they intend to grind the face of the poor and crush 
these people to the dust of the earth. i 

Third. Gold is the standard of value in those nations from which we 
received 87 per cent, last year of all our imports, and to which we sent 
more than 92 per cent. of all our exports. The price of cotton, which 
is the chief export product of all our Southern country, is in a large de- 
gree measured by the market in England, and hence it is of supreme 
consequence to our farming interests that we should not have a differ- 
ent standard of value from that by which our staple is measured. 
If our farmers are to be paid for their cotton in silver at a discount of 
20 per cent., as compared with gold, the day of their prosperity is, in 
my opinion, forever gone. 

The relative value of silver and gold will be fluctuating in the future 
as in the The cotton-buyer must make an allowance for this and 
will be very apt to put himself on the safe side; and by the time a de- 
duction is made from the value of the cotton for freight, insurance, 
storage, sampling, m. W. and for the difference in valua 
between silver here and in Liverpool, there will be little or noth- 
ing coming to the seller. 

And I appeal to the gentlemen who represent Southern constituen- 
cies on this floor to consider well before they adopt a policy which bids 
fair to turn over the great body of the agriculturists of that portion of 
our country to the tender mercy of speculators and money-sharks. 

Fourth. The nations of the earth have been divided according to 
their monetary standard as follows: Great Britain, Germany, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Portugal as goldstandard countries; the United 
States, Colombia, Venezuela, Chili, Uruguay, Paraguay, Greece, Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and Japan as bi- 
metallic gold and silver standard countries, and Russia, Austria, t, 
British India, Mexico, Central America, Ecuador, and Peru as silver- 
standard countries. A very slight acquaintance with history will suf- 
fice to show that in those in which gold is the standard civilization, 
riches, prosperity, and happiness much more abound among all classes 
than in those using silver as the standard. 

Fifth. Gold is much the most valuable and the most stable of the 
two metals. 

It is said, however, that gold and silver have not parted company. 
But it can not be denied by any one that gold and silver bullion are 
daily getting apart in value, and thatthe silver that was worth 90 cents 
when the present law was enacted is now worth less than 80, and is 


tens | continually depreciating. And as it is impossible forany two men stand- 


ing back to back to walk in different directions and not part company 
so is it impossible for two metals to continually separate and still 
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together. The two men may separate slowly and reluctantly, still if 
they keep moving they must eventually come to the distance when the 
eye and voice of the one will no longer reach the other. So these two 
metals have put distance between them slowly, but with an unvarying 
step they have grown apart for years, and it is only a question of time 
when the bonds of the law that now bind the coins of the two will be 
powerless to longer hold them together. 

If that day ever comes, then the cheaper money must become the 
money of account and the standard by which all values shall be de- 
termined; the prices of all property of every kind, that have been for 
over fifty years gauged by one standard, must be adjusted to the new one; 
the products of the farm, factory, and shop must besold upon a different 
basis; the wages of labor must be by a different measure and 
the business of the country adjusted to the new prices. In the midst 
of this confasion legitimate business will stand still, for prudent men 
will not risk their means when no calcalation can forecast the results. 
The shrinkage of values that will follow, the depression of business that 
will ensue, and the suffering of the poor, whose daily employment must 
supply their recurring wants, will be fearful to contemplate. 

A great deal has been said in this discussion in denunciation of the 
stock-jobbers of Wall street; but let it be remembered that if there is 
one thing that these people long for and delight in more than another 
it is in a fluctuating and uncertain market. If it does not exist natu- 
rally they endeavor to make it by creating corners and other like 
operations. It should also not be forgotten that theimmense fortunes 
in this country gathered into the handsof a few people, and which rise 
up in such threatening proportions, were made almost without excep- 
tion during and subsequent to the war, when gold was at a premium 
and the business of the country was conducted on a cheap and fluctu- 
ating basis of value. That was the heyday of millionaires, and nothing 
will contribute more to the same baneful result than for Congress to 
afford them the same opportunities. 

Some persons are bold enough to claim that silver is not depreciating, 
and strenuons effort is made by figures of arithmetic and figures of 
rhetoric to prove that this is so. 

It seems to me that this question can be readily settled so far as this 
country is concerned. The act of Congress of F. 12, 1873, de- 
clares that the gold dollar shall be the unit of value“ for the United 
States. This was a deliberate settlement of the unit of value,“ by 
which, as a standard, the ratio of all other money should be determined. 
Measured by this standard, the silver dollar is only four-fifths of the 
value of the unit dollar, although it is stamped as if it were a real dol- 
lar. Now, it is conceded on all sides that the silver in a silver dollar 
was formerly worth as much as the gold in a gold dollar, and that now 
it sells for 20 per cent. less. To hold that this is not a depreciation 
from the universal standard fixed for the United States is a palpable 
and manifest error. 

No one would be bold enongh to contend that when the bushel is 
fixed upon as the unit of quantity or the yard-stick as the unit of 


length that 3 pecks should be forced on people as a full bushel or 30 


inches as a good yard; and yet that is just as reasonable and as honest 
as to say that 80 cents is a full dollar. 

A distinguished citizen of this country and a strong friend and su 

rter of silver recently said in a letter to the gentleman from Ohio 

Mr. WARNER] that— 

It is not fair or reasonable to insist that 412} grains of silver shall make a 
legal-tender dollar when, for the reasons above stated, its intrinsic value is far 
less than the gold dollar, the unit of value which we ourselves have established, 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Will the gentleman allow me a question 
at this point? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Has not the demonetization of silver grad- 
ually augmented the value of gold? 

Mr. MPHILL. That may possibly be one of the results, but I 
do not think he 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Then the gold standard is not the same 
standard or measure that it was ten years ago; it has itself been altered 
by the demonetization of silver. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. By legislation. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. By legislation. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Well, if we mean to act honestly we ought to re- 
22 the statute or else have the money conform to it one thing or the 
other. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I quite agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. As long as we have this unit of value it is un- 
fair to force people to take something which is not equal to that unit. 

Mr, WARNER, of Ohio. I quite agree with the gentleman. But 
when he said a while ago that that act was deliberately passed, did he 
weigh the word ‘deliberately ?”’ 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. -Does not the gentleman know that there 
were not probably fifty persons, out of the whole population of the 
United States, who knew that that act was being ? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Doesnotthegentleman from Ohio Mr. WARNER] 
know that this matter was called attention toin the report of theComp- 
troller of the Currency three times, and that the bill was submitted to 
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over thirty gentlemen in different parts of the United States, and does 
he not know that it was reported upon by a committee of the Senate, 
and that 500 extra copies were printed for the De; ent 
for distribution throughout the country? Does he not know that it 
was printed thirteen times by order of Congress, was here at five dif- 
ferent sessions; and does he not know that two gentlemen referred to 
these facts in speeches upon this floor? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I do not. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Well, if you do not you had better go and find 
out the facts. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I know that the facts are not as the gen- 
tleman states them. The fact isthat while a certain bill was printed, 
this provision of the law came in in a conference report, and hardly 
anybody heard of it until it became a law, and the President who ap- 
proved the bill did not know that this provision was in it, as he after- 
ward stated. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Well, the people at large can not be held re- 
sponsible for the stupidity or the ignorance of the President of the United 
States, whoever he was at that time—I do not remember. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. General Grant was President. 

Mr. HEMPHI This thing is certain, that the people are not to 
be held responsible for the negligence or the ignorance of their repre- 
sentatives, except as they may be responsible for sending Representa- 
tives here who did not understand their business. This measure was 
for a long time in this House, it was put in print and was spoken of 
upon the floor of the House, and if people will not look and see what 
is before them, I do not know that others should be blamed for that. 

I continue the quotation from this silver man: 

+ * è If the silver menare not blind they must see that, measured by our own 
“unit of value,” 412} grains of silver are worth much less than they were 
yodenge A years ago, and that it is gross injustice to attempt to foree the depreci- 
ated dollar into currency. 

But silver has not only declined here as compared with our unit of 
value; it has depreciated in all the markets of the world. 

The following table, prepared by the Director of the Mint, shows 
the ratio of silver to gold each year since 1687: 


Year. Ratio Year. [Ratio Year. Ratio, Year. — Year. | Ratio, 
24 14.85 || 1807.....| 15.43 187 15.80 
15.11 14. 80 1808 . . 16.08 || 1848... 15. 85 
14.92 14.72 1809 . 15.96 || 1849...) 15.78 
14. 81 770 14, 62 || 1810 .....| 15.77 || 1850... 15.70 
14.94 771 14.66 1811. 15.53 1851... 15.46 
.| 15. 00 14.52 1812. 16. 11 1882. 15.59 
6. 18 1773 14.62 1813 .. 16. 25 1833] 15.33 
.| 15.39 14.62 1814 15.04 || 1854 .....| 15.33 
15.41 || 1775 14.72 || 1815 .....| 15.26 || 1855 .. 15.39 
«| 15.18 14.55 || 1816.....| 15,28 || 1856....! 15.38 
15.02 14.54 || 1817.....] 15.11 || 187 . . 15.27 
14.91 14,68 || 1818.....) 15,35 || 1888. 15.33 
14.91 14.80 || 1819. 15.33 1889. 15.19 
14.94 14. 72 1820 . 15. 62 1800 15.29 
«e| 14.92 14.78 1821 15.95 1881 15. 50 
15. „| 14. 85 14.42 || 1822 .....| 15.80 || 1862.....| 15.35 
Š $ 14.48 1823.....] 15.84 || 1863.....| 15.37 
. 14.70 || 1824 .....| 15. 82 1884. 15.37 
. 14, 92 || 1525.....] 15. 70 1885. 15.44 
. 14.90 1828 15.76 || 1866 ..... 15.43 
15.44 14.92 || 1827.....] 15.74 || 1867 .....| 15.57 
15.41 14.65 || 1828 .....| 15.78 || 1868.....| 15.59 
15. 31 14.75 1829 . 15. 78 1809. 15.60 
15.22 15.04 1880. 15.82 1870 15.57 
15.29 „| 15.05 || 1831 .....) 15.72 || 1871...) 15.57 
15.31 15.17 182. 15.73 1872 13. 63 
«| 15.24 15.00 ;| 1833.....) 15.93 || 1873 .....| 15.92 
15.13 15.37 || 1834 .....| 15.73 || 1874... 16.17 
15. 11 15.55 || 1835.....| 15.80 || 1875 .....| 16.59 
15. 09 15.65 || 1836 .....| 15.72 || 1876... 17.83 
.| 15.13 15.41 || 1837 .....| 15.83 || 1877 ....| 17.22 
135.11 15.59 1888. 15. 88 1878. 17.94 
15.09 „| 15.74 || 1839.....) 15. 62 || 1879..... 18.40 
15.04 15. 68 1840 . 15.62 || 1880 . 18.05 
15.05 15.46 || 1841.....) 15. 70 1881 18.16 
15.17 15.26 || 1842.....) 15, 87 || 1882... 18.19 
15.20 | 15.41 || 1843.....| 15.93 1883 . 18.40 
15.11 15.41 || 1844 .....| 15.85 1881 18,57 
15.11 -| 15.79 || 1845 <...| 15.92 || 1885.. 19, 41 

15.15 0 15.52 | 1846 .....| 15.90 | 

I 


In these three hundred years silver has fallen greatly in price as com- 
pared with gold. In 1687 it required 14.94 ounces of silver to buy one 
of gold, whereas now it takes 19.41 ounces to pay for the same thing; 
i. c., it requires about one-third more silver than in the first-named 


year. 

The decline in the value of silver has been attributed to many causes, 
The most potent of these probably, in its immediate effect, is that Ger- 
many, France, and other nations lately associated with France, have 
ceased to coin it. 

In this country, however, nothing has contributed more to its decline 
bee the extreme efforts that are here made to put it into circulation 

y force. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. But I thought that ‘‘Gresham’s law” 
circulated the cheaper metal; that it was the cheaper metal that went 
without pushing. 
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Mr. HEMPHILL. Gresham's law”? is like all other laws—like 
the law of gravitation 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Subject to exceptions? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. No; not subject to exceptions; but there are 
many things that come into operation upon a question of this character; 
and it is a great mistake to say that any man can fix a date when 
Gresham's law’? will come into operation. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Is it not in operation all the time? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes; it is in operation all the time; but when it 
will show its effects is another thing. I will ask the gentleman why 
this silver money does not get into circulation throughout the country. 
Will the gentleman answer? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I am glad of an opportunity to answer. 

l a EAEE IL If the gentleman can answer I shall be glad to 
ear him. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. It is just the opportunity I want. The 
silver money and all the other money in the Treasury—$200,000,000 
in excess of the demand liabilities of the Government—is there as sur- 
plus revenue gathered from taxes. It can only go out hy appropria- 
tions of Congress or by payments on the publicdebt. If the gentleman 
from South Carolina would bring here all the wealth of his State he 
could not get $100 out of the Treasury for it. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. That is very true. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. That is why it does not cirenlate. It is 
collected there by taxation, and locked in. Your Treasurer can not 
pay it out. Gresham's law’’ can not haul it out. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. We will see after a while whether the Treasury 
Department has not used every effort to put it out, and whether it is 
not the fact that the people will not take it. I think I shall be able 
to show that the people return this silver just as fast as it is put out. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. One hundred and seventy-four million 
dollars of debt are now due. The payment of the debt will take it all, 
and much more, 

Mr. HEMPHILL. The history of mankind does not show that good 
money requires any power behind it; it goes on its own merits; and when 
business men hear the Representatives on this floor so earnest in their 
efforts to push this silver they become suspicious and reluctant, and 
begin to inquire if the white metal is really as good as the yellow, as is 
pretended. Such inquiry is apt to be fatal to the acceptance of the 
silver. 

It is contended, however, that the silver dollar still passes as such at 
its nominal value, although its real value is much less. This is true, 
and it has deceived many people, and therein lies an element of the 
grossest injustice to the citizen. Whatever be the nominal or law- 
given value of coin over its intrinsic value is pure inflation. It is to 
that extent flat money. The legal value of our silver dollar is main- 
tained for the time above its real value by the act making it a legal 
tender; so that one-fifth of its value rests solely upon the act of Con- 
gress, and the only assurance the citizen has that this fictitious value 
will continue even for a time is the faint hope that Co will con- 
tinue of the same mind on this sporim point that it was in 1878, but 
of a totally different mind from what it was in 1873. So that if Con- 

shall at any time withdraw the legal-tender function of the sil- 
ver dollars they will at once fall to their real value, and every citizen 
of the Republic owning silver coin would find that in the twinkling of 
an eye his money had fallen 20 cents on the dollar, and what was one 
day worth 100 cents would the next be worth only 80. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. That is prophecy. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Has such a thing ever happened? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. No. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. It has not happened; and you can 
not prove it. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Let ussee. The trade-dollar was by the act of 
1873 made a coin of the United States and a legal tender for any sum 
not exceeding $5. From 1873 to 1878 it was the only silver dollar 
coined at our mints. In 1876, when $15,400,000 had gotten out and 
into the pockets of the people, Congress deprived them of their legal- 
tender quality, the Treasury refused to receive them, and they are 
worth now in co uence only about 85 cents on the dollar. I ask 
whether that is not the proof? 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. That is demonetization. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. That may be demonetization; but it is taking 
away the legal-tender function. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Certainly. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. If you restore the legal-tender function of the 

Hago doat it will command as good a price as the standard silver 

ollar. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. There is ne doubt about that. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. And if you demonetize gold where 
will it go? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. We are talking about silver. I say, so far as 
that is concerned, you can get 100 cents for your gold dollar in Liver- 
pool to-day. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsyvania. But suppose all the commercial na- 
tions of the world should treat gold as silver has been treated, does the 
gentleman presume to say that silver would remain down and gold 
would continue to be where it is? 


Mr. HEMPHILL. That is the point exactly. We are trying to ruu 
this country on a silver basis as if we were the only nation on earth, as 
if we could manage this financial question all our own way. Gentle- 
men say that if other countries would do with gold what has been done 
with silver, gold would godown. That may be true; and it is the fact 
that the pent a of other countries does affect the value of these metals 
that makes it so important for us to act in concert with them instead of 
trying to control the price by our solitary action. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. The gentleman who preceded you 
[Mr. JAmMEs] showed that other nations—Germany and England—were 
already moving in the direction of remonetizing silver on account of the 
present status of this question. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. England is very late coming to that conclusion. 
She has been about eighty years finding out the proper policy on this 
question. And there are some pretty smart people in England. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. And some people worship England 
more than they do America. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. That applies, I suppose, to those who change 
their minds on this subject—who used to be for gold and are now for 
silver. 

In 1873 Congress refused to ize the standard silver dollar as 
one of the coins of the United States, although it had been such for eighty 
years, and in 1874, with $3,000,000 eoined, deprived it of its legal-ten- 
der quality. In 1878it began to coin it again, putting in 90 cents’ worth 
of silver, and to-day it puts in less than 80 cents to the dollar. This 
is now a legal tender and is received at the Treasury. The Govern- 
ment, then, is in this very peculiar and anomalous condition of receiving 
at its Treasury one of its dollars containing 412} grains of silver, and 
repudiating another containing 420 grains of the very same metal. It 
multiplies its inferior coin at the rate of twenty-four millions annually, 
while itrefuses to recognize its better money already coined. Andit has 
been stated, how truly I am unable to say, thatthe Government has at 
one time or another, in the past thirty years, repudiated every coin of 
its issue from the copper cent to the double eagle. 

In view of such varying and illogical conduct on the part of the Gov- 
ernment and the loss thereby of millions already sustained by our citi- 
zens, is it any wonder that the people are slow in taking these dollars 
when they realize that one-fifth of their value rests wholly upon the 
action of Congress? And those of us who desire to see the country en- 
joying an honest and stable currency can not be blamed if we insist that 
the people shall be provided with a coin that is really what it pretends 
to be, and that depends for its value upon the metal that is in it, and 
not on the varying notions of an e e ee Congress. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. The gentleman has been so kind in yield- 
ing to interruptions that I can not resist the temptation to ask another 
question. 

Mr. LONG. Then the gentleman’s time ought to be extended. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Wewilldothat. The gentleman says that 
one reason why the ple do not accept the silver circulation is be- 
cause 20 cent. of the value of a silver dollar is the result of legal 
tender and because the people have doubts whether it will remain per- 
manently at the present figure. Now, I ask, do the people hesitate to 
take greenbacks, the entire value of which depends, according to the 
gentleman’s theory, upon their legal-tender quality? If they hesitate 
to take silver because 20 per cent. of its value is dependent on legal 
tender, why do they not hesitate still more to take the greenbacks, the 
whole value of which rests on that basis. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. The greenback has the promise of the Govern- 
ment behind it. A man can take a greenback to the Treasury and get 
gold dollars for it. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. But the promise of the Government is to 
pay in these very silver dollars. 

veral MEMBERS. Oh, no. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. There is no promise of the Government 
to pay the greenbacks in gold. 

Mr. HEMPHILL, If you put behind the greenbacks a dollar which 
is not worth more intrinsically than the greenbacks, the people will 
refuse to receive them, and very properly. 

This question has been discussed by some gentlemen as if money was 
only a measure of value, as the yard-stick is the measure of length. But 
thisisa misleading statementof the true characteristicsof money. Real 
money, in addition to being the measure of wealth, is itself wealth, and 
the citizen who has $1,000 in good money is as rich as one who has $1,000 
of any other property. It is not enough to say of money that it will pay 
debts by force of the United States statutes. We ought to be able to 
affirm that its true value is the same as that at which the citizen is 
compelled to accept it. Anything less than this is not honest. 

Many thrifty and economical people in this country, far removed from 
banks and centers of trade, annually lay aside from their hard earnings 
some gold and silver coin against the day when they shall be no roger 
able to earn their living. It is but fair that they should know that the 
silver coin bearing the Government stamp, and which they have stored 
away, is not really worth what they were compelled to accept it at, and 
that they are liable at any time to see their dearly-bought savings melt- 
ing away before their eyes like the snow before the summer's sun. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. But under Gresham’s law”? silver is the 
money that ought to circulate, 
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Mr. HEMPHILL. That is the only law under which it ought to 
circulate ; it ought not to circulate under any law of the United States. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. But the gentleman says it does not circu- 
late, and still insists that the ‘‘Gresham law ” is in force. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. The gentleman from Ohio[Mr. WARNER] 
does not controvert the proposition I am about to state, and I do not 
know anybody who does. If the value of the silver dollar is to be 
measured by the gold dollar we concede that itis not as valuable as the 
gold dollar; but we claim that the gold dollar is not the proper 
measure. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I can not quite agree to that. [Laughter] ] 

Mr. HEMPHILL. The gentleman from Ohio does not agree with 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Yes, he does agree with me that gold is 
not the proper measure of the value of the silver dollar. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Certainly; that is right. I agree with the 
gentleman so far. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. That is all that I said. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. What is the measure? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. The measure is that which the Constitu- 
tion provides. The Constitution of the United States says that Con- 
gress shall have power to coin money and regulate the value thereof.“ 
It must be regulated by law, not by the bullion market. 

Mr. LONG. The law says that gold is the unit of value. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. The law said that before the Bland dollar 
was coined. When the Bland act was passed it virtually provided that 
gold and silver should be the unit of value. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. The unit of value is not the same thing as 
the standard of value. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. No. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. One thing is true: whenever you fix a unit, that 
is a measure. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Not necessarily a measure. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Certainly. What is a half-dollar but half the 
unit? What are two dollars but double the unit? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. The unit might have been made, as Robert 
Morris suggested, the cent, the one-hundredth part of a dollar. In the 
foundation of our Mint and our coinage system it was seriously con- 
templated to make the unit a cent instead of a dollar. A unit is thesin- 
gle thing in a monetary system. The value of silver, lef me say, is 
what it will buy. 

Mr. BYNUM. I insist that the gentleman from South Carolina shall 
be permitted to proceed without further interruption. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I will do so, if gentlemen will permit. 

I can conceive of no harder fate than that these good people should be 
deceived by their own Government, and in their old age, instead of en- 
joying the means which they so frugally gathered up, they should find 
themselves turned adrift upon the cold charity of this world to eat the 
bitter bread of dependence. We have now before this House a petition 
signed by the representatives of over a million laboring people, Praying 
this Congress to save them and their fellows from this cruel 

Honest money for honest people is all we ask, and it is what hey public 
has the right to demand. 

No doubt those of our countrymen, good and true men, who entertain 
this view will be greatly astounded to know that they are denounced 
here as greedy, avaricious gold monometallists—money-sharks and con- 
spirators, not only against their own countrymen but against the whole 
human race. But it is pleasant to note that there are a number of Rep- 
resentatives upon this floor who are willing to advocate this great prin- 
ciple of honesty in money notwithstanding the bitterness of the invec- 
tive and denunciation by the gentlemen upon the other side. 

It appears from the official sources that from July 1, 1878, to June 
30, 1885, we coined over two hundred million standard silver dollars, 
and that the profit to the Government was over $25,000,000. When 
we remember that the Government issupposed to be doing this for the 
benefit of the people, and that the actual expense of coining is only 
1} cents per dollar, it does seem that there must be something radically 
wrong and rotten’ in a financial system by which the Government 
makes a clear profit of $1 in every $8 for simply stamping the bullion. 

It is said, however, that this profit is not lost, but goes into the 
public Treasury. That is true, and the enormous amounts that go into 
the public Treasury is one of the stupendous evils of this day. The 
riches of a nation should be in the pockets of its people, and not in the 
treasury of its government. And it is peculiarly hard upon our people 
to pay as much as they do in taxes into an overflowing Treasury and 
then have the Government make a net gain of many millions for sim- 
ply coining their money. 

The clear profit of coining a million legal silver dollars at the present 
price of silver bullion is $200,000. Does any man believe that with 
such a reward at stake men will be able to resist the temptation of il- 
legal and counterfeit coinage? Even if the United States has no citizens 
to engage in this enterprise Canada and other adjoining countries can 
furnish them, and no doubt this country is already bountifully supplied 
with this unwarranted coin. 

Have the judgment and predictions of the gentlemen who first ad- 
vocated and passed the present law and who still ask the country to fol- 


low their lead been verified inexperience? They prophesied eight years 


ago with great earnestness, with great fallacy, but no doubt with equal 
honesty, that silver would soon equal gold in value, and, in fact, would 
exceed it. But the 90 cents in the dollar, instead of 100, has 
fallen to 80. What a satire upon the financial wisdom of these gentle- 
men! 

The present law as a scheme for furnishing a sure and reliable 3 
for the sellers of silver bullion has been quite a success; but as a plan 
for the restoration of silver to an equality in value with gold, it must 
stand out as one of the magnificent failures of this age. 

It seems, according to the view of the distinguished gentleman from. 
Texas [Mr. MILLS], the past and present devoted advocate of the Bland 
act, that notwithstanding our efforts to restore and maintain the bullion 
price of silver we find ourselves to-day in a more pitiable condition in 
that respect than any nation on earth. This is his melancholy confes- 
sion: 

; 9 — mel 15 A 7 die Rieke mee = is here. 3 kind of oS anes 
u „ er in In er iu e coun on the , 
wi ether it is coined silver or 8 silver or bullion silver. = 

So that weare in the apace eee position of having followed for eight 
years a financial policy under the leadership of these gentlemen that is 
worse than vain. 

A very strenuous and persistent effort has beea made to give out the 
impression that all those who do not favor the further compulsory coin- 
age of silver are gold monometallists and working for that metal only. 
The truth is, that many of the most distinguished advocates of silver 
are earnestly favoring the suspension of the present coinage. 

Mr. Cernuschi, an able friend of bimetallism and the author of a num- 
ber of works on this subject, concludes a recent treatise as follows: 

So long as the bimetallic posed in 1881 the United States an 
France is. not accepted either ites — or by 5 not one silver Phen 

eco should be coined in France, not one silver dollar should be coined in the 

nited States. In no form, under no 3 should silver currency be in- 
creased, neither in France nor in the United States. 

Mr. rar Dana Horton, one of the ablest and the most extensive writers 
on this subject, a strong bimetallist and a delegate from this country 
to both the international conferences in Paris in 1878 and 1881 to estab- 
lish a bimetallic union, favors the suspension of the present coinage 
and says that the chief obstructionists to an international agreement 
are these men who insist upon the continuance of the present law. 

Mr. Walker, consul-general of the United States at Paris, who at- 
tended a meeting of the delegates of the Latin Union in 1885, is of 
the same opinion; and even the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WARNER] 
admits ‘‘ that the present situation is not satisfactory, is not logical or 
consistent with sound monetary principles.” 

It must be apparent to any one who will view the question without 
prejudice that as long as the United States will continue to coin silver, 
and run all the risk of financial disaster by attempting to float two 
metals of different values, other nations will very willingly let us do it. 
If we will take care of the cheaper and depreciating metal they will 
content themselves with the better one. And every day we continue 
alone this coinage we postpone by that much the chances of an inter- 
national agreement by which alone can we ever hope to swing the par 
of the metals and maintain them at a fixed and permanent ratio. 

The second plan proposed for the remedy of the evils we are now suf- 
fering from is that of free coinage of silver to all comers. It ought to 
be a sufficient answer to this proposition to say: 

First. Bimetallism in the sense of free coinage of both metals is no 
longer of force in any country of the world. 

Second. Ifsilver coinage be made free, then any and every person 
in any part of the world having 80 cents’ worth of silver could have it 
coined into a dollar which our citizens would be compelled to accept 
at its full nominal value, but which would be taken only at 80 cents 
in any other country on the globe. 

Here it would pass at its nominal value, anywhere else at its real 
value. Are we prepared to turn our citizens over to the speculators 
and gamblers of every nation on earth? 

Mr. Horton, above quoted, expressly warns us against such a plan. 
He says: 

Thetask for European monetary 3 was, how to maneuver the United 
States out of its adhesion to the re licy of bimetallic union, and into the scheme 
of coining silver without limit all alone. 

Such a policy would, in my opinion, bring us with greater rapidity 
than even the present law to silvermonometallism, and while this is the 
manifest and logical result of the plan in such high repute among some 
gentlemen on this floor, it would be so clearly unjust and detrimental — 
that it has not yet found one acknowledged advocate. 

No one has pretended to claim that in India or Mexico, or in any sities 
portion of the world where silver coinage is absolutely free and open, 
the bullion is now or has been for a number of years on a par with 
gold. They give us no reasons to believe such a result will be pro- 
duced here; and when we remember that the price ofsilveris confess- 
edly affected by the action of foreign countries which our legislation 
can not control, it must be manifest that we can not singly and alone 
hope to control the silver market. Considering the millions of people 
interested and the immense business to be affected, we can not afford to 
undertake free coinage now without some data to base a judgment upon, 
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relying simply upon the prophetic vision of some sanguine spirits, whose 
predictions in the past have not tended to inspire us with confidence in 
their present efforts. 

Third. If the compulsory coinage be dangerous, and the free and 
unlimited coinagestill more perilous, it would seem the dictate of sound 
sense to adopt some other policy. 

A bill is now pending in this House which provides that the Govern- 
ment shall keep in its vaults a reserve of 20,000,000 silver dollars, and 
if at any time the requirements of trade or the wants of the people re- 
duce this amount, then the Secretary of the Treasury shall purchase 
billion and coin a sum sufficient to replace the amount drawn out. In 
this way the Treasury would serve as a great reservoir from which this 
money could be drawn by any of the legitimate demands of business, 
and it would seem that it ought to be satisfactory to any reasonable 
man on the other side. It would avoid the compulsory features of the 
present law, and would practically test the vexed question as to whether 
or not the people tally prefer silver money to gold or paper. If 
they do, as many contend, this will create a demand for silver bullion 
in our own markets which will increase its price and tend to bring it 
nearer to an equality with gold. By this means we may bly reach 
the day when our silver dollar will be inwardly what it is outwardly, 
and when it will go from hand to hand on its own merits, not relying 
any longer upon the ge BRT force of a United States statute. 

Fourth. If the above plan be not acceptable, then we should either 

now or at a future day, say one or two years hence, pro- 
vide for the appointment of a commission of able financiers and diplo- 
mats, who inthe mean time should endeavor to secure the agreement of 
other nations to coin silver with us on a fixed ratio. With such an ar- 
rangement we could probably control the price of silver bullion, and 
thus be able to continue its coinage without r. This plan I know 
has the approval of some of the ablest friends of silverand bimetallism, 
men of unquestioned ability and character, true friends of silver and 
the best interests of the country, who realize that the present head- 
strong course of coining silver at a ratio not now nor heretofore used by 
any other nation on earth is only putting an insurmountable obstacle in 
the way of the final and satisfactory solution of this problem. 

A great deal has been said by the gentlemen on the other side, in the 
treatment of this question, who modestly assume to be the only rep- 
resentatives of the e on this floor, about the rich man and the poor 
man, claiming that gold is the money of the former and silver of the 
latter. 

Itis exceedingly unfortunate that there should be a tendency to di- 
vide our people along the line of wealth, and thus create a prejudice of 
one class against another. A far better way to j a man is by the 
size of his soul and not by the size of his he is an honest, 
patriotic, and upright citizen he is justas much a man whether he has 
one dollar or many. I can see no reason why a poor man should be paid 
in a different dollar from his rich neighbor. Wherein lies the justice 
of paying one class of our citizens in a dollar, the goldin which is worth 
100 cents in ovary ext of the world, and another set in another dollar, 
the silver in which is worth only 80 cents, but which they are com- 
pelled to accept by force of their own laws? ` 

I wonder that any man is found bold enough to advocate such a ne- 
farious doctrine. d 

There seem to be some men, however, in this world so excessively and 
exuberantly fond of the poor man that they are willing to make him 
poor and keep him poor just that they ma, have the pleasure of gush- 
ing over him and about him in public. But they never go any 
farther. If he etxends his hand in want they drop into it a 
tear or a few well-turned sentences of unalloyed d ism of standard 
weight and fineness, and with these they expect to satisfy his wants. 
[Applause. ] 

If we take some of the speeches we have heard from the other side 
about the poor man and strip them of their eloquence, rhetoric, decla- 
mation, and denunciation, whatever may be the intention their policy 
is to pay the toiling millions of this country for an honest day’s labor 
in adishonest dollar. And the cold winds of winter are not more chill- 
ing or more unkind than are these men who would treat these poor 
12 5 — in this cruel manner under the flimsy pretext of doing them a 
wmindness. 

J believe if the great body of the people of the country apprehended 
the facts connected with this issue and understood what was being done 
in their name they would repudiate the whole thing as a sham and a 
humbug. 

The poor people of this country are entitled to as good a dollar as any- 
body, and if my vote will help to give it to them they shall certainly 
have it. Asit is now, what costs the Government 80 cents costs them 
100, and yet that is called honest. 

The people at large, so far as I can see, desire an honest and stable 
currency, and in an amount sufficient for the legitimate business of the 
land. There is no reason for saying that they prefer silver to any other 
money; in fact the figures show that they do not. Let us see. 

From 1792 to 1873 there was absolute free coinage at the United States 


mints for silver bullion to all comers, and yet in that long period there | 1383 


was*only coined eight million silver dollars; that is to say, $100,000 a 
year under free coinage as against twenty-four million a year under the 


present forced coinage. Is it not strange that during that three-fourths 
of a century when we were getting the merest pittance of silver dollars 
that no ery came up from the demanding more? The truth is 
that during the greatest portion of that period the owners oſ silver bullion 
could ship it to Franee and other European nations, and have it coined 
ata prot of 3 percent. over coining 1t here and so long as that con- 
tinued we were to take care of ourselves. But when the mints of 
European countries were closed against silver, and it began to depre- 
ciate in price at once, andso suddenly, a great hue and cry starts up that 
the people are demanding the coinage of silver dollars. And some of 
our friends on the other side have ted to our astonished vision a 


beautiful picture of the silver king and the poor man marching arm 
in arm on the high road to prosperity. It is a splendid exhibition in 
fancy of that fraternal affection that we all long to see ex between 


the different classes of citizens, but when stripped of its rhetorical sur- 
roundings and adornments it only means that one man has 80 cents’ 
worth of silver that he wants to palm off on the other for a dollar. 
[Applause. ] 

In order to get this silver money out of the Treasury and into cir- 
culation the Government has paid and continues to pay the charges of 
transportation from the mints or Treasury to any part of the United 
States. It does not pay such expenses on any other money, 

From the last report of the Treasurer it appears that the amount of 
silver dollars shipped from the mints to various points to June 30, 1885, 
was $96,000,000, of which there only remained outstanding on that 
date $38,000,000, and that the cost to the Government of these 
coins was $430,313.76, and that the holders paid more to get it back 
into the than the Government did to get it out among them. 
That can hardly be called a much-desired coin when the people will pay 
more to return it to the vaults from whence it came than it costs the 
Government to get it out. 

Last year the amount of this money coined was $28,528,552, and of 
this sum the Treasurer succeeded in issuing $16,627,691, at a cost to 
the Government of $62,985.40; but there was returned to the Treasury 
in the same time $17,824,625, so that the result of the year’s operations 
was that the had returned to the Government $1,196,934 more 
than they taken, and it had cost the Treasury over $62,000 to ac- 
complish it. The Secretary of the Treasury in his recent letter says: 


I have labored to promote the circulation of silver with 1 stage of 
I have pressed its circulation at a constant expense to the Treasury w r 
forms of lawful money could have been circulated without such cost. I have 
its circulation atthe expense ofthe United States notes (ones and twos), 

fast as redeemed, have been reissued in larger denominations. 
pressed its cireulation at the of national-bank 


Ihave expense of the n 

notes. I have upheld its value by never compelling its receipt by any creditor 
of the Government; and never to provide by exchange or transfers what-, 
ever currency might be 


But, notwithstanding these strenuous efforts and this heavy expense, 
the total amount of silver in actual circulation is only 18.8 per cent. of 
the total coinage, and there is over $79,000,000 in the Treasury to-day 
neither in circulation nor re ted by certificates. 

Now, see the absurdity of the claim that the prefer the silver 
dollar to any other, when the Government pays expense of ship- 
ping it to them and yet there remains over $79,000,000 in the Treasury 
that nobody calls for. 

Some of the speakers have argued that, owing to the scarcity of gold, 
as they contend, it was necessary to coin the silver even at its present 
market value, in order to supply the country with a sufficient circulat- 
ing medium. 

But is it a fact that gold is becoming scarce? In a recent article on 
this subject by one of the most distinguished students and statisticians 
of this country it is estimated that the amountof gold in use per cap- 
ita of the world's population is 83. That taking the increase of pop- 
ulation at fourteen millions per annum, and the ma product for the 
year at $95,000,000, he finds that $7.50 is the gold increase in a single 
year per capita of the increase of population. That is, gold dollars have 
increased two and a half times as fast as the population, and the gold 
product of the mines for 1884-85 would supply each person born into 
the world in that time with as much gold as the average above stated 
and leave a surplus of $43,000,000 to go into the arts. 

Has it decreased in this country? Let the following table, furnished 
by the Director of the Mint, and accepted and used by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. REAGAN], answer this question. 

Statement showing the estimated amount of gold and silver coin and bullion 

in the United States on the 1st of January each year from 1878 to 1885 

inclusive, 


Year, | Gold coin. | Gold bull- | Total 
000,000 | $10,071,164 | $228, 671, 164 
000, 000 5, 275, 42 278, 275, 424 
000,000 | 61,634,318 | 388, 634, 318 
000, 000 95, 260, 851 490, 260, 851 
000, 000 87, 977, 002 574, 977, 602 
000, 000 51, 981, 432 575, 981, 432 
1881 000, 000 66, 406, 346 618, 406, 346 
000, 000 63, 422, 646 626, 422, 646 


In mints and New York assay office. 
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This shows that we had on Jannary 1, 1885, nearly three times as 
much gold as we had seven years prior to that, and sets at rest all theo- 
ries as to growing scarce in this country. 

It is said, however, that we are endeavoring to demonetize one-half 
the debt-paying money of the world and to reduce by one-half the value 
of all the property in the universe. This is certainly a sweeping and 
a grave charge. 

But let us examine the facts. Silver constitutes 54 per cent. of the 
metallic money of the world; it is used to the exclusion of gold by 
seven hundred and sixty-nine millions of people, and in conjunction 
with gold by one hundred and eighty-seven millions more; if is not 
proposed by any one to deprive the silver already coined of its full 

use; the total annual output of the silver mines of the United 
States, of which we only coin one-half, is comparatively so small that 
it would not pay for one-half the hen eggs yearly consumed by our own 
people; and the laws of this Congress on silver coinage or anything 
else do not operate beyond the limits of our own country. In view of 
these simple and undeniable facts is it not absolutely absurd to accuse 
nny one of seeking to demonetize one-half the metallic money of the 
whole universe simply because it is proposed to Sop omme silver until 
some plan can be devised to maintain its value? it to be expected 
that the hundreds of millions of population in India, Russia, Mexico, 
and other countries in which silver is the only metallic money in use, 
who are thousands of miles away from us, are to surrender their only 
coin because of any act of this Congress? eee e 
have an abnormally 333 conception of the powers of body; 
but while they may be and are great, they do not extend beyond the 
ability to save or ruin our own financial and commercial affairs. 

There is not the faintest ground to suppose that silver will cease to 
be used as money; for if we should never again coin an ounce of it there 
are many nations on the earth, with a population ten times as great as 
ours, silver alone, who will y purchase the entire products 
of the mines at its full market value and change it into coin for their 
own use. 

Does not the other proposition, that this is a plan by the rich money- 
lenders to reduce the property of all the world by one-half of its value 
and double the value of gold and by this means oppress the poor, appear 
equally untenable? The poor are not one-tenth part as much interested 
in maintaining the value of property as the rich. Look for a moment 
at the hundredsof millions of dollars invested in real estate in our great 
cities, in the long lines of railways, steamship 5 mines, 
iron mines, and manufacturingestablishments. Do these mg to the 
poor? If not, what earthly reason can be assigned for the rich working 
to reduce all this property to one-half its value? Under this theory 
we would to find the stockholders of a great railroad heavily 
burdened with ou ing bonds and m as all of them are, 
PIPAON T ACTIES EA PAn TO reaS the value of their property one- 
half and doubling the time and labor required to lift the debt under 
which they are laboring. It is safe to assert that the history of man- 
kind furnishes no example of such extreme folly. 

This class of arguments bear their own refutation stamped upon their 
face. They are nothing but very transparent financial bugaboos, that do 
not even rise to the dignity of universal contempt. 

Let us look for a moment at the prosperous nations of the earth to 
learn, if we may, something from their experience in this matter. It 
is a well-known fact that no silver has been coined in Great Britainsince 
1816; in Germany since 1871, and in France since 1879. Has any man 
been reckless enough to assert that silver money in these countries has 
been struck down’? or destroyed; that gold has been doubled in pur- 
chasing power or property reduced to one-half its former value. On 
the contrary, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] hasproved most 
satisfactorily that silver still floats at par with gold and other currency 
notwithstanding the action of these Governments. He says: 

The Director of the Mint, in his annual report now before us, shows on the au- 
thority of our foreign ministers in Great Britain and Ireland, with their 
$580,500,000 in gold, their $95,000,000 silver, and their $199,160,115 of outstandin 
hank notes, all are kakai in VFC 

74,675,197 of outstanding 
notes of the Bank of France, the gold and silverand notes of the Bank of France 
arpas al tender; * © that in Germany, with her $325,000,000 
, $211,000,000 of in ee barn $252,655,564 
in bank notes, the coin and paper are received indiscri: y at par. 

Now, if with the cessation of silver coinage these nations and others 
that could be named are on such a firm and sati financial basis, 
why do these gentlemen predict such direful results in this country 
from following identically the same course? 

If we examine a little further into the history and present conditions 
of the nations we will find that Great Britain is the richest country on 
earth, and that all others are her debtors. Her commerce covers all the 
seas, and her flag is unfurled in the ports of all nations. She has long 
supplied the wants of civilized countries with the handiwork of her 
well-paid laborers, and is to-day pushing her way into the dark con- 
tinent to clothe the naked millions of that barbarous land. 

How has England achieved this most enviable position? Certainly 
not by coining silver, for she has not indulged in that for near a cen- 
tury. And while our friends say that England has grown enormously 
rich on a financial policy, still if we can bring these United States 
to the same condition as the mother country, have all nations debtors 


to us, and conduct our éntire people to that contentment and happiness 
that comes with prosperity and wealth, I for one will not disdain to 
follow her example. That would be indeed a glorious result, worthy 
of the noblest ambition of statesmen and patriots, and toward the ac- 
complishment of which I would count myself happy in being able to 
render the slightest aid; for I most desire of all earthly things to con- 
tribute so: ing during the years of my active manhood to the true 
development of this great country and to the amelioration and improve- 
ment of the condition of that generous people who have chosen me to 
this high office, and with whose good name I shall be prond to have 
mine associated as long as anything said or done by me shall be re- 
membered among the sons of men. [Great applause. ] 

e te delivery of Mr. HEMPHILL’S remarks, the hour having 
expired, the time was continued, by unanimous consent, until he had 
concluded. ] 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker, I desire to occupy the attention of the 
House for a time in the discussion of the measure now before it looking 
to the free coinage of the silver dollar. I do not expect that I shall be 
able to say anything that will change the opinion of any member of the 
House; in fact, I doubt if there will be a single change wrought by the 
entire discussion of the question; and yet I believe that no better use 
can be made of the time of the House than that which has and will be 
taken up in the examination of this important matter. It is by this 
means that the people will become educated upon the subject and be 
prepared to give a correct and intelligent expression of their views when 


the arrives for them to speak. 
"The President and Secretary of the Treasury have strongly recom- 


mended the suspension of the coinage of silver dollars. A partisan and 
supporter of the administration, possessing unlimited confidence in the 
integrity and patriotism of the Executive and his Secretary, I have and 
whenever and wherever I consistently can, to support their views 
and uphold their policies. Iam, however, upon this question compelled 
to dissent from the views expressed by the President in his m eand 
the Secretary in his report. In this discussion I shall try, as I always 
have done, to be fair, just, and honorable. While I may regret that the 
President and Secretary entertain the views expressed, I am glad that 
they have declared them in language that can not be misunderstood or 
misinterpreted. They have given to those entertaining contrary opin- 
ions timely notice and ample opportunity to answer. The opposition to 
the views of the President and Secretary by members of their own 
party has no political significance. It is a difference of opinion as to 
policies and not as to fandamental principles. 
Opposition— 
It has been well said 
when restrained within due bounds is the salubrious gale that ventilates (he 
opinions of the people, which might otherwise stagnate into the most abject 
pase eget Race ber et 
Ten, Hike a ty iae stands full disclosed to the view of —.— individual 
who dwells the shade of its protection. 
Having signed the report of the minority of the Committee on Coin- 
which recommends the of the bill making the coinage of 
ilver dollars free and unlimited, occupying advanced ground, I ought 
to be able to give some plausible reason, whether satisfactory or not, 
for the position I comme 
The bill which passed the House on the 5th day of November, 
1877, hae overwhelming vote, provided for the free and unlimited coin- 
age of the silver dollar containing 412} 8 provided in the act of 
January 18, 1837. The bill was amended in the Senate so as to require 
the Government to purchase not less than two million dollars’ worth of 
silver bullion, and to coin not less than two nor more than four million 
dollars, per month. The friends of silver, in the presence of a hostile 
administration, were willing to accept the compromise measure. Had 
the spirit and intention of this law been honestly carried out by the 
coinage of the maximum limit, or the product of our own mines, it is 
more than e that the problem would have been settled before 
this either by the adoption of free coinage or by suspension. The ex- 
ecution of this law, however, has been in the hands of the enemies of 
the silver dollar; coinage has been restricted to the minimum limit, and 
the excess of bullion uced from our mines thrown the mar- 
ket as a commodity. The effect of such a policy only to further 
depress the market value of silver bullion. 
I am in favor of the free coinage of silver because I believe it to be 


a palpable 
VIOLATION OF THE CONSTITUTION 

and of the rights of the States and the people to in any wise limit orre- 
strict the coinage of either metal. By the articles of confederation the 
right of coining money belonged concurrently to the States, Congress 
8 only the exclusive right to te the alloy and value. 

it be inferred that when the States parted with the right to coin 
money and consented to the restriction upon their powers to make noth- 
ing but gold and silver a legal tender they in that the Federal 
Government should coin or not coin money as Congress might deter- 
mine? Did they intend by this concession to become dependent upon 
the will of legislation, or to continue to rely upon natural resources, which 
had been the of all governments from the foundation of the world, 
to furnish the supply of money? 3 
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Following the adoption of the Constitution, Congress in 1792 adopted 
the first law upon the subject of coinage. This law authorized the 
coinage of both gold and siver, and, with slight modifications as to rela- 
tive proportions, notwithstanding we coined in 185152 $119,460,680 
of gold, remained unchanged till 1873, when silver was demonetized. 
This act may fairly be taken as an interpretation of the provisions of 


the Constitution. Upon the constitutional powers of the Government 
Mr. Blaine in 1878 said: 

I believe gold and silver coin to be the grey Sins the Constitution, indeed the 
money of the American people anterior to the Constitution, which the great or- 
ganic law recognized as quite independent of its own existence. No power was 
conferred on Congress to declare either metal should not be money. Congress 
has, therefore, in my judgment no ee to.demonetize either any more than to 
demonetizeboth * * If therefore silver has been demonetized I am in favor 
of remonetizing it. Tf its coinage has been prohibited Iam in favor of ordering 
it to be resumed. If it has been restricted I am in favor of having it enlarged. 


The advocates of continued coinage and of free coinage are confronted 
at the threshold of this discussion with the statement that the further 
coinage of silver 

WILL DRIVE GOLD FROM THE COUNTRY. 


This argument, if it may be called an argument, is not new or orig- 
inal, The same objection was made to the enactment of the present 
law. 

Senator Wadleigh, in opposing it, said: 

Tam in favor of a double standard if it can be maintained, but the of 
this measure will result in driving all the gold from this country ane giving us 
the single standard of silver. e cheaper metal will drive away the 
Two hundred millions of gold now in the country would, without this per- 
nicious agitation, ere now have crossed the frail barrier of 1k per cent. which 
separates it from paper currency and gone into our circulation, to restore ho; 
and coufidence and given stren; and vigor to all business operations. e 
success of this measure will drive it to other enlightened and commercial nations 
and leave to us the debased and bulky money which nearly every progressive 
nation in Europe has ceased to coin and which supplies the fow and degraded 
hina, India, and Mexico. 


ear, 


wants of the poor and ignorant millions of Russia, 
Senator Matthews said: 


It will at the same time expel from circulation and permanently keep out of 
eee all gold coinage as effectively as if gold were expressly prohibited 

y law. 

Senator Sargent said: 

I object to this bill because it will banish gold from the country. 

iece of gold coin will not be seen in use in any part of the country 
Pacific States, unless it is held by our specific-contract act, after 
full operation, 


Let us ogony examine the facts and see how near these prophecies 


t. „„ A 
even in the 
this bill is in 


have been verified. The Comptroller of the Currency in his last report 
gives the following estimates of gold coin and bullion in the country at 
the dates fixed: 

STRUM I T ri VALEE casa E I A N E INEEN E R $278, 310, 126 
November, 1882 547, 256, 262 
November, 1883...... 581, 970, 254 
November, 1884. . 585, 611, 872 
November, 1885........ 586, 727, 787 


The amount of gold coin in the country at the time of the passage of 
the present law did not exceed $200,000,000. The amount at the pres- 
ent time may fairly be fixed at $600,000,000, showing an increase in 
our gold coin since the remonetization of silver in 1878 of $400,000,000. 
From 1873, the time when silver was demonetized, to 1878 when it was 
remonetized, a period of five years, the exports of gold exceeded the 
imports by $123, 754,210, an average loss of $24,750,842 per year, while 
from that time in 1878 to the present time, a period of eight years, the 
imports have exceeded the exports about $200,000,000, an increase of 
$25,000,000 per annum. Nor is this condition of affairs peculiar to the 
United States and to be attributed wholly to our great resources, but 
it is true of other nations, giving to silver the greatest latitude as 
money. 

Mr. Dexter A. Hawkins, of New York, in a very able address before 
the present Coinage Committee, said: 

G ny, in 1873, as soon as she had secured her war indemnity, $1,000,000,000 
wad en treat pursuing the “ blood and iron” policy of Bismarck, thought 
she saw an opportunity to crush France again, financially, as completely as she 
had already done it on the field of battle by simply ting silver. She had 
emptied France of gold, and now by demonetizing silver she ` 
stroy the value of that, which was all the money that was left in France, and so 
leave her without money except irredeemable bank notes. It was done. The 
silver of Germany was called in, demonetized, and sold to England in such 
quantities that in 1876 its price had fallen 20 1 — cent. The German mints were 
worked to their full capacity 8 the nch gold into German marks to 
supply the place of the demonetized silver. No country ever had so favorable 
an opportunity as ny to change from bimetallism to gold. She had re- 
duced the metallic reserve of the Bank of France to $79,000,000, and she held 
French indemnity obligations falling due that bid fair, she thought, to prevent 
any gold from accumulating in Paris for many years. 

‘he German gold theorists were in high spirits. But, as afterward in the case 
of their New York brother, they found that everything went the other way. 
Silver, which really does the work, being discredited, the German industries 
from one end of the 1 to the other were thrown into confusion; millions 
of subjects were, from time to time, left in idleness, and it took but a short time 
her own industries, to lose more than the thousand 


taken from 
great extent from the realm 


000,000 of coin, half of which was gold, and much of this gold the 
coins. Finally, to save herself from ruin, Germany has had to stop the sale of 
silver, and in circulation more than a hundred million dollars of full legal- 
tender silver, besides as much more of the new coinage not full legal tender. 
To gold theorists this course of things was all wrong, but to the plain man of 
aSairs all right, 
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the indemnity, France had her silver left. It was 


After paying law full 
legal tender within the repul lic, andin fact within the whole Latin Union. It 


does all the industrial work, carries on the retail trade, keeps up both produc- 
tion and consumption. Frenchmen were all busy; Germans were idle. The 
foreign dem: zation of silver did not affect in the least its domestic value and 
use as mone: $600,000,000 of it. The result is that Germany, 
sae has now of her thousand millions 

of gold obtained from France, together with her whole domestic stock, only 
$556,000,000; while France 


whole stock of gold. 


The Bank of France shows a steady gain in her gold reserve, while 
that of England and Germany, the gold-mint countries, with great 
effort remain stationary. Notwithstanding these facts the advocates 
of suspension of silver coinage are as fruitful as ever with prophecies. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] and the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. FINDLAY ] are able to portend with certainty the dread- 
ful consequences that will surely follow if the coinage of silver is not 
stopped. The prophecies of these gentlemen in the face of the facts 
are of no value, except that they show that they have been universally 
wrong, the reverse of what they claim always coming true; and in this 
manner the House may derive some valuable information and be able, 
with certainty, to arrive at a correct conclusion. The facts are that 
gold and silverare the only moneys of consequence in the world. Gold 
being the more valuable and the easiest transported has become the 
international money, and is used largely in the settlement of balances 
of trade, while silver, the less valuable, is more convenient for small 
transactions and is better adapted to the wants of the people in their 
dealings with each other. 

Silver pays the laborer for his work in the field, in the manufactory, 
in the shop and in the mine. It purchases his provisions from the 
grocer, pays his rent and clothes his family. As well said, It is the 
people's money.“ Take away silver and you destroy the industries of 
the people which furnish the balance of trade in our favor, and our gold 
will leave us to square the account. Give to American labor plenty of 
silver and it will furnish products that other nations will pred, we and 
pay for in gold. Gold will not be driven out so long as the balance of 
trade is in our favor; it will not remain when the balance is against 
us. Gold is, and ever has been, an unreliable money. The t in- 
terests of our people, transacted largely upon confidence and credit, 
should have a basis neither timid nor cowardly. 

If you confine the people of this country to the single standard of 
gold, periods of depression more lasting and more terrible than we have 
ever experienced will be our portion. As well said by Senator INGALLS: 

No enduring fabric of national prosperity can be builded on gold. 

GOLD 18 THE MOXEY OF MONARCHS, 


Kings covet it; the exchanges of nations are effected by it. Its tendency is to 
accumulate in vast masses in the commercial centers, and to move from king- 
dom to kingdom in such volumes as to unsettle values and disturb the finances 
ofthe world. It is the instrument of gamblers and speculators, and the idol of 
the miser and thief. Being the object of so much adoration, it becomes haughty 
and sensitive, and shrinks at the approach of danger, and whenever it is most 
needed it always disappears. At the slightest alarm it ns to look for refuge. 
It flies from the nations at war to the nations at peace. War makes it a fugitive. 

pe in a great emergency ever found a faithful ally in gold. It is the most 
cowardly and treacherous ofall metals, Itmakes no treaty that it does not break. 
It has no friend whom it does not sooner or later betray, Armies and naviesare 
not maintained — 5 gold. In time of panic and calamity, shipwreck and disaster, 


it becomes the chief agent and minister of ruin. No nation ever fought a 
war by the aid of gold. Onthecontrary, in the crisis of peril, it becomes 
an enemy more potent than the foe in the field; but w the battle is won and 


peace has been secured gold reappears and claims the fruits of victory. 


Driven to cover by the facts, upon the proposition that silver will 
expel gold, the advocates of suspension say that we have all the silver 
we can use, all that will circulate upon a par with gold, and that if 
we coin more the monetary 

VALUE OF THE TWO METALS WILL PART, 

Of all the sophistries advanced, this is the most fallacious. Will 
some gentleman tell me what relative uses they perform as money, after 
being coined by the Government, that will cause them to separate? 
After being officially en as money and given full legal-tender 
power, what advantage will one possess over the other? When willa 
silver dollar pay less than its monetary value—when will a gold dollar 
pay more? The power of sovereignty within the confines of the Gov- 
ernment fixes the relative values of the two coins as money, and the 
values of the materials of which they are made as commodities in the 
markets can have no influence upon their circulation. 

The fiat of the Government gives to one the same qualities as the 
other, and it is beyond the power of individuals to discriminate ex- 
cept by specific contract. What evidences have these claimants to 
support their assumptions? Can they furnish any proof in support 
of their declarations? We haye, in round sums, $600,000,000 of 
gold and $200,000,000 of silver, or three in gold to one in silver. 
France has $900,000,000 in gold and $600,000,000 in silver, or one and 
a half in gold to one in silver. Germany, upon a monometallic gold 
basis, has $340,000,000 of gold and $215,000,000 in silver, being a 
fraction over one and a half in gold to one in silver. The silver coins 
of Pree contain but 15.50 parts, while ours contain 15.98 parts to 
one of gold. 

If France and Germany can maintain at par one dollar of silver to 
one and a half of gold upon the relations of 15} to 1, why can we not 
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maintain an equal proportion at the relation of 16 to1? It is false to 
pretend that there is any power beyond that of the Government that 
ean fix the relations of the two metals as money. France and Germany 
fix the relation at 15} to 1, and the two coins circulate side by side 
upon an equality. In England $90,000,000 of subsidiary coin circu- 
lates upon a par with gold at the relation of 14,4, to 1. In our Gov- 
ernment $70,000,000 of subsidiary coin, 5 but 3855 grains to 
the dollar, circulates upon an equality with the silver dollar contain- 
ing 412} grains, and the national banks last year exchanged $5,000,000 
of gold coin for this coin in preference to silver dollars. So long as the 
two coins perform the functions of money they must circulate upon an 


equality. 

Again the advocates of gold approach us with open hands and smiling 
countenances, but I fear with a dagger concealed beneath their cloaks. 
Oh,“ they say, we want silver! We are bimetallists, but we 


WANT AN HONEST DOLLAR. 

Suspend coinage and we will drive England, Germany, and othernations 
to bimetallism, and then the price of silver bullion will appreciate and 
our dollar will be worth a hundred cents.“ To the friends of silver I 
wish to say, Be not deceived.” A suspension of coinage means de- 
monetization. How are we to compel England to adopt bimetallism by 
throwing into her lap from thirty to fifty millions worth of silver bull- 
ion every year to further depress the market and give to her silver so 
cheap, to develop her cotton and wheat fields in India, that American 
farmers will be driven from foreign markets and probably compelled 
to beg for protection at home. 

The effect of such a policy was forcibly stated by Mr. Hawkins, as 
follows: 

Its price as bullion will go down 20 percent.more. England will getit 3 
cent., instead of paying 100 per cent. She will ship it to her mints in In 
where 250,000,000 of people under her rule use only silver for money. She wil 
there coin it at par into rupees and sycee, buy with it from ryots, who work for 
8 cents a day, her whole supply of wheat, which she formerly took of us, and 
Jand it at Liverpool and London at prices that would bankrupt and starve our 
American farmers. Her import of wheat from India has in eight years risen 
800 per cent., until it is already in amount one-half of the wheat and flour she 
takes from us. 

We should remember that the discriminations made against silver is 
what has already driven the bullion value of the silver dollar, as com- 
pared with gold, down to 80 cents. In 1872 and 1873 Germany, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, and later Holland, demonetized silver. The 
action of these governments had a double effect—it increased the demand 
for gold, thereby appreciating its value; it decreased the demand for 
silver, thereby depreciating its value. At that time the silver in our 
dollar was above par. The states of the Latin Union, at that time pos- 
sessing an abundance of silver, were compelled, as a matter of self-pro- 
tection, to close their mints to thiszunnatural stream. Our country 
without silver coin, withan immense debt to pay, every dollarof which, 
by every principle of law and equity, of honesty and justice, was pay- 
able in silver coin, was the desert upon which this current should have 
been turned. Such a policy would probably have averted the great 
panic of 1873, which swept across the continent like a besom of destruc- 
tion marking its course by a destruction of values never before wit- 

essed 


n = 

The motives which caused the American Congress to demonetize sil- 
ver at this period are difficult to fathom. It is said, however, that 
$500,000 was raised in London and placed in the hands of Mr. Ernest 
Seyd, of that city, who was sent here as the agent of foreign bond- 
holders and capitalists to accomplish the object. Mr. Seyd, we arein- 
formed, made many valuable suggestions to the committee the 


revision of 1873 which were adopted. Silver was demonetized without | © 


the consent or the least knowledge upon the part of the people. True, 
Congress succeeded in partially restoring it to its position, so far as the 
law was concerned, but in so far as its actual use it has never been re- 
monetized. It has been relegated to the position of a subsidary coin- 
age by every Secretary of the Treasury, and the Government has been 
kept constantly upon a gold standard and occupies mien pesto to-day. 

With all this discrimination against it, silver has held a place in all 
the governments of the world, performing the functions of a medium 
of exchange between the great body of the propie. It pays the laborer 
for his wages and purchases the food that and the garments that 
clothe his family, and does this upon a par with gold. Free coinage 
will make the silver in a dollar worth a hun cents. It will do 
more, it will make wheat and cotton, homes and farms, sweat and 
muscle, worth a hundred cents to the dollar. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I desire to meet, if possible, what is considered by 
many of the friends of silver as the insurmountable objection to free 
coinage. No one will controvert the fact thatif the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver will not drive our gold away it is far preferrable to 
the present law. The great objection urged to free coinage is that the 
bullion in the silver dollar being purchasable for 80 cents, there would 
be a profit of 20 cents on the dollar to individuals in taking gold out of 
the country and bringing in silver, that this profit would expel our gold 
and place us upon a silver standard. This objection, I confess, is for- 
cible, and if founded in fact is unanswerable. 

In the discussion of this proposition there is one question which I 
have already presented that must be kept clear and distinct in the 


| ple using silver are degraded, poor, and ignorant, Believing that com- 


mind. It is the question which gentlemen upon the other side have, 
poney befogged and beclouded in this discussion—the difference 
tween the monetary and the bullion value of the silver dollar. 
Eighty cents’ worth of silver bullion can be purchased by our Govern- 
ment to-day, with gold or silver, and coined into a dollar, but the dol- 
lar when coined and put in circulation is the equivalent of 100 cents, 
and it can not be reduced again to bullion without an absolute loss to 
the holder of 20 cents. The silver coins of all countries circulate upon_ 
a par with gold; they have a monetary value equal to gold; to 
them from money or coin to buillion would entail an actual loss upon 
the holders of the difference between their monetary and bullion value. | 

The coins of France will not be melted down and sold to us at a Ioss 
of $130,000,000. Germany has, to the detriment and sorrow of her 
people, experienced this folly to the extent that she will not try 16 
further. There is, then, no er of the coins of other governments 
being sold to us as bullion. But it is said they will be brought here 
and coined without this sacrifice; that they will simply be converted | 
from French and German coins into American coins aud exchanged for 
our gold. This will not bedone. Keeping in mind the fact that these 
coins circulate upon a par with gold in their respective countries, >y 
can not be converted into an equivalent here, because as compared wii 
our dollar they are worth less than 97 cents. To exchange their silver 
for gold at our ratio would entail a loss of $25,000,000 upon France and 
Germany. There is, then, I think, no danger of the coins of Europe 
coming to us under free coinage. 

The only question then is, can we withstand the annual supply of, 
silver? Can we absorb all that which other nations do not need and 
thereby advance the price of bullion to its monetary value. Whenever 
the supply of silver is coined into money it will have a money value. 
No citizen in this or any other country will part with the silver in a 
dollar for less than a hundred cents when he can have it coined into a 
hundred cents. The annual production of silver is given by the Director 
of the Mint at 8115, 000, 000, and he estimates that $35,000,000 is used 
in ornamentation, manufactures, and the arts, leaving $80,000,000 to 
be coined into money. 

The annual production of gold is estimated at $95,000,000. The 
lowest estimate of the consumption of this metal in ornamentation, ' 
manufactures, and the arts is $75,000,000 per annum, and many stat- 
isticians claim that the entire product is thus consumed. It is ap- 
parent that as wealth increases the consumption of gold in manufact- | 
ures and the arts, if not now, will shortly exceed the supply, and the 
whole world, now striving for trade and commerce, will have to resort 
to silver to supply the increasing demand. 


Table compiled by the silver commission, showing the nations and populations 
using the double standard, the gold standard, and the silver standard. 


DOUBLE-STANDARD COUNTRIES, 


Population. 
. E carts SS, 


Ecuador. 


It will thus be seen that about 200,000,000 of people use both gold and 
silver, 100, 000, 000 gold, While 800, 000, 000 use silver. j 
It is claimed, however, that this table is not of value because the peo- 


t 
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merce and not tion is the better test I have compiled the follow- ' 
ing table showing the balances of trade (which calls for money) of the 
different nations given. These balances are taken from the American 
Almanac, and are chiefly for the years 1883 and 1884: 


Gold-standard countries. 


BALANCE AGAINST. 


e AN Ce ssoesnncesegs $701, 233, 217 
BALANCE IN PAVOR, 

% 60 IEO Ä— A S E SEAE 7, 784, 000 

Leaving a net balance against f. seist. 693, 449, 217 


BALAXCE IN FAVOR. 


Wal ³ð5. ⁵— i SOO ORG 
Leaving a balance against of . 169, 433, 102 
Silver-standard countries. 


811. 497, 889 


245, 231, 464 


These statistics disclose a remarkable state of facts. They show that 
the balance against the nations using gold was $693, 449, 217, while the 
balance against those using the double standard was only $169,433, 162, 
and that the nations using the silverstandard had a balance in their favor 
of $245,281,464. Gentlemen have been pleased again and again to call 
attention to the fact that the largest of our trade was with Great 
Britain. but what signifies that when the balance is always 
largely in our favor? I have in pursuance of this argument compiled, 
as as a another table sho the balances of our trade 
with these ifferent nations for the year 1 


Gold-standard countries. 
IN FAVOR OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Great Britain 


Leaving a balance in our ſavor o.. ... .. . 5 171,812, 405 
Double-standard countries. 
IN FAVOR OF THE UNITED STATES. 


. $29,908, 062 
$25, 971, 509 
Leaving a balance in our favor of... .. 3. 936, 553 
Silver-standard countries. 
AGAINST THE UNITED STATES. 

= oe — $1,022,785 

9, 896, 669 

3, 031, 043 

926, 147 

13, 588, 889 
— $28, 465,533 
4, 671,297 
Leaving a balance against us of. ... ...... . . 23, 794, 236 
It will, be seen that the nations using gold pay us each 


year about $170,000,000 and the nations 4 gold and silver about 
$4,000,000, while we pay to the nations using silver about $25,000,000. 
We are constantly gaining gold from the gold nations and giving silver 
to the silver nations and yet the advocates of suspension would have 
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us think that it was our instead of our silver that we were in 
danger of losi Of the $80,000,000 of silver to be coined each year 
we produee, exclusive of that used in manufactures and the arts, about 
$35,000,000. There is then left but $45,000,000 to be consumed by 
eight hundred millions of having a balance of trade in their 
favor of near $250,000,000 annually. Will these nations absorb this 
amount of silver? 

India, with her two hundred and fifty millions of people, and with a 
circulation of but a little over $4 per capita, with balance of trade in 
her favor of $100,000,000 each year, starting upon a career of improve- 
ment and advancement which threatens our agricultural in must 
necessarily consume several hundred millions of silver before her de- 
mands are fully supplied. Thirty million dollars are appropriated this 
year to be ed in improvements. India was once ‘‘a sink of 
silver,” and the are that she will again become such to a 
greater extent than ever. It is fair to presume that this $45,000,000 
of silver can be used elsewhere more profitably than in the United 
States, and that all we will be called upon to coin, if that, will be our 
own product. 

Can we stand a coinage of $35,000,000 per annum? In 1851, with 
but little more than one-third of our present population, we coined 
$62,614,492 of gold. I not only believe we can stand the same, but 
that we must have it to save the people from financial destruction and 
ruin. 

What is our real condition? Have we as much money as we need? 
The following table gives the circulation of the different countries in 
paper and coin: 


Countries. 


When we consider the almost unlimited expanse of our territory, the 
unbounded resources of our country, we at once conclude that we need 
at least as much of a circulation per capita as any other nation. 

Our manufactured ucts in 1880 were $5,369,557,191, while those 
of France were only $2,350,252,500. Our agricultural products the 
same year amounted to over $2,225,000,000. With a production of 
$8,000,000,000 per annum, with 130,000 miles of railroad with a traffic 
of $800,000,000 a year, with a domestic trade estimated at $25,000,- 
000,000 per year, with a ation increasing at the rate of 3,000 
per day, we should not fear a plethora of money from the free comage 
of silver. 

Wehave to-day $1,594,000,000incoinand paper. It will take $1,376,- 
000,000, nearly. as much more, to give us the amount per capita that 
France has. For one I am in favor of opening the mints and letting 
the bright stream flow through the channels of trade and commerce 
unimpeded until idle money becomes as unproductive as idle labor.“ 
Let us try the experiment. If it proves a failure we can easily abandon 
it before any serious harm is done. 

We are told that— 

SILVER WILL NOT CIRCULATE; 

that we already have more than the people want; that out of a coin- 
age of $220,000,000 but $50,000,000 are in circulation, while $170,- 
000,000 are in the Treasury and can not be forced out. Iam free to 
confess that silver is not a convenient money and that it will not cir- 
culate to any large extent so long as something more convenient can 
be substituted for it with safety. The people want neither gold nor 
silver for the great bulk of transactions. They want paper money, and 
they will never permit the Government to abandon this policy. It is 
not because they have an antipathy to silver, not because they believe 
it cheap money, that it does not circulate, but because its representa- 
tive, the silver certificate, is just as good and more convenient. 

The Treasurer tells us that the use of certificates tends to make the 
silver dollar more unpopular. Why not say that the silver certificate. 
is more popular than the coin, which is the fact. The demand for 
these certificates in 1880 and 1881 was so great that $66,000,000 were 
taken and paid for in gold coin, and this demand continued until the 
Secretary of the Treasury issued an order stopping the exchange. The 
same argument can with equal force be made against gold. The Comp- 
troller of the Currency in his last report says: 


The issue of gold certificates having been discontinued by the Government, 
and the amount of gold coin having rapidly increased, the banks in New York 
found it necessary to establish a de tory of gold coin for the convenience of 
the clearing-house. This 3 at the time is the Bank of America, 
by which bank certificates of deposit were 
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Silver certificates will circulate upon a par with gold, and by the 
use of certificates, under free coinage, there need never be an idle dollar 
in the If we are not to provide a currency in this manner, 
how are we to provide it? Ournational-bank circulation is based upon 
the national debt, and with its rapid payment is fast disappearing. On 
November 1, 1882, this circulation amounted to $362,727,747. Now 
it is only $315,847,686, a contraction of $46,880,061. The contraction 
for the last year was $15,545,461. Our greenbacks are but a of 
the debt and must be paid. How, then, are we going to this 
vacuum? There is no better, if any other, way than to issue certifi- 
cates based upon coin in the Treasury. Under such a system every 
dollar of paper money would be the representative of a dollar in coin, 
and nothing better can be conceived. 


SILVER IS CHEAP MONEY. 

We are told that silver is cheap money, that it is unjust to creditors 
and a fraud upon the laboring men. 

The advocates of gold have loudly proclaimed, and in tones of great 
sympathy, that the continued coinage of silver will so cheapen money 
that prices will immeasurably go spans the laboring classes be the great- 
est sufferers. The disinterested philanthropy of the man who opens his 
vaults, views his gold, and laments that money is likely to become 
cheap, to the great detriment and injury of the working classes, is 
sin FY These gentlemen, however, are the first to discover that 
cheap money means low wages. It has always been the prevalent 
idea that money was fixed and unchangeable, and that it was the price 
of commodities that fluctuated. True, when the price of commodi- 
ties is high, money may be said to be correspondingly low; and when 
commodities are low, money may be said to be high. 

Labor has always been considered the first and greatest of commod- 
ities. When money is cheap, prices are inflated and wages go up. 
When money is dear, prices are depressed and wages godown. There is 
not a laboring man to be found who does not know that when prices are 
up wages are not only high but work plenty; that when prices are down 
wages are low and work difficult to obtain. When prices are falling 
there is discontent and disaster; when they are rising there is pleasure 
and prosperity. As truly stated by the silver commission: 
which can befall the world, = ==. An increasing value of money and falling 
prices have been and are more fruitful of human war, pestilence, or 


than 
famine, They have wrought more injustice than all the bad laws which were 
ever enacted. 


The effects of dear money and falling prices upon labor was forcibly 
stated by the commission, as follows: 


Labor, unlike money, can not be hoarded. The 
much 


slaving the 
which been 
volume and while lying of its owners to 
over present labor and over all forms of 3 and to transform vast num- 
bers of honest and industrions workmen into tramps and beggars. These la- 
eir wants conform to their diminished earnings. The: 
ntent with such things as are absolutely essential to the: 
exisience. Consumption is therefore constantly shrinking toward such limits 
as urgent necessities require. Production, which must be confined to the limits 
indicated by consumption, is constantly tending toward its minimum, whereas 
its appliances, built up under more favorable conditions, are sufficient to supply 


or prospect of improvement, except through a change 
Prices have been persistently falling pete pia the world since and as 
fast and asfar in specie-paying countries as where. Ifthepolicy of chaining 
the indusry and commerce of the world to a single metal be in by the 
United States, Germany, and other European countries acting in concert with 
them, money must still rise in value and prices must continue to fall. The de- 
pression in productive industry will become more deathless and the number of 
die laborers will indefinitely multiply. 5 

These words are no less true to-day than when penned eight years ago. 
I am as loath to utter words that would excite any feelings of hostility 
between labor and capital as any one, but I feel that I would not be 
discharging my duty to my constituency, and especially to the laborers 
I represent, did I not make their condition known. Iam familiar with 
their troubles and wants. I have talked with them, associated with 
them, until I am confident I know their anxieties and distresses. 

I speak for as many laboring men in diversified pursuits as any man 
upon this floor, and when I tell you that a large portion of them are 
and have been idle for months, yea, years, while the balance are work- 
ing on short time at reduced wages, you may gain some idea of the 
hardships and struggles through which they have passed. They are 
law-abiding, intelligent, and industrious; they are struggling by every 
honest and honorable effort, by mutual aid, and by organization to 
keep their heads above the billows until the shore is reached; but un- 
less there is a change in the financial and other policies of this Gov- 
ernment I fear their struggle will be hopeless. 


Sir, I am no alarmist, but I am willing to meet great and serious. 


een r eg brought face to face with them, and I know, and if others 
o not they soon will know, that the greatest problem Congress has to 
solve is the labor question. Our laws relating to finances and revenue, 


trade and commerce, must be so adjusted as to give the greatest advan- 
tages to those who toil in the fields and in the mills, in the factories 
and in the mines. Our advance asa people depends upon the pros- 
perity of our laboring classes, and our security as a nation upon the 
they have for its laws and institutions. 

There is another fact involved in the suspension of coinage more ap- 
palling than all others. It is frightful to contemplate what the abject 
condition of the people might be 


SHOULD SILVER MONEY BE STRICKEN DOWN. 
The world to-day contains but $3,513,000, 000 of gold, a sum insufficient 
of itself to answer our own demands twenty-five years hence. Strike 
down $3,750,000,000 of silver and a contraction of values will follow 
that will swallow up in the vortex of bankruptcy and ruin every in- 
dividual who owes a considerable debt. Our indebtedness has been 
estimated as follows: 
Statement of the national, State, county, municipal, and railroad debt in the 
United States, and an estimate of the individual, real, and personal mort- 
gage debt. : 


e reel 
A State, funded and unfunded, 1855. 8 262, 175, 245 
Territorial, 1880. 179, 178 
County, 1880 877, 
Municipal. 698, 270. 199 
Railroad, funded, 1884. . 8,069,115, 772 
Individual mortgages (estimated) |, 000, 000 
＋— — a a — 12, 193, 161, 057 


Suspend the coinage of silver, contract your national debt bank cur- 
rency at the rate of $15,000,000 a year, and let the banks of New York 
lock up the gold, and then picture to yourselves the condition of our 
Western people, where almost every home and farm is under mortgage 
to Eastern capital. The dreadful consequences of such a policy were 
forcibly illustrated by the silver commission in their report, where they 
say: 

At the Christian era the metallic money of the Roman Empire amounted to 
81.800. 000, 000. By the end of the fifteenth century it had shrunk to less than 


$200,000. During this period a most extraordinary and baleful change took 
85 of the world. Population dwindled and 5 arts. 


pian ta . disappeared. Th sh reduced b: d 
P o people were J poverty an 

misery to the most conditions of . and mange’ he disinte- 

ti comp The conditions of were so hard 


self-preservation. blic spirit, all generous emotions, all the noble ira- 
tions of EE shriveled and py ashes beret > as the volume of money syed and 
as prices 


It is because of the shrinkage of values as well as the detriment to 
labor that I raise my voiceand utter a protest against this crusade that 
has been in the past so successfully waged in lf of the moneyed 
interests, to the utter and almost complete destruction of the welfare 
of the people. 

The people of the West are in debt; their farms, their homes, and 
in many instances their are They have been paying 
exorbitant rates of interest to the East until they are impoverished. 
The prices of their products have fallen, their Jands shrunk in value, 
until they begin to beneath the weight of their burdens. They 
are energetic, laborious, and patriotic. the days when the na- 
tion’s bedy was bleeding from a hundred wounds and its life trembling 
in the balance they poured out their richest blood and treasure that it 
might besaved. They faced the death-dealing grape and canister upon 
a hundred fields that this Government might be preserved as one great 
indissoluble nation, and they now ask that in the majesty of its strength 
and power its great strong arm shall not be raised to at one blow strike 
them down to want and [Great applause. ] 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I take it that statesmanship 
is never directed to better purpose than when it aspires to make the 
great masses of people contented and happy. Every government is in- 
debted to the individual citizen. It owes him something more than 
the mere protection of his person and the right of property. The hum- 
blest citizen has a right to demand that the Jaws be just, and that the 
impartial spirit of perfect equality shall pervade them; and he has a 
right to complain whenever any law is enacted or any policy pursued 
which tends in its effect to confer advantages notcommon toall. Nay, 
more; it is not too much to say that a government has no moral right 
to enact a law or enforce a policy in the benefits of which the great 
masses of the people affected by it can not ordinarily participate, much 
less enact a law or enforce a policy which confers special privileges or 
opportunities upon a few to the possible detriment of the many. 

The prosperity and happiness of the greatest possible number should 
be the highest aim of government, and all the policies of government, 
legislative and administrative, should be directed to that end. Mere 
statutory enactment, it is true, can not make a nation prosperous or a 
people happy. Those conditions must depend mainly on individual 
endeavor. The silent words within the lids of a law-book can not take 
the place of the husbandman in the field or the artisan in the workshop. 
There must be both good government, wisely administered, and a brave, 
intelligent, industrious, and frugal people to uphold it, in order to se- 
cure the best results, and good results ought always to be achieved, 
where those conditions exist. 

Wherever you find a country possessing good natural advantages, in- 
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habited by brave men and noble women, who love their homes and their 
country and have bold hearts and willing hands, you ought to find a 


contented people. If you do not you are apt to find something wrong 
at the sources of political 1 wrong with the govern- 
ment. You are apt to find it despotic, corrupt, or at fault in its eco- 
nomie policies. Just over the blue sea Ireland stands, a miserable pict- 
ure before the world. And yet the eloquence of her orators, the songs 
of her poets, the prowess of her warriors, the blood of her martyrs have 
demonstrated her capacity for great achievement in all the spheres of 
human endeavor and given her the first place on that page of history 
dedicated to patriotism. 

A country that has given to the world such names as Ireland hasought 
not to be what Ireland is, and would not be except for the domination 
of that power whose iron hand upholds a vandal policy within her bor- 
ders which makes serfs of her heroes. The woes of Ireland are due to un- 
just laws, oppressive policies, and bad government. There are somber 

ictures all over Europe. In all the empires from St. Petersburg to 
Madrid there is deep and ilous discontent. In all those countries 
there are great peoples with great histories, and in all of them there is 
everything e ta human eomfort and happiness, from the plains 
of the Volga to the Danube and the Rhine, and still on to the sunny 
lands“ where summer winds sweeping over southern seas are sweetened 
with peti re, Passa and the melting fruits that hang, like wine- 
drops, on bending vines. But everywhere, instead of the people being 
prosperous, light-hearted, and happy, there is disorder, discontent, un- 
rest, and tumult. 

In Russia the people are crouching like famished wild beasts, seek- 
ing and inventing opportunities to destroy. In Germany they are sul- 
len and uneasy. In Spain there is in every house a sense of insecurity 
and danger. And even in conservative London, within a month past, 
a furious mob trampled law and order under its feet, and fifty thousand 
hungry men plundered at pleasure. There is something wrong some- 
where. Those conditions are not the outgrowth of natural causes. 
They are evils that spring from the blighting waste of bad government. 
The truth is, Mr. Chairman, that nearly all the great evils that afflict 
mankind in the aggregate are the result of bad government in some 
form or other. 

Sir, it would seem thatif thereis any spot on this green earth where 
the sun of prosperity ought to shine along the pathway of industry— 
any country beneath the stars where light hearts ought to be found in 
every home—it is in this favored land of ours. There is scarcely a bless- 
ing that God can give that this country has not received. Weare the 
masters of a continent equal to all Europe in area, and rich in all the 
bounties that generous nature can bestow. In shadowy forest and 
grassy plain; in soil and climate; in adaptability, capacity, and variety 
of production; in mineral deposits; in the precious metals that interlace 
our mountain ranges like glittering webs of wonder, and need only the 
enterprising hand of labor to be exposed; in commercial waters, from 
the vast oceans around us to the great rivers that pour their turbid floods 
across the continent into the blue and laughing waves of the sea; in in- 
dustrial development and progress, exhibiting among its material results 
550,000,000 acres of land in actual cultivation, yielding an annual pro- 
duction valued at more than $4,500,000,000, and over 200,000 manu- 
facturing establishments adding annually to the world’s productions 
$5,500,000,000—with 115,672 miles of railroad, nearly one-half of all 
there is in the world, and enough to belt the earth four times and more, 
stretched like iron arms in every direction across the country and con- 
stituting the nation’s great highways of commerce and travel; while 
154,650 miles of telegraph wire—more than there is in Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and Austria combined—is spread like a great spider- 
web over the continent, flashing intelligence from post to post both day 
and night; in devotion to intellectual and moral culture and develop- 
ment, which gives among its results three hundred and seventy prosper- 
ous colleges and universities scattered through the States, and a public 
school to almost every neighborhood, requiring an annual expenditure 
of more than $100,000,000 to support them, with magnificent public and 
semi-public libraries in easy — 5 of every citizen of the Republic, so 
that with these advantages we stand to-day in the front rank of the most 
enlightened nations of the world; in all these things, Mr. Chairman, 
and in everything affecting the natural and artificial growth of the 
country, and the moral and intellectual conditions of our people, this 
land has been blessed abundantly. 

I say, sir, in a country like this, unequaled in its resources and 
marvelous development, and inhabited by a brave, free, moral, en- 
lightened, enterprising, aggressive people—still a new country, strid- 
ing forward in its progress to a maturity yet far in the future, while 
all the world is contributing to its population, wealth, and power—it 
would seem if prosperity and peace could find a habitation anywhere 
on earth it would be in the homes of our people. 

In the aggregate our people have been prosperous—marvelously so; 
and as a rule a prosperous people are a contented people, but ours are 
not contented. While we congratulate ourselves and boast to others 
about our national development, and the growth of our power and re- 
sources, we know that among the people and in their homes there is 
tomplaint, unrest, and discontent. The anomaly exists of a phenom- 
enal aggregate prosperity, of an incalculableincrease in national wealth, 


while the great masses of the people whose hands have created this 
prosperity and wealth are individually poor. The prosperity which has 
distinguished our national career in recent years, though it has been 
great, has not been healthful, because it has not been distributed among 
the industrial classes of the country—our farmers, artisans, and labor- 
ers, who comprise the great body of our people. They are in debt, but 
not because they are extravagant; they are poor, but not because they 
are indolent; they are without employment, but not because they are 
unwilling to work. 

The bureaus of statistics exhibit a constant augmentation of aggre- 
gate wealth, while evil reports of hard times, destitution, discontent, 
and disorder are flooding in upon us from every quarter of the Union. 
Why is this? Why is it that in the midst of this apparent general pros- 
perity there is a cloud over the hearts and homes of our people? To 
my mind the answer is a simple one. The powers of this Government 
have not been administered in the interest of the masses, That is a 
statement no honest man ought to make who does not candidly believe 
it. I do so believe it, and hence I do not hesitate to assert it, what- 
ever may be the danger of misconstruction or censure. The great truth 
that all men are created equal, and endowed with the unalienable rights 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and that governments are 
instituted to secure those rights, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed, is asserted in the Declaration of Independence, 
and it is declared in the very preamble of the Constitution that it was 
ordained and established to promote the general welfare and secure the 
blessings of liberty to the people. That is the true purpose of all good 
government, and when-it is administered in that spirit it is wise, be- 
neficent, and just; but when it departs from thatrule it is fraught with 
oppression, danger, and disaster. 

Every executive and legislative act, every policy of the Government, 
should have for its inspiration and motive the promotion of the happi- 
ness and prosperity of the whole people of the whole country. There 
is about this Government no characteristic of paternity, no halo of 
divinity. It is the mere incorporate creation of the people, the agent 
of the people, deriving all its powers from their hands, in trust, to be 
exercised for their benefit, and it is an abuse of the trust whenever any 
policy is attempted which has not for its supreme aim and end the 
welfare of the greatest possible number. These are old and familiar 
principles, but they are just as sound and absolutely essential to good 
government to-day as when they first found form in the conscience 
and hope of mankind. 

But in recent years those old principles have not been potential, 
they have not prevailed in the practical administration of the powers 
of Government. Was it ſor the benefit of the masses that 200,000,000 
acres of the public lands were bestowed as a gratuity upon a dozen 
railroad corporations, and ina way that practically exempts them from 
taxation? Was it for the good of the people that the Government cre- 
ated these corporations, endowed them with this princely domain, in- 
dorsed their obligations for multiplied millions, and then surrendered 
to them the control of our interior commerce with unrestricted power 
over the profits of labor and production? Was it for the good of the 
people that the Government adopted a policy that benefited a few local 
interests and laid the foundations of a few great individual fortunes, 
but which lost us our supremacy over the seas, left our sea-fronts defense- 
less for want of a navy to protect them, and our commerce at the mercy 
of the merchant marine of foreign nations, who have no pride in our 
growth at home nor interest in our commercial prosperity abroad, ex- 
cept in so far as they realize a profit as the carriers of our trade? 

Was it for the benefit of the masses that a policy was adopted that 
enables a few lumber merchants to amass millions by compelling every 
man who builds a roof over his head to pay enormous tribute into their 
coffers? Was it for the benefit of the people that asystem of laws was 
enacted under the operation of which a few thousand have been able 
in a short time to accumulate vast fortunes at the expense of those who 
sow and reap, who toil in the workshops and delve in the earth, and 
which at the same time lays the heaviest burdens of Government upon 
the galled shoulders of the by imposing the weight of taxation 
on the necessaries of life? Was it in the interest of the people that Con- 
gress passed a law jn 1869 declaring that bonds to the amount of $2,500,- 
000,000 should be paid in gold and silver coin, which, prior thereto 
were payable in paper as well as coin, and for which the holder paid 
the Government in paper when be bought them, and that, too, at a time 
when, by reason of the doubtful issue of the war, paper had depreciated 
until it was worth only 50 cents on the dollar? Was it in the interest 
of the masses that, influenced by the fear of the bondholder that the 
act of 1869 might be repealed and the original contract revived, Con- 
gress was induced to pass the act of 1870 by which the old bonds were 
exchanged for new ones, providing on their face that they should be 
paid in standard coin alone, and be exempt from every species of taxa- 
tion? Was it in the interest of the masses that Congress passed another 
law in 1873 striking silver from the coinage of the country, thereby de- 
priving the people of the opportunity, if not the right, to pay any part 
of their enormous public debt in that metal, and leaving them empty- 
handed to meet their vast obligations in gold alone? Is it in the interest 
of the people, since the coinage of silver has been partially restored, that 
the Secretaries of the Treasury uniformly refuse to utilize the silver in 
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the Treasury vaults in the payment of either the her or interest ot 
the public debt, and pursue a policy which tends to dishonor and de- 
grade this money of the people, made such by the Constitution of the 
country? Is it in the interest of the people that a stupendous banking 
system has been organized, furnished with capital, and clothed with 
powers that give it practical mastery over the finances of the country? 

Sir, these questions need no answer. They find response in the sad 
results to which they point—in the complaints, discontent, and distress 
of the people. Public policy has been turned from its legitimate chan- 
nels, and we have drifted into vicious systems. A thing has grown up 
in this country called the money power.“ If it has nota tangible 
individuality, it isa positive reality. There are a number of great cor- 
porations scattered over the country controlling enormous properties, 
whose individual stockholders own estates worth from $10,000,000 to 
$200,000,000, which they have been enabled to accumulate suddenly 
and rapidly by reason of the opportunities for plundering the masses 
conferred upon them by wicked legislation and vicious public policies. 
These great interests are organized into associations and syndicates, and 
banded together in alliances in such a way that they can co-operate 
with discipline and system. Over the commercial and monetary affairs 
of the country these organizations have become omnipotent. They are 
able to expand or contract the circulating medium almost at pleasure, 
create and alter financial conditions to accommodate their purposes, and 
extort at will from the tired hand of labor. 

The greatest officers of the Government are under the witchery of 
their influence, and the pliant hinges of legislation are bent as they 
command. Thecouncil-rooms of these great associations are the schools 
in which are now taught our politics and economics, and their gradu- 
ates are the ideal statesmen of the country. No wonder, with their 
disciplined organization and splendid equipment, they have been able 
to overwhelm opposition and enforce their demands in the past, and 
there need be no surprise if they win new victories in thefuture. The 
battle is on already. This money power is making another advance. 
In 1873, by surreptitious means, the silver dollar was eliminated from 
the coinage of the country. In 1878 it was partially restored. Now 
we are confronted with a proposition to repeat the policy of 1873 and 
cease coining silver dollars altogether. Is it an improper statement, 
one that ought not to be made by a man who desires to be just, who 
does not wish to mislead his countrymen or practice the arts of the 
demagogue, to say that this attack upon silver coi is inspired by 
the money power? This much I do know—that the bondholders, 
banking associations, and t money syndicates are demanding the 
repeal of the act of 1878 and the suspension of the coinage of standard 
silver dollars. I know the appeal is made in the name of labor. I 
know it is said that the prosperity of the industrial classes demands 
suspension. By almost every mail I receive some book, pamphlet, or 
circular from some great establishment admonishing me of my duty 
as a Representative, and replete with argument intended to convince 
me that I can best serve my constituents—the farmers, miners, me- 
chanics, and laborers who sent me here—by voting to contract the cir- 
culating medium and increase the burden of taxation. 

Sir, all these abuses of power to which I have alluded—all these 
wrongs that have been done under the forms of law, have been per- 
petrated in the name of the people. 0 Liberty! what crimes have 
been committed in thy name!“ 

But, sir, I know the voice of the masses is against this thing. I 
know the toiling, debt-ridden millions are opposed to the discontinu- 
ance of silver coinage and the practical demonetization of silver. Why 
should they not be? Why should silver be demonetized? Is it be- 
cause the volume of our circulating medium is too great? Is it be- 
cause we have absolutely too much money in this country? The per 
capita circulation in France, the most prosperous country in Europe, 
is one and two-thirds times as great as that of the United States, and 
the average circulation of Great Britain, France, and Germany is equal 
to that of the United States. 

When we consider the extent of our territory, the character and 
diversity of our industries, the cost of production, the difficulties of 
communication, the expense of transportation, the habits and needs of our 
people, and the fact that this is still a new country requiring money as 
well as muscle to develop it, and that our population is constantly and 
rapidly augmenting, the logic of common sense would teach us that a 
larger per capita circulation is required to meet our conditions than is 
required in those older countries where large populations are crowded 
into small territories and all their industries are in close proximity. 
The area of France is 204,030 square miles, with an average population 
of 190 to each square mile; in Germany there are 208,624 square miles, 
with 217 people to each; in England, Ireland, and Scotland, 121,571 
square miles, with 290 people to each. They are close, compact com- 
munities. There is Gam a of residence and business, and money 
circulates rapidly and readily from hand to hand and from place to place. 
Many of our States are alone almost as large, and one larger, in area 
than either of the three countries I have designated, while in the 
United States there are 3,602,990 square miles, with an average of 
only fourteen human beings to the square mile. The volume of circu- 
lation which would be sufficient for a population jammed together as 


they are in England, France, or Germany would no more meet the re- 
quirements of our conditions than would the red blood which keeps 
life in a humming-bird supply the veins and arteries of an ostrich. 
Besides, as I have already said, we are a debt-burdened and debt-pay- 
ing people. The Director of the Mint reports the form and location of 
our circulating medium on July 1, 1885, as follows: 


and gen 
circulation. 


555,065,065 281, 269, 158 


| 

Thus it will be seen that our total possible circulation is $1,845,- 
005,156. Of this at least $100,000,000 of coin—gold coin—is porns 
nently retained in the Treasury to secure the redemption of the United 
States notes. So that if we treat the remainder as available circula- 
tion we have $1,745,005,156, which is about $34 per ag ag of our popu- 
lation. In a compilation of statistics recently made by Mr. Spofford, 
Librarian of Congress, our national, State, county, and municipal in- 
debtedness is stated at about $2,892,286,738, which is over $57 per 
capita. So that for every dollar in circulation there is $1.58 of public 
indebtedness, to say nothing of that vast, unknown quantity which 
aggregates the sum of private indebtedness. 

These public debts must be paid, these private debts must be paid, 
local governments must be supported, our children must be educated, 
our families must be fed and clothed, our commerce and trade must 
on, our development must go on, the increase in our population and the 
enterprises of our people must goon—and to the end that all these things 
shall be done there must be an easy, liberal circulation of money among 
the people or there will be stagnation, poverty, and distress. Our 
most prosperous eras have been those when money was plentiful and 
circulated freely from hand to hand. Then enterprise was on the wing, 
the products of labor found welcome in the markets of the country, 
and labor itself rejoiced in constant employment at liberal wages, and 
the people were contented and happy. Whenever the conditions have 
heen reversed the result has been reversed. No, sir; the coinage of sil- 
ver should not be discontinued because of any plethora in the present 
volume of our circulation. 

But, it is said, the coinage of the standard silver dollar should be 
stopped because it is a cheap dollar—an 80-cent dollar. An ‘‘80-cent 
dollar,” indeed! If that is true, how happens it? 

I have an instructive table here, to which I invite the attention{of 
the House and the country, sho the value in gold of the standard 
silver dollar of 412} grains for a period of forty years: 


Value in 
gold. 


Years, 


Thus it will be seen that for forty years this contemptible old dollar 
commanded a premium. On the very day that it was struck by a 
coward hand in the dark in 1873 it was worth more than gold. But 
it was full of menace to the bondholder, the national banks, and the 
money-power. The great mines of the West were increasing in number 
and productive capacity. The swelling stream of treasure they were 
pouring into the mints was expanding the volume of our circulation, 
and assured the early payment of ournon-taxable bonded debt and the 
downfall of the national banking system. So the coinage of silver was 
forbidden, and the doors of the mints were closed against it. From 
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conceivable form. What 


that day to this it has been assailed in every 
with it, with the Executive 


here holding its own. Still it is here the favorite of the common peo- 
ple, who resolutely refuse to be divorced from it. Quoted in the bullion 
markets at a discount, the coined dollar goes serenely on its way, re- 
turning the friendship of the poor man by buying for him more of the 
comforts of life than it was ever able to do before, and conquering its 
enemy, the banker who covers it with contumely and 

by foreing him to falsify his profession of faith by his for not 
one can be found who will exchange 100 cents in silver for 80 cents in 
gold, or make any exchange’ except upon terms of perfect equality. 
Certainly in all the local uses to which money can be put, in all the 
8 affairs of our e, whether in the banks or out of them, 
silver is the peer of No, sir; there is no reason in this view of 
the case why silver should be debased and dishonored. 

But, we are told, if we do not stop piling up these silver dollars, if the 
Bland act is not repealed, gold will take wing and fly affrighted from 
the country, and we will be reduced to the barbarous condition of silver 
monometallism. This is the es point of the advocates of suspen- 
sion. Weare told that the great powers of Europe have practically 
ceased the coinage of silver and have adjusted their monetary affairs 
to the single standard of gold, which they say has resulted in depressing 
the value of silver all over the world; and that if we go on maintain- 
ing both metals as legal-tender money, in spite of the difference in their 
value, our gold will be displaced by foreign silver as one of the inevita- 
ble results of internati trade and exchange. 

We are told that the time is fast approaching when the American who 
buys in Europe can pay only in silver, and, as he is compellsd to trade 
on a gold basis, will or to pay $1.20 (perhaps more) for every dollar’s 
worth of goods he buys; while the who receives the silver 
can return it here and use it at par in his purchases in this country, and 
that such inequality can only result in speedy disaster to our commerce 
and ruin to our people. The theme is enl: and amplified in divers 
ways, but always before our terrified vision is kept the spectral pano- 
rama of stagnated industry, expiring commerce, wretched people, and 
crambling power. Some of these these philosophers have been so as to 
send me books full of 1 discussions and prophecies, and luminous 
as midnight in their exemplifications of the science of finance. Ihave 

essayed to go through some of them. I roached the task with a 
akin to that which inspired the old Greeks who ramen wisdom 
— the Delphic oracle, and with about as good resul 

Through all these discussions runs the mysticisms of the doctrinaire, 
Dogmatic in assertion, they announce their speculative prance with 
an air of supreme authority, indifferent alike to the logic of experience 
and the facts of history. If the facts of history, if the experiences of the 
past throw any light upon the future, then we have little reason to 
apprehend the dangers with which the anti-silver philosophers threaten 
and seek to intimidate us. ‘The truth is the coin balances are in our 
ee In 1885 we exported $8,477,892 in gold and imported $26,691,- 

, & balance in our favor of $18,213,804; and of the gold imported 
247 679,600, or nearly three-fourths, came from England, Germany, and 
France. At the same time we exported $33,753,633 in silver and im- 
ported $16,550,627, a balance against us of $17,203,006. Of the silver 
a into this country only $36,444 came from rhea en France, 

Germany. In other words, notwithstand ing the Bland act wasin 
full operation, and notwithstanding the price of silver was quoted lower 
than for fifty years, in 1885 we actually imported over $18,000,000 more 
gold than we exported, and at the same time exported over $17,000,000 
more silver than we imported. That is one fact. 

Another fact is that the wage-workers in England, France, and Ger- 
many are 3 in silver, and that metal circulates freely in 
those countries, and in all the great commercial countries of the world. 
There is more silver in the Bank of France to-day, to say nothing of 
what may be in the hands of the people, than our entire silver coinage 
amounts to, and it circulates as a legal tender, and will buy as much 
as gold. For domestic uses silver is as good as gold in all the great 
powers of Europe, as well as in America. 

Another fact is that silver is being constantly coined in England, 
France, and Germany. In 1882 Great Britain coined $1, 021, 381 in sil- 
ver, and not a dollar in gold; in 1883 she coined $6,831, 169 in gold and 
$6,201,517 in silver; in 1884 she coined $11,309,819 in gold and $3,204,- 
824 in silver. In 1882 Germany coined $3,167, 085 in gold and $6,407,- 
157 in silver; in 1883 she coined $21,002,897 in gold, and $594,564 in 
oen in 1884 she coined $13,723,494 in "gold, and $114,319 in silver. 

In 1882 France coined $722, 206 in gold, and $223,853 in silver. In 1883 
no work was done at the mints of France. In 1884 she coined $23,160 
in silver, and none in gold. So far, then, as these three great powers 
the most enlightened commercial powers sof Europe—are concerned, sil- 
ver is still coined at their mints and circulates among their peoples. 


Again, 
ts 4820 af goad ent 720 08 48 th silver. 


the of the world, so far as reported, in 1884 was $99,- 
In view of all these facts 
contradicting the speculative theories of our financial philosophers and 
of the farther fact that silver comprises more than one-half the metal 
money of the world, I see no good reason for apprehending that the 
continued coinage of silver at our mints will drive gold from our borders. 
Then, sir, if it be true, as I hold it is, that the extent of our circu- 
Ta medium is not such as to demand a reduction ofits volume; if the 
people have confidence in silver money and it circulates freely among 
them and answers the requirements of domestic trade, if its continued 
coinage does not endanger our commerce or imperil our interests abroad, 
why should it be further discredited by unfriendly legislation? What 
interest of the masses can be subserved , in what way can their pros- 
E promoted, by such a policy? I can understand why the bond- 
older and the money-lender should desire this thing. I can under- 
stand how such a policy would increase the value of their securities, 
add to the purchasing capacity of their money, and en their power 
over the business of the country. Itissimply one more advantage they 
seek. But I can not see any reason why the great industrial classes of 
our people should desire it. They do not desire it. Their interests, 
their prosperity, and happiness point the other way. to an increase in our 
sagan to the free and unlimited coinage of silver upon an equality 
AE In that direction the faces of the are turned, and 
tons the opposition is better prepared and eq for battle, I ‘have 
never the will of the people to be ene when they are once 
aroused and determined. I think this issue had as well be fought out’ 
now as hereafter. There is no in delay. eee eee o let 
the fight go on. Let the question of su y between the A na 
the money power besettled. If ee eee eee ee 
jades must wince and bear it, and we will go on as we have tit 
the people themselves are sovereign, then we can make the close of this 
contest the auspicious beginning of a new and better era when all the pol- 
icies of administration and all the powers of government shall be admin- 
istered and enforced with an eye ines to the prosperity of the whole 
mi of the whole country, I shall be glad to see our skies brighten 
the rising sun of that new day. It does not require the eye of 
ap or poet to see the picture that lies beyond it—of fresh vitality 
our varied industries, with the burdens of taxation decreased and 
Aenea with our commerce and finances freed from corporate con- 
trol, with our old supremacy on the high seas restored, and best of all, 
as a consequence of these things, a beautiful and us country 
thronged with happy homes, in and out of which the people are passing 
ever with light step and buoyant hearts. [Applause.] 
Mr. CULBERSON took the floor. 
Mr. LANHAM. If my colleague will yield to me I will move to 
adjourn, as it is late. 
Mr. CULBERSON. I will, with the understanding that I am to re- 
tain the floor. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas will have 
the floor as soon as the subject shall be resumed. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent indefinite leave of absence was granted to 
Mr. THOMPSON. 
And then, on motion of Mr. LANHAM (at 4 o’clock and 43 minutes 
p. m.), the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARBOUR: Papers in the claims of Isaiah B, Beans and of 
W. N. Hough, of Loudoun County, and of John Fornshil, of Alexan- 
dria, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BUTTERWORTH: Papers in the claim of Cornelius Phetz- 
ing—to the same committee, 

y Mr. CLARDY: Memorial of Prosperity Assembly No. 3784, 
Kaniy ghts of Labor, of Saint Louis, Mo., against the of the Ding- 
ley Sllstags bill—to the Select Committee on American Ship-building 


and Ship-owning Interests. 

By Mr. E COLI S: Petition for postal savings-banks from citizens of 
Charlestown, Mass.—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. 


By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of C. F. Baker and 29 others, citizens of 
Dennis, Mass., and owners and masters of sailing vessels, for the pas- 
sage of a law to allow masters and mates of sailing vessels to be li- 
censed as pilots—to the Select Committee on American Ship-building 
"hy Me DUNHAM: Peti 

By Mr. D : Petition of M. J. Neahr & Co. and others, citi- 
zens of Chicago, III., asking for a modification of the proposed duty on 
burlaps—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EVERHART: Two petitions of 50 voters and 39 non-voters, 
of Pomeroy, Pa., praying for a commission to investigate the effects of 
alcoholic liquor traffic—to the Select Committee on the Alcoholic Liq- 
uor Traffic. 

By Mr. FLEEGER: Two petitionsof citizens of ButlerCounty, Penn- 
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sylvania, for the passage of pension laws recommended by the national 
pension committee of the 3 Army of the Republic—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOFF: Petition of Knights of Labor of Clarksburg, W. Va., 
Local Assembly No. 1497, praying for legislation in the interest of la- 
bor—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: Petition and affidavits of S. C. Beckwith and 
60 others, of McConnellsville, Ohio, asking favorable action on bill 
granting a pension to Stafford Palmer—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

Also, petition of George Anderson Cassidy, for relief—to the Commit- 
tee on "Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of James Tipton and others, of Lick Run, Ohio, in 
favor of House bill 3183, to prohibit aliens from acquiring title to lands, 
&c.—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of William H. Lee and 205 others, for the passage of 
pension laws asked for by the national pension committee of the Grand 
Army of the Republie—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of J. 8. Roseberry, M. D., and 100 others, for same— 
to the same committee. 

Also, memorial of James M. Tipton and Charles E. Starr, on behalf 
of Local Assembly No. 1778, Knights of Labor, of Lick Run; and of 
Local Assembly No. 453, Knights of Labor, of Nelsonville, Ohio, in 
favor of liberal appropriations for public improvements—to the Com- 
mittee on Railways and Canals, 

Also, petition of L. A. Harper and 45 others, of Stewart; of Z. K. 
Baker and 54 others, of Eureka; and of Israel Dennis and 40 others, of 
Hemlock, Ohio, for the free and unlimited coinage of silver—to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. GUENTHER: Resolutions by Typographical Union No. 211, 
of Oshkosh, Wis., relating to the international copyright bill—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALE: Memorial of Huntsville (Mo.) lodge of Knights of 
Labor and of Mooresville Knights of Labor, asking the construction 
of the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. HISCOCK: Petition in regard to patents—to the Committee 
on Patents. 

By Mr. KLEINER: Petition of James Dillon, of Velpen, Ind., for 
relief on account of loss of flatboat during the late war—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LONG: Memorial of Knights of Labor, Local Assembly No. 
1431, of West Quincy, Mass., ia behalfof Hennepin Canal—to the Com- 
mittee on Railways 

By Mr. NEAL: Memorial of f Knights of Labor of Tracy City, Tenn., 
asking that liberal appropriations be made for the construction of works 
of internal improvements, &c.—to the same committee. 

By Mr. PERKINS: Petition of J. A. Wells and 120 others, ex-sol- 
diers and citizens of Erie, Kans., asking for the equalization of the pay 
of the soldiers of the late war with the bondholders and creditors of 
the nation—to the. Committee on War Claims. 

Also, resolutions of Local Assembly No. 2489, Knights of Labor, of 
Parsons, and Local Assembly No. 2842, Knights of Labor, of Arkansas 
City, Kans., for liberal ap a rege ‘for internal improvements—to 
the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. PETTIBONE: Petition of W. C. Emmert and 36 others, ask- 
ing an ay keane for Nolachucky River, Tennessee—to the Com- 
mittee on Harbors. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of Frederick Alexander Blancjour, to 
haye the charge of desertion standing against his military record re- 
moved—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SESSIONS: Petition of citizens of Jamestown, N. Y., asking 
for free coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, ad 
Measures. 

By Mr. STEPHENSON: Petition of 10 citizens of Marble, Wau- 
paca County, and of 30 citizens of Blaine, Portage County, Wisconsin, 
favoring the continued coinage of silver—to the same committee. 

By Mr. A. J. WEAVER: Memorial of Local Assembly 2107, Knights 
of Labor, of Wymore, Nebr., asking an appropriation for the Hennepin 
Canal and for other internal improvements to the Committee on Rail- 
ways and Canals. 

By Mr. J. B. WEAVER: Petition of Knights of Labor of Avery, 
Iowa, joining with 52 other assemblies Knights of Labor, praying ſor 
law authorizing unlimited coinage of silver, that the volume of 
shall not be contracted, and for other legislation—to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petitionof D. E. Brown and 50 others, citizens of Iowa, pray- 
ing for the opening of Oklahoma Territory to the Committee on the 
Territories. 

The eee ee praying Congress for the enactment of a law 
requiring scientific temperance instruction in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, in the Territories and in the Military and Naval 
Academies, the Indian and colored schools supported wholly or in part 
by money from the national Treasury, were presented and severally 
referred to the Committee on Education: 

Be a PAYSON: Of citizens of Iroquois and Marshall Counties, 
ino 
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Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Friday last was read and approved. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the 
Su Architect of that nt recommending special ap- 
propriations for the heating apparatus of certain public buildings; which 
was Sano to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed. 

SPA SPRING AT BLADENSBURG, MD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a letter from James Crutch- 
ett, of Washington, D. C., presenting to the Government of the United 
States a certain piece of land at Bladensburg, Md., upon which is sit- 
uated a chalybeate mineral spring, for the use of the people of the 
United States; which was referred to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented resolutions of the select and 
common councils of the city of Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against 
the of bills to admit foreign-built ships to American registry; 
which were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented petitions of Knights of Labor of Toledo, Lick Run, 
Chillicothe, and Zanesville, Ohio, praying for the construction by the 
Government of the Hennepin Canal; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of citizens of Cooke, Gallatin 
County, Montana Territory, praying for the construction by the Govern- 
ment of a wagon-road through the Yellowstone National Park, in order 
to afford a means of communication between the mining camp at Cooke 
and Cinnabar; which was referred to the Committee on the Territories. 

He also presented a memorial of Isaac H. Knox and 92 other ship- 
ee ihe re and commission handlers of live cattle at the national 
stock-yards at East Saint Louis, Ill., remonstrating t certain pro- 
visions of Senate bill 1715, to regulate the transportation of live stock; 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also er petitions of Knights of Labor of Peoria, Galesburg, 
and Chicago, Ill, praying for the construction by the Government of 

Canal; which. were referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 


He also presented resolutions adopted by Local Assembly No. 1640 
of the Knights of: Labor of Peoria, Ill., in favor of the enforcement of 
the laws restricting Chinese i ; which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Peoria, III., pray- 
ing for the adjustment of the claims of workingmen under the eight- 
hourlaw; w was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Peoria, Ill., pray- 
ing for the restoration of wages at the Government Printing Office to a 
certain former rate; which was referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I present a joint resolution of the General 
Assembly of the State of Iowa, in reference to the bill passed by the two 
Houses of Congress providing for the relief of settlers on the Des Moines 
8 . and ordered to lie on the table 

r t. 

: The joint resolution was read, and ordered to lie on the table, as fol- 
ows: 

3 the General Assembly of the State of 7 8 has, at different ses- 


sio: and joint resolutions, expressed pathy of the State 
9 9 and under the e of 


ere hardsh 
resident of of tl the U United States 
(eke resolved by the senate of the 
ouse concurring gress 

merit the dan of this General r w r 28 hereby tendered, for their 
efficient efforts in obtaining the of said b 

Resolved „That itt is with deepest Fegret Tni this General Assembly 
has of the veto of said measure by the President; and that by this veto 
the President has disappointed the just expectations of the people of Iowa, 

Resolved, That the secretary of state is hereby directed to forward to each of 
gar Senators and Representatives in Congress a certified copy of these resolu- 

ons, 


Done at the itol in Des Moines this 18th day of March, A. D. 1885, of the 
Independence of the United ed States the one hundred and tenth and of 
of Iowa the fortieth. 

LAL. FRANK D. JA 


CKSON, 
Secretary of State. 
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Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. also present a joint resolution of the Gen- 

diaet Assembly of the State of Io : — = Vasey yen a ae 
ion ting pensions to soldiers e Union y of the 

war who Sone that time and while in the discharge of duty, 

tured and confined in confederate prisons, &., which I ask may be 
printed in the RECORD and referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. HARRIS. Do I understand the Senator to ask that the memo- 
rial be printed in the RECORD ? 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. It is very brief. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is a joint resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Iowa. 

Mr. HARRIS. If it be from the General Assembly, of course I have 
no objection. I did not understand that it was from the General As- 
sembly. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. It is from the General Assembly of the 
State. 

The memorial was referred to the Committee on Pensions, and or- 
dered to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 

Memorial and joint resolution by the house, the senate concurring. 


Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress are requested to 
use all their influence and v at the earliest time possible, for the passage of 
an act for the pensioning of soldiers of the Union army of the late war who were 
during that time, while in the discharge of duty, captured and confined in con- 
federate prisons; and that the secretary of state is requested to furnish each of 
our members in Con a copy of this resolution. 

8 March 13, 

I, k D. Jackson, secretary of state of the State of Iowa, hereby certify that 
the foregoing joint resolution and memorial isa true and correct copy of the 
original on file in my ofice, 

In witness whereof I hereunto set my hand and affix the seal of the State. 
Done at the capitol at Des Moines this 13th March, A. D. 1886, of the Independ- 
ence of the United States the one hundred and tenth and of the State of Iowa 


the fortieth. 
[smaAL.] FRANK D. JACKSON, 
Secretary of State. 
D. W. SMITH, Deputy. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. also present a joint resolution of the 
General Assembly of the State of Iowa, in opposition to the passage of 
certain bills now pending in Congress in tion to manufactures of 
vinegar; which I ask may be printed in the RECORD and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

The joint resolution was referred to the Committee on Finance, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


Joint resolution and memorial for the protection of lowa manufacturers. 


‘Whereas there has been introduced into the Congress of the United States two 
certain bills, being Nos. H. R. 3291 and H. R. 3973, said bills being, in substance 
and effect, to compel all vinegar manufacturers, who distill low wines, either 
to pay the regular distiller’s tax or buy their high wines from the distillers, or 
cease the manufacture of vin either event the increase in price to the 
consumer and the flooding of market with cheap acid vinegar, as was the 
state of affairs previous to the present law: Therefore, 

ved by the General Assembly, That the passage of such a law as is pro- 

would work great hardship to the consumer and the manu- 

urer of vinegars in the State of Iowa, and destroy, toa large extent, the present 

home market for corn, now furnished by the numerous manufacturers of vinegars 
in the State of Iowa. 

Resolved, That our Senators be instructed and our Representatives requested 
to work and vote against said bills. 

Resolved, That the of state is hereby instructed to promptly forward 
to each of our Senators and Representatives in Congress a properly attested copy 
of this resolution. 

Approved March 13, 1836. 

I, Frank D. Jackson, secretary of state of the State of Iowa, hereby certify that 
a ing joint resolution and memorial is a true and correct copy ofthe origi- 
on fle 


in my office. 
In witness whereof I hereunto set my hand and affix the seal of the State. 
D. 1886, of the Inde- 


Done at the capitol at Des Moines this 18th day of March, 
dence of the United States the one hundred and tenth and of the State of 
owa the fortieth. 
[SEAL] FRANK D. JACKSON, 
Secretary of Slate. 


Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, presented a petition of the Pleasant Plain 
monthly meeting of Friends of Iowa, praying for the passage-of the 
bill (S. 355) for the creation of a tribunal for international arbitration; 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I praata the proceedings of Local As- 
sembly 3623 of the Knights of Labor`of Stuart, Iowa, approving of the 
bill passed by Congress granting relief to the settlers on the Des Moines 
River lands and praying for the passage of the bill over the veto of the 
President. The proceedings of the local assembly come addressed to me 
officially, but evidently intended for the consideration of the Senate. 
I ask that they be received and laid upon the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That order will be made. 

Mr. SAWYER presented a petition of citizens and ladies of Augusta, 
Wis., bn | for the adoption of a sixteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, prohibiting the disfranchisement of any 
citizen on account of sex; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Racine, Wis., 
praying for the construction by the Government of the Hennepin Canal; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also page resolutions adopted by Typographical Union No. 
211, of Oshkosh, Wis., remonstrating against the passage of Senate bill 
191 on international copyright, and favoring the passage of Senate bill 
1178 = the same subject; which were referred to the Committee on 


Mr. COKE. I present the petition of Mrs. Rachel A. Gould, of Dallas, 
Tex., the widow of William P. Gould, late a private in Company H, 
Third Wisconsin Volunteers, who died of disease contracted during the 
war, leaving two minor children. She prays that a pension be granted 
her for the children. I move that the petition, with the accompanying 
papers, be referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. I present a petition of the corporate authorities of the 
city of Memphis, Tenn., of the Cotton Exchange of the same city, and 
the Merchants’ Exchange of the same city, praying for appropriations 
necessary to the protection of the harbor of that city. Imove that the 
petition be referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr, HARRIS presented a petition of 15 clergymen, 7 physicians, 4 
lawyers, 19 teachers, 51 business men, and 14 oflicers of temperance and 
other societies, of Franklin and Coffee Counties, Tennessee, praying for 
the enactment of a law requiring scientific temperance instruction in 
oe under Federal jurisdiction; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. i 

Mr. COCKRELL presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Hunts- 
ville, Randolph County, Illinois, and a petition of Knights of Labor of 
Lamar, Barton County, Missouri, praying that liberal appropriations be 
made for works of internal improvement, and especially the construc- 
tion of the Hennepin Canal; which were referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Ipresent two petitions from Knights of Labor of 
Mooresville, Livingston County, in the State of Missouri, praying for 
the construction by the Government of the Hennepin Canal, one of 
which was sent to my colleague [Mr. Vest], who is detained from the 
Senate by illness, and the other was sent to myself. I move that they 
be referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I also present a similar petition from District As- 
sembly No. 107 of the Knights of Labor of Kansas City, Mo., which 
was sent to my colleague [Mr. Vest] and in whose name I present it 
to the Senate. I move that the petition be referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I present the petition of William D. Bush, a lead- 
ing citizen of Saline County, in the State of Nebraska, praying for the 
establishment of a branch mint at Kansas City, Mo., and for the free 
coinage of gold and silver. I move that the petition be referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ask their careful consideration of it. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES presented petitions of Knights of Labor of Boston and 
Lowell, in the State of Massachusetts, praying that liberal appropria- 
tions be made for works of internal improvement, and especially the 
construction of the Hennepin Canal; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 

Mr. LOGAN presented petitions of Knights of Labor of Port Byron, 
Chicago, Cable, Belleville, and Peoria, in the State of Dlinois, and a 
petition of Knights of Labor of Knox County, Illinois, praying that 
liberal appropriations be made for works of internal improvement, and 
especially the construction of the Hennepin Canal; which were referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of citizens residing in different parts of 
the United States, praying that scientific temperance instruction may be 
introduced into the schools of the District of Columbia; which was 
aca 3o lie on beg table. F 

e presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Peoria, Ill., pray- 
ing for the prohibition of Chinese immigration into the United States; 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented the petition of Sophia C. Gray, of Lenox, Iowa, 
praying for the extension of the time for filing bounty claims; which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Lancaster (Pa.) Association of 
ex-Union Prisoners of War, praying for the of Senate bill 779 
granting pensions to ex-prisoners of war; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

Healso presented a petition of Pleasant D. Powers, of Weakley County, 
Tennessee, praying for the correction of his military record; which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Peoria, III., pray- 
ing for the restoration of the rate of that prevailed in the District 
of Columbia prior to March, 1877; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of ex-Union soldiers of Windsor, III., 
praying for the passage of a bill to equalize bounties; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Peoria, Ill., pray- 
ing legislation to enforce the eight-hour law; which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of Pomona Grange, of Coles County, Mli- 
nois, praying that the office of Commissioner of Agriculture be madea 
Cabinet office; which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 


Forestry. 
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He also presented a petition of 5 clergymen, 10 physicians, 2 lawyers, 
8 teachers, and 45 business men, of La Salle and Grundy Counties, in 
the State of Illinois, praying for the enactment of a law requiring scien- 
tific temperance instruction in schools under Federal jurisdiction; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FRYE, presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Auburn, Me., 
praying that liberal appropriations be made for works of internal im- 
provement, and especially the construction of the Hennepin Canal; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Augusta, Me., 
praying for the restoration of wages at the Government Printing Office 
to a certain former rate; which was referred to the Committee on Print- 


fle also presented a petition of the monthly meeting of Friends of 
Windham, Me., praying for the passage of Senate bill No. 355 to provide 
for the creation of a tribunal for international arbitration, &c.; which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. HARRISON presented petitions of Knights of Labor of Elkhart 
and Peru, in the State of Indiana, praying that liberal appropriations 
be made for works of internal improvement, and especially the con- 
struction of the Hennepin Canal; which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of Montie B. Gwin and 80 other citi- 
zens of Caldwell, Ada County, Idaho Territory, remonstrating against 
the proposed annexation of a certain part of that Territory to Wash- 
ington Territory; which was referred to the Committee on Terri- 


tories, 

Mr. MORRILL. I present the memorial of White River (Vermont) 
Pomona Grange, remonstrating against the increase of the rate of post- 
age on fourth-class mail matter, favoring the bill creating a d 
ment of agriculture and labor, whose secretary shall hold a seat in the 
President’s Cabinet, and against any bill placing corn, oats, potatoes, 
and hay on the free-list. I hardly know to what committee the me- 
morial should be referred. It.seems to relate to Education and Labor, 
to the Post-Office, and to the Finance Committees. I will move to refer 
it to the first-named committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The memorial will be referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, if there be no objection. 

Mr. CAMERON presented the petition of Mrs. Mary Von Kusserow, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., widow of the late Col. Charles Von Kusserow, of 
the United States volunteers, praying foran increase of pension; which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Coal Bluff, Pa., 
praying for the construction of works of internal improvement of na- 
tional importance, and especially for the construction by the Govern- 
ment of the Hennepin Canal; which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Ile also presented a resolution adopted by the lithograph printers of 
Philadelphia, Pa., favoring the passage of the bill restoring the wages 
of employés in the Government Printing Office toa certain former rate; 
which was referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. MANDERSON presented a petition of the Knights of Labor of 
Hastings, Nebr., praying for the construction by the Government of the 
Hennepin Canal which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon, presented a petition of Knights of Labor 
of Salem, Oreg., praying for the construction of the Hennepin Canal and 
other works of national importance; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. MILLER. I present a petition signed by 500 mercantile firms 
of the city of New York, principally belonging to the Produce Exchange, 
en in the shipment of grain and flour, praying for the of 
abillauthorizing the construction of a bridge across Staten Island Sound 
known as Arthur Kill. As the bill has been reported favorably, I ask 
that the petition lie on the table, and I hope to be able to call up that 
bill at an early day and have it put on its passage, 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The 8 lie upon the table. 

Mr, MILLER presented petitions of Knights of Labor of Troy and 
Corning, in the State of New York, praying that liberal appropriations 
be made for works of internal improvement, and especially the construc- 
tion of the Hennepin Canal; which were referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. TELLER presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Salada, 
Colo., praying that liberal appropriations be made for works of internal 
improvement, and especially the Hennepin Canal; which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. . 

Mr. BROWN. I present a petition of the bar of the city of Savannah, 
Georgia, in which they set forth the very defective condition of the house 
in which the United States courts are held and in which the post-office 
is located at that place; and they pray for the passage of the bill that 
has already passed the House of Representatives appropriating $200,000 
to erect a proper building in the city of Savannah for the accommoda- 
tion of the United States courts, the post-office, the revenue department, 
Kc. I move the reference of the petition to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

The motion was agrced to. 
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Mr. CALL presented a petition of B. Colom, H. W. Reddick, and 
57 other citizens of Point Washington, Fla., praying for the forfeiture 
of the land grant made in 1856 to the State of Florida for the construc- 
n ot railroads; which was referred to the Committee on Public 

Mr. HALE presented the petition of Thomas Glennon, late a private 
in Company K, Fifth New York Heavy Artillery, praying to be allowed 
a pension; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PLUMB presented petitions of the Knights of Labor of Topeka 
and Arkansas City, in the Btate of Kansas, praying for the construction 
by the Government of the Hennepin Canal; which were referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Abilene, Kans., 
praying for the unlimited coinage of silver; which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 4 

Mr. CONGER presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Lapeer, 
Mich., praying for the construction by the Government of the Henne- 
pin Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of 25 cl en, 9 physicians, 18 law- 
yers, 35 teachers, 80 business men, and 45 officers of temperance and 
other societies, of Allegan, Kent, and Ottawa Counties, Michigan, pray- 
ing for the enactment of a law requiring scientific temperance instruc- 
tion in schools under Federal jurisdiction; which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1868) providing for an ex- 
tension of the Executive Mansion, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. CAMDEN, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 838) granting an increase of pension to General Ben- 
jamin F. Kelly, reported it without amendment, and submitted a re- 
port thereon. 

Mr. LOGAN, from the Committee on Mili Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 975) for the relief of Mathilda Victor, reported it 
with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its Clerk, 
announced that the House had passed the following bills; in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 33) for the relief of Alexander K. Shepard; 

A bill (H. R. 898) for the relief of the estate of Joel C. Frazier, de- 
ceased ; 


H. R. 1905) for the relief of Theodore W. Tallmadge; 
H. R. 2066) for the relief of Alfred McMurtrie; 

H. R. 2935) for the relief of James Price; 

H. R. 2995) for the relief of Francis H. Shaw; 

bill (H. R. 4836) for the relief of Thomas McBride; and 
A bill (H. R. 4839) for the relief of E. P. McNeal. 

The message also announced that the House further insisted upon its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 2, 6, and 7 to 
the bill (H. R. 5893) to provide for certain of the most urgent deficien- 
cies in the vas PEE for the service of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1886, and for other purposes; asked a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. BURNES, Mr. RANDALL, and Mr. McComas man- 
agers at the conference on its part. f 

The message further announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills: 

A bill (S. 32) for the relief of Mrs. Lizzie D. Clarke, of New Orleans; 

A bill (S. 877) for the relief of Robert H. Anderson, of the State of 


rgia; and 

A bill (S. 353) for the relief of J. D. Morrison, surviving partner of 
C. M. & J. D. Morrison. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the bill (S. 
416) for the relief of J. M. Lobban, with an amendment, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further requested the Senate to furnish the House with 
an engrossed copy of the bill (S. 831) for the relief of George A. Storrs, 
of the State of Texas, the orignal having been mislaid in the House. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Them also announced that the Speaker of the House had signed 
the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed by the 
President pro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. 1008) for the relief of Victor Beanboucher; 

A bill (H. R. 1319) to increase the pension of Robert D. Fort; 

A bill (H. R. 1625) for the relief of Frances McNeil Potter; 

A bill (H. R. 2021) granting a pension to Margaret A. Blake; 

A bill (H. R. 4420) to authorize the publication of a new edition of 
the Postal Laws and Regulations; and 

A bill (H. R. 4982) to enable the Public Printer to continue in effect 
the provisions of the joint resolution authorizing the Public Printer to 
remove certain material from the Government Printing Office, ap- 
proved February 6, 1883. 
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URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. ALLISON. I ane the Chair to Jay before the Senate the urgent 


Lade PRESIDENT pro 

TheP. pro 9 laid before the Senate the action of the 
House of tatives on the bill (H. R. 5893) to provide for cer- 
tain of the most urgent deficiencies in the a for the service 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1886, and for 


o Mr ALLIS 

Mr. N. I move that the Senate still farther insist upon its 
amendments numbered 2,6, and 7, and agree to the conference asked 
for by the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, the President pro tempore was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Mr. ALLISON, Mr. 
HALE, and Mr. CocKRELL were appointed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Mr. BLAIR introduced a bill (S. 1927) faut a pension to Ann 
Elizabeth Davis; which was read twice by its title, and, with the ac- 
compan papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1928) granting a pension to Philander 
C. White; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

LOGAN introduced a bill (S. 1929) for the relief of John C. Phil- 
lips; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying pa- 
pers, referred to the Committee on 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1930) ting a pension to John Duffy; 

with the accompanying papers, 


which was read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1931) for the relief of M. Emma Haver- 
stick; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 

referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mien also introduced a bill (S. 1932) granting a pension to Mrs, M. Au- 
gusta Barnes; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 

panying Papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

S also introduced a bill (S. 1933) granting a pension to Edward 
Hall; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

o also introduced a bill (S. 1934) granting a pension to Joseph E. 
Hobson; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompany- 
ing pape pers, referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

MANDERSON introduced a bill (S. 1935) so onain and di- 
recting the Secretary of War to enlarge, repair, and complete certain 
military uarters and barracks in Wyoming Territory and in the State 
of Nebraska; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. rsh to set apart section 
36, township 111, „range 62, Dakota Territory, for educational purposes; 
8 was read twi its title, and referred to the Committes on Pub- 

ic ds. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon, introduced a bill (S. 1937) authorizing 
the city of Salem to construct a bridge across the Willamette River, in 
the State of Oregon; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1938) for the relief of Herman Baum- 
hager; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
paper, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. DAWES. For the purpose of having it in the Senate print, I 
introduce a bill which has already been communicated to the Senate in 

a special message from the President. 

The bill (S. 1939) to authorize the expenditure of certain Indian 
moneys covered into the Treasury was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. DOLPH introduced a bill (S. 1940) to amend section 5192 of the 
Revised Statutes; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1941) to enable the Northwest Trading 
Company, a private corporation organized under the general laws of 
Oregon, to purchase certain lands in the Territory of Alaska; which 
was read twice’ by its title, and referred tothe Committee on Territories. 

Mr. ALLISON introduced a bill (S. 1942) for the relief of Hiatt & 
Co.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1943) granting a pension to Caroline C. 
McNair; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
papers, refe to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. COCK L introduced a bill (S. 1944) for the relief of Edward 
S. Armstrong; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. COCKRELL. At the instance of the Merchants’ Exchange of 
the city of Saint Louis I introduce a bill. 

The bill (S. 1945) authorizing the construction of a bridge over the 
Mississippi River at Saint Louis, Mo., was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce 

Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (8. 1916) granting a pension to 
Frances C. Ferguson; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


Mr. INGALLS introduced a bill (S. 1947) to regulate the 


ent 
of annuities to the Sac and Fox Indians of the Mississippi; w was 
— — by its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Af- 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
On motion of Mr. BLAIR, it was— 
Ordered, That the papers in the case of Mary C. Ringgold be taken from the 
files and referred tothe Committee on 8 


EXECUTIVE SESSIONS WITH OPEN DOORS. 
Mr, LOGAN submitted the ees resolution; which was read: 


Resolved by the Senate se, Seg Slates, That the eee of the Senate com- 
monly See as executive hini pandapa so far as 88 nominations, cone: 
mations, or rejections, shall hereafter be held with o doors, and that a public 
record of the same shall be kept the same as in legislative sessions. 

Mr. LOGAN. I ask that the resolution lie upon m the table, with a 
view of calling it up some morning on a future day and submitting a 
few remarks in reference to it, I do not wish to have it referred toa 
committee at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The resolution will lie on the table, 
if there be no objection. 


REMOVAL OF FOURTH-C..ASS POSTMASTERS, 


Mr. INGALLS. On the 4th day of March instant I offered a reso- 
lution, which was agreed to by the Senate unanimously, calling on the 
Postmaster-General for information as to the number of fourth-class 
postmasters removed since the 4th day of March, 1883. Eighteen days 
have elapsed, and as the resolution called for nothing but the numbers 
of the removals, not as for names or dates, it required merely a 
computation from the official registers of the Department, which it ap- 
pears to me might have been done within two or three days at the ut- 
most. I have no desire to assume that there has been any disinclina- 
tion on the part of that officer to comply with the request ol the Senate, 
but the inſormation sought ſor was necessary in some remarks that 1 
hoped to submit on the resolutions from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and I know of no reason why the delay should have occurred. 
A ene ask for the adoption of the resolution that I send to the 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas asks for 
the adoption of a resolution, which will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the 


postmasters and Territo- 
ries since March 4, 1885, and if said resolution has been received, why it has not 
been answered, and when u response may be expected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

Mr. COCKRELL, Let it be printed and lie over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will lie over under 
the rules and be printed. 

Several Senators. Regular order. 


EFFICIENCY OF THE ARMY. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there are no further concurrent 
or other resolutions’? the morning business is closed, and the Chair, 
under the order of the Senate, lays before the Senate the bill (8. 777) to 
increase the efficiency of the Army of the United States as the unfin- 
ished business of the morning hour. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration 
i the bill (S. 777) to increase the efficiency of the Army of the United 

tates. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The pending question is on an amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. LoGan], which will 


be read: 
The SECRETARY. At the end of section 1 add: 
ore 5 ere 2 by —— President couris provided for in 
and graded e guidance summary courts 
this section in awarding punishment to offenders convicted halen vee ota. 
Mr. LOGAN. Before that amendment is acted on, I desire to roe 


back to line 6 in section 1 of the bill. The Secretary of War su ts 
that as the provision is left in the bill the use of the word ‘‘line’”’ 
would exclude the Engineer and Ordnance Corps, and he asks me to 
have it amended so as to include the two, After the word line,“ in 
line 6, I move to insert the words engineers, or ordnance;’’ so as to 
read: 

May be oust before a summary court, which shall consist of a commis- 
sioned officer of the line, engincers, or ordnance, second in rank, &. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was d to. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator from Illinois permit me to present at 
this time the amendment of which I gave notice? 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. I now rise for the purpose of moving the amendment 
of which I gave notice on Thursday last, and that is to strike out section 
2 of the bill. That section reads as follows: 


Src. 2. That the number of enlisted men in the Army, including an engineer 
battalion of five hundred and twenty men, hospital stewards, and one thousand 
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Indian scouts, be,and hereby is, established as aforce not to exceed thirty thou- 
sand men. 


My object, of course, in moving this amendment is to preven’ 8 
believe is not necessary, VVV 
I am strongly of the belief that 5 
men, that number being what is now provided for by existing law, is 
ample for all emergencies that may fall upon the Army of the United 
States. 


Since 1874 this has been the limitation, and no investigation of mine, 
no examination into the subject, shows that the Army to-day is less 
efficient than it was twelve years ago. Army to-day, if all the re- 
77270 T duty it is to report 

Arap o-ring condition, man for man, than it was in 1874, 

e limitation of twenty-five thousand men was fixed. are 

desertions, there is less drunkenness, the morale of the Army is 

pane . Bure never were a brighter and abler set of men 

since the days of the war than now make up the officers of the Army 
of the United States. 

For twelve years the Army of the United States with its present num- 
bers has served all the purposes for which we maintain an army. It 
has conducted most important Indian warfare and always 3 
It has maintained a and protection upon our immense frontier 
line, and the raids and inroads of the Indians have from year to year 
grown less. I undertake to say that to-day there is largely less for our 
Army to do than there was in 1874 when this limitation of twenty-five 
thousand men was fixed, as it has remained ever since. 

Since the debate opened upon this bill on last I have been 
looking over the different the somewhat extensive literature 
that lies about all FTT for the re- 
ee ee eee . 

my investigation leads me to have no doubt that there was then 
5 of twenty-five thousand men to do than there is to- 

Ta 1873-74 both Houses of Congress investigated this whole subject 
most carefully and I think very thoroughly. The testimony of the 
great officers in the Army was taken upon the whole question of re- 
organization, upon the numbers of enlisted men and officers, of the 
duties to be performed, and of the necessities of the service. I find 
that General Sherman, in testifying before the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the House of Representatives, as found in their report made 
in 1874, in answer to certain questions put to him by General HAWLEY, 
Se Se E Se Se eS ete eS ea ee 
speaking of a certain regiment of cavalry, said 

ent is, therefore, strung from the Pacific Ra: in the 
hood hood of Cheyenne, north nasa sheds aus 5 ee 
ight hundred frontier. They are inthe presence of 
probably three thousand of the most VTV 


Ar. OAT, of Connecticut. Three thousand 

General SHERMAN. Yes. Sitting Bull, Bull Bear, 
lows can have three thousand Sioux for actual war 

I might, if I desired to take up the time of the Senate, follow this 
volume through, and everywhere in the testimony of General Sherman 
and General Sheridan and other leading officers of the Army is the dis- 
closure of the situation at that time calling for the need of an efficient 
military force on our western frontier. 

I find also in Senate documents in the Forty-fifth Congress, third ses- 
sion, that in the Senate of the United States General Burnside, then a 
Senator from Rhode Island, ‘‘from the Joint Committee on the Reor- 
ganization of the Army, submitted the report which I hold in my hand 
1 accompany bill §. 1491,” which provides for a most elaborate re- 

ion of the Army in line and staff, in enlisted men and officers; 
an I find that in accordance with the request of the committee differ- 
ent officers of the Army made an estimate of how the different parts of 


men? 
Cloud, and these fel- 
occasion arises, 


the Army, the different services, cavalry, infantry, artillery, &c., should. 


be distributed upon a basis of twenty-five thousand enlisted men. Gen- 
eral Sherman makes an as do General McDowell, General 
Townsend, and other well-known officers of the Army, showing that as 
the committees proceeded in this investigation the basis of twenty-five 
thousand men, that which we now maintain, more and more made a 
lodgment in the minds of the committee as a suitable number. The 
upshot of all that legislation was that in the Congress succeeding the 
law was established which has been maintained unbroken ever since, 
that the limitation of the enlisted men in the Army of the United States 
should be twenty-five thousand. There it has remained from that day 
to this. 

For some years afterward the reports of the Secretary of War and 
sometimes of the General of the Army contained in them recommenda- 
tions that the number should be increased to thirty thousand, butafter 
a while, Congress in no way changing the limitation of twenty-five 
thousand, these requests were withdrawn, the increase was abandoned, 
and for the last several years I do not find it in any report either of the 
Secretary of War or of the General of the Army or of any leading ofi- 
cer of that branch of the service. I do not find that the Secretary of 
War desires it now; I do not find that the General of the Army desires 
it now, from the reports that they have submitted. And certainly if 
in the wisdom of Congress upon a full een nearly thirteen 


years ago twenty-five thousand men were found to be sufficient for all 
— of our Army twenty-five thousand men or less than that 
be ample to-day. 

8 the purposes for which an army may prop- 
2 be employed, that the needs which may arise from day to day, 
and e eee eee e are much less than they were 

3 ago. Why, Mr. President, during that time 
since 1873 74 most t Indian wars have been carried on, have 
been fought and Ec hon 5 successfully by the Army of the 
United States with the numbers of men that Congress had given in 
187374 —-most im t Indian wars. I have here a pamphlet which 
gives a list of the different Indian wars which the Army has put down 
since 1873—the Cheyenne war, the Sioux war, the Nez Percé, the 
Shoshone and Bannock, Mescalero Apache, and later the outbreaks 
in Texas and New Mexico and Arizona. 

During these years with the men that we have furnished to the 
United States Army, the notable campaigns, ifone may call them such, 
of General General Crook, General Terry, General Miles, and 
General Gibbon have all been undertaken and carried out successfully, 
eared eee eee ORE NOD Ser eee grown less and less 
and the fighting power of the Indian has become smaller each year. 
Suchastatementas General Sherman made before the committee in 1874 
could not be made now by any officer of the Army. It would bea lit- 
eral impossibility to get three thousand fighting Indians together any- 
where or everywhere. I doubt from what I can find in reading these 
reports whether within the last three years there have been one hundred 
and fifty fighting Indians on the war-path together atany one place. I 
do not say that I am absolutely correct in this, but I am very nearly 
correct. I know that they are much less from year to year as time 


on. 

These wars to which I have alluded have all been successful, and the In- 
dians have been put down, Sitting Bull and Bull Bear have been taken; 
Chief Joseph, I pees of the greatest of fighting Indians of modern 
times, has been overcome, and to-day the word comes that the last and 
most formidable of the Apache band, Geronimo, has surrendered vol- 
untarily; and yet the bill that under these conditions we shall 
increase the Army five thousand men. I do not know whatis going to 
be done with the men if they are added to the present force. And all 
the documents and all the reports show that, asstated by General Drum 
in his communication to the War Department of February 27, 1882, 
the average proportion of troops west of the Mississippi for the past ten 
years is 73.76 per cent. of the entire Army. 

We may as well assume, unless some new service is disclosed in this 
debate for the additional five thousand men, thatit is the Indian front- 
ier and the security of the people upon that frontier and the treatment 
of the Indian in the great West that will occupy and absorb the Army 
for the future as it has in the past. 

I do not believe that the Indian is as formidable to-day as he has been. 
Ibelieve that under this vou may call it the pounding process 
that has been going on from 8 year, under the repeated defeats, 
under the of the Indian of his old hunting-grounds and 
land, his spirit so far as fighting is concerned being broken, to-day the 

to the frontier is less than it was twelve years ago when we fixed 
the limit tof the Army. The present Secretary of the Interior in his last 
report says on this subject: 
Seema age har yh yn ra source sions er tothe or security of this 
mee lang 3 y 


great Republic, werful communi- 
Daag and those upon A —.— are SDAA in the gf Bac our military 


"And yet the bill before us provides not as would logically follow from 
this condition that the Army may be reduced and the expense of it cut 
rately but that an addition of five thousand men shall be made to its 
orce. 

It has also been found—and I take it nobody knows it better than the 
Senator in of this bill [Mr. LoGan] or the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. DAWES] who has dealt so long and intelligently with 
the Indian question—that other methods besides force, besides the inter- 
vention of the Army, have tended to make the Indian less d us 
and have reduced the need of a great military establishment to protect 
the frontier from his ravage. 

In the last report of the Lieutenant-General of the Army, General 
Sheridan, in treating of the divisions occupied by the ye and the 
service performed, says: 

Following the Oklahoma invasion came the Cheyenne and Arapaho disturb- 
ance, which threatened for a time all the horrors of an Indian war. For the 
true cause of this trouble and the 5 of its settlement I refer to my re- 
port to the President made in July 


Which is found in this document. He says further: 


g very seri 
5 — destructive of life and property on the borders of Kansas, Colorado, — 
'exas. 


So that not only military force, not only military operations, not only 
Indian wars successfully pursued have reduced the Indian and made 
him less dangerous, but kara methods, more quiet processes have 
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been adopted in the last twelve years resulting in the same end; and 
yet we are asked to increase the Army five thousand men! 

Mr. President, I fail in any examination that I have made of this sub- 
ject to see the need of this increase. It will be attended with a large 

_ additional expense; and while I do not complain of the extravagance 
of the Army and I think it should be properly maintained and encour- 
aged, yet I think it well to call the attention of the Senate to the ap- 
propriations that we are making annually with the present establish- 
ment, because this should not be put aside either in considering the 
general proposition found in the section which I move to strike out, or 
other amendments that may be offered for increasing the officers and 
the general expense of the Army. 

In the last regular appropriation bills for the Army we appropriated 
$24,014,402; in the legislative appropriation bill, for the clerical force 
which is needed to keep the accounts and the business of the Army, and 
which must be increased somewhat whenever you increase the Army, 
we appropriated additionally $2,071,295; and in the sundry civil ap- 
propriation biil for the other general pu of the Army $4,475,771, 
an aggregate of thirty million five hundred and odd thousand dollars. 
So, as every member of the Appropriations Committee knows who deals 
with this subject, it has become settled that by and large it costs about 
a thousand dollars to maintain one man in the Army fora year. Of 
course I do not mean his pay; I do not mean his allowances; but I 
mean that, takeit all in all, as you increase or decrease the number of 
men, the increase of expenditure or the decrease of expenditure will 
be found to be at about the rate of $1,000 a man. I have no doubt 
that if to-day the Army is increased as this bill „ with the 


other circumstances attendant, will be called upon to appro- 
priate something like $5,000,000 yearly in addition to what we are ap- 
propriating now. 


Mr. President, I do not believe in a niggardly policy as to any of the 
Departments of the Government. I believe in a generous policy; but 
I do not think that in the present condition of the Treasury, in the pres- 
ent condition of the country, $5,000,000, or $4,000,000, or $3,000,000, 
whatever it may be admitted by the friends of this measure would be 
the additional cost, would be well investedin an increase of the Army. 

I have tried to show how the main work for which an army is main- 
tained has lessened from year to year, justifying a decrease rather than 
an increase, and I have yet to see outside of that where any need arises 
for an additional force. There is inly no menace from abroad— 
never less than now—and the tremendous experiences that the country 
went through twenty-five years ago and in the years succeeding that 
time show how easy it is for the American people to improvise an army 
on an emergency. It would be no boast for us to say that in any crit- 
ical danger calling for an increase of the American Army the ‘‘stamp 
of a foot’? would be responded to by every increase demanded; and 
unless there is something ent and needed from year to year, 
then the increase provided for in this biil has no ground to stand upon. 

The Army in that regard is not like the Navy. You can not build a 
navy in one or two years or in five, perhaps not in ten. It takes fore- 
thought, deliberation, long plans; and the experience of all nations and 
of our own is that if you are going to increase the Navy, even if you do 
it in a moderate way, you find it impossible to do it in a hurry; itisa 
long job that must be undertaken. That is not the case with the Army. 

Therefore, Mr. President, not claiming any extensive knowledge upon 
this branch of our service, never having served upon any of the military 
committees, but only interested upon the subject from an outside view 
as a Senator, and from the investigations I have made of the subject, I 
have felt constrained to oppose this provision and to move that this sec- 
tion be struck out. 

Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, my observation leads me to a differ- 
ent conclusion from that of the Senator from Maine. Since 1874 un- 
questionably the population in this country has increased as much as 


twelve million, and that population is constantly crowding upon all of 


our Indian reservations. We are daily diminishing the resources of the 
Indians from hunting, and Indians had much rather fight than starve 
or labor; and therefore to me it seems probable that collisions with the 
Indians will rather increase than diminish. 

The Senator from Maine seems to think it remarkable that we have 
succeeded in putting down a dozen Indian wars in the last twelve or 
thirteen years. Why, to be sure, in the process of time we have put 
them down, and in almost every instance where they have occurred the 
Department having charge of the military forces has had to gather them 
from distant places, fifty men at a time, from long distances; and there- 
fore it has occurred that a long delay and much loss of life and expense 
have been suffered in consequence of our having at these posts in the 
West too small a number of men. If we had hada sufficient number 
of military in the West near the Indians these Indian wars might not 
have oceurred. I do not believe they would have occurred if we had 
a respectable force anywhere near the reservations. 

Then, again, take it on our Atlantic coast. We have not a sufficient 
force in any of our principal cities within our fortifications. If a foreign 
force of one hundred men were to land anywhere on our Atlantic shore, 
we have not a force com t to march out at once and meet an enemy 
of that kind. I do not say but that we could very soon raise a sufti- 
cient number of volunteers, but at the present time there is not a force 


at any of the posts on the Atlantic coast that could resist instanter an 
invasion of one hundred men. Therefore I have thought that it was 
no more than reasonable that there should be some increase of the Army, 
and that it would be sound economy to give it some increase. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I was somewhat surprised, I must con- 
fess, at one statement made by the Senator from Maine. I see he has 
been examining this question very carefully, and of course his opinions 
are entitled to consideration. But I desire to draw his attention es- 
pecially to one point. He read rather extensively from the evidence of 
General Sheridan, General Sherman, and others who appeared before 
military committees at a time when the committees were arranging this 
organization of the Army. Did he find anywhere in that testimony that 
General Sherman or General Sheridan, or any of the leading officers of 
the Army, said twenty-five thousand troops were all that were n 
for the Army of the United States? Does he not know that that evi- 
dence was based upon the proposition that the committee proposed to 
reduce the Army to twenty-five thousand, and they were inquired of as 
to how the twenty-five thousand could be disposed of between the dif- 
ferent arms of the service? 

Mr. HALE. That is precisely what I stated, that they were re- 
quested to make their estimates upon that basis, and that as the result 
the limit was fixed at twenty-five thousand. I did not state what the 
generals said the total should be. 

Mr. LOGAN. Now, I will venture the assertion that you can not 
find in any report or in the evidence of any officer in the Army of the 
United States of America since the war the statement that twenty-five 
thousand of an army was sufficient for the United States. I will venture 
that assertion, and I will go further: If the Senator will get a letter 
from General Sheridan, General Schofield, General Terry, or any other 
prominent officer in the Army, saying that twenty-five thousand men 
are competent for the Army of this Government, I will withdraw that 
proposition from the bill. I know they do not entertain those views. 

I am not going to take up time in reading reports; I am not going to 
take up time in reading letters; but I have a letter in my drawer 
from General Schofield indorsing this bill fully and completely. I will 
not say what conversation I have had with General Sheridan or others, 
but I say to the Senator to-day that if he will find a leading officer of 
the Army who will agree with him in his proposition I will agree to 
strike this section out of the bill. 

Now let me go a little further. The Senator says that the theory of 
increasing the Army to thirty thousand men was abandoned after this 
establishment was arranged under the bill that was agreed be gar in 1874. 
The Senator is entirely mistaken in that statement, and I call his at- 
tention now to the fact. 

Mr. HALE. What is that? 

Mr. LOGAN. The statement of the Senator was that it had- been 
abandoned; that since then no recommendaticn for it had been made. 

: For the last several years. 

Mr. LOGAN. Why? I can state very briefly why. The Mili 
Committee knows this to be the fact. Every bill that I have draughted 
since I have been on that committee, either in the Senate or the House, 
has been for an increase of the Army, and I have always been defeated 
and probably will benow. Timeand ipn I have proposed thirty thou- 
sand as the establishment of the United States, not at this session merely, 
but in all preceding sessions when I have made an estimate or proposed 
a bill for the Army I have proposed thirty thousand. Not only that, 
but the Senator will remember that on the very committee he serves 
on now, the Committee on Appropriations, I was a member of the same 
committee at a time when the proposition came from the House to reduce 
this twenty-five thousand to twenty thousand, which came here some 
two or three times, I ever insisted on thirty thousand being the num- 
ber that should be put in the bill, and proposed it in committee two 
or three times. 

So then it has not been abandoned; and it never has been abandoned 
by any one having anything to do with it. I never abandoned it. The 
reason of the failure of officers of the Army to renew their recommenda- 
tions and the reason why it was not renewed by the Secretary of War 
was because Congress paid no attention to their recommendations. As 
I said before, I have been defeated every time. Of course their recom- 
mendations ceased because there was no use of their making the recom- 
mendations when Congress paid no attention to the recommendations, 
That is the fact about that. 

Mr. HALE. There is no issue between the Senator and me as to 
that. I know the Senator has been in favor of thirty thousand men; I 
know that for years after Congress fixed the limitation at twenty-five 
thousand men the Secretary of War and the General of the Army and 
other officers of the Army asked for thirty thousand and continued to 
do so, as I stated before; but three or four years ago these requests 
ceased 


Mr. LOGAN. That is true. 

Mr.HALE. And in their reports nothing of the kind has been found 
since. Now the Senator says that the reason for that is that Congress 
time and again refused to comply with the request. That may have 
been so to a degree, but also the other consideration must have borne 
upon these officers’ minds that the need for the Army on the frontier 
was growing less and less, and therefore they did not ask it. 
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Mr. LOGAN. Very well; now we will see. I want theSenator to 
understand that this proposition to increase the Army is not for any 
present needs; it is not because there is an Indian war; it is not because 
there is danger from Indians or danger from anywhere; it is not because 
I apprehend any danger from any source that I p this in the 
bill before the Military Committee, and that the Military Committee 
agreed to it, but it is that the Government of the United States may at 
least have an army that will have some respectability, when it is called 
the Army of the United States, both at home and abroad. 

Now, what is its condition? I know it is perfectly natural for the 
Navy of the United States to desire a reduction of the Army, so that 
they may have larger appropriations for the Navy. But there ought 
not to be this strife between the Army and the Navy. I will say to 
the Senator who well represents the Naval Committee that there ought 
not to exist in the Senate or elsewhere a strife between the Army and 
the Navy with reference to the efficiency of either. They both ought 
to be efficient and both ought to be provided for, and both be an honor 
and a credit to the American people. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator think there is any such strife as that? 
Does the Senator think that really enters into this consideration? 

Mr. LOGAN. Ido not. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator and I have been together on committees 
and important subcommittees touching naval appropriations and have 
always found together. i 

Mr. LOGAN. And the Senator has always found me voting for them. 

Mr. HALE. I was going to say that the Senator has always been 
found voting for liberal supplies to build up and restore the American 
Navy, and I do not think there is here now on this floor any antago- 
nism between the two; certainly in my mind in opposing this section I 
do not in any way antagonize the Army with the Navy in the slightest 


r. LOGAN. This remark was only called out by the statement of 
the Senator just before he closed when he attempted to display before 
the Senate the appropriations for the Army as being $25,000,000 per 
annum, and therefore the Army ought not to be increased; in other 
words, the Army ought to be reduced; that would be the logic of the 
argument; and in the very same breath almost he insisted that the 
Navy needed appropriations different from the Army. I took it for 
granted that there was some little antagonism from that very remark. 
I do not wish to impute anything to the Senator that he does not de- 
sign; but now let us go a little further. 

I wish to say that so far as I am concerned I have had enough of 
war. I want no more war, either with whites, or with blacks, or with 
Indians, at home or abroad. I will always be found on the side of 
peace; but that is no argument against an organization of the Army. 
That is no reason why we should not have an army; for, sir, since man 
has been known and history has been written wars have occurred. 
Some have occurred that we could not see reason for; yet they 
have occurred; and a great government like this should at least, as I 
said, have an army that would make it look respectable before the 
nations of the earth as well as at home. 

Indian wars have ceased, and Iam of it. I hope we shall never 
have another; but as was well said by the Senator from Vermont, if 
our Army had been larger and more efficient in the West at the time 
of our troubles with the Shoshones and the Sioux and the Apaches and 
the Mescalero Apaches and the other Indians, I think those wars would 
have ceased much sooner between the whites and the Indians. They 
have ceased now, and I hope they will not be renewed. 

But there is one reason that the Senator does not seem perhaps to 
have examined very closely. An army in time of peace is not an army 
to make war upon anybody. An army in time of peace is a mere po- 
lice establishment, for the purpose of being ready at a moment’s warn- 
ing to perform the duties that are required of them by the Government 
against invasion, encroachment upon our rights by Indians, or those 
who may make war upon our people. Now, because we are at peace, 
there is just as much reason existing to-day for an army, not of mag- 
nitude, not of one hundred thousand, but such an army as would be suf- 
ficient at least to meet on our borders any attempt that might be made 
by any other power to invade or assault us in any way whatever, as there 
ever was. Isuppose we are in no danger, as the Senator said; or suppose 
we are in less danger now than ever; grant that to be true, I want to 
know why, then, it is that members of the Naval Committee are introduc- 
ing propositions to make immense guns? Why is it that our Ordnance 
Committee are making reports to have fortifications built all around 
our coast? Why is that? Whence the necessity? We are at peace 
with all the nations of the earth. If there is to be no more war, why 
these great preparations? If we knew there never would be war, ot 
course the preparations would be unnecessary; but want of knowledge’ 
on our partin that direction induces us to do what? Induces us to make 
preparations for what? For our own protection and self. preservation 
as a government, as all other governments do. 

We find standing armies in some of the European nations of five hun- 
dred thousand or even seven hundred thousand men. I shonld hate 
very much to see an army of that kind again in this country. We do 
not need it. But when we find an army of five hundred thousand ready 
to be transported and marched against a government at with all 
the world, as we are to-day, it does seem to me that at Task we ought 


to have a nucleus around which we eould form a great army for our 
own protection and preservation. 

The bill proposes to add to the Army five thousand men. These are 
not officers, they are men to be enlisted as soldiers. It will require that 
many men to make the framework of our Army an armyat all. It is not 
an army to-day, exceptin name. You find a captain and two lieuten- 
ants commanding twenty men. The truth is that in the condition our 
Army is in to-day the officers are almost ashamed to bring their com- 
panies out and exhibit them in the presence of the American people. 
It reduces the efficiency of the Army, the efficiency of the company, of 
the battalion, of the regiment, and of the officers. No officer who is a 
captain of a company, when he is entitled to sixty or one hundred men, 
is going to be proud of a company of twenty men. I have never in my 
life seen one that was. If his company was reduced in battle to the 
number of twenty, he might be proud then of the prowess of those men 
who met with misfortune; but when they are reduced by desertion, or 
when they are reduced because of a refusal on the part of Congress to 
fill up these fragments of companies and regiments, then he is not 
proud. 

Sir, either reduce your officers and the number of your regiments and 
put them together, or make a good company, a good battalion, and a 
good regiment, by filling up the companies and making them what the 
law contemplates they should be. The law provides that there shall be 
so many men in each company, so many men in each regiment, but after 
the regiments are organized and the companies are organized Congress 
Says, Tou shall not recruit above so many; you shall not recruit the 
Army above twenty-five thousand.“ Twenty-two thousand we had it 
for a while in some of the appropriation bills. When Congress says 
that, then, although the law says you shall have so many men ina 
company, Congress says, Les, you can have them in a company en 
paper; you can call it a company, but we do not propose that you shall 
recruit it up beyond so many.” Therefore, you have no company and 
can not have it, because Congress will not appropriate the money to re- 
cruit it. We have cut it down by a provision in an appropriation bill 
and keep it at twenty-five thousand, although we have a framework of 
companies enough in this country to make an Army of forty thousand 
or fifty thousand men, and a good one, too. But you reduce it down 
so that each captain of a company has a little fragment of men, and 
when you call on a company to go out after Indians how many men do 
you get? If it is composed of a company, there may be forty men. 
You have one man detailed for this purpose, another man for that pur- 
pose. They have got to do all their own work; some men are detailed 
for cooks, some detailed for one thing and some for another, some to 
drive teams and ambulances, and when you get your details made and 
you go to marshal your company how many men have you? You will 
see a captain march out with aboutfifteenmen. One of the lieutenants 
says I do not want to go; there is nothing for me to command.“ The 
captain will say to the other, ‘‘Here, you are second lieutenant, and 
this being about a squad, you go on with them,’’ and the other twostay 
at home because they are ashamed to go out in the field with that num- 
ber. Let you call that the Army of the United States, something to 
talk of the people being proud of as their Army! ° 

The Senator speaks of thegallantry of theofficers. Nobody discredits 
the officers. I am as proud of our officers and our soldiers as anybody, 
but I am not willing to put them in a condition where you yourself, 
sir, if you to-day were to go with an officer of any governmenton earth, 
even of little Mexico down below us, the weak republic, and were tosee 
a regiment of theirs by the side of one of ours, would be ashamed of 
our own organization. I have seen, within the last two years, the or- 

ization of the Mexican army on our frontier, with their regiments 
full and their companies full, and our officers were absolutely ashamed 
to muster their own men. y 

Mr. HALE. Would not the Senator prefer to take his chances in 
battle with five or ten of our regiments, suchas they are, as he describes 
them, rather than take the chances with ten full Mexican regiments? 

Mr. LOGAN. I never commanded any Mexican regiments, and 
never expect to. 

Mr. HALE. You have faced them. 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, I have been on the other side when we were en- 
gaged in that unpleasantness, and I have no desire to make comparisons 
of that kind. I would rather command American troops than any 
troops on earth. But that does not argue that a regiment of one hun- 
dred men will compare in appearance with a regiment of a thousand 
men when you bring them up on dress parade to exhibit them or to 
show what they are made of. 

I have been in different forts in this country when in the evening 
the troops were brought out on dress parade in order that I might see 
the efficiency of our organization. Well, bring out five companies, say 
a battalion. You would have a colonel, a lieutenant-colonel, a major, 
and officers enough to command a brigade, and what would you see? 
I would stand there by the side of the colonel, and I would see a com- 
pany come ont, as the band played, on the double-quick, and at trail 
arms stand up in line and count them, forty men in the first company. 
They bring the largest company first to make the best show. The next 
that comes out has about thirty; the last company that comes on the left 
flank of the regiment would have from ten to fifteen, and the officers 
would stay back in their quarters. Thatis the condition of the Army. 
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companies enough to make fifty thousand men, and here you have 
twenty-five thousand. 

Mr. HALE. Now, let me ask the Senator, who is authority on mil- 
itary matters 
Mr. LOGAN. No; I do not claim to be by any means. 

Mr. HALE. It is conceded by all of us. Is it not admitted that in 
time of peace our Army is to a i degree a skeleton organization? 
That is, nobody expects it to be filled up; nobody expects that the com- 
panies will be full to the limit that the law allows, or that upon parade, 
or that upon show they will display as finely as they would in war 
when the ranks are full. I understand that that is the theory on which 
we maintain our military establishment—that the companies are mea- 
ger undoubtedly; they are not full because not needed, and the only 
question—for they will remain unfilled whether you have thirty thou- 


sand or twenty-five thousand—thirty thousand will not fill up the com- 
panies, thirty thousand will not make them all full ents, will not 
make them so that they will appear as they would if they were full. 


Thirty-five thousand will not do it. The only question is for the real 
needs and duties of the service whether any more men are needed in the 
Army. Ido not agree with the Senator. He thinks they are needed. 
Ido not. I do not think his argument that the regiments and the com- 
panies ought to be filled up is maintainable here now, because he does 
not Og 705 to fill them up. 

Mr. AN. Now I will reply to the Senator and state exactly 
what I think about it. Ido not think five thousand additional men 
will fill up Mie companies to the full requirement of the law, of course 
not; but that addition will make them at least look like companies, and 
it will not only do that, but it will make a better organization, a better 
army. s 

When the Senator talks about the framework of an army in time of 
trouble what does he mean? Does he not know that whenever a war 
exists between this country and any other, or between any countries, no 
matter what they arẹ, the army, unless it is a full organization, becomes 
a reorganization, and that the older officers y go to the rear and 
the younger ones go to the front? Is not that so? Then what does he 
mean by saying that you will keep these and let these men grow old— 
for that is the meaning of it—merely lying around forts, &c., and then 
when 7FFCCCCCFCCFCCCCC lentes poe AET S 


to get a new set. My idea is to fill it up somewhat so that the younger 
officers in the Army will take a pride 5 Instead of 
ill have a pride in their 


resigning and going into other business they 
profession because have to command, 

Now let me call the Senator's attention to one thing. I hear a great 
deal of talk about the fisheries of this country and about ouragreement 
with foreign countries on the subject of the fisheries, and ns 
that trouble may grow outof the subject some of these days; t some 
time Canada may take a notion to raise a row of some kind. I believe 
there is a fort or fortress in the Senator’s State of Maine. 

Mr. HALE. Several. 

Mr. LOGAN. Fort Preble is quite a prominent fort in Maine, is it 
not? i 

Mr. Paua: At 2 . 3 2 

Mr. LOGAN. One o great rs of this country; a one, 
too, in front of a beautiful city. Suppose that some Canadian craft or 
some of the Canadians up there some day should take a notion with 
five or six hundred men to run down to Fort Preble, what would you 
do? 

Mr. HALE. I do not think they would ever get there. 

Mr. LOGAN. How would you stop them? 

Mr. HALE. I think the people would stop them. 

Mr. LOGAN. The le! You rely on the people outside? Here 


ou have at Fort Preble six officers and thirty-nine enlisted men, mak- 


tas aniar epig rape ves opo ragi, parolga 
„an y e gen would rather see 
the Army reduced than increased. I would like to give you a few men 


up there at Fort Preble, 

Mr. HALE. Let me tell the Senator what I think about that. There 
is Fort Preble, an old fortification. It has not much of a garrison. 
The Senator supposes that a few hundred men would start from Canada 
and run down there 150 miles, Now a few hundred men never could 

to Fort Preble, whether we had an army or not. Neither do [ be- 
ieve that the garrisoning of Fort Preble, or any fort on our coast, would 
in any degree depend upon whether you add five thousand to the Army 
now or not. The trouble would not come in that way. The forts would 
not be garrisoned by the Army. 

Mr. LOGAN. Not, the Senator thinks, F 
lick the Canadians before they got to the fort. I agree to that. Then 
OO ag a e AA OENAR e. 

Mr. Not very much. - 

Mr. LOGAN. Then why not wipe itall out? Ifyou wipe out part, 
wipe it all out. If you are going to depend on the people of 


the coun- | the State 


try, depend on them altogether. We have plenty of men who can take 

command all over the country, men of experience, there is no trouble 

about that; and what is the need of any army at all? If you are for 

wiping out the whole Army and relying on the people themselves, that 

is one thing; if you are in favor of keeping an army, that is another 

thing. If you are in favor of keeping an army, keep it at least in decent 
pe. 

There are several matters in connection with this bill that I will not 
discuss except as they come up, for I do not wish to detain the Senate; 
but, so far as this proposition is I insist on the Senator from 
Maine going now—not at this moment, but I mean before this bill 
passes—to the Secretary of War and the General of the Army and ask- 
ing them what they think about it. As I said, if the General will say 
there is no necessity for this, I will strike it out of the bill without any 
further argument or discussion in reference to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 2 o’clock having ar- 
a it is the duty of the Chair to lay before the Senate the unfinished 

usiness. 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well; but before anything further is done I ask 
that the Senate that this bill may continue in the morning hour 
until disposed of. I think we can dispose of it in another morning. 
There is no other point to delay us. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the pending bill during the morning hour to-morrow? The 
Chair hears no objection, and that order will be made. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills from the House of Representatives were severally 
read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on Claims: 
A bill (. R. 33) for the relief of Alexander K. 3 
Frazier, de- 


A bill (H. R. 898) ſor the relief of the estate of Joel C. 
ceased ; 

A bill (H. R. 2066) for the relief of Alfred McMurtrie; 

A bill R. 2935) for the relief of James Price; 

A bill (H. R. 4836) for the relief of Thomas McBride; and 

A bill (H. R. 4839) for the relief of E. P. McNeal. 

The bill (H. R. 2995) for the relief of Francis H. Shaw was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The bill (H. R. 1905) for the relief of Theodore W. Tall > was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

HOUSE PENSION BILLS. 

_A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills; in 
which it e the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill R. 704) granting a pension to Benjamin Dubach; 

A bill (H. R. 1279) granting a pension to Darius M. Seaman; 

A bill (H. R. 1344) granting a pension to William H. H. Gillespie; 

A bill (H. R. 1707 gmn a pension to Elijah P. H : 

A bill (H. R. 1937 increase of pension to A. Schuyler Sutton; 

A bill (H. R. 2179) granting a pension to Henry Barr; 

A bill (H. R. 2623) granting a pension to Sarah O. Drummond; 

A bill (H. R. 2793) granting a pension to Silas James; 

A bill (H. R. 2975) granting a pension to Eliza A. Weeks; 

A bill (H. R. 3308) to increase the pension of Joseph R. Cravens; 

A bill (H. R. 3321) for the relief of Samuel C. Fisher; 

A bill (H. R. 3624) granting a pension to Fred. J. Leese; 

A bill (H. R. 3831) granting a pension to Charles T. Reber; 

A bill (H. R. 4023) granting a pension to Caroline Sturtz, widow of 
Jacob Sturtz, deceased, late of Company G, Twentieth Maryland Vol- 
unteers; 

A bill (H. R. 4346) granting a pension to Elijah W. Putney; 

A bill (H. R. 4395) granting a pension to y in; 

A bill (H. R. 4631) granting a pension to Mary Merrill; 

A bill R. 4977) granting a pension to James N. Hair 

A bill (H. R. 5021) granting a pension to Mrs. A. Jacoby; 

A bill (H. R. 5022) increasing the pension of I J. Ramsdell; 

A bill R. 5061) gran an increase of pension to Samuel Baker; 

A bill R. 5074) to provide increase of ion to James Waters; 

A bill (H. R. 5234) granting a pension to Jesse II. Gaines; 

A bill (H. R. 5306) granting a pension to Roxana V. Rowley; 

‘A bill R. 5307) granting a pension to Lieut. Joseph Prost; 

A bill (H. R. 5332) granting a pension to Elizabeth Crowley; 

A bill (H. R. 5525) granting increase of pension to Robert E. Steph- 
ens; 

A bill K. R. 5692) for the relief of James B. Russell; 

A bill (H. R. 5705) granting a pension to Charles Wyant; 

A bill (H. R. 5706) for the relief of Elizabeth Leffman; and 

A bill R. 5729) granting a pension to Elizabeth Warner. 

The reget. thirty-one pensien bills were severally read twice by 
their titles, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


GEORGE 8. STORRS. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
request of the House of Representatives: 
That the Clerk be directed to request the Senate to furnish the House 


with an en; copy of the bill (S. 831) for the relief of George S. Storrs, of 
TFC 


1886. 
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DR ether I move that the copy requested by the House be fur- 
h 
The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills; in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 81) granting a pension to Margaret B. Harwood; 

A bill (H. R. 1138) to increase the pension of Mary E. Fillebrown; 

A bill 12 R. 5506) granting a pension to Emily Louisa Spicer; and 

A bill (H. R. 5841) granting a pension to Almira Russell Hancock, 
widow of Winfield Scott Hancock, late a major-general in the United 
States Army. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SENATE AND EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolutions reported b 
Mr. EDMUNDS from the Committee on the Judiciary February 18, ex- 
pressing the sense of the Senate on the refusal of the Attorney-General 
to send copies of certain papers. 

Mr. COLQUITT. Mr. President, it was my purpose to discuss the 
subject at some length with respect to the constitutional power of the 
President of the United States to make removals. I shall not do so 
now. It would be superfluous after the very able and exhaustive 
speeches to which we have listened upon that point. If it is possible 
for a question to be settled, it seems to me this one should be regarded 
as settled. From the legislative interpretation in 1789, sustained as 
that interpretation was by such men as Madison and Boudinot and 
Charles Carroll and Gouverneur Morris, sustained as they have been in 
their views by commentators and chancellors and judges and historians 
and by Attorneys-General of the United States, including such men as 
Wirt, Legaré, and Cushing, and followed in practice by fifteen Presi- 
dents of the United States in their administrations, it would seem that 
if it was possible to graft any question upon public sentiment and upon 
the deliberations of a public body, this long continuance in vindicating 
the power of the President of the United States to make removals 
would be sufficient to establish and forever put it at rest. 

Reference has been made to the opinions of three of the ablest men 
who ever adorned the halls of the Senate or of any parliamentary body 
in the world, Mr. Clay, Mr. Webster, and Mr. Calhoun. They have 
been referred to time and again as furnishing the very highest evidence 
for denying theright and the power of this authority, as it is claimed, 
to rest in the President of the United States. i 

For forty years from 1789 this question was regarded as settled; it 
slept for that period. In the celebrated contest between the Senate and 
Andrew Jackson, then President of the United States, Mr. Clay, Mr. 
Calhoun, and Mr. Webster reawakened discussion on thesubject. The 
undertook by their combined efforts to overturn the construction whi 
had been put on the Constitution in the past, and if there could be 
champions of any cause able to bring to it the approval of a listening 
Senate, that cause might have been won when it wasadvocated by three 
such men as these. But grand as were their powers, superhuman almost 


in their gifts and attainments, coming from different sections of this | PY 


country, representing different constituencies, they failed utterly to 
shake the confidence of the people and of the deliberative bodies of 
this country in the correctness of the interpretation which had been 
made in the early days of the Republic. It ought to be a warning to 
the leading men of this day. If such men as Clay and Webster and 
Calhoun yielded to the intrinsic power of truth, though they were cun- 
fronted by men of less ability yet were compelled to yield their adhesion 
to this principle, it would seem to be a warning to the leaders of this 
day that they are making a futile attempt to have another doubt put 
upon this constitutional power. I know of no reason for such a doubt, 
unless it may be the zeal of modern statesmanship by men who imagine 
that they have made discoveries which escaped the blunt sagacity of the 
founders of the Republic. 

During the debate in these Halls some of the remarks which have 
been uttered in this Chamber have been in the way of ridicule and sar- 
casm with respect to the declaration made in a circular of one of the 
heads of Departments referring to offensive partisanship.’ It seems 
that these are words which can be played upon and made jest of, as 
though it was a very extraordinary expression, as though it was a new 
idea of new men in a new administration—the crude conception of un- 
fledged statesmanship. Why, sir, it is not a new idea. It is not anew 
suggestion. In the discussion which occurred here for month after 
month in 1835 it was repeatedly declared upon this floor by men who 
were then assailing General Jackson, as well as by those who were vin- 
dicating and sustaining him, time and again was the suggestion made, 
that it would be good policy on the part of that administration, as well 
as of all administrations, that they should adopt this as a fixed policy, 
that offensive partisanship should be a reason for the removal of offi- 
cers from their places. The reference here made to Mr. Webster re- 
calls it, for I want to read what he said on that identical subject, and 
I do this because I wish to put an end to these taunts. No arguments 
have I yet heard with respect to the principle that is involved in the 
idea, but merely sneers and a contemptuous turn of the nose whenever 
reference has been made to offensive partisanship,” as though that 


int of weakness in this administration and they in- 

tended to assail that. I say it is not a new idea. It has not only been 

and discussed in various ways, but it has been embodied as a 

e and a regulation in the Departments of this Government previous 

to this administration. March 20, 1841, from the ent of State, 

Mr. Webster issued this circular by direction of the President of the 
United States: 

He therefore directs that information be given to all officers and agentsin your 
department of the public service that i ini in popular pia Asters 
whether of State officers or officers of this Government, and for whomsoever or 

Aoshi? it ey, be 88 eres 5 pe eee or 
„ 9 ? 
That would seem as though it had a prospective bearing merely, but 
it was retroactive, for Mr. Webster and the President acted on that cir- 
cular and removed men from office because of their active interference 


Y | in the political affairs of that day. 


I come down to a more recent period with a view to refer to a law 
and a regulation that now stands unrepealed and is the law and the 
regulation of the Departments of this Government, though it does not 
seem to have been or followed. I refer to an order issued 
during the administration of Mr. Hayes. And here let me say, thongh 
it may not be in the lineof the remarks that are pertinent to this ques- 
tion, that, whatever may be said with regard to Mr. Hayes and his ad- 
ministration or the manner by which he was inaugurated President of 
the United States, I do not believe there has been an administration 
since the war that has done more to restore the autonomy of these States 
and the right of self-government thanthe administration of Mr. Hayes. 
I am aware that such a declaration coming from a Southern Democrat 
may damn Mr. Hayes with Republicans and it may damn me with 
Democrats; but I trust, sir, that I shall never be so blinded by preju- 
dice or by party infatuation that I can see nothing in the character or 
the conduct of an adversary but his faults. It was during his admin- 
istration that this order was passed, which was sent to all the Depart- 
ments: 


POSTAL OFFICERS FORBIDDEN TO PARTICIPATE IN POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS, ETC. 
EXECUTIVE Mansion, Washington, June 22, 1877. 
Sin: I desire to call your attention to the following ph in a letter ad- 
dressed by me to the Secretary of the Treasury on the conduct to be observed 
of the General Government in rope 8 elections: 


thro the press, is not denied, provided it does notinterfere with (he discharge 
pal beer a 3 5 o ass for political purposes on officers or sub- 
This rule is applicable to department of the civil service. It should be 


by every officer of General Government that he is expected to 
conform his conduct to its requirements, 
Very respectfully, 


To the PosTMASTER-GENERAL, 


I shall not stop to inquire whether or not it has been observed in the 
administration of the officers that he appointed or that were appointed 
his successor in the administration of this Government, but it es- 
tablishes this fact, that discipline was prescribed against partisan ac- 
tion by office-holders; and it shows that this idea, now held up to con- 
temptin this body, theidea of offensive partisanship being objectionable, 
is not new, but has been established in the previous policy and admin- 
istration of this Government. What I have just read is the law of the 
Executive Departments this day. It will constitute a part of the re- 
vised and republished edition of the Postal Laws and Regulations which 
will be laid on our desks in a few days. It there stands. And yet we 
are told that for this administration to consider the question as to 
whether a man has been an offensive partisan ’’is an infringement of 
the individual rights of the citizen! 

What is an ‘‘oifensive partisan?” I have no doubt that the admin- 
istration has had evidences and letters of what constitutes the offense. 
I intend to give two or three, so that it may be seen by the country 
whether or not this administration, in acting upon the fact that men 
are offensive or not, is transcending the limits of the pro- 
priety of official duty. I have here a letter which will in some meas- 
ure show what is meant by offensive partisanship. It is a letter ad- 
dressed to the honorable the Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, 
D. C., February 11,1885. I shall not give names for reasons that will 
be obyious to gentlemen who hear me; butas to this letter, I vouch for 
its identity. A complaint was made to the Secretary of the Treasury 
that this man had been absent from his office and had not been dili- 
gent in the discharge of its duties, and in respons- to that charge he 
writes to the Secretary of the Treasury: 

I will state that having been appointed to this office by the President without 
my knowledge directly or indirectly nearly three years ago, my first intima- 
tion being a telegram that my name had been sent to the Senate, and learning 
from the parties who had thus caused my nomination to be made without my 
knowledge that it was an appointment looking to political operations in the 
then approaching campaign of 1884, with a view to improving my political use- 
fulness I accepted the office. In ace it I had little thought of secluding 


myself within it, for such a course would have conflicted with the entire pro- 
and friends who had so kindly placed me here, We then had 


gramme of 

a political 5 running from the time of a; intment through to 
the close of 1884, and that 5 absolutely p deit theideaof my stick- 
ing closely down in this office, f 


R. B. HAYES. 
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1882, and took charge in April, and in 
ashington, D. C., and remained there 


I e in Washington as the beat point to ork up our “ programme,” 
and during the two months I remained there I conducted perhaps the most ex- 
tensive personal correspondence ever carried on from that city with persons 
composing the body as well as leaders of the Republican party in their State— 
e ees aaen thetwo months I came into close communication by letter with 

aiam rt So in the State of any local influence 5 writing, 
of heektographs, thousan ds of eters. 


To the. average Republican 2 2 aletter fae Washington has — — force 
than one written from „and I utilized that fact in the good work in which 
I was so warmly enlisted and in relation to which so much was of me. 
Having, as I be done all I could do by correspondence from Washin 
city, I transferred | myself to the State to look after the approaching conventions 
in the respective Co districts and the State convention—for the chief 
her to be done under the long-cherished “ programme” was then at hand. 
Giving close attention to these conventions and but little personal attention to 
my o (for I had a good man at each desk) we soon rounded them up with 
twenty-four votes solid for the person of our choice. 


* * 

Yes, I tl — and d ba tobe fii- 
Ag aeg ger appeared to pe erlecting my ofi- 
gate to Chicago had much to do with keeping our delegation a 
unit, and though the Chi 1 part of our“ programme” was a disastrous failure, 
that failure could not be laid to aa for our delegation stood a unit, as solid as 

a rock wall,” “twenty-four votes for Arthur.“ 

I will state here, that I may not arouse trouble in the watchful and 
jealous soul of the Senator from Vermont, that this letter was not ob- 
tained from the Department, directly or indirectly. 

I read two or three of these letters for this specific purpose—that it 
may be seen what, in the exercise of the authority of removal or sus- 
pension by the President of the United States when he, or the Post- 
master-General, who has been so frequently referred to as using this term 
‘offensive ip,” is meant by ‘‘offensive partisanship,” and to 
show that these gentlemen would be reckless to their duties unless they 
suspended or removed such men from office, as they had the power to 
do. I read from another case. 

This is the report of an inspector in relation to an officer in one of 
he States. 

Post-Orrice DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF POST-OFFICE INSPECTOR, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 29, 1883. 


pbedience to instructions with the case, I visited New Lexington, Perry County, > 
an in ua financial 


Money-order account: 
S828 DERG RRES E — $125 16 
By ah ón Mana May IO ences ap sieek A ˙ . pice casenetuvpioeibe 92 3 


Total shortage. . * 82 OÉ 
enna total shortage on aanas ordii and peaked: 8 SEES as RSEN shown, 
23.91. 
This amount I demanded, and was informed by Mr. ——— that he had not 
one cent i whereby to repay the amount. 


Chief Chief Inspector, Washington, D. C. 


On my arrival at the post-office had Lexington, Ohio, and after making my 
business known to the postmaster. confessed to me that he was 
short in his postal account, and thinking the amount to be about $300, and 
thereafter, consulting with one of his assistants, he informed me that the 
money: -order account was short, and this account was in fact, as I found it, en- 
tirely o out of funds, 

Mr. admits to me that he has known of the shortage in his office, but 
the amount shown by the inventory was larger than he had imagined. ‘Also 
he confesses to me that the sho: is accounted for and es due to ma fact i 


and constantly failed to place in the ‘office at Ni — 
ag fee for said orders. 

investigation also elicits the fact that, in violation of Postal Laws, section 
118, A kr. has been in the habit of exchanging stamps for merchandise, this 
violation extending back to 1879. 


This man, with this shameful record, was recommended to be retained 
in office by the leading politicians of the Republican party because his 
services were regarded as important for the success of his party. He 
was dismissed under a Republican administration, but upon these rec- 
ommendations of his value to his party he was reinstated by that admin- 
tration, which was some years before this letter was written. 

Mr. LOGAN, Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 
I have not interfered in this debate, and I do not know that I shall do 
so. That officer I suppose was suspended, was he not? 

Mr. COLQUITT. He was not suspended. He will be suspended as 
soon as there is assurance that a substitute for him will be confirmed. 

Mr. LOGAN. I supposed he was suspended; if not, the Postmaster- 
General has not done his duty. Is that a record you are reading from? 

Mr. COLQUITT. aoe Sir. 

Mr. LOGAN. From the Post- Office Department ? 


Mr. COLQUITT. Les, sir, and it is open to any Senator in this body. 

Mr. LOGAN. The only reason I ask the question was that it parte 
me as strange that records should be furnished against individuals to 
gentlemen to make speeches from, and that they can not be furnished 
on a resolution of the Senate. 

Mr. COLQUITT. Iwill assure the Senator from Illinois that he can 
have any record in the Post-Office Department if he wishes and will go 
there and apply for it. Any Senator ean do so. He can have any docu- 
mor or any paper, especially of an official character, because this is 
on file, 

Mr. HOAR. May I ask the honorable Senator from Georgia if he 
means to be understood that documents of this character in to 
charges against officers are furnished when the officials are guilty and 
not when the official is innocent ? 

Mr. COLQUITT. I suppose you can get all you want. I have no 
ae you can get those that are for him as well as those that are against 


Mr, HOAR. Will the Senator be good enough to explain what is the 
principle on which these things are given out? ‘They seem to be de- 
nied to a resolution of the Senate. 

Mr. COLQUITT. Oh, no; they have never been denied. I have 
authority for saying, which has been repeated to me time and again 
by the heads of these Departments, that no Senator in this body has 
ever been denied access to papers in the Departments. 

Mr. HOAR. But I understand 

Mr. COLQUITT. They have refused to agg sar to a call made by the 
Senate as a matter of right to demand them, but they have never been 
refused to the inspection of any man. 

Mr. HOAR. The President of the United States says in his recent 
message that the Departments have been plied with requests from in- 
dividual Senators and from committees of the body, and now from the 
Senate, and he proceeds to state his reasons why those documents shall 
not be disclosed. This is the first time I have ever heard of the con- 
sent of the Departments to exhibit them to individual Senators except 
Senators on that side, and I have heard of a good many refusals. 

Mr. COLQUITT. I expect the Senator from Massachusetts has never 
applied or he would have found out. 

Mr. HOAR. I have never applied. 

Mr. COLQUITT. There is no reason therefore why the Senator 
should stand here and say they are denied. 

Mr. HOAR. But Iam a member of a committee that has applied. 

Mr. COLQUITT. Of course I acknowledge that, but it is upon a dif- 
ferent ground entirely; they deny that the Senate in its official capacity 
or through a committee has a right to demand papers or direct that they 
be sent here—papers of a very different character from these. They 
may have been refused; but all papers of this character, and I doubt not 
all papers of every character, will be open to the inspection of gentle- 
men who seek to know what is in them, but they are declined to be 
furnished upon the ground which is the true ground, that this Senate 
in its capacity as a Senate has no right to demand correspondence of a 
private and confidential character relating to removals from office. 

Mr. LOGAN. Well, I should like to ask the Senator, if they are 
furnished to an individual to be read and published to the country, if 
that is not exactly what the Senate has been trying to get at? Why 
should they be given to an individual and not to the Senate? That is 
the point I can not with my obtuseness understand; it is a distinction I 
can not really get through my head. 

Mr. COLQUITT. It has been understood in the past, I will say to 
the Senator from Illinois. General Jackson understood it, and it was 
practiced during his administration. I have no doubt it has been un- 
derstood by other administrations and practiced by them. There is 
nothing mysterious in it thatI can see. The discrimination that is 
drawn between the demand of the Senate in one shape here by reason 
of a resolution, and the review of papers by a Senator who goes there, 
which is granted to him as a matter of courtesy, is very evident. The 
things are very different matters. 

Mr. LOGAN. There is this difference: Suppose some Senators do 
not go there and they would like to see the papers too. I do not go 
to any of the Departments and ask for papers. I never have done so, 
and I do not expect to do so; but I might like tosee them. If wein 
our aggregate capacity as a Senate pass a resolution respectfully re- 
questing them and they shall be denied, I am really afraid that the 
country will not see the distinction that is made when the Departments 
give them to members to bring them here to be read in order to con- 
demn somebody. I am afraid they will not see the difference. I should 
like very much that they should, because if there is a distinction I 
should like the people to know it. I can not see it myself. 

Mr. COLQUITT. I regret very much indeed that the Senator can not 
see it, a thing that has been so obvious to so many people and to so 
many officers of the Departments and to so many gentlemen who have 
been as high in position here in representing their States as the Sena- 
tor is. 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly, it is strange, I have no doubt, but still I 
can not see it. 

Mr. COLQUITT. Iam not responsible for that. I refer to these pa- 
pers with a view to illustrate this matter ofoffensive partisanship, and 
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to show that in the exercise of the power of ion or of removal, 
one or the other or both, the President or the head of each of these De- 
partments with such cases as this had a right, and it was their duty, to 
say that in such cases of offensive partisanship they would use their 
authority and suspend or dismiss from office. And yet in such cases, 
when the matter of offensive partisanship is referred to here, Senators 
rise from their seats and with a mournfal earnestness and rounded pe- 
riods and violent gesticulation pronounce homilies upon the sacred and 
inalienable rights of the citizen and upon the bleeding wounds of the 
Constitution—the sacred and inalienable rights of such characters as 
have been illustrated in the co: dence to which I have referred! 

I omittéd to say that while the paper last read indicates that there 
was some malfeasance in office, though I would not mention the name 
of the correspondent of the first paper, it is due to him to say that there 
was nothing wrong in his office, that every dollar was accounted for. 
He is a Republican, was a Republican then, and is a Republican now, 
a bold man, a fearless man, and a man who despises shams and pre- 
tenses; and hence he did not conceal the fact that he held the office, and 
he was ready to avow it to anybody, for political and 
that he worked out the programme under it and secured 24 solid votes 
for Arthur. Recognizing the fact that he was a isan and having 
no sympathy with the Democratic administration, he felt it due to his 
own honor and self-respect that he should resign. 

But, sir, I have been drawn aside from the main purpose of my re- 
marks to-day. I wish to call the serious attention of the Senate to the 
matter that we have to act upon. After all our speeches are made, 
after the question is exhausted, after the Constitution is analyzed, and 
after precedents have been furnished, when all this is done, most of 
them relating to the exercise of this power by the President, at last 
when we come to act as a Senate we shall have to act by voice and vote 
on the resolutions of the Judiciary Committee; and it is to those reso- 
lutions that I wish to call the serious attention of the Senate. The 
first resolution reads as follows: 

Resol: That the Senate hereby expresses its condemnation of the refusal of 
the Attorney-General, under whatever influence, to send to the Senate copies of 
papers called for by its resolution of the th of January and set forth in the re- 
port of the Committee on the Judi as in violation of his oficial duty and 
subversive of the fundamental principles of the Government and of a good ad- 
ministration thereof. 

I wish to ask if the majority of the Senate is prepared to vote yea” 
upon that resolution? Is the majority of the Senate prepared to virtu- 
ally impeach a high official of this Government? Does a majority of 
the Senate intend to usurp the power of impeachment by pronouncing 
a judgment of conviction upon a high official before he has ever been 
tried? The passage of this resolution may be regarded and referred to 
very flippantly and very lightly, but there is not an official nor a citi- 
zen of this country who does not feel that to him it is a serious matter 
when he is assailed in his character either as an individual oras an offi- 
cial. In this instance, this condemnation is to be made, and why? 
Does it accomplish any legislative purpose? Does it remedy the evil? 
Is ita warning even to those who may come after him? 

No, Mr. President, there is but one object, if there be any object at 
all, and that is to perpetuate the malice and immortalize the animosity 
of a partisan majority by placing this judgment upon the enduring rec- 
ords of the Senate, to be handed down to the latest generation. It is 
a virtual impeachment. The! of this resolution seems to me 
to have been taken identically from the language used by the managers 
in the case of the impeachment of Andrew Johnson upon this floor, 
when Mr. Butler, speaking for the managers, declared what was an im- 
peachable offense. Mr. Butler said in that trial: 

We define an impeachable offense or high crime and misdemeanor to be one 
in its nature or consequence subversive of some fundamental or essential prin- 
ciple ot Government, 

That is almost identically the language of this resolution, and those 
managers, comprising the most talented and the most gifted men of the 
House of Representatives, defined an impeachable offense to mean one 
that involves conduct subversive of the fundamental principles of the 
Government. Let the Senate, without any articles of impeachment fur- 
nished, as is required by the Constitution of the United States, seeks to 
try and condemn by this resolution one of the high officials of this coun- 
try, either the Attorney-General or, over his back, the President of the 
United States. 

Has the Senate this power? The Constitution says that the House 
of Representatives shall have the sole power of impeachment; and 
the Constitution says the Senate shall have the sole power to try all 
impeachments; but the Senate now usurps the power to make articles 
of impeachment and to try them, becoming both the accusers and the 
judges. In the House of Representatives there has not been a man 
who has ever risen from his seat with a view to propose articles of im- 
peachment. In that body, composed of young and ardent men, who 
you would think might be excessive in their passion and in their party 
feeling and sentiment, there has not been a man to rise and prefer 
articles of impeachment, but it is left to this body of ‘‘grave and 
reverend seigniors,’’ actuated, I fear, by feelings of partisanship, both 
to or articles of impeachment and to pass upon them with its judg- 
men 

It is well enough for us to pause as a Senate. The Senate has no such 


power; and whenever it steps outside of its legitimate and constitutional 


duty with a view to im the character of a high official, it is a 
usurpation for which, if the Senate were put on trial by some higher 
tribunal, it would itself be condemned. 

We hear nothing from anybody who represents the people about the 
impeachment of these men or that they have been guilty of conduct 
subversive of the Constitution of the United States subversive of all 
good government. If the President or the Attorney-General had been 
guilty of conspiracy, if either had been conducting a correspondence 
with a view to overthrow this Government and to usurp its powers and 
to place them in the hands of some despot, the language describing the 
offense could not be more emphatic and stronger than that used in this 
resolution, which declares that the Attorney-General and the President, 
for the President is aimed at when it says under whatever infiuence,” 
are e with an attempt to subvert the fundamental principles of 
this Government. Although the Senate is composed of representatives 
of the States, not representing the popular voice of the country, but as- 
suming that are the ians especially of the popular rights of 
this day and that they intend therefore to subserve the purpose of pre- 
serving this Government from this sort of assault, while the President 
of the United States and the House of, Representatives, with shorter 
terms, more directly responsible to the people, elected by the popular 
vote of the they themselvesstanding in harmony with a majority 
of the people of this country, yet the Senate is to stand here and upon 
a virtual article of impeachment declare that the President of the United 
States or his Attorney-General, one or both, are guilty of conduct sub- 
versive of the fundamental principles of this Government. 

And Senators are elected by Legislatures of States some of which are 
by the popular vote Democratic, as in the case of New York witha 
Democratic popular majority, represented by two Republican Senators, 
or New Jersey with a popular Democratic majority with one Repub- 
lican and one Democrat in the Senate, or Indiana in the same attitude; 
and yet the Senate feels that it has an obligation resting upon it to 
represent the rights of the people and protect the people against the 
assaults of the President of the United States, who is the leading repre- 
sentative of the people, and to usurp the power and the authority of 
the House of Representatives, that has just come fresh from the bosom 
of the people, representing their views. 

Mr. Alexander Hamilton, who ought to be very good authority for 
the latitudinarians of this day, said: 

The division of the powers of impeachment between the two branches of the 

re, assigning to one the right of accusing and to the other the right of 
trying, avoids the inconvenience of making the same persons both accusers and 


judges, and guards against the danger of persecution from the prevalency ofa 
factious spirit in either of those branches. = 


There was no question at the time that the articles of the Constitu- 
tion were adopted that was more delicate than the question as to where 
the trial of impeachment cases should rest. They would not allow it 
to rest in the judges of the Supreme Court, for that was one body; 
they would not allow it to rest with the House of Representatives, be- 
cause that was a single body, or with the Senate of the United States; 
but they divided the power in order to protect the high officials of this 
country from the factious spirit that might at times become prevalent 
and overrunning and overruling the rights of men when wild with 
their own party passion; and is it not well that they divided it between 
the House of Representatives and the Senate of the United States? 
Butat this day, for party purposes—can we say that itis anything else— 
the Senate is to assume the right and the power and the constitutional 
duty to pass upon a resolution that in its moral effect upon the char- 
acter of the administration, upon the character of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral and the President, is as great as though it was a real impeachment? 

The Constitution intended that theSenate of the United States should 
be the most elevated parliamentary body upon the face of the earth. 
The age of its members, their dignity, their eminence, and their mege 
experience were supposed to be the surest guarantees that they would 
not be the subjects of overwrought passion and partisan resentment, 
but listening to the discussions of this day a stranger seated in the gal- 
leries, a thoughtful observer would suppose that the Senate had fallen 
from its high estate and that in its debates it had not reached beyond 
the dignity of a political junta. 

This proceeding is justified upon the ground that the Attorney-Gen- 
eral has refused papers to the Judiciary Committee that might explain 
the conduct and the management of the office held as district attorney 
of the southern district of Alabama. It sounded very plausible when 
I listened the other day to the mournful earnestness of the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] as to what an outrage it was to be refused 
the papers that might show how an officer had behaved himself; that 
those papers would illustrate the conduct and management of an office; 
and that it was important to the Union and important to the general 
interests of the country that the conduct and management of the office 
should be known; and he was indignant at the idea that papers and 
documents are refused to be furnished to illustrate the conduct and the 
manner in which the duties of the office were discharged. That is the 
pa I do not mean to insinuate in this discussion that there is any 

of sincerity in these professions, for I impugn the motives of no one, 
nor do I attribute to any one improper motives, but I look to the faca 
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of the resolution. The Senator from Vermont in the resolution of in- 
quiry adopted by the Senate January 25, on his motion, says: 
tthe Attorney-General of the United States and he hereby is, 
Senate of all documents 


papers that have 

ce since the Ist day of January, A. D. 1835, 

t aad conduct of the office of district attorney of 
district of Alabama, 


Resolved, Tha’ 
directed 58 to the 


Sir, if the Attorney-General had responded and given every paper, 
if he had concealed nothing, if he had given every letter, private, con- 
fidential, official, and unofficial, in response to this resolution, the Sen- 
ator from Vermont could have formed no idea in relation totheconduct 
and ent of this office, and why? Because he called for papers 
filed since the 1st day of January, 1885, just two months preceding the 
inauguration of the present Executive of the United States. This gen- 
tleman had been in office for nearly four years. He does not ask for the 
pay and documents covering the period of three years and a half, but 
2 the period of a few brief months just previous to the inaugura- 
tion of the President of the United States. 

Mr. GEORGE. Two months. 

Mr. COLQUITT. For two months and three days just previous to 
the tion of President Cleveland he calls for papers that have 
been filed in order to show what was the conduct and management of 
this office. If he had been intent upon knowing what had been the con- 
duct and management of the office would he not have covered the entire 
period during which the man had di the duties of the office? 
Why confine it and limit it to the Ist day of January, 1885? “Why not 
include all the past while he was inoffice? If the Senator was impelled 
by that grand and patriotic) purpose to know everything that might 
relate to the prosperity of the Union and the States, would not the 
resolution have covered the entire period of the administration of the 
office? 

The papers were never called for that related to any period previous to 
the election of President Cleveland. Not a document, not a paper was 
asked for, and yet it was important, to conserve the interests of the en- 
tire Union, in the language of the Senator from Vermont, that the Senate 
should have these papers. Not a paper was asked for that covers the main 
part of the administration of this officer. I shall not say that it was 
designedly put so; I shall leave that to future develo ts. I know 
nothing in regard to the facts in the case, nor as to whether there was 
anything in the conduct of this office which would show that this man 
was guilty of fraud or malfeasance. That may have been the case. I 
shall not assume that the Senator from Vermont knew or that the 


Is it not a little singular for a men, charged 
with grave legislative responsible duties, that they can reconcile it to 
their consciences and to their sense of duty to pass such a resolution as 
this in face of all the facts that precede it and in face of the prece- 
dents that may be furnished in relation to the same object? Is it 
with a view to rebuke the conduct of the Attorney-General in refusing 
this information that this resolution is to be passed? I ask Senators 


under the present i n, not a voice was raised here nor 
a resolution of condemnation with a to punish him or to hold him 
up to public reprobation ? 


I shall refer to the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, which was 
used a few days ago by the Senator from West Virginia eee ee, 
with a view to illustrate a different matter. Ishall not attempt to 
to or take away from the very able speech which the Senator from West 
Virginia made; it would mar its beauty and symmetry; but J use it in 
adifferent line, and for a different purpose, from that which he had in 
view. I do not refer to it to show the inconsistency of Mr. SHERMAN, 
but to show the inconsistency of the Republican representatives upon 
this floor if they should pass this resolution. From the Committee on 
Commerce there went this inquiry to the Secretary of the Treasury: 

COMMITTEE ox COMMERCE, UNITED STATES SENATE, 
J November 15, 1877.« 


Commerce having had referred to it an executive 
for the advice and consent of the Senate the question of re- 


5 in his stead Theodore Rosevelt as 
collector of the port of New York, I am instructed by the committee to request 
eee . for the ee ee 
m m o! 
eR a NATT EE aE 
Now, then, what papers? 
Be pleased to send in particular all papers of the following descri , ad- 
aresoed to the President orto the Hon. Joli Sherman, Soorotaty of the rea A 


That covers the suggestion which was made by the Senator from Ver- 


eee pee oe ee character addressed to either of those 
gentlemen ially is an official paper and is not confidential: 


— 3 or communications asking or advising the removal of the pres- 
ent co! T. 

Second. All communications asking or advising the retention of the present 
collector, or ng against his removal, : 
ae Any charges of personal or official misconduct against the present col- 

or. È 

Fourth. Any communication to the present collector from or by direction of- 
the President or the Secretary of the Treasury wherein he has been censured or 
notified that any act of his was disapproved, and also his answer thereto, 

Fifth, Any of oie ar ee telegraphic or otherwise, with the present incum- 
bent touching his vacation of the office of collector. 

Sixth. The recommendations on which Mr. Rosevelb was nominated. 

If any oral charge has been made inst Mr. Arthur, or if any ensible 
or insul nate act of his has been discovered, the committee asks to be fully 
apprised in regard to it. 

he committee wishes any other fact or facts you may be able to furnish bear- 
rap he upon the proposed change; and also the date and duration of the existing 


The papers will of course be carefull 
have the honor to be, your o 


Chairman of the Committee on Commerce, 
To that the response was—I shall not read it all, as it is to be found 
in the speech to which I have referred— 

To answer in an official way the questions put to me would not only compel 
r 
See character filed in the Department. 9 

I think I heard from somebody a few days ago that this word filed ’’ 
had legal significance; that it was a solemn thing; that anything which 
was on file was consecrated to the general good, and was an official 
paper, and belonged to the country; that a paper addressed to the head 
of a Department, so it was addressed to him as ‘‘ John Sherman, Sec- 
retary of the „or to the President of the United States,” is 
an official paper, though it may be marked private and confidential, and 
therefore it belongs to this body or any other legislative body. Yet 
we have the declaration from the then Secretary of the Treasury, a Re- 
publican of great character and of high distinction, then in a Republi- 
can administration, that he would be betraying the confidence that was 
reposed in him by the President of the United States if he furnished 
papers on file which were addressed to him, addressed to them officially, 
soo pai on file; and using the legal term, the significant term file,“ 
which is to be made part of a statute of this country and to mean a 
definite thing, that it belongs to the country. Mr. Sherman in that 
letter refuses to send the communications on file. Has there been a 
communication received from the head of one of the Departments of 
this Government under the present administration with a refusal as 
broad and as distinct as that? Not one; and yet we are to reso- 
lutions of censure, we are to 8 9 2 the character of a high official, 
we are to impeach his conduct, being a Democratic official, when 
there 5 a MOE aen nar See = Sor re in the 
case of Jo tary of the Who on 
file and reſused to deliver them to the Senate. l 

Gentlemen, are we to pay ab politics in the Senate? Are we like 
children who build card houses and pull them down? Is this floor to 
be made the arena of mere partisan ee ee, 
with a view to elevate one man and to pull down another? this 
discrimination? Why condemn the Attorney-General of the United 
States and Grover Cleveland, the t President of the United States, 
for doing what John Sherman did, against whom there was never a 
word of objection uttered for doing it? Oh, for a sense of rigid justice, 
the one weight, the one measure for all men! It is the rule of the 
honest trader; it should be the rule of an honest Senate. : 

But 1 pass from that resolution to the next. Now mark it: 


its advice and consent to proposed removals of officers the 
9ü9ün... TTV 
by the Senate and called for in considering the matter. 

Now mark it: 

Resolved, That it is, under the circumstances " 

Under what cireumstances? ‘The circumstance of the removal of a 
Republican and the putting in of a Democrat. If I were going to make 
this resolution clear it ought to read: 


Resolved, That, under the circumstances, to wit, the 8 out of a Repub- 
lican and the pu in of a Democrat, it is the duty of the Senate to refuse its 
advice and consent CCC 


There has been great research among the precedents of the but 
I will venture to assert to- day that there has never passed a ent- 
ary body in republics or empires a measure that has an authority like 
that declared in this resolution. We may know instances in the Sen- 
ate where in time of high partisan feeling and great excitement when 
passion was aroused, in single instances the Senate upon a call of this 
sort has refused that advice and consent; but here is a resolution that 
declares in advance that it refuses to advise and consent in mass. Be- 
fore nominations are made, before removals are made, the Senate de- 
clares that it refuses and will refuse to advise and consent. The Con- 
stitution says that the President may 2 and enjoins it as a duty 
upon the Senate to advise and consent; but the Senate says that we will 
refuse to advise and consent. The President sends in a nomination 


returned. 

ent servant, 

E CONKLING, 
United States Senate. 


upon suspension from office. We do not take up the case, 
the Senate has already declared by proclamation and by the on 
of this resolution that the i eon eo fais onde 
we will not deliberate upon it at all. 


advise the President. It is the duty of the Senate to advise when the 
President sends an appointment, but the Senate says, We declare in 
advance that in all cases where any paper that we may ask for is re- 
fused we will decline, and we so notify the President,” and though it 
may be known to the Senate that the incumbent to be suspended or re- 
moved is an escaped convict, though they may know that he has been 
guilty of all sorts of fraudulent practices, though they may know that 
he has been cruel, unjust, and oppressive, yet the Senate declares by the 
adoption of the resolution that even in such a case, though we may 
know the man deserves to be turned out of office and to receive thein- 
dignation and the contempt of all honest men, we will not act upon 
the case, we will not advise about it, because we can not get a paper to 
which we suppose we are entitled. 

And for what reason? Because the President of the United States 
declines to do what he believes is his duty the Senate declines to do 
what it knows to be its duty. Iwill venture to say that no such thin 
has ever ..... of tko lagilah hotles of tba earth 
as that declaration, and we are called upon to passit, I can scarcely 
believe that among the well-tempered, moderate men of age and gravity 
and influence on the other side of this Chamber there can be found 
enough men to carry this resolution and put it upon the eternal rec- 
ords of this body. 

Why shall the Senate refuse to consent and advise? We have had a 
good deal of undertone-talk whenever reference has been made to pa- 
pers on the subject of a public character here about a reform 
administration, as though it was to be made a subject of ridicule. 
Why is this resolution to be adopted? It is to prevent the President 
from having the power to reform the administration of this Govern- 
ment. The question of the civil-service tenure and civil-service reform 
is embodied in the Republican platform and in the Democratic plat- 
form; but though embodied in the Republican platform it has never 
been observed or carried out into practice. The President of the Uni- 
ted States, true to his words and to his committals upon this subject, 
proposes to carry it out to the letter and to the spirit, and these gentle- 
men, supposing it to be some popular idea which may the 
administration and the Democratic if the President be 
true to his committals, are to refuse to advise and consent to his put- 
es I TOEN TERO IA NOT OND iasaate, ct 1O OROT AO RS hei pur- 
paein the way of reform. They 

ore the rll ge OnE OMS EE peices adage dk isa 
President who went in with a great cry of reform. ere is the re- 
form?’ When if it has not been accomplished it has been because you 
have forced upon him men and agents and instrumentalities that use 
their power to thwart his purposes and to defeat his objects. 

How is this to continue? When are we to stop —— 
ciples and and expediencies? In 1867, when there was a - 
dent of the United States who was not in harmony with the Repub- 
lican party, the Republicans limited the power of appointment. They 
passed such stringent laws and prohibitions that he could hardly exer- 
cise the power of removal. In placing these restrictions around Andrew 
Johnson in 1867 it was declared that they would establish principles 
that were to last for all time and for all ages. It was to be a funda- 
mental principle in 1867; and in 1869, when General Grant became the 
President of the United States, it was virtually re and an effort 
was made to suspend it entirely in order that no difficulties or limita- 
tions or restrictions should be put upon the then President of the 
United States in the case of removals or appointments to office. And 
now in 1886 the operation of the principle is to be reversed. It was 
made stringent and limited in 1867; it was made liberal and without 
restriction almost entirely in 1869; but in came a Democratic admin- 
istration in 1885, and the limitations are to be reimposed. 

Why, gentlemen, is this the sort of legislation that becomes great 
parliamentary bodies responsible to the people and to the country? Is 
thisstatesmanship? The wisestatesman looks further than the present. 
The wise statesman forecasts the future ; he regards one administra- 
tion as but a day in the life of a government. He combines and com- 
pares tendencies and relations, and adapts them to the interest 
ofthe country. But the cunning demagogue looks only to his own 
selfish interests and the objects of his party. He prefers trick to policy, 
and expediency to system. 

Is it not a singular spectacle to see men and parties who loudly cry 
out against e dae when out of power and proscribe without mercy 
whenin power; who reason against the power of removal when they suf- 
fer, but remove without reason when others suffer; men who argue that 
executive offices which used to be and are now to be considered executive 
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the changes that have been made, as the chameleon changes its color 
from the air which it breathes or the object that it touches. 

Now I come to the last resolution. I do not think that any one in 
this body would expect that it should beread orcommented on. It is 
a bait thrown out in to the turning ont of soldiers and 
in of others who are not soldiers. The object is so manifest thatit 
a smile from this body when it was read. It is intended to delude the 
people and to have them feel that there are really purposes and objects 
that are being carried out by this administration in order to discrim- 
inate against the Union soldier. It is held out but for one purpose and 
everybody knows it, and the people are notfooled. The peopleare not 
going to be gulled. They know why it is done. 

I have over these resolutions for the reason that we have to 
vote on and that is the last, but here comes something more that 
is an oddity, an What is the appendix? It shows thenum- 
ee y the President the first thirty days of the present 
session. has that to do with the conduct and management of 
the office of the southern district of Alabama? Appendix concomitant 
83 how many officers have been turned out to illustrate the con- 
uct 


suspended? Then, mark this statement, Mr. President: I will 
not say that the Senator from Vermont intended here to deceive the 


I have no doubt that the Senator from Vermont would say that these 
were the number of ions that had been sent here for confirma- 
tion and that they still remained unconfirmed during the first thirty 
days of the session, but that is not the statement. The statement of 
the chairman of the committee is that six hundred and forty suspen- 
sions have been made from offices in the first thirty days of this admin- 
istration. Is it not false? I will not say that the Senator intended it 
as a falsehood; I do not so believe it; but it betrays to the country the 
lack of the most perfect sincerity and straightforwardness, for he ought 
to have guarded against the possibility of a construction that should 
be made upon it that he intended that the world should believe that 
six hundred and 


the most precipitous adminis- 
trations ever known in the history of this Government. 

Those six hundred and forty cases now remain to be tried by this 

It is a criminal docket crowded fall of criminal business. Six 
hundred and forty men are to be arraigned; six hundred and forty 
are to be tried. 

I read and have heard a great many times in my life of Mr. Benton’s 
characterization of a resolution or bill which was presented in the House 
of Representatives in which he said that the bill or the resolution ‘‘ car- 
ried a stum; speci in its belly.“ This apppendix does not inject it 
into the , but it ties it onto the tail of the report and the resolu- 
tions. It has nothing on the face of the earth to do with it any more 
than a tin box tied to the tail of a dog is a part of the dog, but it is here 
with a view to startle the country; it is here to make a noise; itis here 
to create a sensation. 

Now, I may ask gentlemen if it is their duty to try these six hundred 
and forty cases witha view to see whether they have been guilty, whether 
their conduct has been good? When that is over, will they stop there? 
Why then should they not turn around and try the President of the 
United States and the heads of the Departments, and charge them with 
being recreant to their duty, because they had not turned out others 
they can prove not to be worthy of office, and we should haye them 
tried? I submit it to these gentlemen in their sober, discreet, moder- 
ate judgmentas to whether this is not trifling and paltering with their 
high official obligations here as Senators. The Constitution says in only 
one place that the commissions of judges and inferior judges shall be 
during good behavior, but the Senate says in the trial of this case that 
every officer of the Government, marshals, attorneys, internal-revenue 
collectors, and postmasters, shall hold their offices during good behavior; 
and unless cases can be made against them, as will be made against 
those who hold offices for good behavior, they shall be retained in 


offices are no longer executive under a Democratic administration, but | office. 
are legislative offices when there is a Republican Senate? There ought Itis to witness the expiring agonies of a party in the throes 
to be something fixed; there ought to be some principle of di how it clutches for power, how it glares, how it raves. 


} established. 
It is enough to make a man’s head turn in undertaking to follow around 


I assure my friends of the opposition here that I take no delight in the 
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triumph of the Democratic party because it brings di intment or 
humiliation to them. If it were a case of personal rtune, of per- 
sonal sorrow, and of bereavement, no man’s heart in this body, 
be he Republican or Democrat, would be readier in its throbs of sym- 
pathy than mine; and I wish I couldsoothethem. I wish I could rec- 
ommend to them some reflections that would alleviate the struggle of 
their disappointment and their suffering as party men. I might com- 
mend to them, perhaps, Bolingbroke’s Reflections upon Exile; I might 
commend to them a more religious work—Baxter’s Saint's Rest. 

Mr. FRYE. There would be great propriety in that. 

Mr. COLQUITT. Imight RN to them what philosophers and 
Christian men find always ready to stanch the wounds of grief. I 
would do that cheerfully and gladly, though they differ with me as 
party men. I can say to them that there is this consolation, which is a 
consolation for every patriot, whichis the remark of an illustrious patriot 
in the past, that patriotism is sacrifice, patriotism is suffering, and every 
patriot surely can be resigned to the sacrifice and the suffering if it re- 
dounds to the good, the prosperity, and the happiness of his country 
and of his fellow-citizens. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the pending resolutions in connec- 
tion with the majority and minority reports of the Committee on the 
Judiciary have given rise to a very wide and extended range of debate, 
embracing not only grave constitutional questions as to the rights and 
powers of the President and Senate in respect to the appointment and 
removal of civil officers, but spreading over almost the whole field of par- 
tisan politics. While the view which I shall take of the question at issue 
between this body and the Executive does not require any discussion of 
the constitutionality of the tenure-of-office acts, I wish to state in pass- 
ing that I am clearly of the opinion that in so far as these acts make 
removals from office dependent upon Senatorial consent they constitute 
an encroachment upon the constitutional rights and powers of the Pres- 
ident. I believe the right of appointment, except as to inferior offi- 
cers, is an executive function subject only to the check of the Senate’s 
consent thereto; and that the power of removal, except as to consti- 
tutional tenures, isalso an executive right under the Constitution, which 
is neither shared in by the Senate nor subject to Congressional regula- 
tion or restraint. Without, however, entering upon the discussion of 
this controverted subject, which has been already so ably and fully con- 
sidered in the course of this debate, I shall content myself with citing 
in support of my opinion a few quotations from statesmen and jurists 
ized to be of the highest 5 

President Jackson, in sending to the te April 15, 1834, his cele- 


d 
main in his hands. It is therefore not — Eter ‘ht, but the Constitution makes 
ithis duty to “nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
appoint” all “officers of the United States, whose appointments are not in the 
Constitution otherwise provided for,” with the pre that the appointment 
ofinferior officers may be vested in the President alone, in the courts of justice, 
or in the heads of Departments. 

The executive power vested in the Senate is neither that of “nominating” nor 
“appointing.” It is merely a check upon the executive power of appointment. 
If individuals are 5 for appointment by the President, by them deemed 
incompetent or unworthy, they may withhold their consent and the appoint- 
ment can not be made. hey check the action of the Executive, but can not in 
relation to these very subjects act themselves nor direct him. Selections are 
still made by the President; and the negative given to the Senate, without di- 
minishing his responsibility, furnishes an additional guarantee to the Macon 
that the subordinate executive, as well as the judicial offices, shall be filled wi 
worthy and competent men, 

‘The whole executive power being vested in the President, who is responsible 
for its exercise, it is a necessary consequence that he should have a right to em- 
pox agents of his own choice to aid him in the performance of his duties, and 
to discharge them when he is no longer willing to be responsible for their acts. 
In strict accordance with this ciple, the power of removal, which, like that 
of appointment, is an original executive power, is left unchecked by the Con- 
stitution in relation to all executive officers, for whose conduct the President is 
responsible, while it is taken from him in relation to judicial officers, for whose 
acts he is not responsible. In the government from which many of the funda- 
mental principles of our system are derived, the head of the executive depart- 
ment o 7 had power to appoint and remove at will all officers, executive 
and judicial, It was to take the ju out of this general power of removal, 
and thus make them independent of the Executive, that the tenure of their 
offices was changed to good behavior. Nor is itconceivable why they are placed 
in our Constitution upon a tenure different from that of all other officers ap- 
pointed by the Executive, unless it be for the same porpose. 

But if there were any just ground for doubt on the face of the Constitution, 
whether all executive officers are removable at the will of the President, it is 
obviated by the contemporaneous construction of the instrument and the uni- 
form practice under it, 

The power of removal was a topic of solemn debate in the Congress of 1789, 
while ee e administrative departments of the Government, and it was 
finally decided t the President derived from the Constitution the power of 
removal, so far as it regards that department for whose acts he is responsible. 
Although the debate covered the whole und, embracing the Treasury as well 
as all the other Executive Departments, itarose on a motion to strike out of the 
bill to establish a department of foreign affairs, since called the De ent of 
State, a clause declaring the Secretary “to be removable from office by the Pres- 
ident of the United States.” After that motion had been decided in the nega- 
tive, it was perceived that these words did not convey the sense of the House of 
Representatives in relation to the true source of the power of removal. With 
the avowed object of preventing any future inference that this power was exer- 
cised by the President | in virtue of a t from Congress, when in fact that body 
considered it as derived from the tution, the words which had been the 
eubject of debate were struck out, and in lieu thereof a clause was inserted ina 


provision concerning the chief clerk of the Department, which declared that 


dent of the United States, or in any other case of vacancy,” the chief k should 
during such 3 have charge of the papers of the office. This change hay- 
ing been made for the express p of declaring the sense of Co’ 


ngress 
the President derived the power of remoyal from the Constitution, the act as it 
— has always been considered as a full expression of the sense of the leg- 
ature on this important part of the American Constitution. 

Here, then, we have the concurrent authority of President Washington, of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, numbers of whom had taken an active 
part in the convention which framed the Constitution and in the State conven- 
tions which adopted it, that the President derived an unqualified power of re- 
moval from that instrument itself, which is “beyond the reach of legislative 


authority.” Upon this principle the Government now been steadily admin- 
istered for about forty-five years, during which there have numerous re- 
movals made by the 


dent or by his direction, embracing every 4 — of ex- 
ecutive officers from the heads of Departments to the messengers of bureaus, 


The executive right of removal so clearly stated by General Jackson 
was the contemporaneous legislative construction of the Constitution; 
was approved by Washington, Madison, Jefferson, and other distin- 
guished fathers of the Republic; was sanctioned by Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall and the ablest jurists and statesmen this country has produced; 
was practiced and acquiesced in for three-quarters of a century, and 
should be accepted as the proper interpretation of the Constitution, if 
anything can be settled. 

But aside from the question of the constitutionality of legislation that 
attempts to restrict the executive power of removal from office or to 
make such removal dependent upon Senatorial consent, it is, I believe, 
the candid judgment of all real advocates of administrative reform 
that all such attempts have, so far, been unwise, and attended with no 
substantial benefits to the public service, and that they serve, in their 
present modified form even, only the purpose of isan warfare when 
the Senate is not in political accord with the Executive. In this con- 
nection I ask attention to the opinion of the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR], as expressed in the North American Re- 
view for November, 1881: 


Of all the questions which have arisen under the Constitution of the United 
States, except those which relate to the division of powers between the General 
Government and the States, the most interesting are those which bear upon the 
power to appointand remove executive officers. The Constitution declares that 
the “executive power shall be vested in a President;” that he shall take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed; and that “ before entering upon the ex- 
ecution of his office he shall take an oath, or affirmation, to preserve, protect, 
and defend the Constitution of the United States.” 

The President performs few executive duties except through subordinate offi- 
cers. So far as the control of his subordinates is transferred from him, so far the 
executive power, and the power to see that the lawsare faithfully executed, and 
the power to defend and protect the Constitution, are removed from him. So 
far as they are taken from the President to be given to the Senate, they are taken 
from an officer individually responsible and impeachable, and transferred toa 
numerous assembly acting on such questions in secret without individual re- 
i ager taken from an officer who in practice is elected by and represents 
the whole people, and transferred to a body elected by State Legislatures, re; 
senting States, in which Delaware and 
from an officer whose term is but four years and transferred to a body which is 
8 though composed of members whose tenure is for six years. 

If Congress may rightfully establish a tenure of executive office beyond the 
control of the President’s power of removal, it may pe & law just before the 
incoming of a new President which sball keep in office every subordinate in 
the country. If the Legislature may ordain that no executive officer shall be re- 
moved without the consent of the ure, or one branch of it, then the po- 
litieal character of the executive can not be chan without changing the po- 
litical character of the ure, or of the bi of it whose consent to such 
removal is made necessary, In this way the executive powers conferred by the 
Constitution, if not destroyed altogether, may be completely subjected to an- 
other branch of the Government. 

In the great debate of 1789, which Mr. Evarts declares “decidedly the most 
important and the best considered debate in the neor of Congress,” those 
who claimed that the power of removals vested absolutely in the President under 
the Constitution, prevailed in the House of Representatives, under the lead of 
Madison, by a majority of 12,and by the casting vote of John Adams in the 

ate, Mr, Madison said: = 
on 


ew York have an equal vote; taken 


of the Senate, enacted that officers 5 by the predecessor of President 
Johnson, who, by the law in force when they were appointed,and by the ex- 
press terms of their commission, were removable at the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent, should remain in office until the Senate should consent to the appointment 
of their successors. or approve the reasons for their removal, 

This statute partially served its purpose during the last two years of Johnsen’s 
administration. Five days after Grant’s inauguration, the House of Represent- 
atives, by a vote of 138 to 16, passed a bill ly repealing it. The Senate was 
unwilling to let go the hold which it had acquired on the executive power, but 
proposed to suspend the law for one year, so that there might be no obstacle in 
the path of General Grant to the removal of the obnoxious officials who had ad- 
hered to Andrew Johnson. The present law was agreed on as a compromise. 
It permits the President to suspend officers gadnog the vacation of the Senate, 
but restores officers so suspended at the close of the next session, unless in the 
mean time the advice and consent of the Senate has been obtained to a removal 
or the appointment of a successor. 

President Grant, in his message of December, 1869, urged the repeal of this mod- 
ified act on the ground that— 

“Tt could not have been the intention of the framers of the Constitution that 
the Senate should have the power to retain in office persons placed there by Fed- 
eral intment, against the will of the President. The law is inconsistent with 
a faithful and efficient administration of the Government, What faith can an 
Executive Fs in officials forced on him, and those, too, whom he has suspended 
for reason? How will such officials be likely to serve an administration which 
they know does not trust them?” 


1886. 


The House acted on this recommendation and passed a bill for the of 
the statutes of 1867 and 1869 by a vote of 159 to 25. For this bill the whole Mas- 
sachusetts delegation, including both her present Senators, voted. It was never 
„ Senate. In a similar bill passed the House without a di- 

ion, 


The Democratic party has invariably 9 the position of Madison and 
Jackson, that the power of removal is v. by the Constitution in the President 
and can not be controlled by legislation. 

s * 


* . * * * 


If we would cure the existing evils in the civil service we must seek some 
other method than that of establishing by legislation a tenure of office inde- 
pendent of the Executive, or placing the executive power of removal under the 
guardianship of the Senate. If that be attempted, the reformer will furnish the 
spoilsman with a formidable, if not impregnable, constitutional defense. The 
evil of a system which treats public offices as nage, w. to be used for 
the service of party or of individual ambitions, will not be cured, and 
ence warrants us in saying will not be diminished, by transferring the power 
of 3 and removal from Executive to Senate, or from Senate to Ex- 
sa ve, or from cither to the House of Representatives or to political commit- 


es, 
The complaints of the leaders of the opposition about the abuse of executive 
mor PAE J Sona successors ae quite as Sophene — — we have 
tely heard. Patronage, however agreeable to patron or to dependent, will 
always be odious to those who do not share its benefits, $ 
s * * * a 


* s 
Another very serious evilin present methods is the sudden and often cruel 
removals to which faithful and worthy officials, especially women, are now 
exposed. I have known very numerous instances, even during the last admin- 
istration, where, without the knowledge of the President or head of the Depart- 
ment, soldiers and soldiers’ widows have, without warning and without cause, 
been removed from employments on which they and their housebolds were de- 
dent for bread, where, if a private manufacturer had dealt with his laborers 

n the same way, he would have deserved and received the indignation and con- 
tempt of the entire community, 
LJ * s * * * 


of appointments are 
e advice and consent of 


very — es 
the Senate, 
cers in the President alone, in Departm 

individual Senator has no constitutional relation to the President. His opin- 
ion, like the advice of any other citizen, depends for its weight with the Executive 
solely upon the President's sense of the wisdom, integrity, and means of infor- 
mation of the man who gives it. To make a compliance with his opinion acon- 
dition of his support of the administration in other matters, or the obtaining such 
support by the Executive by the use of the inting er, is to establish a cor- 
Tank prisa fe between the two. * * * “The y for the evil complained 
of in the matter of executive appointments and removals is to have a President 
who is in earnest, i can not remove the appointing power from the 
depository where the Constitution has placed it. It cau not prevent the Presi- 
dent from seeking counsel where he chooses. The chief office of the civil serv- 
ice reformer must be to create a public sentiment which will support the Pres- 
ident in the reform. 

But it is insisted by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] and 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SpoonER] that the President has rec- 
ognized and acted on the modified tenure-of-office act of April 5, 1869, 
carried into the Revised Statutes at sections 1767, 1768, and 1769, as 
subsisting and operative provisions of law. Let us admit this, and 
for the purpose of this debate let us further concede that so longas the 
President obeys these provisions in relation to removals or suspensions 
from office and appointments thereto the statute may be taken as valid. 
If, however, it is to be treated as binding upon the Executive while 
acting under and recognizing its existence, it must be regarded as 
equally binding upon the Senate and all public officials coming within 
its operation. Neither the Senate nor any suspended officer can com- 
plain at its enforcement. The rights of no officer who may be sus- 
pended by the President under and in pursuance of its provisions are 
violated or impaired, whether the act of suspension was for sufficient or 
insufficient reasons, good cause or no cause, in the opinion of the Senate 
or of the officer 5 

It is not claimed or pretended that the President has violated any 

rovision of the law, or in any way exceeded his authority in what he 
done under it. How stands the case with the Senate? For three 
months or more this body has had before itsix hundred and forty-three 
nominations for 8 in suspended cases. It has acted upon 
less than twenty of that number—fifteen confirmations and two rejec- 
tions. What is its excuse to the country for this delay? What is its 
justification for this policy of obstructing the administration in the mat- 
ter of appointments, on which it is made the duty of the Senate to act? 
The injunction of secrecy has been removed only as to the Duskin-Bur- 
nett case, and of that alone am I at liberty here to speak. The Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary having seiected this case on which to rest not 
only its vindication of the Senate’s obstructive course in respect to 
those appointments, but also to justify the proposed resolutions con- 
demning the conduct of the Attorney-General ‘‘as being in violation of 
his official duty, and subversive of the fundamental principles of the 
Government and of a good administration thereof, and committing 
the Senate to the deliberate purpose of withholding its consent to the 
pending or other nominations except upon certain terms to be con- 
ceded by the Executive, it becomes material and important to under- 
stand correctly the facts in relation thereto and to examine the grounds 
on which the Senate’s course in connection therewith is sought to be 
defended and the Attorney-General condemned. The Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] has with great skill, ingenuity, and ability 
presented the Senate side of the controversy—a controversy which, if 
not inaugurated to divert attention from the Senate’s obstructive policy 
in respect to appointments, can only serve to embarrass the adminis- 
tration and keep offices unsettled, to the detriment of the public service. 
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to the rights and privileges of this body and of the Executive in refer- 

to the duty of this body in reference to action upon 
Let us examine it first upon the question of privilege. 
I insist that these co-ordinate independent branches of the Government 
should be dealt with in a spirit different from that displayed here in the 
course of this debate. In this connection I wish to read what Mr. Web- 
ster said in reference to tlieir functions and relations as to each other. 
In the debate upon the Panama mission he said: 

This seems a sin; notion of confidence, and certainly is not my notion of 
that confidence which the Constitution requires one branch of the Government to 
repose in another. The President is not our agent, but, like ourselves, the 

t of the people. They have trusted to his hands the proper duties of his 
0 ; and we are not to take those duties out of his hands from any opinion 
of our own that we should execute them better ourselves. The confidence w 
is due from us tothe Executive and from the Executive to us is my er rp 
but official and constitutional. Ithas nothing to do with individual or 
dislikings, but results from that division of power n and 
limitations on the authority of each which — . e nature and frame of 


our Government. It would be unfortunate, in our line of constitutional 


action were to vibrate backward and forward according to our opinions of per- 
sons, swerving this way to-day from undue attachment and the other way to- 
morrow from distrust or dislike. This may sometimes hap from the weak- 
ness of our virtues or the excitement of our passions; but I trust it will not be 
coolly recommended to us as the rightful course of public conduct.— Webster's 
Works, volume 3, page 187. 

In further connection with the, proper relations between this body 
and the Executive, I desire to call attention to a report of this body 
itself. General Jackson, in the session of 1833~34, had nominated 
four Government directors for the national bank. The Senate rejected 
them, and rejected them, in the opinion of General J: for reasons 
that were not sufficient. So he returned those nominations to the 
Senate at a later day in the session, with a disclaimer, however, of 
any right on his part to inquire into the reasons for the Senate’s action, 
but clearly intimating that they had been rejected for improper reasons. 
He said in the course of his special message: 

I disclaim all pretension 1 omens the part of the President officially to in- 
quire into, or call in question, the reasons of the Senate for rejecting any nomi- 
nation whatsoever. As the President is not responsible to them for the reasons 
which induce him to make a f so they are not responsible to him 


evertheless, the attitude in which certain vital 
by the rejection of the gentlemen now . 
rankly to communicate my views of the co uences which must necessarily 
follow this act of the Senate, if it be not reco ered. 


He then proceeds to review to some extent and refer to the ground on 
which the Senate had refused to confirm those nominations. en the 
nominations were returned to the Senate they were referred to a com- 
mittee of which Mr. Tyler was the chairman, and he made this report: 


AR 3 disclaims, aar — 3 a inquire into the reasons 
Senate for rejecting any nomination ; y e message immediately 
undertakes to infer, from facts and what those reasons which in- 
Senate in this case must have been, and on to argue much at 
large against the validity of such su reasons. committee are of opin- 
ion that if, as the t ts, he can not inquire into the reasons of the 
Senate for refusing its assent to nominations, it is still more clear that these rea- 
sons can not with propriety be assumed and made subjects of comment. 


That is what has been done throughout the course of this debate on 
the Republican side of the Chamber. If you can not inquire into the 
reasons, says Mr. Tyler, that prompted the exercise of discretionary ac- 
tion, you can not infer or assume those reasons. He proceeds: 


In cases in which nominations are rejected for reasons affecting the character 
of the persons nominated, the committee think that no inference is to be drawn 
except what the vote shows; that is to say, that the Senate withholds its advice 
and consent from the nominations, And the Senate not rym, Sona to give 
reasons for its votes in these cases, it is not bound, nor would it roper for it, 
as the committee think, to give any answer to remarks founded on mp- 
tion of what such reasons must have been in the present case. They feel them- 
selves, therefore, compelled to forego any response whatever to the message of 
the President, in this particular, as well by the reasons before assigned, as out 
of respect to that high officer. 

The President acts Spon his own views of public policy in making nomina- 
tions to the Senate; and the Senate does no more when it confirms or rejects sueb 
nominations. 

For either of these co-ordinate departments to enter into the consideration of 
the motives of the other would not, and could not, fail in the end to break up all 
harmonious intercourse between them. This your committee would deploreas 
highly injurious to the best interests of the country. The President, doubtless 
asks himself, in the case of every nomination for office, whether the person be 
fit for the office; whether he be actuated by correct views and and motives, and 
whether he be likely to be influenced by those considerations which should alone 

vern him in the . —— of his duties- is he honest, capable, and faithful? 
ng satisfied in these particulars, the President submits his name to the Sen- 
ate, where the same inquiries arise, and its decision should be presumed to be 
dictated by the same high considerations as those which govern the President 
in originating the nomination. 


That states precisely the proper relations between these two inde- 
pendent and co-ordinate branches of the Government, and yet we see 
that action of the Senate reversed to-day in the course that is pursued 
here toward the President in the present case. 

As stated in the report of the majority of the committee upon the 
question of privilege between these two co-ordinate independent branches 
of the Government, there is no law or constitutional provision requir- 
ing the Executive or the Attorney-General to produce the papers in 
question. That is conceded in the report of the majority. What is 
the character of these papers? 

The resolution of the Senate of January 25, 1886, called for all papers 
that had been filed with the Department of Justice since the Ist day 


What are the questions involved in that controversy? ‘They relate of January, 1885, in relation to the management and conduct of the 
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office of district attorney of the United States for the southern district 
of Alabama. To that the Attorney-General replied, as has been fre- 
quently read in the course of this debate: 


Supplementing that reply of the Attorney-General by what the Presi- 
dent stated in his special message to the Senate, we read as follows: 
Kenn ole Depo Foner response to the resolution of the Senate 
in the lar case in the committee's dase sth ga eee my 
my direction. There been no official 
relating to the ease within the period 


JJ... — 
there had been no official paper flled in that Department during the 
period stated. 

The letter was intended, by its description of the and documents re- 

. — in the custody of the Department, to con NN 

not oficial; and it was assumed that the resolution 5 

and documents of the same character as were required by the requests de- 
mands which preceded it. 

Now what was the request and demand which preceded it? The re- 
quest and demand which preceded it was as follows, made on the 26th 
of December, 1885, and was addressed to the Attorney-General: 


On behalf of TTT 
have the honor to request that you will send to me all papers and information 


in the ent touching the 8 of John D. 
Bamett alsoall apersand information touching the suspension and proposed 
of George M. Duskin. 


ae 7 5 ps of January, 1886, the Attorney-General responded by 
saying: 

Keeton eee arane yeh screen ng wero papers, Ko., spent 
5 referred to, and in reference to the touching the sus: 
sion of Duskin from office, I have as yet received no n from Presi 
in relation to their transmission. 


Now, I want to call the attention of the Senate briefly to some in- 
teresting authorities upon this question. It came up for consideration 
as to how far the executive department of the Government should re- 
EIE ASE OEE E in the his- 

of the Government. Itcame up as early as 1792, and from that 

Sen to this it has been uniformly held both by the executive and judicial 
ents of the Government that it rested in the discretion of the 
Executive as to what papers he would produce in response to calls by 


the ture z So va a ef was settled as early Waren’ as 
Mr. erson in vate correspondence, an ac- 
. — of T consideration and 3 of the b President 


Washington and his Cabinet, as follows: 


the 3ist. Am. at the President's; present, Thomas Jefferson, 


March 
Alexander Hamilton, Hen: ox, and Edmund — h. The subject was 
the resol the — r tatives of e 27th to appoint a 


committee to nise into the causes of the failure of the late expedition under 
jor-General St. Clair, w — . — for s rsons, 
— to their inquiries. ‘The commitise 


ted with subjects of this 
of so secret a nature as 
that they . — not to be given up. We were not prepared, and wished time to 
thinl: and inquire. 
April the: od (1792). Met again at the President's, on the same subject. We 
had all co . were of one mind, first, that the House was an inquest, 


and ms ge ea ies. Secondly, Roch ex ag a Sd es 
— os the Gey ar — to communicate su — 
the publio go good woni publi cons and D arable pace — — the * sie 
ther uently were n. Fou 
ibat Aaga “4 a t to call on the head of De 


I say from that day to this, from the settlement then solemnly had 
by President Washington and his Cabinet down to this hour, there has 
never been any authority, either judicial or legislative, to question the 
right of the President to determine for himself what papers should be 
disciosed in 3 of the publie service. It rests in his discretion; 
he is to determine, he alone, whether it will be promotive or pro- 
duetive of the public interest to produce papers. He has said to usand 
to the country that there are no official papers in connection with the 
subject of your inquiry; that they all relate exclusively to the suspen- 
sion of Duskin and that it will not be productive of the public interest 
to produce those papers; and in the face of that statement he and his 
Attorney-General are to be censured and their official conduct is to be 
declared subversive of the fundamental principles of the Government. 
It was in Washington’s day and in Washington’s Cabinet decided that 
the discretion rested with him, and that he should not disclose papers 
when in his judgment the public interest would be injuriously affected. 


Hamilton, and 
all concurred in these Wash followed that up in 
iy oS thane a wes daar PEE PEE TA TAEA 
ess they wan em for im ment saying in 

to the resolution of the House: or a eae 


I repeat that I have no e dee to withhold an 
duty of my rah eaten re Tone require, to be disclosed; 
and, in all the papers aft ion with Gr Great Britain were laid 

re the nena bertara e Gaot so diapiro A for their considera- 
— navise: 


As, therefore, it is perfectl aan S utes Be ung one ane” that the assent of the 
House of vith Great Brita s tatives is not n i aie te aia as the 
8 ene Snes boo Rare 


ail the objects 
ed for ean threw po lis band as it sco 
Government that 
the Constitution 8 Departments shouid prenesenim 
38 C tho ahot. 
stances of this case, forbid a compliance with your request. 

This right of the Executive to determine in his discretion what papers 
he will make public has been followed up and asserted by nearly every 
President — that day to the present and has been and re- 
all Departments of the Government. In the case cited in 

report as occurring in 1842, the attention of the Senate is 
called to the fact that Mr. Tyler declared that in with execu- 
tive matters the Senate should communicate directly the Execu- 
tive. There occurred during Tyler’s administration another case of 
this sort. T will read the resolution of the House of Representatives 
calling for papers from the Secretary of War: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be required to communicate to this House 
the several reports lately m: 2 to the 8 by Lieutenant-Colonel Hitch- 


Every member of the Cabinet was present, including 


information which the 


cock, relative to the affairs of the Cherokee Indians, with all informa- 
tion communicated ee concerning the frauds wh: he was charged to 
in . facts in the possession of Department, from any 
source, 


To which the Secretary of War replied: 
The want of time, until recently, to examine some of the reports referred to, 
has . an earlier answer to the resolution. 

‘The reports relating to.the Cherokees contain information and in 
reference to the matters which it was su would become the subject of a 
negotiation between this Department and the delegates of the Cherokee Nation 
who have been appointed to settle their claims and all other matters of differ- 

ence with the Government of the United States, and who have now arrived in 
this 9 The nature and subject of the report, and the opinion of the President 


and of Department, render its publication, at this time, inconsistent with 
the public interest. 

The other report referred to in the xen Sion, Se relatin, frauds of 
Indian agents, contains such 3 as Lieu dene! iteheock was 


enabled to obtain 3 tries of 8 persons, whose statements 
were necessarily with 245 of an oath, and which the persons impli- 
coed have had no opportunity to contradict or n. To promul 9 
statements at this time would be grossly unjust to 2 
calculated to defeat rather than promote the objects of the in quiry. Sul Selen 
opportunity has not been given to the Department to pursue the investigation, 
or to call upon the parties affected for explanations, or to determine on the 
measures proper to be adopted. 


And so that was refused. What does PETN R Devens say 
on this subject? In 1877, considering and replying to an inquiry that 
covered the very class of papers now in question, he said: 


With reference to the recommendation in prera however, I do not under- 
rinses nectar son leer a gt rapid f either or docu- 
ments bel the Departments and required to be 

are papers sage Hie tress tana to thins oe satan DA eh 
ience, sometimes in favor of, and sometimes in opposition to, pa 
who are named as candidates for executive offices; ary — Smelt no- 
cording to the rule which is understood to be adopted in tive 
ents) to be withdrawn from the files whenever the 1 1 for office 
desire it. While undoubtedly the —— gac may retain, if it sees fit, any 
88 papers, its custody of them is more generally for the convenience 
those parties who file them than for its own. 


1 call attention to another authority during the time of Mr. Tyler. 
Here is his special message of March 23, 1842, when he was called upon 
by the House of Representatives to know whether a certain class of per- 
sons were applicants for office. He said in reply to that resolution: 


. conven 


. of pour and 


propriety, as well as a proper defense e rights and safeguards of the exec- 
utive — — me 8 hoon def Minsintate lagistrate to refuse compliance 
reso’ 


is 9 —— on me to aie for the consid- 
2 of the e of Representatives, my reasons for declin to give the de- 


All — to office made by a President become, from the date of their 
nomination to the Senate, official acts, which are matter of record, and are at 


the proper time made known to the House of Representatives and to the country. 
But applications for office, or letters pointments, or conversations 
and can not 


held with individuals on such 3 are not 
by any means be made to 5 of official proceedings, un- 
less, after the nomination of such ——— so =e or meserias the President 


shall eer: r to lay such correspondence or such conversations before the 
Senate. licati for office are in their very J nature confidential; and, if the 
reasons for such applications, or the namesof the a) ts, were com- 


pplican 
municated, not only would such implied confidence be wantonly violated, Le 
in addition, it en quite obvious that a mass of vague, incoherent, and perso: 
matter would be made public at a vast consumption of time, racing and trouble, 
without 8 or tending in any manner to accomplish, as 
to ee any object oon with a sound and constitutional 
tion of the Government in any of its branches. 

Dus there is a consideration of a still more effective and lofty character, which 
is oie me entirely decisive of the correctness of the view that I have taken of 
this question. By I shall ever evince the greatest readiness to communicate 
to the House of Representatives all proper information which the House shall 
deem necessary to a due discharge of its constitutional obligations and funo. 
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partments b; 
wer, so far as it is bestowed on the President 


wi 


alone, 


Mr. Webster was a member of Mr. Tyler’s Cabinet when that spe- 
cial message was written and communicated to the House. But the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN ], as I understand, in his statement 
of the case on the 9th of February on the floor of the Senate made 
this qualification. He said: 

Ifamong 
Ha und be ECAA to NINSI thems on tae LAOSU ties NAN-A TANIYA ts 
him in confidence, then, as a matter of course, that would probably be the ex- 
ercise of a discretion which gentlemen in their intercourse with each other 
would recognize by saying, “That is. a matter I do not care to talk about; that 
came to you in confidence ; I can not say anything about it.” 

But the trouble in this case is that the Senate will not take the Pres- 
ident's statement; that the Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
refuse to assent to the President’s positive and official declaration that 
there are no official papers filed in the Department of Justice between 
the dates indicated. They refuse to accede to the proposition that all 
papers and documents in the custody of the Department of Justice re- 

alone to the suspension of Duskin and are private and confidential, 
and refuse to recognize in the President the right to say whether the 
public service will be affected or injured by their production and dis- 
closure or not. 

Sir, has this body, has the Congress of the United States any more 
authority over papers in the Executive Departments of this Govern- 
ment than the co-ordinate independent branch of the Goverument 
the judiciary? The judicial department of this Government has as 
much power and authority over all papers in the hands of the Execu- 
tive orin any Department as the entire Congress has. When therights 
of individuals, affecting their life, liberty, or property, are pending be- 
fore the courts, the judicial department has as much power over papers 
as the Senate or the whole Congress; and yet it has been universally 

i from the very foundation of this Government that the ju- 
dicial department of the Government can not call for papers and pro- 
cure them either from the President or the head of an Executive De- 
partment at its own will, but that the discretion rests with the Execu- 
tive and with the Departments how far and to what extent they will 
produce those papes. That question came distinctly before Chief-Jus- 
tice Marshall on the trial of Aaron Burr. General Wilkinson had writ- 
ten on the 12th of November, 1806, a letter to President Jefferson giv- 
ing him information as to Burr’s pi ings. President Jefferson 
placed that letter in the hands óf the Attorney-General and the Attor- 
ney-General placed it in the hands of the district attorney. It was 
laid before the grand jury and Burr was indicted, put upon trial for 
his life for treason, and Jefferson was summoned and ordered under a 
subpoena duces tecum to bring that letter. Burr swore that it might 
be material to his defense; 3 
possible upon Chief-Justice Marshall, pressed upon him that the de- 
fense were entitled to that letter. Mr. Jeffeason replied to the sub- 
peena as follows: 


On re-examination of a letter of November 12, 1506, from General Wilkinson 


to myself (which Ep kegs for a considerable time out of my ion, is 
now returned to me). I find in it some passages entirely confidential, given for 
my information, in the discharge of my executive functions, and which my duties 


and the public interest forbid me to make public. I have, therefore, given above 
a correct copy of all these parts which I ought to permit to be made public. 
‘Those not communicated are in no wise material for the purposes of justice, on 
the of treason or misdemeanor, depen: nst Aaron Burr; they 
are on sul irrelevant to any issues which can arise out of those charges, 
and could contribute nothing toward his acquittal or conviction. The papers 
mentioned in the first and third paragraphs, as inclosed in the letter, being sep- 
arated therefrom, and not in my possession, I am unable, from memory, to say 
what they were. I presume they are in the hands of the attorney for the United 


es. 
Given under my band this 7th day of September, 1807. 


Mr. Burr and his able counsel pressed upon Chief-Justice Marshall 
that he should havethat entire letter. 
as to papers communicated to the executive department of the Gov- 
ernment, the President must determine, in his discretion, how far he 
will produce them even when lifeisinvolved, What is involved here? 
Not a thing; not the question even of a man's retention in office. The 
case before the Senate has heen incorrectly presented. The case does 
not fall within the tenure-of-office act. All the pretexts for wanting in- 
formation, as I shall show before I get through, all the reasons assigned 
for wanting information are the flimsiest and purest pretexts ever con- 
cocted in order to political warfare against the President. 


The decision, to which I have just alluded, has been recognized as law | 


in this country ever since. Will it be said to the people of this country 
that this body has more authority over papers than the Judicial De- 
partment of the Government? I think not, 

I read from a ease before the supreme court of Pennsylvania, a case 
arising on a charge made against a public officer to the governor. He 
was charged in an affidavit with such frequent intoxication that he was 


e pressed the matter with all the vigor | 8° 


Chief Justice Marshall said that | 0d 


unfit to perform the duties of his office with dignity and propriety. 
The supreme court of Pennsylvania, after a thorough consideration of 
that case, upon the governor’s refusal to produce the paper, said it could 
not compel him; that there were grave reasons of public policy why it 
should not be made public; that men would be deterred from giving in- 
formation as to what affected the public; that if all their letters and 
communications to the executive, all their information about miscon- 
duct in officials were produced, the peace of society would be disturbed 
and men would be deterred from giving that information to the exec- 
utive which ought to be given in respect to all public officials. Thecourt, 
upon the ground of a broad public policy, decided that the document 
should not be produced by the governor, ifin his opinion the publicin- 
terest would not be promoted thereby; that it rested in his discretion. 
This Senate is assuming for itself higher rights and functions than be- 
long to a co-ordinate branch of this Government in insisting upon pa- 
pers as an excuse for their neglect or refusal to perform their duties— 
in demanding papers that a co-ordinate branch of this Government, the 
Judicial Department, could not obtain. I willnotdwell upon this branch 
of the subject. The principle involved is familiar to every lawyer of 
this body. Itisa ple affecting public policy and not the * 
of a private individual. It is admirably stated in Greenleaf on Evi- 
dence, section 250, as follows: 


The President of the United States, and the governors of the several States, aro 
not bound to produce papers or disclose information communicated to them, 
when, in their own La ge, Sey disclosure would on lic considerations be 
inexpedient. And where the law is restrained by public policy from enforcin, 
the praus of papers, the like necessity restrains it from doing what weul 
be the same thing in effect, namely, receiving secondary evidence of their con- 
tents: * * > * * * * 

Src. 476. But, in all cases of public writings, if the disclosure of their contents 
would, either in the j tof the court or of the Chief Executive Magis- 
trate, or the head of Department, in whose custody or under whose control they 
aa Ae kept, be injurious to the public interests, an inspection will not be 
granted. 


Also in Wharton’s Law of Evidence I find the following, at page 549: 
In conformity with this view it has been held that communications in official 


— ce V eee 
on against a ngan oran injury charged ave been done 
by him in exercise of the power given to as officer; notonly because such 
communications are confidential, but because their disclosures might betray se- 
crets of state policy. And where a minister of state sub aed, to produce pub- 
lie documents, to do so on the ground that their publication would be in- 


urious to the publie interest, the court ought not to compel their publication; 
j ction of such a p jins aoea E ain — 
ving 


But passing from that feature of the subject. I wish to examine the 
reasons that have been assigned for wanting these papers. What are 
they? The Senator from Vermont has stated them, and his proposi- 
tion, as I understand it, is that as the Senate is called upon to consent 
to the removalof Duskin, it is entitled to have from the executive de- 
partment all papers and documents placed in the Department of Jus- 
tice between the Ist day of January, 1885, and the 2d day of January, 
1886, in relation to the office of United States district attorney for the 
southern district of Alabama. That is the proposition, but I want to 
t it before the Senate in a way that there will be no question about 
it and the manner in which he laid it before the Senate. 

He commenced by citing various statutes in reference to the duties 
of the Attorney-General. The first section of the statute cited by him 
was 362, requiring the Attorney-General to supervise the offices and re- 
quire reports from district attorneys in such time and manner as the 
Attorney-General may direct. He then read section 833 requiring 
every district attorney, clerk of a district court, clerk of a circuit court, 
and marshal to file on the Ist day of January, each year, or within 
thirty days thereafter, with the Attorney-General a report. Those are 
the material statutes so fur as he read. Then he came to the commission 
of Duskin, and stated: 


His [Mr. Duskin’s] commission, if I am correctly informed, read this way: 


legall pertaining unto id George M. Duskin, until \oCessO 
shail have 8 appointed and duly qualifled.“ ix yg RRN G = 
It is true that the distinguished Senator says he believes or is in- 
formed, judging from the revised reports of the Department of Justice, 
that this is the form of the commission, and then proceeds: 
If I am correct as to the form of the commission, it will that under the 
broad seal of the United States and the signature of its President, this 


gentleman, Mr. Duskin, was authorized and empowered to perform the duties 
that office until his successor should have been duly appointed and qualified. 


This is an important statement, laying the foundation for his argu- 
ment, He then gives the fact of the suspension on the 17th of July, 
1885; then the appointment of John D. Burnett. He then proceeds to 
give the resolution calling for the papers relating to the management 
and conduct of the office—the ea oh FE of the 25th of January, 1886, 
calling for the papers and documents filed between the 1st of January, 
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1885, and date of thatorder. He then gives the reply of the Attorney- 
General, and proceeds: 


he had not undertaken, in the face of a statute that forbade it, to remove Mr. 
Duskin from the office of attorney of the United States for the southern district 
of Alabama, but pursuant to the statute and acting in terms under its authority 
and under no other authority, he suspended this tleman from the perform- 
ance of his duties, This gentleman remained still the attorney of the United 
States for the southern district of Alabama. He stood in the attitude of a mili- 
tary officer under arrest, as the President of the United States to-day * lace 
the Lieutenant-General of the armies of the United States, General Sheridan; 
but that would not take General Sheridan out of the 12 take it. 

This act of the President, therefore, did not proſess to and was not an at- 
tempt to remove Mr. Duskin, but to withhold from him the right to perform the 
functions of that office until the judgment of the Senate could be taken in re- 
spect of his removal and the appointment of his successor. He takes as 
he should, in his order of suspension and in his order of designation to state 
that both are subject to all the laws applicable thereto; and the preceding sec- 
tion of the Revised Statutes, a of the law. of 1867 and of 1869, declared in ex- 
plicit terms that this man should not be removed except by the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. It is plain, therefore, that he did not undertake to remove 

„and when the nomination of Burnett was sent to the Senate Duskin 
was the attorney of the United States for the southern district of Alabama. 
The of the nomination was that Duskin should be removed by the 

tment of this selected gentleman, if it should meet with the approval of 
the Senate, as his successor, 

That was the proposition: and therefore if the Senate of the United States 
were even a jury and had to submit to the judgment of the President of the 
United States as a judge as to what evidence should be laid before it connected 
with the case, and its relevancy, it would have been relevant on the v issue 
submitted by the judge to the jury to know what was the conduct man- 
agement of n the hands of the person whom the President asked the 
Senate to assist him in displacing 
sor. That was the question. 


He then gives the opinions of Attorneys-General Akerman and Devens 
as to the effect of the law in regard to suspensions, and continues: 


Thus, sir, it will be seen, in spite of sundry misleading discussions in the pub- 
ae Seen one te sue ae . peta pany nig of the 
President of the United States to this body, and in spite of sundry inaccurate 
statements in the views of the minority of the Committee on the Judiciary asto 
what is the case we have now to consider, that by the law as it had been placed 
on the statute-book, by the action of all the ions that had existed 
after the law was passed, and by the action of the t President of the United 
States himself in obedience to it, he has invited Senate of the United States 
to agree with him in removing Mr, Duskin from office by the appointment and 


commissioning of a successor, 
That being so—and it is incapable of dispute—the question is whether, on the 
theory of the Attorney-General or the President of the United States or the mi- 


nority of this committee, official 3 in the Department of Justice bearing 


permanently by the appointment of a succes- 


upon the administration of the we are ed to remove are relevant 
to the subject, I take it there is but one answer to that, 
The Senator says: 


These papers, therefore, on the statement of the Attorney-General— 

Are relevant to this question. That statement is repeated by the 
Senator from Iowaand the Senatorfrom Wisconsin. Mr. President, let 
me now go back and see how far there are inaccuracies in that state- 
ment. The Senator from Vermont has fallen into a mistake, inadvert- 
ently, no doubt, in giving Duskin’s commission as a commission run- 
ning until a successor shall have been appointed and duly qualified.“ 
That is a necessary foundation of his position, that these are 
needed in order to see whether you will agree to asuccessorornot. The 
form of commission read by the Senator from Vermont was the form 
adopted under the act of 1867 and continued in force until the 5th of 
April, 1869. It did not continue thereafter. 

The first section of the act of 1867 applied to all officers who were ap- 
pointed by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, withont ref- 
erence to the question of any statutory tenure of office; but by the act 
of 1869, which repealed that section of the act of 1867, the officer was 
entitled to hold only during the term for which he was appointed. 
Where there was a fixed term by law he wasentitled only to hold dur- 
ing the term for which he wag appointed. What was Duskin’s term? 
By the statute itself it is provided: 

Src. 679. District attorneys shall be appointed for a term of four years, and 
their commission shall cease and expire at the expiration of four years from 
their respective dates. 

So Duskin’s commission, in point of factand of law, read as follows: 
CHESTER A. ARTHUR, President of the United States of America, to all to whom 
these presents shall come, greeting: 

K ha ing special trust and fid in the integrity, ability, 
and dul —— of George Bl. Duskin, I ave nomsinated | and: oy 5 with the ae 
vice and consent of the Senate,do appoint him to be attorney of the United 
States for the southern district of Alabama,and do authorize and empower him 
to execute and fulfill the duties of that office according to Jaw, and to have and 
to hold the said office, with all the powers, privileges, and emoluments to the 
same of right appertaining, unto him, the said George M. Duskin, for the term 
of four years from the day of the date hereof. 

In witness whereof I have caused these lettersto be made patent and the seal 
of the United States to be hereunto affixed. 

Given under my hand, at the city of Washington, the 20th day of December, 
in the year of our Lord 1881, and of the Independence of the United States the 


one hundred and fifth. 
CHESTER A. ARTHUR, President, 


It was necessary in order to maintain this case before the Senate and 
the country to give Duskin a commission lasting until his successor 
was appointed and qualified. 

Mr. GEORGE. Where did he get that form? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator from Vermont said he obtained it 
from the register of the Department of Justice, I believe, or that it was 
the form in use, and he had the revised edition of that register up to 


1884, and still found the commission in that form there; butnosuch 
commission is in force; no such commission as that exists in this Dus- 


kin case, nor has existed since the 5th of April, 1869. If it did exist 
it would be utterly void in the face of the statute, and not only in the 
face of the statute I read, but in the very face and letter of the tenure- 
of-office act of 1869, for by section 1770 it is provided, following the 
tenure-of-office clauses— 

Nothing in sections 1767, 1768, or 1769 shall be construed to extend the term of 
any office the duration of which is limited by law. 

We have a law fixing his term; we have the fourth section of the 
tenure-of-office act saying that nothing in those p sections that 
of the act of April 5, 1869, ‘‘shall be construed to extend the term of 
any office the term of which is limited by law.” Duskin was appointed 
on the 20th of December, 1881. His term of office expired on the 20th 
of December, 1885. The office then became vacant, as is stated in our 
minority report, and the attention of the Senate has been called to the 
fact that it has been vacant from that day to this. 

What did the President do? He suspended Duskin on the 17th of 
July, 1885. The temporary appointee, Mr. Burnett, has been called 
upon by no law to make any report from that day up to the date at 
which this demand for papers was called for, and no papers are needed 
so far as he is concerned. : 

The President ed George M. Duskin on the 17th of July, 
1885; and on the 14th of December, 1885, he submitted Burnett’s name 
to the Senate for the permanent appointment. Now, bear in mind that 
this body never acts upon the temporary appointment or the tempo- 
rary ion. It is not required either by the law or the Constitution 
to be reported to this body. But what was reported? The President 
Tepo: to the Senate on the 14th of December, 1885, that he had sus- 
pended Duskin and nominated Burnett for the permanent term. There 
is no connection between the temporary and t term. The 
Supreme Court of the United States has settled it authoritatively that 
the two terms do not run together and are not a continuation the one 
of the other; that the temporary appointment is not acted upon by the 
Senate. 

On the 14th of December he nominated Burnett for the term of four 
years from the date of his commission. When Burnett’s name was sent 
to the Senate Duskin had just six days of unexpired term. For six days 
the Senate had before it the question of Duskin’s removal, only forsix 
days was the question of removal involved. It is the practice of the 
Senate to act always in advance of the pe pest of a term, but what 
was the condition of things on the 20th of December, 1885, before any 
controversy originated between the Senate and the President? They 
had failed to act during Duskin’s term of office, and on the 20th of De- 
cember, 1885, the office became vacant. 

The proposition is now, on the part of the Republican Senate, not 
to fill that vacancy unless the President of the United States will dis- 
close the private correspondence in respect to the suspension of Dus- 
kin; we are deliberately told that there shall be a vacancy in this 
office, that the Senate will not fill it unless these papers are produced. 
I submit—and it is known to every Senator in this body—that if the 
President had withdrawn the nomination of Burnett, on the 20th of 
December, 1885, and had returned the same nomination to this body, 
saying: I appoint Burnett in the place of Duskin whose term has 
expired,” there is not a Senator on this floor but knows that he would 
have been confirmed before this. We know that this would have been 
so, as the Senate have been confirming appointments in such cases, 
But because he would not withdraw the name and make a new nomi- 
nation, or disclose the grounds on which he suspended Duskin, or the 
papers which would show the fact, you are determined not to act on 
this vacant office. 

Every day the President has allowed the name of Burnett to remain 
before the Senate, itis a continuing nomination for the positionof United 
States district attorney for the southern district of Alabama. There 
was a vacancy when this controversy commenced. That vacancy was 
known to the Judiciary Committee, known by the records of this Sen- 
ate and the public documents on its own files. What has been the status 
of things since the expiration of Duskin's term? On the 21st of De- 
cember, 1885, and for each succeeding day thereafter to the present, 
the nomination of Burnett, being unrecalled by the Executive, the Sen- 
ate has had before it no question as to the removal of Duskin. The con- 
tinuing nomination of Burnett since the 20th of December, 1885, is in 
legal effect and operation a message from the President to the Senate, 
making or embodying, as read, in the light of the actual facts and law 
of the case, the following recitals: 


To the Senate of the United States: 


The President, in the exercise of the absolute and unqualified dis- 
cretion vested in him by law, on the 17th day of July, 1885, suspended 
George M. Duskin, United States district attorney for the southern 
district of Alabama—such suspension to extend to the close of the first 
session of the Forty-nint Congress or until the expiration of his stat- 
utory term of office. He was appointed and commissioned on the 20th 
of December, 1881, for the term of four years from that date, and by 
the express provisions of the law (section 769, Revised Statutes) his 
term and commission expired on the 20th of December, 1885. The 
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provisions of the tenure-of-office law no longer apply to his case, it be- 
ing expressly declared by section 1770, Revised Statutes, that ‘‘ noth- 
ing in sections 1767, 1768, and 1769 shall be construed to extend the 
term of any office the duration of which is limited by law.” The 
office of United States district attorney for the southern district of 
Alabama is therefore now vacant as to the ent term, and to fill 
that vacancy I nominate John D. Burnett, a lawyer of high standing 
and ability, well qualified for the discharge of the duties of the office, 
and against whom no charges or objections are ted. 

This is in substance the communication of the Executive, which the 
Senate has had before it since the 21st of December, 1885. What is the 
Senate’s reply? It is in substance this: ‘‘The Senate is aware by its 
own records and other public documents that Duskin’s term commenced 
on the 20th of December, 1881. By operation of law his term expired 
on the 20th of December, 1885; that no action of the Senatecan either 
restore Duskin to office or extend his term beyond that date; that his 
case does not, since the 20th of December, 1885, come within the provis- 
ions of the tenure-of-office law; that the Senate has nothing whatever to 
do with the question of his suspension and the temporary appointment 
of another to discharge the duties of the office till the end of the pres- 
ent session of Congress, or the close of Duskin’s term; that the office is 
now vacant as to the permanent term proposed to be filled by the ap- 
pointment of John D. Burnett, against whom there is no charge or ob- 
jection. 

This is all true, but the Committee on the Judiciary having on the 
26th of December, 1885, after the expiration of Duskin’s term, requested 
of the Attorney-General ‘‘the papers, &c., touching the suspension 
from office of said Duskin,’’ and on the 25th of Jannary, 1886, having 
repeated that demand in the shape of a call, under a resolution of the 
Senate, ſor copies of all documents and papers that have been filed 
in the Department of Justice since the 1st day of January, 1885, in re- 
lation to the management and conduct of the office of district attorney 
of the United States of the southern district of Alabama,” which 
papers and documents relating to the suspension of Duskin and his 
management and conduct of the office, the Senate desired in order to 
determine whether it would consent to his removal of said Duskin, and 
the President having assumed the right to withhold the private, un- 
official, and confidential papers relating exclusively to the suspension 
of said Duskin, the only ones in the custody of the Department, the Sen- 
ate, instead of performing its constitutional duty of acting upon the 
pending nomination, filling the vacancy caused by the expiration of 
Duskin’s term of office during the session, has determined to allow that 
vacancy to continue, and to censure the conduct of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral as ‘‘in violation of his official duty and subversive of the funda- 
mental principles of the Government and of a administration 
thereof,” and to declare by solemn resolution that it is the duty of the 
Senate under such circumstances ‘‘to refuse its advice and consent to 
proposed removals from office where all the papers and documents re- 
lating to the supposed official and personal misconduct of such officers 
are withheld by the Executive or any Department when called for by 
the Senate.” 

This is the exact attitude of the pending controversy between the 
Senate and the President on this Duskin-Bennett case, the only one 
open for public discussion. It may be said that it is narrowing the 
controversy too much to confine and consider it upon the facts of this 
particular case. But this is the case presented by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, and on which it is pro- 
posed to condemn the conduct of the Attorney-General for not produc- 
ing the papers, wholly irrelevant to the matter before the Senate, ‘‘as 
in violation of his official duty and subversive of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Government and of a good administration thereof.“ This 
isa grave charge. If true, it involves an im ble offense; and if 
it can not be sustained upon the case before the Senate, but rests upon 
some other case or act, it should have been pointed out. 

Mr. President, if this unnecessary controversy is not to be considered 
and determined on the case presented we had better have a stay of pro- 
ceedings until the Senator from Vermont can amend his warrant. In 
the present attitude of the case the alleged reasons paraded with so 
much pomp for wanting papers to determine whether you will consent 
to a removal already effected by operation of law must be taken as mere 
pretexts for an attack which the distinguished Senator and his associates 
desired to make, upon the President's professions and efforts at adminis- 
trative reform. In arranging for this political target practice, in which 
the Senate has now. been engaged for ten days, the able and ingenious 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary has omitted to place the 
target within the circle of the tenure-of-office act. This has not, how- 
ever, discouraged either him or his associates, but has allowed each to 
select his own mark, choose his own firearms, and shoot at random. 

Mr. President, this whole proceeding is purely political in its char- 
acter. There can be no settlement of it here by theaction, restoration, 
or determination of either party to the controversy. Both must appeal 
to the people, whose common agents both we and the President are. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask my colleague if it will be more convenient to 
him to a in the morning. I see he is somewhat hoarse. 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield the floor. 


XVIU—165 


Mr. HARRIS. With the consent of my colleague I move that the 
Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. HOAR. I suggest that it would be well to change the motion 
to one for an executive session. 

a HARRIS. I have no objection to that, and will make that 
motion. 


Mr. HOAR. I do not mean to say that I will favor that, but I pre- 
fer it to an adjournment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GORMAN in the chair). TheSen- 
ator from Tennessee moves that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. After forty-two minutes spent in exec- 
utive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 40 
minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received this 22d day of March, 1886. 
FOR APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY TO BE MAJOR-GENERAL. 

Brig. Gen. Oliver O. Howard, to be major-general, March 19, 1886, 

vice Pope, retired from active service. 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

Patrick B. Gorman, of Saint Clond, Minn., to be register of the land 

office at Saint Cloud, Minn., vice Daniel H. Freeman, resigned. 
RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

Dominick F. McDermott, of Clontarf, Minn., to be receiver of pub- 
lic moneys at Benson, Minn., vice Heman W. Stone, resigned. 

Malcolm G. Barney, of Cheney, Wash., to be receiver of public mon- 
eysatSpokane Falls, Wash., vice John L, Wilson, commission expired. 

PROMOTION IN THE NAVY. 

Passed Assistant Engineer Charles J. MacConnell, to be a chief en- 
gineer in the Navy from the 2d December, 1885, vice Zeller, retired. 

Assistant Engineer William B. Boggs, to be a passed assistant engi- 
neer in the Navy from ,the 2d December, 1885, vice Lamdin, deceased, 
and MacConnell, promoted. 

UNITED STATES CONSUL. 


J. Richard Wingfield, of Charlottesville, Va., to be consul of the 
United States at San José, Costa Rica, vice John Schroeder, suspended. 
POSTMASTERS. 

Frank Adams, to be postmaster at Gunnison, Gunnison County, Colo- 
rado, vice Alonzo Hartman, commission expired. 

Henry D. Jones, to be postmaster at Hyde Park, Cook County, vice 
E. S. Hawley, who was confirmed on the 20th of January, 1886, but 
has declined the appointment. 

James Tobin, to be postmaster at Pullman, Cook County, Illinois, 
vice W. F. Winkle, resigned. 

E. Zimmerman, to be postmaster eropa Porter County, In- 
diana, vice I. C. B. Sumans, whose co on expires March 31, 1886. 

William W. Brown, to be at Calais, Washington County, 
Maine, vice Marshall N. McKusick, commission expired. 

Edward F. Ca to be at Stoughton, Norfolk County, 
Massachusetts, vice Jesse Holmes, commission expi 

Edward P. Kelley, to be at Bradford, County, Massa- 
chusetts, the office having become Presidential. 

Peter Roscoe, to be postmaster at Wadena, Wadena County, Minne- 
sota, vice Giles Peake, resigned. 

D. McLaughlin, to be postmaster at Waseca, Waseca County, Minne- 
sota, vice William C. Young, commisson expired. ‘ 

Homer R. Bisbee to be postmaster at Valentine, Cherry County, Ne- 
braska, the office having become Presidential. The nomination of 
enye N. Paxton, heretofore nominated for the said office, is with- 

wn. i 

Herhert Williams, to be postmaster at North Bend, Dodge County, 
Nebraska, vice Chauncey W. Hyatt, to be removed. 

Josiah G. Dearborn, to be postmaster at Manchester, Hillsborough 
County, New Hampshire, vice J. L. Stevens, commission expired. 4 

Adolph Seligman, to be postmaster at Santa Fé, Santa Fé County, 
New Mexico, vice Charles B. Hayward, resigned. 

e Barlow, to be postmaster at Canastota, Madison County, New 
York, vice Judson Field, resigned. 

Anthony Howell, to be postmaster at Massillon, Starke County, Ohio, 
vice R. B. Crawford, commission expired. 

Albert M. Mackerby, to be postmaster at Greenfield, Highland 
County, Ohio, vice Robert C. Kinkead, commission expired. 

William H. Raymond, to be postmaster at Galion, Crawford County, 
Ohio, vice Thomas C. Davis, commission expired. 

John W. Brophy, to be postmaster at Mount Carmel, Northumber- 
land County, Pennsylvania, vice Ann Ayres, resigned, to take effect 
April 1, 1886. 

Emmet W. McArthur, to be postmaster at Meadville, Crawford County, 
5 rice J. W. H. Reesinger, whose commission expixes March 
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expired. 

Eugene Blakemore, to be postmaster at Shelbyville, Bedford County, 
Tennessee, vice Mary V. Wisener, deceased. 

Charles R. Chambers, to be postmaster at Luling, Caldwell County, 
Texas, vice Carnot Bellinger, resigned. 

Wiley V. Collins, to be postmaster at Gonzales, Gonzales County, 
Texas, whose commission expires March 29, 1886. 

F. Y. Goldsborough, to be postmaster at Ennis, Ellis County, Texas, 
vice James L. Edwards, whose commission expires March 22, 1886. 

H. A. McMeans, to be postmasteratSan Marcos, Hays County, Texas, 
vice Albert Heaton, whose commission 8 March 29, 1886. 

Sanford H. Potter, to be postmaster at ite River Junction, Wind- 
sor County, Vermont, vice Noah B. Safford, deceased. 

John R. Patterson, to be postmaster at Petersburg, Dinwiddie County, 
Virginia, vice Stith Bollings, whose commission expires March 31, 1886. 

Adam L. Nye, to be postmaster at Morgantown, Monongalia County, 
West Virginia, vice F. A. Dering, to be removed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, March 22, 1886. 


The House metat12o’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. 
MILBURN, D. D., as follows: 

We beseech Thee, Almighty God, help the people of this country to 
learn that money gained otherwise than as Thou commandest—by the 
sweat of the face, as the fair and honest wage of honorable, manly 
work of brain or hand—is gained by theft, no matter how we name the 
stealing; that money is never converted into wealth unless it ceases to 
be the pander of our lusts and lifts us above the level of the animal, 
lifting us to oe aaee OE Aa, elevating our hearts to manly aspira- 
tions, making us kindly with our kind, patient to God’s laws, and rev- 
erent to ourselves. 

Rid the land, we beseech Thee, of all gamesters, whether they gam- 
ble with dice or cards or chips, or with wheat or stocks or corn or cot- 
ton. Deliver us from the influence and power of robbers who, enticing 
their victims to boards of trade and stock exchanges and bucket-shops, 
name their practices of plunder ‘‘shearing the lambs.” 

Enlighten our intelligence with Thy truth; sweeten and deepen our 
humanity with Thy love; quicken our piety with Thy spirit; and may 
Jesus Christ become more and more the master and ruler of our lives 
eee thoughts. We pray through His hallowed name. 

en. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and approved. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the prayer of the Chaplain this morning be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. WEAVER, of I most cordially unite in that request. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will direct the Official Reporter to in- 
sert the prayer in the RECORD. 

The prayer is printed above. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled bills of the following titles; 
when the § signed the same, namely: 

A bill (H. R. 4982) to enable the Public Printer to continue in effect 
the provisions of the joint resolution entitled Joint resolution author- 
izing the Public Printer to remove certain material from the Govern- 


ment Printing Office,” approved February 6, 1883; 
A bill 4420) to authorize the publication of a new edition of 
the Postal Laws and Regulations; 


A bill (H. R. 1319) to increase the pension of Robert D. Fort; 

A — nr i 5 for the relief of Victor 3 F 

A ting a pension to Margaret A. Blake; an 

A bill (H. R. 1625) for the relief of Frances NeNeal Potter. ` 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. HOUK, for five days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. Ka, for two days. 

To Mr. MORRILL, for twelve days. 
10 To Mr. SKINNER, until the 30th instant, on account of important 

usiness. 

To Mr. ERMENTROUT, for ten days from March 19. 

To Mr. TUCKER, for three days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. ATKINSON, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his family. 

To Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia, until Monday next. 

ENGROSSED COPY OF A SENATE BILL. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection the order which the Chair 
will now direct the Clerk to read will be made. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, That the Clerk be directed to request the Senate to furnish the House 
with an engrossed copy of Senate bill No. 831, for the relief of George 8. Storrs, 
of the State of Texas, the original having been mislaid in the House. ' 


There was no objection, and it was so ordered, 


ing over from last Friday, being the bills on which the previous ques- 
tion was ordered by the House on that day. 


EMILY LOUISA SPICER. 

The first business coming over from the 19th instant on which the 
previous question was ordered was the bill (H. R. 5506) granting a pen- 
an to Emily Louisa Spicer, the question being on the passage of the 

The bill was passed. 

MARY E. FILLEBROWN. 


The next bill on the Calendar coming over as unfinished business 
from last Friday’s session was the bill (H. R. 1138) to increase the 
pin of Mary E. Fillebrown, on which the previous question was 
0 


The bill was passed. 

MALITTY ROSE. 

The next business coming over from last Friday was the bill (H. R. 
2585) for the relief of the estate of Malitty Rose, on which the previ- 
ous question was ordered, 

The bill was again read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &., That the United States pension agent at Knoxville, Tenn. 
be, and he hereby is, authorized to pay to the administrator of the estate oi 
Malitty Rose, the sum of $1,556.68, out caters | money he may have placed 
to his credit for the payment ao np mito the said sum being due on account 
of reissue certificate numbered „issued to said Mali prior to her 
death, as widow of Elias Rose, a private in Captain MeCoy’s company, United 
States infantry. 

Mr. MATSON. I think, Mr. Speaker, there is a motion pending to 
commit this bill to the Committee on Claims. If not, I desire to enter 
that motion. 

The SPEAKER. TheChair is advised that the motion is not pend- 
ing, so far as the Journal shows. 

Mr. MATSON. Then I move that the bill be committed to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Mr. RANDALL. Is the previous question prevailing on this bill? 

The SPEAKER. It is; but the motion to commit is in order. 

Mr. RANDALL. I understand that. 

Mr. MATSON. My motion is that it be committed to the Commit- 
r. WHITE f Pi vania. Speaker, I reported this bi 

Mr. , of Pennsyl Mr. er, ill 
from the Committee on Pensions according tô its instructions, and I 
1 committed in the first instance 

The SPE The motion to commit is not debatable, the Fs 
vious question having been ordered on the passage of the bill; pending 
which the motion is made to commit, 

Mr. BRADY. Is not the question of reference under consideration? 

Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania. I desire to make a remark on the 
question of order involved here. Or I will make a parliamentary in- 


quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. of Pennsylvania. Is a motion of this kindin order, to 
recommit this bill to another committee after it was reported by the 
committee which had it in charge, the bill having been referred to that 
committee by the Speaker? The bill, as a matter of course, can be re- 
ferred to any committee even if it did not properly come under the ju- 
risdiction of that committee. But this being clearly a pension matter, 
the bill was certainly referred to the proper committee in the first in- 
stance and was properly by that committee back to the House, 

The SPEAKER. e Chair will state to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that the practice of the House has been not to permit debate 
on the motion to commit or recommit after the previous question has 
been ordered on the passage of the bill although the motion itself can 
be entertained. 

The — being taken on Mr. MATSON’s motion to commit the 
bill to the Committee on Claims, there were—ayes 53, noes 33. 

Mr. BEACH. I make the point that a quorum has not voted. 

Mr. BLAND. I do not think the House understands the question, 
and I should like to have the bill reported again. 

The SPEAKER. That can bedone by unanimous consent. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman from Missouri? The Chair 
hears none. 

The bill was again read. 

Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania.. I ask for the reading of the report. 

TheSPEAKER. That isin the nature of debate, but the report can 
be read by unanimous consent. 

Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent that the 
report be read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentlemmm 
from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. OATES. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. MATSON]. The point of no quorum having been 
made, the Chair appoints as tellers the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BEACH] and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MATSON]. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 64, noes 52, 
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Mr. BEACH. This is a very important matter, and we ought to The 


have a quorum. 

Mr. MATSON. I call for the yeas and aes fel 

The yeas and nays were ordered—41 mem voting therefor. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Would it be in order to ask unanimous consent 
that either the introducer of the bill or the gentleman who reported it 
make a short statement to the House not exceeding five minutes? 

Mr. MORRISON. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. _ I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. My inquiry is whether it would be in order to 
state that the business before the Committee on Claims is in such a 
shape that a vote to send it to that committee would kill the bill? 

The SPEAKER. Thatis debate. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 123, nays 78, not vot- 
ing 122; as follows: 


YEAS—123. 
Anderson, C. M. Forney, Lawler, Sa 7 
Ballentine, erick, Le Fevre, Sayers, 
Barksdale, Fuller, Long. A 
Barry, Gay, Lovering, Singleton, 
Bla Geddes, A 
Bland, Gibson, C, H. jpringer, 
Blount, Gibson, Eustace Maybury, wart, 
Boyle, Glass, Stewart, J. W. 
Bragg, lover, MeMillin, Stone, E. F. 
Breckinridge, C. R. Green, R.S. MeRae, Stone, W. J., Mo. 
Buck, Green, W.J. Miller, orm, 
Cabell, Hall, ills, x 
Candler, IIalsell. itchell, bee. 
Cannon, Harris, Morrison, Taylor, E. B. 
Caricton, Hatch, Murphy, ylor, J. 
Catchings, Heard, Norwood, Thomas, J. R. 
Clardy, Hemphill, n, 
Conger, Henderson, J. S. O'Ferrall, 
Cowles, Henley, Outhwaite, Š 
Crisp, Herbert, Parker, Turner, 
Croxton, Hewitt, Peel, Van Eaton, 
Deer Swen? Price” Warn A.J. 
i 0 i arner, 
Davidson, A.C. Hudd, Randall, Wellborn, 
Davidson, R. II. M. Johnston, J.T. Reagan, heeler, 
cry, Johnston, T. D. Reese, Wilkins, 
Eden’ Jones I.T. Tiers Winans, 
en, ones, 
Fiske po Worthington. 
o! 
* 
Ford, Lanham, Saller, 
NAYS—78. 
Adams, G. E. Felton, Lehibach, Rice, 
A ten, ©. II. Findlay, Lindsley, 
Anderson, J. A. ceger, Little, Rowell, 
Baker, Funston, McAdoo, Scranton, 
Bayne, Gallinger, McKinley, Smalls, 
Beach, ff, Millard, Strai 
* Grosvenor, Moffat, 
Bound, Guenther, A Taylor, Zach. 
Brown, 0. E. Henderson, P. B. Nenie Wade, 
wn, C. enderson, ey, 
„W. W. Henderson, T. o 1, W. 
anan, Herman. O'Neill, Charles Warner, William 
Bunnell, H Osborne, Weaver, A. J. 
ws, Hitt, Owen, ‘Weaver, J. B. 
Campbell, J. M. Holmes, Payne, Weber, 
well, Hopkins, Peters, West, 
Cutcheon, Jackson, White, A.C. 
Dun < Johnson, F. A. Phelps, White, 
Eldredge, La Follette, Pideock, 
9 Laird. Pirce, 
NOT VOTING—122. 
Adams, J. J. Curtin, Ketcham, Scott, 
Aiken, niel, Kleiner, Sessions, 
Allen, J.M. Davenport, Laffoon, % 
Arnot, vis, Libbey, Shaw, 
Atkinson, Dawson, Lore, Skinner, 
Har 2 Dibble, Louttit, Snyder, 
Barnes, Dingley, Lowry, Sowden, 
Bennett, —.— Mahone —— 
Bennett, herty, ahoney, » 
Bliss, Dowdney, Markham, Steele, 
Boutelle, El A McComas, Stephenson, 
Breckinridge, WCP.Ely, McKenna, St. n 
Browne, T. M. Ermentrout, Merriman, Stone, W. — 5 Ky. 
Brloh ayeo arn 8588 
urleigh, ‘oran, organ, mes, 
Burnes, Gilfillan, Morrill, Taraney 
Butterworth, Grout, Muller, Taylor, LH. 
Bynum Hale, Neece, ‘Thomas, O. B. 
Caldwell 2 1 3 Thompson 
Cam Fe anback, „Hara, Townshend. 
Campbell, J. E armer, O'Neill, J. J. Tucker, 
Camp Haynes, Wait, 
Clements, i aaa Perkins, W. 
Cobb, Hill, Perry, Ward, J. 
Col Hires, Plumb, Ward, T. B. 
H z Pulitzer, Whiting, 
Compton, Houk. sory 4 Willis, 
7 Hutton, Reed, T. B. Wolford, 
Cooper, Trion, Reid, J. W. W burn. 
Cox, James, Rockwell, 
Crain, Kelley, Ryan, 
So the motion to commit the bill to the Committee on Claims was 
to. 


Mr. EDEN. I ask unanimous consent that the reading of the names 
of members voting be dispensed with. 
There was no objection, 


capstan menee pines announced as paired on all political 
questions until notice: 
Mr. SKINNER with Mr. MORRILL. 
Mr. HALE with Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. 
Mr. O'NEIL, of Missouri, with Mr. PLUMD. 
Mr. St. MARTIN with Mr. HOUK. 
Mr. IRION with Mr. ELY. 
Mr. ELLSBERRY with Mr. LYMAN. 
. SNYDER with Mr. DORSEY. 
. SPRIGGS with Mr. MILLIKEN. 
. MORGAN with Mr. HEPBURN. 
. BENNETT with Mr. MCKENNA. 
. LAFFOON with Mr. LOUTTIT. 
. WADE with Mr. DIBBLE. 
. BINGHAM with Mr. WAKEFIELD. 
Mr. TUCKER was announced as paired with Mr. CASwELL until 
March 25. 
The following members were announced as paired for this day: 
Mr. MULLER with Mr. Rock WELL. 
Mr. ADAMS, of New York, with Mr. Payson. 
Mr. CoLE with Mr. LIBBEY. 
Mr. ERMENTROUT with Mr. KELLEY. 
. TOWNSHEND with Mr. DAVENPORT. 
. DAWsown with Mr. BouTELLE. 
. HAMMOND with Mr. RYAN. 
. FORAN with Mr. THOMPSON. 
. Prpcock with Mr. McComas. 
. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, with Mr. BUTTERWORTH. 
. CALDWELL with Mr. COOPER. 
. CRAIN with Mr. ATKINSON. 
. BROWNE, of Indiana, with Mr. DowpNey. 
Mr. TARSNEY with Mr. STEPHENSON. 
Mr. WADE. Idesire tosay Iam paired with the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. DIBBLE], but not supposing this to be a political ques- 
tion, I have voted. 
The SPEAKER. That is a matter which each gentleman must de- 
cide for himself. 
The result of the vote was then announced as above stated. 


RESOLUTIONS IN RELATION TO THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE RANKIN. 


Mr. BRAGG. Mr. S , Lask unanimous consent that at the close 
of the session on Th afternoon of this week a recess be taken until 
half past 7 o'clock, at which time I will move the consideration of the 
resolutions relating to the death of my late co Mr. RANKIN. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BEACH. Mr. 8 

The SPEAKER. Does the eman object? 

Mr. BEACH. I desire to submit some remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Thisis not debatable; it isa request for unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. BEACH. It is in the nature of a motion, is it not? 

The SPEAKER, It is not a motion; it is a request for unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. BEACH. I shall not object to it; but I should like the privi- 


lege of a few remarks upon the motion. 
The SP. There no objection, the order is made as re- 
quested by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BRAGG]. 


The gentleman from New York [Mr. BEACH], as the Chair under- 
stands, asks unanimous consent to 

Mr. BEACH. ‘To detain the House only three or four minutes in 
connection with the motion which has just been agreed to. 

Several MEMBERS. Regular order. 


ORDER OE BUSINESS. 
Mr. STO 


INE, of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the bill (H. R. 148), with a substitute, reported on the 24th of 
February, recommitted to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will entertain the request after the un- 
finished business is disposed of. $ 


MARGARET B. HARWOOD. 


The next unfinished business on the Calendar was the bill (H. R. 81) 
granting a pension to Ma t B. Harwood. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the nein 
limitations of ay e laws, the name of Margaret B. Harwood, widow of 
Rear-Admiral w A. Harwood, late of the United States Navy, and pay 
her a pension of $50 a month from and after the passage of this act, 


The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall this bill pass? 


Mr. REAGAN. How does this bill get before the House, Mr. 
Speaker? 
The SPEAKER. The previous question was ordered upon it on Fri- 


day last, and it comes over, under the practice of the House, as un- 
finished business. 

Mr. REAGAN. Is it debatable? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is advised (not having been present 
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when the bill was considered) that there was no debate upon it when 
the previous question was ordered. That being the case, under the 
rules of the House there are thirty minutes for debate; fifteen minutes 
in support of the bill and fifteen minutes in opposition to it. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr, Speaker, I ask for a second. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, there is a Senate bill upon the Speaker’s 
table which is a fac-simile of this bill, and I desire to ask unanimous 
consent to substitute that for the House bill. After that consent is 
given if there is any desire for information with reference to this sub- 
ject I will briefly lay the facts before the House. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Let us hear the facts first, and then we will be in 
better condition to vote intelligently. 

The SPEAKER. The request of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
ROGERS] requires unanimous consent. 2 

Mr. NoMILLIN The gentleman has a certain time for the discus- 
sion of the bill. He now asks unanimous consent that the Senate bill 
be substituted for the House bill, and I suggest that he make his state- 
ment first for the information of the House. 

Mr. ROGERS, If it is in order, I will proceed to do that. 

The SPEAKER. Thatisin order. The gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. RoGERs] has fifteen minutes for the discussion of the House bill 
now pending and the gentleman from Texas has fifteen minutes in op- 
position to it. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, Rear-Admiral Harwood was born in 
Pennsylvania on the 9th of October, 1802. He joined the United States 
Navy on the Ist of January, 1818, when he was not quite sixteen years 
of age. He died on the 28th of August, 1884, after a continuous serv- 
ice of sixty-six years. I dare say that there is not to be found in the 
history of the country a parallel for that service. He left a widow past 
seventy years of age; he left a maiden daughter; he left the widow of 
an only son (who died since the war of diseases contracted in the war) 
with four children, All are living together as one family, and the re- 
port of the committee, which I hold in my hand, states in substance 
that they have been left in indigent circumstances. I never saw Ad- 
miral Harwood, or his widow, or any member of his family. I happen 
to be the friend simply of a brother of his widow, and it was at his re- 
quest that I introduced this bill and had it referred. I have here the 
report of the House committee at the present session. ‘Time will not 
admit of my reading any considerable portion of it, but I will read a 
few passages: 

The Navy Register shows that he was on active duty, either afloat or ashore, 
forty-one years. 

Early in his career he attracted the attention and secured the esteem of two 
of the most distinguished and gallant officers in our nayal history. 

Asa midshipman, under the command of the celebrated Commodore David 
Porter, he assi ed in the capture of a schooner and her barge in the 
West Indies. The present head of the Navy, Admiral Porter, then a boy of ten, 
was with his father at the time, and autho: the statement that his favorable 
knowledge of Admiral Harwood began at that time, and continued through the 
whole course of a service always useful and efficient, and in many respects 
highly creditable and valuable in its character. 

As precedents for this bill we have cited in the report of the House 
committee the cases of the widows of Rear-Admirals ee Beau- 
mont, Middleton, Stribling, and Sands, and of Commodore Watson, to 
each of whom a pension of $50 a month was given by acts passed during 
the first session of the Forty-eighth Con; 

In the report of Senator B from the Senate Committee on Pen- 
sions upon the Senate bill, which I shall ask to have substituted for 
this bill, it is stated that this bill is ‘‘one of the most meritorious of 
the class to Which it belongs.“ 

Mr. LONG. Will the gentleman state what was this officer’s rank? 

Mr. ROGERS. He was a rear-admiral. 

Mr. LONG. What is the usual rate of pensions allowed in the cases 
of rear-admirals? 

Mr. ROGERS. Fifty dollars a month. That amount has been al- 
lowed in twenty-two cases, the references to which I have before me. 

Mr. McMILLIN. What is the pension allowed by law in such 
cases? 

Mr. ROGERS. I can not answer that question. 

Mr. PETERS and others. Thirty dollars a month. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Is Mrs. Harwood now receiving a pension of $30 
a month? 

Mr. ROGERS. She draws no pension now. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Because he was not in active service at the time 
of his death. 

Mr. ROGERS. He was on the retired-list when he died. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Then this bill makes an exception—creates a new 
class of pensioners? 

Mr. ROGERS. No; because I have before me references to twenty- 
two cases of the same sort in which $50 a month has been allowed. 

Mr, DUNHAM. Whatpension will she receive if this bill be passed ? 

Mr. ROGERS. Fifty dollars a month. 

Mr. LONG. What is the rate of pension which the precedents have 
established ? 

Mr, ROGERS. Fifty dollars in every single case. 

Mr. LONG. Except this? 

Mr. ROGERS. Except this. In every case of this kind which has 
been by Congress—and I es nena to the twenty-two cases— 
this is the amount that has been Allowed. 


Mr. LONG. Then I understand the gentleman to say that if the 
pension in this case were fixed at less than $50 it would be an excep- 
tion ? 

Mr. ROGERS. It would be an exception to the general rule. 

In the report accompanying the House bill we have cited the cases of 
the widows of Rear-Admirals McDougal, Beaumont, Middleton, Strib- 
ling, and Sands, and of Commodore Watson. 

In the report made to the last Congress by the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN ] we have cited bills gran ling similar pensions 
in cases of this kind. I read from that report: 

The following instances are cited in which this has been done: In 1878, to the 
widow of Commodore Elliott; in 1877, to the widows of Admirals Bell and Wins- 
low; in 1878, to the widow of Admiral Wilkes; in 1879, of Commodores Frailey, 
Gallagher, and McKeever, and of Admiral Stringham ; in 1880, of Admiral Davis; 
in 1881, of Admiral Paulding and of Commodores McCauley and Guest; and 
finally, last winter and summer, to the widows of Admirals Goldsborough, Hoff, 
Reynolds, Lardner, Spotts, and rs, and Commodore Wood. 

During the last Congress there were six additional cases passed. The 
names of those persons I have not before me. Yes, I have them. They 
are Admirals Scott and Creighton, Commanders Jeffers and Bissell, Sur- 
geon-General Palmer and Commodore Green. 

Mr. Speaker, I will repeat the statement—and I invite the attention 
of my friend from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN ] because he did not hear 
it before—that this gentleman was for sixty-six years in continuous 
service—nearly all of itactiveservice. There were a few years of those 
sixty-six years in which he was not in active service. He died in 1884, 
leaving this widow, now past seventy years of age, with a maiden 
daughter, and with a widowed daughter whose husband died after serv- 
ice in the late war leaving four children, all living, as this report shows, 
and in indigent circumstances. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Does not the widowed daughter draw a pension? 

Mr. ROGERS. She draws a pension, but she has four children to 
support upon it. 

A MEMBER. How old are the children? 

Mr. ROGERS. I do not know the ages of the children. They have 
been born since the war. These three women live together, constitut- 
ing one family, with these children to be educated. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Do not the children draw pension if their father 
died in the service? 

Mr. ROGERS. Iam not advised as to that. He did not die in the 
service, but he died since the war from disease contracted in the service, 

Several MEMBERS. That is the same thing. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Then I presume the children would be entitled 
to a pension. 

Mr. ROGERS. I presume that is true, though it had not occurred 
to me. 

By the evidence of all the officers who have given their testimony in 
this matter among others Admiral Porter, Commodore Luce, Medical 
Director Lansdale, and Lieutenant Kimball—Admiral Harwood is con- 
ceded to have been one of the most useful of all the men connected with 
the Navy in the particular branches to which the t portion of his 
life was devoted, namely, thestudy of ordnance and the writing of a book 
that has become standard authority connected with the naval service of 
the United States; and independently of these works he rendered forty- 
five years of service either on the land or the sea. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the purpose I had in view, if I could 
do so, although I have but little hope of accomplishing that purpose, 
is to break up the line of precedents which I regard as essentially 
wrong on the subject of the retirement of persons on pay and the 
pensioning of those not entitled to receive pension under any existing 
law. 

I would be obliged if any gentleman would tell me what is the sal- 
ary of a rear-admiral in the United States Navy at this time; just at 
this momentit has passed outof my mind. I believe it is some $6,000 

annum. 

Now, I am, of co unacquainted with the particular facts in this 
case except as they have been stated by my friend from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rod Ens]. I do not know how long this gentleman was a rear-admiral 
drawing this large salary of $6,000 per annum. 

Mr. MCADOO. I will give the honorable gentleman from Texas the 
information he seeks, The pay of a rear-admiral in the United States 
Navy while at sea is $6,000 per annum, onshore duty $5,000, and wait- 
ing orders $4,000. 

Mr. REAGAN. The aes from New Jersey confirms the state- 
ment I have made, that the pay of a rear-admiral in the United States 
Navy is $6,000 per annum while at sea. Now this man was commis- 
sioned as arear-admiral February 20, 1869, and upon that salary aman of 
reasonable prudence with a family of ordinary size might accumulate a 
large sum. I know our impulse is to extend benefits to those who have 
rendered valuable benefits to the country, and especially that our feel- 
ings of charity are invoked in behalf of their widows and orphan chil- 
dren. The test wrong, in fact, whichis being done in our political 
system is being done from the best of motives. There is an old saying 
about a certain place being paved with good intentions; this policy 
also seems to be grounded upon good intentions. The result is that we 
are creating year by year a very extossive privileged class in this coun- 
try to be supported out of the toil and labor and sweat of people who are 
not generally as well off as the beneficiaries of these special laws passed 


1886. 
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here in this House from time to time. I had to assume the ungracious 
task the other day of opposing the measure to pension the widow of 
General Thomas, an officer of as high repute as any who served in the 
Army of the United States, not because it was pleasant for me to do so, 
but because I felt it to be my duty to the country and to the people 
to do so. I oppose this bill too, not because itis pleasant to do so, but 
because of my conscientious belief that it is utterly and totally wrong 
and ought to be resisted. 

Now, sir, the facts sifted down are just these: A man succeeds in get- 
ting a commission in the service of the United States which thousands 
of his neighbors would be glad to get, but which they can not get. 
He goes on receiving a larger rate of pay than the great mass of his fel- 
low-citizens can possibly obtain in any position of civil life. He en- 
joys advantages which his fellow-citizens in private life can not and do 
not enjoy. Then because we have given him a valuable office, because 
we have given him higher pay, because we have given him greater 
privileges, social and otherwise, we assume all these things as the basis 
and foundation for a proposition to pension all his relatives and sup- 
port them at the public expense. 

Is thisright? Under our system of government I undertake to say it 
is wholly wrong; for our whole system, Mr. Speaker, contemplates 
that there are to be no privileges extended to one person not extended 
alike to all others; that there is to be nospecial, favored, privileged class; 
in other words, that there is to be no aristocracy like that of monarchi- 
cal governments of other countries, where the policy is to accumulate 
large estates, establish great families, grant titles of nobility, and in every 
other way overshadow and override the great mass of the people. What 
right has an officer of the Government, of the Army, or the Navy over 
the citizen who has honestly done his duty, who has performed all that 
could fairly be demanded of him to the state, who has honestly strug- 

led along in life until old age has overtaken him, and who leaves his 
family in need if not in poverty—what right, I say, has an officer of the 
Navy who has during life enjoyed ope advantages—what claim has 
he upon the Treasury of the United States for the support of his family 
by the Government when the citizen has equally done all his duties, has 
been faithful to every trust confided to him—what right has one to have 
his family 3 upon the Government which the other does not 
equally’ ? Whyshould one have such privileges whenit is denied 
to the other? It can only come from the idea, Mr. Speaker; we are to 
have a privileged class; and I fear we are rapidly drifting into it; we 
are rapidly producing a nation of mendicants and paupers by means 
of our pension laws and our retired-list. The pride of our people in 
early times was in individuality and their reliance was upon the man- 
ae | of our citizens. We are educating them now by law, by prece- 
dents, by example, to be mendicants and beggars, and we have so far 
progressed in that evil course that there is pending now a measure to 
make mendicants and beggars even of the States themselves. 

If this is to be the policy of Congress in its legislation, need I say to 
gentlemen that the time will come, that it must come, when the Amer- 
ican people will rise and command a halt in this creation of privileged 
classes, which must in time give such control of governmental affairs 
as to transform our whole political system by creating an aristocracy, 
a privileged class, supported by the toiling and laboring masses, men 
= os are as good, as worthy, as honest, and just as poor as the benefici- 
ary of this bill. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Have they not already done so? 

Mr. REAGAN. It is now being done, I will say in answer to my 
friend from Iowa, but the time will come if this thing continues when 
the mutterings throughout the land will be plainly heard. Iam sorry 
to be obliged to admit that we are rapidly doing that which is demand- 
ing such a rebuke from the people, and it is gradually growing to a 

ter extent every year. What will be the result of such a system? 

t must be its inevitable influence? I repeat, sir, its only result 
is that we are to have an aristocratic class of idlers supported by the 
toiling people, upon whom they look as a lower order of the human 
family, taltogether for their association, for it is scarcely necessary 
for me to tell you that these privileged classes hold their heads very 
high indeed. They never admit that they are pensioners upon the 
bounty of the people, that they are supported by the toil of other peo- 
ple, but they look upon their payments and emoluments and ui- 
sites as privileges belonging to their class to be paid by the people who 
do the work and pay the taxes, 

I regret to have to protest againstsuch bills. I understand how un- 

ious such a discrimination appears to be, because there can be always 
brought forward plenty of reasons which work upon our sympathies, 
But, sir, I wish I had it in my power to arrest the further progress of 
such precedents as this, and go back to the policy, the principles, and 
the pure system of our fathers—that policy which controlled this Gov- 
ernment for three-quarters or more of our constitutional existence. 

I yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. MoMILLIN]. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, the law as it now stands is that 
officers who are placed on the retired-list take that easy berth in lieu 
of pension; that pension or bounty is not transmitted to those who may 
be left after their death. The provision allowing them no pension af- 
ter being retired is a wise and commendable one, and for this reason: 


They have a large compensation, which is given to them during their 
lifetime, while they are in the active service of the Government, 
which is also in old age continued to them. During all of that period 
they get full pay. After they go out of the active service, after the 
Government ceases to call upon them for any service, they are placed 
upon three-quarters pay, and that is considered, I think, equivalent 
to any compensation given by law to the widows of men, those who 

ced their lives upon the field of battle. Will we depart from that 
custom? Is it wise that we should do so? 

I admit the gentleman has given precedents here in support of this, 
and we can find precedents for anything in the shape of Congressional 
legislation. But I feel the full force of what the gentleman from Texas 
very well says, that the most unwise thing Congress can do is to legis- 
late in favor of a special class at the mse of the many. 

All over the country to-day we have strikes and labor trouble, but 
we have not to see a tithe of the trouble we will experience if by 
legislation we haye preferred a class of citizens and placed them 
above their fellow-men who are compelled to toil for their support. I 
admit that it looks like a discrimination to stop here and now, but I 
am firmly of the conviction that we 5 8 to stop and must stop some- 
where, and the question is when and where. As is well known, there 
had been a custom here for years to pay the employés of each outgoing 
administration of the House offices one month’s extra pay. This House 
denied the wisdom of that custom and refused it. it not also time 
to go forward a step and break up a custom that must be vicious and 
can be vicious only? By what right, human or divine, do 3 
propose to single out one widow and make all the balance of the widows 
toil for her, or one child and make all other children of the Government 
labor for it? i 

My friend advocating the bill says that this widow has relatives de- 
pendent upon her. Now, it is well known that if there are children 
over sixteen years old dependent upon a pensioner, under the general 
pension law they can not be pensioned or be taken into the account in 
determining the widow’s ion. Will we then single out this par- 
ticular case? We say to the widow whose husband was killed in the 
Army, under the act recently passed increasing their pensions to $12 a 
month, We will give you but $12,’ while to the widow of a man 
who has been drawing thousands upon thousands of dollars up to the 
date of his death we are to give more than four times that. ill we 
do such injustice? That is the question. One whose life was not lost 
in the service, one who lived the full measure of his days. Are we to 
make this exception in favor of his widow? When this officer ted 
a place on the retired - list, and year after year drew a 83 
doing no service, he knew that no pension would be allowed his widow, 
and this Government is under no obligations to do for her what the 
general law does not provide for others. 

Mr. Speaker, I dislike to raise my voice inst any individual or 
any particular case. I know there are ps involved in all of 
these cases that come here for relief; but go to every hovel in this land, 
for which Congress is not asked to legislate, and for which it would not 
legislate if it were asked, and you will see just as great hardship there. 
Hardship is everywhere in the land. There is not a member here who 
can not go among his constituents and see many paupers and thousands 
of decrepit and destitute people who can not get Government bene- 
faction. Will we discriminate in this case? Is it wise that we should 
iat If we do, we simply place one poor person to working for an- 
other, 

I do not know, sir, what weight any man’s objection will have upon 
this question. We are governed a great deal by sentiment; but I feel 
it right at least to enter a protest against what seems to be another step 
in the direction of legislating in favor of a privileged class at the ex- 
pense of the masses. 

I yield the remainder of the time, if any, to the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Matson]. 

Mr. ROGERS. have no desire to reply to the arguments of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] and the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MCMILLIN]. I sympathize largely with much that has 
been said by both gentlemen; but neither of them has met the ques- 
tion presented ‘here. Neither of them meets the question. It is, if 
you have treated all others of this class for years and years in this way 
what reason there can be that this woman, now past seventy years of 
age, should be made an exception to the rule? At best she can not live 
but a little while. This is only for a few years. And we are not giv- 
ing her $5,000 or $2,000 a year. If this bill passes she gets $600 a year. 
This is all for this woman past seventy years of age, who is now ina 
dependent condition and past the age when she can be expected to take 
care of herself. This is surely not too large a sum. 

I will state also that Admiral Harwood was not a rear-admiral for 
many years. As late as 1855 he was commissioned a captain in the 
service. In 1862 he was made a commodore and placed on the retired- 
list. In 1864 he was retired. In 1869, long after he was retired, he 
was commissioned as rear-admiral on the retired-list. In March, 1869, 
a month later, he was detached from the Light-House Board and placed 
on waiting orders. On March 30, 1869, he was ordered as a member of 
a court-martial at Washington, D. C. In September, 1869, he was de- 
tached and ordered to special duty at the Department. In October, 


1870, he was appointed judge-advocate of the Navy. In October, 1871, 
he was detached and placed on waiting orders. 
It appears from this record that— 


perly inform themselves on 9 of x 
consequence much injustice resul 


witht too great 1 ency 

It is to Harwood chiefly that the Navy of to-day owes that state of affairs 
which makes marked injustice in military matters impossible, and gives every 
man, whatever his rank, his legal rights, and almost inevitably brings adequate 
punishment for military crime. 

I wanted to add that much to his record which I had not time to 
refer to when I occupied the floor before. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if this pension is granted to Mrs. Harwood, as I 
have said, she will probably not live more than a few years. It is only 
$600 a year which she will get under this bill. It is not the pension 
that was offered to Mrs. Thomas, and which I voted against. It was 
not the character of pension offered to the granddaughter of Thomas 
Jefferson, which I voted against. It is not the kind of pension which 
belongs to the class which gentlemen have been speaking of. But this 
lady belongs to a class of pensioners whom has ized uni- 
formly so faras my knowledge extends. It has constantly acted on the 
pees of — this amount to the widows of those officers who 

d achievedjthat distinction in the service which Admiral Harwood 
achieved. I think I may say with perfect confidence that no man of 


these twenty-two in number whom I have mentioned achieved greater. 


distinction or served the country so long or preserved through so many 
years a record so stainless and pure. 

Now will Congress in the facs of all these precedents, in the face of 
these facts which themselves constitute a powerful argument, undertake 
to draw the line on this woman at her age? She was not married to 
Admiral Harwood in old age, but was the partner of his life from his 
early manhood till his dea Ile the House will not undertake to 
draw the line on her. If it is to establish the precedent contended for, 
let it be done on some less worthy than this aged and worthy 
widow of this singularly distinguished and honorable officer who served 
his country through the greater part of its existence. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unanimous con- 
sent to lay aside the House bill and to consider the Senate bill in lieu 
of it. Is there objection? 

Mr. REAGAN. I feel constrained to object and to throw every ob- 
stacle in the way of passing this bill. 

TheSPEAKER. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 62, noes 53. 

Mr. MATSON. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered—43 en dadi voting therefor. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, informed 
the House that the Senate further insisted upon its ents num- 
bered 2, 6, and 7 to the bill (H. R. 5893) otga te ney o the 
most urgent deficiencies in the appropriations for the service of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year eaog June 30, 1886, and for other pur- 

to by the House Representatives; agreed to the con- 
rae asked on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. ALLISON, Mr. HALE, and Mr. COCKRELL had been appointed 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 
MARGARET B. HARWOOD. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 96, nays 95, not vot- 
ing 132; as follows: 


YEAS—96. 
Adams, G. E Felton, Hopkins, Sawyer, 
— 5 a: Findlay, Howard, — 
erso: 8 udd, ey, 
er, z — i = — —.— 
‘ord, ey, our, 
Bayne, z Frederick, King, Smalls, 
Bing! ý ston, La ette, Sowden, 
Bound, Gallinger, Laird, Spooner, 
— Saen: H Lantech, —— J. W 
n e is A 
Breckinridge, C. R. Glover, Lindsley, Strait 
Breckinridge, WCP.Goff, Maybury, Struble, e 
Brown, C. Green, R 8 Negley, Taylor, E. B 
Brown, W. W. Grout, Nelson, Taylor, I. H. 
Buck, Iayden, O'Neill, Charles Thomas, O. B. 
Bunnell, Haynes, Osborne, Throckmorton, 
Burleigh, Henderson, D.B. Outhwaite, Van Schaick, 
ws, Henderson, T. J Owen, Viele, 
Campbeil, T. J Henley, Parker, Wadsworth, 
Carleton, erman, Payne, ait, 
Conger, Hewitt, Phel Ward, T. B 
Recker, Hiestand, Ran $ White, Milo 
Eldredge, Hitt, Rice, ise, 
Everhart, Holmes, Rogers, Wolford. 
NAYS—S. 
Allen, J.M. Beach, Cannon, Crain, 
Ballentine, Bland, Y, 8 
Barksdale, Cabell, Clements, Croxton, 
Barnes, Candler, wiles, Cc n, 
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een Johnson, F. A. O' Donne u 
Davidson, A.C Johnston, J.T. 0 Paai Taylor, J. M. 
Davidson, Johnston, Peel, Taylor, Zach. 
Dunham, Jones, J. H. Perkins, J.R. 
Dunn, Jones, J. T. Peters, Tillman, 
Forney, i Pindar, Trigg, 
Fuller, Lanham, Price, Turner, 
N. Little, es Van Eaton, 

lass, Lowry, n, Wade, 
Green, W. J. Martin, Ri Warner, A.J, 
Grosvenor, Matson, Romeis, Weaver, A.J. 
Guenther, IcCreary, Rowell, Weaver, J. 
Halsell, MeMillin, Sadler, Wellborn, 
Harris, McRae, Sayers, West, 
nae E eta — leton, Wheeler, 

em K pringer, ting 
Henderson, J.S. Morrison, Stone, W. J., Mo. Wilson, : 

erbert, Neal, torm, Winans, 
Tiill, Norwood, Swinburne, Worthington, 
Holman, Oates, Swope, 

NOT VOTING—I22. 

Adams, J. J. Cutcheon Laffoon, Plumb, 
Aiken, Daniel, Landes, Pulitzer, 
‘Anderson, O. M. Davenport, Lawler, Ranney, 
Arnot, Davis, Libbey, Reed, T. B. 
Atkinson, Dawson, Long, Reid, J. W. 

D Dibble, Lore, Reese, 
Belmont, Dingley, Lonttit, Robertson, 
Bennett, Dorsey, Lovering, Rockwell, 
Bie, Doan Mahone Scott, 

' wadney, oney, 

Blount, Eden, Markham, Shaw, 
Boutelle, Elisberry, McAdoo, Skinner, 
Browne, T.M. = ntrout, M K Selene 

rowne, e cKenna, „ 
Brumm, McKinley. r 
Buchanan, Farquhar, Merriman, Stephenson, 
Burnes, Foran, Millard, gob Eh 
Butterworth, Gibson, Eustace Milliken, St. Mart! 

ynum, Gilfillan, Mitchell, Stone, E. F. 
Caldwell, Hale, Moffat, Stone, W. J. „Ky. 
Campbell, Felix Hall, Morgan, Symes, 
Campbell, J.M. Hammond, Morrill, ‘Tarsney, 
Campbell, J. E. Hanback, Morrow, Thompson. 
Caswell, Harmer, Muller, ‘Towns! 1 
Catchings, Heard, urphy, eker, 
Cobb, Hepburn, eece, Wakefield, 
Cole, Hires, O'Hara, Ward, J. H. 
Collins, iscock, O'Neill, J.J. Warner, William 
Compton, Houk, Payson, Weber, 

ock, Hutton, 8 White, A. C 
Cooper, Irion, Pettibone, Wilkins, 
Cox, Jackson, Pideock, illis, 
Curtin, Ketcham, Pirce, Woodburn, 

So the bill was passed. 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. S er, my colleague [Mr. HAMMOND] has re- 
quested me to state t he is absent on account of sickness in his 


family. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker I ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the names of members voting be dispensed with. 

Objection was made. 

After a portion of the names had been read the e was with- 
drawn, and the further reading was dispensed wi 

The ‘following additional pairs were cepa 

Mr. Cox with Mr. WHITING, for this day. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia, with Mr. Lonsow, ſor the rest of the 


y. 
Mr. ROBERTSON with Mr. WOODBURN, for this day. 
The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 


MRS. LAURA HENTIG. 


The next unfinished business on the Calendar was the bill (H. R. 2464) 
to increase the pension of Mrs. Laura Hentig. 
The bill was read, follows: 


allowed 


Mr. MATSON. Mr. Speakor, I believe debate is in order on this 
bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is advised that there was debate upon 
the bill when it was last before the House. 

Mr. MATSON. I desire to be heard in opposition to this bill, and 
my impression is that there was no debate. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair may be mistaken. The official record 
contains the report upon the bill, and the Chair supposed that the re- 
port had been read, but perhaps it was inserted without being read. 

Mr. MATSON, I think it was inserted in accordance with an agree- 
ment that all reports on bills considered should be printed in the Rec- 
ORD whether they were read or not. 

The SPEAKER. If that be the case the rule applies, and there are 
thirty minutes for debate; fifteen minutes in support of the bill and 
fifteen minutes in opposition. 

Mr. MATSON. Mr. Speaker, the vote just taken shows that this 
House barely tolerates the practice that has obtained in Congress for 
many years of increasing the pensions of widows of general officers and 
of officers of corresponding rank in the Navy from $30 to $50 a month. 
That proposition has been sustained here by a bare majority of 1 upon 
ayea-and-nay vote. Iregard that kind of legislation as the most vicious 
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that could be enacted in relation to pensions. It began, as I havesaid, 
a good many years ago. : 

It began with the proposition that the widows of general officers 
killed in battle should have their pensions increased from $30 to $50 a 
month; but it did not stop there. It went on until it grew into a well- 
founded custom of increasing the pensions of the widows of all general 
officers to 850 a month. Now, this bill proposes to increase the pension 
of the widow of a captain—a very worthy man, no doubt, Who was 
killed in battle with the Indians within the last few years. If this 
bill passes the House will have gone even outside of the line of prece- 
dents that has been established here in relation to increasing the pen- 
sions of the widows of general officers. This bill clearly goes beyond 
that line, and certainly every one will agree that it is dangerous for this 
House to goin this direction beyond the established precedents. I be- 
lieve with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] that upon the 
yea-and-nay vote just taken the House ought to have said that vicious 
legislation of this kind should stop, and that the widow of no officer 
should have a larger pension than the existing law gives her. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Congress will say so before long. 

Mr. MATSON. I believe, Mr, Speaker, that, as just suggested by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN], the time is near at 
hand when the people will have been heard from upon this question of 
increasing pensions and granting large special pensions. The practice 
is growing more unpopular every day alloverthecountry. The people 
see around them men and women who ought to have pensions but are 
getting none, and for that reason it is unpopular all through the coun- 
try to grant large pensions toany one. Therefore Isay this House ought 
to put astop to the practice, and ought to refuse to increase any of these 
pensions beyond the limit fixed by law. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him whether 
bo Committee on Invalid Pensions did or did not report against this 

? 

Mr. MATSON, This bill does not come from the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, but from the Committee on Pensions. This officer was 
no doubt very worthy, and I do not assail the committee atall. They 
doubtless believed that this lady was, as she is, the widow of a very 
gallant and meritorious officer; but the trouble is that there are too 
many cases just like hers, and the people are not disposed 1 to 
tolerate this practice of giving large pensions to a few favored 
and very small ones to the remainder. I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the report of the 
Committee on Pensions of the Forty-eighth Congress, which fully states 
the facts in this case, be read. A 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The facts in this case are that Capt. Edmund C. Hentig was an officer of the 


he formed, with his 8 a part of the 
commanding Sixth Cavalry, United States Army, which marched to 
Creek, near the said Fort Apache, and on the 30th the command was surprised 
Indians, who inflicted serious injury and loss 


and attacked by hostile Apache 
of life upon e mercy Tarn nef ses of the h ties the said 
Captain Hentig waa shot and instantly killed by said hostile Indians, 

Mrs. Laura Hentig, the widow of said Captain Hentig, has been an in- 


valid for several years, and, from the effects of malaria — ge shock of her 
husband's sudden and cruel death, is suffering from complete nervous prostra- 
tion; and it is in proof, asthe 1 of W. M. Goodell, M. D., of the University 
of P. lvania, that in all p bility she will never be able to earn a livelihood 
for herself or invalid ee prey 

Mrs. Hentig is poor, an hoc prosm pension of $20 par month is scarcely suf- 
ficient to pay for necessary medical attendance. In view of allthe 5 
circumstances your committee regard this case as one involving unusual 
ships. They would, therefore, recommend the passage of the bill granting a 
pension to Mrs, Laura Hentig at the rate of $50 per month, 


Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Pensions of | Bar 


the present House has reported in favor of the passage of a bill similar 
to the one presented in the last Congress, fixing the pension in this case 
at $30amonth. Theallegations of that are sustained by numer- 
ous affidavits, which are on file—afiidavits of the physicians and others, 
whose credibility is certified to by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THROCKMORTON J, who is familiar with the case. If there ever was a 
case in which the liberality of the House ought to be exercised it is one 
of this character. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. What pensionisthislady now drawing? 

Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR. Twenty dollars a month. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. And the proposition of this bill is to 
make the pension $50 a month? 

Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR. Thirty dollars. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Are there any other widows of captains 
who receive this amount of ion? 

Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR. Ido not know whether thereare or not. I 
am not putting this bill on the ground of precedent, but upon the neces- 
sity of this special case. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I want to know whether there are any 

recedents ve granting the widow of a captain pension at the rate of 
a month. 

Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR. Iam not advised on that point; I think, 
however, there are. 

Mr. WOLFORD. I will say to the gentleman from Iowa that there 
are ten precedents where $40 a month has been granted. 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Where widows of captains are receiv- 
ing $40 a month? 

Mr. WOLFORD. Yes, sir; widows of captains. 

Mr. MATSON. I yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. MoMLLINI. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I do not wish to occupy any time upon this case. 
All I ask is that the yeas and nays be taken on the question of its pas- 


sage. 

The SPEAKER. Ifno further debate be desired the question is on 
the passage of the bill, on which the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
MOoMILLIN] asks the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; there being—ayes 34, noes 49; more 
than one-fifth voting in the affirmative. 

Mr. THROCKMORTON, Before the vote is taken I wish to inquire 
whether the p ition isto increase this pension from $20 to $30 only. 
The SP The bill provides for a pension of $30 a month. 

Mr. McMILLIN. That is more than the general law provides by 
50 per cent. 

The question was then taken; and it was decided in the negative 
yeas 68, nays 102, not voting 153; as follows: 


YEAS—6s. 

Allen, C. H. Grout, Nelson, ymes, 

derson, C.M.. Hayden, O'Neill, Charles Taylor, I. H. 

er, Henderson, D. B. Owen, ylor, 7 X 
Bingham, Herman Parker, Thomas, O. B. 
Brown, C. E. Hiestand, Payne, Throckmorton, 
Brown, W. Hiscock, Pettibone, Van Schaick, 
Buchan.: Hitt, Phelps, Viele, 
Burlei Holmes, Rice, ade, 
Cam . Howard, Rowell, Wadsworth, 
Carleton, Kelley, Scranton, Wait. 
Conger, King, Seney, Ward, T. B. 
Eldredge, Le Fevre, Sessions, Weber, 
Farquhar, Lehl! à Seymour, est, 
Fisher, Moe 8 Smalls, White, A. O. 
Fleeger, M ley, Steele, White, Milo 
Funston, Mitchell, Stewart, J. W. Wilkins, 
Gallinger, Negley, Strait, Wolford. 
NAYS—102. 

Allen, J.M. Frederick, McCreary, Sayers, 
Ballentine, Fuller, MeMillin, Singleton, 
Beach, Gay, McRae, Sowden, 
Blount, Glass, Miller, Spooner, 
Bound, Green, W.J. Mills Springer, 
Brae Guenther, Morrison, Stone, WJ „Ky. 
B. ridge, C. R. Halsell, eal, W.J., Mo. 
Breckinridge, WCP.Hatch, Neece, Storm, 
Cabell, Heard, Norwood, Swope, 
Pe ee Hemphill, : Taulbee, 
Candler, Henderson, J.S. O'Donnell, Taylor, È B. 
Cannon, Herbert, O Fe Taylor, J. M. 
Clements, Hewitt, Peel, Thomas, 
Cowles, ill, Perkins, Tillman, 

8 Holman, Peters, Trigg, 
Croxton, Hudd, Pindar, ‘Turner, 
Culberson, Johnston, J.T. Price, Van Eaton, 
Cutcheon, Jo D. R Ps Warner, A. J. 

Jones, J. „T. B. Weaver, A. J. 
Davidson, A. C. Kleiner, Reid, J. W. Weaver, J. B. 
Da nham, Reese, Wellborn, 
Davis, Lawler, renege en 
Dock WIYs, p nans, 
Deane Martin, Ro n, Wise. 
Everhart, ý Sadler, 
Forney, McAdoo. Sawyer, 
NOT VOTING—1B. 
pees ae Cox, ion i cc 
jams, J. „ op „ erry, 
en, Curtin, Houk, cock, 
Anderson, J, A. Daniel, Hutton, ree, 
rnot, Davenport, Irion, Piumb, 
Atkinson, Da n, Jackson, Pulitzer, 
bour., Dibble, James, Randall, 
Barksdale, Dingley, Johnson, F. A. Ranney, 
Barnes, rsey, Jones, J.T. Rockwell, 
Barry, Dougherty, Ketcham, rs, 
Bayne, wdney, Laffoon, Romeis, 
Belmont, Dunham, La Follette, Ryan, 
Bennett, Eden, Laird, tt, 
Blanchard, Ellsberry, Landes, W. 
Bland, Ely. Libbey, Skinner, 
Bliss, Ermentrout, Lindsley, yder, 
Boutelle, Evans, Little, 5 Spriggs, 
Boyle, Felton, Long, Stahin 8 
Brady, Findlay, Lore, Stephenson, 
Browne, T. M. Foran, Louttit, Stewart, Charles 
Brumm, Ford, Lovering, St. M 
Buck, Geddes, Lyman, Stone, E. F. 
Bunnell, Gibson, C. H. Mahoney, Struble, 
Burnes, Gibson, Eustace Markham, Swinburne, 
Burrows, Gilfillan, McComas, ey, 
Butterworth, Glover, McKenna, Thompso: 
Bynum. Gof, Merriman, Townshend, 
Caldwell Green, R.S Millard, Tucker, 
Campbell, Felix Grosvenor, Milliken, Wakefield, 
Campbell, ale, Moffatt, Ward, J. H. 
Caswell, 1, Morgan, Warner, William 
Catchings, Hammond, Morrill, Whiting, 
Clardy, Hanback, Morrow, Willis, 
Cobb, Harmer, Muller, Wilson, 
Cole, Harris, Murphy, ‘Woodburn, 
Collins, Haynes, O'Hara, Worthington, 
Compton, Henderson, T. J. O'Neill, J.J. 
Henley, Osborne, 
Cooper. Hepburn, Outhwaite, 


So the bill was rejected. 
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MARCH 22, 


The following additional pair was announced: 
Mr. GREEN, of New Jersey, with Mr. BRADY, on this vote. 


MRS. E. A. BENHAM. 

The next bill coming over from Friday last under the operation of 
the previous question was read, as follows: 

A bill (S. 812) granting a pension to Mrs. E. A. Benham. 

Be it enacted, d&c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Mrs. E. A. Benham, wife of the 
late General Henry W. Benham, at the rate of $50 per month. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa). This bill 
comes before the House under the operation of the previous question; 
and there having been debate upon the bill, the question is now on its 


passage. 

Mr. REAGAN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, there being—ayes 31, noes 43; more 
than one-fifth voting in the affirmative. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in the negative—yeas 92, 
nays 100, not voting 131; as follows: 


YEAS—#22, 
Allen, C. II. Farquhar, Long, Steele, 
Anderson, J. A. Felton, Lovering, Stew J.W. 
Arnot, Fleeger, Markham, Stone, E. F. 
Baker, Funston, Maybury, Strait, 
Bayne, Gallinger, Mitchell, Struble, 
oo, eis ff, Negley, Swinburne, 
Brady, Grosvenor, Nelson, ymes, 
Bragg, Grout, O'Neill, Charles Taylor, I. H. 
Brown, C. E. Harmer, Osborne, Taylor, Zach. 
Brown, W. W. Jayden, Outhwaite, Thomas, O. B. 
Buchanan, Henderson, D. B. Parker, Tinman, 
Buck, Herman, Perkins, Viele, 
Bunnell, iliestand, Pettibone, Wadsworth, 
Burleigh, Hiscock, N Wait. 
Burrows, Hitt, Randall, Ward, T. B. 
Campbell, T. J. Holmes, Rice, Warner, William 
Conger, Hutton, Sawyer, Weaver, A. J. 
Curtin, James, Scranton, Weber, 
$ Ketcham, Sessions, 8 

Dav Landes, Seymour, White, A. C. 
Dingley, Le Fevre, Smalls, White, Milo 

2 ge, Tehibach, Sowden, Wilkins, 
Evans, Lin Y, Spooner, Wolford. 

NAYS—100. 

Allen, J. M. Gay, McCreary, Sadler, 
Anderson, C. M. Geddes, McMillin, Sayers, 
Ballentine, lass, M „ Singleton, 
Barnes, Glover, Merriman, ger, 

B Green, W.J. Miller, wart, Charles 
Blount, Guenther, od Stone, W. J., — 5 
Bound, Halsell, Neal, Stone, W. J., Mo. 
Breckinridge, C.R. Harris, Neece, Storm, 
Cabell, Hatch, Norwood, 88 
Cam „J. M. Heard, Oates, Taulbee, 
Candler, Henderson, J.S. O'Donnell, Taylor, E. B. 
Cannon, Hewitt, O'Ferrall, Taylor, J. M. 
Cowles, Hil, Peel, Thomas, J. R. 
Crain, Holman, Peters, Throckmorton, 
Crisp, Hudd, Pindar, Trigg, 
Croxton, Johnston, IJ. T. Plumb, Turner, 
Culberson, Johnston, T. D. Price, Van Eaton, 
Davidson, A. C. Jones, J. H. . Wade, 
Davidson, R. H. M. Kleiner, Reid, J. W. Weaver, J. B. 
Dockery, La Follette, Reese, Wellborn, 
Dunn, Lanham, Richardson, Wheeler, 
Everhart, Lawler, Riggs, Wilson, 
Forney, Lowry, Rogers, Winans, 
Frederick, Martin, Romeis, Wise, 
Fuller, Matson, Rowell, Worthington, 

NOT VOTING—131L. 

Adams, G. E. Cooper, Hires, Owen, 
Adams, J.J. Cox, Hopkins, Payne, 
Aiken, Cutcheon, Houk, Payson, 
Atkinson, Daniel, Howard, Perry, 
Barbour, Davenport, Irion, Pidcock, 
Barksdale, Dawson, + Ca 0 
Barry, Dibble. Johnson, F, A, Pulitzer, 
Belmont, Dorsey, Jones, J.T. Ranney, 
Bennett, Dough: A Kelley, Reed, T. B. 
Blanchard, Dowdney, King, Robertson, 

i Dunham, ffoon, Rockwell, 

Eden, Laird, Ryan, 

Boutelle, Elisberry, Libbey, Scott, 

y. ly, Little, Seney, 
Breckinridge, WCP.Ermentrout, Lore, Shaw, 
Browne, T. M. ndlay, Louttit, Skinner, 

rumm, Fisher, 3 Snyder, 
Burnes, Foran, ahoney, 
Butterworth, McAdoo, Stablnecker, 

yn Gibson, C. H. MoeCo: Stephenson 
Caldwe! Gibson, Eustace McKenna, St. Martin, 
Campbell, Felix Gilfillan, Me Kinley, Tarsney. 
Campbell, J. Green, R. S. il N Thompson, 
Carleton, Hale, Milliken, 
Caswell, Hall, Mills, Tucker, 
Catchings, Hammond, Moffatt, Van Schaick, 
Clardy, Hanback, Morgan, Wakefield 
Clements, Haynes, Morrill, Ward, J. H. 
Cobb, Hemphill, Morrison, Warner, A. J. 
Cole, Henderson, T. J. Morrow, Whiting, 
Collins, Henley, Muller, Willis, 
Compton, Hepburn, O'Hara, Woodburn. 
Comstock, Herbert, O'Neill, J.J. : 


So the bill was rejected. 


During the roll-call the following additional pair was announced from 


the Clerk’s desk: 


Mr. WARNER, of Ohio, with Mr. FINDLAY, for the rest of the day. 


The vote was then announced as above recorded. 


ALMIRA RUSSEL HANCOCK. 


The next business coming over was the bill (H. R. 5841) granting a 


pension to Mrs. Almira Russel Hancock. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 
Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR demanded the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 


158, nays 47, not voting 118; as follows: 


YEAS—15s, 
Adams, G. E. Evans, Ketcham, 
Allen, C. II. Everhart, King, 
Anderson, C. M. Farquhar, Landes, 
Anderson, J. A. Felton, Lawler, 
Arnot, Fisher, La Fevre, 
Baker, Fleeger, Lehlbach, 
Barnes, Ford, Lindsley, 
Bayne, Gallinger, Long, 
ch Gay, ng, 
Bingbam, Geddes, Lo > 
Blanchard, Gibson, C. H, Markham, 
Boyle,’ a M — 
yie, off, Maybury, 
Brady, Green, R.S. Mekinley, 
agg, Green, W.J. Me an, 
B inrid „C. R. Grosvenor, Mitchell, 
atalia S 3 eal 5 
rown, . armer, N 
uchanan, Harris, Nelson, 
Buck, Hayden, Norwood 
Bunnell, Haynes O'Neill, Charles 
Burleigh, Hem hill, me, 
Henderson, D.B. Outhwaite, 
Burrows, Henderson, T.J. Owen, 
Butterworth, Henley, Parker, 
Bynum, Herbert, Payne, 
Campbell, T. J. Herman, Peel, 
Candler, Hewitt, Perkins, 
Cannon, 2 Pettibone, 
Carlton, Hitt, Phelps, 
Catchings, Holman, Pindar, 
Collins, Holmes, Pirce, 
Dargai Howard: Reed, T.B 
A oward, 9 
Da Hudd, Rice, 
Dingley, oo Riggs, 
Dock 3 ames, Rogers, 
Dunham, Johnson, F. A. Romeis, 
Dunn Johnston, J. T. Rowell, 
Eldredge, Jones, J.T. Sawyer, 
NAYS—i7. 
Allen, J. M. Halsell, Morrison, 
Barksdale, Hatch, Murphy, 
Bland, Heard, eece, 
Blount, Henderson, J. S. Oates, 
Cabell, Hill, O’Ferrall, 
Cowles, Johnston, T. D. Peters, 
Croxt. 3 ai 
xton, am, 
Davidson, A.C. McMillin, Richardson, 
Davidson, R.H. M. McRae, Sadler, 
Forney, Miller, Sayers, 
Glass, Mills, Singleton, 
NOT VOTING—1I8. 
Adams, J.J. Daniel, Kleiner, 
Aiken, Davenport, Laffoon, 
Atkinson, Dawson, La Follette, 
Ballentine, Dibble, Laird, 
Barbour, Dorsey, Libbey, 
Barry, Dougherty, Little, 
Belmont, Dowdney, | Lore, 
Bennett, Eden, Louttit, 
Bliss, Ellsberry, Lyman, 
Boutelle, Ely, Mahoney, 
Breckinridge, WCP.Ermentrout, Matson, 
Browne, T. Findlay, - MeAdoo, 
Brumm, Foran, McComas, 
Caldwell Frederick, McCreary, 
Campbell, Felix Fuller, McKenna, 
Campbell, J. E. Fanston, Millard, 
Campbell, J. M. Gibson, Kustace Milliken, 
Caswell, Gilfillan, Moffatt, 
Clardy, Guenther, Morgan, 
Clements, Hale, Morrill, 
Cobb, Hall, Morrow, 
Cole, Hammond, Muller, 
Compton, Hanback, O'Donnell, 
5 Hepburn, Z 
Conger, iestand, O'Neill, J.J. 
8 Hires, yson, 
Cox, Houk, Perry, 
Crain, Trion, Pideock, 
Culberson, Jackson, Plumb, 
Cutcheon, Kelley, Pulitzer, 
So the bill was passed. 


Scranton, 
Seney, 
Sessions, 
Seymour, 
Sowden, 


Struble, 
Swinburne, 


Stewart, Charles, 
Stone, W. J., Ky. 
‘Taulbee 


Ra 
Reid, J W. 
Reese, 


n 
Mosnabend, 
Tucker, 
Wakefield, 


On motion of Mr. MCMILLIN, by unanimous consent the reading of 


the names was dispensed with. 


Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I voted no,“ but being paired with the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. FINDLAY], who would have ‘voted 


ay, I shall withdraw my vote. 


The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD FORFEITURE. 


Mr. HENLEY, from the Committee on the Public Lands, reported 
back with favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 147) to declare for- 
ſeit d certain lands granted to aid in the construction of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, and for other purposes; which was referred to the 
. Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 

rinted. 
á Mr. STRAIT. Iwould like to obtain unanimous consent to file a 
minority report hereafter to accompany that bill. 

There was no objection, and leave was accordingly granted to the mi- 
nority to file its views. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message in writing from the President of the United States was 
communicated to the House by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 

The message announced the approval of House bills of the following 
titles: 

An act (H. R. 5219) to provide foran American register for the steam- 
ship Ozama, of New York city; 

An act t R. 1635) for the relief of Sarah B. Jackson; and 

An act H. R. 545) to increase the pensions of widowsand dependent 
relatives of deceased soldiers and sailors. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. This being Monday, the Chair will proceed to call 
the States and Territories for the introduction and reference of bills and 
joint resolutions. Under this call resolutions and memorials of State 
and Territorial Legislatures are in order; also resolutions of inquiry ad- 
dressed to heads of Departments. 


EDUCATIONAL BILLS. 


Mr. WHEELER submitted the following resolution; which was read, 
and referred to the Committee on Rules: 


Resolution directing the Committee on Rules to report a rule to the House by 
which by a m: ity vote the House may instruct a committee in charge of a 
bill to report it back to the House. 


Whereas the Tenth Census of the United States shows that there are 6,239,958 
rsons in the United States over the age of ten years who can not write, and 
923,451 over ten years of age who can not read; and 
‘Whereas during the first session of the Forty-ei hth Congress a bill passed the 
Senate, by a vote of 33 to LI, to aid in the W and temporary support 
of common ools; and 
Whereas said bill was never acted upon by the House of Re ntatives; and 
Whereas during the present session of Con; „to wit, on the 5th day of 
March, 1886, the Senate passed another bill to aid in the establishment and tem- 
porary support of common schools by a vote of 36 to 11; and 
Whereas said bill was engrossed and reported to the House of Representa- 
tives, and on the 9th day of March the S r laid before the House the said 
bill (namely, the bill S. 194) to aid in the establishment and temporary support 
of ee 9 which was read twice and referred to the Committee on 
ucation; an 
Whereas on the first day on which bills could be introduced in the present 
Congress, namely, on the 21st day of December, 1885, bill H. R. 43, to aid in the 
temporary support of common schools, was introdu: read twice, and referred 


to the Committee on Education and ordered to be printed; and 

Whereas said committee has failed to make any report upon said bill; and 

Whereas bills H. R. 134, 142, 900, and 979, which the same object, were also 
introduced and referred to the Committee on Education; and 

Whereas none of said bills have been reported back tothe House by said Com- 
mittee on Education; and 

Whereas the Legislatures of the States of Alal Ar Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, ippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, V ia, and 
West Virginia have resolutions requesting or directing their Senators 


seek to aid in 


ereas tions throughout the United States 
have adopted resolutions urging that Congress enact a law providing for the 
temporary support of common ools; and 
ereus the superintendents of public instruction for the States of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, South Carol Tennessee, — — and West Virginia 
have memorialized Con; setting forth the immediate and pressing educa- 
sone wants 15 ev Southern Btates of the Union and praying for speedy action 
al an 

Whereas the passage of this bill is absolutely essential to the welfare of the 
children of citizens who are compelled to labor for low wages in farming and 
other occupations; and 

Whereas the non-action of the Committee on Education indicates that they will 
not make ely spend — 1 by the rules of the House, in time to secure 
action by the House during the present session; and 

Whereas it is the duty of a committee of this House to consider all bills re- 
ferred to them and rt them back to the House with a statement of their 
character, accompanied by the recommendation that such as they approve shall 
be passed and such as the e e shall not be passed: Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That the Committee on Rules be instructed to report a rule to 
this House by which it may by a majority vote direct any of its committees to 
report back any bill referred to them for consideration, 


Mr. WILLIS. If the gentleman from Alabama will withdraw his 
resolution for the present he will have an opportunity next Monday of 
ane action upon this question without reference to the Committee 
on Rules. 

Mr. WHEELER. I prefer not to withdraw it. 


THE BOWMAN ACT, 


Mr. WHEELER also introduced a bill (H. R. 6986) to amend an act 
entitled An act to afford assistance and relief to Congress and to the 
Executive Departments in the investigation of claims and demands 
against the Government;’’ which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 


TAX ON TOBACCO AND FRUIT SPIRITS. 


Mr. WHEEER also introduced a bill (H. R. 6987) to remove the tax 
on tobacco, and on spirits made from fruits in certain cases; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC LANDS, ARKANSAS, FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES. 

Mr. McRAE introduced a bill (H. R. 6988) granting the thirty- 
sixth section of lands to the State of Arkansas for free-school purposes; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
the Publie Lands, and ordered to be printed. 

HARRIET A. WOMACK. 

Mr. MCRAE also introduced a bill (H. R. 6989) for the relief of Harriet 
A. Womack, administratrix; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM Moss. 

Mr. McRAE also introduced a bill (H. R. 6990) for the relief of the 
estate of William Moss, deceased; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

ELIJAH DRAKE, SR. 

Mr. PEEL introduced a bill (H. R. 6991) to pay Elijah Drake, sr., of 
Madison County, Arkansas, for property taken and appropriated to the 
use of the Army of the United States in the late war; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and 
ordered to be printed. 

JEAN PETIT. 
Mr. BUCK (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 6992) granting a 
m to Jean Petit; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


SALARIES OF POSTMASTERS. 


Mr. BLOUNT introduced a bill (H. R. 6993) amendatory of the act 
approved March 3, 1883, entitled ‘‘An act authorizing and directing the 
Postmaster-General to readjust the salaries of 5 in 
accordance with the provisions of section 8 of the act of June 12, 1866, 
and confirmatory of the action of the Post-Office Department; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads, and ordered to be printed. 


MARY A. WADE. 


Mr. NORWOOD introduced a bill (H. R. 6994) for the relief of Mary 
A. Wade, administratrix of the estate of Seaborn H. Wade, deceased; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF WILLIAM DUNCAN. 


Mr. NORWOOD also introduced a bill (H. R. 6995) for the relief of 
the legal representatives of William Duncan, late of Savannah, Ga.; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

HEIRS OF JOSEPH V. CONNERAT. 

Mr. NORWOOD also introduced a bill (H. R. 6996) for the relief of 
the heirs of Joseph V. Connerat, of Savannah, Ga.; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered 
to be printed. 

JOHN HOULIHAN. 

Mr. ROWELL introduced a bill (H. R. 6997) granting a pension to 
John Houlihan; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


MICHAEL DUGGAN. 
Mr. ROWELL also introduced a bill (H. R. 6998) granting a pension 
to Michael Duggan; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


ASHER F. SOUTHWICK, 

Mr. ROWELL also introduced a bill (H. R. 6999) to increase the pen- 
sion of Asher F. Southwick; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

PHILIP T. BROAD. 

Mr. ROWELL also introduced a bill (H. R. 7000) for the relief of 
Philip T. Broad; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

ELIZABETH BARNES. 

Mr. WORTHINGTON introduced a bill (H. R. 7001) granting a pen- 
sion to Elizabeth Barnes; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

CHARLES COMSTOCK. 

Mr. HOPKINS introduced a bill (H. R. 7002) granting a pension to 
Charles Comstock; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

GOFF A. HALL. 
Mr. HOPKINS (by request) also introduced a bill (H. R. 7003) for 
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the relief of Goff A. Hall; which was read a first and second time, re- | to Sarah Vail; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 


ferred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 
WILLIAM ROARK. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND (by Mr. Epkx) introduced a bill (H. R. 7004) 
granting a pension to William Roark; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

JAMES P. CHASE. 

Mr. NEECE introduced a bill (H. R. 7005) for the relief of James P. 
Chase; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


NAVIGATION OF CHICAGO RIVER. 


Mr. LAWLER submitted the following resolution; which was read, 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary: 


Resolved, That the Judiciary Committee be instructed to inquire into and re- 
port to this House what legislation by Congress, if any, isin their opinion neces- 
sary to close any part of the Chicago River to navigation, either by making the 
— — crossing said stream permanent so that vessels can not pass through, or 
filling up the same. 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


Mr. LAWLER also submitted the following resolution; which was 
read, and referred to the Committee on the Public Lands: 


That the Secretary of the Interior Department is requested to trans- 
mit to this House copies of all papers, documents, contracts, leases, and corre- 
spondence relative to the granting of leases of public lands and of hoteland other 

rivileges and franchises in the Yellowstone National Park that may now be 

n his Department, not heretofore transmitted to the Senate in full and embraced 
in the report of the special agent of the De ent, dated September 12, 1885, 
contai in Senate Executive Document No. 51, first session of the Forty-ninth 
Congress, and also to communicate to this House whether any proposition for 
a lease or leases of any such privileges has been made tothe Department by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company or any of its officers. 


MEMORIAL OF KNIGHTS OF LABOR. 


Mr. LAWLER. I desirealso to present a memorial from the Knights 
of Labor of Chicago, indorsing the plan for the construction of the Hen- 
nepin Canal by the General Government, and urging on the attention 
of Congress that and other like projects as questions of paramount im- 
portance. I would like the Clerk to read the memorial. 

The SPEAKER. Under this call the only memorials that are in or- 
der are such as are presented from the State and Territorial Legisla- 
tures. This is not in order under this call. 

Mr. LAWLER. I have received statements from these parties that 
they have sent several memorials to Congress addressed to the Senate 
and House of Representatives, and that none of them have been read. 
I believe when ully addressed such memorials ought to be read. 

The SPEAKER. None of them could have been read under the 
rules, The memorial will go into the petition-box and be referred in 
the usual way. 

TRUMAN CULVER. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois (by Mr. CANNON), introduced a bill 
(H. R. 7006) granting an increase of pension to Truman Culver; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HENDERSON , of Illinois (by Mr. CANNON), introduced a bill 
(H. R. 7007) for the relief of Truman Culver; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
ordered to be printed. 

THEODORE DIETZER. 


Mr. KLEINER introduced a bill (H. R. 7008) granting a pension to 
Theodore Dietzer; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


MARION REEVES. 
Mr. KLEINER also introduced a bill (H. R. 7009) to grant a pension 
to Marion Reeves; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


“JOSEPH CULBERTSON. 

Mr. STEELE introduced a bill (H. R. 7010) for the relief of Joseph 
Culbertson, late of Company A, Fifth Indiana Infantry; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and 
ordered to be printed. 

PENSIONS. 

Mr. HOWARD introduced a bill (H. R. 7011) extending the provis- 
ion of the act of March 9, 1878, granting pensions to the soldiers and 
sailors of the war of 1812 and their widows, and to the soldiers of the 
Tippecanoe campaign of 1811, and to their widows; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Pensions, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

SALER B. DECKER. 

Mr. HOWARD also introduced a bill (H. R. 7012) granting a pen- 
sion to Saler B. Decker; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

SARAH VAIL, 
Mr. HOWARD also introduced a bill (H. R. 7013) granting a pension 


Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
PUBLIC BUILDING, JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. 


Mr. HOWARD also introduced a bill (H. R. 7014) authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase certain real estate 
lying immediately opposite the Jeffersonville depot of the United States 
Quartermaster’s Department, at Jeffersonville, Ind., and to erect thereon 
a building to be oceupied by the military storekeeper on duty at said 
depot, the cost of said grounds and building not to exceed $18,000; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, and ordered to be printed. 


ISAAC H. WHEAT. 


Mr. HOLMAN introduced a bill (H. R. 7015) for the relief of Isaac 
H. Wheat; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


WILLIAM HENRY WARD. 


Mr. HOLMAN also introduced a bill (H. R. 7016) for the relief of 
William Henry Ward; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

GREENSBURG LIMESTONE COMPANY. 


Mr. HOLMAN also introduced a bill (H. R. 7017) for the relief of 
the Greensburg Limestone Company and others; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to 
be printed. 

VETO OF DES MOINES RIVER LANDS BILL. 


Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa, presented a resolution of the senate and the 
house of representatives of the State of Iowa, expressing disappoint- 
ment and regret on account of the veto by the President of the bill for 
the relief of the Des Moines River land settlers; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask that that resolution be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. That request can not be entertained during this 
call, but may be later. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, presented concurrent resolutions of the 
General Assembly of the State of Iowa, tendering a vote of thanks to 
the Iowa delegation in Congress for their support of the bill granting 
relief to the settlers on the Des Moines River; also expressing regret at 
the President's veto of said bill. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask that those resolu- 
tions be read. 

The resolutions were read, and referred to the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands. 

MANUFACTURE OF VINEGAR FROM GRAIN. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, also presented a joint resolution of the 
General Assembly of the State of Iowa, requesting the members of Con- 
gress and instructing the Senators from Iowa to oppose the passage 
of House bills 3291 and 3973, which seek to repeal the law authorizing 
the manufacture of vinegar from grain; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

PENSIONS. 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, also presented a memorial and joint 
resolution of the General Assembly of Iowa, favoring the pensioning of 
Union soldiers who were captured while in line of duty and were con- 
fined in rebel prisons; which was referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

DES MOINES RIVER LANDS BILL. 

Mr. FULLER presented a joint resolution of the Twenty-first General 
Assembly of Iowa, tendering thanks of the Legislature to the Iowa del- 
egation in for their efficient effprts in obtaining the passage 
of the bill to secure to settlers on the Des Moines River lands the peace- 
ful possession and title to the homes they have created, and also ex- 
pressing the dee regret that said measure has been vetoed by the 
President, thereby disappointing the just expectations of the people of 
Iowa; which was referred to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


MANUFACTURE OF VINEGAR FROM GRAIN. 

Mr. FULLER also presented a joint resolution and memorial of the 
General Assembly of Iowa, in reference to House bills 3291 and 3973, 
and stating that their passage would work great hardship to consumers 
and manuiacturers of vinegar in the State of Iowa, and destroy to a 
large extent the present home market for corn now furnished by the 
numerous manufacturers of the vinegar in the State of Iowa; which 
was referred to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

PENSIONS. 

Mr. FULLER also presented a memorial and joint resolution of the 
joint Legislature of Iowa, asking for the passage of an act for the pen- 
sioning of Union soldiers of the Army in the late war who were during 
that time, in the discharge of duty, captured and confined in confederate 
prisons; which was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

ARETUS F. LOOMIS. 


Mr. FREDERICK introduced a bill (H. R. 7018) granting a pension 
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to Aretus F. Loomis; which was read a first and second time, referred | R. W. Herod; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 


to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 
DES MOINES RIVER LANDS BILL. 


Mr. FREDERICK also ted a joint resolution of the senate of 
the Twenty-first General Assembly of the State of Iowa, the house of 
representatives concurring, thanking the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States for their action in the passage of the 
bill to quiet the title of settlers on the Des Moines Navigation and Rail- 
1 lands, &c.; Which was referred to the Committee on the Public 

ds. 


TAXATION OF VINEGAR MANUFACTURERS, 


Mr. FREDERICK presented memorial and joint resolutions of the 
Legislature of the State of Iowa, opposing the passage of House bills 
3291 and 3973 as being detrimental to manufactures; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed. 


PENSIONS. 


Mr. FREDERICK also presented a memorial and joint resolution of 
the Legislature of the State of Iowa, asking the passage of an act pen- 
sioning the Union soldiers of the late war who were during that time, 
in the discharge of their duty, captured and confined in confederate 
prisons; which were referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
and ordered to be printed. 

DRUSILLA H. SWANGER. 


Mr. HOLMES (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7019) forthe relief 
of Drusilla H. Swanger; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


DES MOINES RIVER LAND SETTLERS. 


Mr. HOLMES also presented a concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Iowa, returning thanks to the Iowa delegation i 


in 
Congress for their efforts in obtaining the Lege of the bill for the re- 
lief of the Des Moines River land settlers; expressing the and 
disappointment of the Legislature of Iowa over the veto of said bill by 
the President of the United States; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HALL presented a memorial of the islature of the State of 
Iowa, touching the veto by the President of the bill authorizing suits to 
be brought to settle titles under the grant of lands for the improvement 
ofthe Des Moines River, and for other purposes; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 

COMMISSION OF ARBITRATION. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas, introduced a bill (H. R. 7020) to create 
the United States commission ofarbitration; which was read a first and 
psa nye time, referred to the Committee on Labor, and ordered to be 
print 

RAILROAD LAND GRANTS IN KANSAS. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7021) to 
provide for the adjustment of land grants made by to aid in 
the construction of railroads within the State of Kansas, and for the for- 
feiture of unearned lands, and for other purposes; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on the Public Lands, and 
ordered to be printed. 

MARGARET BUTLER. 
Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7022) 


granting a pension to t Butler; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 


MARY E. JORDAN. 

Mr. FUNSTON introduced a bill (H. R. 7023) to pension Mary E. 
Jordan; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

AUGUST FAUST. 

Mr. FUNSTON also introduced a bill (H. R. 7024) to pension August 
Faust; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

THOMAS J. HUTCHINS. 

Mr. PETERS introduced a bill (H. R. 7025) granting a pension to 
Thomas J. Hutchins; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM G. RAYMOND. 

Mr. RYAN introduced a bill (H. R. 7026) for the relief of William 
G. Raymond; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

SAC AND FOX INDIANS OF MISSISSIPPI. 

Mr. RYAN also introduced a bill (H. R. 7027) to regulate the pay- 
ment of annuities to the Sac and Fox Indians of Mississippi; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

R. W. HEROD.. 
Mr, PERKINS introduced a bill (H. R. 7025) granting a pension to 


Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
S. DINGEE & CO. AND OTHERS. 

Mr. PERKINS (by request) also introduced a bill (H. R. 7029) for 
the relief of S. Dingee & Co., their executors, heirs, or assigns; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on War 
Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

HANNAH WARD. 


Mr. WOLFORD introduced a bill (H. R. 7030) granting a pension to 
Hannah Ward; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

SAMUEL R. GRUNDY. 


Mr. ROBERTSON introduced a bill (H. R. 7031) for the relief of Sam- 
uel R. Grundy, of Washington County, Kentucky; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

L. HARNED. 

Mr. LAFFOON introduced a bill (H. R. 7032) for the relief of L. Har- 
ned; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

SAMUEL DRABELLE. 


Mr. LAFFOON also introduced a bill (H. R. 7033) for the relief of 
Samuel Drabelle; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

FRANCIS M. NISBET. 

Mr. LAFFOON also introduced a bill (H. R. 7034) for the relief of 
Francis M. Nisbet; which was read a first and time, referred to 
the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES H. HUSK. 

Mr. LAFFOON also introduced a bill (H. R. 7035) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James H. Husk; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

J. W. GIVENS. 

Mr. LAFFOON also introduced a bill (H. R. 7036) for the relief of 
J. W. Givens; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

SAMUEL A. B. WOODFORD. 


Mr. TAULBEE introduced a bill (H. R. 7037) for the relief of Sam- 
uel A. B. Woodford, of Clark County, Kentucky; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and 
ordered to be printed. 

JOHN PUCKETT. f rat 

Mr. TAULBEE also introduced a bill (H. R. 7038) granting a pen- 
sion to John Puckett; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM J. GEE. 

Mr. HALSELL introduced a bill (H. R. 7039) for the benefit of Will- 
iam J. Gee; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

V. F. ANDREWS. 


Mr. HALSELL also introduced a bill (H. R. 7040) for the benefit of 
V. F. Andrews; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

SAMUEL ANDERSON. 

Mr. HALSELL also introduced a bill (H. R. 7041) granting a pension 
to Samuel Anderson, late of Company E, Fifth Regiment Kentucky Cav- 
alry; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MALINDA HARDIN. 

Mr. HALSELL also introduced a bill (H. R. 7042) granting a pension 
to Malinda Hardin, dependent mother of Joseph S. Hardin, late of Com- 
pany K, Fifth Regiment Kentucky Cavalry; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

FANNY E. SMITH. 

Mr. HALSELL also introduced a bill (H. R. 7043) for the benefit of 
Fanny E. Smith, late Covington, administratrix of the estate of B. H. 
Covington, deceased; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

W. W. WEEDON, DECEASED. 

Mr. WADSWORTH introduced a bill (H. R. 7044) for the relief of 
the administrator and sureties of W. W. Weedon, deceased; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and 
ordered to be printed. 

BASIL A. CARMICHAEL. 

Mr. WADSWORTH (by request) also introduced a bill (H. R. 7045) 
for the relief of Basil A. Carmichael; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 
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STREET RAILWAYS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. GAY introduced a bill (H. R. 7046) for securing more rapid tran- 
sit by existing street railroad lines within the boundary of the city of 
Washington, D. C.; which was read a first and second time, referred 
tothe Committee on the District of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 

THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

Mr. GAY (by request) also introduced a bill (H. R. 7047) for the con- 
structing of levees and outlets of the Mississippi River, and for other 
purposes; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Levees and Improvements of the Mississippi River, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

TRUSTEES OF ISAAC R. TRIMBLE. 

Mr. FINDLAY introduced a bill (H. R. 7048) for the relief of the 
trustees of Isaac R. Trimble; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


APOTHECARIES, UNITED STATES NAVY. 

Mr. GIBSON, of Maryland, introduced a bill (H. R. 7049) toauthor- 
ize the appointment of apothecariesin the United States Navy, after 
twenty years’ service, as warrantoflicers; which was read a first and sec- 
ond aes referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to be 
prin 

WILLIAM H. ROWLEY & SONS. 

Mr. GIBSON, of Maryland, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7050) for 
the relief of William H. Rowley & Sons; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be 
printed. 

JOSEPH BRADSHAW. 

Mr. GIBSON, of Maryland, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7051) for 
the relief of Joseph Bradshaw; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

HENRY T. ONLEY. 

Mr. GIBSON, of Maryland, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7052) for 
the relief of Henry T. Onley; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM W. QUINN. 

Mr. GIBSON, of Maryland, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7053) for 
the relief of William W. Quinn; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be 
printed. 

: EMILY J. PARSONS. 

Mr. GIBSON, of Maryland, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7054) grant- 
ing a pension to Emily J. Parsons; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 


WILLIAM E. THOMAS. . 

Mr. DAVIS introduced abill (H. R. 7055) granting a pension to Will- 
iam E. Thomas; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

ANNUAL REPORT, COMMISSIONER OF LABOR. _ 

Mr. LOVERING submitted a joint resolution (H. Res. 141) providing 
for the printing of the first annual report of the Commissioner of Labor; 
which was a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Printing, and ordered to be printed. 

EMPLOYMENT OF CONVICT LABOR. 

Mr. LOVERING also submitted a joint resolution (H. Res. 142) au- 
thorizing and directing the Secretary of the Interior to make an in- 
vestigation as to convict labor, and for other purposes; which was read 
a first and second time, and referred to the Committee on Labor. 

ARTHUR T. CURRIER. 

Mr. HAYDEN introduced a bill (H. R. 7056) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the military record of Arthur T. Currier; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed. 

MARIAH E. A. B. NOWELL. 

Mr. STONE, of Massachusetts, introduced a bill (H. R. 7057) grant- 
ing a pension to Mariah E. A. B. Nowell; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

EQUITABLE GAS COMPANY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. MAYBURY (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7058) to in- 
corporate the Equitable Gas Company of Washington; which wasread 
a first and time, referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 

NELSON GREEN. 

Mr. O'DONNELL introduced a bill (H. R. 7059) for the relief of Nel- 
son Green, of Jackson, Mich.; which was read 
referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

ELLEN M. THIERS, 


Mr. DONNELL also introduced a bill (H. R. 7060) granting a pen- 
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sion to Ellen M. Thiers; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
LOTTIE E. DILLEY. A 

Mr. O'DONNELL also introduced a bill (H. R. 7061) granting a pen- 
sion to Lottie E. Dilley; which was read a first and second tgme, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered tobe printed. 

EDWIN E. LEWIS. 

Mr. O'DONNELL also introduced a bill (H. R. 7062) to correct the 
muster of Second Lieut. Edwin E. Lewis, late of the Seventh Michigan 
Regiment Light Artillery; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, WINONA. , 

Mr. WHITE, of Minnesota, introduced a bill (H. R. 7063) limiting 
the cost of the erection of a publie building at Winona, in Minnesota; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, and ordered to be printed. 

ABBOTT B. J. BENT. 

Mr. WHITE, of Minnesota, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7064) grant- 

ing a pension to Abbott B. J. Bent; which was read a first and second 


Une, 3 to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 


GEORGE W. WETHERELL. 

Mr. NELSON introduced a bill (H. R. 7065) granting an increase of 
pension to George W. Wetherell; which was read a first and second 
time, ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

ANDREW G. HILLBERG. : 

Mr. NELSON also introduced a bill (H. R. 7066) for the relief of 
Andrew G. Hillberg; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MARY GRACE SMITII. 

Mr. NELSON also introduced a bill (H. R. 7067) granting a pension 
to Mary Grace Smith; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

POLYGAMY. 

Mr. VAN EATON introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 143) propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States prohibiting 
polygamy; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 

REBECCA GADDY. 

Mr. BLAND introduced a bill (H. R. 7068) for the relief of Rebecca 
Gaddy; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

DAVID MOULDER. 

Mr. BLAND also introduced a bill (H. R. 7069) for the relief of David 
Moulder; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM CRUDGENTON, 

Mr. HEARD (by Mr. BLAND) introduced a bill (H. R. 7070) for the 
relief of William Crudgenton; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM F. COWDEN. 

Mr. HEARD (by Mr. BLAND) also introduced a bill (H. R. 7071) for 
the relief of William F. Cowden; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

WILLIAM P. APPLEGATE. 

Mr. DOCKERY introduced a bill (H. R. 7072) granting a pension to 
William P. Applegate; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MARY S. WOODSON. 

Mr. HUTTON introduced a bill (H. R. 7073) granting a pension to 
Mary S. Woodson; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM P. CARLETON. 

Mr. HATCH introduced a bill (H. R. 7074) granting a pension to 
William P. Carleton; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

ORSON W. SEARS. 


Mr. HATCH also introduced a bill es R. 7075) granting a pension 

to Orson W. Sears; which was read a first and second time, referred to 

the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
GEORGE W. HAMBAUGH. 

Mr. HATCH also introduced a bill (H. R. 7076) granting a pension 
to George W. Hambaugh; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed, 

MATTHIAS HARRIS. 
Mr. HATCH also introduced a bill (H. R. 7077) granting a pension 
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to Matthias Harris; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
WILLIAM BABER, 
Mr. WARNER, of Missouri, introduced a bill (H. R. 7078) granting 
a pension to William Baber; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
WILLIAM WOLFE. 


Mr. WARNER, of Missouri (by request), also introduced a bill (H. R. 
7079) for the relief of William Wolfe, of Shelbina, Shelby County, Mis- 
souri; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

HEIRS OF W. DE LESLY AND C. STEPHENS, 

Mr. GLOVER (by Mr. BurNEs) introduced (by request) a bill (H. 
R. 7080) for the relief of the legal representatives of William De Lesly 
and Clempson Stephens; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

TRANSPORTATION DISPUTES. 

Mr. GLOVER (by Mr. BuRNES) also introduced a bill (H. R. 7081) to 
provide for the settlement by arbitration of disputes arising between per- 
sons en, in the transportation of property or passengers by railroad 
and the employés thereof; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor, and ordered to be printed. 


WILLIAM A, DAVIS. 

Mr. BURNES introduced a bill (H. R. 7082) authorizing the Post- 
master-General to ascertain and report to Congress the amount due or 
owing to William A. Davis, his heirs or legal representatives, for work, 
labor, or expenses in the construction of railway postal cars for the use 
of the Post-Office Department; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


YOUNG WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN HOME, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. BURNES (by request) also introduced a bill (H. R. 7083) to in- 
corporate the trustees of the Tonna Woman’s Christian Home in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 

SILAS H. PARKER. 


Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska, introduced a bill (H. R. 7084) for the 
relief of Silas H. Parker; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


ARCHIBALD MATTHEWS. 


Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska, alsointroduced a bill (H. R. 7085) grant- 
ing a pension to Archibald Matthews; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to 
be printed. 

G. R. TURNER. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7086) 
granting a pension to G. R. Turner; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

OTOE AND MISSOURIA INDIANS. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7087) au- 
thorizing and directing the Secretary of the Interior to extend the time 
for the payment of the purchase-money on the sale of the reservation 
of the Otoe and Missouria tribes of Indians in the States of Nebraska 
and Kansas; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES ANDERSON. 

Mr. GALLINGER introduced a bill (H. R. 7088) granting a pension 
to James Anderson, late of Company B, Fourth New Hampshire Vol- 
unteers; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

DANIEL B. NEWHALL. 


Mr. GALLINGER also introduced a bill (H. R. 7089) for the relief of 
Daniel B. Newhall; which was read a first and second time, referred. 
to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

INTERNAL-REVENUE TAXES. 

Mr. BUCHANAN introduced a bill (H. R. 7090) correcting an error 
in the act entitled An act to reduce internal-revenue taxes, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 3, 1883; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, and ordered 
to be printed. 

HEIRS OF GENERAL RICHARD L. BEATTY. 


Mr. BUCHANAN also introduced a bill (H. R. 7091) for the relief 
of the surviving heirs of General Richard L. Beatty; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Pensions, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

LETTERS PATENT TO WILLIAM E, BROOKE. 

Mr. BUCHANAN also introduced a bill (H. R. 7092) to authorize 

the Commissioner of Patents to extend the letters patent heretofore 
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granted to William E. Brooke; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Patents, and ordered to be printed. 


ANNIE LEONARD. 


Mr, PHELPS introduced a bill (H. R. 7093) granting a pension to 
Annie Leonard; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


BOUNDARY BETWEEN NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY. 


Mr. McADOO introduced a bill (H. R. 7094) to ratify and confirm an 
ment made between the commissioners appointed on the part of the 
State of New York and the commissioners appointed on the part of the 
State of New Jersey respecting the location of the northern boundary 
line between the States of New York and New Jersey, and the replacing 
and erecting of monuments thereon, bearing date June 7, A. D. 1883; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committce on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 


PRIVILEGES IN YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


Mr. GREEN, of New Jersey, offered the following resolution; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Public Lands: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior is requested to transmit to this 
House copies of all papers, documents, contracts, leases, and 8 rel- 
ative to the granting of leases of public lands and of hotel and privileges 
and franchises in the Yellowstone National Park that may now be in his 
partment not heretofore transmitted to the Senate in full and embraced in the 
report of the special t of the De ent, dated September 12, 1885, which 
is contained in Executive Document No. 51, first session of the Forty-ninth Con- 

and also to communicate to this House whether any propositions for a 
or leases of any such privilege or franchises within said park have been 
made to the Department by the Northern Pacific Railroad Company or any of 


the officers, 
HENRY COOK, 


Mr. LEHLBACH introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 144) chang- 
ing the name of Hi Cook to Henry P. Jones; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 

CATHARINE REILLEY. 


Mr. LEHLBACH also introduced a bill (H. R. 7095) granting a pen- 
sion to Catharine Reilley, widow of Thomas Reilley; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
and ordered to be printed. 

MARIA OTTO, 


Mr. LEHLBACH also introduced a bill (H. R. 7096) granting a pen- 
sion to Maria Otto; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


ROSANNA TRELEASE. 


Mr. LEHLBACH also introduced a bill (H. R. 7097) granting a pen- 
sion to Rosanna Trelease; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


AUGUSTA BEYSE. 


Mr. LEHLBACH also introduced a bill (H. R. 7098) senting a pen- 
sion to Augusta Beyse; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


GEORGE M. WARD. 


Mr. HIRES introduced a bill (H. R. 7099) for the relief of George M. 
Ward; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


ESTHER P. HUTCHINSON. 


Mr. WEST introduced a bill (H. R. 7100) for the relief of Esther P. 
Hutchinson; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


TOWER AND SHIELD SYSTEM. 


Mr. BEACH introduced a bill (H. R. 7101) to provide for the erection 
of one of the Timby tower and shield system of coast defense in the 
harbor of New York; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


COMMEMORATION OF DECEASED MEMBERS. 


Mr. BEACH also presented the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules: 


Whereas it has always been the custom of this House, when death removes 
one of its members, to set aside a day when the services and virtues of the de- 
parted may be commemorated in a becoming manner; 

Whereas, however, there are certain features connected with these memorial 
5 Which ae from their solemnity and tend to bring discredit upon 

couse; an: i 

Whereas ‘during the present Congress, although the session has advanced but 
a little over three months, there have already been eight occasions when death 
has hushed the business of this House; and i 

Whereas in the Forty-seventh Co: there were ten occasions when this 
House was adjourned upon the preli announcement of the death of mem- 
bers, and ten other occasions when public business gave way for eulogies on 
the dead, and similar announcements and similar eulogies to a extent 
took place at the other end of the Capitol, so that we in that Co alone 
forty days surrendered in whole or part to commemorate the lives of deceased 
members; and í 
2 these numerous adjournments were a severe tax upon the pablo 

e; an 5 

Whereas on the several occasions to which reference has been made the an- 

nouncement by the Speaker of the hour for nning the services has always 


operated as a signal to vacate these seats, and in a very short time the House 
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remaining, some to listen and others to finish 
at their desk; and 

ouse under the circumstances was not only an 
act of irreverence to the dead, but an insult to the orators of the occasion, who 


was well-nigh deserted, a few only 

up the correspondence of the da: 
Nyhereas the desertion of the 

had taken 


painsin the 1 of their eulogies and were entitled to a 
colleagues 


from their on this floor; and 
reas the above all others is the day appropriate for such cere- 
monies, because upon this day our hearts yield more readily to the softening in- 


fluences and sanctifying lessons which death brings with it; and 
Whereas it is believed that if these ceremonies could be conducted on a Sun- 
day (with the floor thrown open to the general public after Sting membara a 
reasonable time within which to claim their seats), not only the r but the 
would be filled with an attentive and respectful : Now, 


Be itresolved, That the Committee on Rules be directed to rt an amend- 
ment to the rules so as to require all eulogies hereafter to be delivered on a Sun- 
day, under the direction of the Speaker, and to be accompanied with brief relig- 
ious services by the Chaplain. 


HOURS OF LABOR IN EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 

Mr. T. J. CAMPBELL introduced a bill (H. R. 7102) prescribing 
the hours of laborin the several Executive Departments in the District 
of Columbia and providing for closing the same at 12 o’clock meridian 
on Saturdays from May to October inclusive; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN H. GLEASON. 

Mr. T. J. CAMPBELL also introduced a bill (H. R. 7103) to place 
John H. Gleason, late a lieutenant-colonel Sixty-third ent New 
York Veteran Volunteers, Irish Brigade, on the pension-ro]! from 18th 
May, 1865; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

SECTION 4251 REVISED STATUTES. 


Mr. JAMES introduced a bill (H. R. 7104) to amend section 4251 of 
the Revised Statutes; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 

CLARISSA BARKER. 


Mr. LINDSLEY introduced a bill (H. R. 7105) granting a pension to 
Clarissa Barker; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

THOMAS BROWN. 


Mr. SWINBURNE introduced a bill (H. R. 7106) to increase the pen- 
sion of Thomas Brown; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to tho Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

REDUCTION OF SALARIES. 


Mr. SWINBURNE also introduced a bill (H. R. 7107) to reduce the 
income from salaries of all public officials whose salaries have been 
increased by Congressional enactment since 1860; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed. s 


assemblage 


ANDREW J. WILSON. 


Mr. SAWYER introduced a bill (H. R. 7108) granting a pension to 
Andrew J. Wilson; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JOSEPH TUTTLE. 

Mr. SAWYER also introduced a bill (H. R. 7109) granting a pension 
to Joseph Tuttle; witch waa tend T 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


AMERICAN BANK-NOTE COMPANY. 


Mr. MERRIMAN introduced a bill (H. R. 7110) to authorize the 
Postmaster-General to allow to the American Bank-Note Company 
credit for the cost of postage-stamps furnished to the Post-Office De- 
partment; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

UNITED STATES COIN NOTES. 


Mr. MERRIMAN also introduced a bill (H. R. 7111) to authorize the 
issue of United States coin notes; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency, and ordered 
to be printed. 

REBECCA A. CRAW. 

Mr. PAYNE introduced a bill (H. R. 7112) granting a pension to Re- 
becca A. Craw, widow of the late Fayette Craw, “safe One hundred 
and eleventh Regiment New York Volunteers; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
ordered to be printed. 

MARY G, CROCKER. 

Mr. PAYNE also introduced a bill (H. R. 7113) granting a pension 

to Mary G. Crocker, widow of George W. Crocker, late of Seventy-fifth 


Regiment New York Volunteers; which was read a first and second 
aa to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 


MAY H. STACEY. 
Mr. PAYNE also introduced a bill (H.-R. 7114) granting a pension 


to May H. Stacey, widow of M. H. Stacey, brevet lieutenant-colonel 
and late captain Twelfth Regiment United States Infantry; which was 


read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Pensions, 
and ordered to be printed. 
ANDREW J. MORRISON. 

Mr. BURLEIGH introduced a bill (H. R. 7115) granting arrears of 
pension to Andrew J. Morrison; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

ANN E. DAY. 

Mr. MILLARD introduced a bill (H. R. 7116) granting a pension to 
Ann E. Day; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MRS. ELLEN I. BROSSMAN. 


Mr. VIELE introduced a bill (H. R. 7117) for the relief of Mrs. Ellen 
I. Brossman; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 
BAILEY HASCALL. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of New York, introduced a bill (H. R. 7118) for the 
relief of Bailey Hascall, late acting assistant paymaster United States 
Navy; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES T. PURCELL. 

Mr. REID, of North Carolina, introduced a bill (H. R. 7119) for the 
relief of James T. Purcell from payment of internal-revenue taxes; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

BEACON LIGHT AT WRECK POINT, N. C. 

Mr. SKINNER introduced a bill (H. R. 7120) to establish a beacon 
light at Wreck Point, N. C.; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 


REMOVAL OF CHEROKEE INDIANS, 

Mr. COWLES introduced a bill (H. R. 7121) granting a pension to 
the soldiers engaged in the removal of the Cherokee Indians; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Pensions, 
and ordered to be printed. 

CHARLES H, MILBOURN. 

Mr. SENEY introduced a bill (H. R. 7122) granti a pension to 
Charles H. Milbourn; which was read a first an time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

PATRICK J. SHAW. 

Mr. SENEY also introduced a bill (H. R. 7123) granting a pension 
to Patrick J. Shaw; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the- Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

CHARLES A. EASTMAN. 

Mr. SENEY also introduced a bill (H. R. 7124) granting a pension 
to Charles A. Eastman; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

STEPHEN P. COLLINS. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio, introduced a bill (H. R. 7125) granting a 
pension to Stephen P. Collins; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

COINAGE. 


Mr. WARNER, of Ohio, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7126) to de- 
fine the unit of value and to regulate the coins of the United States; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures, and ordered to be printed. 

ELIZABETH HONKER. 

Mr. LITTLE (by Mr. MCKINLEY) introduced a bill 85 R. 7127) 
granting a pension to Elizabeth Honker; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

SARAH A. HARRISON, 

Mr. LITTLE (by Mr. MCKINLEY) also introduced a bill (H. R. 7128 
granting a pension to Sarah A. Harrison; which was read a first an 
second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

ADDITIONAL LABORERS IN HOUSE FOLDING-ROOM. 

Mr. IKE H. TAYLOR submitted the following resolution; which 

was referred to the Committee on Accounts: 


Resolved, That the Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives be, and is 
hereby, authorized to employ six additional laborers in the House folding-room 


for the of folding speeches, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House 25 the rate of $720 annum: Provided, That the said six additional em- 
ployés shall be dropped from the rolls of the Doorkeeper at a period of not more 
than one month after the expiration of the present session. 


STANTON THOMAS. 
Mr. IKE H. TAYLOR also introduced a bill (H. R. 7129) granting 
a pension to Stanton Thomas; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 


printed. 
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WILLIAM o. POTTS. 

Mr. IKE H. TAYLOR also introduced a bill (H. R. 7130) granting 
a pension to William O. Potts; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

GEORGE s. PARKS. 

Mr. IKE H. TAYLOR (by request) also introduced a bill (H. R. 7131) 
granting a pension to George S. Parks; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

; JACOB T. JOHNSON. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7132) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Jacob T. Johnson; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
ordered to be printed. 

ADDITIONAL LAND DISTRICT, DAKOTA TERRITORY. 

Mr. HILL introduced a bill (H. R. 7133) to create an additional land 
district in the Territory of Dakota; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on the Public Lands, and ordered to 
be printed. 

ELIZABETH PETERSON. 
Tr. HILL also introduced a bill (H. R. 7134) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Peterson; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


JOHN F. HELBIG. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Ohio, introduced a bill (H. R. 7135) granting a 
pension to John F. Helbig, late of Company K, Fourth Ohio Infantry; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

FREDERICK J. ZEHRING. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Ohio, also introduced abill (H. R. 7136) to grant 
a pension to Frederick J. Zehring; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

ERNEST CANZLER. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Ohio, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7137) grant- 
ing a pension to Ernest Canzler; which was read a first and second time, 
referred tothe Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES RAY. 


Mr. ANDERSON, of Ohio, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7138) to grant 
a pension to James Ray; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN FLAHERTY. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Ohio (by request), also introduced a bill (H. R. 
7139) for the removal of mark of desertion from John Flaherty; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

ENTRY OF DISTILLED SPIRITS. 


Mr. ANDERSON, of Ohio, also introduced a bill R. 7140) to 
amend the laws relating to entry of distilled spirits in distillery and 
special bonded warehouses and the withdrawal of same therefrom, and 
for payment of tax thereon; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed. 

WEST POINT. 

Mr. LE FEVRE introduced a bill (H. R. 7141) for the better regu- 
lation of the appointments to West Point, and to bring that military 
school and the Army more in accord with a republican form of govern- 
ment; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


NEAL POST, GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, SIDNEY, OHIO. 


Mr. LE FEVRE also introduced a bill (H. R. 7142) granting a eon- 
demned cannon and carriage to Neal Post, No. 62, Grand Army of the 
Republic, of Sidney, Ohio; which was read a first and second time, 

5 the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. : 

SAMUEL ENGLE. 

Mr. LE FEVRE also introduced a bill (H. R. 7143) for the relief of 
Samuel Engle; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MARGARET M. DRISCOLL. 

Mr. BROWN, of Ohio, introduced a bill (H. R. 7144) granting a pen- 
sion to Margaret M. Driscoll; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

SUSANNA WEIL. 

Mr. BROWN, of Ohio, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7145) granting 
a pension to Susanna Weil, of Cincinnati, Ohio; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


— 


BERNADINA WELLMAN. 

Mr. BROWN, of Ohio, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7146) granting a 
pension to Bernadina Wellman, widow of J. H. Wellman; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
and ordered to be printed. 


BERRY DAY. 
Mr. BROWN, of Ohio, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7147) granting a 
ion to Day, of Cincinnati, Ohio; which was read ẹ first and 


second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 
JOHANNA LOEWINGER. 

Mr. BROWN, of Ohio, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7148) granting a 
pension to Johanna Loewinger; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

T. A. GLENDENING. 

Mr. ROMEIS (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7149) for the re- 
lief of the legal representatives of T. A. Glendening; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and 
ordered to be printed. 

HENRIETTA WALDRON. 

Mr. GEDDES introduced a bill (H. R. 7150) granting a pension to 
Henrietta Waldron; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MRS. MAGGIE DONOVAN. 

Mr. GEDDES also introduced a bill (H. R. 7151) granting a pension 
to Mrs. Maggie Donovan; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JOSEPH DANIELS. 

Mr. GEDDES also introduced a bill (H. R. 7152) granting a pension 
to Joseph Daniels; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, ASHLAND, OHIO. 


Mr. GEDDES also introduced a bill (H. R. 7153) for the erection of 
a public building at Ashland, Ohio; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and 
ordered to be printed. 
REFUND OF DUTIES ON STEEL RAILWAY BLOOMS. 


Mr. BINGHAM introduced a bill (H. R. 7154) for the refund of 
duties exacted in error upon the importation of steel railway blooms; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed. 

THOMAS M’BRIDE. 


Mr. BINGHAM also introduced a bill (H. R. 7155) for the relief of 
Thomas McBride; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

ANTIONETTE BIRNEY. 

Mr. BINGHAM also introduced a bill (H. R. 7156) to increase the 
pension of Antionette Birney, widow of Maj. Gen. David B. Birney; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

IMPROVEMENT ALLEGHENY AND MONONGAHELA RIVERS. 

Mr. BINGHAM. At the request of my colleague from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. NEGLEY] I send a resolution to the desk for reference. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. NEGLEY was read, and referred to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

It is as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested to furnish to the House of 
. for the use of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, copies of 
the reports cot E. gees laso en PEA of engineers, = of his pni 
Rivers at and near Pittsburgh, , together with the pare bre cost of inf. 
provements thercin recommended, 

ALBERT K, SMITH. 

Mr. FLEEGER introduced a bill (H. R. 7157) granting a pension to 
Albert K. Smith; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN A. WAGNER. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania, introduced a bill (H. R. 7158) for 
the relief of John A. Wagner; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES PEAK. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7159) 
granting a pension to James Peak; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

E. S. KELLY. 
Mr. BUNNELL introduced a bill (H. R. 7160) to pay the claim of 


E. 8. Kelly; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 
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JOHN HAWKE. 


Mr. BOUND introduced a bill (H. R. 7161) to remove the charge of 
desertion from the military record of John Hawk, late of Company H, 
Sixteenth Pennsylvania Cavalry; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. l 

MARTHA M’ILWAIN. 

Mr. BOYLE introduced a bill (H. R. 7162) granting a pension to 
Martha Mellwain; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

PETER ADAMS. 

Mr. SWOPE introduced a bill (H. R. 7163) ting a pension to 
Peter Adams; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


WIDOW OF-THE LATE W. A. DUNCAN. 

Mr. SWOPE also introduced a bill (H. R. 7164) for the relief of the 
widow of the late Hon. W. A. Duncan; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to 
be printed. 

MANHATTAN PICKET. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania, introduced a bill (H. R. 7165) to 
increase the pension of Manhattan Picket; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

MRS. CLOE MITCHELL. 

Mr. SMALLS introduced a bill (H. R. 7166) for the relief of Mrs. 
Cloe Mitchell, widow of the late Flando Mitchell; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
and ordered to be printed. 

MRS. MARIA HUNTER. 

Mr. SMALLS also introduced a bill (H. R. 7167) for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Hunter, widow of David Hunter, late colonel Sixth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, and major-general United States volunteers; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

À MRS. SALLIE ANCRUM. 


Mr. SMALLS also introduced a bill (H. R. 7168) for the relief of Mrs. 
Sallie Ancrum, widow of Aaron Ancrum; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

JAMES ROBINSON. 

Mr. SMALIS also introduced a bill (H. R. 7169) granting a pension 
to James Robinson; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM. 

Mr. RICHARDSON introduced a bill (H. R. 7170) for the relief of 
William Cunningham; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM ALLEN. 

Mr. NEAL introduced a bill (H. R. 7171) for the relief of William 
Allen, of Meigs County, Tennessee; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be 
printed, 

C. P. WHITED. 

Mr. NEAL also introduced a bill (H. R. 7172) for the relief of C. P. 
Whited, of Union County, Tennessee; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be 


printed, 
ELIJAH W. PENICK. 


Mr. JOHN M. TAYLOR introduced a bill (H. R. 7173) for the relief of 

ijah W. Penick, of Carroll County, Tennessee; which wasread a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered 
to be printed. 


NATIONAL CEMETERY AT DOVER, TENN. 


Mr. CALDWELL (by Mr. Jonx M. TAYLOR) introduced a bill (H. 
R. 7174);to construct a road to the national cemetery at Dover, Tenn. ; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

ROBERT P, FAUBIAN. 

. Mr. PETTIBONE introduced a bill (H. R. 7175) for the relief of 
Nobert P. Faubian, latea private of Company K, Eighth Regiment Ten- 
nessee Infantry; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

‘ ISAAC CRAWFORD. 

„Mr. PETTIBONE also introduced a bill (H. R. 7176) for the relief 
-of Isaac Crawford, late Company F, Third Tennessee Mounted Infantry; 

which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 

Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed, 


ALEXANDER W. HARMON, 


Mr. PETTIBONE also introduced a bill (H. R. 7177) for the relief 
of Alexander W. Harmon, of Greene County, Tennessee; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed. 

TRIAL OF INDIAN DEPREDATION CLAIMS. 

Mr. THROCKMORTON introduced a bill (H. R. 7178) to establish a 
court of commissioners to try and finally determine Indian depredation 
claims and other questions arising out of Indian treaties, and for other 
purposes; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. . 

BENJAMIN E. MORRIS. 

Mr. THROCKMORTON also introduced a bill (H. R. 7179) grantin, 
a pension to Benjamin E. Morris; which was read a first and secon 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

N. B. NORTON. 

Mr. THROCKMORTON also submitted a resolution requesting the 
Secretary of the Treasury to report to the House of Representatives 
claim 84106 of N. B. Norton for expenses incurred as United States 
marshal; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


CLAIMS OF POSTMASTERS. 

Mr. REAGAN introduced a bill (H. R. 7180) to amend the act of 
March 17, 1882, authorizing the Postmaster-General to adjust certain 
claims of postmasters for losses by burglary, fire, or other unavoidable 
casualty; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, and ordered to be printed. 

C. H. MORGAN. 

Mr. REAGAN also introduced a bill (H. R. 7181) for the relief of C. 
H.Morgan; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

W. B. MORROW. 

Mr. REAGAN also introduced a bill (H. R. 7182) for the relief of 
W. B. Morrow; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF RULES. 
Mr. REAGAN also submitted the following resolution; which was 
read, and referred to the Committee on Rules. 


That the rules of the House be so amended as to require the obj 
Peiper peg Peo two members to prevent the action of the House, on any W 
requiring unanimous consent. 


PURCHASE OF LAND NEAR SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Mr. SAYERS introduced a bill (H. R. 7183) to authorize the pur- 
chase of a certain tract of land near San Antonio, Tex.; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed. 

GEORGE W. SAMPSON AND BENJAMIN HENRICKS. 

Mr. SAYERS also introduced a bill (H. R. 7184) for the relief of 
George W. Sampson and Benjamin Henricks, of Austin, Tex.; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Claims, 
and ordered to be printed. 


MEDIATION BETWEEN FRANCE AND CHINA. 


Mr. STEWART, of Vermont, offered the following resolution; which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 


dence relates to the good offices exerted 7 — United States to bring 
Shows ely in dispute between the 


so as to uce any estran ent between them; and if any other nation 
should justly or o; vel, the United States will exert their offices 
on being informed of the case to bring about an amicable arrangement of the 


CHABLES L. LEWIS. 

Mr. GROUT introduced a bill (H. R. 7185) for the relief of Charles L. 
Lewis; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN E. ROLLINS. . 

Mr. GROUT also introduced a bill (H. R.'7186) granting a pension to 
John E. Rollins; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

BENNET FENTRESS. 

Mr. CROXTON introduced a bill (H. R. 7187) to restore to Bennet 
Fentress, of Accomack County, Virginia, $3,700 unlawfully collected 
from him as a tax by officers of the Government of the United States; 
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which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 
RAYMOND SOMERS AND JOHN P. HURST. 

Mr. CROXTON also introduced a bill (H. R. 7188) to pay Raymond 
Somers and John P. Hurst the value of their vessel destroyed during 
the latewar; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committe on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Mr. GOFF introduced a bill (H. R. 7189) to regulate promotions in 
the Navy, and for other purposes; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 

CLAIMS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. GOFF also introduced a bill (H. R. 7190) to authorize the re-ex- 
amination of certain claims against the United States; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and 
ordered to be printed. 

GENERAL-SERVICE CLERKS AND MESSENGERS, UNITED STATES ARMY. 

Mr. BRAGG introduced a bill (H. R. 7191) to provide for the enlist- 
ment and pay and to define the duties and liabilities of ‘‘ general-serv- 
ice clerks and general-service messengers” in the Army; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

SCHOOL OF INSTRUCTION FOR CAVALRY. 

Mr. BRAGG also introduced a bill (H. R. 7192) to provide a school 
of instruction for cavalry and light infantry, and for the construction 
and completion of quarters, barracks, and stables at certain posts for 
the use of the Army of the United States; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 

SARAH A. TUCKER. 

Mr. PRICE introduced a bill (H. R. 7193) granting a pension to 
Sarah A. Tucker; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


LAW IN RELATION TO DESERTION. 
Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin, introduced a bill (H. R. 7194) to amend 
section 2 of an act entitled ‘‘An act to relieve certain soldiers from the 
of desertion,” approved July 5, 1884; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 
FEES IN CERTAIN PATENT CASES. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7195) to 
authorize and direct the Commissioner of Patents to notify certain per- 
sons that fees in certain cases are subject to their order; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Patents, and 
ordered to be printed. 

MARY S. SLAUGHTER. k 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE introduced a bill{H. R. 7196) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary S. Slaughter; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


LORENZO VALDES AND F. P. ABREU. 

Mr. JOSEPH introduced a bill (H. R. 7197) for the relief of Lorenzo 
Valdes and F. P. Abréu; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

PROBST & KIRCHNER. 

Mr. JOSEPH also introduced a bill (H. R. 7198) for the relief of 
Probst & Kirchner; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


HEIRS OF JAMES H. WHITTINGTON, DECEASED. 

Mr. JOSEPH also introduced a bill (H. R. 7199) for the relief of the 
heirs of James H. Whittington, deceased; which was read a first and 
cas time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be 

rint l 
F LEANDRO MARTINEZ. 
_ Mr. JOSEPH also introduced a bill (H. R. 7200) for the relief of Le- 
andro Martinez; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 
ROMULO MARTINEZ. 

Mr. JOSEPH also introduced a bill (H. R. 7201) for therelief of Rom- 
ulo Martinez; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

LAND GRANT FORFEITURE BILLS. 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri, offered the following resolution; which was 

referred to the Committee on Rules: ; 


Resol: That the following be added to the second division of the sixth clause 
of Rule V, namely: 7 

“Bills reported to the House by the Committee on Public Lands to declare 
the forfeiture of grants of land made by Congress to aid in the construction of 
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railroads and to secure to actual settlers the remaining portions of the publio 
domain shall during the present session be entitled to priority of consideration 
in the current business of the House and Committees of the Whole, except as 
against revenue bills and general appropriation bills. 


LAND GRANT TO NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Mr. HERMAN introduced a resolution instructing the Committee on 
the Public Lands to report House bill No. 4223 forfeiting the grant to the 
main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad between Wallula, in Wash- 
ington Territory, and Portland, in the State of Oregon; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


CLAIMANTS TO PUBLIC LANDS IN OREGON. 


Mr. HERMAN also introduced a bill (H. R. 7202) for the relief of 
certain classes of people, claimants of public lands in the State of Oregon 
under the donation act and acts amendatory thereto; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on the Public Lands, 
and ordered to be printed. 


INTERNAL-REVENUE TAXATION. 

Mr. LIBBEY introduced a bill (H. R. 7203) to amend Schedule N 
of the act of March 3, 1883, entitled An act to reduce internal-reve- 
nue taxation, and for other purposes;’’ which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, and ordered to 
be printed. 

ANN PECK. 

Mr. LIBBEY also introduced a bill (H. R. 7204) granting arrears of 
pension to Ann Peck; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. If there are no further bills to be introduced the 
Chair will proceed to call the standing and select committees for re- 
ports. 

SIOUX RESERVATION IN DAKOTA. 

Mr. NELSON, by unanimous consent, reported back with amend- 
ments from the Committee on Indian Affairs the bill (S. 52) to divide 
a portion of the reservation of the Sioux Nation of Indians in Dakota 
into separate reservations and to secure the relinquishment of the In- 
dian title to the remainder; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, and the accompanying re- 
port ordered to be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. STORM. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. HATCH. I hope the gentleman will withdraw that motion so 
that some committees which have not been called for three of four days 
may present reports, which ought to be made, to be placed on the Cal- 
endar and printed. It lacks fifteen minutes of 5 o’clock, and even if 
we sit here till 6 o’clock the public business demands that this call 
should be made. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania withdraw 
the motion to adjourn? 

Mr. STORM. No, sir. 

The question being taken on agreeing to the motion, there were— 
ayes 60, noes 53. : 

Mr. HATCH. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered, only 13 voting therefor. 

Mr. HATCH. I call for tellers. 

Tellers were not ordered. 

Mr. HATCH. I ask unanimous consent to make an important re- 
port from the Committee on Agriculture, that it may be printed and 
go upon the Calendar. 

Mr. STORM. I insist on the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The yeasand nays are refused, tellers are refused, 
and the motion to adjourn is agreed to. 

The House accordingly (at 4 0’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. C. H. ALLEN; Memorial of Knights of Labor, Local Assem- 
bly No. 2797, of Lowell, Mass., in behalf of Hennepin Canal—to the 
Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. J. A. ANDERSON: Petition of Margaret Butler, for widow's 
pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARBOUR: Papers relating to the claim of Robert Dorne, 
of Fairfax County, Virginia—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BEACH: Petition of Local Assembly No. 2892, Knights of 
Labor, of Nyack, N. Y., in favor of the Hennepin Canal and liberal 
appropriations by the General Government in aid of public improve- 
ments—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. BLANCHARD: Papers in the claim of Union Bank of Lou- 
isiana—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BOUND: Petition of savings-banks of New York, for the sus- 
ee of silver coinage—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 

easures, 
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Also, petition of Kansas City Clearing-House Association, to extend 
the civil law over the Indian Territory—to the Committee on Terri- 
tories. 

Also, petition of Knights of Labor of Paxton, Pa., for the building of 
the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 
par BRAGG: Memorial of Knights of Labor of Racine, Wis., for 


B 
the Hennepin Canal and public improvements—to the same commit- 
tee. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: Petition of Anna C. Fithian and others, de- 
scendents of John Beatty, fora pension—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: Petition of Peter A. Allendorf, for relief—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BUTTERWORTH: Petition of J. A. Fay & Co. and others, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, praying for legislation to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of the Mexican treaty—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Lindsced Oil Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, relative 
to the tariff on poppy-seed oil—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of W. R. Crawford & Co., relative to the shipping of 
live stock—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CALDWELL: Petition of citizens, for the building of a road 
to Dover from the Federal cemetery, Tennessee—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. J. M. CAMPBELL: Petition of citizens of Clearville, Bed- 
ford County, Pennsylvania, asking for a law embodying the recommen- 
dations of the national committee of the Grand Army of the Republic— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CASWELL: Petition of Knights of Labor of Racine, Wis., in 
favor of the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways and Canals, 

By Mr. CATCHINGS: Papers relating to the claim of William Owens, 
administrator of Sarah Harpis, of Warren County, Mississippi, and of 
Patrick Shehan, of Vicksburg, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COLLINS: Petition of citizensof New York, for the repeal of 
the Comstock law’’ so called—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Local Assembly No. 4228, Knights of Labor, Bos- 
ton, Mass., in favor of an a; riation for the construction of the Hen- 
5 Canal to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

y Mr. CROXTON: A bill to deepen the mouth of Onancock River, 
Accomack County, Virginia, and making an appropriation for same— 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill authorizing a survey of Popotank Creek, Gloucester 
County, Virginia, and providing an appropriation—to the same com- 
mittee. 


By Mr. CUTCHEON: Petition of Local Assembly, No. 4547, Knights 
of Labor, of Hungerford, Mich., in favor of liberal appropriations for 

mblic works, especially the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on 
3 and Canals. 

By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of Robert P. Reynard and 20 others, cit- 
izens of Fall River, Mass., and owners and masters of sailing vessels, in 
favor of the of a law to allow masters and mates of rising, Wied 
sels to be licensed as pilots—to the Select Committee on American Ship- 
building and Ship-owning Interests. 

By Mr. ELDREDGE: Petition of B. W. Steere and others, in favor 
of a bureau of pomology in the Department of Agriculture—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Petition of James Mitchell, of Atlanta, Ga., 
for aid to public schools—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. FLEEGER: Petition of Albert K. Smith for a pension—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FORD: Petition of Local Assembly, No. 4688, Knights of La- 
bor, of Elkhart, Ind., for appropriation of surplus revenue for the con- 
struction of works of internal improvements and of national impor- 
tance, in order to give employment to unemployed workingmen—to the 
Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. FREDERICK: Petition of citizens of Black Hawk County, 
Towa, for United States court at Cedar Rapids, Linn County, Iowa—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: Papers relating to claim of Daniel B. New- 
hall—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GAY: A bill for connecting Bayou Teche with Grand Lake 
at Charenton, La.—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

Also, papers in the claim of Nicholas Rue, of Pointe Coupée Parish; 
of John B. and Robert H. Marsh, of New Iberia Parish; and of Mary 
E. Keen, of Baton Rouge, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GLASS: Memorial of citizens and the Cotton and Merchants’ 
Exchanges of Memphis, Tenn., praying that additional appropriations 
be made to protect and improve the harbor of Memphis, Tenn., and for 
other p to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. GLOVER: Memorial in regard to the Hennepin Canal—to 
the Committee on Railways and Canals, 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: Petition of J. G. Fitch and 37 others; of A. 
Woodyard and 22 others, for free coinage of silver—to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of Knights of Labor Assembly No. 2026, of Buchtel, 
Ohio, for large appropriations for public improvements—to the Com- 
mittee on Railways and Canals. 


Also, petition for allowance of to Ralph Spencer, a soldier of 
two wars—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GROUT: Proof in support of House bill 6316, granting a pen- 
sion to H. Sanborn—to the same committee. 

Also, petition of John E. Robbins and 40 others, in support of John 
E. Robbins’s claim for a pension—to the same committee. 

By Mr. HALE: Petition of =e of Labor of Trenton, Mo., ask- 
ing passage of House bill 3183—to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

Also, petition of Perseverance Assembly of Knights of Labor of Hunts- 
ville, Mo., asking repeal of the mechanics’ lien law in the District of 
Columbia—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HALSELL: Petition of William Watkins, for relief—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, resolution of the Kentucky Legislature, asking for an appropri- 
ation to improve the Licking, Green, and Trade Water Rivers, in Ken- 
tucky—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HEARD: Pa in theclaim of Jeremiah F. Dorris, of Carroll 
Parish, Louisiana—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. D. B. HENDERSON: Resolution from the Knights of Labor 
of Dubuque, Iowa, demanding the restoration of wages to Government 
printers as provided for in the Foran bill—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. HILL: Petition of Elizabeth Peterson, for a widow’s pension— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: Petition of Thomas F. Shaw and 60 others, citi- 
zens of Moore’s Hill, Ind., for the protection of women in the right of 
suffrage—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, letter from the Quartermaster-General in regard to the claim 
of Isaac H. Wheat—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petition of 33 business firms of Columbus, and 22 
business firms in Weimer, Tex., and of 40 firms d. business in Paris, 
Tex., asking for the enactment of House bill 1621, relieving commercial 
travelers from State and local license taxes—to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. KLEINER: Petition to accompany bill for the relief of Theo. 
Deitzer—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, paper to accompany bill for the relief of Marion Reeves—to 
the same committee, 

By Mr. LAFFOON: Petition of Francis M. Nisbet, of Madisonville, 
Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LANHAM: Petition and papers for the relief of Benjamin 
Martin—to the same committee. 

By Mr. LAWLER: Memorial in favor of the Hennepin Canal—to 
the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. LITTLE: Petition of Elizabeth Harker, of Springfield, Ohio, 
for a widow’s pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Sarah A. Harrison, of New Vienna, Ohio, for a 
widow’s pension—to the same committee. 

By Mr. MATSON: Petition of Isaac D. Ward, for relief—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. MILLARD: Statement in connection with petition of Col. 
James H. Blood, for a pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, resolution of the Chenango County Council of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, for a tax on oleomargarine and all substitutes for butter, &c.— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Ann E. Day, for a mother’s pension—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: Memorial and joint resolution of the Iowa Leg- 
islature, for the protection of manufacturers of vinegars—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial and joint resolution of the same, concerning the pen- 
sioning of soldiers who were captured and confined in prison during 
the late war—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, resolutions of the same, concerning the grant to the Des Moines 
Navigation and Railroad Company—to the Committee on the Public 
Lands 


By Mr. NEGLEY: Petition in favor of Senate bill 1715 to regulate 
the transportation of live stock—to the Committee on Commerce. 

Also, petition praying for the construction of the Hennepin Canal by 
the United States Government—to the Committee on Railways and 
Canals, 

By Mr. NORWOOD: Petition of Rev. John Williams and others, 
and of A. V. Putnam and others, of Georgia, for national aid to educa- 
tion—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. CHARLES O'NEILL: Memorial of John A. Wagner, for re- 
lief—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PAYNE: Petition of T. C. Taggart and others, for repeal of 
arrears-of-limitation act—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PERKINS: Resolutions of Excelsior Assembly, Knights of 
Labor, of Abilene, Kans., for free coinage of silver—to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of A. Mahone and 38 others, citizens of New Albany, 
Kans., asking for special legislation granting a pension to Nancy M. 
Sheppard, widow of Isaiah W.Sheppard—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PETERS: Petition of Eldred Post, Grand Army of the Re- 
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sy aay op eae aS E eD echie 
utchins—to the same committee. 

By Mr. PETTIBONE: eee, anatomy by bey asthe ten 
exander W. Harmon, of Greene County, Tennessee—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, evidence to support bill for the relief of Robert P. Faubian, 
Company K, Eighth Tennessee Infantry—to the same committee, 

By Mr. PHELPS: Petition and affidavits to bill grant- 
ing a pension to Charles Fox—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PRICE: Resolutions of Winfield Scott Post, No. 104, Grand 
Army of the Republic, in favor of granting a pension to Sarah A. 
‘Tucker—to the same committee. 

By Mr. REAGAN: Papers relating to the claim of William B. Mor- 
row, late of Middleburg, Tenn.—to 5 

By Mr. T. B. REED: Memorial of the Windham monthly meetin; 
of Friends, in favor of Senate bill 355—to the e ere POSARE 


By Mr. RICHARDSON: Petition of B. W. Blanton, administrator of 
paoman Blanton, deceased, of Tennessee, to have claim réferred to 
the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. ROMEIS: Petition of Knights of Labor from Toledo, Ohio, 
asking for internal improvements—to the Committee on Railways and 


as Mr. ROWELL: Petition for pension to John Houlihan—to the 
Committee on 3 Pensions. 
Also, papers n relief of Philip T. Broad to the 
Committee on on Noval 
Mr. RYAN: Petition of Excelsior Assembly of Knights of Labor, 
of & Abilene, Kans., for free coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 
ay" Mr. SENEY: Memorial of John D. Philips and others, for Gov- 
ernment aid to education—to the Committee on Education. 
By Mr. SPRINGER: Petition of Thayer & Kramer, of Springfield, 
III., for the Arthur Kill bridge—to the Committee on Commerce. 


Nurserymen, Flori and Kindred Interests, against the in- 
crease of on fourth-class matter—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office Post-Roads. 


By Mr. STEELE: Petition of J. Q. Simons and others, of Howard 
77000 o 


ue, petition of M. L. Engart and 60 others, of Macey, asking 
are coinage of silver—to the Committee on — Weights, 

easures, 

By Mr. CHARLES STEWART: Petition of citizens of Polk County, 
Texas, asking for an appropriation for Galveston Harbor—to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. STRUBLE: Memorial of the meeting of Friends of Paton, 
Iowa, praying for the of Senate bill 355, to promote peace 
among nations—tothe Committee on F Affairs. 

Also, concurrent resolutions of the General Assembly of Iowa, thank- 
ing the delegation from Iowa in Congress for their efforts to secure the 
peas of a bill for the relief. of the settlers on the Des Moines River 

in Iowa, and also expressing the disappointment of said General 
Assembly at the veto of said measure by the President—to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands. 

Also, joint resolutions of the General Assembly of Iowa, instructing 
the Senators and requesting the Representatives from that State to op- 
pose the passage of House bills 3291 and 3973, 
vinegar manufacturers who distill low wines either to pay the regular 
distillers tax or buy their high wines from distillers or cease the man- 
ufacture—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial and joint resolutions of the same, for the passage of 
an act pensioning Union soldiers who were captured and confined in 
confederate prisons—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. J. M. TAYLOR: Petition of W. A. Johnson and Samuel 
Creery, of Assembly No. 4270, Knights of Labor—to the Committee on 
Railways and Canals. 

Also, petition of Allen Hart, for a pension—to the Committee on In- 
Maso, petition fG. W. Bryant, late Co: C, Sixth 

Also, petition o; ryan private Com ix 

iment Tennessee Cavalry Volunteers for removal of charge of 9 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the city of Memphis, and of the Merchants’ and 
Cotton Exchanges of Memphis, Tenn.—to the Committee on Rivers and 

Ts, 

By Mr. WHEELER: Papers relating to the claim of Samuel E. 

Young, of Lauderdale Comte Alabama—to the Committee on War 


By Mr. A. C. WHITE: Affidavits and papers relating to Honse bill 
6269, granting a pension to James W. Gutherie—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILKINS: Memorial of Lodge No. 4746, Knights of Labor, 
of Barnhill, Ohio, for the Hennepin Canal—to th e Committee on Rail- 
ways and Canals. 

By Mr. WISE: Petition of Knights of Labor of Richmond, Va., in 


which seek to compel | Rear-Admiral An 


favor of an 9 for the construction of the Hennepin Canal — 


to the same committee. 

By Mr. WORTHINGTON: Petition of Assembly No. 1640, ts 
of Labor, of Peoria, III., and of Assembly No. 2719, of Galesburg, 7 
for r Hennepin Canal—to the same committee. 

Sheer | Gacy peon of Elizabeth Barnes, for relief—to the Committee on 


The following petitions, praying Con to pores the so coag of silver 
upon an equality with gold; that there pps certificates of = 
two, and five dollars, the same being madea 4 tender; that one 
two dollar legal-tender notes be Sete and that the public debt be paid 
2 poop as possible by applying for this sid popore urpose the idle surplus now 
the Treasury, were presented and severally referred to the Committee 
8 Weights, and Measures: 
By Mr. J. A. ANDERSON: Of 154 citizens of Clay Centre, Kans. 
By Mr. J. B. WEAVER: Of William Elberthorpe and others, of Ama- 


dore, Mich. 
The following petitions, praying Congress for the enactment of a law 
requiring scientific temperance instruction in the public schools of the 


District of Columbia, in the Territories, and in the Military and Naval 
Academies, the Indian and colored schools, supported wholly or in part 
by money from the national Treasury, were presented and severally 
referred to the Committee on Education: 
Mota MILLARD: Of citizens of Chenango and Madison Counties, 
ew York. 
By Mr. NEECE: Of citizens of Mercer and Rock Island Counties, 


By Mr. SENEY: Of citizens of Wyandot County, Ohio. 
By Mr. A. C. WHITE: Of citizens of Armstrong and Jefferson Coun- 


ties, Pennsylvania. 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, March 23, 1886. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


‘The following bills, received yesterday from the House of Represent- 
were severally read twice, and referred, as indicated below: 


atives, were 
A bill (H. E. 1138) to increase the pension of Mary E. Fillebrown; 


and 

A bill (H. R. 5506) granting a pension to Emily Louisa Spicer. 

` MARGARET B. HARWOOD. 

The bill (H. R. 81) granting a pension to Margaret B. Harwood was 
read the first time by its title. 

Mr. BLAIR. That is similar to a bill which has passed the Senate 
and gone to the House. The House bill is of precisely the same char- 
acter, word for word, and having been passed by the House, and a simi- 
lar bill having been considered and reported and passed by the Senate, 
I ask that this bill be now $ opon its eae 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let be read at length for information. 

JJ A eee 


30006 mnie Dems toa AAE tas MAON 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. SSCS New Hampshire 
asks the unanimous consent of the Senate to proceed to the consider- 
ation of the bill at this time. Is there objection? 

Mr. INGALLS. If the bill that has passed the Senate and gone to 
the House of Representatives should be passed there under the same 
conditions as this is now asked to be enacted, would it give Mrs. Har- 

wood a pension of a hundred dollars a month? 

Mr. BLAIR. I do not so understand it. The members of the House 
Committee on Pensions explained to me the situation of the matter, 
and the Senate bill will remain in the possession of that committee, or 
it may be recalled by the Senate. 

Mr. INGALLS. It had better be recalled, I should think. 

Mr. BLAIR. I will make that motion as soon as the House bill is 
disposed of. 

Mr. HARRIS. T est, to Raaen tote Ponsioen tom Row PEMP 
shire that he move to recall the bill from the other House, and let the 
House bill lie on the table until the Senate bill has been returned. I 
do not suppose there will be any objection to the consideration of the 
House bill so soon as that difficulty is removed. 

Mr. BLAIR. It seems to me that that is hardly a difficulty; and if 
the Senator from Tennessee would be willing to let this be disposed of 
I should be much obliged to him. 

Mr. HARRIS. I did not object; I simply made the suggestion. 

Mr. INGALLS. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro re. “ins Senator from Kansas objects to 
the present consideration of the bill 
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Mr. BLAIR. I move that the Senate direct the recall of the Senate 
7 75 granting a pension to Mrs. Harwood that has gone to the other 

ouse. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is not in order at this 
time, but if there be no objection by unanimous consent that order 
will be made. 

Mr. MILLER. Let the House bill lie on the table. 

Mr. BLAIR. Yes; I move that the House bill lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That order will be made if there 
be no objection. 

ALMIRA RUSSELL HANCOCK. 


The bill (H. R. 5841) granting a pension to Almira Russell Hancock, 
widow of Winfield Scott Hancock, late a major-general in the United 
States Army, was read twice by its title. : 

Mr. BLAIR. This bill was considered by the Senate Committee on 
Pensions this morning, and I was instracted by the committee when 
the bill was laid before the Senate to ask unanimous consent that it 
be considered and put on its passage. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from New Hampshire 
asks the unanimous consent of the Senate to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill at this time. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. The bill is before the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, and 
will be read at length. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be il enacted, de., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll of the United States the name 
of Almira Russell Hancock, widow of Winfield Scott Hancock, late a major-gen- 
eral in the United States Army, and to pay her at the rate of $2,000 per annum, 
to take effect from and after the passage of this act,and subject to all the pro- 
visions and limitations of the pension laws. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

J. M. LOBBAN. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 416) for the relief of J. 
M. Lobban, which was, after the word paid,“ in line 9, to insert: 

He shall instruct the Omaha National Bank, of Omaha, Nebr.,to pay such 


Mr. BECK. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate concur in that 
amendment without its reference to a committee. The Committee on 
Finance looked over it and agreed to it this morning. Both Houses 
have passed the bill, but the bank on which the lost check was pay- 
able is no longer a depository, and the funds were transferred to the 
bank at Omaha. The amendment provides for payment there. That 
is all there is of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the amendment? The r hears none. The question 
is on voncurring in the amendment made by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communication 
from the Secretary of the , transmitting a letter from the Su- 
pervising Architect of the Department, recommending appro- 
priations for certain public buildings named therein; which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a memorial of the Trades and 
Labor Assembly of Cincinnati, Ohio, remonstrating against the passage 
of the bill (S. 191) for the establishment of an international copyright 
law, introduced by Mr. HAWLEY, and in favor of the bill on the same 
subject introduced by Mr. CHACE; which was referred to the Committee 
on Patents. 

Mr. PLUMB presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Wichita, 
Kans., praying for the construction by the Government of the Hennepin 
Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce, 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I present the petition of W. W. Clarke, a 
citizen of Boone County, Iowa, praying for the over the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the bill (S. 150) to quiet the title of settlers on the Des 
Moines River lands in the State of Iowa. This petitioner is one of the 
settlers on the Des Moines River lands, so called. The petition, in 
which he states his case, is brief, and I ask that it be printed in the 
RECORD, so that Senators may see it. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled : 

The undersigned, a citizen of Boone County, Iowa, after over three years of 
service for the Government in the late war, settled on a tract of the Des Moines 
River land (so called), believing then, as he does now, that the title is in the 
United States, according to the Tares settlement, which was appro’ 
Government and the State. This theory has been sustained by repeated memo- 
rials of the State to Congress, asking for a settlement of this title; also by the 
reports of committees, with one exception, since the Forty-fifth Congress. Twice 
the action of the House and once the Senate have indorsed it previous to the 
Forty-ninth Congress, and now, after eight years of struggle, both your honor- 


able bodies having passedžSenate bill 150 “ to quiet title of settlers on the Des 
Moines River lands in the State of Iowa, and for other purposes,” defeated by a 


veto of the President. 
Believing that the case was misrepresented to him, for no in his posi- 
e pon yez peti- 


tion could afford to veto such a just measure had he known 

tioner earnestly prays that your honorable bodies will pass the bill over the 
veto, let the case go to the court as provided in the bill, and settle the title to 
the homes of over a thousand families of sturdy, hard-working pioneers, hun- 
dreds of whom hold patents, pre-emption and homestead papers. Nothing short 
of this will ever settle the title. We are satisfied to abide by the decision of the 
highest tribunal that you will pass this and let it go there. 

‘or this your petitioner will ever pray. 
W. W. CLARKE, 


Mr. CAMERON presented a memorial of Knights of Labor of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., remonstrating against the passage of Senate bills 265 and 
1003 and House bill 999, relating to pilotage; which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce, 

Mr. INGALLS presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Arkansas 
City, Cowley County, Kansas, praying that liberal ee be 
made for works of internal improvement, and especially the construction 
of the Hennepin Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

He also presented a petition of the Fort Scott (Kans. ) Board of Trade, 
praying for favorable action upon the bill to divide the State of Kansas 
into two Federal judicial districts; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. : 

Mr. DAWES. I present the petition of Local Assembly of Knights 
of Labor No. 4603, of the town of Essex, in the State of Massachusetts, 
praying that liberal appropriations be made for internal improvements, 
and especially for the speedy construction of that great public work 


the Hennepin Canal. I move that the petition be to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 
The motion was a; to. 


Mr. MILLER presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Green 
Island, N. Y., praying that liberal ‘appropriations be made for works 
of internal improvement, and especially for the construction of the 
Hennepin Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER presented a petition of Knights of Labor of 
Richmond, Va., praying that liberal appropriations be made for works 
of internal improvement, and ially for the construction of the 
ecm ny Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HARRISON presented a memorial of L. Young and 125 other 
citizens of Bellevue, Idaho, and a memorial of W. C. B. Allen and 56 
other citizens of Idaho, remonstrating against the passage of the bill 
providing for the division of the Territory of Idaho and annexing the 
northern portion thereofto Washington Territory; which were referred 
to the Committee on Territories. 

He also presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Lebanon, Ind., 
praying that liberal appropriations be made for works of internal im- 
provement, and especially the construction of the Hennepin Canal; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. FRYE presented additional evidence to accompany the bill (H. 
R. 4517) granting a pension to Timothy Driscoll; which was referred 


to the Committee on Pensions. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SEWELL, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom the sub- 
ject was referred, reported a bill (S. 1948) increasing the rate of pen- 
sion to minor children and extending the pensionable period therefor; 
which was read twice by its title. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the fol- 
lowing bills, reported them severally without amendment, and sub- 
mitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1463) granting arrears of pension to Mary Helena Mahan; 

A bill (S. 1133) granting an increase of pension to Margaret Hunter 
Hardie; and 

A bill (S. 1348) ting a pension to Sarah E. Henry. 

Mr. SEWELL, from the Committee on the Library, to whom were 
referred various memorials, resolutions, and letters urging the p 
by the Government of the portrait of General George H. Thomas, painted 
by General S. W. Price, submitted a report thereon, accompanied by a 
bill (S. 1949) providing for the purchase of the portrait of General 
George H. Thomas; which was read twice by its title. 

He also, from the same committee, reported an amendment intended 
to be proposed to the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
bill appropriating $1,500 to enable the marshal of the Supreme Court, 
under the direction of the Chief-Justice, to obtain the oi eto of 
John Rutledge, Oliver Ellsworth, and Salmon P, Chase, to be hungin 
the robing-room of the court with those of the other Chief-Justices 
already there; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. j 

Mr. PAYNE, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 1027) granting an increase of pension to Norman Kaufman 
submitted au adverse report thereon, which was agreed to; and the pill 
was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
1355) to increase the pension of Helen Raymond, submitted an adverse 
8 5 thereon; which was agreed to, and the bill was postponed indefi- 
nitely. 
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He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the fol- 
lowing bills, reported them severally without amendment, and sub- 
mitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 892) granting a pension to David McKinney; and 

A bill (H. R. 1821) granting a pension to Daniel Kain. 

Mr. PAYNE, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the petition of Merritt Lewis, praying for an increase of pension, sub- 
mitted a report, accompanied by a bill (S. 1950) granting an increase 
of pension to Merritt Lewis; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 160) granting a pension to Mary E. Crimmins, widow of 
Patrick Crimmins; and 

A bill (H. R. 1107) granting a pension to Augusta M. Richards. 

Mr. VAN WYCEK, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1227) granting an increase of pension to William P. 
Squires, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, and 


submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 145 ting a pension to Margaret Flaherty; 

A bill (H. R. 1468) increasing the pension of John P, Davis; 

A bill (H. R. 1468) granting a pension to John M. Milton; 

A bill 5 R. 1469) granting a pension to Lois Holt; 

A bill (S. 670) to increase the pension of the widow of the late Com- 
mander T. A. M. Craven; 

A bill (8. 10100 granting an increase of pension to Ann Atkinson; 

A bill (S. 1016) granting an increase of pension to Abel Comstock; 

A bill (S. 685) granting a pension to Mary Marsh; 

A bill (8. 357) granting arrears of pension to Nancy B. Leach; 

A bill 8 810) granting a pension to Charles J. Esty; and 

A bill (S. 686) granting a pension to Charles N. Sebastian. 

Mr. BLAIR, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(5. 773) granting a pension to M. Louise Butler, reported it with an 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 684) granting a pension to Amelia J. Gill, reported it with an 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. LOGAN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1352) granting the right of way to the Leaven- 
worth, Northern and Southern Railway Company through the mili- 
tary reservation at Fort Leavenworth, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. PLUMB, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 61) for the relief of Benjamin M. Simpson, re- 
ported it with amendments. 


4 SHAKOPEE NATIONAL BANK. 5 


Mr. MORRILL. I am directed by the Committee on Finance to re- 
port favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 1245) to authorize 
the increase of the capital stock of the First National Bank of Shako- 
pee, Minn. I ask for its consideration now. 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SONE AND FLEMING MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Mr. MILLER. Iam instructed by the Committee on Finance to re- 
port favorably without amendment the bill (S. 601) for the relief of the 
Sone and Fleming Manufacturing Company, limited, of the city of New 
York. Lask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be read for information. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it ena &c., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, nu- 
thorized and directed to pay to the Sone and Fleming Manufacturing Company, 
limited, of the city of New York, the sum of $5,265.73, being the amount of w- 
back of duties due to them on certain tin cans exported by them but which were 
not entered for drawback within the time fixed by law, said payment to be made 
out ofany money in the United States Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is there any report or any recommendation ac- 
companying the bill? 

Mr. ER. I will say that the bill has passed the Senate twice 
heretofore, having been reported in the Forty-seventh and Forty-eighth 
Congresses, but failed to receive action inthe otherHouse. It has 
reported favorably by the Committee on Claims at this session of Con- 
gress, and at the suggestion of the chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance [Mr. 8 that report the bill was sent to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, which now reports it back favorably. 

There is a written report in the matter made from the Committee on 
Claims by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], and a former 
report made by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER]. 

The facts in the case are very briefly stated. Under the law the pay- 
ment of drawback—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be objection to the present 
consideration of the bill no debate is in order. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I shall make no objection when I hear the ex- 
planation, I presume. 

Mr. MILLER. The clerk of this company proved a defaulter. The 
usual notices which are required to be filed in the custom-house when 
goods are exported in order to claim the drawback were made out reg- 
ularly in the office of the company, the custom-house clerk was fur- 
nished with the notices and the money which was required as a fee to 
be deposited at the custom-house when the entry was made. This 
clerk, for a period of two or three months, the time which the bill 
covers, destroyed the notices and kept the money. As soon as it was 
discovered that the money had not been paid at the custom-house and 
entries filed, of course the clerk was discharged. Application was 
made to the Secretary of the Treasury to have this drawback allowed, 
but under the law, as the notices had not been properly filed, it could 
not be done, and hence the company comes here for relief from Con- 


By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
REPRINTING OF A REPORT. 


Mr. MAXEY. On the 11th of February I reported on behalf of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs a bill (S. 220) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to settle the claims of S. W. Marston, late United States 
Indian tat Union agency, Indian Territory, for services and ex- 
penses. I find on examination that the report as printed does not ex- 
press the views of the committee. I have changed it the way it should 
be, and in that shape I ask that it may be reprinted. I have no doubt 
it is my own m e, and not the mistake of the Printer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, an order 
will be entered to reprint the report indicated. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. CAMERON introduced a bill (S. 1951) for the relief of John W. 
Gummo; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. CONGER introduced a bill (S. 1952) to enable the Secretary of 
the Interior to make final settlement with the Pottawatomie Indians 
of Michigan and Indiana under treaty stipulations existing with them; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Indidn Affairs. 

Mr. DAWES introduccd a bill (S. 1953) to incorporate the Trustees 
of the Young Woman’s Christian Home; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MAXEY introduced a bill (S. 1954) for the relief of Eli Ayres; 
which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. MAXEY. This bill might properly go to the Committee on 
Claims—it might go to several committees, but upon examination I 
think that is the proper committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER introduced a bill (S. 1955) for the relief of 
Nicholas White; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. COCKRELL (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1956) to author- 
ize the appointment of a military storekeeper in the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment of the Army; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1957) for the reliefof Charles P. Chou- 
teau, surviyor of Chouteau, Harrison, and Valle; which was read twice 
by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Mr. PLUMB introduced a bill (S. 1958) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Addison A. Jackson; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PLUMB introduced a bill (S. 1959) to create an additional land 
district in the State of Kansas; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. PLUMB. This is a bill for the purpose of correcting the bound- 
aries of a district indicated ina bill introduced by me afew days ago. 
I move that the bill be referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, introduced a bill (S 1960) granting a pension 
to James W. McCroskey; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1961) to amend section 3893 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, and for other purposes ; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads. 

Mr. BLACKBURN introduced a bill (S. 1962) to amend section 461 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. STANFORD (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1963) to compen- 
sate Isaiah W. Lees and H. H. Ellis, of San Francisco, for services ren- 
dered the Government; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on ims. 

Mr. LOGAN introduced a bill (S. 1964) to repeal a certain portion 
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of section 1094 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 
A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. PRU- 
DEN, one of his secretaries, announced that he had, on the 22d instant, 
approved and signed the bill (S. 163) releasing the estate of the late 


Frank Soulé, late collector of internal revenue for the first district of | Railroad Com 


the State of California, and his sureties on his official bond. 
PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
On motion of Mr. RIDDLEBERGER, it was— 
Ordered, That the papers relating to the case of Nicholas White be taken from 
the files and reterced to the Committee on Claims. 
BONDS HELD BY NATIONAL BANKS, 


Mr. INGALLS submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to inform the Senate 


how many of the $10,000,000 United States bonds called for ent May 1 are 
held by national banks. ~~ * 


SENATE RULES AND MANUAL. 


Mr. INGALLS submitted the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing: 
Resolved, That 1,000 additional copies of Senate Rules and Manual be printed 
for the use of the Senate. 
PRICE OF GAS IN WASHINGTON. 


Mr. VAN WYCK. [offer the following resolution, and ask for its 
present consideration: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds be directed 
to report a bill providing that the price of gas furnished by the Washington 
Gaslight Company shall not exceed i per thousand cubic feet. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

Mr. INGALLS. We have no data on which to agree to that resolu- 
tion. I dare say the price of gas is too high, but whether a dollar 
would be too low or not I am sure nobody knows. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I suggest then that the resolution lie over until 
to-morrow, when I shall endeavor to furnish the Senator with some in- 
formation on the subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the resolu- 
tion lies over under the rule. T 

ELECTRICAL CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. MANDERSON. By the request of the Secretary of State I offer 
a concurrent resolution for reference to the Committee on Printing. 

The concurrent resolution was read, and referred to the Committee 
on Printing, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed and bound in cloth 2,500 additional copies of the 8 the electrical 
conference at Philadelphia in 1884, being Senate Executive t No, 45, 
Forty-ninth Congress, session, for the use of the Department of State. 


REMOVAL OF FOURTH-CLASS POSTMASTERS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
resolution which comes over from yesterday. 

The resolation submitted yesterday by Mr. INGALLS was read, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the Postmaster-General be directed to inform the Senate 
whether he received the resolution of March 4, calling for information as to the 
number of fourth-class postmasters removed in each of the States and Territo- 
ries since March 4, 1885, and if said resolution has been received, why it has not 
been answered, and when a response may be expected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adoption of 
the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


PLANTS AND SHRUBS FOR PENSION BUILDING. 


Mr. BECK. I desire to call up a motion I entered some time ago to 
reconsider the vote on House joint resolution No. 71, which has passed 
both Houses, for the purpose of saying that after a good deal of investi- 
gation and communication with General Meigs and others relative to 
the placing of flowers in the large new building known as the Pension 
Office I have become convinced that the resolution ought to pass. 
Therefore I ask leave to withdraw the motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kentucky asks 
leave to 4 8 the ee, 2 (H Bes 71 92 a by ee the Sen- 
ate pa e joint resolution (H. Res. 71) authorizing the Superin- 
. Public Buildings and Grounds in the District of Columbia 
to supply plants and shrubs to fill certain vases in the Pension building. 
If there be no objection the motion to reconsider is withdrawn. 


COIN DUTIES ON IMPORTED GOODS. 

Mr. BECK. On the 18th of December, 1885, I offered a resolution, 
Miscellaneous Document No. 16, Order of Business on the Calendar No. 
13, relative to the payment of customs dues and the disbursements 
thereof, which has been argued very elaborately, I desire to have the 
resolution referred to the Committee on Finance. I su the dis- 
cussion is all over now, and the resolution is still on the dar. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the resolu- 
tion will be referred to the Committee on Finance. There being no 
objection, the order is made. 

CINNABAR AND CLARKE’S FORK RAILROAD. 


Mr. MANDERSON. I desire to make a motion in reference to a bill 
on the Calendar. I move that Order of Business No. 316, being the bill 
(S. 980) granting the right of way to the Cinnabar and Clarke’s Fork 
i pany, reported with an amendment by the Committee on 
Railroads, be referred to the Committee on Territories for their consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there beno objection, the bill will 
be referred to the Committee on Territories. 

Mr. SAWYER. I do not see why that should be done. I do not 
know why the Committee on Territories have anything to do with the 
matter. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I think the reason for it will be manifest when 
I call the attention of the Senator from Wisconsin to the nature of the 
bill. It is to build a railroad through the Yellowstone Park. 

Mr. SAWYER. Just across one corner of it. 

Mr. MANDERSON. The road is to run from 25 to 45 miles, vari- 
ously estimated, through the Yellowstone Park, and the subject-matter 
of the Yellowstone Park has always been referred to the Committee on 
Territories. That committee have already had under consideration the 
advisability of building railroads through the park?and it seems to me 
that this is a very appropriate reference. I make the motion by the 
unanimous request of the Committee on Territories, who have the sub- 
ject-matter under consideration. 

Mr. SAWYER. Very well; I shall not oppose the motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There being no objection, the refer- 
ence will be made to the Committee on Territories, 

EFFICIENCY OF THE ARMY. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate, by 
the unanimous order of yesterday, Senate bill No. 777, being the un- 
finished business of the morning hour. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 777) to increase the efficiency of the Army of the United 
States, the pending question being on the amendment of Mr. HALE to 
strike out section 2 of the bill. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, I do not desire to detain the 
Senate from final action upon this bill or to do in the nature 
of -making; but itis my desire to correct some of the erroneous 
statements made by the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]—statements 
made by him erroneously, I say, but simply so because, as suggested 
by himself, he has not had the opportunity to give that consideration 
to the matters involved in the second section and collateral to it that 
he would like. The Senator from Maine presented the report of a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Military Affairs showing the testimony 
of Army officers taken by it in the year 1874, and, as I undersfpod his 
suggestion, it was that as the result of the deliberations of that com- 
mittee in 1874 there was a of conviction on the part of these 

rominent officers of the Army of the United States, and that they be- 

ieved, as the committee and as Congress seemed to believe in 1874, that 
twenty-five thousand enlisted men was a sufficient force for the Army 
of the United States. I have here alittle later authority from gentle- 
men who are distinguished in the Army from testimony taken by an- 
other committee of the Congress of the United States in 1878. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator permit me to correct him ? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly, I shall be glad to be corrected if I 
misapprehend the Senator. 

Mr. HALE. I did not yesterday in any way attempt to show that 
the Army officers at the time the Senator alluded to had come to the 
conclusion that twenty-five thousand enlisted men were enough in their 
judgment, but I did say, and that was all I intended to say, that the re- 
sult of the investigation which called forth the opinions of Army officers 
was that Congress limited the number to twenty-five thousand men, 
whatever may have been the opinion of Army officers; and I very 
well know that at that time and since then many Army officers have 
expressed the opinion that thirty thousand men are not too much. 
That is all I intended to show. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I thought the Senator went further than that 
statement in his remarks of yesterday, and I am to know that I 
misapprehended his view in that matter. But I desire to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to some important testimony taken before the 
committee in 1878 with reference to the numberof enlisted men required 
in the Army of the United States. I read first from the letter of Gen- 
eral Schofield of January 3, 1878, showing what his view was after the 
experiment of twenty-five thousand enlisted men had been tried for four 
years. 

T have to remark that a force consisting of even the largest number named— 

Thirty thousand enlisted men— 


inly the present 
can fie effective strength. 
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And in the same letter he says: 


A force of fifteen or twenty thousand men is so manifestly inadequate to the 
military necessities of the country, that I dare not venture 2 — what should 
be the strength of each arm. 

. thmt a good modifica Mion of the ‘present organization of the 

would suggest a ication o! © present 
Army, to suit an of from twenty-five or to fifty thou- 
eee thatthe num 3 ments in each arm remain as now fixed by law, 
that each regiment shall be composed of twelve companies, &c. 

The expenses of the Army are very great in proportion to its strength, but this 
is because the Army is sca’ over a vast territory jo be required to perform: 
as much service as twice the number of men ought to be required to 
This entails expense in the transportation of troops and 8 
destruction of property, Ko. We * just enough force in * af 
Indian tribes to provoke their contempt. 

It seems to me that, as intimated by General | Schofield, in the inter- 
est of true economy, for the purpose of saving in the matter of trans- 
portation of troops, an increase of the Army from the present force to 
thirty thousand, as provided by this section, would be very desirable. 
General Pope, about the same date, January 2, 1878, says: 

I presume I state a general belief, and certainly it is my own, that the amy 
is not now enough for the service which it is obliged to perform. 
eas sustain by oting many facts. Without undertaking to specify what 

consider a t force, I may ey I think without ep by those 
kante with the service zegon ired of the Army, that twenty-five thousad men is 
much too small a force for needs of the country. 


January 24, 1878, General O. O. Howard writes to this committee: 


I willassumeas a basisfor my answers an army of an aggregate total of twenty- 
fivethousand men. I deem it an im ibility to garrison our frontier and sea- 
coast with a less force than that, and that number of men would hardly form 
military leaven sufficient to affect such an say as will be the next one we shall 
have to call into the field. A larger force would be more desirable and would 
make each subdivision more efficient, 

Adjutant-General Townsend, January 4, 1878, to the same commit- 
tee, says: 

In general I consider the present organization of the Army simpleand effect- 
ive, except that more enlisted men are imperatively needed. 


Mr. President, I might go on reading from other letters and from the 
testimony of other soldiers prominent in the military service to show 
that thirty thousand men has been considered by them insufficient for 
the p of the Government. 

The Senator from Maine referred somewhat to the needs foran army 
in this country and to its distribution. I desire to call his attention 
to this fact, that to my mind is an alarming one, when we come to con- 
sider some of the circumstances that are threatening the peace of this 
country. The military division of the East, commanded by General 
Hancock until his death, is composed of a large number of States, nd 
I would call attention to what they are. It consists of the New 
land States, the States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, - 
aware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, 
cone Tennessee, Ohio, Mi Wisconsin, Indiana, and the 

of Columbia. And by the report made by General Hancock 
before — bis death to the War Department it is shown that the number 
of troops in all this vast department, with its tremendous interests, with 
its immense lines of seacoast subject to defense toa large degree by the 
Army of the United States in the garrisoning of forts, &c., is only one 
general officer, a general staff, consisting of 63 commissioned officers 
and 118 enlisted men; artillery consisting of 211 commissioned officers 
and 1,788 enlisted men, and infantry 60 commissioned officers and 739 
enlisted men. So that for the protection of this vast military 
ment there are but 2,645 enlisted men of all arms. The principle of 
self-defense alone ought to prompt us to take measures for the enlarge- 
ment, in some degree at least, of the number of the Army of the United 
States that shall be apportioned to the mighty demands of the Depart- 
ment of the East. 

‘True it is that a large proportion of the present Army is west of the 
Mississippi River and properly so. The Senator from Maine suggests 
that there is but little for the Army of the United States to do west of 
the Mississippi River. He referred to the late report of the Secretary 
of the Interior upon the Indian question, and read somewhat, I believe, 
from the reports of others concerning the condition of the Indian in the 
West. As I remember his statement, it was that in no part of the coun- 
try would it be possible to gather two or three thousand armed Indians 
to make warfare against the settlers upon the frontier. Indeed, I think 
his assertion was so strong as this, that in the last several years not 
even one hundred and fifty armed Indians had been found at any one 
time or any one place upon the war-path. 

Mr. President, I live and have lived for nearly twenty years in a 
frontier State. Upon the northern border of the State of Nebraska 
there is the immense Sioux reservation; 36,000 square miles of terri- 
tory devoted, as I suggested a few weeks ago, to the abuse rather than 
the use of these Indians. The number of those occupying this section 
of country is variously estimated at from twenty-three to twenty-eight 
thousand. Iam informed by theSenator from Massachusetts, the a 
man of the Committee on Indian Affairs, that in his opinion the 
lation of the Sioux Nation is about 28,000. The fighting Indian is any 
adult Indian, you may almost say without distinction 3 over the 


age of fifteen or sixteen for the terrible 


years, experience of the frontier 
ase fain that as a soldier fighting according to the Indian idea the 
squaw is about as effective as the male Indian. 

last summer it was 63 the great Sioux 


During 
Nation, and I went to several of the ed thereon. The 
estimate given me by the agents in of the different tribes of the 
Sioux Nation was that of male Indians of the combative age, meaning 
over fifteen or sixteen years of age, there certainly were upon the Sioux 
reservation from eight to ten thousand. I believe it to be an overes- 
timate, but I have no question of the fact that the Sioux Nation, if it 
should go to war with the whites, could place upon the war-path not 
less than five to six thousand effective Indian soldiers. 

The Senator from Maine, I think, does not appreciate the condition 
of affairs in that country. It is true that the Sioux as well as other 
Indians are making some progress toward civilization; but while we 
are teaching them some things that are good, we are teaching them 
many other things that are bad. Weare teaching them to be better 
fighters than they were even ten years ago, at the time of the Custer 
massacre, 

As I went over the Sioux reservation during last fall I was surprised, 
I may say that I was frightened, to see that nearly every male Indian of 
adult years was armed with that most effective of magazine-guns the 
Winchester rifle; and when it comes to combat it makes very little dif- 
ference whether the man who holds the Winchester rifle in his hands 
is the red man or the white man—it is truly a most dangerous weapon. 

Mr. HALE. Let me ask the Senator one question here. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. I suppose the Senator’s statement as to the number of 
28 8 Sioux tribe may be correct; but in the last two or three years has 
this tribe in any way been engaged i in any outrage or hostilites, in any 
depredations, in anything that has caused a need for the United States 
troops to enter into any conflict with this tribe? And does the Sen- 
ator know—calling his attention to what I said yesterday—of any case 
in the last two or three years where one hundred and fifty or two hun- 
dred Indian braves armed have been found together in any one place 
on the war-path? 

Mr. MANDERSON. I will try to answer the Senator from Maine, 
and I answer him by that perhaps which is better than my own knowl- 
edge of facts, by some of the reports of the general officers command- 
ing in that section of country. 

Buthowever thatmay be—and Ishall come toit inamoment—thesav- 
age-man ma is in existence there to give to the frontier settlers of 
Nebraska and to the frontier settlers of all the Northwest a most terrible 
infliction. The braves are there, and are actuated by the same desire to 
distinguish themselves in battle with the whites that actuated those who 
fought at the Custer massacre. ing my late visit I went among 
them. I witnessed two or three of their wild dances around the camp- 
fire. One I remember particularly, one incident, and I wish that the 
Senator from Maine could have been there to have witnessed it with 
me. It was at the Pine Ridge agency, and several thousand Indians 
had gathered as spectators of the dances. There were perhaps fifteen 
or twenty dancers, dressed, or perhaps it would be more true to the facts 
to say undressed, to that condition which they assume when they are 
about to execute these famous dances. There Isaw in most expressive 

tomime the Custer fight from the Indian standpoint. A brave of 
about forty-five or fifty years of age, stalwart and strong, having danced 
for some time was given the field, and with gesture that was most elo- 
quent and expressive showed how he had fought in the Custer fight 
and how he had taken the scalps of numerous white men, the only mon- 
ument remaining of their ever having existed being the notches upon 
his war-club showing the number he had killed. And whatelse did I 
see? There were hundreds of young men from the age of fifteen to 
twenty-five drinking in this exhibition with admiration, and evidently 
desirous that the time should come when they too might distinguish 
themselves and show similar prowess. So not only is the material there 
for warfare, but the disposition is there to take the war-path at any 
provocation, real or imagined. 

I am not an alarmist, Mr. President, and am not alone in my appre- 
hension of As it happens, within a week past I have received 
a letter, dated March 14, 1886, from the commander at Fort Niobrara, 
one of the two forts stationed on the flanks of this great Sioux Nation, 
and I will read an extract from it: 

Of course it is only a question of time until we have trouble with Red Cloud 
and his bands, t thousand of w. are near Robinson. This border of Ne- 
braska is Nebraska 3 protected, and I feel very anxious that the people of 

Northwest urinas p wa sarig Perea abe I have during the year 

here are seventeen thousand Indians 

(Sioux) seme bar Fy eae g Fort 8 and, as we are now situated, if an 

outbreak was to occur the whole of Northwestern Nebraska would be overrun- 

and 3 

different condition of things exists in that country now from 

that which existed a few years ago when these Sioux tribes were gath- 
ered from throughout all the Northwest and placed upon these lands. 
When they were placed there the surrounding country was a wilder- 
ness; no white man lived within many miles of the border lines of the 
Sioux reservation a few years ago; but within two years there has 
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pushed forward into that northwestern country the pioneer of the white 
man’s civilization, the and situated upon it are many lovely 
town and villages, settled by a people certainly worthy of protection, 
in intelligence the peers of any other. The surrounding public lands 
have been opened to settlers, and thousands and thousands of men, 
women, and children have gone into that northwestern part of my 
State, and are there settled. They are within but a few miles of this 
Sioux reservation, and I say to the Senator from Maine, basing my 
statement upon actual observation and from reports of military men 
who are not alarmists, that those men, women, and children live in con- 
stant alarm and in deadly fear from the fact that the only protection 
they have is the United States soldiers stationed in the vicinity, too 
few in number to afford them the safety that should be assured. 

Fort Robinson and Fort Niobrara are the two posts that are on the 
flanks of this Sioux Nation. Let me call the attention of the Senate 
to the number of troops stationed there. I can give them, I think, with- 
out looking at the report. At Fort Niobrara there are two hundred and 
sixty officers and men; at Fort Robinson less than three hundred officers 
and men; so that there are not over six hundred soldiers of the United 
— at these two forts for the protection of the people of this front- 
er. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. I have from the Adjutant-General a statement of the 
garrisons at the different posts on February 28. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I wish the Senator would read it. 

Mr. PLATT. At Fort Niobrara there are officers and men two hun- 
dred and eighty-five; at Fort Robinson two hundred and nine—less 
than five hundred at both. 

Mr. MANDERSON. So that the total would be about as I stated. 
There are really less than five hundred soldiers at these two forts. 

Mr. TELLER. Allow me to say that it does not follow because there 
are only two hundred and fifty men at that point that the Government 
could not have, if it desired, other soldiers there. Tomy certain knowl- 
edge there are at Fort Lyon some troops where there is not any more 
necessity for them than in the city of Washington. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Quite likely. Ithinksome of thesmaller posts 
on the frontier might be abandoned with safety. 

Mr. HALE. I do not like to interrupt the Senator, but sometimes 
ik at the real condition of things better by a colloquy. 

r. MANDERSON. Iam very glad to hear the Senator. 

Mr. HALE. The condition the Senator has pictured I suppose is one 
thoroughly known and appreciated in the War Department. Now, is 
there anything found in the report of the Secretary of War made to 
Congress giving information as to the entire situation, or in the report 
of the General of the Army, in the last year or the year before or the 
year before that, which in any way invoked the interposition of Con- 
gress for an added force in the Army of the United States to meet what 
the Senator so graphically pictures as an ever-present danger? 

Mr. MANDERSON. There is, and I will show it to the Senator. 

Mr. HALE. I shall be very glad if the Senator will show in any 
of these reports during the times covered by the period I have stated 
anything of that sort, use I have missed it. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I will give you very late authority. I will 
give you extracts from the report of the Secretary of War and aceom- 
panying papers of this year. In the very nature of things in the brief 
report that would be made by the Secretary of War he does not go into 
any great degree of detail, neither does the Lieutenant-General of the 
Army. 

Me HALE. Does he ask for more men in the Army? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Does the Secretary of War? 

Mr. HALE. Yes; in the last report. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I think he does. 

Mr. HALE. In the last report? 

Mr. MANDERSON. He does by his recommendation, as I will show 
to the Senator. He urges that the present regiments of infantry be in- 
creased to twelve companies of fifty men each. That means an increase 
of enlisted men of twenty-five hundred. 

Mr. HALE. I know the general proposition as to the reorganization 
of the Army, but does not the Senator know that for the last three 
years or more, under the conditions that Indian warfare has assumed, 
under the suppression of Indian wars and the lack of immediate danger, 
that the petition which was continually before that time sent here 
from the Department for an increase of the enlisted men of the Army 
has been abandoned? 

Mr. MANDERSON. No, I do not know that, and I do know the 
contrary, as I will show the Senator from Maine. In the very nature 
of things—for the best authority upon this question as to the condition 
of the Indians in the Division of the Missouri, which division includes 
all the military departments in that great Northwest—we should go to 
the report of the efficient commander of the Division of the Missouri, 
General Schofield, and I commend his report to the Senator from Maine. 
Let us see what he says on the subject of the Indian danger and on the 
subject of a proper increase of the Army of the United States. Mark 
it, the great bulk of the troops of the Army of the United States are 


in that division. . The troops serving in this division are nineteen regi- 
ments of infantry, seven regiments of cavalry, and four batteries of ar- 
tillery; in round numbers nine thousand five hundred infantry, five 
thousand six hundred cavalry, and two hundred and eighty artillery; 
fifteen thousand men. So that fifteen thousand out of the 
twenty-five thousand are within the military division commanded by 
General Schofield, and he gives here their different dispositions, 
The total infantry force now available for the occupation of posts near the In- 
dians is about eight thousand men, or less than one-third the number of Indian 
warriors in their vicini Hence it is manifest that the dismounted force is 


posts, Indian rot 
value against estruction by h Ind 


Now he describes the condition of the Indians: 


The Indians are well mounted, having several ponies to each man, well armed, 
and abundantly supplied with ammunition. 


The proposition has been frequently made in Congress, and it is one 
that meets with my hearty approval, to disarm the Indians of this coun- 
try. But I venture the prediction that when that is undertaken if you 
had every available man of the Army of the United States you could 
not enforce the decree of Congress, and I think the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, who knows the Indian condition pretty well, will indorse 
roe proposition. It would mean a bloody warfare involving our whole 

er. 


Being trained from early childhood, they are excellent horsemen and expert 
marksmen, equal in these respects to the best regular troops in the world. 


And yet in Schofield’s division there are of cavalry less than one-sixth 
of the number of Indian warriors, and of infantry less than one-third 
the number to protect against outbreaks sure to occur. 


It is manifestly impossible to permanently overawe and hold in subjection 


such bodies of savages by the show of any force farinferior to them in numbers. 


If information of the threatened outbreak of any tribe is obtained in time, it 
may be prevented by the rapid concentration of by rail. This has been 
done in several instances, as in that of the Cheyennes last summer. 


Itis the history of all Indian wars that when one tribe takes the war- 
path others are very apt to follow; and General Schofield suggests: 

But if two or three tribes become disaffected at the same time, or any tribe 
takes advan of the tem absence of troops, as they frequently do, té 


porary 
manifest their nt hostility, it may be impossible to prevent a general upris- 
ing, which must result ina vast destruction of life and property. 


Here let me call the attention of my friend from Maine to one in- 
stance during the last year. Iwas in Wyoming Territory after that 
terrible Rock Springs outrage upon the Chinese, and the repetition of 
that outrage when the Chinese came back to that section of country 
was only prevented by the presence of a handful of United States troops 
that overawed the rioters who had committed this terrible crime. The 
reason that there were not more—when more troops were needed and 
when more were called for by General McCook, who was in command, 
and when General Howard at Omaha desired to send them to the aid of 
those already at Rock Springs—was that he was prevented from doing 
so by the threat of Red Cloud and his bands in the Sioux Nation to 
promote disaffection because of the antagonism between them and the 
Indian agent, Dr. McGillicuddy. These troops had to be kept at Nio- 
brara and Robinson and Laramie for that purpose, making such show 
of power as their meager numbers would permit. 

General Schofield proceeds: 

Considerable progress has doubtless been made towards the civilization of 
some ofthe tribes. But their savage nature has not yet been greatly changed, 
and their love of war is not yet greatly diminished, while the temptations to 
engage in hostilities and the opportunities to do injury have been vastly in- 
creased, The reservations are now surrounded by of horses and 
cattle, and by vast fields of wheat and corn, and thousands of defenseless set- 
tlers. When the lapse of a few years has dulled the recollection of past punish- 
ment, only a tempting opportu will be needed to induce the young warriors to 


yield to such tempting he, >) pice to satiate their native thirst for blood and 
plunder, and their bru ust. 


Mr. President, the savage nature of these Indians is not yet changed. 
You can not, in the very nature of things, take these brutal savages and 
in a few years, even with the best adjuncts of civilization, with the 
church and the school, convert them into that civilized condition in 
which we would like to have them. We must treat them as we find 
them until there are changed conditions. They are still total savages, 
with all the instincts of the wild Indian, with his thrist for blood. 


The great majority of the large frontier population are strangers tothe earlier 
history of the Indian country, They have settled there since the Indians were 
located upon rese: ing upon Government 8 are ap- 
parently unconscious of any danger, while in simple truth they are liable at any 
moment to experience all the horrors of savage warfare. 

Nothing short of the immediate presence of a superior force can be relied upon 

restrain the Indians from outbreak, until they have advanced far beyond their 
present stage of civilization. Of course troops could soon be concentrated to 
subdue any rebellious tribe. But the damage which might be done, even in the 
time required for this pu „would be enormous, as compared with anything 
in our past experience of Indian wars. 


And this brings me to the consideration, if I may be pardoned for a 
moment’s digression, to another proposition made by the Senator from 
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Maine yesterday, that the mere stamp of the foot ’’ of some one, per- 
haps of the Chief Executive of this country, would bring into beinga body 
of men that would crush out any enemy, whether domestic or foreign. 
We tried that experiment once, Mr. President, and a few weeks ago in 
2 speech that I delivered here on the subject of the three-battalion bill 
I quoted from General McClellan to show how expensive the experiment 
had been. I venture the assertion that if at the outbreak of the warof 
therebellion the Army of the United States had been fifty thousand armed 
and equipped men even that terrible war might have been averted. 
Certainly we should have been in a position to have taken the field with 
anarmy composed ofregularsand volunteers that would have been fairly 
efficient, and would have prevented the terrible loss of life and of treasure 
incident to the early years of the war. There is no wiser motto than 
that which says, In time of peace prepare for war;’’ and Isay to prepare 
the country for war means not only that the Army of the United States 
should be made efficient, but that it should be reasonably increased, so 
that it shall be at least a police force adequate to the great demand of 
this growing country with nearly sixty millions of people. 

General Schofield says: 

The number of Indians in this division, as reported by the Interior Depart- 
ment, is about 175,000. Of these about 53,000 are rated as le, the rema 
ing 122,000 being more or less uncivilized and warlike. eir warriors number 
at Teast 25,000—equal to the entire strength of the United States Army, or two- 
thirds more than the whole number of troops serving in this division. 

22 tr the NAG — 

ni > no t 

Pilities of such outbreaks — —.— diminished in the last 5 a un- 
doubtedly the facilities for suppressing them have greatly increased by means 
of the rapid transportation of troops by rail. But the question to be now con- 
sidered is, whether the vast increase of the interests of life and property in- 
volved does not now demand that such military measures be adopted as will 
surely prevent in the future any wholesale destruction of life and property by 
the uncivilized tribes of the country. It is my duty mo petaly and 1 pre- 
sent this question for the consideration of the authorities upon whom the re- 
sponsibility of action finally rests. 


He goes on to treat of the subject somewhat in detail. Now let me 
read to the Senator from Maine a section from this report of General 
Schofield on the subject-matter of the increase of the Army of the 
United States: 

I desire to pointedly invite attention to the fact that, while our present force 
can by concentration subdue any rebellious tribe, as has so often been done here- 
tofore, the warlike tribes are no less prepared for war now than they have been 
at any former period, and that our present military force is manifestly insuffi- 
cient to prevent or e e suppress Indian outbreaks. 

leave to submit that, in a country of fifty millions of people, fifty thousand 
men would be a small army to be maintained with sole reference to possible for- 
eign wars, But when the country has constant daily use for nine-tenths of that 
force to protect its people and their property against destruction by savage 
tribes in their midst, it is extremely unwise to limit the Army to its present 
strength. As well might the great cities of the country limit their police force 
to one-half that which experience has shown to be necessary for daily service, 
with no reserve for great emergencies. 


So I might continue to read to the Senator from Maine that which it 
seems to me would be exceedingly instructive upon this question. I 
regret the fact that it has not been the opportunity of the Senator to go 
into that Western country and see how vast the interests are that need 
protection and how great the dangers are that threaten them. 

Why, Mr. President, we of Nebraska are not alone in this matter of 
dangerous exposure. Our adjoining State of Kansas is evidently some- 
what alarmed and was considerably agitated during last summer by a 
threatened Indian uprising. I havea bill before me now under con- 
sideration by the Committee on Military Affairs introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] providing that— 

The sum of $250,000, or so much thereofas may be n , be, and hereby is, 
appropriated for the purchase of the necessary grounds and the erection thereon 
of two itary posts or garrisons at such points on or near the southern frontier 
of Kansas, adjacent to the Indian Territory, as may be, in the judgment of the 


Secretary of War, best adapted for the protection of the citizens of Kansas from 
the hostile incursions of the various Indian tribes congregated in that region. 


This is not the resurrection of some old bill for mere dress parade. 
It is here for the purpose of becoming a law, and it is backed up by a 
memorial to the Congress of the United States from the Legislature of 
Kansas, introduced on March 1 by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PLUMB], in which the Legislature of Kansas pray: 

That our Senators and Members of Congress be, and are hereby, requested to 
use their utmost endeavors to secure the establishment by the United States Gov- 
ernment, on the southwestern frontier of Kansas, not less than two military 


posts, sufficiently garrisoned with troops to insure protection to the citizens of 
the southwestern portion of the State. “a 


This is not an imaginary danger upon the southern border of Kansas 
any more than it is an imaginary danger upon the northern border of 
Nebraska; and I say to the Senator from Maine, when he suggests that 
we can meet these outbreaks by the action of the citizens of that sec- 
tion, that those poor settlers of Northwestern Nebraska hardly have 
money enough to buy themselves a plow to cultivate the ground and 
the other implements of husbandry, and do not think for a moment of 
aspiring, as does the neighboring Sioux, to the luxury of a Winchester 
rifle. When hesuggests that these settlers can resist the raids of these 
savages upon their homes and women and children, he might as well 
talk of resisting an attack by a foreign ironclad upon the coast of Maine 
by the fishing-smacks of his own State. 


Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I am not a member of the Military 
Committee, and therefore am not advised in regard to the merits of the 
details relative to the organization of the Army as proposed in the bill, 
but I can not help thinking that the provision which seeks to increase 
the Army of the United States at this time from twenty-five thousand 
to thirty thousand men is either very unnecessary, or we have been 
taking very needless risks in all the years gone by. 

The Indian question can surely be managed quite as well now as it 
ever could. We have more railroads, more telegraph lines, more facili- 
ties for reaching all the different points where Indian troubles can 
spring up than we ever had. Outside of the Indian problem the coun- 
try is at absolute peace, with no disturbing element in view, so that 
there can be no reason for an increase of the Army outside of the ne- 
cessities of Indian warfare. I repeat, that with the increased railroad 
facilities, the increased means of receiving prompt information from all 
the points where difficulties can possibly be expected by means of the 
tel h and all other means of rapid communication, if the Army of 
the United States has been sufficient in all the years gone by, surely 
it must be large enough now. 

The Senator from Nebraska seems to think that great dangers threaten 


in- | us now. I never heard these dangers suggested before; certainly the 


trouble is not greater than it has been for some years past; and as a 
friend of this administration I should regard it as the most fatal blun- 
der it could commit to increase the expenditures of the Government by 
increasing the Army of the United States, and prevent by reason of 
those increased expenditures the reduction of taxation on the 15 — 
for no better reason that I can see than because a few officers of 
United States Army, who of course desire to magnify their position, 
who have always desired a larger standing Army than we have now, 
tell us that we ought to plate more men under their command than . 
they have at present. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow mea word right there, because 
I suppose we all want to get at the facts? 

Mr. BECK. I yield. 

Mr. LOGAN, The Senator is mistaken about this section increasing 
the Army, except.so far as the number of soldiers is concerned. 

Mr. BECK. That is what I object to. 

Mr. LOGAN. It does not increase the regiments or officers; and, if 
the Senator will remember, the law was in the reorganization; I call 
his attention to it, so that in the discussion we may understand one 
another, that so far as enlisted men are concerned the Army shall not 
be increased beyond thirty thousand. That was the law, and the reduc- 
tion to twenty-five thousand men has been made, as the Senator well 
knows, on appropriation bills and otherwise, by cutting off the enlisted 
men. Thirty thousand ought now, as then, to be thirty thousand. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator will allow me a moment. 

Mr. LOGAN. I did not desire to interrupt any one, but only to call 
the attention of the Senator from Kentucky to one fact. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Illinois is commonly very correct on 
all matters touching the military establishment. There is no Senator 
who has given more time and attention to the subject than he. But 
in this he isentirely wrong. The Revised Statutes of 1873, which make 
the body of general Jaws that we have and which are the last revision, 
fixed the limit of the Army at thirty thousand men undoubtedly. But 
immediately following the acceptance and adoption of the Revised 
Statutes, which fixed the limit at thirty thousand men, Co: comes 
in and in terms declares that after that time the limit of the Army 
shall be twenty-five thousand men, and the provision that the Senator 
refers to, which he undoubtedly finds in the Revised Statu has 
been repealed by clauses upon the appropriation bills, not pertaining 
merely to the particular appropriation bills as they run but as enacted 
law, and changing the limitation. There is no authority to-day for 
the Secretary of War to receive as enlisted men into the Army one 
more twenty-five thousand. In fact, in terms he is forbidden to 
do that. 

Mr. LOGAN. I stated so. I said we had done that. The limit by 
the statute was thirty thousand, but by our action on appropriation 
bills we had changed it so that no enlistment could be made beyond 
twenty-five thousand. 

Mr. HALE. We have changed the limitation. That is not the law 
to-day. 

Mr. LOGAN. We will not discuss that. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I happened te be a member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee when all those things were discussed time and 
again, and the Senator from Maine states the case, as I understood it, 
with absolute correctness when he asserts that twenty-five thousand 
men is now the limit, and the appropriation bills not only provided for 
one year, but for all future years. So the law has been and will con- 
tinue unless this section is inserted. Section 2 of the bill proposes to 
authorize an increase up to thirty thousand men. If that is not needed 
to change existing law I see no use for section 2 of this bill, which reads 
thus: 


Sec. 2. That the number of enlisted men in the Army, including an engineer 
battalion of five hundred and twenty men, hospital stewards, and ore thousand 
= scouts, be, and hereby is, lished as a force not to exceed thirty thou- 

men, 
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If thirty thousand men can be enlisted by law now, as suggested by 
the Senator from Illinois, why re-enact it? It is proposed because that 
is not the law now; no matter whether it was enacted in appropriation 
bills or any other class of bills, twenty-five thousand is the limit up to 
which the Secretary of War or the General of the Army or any other 
authority can enlist men, and the proposed section is required to in- 
crease it. 

Mr. LOGAN. I may have been in the language I used a little un- 
certain; but I stated that by and with the action and consent of the 
Senator himself on the Appropriations Committee we had changed the 
limit so that as the law stands now we Can not enlist beyond twenty- 
five thousand men in the Army. 

Mr. BECK. I so understand it, and I desire to so retain it, and I 
object to the adding of five thousand more troops to the Army of the 
United States when the necessity for an army is less now than it ever 
has been since the foundation of the Government. If administrations 
that have had power since the war thought it was good policy to reduce 
the Army, it being conceded that at one time the law authorized thirty 
thousand men and was cut down to twenty-five thousand, and if the 
condition of the country has improved so that the Indian question can 
be more easily managed now than it was years ago, and when there is 
no question about reconstruction, no questions of strife about elections 
or race troubles, no question about soldiers being needed anywhere ex- 
cept to suppress possible Indian hostilities, I insist that it is bad policy 
for the present administration to add five thousand more soldiers to the 
Army of the United States than were needed by the administrations 
which have passed, especially when former administrations reduced 
the maximum from thirty thousand to twenty-five thousand men an- 
nually, because twenty-five thousand was all they needed. I object to 
adding so many more millions or whatever it will cost to the expendi- 
tures of this Government, thereby, as I said, depriving Congress of the 
power to reduce taxation where the people need relief and giving an 
excuse for adding to it that which is not needed, to wit, an increased 
Army. That method of expenditure does not meet my approval. That 
we need soldiers anywhere except to fight IndiansI deny. That we 
have more officers in proportion than we have men J admit; that we 
have more officers than are needed I admit; but they will form a 
nucleus on which to base an army if any occasion ever arises, and through 
them we will be enabled to build up an army very rapidly. 

I saw enough volunteer soldiers, it seems to me, on the 4th day of 
March a year ago, parading Pennsylvania avenue the day of the Presi- 
dent’s inauguration, from Pennsylvania, V and all over the 
country, to haye carried on any probable Indian war successfully them- 
selves. Perhaps, as I never saw very large bodies of men, I may have 

ed their appearance; but the volunteer soldiers of the United 
States have always come to the front whenever they were called for and 
always will. If the great civil war was an unmitigated evil in all else, 
it developed to the world that this people, when united, can never be 
invaded by a foreign foe, and that we need no standing army either 
to gratify the pride of generals or to be used as a menace against our 
own people for any purpose. Whenever war arises the volunteer sol- 
dier comes to the front, the class of men we all saw on Pennsylvania 
avenue a year ago; and we shall find, whenever a call is made, that 
these men will maintain their rights and the rights of the American 
people better than any mercenary soldiers who can be hired any- 
where. Therefore I protest now against this increase of the regular 
Army. 

The Senator from Nebraska says there are more Indians in certain 
portions of the country than there are soldiers. Of course there are, 
and if we are going to have as many soldiers as we have Indians at all 
points in order to have a fair fight, we may as well increase the Army 
to one hundred thousand at once. 

I tell the Senator from Nebraska if Indian wars ever threaten any- 
where on that Western frontier, the people who live there, instead of 
being the harmless, inoffensive, dependent, defenseless people that he 
indicates they are, will be found to be men who, if they are called out 
upon any emergency, will defend those frontiers against any attack 

ely to be made upon them. The cowboys of Montana, Colorado, 
and Wyoming, and that country alone, if called into the service of the 
United States, would be more efficient, more prompt, and do better 
service than any soldiers you can hire and place in the regular Army. 
5 7 are all subject to the command of the President as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army of the United States, and they will respond in all 
the great Territories. They might not carry on war with as much 
mercy or as much care for the life of the Indian as some sentimental 
gentlemen might desire to see done; but offer $500 apiece for the scalp 
of every Indian who seeks to massacre white men, and the Indian tribes 
that attempt such outrages would be exterminated very soon, per- 
haps to the disgust of some of the gentlemen who think they ought to 
be taught Greek and Latinand ought, when captured on the war-path, 
be led back quietly to their reservation and fed abundantly until they 
can break out again after they have passed a comfortable winter. I do 
not believe in extermination, but I believe that the lives of our white 
settlers should be protected at all hazards, even if whole tribes of In- 
dians should be extinguished in doing it. 


You can not carry on war with sentimentality. Our small Army can 
be promptlyincreased. Themen of this country can defend themselves 
and will defend themselves if a reasonable opportunity is given. So 
all the pretense that more soldiers are needed to put down Indian wars 
is not, in my Koray worth considering, as the Government can com- 
mand at once all the men it needs by promptly enlisting men who can 
ride as well, shoot as well, go as far as an Indian, and do all that is 
needed on the field of battle as well as any Indian that can be found 
in any tribe. Let such men be called in foci the plains when emer- 
gencies arise to defend their neighbors and their friends and their own 
lives and pro; , and they will be efficient against any outbreak 
that may come. e must teach our people to rely on themselves and 
not to rely upon standing armies. 

Mr. President, I believe that there are many men in this country who 
have no faith in the great mass of the people, men who would like to 
see a great standing army, who would like to use them against their own 
citizens if tbey daro to rise against the great monopolies and the pa 
leges they so often unjustly obtain—men who think that citizen soldiers 
can not berelied upon, but insist that we must have a standing army 
to put every little disorder down. I hope that is not the object now. 
Ifso, keep the soldiers in our great cities, keep them as a standing 
menace, with our military commanders at their head, and let every cit- 
izen see that if he dares to 5 a anywhere, there is a standing army 
to put him down. If that is the object, let us say so. If the object is 
only to fight Indians, we have more now, with the other adjuncts sub- 
ject to our call, than weneed, more than we ever required before, so 
that there is no object in enlisting more men for Indian service. 

I know it is very easy to say that a standing army is necessary toput 
down domestic trouble. That was the cry over the Continent of Europe 
for hundreds of years, yet every country that adopted the system and 
built up a standing army became a despotism as soon as the standing 
army was strong enough and obeyed the orders of its leader readily 
enough to crush down the liberties of the people. The mutiny act in 
England and the reliance of the people upon themselves, keeping down 
her great standing army, has alone preserved what of liberty she main- 
tains. I admit that Napoleon’s action at Paris broke up the mob, but 
ib broke up what remained of republicanism and liberty as well. I 
admit that a standing army will act as a machine better than any vol- 
unteer corps in stopping disturbance; but the chieftain who leads it 
will find all the great moneyed powers and classes at his back siig 
him to become master of the situation in order to secure what they 
their property and their rights. The measures adopted to stop trouble 
often end in a consolidated military power. I hope we are not prepar- 
ing for that. I hope this . pes will not look in that direction, be- 
cause where there are evils all around us, the country must maintain 
itselfupon the idea that the people will come to arms and defend their 
rights and liberties whenever called upon, and with a united people the 
combined world will never attack us upon our own soil. 

We may have and we will have strifes on the ocean. We ought to 
build up a navy, because on the highways of the world we are 
otherwise not safe; but on our own soil no man will assert that any 
foreign foe will ever dare, or ever think—not to use the word “ dare“ 
of attacking us any more. If there are Indian troubles, the means 
that we have to concentrate our forces, the superior facilities we now 
have of reaching all the points of difficulty over anything we have 
had before make me believe that the addition of five thousand men 
at this time is absolutely unnecessary. 

The other details of the bill I am not advised about; but against 
the section giving the right to add five thousand men to the Army I 
will protest and vote. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not wish to interfere with the Senator, but there 
is one remark of the Senator from Kentucky that I should like to be 
permitted to reply to just now, if the Senator will let me. 

Mr. TELLER. I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LOGAN. I want to call the attention of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky to one thing. It is usual that bills in the Senate as well as many 
other places are defeated by a strange character of argument—I will not 
use the word demagogism, because that would not be proper here— 
but I will say an argument that is not exactly an argument calculated 
to convince the mind. The insinuation of the Senator from Kentucky 
that this proposition is made for some purpose hidden here—to use the 
Army against our own people—is unworthy of himself, for he knows 
that I have made this proposition for the past ten years at every Con- 
gress that I have been in where I have had the opportunity to do 


80. 

Mr. BECK. The Senator will allow me a word. I never thought of 
the Senator from Illinois; I did not even know that he reported the 
bill. I know he is a very important member of the Military Commit- 
tee, but I read the bill, and thought the Senator from Nebraska was 
more responsible for it than anybody else. If the Senator thinks I 
meant anything personal to him he is mistaken. 

Mr. LOGAN. Iam not speaking of any personal reference tome, I 
am speaking of that reference to the persons who desire this increase of 
the Army as well as myself. If this section is beaten because it is un- 
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WORY to Do IA ee ae all right; but I do not ini se iie 
author of this e advocate of it on this floor or elsew! 
roak eins y 158 ere is any purpose save the one or 
that there is any design in this proposition to increase the Army 
than for the purpose of making it efficient. 
get hadley in ar be 10G SEMDE et te 
ple, nor have I any such desire; but for the proper purposes of the 
Army I have contended for many years that our Army should be made 
efficient. The law provides that we shall have fifty men in a company 
unless the President for some reason that is good to him shall increase 
Tapa iamar I have insisted ever since the reduction of the Army 
that thirty thousand men VVV 
3 and efficient army. No change of front so far as I Rhode 
been made. 11 agree toncrree ga? fray Alcatraz Island, Califo 
ner my opinion now that our Army ought to be increased and 


prov 

I find that the men who have done the least in war are always more 
statesmanlike in time of peace when it comes to anything in reference 
to the Army. The men who at the time war occurred were of an age 
er sie might have served their country but failed to do it, they be- 
t leaders, with all the knowledge and experience neces- 
er to 8 in the preparation eee be used against the 

3 of the country. 
My friend from Maine who is absent and therefore I will not refer 
to him now—was doubtless encouraged by the opposition of other Sena- 
tors to make war upon this bill at the start. I know not why. I think 
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strength of cach garrison, as shown Dy United States, and aggregate 
garrison, as shown by the returns for February 28, 


Aggregate. 
a 
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— 
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cia Barracks, 
Fort Bennett, Dak 
Fort Bidwell’ California. 
Fort Bliss, Texas... ...... 
Boisé Idaho 


good fortune would perhaps have come to this bill more certainly had — 
it been reported by some one else. 10 
That isall I desire now to say. Before this matter closes I may have 14 
something more to urge. — 
Mr. TELLER. Mr. President 30 
David's Talana N Now ree 2 4 

URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. Fort Davis, Texas....... — 17 


Mr. ALLISON. I ask the Senator from Colorado to yield to me that 
I may make a report from the conference committee on the urgency 
deficiency bill. 

Mr. TELLER. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. ALLISON. I submit the report of the conference committee. 12 

The Secretary read the report, as follows: Halleck, Nevada... * 

The committee of conference on the al votes of the two Houses o Kansas 
eee eee, nes j to provide for certain of 8 
the most urgent deficiencies in — for the service of the Govern- 2 


ment for 9 — . year ending yous 30, ppropriatio and for other purposes,“ having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
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mend to hei 8 cne as follows: 117 
That the House recede from ts disagreement to the amendments of the Senate 

numbered 6 and 7, and 15 the same. 
That the House recede its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 


numbered 2, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
said amendment insert the following: 

“To enable the Secretary of War to repair the submarine cable, Block Island 
— . —— or so much thereof as may be necessary in the judgment of the Sec- 
re’ 

‘And the Senate agree to the same. 


a5akaskase 


LOUIS E MoCOMAS, 


Managers on the part of the House. 
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The report was concurred in. 
EFFICIENCY OF THE ARMY. 


Mr. VAN WYCK. Will the Senator from Colorado yield to me fora 
moment to ask to put on its passage Senate bill 1319? 

Mr. TELLER. It only lacks now about five minutes until the ex- 
piration of the morning hour, and if I can go on to-morrow morning 
inden e Soe comes up I will yield to the Senator from Ne- 

La plea There will be no objection to that as far as I am con- 
cern 

Mr. TELLER. I will yield then with that understanding. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colorado or 
the Senator from Illinois ask for an order to that effect? 

Mr, LOGAN. Task that this Army bill be the regular order for to- 
morrow mornin 


a 
a 


—— 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois asks that Texas.. 
Senate bill No. 777 be made the regular order for to-morrow morning Kansas. . 
after the routine morning business is concluded. Is there objection $ ? Nebras! 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. Carlos, Arizona. 


Mr. PLATT. Lask permission of the Senate to put in the RECORD San 
a statement of where the Army is now located. Several Senators de- 
sire to use it in the debate to-morrow morning, and I ask that it may 
be incorporated in the RECORD in this connection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FRYE in the chair). The Senator | Fort sill, 
from Connecticut asks unanimous consent to insert in the RECORD the Sisseton, Dakote..... 
papers which he has sent to the desk. Is there objection? The Chair = 

ears none, and it is so ordered. 


NaBotSoaoSabome bak laws: wanstot adn saantothSeaStoREESERaRseSSEBe 
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List of military posts and stations of the United States, &e.—Continued. 


Strength, 
Posts and stations, 
Enlisted 
Officers, men. 
< 
Fort Stockton, Texas. 9 137 146 
Saint Francis ks, 12 94 106 
Fort Sully, Dakota . 16 168 184 
Fort Supply, Indian Territory... 2 383 407 
Fort Thomas, Arizona. . . 11 169 180 
Fort Totten, Dakota. 15 196 211 
Fort Townsend, Washin 5 49 54 
Fort Trumbull, Connecticut.. 10 72 82 
Uncompahgre, Colorado. 7 87 94 
Fort Union, New Mexico... 18 207 225 
‘Vancouver „ Wi 40 525 565 
Fort Verde, Arizona u 158 169 
Fort Wadsworth, New York...... 6 39 45 
Fort Walla Walla, Wash Ss 20 zl 361 
—— 1 —— —. — . a Be Pa 
‘01 ashak yomi — 1 
Washington Barraka, Disiriat is| ia| i% 
‘01 ayne, gan. 1 

ks, Arizona... 11 123 134 
Willets Point, New York... 17 330 397 
West Point, New Vork . 50 290 340 
Fort Winfield Scott, Califo 12 103 115 
Fort Wingate, New Mexico 28 379 407 
Fort Yates, Dakota 277 297 
Tolna 23,672 | 25,499 
Detachments at arsenals, & . 389 424 

Enlisted men at division, departm: 
98 ATA 2 * 

nance-sergean n * 
Indian scouts not included in strength at posts. 200 200 
CM CN OEI RES EA NE ASSA 


rison 
25,000 a; A aggregate 
the enlisted men of the Signal Corps and including Indian scouts) is 2,126 offi- 
cers and 24,452 men, 

R. C. DRUM, 


Adjutant-General. 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, March 22, 1886. 


CONFIRMATION OF LAND ENTRIES. 


Mr. VAN WYCK. I interrupted the Senator from Colorado, who 
was recognized on the bill to increase the efficiency of the Army, and 
he yielded that I might call up the bill to which I have referred, be- 
cause he was aware of the provisions of the bill and the necessity of 
its immediate There will be no objection to it probably. The 
number of the bill is 1319. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill named by him. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1319) to confirm entries of lands 
heretofore made under the land laws of the United States. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Lands with 
amendments, in line 3, after the word entry,“ to insert of public 
lands subject to entry;’’ in line 7, after the word made,“ to strike 
out is hereby confirmed to the extent and shall be perfected and pro- 
ceed to t the same” and insert shall be adju in the same 
manner;’’ and in line 13, after the word made,“ to strike out ‘‘they”’ 
and insert such charges; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, &c., That any entry in public lands subject to entry heretofore 
made under the land laws of the United States, in conformity with the rules, 
regulations, and decisions of the General Land Office and the Interior Depart- 
ment at the time such entry was made, shall be udged in the same manner 
as if said rules, ions, and decisions had not m reversed or modified: 
Provided, That entry must have been made in good faith, and no charges 
of fraud have been made against the same; and in case any charges of fraud 
have been made, such charges shall be investigated in the same manner and 
with the same effect as if the rules, 
entry was made had not been modified or reversed, 

The amendments were to. 

Mr. CONGER. I desire to inquire whether this refers to homestead 
entries only? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. This refers to homestead entries and timber-cult- 
ure entries, and any entries of lands of the United States subject to 
entry. It is that an entry, which when made was legal shall be held 

Mr. CONGER. I do not care about that partofit. Doesitinclude 
all entries made under all species of scrip? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Oh, no! 

Mr. CONGER. Because if it does confirm and tee to those 
who have used Valentine scrip and other kinds of scrip it ought to have 
further consideration. 

Mr. PLATT. Let us have the bill read as amended. It is short. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read as amended. 

The Secretary read the bill as amended. 

Mr. ALLISON. This, it seems to me, is an important bill. It affects 
a great many people, and I should be very glad if the Senator from Ne- 


lations, and decisions under which the 


braska would explain briefly the reasons why the rules and regulations 
have been modified, and why it is necessary to legislate against the 
modifications made in the rules and regulations of the Land Office. 
Mr. VAN WYCK. I would say to my friend that the changes of ad- 
ministration (of which no one is more aware than himself) generally in- 
clude changes of the officers, the agencies through which the laws are 


regulated and administered. Under previous administrations certain 
rules and regulations had grown up and had been controlling the entries 
of public lands of the United States. They had become as familiar as 
the laws themselves, and necessarily were virtually a part of the laws 
themselves. Whether those regulations were all right it is not for the 
committee to say, nor for the Senate at this time. Suffice it to say that 
there were modifications of these rules. If I had time this morning I 
should be very happy to explain the extent of those changes. At all events 
they were made, and those changes necessarily affected the entry of lands 
heretofore made. For instance, in the case of timber- culture entries, 
the law permitted an entry of a quarter section on land devoid of timber. 
That law received its construction under the administration existing 
at the time, and by and by it was extended. There came a question as 
to what ‘‘devoid of timber’’ meant. That resulted in instructions that 
where along a stream, for instance, there might be a little timber grown 
up, that section was devoid of timber, and therefore a timber-culture 
entry could be made on it if there were only four or five or half a dozen 
straggling acres of timber. At one time the ruling was that if there 
was not natural timber on the section to suffice the wants of those who 
might occupy it, it was then devoid of timber. Consequently the set- 
tler goes on and makes his timber-culture entry and obtains instructions 
from the officer, who at the time is the Government, who is the law, and 
he says to the settler, ‘‘ You may enter your quarter-section, because 
the Department holds that this land is devoid of timber.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, 
it is the duty of the Chair to lay before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, on which the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. JACKSON] is entitled 
to the floor. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Mr. President, will the Senator allow us a few 
minutes to dispose of this bill? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield for a few moments. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Will the Senator consent that we dispose of this 
matter, or would he prefer that it go over? 

Mr. JACKSON. How long will it occupy? 

Mr. VAN WICK. Not long. I think there is no objection to the 
bill. I was merely explaining the necessity of its provisions. I will 
only ask a few moments longer. 

On the change of administration the present Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, examining this statute, thought it was more log- 
ical probably—and in that I do not say that he would not be right if 
it was an original question—to say that land devoid of timber meant 
denuded of timber; and therefore if there was any timber on a section, 
however small the quantity, it was not within the provision of the law, 
and could not be considered as devoid of timber. It is not intended 
by this bill or by this Congress to say which construction was correct. 
What is proposed is only that a person who, two years ago, may have 
entered a timber-culture claim and not have perfected his title shall 
not be antagonized by th® ruling of the present administration, which 
would be unjust to him. That injustice appears manifest, because a 
very worthy man in the State of Nebraska had made his timber-culture 
entry under the rules of the Department as they existed at the time he 
made it, two years ago, and now that the time has come when he seeks 
to perfect his title he is met by the statement that the rules of the De- 
partment have been changed, and therefore an entry that was good and 
legal when made, by the subsequent ruling is now invalidated, because 
there are a few straggling trees upon this quarter-section of land. 

Mr. LOGAN. I understand this is to validate such entries. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. It is to confirm these entries, the same as if the 
rules and regulations had not been changed. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will put a case to the Senator and see whether the 
bill covers it or not. For instance, some years ago some gentlemen, I 
do not know who, laid scrip—I do not remember whether Valentine 
scrip or not—on a part of the front of Chicago city, which was held to 
be public land by the then Commissioner, though worth millions of dol- 
lars. After that the rule was changed soas to prevent that scrip from 
taking hold of that land. What effect would this bill have on that en- 

9 


Mr. VAN WYCK. This billisintended to cover pre-emption, home- 
stead, and timber-culture entries under the general land laws of the 
United States; but I would say to the Senator that his suggestion is 
very proper, as also the suggestion of the Senator from Michigan. The 
bill can very easily be modified so that it can not be construed to cover 
those cases, because it is not the intention of the committee to reach 
such cases. 

Mr. LOGAN. I did not suppose it was. I was only asking about the 
effect of the bill. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I am very glad the Senator has made the sug- 

ion. A citizen who has entered his timber-culture land when he 
nds himself in this position of course then says, ‘‘ What am I to do? 
To enter a timber- culture claim now I must go 50 miles farther west, and 
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then when I get ready to take a patent for that claim the chances are 
that the Supreme Court’’—and it seems the le have a very clear 
er of the practices of the Supreme Court—‘“‘ will have decided 
that I was right at first.“ He may say, The chances are that when I 
get ready to take my patent 50 miles farther west, it will have been de- 
cided that I should have adhered to my original timber-culture claim, 
and thereby I should lose both.“ 

That is one class of cases. The others arise by reason of the question 
whether a homestead claimant can commute his homestead into a pre- 
emption. There has been a of ruling on that point. Imerely 
mention that to illustrate. This bill is for the protection of all that 
great class of citizens. They probably would be protected by the offi- 
cers in ; but it will be a greater certainty, a greater guarantee 
to the individuals interested in these cases, to know that they are in 
any event protected in any contingency in receiving title to their lands 
under the law the same as they would have been entitled had the rules 
and regulations not been changed and modified. 

Mr. ALLISON. Then I understand the new rules and regulations 
of which the Senator speaks had the effect to limit and to impede the 
settlers in their efforts to secure titles to their lands, and it isto cure 
those defects that this bill is proposed. 

Mr. VAN WICK. That is the intention of the bill. 

Mr. LOGAN. Now I desire to make this suggestion to the Senator 
from Nebraska, that he insert in the bill the words ‘‘ homestead and 
timber-culture entries,’’ so as to make it certain that it will not apply 
to any other class. 

Mr. PLUMB. I would suggest a better way than that. While Ido 
not think the bill is open to the objection, I would suggest at the close 
the addition of a proviso that it shall not apply to entries by scrip of 
any kind. 

Mr. LOGAN. That will do. 

Mr. TELLER, The case referred to by the Senator from Illinois the 
bill could not possibly apply to. 

Mr. LOGAN. Ididnotknow whether it couldornot. Ionly asked 
the question. 

Mr. TELLER. Still it is well enough to put in a guard. 

Mr. LOGAN. Referring to the old rales might not contemplate any- 
thing of that kind; therefore I thought it better to have it provided 


for. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I move toadd to the bill: 

Provided, That this act shall not apply to scrip entries of public lands. 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


DUTIES OF TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. MORRILL submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes ‘of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5544) to amend section 304 ot 
the Revised Statutes of the United States having met, after full and free con- 
233 have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their ve Houses 
as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 1. 2, 3, 4. 5. 7, and 9, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its di ment to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 6,and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In line 13 
of said bill, after the word of,“ strike out the word “ the” and insert the words 
“every such; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 8,and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: Insert in 
lieu of the matter stricken out the words “from time to time;” and the Senate 


agree to the same. 
JUSTIN S. MORRILL, 
W. B. ALLISON, 
J. R. MCPHERSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The report was concurred in. 
RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SENATE AND EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolutions reported by 
Mr. EDMUNDS from the Committee on the Judiciary February 18, ex- 
pressing the sense of the Senate on the refusal of the Attorney-General 
to send copies of certain pores. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. ident, when my remarks were interrupted 
yesterday by the executive session I was showing to the Senate that 
the demand for these papers rested upon no solid reason, because the 
und that the Senate was first called upon to give its assent to Dus- 
’s removal from office before considering the nomination of John D. 
Burnett for the same was utterly unfounded. Ihad shown that under 
the commission of Duskin the provisions of the tenure-of-office law 
had no application whatever to this case, as there was a vacancy. 

Now, Mr. President, it will be admitted on all hands that whenever 
vacancies in office occur they should and ought to be filled promptly; 
that there is no power in this Government to fill those vacancies except 
through a nomination by the executive department and the action of 


the Senate thereon. Now, what is to be the result of a failure to act 
on this nomination? What is to follow at the close of this session of 
the Senate if the Senate carries out the third of these resolutions and 
fails to act on the nomination? A vacancy will occur during the ses- 
sion of the Senate. If that vacancy continues to the end of the session 
of the Senate, can it be filled by the President as a vacancy in recess? 
That is one of the questions about which there is great doubt between 
constitutional lawyers and writers and the decisions of the courts. 

I am aware that it has been the opinion of the Attorneys-General of 
the United States since 1823, when the question was first decided by 
Mr. Wirt as Attorney-General, that the President during the recess of 
the Senate had the right to fill a vacancy that had occurred during the 
session of the Senate. That opinion was followed afterward by Mr. 
Taney when he was Attorney-General, by Mr. Legaré, by Mr. Mason, 
by Mr. Cushing, by Mr. Stanbery, by Mr. Bates, by Mr. Devens, and b 
our distinguished associate the Senator from New York [Mr. EVARTS]. 
Mr. Attorney-General Evarts gave the last opinion on the subject in 
the case of Gilpin. Afterward Gilpin’s case went into the courts and 
was decided by Judge Cadwalader, of Philadelphia, one of the most 
eminent and distinguished of the Federal judges of this country. Judge 
Cadwalader reached the conclusion that on a vacancy occurring d 
the session of the Senate there was no power in the President to 
that vacancy in the recess of the Senate even with a temporary appoint- 
ment. 

That is the only judicial decision on the question that I have been 
able to find. The practice of the Government has, to some extent, been 
different under the opinions of the Attorneys-General, but the Senate 
has never conceded the proposition that a vacancy that had occurred 
during the session of the Senate could be filled in the recess. In 1813, 
during Mr. Madison’s administration, the Senate considered the ques- 
tion and its committee made a report that it could not be filled by a 
temporary | ong Judge Cadwalader goes fully in to that ques- 
tion in the Gilpin case, which Mr. Evarts had decided in August, 1868, 
that on a occurring during the session of the Senate the Presi- 
dent could in vacation make a temporary appointment. I only read 
one of the authorities, and I do it on this branch of the subject simply 
to show the difficulties that are likely to arise in case the Senate pur- 
sues its determination not to act on such nominations. 

Mr. Pomeroy, in discussing that very question, says: 


extended into the recess, There is, therefore, 2 upon removals by 
the President during a session, for he can not fill vacancies thus created, with- 
out consulting the Senate. 

By the determination of the Senate in this case and in similar cases 
we are saying that we will have a vacancy which the President can not 
fill in the recess, or at least forcing ‘a case which is doubtful, which is 
controverted, and which in the only decision that I can find on the 
question is decided against the right of the Executive to make such an 
appointment during recess. Judge Cadwalader in that very Gilpin’ 
case decides as follows: : 

The term for which the incumbent of an office, whose duration was limited 
by law, had been appointed by the President with the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate, expired when the Senate was in session. No appointment in which the 
Senate concurred was made at that session and the dent, in the ensuing 

appointed another person to the office by a commission to expire at the 
end of the next session of the Senate. It seems that the former incumbent’s 
term was not extended by the tenure-of-office act of 2d March, 1867, and that the 
subsequent appointment could not constitutionally take effect, the vacancy not 
having happened during a recess of the Senate, 

That is, I say, a doubtful question on the practice of the Govern- 
ment, on the language of the Constitution, on the opinions of the At- 
torneys-General, and on these decisions, and yet that is to be forced 
upon us because papers that are not material, that are wholly irrele- 
vant to the case before us and wholly irrelevant for any purpose here, 
are not supplied. 

Mr. President, is this in the line of that calm and orderly adminis- 
tration of constitutional government for which the Senator from Ver- 
mont stood here and plead with so much earnestness the other day? Is 
it in the line of a calm and orderly administration of government to 
allow vacancies in office to remain unfilled and to let the session close 
and have these troublesome questions raised and to be raised in the re- 
cess of the Senate? No, sir; we were brought into this controversy, 
the whole question is brought here simply for political p and to 
make the occasion for an attack on the administration and to obstruct 
it in the exercise of its constitutional function. 

But let us pass on and suppose that this Duskin case did come within 
the tenure-of-oflice act at the commencement of this controversy on the 
26th of December, 1885, when the Committee on the Judiciary first re- 
quested the papers and information relating tó his suspension. Sup- 
pose that it was still within the provision of that law on the 25th ot 


Jan , 1886, when the Senate made its demand upon the Attorney- 
Gen for all papers and documents filed in the ent of Justice 
between the 1st of January, 1885, and the 25th of Jan , 1886, in re- 


lation to the mangement and conduct of the office of the United States 
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mal term had extended beyond the present session of the Senate, is it 
rs on the other side of the Chamber 


office at the end of this session? If such is the case, how is that result | ° 
to be accomplished except by the neglect and refusal of the Senate to 


act upon or by its arbitrary rejection of the nomination sent here by | sus 


the President? 

Is the Senate to avow that it should or will neglect or dis- 
regard its duty under the law, of acting upon nominations which the 
Executive is authorized to make in order to effect such a restoration to 
office, and thus force upon an unwilling Executivean officer whose serv- 
ices are not desired or deemed conducive tothepublicinterest? Thatis 
the proposition we have before us. The proposition thatthe suspended 
officer will be reinstated at the close of the session is a mere implica- 
tion from a doubtful if not unwarranted construction of the statute. 

To clearly understand the present law it should and must be consid- 
ered in connection with the repealed sections 1 and 2 of the original act 
of March 2, 1867. I read sections 1 and 2 of the tenure-of-oflice act of 
1867, which were repealed in 1869: 
ing any civil office to which he has 


who shall hereaft: y 
uly ae to act tare 13 are shall be, entitled to hold such office until 
all have Doan in like manner appointed and duly Tonea; except 
t the Secretaries of 


: Provided, Tha tate, of the 
Treasury, of War, tho geal and of the Interior, the Postmaster-Gene ral, 
and the Attorney-General shall hold their offices 7 and during 
the term of the President by whom they may have been appointed and for one 
ne AREE subject to removal by and with the advice and consent of the 


That when oro ae appointed as aforesaid, 
during a recess of the Sen- 
uilty of miscon- 


e or | ly dis- 


by the Senate, and ee 
bonds required by law to be taken and 
fill such office; and in such case it 


ob and consent to the removal of such officer, they shall so certify to the 
— who 28 Senate, appoint remove such officer, and, by 1 ae advice 
and consent of 


patemi its duties in cua cease, — — 2 3 and emolu- 
ments 5 N e n SO per- 
forming the duties thereof, and not to the officer so Sad Ow- 

rie the President, in case he become satisfied that such suspension 


= 

By . of the first eion it will be noticed that it em- 
braces every civil officer appointed by and with the consent of the Sen- 
ate except the heads of the Departments; that all such officers are only 
removable at the pleasure or will of the Senate; that they are given an 
indefinite tenure of office dependent upon Senatorial consent to their 
remoyal. It extends toall, whether they have a statutory term or not. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is the act of 1867? 

Mr. JACKSON. That is the act of 1867 on which I am making a 
running comment for the moment. 

The second section ides that the President can only suspend for 
incapacity, crime, misconduct in office, and so on, temporarily until 
he can make his report to the Senate and get the Senate’s consent to 
the ion and removal of that officer. He reports his act, and 
FF in that case. They report to the 
President their consent to his suspension and to the removal of the 
officer whom he has suspended. The Senate acted under that law 
upon the suspensionand upon the removal, and the President was not 
authorized to remove until the Senate gave its consent. If the Senate 
failed to concur in the ion or refused to give its consent to the 
removal of the officer under that section of the original act, he was 
immediately reinstated to the office. 

I now read the amended sections 1 and 2 under the act of the 5th of 
April, 1869. Those sections are as follows: 


TENETI Ont aa an 
. 3 of an act en- 


3 the ure of ge ee e passed 2, 1867, 
and the same are hereby, repealed; and in lieu repealed sections the 


oldingan 
T 


of the United States of 


ident in tie duathlon 8 = civil tet 
empow' an 
pointed by and witi the advice and consent of EFFECT 
‘nited States courts, the th sessi. to des- 
AE AA DOA EEA A DO TOEVAL DIE S hot S a 
to perform duties of such suspended officer in the mean 


time; and such person „ 

5 the suspended officer, bee 
e performs his p Triias to the salary and emoluments of 

no partof which shall belong to the officer suspended; and it shall bethe 

duty of the President within thirty commencement of each session 

Senate, except to fil all vacamal ich in his opinion ought = to be filled, to 

nominate fill office which at the meeting of 

the Senate, w. y filled or not, and also in the place of all oi 
nded; and if the Se Senate during su shall refuse to advise and con- 


ther person as soon as practicable to 


What changes were made? The first section of the act of 1869, now 
carried into the Revised Statutes as section 1767, is limited and con- 


„Shall be entitled to hold such office during the term for which 
he shall have been appointed, unless sooner removed by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, or by the appointment, with the like 
advice and consent, of a successor in his place, except as herein other- 
wise provided.” 

Then the second section gives to the President a full discretionary 
power of suspension and the right to make a temporary appointment, 
but within thirty days after the commencement of the next session he 
is to make his nomination for that office, and if that is not acted upon 
or rejected then the law provides in express terms that he shall make 
another and another nomination for the office. 

How was this act intended and understood and construed at the time 
of its in amending the act repealing the original act of 1867? 
It is made the legal duty of the President not only to nominate under 
the amended act of April 5, 1869, but it is made the legal duty and 
obligation of the Senate to act upon that nomination. The Senate by 
an amendment to the repealing act of 1869 insisted upon incorporating 
this provision: 

That if the Senate shall 
not porary 3 officer the 9 — session an anal be entitled eee ei 
the possession of the office from which he was suspended, and afterward to dis- 

its duties and receive the emoluments as though no such suspension had 
taken place. 

This would have given to the suspended officer, in case of non-action 
upon the nomination sent to the Senate, the right to be returned or re- 
instated in his office at the close of the session, but it was stricken out 
by the conference committee of the two Houses, and they reported the 
section with this in lieu: 

‘Then, and not otherwise, the President shall nominate another person as soon 
as practicable to said session of the Senate for said office. 

Thus leaving the statute as it is now found in sections 1767 and 1768, 
Revised Statutes. 

The very provision that the Senators on the other side insist upon, 
the right to have a suspended officer reinstated at the end of the ses- 
sion, was attempted to be secured by the Senate and was stricken out 
by the conference committees of the two Houses. Yet we are now to 
infer, we are now to imply, we are now to make a construction of the 
statute which by implication will give a right which was expressly de- 
nied and stricken out in the passage of the act. How can we make an 
implication in the face of such a provision as that stricken out when it 
was sought to be incorporated and made a part of the act itself? I 
know of no rule of construction by which that can be done. 

In this connection I desire to call attention to various statements by 
the distinguished lawyers of the House of Representatives in 1869, 
explaining how they understood the act and what was the intention in 
passing it. Ishall read a few extracts from the statements of Mr. 
Bingham, Mr. Butler, Mr. Banks, Mr. Poland, and our distinguished 
colleague, Senator LoGAN, of Illinois. They all construe the act as 
making the suspension an actual removal or as equivalent to it: 

Mr. Davis. Does the first section of the Senate amendment remain untouched, 
according to the report of the committee of conference? 

Mr. BINGHAM. It does. But the firstand second sections of the tenure-of-office 
law are wholly repealed, and there is inserted in lieu of those sections the first 
section of the 2 of the Senate and the second section as amended by 
the conference committee. In other words, the limitations upon the power of 
the Executive im: by the first and second sections of the original tenure-of- 
office act are wholly repealed. 

Mr. Davis. And the whole principle 5 in the act, which is whether or 
not the Senate Ses the 2 of removal, is left untouched? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I claim that the word “removal” and the word suspension,” 
as used in the amendment of the Senate, are synonyms. z x 


Mr. Davis, That is the opinion of the penn aE SENTE E real sda 
Porina an ae nS o be amended by the report of the committee of con- 
erence? 

Mr. BIxGHAM. That is precisely my opinion, The effect of striking out the 
restoring clause of Senate amendment is to leave with the President 
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standing 

hasbeen repealed andamended. The general princi 
over the mode and manner of civil 

Fati retained upon the statute-book, where I suppose it will remain, I now 

Ang — the floor tothe chairman of the committee of conference, thanking him 


+ * s s * * s 

Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts, * * Now, the amendment agreed to by 
the committee of conference strikes out all that gives the Senate power to rein- 
state a suspended officer, but provides that where the Senate refuse to concur in 
the nomination of a person in the place of the suspended officer, then the Pres- 
ident shall send in another nomination. This leaves the effect of the constitu- 
tional provision and of the other section of the act just this : Thatif the President 
does not send in a satisfactory nomination, then place remains vacant at the 
end of the session, precisely as it is now under the Constitution, independent of 


the tenure-of-office law, with the power in the President to again d the 
ionable officer, if the construction is not as it is claimed, that the then 
is in abeyance, or vacant, which is the same 


pon 
cers leaves the tenure-of-office act as though it never had been passed so far as 
ig 2 ode of the President over the executive officers is concerned. 
first section of the amendment to which my attention is called by my col- 

7 Mr. Banks] of course leaves the power over removal in terms as it stands 
in the ten bill. But the second section substitutes the power of suspension. 
eh ta the payee ok AE eek tke Dower ek semis: Semanal 
ence n power of suspension an power of remoy: 
having in effect all the incidents that removal has. That is all the difference. 
In its practical workings it is a difference in name in my judgment, and upon a 
difference in name I think the two Houses ought not to divide in a matter of 
this importance. That is to say, the first section says an officer shall not be re- 
moved without the advice and consent of the Senate; but the second section 
mayo bu osy DS suspended and another man put in place, and in case the 

r man is satisfactory to the Senate, then the officer is removed and the sub- 
stitute becomes the officer; but in case the substitute is not satisfactory to the 
Senate, then the place becomes vacant and the officer is removed in that way. 


ka hd * * * * s 


Mr. BUTLER, of Massachusetts. He is suspended until the end of the next ses- 
sion of the Senate, and in case the office is not filled then, the third section of 
the tenure-of-office law comes in and says that the office in the cases enumerated 
shall remain in abeyance and that the chief deputy officer shall perform the 
duties of the office. The amendment must be read in connection with the law 
in order to understand it rightly. In legal language the amendment admits the 
power of the Senate over removals. It substitutes suspension for removal, but 
the practical effect of suspension is the same as remova! 


5 * * * * * * 


Mr. Bax ks. I want to state what I understand to be the effect of this report of 
the committee of conference, in order that I may be co if I am wrong. 
By the first section, if the President makes a removal of an officer, calling it a 
removal, and the Senate refuse to confirm the nomination for his successor, then 
the officer who has been removed is restored. But if the President removes an 
officer, calling it a suspension, and the Senate refuse to confirm the nomination 
made in place of the suspended officer, then the suspended officer is not restored, 
but it is made the duty of the President to make another nomination as soon as 
practicable, and the suspended officer is at no time restored. 


* s $ s s $ s 


Mr. BIN HA xu. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman understands very well 
that the words at discretion ” incorporated in the law of the country conclude 
courts and conclude 8 department of the Government. It was so set- 
tled years ago, I believe, in a case arising in the gentleman’s own State, 
under act of 1 where the Executive had power at his direction to call out 
ere held that his exercise of that power under the statute 
of the United States concluded the courts, although it took the citizen away 
from his home, placed him under arms, and exposed him to the dangers and 
trials of battle, and denied him the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus; that 
there was no tribunal on earth that could challenge his action under the law 
which authorized him to exercise the power at his discretion.” 


s s * 0 è 0 . 
Mr. Ponaxp. * * * I understand that the difference between the report 


to bea of power from Congress to the President of precisely the same 
thing. . A we attempt to give this power to the President, by akind 
of implication, it would appear that it was ours to give. So by this report of 
the committee of conference we surrender everything of principle r in 
the tenure-of-office = 50 it purports 5 fang ee 3 I desire 
ert e wishes to m n neiple o: tenure-of-office 
law and there should be a check apoa th = 

served in the Senate to say to the President, “ You shall not without any cause 


Ld S A + * * s 


Mr. Loga c. Now. sir, the conference committee, whether because 
ay [potas was made or not makes no difference to me, have stricken from the 


of 
two lines: Be it enacted, dc., That the civil tenure-of-office law, approved at 
such a date, is hereby repealed,” although I would have a proved that, yet, in- 


bers representing both sides of that question, Iam willing to vote for the report 

which they have made. In their agreement =, have done, in my par Saen 
oyed different language 

that which I would have employed. I would have said “repealed,” but they 

have said in a great many words what amounts to the same thing. 

With the permission of the gentleman from Massachusetts, I will add one other 
word. The first and second sections of the tenure-of-office law are ay yas 
The third section stands with an amendment to it. The third section follow- 
ing this 8 reported by the committee vides that the President may 
suspend office, and ifthe Senate confirm nomination of the President, 
the office is filled; if not, the office becomes vacant, 


Ï desire to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that President 
Grant in enforcing the act in its amended form indiscriminately sent 
messages here of suspension and removal, making no distinction be- 
tweenthem. Atleast one-third, I believe, of the nominations that Pres- 
ident Grant made were on removals, using the terms removal“ and 
ss ” as synonymous. Sometimes he would send in a nomi- 
nation for a position, vice Marshall B. Blake,” for instance, to be 
removed.” ‘Then the nomination sent to the Senate would be in place 
of So- and-so, removed. I append two such messages under date of 
January, 1870: 
To the Senate of the United States: 

I nominate Munson H. Treadwell to be collectorof internal revenue, seventh 


district of New York, vice Marshall B. Blake, to be removed. 
T z U: 8. GRANT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 12, 1870. 


To the Senate of the United States : 
I nominate William Forbes to be deputy postmaster at Macon City, in the 
County of Macon and State of Missouri, in place of D.C. MOEST ip ved. 
. S. GRANT, 
Wasutxeoroy, D. C., January 17, 1870. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. May I ask the Senator a question, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FRYE in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to ask him whether any of those messages 
that say removed were in respect of persons of whom the President 
took action in vacation or during a session of the Senate? 

Mr. JACKSON. Iinfer from the dates that they were during the 


session of the Serate. — 
Mr. EDMUNDS, Yes; and may I add a word to my friend, with 
his permission? 


Mr. JACKSON. However, I should have to look in order to see 
whether the Senate was in session; from the date I would infer that 
the Senate was in session. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think thatis probable. Will my friend allow 
me to add a word? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield ? 

Mr. JACKSON. Certainly. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to call to his attention, because I know his 
perfect candor, and fairness, and desire to do right, the circumstance 
that during the time of Mr. Hayes, President of the United States, 
similar messages came to the Senate, and the Senate adopted a resolu- 
tion calling on the President of the United States to inform the Senate 
whether that form of nomination implied that the President had un- 
dertaken to remove the officer, or what, and the reply of President 
Hayes was (and it is in the Journals of the Senate; I can give a refer- 
ence of it to my friend) that it was an old form used, but it did not 
imply anything of that kind; that it only meant that the person was 
removed if the Senate consented tothe removal. That is historical, 
and I thought it right to call the attention of the Senator to it. 

Mr. JACKSON. Iam obliged to the Senator from Vermont, I was 
not familiar with that fact. I only called attention to these cases from 
General Grant which followed almost immediately after the passage of 
the law to show how the administration then construed it. It may be 
regarded as a contemporaneous construction by the administration, the 
Senate assenting to it and acting upon the nominations then without 
question, he treating suspension and removal as the same thing. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ob, no. 

Mr. JACKSON. Well, by the form of the nominations, or on the 
face of the nominations the fact appears. All I can judge by is the 
face of the nominations, and fully a third are made in that form. 

But, Mr. President, what becomes of another class of cases? The 
first section of the amended act of 1869 clearly covers, and covers only, 
the cases of offices having definite terms. It does not cover the case of 
on officer having no tenure of office. What becomes of a ed 
officer such as a collector of internal revenue? Is he, without a definite 
term and not provided for by the law, to be treated as restored at the 
end of the session? If so, for what time, and for what term? There 
is nothing in the Jaw to warrant the implication that such an officer 
would go back. 

But, Mr. President, looking at the second section of the amended act, 
or as carried into the Revised Statutes at section 1768, by the express 
provisions of this statute it is made the duty of the Senate to act upon 
the President’s nominations submitted under and in pursuance of the 
law, and either advise and consent to their appointment or refuse it. 
No suggestion or intimation is made in the law now in force that the 
Senate is first to consider and determine the question as to whether it 
will give its assent to the removal of a suspended officer. That was 
expressly provided for by section 2 of the original act; but that provis- 
ion being directly repealed by the act of 1869, no such duty can now 
devolve upon the Senate by construction or implication. Still Senators 
on the other side attempt to so interpret the law as to make it the duty 
of the Senate to assent or dissent to such removal *before obeying the 
positive and affirmative duty of acting upon the nomination as plainly 
and distinctly directed by the statute. 

An express requirement to consider and act upon the nomination is 
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thus subordinated and made secondary to the implied right of passing 
upon the question of removal. On an implication more or less doubt- 
ful, if not wholly unwarranted, that the suspended officer may be re- 
stored to the office at the close of the session if his term has not then 
expired, upon the contingency of the Senate’s failure or neglect to con- 
sent to any appointment during the session, there is deduced theright 
on the part of the Senate of first determining whether it will assent to 
the removal at all, and on such implication it proposes to justify itself 
in making the very contingency for that restoration by neglecting to 
perform the affirmative and positive duty imposed upon it by the law 
of considering and acting upon the nominations made by the President 
under the express direction of the statute. 

Thus the implied right of assenting or dissenting to the removal, if 
it in fact exists, is raised above the positive requirement of the law to 
consider and act upon the nomination in order that the event may hap- 
pen on which the ed officer may be again forced upon the ad- 
ministration. If the suspended officer is ever restored to office it can 
only be done by the refusal of the Senate to obey the law by acting 
upon the President’s nomination, which he is authorized to make and 
to continue to make until one satisfactory to the Senate is presented. 

But I shall not detain the Senate longer on this question, which has 
been so fully considered and covered. I see nothing in this but an at- 
tempt to encroach upon the functions and rights of the Executive or to 
obstruct him in an administration which he is attempting to make in 
the line of reform. No President for the past half century of our Gov- 
ernment has ever acted with more moderation, none has acted with a 
more conscientious regard for the public interest, and yet at the very 
outset of his administration he is obstructedin this way, andon grounds 
that are wholly unwarranted. He may well appeal from the Senate to 
the country, for the . sustain him in his action. 

The PRESIDING OFFI The question before the Senate is on 
an amendment to the resolution. Is the Senate ready for the ques- 

i Ed 
gen Vote.“ 


Several SENATORS. “Yote.” 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL], who I 
see is not in his seat, informed me that he desired to address the Sen- 
ate at the close of the remarks made by the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Jackson]. I presume, as he is not in his seat, that it is my duty 
to go on now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. GEORGE Mr. President, the American Senate is to-day, as it 
has been for some weeks, engaged in the consideration of questions of 
great moment to the American people; involving, as I believe, a claim 
on our part to a supremacy and even mastery over a co-ordinate and 
independent department of the Government, so ordained and estab- 
lished by the Constitution itself. We, the Senate of the United States, 
the most aristocratic and least responsible to the people of all in the leg- 
islative and executive departments, holding our offices for a longer term 
and receiving them not directly from the people, but at second-hand 
through representatives and agents who, in toomany instances, are found 
in numbers small indeed as compared to the whole, but sufficiently 

to control elections, utterly oblivious to the people’s will. 

e great men who framed the Constitution and the people of the 
several States who ratified it provided for three separate, independent, 
and co-ordinate departments of the Government, to each of which were 
delegated separate and distinct powers, to be exercised by it for the com- 
mon good, according to its own judgment and on its own responsi- 
bility, as fixed in the Constitution. No part of the scheme of the 
Constitution was deemed more important or more essential than this 
separation of powers in equal and independent departments and the pres- 
ervation of this equality and independence in each from encroachments 
and usurpation by the others. Though this is a maxim in American 
politics and needs no elaboration or defense, I hope I may be pardoned 
for reading, in illustration of it, ashort extract from a great authority— 
the Supreme Court of the United States. I read from the opinion of the 
75 in Kilbourn vs. Thompson (103 United States Reports, page 190, 
191): 


tial to the successful working of this system that the persons intrusted with 
tted to encroach upon the 
poras confided to the others, but that each by the law of its creation be 
imited to the exercise of the powersappropriate to its own de ment and no 
other. To these general propositions there are in the Constitution of the United 
States some important exceptions. One of these is, that the President is so far 
made a part of the legislative power that his assent is required to the enact- 
ment of all statutes and resolutions of Congress, 
* * * * * * * 

In the main, however, that instrument, the model on which are constructed 
the fundamental laws of the States, has blocked out with singular precision, and 
in bold lines, in its gamay articles, the allotment of power to the execu- 
tive, the legislative, añd the judicial departments of the Government, It also 
remains true, as a general rule, that the powers confided by the Constitution to 
one of these departments can not be exercised by another, 


It is true, Mr. President, that the framers of the Constitution pro- 


vided, in several instances, for an intermingling of these 
veto of the President to acts of legislation, the trying of im 
by the Senate, and the requiring of the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate as a restriction on the power of the President to make appoint- 
ments to office and to conclude treaties with foreign powers. But in 
these exceptional instances of intermingling of powers the jurisdiction 
of the body or officer receiving the alien power was carefully defined 
and limited. No general right to exercise the power was granted, but 
in every instance the manner of its exercise and the circumstances un- 
der which it was to be exercised and the effect of its exercise were care- 
fully limited and defined. 

Thus the veto power of the President must be exercised within ten 
days after the bill has reached him. It must also be accompanied by 
the reasons of the President in writing, and these must be communi- 
cated to the House in which the bill originated. A neglect to reduce 
the objections to writing, or, when written, a failure to send them to 
the proper House within the time limited, would make the attempted 
veto void. So, in case of the trial of impeachments by the Senate, it 
is prescribed that the Senators should be under oath or affirmation; 
that the concurrence of two-thirds of the Senators present shall be nec- 
essary to a conviction, and that the punishment shall not extend beyond 
removal from office and disqualification to hold office. A trial and con- 
viction without the observance of these provisions would be void, and 
a judgment beyond that prescribed in the Constitution is a nullity. 
So, in the sixth clause of section 1, Article II, where an extraordinary 
power is conferred on Congress to provide for a vacancy or interregnum 
in both the offices of President and Vice-President, Congress is author- 
ized, not generally, in any mode they may see proper, as by election 
by one or both Houses, but only by law, to declare, not whoever they 
willed, not any citizen whom they preferred, but only what officer 
of the United States should act. 

So careful, Mr. President, were the framers of the Constitution in 
every instance in which they permitted a mingling of the powers of the 
departments, or conferred extraordinary powers on one, to stamp such 
intermingling or grant as exceptional, and to limit it with precision to 
the very case permitted. These exceptions, thus carefully limited and 
defined, add force and weight to the consideration that by construction 
merely no encroachment on the powers of one department by another 
should be tolerated. 

Applying the rule thus established to the construction of the powers 
of this body in reference to the appointment of officers, its exact limit 
can be easily traced. That in giving advice and consent to appoint- 
ments we do not exercise a legislative power is clear, for by Article I, 
section 1, of the Constitution it is ordained that ‘‘all’’—not a part, but 
all—*‘ legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Con; of 
the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of re- 
sentatives.” 

Legislative power is vested not in the Senateor House separately, but 
in a Congress composed of both Houses, and therefore vested in both 
Houses. Besides, legislative power is a power to make laws, not a 
power to select agents to execute them. The power to appoint to office 
is clearly under the Constitution an executive power, and is so recog- 
nized by the Supreme Court in the case from which Ihave quoted. But 
Iam bound to establish only that it is not legislative to bring it within 
the category of being a special and limited jurisdiction outside of the 
general powers granted to the Senate by the Constitution, and therefore 
to be confined strictly to the case mentioned in the Constitution. 

The power there granted is to give or refuse advice and consent to a 
nomination made by the President of a person whom he proposes to ap- 
point to office. This is all of it—no more, no less. The Constitution 
makes no express mention of a power of removal from office except by 
impeachment. Whether itresults tothe President as a part of the un- 
defined executive power vested by the Constitution, or is embraced in 
the power to see that the lawsare faithfully executed asa means 
to perform that duty, as was decided in the First Congress, or comes as 
an incident to the power to make appointments, or, according to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont, comes from a grant by Congress to the President, is, 
though not the main, yet an important issue in this discussion; the 
main question being not as to the source of the power of the President, but 
as to the power of the Senate in respect to removals from office. hat- 
ever may be the source of this power of the President, it is disputed by 
no one that he possesses the power of removal; it is so confessed in the 
report of the Judiciary Committee and in the resolutions which they 
recommend for our adoption. To dispute it successfully is to blot out 
the constitutional history of the Union from the commencement to the 
present day. 

It will justify the time spent to inquire what the fathers of the Re- 
public, what all the Presidents and all the Congresses up to the year 
1867, thought as to the source of the power of the President and its 
nature and extent. 

In the First Congress a bill was reported to create a department of 
foreign affairs. The first clause of this bill (I quote from the Annals 
of Congress, volume 1, page 455), after recapitulating the officer and 
his duties, had these words: ‘‘To be removable from office by the 
President of the United States.“ It was moved to strike this clause 
out upon the ground, mainly, that the Senate ought to be joined in 
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the act of removal. It was developed in the debate that those who 
favored the retention of the clause generally agreed in the construc- 
tion that the Constitution conferred on the President the er to re- 
move, and it was feared by the friends of the power that if this clause 
was allowed to stand it would be construed as a grant by Congress to 
the President of a power which he already had under the Constitution. 

So Mr. Benson, of New York, moved to amend the second clause of 
the bill providing for a chief clerk so it should read that he, when- 
ever the said principal officer [the Secretary] shall be removed from 
office by the President of the United States, or in any other case of 
vacancy,” shall have custody of the papers, books of the Department, 
Ke. Mr. Benson distinctly declared his purpose in offering the amend- 
ment to be to eee construction of the Constitution to the 
effect that the ident had by that instrument the absolute power of 
removal; and that if his amendment was adopted he would vote to 
strike the words I have quoted from the first clause of the bill, because 
they implied that Congress could grant such a power to the President. 
On this amendment a great debate ensued. Mr. ison and many 
other of the most eminent men of that Congress supported Mr. Benson’s 
amendment for the reason stated by him, that it was a legislative con- 
struction of the Constitution that the President had the power of re- 
moval. No other reason was given in ſavor of making the amendment, 
and it was opposed on that ground. It was finally adopted on that 
ground, and on that ground alone. 

Mr. Madison himself seconded the motion of Mr. Benson to substi- 
tute words plainly recognizing this power of the President, and de- 
clared that the words proposed to be stricken out certainly might be 
construed to imply a legislative grant of power;’’ that he wished 
everything like ambiguity expunged and the sense of the House ex- 
plicitly declared.” He further said that ‘‘ gentlemen all along pro- 
ceeded on the idea that the Constitution vests the power in the Presi- 
dent. Now, as the words proposed by the gentleman from 
New York [ Mr. Benson] expressed to his mind the meaning of the Con- 
stitution, he should favor them and would agree to strike out those 
agreed to in committee.” = 

Objection was made that the House had no constitutional power to 
make this declaration as to the meaning of the Constitution, and that 
the mode adopted was indirect and unmanly. Mr. Madison proposed 
that gentlemen favoring the position that the Senate ought to be joined 
with the President in making removals should offer an amendment ex- 
pressly declaring that the removal should be by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate.“ This proposition no 
opponent of the President’s sole power would accept. No man was 
willing to offer such an amendment, and so the vote was taken on the 
amendment of Mr. Benson, 30 voting for itand only 18 against it. (See 
Annals of Congress, volume 1, pages 578 to 580.) 

The provision in the first clause, which it was feared would give by 
implication support to the view that Congress could confer such power, 
was then stricken from the bill. This great debate has been so fully 
set out in the very able and conclusive report of the minority of the 
Judiciary Commitiee that no further reference need be made to it. 
Suffice it to say that in the First Congress, with the unhesitating and 
able advocacy of Mr. Madison and the other great men who composed 
that body, including the illustrious name of Fisher Ames, this con- 
struction was deliberately placed on the Constitution, and it was then 
sanctioned by Washington. The bill was as thus amended and 
approved by General Washington. It is due to the truth of history, 
however, to say that the Senate, sitting then wholly, as it does now 
occasionally, with closed doors, many members of it then, as now, un- 
willing to yield any power which it could plausibly grasp, was equally 
divided on the question, and the bill as amended was only saved by 
the casting vote of John Adams, then Vice-President. 

This act was passed on July 27, 1789. In ten days thereafter the 
First Congress, with the approval of the first President, established the 
War Department, and in this act the exact language above quoted as 
the amendment of Mr. Benson was used in the same connection and 
forthe same ed ar Rig this construction of the Constitution. 
(See United States Statutes at Large, volume 1, pages 49, 50.) On Sep- 
tember 2 of same year, the act was establishing the Treasury 
Department, containing exactly the same language and introduced for 
thesamepurpose. (See United States Statutesat Large, volume 1, pages 


After this authoritative exposition of the Constitution, declaring the 
powerof removal to be vested by that instrument in the President alone, 
and rejecting the claim made that the Senate was or could be joined in 
the act, thus solemnly made in identically the same language in these 
three distinct and separate acts of Congress, all approved by Washing- 
ton, that body, deeming that matter as finally settled, proceeded to pass 
other acts, in some of them making no mention whatever of removals 
and in others declaring that removals might be made at pleasure, with- 
out naming or declaring at whose pleasure and by whose agency. They 
left this to the Constitution, the meaning of which had been so firmly 
fixed and settled as to render it unnecessary to make further express 
declaration on that subject. 

I note some of these: In the judiciary act passed at the same session an 
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Attorney-General was provided for, and no mention was made of removal, 
it being understood then thatit was settled that the power ofremoval was 
in the President, and the same is true of the district attorneys provided 
for in the act. This is made, if possible, more evident by the provision 
in the same act for the appointment of marshals, whose term of office 
was declared to be four years, but,“ I quote the language, ‘‘shall be 
removable at cag eg beret stating by whom, leaving it in the 
5 where the titution had placed it, as declared by that 
mgress. 

I may here remark that I do not discover in the acts of the earlier 
Congresses any oes made for removal; but in the three first great 
acts to which I have alluded, except where the act provided a specified 
term for the officer and then a provision for removal was inserted in 
order to exclude a conclusion, for fear that by Congress 83 that 
the officer should hold his term for four years, unless there was some 
provision ing the power of removal, it might be considered 
that Congress denied it for that time. That was the reason why 
with reference to marshals in the judiciary act a provision for removal 
was inserted, the term of those officers being fixed at four years, when 
with reference to district attorneys, provided for in the same act, there 
was no provision for removal. 

No pernan act was passed in reference to the Post-Office Depart- 
ment for several years, the Congress merely continuing in force that 
establishment as it existed under the Confederation. On February 20, 
1792 (United States Statutes at , volume 1, page 232), an act was 
passed on this subject, and no mention whatever was made about re- 
movals, that matter being left as it was fixed by the Constitution. 

On March 2, 1799 (United States Statutes at Large, volume 1, 
733), another act was passed on this subject, in which it was provided 
“that in case of death, resignation, or removal from office of the Post- 
master-General all his duties shall be performed by the assistant.” 
Here again power of removal in the President, as a grant from the Con- 
stitution, is affirmed, as removal alone is mentioned, without stating 
the agency by which it was to be made. And the same thing was re- 
peated in the same words by an act passed April 30, 1810. (United 
States Statutes at Large, volume 2, 592.) 

On April 30, 1798 (United States Statutes at Large, volume 1, page 
553), the Navy Department was established, and in that act it was pro- 
vided that the chief clerk should take charge of the books, &c., in 
case of a vacancy in the office of Secretary, by removal or otherwise.” 
Here again Ap if expressly recognized the settled construction of the 
Constitution, of the power of the President to remove, by a failure to 
state by whom the removal was to be made. 

On May 15, 1820, an act was passed declaring that districtattorneys, 
collectors of customs, navy agents, receivers of public moneys for lands, 
registers of land offices, paymasters in the Army, apothecary-general 
and assistant apothecaries-general, and commissary-general, shall be 
appointed for four years, but shall be removable at pleasure,” without 
mentioning by whom or at whose pleasure the removal should be made. 
(See United States Statutes at Large, volume 3, page 582.) 

Up to and including this date there had not been a single act passed 
by Congress which pretended even to confer on the President the power 
of removal. In every one, so far as my researches extend, provisions 
were either expressly made for the purpose of recognizing that power in 
the President as coming from the Constitution, and for the purpose of 
negativing the idea that Congress would or could confer such power, or 
the same construction was tacitly yet unequivocally affirmed. 

In the first three acts, establishing the three t Departments of 
State, War, and , the language, as has shown, was ex- 
pressly and avowedly selected to fix and determine the constitutional 
power of the President to make removals. This was not done in silence 
or by accident, but after long and able debate and full consideration. 
In subsequent acts of Congress up to 1867 this same construction is 
uniformly recognized. 

If this construction thus solemnly and deliberately made, sanctioned 
and acted on in practice from the beginning to the year 1967, be cor- 
rect, then there is no ground for the pretension of the Senate to partici- 
pate in removals, and, having no such right, it is beyond controversy 
that the Senate has no power to make the demand for the ground on 
which removals or ions aremade. And I believe it is admitted 
in the report of the Judiciary Committee that this result follows. 

This is the crucial point in this controversy, and so Senators claim- 
ing this power for the Senate, seeing this, have undertaken to call in 
question this construction. This has been done both in 1869 in the de- 
bate on the bill to repeal the tenure-of-oflice act of 1867 and during this 
debate. Senators have rejected this constitutional construction and 
asserted that the power of removal in the President was not a consti- 
tutional power, but was conferred by statute Jaw. This is the very 
thing which Mr. Madison and his compatriots in the First Congress de- 
nied, and, by the amendment of Mr. Benson, thought they had settled 
forever. In this they were mistaken, forgetting the love of power in the 
human breast and the persistency with which the claim for power though 
often rejected would again and again be presented. In the debate in 1869 
Mr. Morton charged that the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] 
“ was willing to suspend the law (the act of 1867) and allow the Presi- 
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the act * * * we merely remit him (the President) to the act of 
1820, and all other acts that have provided for these officers, which ex- 
pressly declare that he may remove them.’’ (See Congressional Globe, 
first session Forty-first Congress, page 114.) And the Senator from 
Vermont again in his speech on the 9th of this month, criticising the 
minority report presented by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. PUGH], 
and expressing some difliculty in understanding it, said: 

Perhaps what they meant tosay was that it had not been done in cases where 

President_of the United States 


tof had made a removal in the exercise of au- 
near], 


Mr. President, this remarkable statement made by so eminent an 
authority justified the pains I have taken to refute it. 

No act of Congress passed prior to 1867 ever assumed to confer on the 
President a power, i and admitted from the beginning of the 
Government down, ly and without exception, as already pos- 
sessed by him under grant from the common master of us all, the 
people of the United States through the Constitution. Many of these 
acts, as I have shown, expressly that this power was in the 
President by constitutional grant, and many others proceeded silently 
on the assumption that this power was so clearly conferred and so uni- 
versally recognized as conferred, that no express reaffirmation of it was 
needed. On any other hypothesis some of these acts would be absurd 
and unmeaning in stating that the officers named in them were re- 
movable at pleasure, without stating at whose pleasure and by whose 
agency. Such acts are imperfect and incapable of execution except 
upon the theory that there was another law in existence, which was 
known and by all, which fixed the agency of removal and 
named the person at whose removal was to be made. Such 
a law was in existence, but it was not an act or statute of Congress, but 
the Constitution, the supreme law of the land. 

In that the Senator from Vermont was wholly mistaken. I say, in 
opposition to his assertion, that, so far as I have been able to find the 
various acts, not a single one of them, much less all of them, as he as- 
ere, ere, prior to the year 1867 conferred or attempted to confer 
upon President the power of removal. In the very act which he 
mentioned, the act of 1820, as conferring upon the President A sla to 
remove the officers named in it at his there is no mention of the 
President. It is a mere declaration the officers shall hold their of- 
fices at pleasure. At whose pleasure? You can not find it in the act, 
and you can not find it in any other act passed prior to that time. 
You are remitted to some law to ascertain at whose pleasure and by 
whose agency this removal should be made. 

Can the Senator from Vermont find any other source for the removal 
at pleasure ’’ spoken of in the act of 1820? To what law will he refer to 
ascertain this source, except to the Constitution, and that alone? 

This omission, after the construction of the Constitution had become 
eee eee e eee gere was in exact accord with the 
action of Congress in us acts passed, to omit all mention of the 
power which was to make appointments, except only when Congress 
vested, under the ee conſerred by the Constitution, the ee 
of inferior officers in the heads of Departments. Wherever the appoint- 
ment was to be made by the President under his constitutional power, 
then the statute was silent as to who was to appoint, referring to the 
Constitution to settle this. 

In the act creating the Executive Departments no provision is made 
for the appointment of the or head, except to say, There 


shall be a or there shall be a principal officer,” &e. So in 

the judiciary in which provision was made for the appointment of | ind 
the Supreme Ju and the district judges, Attorney-General, district 
attorneys, and 


marshals, nothing is said aa O Pae aael ee 
referring to the Constitution for that. In the same act it is provided 
that marshals shall be removable at pleasure, with no statement as to 
who was to remove; and thus in the same act follow the same rule 
in reference both to appointments and removals, leaving both to the 
Constitution, which vested these powers in the President. 

I have noted some twelve or fourteen other acts of Congress, includ- 
ing the First Congress, down to 1867, in which the same course is pur- 
sued as in the ones which I have mentioned. In many an office is 
created without stating that the officer should be removed at all; and 
yet every President uniformly removed such officers at his pleasure. In 
others, when removal is mentioned, there is no t mentioned by 
whom the removal is to be made, leaving that as it was fixed by the 
First Congress in the three great acts to which I have called the atten- 
tion of the Senate. h 

Congress seems to have proceeded to a very large extent, after the 
passage of these three great acts, on the idea that having settled it 


they need make no mention of either how an officer was to be 
inted or how he was to be removed. In the three great acts to w. 
have alluded there is no reference as to how the officers shall be ap- 
pointed. There is a mere statement that there should be a principal 
officer or secretary in the and afterward, 
some few ions, to one of which I shall 


A notable exception to this will be found in the act passed August 
7, 1789, providing for the government of the Northwest Territory. (1 
United States Statutes at Large, page 50.) In that act it was decided 
to continue in force the ordinance of 1787, after adapting it to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and in doing this Congress provided, as 
they were bound to do, that the officersof the Territory, which by said 
ordinance were to be appointed by Congress, should be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and it was 
declared that the President should have the same power of revoking ap- 
pointments and removing from office that was possessed by the Congress 
under the Confederation, which power is exactly the same as that which 
that Congress had declared was vested by the Constitution in the Pres- 
ident. This rept eps caused by the necessity of adapting the ordi- 
nance of 1787 to Constitution, proves the rule. 

Mr. President, it is thus proven beyond successful controversy that 
in the First Congress a construction was placed on the Constitution that 
the President had the absolute power of removal; that this construc- 
tion was acted on and recognized for seventy-eight years ; that Congress 
never assumed to confer this power on the President, but, on the con- 
trary, uniformly acknowledged in the most solemn acts of legi 
that the President had the power independent of Congress or either 
branch of it. So it that the assumption that the President’s 
power of removal up to 1867 was from a Congressional grant, and not 
vested in him by the Constitution, is utterly without warrant. 

If this is a power vested by the Constitution, he holds it as a grant 
from that instrument, to be exercised by him like the veto r, with 
no other limitation or restriction on it than is placed on it by that in- 
strument. Congress can not take it away from him, nor can 
impair or abridge it. He holds it and exercises it without 
tusk tak bs OO tsa bae arpar y Papani eae 

rom w e vV great office, w. ts powers an t 
trusts. He certainly can not be made accoun ig liane aege nira 
co-ordinate d ent of the Government. - An attempt on their part 
to make him responsible to them is a gross usurpation of which 
the President is forced by his oath to support and defend the Consti- 
tution and by his responsibility to his masters and our masters—the 
pore resist by all the means in his power. Up to 1867 the Pres- 

ent exercised this power at his will and pleasure, so nominated in 
every act of which spoke on the subject, and it would now 
be a base su er of his high trusts, a betrayal of the confidence of 
the people, if for any reason he were to yield to this unconstitutional 
demand of the Senate and submit to make removals according to their 


pleasure. 
Mr. President, if we could suppose that all these great ents 
were ; that Washington, Madison, and all the other dents 


werewrong; thatall the were wrong; that the Supreme Court 
in Ex e Hennen, cited by the Senator from Texas [Mr. MAxry] 
day, was wrong, and that everybody was wrong excepting 
only the Senator from Vermont and those whom he leads on this floor, 
and that in fact and in law the Constitution confers no such power on 
the President, and that his power of removal must come from a grant 
made by Congress, that does not help the Senate in the issue now made 
with the President. For if the Constitution has made the executive 


ependence, and 
to any other department, nor to erect in any other department or branch 
of a department a mastery over him. This supremacy and mastery are 
here asserted by the Senate, and that constitutes the real issue in this 
controversy. 

If the er to remove an officer comes from Congressional grant to 
the ident, as is asserted by the Senator from Vermont it can come 
only in virtue of a power vested by the Constitution in Congress to 
enact a law confi this power on him. It is therefore assumed in 
the proposition that the Constitution has vested such power in Congress. 
It is not among the powers of Congress specifically enumerated in the 
Constitution; it must therefore come from the eighteenth clause of the 
eighth section of the second article of the Constitution. This clause 
comes in at the end of the enumerated powers, and confers on Congress 
power, in the following language: 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for 53 


cution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by the 
the Government of the United States, or in any d or officer thereof. 


In these words are embraced all the powers which Congress possesses 
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beyond those specifically enumerated. An analysis of its provisions will 
show very clearly its meaning and the nature and extent of power it 
confers; and 

First. It confers power on not on either branch of it sepa- 
rately or on the members individually, but on the two Houses organ- 
ized into a Congress and acting in their capacity to make laws. Hence 
it confers power only on a law-making organism; the power conferred 
is tomake laws. Under it Congress can not render a judgment, or per- 
form any judicial act, or exercise any executive function. They can 
only make laws. 

Second. The laws which Congress can make undar this grant are not 
any kind of laws which they may choose to enact, however desirable 
they may be in the judgment of Congress for the public good, but only 
those which (a) ‘shall be necessary and proper (b) 32 into ex- 
ecution the g (that is, the i y enum ) “powers” 
(vested in Congress), (e) and all other powers vested by this itu- 
tion in the Government of the United States or in any department or 
officer thereof.” 

But, sir, necessary and proper for what? Not merely necessary 
and proper in the judgment of Congress to attain any good end which 
Congress may think desirable, but necessary and proper only “‘ forcarry- 
ing into execution a power vested by the Constitutior in the Govern- 
ment of the United States or in some department or officer thereof.“ 
There must be a federal, that is, a granted power vested by the Consti- 
tution somewhere in the Government, or in some ent or officer, 
which, to be properly executed, needs the aid of an act of Congress. 

Before Congress can act at all they must first find a granted power; 
they must then decide that for carrying into execution this granted 
power legislation is needed, and then that the proposed law is neces- 
sary and proper to that end. All these must concur to enable Congress 
to act. 


It must be distinctly borne in mind that the law authorized under 
this clause is not any law which Congress may choose to pass having 
merely a relation to, or connection with, or simply affecting a granted 
power; it must be a law only ‘‘to carry into execution,” that is, to 
carry into complete effect, a named granted power. It must be framed 
to effect that end, and no other; that is, in constitutional language, it 
must be ‘‘necessary and proper” to effect that end. The Constitution 
means that all the powers granted by it shall be full and perfect pow- 
ers, not lame, inefficient, inadequate; that, ee: — all shall be done 
and performed necessary and proper for their perfect operation. 
Hence this grant. It eee that Congress should impair a 
power granted by the Constitution, or obstruct it, or in any way dimin- 
ish its efficiency. It is a grant of a power of execution, not of obstruc- 
tion or destruction. 

If power under this grant is invoked to regulate the exercise of a 
power vested in a d t or officer, then the regulation, that is 
making rules, can go no farther than to make rules for the full execu- 
tion of the power as granted. Under regulation“ we can not get a 

tfal authority to change materially or modify in substance or to 

or diminish the granted power. The carrying into execu- 

tion,’’ into full and complete beneficial execution, of a granted 

power by that department or officer in whom the Constitution vests it 

is not only the exclusive end to be attained by the statute, but it is 
the sole authority for its enactment. 

The power of Congress under this as well as other clauses is purely 
legislative; that is, to make laws, and this must be keptinmind. Thus 
if the granted power which needs the aid authorized by this clause be 
a power vested in Congress, then a statute may be passed providing more 
fully the means necessary and proper of carrying this vested power into 
execution. This clause grants power to do this, but it does not give 
executive or judicial power to Congress for this purpose. So if a power 
vested by the Constitution in the judicial department needs a law in 
order to carry it into execution, Congress may enact a statute for that 
pu but in so doing Congress can not per se exercise a judicial power, 
nor on both Houses combined, or on either separately, a judicial 
pont nor can Congress authorize the Executive to exercise such power. 

if it be necessary and proper to enact a law to facilitate or aid in 
5 execution an executive power, Congress can neither exer- 
cise i nor authorize the exercise of an executive power by the judicial 
ent. 
nder this grant of power (and soof the others) Congress can not alter 
or disturb in the least the constitutional distribution of powers among 
the three great departments—legislative, executive, and judicial. It 
is a truism, say the Supreme Court in Kilbourn v. Thompson, that the 
poe confided by the Constitution to one of these departments can not 
exercised by another ; and that the perfection of the system requires 
that the lines which separate those departments shall be broadly and 
clearly defined. (See 103 United States Reports, pages 190, 191. 

Congress may granta new power to either the executive department 
or the judicial department if such new power be necessary and proper 
in order to carry into execution a power already vested in either by the 
Constitution; but Congress can not grant a new power to itself. The 
new power which Congress may grant to one of the other departments 
is not a substantive and independent power, for that would be to amend 
the Constitution. The Congress can only grant to a particular officer 


a new power necessary and pro 


or department per to enable that officer 
or department to execute a power vested in him or it by the Constitu- 
tion. Hence the new power soto be granted must be purely ancillary, 
simply and only servient and supporting to the granted power and of 


the same nature, and seeking to attain only the end of full execution of 
the principal and granted power, and not a new or different end. 

an executive power granted by the Constitution can not be car- 
ried into full execution without a new power, this new and auxiliary 
power must also be executive in its nature; and if a judicial power 
granted by the Constitution needs a new and auxiliary power, this new 
power must also be judicial. Congress, in making laws under the Con- 
stitution, can not violate or disturb the scheme of the Constitution it- 
self. Congress, in granting auxiliary powers to any officer or depart- 
ment to enable him or it to carry into execution a power vested in that 
officer or in that department by the Constitution, must follow the con- 
stitutional distribution of powers among the departments, so broadly 
and distinctly marked, as held by the Supreme Court in the case cited. 

These principles are fundamental and elemental, and as stated by the 
Supreme Court, are recognized as truisms in constitutional law. Apply 
them to the question before the Senate, and the result is clear and cer- 
tain, Assuming, for the purpose of this argument, that the power of 
removal always ized as beingin, and now ized as being in, 
the President, and always exercised by him, is not (though I think it 
clearly is) vested in him by the Constitution, but is conferred by a leg- 
islative grant, still it is an executive power, and nothing else. If it 
were not an executive power, it could not be vested in him. 

It being an executive power, Congress can not vest any portion of it 
in ee other department of the Government, and more conclusively 
and clearly if possible no 8 of this power can be vested in Con- 
gress or in either branch of it. Except where otherwise especially pro- 
vided in the Constitution neither House can exercise any power but 
legislative. The power to make laws is the power to prescribe a rule 
of action for men for the future. The power to remove an officer is a 
power to perform an act in a particular case under and in pursuance of 
a law already in existence—a simple power to execute a law. 

If I were to admit, if this power of removal be a legislative and not 
a constitutional grant, that Congress may make the grant on termsand 
conditions and with limitations and restrictions, this will not help the 
argument on the other side. For in that case the conditions, limita- 
tions, and restrictions must be such as are warranted by the Consti- 
tution. The Constitution is the supreme law of the land in all cases, 
aore 8 ugar all conditions. Its ynang force = 
not be e y any trick of expression, by covering violations under 
the form of conditions or terms. It is as strong against the stealthy 
ms wep Aaa hem bias eee as against open and direct assault. 

he terms fixed ibed by the act of 1869 are in violation of 
the Constitution if construed to join the Senate with the President in 
making removals. They associate with the President in the brm- 
ance of an executive act a cass f which can perform no executive fnuc- 
tion except the two mentioned in the Constitution, and this is neither 
of these two. In this law, construed as Senators on the other side con- 
strue it, there is a mingling in action of two separate and independent 
departments of the Government, the lines of division between which 
are broadly and distinctly marked and the functions of each of which 
are vested in a separate body of public servants. 

This separation is declared by the Supreme Court in the case already 
cited to be one of the chief merits of the American system, both State 
and National, of written constitutional law. If the ition were 
made to substitute the Supreme Court or the House ta- 
tives or Congress composed of both Houses for the Senate in this ming- 
ling of the powers of two distinct departments, its unconstitutionality 
would be acknow by all. Yet if Congress, in imposing terms 
and conditions on which the executive power of removal shall be exe- 
cuted, can unite the President with the Senate, a legislative body, it is 
impossible to deny that it may make the same union between the Pres- 
ident and any of the bodies I have mentioned. 

On this point I will call attention to the remarks made on the repeal 
of the tenure-of-office act of 1867 by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
MAN]. That distinguished Senator, though not denying the power of 

to unite the Senate with the President, yet demonstrated the 
want of constitutional power to do so in these weighty words: 


They form the triangle of 
uct of society. 

They have 
tin 


power. The 
cial 


ernment—legisiative, distinct. Itis not wise, 
in my judgment, to overlook this division of powers. 


The Senator, though intending only to demonstrate the folly and un- 
wisdom of such a mingling of powers, proved its unconstitutionality 
beyond question. 

r. President, it is evident that the attempt to unite the Senate with 
the President in removals from office by statute grows out of the ex- 
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ploded theory that they were so united by the Constitution. It was 

in the First Congress in the great debate to which I have al- 
1 by those who opposed the view that the President alone had 
power under the Constitution to remove from office, that as the Senate 
was associated with him in appointments, it followed that they had like 
association in making removals. But this view was crushed out by the 
irresistible reasoning of Madison and Fisher Ames and their associates. 
The decision then made on solemn and high debate was against this 
h in constitutional law, and remained not only unreversed but con- 
stantly reaffirmed for seventy-eight years; yet at intervals during all 
this long period advocates were found for this exploded theory. 

Finally, in 1867, when the condition of affairs was such as to em- 
bolden Congress to make war on the President and to shackle his 
hands, a law was passed, not based on the exploded constitutional con- 
struction of a union by that instrument of the President and Senate in 
making removals, but on the new theory that there was no constitu- 
tional power in either or both to make removals, but it was a matter 
solely in the power of Congress. Those entertaining this view illogi- 
cally enough recurred to the old and exploded theory that the Consti- 
tution had united them—as it could if only it had so provided—there 
being nothing unconstitutional in the Constitution itself. They deemed 
it equally in the competency of Congress, as in the authors of the Consti- 
tution, to unite them, if only Congress had power to legislate on the 
subject at all. And thus this new theory, which other might have 
at least been consistent, even if unconstitutional, was framed so as to be 
both inconsistent and unconstitutional in conferring by act of Congress 
an executive power on a branch of the Legislature. 

Mr. President, it is by these means and by these processes that the 
American Senate to-day demands a participation in a power which they 
acknowledge was not conferred by the Constitution, and which I have 
clearly shown is unwarranted by that instrument, and which if con- 
ceded destroys it in its most essential part. 

Theissue made with the President by the Senate, and made, too, in 
our own way, initiated and proceeding in its development by the direc- 
tion of the Senate, presents some arr propositions to the Ameri- 
can people. It commenced—so confi by the senior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]—by a call on one of the Executive Depart- 
ments for the reasons“ on which the President proceeded in making 
a removal or suspension of an officer in that Department, or“ such 
is the language of the letter—‘“‘ the papers on file in your Department 
which show the reasons for the suspension.“ 

This letter was spa by one of the most eminent members of this 
body, as chairman of one of our most important committees, composed of 
the most distinguished Senators who occupy seats on this floor. It is 
certain that that committee was entirely competentand fully authorized 
to interpret the wishes of the majority of the Senate. The subsequent 
proceedings, though more carefully phrased, in effect demanded of the 
President to know why and on what evidence he dared to remove or 
suspend—for they mean the same thing—a Republican official who had 
been selected by a former Republican administration for an office, 
which by the constant practice of a quarter of a century, if not by the 
Constitution and the laws of the land, were the inheritance of the po- 
litical saints canonized by that party. 

I admit, Mr. President, that after this long enjoyment of the offices 
of the country there grew up a sort of belief in a prescriptive right 
in these saints to have and enjoy them as personal perquisites, and 
that the proposal to deprive them of this enjoyment was well calcu- 
lated to bewilder and confuse the incumbents. But I confess Iam 
somewhat amazed that this interference with what had been deemed a 
vested personal right to enjoy the salaries and emoluments of office, 
and to pay political assessments and organize political parties, clubs, 
and committees, and to run political conventions, and to select other 
officers for the good people of the Union, should have so unsettled the 
judgment of the American Senate. I had been accustomed to Jook on 
this body as a high council, in which the rights and interests of the 
States, the creators and bases of our political system and the rights and 
interests of the whole body of the American people, were debated and 
decided upon a higher plane, upon more expanded and more patriotic 
considerations than were usual in any other legislative body in the world. 
Since I have been a member of this body I have seen little to impair 
this view and much to confirm it. Of course I do not in this statement 
refer to executive sessions, the proceedings of which by an impenetrable 
veil are shut out from the scrutiny and criticism of our constituents, and 
of which I am not allowed to speak or even to think outside of these 
walls—the prison-house of our secrets. 

I hope I may be pardoned for saying, by way of parenthesis, that from 
the first secret session I attended to this day I have been ready and 
willing to vote to consider all executive business in open session, ex- 
cept in cases where the President, in relation to foreign affairs, shall 
request, for the public interests, a secret session. Returning to the 

h character of this body, I say I was amazed when it was announced, 
that however much we might deem it proper to consider our own busi- 
ness in secret, we were determined to claim a monopoly of this vice or 
virtue, whichever it may be. Keeping with jealous care our own, we 
demand to have the secrets of all others. 

Now, Mr. President, if the Constitution has made us not only the 
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sole depositaries of all the secrets connected with our political life, 
but has also granted us a supremacy and mastery over all other de- 
partments, and we are authorized to demand that the co-ordinate and 
independent departments of the Government shall, at our beck and 
nod, communicate to us their own secrets, if they have any, as well 
as the secrets and confidential communications of private citizens in 
their keeping, then we are justified in making this issue with the 
President, so far as making the demand for the papers and documents 
are concerned. On that point I have already spoken. 

I now propose to call attention to the further issue made by the 
resolutions reported by the Judiciary Committee and recommended 
by them for our adoption. 

Mr. President, this further issue, though growing out of our uncon- 
stitutional demand to supervise and review the action of the President, 
presents the leading and most essential question involved in this con- 
troversy. This question is presented for our consideration and action 
by the resolutions reported for our adoption by the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The first resolution expresses our condemnation of the refusal of the 
Attorney-General, under whatever influence (he was directed by the 
President), to send to the Senate pyes relating to the removal of the 
district attorney of Alabama, declaring that refusal to be a violation of 
his official duty and subversive of the fundamental principles of the 
Government and a good administration thereof. 

The second resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, That it is, under these circumstances, the duty of the Senate to refuse 
its advice and consent to pro removals of officers the documents and papers 
in reference to the sup official or ae misconduct of whom are with- 


held by the Executive or any head of a ment when deemed necessary by 
the Senate, and called for in considering the matter. 


The majority of this Senate, if represented correctly by the Judiciary 
Committee, construe a nomination made by the President in place of 
a suspended officer as a p 1 to remove the officer suspended; and 
on this construction the Senate now acts. The proposition of this res- 
olution, therefore, is that the Senate will refuse even to consider a nom- 
ination made in place of a suspended officer unless the President will 
furnish, on the demand of the Senate, his reasons for suspension, as 
disclosed in ‘‘the documents and papers in reference to the supposed 
official or personal misconduct” of the suspended person. 

Mr. President, I will remark—though it is not very essential—that 
in this resolution all the pretenses and disguises which have been used 
in this debate about official papers and papers “‘filed’’ are laid aside, 
and the bold proposition is made, as I understood and the country under- 
stood from the beginning was the claim of the Judiciary Committee, to 
have all papers and documents of whatever nature sent to the Senate. 
I do not understand that the Attorney-General or the President mean 
to refuse any legal record or any paper or document made in pursuance 
of law by an officer of the United States. 

My purpose, Mr. President, now is to consider the extraordinary, not 
to say revolutionary, position announced in the second resolution which 
the Committee on the Judiciary has recommended for our adoption, 
which recommendation is the present question before the Senate. It 
not only asserts the doctrine that the Senate has a supervisory and re- 
ies | power over the action of the President in making removals, 
which has been shown over and over again in this debate to be un- 
founded, but in the attempt to enforce this usurped power it recom- 
mends that the Senate shall not consider even the question of confirm- 
ing the nominee, nor the question of the propriety of removing the sus- 
pended officer, unless the very evidence on which the President acted 
in making the suspension is submitted to their examination and judg- 
ment. ey will consider no other evidence, however conclusive and 
abundant it may be, if the evidence on which the President acted and 
which furnishes the reasons of his action is withheld. 

The resolution, I want the Senate to understand, and the country to 
understand, does not seek for evidence on which to perform a legal 
duty or an alleged legal duty, but it demands to know upon what 
ground the President made a suspension, in order that the Senate may 
in the exercise of their assumed supremacy, review the action of the 
President and determine, not whether in fact the suspended man ought 
now to be removed, but whether the President at the time he made the 
suspension or removal took pains to fortify himself with sufficient writ- 
ten evidence to justify, in the judgment of a partisan majority in this 
body, the suspension of one of their friends. The question of the pro- 

riety of the suspension, if it can ever arise under a power given to the 
President to suspend ‘‘in his discretion,’’ certainly can not arise when 
months afterward, on a nomination to appoint a successor, the Senate 
assumes to decide whether the suspended person ought then to be re- 
moved. ` 

Why, Mr. President, it is almost too evident to require mention, 
that a suspension may have been right, as the facts were presented to 
the President in July, 1885, and a removal or a further suspension in 
March, 1886, be wrong, and so the one may have been wrong at the 
first-named period, and theother right now. If the Senate assumes the 
right to know the grounds on which the President acted, rejecting, as 
this resolution does, all other evidence, then the Senate assumes a 
mastery and dominion over the Presidentin undertaking to try him on 
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a record he has made and to render judgment on it. In doing this, it 
does not even undertake to discharge its usurped duty and power, to de- 
cide upon the question of removal. That question, as I have shown, 
depends on a state of facts as they exist long after the suspension and 
have no necessary connection with it. Suppose the President, so far as 
the papers show, not having the fear of the partisan majority of this 
body before his eyes, removed an officer because he was a Republican, 
who attended closely to his official business and did not interfere with 
y politics, and had been appointed originally to the office solely upon 
is merits as a man, his office having no political significance. Such 
a removal would be wrong when tested by the President’s standard. 
But suppose this man had all along been a hypocrite and 8 
and that after his removal it was discovered that he was short in his ac- 
counts, or that having no longer any motive to disguise his true char- 
acter, he should become a drunkard, a gambler, or a thief, and these 
facts should be capable of proof at the time the Senate assumed to act. 
In this case the resolution would require the Senate to refuse to con- 
sider all evidence not before the President and to refuse to consider the 
matter at all unless the President should yield to our demands, 
Mr. President, I make these statements so that it may clearly be seen, 
however different may be the declarations of Senators in debate, that 


this resolution, prepared with deliberation and care by the Law Com- | posed 


mittee of the Senate, throws off all disguises, and announces in meas- 
ured terms that the object of the Senate in making these demands for 
pepas is not to enable them to discharge what they claim to be a legal 

uty, but to assert their supremacy over the President, to compel a 
Democratic Executive to yield a d ing and unconstitutional sub- 
mission to a Republican Senate as his masters. This is plain, But if 
confirmation is needed it will be found in the fact stated in session 
by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK], that the committee which 
made the demand for the papers in the case which is the foundation of 
this controversy had in their possession at the time the demand was 
made conclusive evidence, so adjudged by them, of the unfitness of the 
person suspended. 

Mr. President, when we consider the co-ordination and independence 
and separation of theseveral departments of the Government established 
by the Constitution, marked and distinguished by the broadest and 
clearest lines, and that the preservation of this great feature in our Con- 
stitution constitutes the perfection of the American system of written 
constitutional law, we may well be amazed at the attempt of the Senate 
to usurp the unconstitutional jurisdiction over the executive depart- 
ment asserted in the report of the Judiciary Committee and in the 
resolutions reported by them and recommended to our adoption. 

I have shown, and others on this side have shown more ably and 
clearly than I, that no duty rests with the Senate which authorizes 
them to make this demand on the Executive. I will add, that having 
embarked in this unconstitutional warfare on the President, the Judi- 
ciary Committee have chosen means for enforcing their demands even 
more unwarranted than, and equally unconstitutional as, the demands 
themselves. It is fit, perhaps it is a necessity—possibly it may be the 
direction of a kind Providence—that the means to be used in this war- 
fare on the President, in destroying the equality and separation in the 


departments fixed by the Constitution, should be of the character to |. 


uncover clearly to the comprehension of all men the true nature of all 
these proceedings. It is well that this attack on the Constitution should 
be open and direct and the means of success adopted equally in con- 
tempt of that instrument. 

The second resolution, in effect and substance, as interpreted by its 
plain language and the conduct of this body on nominations, in place 
of suspended officers, announces in advance, commits the Senate to it 
as a rule, that they will not even consider whether a nomination be fit 
and proper or not unless the President shall send them the pay they 
may see proper to demand. The Senate first an unconstitutional 
jurisdiction to try questions of removal and to try the President for 
his conduct in making suspensions, and then seeks to make good this 
usurpation by a refusal to comply with their plain duty under the Con- 
stitution. Under the Constitution it is the plain duty of the President 
to make nominations. He has taken an oath to di that duty 
faithfully. Under that same Constitution it is the plain duty of the 
Senate to examine these nominations and to advise and consent to them 
or refuse that advice and consent, as on such examination they shall 
appear fit and proper or the contrary. We resolve that we will not 
perform our duty unless the President shall yield toourdemands. Our 
demands being unwarranted, as has been shown, we are guilty of the 
double wrong of attempting to enforce them by unconstitutional means. 

But, sir, if it be conceded that our demands are just and constitu- 
tional and the President be wrong in refusing obedience to them, this 


makes the case no better for us. For then we assert that because the’ 


President violates his constitutional duty we will abdicate ours. No 
more dangerous doctrine was ever announced, no more baneful and de- 
structive practice was ever tolerated. 

Why, Mr. President, we equally with the President are the servants 
of the people. We equally with him hold our offices in trust for the 
8 The highest duty of this trust is to maintain and preserve the 

nstitution which the people of the States have established. Can we, 
then, when we see that Constitution-wiolated by one department, and 


because that violation may affect what we consider our Senatorial priv- 
ileges, commit an equal violation of the Constitution because in that 
we retaliate on the r? A violation of the Constitution by one 
officer is a justification for its violation by another! That is our posi- 
tion if we pass this resolution. 

The officers which the President appoints, though the instruments 
which the Constitution affords him to perform his duty to execute the 
laws, are not his officers. They are not his servants. They are the offi- 
cers of the law and of the Constitution, and under them servants of the 
people. We can not punish him for a refusal to obey our commands 
by refusing to consent to the appointment of proper and fit officers to 
carry on the business of the Government. And yet that is exactly 
what this resolution does, in order, in the of the learned Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS], to give ‘‘support to a [that] calm, 
orderly, and constitutional exercise of the functions of government; 
but in my judgment, and I will venture to assert in the judgment of 
history, in order to secure a advantage through a violation of 
the Constitution and a destruction of the best interests of the people.” 

Mr. President, it is my duty as a Senator to resist this ion 
byall the powers I possess. Never before in my public life have I felt 
that I a higher duty to perform for my country than is now im- 
to make this resistance, and I never felt so keenly the want of 
that ability which would enable me to dissuade the majority from this 
contemplated wrong. But, sir, in my weakness I can call to the aid of 
the Constitution another. If the majority will not hear, as I know 
they will not, so humble an individual as I am, possibly they will 
listen to another. It was said by the Senator from Vermont that Allen 
G. Thurman was the test Democrat in all this land, ‘Well, will 
they hear him? He denounced the power usurped by the Senate to 
judge of and prevent removals as a violation of the Constitution. If they 
will not hear the greatest Democrat in the country, will they listen to 
another citizen of Ohio, who I will not say is the greatest Republican 
in all this land, but I will say he is the equal of the greatest? In the 
debate in 1869 on the certs | of the tenure-of-office act of 1867 this 
Republican, then and now a member of this body, after demonstrating 
the folly and unwisdom of that act of 1867 giving to this Senate the 
authority to interfere with the President’s power of removal, and 
demonstrating also the unconstitutionality of that act, as I have before 
stated, and proceeding to warn his brother Senators against the attempt 
to retain this power, said: 


are maintaining exceptional Powe for ourselves, powers Were never con- 
wo 


ferred u the Senate until ago, and which were then conferred for 
a panas In my oron we ought to be careful that our judgment 
should be impartial, and not be influenced by a love of power, 


I call especial attention to these words: 

It seems . great 
222. ͤ 0 
tained by the Senate in its own behalf. 

Yes, sir; judges in our own case—attempting to maintain a power 
denied to us by the Constitution as it was expounded by Madison and 
Washington and the fathers of the Republic; denied in ice for 
three-quarters of a century. Are Senators prepared to go before the 
country on an issue thus made, and for the selfish purpose thus de- 
nounced by such a statesman? 

Mr. President, it has been seen what was the construction of the Con- 
stitution by the fathers and the practice under it for seventy-eight years. 
The change came through the act of 1867, so often referred to as first 
associating the Senate with the President in making removals. By that 
act this unconstitutional power was transplanted into our system. It 
came, sir, both as an exile and an exotic. Though tended and nurtured 
by the care and genius of the learned Senator from Vermont, it took no 
permanent root in oursoil. It withered and wasted under the genial sun 
and in the pure atmosphere of our free institutions. So, after main- 
taining a fitful, stormy, and baleful existence for the short space of two 
years, it wasin 1869 unconditionally repealed so far as the action of the 
Houseof Representatives was concerned—that House being Republican 
by more than two-thirds majority. The vote for its repeal was almost 
unanimous—138 to 16. It is well to record here that among those voting 
ſor its unconditional repeal and thereby restoring the practice of the 
fathers are the illustrious names of the following, now members of this 
body, namely: Senators ALLISON, Beck, CoNGER, CULLOM, DAWES, 
HALE, HAWLEY, HOAR, LOGAN, and VOORHEES. In this body the 
great Senators Fessenden, Morton, SHERMAN, Thurman, McDonald, 
and many others also voted for and advocated its unconditional repeal. 
Mr. Conkling announced that he favored repeal or suspension. 

The Senator from Vermont, with a majority of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, having that tender yet unaccountable affection for this mon- 
strosity in constitutional law which it is said parents bear to their mis- 
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shapen offspring, and being unwilling that it should wholly die, yet 


convinced that it could not live, endeavored to prolong its miserable 
existence by that sort of half-death and half-life involved in a suspen- 
sion of its existence for about a year. Every one of the Senators who 
favored repeal proceeded expressly on the ground that the statute con- 
ferred on or in the Senate the power to prevent a removal 
from office by the President and that such power was not for the pub- 
lie good, and many of them asserted its unconstitutionality. 

In this body there seemed to be no dissent from the proposition that 
the law of 1867 was, for a time at least, an obstacle to good govern- 
ment. Mr. Morton, speaking for an unconditional repeal, and object- 
ing y that it conferred on the Senate the power here claimed 
by the J 3 Committee of revising and reversing the action of 
the President in suspensions and declared that the law never 
was intended to be permanent; that it was for a special purpose, 
and if it were not then on the statute-book, he stated with emphasis 
that no Senator or Representative would propose its enactment; that 
its repeal was demanded by the best interests of the country, and that 
the administration of the Government could not be carried on efficiently 
and successfully under the operation of the law; that its repeal was 
asked for by the sentiment of the whole country with few exceptions; 

that the Legislatures of Indiana and other States had instructed for its 


repeal. 
And in speaking of the very provisions which are now sought to be 
he declared that they made the President a common informer, 
a position not honorable to his high character and position; that the 
proposition of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] to suspend 
the law was a confession that it should be repealed, unless, as he said, 
that Senator and those voting with him meant by a suspension to give 
the President time to put their friends in office; and then, having got- 
ten them in, put the stocks on the President and prevent their removal. 
This indeed, Mr. President, seems to be verified by the action of the 
Judiciary Committee. Mr. Morton further argued that the question 
of the constitutional power of the President to remove officers had been 
settled in his favor by the First and that this construction 
had been acquiesced in for seventy-eight years, and it was too late now 
to endeavor to overturn this construction by acute, subtile, and tech- 
nical argument. 
Mr. Fessenden also advocated its repeal, stating that he had refused 
to vote for the bill when it was enacted and had predicted that evil 
would come from it. He insisted that it had the effect to transfer sub- 
stantially the appointing power to the House of tatives. He 
thought the original construction of the Constitution should be restored 
to it. 

The most notable as well as the ablest argument in favor of the total 
repeal of the act of 1867, and the restoration to the President of his 
power to remove, exercised for so long a and in favor of a de- 
nial of the power of the Senate to judge of removals, was made by the 


Senator from Ohio [Mr. 5 He insisted that the power of 


removal was derived wholly from the statute and did not come from the 
Constitution; that the Constitution conferred on the Senate no power 
to remove. „We consent, he said, to removals. We advise as to 
confirmations. When a man is removed from office and another name 
sent here, we pass simply upon his qualifications and fitness for the of- 
fice; ” that the Senate derived its power of removal solely from the act 
of 1867, then sought to be repealed, and he declared ‘‘ withsucha power 
vested in the Senate, we shall share in, and finally lize, the 
power of the Executive over all the officers of the Government.” He 
further declared that Senators must easily draw the distinction be- 
tween the power of removal and the power r be 

The power of confirmation is a resultant power, depending upon the 
previous act of another officer of the Government, and all we can say 
in our act of confirmation is whether or not the person named is a man 
fit to discharge the duties of the office.” He here again denounced the 
idea that the Senate, in acting on a nomination to an office, could in- 
quire into and consider the propriety of the removal of his 
twice affirming that the sole duty of the Senate was 3 
whether the person named is a man fit to discharge the duties of the 
office. He also stated that eee e per judges 
of removals and the causes of removals.” ‘‘ We” (the Senate) are 
the proper persons to judge of the character and standing of the person 
appointed to office.” 

Mr. SHERMAN also said that ‘‘the right of removal by the President 
during the recess, in my judgment, ought to be absolute, and the ap- 
pointment only temporary. That is the constitutional provision, and 
appointments made during the recess can endure no longer than the 
next session.” 

Mr. SHERMAN declared that the act could not, with due regard to 
the public interest, be practically enforced. He then showed how in 
actual it was impossible that the Senate could try and deter- 
mine the question as to the propriety of removals and suspensions. He 
referred to the piles of documents which the President had sent to the 
Senate on the subject of removals and which the committees had not 
time to examine, to the demands made by every suspended officer— 
every one of whom, he said, ‘‘claimed to be the most innocent man 
born since the time of Adam’’—to have bis ease tried. converting the 


Senate into a court and jury to try these cases, and which, under that 
‘aw, we were bound to do; and with terrible irony hereferred to a case 
where an officer had been tried and condemned and sent to the peni- 
tentiary while we were engaged in examining into his case in order to 
vindicate his character from the charge made by the President. 

Mr. the most argument made against the act of 
1867 by the Senator from Ohio iscontained in the extract from his speech 
which I read to the Senate in the earlier part of this argument, in Which 
he presented his objections to the mingling of the powers of e 
tive and of the Senate. I again call especial attention to 
in which the Senator from Ohio, with a relentless 5 
gravest and most weighty reasons, crushed out this og, advancing the 
heresy and contributed the weight of his great name to securing a res- 
toration of the Constitution as understood by our fathers, and in which 
also he condemned and denounced in advance the present effort of the 
Committee on the Judiciary to reproduce by construction the statute 
of 1867, now long since repealed. FFC 
further fact that the mingling of powers to which the Senator from Ohio 
directed his objections consisted solely in the provisions in that act that 
the Senate should have the reasons for all removals and have the power 
3 them the very issue now between the Senate and the Presi- 

en 

Mr. President, in opposition to all these arguments against the power 
of the Senate, usurped by the act of 1867, to judge of the propriety of 
removals and to demand the reasons therefor, the most notable response 
was a confession of their potency, the proposition tosuspend the act for 
about a year, made by the Committee on the Judiciary, 3 
with great zeal and ability by the Senator from Vermont, in giving 
support which he then as now felt it his duty to give, toa “Nee ap or- 
derly, and constitutional exercise of the functions of government.“ 

Between these two itions, an unconditional repeal of the act of 
1867 and its ion for a limited time, the contest was carried on 
by the two Houses of till finally the act of 1869, the statute 
now in force, was passed and the act of 1867 repealed. In this way 
and by these arguments was this unconstitutional and icious act 
of 1867 hissed from the stage, on which it had played a fitful and stormy 
ee eee ee It had come in time of revolution, was 

of distrust and conflict between the President and of 
civic discord and disorder, without constitutional parentage, with no 
ancestor or precursor in our history—a political bastard, unparalleled 
in its life, and in its taking off— 
Unrespited, unpitied, and unreprieved, 


and, I may add, unmourned save by the Senator from Vermont, and 
Taos, save in this attempt of the J Committee to recall 

ts wicked, restless, and perturbed spirit from shadowy realms in 
which it has wandered and suffered for these seventeen years, to renew 
its mischievous activity as the soul of the act of 1869. 

Mr. President, its fate was a sad one. Its most ardent defenders 
and its most devout a wis one voice, voted to consign it 
to the tomb for a year, as a refuge from the execrations of the people 
whose Constitution it had vio and whose interests it had betrayed. 

Mr. President, now from these sad scenes, the condemnation, 
execution, and burial of the act of 1867, the deep damnation of its 
taking off in the house of its friends by the parricidal hands of its 
authors and creators, let us attend toa more cheerful, if not a more 
interesting, prospect, the genesis and birth of the act of 1869. It is 
said there is but a step from the cradle to the grave. In this case the 
distance was even less, for the grave of the one was the cradle of the 
other. ‘The pall-bearers of the headless of the act of 1867 were, 
in the very act of the last sad rites of sepulture, the pro- 
genitors of the act of 1869. 

It is even claimed, sir, that these sorrowing and disconsolate attend- 
ants on these funeral rites—still infatuated, still with more than an 
Eastern devotion worshiping the dead god of their idolatry—by some 
sort of sleight of hand or political necromancy at the last moment man- 
aged to cheat the people of the United States of the results of their 
act of repeal by substituting the dead corpse of the act of 1867 for the 
newborn child, the act of 1869. For, sir, it is now asserted that in 
fact and truth the act of 1869 is nothing but the act of 1867 in disguise, 
having in it all the evil and unconstitutional powers which caused the 
repeal of the former. This result, I understand, is to be brought about 
by the miraculous power of construction—the re-enactment of a repealed 
statute by acute, technical, and subtle construction, to use a phrase of 
8 Morton's, applied to this subject. 

I propose now, Mr. President, to inquire whether this remarkable 
result has been accomplished. Of course it will be understood that 
what follows refers to the meaning of the second section of the act 
which relates to suspensions in the recess of the Senate. The proposi- 
tion of the House of Representatives—passed with almost entire una- 
nimity—to repeal unconditionally and forever the unconstitutional act 
of 1867 was first met in the Senate with a bill to suspend it for a lim- 
ited period. The Senate, however, at last made another proposition in 
the shape of an amendment to the House bill, in which they, after sur- 
rendering the provision in the old act requiring the President to suspend 
only for cause, specified in the actrofficial misconduct, or crime, or cor- 
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poreal or mental inability, and requiring proof of these causes, and that 
the President should report to the Senate his reasons and the evidence 
on which he acted (the very thing now attempted to be done by the 
Judiciary Committee), and, after giving the President power to suspend 
at his discretion, they adroitly introduced at the close of the bill a pro- 
vision in the following words: 

And if the Senate during such [next] session shall refuse to advise and con- 
sent to an appointment in the place of such suspended officer and— 


Note what follows— 


shall also refuse by vote to consent to such suspension, then, and not otherwise, 
such officer, at the end of the session, shall be entitled to resume the possession 
of the office from which he was suspended, and afterwards to discharge its du- 
ties and receive its emoluments as though no such suspension had taken place. 
As one of the great objections to the act of 1867 was its unconstitu- 
tional subjection of the President to the usurped dominance of the Sen- 
ate, causing him, as an inferior and servant, to explain and give reasons 
for his exercise of a high duty imposed on him by the Constitution, it was 
supposed if the provisions requiring this were stricken out, thereby 
allowing him to act according to his discretion, the Senate might be 
allowed to retain their assumed power to restore the suspended officer 
to his place; so this compromise was offered. But the House of Repre- 
sentatives being determined to strip the Senate of this unconstitutional 
ive, and to restore to the President his powers as they had been 


recognized by all the departments of the Government for uar- 
ters of a century, rejected this proposition by a large majority. Messrs. 
ALLISON, CULLoM, ConGER, Dawes, HOAR, and AN, now Senators 


on this floor, all voted to reject. 
1 EDMUNDS. Will the Senator kindly, if I may interrupt 

Mr. GEORGE. Les, sir. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Tell us who the conferees were on the part of the 
two Houses, and then the discussions that took place on the report of 
the conference committees in the two Houses. 

BS ge GEORGE. I did not understand exactly what the Senator 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Will the Senator kindly tell us who the conferees 
on the part of the two Houses were when the bill went to the con- 
lerees 


Mr. GEORGE. I only remember the names of two of the House 


conferees—— 

Mr. EDMUNDS. And then the discussion that took place in the 
House of Representatives ? 

Mr. GEORGE. Iam going to refer to that, and also to the discus- 
sion in the Senate on the report of the conference committee, 


Mr. EDMUNDS. And what took place in the House of. ta- 
tives the next or the day following, after the of the commit- 
tee of conference in respect to the mi ion that the House was 


said to have voted under and what place in the Senate. He can 
then perhaps understand exactly what the amended act meant as it was 
understood by the Senate. 

e GEORGE. I can understand that. Ishall come to all that di- 
rectly. 

A conference between the two Houses was ordered, and the result was 
that all this objectionable matter was stricken out, and in lien thereof 
was inserted language which makes the last clause of the statute read 
as follows: 

And if the Senate during such [next] — shall refuse to advise and con- 
sent to an appointment in place of such suspended oflicer— 

What follows? That, as in the clause stricken out, this suspended 
officer shall be restored? Oh, no, nothing of that sort; but recognizing 
the law to be, as the Constitution required it to be, that there was a 
full constitutional vacancy in the office caused by the suspension, the 
clause proceeds— 
then and nototherwise the President shall nominate another person, as soon as 
practicable, to said session of the Senate for the said office. 

And here the statute ends; and thus it stands on the statute-book to- 
day, thisagreementin conference having having been accepted by both 
Houses of Congress. 

A reference to this statute will show that the President has power under 
it to suspend at his discretion.. It will also be noted that, in order to 
define and make clear the effect of suspension, the two Houses, rejecting 
the pretensions of the Senate, made it by the express words of the 
statute the legal duty of the President, on ion, to nominate a 
successor; and if he were not confirmed by the Senate, then the statute, 
leaving nothing to implication, nothing to construction, made it again 
the duty of the President to nominate another person to fill the place. 
Now, Mr. President, I leave it to the learned Senator from Vermont, 
and those who agree with him, to explain, if it can be explained, what 
power Congress has to require the President to nominate a person to fill 
an office already constitutionally and legally full. And if they in the 
endeavor to extricate themselves from this dilemma shall insist that 
though the office was then vacant it became full again on the adjourn- 
ae Senate, then I 5 them bates Souk How can ava- 
cant office acquire an incumbent by two— e statute ires two— 
unsuccessful attempts to fill it? = 1 


It is said, Mr. President, that nature abhors a vacuum that is, a 
vacancy—but I have never heard it claimed that this abhorrence had 
the effect to suspend the Constitution of the Untted States; so that this 
mere silent, yet it seems irresistible,’operation of nature’s law could 
discharge the constitutional function of the President of the United 
States, by whom alone vacancies in office can be filled. Possibly it is 
the abhorrence of the Judi Committee to any office whatever being 
vacant when there is a Republican politician who is ready and willing 
to fill it which works out this remarkable result. 

Now, Mr. President, it seems to be conceded on all hands that if the 
suspended officer is not restored on the adjournment of the Senate, there 
being a failure on our part to confirm a nomination of a successor, the 
Senate has no right to eall for documents and papers showing reasons, 
as nominated in the resolution reported by the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

The House of Representatives, when they came to consider and act on 
the of the conference committee before set out, took the view 
which I, following them as well as the clear meaning of the statute, have 
stated to the Senate. 

Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, a distinguished lawyer and chairman of the 
Judiciary ittee of the House and also one of the on the 
part of the House of the conference, coming fresh from its deliberations 
and its discussions, explained to the House that in the bill as agreed 
to the words mn’? and removal“ were synonymous—meant 
exactly the same thin g; that when an officer was suspended“ under 
it he was removed.“ He expressly stated in answer to a question by 
Mr. Hoar, now a distinguished member of this body, that under the 
bill there was no authority to get the suspended officer back into office 
except by the consent ot the President, and that if the Senate should 
adjourn without agreeing to the nomination of a successor the office 
was vacant. 

General Butler, known to all the world as a great lawyer, was also 
one of the managers of the conference. He explained the bill in the 


same wa , expressly stating that ‘‘suspension’’ under the bill was 
3 


Mr. Lod Ax, now an honored and distinguished Senator from Ilinois, 
took the same view, saying, however, that he would have preferred the 
simple repeal of the act of 1867 in a few words, but that the bill as re- 
ported by the committee of conference did exactly the same ihing in a 
great many words. He was satisfied with what was done, and his objec- . 
tion was only on the score of a want of brevity iu the repealing bill. He 
farther that the difference between the reportof the commit- 
tee (now theact of 1869 and being sections 1767 and 1768 of the Revised 
Statutes) and an unconditional repeal of the act of 1867 was only the 
difference between tweedledee and tweedledum. To this General But- 
ler assented, only facetiously reversing the order of the use of these two 


e 

. ALLISON, now an able and distinguished Senator, was so deter- 
mined to wipe every vestige of the unconstitutional act of 1867 from the 
statute-book, and te restore to the President his rightful power under 
the Constitution, and to strip from the Senate its arrogated and usurped 
claim to dominate and control the President in removals, was not sat- 
isfied. Like Mr. Madison, in the t debate in 1789 on this subject, 
as I have before quoted, he wan no ambiguity, nothing left to in- 
ference; so he stuck at the word suspend.“ Notwithstanding the 
bill as then before the House had given the power to the President to 
suspend at discretion, had stricken from the statute the provision re- 
quiring the President to communicate to the Senate the reasons and 
evidence on which he acted, had also expunged the provision restoring 
the officer in any event, and had, as I have shown, left the 
office vacant if no successor were appointed, like an able and conscien- 
tious legi „as he was and is, fearing trouble, he stuck, as I have 
said, at the use of the word nd ” in lieu of the word remove.“ 
He was suspicious. He feared that in the womb of this magical word 
was stored some legal or technical dynamite, which, though hidden, 
might at some future time explode and destroy the otherwise clear 
meaning of the bill. So he demanded an assurance against the possi- 
ble existence of such secret and hidden enemy to the Constitution. He 
demanded to be assured that it was a dead certainty that the office 
was entirely vacant at the end of the session if the Senate should refuse 
to advise and consent to the appointment ofa successor to the suspended 
officer. On receiving the assurance of General Butler that ‘‘ ion’? 
and ‘‘removal,’’ as used in the bill, were exactly the same thing, and not 
till then, he seemed to have got his consent to support the bill, and he 
* voted ſor it. 

Mr. HOAR concurring in the construction of the bill that the office 
becomes vacant on the adjournment of the Senate, if no successor should 
be confirmed, and would remain in abeyance, objected to it on that 
ground, for he argued that in effect it said to the President that he 
must put the suspended officer back—a man whom he had declared 
unfit and unworthy—or he must be compelled to carry on the Govern- 
ment without any incumbent in that office at all. On this ground he 
voted against the bill on its final passage. 

It is thus shown, Mr. President, that the House of Representatives 
with entire i construed the bill to mean if there was no con- 
stitutional appointment of a successor that the suspended officer was 
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not restored. On that construction, and because with that meaning it 


stripped the Senate of its usurped power to be consulted in removals, 
and if they refused consent that no removals could be made, the House 
of Representatives passed the bill. 

Mr. President, may I not ask, will these learned Senators—these 
patriotic Senators, whose positions I have stated, and their associates 
here who were with them in the House of Representatives in 1869, 
and acting with them and 3 with them in the construction of 
the Constitution and the act of 1869, do to-day— Grover Cleveland being 
President—as they did in 1869, Ulysses S. Grant being President? Will 
they stand by the Constitution and the act of 1869 as they expounded 
and construed them, Grover Cleveland having adopted and followed 
their construction? Or will they, under the lead of the Senator from 
Vermont, and with the pretense of giving ‘‘support to a calm and or- 
derly and constitutional exercise of the functions of government,” go 
back on their own honorable record, reverse their former action, repu- 
diate their sound teachings, and censure the President for doing exactly 
what they then thought he ought to do, and support the Senate in doing 
what they then thought they ought not to do and had no constitutional 
power to do? 

Mr. President, I turn now to consider the action of the Senateon this 
conference report. The Senate had tasted the sweets of ‘‘ that forbid- 
den fruit,” usurped and unconstitutional power. During the preced- 
ing two years, for the first time in the history of the country, this body 
in a time of dissension and irregular action of our constitutional forces 
had made good the claim asserted at long intervals of time by some of 
its ambitious members to participate in removals from office made by 
the President. Within these walls, with the scrutiny of the world 
shut out by closed doors and an oath of secrecy on the part of all wit- 
nesses, Senators, by what has been called Senatorial courtesy, had 
been enabled to protect their 3 ſriends and supporters from re- 
moval. They had succeeded in enforcing on an unpopular President 
their unrestrained will and pleasure. 

Of course, Mr. President, they were loath to surrender this power. 
During the progress of the apr of the bill they had resorted to every 
artifice to retain that which they had usurped. They had at first re- 
sorted to an attempt to suspend ” the act of 1867. Failing in that, 
they resorted again to this magical word, suspend“ as a substitute in 
the act for ‘‘removal’’ in the displacement of officers. With this word 
and acute and technical construction they sought to recover the lost 
field from which they had been driven by the House of Representa- 
tives, So, unmindful of the fact that the House of Representatives, 
who were impartial judges as between them and the President, had de- 
cided against them, and unmindful also of the warning given by the 
Senator from Ohio in language which I have before quoted, that they 
were judges in their own case and attempting to retain a power never 
before 1867 conceded, they set up in the debate on the of the bill 
a claim to the powers which had been stricken from it and now asserted 
by the Judiciary Committee. 

And thus, Mr. President, at the same hour of the same day, in this 
Capitol, dedicated to honor and truth and good faith, to high counsel 
and debate for the advancement and welfare of the American people 
and for the preservation of the palladium of their liberties, the Consti- 
tution of the United States, was exhibited this extraordinary and un- 
seemly and demoralizing spectacle: that each House, on a question of 
the gravest importance to the rights and liberties of the people, acting 
not in haste, but on the maturest deliberation and on full debate, pro- 
ceeded to give the force of law to an agreement which had been reached 
between the two Houses through their joint conference committee upon 
a construction and meaning of that ent directly contradictory to 
the construction and meaning placed on it by the other. This needs 
nocomment. It speaks for itself and tells of that disordered and dis- 
tempered condition of affairs in which the Constitution of the United 
States, as it had been explained and construed by the Father of his 
Country and the fathers of the Constitution itself and acquiesced in 
and acted on for seventy-eight years, was broken and trampled under 
foot to subserve interests. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Vermont near the close of his great 
argument, and looking over the dreary road he had traveled and con- 
sidering how impossible it was even with his unequaled abilities to 
make good the position of the committee of which he was the head, re- 
ferring to certain inconsistencies which he imagined had been detected 
in the Democrats, left the field of argument, invaded the realms of 
poesy, and in the agony of his distress cried out— 


O shame! where is thy blush? 


Mr. President, I do not mean, even by a poetic license, to impute to 
this body, or any member of it, a dishonorable action; but replying to 
the question of the Senator from Vermont in the same spirit in which 
he put it, and using a like license, I may well be justified in saying 
that if this monitor against wrongdoing, provided by a beneficent 
Creator, did not suffuse with its most crimson hue the faces of the 
actors in this scene it was a clear abdication of its appointed office. 

I might rest this part of the argument safely upon what has been 
said in relation to the processes by which the act of 1869 was made and 
the construction put on it by the only impartial and disinterested 


actors in its passage. But it may yet be said that as the suspension was 
only till the end of the next session of the Senate, it must be that 
when that period has elapsed, the suspension being terminated, the of- 
ficer suspended is restored, unless a successor shall have been appointed. 
In addition to the answer already made to this view, namely, the plain 
duty of the President twice imposed by the statute to fill the office, 
which could not constitutionally be done except the office were vacant— 
the striking out from the Senate’s proposition the provision which 
secured the restoration of the officer suspended—I will add some other 
considerations equally conclusive on this point. The statute provides 
on the suspension of the incumbent for the appointment of a successor. 
The term used is, that the person to succeed to the office shall be ‘‘ desig- 
nated.” But designate and appointare exactly synonymous in this con- 
nection, as any lexicon will show, and as recognized by the Supreme 
Courtin United States vs. Ferreira, 13 Howard. He who is appointed to 
office is designated, and he who is designated is appointed. That this 
is true is manifest from the provision that this designated person pos- 
sesses under the statute all the powers and rights of the office, enjoys all 
its emoluments, gives the bond required of an incumbent for that office, 
and takes the oath prescribed for an incumbent. This oath requires 
that he shall swear to perform the duties ‘‘of the office upon which he 
is [I am] about to enter.” Having thus entered in the office, bonded 
and sworn as an officer in that particular office, possessing solely all the 
powers and rights of that office, subject to impeachment, to criminal 
prosecution, trial, and punishment for malfeasance in that office, and 
to civil liability for his acts and omissions in that office, he is in every 
legal and constitutional sense an officer. That his term ires at the 
end of the session of the Senate makes no difference, for he, like all 
other officers, must go out at the end of the term. An executive ap- 
appointment made during the recess of the Senate goes out at the same 
time. That he is an officer is undisputed. This designated incumbent 
being undeniably in that office, the suspended officer must be out. It 
is certain he has been ejected; that he no longer, during the term of 
the designated incumbent at least, has power, right, or duty in that 
office. He is subject to no criminal or civil responsibility growing out 
of the conduct and management of the office during this period. He 
has no corporeal possession of the office and no right to it. 

Being thus ejected, he isremoved, by whatever name theejection ma 
be called. If he is out he can not get back except through the soe 
tutional door, an appointment by the President. If it be argued that 
he gets back, being once out, by force of the act of Congress, I answer 
that Congress has no power to appoint or put one in office. This power 
is vested by the Constitution in the President. 

Mr. MAXEY. I beg to say to the Senator from Mississippi that the 
point he is so happily making was presented by General LoGAN, then 
in the House, to the amendment proposed by the Senate. General 
LOGAN argued that the Senate provided that the President should have 
the right to suspend from office, but if the person nominated should 
not be confirmed by the Senate the suspended officer would be re- 
stored; and tliat this was practically putting the executive power in 
the Senate, and that the conference committee struck that out and re- 
lieved the bill of what he regarded an unconstitutional provision. 

Mr. GEORGE. This putting persons in office by act of Congress is 
decided to be impossible by the Supreme Court in United States vs. 
Ferreira (13 Howard, 51). There that court, through Chief-Jus- 
tice Taney, said on this subject: 

And if they [certain commissioners] are to be regarded as officers holding of- 
fice under the Government, the power of appointment isin the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and Congress could not by law 
designate the persons to fill those offices. 

If the suspended, ejected, or removed person, by whatever name he 
may be called, be still an officer, what manner of officer is he? He is 
not a de jure officer, for by law another is entitled to the office; nor is 
he a de facto officer, for the fact is he is out and can and does perform 
no official act. The substance of the office is in another. If it be said 
that he has a sort of shadowy and contingentinterest—a scintilla juris 
in the office, then I answer that officers under the Constitution of the 
United States are substances, not shadows; they are real, veritable 
essences. Con has no power under the Constitution to create an 
officer without powers and without duties. No officer can be created 
except to perform a duty or execute a power under a law passed in 
oe of the Constitution. Officers hold publictrusts, If the trust 

destroyed the officer is destroyed. 

There is a wide distinction between this case and the case of an offi- 
cer suspended for some fault, there being no incumbent appointed in 
his stead; but by law the duties of the office are devolved on the in- 
cumbent of another office as a part of the official duties of that other 
office. In that case the officer upon whom are devolved the duties of 
the office whose incumbent is suspended does not even in name become 
the incumbent of that office, but he di his duties solely as an 
incumbent of his own office, to which the duties of the first office are 
for the time being attached. 

Mr. President, there is no place in the Constitution for this new idea 
that officers may be tossed back and forth by the President and the Sen- 
ate like balls on a play-ground, for the power of the President to put out 
an officer to-day and for the Senate to put him back into office to-mor- 
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row. When the thread of official life is once completely broken it is 
broken forever, and when the legal continuity of an official incumbency 
is once destroyed it is destroyed forever. Congress can not itself, nor 
can it authorize another to chop up and parcel out the term of an office, 
giving this part to one, and that part to another, and then recalling him 
who was first displaced to enjoy the remainder. The Constitution deals 
with substantials, not with the mere names of things. By whatever 
name—ejectment, removal, or suspension—a complete vacancy is made, 
it can only be filled by appointment of the President; and so by what- 
ever name—designation or appointment—an office is filled, the incum- 
bent is legally and constitutionally an officer. 

Mr. ED DS. Mr. President 

Mr. GEORGE. Iam nearly through now. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. GEORGE. No, sir. Wait till I get through, and then you can 
ask as many as you please. I am tired now, but I prefer to conclude, 
There will be time enough for me to reply, after I conclude, to any 
questions the Senator may put. 

It fortifies the position that the office is vacant if no successor be 
appointed; that if this be not so the result is absurd, the suspension 
being in no useful or substantial sense different from removal. For it 
is on all sides that if the suspended officer has a contingent right 
at the end of the session to get back into office without a reappointment 
by the President, this right may be intercepted by a new order of sus- 
a Without further comment I submit that the statute can not 

construed in opposition to all the reasons for a contrary construction 
so as to produce this useless and absurd result. This operation of re- 
suspension being continued till the end of the term effects a complete 
removal. And is it not also the strangest and most useless of all pro- 
ee that the Senate should go deliberately to work to try the 
grounds on which a ion is made and to restore the suspended 
officer when it is admitted that the President, remaining of the opin- 
ion he entertained when the suspension was made, can and will legally 
prevent the restoration ? 

But, Mr. President, even if all this should be wrong—if it should be 
established that the President has no power to remove under the Con- 
stitution—if the act of 1869 is constitutional when construed as the 
other side construe it, that the suspended officer is restored by a failure 
of the Senate to advise and consent to the appointment of a successor, 
still, sir, it is clear that under the statute the Senate has no power in 
acting on the nomination of a successor to try and determine the pro- 

riety of the suspension or of the alleged proposed removal. The power 
ng, the Senate can not adopt the resolutions offered by the Judici- 
ary Committee. It is useful here to recall to the attention of the Sen- 
ate portions of the argument made by the Senator from Ohio from which 
I have already quoted. He said: 

When a man is removed from office and another name sent here, we pass 
simply upon his qualification and fitness for the office, 

He again said: 


The power of confirmation is a resultant power, depending upon the previous 
act of another officer of the Government, and all we can ve in our act of con- 
firmation is whether or not the person named isa man fit to discharge the duties 


of the office, 


This, Mr. President, is the constitutional view and needs no further 
support from argument. The act of 1867 was contrary to this view, 
and for that reason was repealed. But in the act of 1869 this view was 
expressly adopted. That act provides that the President shall nomi- 
nate a successor to the suspended person, and then proceeds: 


And if the Senate, during such session, shall refuse to advise and consent to 
an appointment in place of a suspended officer— 


then the President shall nominate another person as soon as practica- 
ble to the Senate. Now, sir, it is too clear for controversy, if, in act- 
ing on a confirmation of a successor, the Senate passes not only on the 
fitness of the person nominated, but also on the propriety of the sus- 
pension or removal, then when it acts the matters involved in the issue 
are res adjudicata, and ought not and can not be retried. So when the 
statute directs that a new nomination shall be made by the President, 
it necessarily enacts, as the Senator from Ohio announced, that no other 
issue was tried, no other question settled, than such as relates to the 
fitness of the person nominated. There is no escape from this conclu- 
sion. 

But, Mr. President, it is said that the President has made suspensions 
under the act of 1869, has acted under it, and can not, therefore, be 
permitted to allege its unconstitutionality, and the Senate may resort 
to the unconstitutional methods proposed in the resolutions of the Judi- 
ciary Committee to gain an end only justifiable by the provisions of an 
unconstitutional law. This proposition, so startling, so destructive ot 
a calm, orderly, and constitutional exercise of the functions of gov- 
ernment, which it has been ostentatiously announced is the object of 
these proceedings against the President, partakes more of badinage and 
jest than of serious argument. Yet the fact of the President’s making 
ts, Perey ys under the act of 1869 is again and again referred to as con- 
cluding him in the issue made with him by the Senate. 

Sir, if the act of 1869 is unconstitutional, it is null and void; not law. 
It possesses no vitality, no force, becausea higher force,a higher vitality 


the Constitution—displaces and annuls it. What kingly p tive, 
what jewel in the crown of an imperial autocrat, has the President 
by which he in any way and by any means, by deliberation or by ac- 
cident, can infuse life and force into any act of Congress, any act of 
his own, any act of any other officer or department, or any act of any 
private person, done and performed against the Constitution of the 
United States? If the President, if Congress, if any other officer, State 
or Federal, has entered into a line of action in violation of the Consti- 
tution, it is a plain duty to reverse this action. What has been done 
is of no validity, and what can be done in like violation of that instru- 
ment is equally without force. I might rest the answerhere. But it 
would be unjust to the President to leave the implication that he had 
in any sense violated the Constitution or needed the defense which I 
have made. 

In so far as the President has proceeded to do things prescribed by the 
act of 1869 he has done only that which he was authorized to do under 
the Constitution. If the suspension mentioned in that act be as I have 
shown it to be, a legal removal, then he has made removals in accord- 
ance with his constitutional power. If suspension under the act be a 
true suspension and not a removal, then he has performed only aconsti- 
tutional act, for the greater power of removal from the whole term of the 
officer includes the lesser power ofsuspension, which can be no more than 
a removal for a part of the term. The unconstitutionality of the act, if 
itbe unconstitutional, consists in that construction of it which gives the 
Senate the power torevise and control the action of the President. That 

of it the President resists, and has always resisted, in obedience to 

is solemn oath to “faithfully execute the office of President of the 

United States, and to the best of his [my] ability preserve, protect, and 
defend the Constitution of the United States.“ 

Mr. President, it is argued that the President ought to have no se- 
crets, no confidences; perhaps that he ought to hold his Cabinet meet- 
ings in public, in presence of the reporters of the press; that no citizen, 
no Senator, no Representative, no Federal officer can or ought to have 
any communication with the President which ought not to be immedi- 
1 made known to all the world. : 

ell, Mr. President, sup this is all so and much more of the 
samesortisso. Still the obl of the President to uncover, to make 
known his thoughts and actions and what he does in his great office and 
the reasons for what he does is to the American people and not to the 
American Senate, unless in cases in which the Senate may need infor- 
mation to enable it to perform rightly a constitutional duty. It has been 
shown that we have no duty to perform in relation to removals from 
office, and therefore we have no right to information to guide us in that 
matter. I will undertake to say that the demands of the American 
people in this respect will be fully met by the President. But, sir, what 
right have we to complain of secrecy on the part of the President in re- 
lation to appointments and removals? Until, sir, we have removed 
from our own proceedings the veil of secrecy which now conceals them, 
it ill becomes us to complain that other Departments of the Govern- 
ment do not choose to disclose to us reasons for their action. If the Presi- 
dent in obedience to an unconstitutional demand were to send us the 
evidence on which he acts he would not by that submission take the 
American people into his confidence; he would only consign the evidence 
to that storehouse of secrets—the American 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President 

Mr. BUTLER. If theSenator from Alabama will yield fora motion 
to go into executive session I will make that motion. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I hope that will not be done. Weought to finish 
this matter. 

ae MORGAN. Does the Senator desire to finish this matter to- 
night? 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes,-or I shall be perfectly willing to come to an 
understanding with gentlemen on the other side as to when to take the 
vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. It is aſter 5 o'clock. I do not suppose the Senator 
from Vermont expects a vote now. 


Mr. MORGAN. I should like to say to the Senator from Ver- 
mont 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield? 


575 BUTLER. I do not like to be discourteous, but I insist on my 
motion. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion not being debatable, the 
question is on the motion of the Senator from South Carolina that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business, 

Mr. EDMUNDS called for the yeas and nays; and they were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the rule. 

Mr. GRAY (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. CHACE]. If he were present, I should 
vote “yea,” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I asked the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] to pair with me to-day, and I see he is 
out of the Chamber. I withhold my vote. 

Mr. BERRY. My colleague [Mr. Jones, of Arkansas] is paired 
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with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARRISON]. If my colleague 
were ma peua, he would vote yea. 

e e E A ze en his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAwLEY]. Ifhe were present, I should 
vote yea. 

Mr. PLUMB (when his name was called). I am paired on this ques- 
tion with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST.] 

Mr. SABIN (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. KENNA]. 


The roll-call was concluded. 
Mr. CAMDEN. Iam with the Senator from Rhode Island 
. ALDRICH |, therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GEORGE (after having voted in the affirmative). I am paired 
with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. PIKE] on party questions. 
As this has taken a party turn, I ask the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr BLAIR] if he regards it as a party question? 

Mr. BLAIR. I think this is a party question; I am sure that most 
of the Senators do. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Iam paired with the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BLACKBURN]. 

Mr: BROWN (after having voted in the affirmative). I am paired 
with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH]. I do not regard this as 


a question, but as it seems to have partially, at least, assumed 
that p. I withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 20; as follows: 

YEAS—18. 
Butle t, Fair, Mitchell of Oreg., Stanford, 
Call, Gorman, . Walthall, 
Coke, Jackson, Pugh, 
NAYS—20. 
Allison, Edmunds, Mahone, Sawyer, 
Blair, Frye, Miller, x 
Salle, Ingalls, P Teller, 
Dawes, Riddieberger, Wilson of Iowa. 
ABSENT—33. 

Aldrich, Eustis, Jones of Nevada, Saulsbury, 
Beck, George, Kenna, sonnet 
Blackburn, Gibson, Logan, ance, 
Bowen, Gray, Manderson, Van Wyck, 
Cameron, Palmer, Wilson of Md, 
— | Saeed iaaa Ee, 
Dolph, Jones of Florida, Sabin, 

So the motion was not agreed to. 


Mr. BUTLER. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Will agp suse inate pe e WRENS 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to suggest to the gentlemen on the other 

side that we come to an understanding as to when we shall vote on 
these resolutions; and I propose that we terminate the general debate 
to-morrow at 5 o’clock in the afternoon, or the next day if gentlemen 
refer so to fix it, and give the Senator in charge of the resolutions an 
Toae to make a aai reniy, sink ihon TAES tha AOA, 

Mr. COCKRELL. How can the Senator make an agreement with 
the Senators on this side when I understand there are either four or 
five aes on the other side who want to speak? 

Mr. ED I am not proposing myself to make any agree- 
ment. Iam g to the whole Senate, and ask whether they are 
willing to come to an understanding, as we often do about things that 
drag out, to come to a vote at a certain time, giving time enough for 
everybody that wishes to speak to do so. Instead of to-morrow, there- 
fore, I am willing to say the next day, if there are so many who wish 
. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I only a few moments ago undertook to find out 
how many are going to speak, and I think there are seven or eight yet 
ee! , and I hardly think it would be justice to them at this time 

out } previous notice or consultation to fixan hour that might cramp 
Lea in tials tian whens ovary OAY olay haw bad Ginpls Wien: Iam 
rely nen Delage ye ong and therefore I can talk about it with per- 

fect freedom. I should be very glad to see it end at once, so far as I 
peaa and it would have ended without a 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I have no doubt the Senator would have been 
glad to have it ended without beginni 

Mr. COCKRELL. I do not see how we can come to an ent 
just now that would be justice to Senators, some of whom are absent. 
One or two Senators on this side who expect to speak are not here, and 
I do not know what length of time they will want to occupy. If we 
fix an hour and one or two occupy the whole time until that 
hour comes, no 77 80 would then be done to the others. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will make a proposition to the Senator from Ver- 
mont, that we adjourn now with the understanding that to-morrow at 
4 o'clock or 5 o’clock we come to some agreement as to when we shall 
vote. I think that would reach his object. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. My only object is to get on with the business of 
the Senate of which I think this is an important part, and other matters 
are also important, and the debate has gone on a good while. I desire 
to come to some understanding that is mutually a ble, to do all the 
work we can and reach a vote. That is all I wish to do. I do not wish 
to cramp anybody. 

Mr. MORGAN, I regret very much that I took the floor this even- 
ing, inasmuch as it seems to have provoked a desire on se pe of the 
Senator from Vermont to pay ery ordinary rule, w 
quite a surprise to me. The 
very frankly, in consideration of certain 
ing on me, yielded his place in the debate to me, with the understand- 
ing that he would go on to-morrow after the conclusion of my remarks, 
and therefore I undertook to take the floor this evening. Iam sorry 
my appearance on the floor in this debate has caused the honorable 
Senator from Vermont to feel that there was some reason for wishing 
to get rid of any further speech- ing in the matter. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator from Alabama gives me a great com- 
pliment and does me a greatinjustice at the same time. Ihave stated 
on two or three former occasions that I hoped the Senate on the next 
day would sit it out,” as on every topic unless we can come to an un- 
derstanding weare obliged to do, as everybody knows in this Chamber. 
It was not therefore the grace and pleasure of our listening to the Sen- 
tor from Alabama which would tempt me to stay here until midnight — 
some such time that led me to make the i It was only to 
on with this affair, like every other, in some fair way, so that all si : 
could have their say and reach an und and come to a vote. 

Mr. BUTLER. How does the I have made strike the 
Senator? That seems to be fair. I have no idea of making a speech 


myself. 

Mr. HOAR. WilltheSenatorrepeatit? It was not heard over here. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam, like the Senator from Missouri, quite willing 
to vote now, but I have supposed there are other gentlemen who would 
like to be heard. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from South Carolina repeat his sug- 
gestion? It was not heard over here. 

Mr. BUTLER. My was that we adjourn now, with the 
und ding that at 4 or 5 o’clock to-morrow we come to some agree- 
ment as to when a vote shall be reached. 

Mr. HARRIS. By that time we shall probably ascertain with cer- 
8 who desires je be heard on this question. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. hat does not amount to mach but under the cir- 
cumstances, as I do not wish to press —I only wish to have the 
„5 the wile stiles to ¢ raap as rama it wishes to bring this 
matter to a close; and it was that which led me to ask for a division 
on the question of not going on now, so as to bring it sharply to the 
attention of the Senate and have it finished—if the Senator from South 
Carolina suggests, as he does, that we can probably come to an agree- 
standin to-morrow, I shall not object to stopping now with that under- 
standing. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think we can do so by that time. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The understanding is that we shall then come to 
an 8 about it? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With the understanding that at 4 
o’clock to-morrow some arrangement shall be made, the Senator from 
Missouri moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

Mr. BUTLER. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That motion takes precedence. The 
Senator from South lina moves that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; . 34 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, March 23, 1886. 


The House Sen ati2o’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W.H. 
MILBURN, D. 
The Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the proceedings of yester- 


da; 

Vir. McKINLEY. Imove that the reading of so much of the Journal 
„F reference of bills and resolutions be 

wi 
There being no objection, it was 3 accordingly. 
The remainder of the Journal was read. 
CORRECTION. 

Mr. McRAE, I desire to make a correction. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire to correct the Journal? 

Mr. McRAE. I wish to ascertain whether the Journal corresponds 
with the RECORD in this particular. In the RECORD my name is 
among the names of those not voting upon the passage of the bill (H. 


R. 81) ponaga: a 1 to Margaret B. Harwood. Iwas present and 
voted against the 

The SPEAKER. F200 w 

, [After a pause.] Does the gentleman state that he was present and 
voted in the negative? 

Mr. McRAE. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The Journal will be corrected. 

Mr. RANDALL. According to my recollection the announcement 
of that vote yesterday showed but 1 majority. The announcement by 
the I think, was 96 to 95. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is advised that upon a revision of the 
roll-call by the Clerk it was ascertained that the vote in fact stood 96 
to 94. If there be no further correction the Journal will be approved. 

The Journal as amended was approved. 

TONNAGE DUES. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message from 
the President of the United States; which was read, and, with the ac- 
companying papers, referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed: 

To the House of Representatives: 

In answer to the resolution of the House of Representatives of the 15th of 
February last, calling upon the of State for copies of all the corre- 
— — relating to the claims of n governments to be pa og the re- 

ions and exemptions of tonnage-dues accorded to vessels en rts of 
rts —— in the 5 of June jane Be ise 


the Und Sates rom eertain por pa „ tometer with th 
0 GG FIAT CLEVELAND, 
Executive MANSION, 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 1880. 
JOHN P. VAFIADI. 
— The Speaker also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Secretary of State, with in- 
zlosures, relative to an appropriation to compensate John P. Vafiadi for 
clerical services at the agency and consulate-general of the United States 
at Cairo, Egypt; which was referred to the Committee on Claims, and 
ordered to be printed, 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 

The Speaker also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Supervising Architect rec- 
ommending she repe for certain buildings in excess of the limits 
of cost originally fixed; which was referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Building and Grounds, and ordered to be printed. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR MILITARY ACADEMY. 

The Speaker also laid before the House a letter from the of 
War, pee ngA] a letter from the Superintendent of the Military Acad- 
emy in regard to the omission from the House bill No, 5886 of certain 
items contained in the estimates; which was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

OFFICERS’ TRAVELING EXPENSES. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War, transmitting a communication from Major Larned relative 
to insufficiency of pre gece officers traveling under orders west 
of the ninety-fifth meri which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

SEA-WALL IN BOSTON HARBOR. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War, transmitting communication from the Chief of Engineers 
in to di by storm to sea-wallin Boston Harbor; which was 
referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

WAR DEPARTMENT BALANCES. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War, transmitting, in compliance with resolution of the House 
of tatives, reports and balances due to and from the United 
States from 1789 to June 30, 1885, as shown by the books of the War 
De t; which was referred to the Committee on Expenditures in 


he Department of Justice, and ordered to be printed. 
SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following Senate bills; 
which were severally read a first and second time, — 2 erred as indi- 


cated below, namely: 

The bill (S. 135) granting a pension to Mary A. Tibbets—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 197) to increase the pension of Florence Murray—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 226) granting a pension to Margaret D. Marchand—to 
the Committee on Tvalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 231) granting a pension to Jennette S. Kent—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 276) granting a pension to Philip C. Enders—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

The bill (S. 283) granting a pension to Isaac N. Minshall—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 284) granting a pension to Margaret B. Harwood—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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abe WIL. sa 2 rantings pension to James H. King—to the Com- 
mittee on 

The bill (S, 364) a granting a pension to Nancy Battorff—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 475) we a pension to Mrs. Bridget Rush—to the 
Committee oy Invalid Pensions. 

S. 570) for the relief of Jabez Burchard—to the Commit- 
tee on In Pensions. 

The bill 1 674) granting a pension to Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell—to 
the ittee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 683) granting a pension to Henry O. Hill—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 761) granting a pension to William Webster - to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 811) granting a pension to Mrs. Susan Gilman—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. - 

The bill (S. 813) granting a pension to Miss Rebecca Miller—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 814) granting a Z pano to Mrs. Adaline M. Putnam—to 

e Committee on Invalid 

The bill (S. 1 rep ee eee Sie NOR Nelson—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid 

The bill (S. 1363) granting a pension to William Blanchard—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The bill (S. 387) to define the laws and for the relief of the heirs or 
legal representatives of certain recruits for the Fourteenth Kansas Cay- 
alry Volunteers who were killed at Lawrence, Kans., August 21, 1863, 
by guerrillas—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The bill (S. 1377) to the right of way for railroad purposes 
through the lands of the United States powder depot near Dover, N. 
J., to othe Morris County Railroad Company—to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs, 

The bill (S. 1471) to remove the charge of desertion from the rolls 
and records in the office of the Adjutant-General of the Army against 
certain soldiers—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The bill (S. 236) to authorize the Bellin, Bay Railway and Navi- 
gation Company to build certain bridges in the Territory of Washing- 
ton—to the Committee on Commerce. 

The bill (S. 901) to grant the Astoria and Winnemucca Railroad Com- 
pany the right to construct bridges over navigable water courses—to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

The bill (S. 1404) to authorize the acquisition of certain parcels of real 
estate embraced in numbered 406, of the city of Washington, for 
the ee re of the Post-Office ent building and to 
accomm: ons for the city post-office—to the Committee on Publie 
Buildings and Grounds. 

_HOUSE BILL WITH SENATE AMENDMENTS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a bill (S. 1151) authorizing 
the President of the United States to appoint William P. Randall a 
lieutenant-commander on the retired-list of the Navy, returned from 
the Senate with amendments; which were referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
Maud unanimous consent leave of absence was granted in the following 


“To Mr. O’FEREALL, until Tuesday, 30th instant, on account of im- 
portant business. 

To Mr. NEGLEY, for four days. 

To Mr. COBB, for one week, on account of important business. 

To Mr. TOWNSHEND, for two weeks. 

To Mr. Mornow, indefinitely, on account of illness in his family. 


CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY BUILDING. 
Mr. SINGLETON. Lask unanimous consent of the House for the 
of the following resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Tuesday, the 6th < chen of April, 2 5 oe — consideration 


Resolved, That 
.... to contin: raged 3 a. — 
ne from y uni 
of, peal e interfere with appropriation bills or previous orders of the House. 
Mr. EDEN and Mr. HOLMAN objected. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. THOMAS, of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent to introduce a bill for reference, as I was not in my seat when 
my State was called on yesterday. 


Mr. BEACH. LI object. 

REPORT ON ORDNANCE AND WAR SHIPS. 

Mr. BARKSDALE, Mr. S. „Lask unanimous consent to dis- 
charge the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
from the further consideration of the Senate concurrent ee DR 
viding for the printing of additional copies of the report of the 
Committee on Ordnance and War Ships, and puț the same upon its pas- 


sage. 
The SPEAKER. The Senate resolution will be read, after which the 
Chair will ask for objection. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That 11,100 addi- 


tional copies of the report of the Select Committee on Ordnance and War Ships 
be printed; 100 copies for the use of the committee to be distributed to those 
who contributed tothe appendix to said report, 1,000 each to the Warand Navy 

ents, 3,000 for the use of the Senate, and 6,000 for the use of the House 
of Representatives. 

There being no objection, the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union was discharged from the further consideration of the 
resolution; and the same was considered and j 

Mr. BARKSDALE moved to reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
Iution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


CONSIDERATION OF BILLS FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Mr. DIBBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to present 

for immediate consideration the resolution which I send to the desk. 
The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read subject to objection. 
The Clerk proceeded to read as follows: 

Resolved, That Saturday, April 17,1886, after the morning hour for the consid- 
eration of bills reported from be fixed for the consideration of such 
bills reported from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds as involve 
no expenditure from the Treasury or an expenditure not exceeding $25,000 in 
any one bill, not to interfere with prior special orders or general revenue or 
appropriation bills; and if disp! 


Mr. RANDALL (interrupting the reading). 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Speaker, I desire toask unanimous consent for 
the reading of the memorial and joint resolution which I send to the 
desk, after which I shall ask unanimous consent to print the same in the 
RECORD. 


I object. 


The SPEAKER. It can only be read, of course, by unanimous con- 
sent, The Chair will submit the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa—— 

Mr, BEACH. I object. 

Mr. RANDALL. I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees for re- 

rts, 
ae NATIONAL LIVE-STOCK HIGHWAY., 

Mr. REAGAN, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 721) to establish a national 
live-stock highway and to promote commerce in live-stock between the 
States; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 


be printed, 
LIGHT, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Commerce, reported, as a sub- 
stitute for H. R. 3486, a bill (H. R. 7205) for the establishment of a 
light at New Bedford, Mass.; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

House bill No. 3486 was ordered to be laid on the table. 

BUREAU OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Commerce, also reported back 
with amendments the bill (H. R. 4959) to prevent the introduction of 
contagious and infectious diseases into the United States and to estab- 
lish a bureau of public health; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

HELL GATE CHANNEL ELECTRIC LIGHT, NEW YORK. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of New York, from the Committee on Commerce, 
reported, as a substitute for H. R. 3558, a bill (H. R. 7206) authoriz- 
ing the purchase of the site of the Hell Gate channel electric light, 
New York; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with 
the accompanying ordered to be printed. 

House bill No. 3558 was ordered to be laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS SAINT CROIX RIVER. 

Mr. CRISP, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 2993) to authorize the Chicago, Freeport 
and Saint Paul Railroad Company to construct a bridge across the Saint 
Croix River or Lake at any accessible point between Prescott, Wis., and 
Taylor’s Falls, Minn. ; which was referred to the House Calendar, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


On motion of Mr. BYNUM the Committee on Commerce was dis- 

from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 1595) to author- 

ize the registration of certain steamships as vessels of the United States; 

and the same was referred to the Select Committee on American Ship- 
building and Ship-owning Interests. 

SOUTH PASS OF MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 
Mr. BLANCHARD, from the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, re- 
ported a bill (H. R. 7207) making appropriation to supply deficiency 


in the amount required for expenditure to June 30, 1886, for examina- 
tion and surveys required by acts of March 3, 1875, and June 19, 1878, 
to ascertain the depth of water and width of channel at South Pass of 
Mississippi River; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 


Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on Agriculture, reported, as a sub- 
stitute for the bill H. R. 3350, a bill (H. R. 7208) to amend an act for 
the establishment of a bureau of animal industry, and for other pur- 
poses, approved May 29, 1884; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

House bill No. 3350 was laid on the table. 

ALBERT D. STOUFFER. 


Mr. BRAGG, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 5430) to relieve 
Albert D. Stouffer from the charge of desertion; which was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


HARRISON DEWEY. 


Mr. BRAGG, from the Committee on Military Affairs, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 3110) directing 
the of War to amend the record of Harrison Dewey; which 
was refi to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private 
Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Mr. BRAGG, from the Committee on Military Affairs, also reported 
back with adverse recommendations bills of the following titles; 
which were laid on the table, and, with the accompanying reports, 
ordered to be printed: 5 

A bill f. R. 4071 ſor the relief of John Uperaſt; 

A bill (H. R. 4671) for the relief of John J. Nawry; 

A bill (H. R. 5669) for the relief of Lott S. Bayless; 

A bill (. R. 5065) to remove the charge of desertion from the mil- 
itary record of Frank Ludwig; 

A bill (H. R. 4776) profiding for the examination of Richard I. Kim- 
ball, a corporal of Battery K, 8 United States Artillery, for pro- 
motion to the rank of second lieutenant; 

A bill (H. R. 4635) to place the name of J. Washington Brank on the 
muster-roll of Company B, Second North Carolina Mounted Infantry; 

A bill (H. R. 4599) for therelief of the Seventh Regiment, New York 
Cavalry Volunteers; 

A bill (H. R. 5445) granting an honorable discharge to Joseph Sharp; 

A bill 55 R. 629) for the relief of John Kennedy; 

A bill (H. R. 3107) to late the promotion of graduates of the 
United States Military Academy; 

A bill (H. R. 4502) to ds e the promotion of graduates of the 
United States Military Academy; and 

A bill (H. R. 5955) for the relief of Isaac Williams. 


ROAD TO RICHMOND NATIONAL CEMETERY. 


Mr. ANDERSON, of Ohio, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
reported, as a substitute for the bill H. R. 2518, a bill (H. R. 7209) to 
authorize the construction of a graveled road to the Richmond National 
Cemetery near Richmond, Va.; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

House bill No. 2518 was laid on the table. 

BOXES DEPOSITED IN TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. CUTCHEON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported 
back with amendments the bill (H. R. 2208) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to deliver to the rightful owners the contents of certain 
boxes deposited in the Treasury Department by the Secretary of War; 
which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the amendments 
and the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 

Mr. CUTCHEON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, also re- 
ported back with adverse recommendations bills of the following titles; 
which were laid on the table, and the accompanying reports ordered to 
be printed: 

A bill (H. R. 2967) for the relief of William E. Christian; and 

A bill (H. R. 2795) for the relief of William Wall. 

SAN ANTONIO MILITARY RESERVATION. 


Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6313) to release 
unto the city of San Antonio, Tex., for its use as a public thoroughfare, 
certain portions of the military reservation near said city; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, also re- 
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ported back with adverse recommendations bills of the following titles; 
2 laid on the table, and the accompanying reports ordered to 
A bill eS R. ta for the relief of David M. Logan; and 
A bill (H. R. 126) to place James H. Cowan on the rolls of the Ar- 
kansas Volunteers. 
ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Mr. VIELE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, rted back 
adversely bills and a petition of the following titles; which were sev- 
sa laid on the table, and the accompanying reports ordered to be 
printed: 

A bill (H. R. 3507) to correct the volunteer record of Capt. Thomas 
B. Hunt, United States Army; 

A bill (H. R. 1355) for the relief of Peter Kumpf; and 

Petition of Rudolph Kost, late second lieutenant Company H, Sixth 
Regiment Connecticut Volunteers. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY OF LETTERS. 


Mr. DOCKERY, from the Committee on the Post-Officeand Post-Roads, 
reported back with an amendment the bill (H. R. 4865) to extend the 
system for the immediate delivery of letters and amendatory of sections 
3, 4, and 5 of the act approved March 3, 1885, entitled An act mak- 
ing appropriations for the service of the Post-Office Department for the 
fiscal year aag June 30, 1886, and for other purposes;’’ which was 
referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed, 

PRE-EMPTION LAWS. 


Mr. McRAE, from the Committee on the Public Lands, reported a bill 
(H. R. 7210) to repeal all laws providing for the pre-emption of public 
lands, and for other purposes; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the House Calendar, and ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT MONROE, LA. 


Mr. DIBBLE, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
reported back with amendments the bill (S. 175) fora public building at 
Monroe, La.; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT AUGUSTA, GA. 


Mr. DIBBLE, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
also reported back with an amendment the bill (S. 712) for the erection 
of a public building at Augusta, Ga.; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

PURCHASE OF LAND IN PROVIDENCE, R, I. 


Mr. WILKINS, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
re back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 3124) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury tô purchase land adjacent to 
the custom-house in the city of Provid R. I.; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. WORTHINGTON, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported back with an amendment the bill (H. R. 4541) to 
amend an act to provide for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
public building thereon at Detroit, Mich., approved March 2, 1885; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Mr. WADE, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 305) for the 
erection of a public building at Huntsville, Ala.; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


SCHOOL-FARM LANDS, BEAUFORT, S. C. 


Mr. O’DONNELL, from the Committee on Education, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 2252) to provide for 
the redemption and sale of the school-farm lands now held in Beaufort 
County, South Carolina, by the United States; which was referred to 
the 1— Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

ARMS AND EQUIPMENT FOR MILITIA. 

Mr. FORNEY, from the Committee on the Militia, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 222) to amend section 
1661 of the Revised Statutes, making an annual appropriation to provide 
arms and equipments for the militia; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 


INSTRUCTION OF STATE MILITIA. 


Mr. FORNEY, from the Committee on the Militia, reported back fa- 
vorably the bill (H. R. 1717) for the special and uniform instruction of 
State militia; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 


on the state of the Union, and the accompanying report ordered to be 
printed. 


JOHN H. WALTERS. 


Mr. CONGER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with amendment the bill (H. R. 3860) granting a pension to John 
H. Walters, and for otherpurposes; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying re- 
port ordered to be printed. 


WILLIAM GORDON. 


Mr. CONGER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 6638) granting a ion to William 
Gordon; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

EDWARD M. HARRINGTON. 

Mr. CONGER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 6648) for the relief of Edward M. Har- 
rington; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


CHARLOTTE ALGIER. 


Mr. SWOPE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 4229) granting a pension to Charlotte er, 
widow of Samuel Algier; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report 
ordered to be printed. 

; JULIA CONNELLY. 

Mr. SWOPE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 6257) for the relief of Julia Connelly; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


JOSIAH FOCHT. 


Mr. SWOPE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 5408) 3 to Josiah Focht; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private 
Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


MARGARET KLINEDINST. 


Mr. SWOPE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
adversely the bill (H. R. 5436) Rang a pension to Margaret Kline- 
dinst; which was laid on the table, and the accompanying report or- 
dered to be printed. 

CHARLES F. WARD. 


Mr. HAYNES, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with amendment the bill (H. R. 5643) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Charles F. Ward; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report 
ordered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Mr. HAYNES, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back adversely bills of the following titles; which were severally laid 
on the table, and the accompanying reports ordered to be printed: 

A bill (H. R. 4010) to grant a pension to John I. Sawyer; 

A bill (H. R. 3459) for the relief of Wilson Scott; 

A bill (H. R. 217 to increase the pension of Sarah M. Dunn; and 

A bill (H. k. 3717) granting a pension to Eli B. Parker. 

JOSEPH M’MILLAN. 


Mr. MATSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 3303) to restore to the on- roll the 
name of Joseph McMillan; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report or- 
dered to be printed. 

BRIDGET M. CULLEN. 

Mr. PINDAR, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with amendment the bill (H. R. 6183) for the relief of Bridget M. 
Cullen; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

JOHN D. KREHBIEL. 

Mr. PINDAR, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 6519) granting a pension to John D. 
Krehbiel; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the ae Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be 
printed. 


rted 


JANE E. SLAMM. 

Mr. PINDAR, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back adversely the bill (H. R. 4621) granting a pension to Jane E. 
Slamm; which was laid on the table, and the accompanying report or- 
dered to be printed. 

ELIZABETH M’KAY. 

Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported back 
with amendment the bill (H. R. 4782) ting a pension to Elizabeth 
McKay; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the 2 Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be 
Prin 
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SAMUEL J. BROWN. , 


Mr. WOLFORD, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back fa- 
vorably the bill (H. R. 1273) for the relief of Samuel J. Brown; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


THOMAS ALLCOCK. 


Mr. WOLFORD, from the Committee on Pensions, also reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 1576) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Allcock; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered 
to be printed. 

PERNEITA HENDLEY. 

Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR, from the Committee on Pensions, reported 
back with amendment the bill (H. R. 1348) for the relief of Pernetta 
Hendley; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 


printed. 
FERDINAND PLOCHER. 


Mr. SPRINGER, from the Committee on Claims, reported back favor- 
ably the bill (H. R. 6692) for the relief of Ferdinand Plocher; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calen- 
dar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


ALAMO CEMENT COMPANY, TEXAS. 


Mr. LANHAM, from the Committee on Claims, reported back favor- 
ably the bill (H. R. 6605) for the relief of the Alamo Cement Company, of 
Texas; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

STEAMER I. N. BUNTON. 

Mr. LANHAM, from the Committee on Claims, also reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 7211) referring the claim of the owners of the 
steamer I. N. Bunton to the Court of Claims; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

VICKSBURG AND MERIDIAN RAILROAD COMPANY. 

Mr. LANHAM, from the Committee on Claims, also reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 4981) to provide for the settlement of an ac- 
count with the Vicksburg and Meridian Rai Company for inter- 
nal-revenue taxes, and to refund theamount of said taxes erroneously 
assessed and collected; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

A. F. AND N. ©. SAINT JOHN. 


Mr. TRIGG, from the Committee on Claims, back with 
amendment the bill (H. R. 5131) for the relief of A. F. and N.C. Saint 
John; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
ict aoe Paena | ea races the accompanying report, ordered to be 
prin 

HEIRS OF SOLOMON SPITZER. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, from the Committee on Claims, reported back 
with an amendment the bill (H. R. 1626) for the reliefofthe heirs of the 
late Solomon Spitzer; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

TERRENCE DELOZIER. 


Mr. FLEEGER, from the Committee on re back with 
an amendment the bill (H. R. 2087) for the relief of Terrence Delozier; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private 
Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

HEIRS OF GENERAL A. S. TUTT, DECEASED. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri, from the Committee on Claims, reported 
back with an amendment the bill (H. R. 1371) for the relief of the heirs 
of General A. S. Tutt, deceased; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

REFUND OF DUTIES TO NEW YORK STATE. 

Mr. GEDDES, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 5011) to refund duties paid by the State of New 
York on arms imported in 1883; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

CALIFORNIA WAR CLAIM. 

Mr. LYMAN, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back with 
an amendment the bill (H. R. 5566) for the relief of the State of Cali- 
fornia; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

” ADVERSE REPORT. 
Mr. KLEINER, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back 


adversely the bill (H. R. 36) for the relief of Mrs. M. J. 


J. A. 
Henry, and others; which was laid on the table, and the accompanying 
report ordered to be printed. 


J. 8. HENRY AND OTHERS. 


Mr. KLEINER, from the Committee on War Claims, also reported 
back favorably the bill (S. 289) for the relief of J. S. Henry and others; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private 
Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


ADVERSE REPORT. 


Mr. KLEINER, from the Committee on War Claims, also reported 
back adversely the bill (H. R. 3061) for the relief of Samuel M. Nal- 
ley; which was laid on the table, and the accompanying report ordered 
to be printed. 

AWARDS UNDER TREATIES. 

Mr. FARQUHAR, from the Committee on Printing, back 
favorably Senate concurrent resolution for the printing of 5,000 addi- 
tional copies of the statement relative to the awards under treaties 
with France and Spain; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 


CLASSIFICATION, ETC., OF UNITED STATES OFFICIALS. 


Mr. COX, from the Select Committee on Reform in the Civil Service, 
reported back favorably a bill (H. R. 6855) to secure an equitable 
classification and com ion of certain officers of the United States; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


EVIDENCE OF DISPUTED HANDWRITING. 


Mr. RANNEY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported, as a 
substitute for H. R. 1932, a bill (H. R. 7212) providing for evidence in 
cases involving disputed handwriting; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

House bill No. 1932 was ordered to be laid on the table. 


REMOVAL OF CAUSES FROM STATE COURTS. 


Mr. SENEY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported back 
with favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 1751) to amend sections 
2 and 3 of an act entitled ‘‘Anact todetermine the jurisdiction 
courts of the United States, and to te the removal of causes from 
State courts, and for other * which was referred to the House 
Calendar, and, with the accompan: report, ordered to be printed. 


MOTION TO RECONSIDER. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to enter a privileged motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I wish to enter a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the House rejected the bill (S. 812) granting a pension to Mrs. 
E. A. Benham. I will state that I propose to call this up on Friday 
next. I desire to examine the case myself, as I voted without having 
an opportunity of making any examination of the papers upon which 
Dio alai to failed, 408 00h cok Abe to Betanio yo) whatec 1 abel) 
vote for or against the bill. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. Speaker, I wish to submit a report from the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs for immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it can not be made now. The 
rule provides that immediately after the call of committees for reports 
the Chair shall again call the committees for one hour for the consid- 
eration of such measures as may be presented by them. 

Mr. GOFF. When would it be in order to ask unanimous consent 
for the consideration of this report? 

The SPEAKER. In the morning before the House begins the exe- 
cution of the order under its rules. The report may be made now if 
the gentleman desires it. The Chair will receive the report, but it can 
a eee 

A 5 wi w the repo e 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule for the consideration of bills the 
hour begins at fifteen minutes after 1 o’clock, and the call rests with the 
Committee on War Claims. : 

FOURTH OF JULY CLAIMS. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
War Claims I call up for present consideration the bill (H. R. 4731) for 
the allowance of certain claims reported by the accounting officers of 
the United States Treasury Department. 

I move that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union forthe consideration of the bill to which 
I have referred. x 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state ofthe Union, Mr. SPRINGER in the chair. 

The N. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the consideration of a bill which the Clerk will read. 
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and accepted 
amined and cones by the 
the act of July 4, 1864, since 3 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Ii that it will be hardly necessary to 


read the l list of numbering ten hundred and twenty-two, 
covered by bill. I therefore ask unanimous consent that it be dis- 
pensed with. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection that order will be made. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. this bill now under considera- 
tion is one to make appropriations to pay the list of claimssubmitted to 
the House by the Secretary of the Treasury in his letter of date Janu- 
ary 16, 1886. These claims are ten hundred and twenty-two in num- 
ber, and all of them are claims arising under what is familiarly known | ants 
as the 4th of July act of 1864. They have each been carefully investi- 


amount provided for in this bill is 200.64. It is ap- 
Parent therefore that the vast majority of these are for small 
amounts, and the claimants in the main are poor people. It will be 


seen by calculations that the average sum due to each of the ten 
hun and twenty-two claimants is only $233.07. Under the law of 
July 4, 1864, the Government determined to pay for certain quartermas- 
ter and commissary stores taken and used by the armies of the United 
States. 

The express conditions of said act were, first, the stores or supplies | the 
must be taken in States not in rebellion; second, that the Gaim was 
just; that the claimant was loyal; and fourth, that the stores 
were y received or taken for the use of, and were used by, 
Army. The claims therefore come only from loyal States, and the 
money goes only to loyal men in these States. The 
General or the Commissary. 
master or co 
examined and in 
conditions 


3 


Auditor they are found . 
ond Comptroller for further examination. 

flor teen various investigations and examinations of the claims, 
and thes justice and validity established, the Secretary ofthe Treasury 
reports them to the House for the consideration o 


S tandor comtdenetion have ait ae 
deal I have mentioned, and have been allowed by the proper 
officers. Every condition precedent to their allowance has been found 
in their favor after the most by the tribunal 
constituted by law to investigate them. ae every case was 
taken by special agents of the sent out for 
f!!! ak Wolo te te TOA ities where the 


claims arose. For more Aara VUY Poon pila pny 
out of their money, and no interest is in auy case. By a ref 
e S0 eee othr ee eee S e ee ee 
the money now goes to administrators and Mr. Chair- 
man, this bill is really and in fact one for the benefit of the widows 
and orphans of the land. 


itors as the poor claimants in this bill have been treated and as scores 
claimants 


and hundreds of similar are now being treated, such indi- 
vidual would not only be properly characterized as mean, but as dishon- 
est also. If States were to deal with their creditors in the same way 
they would at once have the charge made against them that they were 
guilty of repudiation. 

If the Government, sir, displayed one-half the alacrity to do justice 
in its dealings with these poor people for whom I speak to day and 
whose property it took and consumed a quarter of a century ago that it 
manifests in dealing with its rich bonded creditors in unjustly con- 
8 their demands into gold obligations and in extorting gold or its 
equivalent from a tax-ridden people to increase the fortunes of that 
class of creditors, there would be no just cause forthe criticism made 
by the late Senatorfrom Massachusetts. 

Mr. Chairman, the prompt and immediate consideration and 
passage of this bill, that the justice it affords them, so long de- 
ferred, may at last be ont without further delay to the claim- 

ants mentioned therein. 


Mr. KLEINER. Mr. Speaker, some of the claims covered by this 
bill were presented by citizens of Indiana, and grew out of what is known 
as the Morgan raid“ during the month of July, 1863. 

It is further known that the confederate General Morgan invaded In- 
diana during the month of July, with about four thousand men, mostly 
mounted, and by id marches crossed some of the southeastern 


South, egg «ag chased a defenseless condition. 

aby th this invasion, Generals Hobson, Wolford, and others were 
8 e Federal commander of the Departmentof the Ohio to cross 

tacky to Indiana in pursuit. That to enable 

3 to overtake the rebels only mounted men were available, 

and to mount their troops for this 


the take evidence upon 
the ground and report to the of the State the time, place, and 
kind of property taken as as the actual cash value thereof due to 
each person. 


The gross amount found due by the commission and reported in this 
bill now under consideration is $2,834.05, and the amount due each in- 
dividual claimant ranges from $40 to $353.05, the latter sum being for 
All of the p „as stated heretofore, was taken by 


Mr. WARNER, You oughtto t the claims to these gentlemen 
here for settlement. [Laughter. 

Mr. WOLFORD. I have not got the money. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. And I do not want to pay them. [Re- 


Mr. l General WOLFORD here says he has not got the 
money to pay, and my friend Mr. STONE, whom I had the pleasure of 
to the Ohio Ohio penitentiary about that time, says he does not 
ar Say them. [Great laughter. ] 

It may be proper for me to say here that Brother SToNE was at that 
time a soldier under that 


Your committee find upon examination of these claims that in about | mili 


95 per cent. of them the amount claimed, and L DET AOE SO y 
proven, iscutdown 60 to 80 percent. We learn from the 
that at least 60 per cent. of the claims filed are rejected in toto. 


AE EE ER e eee The State of Kentucky comes next 
with two h 

The State of Missouri next, with forty- 
464.03. 3 


laid waste, her live stock con- 
sumed; in short, her almost — resources consumed to feed 
and supply the armed men of the Government. It is but fair, even at 
this late date, to makesome kind of remuneration to these people. 
The late Senator from Massachusetts, Hon. Charles Sumner, speak- 
ing of the dealings of this Government with her creditors, and these 
claimants are simple creditors, on one occasion said, ‘‘ We have the 
meanest and most dishonest Government in the world.” I shall 
sir, agree Mr. Sumner was right; on the other hand, I think we have 
the best Government the world ever saw. But I do say here and now 
that if an individual, having the power to do so, were to treat his cred- 


ted in 
„ should be paid. 

VVT 

by those originally injured. 

The horses taken were in no case returned, nor has payment ever 

e eee State of eee The neces- 
and place left no way open to save property of 

1 orf now after nearly twenty-three years the least that the 
Government can do is to the losses so long since incurred. 
being citizens of Indiana, is of course be- 
FFF 
diana. Will my colleague allow a question? 

Mr. KLEINER. ” Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Did I understand you to say that these 
claimsin Indians were for horses taken by Morgan when he went through 
there on his raid? 

Mr. KLEINER. I said they were taken by the commands of Gen- 
erals Hobson and Wolford when they were following Morgan on his 
raid through Indiana; that they were taken as a military necessity. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. On this side of the House we under- 
stood the gentleman to say that they were taken by Morgan. I think 
we could not afford to pay for all the horses Morgan took. 

Mr. KLEINER. The gentleman misunderstood me, since the claims 
presented here were for property taken by order of the Federal forces 
as a military necessity. Morgan doubtless took many, but no claims 
are made here for any he took, so far as I know. General WOLFORD, 
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who is here, and led the advance, doubtless will verify the taking by 
his authority many of the horses reported in this bill, as his testimony 
and the testimony of others shows. 

Mr. Chairman and gentleman, this bill is fairly and justly presented, 
and I hope it will be ordered engrossed and passed at once. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I desire to offer some formal amendments. 
Many of them are merely clerical. 

The rare amendments were read, and agreed to. 
Mr. TA BEE. I submit the following amendment, which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by adding after line 1947 the words: 

“To David Collingsworth, of Magoffin County, $115.” 

Mr. TAULBEE. With reference to this amendment I desire to 
make a brief statement. This is a claim fora horse. The claim was 
filed with the Quartermaster-General, was examined by a special agent, 
and was adjudicated by the Quartermaster-General and by him allowed 
and certified to the proper seoan tng officer in the Auditor’s office, 
and by him approved and poema and certified to the Second Comp- 
troller of the 8 by him approved, and sent back to the audit - 
ing office to be included in the 4th of July bill. I have letters from 
the Quartermaster-General, from the Auditor's office in the Treasury, 
and from the Second Comptroller setting forth these facts, which letters 
are now on file with the Committee on Sates, to be considered in con- 
nection with a bill introduced by myself in the present session of Con- 
gress, that places this claim precisely on the same footing, as I under- 
stand it, with all the other claimsin the bill. I simply ask that it be 
included in this bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I think the amendment is obnoxious to the 
point of order, and I make the point of orderagainstit. There isa bill, 
as the gentleman has stated, y pending in the House exactly the 
same in substance. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I do not think I made any such statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky to say there was a bill pending before the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I stated that those letters were filed with the Com- 
mittee on Claims, not the Committee on War Claims, to be considered 
in connection with a bill I had introduced. The bill, however, does 
embrace the substance of this amendment. I had it referred to the 
Committee on Claims after conferring with some members on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and with the hope that it might be sooner 
reached in that committee than any other committee. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I ask the gentleman from Kentucky if this is not 
a claim which would in the regular course of events be reported with 
the next bill provi for these claims? 

Mr. TAULBEE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Then I suggest to the gentleman to let it go until 
that time. I suppose there are dozens of members of Congress who 
represent constituencies from which come the claims embraced in this 
bill who are in the same position as the gentleman from Kentucky. I 
have no doubt the gentleman’s claim is correct, but I do doubt the ex- 
poy of his constituents and others anticipating things in this irreg- 
ular way. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I desire to state 
int of order must be first disposed of. 
e gentleman from Kentucky to say there 
is a bill pending substantially the same as this amendment. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I confess under the rules of the House the amend- 
ment is subject to the point of order; but I hope gentlemen will not 
insist on it when they understand that this claim is one in favor of a 
man who has waited, like all these other claimants, for a number of 
years, and who is now very sick, old, and in needy circumstances, and 
concerning whom such satisfactory presentations of facts have been had 
by the various Departments as to induce them to put this claim through 
by what is known as a ial order for relief of needy claimants. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Will the gentleman allow me 

Mr. TAULBEE. bab Vay 

is discussion is out of order. The point of 


mittee of the House, that question of order must first be disposed of. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I wish to say as to the point of order that 
would not insist on it so as to defeat the application of my friend from 
Kentucky but for the fact that the committee have pending before them 
applications to amend this bill to the amount of nearly $70,000; and 

we open the door and admit one amendment there is no stopping it, 
and the result will be this bill will become the general appropriation 
bill of this House. We can not afford that, and Linsist on the point of 
order. 

Mr. TAULBEE. Can I make this statement—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can only speak by unanimous 
consent except to the point of order. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I will not ask nnanimous consent. I wish to add 
a few words in answer to what has just been said by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. McMILLIn]. We understand, Mr. Chairman, that 
these claims are all meritorious. I am in favor of this bill, and I do 
not introduce this amendment to delay or endanger the passage of 


the bill. These claimants are entitled to speedy relief. But I cannot 
see the propriety of keeping out other claims equally meritorious though 
it might necessitate the offering of quite a number of amendments to 
this bill and involve a considerable amount of additional expenditure. 

If these claims are all upon the same basis, I see no reason why the 
bill would not be, under any rule of right, subject to these amendments. 
If these cases to be cut out by the point of order are as meritorious as 
those included in the bill, I can see no propriety in the point of order 
being made to exclude them. These claims have waited for a number 
of years. While the Government of the United States has been very 
prompt in its payment of certain kinds of indebtedness in which the 
masses of the people are not interested, men whose proj was taken 
du the war to promote the cause of the Union, and who have lain 
out of their money and of the interest upon it during all these years, 
are now to have their claims cut down to a pittance (as we learn from 
the statement of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON 
in charge of this bill), without, as we may 3 conclude, due 
being had to the value of the property taken. I see no reason why the 
rules of this House should be applied to cut down these claims or to de- 
lay payment of them, when in many instances, as in the one embraced 
in this amendment, the property taken was of indisputable value and 
was taken in an emergency for the use of the Government. I hope the 
gentleman will not insist upon the point of order. 

Mr.GEDDES. Mr. Chairman, I desire to have the gentleman [Mr. 
TAULBEE] feel entirely satisfied with regard to the action of the com- 
mittee, and Iam in sympathy with him in regard to getting this amend- 
ment put upon the bill. Therefore, if I may be permitted, I wish to 
ask him a question. 

Mr. TAULBEE. Certainly. 

Mr. GEDDES. This particular case has not been before the committee 
and we have not had an opportunity to investigate it. Various other 
bills, represented by gentlemen who have seats on this floor, have been 
submitted to us, and we have had time and opportunity to investigate 
them, and have come to the conclusion that they are just and proper, 
yet we have declined to add them to this bill. Now, if your bill is AG i) 
up, which has not been before the committee at all—— 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Or before any other committee. 

Mr. GEDDES. Or before any other committee—if that bill is taken 
up fg the exclusion of these others, it will, of course, work great injustice 
to them. 

Mr. TAULBEE. Mr. Chairman, may I be allowed to say that I did 
not intend 

The CHAIRMAN.’ The point of order is pending. This discussion 
is out of order, but the gentleman may by unanimous consent. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I know the point of order is pending, but I ask 
the indulgence of the committee to say an additional word in order that 
I may not be misunderstood in this matter. I do not wish to be un- 
derstood as having intended to reflect at all upon the Committee on 
War Claims. I knowthey have had no opportunity to consider this 
bill. Neither do I consider it indispensably eee they should 
have an opportunity to consider this or any other bi I do not wish 
this amendment to be adopted before it is properly considered by a 
committee, but if I understand the matter we are now in committee, 
we have a right now to consider this bill of what other com- 
mittee of the House may have previously considered it or what com- 
mittee of the House may not have considered it in their committee- 
room. I know that so far as this bill is concerned the Committee on 
Mee Claims are guilty of no laches and have not been derelict in any 

uty. 

This bill, because of its having been delayed in through the 
office of the Second Comptroller until after the 4th of July bill was 
certified to the House, did not go to that committee at all. The com- 
mittee therefore have done their duty, but I hold that it would be un- 
just to a worthy and loyal man whose property has been converted to 
the use of the Government to insist now upon the 650 of order and 
thus to delay payment of his claim until à time when, in all human 
probability, he may not be alive to enjoy the benefit of it. Let us do 
right. We ean always afford to do right and to render justice to eve 
man. No rule need be applied when the application of it will wor. 
injustice to a man who has an honest and equitable claim against the 

of the United States. 

Mr. GEDDES. Does the gentleman know the fact—— 

Mr. KLEINER. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I make the point that 
a point of order is now pending before the House and should be decided 
by the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN The point is well taken. The Chair has already 
stated that this discussion could proceed only by unanimous consent. 
Objection having been made to its proceeding further, the Chair de- 
cides that the point of order is well taken. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
now rise and report this bill to the House with the recommendation 
that it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. SPRINGER reported that the Committee of the Whole 


\ 


1886. 
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House on the state of the Union had had under consideration a bill (H. 
R. 4731) for the allowance of certain claims reported by the 1 
officers of the United States Treasury Department, and had instru 
him to report the same to the Horas with sundry amendments and 
with the recommendation that it do pass. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I now move the previous ques- 
tion upon the adoption of the amendments and upon ordering this bill 
to be engrossed and read the third time. 

The motion was agred so. 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon the adoption of the amend- 
ments. Unless separate votes be demanded, the gueun will be taken 


-upon the amendments in gross. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be en and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


Mr. RICHARDSON moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter 8 was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. SPRINGER (when the Committee on Expenditures in the De- 
partment of Justice was called) said: Mr. Speaker, it was the intention 
of that committee to call up a very important bill in rd to the sal - 
aries of certain officers of the United States courts, but I do not see the 
chairman of the committee in his seat. Iam nota member of the com- 
mittee, but I ask unanimous consent that the committee may not lose 
its place i in this call. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minois asks unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Justice 
may be allowed to call up business of that committee, if they desire to 
do so, when the chairman, who is now absent, makes his appearance on 
the floor. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 


CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY BUILDING. 


Mr. SINGLETON (when the Committee on the Library was called) 
said: Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Committee on the Library to 
call up the bill (H. R. 1297) autharizing the construction of a building 
for the accommodation of the Congressional Library. I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Houseaccordingly resolved itself into the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union (Mr. Crisp in the chair), and proceeded to the 
consideration of the bill, which was read, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 1297) authorizing the construction of a building for the accommo- 
dation of the Con; Library. 


Be it enacted, &c., That a fire-proof Satie buaine, for the accommodation of the 
Library of Co shall be erected east of the 3 and either between B 
3 East Capitol street and First street east and Second street east, 
or between B street south and East Capitol street and First street east and Sec- 


proper 
advertisements and the reception of bids; and the sum r $500, 600 is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
commence the construction of anid building; and the moneys appropriated for 
said building shall be disbursed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 2. That in order to procure a suitable site for a building for the Library 
of Congress so much of the land situated east of the Capitol grounds above de- 
scribed shall be purchased by said commission, or taken for public use as here- 
inafter 3 and not lows than the whole of that portion bounded on the 
north by B street north. is ah SY d street east, on the south by East 
Capitol ache and on the west by First street east; or if that portion should 
not be so purchased or taken for public use, then "the whole of that portion 
bounded on 2 — north by East Capitol street, on the east by Second street east, 
on the south by B street south, and on the west by First street east; anda sum 
of money sufficient to pay for said land, in the Geode hereinafter Provided, is is 
hereby appropriated therefor out of any moneys in the Treasury not 


appropriated. 

EC. 13. That said commission shall be authorized to purchase said land, or any 
ma thereof, as soon as practicable, at such pricesas may be fixed by ‘agreement 

ween said 9 and the respective owners: „ however, That 
said commission shall not pay in the for on site aforesaid, including 
the whole of said land as described ly: north of East Capitol 
whole as described lying south of East Capitol street, more than „000; and 
if they are not able to purchase the whole of either portion of said land, they 
may purchase any parcels thereof, for sums not exceeding, their best judg- 
ment, that portion of $550,000 which the value of the parcel or parcels p 
bears to the value of the whole land; and ment therefor shall be made to 
the respective owners, on the requisitions of the Secretary of the Interior, upon 
the release and conveyance of said land to the United States by good suffi- 
3 deeds executed in Shy epee = — 5 2 fee te no money 

ereby appropriated shall be expen for the purchase of said land, or any part 

thereof, or for the erection thereon of said library building, until the written 
opinion of 85 Attorney-General shall be had in favor of the validity of the title 

said lan 

Seo. 4. That if said commission shall be unable to purchase the whole of said 

d East Gapi north of East Capitol as or the whole of said 8 1 n tity dae of 

+s 


Jani 
‘ol street, 5 e respective owners, wi 
aner tie passage of this act, within the limitations prescribed this an hreh 
XVII— 168 


of the District of Columbia, eral o te g baer 
supreme cou: ct o um ata gen rm, by 

tion — in a particular description ofthe property 8 with the name 
of the owner or owners thereof, and his, her, or their residence, as far as the 
same can be ned, which coart is hereby authorized and required, pivot recto 
such application, without delay, to ascertain and assess the damages occasioned 
by the taking of said land to each owner thereof, or to any person having a legal 
claim to said in the manner provided with reference to the taking of 
land for highways in the District of Columbia. 

Sec, 5. That the fee-simple of all premises so ropriated for public use of 
which an a ent shali have been made under the order and direction of 
said eourt shall, upon cee to the owner or owners, respectively, or to such 
person as shall’ be authorized to receive the same for any such owners, of the 
a ee TA or in case the said owner or owners refuse or neglect for fifteen 

ys after the appraisement of the cash value of said lands and improvements 
we said court V emand the same from the Secretary of the Interior, upon de- 
positing the said appraised value in said court to the credit of such owner or 
owners, y, be vested in the United States; and said commission is 
hereby authorized aa required to pay to the several owner or owners, respect- 
ively, or to such persons authorized as aforesaid, the appraised value of the sev- 
eral premises as ed in the appraisement of said court, or pay into court, by 
gepars; as hereinbefore provided, the said appraised v: alues. 

Sud. C. That said court may direct the time and manner in which possession 
of the property condemned shall be taken or delivered, and may, if necessary, 
enforce any order or issue any process for givin: possession. The cost occa- 
sioned by the inquiry and assessment shall be paid by the United States; and as 
3 other costs which may arise they shall be charged or taxed as the court may 

irect. 

Sec.7. That no delay in making an assessment of compensation, or in taking 
possession, shall be occasioned by any doubt which may arise as to the owner- 
ship of the property, or any part thereof, or as to the interests of the respective 
owners. In such cases the court shall require a deposit of the money allowed 
as compensation for the whole property or the part in dispute. In all cases as 
soon as the United States shall have paid the compensation or secured 
its payment by a deposit of money under the order of the court, possession of 
the Proper, may be taken. 

Sze. S. That the Secretary of the Interior shall annually report to Congress, at 
the commencement of each session, a detailed statement of all the proceedings 
under the provisions of this act. 


Mr. RANDALL. If there is a report accompanying this bill I call 
for its reading. 
The following report (by Mr. SINGLETON) was read, in part: 


The Committee on the Library, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1297) 
— — e construction of a building for the accommodation of the Con- 
brary, submit the following report 

the condition of the Library of Congress in its present narrow, inconven- 
ient, and rosie d 3 quarters is such as to demand prompt action at the 
hands of Co: eee of valuable public property, and the ne- 
cessities of Congress for the prompt service of its great collection of books, 
which can only find their highest utility when properly arran and classified, 
alike require enlarged accommodations, The most casual visitor to the Library 
must admit that its present pontou is Pe aston The ne dhe reports 
that it contains shelf-room for 


shall, at the —— of such — of thirty days, 7 — 


ae D satan ayy orgies es are concealed instead of exhibited, in 
n ot boos, every ee space and corridor, and in floors 
Tan high with tions, and newspapers, 


vr Ph nag mney lets, musical com 
from the ground 3 of 3 to the attic, des 

w the Capitol have been filled with books, 
until at length all 7 ba Reg reas 1 storage are exhausted. Meanwhile the 
collections grow apace, every year adding what would be deemed in most 
places a library to the existing accumulation. is no room for 
readers or for the Librarian’s assistants, nor is there a single quiet place where 
n member of Con nen a his researches uninterrupted. Out of the 
hundreds of cals received, none can be filed in proper order from abso- 
lute want o! 1 The upper 22 story of the Library, which is not 
fire-proof, is filled with combustible a ae racing the most valuable files 
of American and foreign journals, reach ching back more than a century, and is 
in daily from fire, which if once st: would inflict irreparable damage. 
The co n is such as necessarily to consume much time in finding books, 
and only the long experience of the attendants enables them to produce them 
at all. 

This state of things, if continued, must still more obstruct the administration 
of the Library and prove a serious hindrance to Congress in the proper dis- 
re — its orasi rR duties. Whether the bill proposed by your committee 
5 es the 2 means available to meet the emergency is a question which 

kopose y to consider. 

hans bill contempla es the erection of a separate fire-proof building for the Li- 
brary, upon ground iding, immediately east from the Capitol and contiguous 
thereto. Sus a buil planned throughout for the purposes of a library, 

some indisputabi ies savan siges over any other proposed method for en- 

accommodat; culated in all its parts for the proper shely- 

ing ny service of books, seats for the requirements of the extensiveand rapidiy 

growing copyright business of the United States, such a separate building would 

body 5 2 accessibility, and practical convenience. e pres- 

n sT ia no readi 1 worthy of the name; the Library building pro- 

bill would have areading-room as large as the rotunda of the 

Cpl 17 8 which the alcoves of books would radiate in all directions, thus 

kon on the waste of time and space in the library service to a minimum. 9 — 
the use sch numerous lifts or elevators, the different stories of the Library 

would be brought into close and quick connection. By abundant . ee and 

ious inner courts, as well as by the fact that the four exterior w: of the 

Library ro wontd be pierced with numerous windows, there would be secured the 
best lighted library building in the world. By the most improved interior ven- 
tilation system, an equable temperature could be secured in the upper and lower 
stories alike, while long experience has demonstrated that neither proper light 
nor wholesome ventilation are attainable in the Capitol — J 

aseparate building to contain the overflowing stores of the Library of 
the Government is a necessity which can no longer be avoided or properly post- 
poned appease evident to the committee from the considerations following: 

First. law of growth of this library (called by Mr. Jefferson in 1815 “ the 
Library of the United States“) requires for it re more space than is de- 
manded by any other collection in the 5 sang Sep one is entitled to the de- 

tof books and other publications under the law of copyright, The well- 
own intellectual activity of the people has rendered 
source of acquisition increasing! 
3 show that the entries of copyright have increased from 12,688 in 1871 


em are not books, require as much 
or more room for their preservation. This is exclusive of an annual growth of, 
nearly 20,000 volumes m the various sources of purchase, donation, interna- 


and will render this 
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Samal nd oter aorangi snd Japonia by On Maitena Tointa 
The collection, already numbering in 1886 543,441 volumes of books, 
must soon reach a million. Like the © great govern- 
which have oa ag yap mses wen of the copy tax, it 
a m in the extent and 


in the 


the value of arger libraries fn t reached a point where it can 
2200 the world. These are the National 
Library of France, Aas osman the Li British Museum, 
— 1,500,000; . te at St. urg, 1,000,000; the 
Library o of Bavaria at ren ag Loy a D aen of y 

x lin, 750, These great —— of literature are not only the pride 
T eee ee — 

— the stores of know 


open comers, stimulate and aid the 
new works in literature and science, poe protects ina high degree 
to promote the public intell 

88 The r reg of a separate building for the binay has been unani- 
rack ve successive joint committees — 


The wi 

— 7 of the collections a e no pos- 
ne apoen ror a tn of the Sano which would be agreed to as feasible 228 
more than afew years’ which 
ge ely yen ae ae Berg ae the ofa se) buil , after in- 
curring all the cost of building on to we Capitol a costly of stone and 
iron, unfitted for any other Any 9 the Caj which 
would accommodate the Li rary even as ait stands, with room to it, 
would cost much . ing, because it must necessarily be 


constructed in the same costly st; 21 tecture. 
Walker, the former Architect of — Capitol, estimated the cost of an extension 
of the west front at $4 000. The present Architect, Mr. Clark, estimates it to 
cost 000, while the plan of a building adopted by the committee is to cost 


onl 600. 
Third. In addition to the tigers bl and wing collection of books, this Li- 
brary is made the permanent of all copyright publications of what- 


ever character, many of which 85 ‘or their storage and preservation 
even more room than volumes of ks. These blications —— 3 
ings (both line and rr pho! paar Ope 

chromos, prints, drawin eal . and iodicals of 5 2 


tions. Among the man ousand specimens of phic art which have accu- 
mulated in the Library wera Sp few years’ o on of the copyright law, and 
dark places, want of room in which to ar- 


which now — iled in ied in e fn dark 
ene Sere rts that there are the materials for an 
extensive s pallery of a of art, which would furnish a most instructive exhibit — the 


design in America, This is impossible to be pro 
‘or sists — piss: the plan of a building edarted ed in the bill ides 
for an art gallery on the second floor, having the ample imensions of 300 feet by 
— in — — collections can be ‘arranged and utilized for the promotion of 
e pu 
The large collection of m in the Lib: numbering about 9,000, now almost 
in: le, would be provided witha — hall where 3 could be arranged 
in ore, and made to contribute for the first time to the pro- 


motion 

Several other enti VA of relief from the inconvenience and obstructions which 
beset the existing Library have been proposed, to avoid the construction of a 
— building, and it is here proper for the committee to consider these in 

r 

(1) It is proposed to — the 8 upon the western front pb paea 
longseriesof 8 from the main building, and connected — 
by corridors at 3 Phy plan contemp: practically a boon build- 
ing at a lower elevation the Capitol. It „ the existing diffi- 
culties of —— of t of the 1 it out into remote and 


widely separated apartments, greatly e * labor required to 
— books to a given ee and is * fra th difficulties as 
to light and eee yore . ved committee to e if not in- 


superable, Another pan has been an extension of the west front of 
the center of tbe buil iding, proposer rg — height with the Capitol, and uniform there- 
with; while still anoth 88 proposes a great extension of the eastern central 
building, far in advance of the wings, so as to make the itol resemble in form 

a Greek cross. Either one of these plans would relieve the Lib: fora N few 
years at most, while their great cost oera four and five millions of do 5 
make a conglomerate pie out of what 7 —. now ea purely classical bu 


as estimated by trustworthy together with the fact that th 
nish, in the judgment of the committee, conclusive objections to the — — 


of either plan. 
(2) The su; n has been made that all that is needed is a cheap storehouse 
for the overflowing material 85 the Library; that the publications accumulated 


only the books which some unknown authority 

use and value. The Librarian, however, reports ence has shown the 
necessity of having the entire "collections kept together; that daily, and some 
times —— calls are made for books and — 


to as. any piece of literary or pro; Authors and 
frequent the Library, and yright publications, whether 5 
tributed as books with roan of se or sto @ copy- 
therefore of tho opin roduced at a moment's The committee are 


tect and provide ample space — all 
under the Jaw, and can not proj sag brie r any eee ‘thao e models at 
= — 1 pa — to „ a of the inventive art of 

e country, just as the engravings, eposited 
Tirek aos exhibits of its intellectual activity. 

(3) It has been proposed, and seriously 
statutes by which the law of growth of this 
deposit o frapo: and other cop i Bonar publi 

for use 


in evidence of copy- 
in some quart 


agement of literature and the fine arts through a system of 
limitation which should 8 the N; 


—— su 

and information by any arbi ee is fallacious and 
— pon because toarrest the progress of this great repository of more 
than half of which hasbeen pa ir che Pier expense to the yers) would 


be a step backward. If, as has been well said by a great writer cohief glory 


0 ae mp Se tog tere, a unworthy of @ 
brary alread: curtail growth unworthy of a 
nation clniming fo hold a front ran rank in civilization, Di 4 
3 consider tho pian foe a Libis baida wadthe site poo 
bill which has adopted by your committee. It proposes a 
mildi: 225 os 3 to hold . — three million books, measur- 
The style of archi- 
and econ ada 
mms and with interior ar- 


in 
3 It is 1 and sufficiently ornate edifice, without extra 

ill be en harmony with the Capitol. That this bu ding 
is none = A for the destined wants of the collection is proven by a few w 
ures w. fol 


The area . by the 2 of the British Museum is 5 acres; 
National capi of Paris, 4} acres; area of the Capitol A a 27 
area of the proposed National ‘Library, 2.9 9 acres. 


acres; 

The proposed building, as stated, will contain cag million volumes, with suit- 
able 8 of storage. It is not 551 the whole Interior at 
once with iron 8 sl to ecg t 3 E off the central 

ns, rotunda, an ms, and the entire exterior structure. 


he chief element of cost i isi in the iron 3 of the interior, and in a building 
in wanted for the increase 


iture of only $500,000 the first year, 
third, which will complete the building fi for occupancy in all its parts, sufficient 
for shelving one million books, and leaving space big pa Y vaya introduction 


of additional iron alcoves in the coming yy 8 timate gross cost of 
which will not $700,000, or an avi of less than $14,000 a year. When 
it is considered that the copyright babe into the Treasury amount to over 


$20,000 a year, while the chap Pa of copyright publications received an- 
nually is very much greater than ‘his, the — will appear moderate in 
com n with the great resulting benefits and the national importance of the 
wor 

As to — site provided for in the bill, the pennant have given to the subject 
careful consideration, and have compared it with other p; locations. 
They find that it combines the requisites of vicinity to the — ag salubrity, 


elevation of site, and desirable surroundings, to agreater than any other. 
It is perfectly level, requiring no 3 for grading, or extra cost in pre- 
paring foun’ ms. Its 3 makes the sight perfectly dry, which is a car- 
nal point in ee ee national ! S Or The 
pro 9 ble ground to the itol that can be had. None 
of the squares north or south of the tol are at all suitable for a building so 


1. — e and massive as the Library struct ure, N a line with an architectural 
ce of such magnitude, besi =< ee 2 8 that they are on a side 
hill, thus greatly parece i e cost 


The committee have sought to prone — aber it is not possible to secure a 
good location upon —.— already owned by the Government; and were any 
such site to be ae eet unhesitatingly recommend it in preference to a 

urchase of late Commissioner (Colonel Rockwell) of Public Build-. 


land. 

Togs and Grounds Seng testified before 8 in detail as to each and all 
the public reservations in Washington. He gives it as his judgment that there 

is no open space now in Government possession which is in itself suited to the 
location of 75 — building, 8 Saag is will to — nine, 
9 one o now open as brea! spaces and resorts for people, 
he pro’ E locate the —— buildin on a Government r 
e it to a place remote Capitol, inconvenient to members, and 
would destroy some open par! moet now — to the health and ventilation of 
the city; or else it would place it on a. ground, totally unfit for a Govern- 
ment building intended for the preservation of books, which must be carefully 


out of reach of moisture. 
n view of these facts, the commi proper course open, since ground 
must be had somewhere fora en aiding but to purchase the most eligible 


ound near the ing Lines suares at —— deemed reasonable, The limitation in the 
Bint, $550,000 for ee eee tol streets 
Son ten take deemed a safe limit, just to the 
„FFF e rty-holders on the other. Item- 
— luda grou it, w ——ů— 
run TO wou n 
la. The taxed val 


om in Philadelphia $1,491,201; at Chicago, 
155 . 4d ee 


the Inet Interior. 
Regarding the qu — pent of removal of the te Capit the convenience of sup- 
plying boo! 


erever it be Tocated kis — 


aE 


in procuring 
8 force is pa to the arguments for a new Library building in the 
of the Li fro: 


fact 

which would give to the Senate and House from 

— — tly needed ; 
rooms of 2 ‘might be removed to these wings, already 

fited with iron fire-proof shelving, thus vacating for committee-rooms all the 


spaces occupied offices, 
The ener unanimously recommend the passage of the bill herewith 
report 


The CHAIRMAN (before the reading of the report was concluded). 
The hour assigned to this order of business has expired, and the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, under the rule, will rise. 

Mr. SINGLETON. I give notice that to-morrow I will undertake 
to explain the provisions of this bill. 

The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. 
Crisp reported that the Committee of the Whole House on the stateof 
the Union, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 1297) au- 
thorizing the 58 of a building for the accommodation of the 
Gongreolonal Library, had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. BURROWS. As the report of the committee was partially read 
in the Committee of the Whole, I ask unanimous consent that the 
whole report be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. RANDALL. I object. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. How much of the report remains unread? 

The SPEAKER. Abont one 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to 
be published in the RECORD under the rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks there is no rule on the subject. 

Mr. SPRINGER. But this document having been read in open 
House 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that, according to the practice, 
so much as has been read would be published in the REcoRD. 

Mr. RANDALL. I do not think any of it should go in. 

The SPEAKER. J OF tho Ta TEASE 


ject. 

Mr. RANDALL. We frequently desire, of course, to hear these doc- 
uments read as a matterof information; but there is no need that they 
should go into the RECORD. 

Mr. BURROWS. I supposed that the portion actually read would 
go into the RECORD. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I assume that it goes into the RECORD as a matter 
of course. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the practice has been to insert 
in the RECORD such reports as are actually read; but objection being 
made in this case, the Chair simply states that there is no rule of the 
House on the subject. 

Mr. RANDALL. I see no occasion to cumber up the RECORD with 
documents which are already in print. 


Mr. McoMILLIN. I presume that the printed copies of this 
are not exha; and the ion of the report having been 
read in the h of the House, it seems to me unnecessary that the | ig 
document be in the RECORD. 


Mr. BURROWS. If so much as has been read goes into the RECORD, 
I can not see any objection to publishing also the small remaining por- 
tion. 


Mr. McMILLIN. There is no objection to the publication if the 
portion which has been read goes into the RECORD; but the question is 
whether any portion of the document goes into the RECORD. 

Mr. BURROWS. Let that be settled now. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know whether there has been 
any uniform practice on this subject. Occasio as gentlemen must | o 
have observed, reports read in the House are published in the RECORD; 
but sometimes they are not. There seems to be no uniform practice, 
and there is no absolute rule of the House upon the subject. 

Mr. HISCOCK. There is no way to keep out of the RECORD what 
has been read; that much is published as a matter of course. 

The SPEAKER. The bill itself has been read also. 

Mr. McMILLIN. But it will not go into the RECORD. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Is it not the practice to print bills which are read? 

The SPEAKER. There is no conventi rule of the House on this 


subject. = 

Mr. BURROWS. Was not this report read in the time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi as a of the debate? 

The SPEAKER. Chair is of opinion that tothe better 
sg reports, when read, are published in the RECORD; and it hav- 

been always held uniformly in the House that the reading of a re- 

port is in the nature of debate, the Chair thinks that on this 
a report read in the House would go into the RECORD, just as the de- 
bate would. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I ask unanimous consent that the entire report be 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. BURROWS. ‘That has been already asked. 

The SPEAKER. That has been asked and objected to. 

Mr. RANDALL. Ifa portion of the report is to go into the RECORD, 
I do not object to publishing the whole. 

The SPEAKER. Only one page of the report remains unread. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent that the question of 
printing this document in the RECORD be left to the decision of the 


peaker. , 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has already indicated what he thinks 
the prevailing practice has been, and has stated that inasmuch as 
the of a report is in the nature of debate, it would seem to fol- 
low that a report when read would go into the RECORD just as do re- 
marks made by gentlemen on the floor. 

Mr. BURROWS. Then I understand the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. RANDALL] withdraws his objection, and this report will go 
into the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. It is so ordered. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PEEL. I move that the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5543 3 appropriations ſor the current and con- 
tingent expenses of dian Department and for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with sirat Aan tribes for the year ending June m 
1887, and for other purposes. 

The motion was 

The House acco 


Whole on the state of the Union (Mr. Mom in the chair in the 


to. 
ly resolved itself into the Committee of the | Piger, 


absence of Mr. TOWNSHEND, who had been granted a leave of absence 


for two 
she AN, The House is now in Committee of the Whole 


A E 

appropriation 

PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, when this bill was last before the 

commitice a point of order was mde to lines 1032, 1038, and 1034, a 
ows: 

For annual allowance for Capt. R. H. Pratt, while in charge of said industrial 

school, $1,000. 


The point of order was made at fhe time that that was new legisla- 


tion. 

Now, I desire to make this suggestion to the Chair, that when this 
bill was re by the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
no point of order was reserved, and that no point of order having been 
reserved at that time, the bill having been placed on the Calendar of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for con- 
sideration without any pointof order having been reserved against any 
of its provisions, it is now too late to bring forward or urge any point 
of order fay pr the lines indicated. 

Mr. BLO Has the gentleman examined to verify whether any 
point of order has been reserved against the bill or not? 

Mr. PERKINS. If there is any controversy in reference to the 
matter we will refer to the Journal. 

Mr. RANDALL. I desire to say, independently of what the Journal 


report | may show, that I would not consent by any yielding to allow that the 


failure to reserve points of order against an appropriation bill, when it 
rted for reference to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, would prevent any point of order Paine subse- 
quently taken during the consideration and discussion of the bill and 
„ I am frank to confess that I did 
contend for that principle in the Forty-fourth but subse- 
quently, as Speaker of the House of Representatives, I gave the subject 
most, th and I can not for one consent that, by any 
action or omission to act on the part of this House, any one of its mem- 
bership can be deprived of the right to make a point of order against 
2 of a general a riation bill. I do not object to points 
ge being reserved, but I do say that if there should happen to be 
po failure to reserve points of order—if, in other words, points of order 
are not I hold there still remains in the hands of any indi- 
vidual member of this House, as the bill is considered, to make the 
t of order. That, Mr. Chairman, is in the direction of intelligent 
egislation. How in the world is any member of the House to know 
what is in a bill, or how can he have any degree of information upon 
which to make the point of order before the bill has been read to the 
House—before, in faet, it has been before the House for consideration 
and discussion ? 
4 Mr. BLOUNT. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
on? 

Mr. RANDALL. Tes, sir. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I wish to know whether it has not been uniformly 
held a failure to reserve points of order when a bill was referred to the 
eer} Sy of the Whole on the state of the Union does not act asa 

ver 

Mr. WELLBORN. That I undertake to say has been the unbroken 
current of decisions in reference to this matter. 

Mr. RANDALL. As I have already stated I so held myself in the 
Forty-fourth Congress, but after careful research I do not believe it is 
the right position to take, and I am able to stand up here and say I 
was wrong at that time. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I would like to know how far the rulings have been 
in conformity with the idea that a failure to reserve points of order is 
equivalent to a waiver? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let me read from the Digest. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Iwould like to know whether it has been uniformly 
held such failure to reserve points of order acted as a waiver? 

Mr. RANDALL, Iam not able to answer the gentleman’s question 
with absolute certainty. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask the Clerk to read from the Digest. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I rise for the purpose of asking the 5 
charge of this bill when it is that this provision of the is waived, 
if it can be waived ? 

Nor shall ion cha: —— n 

purines tal ee nging ety pet order in any general ap- 

wba Regis affirmative 3 that new legislation shall 
ami We waived the right to agree to it when we passed 
that provision of the rules of the House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask the Clerk to read from page 314 of the Di- 


gest. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
In the case of an aon reported by the Committee on Appropriations 


in conflict with Rule clause 3, and committed with the bill, it is not com: 
tent for the Committee of the Whole or its its chairman to rule it out of order, 
sie ae Saas, Sees sane es ee Dene on Soares 2 eee here the 
point was reserved ea to have received, as in 
the pana a amendments are concerned, 
the current of decisions in — — le has been toexciude not only 
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all ropriations not previously authorized by law (with the exceptions con- 
— g in the rule), but also independent 3 admitting, however, limi- 
tations and provisos as to appropriations which are themselves in order. 


Mr. RANDALL. Now read the rule itself. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

3. No appropriation shall be reported in any general appropriation bill, or be 
in order as an amendment thereto, for any expenditure not previously author- 
ized by law, unless in continuation of appropriation for such public works and 
objects as are already in Progress; nor shall any provision changing existing 
law be in order in any general appropriation bill or in any amendment thereto. 


Mr. RANDALL. Now, the exceptions in the rule are stated; but 
nowhere will there be found any restriction as to the time or any in- 
dication of a period in the course of the consideration of the bill when 
it will not be in order to interpose the point of order; nor is there a 
period when that privilege is taken from any member of the House. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I want to call the attention of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to the fact that the new rule is much stronger upon that 
point than the old one. 

Mr. WELLBORN. 
question? 

Mr. RANDALL. Let me say that I am not in opposition or antag- 
onism to the bill of the committee. Iam in favor of inserting the name 
of Captain Pratt, if it be deemed necessary; but I think this is a point 
of order that is too far-reaching to he over without having it 
clearly settled, so that the practice of the House may be determined in 
ace 
Mr. BORN. I want to ask the gentleman a parliamentary 
estion. 

Mr. RANDALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WELLBORN. Have you ever known a decision made here in 
the House that where the point of order was not reserved when the 
bill was reported it could be urged in Committee of the Whole? I ap- 
peal now to your recollection for an answer to that question. 

Mr. RANDALL. The rule itself settles it. I have already stated 
that I was myself of the opinion once that such a practice should pre- 
vail. I repeat, at one period of my Congressional life I held differ- 
ently; but whenever I discover myself in error my rule is to make haste 
to correct it. For that reason I think at this time the House should 
take a position touching this point so as to settle the question as to 
whether at any time, under the wording of that rule, a member is de- 
prived of the privilege of making a point of order upon a proviso of an 
appropriation bill which he has then heard read perhaps for the first 
time. 


May I ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania a 


Mr. WELLBORN. It is more important, sir, to preserve the prac- 
tice of the House unbroken than it is to gain an advantage by any tem- 

expedient, 

Mr. RANDALL. Iam not seeking to gain any advantage. 

Mr. WELLBORN. I understand that. 

Mr. RANDALL. I am probably in harmony with the gentleman 
himself who has spoken in connection with this bill and mean to sup- 
port the committee. But this question underlies every appropriation 
bill, and should have a determination either by the House or by the 
Committee of the Whole so as to settle it for all time. 

Mr. WELLBORN. Ifthe gentleman from Pennsylvania will permit 
me, his argument is precisely what I have always held, that there 
should be a general rule of the House with reference to the reservation 
of points of order on bills sent to the Committee of the Whole. But 
we have not any such rule now, and I presume it will not be ques- 
tioned that the practice has been that unless points of order are reserved 
when the bill is reported it is thereafter too late to make them in com- 
mittee. 

Mr. RANDALL, I think itis the rule now. I think that is the 
true spirit and meaning of the rule, and it is only evaded by construc- 
tion. The language of the rule gives no warrant for the argument that 
any member of the House is deprived of the right at any time to make 
the point of order upon an item of an appropriation bill because he 
has not been able to make it prior to the immediate consideration of 
such paragraph; in other words, at the time of the introduction of the 
bill. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, believing that the new rule 
did not require points of order to be reserved on the introduction of 
these appropriation bills, when the first general appropriation bill was 
introduced at this session I raised that question in order to have a con- 
struction of the rule by the Speaker; but the Speaker at that time de- 
clined to make a decision for the reason that it was a question for the 
chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
My reason for raising the question was because of the fact that bills some- 
times came in, and may come in, without attracting any special attention, 
and consequently the points of order would not bereserved. I believed 
then, as I believe now, that the rule runs against the bill not only at 
the moment of its introduction, but against it at every stage of its con- 
sideration; and necessarily so, or else the rule has no force except at 
the one moment, one period of time, at one point when the bill is first 
introduced, when you do not know what may be in the bill; that is, be- 
fore it has been read at all, and before it can be known whether there 
is anything contained in it to which the objection may lie, 


This isa new rule. There is no decision under it. It is not the old 
rule precisely; it is more restricted than the old rule, as has already been 
stated, and in my judgment, the point of order lies against the bill from 
its introduction, and without any reservation, until it has been disposed 
of finally. The bill, therefore, is liable to the point of order against every 
section of it, every item, in all of its paragraphs, and at every stage of 
its p through the committee. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make this suggestion: 
We are now in Committee of the Whole by the order of the House for 
the consideration of this bill. If the point of order had been reserved 
in the House, then, under the rulings of the Chair and under the former 
decisions on the point of order, such reservation could properly have 
been brought to the attention of the Chair. 

But the unbroken current of decisions is, that where the points of 
order are not reserved, and we being in Committee of the Whole by 
order of the House for the consideration of the bill, it is then too late 
to interpose and urge that objection. That is the principle upon which 
the rulings have been heretofore made, and it is in keeping with that 
line of precedents that the Chair has repeatedly—in the Forty-eighth 
and prior Congresses—held that new points of order could not be made 
against a bill under such circumstances. When the bill was reported 
to the House it was assigned to the Calendar of the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and the point of order followed it 
there. Then, instead of permitting the consideration of obnoxious 
measures, the point of order was urged against it, having been reserved 
at the time it wasreported. But, as has been suggested by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania himself [Mr. RANDALL], he held when Speaker 
that could not be done unless the point of order had been reserved. So 
also with other Speakers, who uniformly held that under such circum- 
stances it could not be done. The rule of this House, as has been sug- 
gested, is somewhat different, but the principle is the same. 

While the language of the rule may be somewhat different, the prin- 
ciple involved is the same as is involved in former rules of former Con- 
gresses. For that reason I urge now, for the purpose cutting off this 
discussion, that the point of order can not be made at this time against 
this item, points of order not having been reserved when the bill was 
reported to the House. 

z 1 I ask the Clerk to read the third clause of Rule 
III. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


All motions or propositions involving a tax or charge upon the ple; all 
proceedings touching appropriations of money, or bills making 5 
of money or property, or requiring pets coh aa many to be made, or author- 
izing payments out of appropriations y made, or releasing any liability to 


the United States for money or rty, shall be first considered in a Commit- 


tee of the Whole, and a point ote erder under this rule shall be good at any time 
before the consideration of a bill has commenced, 

Mr. STORM. Now Isubmitthat, notwithstanding what may be our 
views of what the rules ought to be, that is the rule, and until that rule 
is altered or abolished it remains the rule for the orderly government of 
this Committee of the Whole, and the prior rule, clause 3 of Rule XXT, 
does not militate against this, because that says certain things in the 
way of legislation shall not be permitted on an appropriation bill. This 
rule says if you wish to take advantage of any point that may lie against 
an appropriation bill you shall do it at a certain time and in a certain 
manner; that is to say, after the bill is reported, referred, and printed, 
20 before you enter upon its consideration in the Committee of the 

ole. 

This bill was reported on the 11th day of February of this year and 
remained on the Calendar of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for nearly a month before its consideration was commenced. Gentle- 
men had all that time to examine the bill and see if it was obnoxious 
to any provision of the third clause of Rule XXI. And when they have 
failed to do that, they have waived all rights to raise the question now, 
whatever may be the opinion of my learned colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. RANDALL], whose authority on disputed points of parlia- 
mentary law I would consider the highest; but I can not accept that 
authority when squarely against a rule of this House as to which there 
can be no doubt about its interpretation. To sustain the point of order 
raised by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. PEEL] will be to defeat 
all the humane provisions of this bill relating to Indian education, and 
I hope the committee will not sustain it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The rule read by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Storm], who has just taken his seat, does not apply to the 
present case. It applies only to the point that bills making appropria- 
tions, &c., must have their first consideration in a Committee of the 
Whole House, and it ponia that the point of order, that they must 
have their first consideration in a Committee of the Whole House, 
must be made in time before the consideration of the bill is entered 
upon, 

55 MEMBER. In the House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. In the House. So that it does not apply to the 
case now before the committee except so far as the analogy of parlia- 
mentary proceedings might make it apply. The rule, however, under 
which we are ES Ke that contained in clause 3 of Rule XXI, 
which provides, as has been read: 

No appropriation shall be reported in any general appropriation bill, &c. 
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Now, this rule is directed_against the reporting of a proposition ob- 
noxious to this rule. When was this bill reported? I see by the 
printed statement on its face that it was reported to the House on the 
lith of February. That was the time when the rule should have been 
invoked, the time when it was reported, and the point made that it 
contained propositions obnoxious to the rule. 

But gentlemen may say, We did not know what was in the bill and 
could not know it until the bill was reached.” That is very true, and 
for that very reason the uniform practice of this House, ever since I have 
been a member of it, has been that when appropriation bills were re- 
ported from the Appropriations Committee all points of order were then 
reserved. And when they have not been reserved the rulings of the 
chairman of the Committee of the Whole have been uniform, so far as 
I remember, to the effect that, points of order not having been reserved, 
could not be taken thereafter. 

Mr. WELLBORN. Will the gentleman from Illinois allow me a 
question ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WELLBORN. I have given some little attention to this very 
question, and I want to ask the gentleman if there ever has been acon- 
flicting decision, differing from what the gentleman has now stated, by 
any presiding officer of this House? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Not that I know of. 

Mr. MORRISON. With the consent of my colleague I will ask the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. WELLBORN] whether the provision or 
clause of the bill on which the point of order has been made could as 
an original proposition go into the bill under the rule prohibiting leg- 
islation on appropriation bills, and would it not necessarily go out if 
the point of order was made in time? Does not the third clause of 
Rule XXI exclude it because it is an expenditure for Mr. Pratt, with 
no law authorizing it? 

Mr. WELLBORN. No, sir. 

Mr. MORRISON. Where can you find any law concerning him other 
than the appropriation to pay him $1,000 for his salary for the current 

ear 


Mr. WELLBORN. I vill say to the gentleman that the third clause 
of Rule X XI reads in this way— 


No appropriation shall be reported in any appropriation bill for any expendi- 
ture not previously e law. 


Mr. MORRISON. Is that authorized by any law? 
Mr. WELLBORN. The Carlisle school has been going on for four 


years. 

Mr. MORRISON. Yes, and it may still go on; but there is no law 
appointing Mr. Pratt to the control of this school or fixing his salary 
at $1,000 per annum except for the current year, for which he is given 
in the last appropriation bill $1,000 per annum while in charge of the 
Carlisle school. If the law is that he is by it continued in charge of 
the school beyond the current year, then it also makes a permanent 
thousand-dollar appropriation for his salary while he is so continued, 
and this bill only proposes to do what is already done in the last. 

Mr. WELLBORN. It has been in the bill for four years. 

Mr. MORRISON. And you may put it in again, but not in accord- 
ance with the rule. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have not yet given up the floor. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman from Illinois allow me to ask him 
one question? I would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois, with- 
out any regard to precedents or supposed precedents, to give the House 
a substantial reason why points of order should be reserved when a bill 
is introduced. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I rise to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman, in the light of this discussion, I wish 
to know if the question whether or not the failure to reserve the points 
of order when this bill was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
amounts to a waiver of the same is not to be passed upon by the Chair 
before the other question shall be considered at all. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I understand the question before 
the Chair is whether this point of order was made in time, and to that 
I was addressing myself. The gentleman from Georgia wants to 


know: 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman, I prefer to get my information from 
the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state, in response to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT], that when thecommittee rose on 
Thursday last the point of order had been made against the two lines 
in the bill that have been desiguated. The question had been discussed 
for a considerable time, and the Chair had stated that he was going to 
submit it to the committee for decision. 

Then, as the present occupant of the chair now remembers, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] suggested that the point 
was so important, that the committee having to pass uponitshould have 
further opportunity to consider it, and, as it was about time for the 
committee to rise, a motion to rise prevailed. The then occupant of 
the chair is absent from the House, and the present occupant states for 
the information of the gentleman from Georgia his understanding of 
the status of the question. The point is now made by the gentleman 


from Kansas that the point of order against the two lines in question 
was not made in time, points of order not having been reserved when 
the bill was reported to the House. 

Mr. RANDALL. But the Chair will remember that the gentleman 
from Kansas now shifts the question by taking the position that it was 
in order because there was no point of order made when the bill was 


reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. PERKINS] 
who makes this point of order states that he urges it as a reason why 
the point of order which the former occupant of the chair proposed to 
submit could not be sustained by the House. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to answer the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] as to what good reason 
there is for not permitting this point of order to be made at this time. 
We have adopted rules for the government of this House, and those 
rules should be observed. The reason for the rule is not always ap- 
parent, but if it is the rule we are bound to follow it. This rule pro- 
vides that the Committee on Appropriations shall not report a bill con- 
taining provisions of a certain kind. When such matter is reported it 
is then in order to take exception to the report having been made. This 
bill was referred by the House to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union for the purpose of being considered as referred to that 
committee. We are simply one of the committees of the House. 

The Committee of the Whole consists of all the members of the House, 
but it is not unlike, in other respects, any other standing committee of 
the House; and when the House refers any proposition to a committee 
for its consideration that committee is not at liberty to say to the 
House, You have no right to refer this to us. For that very reason 
the points of order have always been referred when the bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole, so that when any objectionable 
provision was reached the committee should be bound by the fact that 
the points of order had been reserved. What I contend for is that the 
orderly disposition of business requires that we adhere to the prece- 
dents that have been made heretofore, and those precedents are uni- 
formly to the effect that pointsof order upon an appropriation bill have 
always been made, and, to be effectual, onght to be made, when the bill 
is re: to the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Chairman, if weare to consider this question by 
the analogy of the law, I think it clear that the position of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] is not maintained, and that the posi- 
tion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] is fully sus- 
tained. The clause of Rule XXI which has been referred to provides 
that no appropriation shall be reported on any general appropriation bill, 
or be in orderas an amendment thereto for any expenditure not previ- 
ously authorized by law. 

It is insisted that unless points of order are reserved upon a bill when 
it is referred they can not be made afterward. The analogy of the law 
would lead us to a different conclusion. The legal rule is, that that which 
has been forbidden by the law can not be done and can not be considered 
as having been done. If, therefore, an appropriation bill comes here con- 
taining clauses that are objectionable in this respect, and there is an 
omission tomakea formal reservation of the pointof order, whenever the 
House discovers that the rule in this respect has been violated it ought 
tobe, and, inmy ju ent it is, the right and privilege of the House to 
correct the wrong. I can see no reason, either in fact or in the analogy 
of the law—and we have to construe the rules by the analogies of the 
law—I can see no reason why a mere arbitrary statement, founded on 
no reason and violative of the rules themselves, should override the 
plain intent of the rule, which is that no such provision shall be put 
into an appropriation bill reported to the House. 

I can see no reason, and vo man can conceive any reason, why when 
we discover that a rule of the House has been violated we have not the 
power to correct the violation. 

It has been suggested that questions of this kind are very important 
in practice, They are so; and it is well we should determine them 
correctly. I hope the House will not undertake to bind itself by an 
arbitrary rule for which no just reason can be assigned in the face of 
and in opposition to all the rules of legal construction. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I have listened to 
the discussions on this point of order, and it strikes me as very strange 
that during the last three or four years, in each of which we have made 
appropriations for these Indian schools on the reservations and in the 
Eust, no point of order of this kind has ever been raised. We have 
had these appropriations recommended by the Committee on Appro- 
priations each and every year when that committee had charge of the 
Indian appropriation bill. Yet, sir, you are now asked to decide upon 
this question of order that this Committee of the Whole is incompetent 
to consider appropriations of this character. I am strongly of the im- 
pression that this is an indirect way of striking down the appropriations 
which have heretofore been made for carrying on these schools, and 
which are again appropriated in this bill. Why, sir, there would be 
to-day no way of continuing these appropriations if they were now 
struck out upon a point of order, except by passing a general law pro- 
viding that each year there shall be an appropriation for the continu- 
ance of these schools on the reservations and in the East. Mr. Chair- 
man, you know very well and the members of this committee know 
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ft Besa teat this late day in the session it would be almost impos- 
to introduce such a bill and have it enacted intoalaw. Progress 
in enacting laws is, under the rules, when a session of Congress is so 
far ad exceedingly uncertain. 
There is a law of humanity in regard to the Indian children which 
teaches every man in this House, and in this country, that there is 
something due to these efforts for their education and advancement in 
civilization; and whether you should decide this point yourself or sub- 
mit it to the Committee of the Whole, I think there is reason to hesitate 
before we strike down these means of teaching Indian for 
whose education we have appropriated money without objection from 
ay, source, upon a point of order for the last four or five-years, the re- 
ts being so encouraging to their instructors. I feel, sir, that you 
would be justified, and this Committee of the Whole would be justi- 
fied, in deciding that these appropriations should remain in the bill 
because we have without objection made similar appropriations from 
year to year and know the cs 3 expenditure of the same and the 
improvement in the children. Yetin spite of this uniform practice we 
are asked now to strike them out upon a point of orderinstead of meet- 
ing the question face to face and voting them down if members believe 
them improper, or passing them if they are deemed meritorious, as I 
am sure those who have examined the subject thoroughly believe. I 
repeat, that in my view the attempt to strike out these appropriations 
on a point of order is an indirect way of striking at the schools, both 
those on the reservations and those inthe East. I hope it will be de- 
cided that such appropriations are properly in the bill, and that they 
should be acted upon in this committee, receiving approval here and in 
the House. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman, when the Committee of the Whole 
last had this bill under consideration the question, as has been stated 
by the Chair, was whether or not a certain amendment designating a 

icular for a special duty was in order or should be ruled out 
use it would change existing law. Upon that question it seems to 
me there is no difficulty. Lam clearly of opinion, as I have heretofore 
stated, that such a 8 in a bill of this kind must under ordi- 
nary circumstances be ruled out of order. But it has now been devel- 
oped in this discussion that points of order were not reserved when this 
bill was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. My friend from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] interjects a sugges- 
tion that there is no rule of the House requiring points of order to be 
reserved. I do not agree with him on that question. The uniform 
pen of the House has been the other way. The gentleman from 
mnsylyania [Mr. RANDALL], when asked what had been the prac- 
tice, stated that he had not examined sufficiently to answer that ques- 
tion positively; and he does not base his opinion on the practice of the 
House. 

I concede that it is very important to inquire how this rule has been 
construed heretofore. The present rule is not exactly the same as the 
former rule; but so far as regards the determination of this question it 
is practically the same. The old rule provided that there should be no 
legislation in a general appropriation bill except such asretrenched ex- 

nditures in one of three several ways, which are so familiar to the 

ouse that it is needless for me to repeat them. The rule is now 

modified so as to exclude legislation of any kind. This being the case, 

east 5 DO TOORID 1 PUP pe Sat eee Ones in the rule modifies the 
the 


effect of the practice of ouse upon the construction of this ques- 
tion. What has been She pares of the House on this subject? I 
hold in my hand the man by which the House is guided in its dis- 


cussions, ‘The Digest and Manual of the Rules Practice of the 
House of Representatives,” a book made up by orderof the House and 
adopted by it for its guidance. I find in this volume a which 
has been read by my friend from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], but which 
may not have been apprehended, in the confusion, by every member. 
I will therefore read it again, from page 314: 


In the case of an appro ion reported by the Committee on A priations 

in conflict with Rule „clause 3, and committed with the bill, itis not com- 

t for the Committee of the ole or its € to rule it out of order, 

use the House having committed the bill (of course it is otherwise where 

the point was before the commitment), it is presumed to have com- 
mitted, as in order, the report in its entirety. 


Now this presumption has always obtained in reference to this mat- 
ter. The practice, as stated in this compilation of the rules and prac- 
tice of the House, has been uniform; and I venture to say that itis in 
harmony with the experience of every gentleman on this floor, no mat- 
how long may have been his term of service. We are therefore at no 
loss what the practice has been or what the uniform construction has 
been in reference to this rule. 

I regret very much this question has been raised in this way, for it 
now becomes complicated with another question. As to the first, I 
shall have no difficulty in 8 point of order, but on the mat- 
ter as to what the practice of the House has been of reserving points 
of order I differ with those gentlemen with whom I agree on the first 
proposition. I trust the Chair will treat this not as a reason in support 
of the first, but that he will treat them as separate questions of orderand 
pass upon them accordingly. If that be done, we can vote on each one 
of these questions without embarrassment as to the other. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, clause 3 of Rule XXI 


would clearly lie against the bill in all its proceedings, but clause 3 of 
Rule XXIII clearly restricts the application of clause 3, Rule XXI, in 
cases of bills of this kind. I concede, therefore, that the point of order 
is well taken. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Will my friend allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does not my friend misapprehend that third clause 
of Rule XXIII? Does it not mean this, that when a bill of this class 
has been brought in and the consideration of it has commenced in the 
House, that then the point of order may not be made against it that it 
shall have first consideration in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I think not, I think clause 3 of Rule 
XXIII requires the point of order to be made before the consideration 
of the bill begins in the committee. It provides that the point of order 
may be made after it has been referred from the House to the commit- 
tee, provided it is made before its consideration begins. 

Mr. HoLMAN rose. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I concede, so far as I am concerned, Mr. 
Chairman, that the consideration of this question makes it apparent that 
the rule itself should be amended. Itis wrongasitstands. The point 
of order ought to lie against the bill at every oe of its consideration. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I wish to ask this plain question: Is there 
any rule of the House which requires points of order to be reserved ? 
We will all concede there is no such rule. That leaves us free to infer 
they have not violated a plain rule of the House. If, however, in the 
consideration of the bill the fact appears that they have violated a rule 
of the House which prohibits the insertion of new legislation, then itis 
the first time an objection can be made under the rule, because there is 
no rule requiring points of order to be reserved. That rests in the 
practice of the House. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. But clause 3 of Rule XXIII requires that 
a point of order shall be made before the consideration of the bill has 
commenced, 

Mr. HOLMAN. If my friend from Ohio will examine the rule he 
will see that he misapprehends it. 

Mr. MORRISON. Of course he does. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Bills involving a tax or making an a; 
priation it is provided shall have their first consideration in the - 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. That is the 
rule—shall be first considered in the Committee of the Whole—and the 
point of order must be made under this rule before the consideration 
of the bill is commenced. That is to say, before it has been com- 
menced in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The rule of itself carries such bills to the commit- 
tee anyway, and you could not prevent their going there by any point 
of order. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I think this rule has a broader bearing. 

Mr. REAGAN. The practice is to call the previous question, and 
no opportunity is generally allowed for objection to be made. 

Mr. RANDALL. I should like to ask the gentleman from Ohio 
whether the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
is not controlled by the rules of the House in every particular? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Of course. 

Mr. RANDALL. Then how does it escape from the operation of the 
third clause of Rule XXI? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. By the restriction of clause 3 of Rule 


XXIII. 

Mr. MORRISON. That is, whether it is to be considered in Com- 
mittee of the Whole or not. It might be a disputed question whether 
it went there or not under the rule, but if you wish to dispute the right 
of its going there you have to make the point before it goes to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WELLBORN. For a century the ruling has been as the gentle- 
man from Ohio has stated it, and the tleman from Pennsylvania 
can not point to a single contradictory decision. 

Mr. RANDALL. Every decision has been heretofore coupled with 
the declaration that if it were a new question it would have been de- 
cided by the preceding officers the other way. 

Now, these rules did formerly permit legislation, in two or three de- 
grees, to be placed on appropriation bills; but the rules have been 
amended. This rule under which we are now operating says that there 
shall be no legislation upon appropriation bills. Hence to that extent 
it is a change from the old rule. Now, I want to ask what court in 
Christendom, when it discovers that an error has been made in its pro- 
ceedings, does not stop and take immediate steps to correct the error 
prior to coming to a final decision upon,the question involved? 

Mr. CRISP. Mr.C I believe I have the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has already recognized the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. WELLBORN. There is no court on earth, I want to say to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] has 
the floor. 

Mr. WELLBORN. There is no court in Christendom that would 
undertake to legislate ` 

Mr. RAND. . Weare a court here, sitting in judgment upon this 
bill now before us. 
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Mr. WELLBORN. I say there is no court in Christendom—— 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will again state that the gentleman 
ee Pee eee The Sergeant-at-Arms will see that order | mi 
ed upon the floor of the House. 
Mr. 


Ar. CRISP. Chairman, I want to say—— 

Mr. WELLBORN. I thought I had the floor. [Laughter. ae 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas assumed the 4 
The gentleman did have it, not by recognition of the Chair, peed ase 
although the Chair will be pleased to recognize him later. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I want to refer to one or two points 
which have been made, and I wish to premise the statement by saying 
that Ishall speak without any regard to the merits of the pending propo- 
sition proposed to be stricken out and entirely free from any feeling in 
the matter either one way or the other. What I shall particularly ad- 
dress myself to is the question raised, that no point of order can be 
made against an item in an appropriation bill while under consideration 
in Committee of the Whole unless the points of order were reserved in 
terms at the time the bill was reported to the House from the standing 
committee. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I asked the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] to give one substantial reason why, at the time of reporting 
a bill to the House, the point of order should be reserved. The reply 
of the gentleman was to cite a precedent in the previous history of the 
House. I asked him distinctly, aside from ts, either the one 
way or the other, to give a reason for the rule which he said existed. 
He failed to do so. 

4 Mr. SPRINGER. I beg pardon of the gentleman. I thought I had 
one 80. 

Mr. CRISP. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; he did not. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I will state it again, if the gentleman will permit 
me. 

Mr. CRISP. I understood what the gentleman cited from the 
that inasmuch as the House had committed to the Committee 
Whole this bill for consideration, therefore the committee must con- 
sider it without any regard to points of order that ma; yi be made against 
items ofit. That seemed to be the proposition of the gentleman. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is not quite the statement. If the gentle- 
man will it me— 

Mr. C . Certainly. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I said that inasmuch as the House had referred 
this bill in these terms to the committee for its consideration, the 
chairman of the committee had no right to suppress wept ce of the bill 
from the consideration of the committee as being out of order. 

Mr. MORRISON. What can they do 

Mr. SPRINGER. They mnst consider it all. 

Mr. MORRISON. Does not its consideration involve any incidental 
action that may be proper? 

3 SPRINGER. Yes; but they must consider it on its merits, and 

E URIGE. “Me Chatman, Ten 
RISP. Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to recall the attention 
of the committee to the simple proposition before it. Icare not for the 
purposes of this case what the precedents may be under the previous | su 
rules of the House. Weareo ting now under a new rule, one which 


is more imperative in its requirements upon the committees to abstain. 


from tion upon appropriation bills than has ever before existed 
in the House. Under that rule 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. CRISP. Of course, if the gentleman wishes to interrupt me in 
the middle of a sentence. 

Mr. PERKINS. I did not desire to do that; but I want to ask in 
this connection, if this rule, to which the gentleman now refers, 
beet sg iple as to the time when the point of order isto be made? 

CRISP. I was coming to that in a moment. 

Operating under a rule which is more imperative than ever before 
against legislation on appropriation bills, you are asked now to decide 
a question for the first time under the new rule; and now what I want 
to invoke at your hands, and that of the House in the interest of all 
its members, isa ruling that will give every man in the House a chance 
to see and examine fully each bill before any reservations of points of 
order are required, and accord to each member of the House the priv- 
ilege of making any point of order he may desire when the bill comes 
up for consideration. Now, this being the first time this question has 
been raised under the new rules, we are not bound by precedents, if 
there be precedents of this sort; and I respectfully submit to the Chair, 
as I would to any other presiding officer, or the presiding officer of any 
court, that where the advocates of a practice under the old rules seek 
to ingraft it by precedent upon the new rule, they should be required 
to give some good substantial reason for the practice; precedent alone 
should not suffice; and if there be now no necessity for the practice, 
then the rule ought to cease with the necessity for its existence. 
The rule says that no committee of the House shall incorporate legis- 
lation in a general appropriation bill. We have a right to presume, 
therefore, that the committees of the House will conform to the rule. 
They come here with a great volume of manuscript; nobody outside of 
the committee knows what is in it. The gentleman having it in charge 
says, ‘‘I amdirected by the Committee on Indian Affairs, say, to report 


the | th 


ee ee een ee The orders it 

ee Ano nega palate rh age No man outside of the com- 

seen it. No man outside the committee has had an oppor- 

tunity of seeing it. It is not even printed for the use of the House un- 
til after it is 

Now the advocates of the old doctrine of reservation of points of order 
claim that just at the very moment that the gentleman presenting the 

I report the bill, you must rise in and say you 
of order. You do not know what is in the bill. You 
do not know whether points of order can be maintained against it. 
You have no right to presume, as respecters of the rules of the House, 
that the of the committee have violated any rule. And yet 
the Princip le invoked is that you must rise in your place and respect- 
fully say, I reserve all points of order. If those magic words are ut- 
fly say, Ta committees of this House can be required to conform to 
its 2 If those words are omitted, then the 8 of this House are 
not binding, and do not compel the committees to conform thereto. Out 
upon any such doctrine! In sticking to form we shall have lost thie sub- 
stance, and the express rule which was intended to bad pee vent the vicious 
practice of 1 ting upon appropriation bills be nullified by a 
practice w. may have existed i in the past, but for which no gentleman 
of the present seems to be able to give any satisfactory reason. 

I yield to no man in my respect for regular eystem and order. Irec- 
ognize the fact that there should be a time when questions of order 
should be considered aswaived. I the fact that the rule cited 
by my friend from Ohio [Mr. WARNER], and it is a good rule, should 
— observed. But Isay to him in my judgment he entirely miscon- 
ceives the purpose of that rule. That rule says, if the gentleman will 
allow me the remark in passing, that all bills that appropriate money 
shall have their first consideration in the Committee of the Whole; 
but the point of order that they must be so considered must be made 
before you enter upon the consideration thereof, and can not be made 

ereafter. 


Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 
him? 
Mr. CRISP. Yes, sir. 
Mr. WARNER, ‘of Ohio. Is not the rule positive and explicit as to 
the first consideration of these bills in the Committee of the Whole? 
Mr. CRISP. Yes, sir. 


prescribes or reservation shall be made at the 

time the bill is reported. ‘Every tleman will to that. 
M then, a new question, to be decided now for the first time 
under these rules, how will you decide it? Will you be bound by a 
precedent which seems to exist without any good reason, or will you 


establish a t founded on reason and common sense? 
Mr. 755 — Will the gentleman permit me to make a suggestion in 
is i 
. CRISP. 
Mr. LONG. fan ee the gentleman that when the House re- 
ferred this bill to the ttee of the Whole they referred it subject 


to the rules and with all the rights that go to the committee under 


the rules. 
Undoubtedly. Now, just a word or two farther, for 
I have already said more than I intended. 

The advocates for the proposition that points of order must be re- 
served in the House at the time of reporting the bill, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Pean: my colleague from Georgia Mr. BLOUNT], 
and others rested upon the idea that the House committed this bill 
to this committee for consideration and the committee must consider 
it as it was. I reply as the gentleman from Massachusetts has replied, 
they committed the bill to this committee for consideration under the 
rules of the House. The rules of the House provide that appropria- 
tion committees shall not do certain things, and there is no provision 
of the rules that fixes any time for the making of points of order, there- 
fore they should be made when the billis under consideration; the place 
to make them isalways under the rules in the Committee of the Whole, 
because the bills have their first consideration there, and points of order 
should be made, if to be made at all, before debate is had on the mer- 
its of the ph or section objected to. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Could the point of order be made under 
clause 3 of Rule XXIII until we are in Committee of the Whole ready 
to consider a bill of that class ? 

Mr. CRISP. Either the gentleman from Ohio misconceives that rule 
or I do. In my judgment that rule shows no light on the question the 
Chair is now to determine. The bill is committed to the Committee 
of the Whole under the rules of the House. They takeitand consider 
it. As the bill is read the members of the House see for the first time 
what the provisions of the bill are. They have an opportunity as a 
clause is read or as a section is read to rise in their places and raise the 
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point of order on that clause or that section, namely, There is no 
existing law that sustains the appropriation,’’ or whatever the point 
may be. 

Now, I ask you as a reasonable, fair-minded man if it is notas plain 
that the members on the floor ought to have a right to object to pro- 
visions inserted in the bill by the Appropriations Committee as it is 
that the Appropriations Committee should have the right to object to 
an amendment proposed by a member on the floor? If any gentleman 
on the floor rises and offers an ameudment, the gentleman in charge of 
the bill can object to it by raising a point of order or anybody else can 
make the objection. What good reason is there when the bill is under 
consideration that a member of the House can not raise a point of order 
against any of its provisions? 

If the rule that there shall be no legislation on appropriation bills is 
founded in reason and justice and is a proper rule, then, Mr. Chairman, 
the rulings of the Chair and of the House on questions of order ought 
to be in the direction of preserving the right. Nothing should be taken 
by intendment against the right. Now, I submit, the rule, as I contend 
for it, is reasonable, is in the interest of the object sought to be obtained 
by the provision that legislation should not be had upon appropriation 
bills, is in the direction of preserving the rights of each member of the 
House, is in the direction of the intelligent conduct of the business of 
the House, requires no ‘‘vain thing,” enables each member, as a para- 
graph or section is read, before it is debated on the merits; to raise any 
question of order upon it, enables the House to see that no committee 
violates its rules without its consent, and altogether leads in the direc- 
tion of fair, open, careful, and considerate legislation; and I hope that 
is what we all want. 

On the other question I have nothing tosay. I only desired, as there 
is a new question raised, or rather a question raised for the first time 
under the new rule, to invoke at the hands of the chairman and the 
committee such a ruling as is founded on reason and justice, and as 
will advance rather than retard the interests of good legislation. 

Mr. REED, of Maine, rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman who was in the chair when the 
committee rose last Thursday announced his purpose to submit this 
question to the committee, stating that because it was a new and grave 
question he thought the committee should be permitted to decide it. 
The Chair will not overrule his action in that regard, and has no desire 
to cramp or limit debate, but will abide whatever seems the will of 
the committee in that regard. The gentleman from Maine is recognized. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Mr. Chairman, I desire for an instant to call 
the House back to the question that is really under discussion. It is 
not what I or any other gentleman wishes to do with this paragraph 
that is under discussion before the committee at present. The question 
before us is, What is the rule of parliamentary law applicable to this 
case? And in order to ascertain what the rule is it is absolutely neces- 
sary for us to resort to first principles. That has been forgotten, meas- 
urably, in the discussion. What is this Committee of the Whole? 
Although it is composed of every member of the House, nevertheless 
it is a committee of the House, a creature of the House, subject to the 
laws and to the dictation of the House. It must do business precisely 
as the House of Representatives declares that it must do business. 
The House of Representatives charges it with certain work, and, among 
other things, commits this appropriation bill to the Committee of the 
Whole for consideration. 

The superior has ordered the inferior to do certain work, and that is 
to consider this bill as it stands. First, we have the reason, namely, 
that this bill has been committed to the committee as a whole; now, 
what have been the decisions on this question? What are the prece- 
dents? The decisions have been uniform, from the very establishment 
of the rule, that the committee had noright to question the judgment 
of its superior—the House—as to what it should consider. Conse- 
quently, if anybody felt that there was liable to be in a bill any provis- 
ion which was contrary to the rules of the House, he reserved the points 
of order and gave notice upon the reference of the bill. 

Gentlemen who have been here during the operation of the rules 
which existed prior to the Forty-sixth Congress know that it was the 
invariable habit, not when an appropriation bill was reported, but when 
it was referred to the Committee of the Whole, to reserve all points of 
order, and if no points of order were reserved, then it went into the 
Committee of the Whole not subject to rules like this under consider- 
ation. Thatwas the invariable custom, sanctioned by decisions as sacred 
as those of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] in front 
of me. Has there been any change since in that regard? You say the 
rule has been made more strict. What difference does that make? 
Here was legislation, so to speak, on the part of the House of Repre- 
sentatives—legislation repeated, legislation reiterated, legislation that 
got to be the unquestioned custom of the House—that points of order 
must be reserved. Now, then, if new rules are made after such legis- 
lation, so to speak, of the House has taken place, it must be presumed 
that those new rules were established with reference to the previous 
decisions of the House, just as if a court of justice had repeatedly con- 
strued a law and the Legislature had re-enacted the law. 

So far as the question of reserving points of order in the House is con- 
cerned, although we have repeatedly changed our rules, we have never 


taken any adverse notice of these repeated decisions ofthe House. What 
is the conclusion? Why, that those decisions remain the law of the 
House. They are founded upon the reason that the House has conferred 
upon the committee restricted powers. If our rules have not changed, 
it follows as a matter of course that when this bill was committed it 
was committed with full knowledge, we are bound to presume, of that 
law. It is not strange that, amid the confusion which resulted after 
the rules of the Forty-sixth Congress were adopted, there should have 
been some uncertainty about this matter; but when you get back to the 
grounds upon which the practice of the House is founded, when youget 
back to the precedents there can be butone decision upon this question as 
amatterofparliamentarylaw. Itdoesnot matter what we want; itmay 
be that the rules ought to have been changed; I think they ought; Ithink 
the right to make points of order ought to be understood as being re- 
served. But that is not the question. The questionis, what is to-day 
the parliamentary law of this House on this subject? And it seems to 
me that that is a question which can be very easily decided. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I wish to ask the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. REED] whether clause 3 of Rule XXI does not go with the bill 
into the Committee of the Whole and does not prevent any amendment 
being made which changes existing law? 

Mr. REED, of Maine. That is another affair. 

Mr. PEEL. Mr. Chairman, when I first raised the point of order on 
last Thursday on this paragraph I had no thought that this question 
would be discussed so extensively as it has been. I made the point, 
resting it entirely upon the third clause of Rule XXI. After it had 
been discussed for some time, as the Chair has stated, the committee 
rose, leaving the question pending, and now when the committee re- 
sumes the consideration of this bill the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
PERKINS] makes the point that my point of order was not taken in 
time—which I think is rather a confession and avoidance of the point 
of order raised by me on Thursday. But it now becomes necessary 
that the rules of the House shall be construed. I believe, sir, the uni- 
versal rule of construction as applied to law—and the rules of the 
House I understand to be law of the House—is that the language must 
be construed so as to be consistent with the existing law, and to carry 
out 65 object intended; for a rule without a reason is simply no rule 
at all. 

Now, what is the attitude of thisquestion? It is insisted that when 
a general appropriation bill is reported to the House by the chairman 
or whoever may have charge of it on behalf of the committee to be 
placed upon the Calendar, that is the proper time to reserve points of 
order in regard to any legislative provisions which the bill may contain. 
Now, I am not prepared to controvert the parliamentary learning of 
gentlemen who have served on this floor much longer than I have, but 
what is the legal presumption that follows the announcement of a re- 
port of a bill from a committee to be referred for consideration to the 
Committee of the Whole? The presumption necessarily is that the ap- 
propriations in the bill are in conformity with law; for it is a common- 
law principle that the acts of officials are not to be presumed to have 
been done contrary tolaw. Then when a bill is reported to the House 
for consideration the presumption necessarily arises that it is presented 
in conformity with the law governing the discharge of the duties of the 
committee. Certainly it would look very ridiculous for any member, 
in the face of this presumption, to rise and announce, before the bill 
had ever been read from the desk, ‘‘I reserve points of order upon that 
bill without knowing what it is;“ for it is certainly a legal presump- 
tion in regard to every report of a committee of this House that it is not 
presented in violation of existing law. It is clearly presumable that 
reports are made in conformity with law; and an objection made at that 
stage of the proceeding in violation of this presumption would be 
equivalent to saying to the gentleman reporting the bill, ‘‘I presume 
or believe you have violated the law in making this report.“ 

When the motion is made that the House go into Committee of the 
Whole for the purpose of considering a general appropriation bill, that 
is the first time the House gets jurisdiction of the measure to consider it. 
When the House has resolved itself into Committee of the Whole the bill 
is then for the first time read at the desk by its proper custodian in this 
House, so that the members are then informed of what the measure con- 
tains. If it be found when different sections or paragraphs are reached 
that they are violative of a plain provision of law prohibitory in its 
character, to say it is then too late to make a point of order, that such 
points ought to have been reserved before the House took jurisdiction 
of the subject-matter, before the bill had ever been read from the desk 
by its legal custodian, would be, to say the least, inconsistent with all 
ordinary legal procedure. I hope, however, Mr. Chairman, that we 
may progress with this bill. It is important it should be disposed of 
to-day. It is the intention of the chairman of the committee having it 
in charge that this, if possible, should be done. I hope this question 
of order will be promptly disposed of. It is not very material to me 
what the decision may be. 

Mr. HAMMOND, Mr. Chairman, before stating my opinion on this 
point, I desire to reply to what has been said about the effect of the 
change in our rules upon this question. There has been no change in 
the rules affecting this question. The only result of the changes which 
have been made has been to make it more difficult to put legislation 
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upon appropriation bills. Theold rule provided that legislation should 
not be included in general appropriation bills unless it came within cer- 
tain d ted classes, e present rule strikes out the on; 
that is all. As to the manner in which bills are to be considered in the 
House, and as to the effect of commitment to the Committee of the 
Whole, there has been no change whatever. 

Now, in order that we may get at the reason of this matter, let us 
consider how this bill gets to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. The old rule, I believe, was—and when I 

of the old rule I mean the ancient parliamentary practice—the 
old rule was that all points of order on a bill must be reserved upon 
the second reading of the bill, or be considered waived. Now, under 
the practice of the 8 we dispense with the first and second read - 
ings of the bill; and the first and second readings being waived, when 
a bill is reported to the House the question is, what shall be done with 
it? The rules require that bills of this character be committed to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

When the Speaker announces that fact it is accompanied with the 
other pregnant announcement, ‘‘ This bill is read the second time.” 
And then the question tacitly addressed to every member is ‘‘Are there 
any points of order to be reserved? And if there be no point of order 
made, by unanimous consent points of order are waived. That is the 
reason of the rule. Suppose a gentleman to get upand say, “‘ [have in 
this bill a dozen things which are contrary to rules, and I propose to 
pass them by unanimons consent,’’ and the Speaker calls for objection, 
and none should be made, could a point of order be made afterward ? 
No; because unanimous consent has been given by silence. So, when 
this bill was reported to the House, and the question was, ‘‘ What shall 
be done with it?” the Speaker said, Under the rules it must be com- 
mitted to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union.” 
Its first and second reading were then waived, and, no point of order 
being reserved, all points of order were necessarily waived. 


Now, I care nothing about this proposition. 
Mr. RANDALL. t me ask the gentleman from Georgia a ques- 
tion? 


Mr. HAMMOND. Certainly. 

Mr. RANDALL. I would like to know whethera committee of this 
House can make a report in violation of the rules of the House without 
the House having opportunity, when it discovers that fact, to provide 
the remedy? 

Mr. HAMMOND. That depends on what the rule is. 

Mr. RANDALL. The rule says there shall be no new legislation. 

Mr. HAMMOND. You say that is one of the rules of the ? 

Mr. RANDALL. So it is; and yet itis contended a committee of 
this House may come in with a bill containing provisions of new legis- 
lation. I maintain that whenever that fact is discovered the House has 
its remedy; that when a committee of this House has violated the rule 
it can not take advantage of its own wrong. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Lanswerthe gentleman with great ease to myself, 
although it may not be with satisfaction to the committee. Suppose 
on this bill you propose now to put a piece of independent legislation. 

Mr. RANDALL. That would be an amendment. 

Mr. HAMMOND. And nobody raises the point of order on it. You 
were at your lunch 

Mr. RANDALL rose. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Let me get arogi with my answer. You were 
at lunch and nobody raised the point of order; you come in and say I 
propose to prevent the rules of the House being violated. 

Mr. RANDALL. I will tell you the difference between the two. 

Mr. HAMMOND. That is a case where you undertake to doa thing 
which could not have been done if any man had objected. The same 
rule which says such an amendment shall not be put on also says that 
the committee shall not report new legislation. 

Mr. RANDALL. I will tell you the difference. In the case you re- 

fer to the amendment is read to the House, whereas the bill when com- 
mitted to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union is not 
read. 
Mr. HAMMOND. Any member can demand its reading. And the 
very fact, Mr. Chairman, that they are not read, so far from being an 
ud vantage to that side of the argument, is an advantage to this side, for 
it is a notice to every man in the House that the bill may have something 
objectionable in it. And, if you desire, now is the time to raise the 
point of order. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. HAMMOND. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLMAN, The gentleman has stated correctly that prior to the 
present rule some legislation was permissible on appropriation bills 
clear back as far as we can get. Now for the first time there is an im- 
— rule that there shall be no legislation on an appropriation bill. 

e gentleman stated correctly that under the old system the point of 
order was made on the second reading of the bill. As late as the 
Thirty-seventh Congress it was agreed by unanimous consent that points 
of order might be reserved. Legislation became allowable. Theonly 
question was, was it legislation within the rules? It was entirely re- 
spectful to a committee for a member to reserve points of order because 
he had reason to suppose there was legislation on the bill. 


But here is a rule which forbids new legislation ona bill. The com- 
mittee is absolutely prohibited from putting legislation on a bill. Is 


it my friend’s duty to assume that a committee having 
propriation bill has violated the rules of the House by placing legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill in defiance of the imperative language of 

the rule? I admit two or three instances have occurred where gentle- 

men have felt themselves authorized to take the floor and reserve points 

of order; but, sir, it was a duty which ought not to have been wn 

uponany member of this House. It is assuming that one of the com- 

mittees of this House has been guilty of deliberate violations of the rules 

of the House. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Mr. Chairman, I wish to restate, by reading the 
old rule, what I stated before, that in this regard the change of the 
rule affects nothing at all. The old rule is in the following language: 

Nor shall any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto changing ex- 
isting law be in order, except suchas, being germane to the subject-matter of the 
bill, shall retrench expenditures by the reduction of the number and salary of 
the officers of the United Disten by the reduction of the compensation of any per- 
son paid outof the Treasury of the United States, or by the reduction of amounts 
of money covered by the bill. 

Now, suppose they brought in under the old rule a bill containing a 
provision that did change existing law, but did not reduce expendi- 
tures or do any one of the other things mentioned in this case, then 
the argument would have been exactly the same for excluding that 
under the point of order as the argument now being made for excluding 
this provision under the point of order. There was no change made in 
that regard in the rules at all, none whatever; and at length it remains 
just the same as before as to everything else. Here are the rules of the 
House; but at any time we may dispense with them by unanimous 
consent, or at any time we can override the rules of the House, when 

by the 8 er, for the purpose of submitting a motion 
which may be carried by a two-thirds vote. And so it has been always 
held, without a particle of variance or shadow of turning, that when 
a bill is considered as read the second time all objections are waived 
which were then not expressly reserved by a general exception when 
the bill was reported. 

Mr. HOLMAN, Now, will the gentleman from Georgia allow me? 
Does he meet the question as fairly as he usually meets the discussion 
of questions in the House? Was not thetrouble under the old system 
prior to the present rule, and the justification on the part of members 
for reserving the point of order, that it was sometimes difficult to tell 
whether or not the provisions of a bill retrenched expenditures or not? 
Therefore—— 

Mr. HAMMOND. Let me answer right there. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Just a word further. Therefore I say a member 
might well say, I will reserve the point of order; I will bring the 
question before the Committee of the Whole to see whether there is 
anything in it that is subject to the point of order.“ While now, in- 
asmuch as the rule of the House is imperative upon its committees, 
you are not to suppose thatthe rule will be disregarded in the prepara- 
tion of these bills. 

Mr. HAMMOND. In answer to the gentleman from Indiana it is- 
sufficient to say that this very debate has shown it is now a question 
whether this is new legislation or not. The gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. WELLBORN] in charge of the bill insisted that it was not new 
legislation; that there was an existing law under which the appropria- 
tion could be made. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. O'NEILL] 
this morning took the ground that because this school has been kept 
up for a series of years by this kind of appropriation it was not new 
legislation. May not gentlemen just as well differ under this as under 
the old rule? That argument, therefore, amounts to nothing, because 
the situation is exactly the same under the present rule as it was under 
the old rule for the purpose of this question. [Cries of ‘‘ Vote!” 
t Vote 27 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to submit the question to the 
committee. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TowNSHEND] who was occupying 
the chair when the committee rose last Thursday evening announced 
that the question would be submitted to the committee, and the present 
occupant of the chair does not feel that he would be justified in revers- 
ing that action. 

r. BLOUNT. Task theindulgence of the Chair a moment. I wish 
to ask unanimous consent that the Chair may submit the two questions 
to the committee, the first being the last question that has been de- 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was about to make a suggestion which 
will probably cover the case. 

The Chair will state that the first point of order is the one made by 
the gentleman from Arkansas against the lines beginning at line 1032: 

For annual allowance to Capt. R. H. Pratt while in charge of said Indian 
industrial schools, 

The point being made that it changes existing law, and hence is ob- 
noxious to the rule. That was discussed during the last sitting of the 
committee on Thursday last, and no conclusion was reached. The 
chairman of the committee then announced that he would submit the 
question of order to the committee, and was ready to do so, whereupon 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL] moved that the 
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committee rise, in order that the members might consider it more de- 


liberately and act upon it at the next sitting of the committee. 

To-day the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. PERKINS] makes the 5 
1 that the objection made by the 
Arkansas comes too late and can notjbe sustained, for the reason that 
the rule of the House es that points of order must be made 
against provisions of this kind by reserving them upon the bill when 
it is reported to the House, which was not done when this bill was re- 
ported. Ifthe point of order made by the gentleman from Kansas be 
sustained it will necessarily also end the importance of the point of 
order of the gentleman from ! Arkansas. It becomes, therefore, of equal 
importance to the original question, and the Chair will submit the two 
to the House to determine the points raised. 

Mr. LONG. Will the Chair permit an inquiry? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. LONG. Should not the second point of order be decided first? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the order in which the Chair proposes 
to submit them, for the reason that if the point of order made by the 
gentleman from Kansas is sustained it will settle both. 

Mr. RANDALL, I ask the chairman to put the questions sepa- 
h because the point of order made by the gentleman from Arkansas 
fom PEEL] involves the principle whether a provision of law ina 
ormer r bill is a warrant on which a subsequent bill may 


vere The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state, in response to the sugges- 
tion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, that it was the purpose of 
the Chair to put to the committee the question first on the poppa of 
order made by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. PERKINS], 
of the fact that if that point of order is sustained it n y defeats 
the other pointof order. 

Mr. RANDALL. Defeats it but does not make a decision upon it. 

TheCHAIRMAN. And for the further reason stated by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, that the first point of order involves the ques- 
tion whether a provision made in an appropriation bill heretofore not 
existing in the general law is ‘law’? in contemplation of the rule on 
yee an appropriation bill can be sustained that continues the appro- 
priation. 

Mr. RANDALL. If the Chair will permit me, I want to say in re- 
Pe ate n sustaining the point made by the gentleman from 

Mr. PERKINS] only defeats the consideration of the other point 
made by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. PEEL]. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. And does not settle that question. 

Mr. RANDALL. And does not settle that question as to whether 
an appropriation bill of last year is warrant for legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill of this year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion that would be the effect 
of it and the only effect. The question is, Shall the point of order 
made by the gentleman from Kansas be sustained? 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 66, noes 78. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I call for tellers. 

Mr. PERKINS. I make the point that a quorum has not voted. 

The CHAIRMAN. A not having voted, the Chair will order 
tellers, and appoints the gentleman from Kansas, Mr. PERKINS, and the 
gentleman from Arkansas, Mr. PEEL. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 75, noes 
91. 

So the point of order was not sustained. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois, addressed the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. I understand the point of order made by 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. PEEL] now comes before the com- 
mittee, I would like to make some remarks on that point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now pending on that point of 
order, The Chair stated he would submit both questions to the com- 
mittee. But the Chair has no desire to cut off the gentleman if it is 
the will of the committee to hear him. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. I would remind the committee that all 
day we have been discussing this point of order as to the time whena 
point of order should be reserved, and it seems to me I might perhaps 
be allowed three minutes to consider the point of order which it now 
seems we have to decide. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair having announced his purpose to sub- 
mit the question to the House, can now only allow debate by unani- 
mous consent. Is there unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ApDAMs] shall be allowed three minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Ilinois. I heard it suggested yesterday by one or two 
gentlemen familiar with the rules that this particular paragraph was 
obnoxious to the newrules. I submit that since the first of clause 
3 of Rule XXI has application to the character of appropriations which 
may be in appropriation bills, and the last portion of it applies 

only to es of law other than appropriations, the last part 
of the clause does not ly to this provision now under consideration. 
If obnoxious to any point of order at all it must be obnoxious to the 
first part of that clause. 

It was also said that the decision turned on the question whether 


this appropriation was authorized by existing law. I wish to submit 
to the committee that under that rule you may have an appropriation 
that is not authorized by law, provided it is in continuation 
from | of a public work that has already been app: for. 

I do not desire to detain a weary House except to suggest to gentlo- 
men that the question is not whether this is a change of existing law, 
and the question is not whether this is an appropriation for a pt 
not authorized by law, but it is simply the question whether it is for a 
work or object now in 

Mr. RANDALL. ‘The issue in this point of order is simply this to 
my mind. We have changed the rules. We have said there shall be 
no legislation on ap iation bills. Now the proposition would seem 
to be, by what I might call the latitudinarian construction, that you 
can make a past appropriation bill a warrant as against this rule just 
made for legislation on a like subject in a new appropriation bill. The 
safer side, and I think the logical view of the question, is that legisla- 
tion shall not now under the new rule be allowed on an appropriation 
bill because it happened to be permitted on a former appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the point of order made by 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. PEEL]. 

Mr, PERKINS. The chairman of our committee, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. WELLBORN], would like to call the attention of the 
committee to the rule which I think the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has forgotten, which says that no appropriation shall be reported for 
any expenditure not previously anthorized by law unless in continu- 
ation of existing appropriations. 

Mr. RANDALL. If it comes under that rule, that is another thing. 

Mr. MORRISON. But there is no law authorizing such an appro- 
priation. 

Mr, WELLBORN. The Carlisle school has been appropriated for. 
You will find the authority for this in every appropriation bill for the 
last four years. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. And if not previously authorized, it could 
come in under that rule. 

Mr. STORM. I desire to have read the act of Congress which orig- 
inated the introduction of this man’s name in the bill, so as to show 
the authority of law for inserting it. Idesire this to be read to show 
to the House that this appropriation, with the name of R. H. Pratt as 
it appears in this bill, is already provided for by existing law. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, while we are waiting for the reading of 
that, I would like to suggest that th this allowance to Captain Pratt is a 

ent allowance. It does not depend upon the appropriation for 

e year, because the Janguage is ‘‘ for annual allowance to Capt. 

RE Pratt while in charge of said Indian industrial school.“ That 

is the language of the statute. The object of that law is the mainte- 

nance of that school. That is an object which is not only in progress 

now but has been in progress for the last four or five years, and the 

allowance being an annual one it is of a permanent character, so that 
this provision does not make any change of existing law. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Chairman, sel Aa Spn eps and 
we can not make the yiolation of law at one session a reason for con- 
tinuing to violate it at another session. 

Mr. RM. Mr. Chairman, I want the House to understand that 
in the existing law the same provision which provides for the payment 
of a thousand dollars a year for this roast provides for the ion 
of Captain Pratt’s name. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. PEEL], 
I know, wishes to strike out the name of Captain Pratt, but to keep 

of the $1,000; butif gentlemen will hear the orig- 
they will find that Captain Pratt’s name is not simply 
used for that year, but that provision is made for this permanent al- 
lowance to him as long as he continues superintendent of the school. 
If gentlemen will late at this bill as reported from the committee, 
they will find that its language provides this allowance for tain 
Pratt ‘‘while” he is superintendent of said school, The act, 
upon which we base the t to insert his name in the pending bill, 
is what I have sent to the Clerk’s desk, and I ask that it be now read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For o I School at Carlisle, Pa., for tran 
of Indiam pupils to. a ta Y pa School. $00, 100: and sum shall 9 
upon the basis of an allowance not ces 8175, canes: of 4 
for the . and education of each pupil actually maintained in, and sup- 
port and education at said school; but actual cost of transportation and other other 
expenses of such pupils as are sent out of said school among farmers for 
and education may be d from said funds’; for annual allowan: — cept. 5 
R. H. Pratt, in es of said Indian industrial school, $1,000; in all $81,000. 

Mr. STORM. Mr. Chairman, if the name of Captain Pratt is struck 
out of this bill, then to be consistent we must strike out the appropri- 
ation of $1,000, if the point of order is made it. 

Mr. PEEL. Mr. Chairman, the point of order does not have any- 

to do with the allowance. The point of order is directed to the 
provision creating an office, making this gentleman the superintendent 
of the school, and providing that nobody else can receive the salary. 
The point of order is directed to this new legislation creating ting an officer 
by name who is not an officer under existing law save by the annual 
appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the point of order made by 
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its LORE. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman e nF 
Mr. LORE. CAN, Th gehiloman Wi sinto f cy te pit 
of order applies—the specific words? 
Th he CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
3 eee Captain R. H. Pratt, while in charge of said Indian 
Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, if you will turn to the record of the 
ings in which the point of order was made, you will find that 


proceedings s k 
it does not embrace the whole of those two lines, but is confined to the | Axe, 


name of Mr. Pratt. 

The CHAIRMAN. The present occupant of the chair was not in the 
chair when eh aging was made, but has been informed by the 
sed at the that the point was made upon the provision in the 

just read. 

Mr. PERKINS. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. PEEL] says 
3 Jam right about it. 

e CHAIRMAN. The question is, Shall the point of order made 
py he gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. PEEL] be sustained? 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. PERKINS. I rise to suggest tliat it would be well that the 
controversy or misunderstanding as to the exact bearing of the point 
of order should be settled before the question is taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. TheClerk informs the Chair that the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. PEEL] made the point upon the paragraph just 


geben That is a mistak e, Mr. Chairman; the RECORD does 
not so 8 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read from the RECORD what 
took place, and that will determine the question. 

Mr. PEEL. Iwas asked if I made the pointof order upon the whole 
paragraph, and I replied that I did not, but only upon the insertion 
of this name. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas ought to be allowed to state his own point of 8 

The Clerk read as ee 


Sane at the serait 1 his 
RANDALL, I inquire of —— whether 88 
3 entire paragraph, ef the retina, in which Captain Pratt 
Mr. ust. Tapoly Mr. Chairman, not so much to the provision for the sal- 
ary as to specifying officer by name—not that I have any objection, &. 

The question being taken on sustaining the point of order, there 
were—ayes 93, noes 68. 

So the point of order was sustained. p 

Mr. SPRINGER. I now move to insert the following in lieu of the 
words stricken out upon the question of order: 


bas annual allowance to the superintendent in charge of said Indian indus- 
Mr. PEEL. That is right. 
Mr. NELSON. I raise upon 


Nobody objects to that. 
this amendment and upon the clause, 
if it is still in the bill, the same tof order which has just been sus- 
tained by the Committee of the le. I will say in this connection 
that I intend to make the same point of order against every other educa- 
tional item in the bill, for they all stand upon precisely the same footing. 
My justification in this course, Mr. Chairman, is that a member of the 
committee reporting this bill has set the pe ne a point of 
order against the work of the committee, and that point has been sus- 
tained. 8 t having been set, I, as an member of the 
committee, will take the liberty of raising the point again. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think my amendment was misunderstood. 

Mr. NELSON. There is no occasion ſor discussion. The Matter has 
been discussed, and the Committee of the Whole has sustained the 
point of order. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I wish to remove the impression 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGERE] 
desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. SPRINGER. No, sir; I want to withdraw my amendment, and 
submit it in another shape so as to avoid the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would be compelled under the ruling 
„ Committee of the Whole to sustain the point of 


er. 
Mr. SPRINGER. I withdraw the amendment I just offered, and 
submit it in this form: Add the words, “ for allowance 
Mr. NELSON. Iwant the question first settled whether that clause 
is in the bill or not. I wish to know whether simply Captain Pratt's 
nime was 3 out or whether the whole of the appropriatiom was 
ken ou 


Mr. SPRINGER. I move to amend 
Chairman 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. 

The CHAIRMAN. For What purpose does the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSON ] rise? 

Mr. NELSON. To ask a parliamentary question. I desire to know 
whether the clause E 
somebody is still in the bill. Is the whole clause out or only the name 
of Captain Pratt? 

Mr. PEEL. The allowance of $1,000 is in. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do not so understand. 

Mr. NELSON. Then I make a point of order against the allowance. 
Mr. SPRINGER. In order that we may understand just where we 
I wish the Chair would state what is in the bill now and what was 
taken out by the vote on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read to the committee the clause 
as it will stand if simply the name be left out. The Chair thinks the 
committee will see that if only the name be stricken out the clause will 
be left in a very awkward shape. 

The Clerk read as follows : 

Forannual allowance to 

Mr. NELSON. Against that clause I make my point of order—the 
same point just decided by the Committee of the le. Iask the de- 


cision of the Chair. 

The Does the gentleman from Illinois desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I want to make a motion which will give sense 
to the clause. 

Mr. NELSON. The motion is not in in order. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair begs the gentleman from Illinois to 
remember that this clause is not subject to amendment pending the 
point of order. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] has 
made the point of order that the allowance of $1,000 in the pending 
clause changes existing law, and in conformity with the decision just 
made by the Committee of the Whole the Chair sustains the point of 


order. 

Mr. SPRINGER. How much does the Chair rule out? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rules out the appropriation—the clause 
which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as ſollows: 

v allowance to —— while in charge of said Indian industrial school, 
Mr. SPRINGER. That is all out? 
The CHAIRMAN. That is out. 
Mr. SPRINGER. I move to amend by inserting the following: 


a a allowance to the superintendent of said Indian industrial school, 


while in charge of said Indian industrial school, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send up his amendment in 
wri 

Mr. N. I make a point of order against the amendment; 
there is no need for the gentleman to write it out. 

The Clerk read _ amendment as submitted by Mr. SPRINGER. 
t this amendment the gentleman from 
makes the point of order that it changes ex- 


And provides an appropriation for an officer not 
created by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee of the Whole having just sus- 
tained this point of order in a little different form, the Chair feels con- 
strained to conform to that action, and decides the point of order well 
taken. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I want it understood that the Committee of the 
Whole voted simply upon the point of order in relation to Captain 
Pratt. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will continue the reading of the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For su of Indian industrial school at Salem, O. Two hundred Indian 


upils, at annum each, $35,000; pay of pan arie ET ata $1,500; com: — se 
tion of 8 school building and necessary outbuildings, and repairs and fen ing, 
5 n „000. 


Mr. NELSON. I make the same point of order against this entire 
ph. It stands—and I — advisedly—on precisely the same 
footing as the item which the ittee of ‘he Whole struck out in 
reference to Captain Pratt. There is no existing law for this object— 
a but the last appropriation bill. 
PRINGER. I rise to a question of order. I desire to have 
read the clause upon which this point of order is made. 

The clause was read. - 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to inquire of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs whether this school has been authorized by 
law heretofore? 

Mr. PERKINS. Ido notsee the chairman of the committee present, 
but I understand this school has been built by appropriations contained 
in appropriation bills and that it has been under the supervision of the 
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Commissioner of Indian Affairs. It has been constructed underappro-| The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the report 


priations for educational purposes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Is there a school-house there? 

Mr. CUTCHEON, There is a school-house there. 

Mr. PERKINS. Yes, there is a school-house there, and the school 
has been instituted and been carried on in consequence of appropria- 
tions made by the Committee on Appropriations for Indian educational 


urposes. 
5 Mr. BLOUNT. It does not seem to me the point of order rests against 
this appropriation. Let me call the attention to Rule XXI, clause 3: 
3. No appropriation shall be reported in any general appropriation bill, or be 
in order asan amendment thereto, for any expenditure not previously author- 
ized by law, unless in continuation of appropriation for such public works and 
objects as are already in progress, 

Now it isadmitted the Government has undertaken to educate these 
Indian children. They have had for yearstheseschools. The Govern- 
ment has been expending money uponthem. These have been 
paid for discharging this duty. It is unquestionably the object on the 
part of the Government to take care of these Indians in these schools 
for the purpose of educating them, and so reacting on their tribe. The 
question of legislation is not involved at all. The very fact excludes it. 

In to a particular fortification, if you seek the statute under 
which it has been constructed you will find there is no statute on the 
subject. It has been constructed by appropriations in appropriation 
bills. It is an object of public defense to provide for building fortifi- 
cations. It is likewise an object dear to the country and regarded for 

ears as the true public policy to educate Indian children at these schools. 
T trust therefore we will not so fur strain this rule as to make it absurd 
by striking down every public object which may be conceived because 
you can not find the special law for it. 

Mr. WELLBORN. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. MCMILLIN reported that the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union had, according to order, had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 5543) making appropriations for the current and con- 
tingent expenses of the Indian Department and for fulfilling treaty stipu- 
lations with various Indian tribes for the year ending June 30, 1887, 
and for other purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL. 


Mr. BURNES. I submit the following privileged report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the d ing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill of the House 5893 to provide for certain 
of the most urgent es in the appropriations for the service of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference have to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 6 and 7, and agree tothe same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of said amendment insert the following: 

“To enable the Secretary of War to repair the submarine cable, Block Island 
Bay, $5,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary in the judgment of the Sec- 
retary of War.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

JAMES N. BURNES, 


W. B. ALLISON, 
EUGENE HALE, 
F. M. COCKRELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Mr. BURNES. Read the statement which accompanies the confer- 
ence report, under the rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The mai rson the partof the House of the conference on the disagreement 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate numbered 2, 6, and 7 tu the 
bill (H. R. 5893) making appropriations to meet certain of the most argens de- 
ficiencies for the fiscal year of 1885, and for other purposes, submit the following 
written statement in explanation of the effect of the action recommended by 
the conference committee in the accompanying report: 

On amendment numbered 2: The following is recommended as a substitute 
for the lan contained in the Senate’s amendment: 

“To enable the Secretary of War to repairthe submarine cable, Block Island 
Bay, 8 so much thereof as may be necessary, in the judgment of the Sec- 
retary o ar.” 

Gn amendments numbered 6and 7: It is recommended that the House recede 
from its disa; ent, leaving in the bill the following items: 

For repairs to water-tank on the main building of the Freedman’s Hospital 
and agon, Washington, D. C., $260, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

“Senate: 


te: 
For miscellaneous items, exclusive of labor, being a deficiency for the fiscal 


year 1886, $5,000.” 
JAMES N. BURNES, 
Managers on the part af the He 
m o) ouse. 

The report was adopted. 

Mr. BURNES moved to reconsider the vote by which the report was 
2 and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, commu- 
nicated to the House, in compliance with its request, an engrossed copy 
of the bill (S. 831) for the relief of George S. Storrs, of Texas. 


of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5893) to pro- 
vide for certain of the most urgent deficiences in the appropriations for 
the service of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1886, 
and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 1245) to authorize the increase of the capital stock of 
the First National Bank of Shakopee, Minn.; and 

A bill (H. R. 5841) ting a pension to Almira Russell Hancock, 
widow of Winfield Scott Hancock, late a major-general in the United 
States Army. 

The message also requested the return to the Senate of the bill (S. 
284) granting a ion to Margaret B. Harwood. 

The message further announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 416) for the 
relief of J. M. Lobban. 

The message also returned to the House of Representatives a joint 
resolution of the following title, which was sent to the Senate in com- 
pliance with its request February 25, 1886: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 71) authorizing the Superintendent of Public 
Buildings and Grounds in the District of Columbia to supply plants 
and shrubs to fill certain vases in the Pension building. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles; in which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

A bill (S. 601) for the relief of the Sone and Fleming Manufactur- 
ing Company, limited, of the city of New York; and 

A bill (S. 1319) to confirm entries of lands heretofore made under 
the land laws of the United States. 

The message further announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the di ing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5544) 
to amend section 304 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

RETURN OF A BILL TO THE SENATE. 

The SPEAKER. . The Chair will cause the Clerk to read a communi- 
cation from the Senate. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, March 23, 1856. 

Ordered, That the Secretary be directed to request the House of Representa- 
5 to the Senate the bill (S. 284) granting a pension to Margaret B. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, this order will be made. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. RANDALL. I move that the House do no adjourn. 

å The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 81, noes 
3. 

So the motion was to; and accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 40 

minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, un- 
der the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUTTERWORTH: Petition of W. C. Dodge and 50 others, 
praying for provision in appropriation bill requiring the District of 
Columbia commissioners to construct sewers in certain localities named 
in petition—to the Committee on District of Columbia. 

By Mr. J. M. CAMPBELL: Petition of citizens of Pennsylvania, in 
favor of the educational bill which has passed the Senate and is now 
pending in the House of Representatives—to the Committee on Educa- 
tion. 

Also, petition of John D. M. Armbrust, for invalid pension—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARLETON: Memorial of Local Assembly No. 3098, of La- 
peer, Mich., relative to the Hennepin Canal and other public improve- 
ments—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. COLLINS: Petition of merchants of New Bedford, Mass., in 
favor of a uniform system of bankruptcy—to the Committee on the Ju- 


iciary. 

By Mr. CULBERSON: Memorial and petition of George T. Todd, P, 
H. Rowell, James Armstead, and many others, asking for the construc- 
tion of a public building at Jefferson, Tex.—to the Committee on Pab- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DAVIS: Memorial of the Sa ns of Labor of Fairhaven, 
Mass., in favor of the construction of the Hennepin Canal—to the Com- 
mittee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. DUNHAM: Petitionof Joseph Austrian, J. S. Dunham, John 
Prindiville, and 40 vessel-owners and business men of Chicago, III., 
praying for the enlargement and greater security of the harbor at Mar- 
quette, Lake Superior—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. FORNEY: Petition of Calvin M. Wheeler, of Cleburne County, 
and of William B. Owens, of Cherokee County, Alabama, asking that 
their’ war claims be referred to the Court of Claims—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: Affidavit of Dr. Joshua Thorne, of Kansas City, 
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Mo., relative to pension of August Foust—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: Petition of A. R. Hart and 25 others, and 
S. H. Brown and 70 others, for free and unlimited coinage of silver 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 

By Mr. GROUT: Memorial of White River Valley Pomona Grange, 
of Tonbridge, Vt., relating to certain bills before the House—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, letter from Hon. William Chapin, relating to H. R. 3118, in- 
creasing pension of W. H. H. Buck—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, testimony in support of H. R. 3118, granting an increase of 
pension to W. H. H. Buck—to the same committee. 

By Mr. HERMAN: Petition asking for payment of deficiency of 
$1,291.49, a surveying contract of H. W. Cook, and appearing as a recog- 
nized and undisputed and valid deficiency on the records of the Gen- 
eral Land Office—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: Petition of Samuel Morrison, of In for the 
recognition of his services to the United States—to the Co ttee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. HOLMES: Joint resolution of the General Assembly of Iowa, 
instructing its Senators and requesting its Representatives to oppose the 

of House bills 3291 and 3973, which seek to repeal the law au- 
thorizing the manufacture of vinegar from grain—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial and joint resolution of the Legislature of. Iowa, re- 
questing the Senators and Representatives of Iowa in Congress to use 
their best efforts to secure the of a law securing a pension to 
Union soldiers who died in confederate prisons during the late war—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. J. H. JONES: Petition of citizens of Van Zandt County, Texas, 
asking for an appropriation to secure deep water at Sabine Pass, Texas 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition of James P. Murphy and Martin W. 
Hoctor, representing the Knights of Labor at Hudson, N. Y., in favor 
of the construction of the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Rail- 
ways and Canals. 

By Mr. LIBBEY: Petition of merchants, manufacturers, and dealers 
of Smithfield, Va., praying for the passage of House bill 1621, relating 
to license fees upon commercial travelers—to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Also, petition for the relief of T. P. Wequiste, administrator of the 
estate of A. Verrett—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MAYBURY: Petition of Eben Ward and others, citizens of 
Detroit, praying for the improvement of the harbor at Marquette, 
Mich.—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. MERRIMAN: Petition for postal savings-banks, from the 
faculty of Columbia College to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. NELSON: Memorial of citizens of Ramsey and adjoining 
counties, Dakota, in regard to certain lands in Northern Dakota—to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. O'DONNELL: Petition of P. B. Loomis, of Jackson, Mich., 
for the establishment of post-office life and accident insurance, with 
5 memorial to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


By Mr. CHARLES O'NEILL: Petition of Mrs. Mary Von Kusseron, 
asking for a pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PRICE: Memorial of the Knights of Labor of Black River 
Falls, Wis., in favor of generous expenditures of surplus moneys for 
public improvements, and particularly the Hennepin Canal—to the 
Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition to protect mackerel during the spawn- 
ing season—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

y Mr. SAYERS: Memorial of citizens of Barnet County, Texas, for 
the improvement of Galveston, Tex.—to the Committee on Rivers and 


rs. 

By Mr. SENEY: Petition of Charles H. Milbourn, for an invalid 
pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMALLS: Statement of military record of David Hunter, to 
accompany bill to pension Maria Hunter—to the same committee. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: Petition of Knights of Labor, Assembly 1640, 
of Peoria, Ill., relating to claims under the eight-hour law—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. STRAIT: Petition of 114 legal voters of the third Congres- 
sional district of Minnesota, and of 494 legal voters of the same, for the 
enactment of a law against the manufacture of oleomargarine or but- 
terine—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SWINBURNE: Memorial of the Knights of Labor of Green 
Island and of Albany, N. Y., in favor of the construction of the Hen- 
nepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. TRIGG: Protest of Southwest Virginia Improvement Com- 

y, against the removal of duty on coal, &c.—to the Committee on 
ays and Means. 

Also, resolutions of citizens of Wythe County, Virginia, against the 


enma of the duty on certain ores, coal, and coke—to the same com- 


mittee. 
By Mr. VOORHEES: Petition of citizens of Seattle, Wyo., praying 
for a redress of grievances from the presence of the Chinese—to the 


Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, resolution of the house of representatives of Washington Ter- 
ritory, favoring legislation that will prevent unjust discriminations and 
excessive for transportation—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. WAKEFIELD: Petition of 84 citizens of Lincoln; of citizens 
of Lecona; and of 31 citizens of Lecona, Minn., for the suppression of 
the manufacture and sale of imitation dairy products—to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WARD: Memorial of the Knights of Labor of Boone County, 
Indiana, praying for the construction of the Hennepin Canal—to the 
Committee on Railways and Canals. 

The follo itions, praying Congress for the enactment of a law 
requiring scientific temperance instruction in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, in the Territories, and in the Military and Naval 
Academies, the Indian and colored schools supported wholly or in part 
by money from the national Treasury, were presented and severally 
referred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. BUNNELL: Of citizens of Susquehanna and Wayne Coun- 
ties, Pennsylvania, 

By Mr. HATCH: Of citizens of Knox County, Missouri. 

By Mr. RIGGS: Of citizens of Scott, Pike, and Cass Counties, Ti- 
nois, i 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, March 24, 1886, 


Prayer by Rev. M. W. HAMMA, D. D., of the city of Baltimore, 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a Ss (ase ia Te- 
2 of the surv eral for New Mexico on the a private 

d grant designated as Cañon de Pedernales grant; which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on Private Land 
Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Postmaster- 
General, transmitting certain information in reply to a Senate resolu- 
tion of the 23d instant making inquiry as to a former resolution of 
March 4, 1886, calling for information as to the removal of fourth-class 
postmasters; which was read. 

Mr. HOAR. I suggest that the communication lie on the table until 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS], who offered the resolution, 
comes in. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. That order will be made if there be 
no objection. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The PRESIDENT tempore. The Chair presents a petition signed 
by 800 citizens of California, addressed to the President of the United 
States, and to the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress as- 
sembled, setting out that they feel greatly aggrieved by the outrages 
recently committed in various places against unoffending persons, in 
contravention of law and treaty stipulations and right, at Rock Springs 
and other places, belonging to the Chinese population, and they pray 
for relief and indemnity. The petition will be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, and, as it is brief, if there be no objection it 
will be printed in the RECORD. [A pause.] The Chair hears no ob- 
jection, and it will be so printed. 

The petition is as follows: 


To the President of the United States and 
to the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled : 


The undersigned, residents and citizens of the State of California and of 
the Pacific coast, irrespective of political alliance, feeling aggrieved by the out- 
rages recently committed in sundry places on the coast against unoffending resi- 
dents in contravention of law and treaty stipulation, as well as of kin 
hospitality, and right, in that in Rock Springs, Eureka, Tacoma, Seattle, and 
many other places, parties claiming to represent the universal sentiment on the 
coast, have, by threats and violence, driven from their several communities the 
whole Chinese population without distinction of age, sex, occupation, or char- 
acter, do hereby submit this our protest and memorial, and beg, therefore, the 
consideration which the enormity of the offenses committed and the impor- 
tance of the subject-matter presented demand, 

Pu ly omitting any discussion of the act restricting Chinese immigration, 
orof the manner in which it has been executed by the constituted authorities— 

We submit, first, that the perpetrators of these outrages do not represent the 
better = of the population of this coast, and it is slander for them to claim 
that public sentiment justifies or approves any such violence, or any such unjust 
and unlawful ejectment by threats and intimidation as have been used in the 
— riotous proceedings in sundry towns in this and other States and Terri- 
tories, 

We submit, second, that these threats and intimidations and riotousand bloody 
acts, committed under the light of the nineteenth century civilization, in this 
nation which claims to be a leading nation in intelligence, morality, and cult- 
ure, shock our sense of national pride as well as our sense of justice, honor, 
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The Scripture C earning: 


us” has been sanctioned and reasserted by all modern 
tis abhorrent that in the name of Publis sentiment such violations of the 
tand plighted national 


laws of hospitality and humanity, to say nothing of ightand p another on our 


We submit, third, that such attempts to violen n out residents of any 
one who have acquired s constit: 


and legal right to reside in 


the United States is in violation of on which our 
ent was founded by our fathers, One of the principles deep down in 

their hearts was this nation should be a for the o ot every 
land. Shall instead a land n, „and cruelty? 
We submit, fourth, that the Chinese resi: gin this country up to the time of | m 
the in a constitutional right to 


be here as any foreign-born resident in the Uni 
The Pore the United States and the — 2 of China, qomamonly 
known as ingame treaty, expressly guarantees to the the sam 
vil JFC tothe ad Are pranted to the oltinens OF tie = moet 
vo nation,” and the treaty of 1880 e continues these cat ro aah to 
those Chinese in the country at the time the treaty was signed. 
tion of the United err 
formed under it shall constitute the supreme law of the land. The treaties 


Ne eS eee law of the land 
8 ager We note with peculiar an 1 m 
language used in M in which the President rec- 
3 and urges that all = wer of 
Government should 5 the amplest good faith toward 
een aias periyl rr 


2 — spo K 
We bringing tha y fifth, that the communities where these riotous acts occur render 
themselves liable, 8 to law, ſox damages to liſe, property, and business 
rat or A remap’; estee such riots. therefore, the mortification and 

of humanity, innocent citizens are by 1 lawless 
in 8 “of be being heavil AA to pay the damages the injured ese may 
lawfully and righteously demand. 

We an oni th, that such high-handed, sie ern pc ater ae proceedings, 
ifnot promptly checked and summarily hed, will almost assuredly arouse 
the Chinese people in their own land to retaliation, and encou the author- 
ities there in their indisposition to bring to justice those who violate the treaty 
rights of American citizens residing in China. Thus the lives and property of 
Americans in that country are seers. and the mouths of our minister and 
consuls, who would seek redress, are sto 

We submit, seventh, that the press paaa E, on this coast has not been out- 
spoken and as the circumstances demanded, in its denunciation of the 
eu crimes that haye been committed. Thus crimes 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented the petition of Agnes Young 
and other children of Zachariah Taylor, late private Company D, Forty- 
ninth United States Cavalry, praying to be allowed bounty and pen- 
sion; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. JACKSON. I present the petition of Thomas R. Monahan, of 
Tennessee, complaining of having been improperly arrested and im- 
prisoned in Mexico in 1884, and praying that may take such 
action in the case as may be pro I move that the petition be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. JACKSON presented a petition of James O’Neil and T. F. Car- 
rick on behalf of Knights of Labor of Tracy City, Tenn., anda petition 
of Knights of Labor of Jackson, Tenn., praying that liberal appropri- 
ations be made for works of internal im provement, and y the 
construction of the Hennepin Canal; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the city authorities and the Cotton 
and Merchant Exchanges of Memphis, Tenn., pra for the improve- 
ment of the river front of the city of Memphis; which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

ane also presented the petition of Sarah Griggs, of Washington, D. 

G., praying that she be compensated for damage done her property by 
excavations upon the street fronts and alleys connected therewith; 
which was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1 52 DAWES Are resented a petition of Knights of Labor of Westfield, 

Mass., praying that liberal appropriations be made for works of inter- 
nal improvement and ly for the construction of the Hennepin 
Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Dexter, Me., 
praying that liberal appropriations be made for works of internal im- 
provement and y for the construction of the Hennepin Canal; 
which was refi to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MANDERSON presen: mentees of Knights of Labor of North 
Platte, Nebr., searing tient? that liberal appropriations be made for works of 
internal improvement and y for the construction of the Hen- 
nepin Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

T. CAMERON presented the petition of Francis W. Hicks and 66 
other citizens of 8 Pa., praying ſor the of a joint reso- 
lution g an amendment to the Constitution prohibiting the man- 
ufa importation, and sale of alcoholic beverages throughout the 
pa domain; which was referred to the Committee on Education and 


He also presented a petition of Francis W. Hicks and 66 other citi- 
zens of Avondale, Pa., praying for the enactment of such legislation 
as will prohibit the mauufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages in the 


District of Columbia; which was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of Francis W. Hicks and 66 other citi- 
zens of A Pa., and vicinity, praying for the enactment of alaw 
id viding for the creation of a commission to inquire into the alcoholic 
iquor traffic; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Knights of Labor of Schuylkill 
County, Pennsylvania, ng for the construction by the Government 
or ten Hennepin Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Com- 


De EVARTS presented petitions of Knights of Labor of Buffalo, 
New York city, Columbia, Troy, and Coxsackie, in the State of New 
York, praying that liberal appropriations be made for works of internal 
improvement and especially for the construction of the Hennepin Canal; 
bara were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

of Oregon, presented a resolution of the Board of 
rads of Portland, Oreg., remonstrating against the reduction of the 
2 5 on lumber and coal; which was referred to the Committee on 

‘inance. 

He also presented a petition of P. B. Sinnatt, of Oregon, late Indian 
agent at Grand Ronde agency, Oregon, praying to be relieved from a 


Indian ag recently rendered t him on official bond as such 

agent in ths autt akot the United States for the district 
5 was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

18 HELL, of Oregon. I present resolutions of the Board of 


Trade of Portland, Oreg. , favoring the passage of a law forfeiting and 
resuming lands between Wallula Junction and Portland, Oreg., 
tofore withdrawn in favor of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company. 
I ask that the resolutions be printed in the RECORD, and that they be 
referred to the Committee on Publie Lands. 

The resolutions were referred to the Committee on Publie Lands, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


drawn from market and 
lula Junction to Portland, Oreg., by reason thereof; and 

Whereas said railroad company 1 failed, neglected, and refused to build 
said road Seperate from Wallula Junction to Portland, and has abandoned the 
same; an 


Whereas the Columbia River, the t natural highway of the Columbia ba- 
sin, when the locks (now advanced) are com , only needs a 
canal 871 —.— at the Dalles to make said river open an — f for a dis- 


tance of 1,000 miles, thus and growing in —— wisest and best possible manner, the 


velopment ee se rag sae 5 — S ro, 

it resol- Board af: Portland, Oreg., That we respect- 
3 Con to pass Trade of acts as shall be necessary to restore the 
lands heretofore W. wn from market west of Wallula Junction to Portland, 


thereof as are oceupied in 
poss and that ee lands be devoted to the building of a canal and 
ocks from the 
‘True copy, test: 
SEAL. 


ETLAND, OREG., 16th March, 1835. 


Mr. HOAR presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Southbridge, 
Westfield, Boston, Essex, Haverhill, Grafton, Gloucester, and Methuen, 
in the State of Massachusetts, and a petition of Knights of Labor of 
Norfolk County, Massachusetts, praying that liberal appropriations be 
made for works of internal im ovement, and especially for the con- 
struction of the Hennepin ; which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

Mr. INGALLS presented a petition of the Knights of Labor of Wich- 
ita, Kans., praying for the construction by the Government of the 
Hennepin Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. -I am instructed by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, to which was referred the petition of J. I. Rodriguez in be- 
half of Mr. Cirilo Pouble, who claims to be a naturalized citizen of the 
United States and who is imprisoned in Cuba under the forms of Span- 
ish law charged with insurrection and so on, to return the petition 
with a written report, and ask to be discharged from its further con- 
sideration. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 830) for the retirementof certain officers of the Navy 
of the United States, reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. DOLPH, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the petition of William Fitch, of the District of Columbia, pray ing for 
the reference of certain claims for timber used by the Army, to the 
Court of Claims under the so-called Bowman act, submitted an adverse 
report thereon; which was agreed to, and the committee were dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the petition. 

Mr. McPHERSON, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (8S. 882) to equalize the pay of graduates of the 
Naval Academy, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a re- 
port thereon. 


F. K. ARNOLD, Sceretary. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 
Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 1965) to authorize the commis- 


1886. 


sioners of the District of Columbia to extend and widen certain streets 
and avenues of the city of Washington; which was read twice by its 


Mr. CONGER. Let the bill be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is a long bill. Does the Senator 
ask for the reading of the bill? 

Mr. CONGER. I should like to hear it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is a long bill. The bill will be 
read if there be no objection. 

Mr. ALLISON. Does the Senator from Michigan really desire the 
ithe PRESIDENT as 
e pro tempore. The title of the bill will be 

read, and the first section—— , 

Mr. CONGER. There are several propositions to build street rail- 
roads on streets in the city, and to widen streets, and vacate streets, 
and vacate alleys, which are presented here, and when the time comes 
for their consideration we do not know how long they have been be- 
fore the Senate, and the attention of Senators has not been called to 
them. I think such a bill as that, changing streets, widening streets, 
and giving to private owners public alleys, should be read in the hear- 
ing of the Senate. 

r. ALLISON. I think the Senator from Michigan will be satisfied 
if the bill is published in the RECORD: 

Mr. CONGER. No; I do not care to have it so. I will find the bill 
and look at it myself. 

Mr. ALLISON. If it is read it will be published in the RECORD; 
so it might as well be published in the RECORD without reading. 

Mr. CONGER. Well, it may be published in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the bill 
will be ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. CONGER subsequently said: I desire to withdraw my request 
that the bill I referred to shall be published in the RECORD. I will 
examine the bill myself. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The order to print in the RECORD 
will be withdrawn if there be no objection. The bill will be referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill (S. 1966) for the relief of E. R. 
Shipley; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompany- 
i pers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

. EVARTS introduced a bill (S. 1967) referring the claim of Clin- 
ton G. Colgate, of the city of New York, to the Court of Claims; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (8. 1968) to authorize the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to allow to the American Bank Note Company, in the settlement of 
its account, credit for the cost of certain posi ps furnished to the 
Post-Office Department; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, 

Mr. INGALLS introduced a bill (S. 1969) to provide {or an additional 
term of the circuit court of the supreme court of the District of Colum- 
bia, and for the appointment of one additionul associate justice thereof; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1970) to enable executors and adminis- 
trators duly appointed in any of the United States or Territories to main- 
tain suit and recover claims in the District of Columbia; which was read 
cect its title, and referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 

um 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the resolation of the 
Senate of February 11, to print additional copieg of the report of the 
Select Committee on Ordnance and War Ships. 

The message also returned to the Senate, in compliance with its re- 
quest, the bill (S. 284) granting a pension to Margaret B. Harwood. 

The message also announced that the House had concurred in the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the bill (H. R. 5893) to provide for certain of the most ur- 
gent deficiencies in the appropriations for the service of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1886, and for other purposes, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed by 
the President pro tempore: 

A bill 8 32) for the relief of Mrs. Lizzie D. Clarke, of New Orleans; 

A bill (S. 353) for the relief of J. D. Morrison, surviving partner of 
C. M. & J. D. Morrison; and 

A bill (H. R. 5893) to provide for certain of the most urgent defi- 
ciencies in the appropriations for the service of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1886, and for other purposes. 


PRICE OF GAS IN WASHINGTON. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
resolution coming over from yesterday under objection. The resolu- 
tion will be read. 
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The Secretary read the following resolution, submitted yesterday by 
Mr, VAN WY¥CK: 
to report abil providing that he price of gas furnished by the Washington Gas- 

e 
light primeri shall not exceed A pie 88 cubic fect. 

Mr, MORRILL. I t that the resolution be amended so as to 
read that they shall be directed toinquire into the expediency of mak- 
ing a reduction. 

Mr. ALLISON. Should not the resolution go to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia ? : 

Mr. MORRILL, I shall move that it go the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for the reason that that committee for many years 
have had jurisdiction of the subject. They have had at the present 
session ever so many bills referred to them, and I shall ask to have the 
resolution referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves 
that the resolution be referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Mr. President, a suggestion was made yesterday 
that neither the Senate nor any of its committees was probably suffi- 
ciently conversant with the facts connected with this company to say 
that the price should be reduced to $1 per thousand cubic feet. 

It is unfortunate that this large city with 200,000 popoulation has not 
the first element of self-government connected with it. The people are 
powerless for their own protection, and yet Congress insists that this 
city shall have no legislation and no control and no protection except 
what is furnished by Congress itself. Therefore, from the action of 
Congress, these questions are necessarily thrust upon its attention. 
They can not be shirked nor avoided any more than the duties of a Sen- 
ator.to his own State. So it becomes incumbent upon Senators that 
they shall know the wants and the needs of this great city. 

From the of the last three or four years one thing is evi- 
dent, that three great powers in this city control—own, I might almost 
say; probably control would be nearer the truth—the Congress of the 
United States. Three corporations, I would say to my friend the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], substantially own the Congress of the 
United States, It is not necessary for the tor to be alarmed. I 
do not mean owned in a commercial sense, but controlled to the extent 
of either doing or refusing to do what the corporations demand of Con- 
gress. That is all there is of it. That is the beginning and the end. 
Take the Washington Gaslight Company, the national banks, and the 

steam and horse-car, no matter how little and insignificant, 
even a bobtail line, they control the Congress of the United States to- 
day, and have done so for some few years past. 

Mr. DAWES. Of which you are one. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Les; of which I am one, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts sa: Certainly, and sometimes only one, to beg that there 
may be a little of justice and equity granted to these people. 

Mr. FRYE. It is fortunate that we have one. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Precisely, so it is; and I wish my friend to rise 
to a higher standard, and then it would be still more fortunate if there 
were yet more, not only to aid us but to aid the people of the District 
of Columbia. It would be very much better. Thatis still the propo- 
sition. It is that those three organizations control the Congress of the 
United States. 

Yesterday it was stated that there was not sufficient information to 
legislate upon this subject, but I suppose that certainly every citizen 
of Washington and nearly every member of Congress has had sufficient 
ordinary information. He gets that riding up and down in the street 
cars. He gets that by seeing overworked horses in front of the cars. 
He gets that by seeing overworked and unpaid laborers guiding the cars. 
No man can live here without seeing it. No man can be a member of 
this body without knowing it. 

Then the national banks from their organization until now have not 
paid on their stock a dollar of local taxes. They have kept out of the 
public Treasury probably a quarter of a million dollars which honestly 
belongs to this city. I take it that everybody in Congress knows that. 
Your banks in Iowa, your banks in Massachusetts, your banks in Maine 
pay their local taxes, and yet in the District of Columbia not a dollar 
is paid. I should not say not a dollar. On their stock they do not pay 
à dollar; they pay a little on their office furniture. Nearly $3,000,000 
are invested in this city in national banks, and yet only three hundred 
or four hundred dollars are paid on office furniture. I assume that 
every member of Congress knows that fact, and yet it runs year after 
year, and the people get no redress, 

Mr. PLATT. May I ask for information whether the stockholders 


y? 
ir. VAN WYCK. No, sir; $3,000,000 are kept from taxation when 
the taxes should be paid into the treasury of this city. Ah, gentlemen 
sometimes say this is a model city; we make it a model city. Cer- 
tainly it is a model city, forsooth, with a debt upon it of $24,000,000. 
One-fourth of the assessed valuation of this city is its actual debt. A 
model city, forsooth! And you make it a model city by picking out 
the little shopkeepers, the small men, the mechanics, and the skilled 
laborers who are least able to bear the burden, and the national banks 
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with more than $3,000,000 of capital pay no local tax in this city. 
Yes, you make ita model city in that way by putting the burdens upon 
the people who are least able to bear them! 

One of the other things that have been fastened upon this city is the 
Washington gaslight corporation. ‘The attention of the country has 
been generally directed, as we see in New York city and elsewhere, to 
this matter. It is true they have popular suffrage in New York city, 
and their people are able to rise up and extricate themselves as they 
did in the days of Tweed, when they banished him and exiled some of 
his gang. Will they be able to effect as much now? I see that a con- 
servative paper in the city of New York in speaking of the extortioners 
there describes them as gas pirates.“ There is a great deal to be 
said about protecting innocent investors. I trust no Senator will now 
take any exception to that phrase and lift his eyes in horror because they 
are described by a conservative paper in New York city as pirates. 

The Washington e Company was organized away back in 1848 
with $500,000 capital. In a few years it was raised $350,000 additional, 
and now we are told that they paid not that in money out of their own 
pockets. Then their capital was increased toa million, and that million 
was made up of the $500,000 paid up and of dividends from earnings 
from year to year. That made a surplus account, and the additional 
$500;000 was paid in that way. Thus their capital was made a million. 
The president of the companyswore it himself and they say they think 
that is right. Probably it was from their standpoint. In his report 
of 1880 or 1881 hesays that inasmuch as money had been earned by the 
corporation, it was proper that the stock should be donated to the stock- 
holders, and they donatedit. Then when the stock was raised from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000, it was required that that should be paid in 
cash, and the company still proceeded to pay the other million out of 
the surplus revenues of the corporation. Soall the money which these 

ies placed was $500,000. That was raised to $1,000,000 over the 
surplus fund. When it was increased to $2,000,000, it was by using 
the surplus fund in this way. 

Two years before 1881 there was paid a regular dividend of 10 or 15 
per cent. with an addition of 50 per cent. On this million dollars in 
two years, besides their 10, 15, or 20 per cent., 50 per cent. dividend 
was paid—a half million dollars in two years; and in a year or two 
further half a million more, making more than enough to pay this in- 
creased capital; and instead of transferring to the stockholders a certifi- 
cate, they avoided that requirement of law by paying from the surplus 
revenues 50 per cent. each time into the pockets of the stockholders, and 
then paying it back into the corporation. So their stock was put at 

2 


$2,000,000. 

In 1880 and 1881, when there was some investigation of this matter 
and it was then charged that the Sra rapes was to pay an extra divi- 
dend of 40 per cent., that was denied by the president of the corpora- 
tion, and yet when their stock was $2,000,000, after 8 regular 
dividend of 10 or 15 per cent., they declared an extra dividend of 40 
per cent., making an extra dividend in that one year of $800,000. 

Now, need anything more be said? With their regular dividends two 
separate years of 50 percent., making $1,000,000, and in 1883 an extra 
dividend of 40 per cent., making $800,000, from which the stockholders 
paid the increased capital, all then that the corporation had in money 
of their own which they had placed in their works was $500,000. Their 
stock was then increased to $2,000,000 from the surplus earnings, and 
not only $2,000,000, but $500,000 more had been placed, raising their 
works so that the value of the gas-works to-day is $2,500,000. Of that 
they paid themselves of their own money $500,000. They placed $500,- 
000 of their own money, and they then added to the plant, increased its 
value not from money out of their own pockets, but from year to year 
they have received large dividends, and the $2,000,000 placed in their 
works was $2,000,000 taken from the pockets of the people, and that 
over and above the declaring of large annual dividends upon the stock. 

I ask need anything more be said upon this matter? Two million 
five hundred thousand dollars is the amount, and to-day that stock is 
worth $4,000,000, because the shares are $20 each and the market price 
is $40. So for $500,000 invested they have $4,000,000 in value. But 
the stock was raised to $2,000,000 before 1881. Their dividends have 
kept on increasing from the fact that there was paid in one year $800,000 
besides the regular annual dividend. Itseems impossible, does it not? 
And yet the people of this city are under the protection of Congress, and 
these corporations are under the regulation of Congress, and that is their 
attitude to-day. ‘‘ Pirates,” I think they are called in New York city. 
They are not content with plundering, with stealing from the pockets 
of this people $2,000,000. It would have been bad enough to have stolen 
the $2,000,000, but they not only steal the $2,000,000, but they actually 
turn to these people and say they must have yearly dividends of 20 per 
cent, on what they steal on their property. That is what they claim. 
They must have an actual dividend upon the $2,000,000 in excess of 
what they themselves placed in of theirown money, and the people must 
be subjected to that. That is the attitude. 

Now, where is the hardship? It was provided in 1848, when the com- 
pany was organized, that nothing in the act should be construed to pre- 
vent any person or persons, or any incorporated company hereafter to be 
created by Congress for that purpose, from enjoying, engaging in, and pur- 
suing the business specified in the seventh section of theact. In 1848, 


when the company was organized, Con told the corporators thatit 
was not to interfere with any one pursuing this same calling, or another 
corporation being organized by Congress to pursue the same calling—to 
do what? Many times applications have been made to Congress to in- 
corporate another company here, and as usual Congress has been deaf to 
those entreaties. It will be found that in an investigation a few years 
ago the president of this company himself e e swore that he 
had employed a lobbyist to come to Congress to do what? To prevent 
such legislation as the people of this Distriet might demand. Mr. Bar- 
tol stated and swore that for two or three years he employed a man and 
paid him $5,000 per year. He put him on the same pay, if he did not 
give him the same rank, as a member of either body of Congress. He 
was paid that to come here to protect the people from legislation in the 
only way that legislation could protect the people, to see that Con; 
should not grant whatever the people might think they needed and what 
Congress might think they needed. This corporation was created by 
Congress and has been aided by the people, and yetunblushingly, when 
an attempt is made to check their rapacity, for which there seems to be 
no legal bound or control—this man unblushingly swore that he hired a 
lobbyist to invade Congress and protect the corporation in their inter- 
ests. 

Mr. President, I was desirous of saying this much on this matter so 
that we might understand some few of the facts connected with the 
subject. With the enormous wealth which these men have made, the 
corporation seems to suppose that the first great duty after the act of 
incorporation was was to allow them to make enormous divi- 
dends; and they think that Congress must keep its hands off and suffer 
them to be controlled by nothing except their own greed and their own 
Tapacity. 

On a thorough examination of this matter, it may be found that 
may be made and sold here at $1 per thousand. In Baltimore h 
gas is furnished at 50 cents and coal gas at a dollar thousand feet, 
Why not here? Look at these enormous prices and the profits! When 
we created a Pacific railroad and took some risk, as gentlemen said, in 
going over the plains and mountains, we provided that when the com- 
pany’s earnings were over 10 per cent. per annum they should be con- 
trolled hy Congress in their charges. In regard to the great New York 
Central Railroad the Legislature of the State of New York provided that 
when the profits got to 8 per cent. there should be power in the State 
to control the charges. It is allowed here that this company shall receive 
200 per cent. upon the original investment of 8500, 000. 

I trust an ion will be had. I shall be excused for saying 
so much. I am gratifled at the su ion made by my friend fa 
Iowa that this should be in ted by the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. I am entirely satisfied with the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Vermont that that committee shall be directed to inquire 
as to the lowest price for which gas can be made; and I trust there will 
be a speedy examination for the benefit of the public. I venture to say 
it can be established here by competent evidence that this kind of gas 
can be made for 50 cents per thousand; no doubt about it. We sup- 
pose we get coal gas here in the District, and yet I understand two car- 
goes of ak ae used in the gas-works, from which this illuminating 
gas is made. 

I beg pardon for Litre, bee so much, but I deemed it a duty to do 
so that attention might be called toit. We are the self-constituted 
guardians and protectors of the rights of the people of this District, and 
it is our duty at least to hear patiently their complaints and see to it 
that corporations shall take no more powers over the people than are 


necessary. 

Mr. MORRILL. I desire to say a single word, as I had charge of an 
investigation of this company a good many years ago. I do not say 
that the statements of fact which have been made by the Senator from 
Nebraska are all correct, but most of them were considered in that in- 
vestigation, and the price of gas was fixed by Congress upon the ratio 
of the price and cost of coal. Since that period I desire to say that so 
far as I have been informed the company has not made a dividend of 
over 10 per cent. annually on $20, the original par value of the stock, 
and that the distribution of the $800,000 was an accumulation of years 


ago. 

I do not desire to say anything to provoke any further discussion and 
consume the entire morning hour on this question, but I do desire to 
say that when the company was first started gas-making had been a re- 
cent discovery, and at the time of the investigation, in which I took part, 
the price of gas was I believe about $4 a thousand feet, and of course 
the business was very profitable. But the real difficulty, I will say to 
my friend from Nebraska, is in the price of coal here as compared with 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, or New York. I have myself bought Penn- 
Sylvania coal at Burlington, Vt., at a less price than I pay for it here 
at my house. In some way or other there is a a combination 
by which the price of coal is kept higher here than it is in any of our 
Atlantic cities. Ifthe Senator can reach a remedy for that, I think 
there will be no difficulty in reaching a remedy as to the price of gas. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question ison the motion to re- 


fer the resolution to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
Mr. FRYE. The resolution ought to be amended. An amendment 
was suggested by the Senator from Vermont. 


1886. 


Mr. MORRILL, I understand the Senator from Nebraska consented 
to the amendment I su, i 

Mr. INGALLS, Let it be reported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be reported as 
originally introduced. 

The Secretary read the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves 
an amendment which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed in the second line of the resolu- 
tion, after the word to,“ to strike out report“ and insert ‘inquire 
into the expediency of reporting;’’ so as to make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds be directed 
to inquire into the 5 of reporting a bill providing that the price of 
gas furnished by the Washington Gaslight Company shall not ex $1 per 
thousand cubic feet. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be considered 
as agreed to if there $ no objection. The motion is to refer the reso- 
lution to the Committee—— 

Mr. HOAR. I understand the purpose of the mover is not to refer 
the resolution, but to give the direction to make the inquiry to the com- 
mittee. That should be done by substituting one committee for an- 
other and passing the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the resolu- 
tion as amended, and then probably Senators will see. 

The Secretary read the resolution as amended as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Columbia be directed to in- 
quire into the expediency of reporting a bill providing that the price of gas fur- 
ine nated the Washington Gaslight Company shall not exceed $i per thousand 

Mr. MORRILL and others. That is right. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Did I understand the Senator from Vermont to 
say that they had not received over 7 per cent. dividend ? 

r. MORRILL. I did not say so. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. What did the Senator say ? 

Mr. MORRILL. Isaid that if my information was correct they had 
not paid over 10 per cent. dividend on $20 a share. I do not know, 
for I have taken no interest in the matter for years. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. The Senate will allow me just one moment to 
show that whatI said on that matter was correct. In November, 1868, 
there was an examination made. I remember the report referred to by 
the Senator from Vermont by the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, and it was for that reason that I offered the resolution as I 
did ordering the investigation to be by that committee. The Senator 


was on that committee, and he gave an exhaustive inquiry to it at that G 


time and reported a bill under which the company has since been act- 
ing; but in 1881 there was another examination and then this appeared: 
November 1,1868, the cash cost of the works exceeded $1,000,000, while the 
capital stock was ‘but $500,000. ‘The company having, by act of ap- 
ved March 24, 1866, obtained the authority to increase the stock to 
1,000,000, the directors at this time issued to each of the then stockholders as 
Hoey oreo pines 3 of ee 8 then held *. doers 1 be 
an as the earnings of the com , beyond dividen had 
been invested 8 the value of the — 2 Py 
Does not that prove what Istated? They had theannual dividends, 
and they had saved surplus enough to divide $500,000 more. 
This was considered to be just and right, as the hpi ented the company, be- 
ond dividends paid, had been invested in increasing value of the works, 
nis issue of stock was fully investigated before the passage of the act regulat- 
ing gas-works, approved June 23,1874. (See Senate report No. 306, Forty-third 
Congress, first session.) 


In February, 1869, 5 per cent. was paid, in May, 10 per cent., and 
5 per cent. in August. That was 15 per cent. on the million, and of 
that million they only paid in $500,000 of their own money. That 
made 30 per cent. on their own money, did it not, I ask the Senator 
from Vermont? ‘Thirty per cent. on their own money that they had 
paidin? Admit that that $500,000 was a gift, because they had saved 
the surplus earnings, paying dividends all the time; in 1869 they were 
declaring 30 per cent. on their original investment. 

Mr. MORRILL, I remember all that the Senator stated the first 
time he spoke. I do not think there is any necessity for repeating it. 
I do not pretend to be familiar with the affairs of the company since 
the investigation of 1874. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I understand that; but I want that the Senator 
should be familiar with that branch of it. In 3 1870, 5 per 
cent. was paid, and the same in August of that 56 n 1871, 5 per 
cent. was paid in February, 5 per cent. was paid in April, and 5 per 
cent. in August. There was 30 per cent. in one year on the or- 
iginalinvestment. In February, 1873, 5 percent. was paid, 10 per cent. 
in May, and 5 per cent. in August. There was 20 per cent., which 
made 40 per cent. on the original investment. In February, 1874, 5 
per cent. was paid, and 50 per cent. was paid in August of that year— 
50 per cent. besides the regular dividend, being $500,000, because the 
stock was a million. When they made that extra dividend they putin 
their own pockets all the money they had ever paid in on the works, 
$500,000, in one year, besides the regular dividend. This wasan extra 
dividend of 50 per cent. which gave them $500,000; and that was all 
the money they had put in originally. 
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Again in 1875, in February, 5 per cent. was paid, 5 per cent. in May, 
and 10 per cent. in August. That was 20 per cent. on the $1,000,000, 
or 40 per cent. again on the original investment. In February, 1876, 
5 per cent. was paid, 5 per cent. in May, and 5 per cent. in August, 
making 15 per cent. In February, 1879, 5 per cent. was , 5 per 
cent. in June, and 5 per cent. in August. In February, 1880, 5 per 
cent. was paid, 5 per cent. in June, and 5 per cent. in August. Then 
we come down to 1881, from which we asked them the other day to 
give us a statement, and here it is: 

I, The capital stock of the company -is $2,000,000, 
I have already stated how. that other million was put in by the extra 
dividend of 40 per cent. 

I. The ital stock of the 8 $2,000,000, 

II. The following djvidends have been paid since January 1,1851; February, 
1881,5 per cent.; August, 1881,5 per cent.; February, 1882,5 per cent. 

There was 15 per cent. on the $2,000,000, or 60 per cent. on the orig- 
inal investment. Then the next year: 

August, 1882,5 per cent.; February, 1883,5 per cent.; May, 1883, 40 per cent, 

Forty ps cent. on $2,000,000 extra dividend; $800,000 in that divi- 
dend, and these men had only planted of their own money $500,000 in 
this concern, Look at it a moment. The dividend of May, 1883,” 

ou see ‘was the accumulation of years when gas was selling at much 
hi her rates’’—the small sum of $800,000 ! 
tis not necessary for me to examine it farther here. I have read 
this much to show that the statement I made in my first remarks was 
correct upon their own showing. ee from which I have read 
are of course made by the company th ves. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the resolu- 
tion —— i resi to the Committee on the District of Columbia. It 
is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced thatthe House had passed the joint resolution (8. R. 
39) to authorize the printing of the proceedings in Congress in accepting 
the statuc of the late James A. Garfield, President of the United States, 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution; and they were 
thereupon signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. = for the relief of J. M. Lobban; 

A bill (S. 887) for the relief of Robert H. Anderson, of the State of 


eorgia; 
A bill (H. R. 1245) to authorize the increase of the capital stock of 
the First National Bank of Shakopee, Minn. ; 

A bill (H. R. 5841) granting a on to Almira Russell Han 
widow of Winfield Scott Han , late a major-general in the Uni 
States Army; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res, 71) authorizing the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds in the District of Columbia to supply plants 
and shrubs to fill certain vases in the Pension building. 


EFFICIENCY OF THE ARMY. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business of the morning hour according to the order of the 
Senate. 

The consideration of the bill (S. 777) to increase the efficiency of the 
Army of the United States was resumed as in Committee of the Whole, 
the pending question being on the amendment of Mr. HALE to strike 
out section 2 of the bill. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I do not intend to detain the Senate 
by discussing this bill in its details. The main features of the bill I 
shall have nothing to my of or concerning. I know but little about 
them, and I shall leave their discussion to those who are better quali- 
fied, if the bill is to become a law, to discuss those questions. I trust 
I may discuss the feature proposed to be stricken out by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maine, the second section of the bill, with- 
out having it supposed that I am moved or instigated by any hostility 
to the committee or any member of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
or that I have entered into any combination with anybody else of or 
concerning this bill. I never knew that such a bill had been presented 
to the Senate until I heard the Senator from Maine discussing it the 
day before yesterday, if I recollect correctly. 

The only feature that I desire to call the attention of the Senate to 
is the proposition to increase the Army from twenty-five thousand to 
thirty thousand men. Ido not know when the present organization 
was established, but for a number of years at least the force has been 
substantially what it is to-day. Senators who favor this part of the 
bill do so from different standpoints. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
MORRILL], who spoke upon it the other day, and-the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. MANDERSON], who spoke yesterday, go on the theory that 
we need this increased number of soldiers with reference to the In- 
dians or to probable Indian wars that they anticipate. The chairman 
of the committee [Mr. Locan], if I understand him, has two reasons 
why he wants the increase. First, he thinks the Army would be more 
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efficient by it, and he thinks with a larger number of men in the regi- 
ments they would drill more successfully and would be in every way 
more efficient. Another reason of his is that the officers who bring 
them into the field on parade and on gala days will have more pride in 
the Army than they now have. 

I do not know that thirty thousand is an excessive number of men for 
the people of the United States to support; certainly itis not beyond our 
ability. Yet we should not in the nature of things have a single sol- 
dier that we do not need. Unless we need men as a nucleus for an 
army that we may some day wish to put in the field when circumstances 
may require, or because there is an immediate and pressing necessity 
for this force, we ought not to provide for an army at all. At least for 
ten years there have been but twenty-five thousand men in the Army; 
how much longer I do not care to look, because it is not material. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator will allow me a suggestion. I know he 
wants to discuss this matter logically and properly, and sometimes we 
all make mistakes about these things. I wish to state to the Senator, 
so that he will understand it, that there never have been twenty-five 
thousand men in the Army since it was established at that number by 
the law as it is to-day. 

Mr. TELLER. I understand. 

Mr. LOGAN. Afterward it was reduced by the Congress of the United 
States to twenty-two thousand, I think; at least that number was fixed 
in a bill that came to the Senate. That brought it down to much less 
than that number in fact. In the Appropriations Committee it was in- 
creased to twenty-five thousand again. So it wasdeft at that. Now, I 
will call the Senator’s attention to this fact: The law now making the 
total number twenty-five thousand in the aggregate, the actual number 
is less; and if this increase be authorized the actual number would be 
about twenty-six thousand, including officers and all— twenty-five 
thousand seven hundred and odd. 

Mr. TELLER. This applies to men, not officers. 

Mr. LOGAN. I understand; but I am speaking of the aggregate. 
The men now amount to twenty-three thousand six hundred and ninety- 
six. Under the law the Army is established at twenty-five thousand, 
and it has not been in excess of that for many years. I call the Sen- 
ator’s attention to that fact, so that he may see that the proposition we 
make for thirty thousand men will not, taking into consideration the 
casualties and all the incidents of an army, bring the Army up to more 
than twenty-seven thousand men probably at any time—effective men 
in the Army, I mean. 

Mr. B . By consent of the Senator from Colorado I wish to ask 
the Senator from Illinois a question, not having had time to examine 
the bill. I do not understand that the regimental organizations are 
changed, but are simply filled up by an tional number of men. 

Mr. LOGAN. ‘The organization is this: There are twenty-five regi- 
ments of infantry, ten regiments of cavalry, five regiments of artillery, 
and one battalion of engineers. That is the organization of the Army 
to-day, besides light companies. 

Mr. BLAIR, This increase is of enlisted men. 

Mr. LOGAN. Of enlisted men. The law authorizes the enlistment 
of twenty-fivethousandmen. Thecasualties incident to the service and 
the Army leave the enlistment to-day at about twenty-three thousand 
men called effective men. It is now proposed to increase the limit to 
thirty thousand—five thousand additional in the law, which, in my judg- 
ment, would increase it to about twenty-six thousand men, or not over 
twenty-seven thousand at the furthest. 

Mr. BLAIR. ‘There will then be the same number of regiments. 

Mr. LOGAN. Precisely; it does not change the ag oes at all. 
It is only filling up the framework. I beg pardon of the Senator from 
Colorado for taking his time; but I desired to make these suggestions, 
so that in his argument he might understand the case. 

Mr. TELLER. I thoroughly understand that. I do not know very 
much about the Army, but I know the number of men there are in the 
Army, because I have read it in the reports very frequently. I knew 
that the limit fixed by law applied to the soldiers, not to the total force 
of officers and men. I knew what everybody knows who had any ex- 
perience in the world, that if you have twenty-five thousand men in the 
Army nominally, you have not got an effective force of twenty-five thou- 
sand men. I suppose if you put the te at thirty thousand by 
law you would not have an effective force of thirty thousand; you would 
have a proportionate increase of the effective force. 

The question simply is, Do we need any additional men in the Army 
to-day, and, if so, for what purposes? The Senator who has charge of 
the bill does not claim that we need them for the purpose of war, the 
only purpose for which we should be justified, I think, in increasing the 
Army at this time. The Senator from Nebraska, who has given much 
attention to the question and is a member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, thinks that we need them for a specific purpose, to guard against 
the danger of Indian outbreaks, and the Senator from Vermont agrees 
with him on that. 

I have not any doubt that it is thought by all of the Army officers, 
very likely including the Secretary of War, that it is necessary to in- 
crease the Army to thirty thousand men. I have never known a mili- 
tary man yet who did not want to have as big a force under him as he 
could get; he wanted all the command at his disposal that was possi- 
ble; and if you would submit this question to the Lieutenant-General 


or the Secretary of War or to a council of officers, you would increase 
your Army much beyond thirty thousand men if you were to follow 
their suggestions. 

In this country the question of the size of the Army is determined 
by the legislative department of the Government. While I do not 
claim to have had any military education or to have served in the mili- 
tary service, I think the question whether twenty-five thousand men 
are necessary for the maintenance of peace on the tier or as a neces- 
sary nucleus for an army can just as well be determined by men who 
are entirely without experience of that kind as by those who have spent 
a lifetime in the service. The Senator from Nebraska brings with him 
much experience on the frontier, and he spoke with some feeling and 
with considerable zeal in the interest of the people of the frontier set- 
tlements. , I will not yield to any man on this floor or anywhere else 
in anxiety to protect that class of people. They are the people with 
whom I have lived for the better part of my life. They are the people 
with whom I have sacrificed and served in that new country. And if 
I believed fora moment that there was danger that a raid would be 
made in his State or any other on that class of people, there is not too 
much money that could be voted in their interest and for their protec- 
tion, so far as I am concerned. But I am convinced that the day has 

when the Indian question has to be settled by the military arm 
of the Government. I am satisfied that there is no great danger to the 
settlers in Colorado, in Nebraska, in Kansas, New Mexico, or Arizona 
now from hostile Indians. We have had no considerable Indian war 
for a number of years. 

There was in the spring of 1852 a raid made by a few hundred Apache 
Indians in Arizona. It was the first considerable outbreak that had 
been known for several years; not but what there had been small out- 
breaks perhaps every year previous, but no considerable disturbance 
had occurred up to the spring of 1882, and from that time until the 
summer of 1885 no considerable outbreak has occurred; in fact, I may 
say no outbreak at all. In the spring of 1885 a number of Indians, 
variously estimated from twenty-five to seventy-five, probably fifty 
would be a fair estimate, wentonthe war-pathin Arizona. They have 
probably killed at least two hundred white people of that section of 
country; but the officer in command has d that he did not want 
any more troops, that he had all that were necessary, and that more 
troops would not have prevented this outbreak. 

There is no portion of the country to-day, in my judgment, that 
needs a standing army for the protection of the settlements against In- 
dians. I know the Senator spoke of the vast number of Indians that 
could be aggregated in the Territory of Dakota, on the border of the 
State of Nebraska, and on the border of other settlements. Why, Mr. 
President, there are in the Territory of Dakota about thirty thousand 
Indians that from their habits of association together, if an outbreak 
should occur, might and probably would combine. They are, however, 
situated far apart, 250 miles from one agency to another. They could 
not pass over the country without giving full notice to all sections that 
they were on the war-path. While the Senator says that they might 

ut in the field ten thousand warriors, the Senator knows, as every- 
y knows now, that it would be utterly impossible for them to 
maintain that or any considerable number of men in the field to-day. 

The safety of the people from Indian wars does not result entirely 
from the changed condition of the Indian, while I believe there is much 
in that. It does not entirely consist in that, for if the circumstances 
were as they were when Sitting Bull and his party met Custer, I have 
no doubt the same sentiment would actuate them and they might go 
upon the war-path as they did then. But the region in which they are 
placed is destitute ofsupplies to maintain anarmy of that kind. They 
could not maintain themselves in the field more than a few days, and 
that fact is known to the Indians just as well as it is known to the best 
military man in the United States; and the Indians are not going upon 
the war-path with a certainty that within a very short time they would 
be starved ont and compelled to meet the forces of the United States 
and beg of them bread. 

There is, as was stated by the Senator from Nebraska, a large body of 
Indians on the northern border of his State, armed, as he said, with Win- 
chester rifles, thoroughly equipped for war, and there is a possibility 
that a little may go out on a scalping expedition, may get down 
into the settlements, and may destroy some small settlement before 
they could be repulsed. The attention of Congress has been called over 
and over again for many years to the absurdity of allowing these men 
to carry with them arms that they have no use for unless it is to slay 
their fellow-men. The honorable Senator says that they could not be 
disarmed. He says that you are compelled to leave them with their 
Winchesters and their improved fire-arms because the United States 
has not an army sufficient to disarm them. Why, Mr. President, we 
know that within the last three years the Army was willing to disarm 
the most desperate characters of the tribe if there had been a law au- 
thorizing them so to do. There is no such authority given to the Army, 
and no such authority given to the Secretary of the Interior, who is 
charged with maintaining peace on the frontier. Give them the author- 
ity, and they will see that these people do not carry around with them 
arms that are useless to them and only keep them from engaging in the 
lawful pursuits of life. 

It is said that there are a small number of troops at the Western 
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dian Territory there are six h and twenty-eight soldiers. Ihave 
never heard anybody yet declare that that was not enough for the main- 
tenance of peace in that section. There are are in Dakota perhaps 
something more, and in New Mexico and Arizona a still greater num- 
ber; and yet I have never heard it said, in the last three or four years 
at least, that there is any paucity of troops to meet any outbreak that 
might occur there. Some of the troops are in places where they ought 
not to be; some of them ought to be transported to other places; and 
I am told by the Army officers they are kept in these places simply be- 
cause they have no shelter for them in other places where they would 
be more accessible and more useful to the service. Because there have 
not been appropriations made of the proper character, so that they might 
build accommodations for them, they are compelled to scatter them 
in posts where they are of no earthly account or use. 

I do not know how much it will cost to add five thousand men to 
the Army. I know what the Army costs. I do not suppose that one- 
fifth added would cost one-fifth more. I suppose, though, it would be 
safe to say that when the Army costs about twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight million dollars a year, which it costs now, if you add five thou- 
sand men, or one-fifth more, certainly it would cost from three fo four 
or five million dollars. The Senator from Illinois shakes his head; I 
will put it at half; I will say it costs two and a half million dollars, 
and it will certainly cost that; because, if these men are to be effect- 
ive for the purpose suggested by the Senator from Nebraska, they are 
not to be footmen; they must be cavalrymen. It is useless to talk 
about fighting Indians with infantry, and nobody knows that better 
than the chairman of this committee and the Senator from Nebraska. 
I do not suppose an Indian ever was killed by an infantryman unless 
it was in an attack on some post. 

Mr. MANDERSON. If it will not interrupt the Senator 

Mr. TELLER. Not at all. 

Mr. MANDERSON. On the matter of cost, I can give him the in- 
formation perhaps that he desires, so that he may address himself to 
that subject. 

Mr. TELLER. I shall be glad to get it. 

Mr. MANDERSON. The monthly pay for the enlisted man under 
this bill is $16 a month, where now by law it is $13 a month. 

Mr. TELLER. I think that is a desirable feature in the bill. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Ithinkso. The daily cost of rations to each 
enlisted man is 20 cents, making the monthly cost of rations $6. The 
annual allowance for clothing to each man is $36; monthly cost, $3. 
Thus it will be seen that the monthly cost of each soldier is $25; an- 
nual cost, $300. Five thousand additional men would cost $1,500,000. 

Mr. TELLER. Infantry. 

Mr. MANDERSON. No; it is any soldier of the United States. 

Mr. TELLER. Cavalrymen require horses. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Perhaps that would be an incidental expense. 
Ispeak of the matter of sustenance, of feeding and clothing these troops. 
Take the matter of tion, and that about equalizes itself. If 
you add this additional number, it will not be so n to make 
transfers. In other words, you have the plant for a very much larger 
army than you have to-day. ; 

Mr. TELLER, I understand that. We have the plant. It would 
be easy to divide the $28,000,000 the Army costs into five parts, and 
then say this would cost one-fifth more. That, however, would not be 
fair, because I suppose the same officers will command these men that 
command the others; the same posts with a few exceptions will cover 
these that cover the others. So I did not suppose the excess would be 
one-fifth greater, but I thought that $3,000,000 might be a fair estimate 
of the amount. I heard a gentleman say who is somewhat familiar 
with military affairs he thought certainly the bill would cost $7,000,- 
000. I do not know on what he based it; I did not ask the particu- 
lars, and I ean not see exactly why itshould costthat much. Butthe 
Senator from Nebraska puts it at $1,500,000. Some portion of these 
forces must be cavalrymen. These men must be armed. I think the 
Senator has made no provision for their arms. 

Mr. MANDERSON. We have plenty of arms. 

Mr. TELLER. I think that if I should say that two and a half mill- 
ions would be the expense added by this it would be a very reason- 
able and fair estimate. I am not particular whether the Senators who 
favor this bill assume that it is two millions, or two and a half millions, 
or even that it is a million and a half. 

Mr. LOGAN. Ifthe Senator will allow me to interrupt him right 
there 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. LOGAN. Iam perfectly willing to give any information. This 
has been printed; I have an estimate made of the additional expense to 
the Government if this bill should pass just as it is, the increased pay 
of the soldiers that are now enlisted and of the additional five thousand. 
The Senator will find by examining the report made by the Paymaster- 
General that he estimates the cost at $1,900,184 additional, including 
the whole bill. 

Mr. TELLER. That, I have no doubt, is made up exactly in the 
same way as the honorable Senator from Nebraska makes his estimate. 


least of mounted men of the whole Army must be maintained; I do not 
know how many that will be. So under any circumstances it is safe 
to say that the bill will add to the public expense somewhere in the 
nei, rhood anyhow of $2,000,000. 

ow the question simply is, Do we at this time need it? Is there 
any necessity at this time, when our revenues are shrinking and when 
our expenditures are increasing, to increase that which does the least 
possible good to the people of the United States, unless the additional 
force is needed for the purpose which the Senator from Nebraska thinks 
theyare. Waris not a productive pursuit, and the men who enterinto 
the United States Army are withdrawn from the productive ranks of 
the people. Ido not myself want to see the Army increased; I have 
yet to see the necessity for it; and the Senator from Nebraska has not 
convinced me that there is a necessity for it even for the purpose which 
he indicated. 

I do not propose upon this bill to discuss the oft-debated and hack- 
neyed question of Indian policy; but I do think it is pretty late in 
the day, when the settlements have surrounded the Indian reservations 
everywhere and civilization has broken into the reservations in spite 
of restrictions put upon it by the law, when the people everywhere 
are surrounding and to the Indians civilization and Christi- 
anity, that we should attempt here to increase the Army for the pur- 
pose of protecting our citizens against these blood-thirsty Indians. I 
do not believe there is a necessity in that for as many sol- 
diers as we have on the frontier to-day. I said here on this floor, and 
I repeat it, that had the Government authorized the Secretary of the 
Interior in 1883 to put his hand on the children of the Chiricahuas 
there would have been no war with the Chiricahuas in 1885. Ido 
not lay it at the door of the chairman of your Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, for I know he has had the same views of this question that I have 
had, that the Government had the right to take those children and put 
them in school and make them civilized, whether they wanted to be 
or not. If you take this two millions of money and devote it to that 
purpose instead of devoting it to the Army, you will do more toward 
maintaining on the frontier than if you double and treble the 
Army of the United States. 

Ican take the $2,000,000, put the Indian children in industrial schools, 
and maintain peace on all the reservations in the United States with- 
ont a single soldier. You do not need a solitary man with a musket 
when you have the Indian children under your control and within your 
reach. You can take them and make them hostages for the most tur- 
bulent and discontented of all the Indians if you will put them in 
schools and put them where occasionally the Indian father and the Indian 
mother may go and see and know that they are being cared for by the 
Government of the United States. Red Cloud and his Indian faction 
in Dakota are not willing to send their children to school. Enactalaw 
that will enable the agent to take those children, who are of suitable 
age and suitable mental and physical condition, and put them in the 
school at Lawrence, Kans., put them in the school at Genoa, put them 
in the school at Hampton, put them in the school at Carlisle, and if you 
have not enough of them other schools of the like character, and you 
will settle the Indian question without bayonet and without blood. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MANDERSON. Ifthe Senator from Connecticut will allow me 
one moment, I simply desire to correct a statement 

Mr. PLATT. Just a moment. I want to make some remarks, and 
I have not a great deal of time. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I only wish to correct a statement made by 
the Senator from Colorado with reference to the number of the Sioux 
Nation on the northern border of Nebraska. I agree with him that 
this is a very extensive reservation, and I simply want to call his at- 
tention to the fact that at the Pine Ridge, Rosebud, and Yankton 
3 all of them within a very few miles of the northern border 
of Nebraska, there are 18,198 Sioux at those three agencies alone. 

Mr. TELLER. That is a fact which I 8 well. 

Mr. PLATT. When this amendment was moved by the Senator from 
Maine I was led upon the spur of the moment to say that I desired to 
make an amendment increasing the Army to fifty thousand men. I 
see that that is entirely useless. I confess that I do not understand 
the reasons or the motives which influence Senators against any increase 
of the Army, but I am satisfied that it is useless to talk about any in- 
crease other than is recommended by the Committee on Military i 
and therefore I shall not move the amendment which I proposed. Still, 
I think the Army ought to be fifty thousand men, and I want to dis- 
charge my duty as a Senator by giving the reasons why I think not 
only that this bill should pass, but that the Army should be increased 
more than is proposed by the bill. 

Mr. President, we have no army. It is a misnomer to talk about 
the Army of the United States. It is not an army. It is a body of 
detached enlisted men serving asa police force. That is what we have. 
We have no body of men that can be concentrated within a weck’s 
time so as to furnish five thousand men to take the field. We havea 
mere skeleton, perhaps, of an army; and now the question is whether 
a great nation like this, the richest and most powerful nation in jhe 
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world, and a nation which is to be called upon in the near future to 
have something to say about the affairs of the world, can afford to rest 
in this condition as to an army. 

For my own part, it seems to me that, if there were nothing else in 
this case, decent national housekeeping, so to speak, requires more sol- 
diers than we have now. Ishould just as soon think of asking the Sen- 
ator from Maine, who occupies a nice house here in Washington, to re- 
quire the lady of the house to do the housework, and then, when he 
had some company or an extra dinner, send out and get in the neigh- 
bors to help on the occasion, as to let this nation go on without any sol- 
diers that can be efficiently organized and without any troops worthy 
the name of an army. 

It is all well enough to say that we are at peace, peace with the whole 
world, and therefore we want no army. That argument is just this: 
It does not rain to-day, the skies are clear to-day, therefore it will 
never rain, and it is unwise to provide shelter for our families. I can 
not understand that argument. It is utterly fallacious. 

We are, as I said, a great nation, the greatest in the world. We 
have been making money so fast and we have devoted ourselves so ex- 
clusively to the development of our material resources that we have 
to-day no policy as a nation. We do not realize that being such a na- 
tion as we are, and especially being a republic, and this Republic hav- 
ing come to stand as the first nation of the world, we have a mission to 
perform, that we have something to say with regard to what shall be 
done in the great household of nations. I do not mean to say that we 
should depart from the precept of the fathers, that we will have no 
complications or entangling alliances with other nations if we can avoid 
it, but we must realize that we have duties to perform, duties to per- 
form to the world, that we must not only set the example of repub- 
lican government, but that if questions arise in which a great republic 
is called in the exercise and discharge of its duty to humanity to say 
something, we must be in a condition to enforce what we say, or at 
least have what we say respected. Such is not our condition now. 

But there is one thing that every member of the Senate will say that 
we must do in the great household of nations, that we must enforce on 
this continent the Monroe doctrine—namely, that we will not allow 
any foreign nation to plant its flag either by way of colonization or con- 
quest upon the western hemisphere. We are in no condition to say 
this. any nation of E chose to colonize in South America, or 
chose to take a hand in any conflict which arose between South American 
nations with a view to conquest, weare in no condition whatever tosay to 
thatnation ‘‘ You must not do it.“ Ispeak what every Senator in this 
body knows; and, Mr. President, this colonial policy has broken out in 
the Old World. It isa fever; itis a craze in the blood of the old nations. 
All commercial nations are looking for lands to extend their trade. 
The place to which eyes are cast most longingly is the South American 
country, and it is too much to ex that without an army the United 
States is to be able to prevent colo ion and conquest and monarchical 
governments being established in South America for the purpose of ex- 
tending the trade of Euro nations. We extend trade by peacea- 
ble means. Euro, nations extend trade at the point of the bayo- 
net. That is the difference between monarchical governments and re- 
publican governments. 

Now, I am not going to talk about the matter of rendering the Army 
efficient by a slight increase with reference to the Indian question. My 
judgment is that, however Senators may differ, there is no Senator 
familiar with the condition of the frontier and the condition of the 
Indians who for a moment will consent that any of the troops shall be 
withdrawn from that section of the country. I doubt whether the Sen- 
ator from Colorado will consent to-day that a thousand or two thousand 
inen shall be taken from the States and Territories west of the Missis- 
sippi and the Missouri Rivers. I set that out of the question. 

We have east of the States of Texas, of Arkansas, of Kansas, of Ne- 
braska, and Minnesota less than five thousand men in the Army. We 
have a population probably of 50,000,000 people east of those States. 
We have great cities east of those States, great wealth, great interests 
to be protected. We have probably 5,000 miles of seacoast and north- 
ern frontier east of those States—perhaps more. What have we to pro- 
tect it with? All is peace, the gentlemen say; we never can have any 
war; but the history of nations and the history of this country shows 
us that we can not avoid complications with foreign powers. Now, 
what have we to protect these vast interests with? We have less than 
five thousand officers and enlisted men, all told, available for such pro- 
tection and defense, and of those I venture to say that at least two 
thousand are so detailed that they can not be used as fighting men. 
The few soldiers we have are scattered from Eastport to New Orleans 
and along the great lakes and in the interior. We have perhaps three 
thousand fighting men if they could be got together, but they could not 
be got together in a fortnight. 

Did I not say rightly when I said we had noArmy? ‘Take away the 
troops that are necessary, I think necessary, to prevent Indian hostili- 
ties, to prevent the scalping of a few men, which the Senator from Colo- 
rado admits may possibly be done—set that out of the question, and 
what have youleft? You cannot take troops away from the Mexican 
border, and you have three thousand men to defend this nation with. 
It is tempting fate; it is tempting the cupidity of weak nations. We 


can not compete either with army or navy or coast defense with any 
third-class powerin the world. Senators may say that there is no dan- 
ger; but there is at least the possibility—I will not use the word ‘‘dan- 
ger’’—there is the possibility that we may become entangled, we may 
have complications with some foreign government. But Senators say 
that in case of foreign invasion all we want is a navy, all we want is 
seacoast defenses. the Senators suppose that with an attack by 
Spain or Italy or China or Chili we could get along with these three 
thousand men who are scattered over this vast eastern territory; that 
there would be no other need for land forces? Have they forgotten—— 

Mr, TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator if he anticipates 
that in case we had trouble with a foreign power they would invade 
this country ? 

Mr. PLATT. I was going to reply to that argument, I remember 
that in the war of 1812 the towns along the seashore of New England, 
of Connecticut, my own State, were burned by land forces, forces that 
were landed; and I remember that in 1814 this Capitol was burned, 
that troops came up the Potomac River and burned the Capitol, and, I 
think, burned the President's mansion. They can do it again. Any 
one of the powers of which I have spoken can do it, and if we have difi- 
culty with any foreign government they are going to do it. 

People rely upon torpedo defenses, but torpedo defenses must be op- 
erated from the shore, and the places from which they are operated 
must be protected by troops on the shore or they can not be operated. 
Ido not think a great deal myself of torpedo defenses, but the efficiency 
of them depends upon protecting the places on shore from which they 
are to be operated. > 

Now, Mr. President, I agree that the skies are clear; that now there is 
no cloud even of the size of a man’s hand on the horizon; but war clouds 
gather darkness quickly when they arise, and we are not entirely even 
to-day beyond the possibility of difficulty with foreign nations. Upon 
our northeastern border there is gathering trouble. I pray God that it 
may not result in conflict with Canadian troops; but it may. Down 
on our southwestern border is the Republic of Mexico. We all know 
that the Diaz government is favorable to American institutions and to 
the United States; but that government is liable to overthrow, and we 
all know that the opposition is hostile to the Government of the 
United States and to our citizens and to our ways. Suppose that in 
that country of revolutions the Diaz government be overthrown, what 
is the life or property of an American citizen in Mexico worth? Not 
an hour’s purchase. And what are we todo? How many troops has 
Mexico? Alas, there are at least forty-five thousand in the Mexican 
army, and they are pretty good soldiers, too. I do not say that such 
difficulties are coming. They may come. We can not afford to be un- 
prepared for them. 

Let me take another illustration. We have been doing some very 
wicked things with regard to Chinamen in this country. Our citizens 
have been murdering them, and a good many of them. I do not know 
what China will do about it. I know what we should do about it if 
American citizens had been thus murdered in China; and if China does 
what we should do abont it, we may imagine that she sends her two 
iron-clad ships over convoying vessels which contain her troops. If 
she should, we might assemble the whole United States Navy in front 
of the city of San Francisco, and her two ships would, to use a farmer’s 
phrase, mow a double swath through them. She would then land her 
troops there to march up and down that coast and destroy and kill all 
under the plea of retaliation. Can we afford it? Can we afford to re- 
main thus unprotected ? 

I can not understand this squeamishness, for I can call it nothing else, 
that Senators seem to have about having a standing army. Take the 
table which I put in the RECORD yesterday, and it will be seen from it 
that the most troops we have in any one place is at Fort Leavenworth, 
and there but between five hundred and six hundred. I can not un- 
derstand how it issupposed that in all this great eastern population and 
territory one soldier to ten thousand men, as it is to-day, is a standing 
menace to the liberties of the people. It seems to me, Mr. President, 
that the fears of Senators are drawn from their ination and outrun 
their judgment in this respect. We have 10,000 miles of seacoast, and 
not a protected seaport in all that 10,000 miles of seacoast. We have 
seaports in which either Italy or Spain or Chili or any other power ot 
equal magnitude and strength can land its troops and in one day de- 
stroy more property than this increase to the Army will cost in twenty 
years, and we are absolutely powerless to prevent it. This is not a pleas- 
ant statement, but the truth had better be told and heeded. 

No danger, Senators say! The history of the world, I repeat, shows 
there is danger, and until the argument and appeal of the Friends is 
heeded and we have an international court of arbitration, there is and 
there always will be danger. They say thisnationis a giant. Soitis; 
but the most helpless, pitiable person in God’s world is a giant bound 
hand and foot and unable to exert his strength; and that is just the 
condition of the United States, and the whole world knows it. Wecan 
not only not protect our seaports, but we can not protect our citizensin 
ſoreigu lands. We could never repeat the warning and the demand which 
we made to Austria in the days of Martin Koszta; and, if you will run 
over the history of the past few years, you will find that this nation 
has been suffering its citizens to be outraged and has been suffering 
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such indignities at the hands of weak nations because it had no power | announced that the House had passed the following bills; in which it 


to enforce its demands. 

It is said we can rely on our militia. Well, to a certain extent we 
can. That isa fair argument in this discussion. We can not, however, 
rely on our militia so well without an army as we can with an army. 
We can rely upon the militia as a supplement, as an adjunct to a well- 
organized, well-trained, and well-disciplined force, but right in here 
comes this idea—war is no longer a matter of numbers. It now ap- 
proaches more of the character of old wars, where strength and skill 
won the day instead of numbers—not so much strength now perhaps as 
skill. Men, in order to be effective fighting men, must be thoroughly 
trained in the use of the best arms, whether they be infantry or whether 
they be artillery. A regiment of men carefully trained in the use of 
arms of precision are more than a match for many more in numbers of 
the militia. We want men enough in the Army so that the 
militia shall be trained by them, instructed by them, who shall stand 
steady when the militia might break. 

But it is said that we may rely on volunteers, that we have done it, 
and that we can do it again. But it was well said the other day by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON] that if we had had an army 
of fifty thousand men there would not have been any rebellion, that 
the immense expenditure of treasure, and worse than that this fearful 
waste of life, would never have taken place; and yet Senators talk to- 
day about economy. To that argument of economy I reply that if we 
had had fifty thousand loyal men on the 13th day of April, 1861, we 
should have had comparatively nothing of this great expenditure of 
blood and treasure; an expenditure of treasure going on even now with 
a constantly increasing volume. Our seventy-five millions per year 
is but a part of the expenditure which would have been avoided had 
we had a loyal army of fifty thousand at the breaking out of the re- 
bellion. Rely upon volunteers, upon the people of Maine if a force 
should come down from Canada! Every man of them would want 
$300 bounty, and if any of them happened to be wounded they would 
require to be pensioned at a large sum, and it would be right to pension 
them. I make no complaint of liberal bounties or liberal pensions for 
volunteers. Itis right that they should have them. I only say that 
it is economy to have trained soldiers ready for any emergency. 

The Senator from Maine had better even on that score alone have a 
few men at Fort Preble. 

Now, Mr. President, my time has nearly expired. I have but one 
thing more to say. Our present Army—I call it so—increased to the 
extent asked for by this committee, would be about one soldier to two 
thousand inhabitants in this whole country. Does any Senator really 
rise to say that is a standing menace to theliberties of the people? Com- 
pare that to a real standing army. When we say standing army“ 
we mean something that is a burden. Ours is no burden, it is a baga- 
telle compared with the work which we may have for it to do. 

I was both sorry, and surprised to hear the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BECK] y y intimate that there was some reason not dis- 
closed why our little Army should be made more efficient. If I under- 
stood him, he intimated that that undisclosed reason was that we might 
have troops in the neighborhood of our great manufacturing centers and 
our great cities to overawe and to put down bodies of men who might 
be rising to assert their right, as he said, against great monopolies and 
privil: which capitalists often unjustly obtain. 

Mr. President, I want to say one thing. There is domestic danger 
in this country which justifies the maintenance of troops. It does not 
arise from the honest industrial classes of the country; it does not 
arise from any bodies of laborers associated together for their own bene- 
fit and to better theircondition. Thereisno danger to be apprehended 
from them. They have interests to be protected. But the danger does 
arise from those that have come here from foreign countries with no 
good intention toward the American Government, toward our form of 
government, or toward our social order—men who raise the red flag of 
the commune, and who assert that their object is revolution, and that 
the result aimed at by them is to be accomplished by bloodshed and 
the destruction of property. 

Even while we have been discussing this bill the seventeenth anni- 
versary of the commune in Paris has been celebrated in New York, and 
a magazine of communistic weapons, bombs and dynamite, has been 
discovered in Chicago. With this class of men the sober, industrial people 
of this country have no sympathy, but from them the danger comes. 
To this dangerous and revolutionary class must be added the criminal 
classesin our great cities. The moment that the red flag of destructionis 
raised by the communists or the anarchists they will be joined by the 
criminal classes. It is well for Senators to look this thing square in the 
face and not put it behind them. I repeat that with this class of men 
the honest, industrious people of this country have nosympathy. They 
desire that their schemes shall not prevail; and I believe it to be a slander 
upon our industrial citizens, upon our real workingmen, to say that 
they do not desire an army able and ready to take care of communism 
and anarchism which has been imported here from foreign shores. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its Clerk, 


requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 3998) for the relief of Susan A. Wamack, administra- 
trix of the estate of Stephen M. Farish, deceased; and 

A bill (H. R. 4493) to amend the act of June 15, 1844, and for other 


purposes. 
RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SENATE AND EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 20’clock having arrived, 
it is the duty of the Chair to lay before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness of yesterday. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolutions reported by 
Mr. EDMUNDS from the Committee on the Judiciary February 18, ex- 
pressing the sense of the Senate on the refusal of the Attorney-General 
to send copies of certain papers. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the resolutions under consideration 
are reported by the Committee on the Judiciary in the following words: 


Resolved, That the foregoing report of the Committee on the Judiciary be 
agreed to and my eyed 

Resolved, That the Senate hereby expresses its condemnation of the refusal of 
the Attorney-General, under whatever influence, to send to the Senate copies 
of papers called for by its resolution of the 25th of January, and set forth in the 
report of the Committee on the Judiciary, as in violation of his official duty and 
su ive of the fundamental principles of the Government and of a good ad- 
ministration thereof. 

Resolved, That it is, under these circumstances, the duty of the Senate to re- 
fuse its advice and consent to proposed removals of officers the documents 
papers in reference to the supposed official pep porsona misconduct of whom are 
withheld by the Executive E head of a Department when deemed neces- 

‘or 


put in execution, and that to remove, or to pro- 
character 
such serv- 


tee „ a ota hose faithfuln: te 
bre above reproach and to give place to another who has uot rendered 
ice, is a violation of the spirit of the law, and of the practical gratitude the 
people and Government of the United States owe to the defenders of constitu- 
tional liberty and the integrity of the Government. 

In consequence of a misconception of the distinction which exists, and 
has always been maintained by the Senate, between the legislative func- 
tions of the Senate and what are termed its executive functions, which 
seems to have misled the Senator from Wisconsin, and may mislead 
others, it is proper to call attention to the fact that the Senate can not, 
under its rules, consider any legislative business while it is in executive 
session. 

This fact is enough to show that the direction of the Senate to the At- 
torney-General, given in executive session, that he should produce papers 
relating to an office or to an officer, could only relate to a question of 
removal or ion from office or the appointment of some person to 
an offlee. The Attorney-General could not fail to observe this fact and to 
note this distinction. 

Perhaps I could not more distinctly present the peculiar character of 
an executive session than by reading Rule I, relating to such sessions: 

When the President of the United States shall meet the Senate in the Senate 
Chamber for the consideration of executive business, he shall have a seat on the 
right of the 8 officer. When the Senate shall be convened by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to any other place, the presiding officer of the Senate 
and the Senators shall attend at the place appointed, with the necessary officers 
of the Senate. 

That rule followed a resolution of the Senate adopted in what is its 
earliest session, the 2ist of August, 1789, which I will not read, this 
rule being simply a restatement of the language contained in that reso- 
lution; but that rule was doubtless adopted to meet a message which 
General Washington sent to the Senate of the United States in the fol- 
lowing words: 

Gentlemen of the Senate: 
The President of the United States will mect the Senate in the Senate Cham- 


ber at half past 11 o'clock to-morrow, to advise with them on the terms of the 
treaty to be negotiated with the Southern Indians, 
GEO. WASHINGTON. 


New YORK, August 21, 1789. 


It thus appears that General Washington almost immediately after 
his inauguration, coinciding with the Senate in respect to his powers, 
felt it to be his right and his duty to convene the Senate in extraor- 
dinary executive session, secret session, for the purpose of advising and 
consulting with them in regard to a treaty that was being negotiated 
with an Indian tribe of the South. 

The President, under this rule, is recognized as having the power to 
call us from this Chamber, and convene us in executive session at an- 
other place, and he sits with us, onthe right hand of the President of 
the Senate, when he chooses to visit the Senate in its executive sessions. 
What questions we may ask him while this confidential and peculiar 
relation exists, or what questions he may ask us while we are so in 
meeting with him, is a delicate matter. Could we properly ask him a 
question in such a meeting that we could not compel a Senator to an- 
swer? 

When the Senate is in executive session considering a nomination can 
the Senate compel a Senator to answer this question and produce the 
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documents it calls for: ‘‘Have you in your eustody any paper, sent you 
by any person, addressed to you as a Senator of the United States, that 
relates to the conduct in office of A B, who was suspended or removed 
by the President? If so, produce it.“ We have no rule that gives us 
that power over the conscience and conduct ofa Senator. Theattempt 
to enforce sach a rule would either fill up the jails with Senators after 
the powers of the writ of habeas corpus had been exhausted, or it would 
produce the sort of dissolution of the Senate which Mr. Webster de- 
clared might occur, and for which there is no known remedy, the con- 
tinuing absence of a quorum to do business. 

May weask the President this question I have stated, when he joins 
us in executive session, if we can not compel a Senator to answer it? 
If such a question is asked him and an answer is refused, or his privi- 
lege is pleaded to it, can we keep our oaths while we declare that we 
will never more obey his summons to meet him in extraordinary ex- 
ecutive session? And yet that is the substance of this resolution. 

This is not an irrelevant case that I am supposing. General Wash- 
ington when President met the Senate when in executive session, and 
held conferences with them in person. Why may not Mr. Cleveland 
meet us? Thenotesof request we send him, because he is not with us, 
are only convenient substitutes for the oral questions we could or might 
ask him if he were present with us. What we can properly demand of 
him in the one case we may ia the other, and what we can not compel 
a Senator to answer we could not properly ask the President to state. 

To get a clearer view of the character of our relations with the Presi- 
dent in our executive functions, as we call them, let us suppose that 
he is present with the Senate, not on trial, as he is now under these 
resolutions, but is seeking advice and asking counsel. We open one 
of those cases where he has removed an officer, or has suspended him, 
and asks our advice and consent to the appointment of a person in his 

lace. Scandals have found their way into the Senate as to one or 
th of the parties, and the Senate is compelled to hear and consider 
them, and must take an unwilling part in a controversy that is to de- 
stroy one man’s character, and, possibly, make a comfortable place for 
another. Instead of asking him to withdraw a nomination that is unfit 
to be made, or to restore a man who has been unjustly removed, we claim 
the right to hold him to the record he has made and demand an ex- 
planation of him. We put him on trial for an act of injustice, and 
with caustic criticism we accuse him of insincerity. Giving him no 
credit for honest motives, and to prove his bias, a Senator suggests that 
some trusting friend of the President has sent him a false and scandal- 
ous statement addressed to him as President, so that it has all the ear- 
marks of an official document, which he can contribute to the list of 
scandals, and it is demanded of him. 

He prefers not to betray what his friend, who is also an official of 
high grade, has told him. His self-respect forbids that he should be- 
come a purveyor of scandalous or criminal accusations, even though 
they may have influenced his judgment in an official act, and he de- 
clines the request. The Senate insists, demanding its right to know 
everything, good and bad, that has been said to the President or writ- 
ten oe concerning the fitness for office of the person suspended or 
removed. 

Would we take it kindly of the President if he should say to us, the 
matter you call for is not material to anything you have a right to con- 
sider, and I am not bound to infect the Senate with statements that 
decency forbids me to include in a message or to contribute to this dis- 
gusting inquiry anything that will nauseate the whole country. 

This demand upon the Attorney-General is now being discussed in the 
open legislative session of the Senate, and if, to meet the serious attack 
made upon him by the Committee on the Judiciary, he were to send 
in here the papers which the Republican enemies of Mr. Duskin are 
charged with having filed against him, the Senate would instantly close 
its doors to keep the people from hearing what the Senate knows al- 
ready, but wishes to compel the President to send to them in official 
form. 

I am the firm friend of secret executive sessions, because the safety, 
decency, and peace of society require that very much that we are com- 
pelled to ascertain and discuss about men should never be heard of in 
the public deliberations of the Senate of the United States. 

It is an unwelcome and often a trying and disgusting duty we must 
perform in hearing accusations of crime and immorality against men in 
office or men seeking for office. Our methods of trial are almost en- 
tirely ex parte; the evidence we hear is almost exclusively second-hand 
or hearsay testimony; and malice in its most vicious forms often lurks 
into the darkness of this Chamber in order to defame the innocent. If 
we should opon the doors and hear and decide upon all the accusations 
that reach the Senate, we would oftentimes consign a man to infamy 
by a prejudgment, or force the courts to try him for offenses, with the 
. of the Senate against him, on an ez parte hearing. It would 

a cruel decree against the public peace, the security of z 
and agai public decency that would uncover to the world all that 
must be uncovered to the te in the performance of a duty assigned 
to us by the Constitution we are sworn to support. 

I remember that during the last session of Congress nine Repub- 
licans from Alabama were rejected by the Senate for important offices 


in close succession. How did the Senate find out so much more about 
these men than the President knew when he nominated them? Not 
by information gathered from him. If it is remembered that for more 
than fifteen years the few white Republicans in Alabama had been 
chiefly engaged in loading upon the Senate accusations and counter- 
accusations against each other, it will not be surprising that the Senate 
found out a great many things about them above what was written“ 
to the President. If the Senate were bound to communicate to the 
people what they claim that the President is bound to communicate to 
the Senate, the Republican leaders in Alabama would probably be 
startled with the intimate knowledge that their brethren professed to 
have of their character and conduct, and would be astonished at the 
enterprise of Senate committees in finding out the secret things of the 
character and conduct of men. Let us never do this necessary and 
disagreeable duty in open sessions of the Senate. If we can not avoid 
it, if we must perform it let us draw around us the veil of seclusion, if 
not for the Senate, for the benefit of the peace and welfare and decency 
of the country. 

Let us give to the Senate and the President the sort of safeguard and 
restraint also that the courts employ in the protection of grand juries 
and traverse juries ; and let us protect the President, his advisers and in- 
formants, against the forced revelation of the facts upon which he re- 
moves a man from office, as we protect witnesses and djurors from 
the dangers to them and to the public welfare which would arise from 
the disclosure oftheir votesin charging powerful men or powerful bands 
of conspirators with great crimes. The wise decree of public policy is 
that no man has the right to require of a public officer information ofa 
fact the publication of which will injure the State, unless the fact is 
essential to the performance of some duty to the State which he is bound 
to render in obedience to the Constitution or the law. 

I have a far greater concern for the attitude in which the Senate will 
be placed if these resolutions are adopted than I have in to the 
effect upon the administration or the country that will follow the utter- 
ance of a mere indignant censure upon the Attorney-General or the 
President. They will not suffer, either in their feelings or character, 
from the mere satire of the Senate, nor because they can not agree with 
the Senate on questions arising ont of a difference as to their tive 
constitutional powers or privileges. Still more harmless will the lam- 
poon be to them when it is plain that it is designed as a party exploit 
to gain a possible political advantage. 

But the Senate is asked, in order to give a color of seriousness to this 
effort to lay another basis for future assaults on the Executive, to place 
on record for all time to come a charge against the Attorney-General, 
which asserts in effect that gs not being ignorant of the law or the 
Constitution, and not being sheltered by the authority of the Presi- 
dent, who he claims has a right to direct him as the custodian of the 
papers that are called for, has willfully and knowingly violated his offi- 
cial duty in a manner that is subversive of the Government; and, as 
the proper means for the redress of this wrong, the Senate is asked to 
come to the further resolution that it will obstruct the Government by 
refusing to recognize that there is a v. in an office when it is asked 
by the President to consent that he may fill it by appointment. 

I fail to perceive how it can be the duty of the Senate to do a gross 
wrong to the country becauseit may believe that the President has done 
a wrong to the Senate. As well might the Senate, in a fit of passion, de- 
clare ail official intercourse with the President at an end as to declare 
that it will not consider his recommendation of a certain class of ap- 
pointments until he gives his reasons for making certain removals or 
suspensions from office. 

Whether the second resolution of the committee is intended as a 
method of impeachment of the Attorney-General by a power in the Sen- 
ate that is not strong enough to convict him of a high crime or misde- 
meanor in office but is strong enough to cause the Senate to declare him 
guilty and to place the declaration on its records as a perpetual brand 
on his character, I can only judge from the attempt that was made, under 
the same statute, to impeach President Johnson because he removed 
Mr. Stanton without consulting the Senate. I will read two of the ar- 
ticles on which he was tried, that it may beseen how perfectly identical 
they are with the complaint made against the Attorney-General in the 
report and resolutions before the Senate: 


ARTICLE II. 


That on the said twenty-first day of February, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty: the 
lumbia, Andrew Johnson, Presi ted 
high duties of his office, of his oath of office, and in violation of the Constitution 
of the United States, and contrary to the ions of an act entitled “An act 
regulating the tenure of certain civil offices,” passed second, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-seven, without the advice and consent of the Senate of the 
United S said Senate then and there being in session, and without author- 
ity of law, did, with intent to violate the Constitution of the United States, and 
the act aforesaid, and deliver to one Lorenzo Thomas a letter of authority 
in substance as follows, that is to say: 

“ EXEÇUTIVE MANSION, 
“ Washington, D. C., February 21,1808. 

„Sm: Hon. Edwin M. Stanton having been this day removed from office as 
Secretary for the Department of War, you are hereby authorized and empow- 
ered to act as Secretary of War ad inferim, and will immediately enter upon the 
discharge of the duties pertaining to that office, 
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“Mr, Stanton has been instructed to transfer to you all the records, books, 
papers, and other public property now in his custody and charge, 


ully, yours, 
“ANDREW JOHNSON. 
“To Byt. Maj. Gen. LORENZO THomas, 


“ Adjutant-General United States Army, 
“ Washington, D. C.“ 
Then and there being no vacancy in said office of Secre! for the Depart- 
ment of War, whereby said Andrew Johnson, President of United States, 
did then and there commit and was guilty of a high misdemeanor in office. 


No corrupt intent is charged here, no evil purpose is charged, nothing 
that imputes to Mr. Johnson any intention corruptly to violate the Con- 
stitution of the United States or to deny the efficiency of the tenure-of- 
office act, but merely the naked fact that he had done certain things 
which were not consistent with the Constitution, the doing of which 
violated the fundamental law of the United States. 

The ninth article is a mere elaboration of the same idea, and is a 
count in that bill of indictment which also omits any reference to cor- 
rupt purposes or intents. It is in these words: 


ÅRTICLE IX. 


second day of degre i in th 


which ides, 
to MIAN operations, by the President or 3 War, shall be is- 
sued 22 the General of the Army, and, in case of his inability, h the 
next in ran of 

ad been therefore duly and le- 


said Emory, and which said provision of law h. 
gally mul general orders for the government an ion of the 
Army of the United States, as the said Andrew Johnson then and there well 


General of the Army of the United States, according to the 
and with the further intent thereby to enable him, the said 
te moves the execution of the act entitled “An act regulating the ten 

civil offices,” ‘arch second, eighteen hundred and sixty-seven, 
and to unlawfully prevent Edwin M. Stanton, then being Secretary for the De- 
partment of War, from holding said office and discharging the duties thereof, 
whereby said Andrew Johnson, President of the United tes, did then and 
there commit, and was guilty of a high misdemeanor in office. 

And the House of Representatives, by protestation, saving to themselves the 
liberty of exhibiting at any time 8 any further artiola; or other accusa- 
tion or 1 against the said Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, and also of replying to his answers which he shall make unto the arti- 
cles herein preferred inst him, and of offering proof to the same, and every 
part thereof, and to all and every other article, accusation, or impeachment 
which shall be exhibited by them, as the case shall require, do demand that the 
said Andrew Johnson may be put to answer the high crimes and misdemeanors 
in office herein charged a mge him, and that su dee eee 
fiale ana Loan may be thereupon had and given as may be agreeable to 

Wan ice. 


The Committee on the Judiciary seem to have carefully avoided the 
ression of an opinion whether or not the Attorney-General could be 
or should be im for this alleged offense. Why, I donot know. 
Why, that committee will be held to account at least before the lawyers 
of the world. They give the facts, and formulate the and ask 
a vote, and if he is condemned, to use the language of the resolution, 
it rests in their mercy and forbearance to say whether he was convicted 
of stupidity or crime. If Andrew Johnson had been eonvicted of the 
like charge, for subverting the same law, the world knows only too 
well what would have been his fate. 

There seems to be some imperious will that waits upon this law, that, 
with ceaseless industry, presses the maimed and crippled remnant of 
its former power always to the front in the constant warfare upon the 
constitutional powers of the President. It was subdued for a time un- 
der the frown of General Grant, but the Committee on the Judiciary 
seem to have nurtured it in its exile with fond care, and are again ready 
to renew the dynastic war, that shall at last determine which is the 
stronger power, the tenure-of-office act or the executive department of 
the United States. 

The third resolution reported to the Senate from the Committee on the 
Judiciary proposes the form and method of action that the Senate isin- 
vited to take in every case of nomination to office by the President, 
where the predecessor of the nominee has been suspended and the Presi- 
dent has declined to furnish to the Senate certain evidence as to his con- 
ductin office. The resolution proposed is retaliatory and obstructive. 
It is that the Senate will not perform a plain constitutional duty in 
passing upon a nomination sent to them because the President has re- 
fused to perform analleged duty toward the Senate about the suspension 
or removal of another person from office. 

Stating this attitude of the Senate in the way that is most favorable 
to our pretensions it can not be justified. The President has no power 
to prevent the Senate from performing its constitutional duty in this 
respect otherwise than by withholding nominations; and the Senate 
has no power to prevent the President from performing his duty other- 


wise than by refusing to consider nominations or by rejecting them. In 
either case each party would be at fault, and in all such controversies 
the country is left to suffer. 

Whatever the President may do, let the Senate do their plain duty 


and rely upon the House of Representatives to impeach him if he re- 
fuses to perform his sworn duty to ‘‘preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution.” 

A rule of the Senate, based on the resolution the committee have 
recommended, would, under the circumstances stated in the resolution, 
forbid a Senator to move for the ratification of a nomination sent in by 
the President by declaring such a motion to he out of order; and no 
exigency of public necessity could even be explained by a Senator in 
support of the duty of prompt action by the Senate without unanimous 
consent of the body. Now that we are in open session and are consid- 
ering this novel proposition, I wish the country to distinctly under- 
stand that when we are hereafter in secret session we can not keep the 
Government in a due course of action and administration, because the 
majority will not permit us. I wish to appeal to the people in ad- 
vance for their favorable judgment on our conduct, which is forestalled 
by this resolution of the Senate, before we get to work in our secret 
struggles, when the light is excluded. 

As our action on these resolutions is entirely ex parte, and as the line 
of conduct we propose to follow is a matter that concerns the Senate 
and their responsibility to the country, our duty becomes supreme that_ 
we shall first of all ascertain and declare the nature and extent of our 
own powers before we determine that the President has encroached 
upon them or refused a proper obedience to them. Does the report of 
the Committee on the Judiciary and the resolutions they submit declare 
that the Senate possesses the constitutional power to prevent the Pres- 
ident from removing a from office, or that a law of Congress 
which is valid under the Constitution gives to the Senate that power ? 

I find in the report and resolutions an implied assumption of both 
= Ti of these positions, but no bold and unequivocal declaration of 
either. ` 

The committee thought it best not to enter into definitions of the 
powers of the Senate, but to argue adroitly and learnedly, exhausting 
selected paragraphs of history for favorable precedents, and then toagree 
together quickly upon conclusions. They were evidently afraid of 
definitions. The conclusions they reached required no common agree- 
ment as to premises, nor the support of any dry methods of logic. If 
they were not self-evident, they were at least agreeable to the purposes 
of the majority of the committee, and in that sense they were self-as- 
serting and self-supporting and commanded the assent of the majority. 
They are conclusions that were jumped to, not reached by the process 
of just reasoning. They were that the Attorney-General had commit- 
ted a grave offense, which the committee failed to define or to charac- 
terize except with denunciation; that the Senate would punish this 
offense by an obstinate refusal to perform its own constitutional duty 
to the country, and that some expression which would prevent the re- 
moval from office of a Republican soldier to put a Democratic soldier 
in his place should be used that would reconcile the country to their 
desperate resolve to hold on to all the offices. 

If we can not define to the intelligent comprehension of the country, 
and in a manner not to be misunderstood, what are the powers of the 
Senate under the Constitution in the removal of persons from office, we 
are in no condition to assert that the President has in any manner vio- 
lated his duty in refusing to send to the Senate any information in his 
possession relating to removals. If we can not show that the con- 
duct of the President in some way conflicts with the powers of the Sen- 
ate, that ends this whole controversy. 

The Senate is the actor in this business. It is the demandant, and 
nothing that the President has done or said can excuse the Senate from 
the duty of showing that it has the right to all that has been demanded. 

The Senate is bound to justify its action in this matter upon its own 
powers under the Constitution and not upon any admission the Presi- 
dent may have made, if he has made any, as to the obligatory force of 
the tenure-of-oflice act, and is bound also to show that it has the right 
to the information demanded for the purpose that it declared, and it is 
bound by that declaration. When the Senate is asked by its Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary to adopt the harsh and denunciatory resolutions 
that have just been read, we have the question forced upon us to which 
we can not avoid an answer, What is the that we are seeking 
to accomplish, and whether it is a p that falls within the range 
of duties that we are authorized to perform?“ 

There was a purpose for which the Committee on the Judiciary made 
the demand on the Attorney-General which he has refused to comply 
with. When that committee now appeal to the Senate to vindicate 
them by denouncing the Attorney-General the Senate must first ex- 
amine into the purpose for which the demand was made, and whether 
it is one that the Senate can lawfully entertain and can execute with 
whatever power it possesses, or whether it relates to a matter that the 
Senate has no jurisdiction to control. The Senate can not vindicate 
the committee by resolving that the purpose for which they demanded 
this information was not in itself legitimate, but that there were 


other p for which, under other circumstances, it would have 
been légi te, and therefore they were right in making the demand, 
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and that we should denounce the Attorney-General for refusing the 
information called for by the committee. 

The motives of the President in the suspension of Duskin was the 
actual subject of the inquiry, however ingeniously the purpose is masked 
by special pleading. The Committee on the Judiciary based its right 
to make the inquiry, not upon the right of the Senate to legislate for 
the benefit of the country or to gather evidence on which Duskin could 
be impeached or censured, but upon the ground that the Senate is em- 
powere by the Constitution and the law to prohibit the President 

m removing certain classes of officers, and that therefore they have 
the right to be informed-of every fact that operated on the mind of the 
President in suspending Duskin from office. 

If the Senate has no such power, their interference in this matter 
can not be justified, unless they are seeking to show that the President 
is guilty of some misdemeanor in office in the removal of Duskin for 
which he ought to be impeached. If that is the purpose, and if the 
Senate believes, as the committee believe, if they believe anything, and 
have declared in these resolutions, let the Senate order an investigation 
upon charges preferred by them against the Attorney-General or against 
the President, accusing them of a high crime or misdemeanor in office. 
Let them direct the committee to send for persons and papers and as- 
certain the facts which will show the guiltof these high officers, or else 
will show the grave wrong, which I hope is a mistake, of those who 
bring an unjust accusation in to a matter over which they have 
no jurisdiction and condemn a high officer as a criminal for denying to 
the Senate a power which they are eager to usurp. If the Senate 
must impeach and condemn an officer in an ex parte proceeding, let it 
at least have the courage to say that the offense is or is not impeachable. 

But, sir, if we were now proceeding to try Duskin, after an investi- 
gation had been ordered by the Senate, then the important question is 
presented whether he was an officer of the United States or whether he 
was only a private citizen when the inquiry was started by the Senate. 
I will not quote the decision of the Senate in the case of General Bel- 
knap as one that I recognize as being unquestionable in principle or 
safe to follow in practice, but it seems to be a conclusive estoppel 
against the political party that hasstarted this war upon the President 
for political purposes. General Belknap resigned his office before the 
House could prefer articles of impeachment against him, and the Sen- 
ate held that he was not in office when the articles were sent to the 
Senate, but was only a private citizen, and could not therefore be held 
liable to impeachment. 

My colleague [Mr. PuGu], in his able argument on these resolutions, 
pointed out the fact that Mr. Duskin’s commission had expired, and he 
also had become a private citizen before the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary had made any inquiry about his conductin office. But that com- 
mittee had no thought of reaching Mr. Duskin, and that conclusive fact 
in the case entirely escaped their notice in their ess to reach Mr. 
Garland, and through him the President. If the world dared to do 
such an irreverent thing as to smile at the blunders of so grave a body, 
this faux pas would excuse a universal outburst of merriment at their 
expense. There was another fact, quite as important, and of even 
stronger bearing on this case and on the pretension of the Senate to 
share with the President in his power to remove persons from office, 
which is, that George M. Duskin held no valid commission after the 
President suspended him. 

If Mr. Duskin’s commission in office is no longer of sufficient strength 
to bind him to the Government, or the Government to him, as a 
of the state of the Union,“ as the Senator from Vermont thinks he is, 
it may be logically assumed that even the zeal of the Senator would not 
lead him to inquire whether his record in office was good or bad. The 
Senator wants to know what is the present state of the Union,“ not 
what it was or might have been. Such an inquiry would be quite per- 
tinent in reference to Duskin as it would be about any other historical 
character who had died in office during the Presidency of George Wash- 
ington. Mr. Duskin's relations with the office he held were severed the 
moment he was put out and Mr. Burnett was put in, whether the act 
of the President which put him out is to be called a suspension under 
the statute or a removal under the Constitution. 

The Constitution provides that the President shall commission all 
the officers of the United States.“ Until a man is commissioned and 
sworn he is not an officer of the United States. The commission is the 
patent, the muniment of title to the office which completes the appoint- 
ment. An office is an entirety, in which but one person can be com- 
missioned at the same time. The unity and entirety of an office is 
even more strongly the doctrine of our Constitution than it was of the 
common law. This fact appears in the many provisions that disqualify 
persons from holding more than one office at the same time, even though 
the commissions were issued by different governments; as, for example, 
from the several States and the United States. It still more clearly 
appears from the prohibition on the appointment of members of Con- 
gress to civil offices created during the time for which they were elected. 
It appears most distinctly, however, from the fact that the Constitu- 
tion requires that every officer of the United States shall hold a com- 
mission from the President. The right of the officer to the commission 
is complete when his appointment is ela acre and he may then have 
a legal remedy to haro wie commission delivered to him. So long as 


no other appointment is made that 7 remains. It is a property 
right, which can only be destroyed by death, resignation, or removal, 
or by the abolition of the office. The commission describes and identi- 
fies the office and the person who is appointed to it, and distinguishes 
the office from every other office and the person who is entitled to hold 
it from every other person. The commission is made a sine qua non of 
the office by the Constitution, so that the officer and the public may 
have conclusive evidence of his rights and his authority. 

The President can not commission two persons to different offices in 
the same instrument, nor can he commission two persons by the same 
instrument to hold the same office. Neither can he commisson two 
persons in separate instruments both of whom are to hold the same 
office at the same time. Whoever holds the commission of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, under a lawful appointment, is an officer of 
the United States, and he fills the particular office to which he is as- 
signed. The power to commission temporary substitutes in civil offices 
where there is no vacancy in the offices but the persons appointed and 
commissioned are still in office, does not exist under the Constitution 
and can not be conferred by law upon the President. Otherwise the 
President could issue any number of commissions in succession and keep 
such persons commissioned in the same office at the same time. He 
could compel the Senate to agree or disagree to such appointment in 
turn under the tenure-of-office act, because it displaced the n who 
stood next before him on the list. A person appointed in the place of 
a suspended officer can no more be displaced by another appointee with- 
out the consent of the Senate than the man who is first suspended; 
and yet under this law, as contended for by the committee, the Presi- 
dent may suspend as many as may come into office under his appoint- 
ment and neither ask the consent of the Senate as to the appointment 
or suspension or removal of any but the first man that he undertook 
to displace. If Duskin were now in full possession of the legal rights 
conferred on him by his appointment and commission, as the Senator 
from Vermont contends he is, the successive suspension and removal of 
a dozen Democratic substitutes for him by the President would still 
leave the only question before the Senate whether it would consent to 
Duskin's suspension or removal. The rest of the cases, with all the 
horrible slaughter of character and the wounds to their feelings, would 
be consigned to oblivion or to that bourn to which the Senator from Ver- 
mont thinks all Democrats should be sent because they were Demo- 
cratic victims of a Democratic President, while the Senate wouid be 
aroused to a frenzy of indignation in its anxiety to take care of the 
honor and rights and feelings of Duskin, the Republican, the first man 
suspended. 

In this case Duskin would doubtless be amazed that so small a tinet- 
ure of legitimate Republican blood as he could contribute from his 
veins would make the sea of salt tears that are being shed over his 
wrongs. He would turn pale with anguish when he read the last reso- 
lution about the duty of filling the offices with Union soldiers, and re- 
flected that he had spent the earlier years of his early manhood in the 
confederate volunteer service, where he won by far the highest honors of 
his life, which he afterward sacrificed in his affiliation with carpet-bag 
Republicans, such as Paul Strobach. 

It was after Congress found that they could not control President 
Johnson in the discretionary exercise of his powers under the Consti- 
tution that they devised the tenure-of-office act of 1867 as a plan by 
which they could limit those powers otherwise than by abolishing tha 
offices. These acts impliedly confessed the inability of the Senate to 
revoke commissions issued by the President. These commissions stood 
across the road to this usurpation by the Senate and could not be re- 
moved, and so they were declared as being irrevocable by the Presi- 
dent and that they could only be suspended, and the officers were de- 
clared to be in abeyance until the Senate should either consent or refuse 
its consent to the appointment of the substitute or some other person 
in the place of the officer thus placed in coventry. 

All this meant neither more nor less than the repeal by Congress of 
the President’s constitutional right to remove persons from office. 

There was never a plan devised by which the Constitution was more 
successfully subverted, or one where the danger to it was so well con- 
cealed under the guise of giving the direction of the law to the execu- 
tive power for the better administration of its duties. 

When General Grant became President all was changed. The peo- 
ple, through the House of Representatives, demanded that their fa- 
vorite and trusted President should not wear the fetters that had been 
forged for Andrew Johnson, and the House speedily sent to the Senate 
a bill to repeal the tenure-of-office act. 

The Senate yielded the substance in order to retain the shadow. It 
gave up its sword on condition that it should be still permitted to wear 
the scabbard on dress parade. $ 

This war is again renewed against the President’s constitutional 
power to revoke commissions issued by him and to remove persons 
from office with the same great and inveterate general in command. 
The Senator from Vermont still leads the assaulting column. This 
time the assault does not come from a great party with enough votes 
in each House to overcome the President's veto. 

It does not come with the power to return the tenure-of-office act to 
the citadel from which General Grant drove it, and so, instead of de- 
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manding its restoration to the statute-book, a party caucus of a feeble 
majority in the Senate attacks the discretionary method of exercising 
discretionary powers that are affirmed in the Senate’s amendment of 
1869 to that act with an t but apparently empty resolution. 

They criticise the Attorney-General as the self-confessed servant of 
the President, without explaining that it is not his duty to make 
appointments or removals from the office of district attorney of the 
United States, but that it is the duty of the President; and that in 
whatever concerns that duty it is under his control. 

Over the shoulders of the Attorney-General they attempt to inflict 
upon the President the scourge of their hot indignation, and then 
complain that he has so far mistaken the issue as to suppose that he 
had any interest in the matter. 

The Senator from Vermont is not given to playing at mock heroics. 
He never makes a shot that he does not believe will reach the vitals 
of his foe. It would ill befit him, and would offend against his tastes, 
to parade in a holiday tournament as the grim commander-in-chief of 
a sham battle. 

This fierce assault upon the Attorney-General would have been, as 
a logical necessity, a movement to impeach him, if that committee 
had power to do more than to express their convictions in resolutions. 
The committee can never avoid the conclusion that upon the facts and 
pou stated by them they were bound as a body of constitutional 

wyers to have articles of impeachment brought against the Attorney- 
General for the crime which they allege against him in that resolution 
and undertake to support by the facts that are in their report. They 
can be illogicalif they choose; but they can not be unjust without hay- 
ing the attitude which they have voluntarily assumed exposed, I will 
say, sir, to the scrutiny, if not worse, of the whole world. 

Can any man deny that the Senate, as a court of impeachment, could 
condemn an Attorney-General forconduct in office violative of the funda- 
mental laws of the United States, such as is charged in the second reso- 
lution, and for that cause remove him from office after finding him guilty ? 
It seems to me that no lawyer can doubt that the offense charged against 
the Attorney-General in these resolutions is a high crime or misde- 
meanor, if it is any offense. 

I am very far from denying to the Senate the right and duty of in- 
vestigating and exposing any conduct of an officer of the United States 
that is in violation of and is subversive of its constitutional powers. 
But when the Senate is convinced that such an offense has been com- 
mitted its duty rises to the dignity of the subject and compels it to 
lay the facts before the House for its constitutional action and abstain 
from rendering judgment of condemnation in advance of a trial. If 
we assume that the House is partisan and will not do its duty, we ex- 
pose the Senate to a worse category when, for that or any other cause, 
we ignore the constitutional remedy and indulge in formulating in 
mere resolutions our accusations, followed by our deliberate sentence 
of condemnation without a trial, and then follow that with an appeal 
to the pamona and prejudices of a political party. 

The te makes, first, the realand fundamental issue with the Presi- 
dentthat he has not the discretionary power either to suspend or remove 
a person from office without the consentof the Senate. He claims that 
he has that power and will notsurrender itto the Senate. The Senate 
calls for information to enable them to exercise a power that the Presi- 
dent denies that they possess, and this is the secondary or side issue 
in this question. 

If we can not defend the alleged prerogative of the Senate upon the 
basis of the Constitution, let us say so, and let us not attempt to evade 
it by taking the ground that in any event the President must inform 
the Senate, not Congress, as the language of the Constitution is, of the 
state of the Union, and that Mr. Duskin, suspended, forms one distinct 
drop in the bucket’? to make up the state of the Union, as the Sen- 
ator from Vermont artistically puts it. 

President Washington answered the House conclusively and forever 
when it made a like demand for the inside facts touching the negotia- 
tion of a treaty. He held thatthey had the right to construe the treaty 
for themselves, as they would any other law, but they had no right to 
know his private reasons for asking the Senate to join him in its adop- 
tion or the facts considered in the negotiation. 

The courts would be bound in a suit brought by or against Duskin, 
as the Senate is, to accept the act of the President in removing him, if 
within his constitutional province, as conclusive; just as the courts 
would be bound to accept the statute as conclusive against Duskin in 
cutting off his salary if that was enacted within the constitutional prov- 
ince of the powers of Congress, That much faith and credit must be 
given by every Soper taent ofthe Government to the acts of every other 
department, which it has no right to annul or reverse. Faith and credit 
are living principles in our Constitution. 

Public acts as well as recordsand judicial proceedings are required to 
be received with full faith and credit” by every State in Article IV of 
the Constitution. Thispublic faith requires us to accept the publicacts 
of all Departments with full credit that they have been honestly done 
until the contrary appears, and that they have been rightly performed, if 
they are within the powers conferred upon the State or a Department 
of the United States. This presumption of honesty and good faith at- 
tends every lawful act of every Department everywhere. The judg- 


ment of a court can not be collaterally assailed for fraud in its ren- 
dition. The cases are few where this may be done, even in a direct 

proceeding before a competent court. A patent can not be attacked 

collaterally for fraud in its procurement, because full faith and credit 

must be given to the honesty of the act of the officer who issued it. 

When the Senate is considering a nomination to office, and, as col- 
lateral to that question, chooses to consider the reasons that induced 
the President to remove somebody else from the same office, will it deny 
to the act of the President full faith and credit, and assume to itself 
the power to assail his act by a direct proceeding and to set it aside and 
annul it? It must do this if it would open to examination the ques- 
tion whether he acted honestly in making the removal. ’ 

The Senate has the power to consider a nomination sent to it by the 
President. In doing this it acts directly and conclusively on the sub- - 
ject. It settles the question, and sends the result to the President ag 
being conclusive on him. He is bound to give it full faith and credit, | 
without any inquiry as to whether the Senate had motives or 
sufficient evidence to warrant its action. The Senate no power to 
consider a removal from office made by the President, except in a col- 
lateral and inconclusive way; and it rests with him to say whether he 
will or will not inform the Senate of the reasons for his action or as to 
the facts upon which he based his action. To my judgment it is a clear 
proposition that the President has a definite grant of power in the Con- 
stitution to remove persons from office; while the Senate has no more 
authority over participating in that act or to reverse it than the House 
of Representatives or the Supreme Court have. Iwill proceed, as brief 
as the nature of the proposition will admit, to state the reasons which 
force me to this conclusion. 

The question of power as between the President and the Senate is 
the same whether the officer is displaced by suspension or removal, In 
either case the question is whether the Senate can, under the Consti- 
tution or under any law, prevent the President from displacing an unfit 
person from office. i 

I claim that the President derives his power to remove persons from 
office from one express and direct grant in section 1, Article II, of the 
Constitution, and that none of this power and none of the right to ex- 
ercise it in any case is borrowed either from the advice or the consent 
of the Senate or from the statutes under discussion. 

When the constitutional convention was considering the framework 
of this great Government it took up each subject that was regulated 
by the British constitution and made farther modifications of each, so | 
as to adapt it to the plan and principles of our Government. Our re- 
volt was not against the British constitution, but against British rule 
and against allforeignrule. Weclaimed and appropriated every guar- 
antee of liberty and every restraint upon licentious power that wag 
claimed in a Charta or in any feature of the British constitution, | 
and added to them others which God gave us the honor of consecrating 
to the world in the name of constitutional liberty, put them intoa writ- 
ten constitution, and guarded that with an oath that rests in solemn 
sanction upon the heart of every one who takes a part in the Govern- 
ment, and in spirit upon the heart of every citizen to support the Con- 
stitution. ; 

We took the sovereignty of the king as a lawmaker and vested it 
in the Constitution and the laws enacted in pursuance thereof by Con- 
gress and made them supreme; thatis to say, we made the Constitution 
supreme. We took the immortality of the crown and divided it into 
sections of four years, when it was to be renewed in its life by the votes 
of the people. We took the royal prerogatives away from the execu- ' 
tive power and distributed them in part among the three departments 
by express provisions in the Constitution, leavingsome to remain in the 
chief executive officer of the United States. ' 

Among the powers of the royal prerogative that we thus disposed 
among the departments are the power to make war and peace; to raise 
and support armies and navies and to command them; to coin money; 
to create honors and offices and to appoint persons to office; to assist in 

ing laws; to make treaties; to receive and protect ambassadors; 
to appoint ports and havens for commerce, through which it is to flow , 
in or out, to or from the country; to erect beacons and sea-lights; to 
invent and issue writs, and to supply to the courts their powers and 
the judges their commissions, which ran originally during the good 
pleasure of the king,” but since 13 William III they run during 
good behavior.” The king prosecuted all crimes, was possessed of legal 
ubiquity, could do no wrong, and was ‘‘the fountain of honor, of 
office, and of privilege.” ! 

In this and in much more he was the executive head of the British peo- 
ple, and held all his powers in trust for them. His oath is not that he 
will obey the British constitution—although they havea constitutionin 
Great Britain—but, that he will govern the people of this Kingdom 
of England, and the dominions thereto belonging, according to the stat- 
utes in Parliament agreed on and the laws and customs of the same.” 

They swore him to obedience to the statutes agreed on in Parliament, 
because he is a constituent part of Parliament, and must give his royal 
sanction to every act before it can become a law. His oath isa pledge 
of good faith rather than of obedience, since the crown as executive 
could not swear to obey the crown as lawgiver. 

We put the Constitution above the President and swear him to pre- 
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serve, protect, and deſend it. We do not swear him to obey the en- 
actments of Congress, but we charge him most solemnly that he shall 
execute them when enacted in pursuance of the Constitution. We were 
careful not to burden his conscience with a positive duty, which Con- 
gress should define at its discretion, the performance of which would 
compel him to neglect the highest duty imposed on him by his oath, 


of preserving, protecting, and defending the Constitution. Iwillagain 
sae to this subject before I close my remarks. 

The language of the first section of Article II of the Constitution is 
that ‘‘the executive power shall be vested in the President of the 
United States of America. This is a plenary grant of the executive 
power, broad enough to cover every act and purpose of government that 
can ever require executive intervention. In these words there are no 
restrictions or limitations, except such as arise out of the nature or 
character of the executive power in a government. The restrictions 
and limitations of this power in the Constitution which abridge the 
usual signification of this broad are to be found in the gen- 
eral scheme of our Government, in the express limitations on the ex- 
ecutive power and in the express or implied grants of power to some 
other 9 of a right to control the action of the executive power 
in some 

The framers of the Constitution were not willing to leave it to the 
legislative power to give to or withhold from the President such powers 
as it might, from time to time, judge to be proper. They wisely chose | cu 
to supply the executive power fully in one comprehensive grant and in 
words of broad and definite signification, and to qualify and limit the 
extent of this grant of power, and the manner in which it should be 
used by the President and the purposes for which it should be employed 
by other express provisions w they were careful to arrange in the 
body of the Constitation, so as to conform this executive power to the 
nature of the Government they were ordaining, and to place it under all 
the restraints which they considered necessary for its proper efficiency 
and to prevent its abuse in future. 

They knew that no government had existed, or could exist, without 
an executive head, and that the vigor of every government depended 
much on the powers that its executive department could exert. But 
they took care, with studious diligence, to check and restrain the ex- 
ecutive power within such limits as would give security to every right 
of the people and of the States that the Constitution was intended to 
protect. It was in this form and for these reasons that the President 

was invested by the people with all the power necessary to the com- 
plete execution of their will in conducting their government through 
constitutional laws to be enacted by their legislative agents and con- 
strued by their judges. 

When they vested a distinct power in the Federal Government, or in 
any office or department thereof, they meant that it should be supreme 
within its sphere of operation as limited by the Constitution as well 
within the borders of our own country as with respect to foreign nations. 
It was not intended to establish a weak and negative sort of govern- 
ment, such as would have been done by so distributing its powers among 
the three great departments that they would evenly balance each other 
and neutralize the efficiency of the whole, nor yet did they intend to 
compel one of the departments to borrow its powers from the others, 
from time to time, as occasion might seem to require. On the contrary, 
it was intended to make the Government powerful and enduring, and 
also to suppress jealousiesand to thwart ambitious usurpations, by pre- 
scribing to each department a distinct field of duty on which the others 
were forbidden to encroach. 

It was an indispensable feature of sucha government that there should 
be an executive power, vested in a President; not a weak or divided 
power, but a power concentrated, strong, and ready to attend upon and 
execute every lawful requirement of every department of the Govern- 
ment, with the assistance of cither the civil or the military agencies 
and authority. 

The executive power is the efficient, final, and i msable force that 
executes the will of the people of the United States when lawfully ex- 


It was ordained in the Constitution by the simple but all-embrac- 
‘ing description of the executive power, and was vested in the Presi- 
dent by the express language of that instrument, without any resort 
to or dependence upon any other power for the subsequent enlargement 
of its definition. 

It is the only one of the three great departments in which the whole 
grant of power is confided to a single officer, and the only one that is 
expressly guarded in the Constitution by a special oath of office adapted 
alone to that power. 

The Constitution requires that the other executive officers, judicial 
officers, Senators and Representatives, and the members of the several 
State Legi and all executive and judicial officers of the several 
States shall be bound by oath, or affirmation, to support this Consti- 
tution.” That is all the Constitution requires of them as to their oaths 
of office. The President’s oath is: 


I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the office of Pres- 
ident of the United States, and will to the sesh of my ability, preserve, protect, 
and defend the Constitution of the United Stat 


Can it be reasonably asserted that this oath, to ‘‘ preserve, protect, 
and defend the Constitution of the United States,” means no more and 
relates to no higher powers than the oath required of all other officers 
(including executive officers and even down to the minor oflicers of the 
States) that they will support this Constitution?“ 

The President is the only officer to whom the Constitution gives in 
special charge these high duties by express command and binds him 
with the sanctions of an oath that he will faithfully discharge them. 
In addition to this branch of his oath, and also in subordination to it, is 
the other and conspicuous obligation to ‘‘ faithfully execute the office of 
President of the United States.“ He is the only man in this Govern- 
ment who is sworn faithfully to execute a particular office. This part 
of his oath is not limited to such duties as may be annexed by statute 
to the office of President, but it includes every duty which belongs to 
the executive power”? which is vested in the office of President. 

The powers of the office of President and the duty of faithfully ex- 
ecuting that office were essentially as broad and as obligatory when 
George Washington took his oath as President as they are to-day. 
There was not a law upon the statute-book that was enacted under the 
Constitution of the United States at that time. Yet there were many 
valid laws of nations and of the Congress of the Confederation that re- 
mained until they were superseded by new enactments to which the 
creare power extended, and which he was bound faithfully to exe- 


The great body of treaties we have made with foreign powers and the 
public and private statutes we have enacted since March 4, 1789, have 
added nothing to the executive power’? ‘‘ vested in the President,” 
while that has stood ready as a full and inexhaustible fountain of au- 
thority derived from the Constitution to contribute in every emergency 
of the Government all the civil and direction and force that 
has been necessary or will ever be required to execute each law as it 
comes into existence. 

I have dwelt upon this outline view of the executive power, as it is 
vested in the President by the Constitution, for the purpose of showing 
that the framers of that instrument, when they used the words “the 
executive power shall be vested in the President of the United States,” 
had reference to a known and well-defined element of power, without 
which government would be impossible, and that they adopted it and 
vested it in the President, and swore him to execute it in subordination 
to and also in compliance with his oath to preserve, protect, and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United States.” 

The Constitution, when it vested the executive power in the Presi- 
dent, did not enlarge or increase the powers of that office above the 
range of powers that the executive heads of other governments pos- 
sessed. On the contrary, it greatly limited those powers by qualifyin; 
clauses. Still it is not a matter of doubt that it was the intention of 
the people who ordained this Government that the President, though 
limited in his powers, should represent this Government as the execu- 
tive head of a sovereign and self-governing people, equal in rank and 
power to any nation of the world. But the executive power was vested 
in the President for a still higher purpose, and it was guarded and 
modified to meet the difficulties that had appeared in the experience of 
our English ancestry, from whom we inherited many of our sublimest 
ideas of constitutional liberty. 

Our purpose was to establish the fact that all just powers of 
ment emanated from the people, and did not descend upon 
an act of grace through the divine right of kings; that the sans 
could govern themselves with as much certainty, could protect their 
liberties with greater security than any crowned head could give to 
them, and could enforce their rights among the nations with as much 
authority and power as any of the greatest monarchies of the world. 
The omission from their plan of government of a single executive 
chief, fully invested with executive power, would have been fatal to the 
success of these great purposes. 

The British constitution, while it did not supply the model of our 
Constitution, did suggest, as I have observed already, many of the points 
in the general plan which we adopted asan eo Seb pe upon the sys- 
CCC grown so greatly in 
wisdom and power. 

In Great Britain the king, the commons, and the courts had fallen 
into frequent and bitter antagonisms as to the scope of their ive 

wers. We sought to avoid this friction by means of clear definitions 
and of distinct restraints upon the powers of each department fixed in 
a written constitution that all were sworn to support. The war power, 
which in Great Britain belongs to the crown, we divided between Con- 
gress and the President, giving to Congress the power to declare war 
and the power to raise and support the Army and Navy; and to the 
President we gave the powers of Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy and of the militia of the States when called into actual service. 
This was a limitation on the executive power as it existed in Great 
Britain and in other governments. 

In vesting the legislative power in Congress the careful precaution 
was used to confine it to the powers granted in the Constitution, so that 
it should not usurp the field of legislation reserved to the States or go 
beyond that which was essential to supply laws for the Government 
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ordained in the Constitution. This is much narrower ground than was 
covered by the legislative power of the Parliament of Great Britain, of 
which the king is a constituent element. We qualified the negative of 
the President upon the enactment of laws by Congress so as to limit 
the effect of the veto power to the destruction of an enactment which 
is not, upon reconsideration, again by both Houses of 

by a two-thirds vote in each. The King of Great Britain had an abso- 
lute veto on all acts of Parliament by refusing to assent. 

We placed the President under the express injunction that he shall 
“take care that the laws be faithfully executed.“ This is not an ad- 
ditional grant of executive power to the President. That power had 
been already granted to him in the broadest terms, 

This is the most powerful restraint on the power of the President, 
and is the one that is the most pertinent in this discussion. It is in 
this discussion frequently confused as being one of the terms of his oath. 
Does this express command to the President subordinate the execu- 
tive power vested in him to the legislative powers granted to Congress 
and which are described in the Constitution as ‘‘all legislative powers 
herein granted??? Is the President bound to accept the will of Con- 
gress, as declared in a law, even though it is passed over his veto, as a 
conclusive judgment as to his duty to obey it, no matter what his own 
judgment may be as to its constitutional validity, or how far his con- 
science may condemn him for doing so as being faithless to his oath to 
t‘ preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution?“ 

The acts of Congress, though they are passed over a veto of the Pres- 
ident, are still no more than laws. They are not laws of higher sanc- 
tion than those that the President has approved. They may be annulled 
by the decrees of the courts, as we have seen it done in notable cases, 
and yet there is no supremacy of the judicial over the legislative de- 
partment declared in the Constitution. ‘The supremacy comes from the 
nature of the jurisdiction, as the supremacy, if we may call it such, of 
the President comes from the nature of his powers. It has exclusive 
authority over all judicial determinations, and is therefore e. 
The judicial d ent has no jurisdiction over the political conduct 
of the other departments, and therefore the judicial power is not a con- 
stitutional restraint over the legislative or the executive powers in such 
matters. Within that field of political power these departments were 
left to an honest and enlightened discretion, or even to a wider range 
of discretion, which the people will control through the frequently re- 
curring elections. 

Impeachment affords another and most effectual remedy for a per- 
verse defiance of law; but even that remedy is not perfect. The fail- 
ure of the Senate to convict the transgressor, while a majority in both 
Houses may express an unqualified condemnation of the conduct com- 
plained of, exhausts the power to correct the alleged abuse. In such 
a case, when the President is the offender, his executive power would, 
as a result, override the Jaw he was accused of setting at defiance, even 
though it may have been declared constitutional by the Supreme Court, 
and this only because less than a majority of the Senate agreed with 
him in the opinion that the law was in violation of the Constitution 
when he is put on trial upon impeachment. The Constitution inter- 
poses this protection to the President—the only officer who is sworn to 
protect and defend it—so that he may have a reasonable liberty of 
judgment as to the validity of the laws he is enjoined to faithfully ex- 
ecute. Here, then, is an instance in which the executive power is more 

potent than both the legislative and judicial power, and in which its 
defiance of both is upheld through the judgment of less than a ma- 
jority in one of the Houses of 

This is a great and just safi to a President whose duty of re- 
fusing to execute a law that he is convinced is unconstitutional is, in 
almost every instance, to be exerted against the demands of a powerful 
political party bent on success; or to prevent the destruction of some 
class of people, or their property rights, or their liberties, who are ob- 
noxious to a dominant majority; or to prevent some organized raid 
upon the Treasury. It often requires much moral and physical cour- 
age in a President to sustain him in such efforts, and it was a strong- 
hold for liberty erected in the Constitution when the President was 
especially with the duty of preserving, protecting, and defend- 

ing the Constitution, and was bound by an oath to perform it faith- 


y- 

With such responsibility it would be a solecism to say that the Pres- 
ident shall not have freedom to choose the line of action to which his 
sense of duty invites him. With an Executive thus trammeled the 
Government would be paralyzed, while the encroachments of the legis- 
lative power would soon absorb the powers of the other departments. 
But the safeguard provided against the impeachmentof a President by 
the vote of less than two-thirds of the Senate is a security that fairly 
balances the dangers to which he is exposed. This is illustrated in the 
acquittal of President Johnson and the subsequent abandonment by 
Congress of the principles of the law for the disregard of which he was 
impeached; and it is an impressive lesson to teach the country the 
value of the immunities provided in the Constitution for the protec- 
tion of Presidents who faithfully execute their office according to their 
best ability and their own conscientious understanding. 

It is not true, either in theory or in practice, that the President is 
subordinated in his executive powers to the will of Congress when the 


legislative will is expressed in enactments that are in violation of the 
Constitution. is as apt to do violence to the Constitution as 
is the President. The President’s duty to take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed is subordinate to his sworn obligation to ‘‘ preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution.” He must determine for him- 
self, buf at his peril, whether any law that he is required to execute 
is in violation of the Constitution. 

Congress has passed many laws that were approved by Presidents, 
and some that were passed over the veto of Presidents, that were after- 
wardheld to be unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, and are a dead 
letter on the statute-book. Was the President, notwithstanding his 
oath to preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution, at any time 
bound to render obedience to and to execute these void enactments? 

Will any lawyer here say that there wasa moment in the official life 
of the President of the United States when he was bound by public 
policy, by comity, or by any other reasons that could affect an execu- 
tive, to give his adherence to and participate in the execution of a law 
enacted by Congress which the Supreme Court had decided was uncon- 
stitutional? If not, the President must be left to judge for himself and 
upon his own responsibility whether his oath to preserve, protect, and 
defend the Constitution requires him to execute a law that his conscience 
and his judgment condemn as being in violation of the Constitution. 

The executive power vested in the President is a department of the 
Government, and is possessed of all the constitutional authority that is 
requisite to enable the President to execute his office in the manner that 
may become essential to the preservation, protection, and defense of 
the Constitution. 

It is Congress that always requires the aid of the President to execute 
its will as expressed in acts of legislation. It is seldom that Presi- 
dents are known to appeal to Congress. If the President refuses to do 
this, Congress can not substitute other agents to supplant the authority 
of the President, and thus execute its will in despite of the executive 
power established in the Constitution. 

Itis therefore incorrect, as a proposition of constitutional law, to say 
that the President is bound to obey a law that he believes is void for 
repugnance to the Constitution’ because it has been ly placed 
upon the statute-book; and it is idle to assert such a proposition in the 
face of the fact that Congress can not by a law displace the President 
and substitute another agent to execute its will. 

The deductions to be drawn from the adjustments between the leg- 
islative and executive powers as arranged in the Constitution are all 
against the idea that a mere majority in Congress can control the ac- 
tion of the executive power so as to substitute the will of the Congress 
for the judgment of the President in matters that relate to the consti- 
tutional powers and duties of his office. 

Every bill and resolution must be submitted to the President for his 
approval before it can become a law. If he disapproves the measure 
on any ground, a vote of two-thirds of each House is required to give to 
it the effect of a law. But such a vote does not by any means remove 
any unconstitutional taint from the measure. 

Thus we see that in the enactmentof laws, which is nearly the whole 
of the power confided to the legislative department, the Constitution, 
in the most way, subordinates the will of a mere majority in 
the Houses to the will of the President, however capricious or unpatri- 
otic that will may be, or whether the question on which he disagrees 
with Congress is a question of mere policy or is one of constitutional 
law. 

Butit was not safe, nor would it have been wise, that the executive 
power that was vested in the President should be left without the many 
strong restraints and limitations that were expressly mentioned and 

in the Constitution and were also expressly placed within the 
obligations of his oath. They were aceordingly provided in the body 
of the Constitution in careful terms, so as not to confine the executive 
power to the subjects enumerated in these restrictive provisions, but to 
leave it free within the scheme and purposes of the Constitution toan- 
swer to the almost infinite variety of oceasions that must arise to re- 
quire its exercise in a government so great and so complex as ours. 

The executive power is also further restrained as to the treaty-mak- 
ing powers. The advice and consent of two-thirds of the Senate is made 
essential to the validity of a treaty negotiated by the President. The 
king alone was the treaty-making power in Great Britain, and the well 
understood fact that the executive power was then recognized by all 
the powers of the world as the treaty-making power in all governments 
made it necessary that we should place this express limitation upon 
the executive power vested in the President. 

The executive power in Great Britain included the power to pro- 
rogue Parliament or to dissolve it and issue writs of election for a new 
house of commons. We negatived the right of the executive power to 
dissolve either the Senate or House of Representatives by fixing definite 
terms of office for the members of the respective Houses. This was a 
limitation on the executive power. We also gave the President the 
right to assemble either House on extraordinary occasions. We also 
gave him the power to adjourn Congress in case the Houses disagreed 
as to an adjournment, and to require them to meet again at a time to 
be designated by him. This is our substitute for the power to prorogue 
the National Legislature, limited to a certain condition, namely: That 
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the Houses shall have declared an adjournment necessary, but shall 
have disagreed as to the time of adjournment. Here is another lim- 
itationon the executive power vested in the President,“ as that power 
was recognized and understood by the people who ordained our Con- 
stitution. 

The union of the civil and military power under the supreme direc- 
tion of the President, as the national Executive, was made the subject 
of express ordination in the Constitution for several reasons. 

The sacredness of the persons of all supreme rulers was at that time 
a maxim recognized and enforced in all existing governments.* The 
king could do no wrong, but his ministers must suffer vicariously for 
what was wrongdoing in the government. The idea of the personal 
sanctity of the chief executive we discarded. We made him expressly 
amenable to impeachment and punishment, and subordinated his min- 
isters and all executive officers to his control, so that his responsibility 
should be personal and undivided. 

Another great point in which we made a new departure was in plac- 
ing the military power in direct subordination to the civil power. No 
great general, however powerful or ambitious, can usurp, unless at the 
peril of his life, the supreme executive power vested in the President 
for a fixed term. His Commander-in-Chief, the President, is, by his 
military rank and power, provided with the means to destroy him 
speedily and utterly, or to arrest and confine him, and to degrade him 
from his command. No better security could have been provided against 
a military usurper than this; and no one subject was more carefully con- 
sidered by our people when they were framing the organic law of this 
great and powerful Republic. The President, being already in posses- 
sion of the executive power, could not increase it by any military ad- 
venture, since he is amenable to impeachment, to punishment, and to 
removal from office, and to disqualification for office for any crime or 
high misdemeanors in office, whether in his civil or military character. 
Thus arose the necessity for giving to the President this twofold char- 
acter as the chief civil and military executive. This was a limitation 
also on the executive power as it was known to other governments, since 
it subordinated the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy to the 
final judgment of the civil powers of the Government and to removal 
from office. 

The power to commission all the officers of the Government of the 
United States belongs only to the President. This is the power con- 
servative of all the executive powers vested in the President. It was 
given to him in order to prevent the interposition by any other depart- 
ment of any officer or agent who might be charged with any duty of 
an executive nature, and to prevent insubordination in any branch of 
the service, and to prevent the friction that would arise from his re- 
moving officers who held their commissions under any other depart- 
ment of the Government. No greater security than this could be given 
to the President against any interference by another department with 
the executive power vested in him, and no greater security could have 
been provided for a peaceful and eficient government. 

If these are correct views of the nature and extent of the executive 

wer vested in the President, the task is a light one to determine 

far this power has been limited by the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion relating to appointments to office and by the absence of any pro- 
vision relating to removals from office. 

In the absence of any other provision in the Constitution, the ex- 
ecutive power vested in the President’’ would necessarily include the 
right and duty of making appointments to office and removals from 
office, This being necessary to give the Government any actual life, 
force, or vigor, the President could not execute his office if he could 
not assign to the other offices theirincumbents. But the Constitution 
does expressly provide for appointments to office, and by its terms and 
careful ents it limits the executive power vested in the Presi- 
dent” by confining his power of appointment to such persons as the 
Senate, by a majority vote, shall advise and consent that he shall 
appoint. 

The President selects and nominates the candidate. The Senate de- 
termines whether he is fit for the place, and whether his appointment 
would be agreeable to that body. If he is found fully eligible the 
President can then proceed to appoint him, or he can, in his discretion, 
decline to appoint him. The evident purpose of this arrangement was 
to give to the country the best-qualified men to fill the offices; and the 
means ponen are quite sufficient for that object. 

Another influential reason for placing this check on ‘‘the executive 
power” was to break the force of the political power that the President 
mpi concentrate in the advancement of his personal fortunes or high 
ambitions. 

It was a most wise and excellent arrangement which provided for the 
interposition of the Senate, that it might divide with the President the 
power arising from the bestowal of office, and that it might defeat him 
in any selfish personal use of his great powers. As it turns out in our 
history, this divided agency in the bestowal of the offices whose sal- 
aries and perquisites call for such immense sums annually is the most 
important barrier and the safest that could have been in between 
the Treasury and the great political parties that seem now to have or- 
ganized as the actual ruling powers in the United States. 

The subject of removals from office was not omitted from the anx- 
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ious solicitude of the framers of the Constitution, but no mention is 
made of it, because it was clearly included in the executive power 
vested in the President. The judiciary were carefully removed be- 
yond the reach of this power by having a fixed tenure of office pre- 
scribed in the Constitution—during good behavior. The power to 
remove an incumbent from office is unquestionably an executive power. 
None but an executive officer can enforce it to a practical result. It 
implies the active exertion of force, when force is needed, to dispossess 
an incumbent of the office he holds and of the custody of property 
and records under his control. Neither the Senats nor Congress can 
execute an order to di an impeached President of his office 
without resorting to the executive powers of his successor. A decree 
upon paper, no matter by what authority, would not take the keys of 
the Treasury vaults from a removed Treasurer. And so in every other 
case, that power is required to remove a man from office, which, in vir- 
tue of its proper authority, can immediately summon to its assistance 
the people or the civil or military officers of the executive department 
of the Government for its enforcement. 

The duty of removing men from office is not enticing to anybody. 
It is well calculated to create jealousies and discontent that a sel f-seek- 
ing politician would dread to encounter. When the opportunity is pre- 
sented to displace an enemy from office in order to reward a friend, or 
when a sordid motive is to be gratified by such an effort, the individual 
responsibility of the removal is the surest check upon the improper use 
of the power. The scrutiny of the Senate as to the merits of the person 
who is proposed to be substituted for the m removed will seldom 
fail to detect and expose any improper motive that may have influenced 
the selection. If the President’s power of appointment is under re- 
straint, that is all that can be n: to secure an honest and pure ad- 
ministration in respect of the offices of the Government. 

The idea was not inculcated in the early days of the Republic that 
the high powers of the Senate were granted to them in association with 
the President in making treaties and in canvassing the qualifications of 
persons for office for the purpose of holding a rod over him at the dic- 
tation of a party caucus. It was not then feared that either the Pres- 
ident or the Senate would make merchandise of the offices in order to 
pay their retainers for personal or political services. 

But, however much our fathers may have overestimated our virtues 
and the just influence of the moral sentiment of the people as a restraint 
upon the ambition or cupidity of their posterity, they did not fail to 
leave to us every power that is necessary to control the worst and most 
dangerous of the men who may ever become Presidents of the United 
States. 

The responsibility of the President to public sentiment, if we must 
accept the modern doctrine thata President is not to be trusted to keep 
his oath of office, is something that the worst man could not dare to 
face when seeking to abuse the high trusts of his office, while the re- 
ward of the approbation of many millions of honest and patriotic 
Americans would be estimated by the best of men as being excellent 
and desirable beyond any other aspiration. These influences counted 
for much when the Constitution was being ordained, but =, seem to 
count for nothing when they are weighed by a party caucus of Senators 
in view of their supposed better knowledge than our fathers had of the 
weakness of men when confronted with demands. 

But, discarding every other consideration besides the strict letter of 
the law, and conceding that our fathers had the best reasons for the 
most careful guards against the influence of corrupt ambition, it was 
not only wise but in the highest degree necessary that the President 
should have the complete power to immediately remove persons from 
office without the necessity of consultation with any other branch of 
the Government. 

The power to annul the commission, and the power to demand the 
records and other property in the custody of the person removed, and 
the power to use all n force to fully execute the requirements 
of the public service, are all included in the power to remove an incum- 
bent from office; and the summary use of these powers is sometimes an 
urgent necessity that admits of no delay. I need not enumerate in- 
stances to illustrate the force of this proposition. They will occur to 
every mind. The Treasury, or a subtreasury, or a mint, distant from 
Washington, might be robbed of its treasure while the President is con- 
sulting the Senate then in session in this Chamber as to the removal 
of the thief from office. Tribes of starving and desperate Indians might 
invade the white settlements, and plunder and massacre the people,” 
while the President was consulting the Senate as to the removal of an 
Indian agent who had suppliesin his possession appropriated to the In- 
dians, but illegally refused to permit them to be issued. War with a 
foreign power might be precipitated by the unwise conduct of our min- 
ister while the President is endeavoring to get the consent of the Senate 
to recall him and send out another to take his place. ’ 

The expedient that has been adopted by statute of giving the Presi- 
dent the power to suspend certain classes of officers at his discretion, 
so that the Senate might thereby participate in the executive power of 
removal, does not derogate from his constitutional power to remove an 
incumbent from office. If the power to remove an officer is included 
in the executive power vested in the President by the terms of the Con- 
stitution, that power can not be divested or abridged by any statute 
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that authorizes the Senate toshare it with the President. That would 
violate the distribution of powers, as arranged and established by the 
Constitution, and should be denominated the highest sin against the 
Constitution. 

The Senate is no part of the executive branch of the Government, 
and no executive power is conferred upon it in the Constitution. Its 
power to consider and reject nominations or to consent to appointments 
td office is not an executive power any more than the President’s veto 
is a legislative power. The Senate can not appoint a man to office in 
the Government of the United States any more than the President can 
enact a law. 

Itis impossible to believe that the men who framed our splendid body 
of organic laws were at such pains to confer on the Senate the definite 
power to render a judgment of removal inst the incumbent of an 
office upon articles of impeachment voted by the House of Representa- 
tives, and that, after a trial so carefully guarded, and 1 a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate to convict the accused, and yet that they also 
gave the Senate the power, by a majority vote, to prohibit the President 
from removing the same man from the same office and for the same 
crime. It is an imputation on the good sense ofthe constitutional con- 
vention that they should have left this extraordinary power of the Sen- 
ate hidden in such darkness that only the most experienced miners after 
remote, obscure, and concealed implications could discover it and bring 
it to the light. 

It will be wise in the Senate to deny to itself executive powers that 
are not expressly conferred upon the body. Already it is the most 
powerful legislative body in the world and, so far, it has well proven 
the wisdom of the generation who gave to it extraordinary powers. 
Yet we have seen a more powerful o ization than the Senate, a great 
political party, demand of the Senate the use of its supposed power to 
prevent removals from office by an obnoxious President, and the con- 
cession was made without a word. A law was enacted to affirm that 
supposed power, but it only lasted until there was a change of public 
sentiment, and the newly assumed powers of the Senate relapsed into 
a humiliating decadence; its votes were reversed, and its journals are 
in sackcloth and ashes, as they record the fate of the tenure-of-office act. 

Even theSenate is not always firmly consistent. Its pride of power 
was not sufficient to hold on to its right, declared in a statute, to in- 
termeddle with the executive power of a President who was all power- 
ful with the 8 The Senate seems to hold the right to control the 
power of removal or suspension as a political trust, subject to ebb and 
How, so as to follow the superior power of the demands or necessities 
of party caucuses or conventions. It claimed this power in the most 
determined way when Johnson was President, and yielded it, on de- 
mand, to General Grant when he succeeded Johnson. 

The Senate claims the right to all the real efficiency and value of the 
executive power in respect to the officers of the Government without 
the ability to make a movement or to take a step in the direction of 
its exercise until the House of Representatives puts them in motion to 
remove a man from office by impeachment, or the President puts them 
into action by asking their consent to the removal by him. Anexecu- 
tive power is an absurd obstruction in government that can only act 
as it is acted upon; that can not move to execute the laws until an- 
other power has imparted to it the ability to move; that can only say, 
“guilty” or not guilty’’ on articles of impeachment formulated by 
the House of Representatives without the capacity to amend them; 
that can only say yes or no“ when asked by the President to 
consent to the removal of a person from office; that can not make an 
appointment to office, nor fill up a vacancy, nor issue a commission, 
nor compel the President or anybody else to do these things. 

This pretentious usurpation of the power of removal by the Senate, 
asserted in their behalf by the Committee on the Judiciary, is without 
the support of a single sentence in the Constitution that even hints at 
a grant of such power to this body. Its existence is assumed because 
the Constitution is silent as to its being conferred on some other de- 
partment. Surely it is silent as to the bestowal of this power on the 
Senate; but it speaks in the broadest and most express terms of its 
being ‘‘ vested in the President of the United States of America.“ 

This alleged grant of power to the Senate, with all its burden of 
grave conseguences to the country, is hung trembling on anattenuated 
thread of inference spun by the uncommon skill of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, from the false premise that the power of removal from 
office is not a distinct and substantive executive power, but one that 
arises by the law of necessity, as an incident of the power to appoint to 
office. The effect of their argument is that the power to appoint to office 
is not an executive power, with which the President is invested by the 
first section of the second article of the Constitution and which is mod- 
ified in the second section of the same article, but that it is granted 
only by the second section, and is not included in the first section, 
which grants the executive power to the President, and that the power 
to remove persons from office has no place in the Constitution, except 
as an outgrowth of the power to appoint to office. The premise is 
false, and the conclusion is without support. 

The appointment and the issue of the commission are purely execu- 
tive acts of the President, in which the Senate can not partici If, 

ore, the power to remove from office is only the incident of the 
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power to appoint, the incidental power belongsto the appointing power, 
which is the executive power vested in the President. 

The Senate, through its Committee on the Judiciary, assumes that, 
because power is given to it to defeat a nomination of the President by 
refusing its consent to the pro; appointment on one day, which it 
may give on the next day if it chooses, that it must have been in- 
tended to give to the Senate a different power, another power as dis- 
tinct from the power to consent to an appointment as the power to 
destroy is from the power to create. 

This assumption can not be justified either in law or as a wise and 
safe policy. It has the disagreeble also, of an effort unduly to 
magnify the powers of the Senate, to the disturbance of the 
and the wasting in needless friction of the power of the Government 
to do the will of the people constitutionally expressed. 

When President Grant demanded the restoration of his constitutional 
rights in removing men from office they were restored. The Senate re- 
treated in good order, but still sullen from its defeat. The law was 
virtually repealed. The President was invited, in the repealing act, 
either to destroy Johnson’s appointees by suspending them or by cut- 
ting them down. Their official lives he could terminate either by star- 
vation or decapitation, by hanging them up or by shooting them down, ' 
He was not to be embarrassed by an order from the Senate that a person 
he had suspended should be returned to duty and forced back into the 
office against his consent. The Senate only claimed the privilege of 
being present at the execution when invited to it by the President. I 
believe that honor is still solicited by the Senate, and we are about to 
show a very bad temper because the President refuses us the privilege 
of conducting the funeral, as well as the honor of disposing of the offi- 
cial life of the victim. 

Thus was ended, as the world supposed, the third and last campaign 
of Congress against the rightful powers of the executive department; 
but the forlorn hope comes forward to close the war by a resolution 
of indignant denunciation against the Attorney-General, but meant for 
the President, because he has shown enough respect for the remains of 
the tenure-of-office act and for the feelings of its bereaved friends not 
to rudely kick it out of his path of duty as he marches along. Neither 
the Congress nor the Senate can Dopa successfully to renew this war 
upon the President, when the ground already lost in the retreat before 
General Grant includes the whole field, not enough of it being left on 
which to form a line or plant a gun. 

The Presidential office is limited to four years. He can appoint men 
to office, even where the tenure is fixed by law, whose terms will not 
expire until a very late period, in the term of his successor. In the 
case of foreign ministers, to whose offices no terms are affixed, the ap- 
pointment and commission continue indefinitely until they are re- 
moved. Is it more dangerous to the country that the appointees of a 
President shall be held in office by the Senate after the people have 
turned him out than that his successor should have the power to re- 
move them? The power of removal is the only one relating to officers 
who are obnoxious to the people that the President can exert in their be- 
half and to carry out their will as expressed in his election. It may 
happen, if it has not in fact happened, that a President is elected on a 
pledge to the people to free the offices from obnoxious incumbents. If 
they have any use for the ballot, or any real influence in their own Goy- 
ernment, the administration should respond to their will so expressed. 

If the Senate can prevent the removal of such obnoxious persons, the 
people, who do not elect Senators, would find their way to this relief 

locked, because the Senate can tie the hands of their chosen repre- 
sentative in the Presidency. 

The power of removal is the attribute of the Presidential office that 
is held more directly in trust for the people than any other, and is 
more important to them than the power of appointment, orthan almost 
any other power that the President possesses. A bad man in office is 
a certain evil, a known quantity of danger to the people. His frauds 
e ee have excited their indignation; his immoralities have 
shocked and disgusted them; his d Jarcenies have robbed them; 
his corrupting example has alarmed them; the glamour of his fame as 
a warrior has dazed them; his wealth has gathered supporters about 
him that applaud his villainies, and many of these may have had seats 
in the Senate, bought for them as seats in a stock exchange oo po 
chased, and the people are aroused at the dangerous power he wields; 
he may be a Secretary of the Treasury, with all that vast power in his 
hands; he may be the real masterof the President, and the people vote 
that they will destroy his power. All they can do is to elect a Pres- 
ident who will remove him. If they do that, and the Senate can in- 
terpose its veto upon their will, the idea that elections by the people 
are of any value might as well be dismissed. We must elect a Pres- 
ident, and then wait until we can change the majority in the Senate to 
coincide with the will of the people before we can lay the hand of au- 
thority on the throat of a corrupt tyrant who holds a great and con- 
trolling office to turn him out. 

The chances that we shall incur dangers that will surely destroy us, 
if we can not destroy them, are a thousand fold increased when the Sen- 
ate, for whom the people can not vote, can compel the President to 
obey their will above the will of the people both as to removals from 
office and as to appointments to office. 
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Except through the President and the members of the House the will 


of the people is not a direct and potent factor in our Government. 
The voters of the United States are by no means so powerful in con- 
trolling their Government as are the voters of the Kingdon of Great 
Britain, Our fathers so arranged it, and we are content. But if they 
had seen fit to declare in the Constitution that the Senate should have 
the power over the offices, without which none can be appointed and 
none removed, we would be to-day deploring the fact that they had 
given us a deceptive liberty in place of a more beneficent British lib- 
erty—the name and semblance of a government of the people, but in 
fact of the Senate. 

So I estimate the right of the people to control removals from office 
as being of far more value to them than the power to control appoint- 
ments. The latter is the hope that wisdom may prevent recurrence of 
evil in the future, while the power of removal is the only means by which 
an existing evil may be eradicated, and is the demand of a people who 
are already wronged. To illustrate this, I am proud to say that I can 
not cite the Senate to an actual example in the history of our foreign 
relations. But ‘‘it is the impossible that too often happens,” and, in 
our peculiar the Senate hasa dangerous opportunity, if it chooses, 
to set the people at defiance, if it may refuse to permit the President to 
dismiss a foreign minister. It could be imagined that majorities in the 
Senate might exist that would so abhor a President that they would 
keep a minister at a foreign court who was in every sense unfriendly to 
him and to his administration—a minister who would provoke war 
while the President and the people desired peace, one that would break 
a treaty that two-thirds of the Senate had ratified, and who would be 
sustained in it by a bare majority, found at a later date, in the Senate, 
who would keep him in place in spite of the President. Without the 
power of removal resting in the will of the President, and to be used as 
he might find occasion to use it in many dangerous emergencies, we 
would be in a condition far worse than we would if the Senate had the 
exclusive power of appointment to office. It is the power to remove 
that must be relied on to save the country from a known and actual 
danger at the hands of a bad officer, while the power to appointis most 
useful as a security against future abuses. The future is best secured 
by careful counsels, while the present safety often demands prompt, de- 
cisive, and conclusive action. 

I close with an inquiry that deserves if it does not demand an answer 
from the Committee on the Judiciary. Is the committee prepared to 
assert that the President never had the power of removing from 
office; that only Congress can confer this power by law; that the al- 
leged power of the Senate to refuse to consent,to the removal of a per- 
son from office is conferred upon this body by the Constitution; that 
the Senate holds its power by a grant made in the Constitution, while 
the President must produce an act of Co to sustain his action 
whenever he removes a person from office; that the Senate has the es- 
sential power to make appointments to office, because it can prevent 
such as are not to its liking, and the power to make removals, because 
it can prevent such as it may not choose to consent to? 

Have all these removals that were made by Presidents without the 
consent of the Senate for nearly one hundred years been sheer usurpa- 
tions of power? If so, where has been the Senate, now so vigilant, 
while the President, with or without the sanction of law, has openly 
seized upon powers granted to it and denied to him, and has ra 
its constitutional domain? We are asked to believe that the framers 
of our Constitution when forming and adjusting the great executive 
department of the United States forgot to notice the power of remov- 
ing men from office. They neglected to mention it by name or to give 
it a place in the grand system. It was the great lost or abandoned 
power of government, wandering upon a dark sea of uncertainty, either 
flotsam, jetsam, or ligan, waiting to be taken by the salvage corps of 


the Senate and condemned to its own use. In the mean time the Pres- | tha 


ident had used this power, no one disputing his right, until shipwreck 
overtook the fortunes of Andrew Johnson. 


The salvage corps of the Senate was promptly on hand. They had 
helped to wreck the ship and claimed this last power of removal from 
got it and held it for nearly two 


office as their part of the spoil. 

years, and then sched ett pr Grant, as the States of the South 
did the asserted right of secession. ‘‘In the Providence of God, who 
ruleth in the councils of men and guideth the nations in their courses, 
all things that are right will, in the end, be made right.“ 

I have put some questions to the members of the majority of the 
Committee on the Judiciary which I hope they will have the courage 
to attempt to answer. They have not done so, either in their report or 
in theirarguments. Those questions will be found in the RECORD, and 
I again invite especial attention to them. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McPHERSON. I suppose it would be as agreeable to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon to go on to-morrow morning with his speech, and as 
we need an executive session I will move, with his permission, that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BERRY in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let me say a word. 
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Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon. I will yield to the Senator from New 


Jersey. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Will the Senator from New Jersey allow me to 
make a suggestion ? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish now, in pursuance of what was said yester- 
day, to ask unanimous consent that the general debate on the resolu- 
tions shall terminate at 5 o'clock to-morrow, and that whatever Sena- 
tor may be in charge of the resolutions at that time shall have one hour 
for a general reply, at the end of which, or before if it does not take an 
hour, a final vote shall be taken on the resolutions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheSenatorfrom Vermont asks unan- 
imous consent that the general debate be terminated to-morrow at 5 
o’clock, and that the Senator in charge of the resolutions shall then have 
one hour in which to close the argument, and that the vote shall then 
be taken. Is there objection? : 

Mr. KENNA. That would give from 2 until 5 o’clock to Senators 
who may desire to k upon either side on the resolutions. I have 
nothing to say myself, but I doubt very much if that would give an op- 
portunity to those who desire to speak to submit their observations be- 
fore the time fixed by the Senator from Vermont. Having had the op- 
portunity and all the opportunity I desire myself, I am unwilling that 
any other Senator on either side should not have the fullest opportunity 
to say what he may desire to submit on the subject. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then I will make this suggestion, because I wish 
to accommodate every Senator and to get on, that the general debate shall 
terminate on Friday at 3 o’clock, and that the resolutions may be taken 
up earlier than 2 o’clock ifthe Senate so choose. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Immediately after the morning business. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes, so as to conclude them; and that at 3 o’clock 
on Friday the general debate shall terminate, and that the Senator in 
charge shall have an hour to reply. A 

Mr. VOORHEES. Does the Senator from Vermont mean totake the 
resolutions up to-morrow earlier than 2 o’clock ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is what I suggest, in order to give more time. 

Mr. VOORHEES, L only desire to say, with entire frankness, that I 
wish to submit a few remarks to-morrow, following the Senator from 
Oregon, but not at any great l , and I will agree to any proposi- 
tion to terminate the debate fairly. Ithink I know of some other Sen- 
eee ee all perhaps on this side of the Chamber, who desire to occupy 
some time. 

I wish to say, however, that the termination of this debate will de- 
pend somewhat y upon the character of the discussion as it 
proceeds to a close; but so far as I am concerned, I am not averse to 
concurring in the suggestion made by the Senator from Vermont, if 
that is the wish of the rest of the Senate. 

Mr. CALL. I do not desire to delay the termination of the debate. 
It is my expectation, however, to occupy a very few minutes of time 
before the debate closes. I do not know what other Senators there 
may be who may have it in view to take a in the discussion; but 
I should not wish such an arrangement e as to forestall either my- 
self or others from occupying some very small of time. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I think that every Senator who wishes to 
might have a full 9 by the time and certainly if 
he should not I should be willing to do something else. I suggest that 
we arrange to take this matter up earlier than 2 0’clock to-morrow 
and earlier than 2 o’clock the next day, and then have the general de- 
bate terminate at 4 o'clock, if you please, instead of 3, on Friday, 
and that whatever Senator may then be in charge of the resolutions 
(and I say that because it may happen, with my cold and the trouble 
I have with my throat, that I may be ill, though I hope not) should 
have an hour for a general reply; and then we close at the end of 


t. 
Mr. CALL. I suggest to the Senator from Vermont to say Friday 
generally, without mentioning 4 o’clock or any particular hour. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If we do not mention a particular hour we have 
found by former experience that we never come to anything. 

Mr. CALL. Simply say before the adjournment of the Senate on 
Friday.” 

Mrs EDMUNDS. I have stated my proposition, Mr. President, and 
if there is objection, of course that is the end of it for now. 

Mr. KENNA. I have no objection to urge to the suggestion of the 
Senator from Vermont. On the contrary, | believe it is quite generally 
desired that the debate shall be concluded at an early day and the mat- 
ter before the Senate disposed of. However, I can not quite bring my- 
self to agree that an understanding shall be had by the Senate that the 
Senator in charge of the resolutions, whoever he may be—and I assume 
of course that that Senator will be the Senator from Vermont—shall 
have an hour to conclude the debate, and that thereupon the vote shall 
be taken. 

Mr. FRYE. That is the rule of debate. 

Mr. KENNA. I do not know what may happen within that hour. 
I have no reason to believe that I should desire to say anything after- 
ward; but after a debate of some two or three weeks in the Senate, in 
view of a general agreement now, it might be quiteimportant that some- 
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thing should be said, not in conclusion but at least in notice of what 
might be said within that last hour; and I do not want to be precluded, 
speaking only for myself, from the opportunity, if I should feel that 
opportunity to be important to me or to my view of this question, to 
say a word or two, if such word should be rendered necessary or of any 
sort of consequence by that concluding hour’s argument. 

I assume that such an opportunity would be given, notwithstanding 
any sort of arrangement we may have now; but lest there might be 
some misunderstanding on that score, I desire now to say, as I under- 
stand to be the privilege of a Senator on this floor under the rules, that 
I should claim that opportunity if I thought it necessary; and I do not 
now desire to acquiesce in any understanding that may preclude it. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The suggestion I made has only been the one that 
has followed the uniform practice of the Senate to my knowledge for it 
will be twenty years the 5th of April. Whereany discussions that in- 
volve important considerations, whether political or legislative or what- 
ever, were brought to a close, it has been universally that the 
Senator in charge of the measure should have the opportunity of a gen- 
eral reply, and that then the vote should be taken. 

Of course I have no criticism to make upon my friend from West Vir- 
ginia insisting upon his rights, as he has them, as a Senator, to speak 
as often and as long as he pleases, first or last or any other time, when 
under the rules he can get the floor, as of course here everybody can at 
any time in due order. 

Mr. KENNA. I think the Senator from Vermont misunderstands 
me. I am very far from insisting that any other than the Senator in 
charge of the resolutions shall have the concluding speech. So far as 
Iam concerned he may make that speech as long as he chooses. On 
the other hand, I am quite unwilling to that any Senator, in sup- 
port of the resolutions or otherwise, shall arbitrarily (I use the term 
not in any possible offensive sense) have an opportunity to conclude 
the discussion and thereby exclude everybody else. I should certainly 
not desire for a moment to exclude the Senator in charge of the resolu- 
tions from the fullest opportunity to make the concluding argument, 
and at any length it may suit his convenience or his judgment; but to 
say now that any particular Senator shall have an hour fixed by the 
clock to conclude a debate which has extended over a week or ten days 
or two weeks, and thereby to agree that no other Senator shall have 
the opportunity, even for a moment, to reply to any utterance of that 
hour, I am quite unwilling to accede to. I think there is no misun- 
derstanding about the matter. Iam perfectly willing that any time 
shall be fixed that a reasonable op ity on both sides of 
the Chamber to meet such issues as may be developed toward the close 
of the debate. 

Mr. CALL. Iwish to make a suggestion to the Senator from Vermont. 
I see no difficulty in the debate being closed on Friday without speci- 
fying any particular hour, even if weshould have to remain here an hour 
or two longer than usual. But it is not probable from all I can hear 
that there will be any necessity for that. It seems to me an understand- 
ing that the debate shall close on Friday would answer the purposes of 
the Senator. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. As the Senator from West Virginia objects, and 
as I do not wish to compel my friend from Oregon to go on now, as gen- 
tlemen on the other side have not been compelled to do so at this late 
hour of the day, if there is no objection by anybody else I will accede, 
as it is all I can do, to the suggestion of the Senator from Florida, and 
ask that we come to an understanding that this mattershall be brought 
to a firial disposition on Friday. 

Mr. HOAR. It is only 4 o’clock now. 

Mr. FRYE. There is time enough for a two hours’ speech to-day. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I suggest to the Senator from Vermont a way 
out of the difficulty? At the expiration of the argument of one hour 
of the Senator having charge of the resolutions why not extend the 
debate for one hour longer, limiting each Senator to five minutes? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. As I understand my friend from Oregon is per- 
fectly willing to go on now, we can wait and see. Perhaps we shall 
‘sit it out” to-night. 

_ Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon. I can go on either now or in the morn- 


ing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon has the floor. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon. Mr. President, it is not my intention 
to discuss all the constitutional or political questions involved in this 
debate, or in fact do more than state very briefly my views in reference 
to the report and the different resolutions contained im the series re- 
ported from the Judiciary Committee and the considerations which 
shall govern me in any vote I may cast. 

In the main I concur in the report submitted by the honorable chair - 
man of that committee, at least in so far as it asserts the doctrine that 
it is the duty of the executive officers to furnish, when called upon by 
the Senate, documents and papers relating to the administration of the 
office by a suspended official; and while I agree, as stated in the report, 
that it is desirable upon the part of the Senate and highly proper that 
the Senate should be in possession of such official papers in considering 
the ety of advising and consenting to the proposed removal of an 


should not be disposed to insist that the presence of such papers 


is absolutely necessary, positively essential, as stated in substance and 


effect in the report, to the discharge upon the part of the Senate of its 
constitutional duty in advising and consenting to proposed removals 
from office, and this upon the assumption that the right of the Senate to 
pass upon the act of removal by the President is unquestioned—and 
that is a question I do not p to discuss at this time. And with 
this qualification I should be disposed to agree to all that is said in the 
report, and therefore with such qualification should concur in the first 
resolution, which reads as follows: 
That the fo. re of the Committee on the Judici 

5 ees regoing report Judiciary be 

And believing, furthermore, that the Attorney-General is plainly in 
error in his refusal to furnish the papers called for in the case under con- 
sideration, I assent cheerfully and without hesitation or qualification to 
the second resolution in the series reported, and which reads as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate hereby expresses its condemnation of the refusal of 
the Attorney-General, under whatever influence, to send to the Senate copies 
of papers called for by its resolution of the 25th of January, and set forth in the 
report of the Committee on the Judiciary, as in violation of his official duty and 
su ive of the fundamental principles of the Government and of 2 good ad- 


ministration 


And to this also should I give my assent, regardless of the question 
as to whether the Senate has or has not the right under the Constita- 
tion and the laws to pass upon theact of remo If called upon, Łow- 
ever, to vote on the series as a whole, I desire to state that in that vote, 
should it ever be given, I, in so far as it relates to the indorsement of 
the third of the series, shall give it most reluctantly and under positive 
protest, and for the reasons I now propose briefly to submit, and shall 
only hesitate, if hesitate I shall, from casting a vote against the series 
on account of the, to me, objectionable character of the third resolu- 
tion, because of my earnest indorsement of the second resolution, from 
my great reluctance to do anything that might seem like antagonizing 
the views and wishes of party leaders on what may be considered a 
party question, and out of deference to my party friends and the supe- 
rior judgment of those friends who constitute the majority of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, but with whose mane: judgment, in so far as the 
third resolution is concerned, I frankly confess I am unable to agree; 
and my vote, if given, in so far as it relates to such resolution, must be 
considered merely perfunctory and for the reasons suggested, and given 
under decided protest; and therefore I must not, when we shall come to 
consider nominations of the President, whether these resolutions be 
aopa or not, be considered as in any manner boand by it except as 
in the construction I shall be pleased to give it; butin all such cases, 
and in every case of a nomination by the President, I shall reserve the 
right to exercise my individual judgment and cast my vote cither for 
or against advising and consenting to nominations and the proposed re- 
moval of officials in accordance with my individual views of my con- 
stitutional duty in the as I am now about to state them, and 
in accordance with the and the right of each particular case as they 
may appear to me before the Senate. 

This third resolution, to which I find objection and against which, if 
I had the ereis of a separate vote, I should certainly cast my vote, 
reads as follows: 

Resolved, That it is, under these cireumstances, the duty of the Senate to re- 
fuse its advice and consent to proposed removals of officers, the documents and 
papers in aon to the epee he pv — — of whom are 
by the Senate and called for in considering the matter. 

To the end that the precise question I raise may be accurately defined 
and definitely stated I will here submit what I would regard as a fit- 
ting and proper substitute for this third resolution, whether considered 
from a constitutional or standpoint, did I feel at liberty, in view 
of all the circumstances, at this time to offer a substitute, which at the 
„ I confess I do not. I ask that my proposed substitute 
be 


The Secretary read as ſollows: 


ient, to consider the nomination sent to the Senate in such case by the President, 
in the light of such information and evidence as it has before it, or may be able 
to obtain, and to cither advise and consent, or refuse to advise and consent to 
the 979 ——— of the person nominated according to its best judgment, based 
upon information and evidence before it; and in no event isthe refusal on 
the part of the Executive or the head of a Department to furnish papers or copies 
thereof relating to a suspension Sot ghee removal, when called for by the 
Senate, to be deemed in and of i a sufficient reason either for a failure upon 
the of the Senate to consider any nomination, or for a decision refusing its 
ad and consent to the appointment of the person nominated. 


Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon. It may be observed, as I have stated, 
that the third resolution of the committee attempts to define the con- 
stitutional duty of the Senate in a particular case and under certain 
clearly defined and specified circumstances in the matter of the exercise 
of its power in advisingand consenting to appointments to public office, 
or, as stated in the resolution, in advising and consenting to p 
removals, I should define the constitutional duty of the under 
this same case as stated, and under these precise circumstances, not in 
the manner stated in this third resolution, but as described in the paper 
which I send to the desk and which I may or may not feel authorized 
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to offer as a substitute at a later day in this debate—depending on the 
course the debate may take and other circumstances. For the present, 
I submit it not as a substitute, not as an amendment, but as part of 
my remarks: 

It will be observed, as I have stated, that this third resolution of the 
committee is an attempt to define the limits and scope of the constitu- 
tional duty of the Senate in a given case in the matter of the exercise 
of its constitutional power to advise and consent to appointments to pub- 
licoffice. And while assuming, and I agree very properly, that the with- 
holding by the Executive or any head of a Department of the docu- 
ments and papers in reference to the supposed official or personal mis- 
conduct of a suspended official, when deemed necessary by the Senate 
and called for in considering the matter, is, as stated in the second res- 
olution, a violation of official duty, subversive of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Government, and of a good administration thereof, asserts 
as a legal and constitutional corollary that in such cases and under such 
circumstances it is the duty of the Senate to refuse its advice and con- 
sent, as the resolution has it, to proposed removals of officials. That 
is, to say inall such cases the mere fact that the Executive or head of a 
Department has failed to 3 a aay ay refusing to furnish certain 

pers deemed necessary by the Senate re it can have any knowl- 
rt, and which may or may notin a measure illuminate 
the subject under consideration, shall be a complete justification in 
2 such case ſor an absolute suspension upon the part of the Senate 
of all further inquiry for information in every other direction, of all at- 
tempts at investigation through other mediums of knowledge, for a per- 
emptory refusal to further consider any and all other information or 
evidence that may actually be before the Senate or within the easy reach 
of its process and power, and for an absolute ion of the exercise 
of all official deliberation and judgment upon the part of the Senate, 
and a full, complete and conclusive constitutional justification of the 
Senate in for that reason, and that alone, to lend its advice and 
consent to a nomination or proposed appointment. 

This is in the clearly expressed ge of the resolution, and in 
terms free from all ambiguity or obscuration, the precise position as- 
sumed by the majority of the Judiciary Committee in its third resolu- 
tion, and from this I dissent, most emphatically and absolutely, and 
without the slightest hesitation. 

I take it the constitutional duty of the Senate of the United States 
in reference to its power to advise and consent to appointments to public 
office can neither be nor diminished, extended nor circum- 
scribed, nor can its imperative and binding obligations be either 
strengthened or weakened by the omission, or rps or refusal, if you 
please, 2 the part of the Executive or the head of any Department 
to furnish any document or paper whatever, official or otherwise, relat- 
ing either to the fitness of the person nominated, or the administration 
of the office by the person suspended, and whom it is proposed to re- 
move, and this irrespective of the question whether it is or is not the 
duty of the Executive and heads of Departments to furnish such docu- 
ments and papers when called for, 

The Constitution declares: 

He [the President] shall nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, shall appoint embassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges 
of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United States, &. 

It will not, I presume, be denied that this clause making it the duty 
of the President to nominate, and, when the advice and consent of the 
Senate is given, to int certain public officers provided for by the 
Constitution and the laws, also imposes a constitutional duty on the 
Senate no less tive, no less kopotie; and no less binding than 
that imposed on the Executive, and from a speedy, just, and fearless 
discharge of which upon the part of the Senate, with such aids as it 
may reasonably, properly, and constitutionally bring to its support, it 
can not be released or in any manner absolved by any failure, or dere- 
liction, or refusal on the of the Executive or heads of Depart- 
ments to furnish papers. The constitutional duty of the Senate can 
not be abridged, nor its obligations be in any manner or respect weak- 
ened or rendered obsolete by any lack of performance of duty on the 
part either of the Executive or any other officer of the Government. 

Assuming, therefore, that the President is occupying untenable 
ground in withholding from the Senate certain official papers which may 
or may not throw light upon the questions that may properly be con- 
sidered by the Senate in the exercise of its constitutional duty in ad- 
vising and consenting to appointments to public office, it does not, in 
my judgment, follow by any manner of means that the Senate shall do 
that which in my judgment amounts to a violation of its duty in the 
premises by preceeding to decide a case adversely, not upon such testi- 
mony and information as it may have before it, and such other testi- 
mony as it, with proper diligence and effort, and the placing in proper 
and efficient motion of the instrumentalities and processes and powers 
that attach to it, might be able to procure, but upon the sole ground and 
for the sole reason that the Executive or head of a Department has failed 
to furnish certain testimony which, in the judgment of the Senate, 
should have been furnished, and which, if furnished, as a matter of fact 
might or might not in any manner influence or change the judgment 
of the Senate in the matter under consideration. 

This third resolution of the Judiciary Committee declares in purpose 


edge of their im 


and effect that in the event of failure or refusal to produce the papers 
in any given case when called for that then on that, and on that alone, 
it becomes the duty of the Senate to reject the nomination; in other 
words, if the President shall omit or fail or refuse to discharge a par- 
ticular duty as understood by the Senate, that fact, and that alone, in 
the case stated shall furnish a sufficient reason for a decision on the 
part of the Senate to the effect that it will not advise and consent toa 
particular appointment; and this, too, when the Senate might with 
proper effort become fully convinced of the fact that the suspension of 
the incumbent and the nomination of a successor were just and proper 
acts upon the part of the Executive and in the interest of good govern- 
ment, or on the other hand that a gross injustice has been done in making 
the suspension, a flagrant wrong inflicted on the incumbent, and that 
therefore a judgment of refusal to advise and consent should properly 
be rendered on the information and evidence before it; and notwith- 
standing the further fact that the papers asked for and refused, as I 
have before stated, might not throw the slightest ray of light on the 
questions involved. 

To determine in advance here and now as the proposition is in this 
third resolution of the Judiciary Committee, that this Senate will re- 
ject a nomination or nominations, in fact all future nominations, when- 
ever the papers are called for and refused, is to declare in advance that 
we will reject a nomination, not because of evidence before the Senate 
to justify such rejection, but rather because of a failure on the part of 
the Senate, through an obstruction caused by the mistake or miscon- 
duct, if you please, of some other department or officer of the Govern- 
ment, to procure certain papers which, as has been said, it deems nec- 
essary, and without any knowledge of their import, and which may or 
may not throw light upon the question as to the ropriety of the sus- 
pension or the worthiness of the nominee. It is, in other words, to de- 
termine in advance of the consideration of appointments by this body; 
in advance of the receipt of any evidence on the subject; in advance of 
any knowledge as to the conclusive character of the evidence that may 
come before the Senate, but also absolutely in advance of suspensions 
and nominations by the Executive that we will decide adversely to each 
and every nomination now pending, or which may hereafter be sent to 
the Senate in the event that the papers in such case are withheld when 
called for by the Senate. That is to say, in all such cases testimony 
shall not be considered in reaching a conclusion; the exercise of judg- 
ment shall have no place in our deliberations; in a word, we 1 not 
deliberate at all. ere shall be no weighing of evidence, no inter- 
change of opinions among Senators, no effort to secure information or 
testimony bearing upon the question; whatever of personal knowl- 
edge any Senator may have as to the entire propriety of the 
sion, or the absolute worthiness and fitness in all respects of the nom- 
inee, or of the absolute unfitness of the incumbent to continue in 
office and the entire worthiness of the nomination, shall not be con- 
sidered, but shall go for naught, provided always that a bare majority 
of this Senate without knowing anything about their nature 
deem it necessary, and shall call for the papers bearing upon the par- 
ticular case and they are withheld; but on the con we must de- 
cide the case in such event without deliberation, without any con- 
sideration of the testimony before us, be it much or little, eor 
conclusive, without ‘the least exercise of judgment and according to 
the arbitrary, and, as I believe, unwarranted and unconstitutional 
test you now propose to establish; that is to say, if the papers are not 
furnished when deemed necessary and called for, and be they many or 
few, important or otherwise, and this when we do not know, and can 
not possibly know what they are, or whether in fact there are any of 
any character whatever, we must vote to reject. Or to state the 
case somewhat differently, because the President fails to furnish certain 
papers which may or may not shed some information on the subject 
under consideration and which we think it his duty to furnish, we 
will introduce into this body a political and legislative lex talionis, and 
thus violate, as I believe, our plain constitutional duty, by making 
this fact alone—this omission of duty on the part of others the suffi- 
cient and sole basis for a decision on our part—refusing to advise and 
consent to any such nominations. 

To my mind any such arbitrary, iron-clad rule as this is not war- 
ranted by any constitutional or statutory provision, and isin my judg- 
ment not only a very plain violation of our constitutional duty, but 
will, I fear, be considered by many as smacking withal of a spirit of 
obstructive partisanship and factional opposition scarcely less reprehen- 
sible than that exhibited by the administration in its action in with- 
holding papers, the effect of whichis, whether the result of mistake or 
otherwise, to conceal wrongfully and illegally from the public gaze and 
the official scrutiny of the Senate all official papers relating to sus- 
pensions and appointments, which, by the very act of the Executive, 
have been made part and parcel of the public archives, and which by 
right should be forever open to public inspection. 

For one, believing as I do that the Executive is in error in declining 
to furnish papers whether considered in reference to his constitutional 
prerogatives, and duties, or otherwise—and what I mean by otherwise 
is that I believe this position of the President and his Cabinet to be the 
very worst blunder of the administration to the present date, and one 
whether the result of honest mistake or otherwise that will not in any 
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perceptible degree contribute to its fame as a reform administration or 
tend to strengthen the people in its sincerity in or fidelity to the doc- 
trines of civil-service reform, and for honest, open, fair-dealing with 
suspended office-holders—I am unwilling to make that error, as error I 
believe it to be, upon the part of an Executive who is striving to give 
the country a good administration the excuse for a still more serious 
one on the part of the Senate. And, in my judgment, if the majority of 
this Senate assumes the position and adheres to it that the mere fact 
of the refusal to produce papers, which the Senate deems necessary, 
when called for, is in and of itself a sufficient and conclusive ground for 
the rejection of nominations it will be very difficult to convince the 
great masses of the people of this country of any political party that 
it is not a very impotent excuse for what will be by them generally 
considered an effort upon the part of a Republican Senate ca — Re- 
publicans in office and Democrats out. In other words, it will be said 
all over this Republic, and not without some show of reason, that it is 
an effort to perpetuate Republican rule in so far as holding office is con- 
cerned under a Democratic administration, and when the people of this 
country have decided at the ballot-box in favor of a change. 

But, says the honorable chairman of the Judiciary Committee, it is 
only in a case where the papers are deemed n by the Senate 
and are called for that their refusal makes it the duty of the Senate to 
refuse its advice and consent to a pro removal. My answer is 
that this ion, when considered in connection with the position 
assumed in the report of the committee, that it is the duty of the Ex- 
ecutive to furnish papers in all cases when called for, and that it is not 
only desirable but necessary that the Senate should have the papers in 
each case of a suspension, but that since the passage of the tenure-of- 
office act over nineteen years ago it has been the uniform practice of 
the Committee on the Judiciary to call for papers in all cases of sus- 
pensions, amounts simply to this, if these views of the committee be 
adopted by the Senate without qualification, that is to say: 

First. It is our duty to have the papers in every case of a suspension 
and proposed removal; 

Second. It is our duty to call for them inevery such caseif, as stated 
in the report, it is not only desirable but necessary to the proper per- 
formance of our duties that we should have them; and, 

Third. It being our duty to call for them in every such case, and be- 
ing called for and refused, then our constitutional duty as stated in the 
third resolution is to reject each and every nomination. In other wo 
scans, ay the theory of the report and the first resolution, it woul 
seem to be impossible that any case could arise wherein it would not 
be the duty of the Senate to call for the papers. 

And as the Executive has peremptorily declined to furnish the papers 
in any such case, then the om and inevitable conclusion is, accord- 
ing to the theory of this third resolution, that the Senate should notin 
any case advise and consent to the proposed removal of a single sus- 
pended officer. The undoubted construction of this third resolution 
when construed as it 1 must be in the light of the pre- 
ceding resolutions and the report is simply this: That while it is not 
only desirable but absolutely necessary that the Senate should have the 
papers in all cases of suspensions and proposed removals, therefore, 
whenever the Senate shall deem the papers necessary, and this must be 
so in every case, following out the logic of the report and first resolu- 
tion, and shall call for them and theyshall be refused, then it becomes 
ipso facto the duty of the Senate for that reason and that alone to re- 

its advice and consent to a pro removal and to the appoint- 
ment of the n designated by the President. 

In view of what precedes, therefore, the insertion in the third reso- 
lution of the words ‘‘ when deemed necessary by the Senate,” is sim- 
ply reasoning in a circle, because, as stated in the report, which is 
adopted by the first resolution, it is declared in positive terms, and with- 
out any qualification whatever, that in order to enable the Senate to 
properly perform its duties and to protect the interest of the public, con- 
sidered in its every aspect, itis not only desirable but necessary that 
the simple facts in regard to what the conduct of suspended officials 
has been should be made known to the Senate, and then assuming that 
these facts can only be made to appear by the documents and papèrs 
on file, the report declares: 

Such information, it would scem, the Executive is determined the Senate shall 
not possess, © 

And then follows this third resolution declaring that in all cases 
where the papers are deemed necessary by the Senate, and that is, if 
this report be adopted without qualification, and followed in every case 
of a suspended officer, and are called for, and surely if they are not only 
desirable but n: to the performance of our public duty and the 
protection of public interest, then it is the bounden duty of the Senate 
to call for them in every case of a suspension, and they are refused, that 
then in every case it shall be the duty of the Senate for that reason to 
refuse to advise and consent to the removal of a suspended official. 
But even though the report of the committee had nat asserted the doc- 
trine, which by the way, as has been seen, it does assert in unqualified 
terms— 

That as a matter of fact the possession of these documents and 
by the Senate is not only desirable but absolutely essential to the dis- 
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charge of its constitutional and legal duty, and that, therefore, in the 
absence of such declarations on the part of the committee, it still re- 
mained an open question for the Senate to decide in each particular case 
as it comes up as to whether or not it was necessary in that particular 
case to have the papers, upon what principle of justice, or equity, or 
fair play, I would inquire, could the Senate declare that in one case 
of a suspended official in the State of Oregon, or any other State, it was 
necessary and proper that the official papers filed demanding his re- 
moval, or which in any manner affect the administration of the office 
from which he is suspended, should be brought before the Senate and 
be given an opportunity to meet and answer any charges they might 
contain, while in another case no call for such papers should be made, 
when perhaps in the latter case the papers (and the character of all 
papers on file in all cases must be presumed in these days of executive 
protest to be unknown to the Senate) may either contain false charges 
against the suspended incumbent, or, on the other hand, may contain 
explanatory evidence of charges of incompeteney or unworthiness of 
the officer which may through other sources than the public records 
have been brought to the attention of the Senate. ‘ 

On the theory, therefore, of the report that the official papers are not 
merely desirable, but absolutely essential to enable the Senate to prop- 
erly discharge its constitutional and legal duty of advising and consent- 
ing to appointments, or, if you please, to the removal of an official, I 
am unable to comprehend how the question of the necessity for the 

pers can be left an open one in any conceivable case should these reso- 
utions be adopted without qualification. 

The rule intended to be established must be and is intended to be a 

rule applicable alike to all cases of suspensions from office by 
the President, not a rule intended for extreme, peculiar, unusual, and 
extraordinary cases; and the rule here proposed, stripped of every dis- 
guise, construing this third resolution in connection with what precedes 
it, is simply this: 

First. 
sion; 

Second. Their production in every such case is not only desirable but 
essential to the proper discharge of duty on the part of the Senate, and 
the protection of the public interest in its every aspect; 

Third. When called for, as it is our duty in every case to call for 
them, if we follow the report of the committee, it is the duty of the 
President to furnish them; and 

Fourth. In the event that he fail in this regard to do his duty, it then 
becomes the constitutional duty of the Senate to refuse to advise and 
roi to the removal of the suspended official for that reason, and that 
alone. 

That is to say, because of the fact that the papers have not been fur- 
nished and the further fact, as asserted in substance and effect in the 
report, that without the production of such papers itis impossible that 
the Senate can properly discharge it constitutional functions. To this 
latter conclusion I do not agree. I agree the Senate should call for the 
papers on file in every case of msion; I agree moreover that it is 


e are entitled to the official papers in every case of suspen- 


esirable that the Senate should have such official papers in every case, 
that it is the duty of the administration to produce them when called 
for; and I agree furthermore that a failure to perform this duty on the 
of the Executive mayand undoubtedly will in many instances and 
in many respects embarrass the Senate in the performance of its con- 
stitutional duty may in a measure obstruct the channels of justice, may 
in some instances inflictgreat wrong, not only on the suspended official 
but on the Government, and do violence to all correct rules of civil- 
service reform, and interfere in a measure with the proper and orderly 
administration of the public business, yet with all this I am not pre- 
pared to believe that any such omission of duty on the part of the Ex- 
ecutive shall of itself be a justification on the part of the Senate of the 
United States for an omission on its part to perform its constitutional 
functions of either advising and consenting or refusing to advise and 
consent to the appointment of each person whose nomination may be 
submitted to the Senate by the Executive, according to its best judg- 
ment, with such lights as it may be able to bring to bear upon each par- 
ticular case. 

With the same propriety it seems to me we might resolve in advance 
that in the event the Senate deems it necessary in the consideration of 
any case of a suspended official and of a proposed removal that the 
suspended official should testify before the Senate, and in case of his 
refusal to attend on being summoned, or in case of failure to secure his 
testimony, believing it to be important, that it would in such a case 
be the constitutional duty of the Senate to refuse to advise and consent 
to pe er removal and appointment. 5- 

In all investigations, legislative, executive, judicial, and canonical, 
it is no uncommon thing, but, on the contrary, a frequent occurrence, 
that testimony deemed important can not be obtained even after all the 
powers of the investigating tribunal have been brought into exercise 
and every effort exhausted, but what would be thought of a court or 
any other tribunal that would make this fact alone, this failure to pro- 
cure a certain paper deemed important or even necessary, the excuse 
for a failure to investigate at all, or the basis alone of a judgment- 
either for or against a party to the controversy ? 
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If it were true that the United States Senate had but one official eye 
and oneoflicial ear through which to obtain knowledge in reference to the 
fitness of men in office, and of those whom itis proposed to put in, and 
that such knowledge could come alone through the executive officers 
of the Government and from papers on file in the Department in any 
given case of suspension, then there might be a justification in every 
case for refusing to advise and consent to an appointment when such 
papers, the sole means of information, were withheld; but such is not 
the fact. The official eyes and ears of this body are numerous. 

The of the Senate in reference to obtaining information upon 
any subject within itsjurisdiction are by no meansinsignificant, dwarfed, 
or limited; its process reaches to the extremities of the Republic, though 
it may be powerless to grasp official files of the Executive Departments, 
against the protest of the Executive and the assertion of executive 
power. By the Senate's order any of its committeesmay be empowered 
to send for persons and papers, and in every instance compel their pro- 
duction and presence, unless perhaps in the single case of official files 
in executive offices when executive protest is interposed, and I doubt 
but little that the honorable chairman of the Judiciary Committee would 
not concede that an exception exists even in that case; it can inaugu- 
rate investigations, and has done so time and time again, for the purpose 
of aiding in obtaining evidence, disclosing facts, and reaching conclu- 
sions. 


In case of a suspension it can permit or compel the suspended officer 
to be heard under oath or otherwise; it can summon his neighbors and 
friends if he desire it, or whether he does or not; it can take the testi- 
mony of those familiar with his personal and official conduct; it can 
listen to the statements of Senators under oath or otherwise from the 
State where the suspended official resides and by whom he is personally 
known as to their knowledge of his personal and official conduct, his 
standing in the community, his reputation for honesty and sobriety, 


and his general worthiness or unworthiness for the position he 3 p 


and from the exercise of the duties of which he has been Z 
The fact moreover that there isa refusal upon the part of the Executive 
to furnish the papers and documents when respectfully called for may 
perhaps be properly considered in connection with all the circumstances 
ofa particular case in reaching a correct conclusion based on the in- 
formation and evidence before it. 

While, therefore, delays and embarrassments and obstructions may 
be the result of the failure on the part of the President to furnish papers, 
and in some instances even great injustice to individuals may ensue, it 
must not be presumed for one moment, it seems to me, thatthe Senate 
of the United States is not sufficiently equipped with the 
power and withsufficient means and instrumentalities for its execution 
to enable it to reach a correct conclusion regarding the suspension of 
any public officer by the President, notwithstanding the protest of the 
Executive, and notwithstanding his refusal to furnish papers and docu- 
ments upon which he may or may not have acted in the exercise of his 
official discretion and power. 

To hold otherwise is, in my judgment, to belittle the greatness, the 
dignity, the power and efficiency of the Senate of the United States; it 
is to declare that it does not possess inherently either the power or the 
means and instrumentalities absolutely essential to enable it to execute 
the public trusts imposed on it by the Constitution of the United States. 
It is to subordinate it in its practical utility, and in its power to ex- 
press its will and execute its constitutional functions to the behests of 
the Executive; it is to surrender ignominiously its right to deliberate 
for itself, or form or formulate its j t. It is to assume the posi- 
tion of the boy in the play-ground who refuses to play because some 
other boy has made a mouth at his sister without any just cause or ex- 
cuse. For the Senate of the United States to refuse to do its plain con- 
stitutional duty because some other department or officer of the Gov- 
ernment has failed to do its or his, is to obscure the splendor, and 
doud the glory, and dwarf the powers that for nearly one hundred 
years have attached to the United States Senate. 

If the spirit of questionable partianship, of factional expression and 
action, must germ and vegetate and bloom in these daysof modern re- 
form, let it not come from the majority in this body to dim the glori- 
ous record of the party it represents, whose best interests it would sub- 
serve, and whose power it would te; and if the 
party in powerfrom mistaken judgment, or for the accomplishment of 
party ends, or the concealment of the real motives, purposes, and acts 
of the administration, and to hide from public view its inconsistencies 
has assumed a position that is untenable, and irreconcilable with its 
past professions upon the subject of civil-service reform, then let notthis 
mistake or dereliction, if such it is, be put forward by the Republican 
majority of the Senate as a justification for a course which can but re- 
sult in obstructing in a measure the wheels of Government, and inter- 
rupting its calm and orderly administration; or for an omission on our 
part to fearlessly, promptly, and faithfully, with the lights before us, 
execute the duties impressed upon the Senate and the trust reposed in 
it by the Constitution. 

If in the controversy now pending the majority of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee is right and the President is wrong upon the main question of 
the right of the Senate to demand the papers, and the duty of the 
President or heads of Department to furnish them when called for, as 


I believe the Judiciary Committee on ‘that question to be right, then 
it seems to me that not only our plain constitutional duty, but our 
duty if viewed from no other or higher or better standpoint than the 
mere isan advantage that is to be derived from it in the future, 
would lead the majority of this Senate to make careful and thorough 
investigation into each individual case of ion. And in view of 
the position assumed by the President, let the seal of secrecy be re- 
moved, and that investigation be made before the eyes of the world; 
and in case the incumbent of any particular office is found to be un- 
worthy and the nominee is found to be worthy, advise and consent to 
the appointment of the latter without hesitation; and in case it is found 
that the incumbent was without fault, yet the nominee is altogether 
worthy, and it does not appear that charges affecting his integrity have 
been made, then to publicly announce that the person appointed is on- 
firm: because he is a competent and worthy man; and, second, 
because the incumbent has been for and on account of polit- 
ical reasons only, and because of the fact that the people declared in 
favor of a change politically at the last election. This, it would seem 
to me, would be a simple act of justifiable deference, to say the least— 
a fair, decent, and just recognition of the rights of the people to change 
the administration at will in the proper manner at the ballot-box, not 
only in head, but in arms, legs, heart, and toes. Public opin- 
ion would then, in my judgment, be m more likely to be with the 
Senate, for public opinion in the end will always incline to the right 
side w. the right is clearly demonstrated, however violent its pre- 
vious oscillations. 


the part of the majority of this Senate that can not by any possibility 
whatever be construed by the le as being in any sense factional or 
obstructive, or properly ed in any other light than that of an 
earnest, honest desire and effort to aid the President in giving the coun- 
try a pure, peaceful, and entirely successful administration. And to 
such end it seems to me it is the right, if such is the desire of the Presi- 
dent, and if in his judgment such desire and action upon hig part is con- 
formable to the platform upon which he was elected and the declarations 
that he has from time to time made in reference to the question of civil- 
service reform, to have men of his own political faith in office; and then, 
if, with the reins of power fully and completely in the hands and under 
control of the Democracy of this country, it shall two years hence fail 
to show a record that justly entitles it to a vote of confidence from the 
American people, the resumption of power by the Republican party in 
1888, with its immortal record of the past and its high hopes for the 
future, will, under the direction of its great leaders, be as triumphant 
as it will be grand. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President—— 

= HOAR. Does the Senator from Indiana propose to proceed to- 
night? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Notif I can avoid it. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to say what will take about one minute, if the 
Senator will pardon me. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts with 
pleasure. 

Mr. HOAR. Iwish to say for myself, having signed the report, that 
I do not understand it as the Senator from Oregon seems to understand 
it. I understand he thinks the position of the majority of the Judi- 
ciary Committee to be this: It is necessary, first, to determine, on ad- 
vising and consenting to the appointment of an officer whose appoint- 
ment is to cause the removal of a suspended officer, that the Senate 
should have the documents on file relating to the suspension; and sec- 
ond, the third resolution declares that the Senate will not proceed to 
advise and consent to proposed removals when the documents are re- 
fused which are deemed necessary by the Senate and called for in con- 
sidering the matter. That is, the Senator seems to suppose that the 
Judiciary Committee declare that in every case of a suspension it is 
necessary that we should have the documents on the files, and there- 
fore that this resolution pledges those who support it to refuse to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of a proposed appointment in the case of a 
suspension whenever the documents are called for and not furnished. 
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Mr. MITCHELL, of The Senator will allow me to remark 
that what I said was that the whole theory of a ee on ot ee 
resolutions but the whole theory of the report, as I understand it, 
from beginning to end—is to the effect that the papers are absolutely 
necessary in every case of suspension, and not only that they are abso- 
lutely necessary, but that it is the duty of the Senate in every particu- 
Jar case of a ded officer to call for the papers. 
Mr. HOAR. Ido not so construe the report. Of course I do not 
for anybody but myself. That is not my opinion. I understood 
the to affirm that the existence of this power in the Senate and 
the obedience to it by the heads of the Departments are necessary for 
the due and orderly discharge of our constitutional duty, just as the 
existence of the right of freedom of debate is necessary to the discharge 
of our constitutional duty; but I do not understand that the exercise 
of that power, or the obedience to that call in every particular case, is 


by the committee or any member of it to be essential always | pe 


to the due understanding of the case when we are called upon to pro- 
ceed to consider the suspension. A 

Therefore, in voting for the third resolution I do not mean at all to 

pledge myself that in every instance of such a refusal by a head of 
t, when I am perfectly satisfied that I am possessed of the 
case, refusal or no refusal, I am to decline to proceed to act upon the case. 

I agree and I think all the Senate agree with the Senator from Ore- 
gon, that the power of seeing what are the papers on the files, on the 
official files, of the executive department is essential to a proper dis- 

of the duties of the Senate—a power never 3 until this 
moment. And affirming that, we then say that when there comes up 
a particular case for ouraction which we can not deal with intelligently 
without having our call obeyed, in that particular case we can not go 
on to act on the case, and that is all. 

Without und ing to enter upon the debate now, as I have risen 
for this purpose I should like to say one other word. I have listened 
to and read the arguments of my honorable friends on the Democratic 
side of the Chamber to an extent which I am afraid, considering the 
character of some of them, would not be believed on my bare asser- 
tion, and I have failed to hear or see from that side of the Chamber or 
printed in the RECORD in the arguments made by the gentlemen over 
there a denial of asingle proposition that the majority of the Judiciary 
Committee have affirmed. 

What we aflirm is this, that the ACN ey ag on the files of this Gov- 
ernment are to be seen, whenever they think it is necessary for the dis- 

of their duty, by the two branches clothed with the powers of 

ion, and that is all; and that it is not for the President or the 
head of a Department to determine what use we propose to make of 
them when we wish them. That being our affirmation, gentlemen get 
up hour after hour, and day after day, and week after week, and pro- 
posing to discuss the power of removal under the Constitution, cite Mr. 
Madison and other distinguished persons of ancient and modern times. 
I believe that three-quarters of the Republicans in the Senate agree 
precisely with the constitutional view of the power of removal that 
See paenan with so much pains and with so much repetition have 


For myself I am committed to it over and over agai I voted as 
my colleague [Mr. DA WES] did, as the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lo- 
GAN] did, as both the Senators from Maine I think did, and several 
other Senators whom I could name, for the repeal of the tenure- of- office 
act when I was a member of the other House. The honorable Senator 
from New York [Mr. EVARTS], whose name is signed to this report, 
has furnished to the country one of the most powerful constitutional 
arguments on that subject. I have reiterated that opinion recently in 
a careful article contributed to the North American Review; and at 
the beginning of this session of the Senate, before this debate ang 
introduced myself a bill to repeal what is left of what is called the 
tenure-of-office act, agreeing with the principles and doctrines which 
you, Mr. President, so well stated in the debate in 1869. If the Pres- 
ident of the United States had allowed Attorney-General Garland to 
send to the Senate in the usual and ordinary fashion the papers in re- 
gard to Duskin, I thinkit is not too much to affirm that the repeal of 
the tenure-of-oflice act would have been a law before this time. 

Therefore, when gentlemen get up and, in answer to the plain and 
simple proposition of this report, go into elaborate constitutional dis- 
quisitions on that subject, it is an admission that they know they are 
wrong. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I ask the Senator from Indiana to yield to me. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. As the Senator from Indiana does not wish to 
pa to-night, I ask for a short executive session. I move that the 

te proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Before that motion is put I should like to have 
e 5 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
withdraw the motion? 

Mr. McPHERSON. I do. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President 
a The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

oor. 


Does the Senator from New Jersey 


The Senator from Indiana has the 
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Mr. VOORHEES, I yield to the Senator from Delaware. ; 

Mr. GRAY. I understood the Benator from Massachusetts to say 
that three-fourths of the Senators on that side of the Chamber agree, 
and certainly I understood him to say that he agrees, with the propo- 
sition which has been maintained for so many days on this side of the 
Chamber, that the President has the absolute power of removal; that 
they do not differ on that side from the contention on this side as to the 
power of removal resting on the constitutional rule. 

Mr. HOAR. Under the Constitution; that is, we agree with Mr. 
Madison’s doctrine. 

Mr. GRAY. Exactly; and yet one of the resolutions of the report 
of the majority of the Judiciary Committee, to which is appended the 
name of the honorable Senator from Massachusetts, reads: 
erer rpe repies pinne ot thts: ine niia a aad ee 
rs in reference to the supposed official or personal misconduct of whom are 


withheld by the Executive or any head of a Department when deemed neces- 
sary by the Senate and called for in considering the matter. 


I am somewhat mystified when I hear the Senator say that he agrecs 
in such unequivocal language to the proposition maintained on this side, 
and then look at this resolution to which his name is appended. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will pardon me, I think I can very easily 
clear up the mist in ordinarily so clear an atmosphere as that Senator's 
mind, 


This resolution says that when the President under the existing law 
asks our assent to proposed removals we shall do so andso. Does the 
Senator from Delaware mean to affirm, whatever may be the President's 
absolute power of removal under the Constitution, and whatever may 
be the conflict insound principle between the scheme of the Constitu- 
tion and the existing law, that when the President asks the assent of 
the Senate to a removal, when he himself proceeds under the statute— 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Massachusetts allow me—— 

Mr. HOAR. Excuse me. 

Mr. HARRIS. To ask him 

Mr. HOAR. Not at this moment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachusetts de- 
clines to be interrupted. 

Mr. HOAR. When the President himself proceeds under this stat- 
ute to ask our assent to a removal, we must in giving that assent to a 
removal be governed by the same law under which the President pro- 
ceeds. The President says, ‘‘ By virtue of section so-and-so of the Re- 
vised Statutes, I have suspended A.“ The Constitution gives to the 
President of the United States no power to suspend an officer. The 
power of suspension never was derived by Mr. Madison from the power 
of appointment. The power of suspension arises under this law, and 
as long as the law is upon the statute-book and the President comes in 
and says, Having by virtue of the statute suspended A., I ask the 
Senate to go on under the samestatute and consent to the proposed re- 
moval,’’ are we not governed by the law as much as he, and is he not 
governed by the law as much as we? Now, I will hear the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. HARRIS. The question I desired to ask the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts was when and where and in what language has the Presi- 
dent of the United States ever asked the Senate to advise and consent 
toaremoval? He has in many instances asked the Senate to perform 
what the Constitution makes a duty of the Senate, to advise and con- 
sent to a nomination or to refuse to advise and consent to it, but never, 
so far as I am advised, has he asked the Senate to advise and consent 
to a suspension or a removal. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator takes that view of it, he certainly must 
agree with this resolution, because the resolution says that in a certain 
supposed case it will not be the duty of the Senate to proceed to advise 
and consent to a removal. Thatisallwesay. If the Senatorsays the 
Senate never has asked at any time to proceed to give its assent to are- 
moval, and the statute does not so operate, and the Senator says that the 
Senate has nothing to do with that subject, certainly the Senator can 
not deny his assent to an assertion of the Senate that we will not pro- 
ceed to give such advice and consent. 

Mr. GRAY. If the Senator will pardon me, it must be my fault, but 
I do not yet understand how it is that the Senator from Massachusetts 
was able to say emphatically and unequivocally that he agreed with 
the contention of this side of the Chamber that the absolute power of 
removal is vested in the President of the United States under our con- 
stitutional scheme of government, and yet we find in the third resolu- 
tion signed by him, which we know has been prepared with great care, 
and has endeavored to state precisely and accurately the extremely 
technical ground upon which the whole debate on that side has been 
conducted, not that it is the duty of the Senate to refuse its adviceand 
consent to the proposed suspension of officers, but to refuse its advice 
and consent to proposed removals of officers. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question, as 
he asked me one? 

Mr. GRAY. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator think that in any conceivable case it 
is the duty of the Senate to give its advice and consent to the proposed 
removal of officers ? 

Mr. GRAY. I do not. 
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Mr. HOAR. Then you agree with me that not only in the case sup- 
posed in the resolution but in all others it is the duty of the Senate to 
refuse to give such advice and consent? 

Mr. GRAY. I did not hear the last remark. 

Mr. HOAR, I say the Senator agrees with me that in the case sup- 
posed in the resolution it is the duty of the Senate to refuse to give 
what it has no power to give. The Senator would go further and say 
then under the statute it should refuse it in all cases, 

Mr. GRAY. I do not see why we want to pass a resolution to refuse 
to do what we have no power to do. % 

Mr. HOAR. That is another proposition. If the Senator has got so 
far that he admits, as he seems to me to admit in substance, that the 
statement of the resolution is an absolutely true one on everybody’s 
theory, and he is merely disputing about the necessity of passing it, 
we have gotten down to a very unimportant debate. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is a very important one, I should think. 

Mr. GRAY. I would hail witha great deal of pleasure the mere sug- 
gestion that the learned Senator from Massachusetts agrees with the 
proposition which has been considered fundamental on this side; and I 
still have some pleasure in believing that the Senator agrees with the 
contention of this side that inasmuch as there is an absolute power of 
removal under the Constitution, this resolution that it is the duty of 
the Senate to refuse to advise and consent to the proposed removal of 
officers is somewhat inconsistent with that statement. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like, if the Senator will pardon me now, to 
ask him one other question—he answered that so frankly—whether he 
does not also believe himself that it is the right of the Senate to see 
every paper, every official paper on the files of the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

Mr.GRAY. That is getting away a little from the proposition with 
which I started out. 

Mr. HOAR. Iknow; but if Icanget the Senator to agree toall the res- 
olutions, I shall have accomplished a good deal by a few short questions. 

Mr. GRAY. I find the Senator’s name attached to the resolutions, 
and I only rose to ask him to explain—I have no doubt he can explain— 
how it is that the resolutions are consistent with the statement he has 
just made. 

I will answer the question, which, as I understand it, the Senator 
from Massachusetts puts tome. Ido not admit the right of the Senate, 
or in other words, I do not admit that there is power in the Senate, 
using that term in its broad as well as in its technical sense, to demand 
from the Executive of this Republic the the papers, or the docu- 
ments. If we mean by the word power“ that that is inherent in the 
constitution of the Senate when performing the duty of considering 
nominations, I ask the Senator whence that power is derived? 

Mr. HOAR. That was not my question. 

Mr. GRAY. What letter of the law, what text of the Constitution, 
can the Senator point to from which that power, in the sense that the 
word power is used in constitutional arguments, is derived or found? 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will peon me, I do not understand 
that any human being on this side of the Chamber affirms the rigbt to 
demand of the Executive his reasons. My question to him did not 
relate to demands upon the Presidentatall. My question was whether 
he denied the right of the Senate to require of the heads of operadan 
the production of the official papers on their files. I should like to 
have the Senator from Delaware, if he will, tell me what he thinks of 
that proposition. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GRAY. Ihave no hesitation in telling the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts what I think of it, but I yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 2 

Mr. BUTLER. Isimply want to call attention to the fact that in 
the resolution which was passed by the Senate and under which this 
whole proceeding is had there is no demand whatever for “ official 
papers. The Senator from Massachusetts dwells upon the subject of 
Beet yee There is no demand for “ official papers.” 

Mr. HOAR. But I do not get an answer to my question. 

Mr. BUTLER. I wanted to call the attention of the Senator from 
Delaware to that fact. 

Mr. HOAR. That is another proposition. 

Mr. GRAY. I did not hear the Senator. 

Mr. HOAR. I asked the Senator from Delaware whether he 
with me in one proposition, and I think he answered that he did, that 
it was not the duty of the Senate to proceed to give its advice and con- 
sent toremovals under the circumstances supposed in that resolution or 
any other. So he agrees with us there. 

Mr. GRAY. I did agree—— 

Mr. HOAR. The second ; 

Mr. GRAY. Will the Senator from Massachusetts give me one mo- 
ment? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. I did agree with him sub modo. I agreed that it was 
not the duty of the Senate to advise and consent to a removal, inasmuch 
as it had no power under the Constitution to assent to such removal. 

Mr. HOAR. Then I asked the Senator from Delaware a question, 
which I hoped he also would be willing to reply to, not whether we 


could ask the President his reasons, for nobody claims that, not in re- 
gard to ademand on the President himself, for nobody has talked about 
that, but whether we have a right to require the h of Departments 
to make known to the Senate official papers o iet uan and I will 
add to my question the statement that I do not conceive that the report, 
the resolutions, or any Senator on this side of the Chamber in this dis- 
cussion has gone any farther than that. 

Mr. GRAY. That would only lead me right backward over the track 
of the discussion as made on this side of the Chamber, and which I 
understood the Senator from Massachusetts to say was entirely irrele- 
vant to any position taken by himself or the majority of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. Yet it seems to me by that very question the 
Senator admits now the relevancy of all that has been said by Senators 
on this side in contending, in the first place, that the power of removal 
was absolute under the Constitution in the President; that the power 
of suspension under the law of 1869 was likewise absolute in the dis- 
cretion of the President; and that the arguments which have been used 
here have been pertinent, inasmuch as they have shown that a discretion 
ceases to be a discretion when you can inquire into the reasons of its 
exercise. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam sorry my honorable friend will not answer the 
question I put, though his statement is very interesting. 

Mr. GRAY. Now I will answer the question which the Senator from 
Massachusetts put last, for he put two or three together in a string. 
He asked, as I understood him, whether I admitted the right of the 
Senate to require from any Department of the Government or from the 
President 

Mr. HOAR. No, I said nothing about the President. 

Mr. GRAY. Well, from any Department of the Government papers 
or documents. It would take too much time, I think, to show that in 
effect it is a requirement from the President; but taking the question 
as he puts it, the right to require from any Department of the Govern- 
ment papers or documents 

Mr. HOAR. The official papers on its files. That was my question. 

Mr. GRAY. Very well, I will take the question as the Senator from 
Massachusetts puts it; but the term “official papers” is not in the 
resoluti nor the word file.“ However, as the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts chosen to put himself upon ground somewhat different, 
inasmuch as he has put the question in that way and inquires as to 
whether I admit the right of the Senate to require official documents 
and official on file inthe Departments of the Government, I say 
that I do not admit the right to require such papers in the sense that 
that admission would mean that there is lodged in the Senate as a part 
of one of the co-ordinate branches of this ernment a right to de- 
mand from another independent and co-ordinate branch of the Govern- 
ment documents and pose in its custody without reference at all to 
the opinion of that independent department as to whether they could 
be with propriety furnished or not. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts what clause in the Constitution, what syllable in 
any law p ly and efficiently confers that power upon the Senate of 
the United States? 

Mr. HOAR. I think the Senator will find that admission in the mes- 
sage of the President of the United States himself. 

Mr. GRAY. The message of the President of the United States is 
neither Constitution nor law. It is an able document I believe, and I 
think it concurs in its spirit and language with the Constitution. That 
is only shifting the issue and not answering my question. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Indiana, who 
is entitled to the floor, yield? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I should like to call the attention of the Senator 
from Delaware, without going into any discussion now, to the state- 
ment he has made that the power of the President to remove is com- 
plete and absolute; and without going into any discussion as to whether 
itis or not, as I do not believe in that sort of thing and never did as he 
probably knows, I wish to call the attention of the Senator from Dela- 
ware to about half a dozen messages of the President of the United 
States, not suspensions, which have come in within ten days to the Sen- 
ate, it being in session, I nominate A B to be collector of customs at 
Memphis, Tenn.,”’ if you please, or anywhere else, in the place of C 
D, whose removal for cause is hereby proposed.“ 

What does that mean? And then other messages wherein the re- 
moval for cause“ is stricken out and the statement of the message to 
us, a solemn official document, is: I nominate A Bin the place of 
C D, whose removal’’—leaving out “for cause“ —“ is hereby pro- 
posed.*? Where did the President of the United States get the author- 
ity under the Constitution, I should be glad to know, on the theory of 
the gentlemen on the other side, to send in a peer’ of that kind to 
the Senate of the United States? ‘‘Proposed’’ to the Senate 

Mr. GRAY. I did not understand the last sentence. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It was a mere addition or inference from the fact 
of his messages that removal for cause or a removal without cause is 
hereby proposed; that is, proposed to the Senate by this communica- 
tion. Whereabouts, if the President of the United States has as he 
thinks the absolute power of removal—— 
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Mr. GRAY. Does he say proposed to the Senate of the United | to which the Senator from Vermont refers seems to me simply to be 


States?” 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is exactly what he says in meaning. 

Mr. GRAY. ‘‘ Proposed to the Senate of the United States? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. ‘‘ Whose removal for cause is hereby proposed.” 

Mr. GRAY. I understood the Senator from Vermont to say the lan- 

was proposed to the Senate of the United States.” 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Oh, no; that would be a pleonasm that so high a 
scholar as the President of the United States would never think of 
sending to so highly cultivated a body as this is. 

Mr. GRAY, I suppose it would not be altogether a suprise to us 
that the messages of the President of the United States should some- 
times offend good taste by having pleonasms in their structure; butin 
considering the proposition of the Senator from Massachusetts, which 
brought about this colloquy, I was not proposing to consider the incon- 
sistency, if any, either of the President of the United States or any of 
his predecessors in the framework of his messages, but I was inquiring 
in good faith as to the proposition which I tried to submit, that there 
was no power conferred by the Constitution so far as I knew, nor by 
any law of the United States so far as I knew, upon the Senate of the 
United States to require the word used by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts—or demand in the sense of demanding as a right, of a co-or- 
dinate branch of this Government reasons for official action that had 
been fully committed to it by the Constitution or by the laws. 

Now, so far as the question of the Senator from Vermont needs an 
answer, it seems to me it is this: In the first place when the President 
of the United States—for I have not seen the messages to which the 
Senator has referred—says ‘‘I hereby nominate A B as collector for 
the port of Memphis, in place of C D, whose removal is proposed,’’ 
I suppose that the ordinary, the natural construction of that language 
would be that he proposed that removal, and did not at all invite the 
Las mg Tr of the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The Senator from Delaware has forgotten a some- 
what important word, that is: I hereby’’—that is by this message 
to the Senate of the United States propose. That is the language 
of the message. 

Mr. BUTLER. May Lask the Senator from Vermont whether or not 
that message was communicated in open session or in executive session ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The rules of the Senate and the action of the 
President both say that all nominations are public and open. 

Mr. BUTLER. Messages? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Messages of nominations are not secret by the ex- 
press rules of the Senate. 

Mr. BUTLER. Are the messages open? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Nomination messages are not to the open Senate, 
but the Senate rules provide that they are not secret, in express terms, 
and therefore all the reporters in the galleries—and they are interested 
spectators of this sort of thing, because in general a reporter likes to 
get at the truth better than anything else—know of them; these nom- 
inations are all public nominations, although they are sent to the Sen- 
m in its executive character, because that is the kind of business they 

ate to. 

Mr. BUTLER. Are they read in open session ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. They are not read in open session, but the rules 
of the Senate expressly provide that the fact of a nomination shall not 
be considered a secret, and they are published in the RECORD by the 
order of the Senate. 

Mr. BUTLER. The confirmations. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. And the nominations as well. So there isno escape 
for my friend from South Carolina and my friend from Delaware from 
this public fact that the President of the United States, within the last 
ten days, as all his predecessors have done since the passage of the ten- 
ure-of-office act, has sent to the Senate sundry nominations. I have 
copies of them, in which, in some, he states, ‘‘I nominate A B in the 
place of C D,” for such an office, whose removal for cause is hereby 
proposed; in others he says, I nominate A B in the place of C D,” 
for such an office, whose removal ’’—leaving out ‘‘ for cause —“ is 
hereby proposed. 

Now, if my friend from Delaware, who is as good at dialectics as any- 
body I know of, can persuade the Senate, or the spectators in the gal- 
leries, or our friends the reporters, to say that that is not a proposition 
to the Senate to agree to remove these men, I shall be glad to hear him 
do it. 

Mr. GRAY. Ifthe Senator from Vermont, for whose acuteness and 
learning I have great respect, will allow me to answer him and not the 
reporters in the galleries or the spectators in the galleries, I shall en- 
deavor to do it in this simple fashion: The President of the United 
States, in his communications to the Senate in regard to the perform- 
ance of his constitutional functions with which the Senate of the United 
States has under the Constitution something to do, is not limited, so 
far as I know, by any law or by any text of the Constitution to any 
particular form of communication, and I presume that any phraseology 
which is consistent with the rules of propriety and fairly expresses his 
meaning would be proper and would not be considered as an interpre- 
tation of the Constitution; and whether he considered it so or not, it 
certainly would not be binding on any one else. But the phraseology 


this: ‘‘I nominate A B as collector for the port of Memphis, in place 
of C D who is hereby proposed to be removed.“ Now, then, it seems 
to me that it would be a construction more forced than any I ever knew 
to be placed upon the ish language to say that that language so 
used by the President could mean anything else but that the President 
proposed to remove C D, and that it could not thereby be ed into 
any such meaning as that he was inviting the Senate to participate in 
that act. 

It would be perfectly proper for the President of the United States 
to have given the Senate any other information as to his proposed offi- 
cial conduct, if it was couched in polite phrase, in proper parlimentary 
language; but that the mere information that he gives to the Senate 
that C D is proposed to be removed from office should mean anything 
else than that he proposes to remove him, is beyond my power of com- 
prehension. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. May I ask the Senator what he supposes is the 
status of A B, who is mentioned in this message, meantime? Is he in 
office or out of office ? 

Mr. GRAY. Please repeat the question. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What is the status of A B, the officer of whom the 
President in his message says that his removal for cause is hereby 
proposed,” pending the consideration of the subject? Is he removed 
or is he not removed ? 

Mr. GRAY. The one he proposes to remove ? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Yes. 

Mr. GRAY. He is removed just as soon as the other man is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. And not before. That is exactly our proposition. 

Mr. GRAY. Now, the Senator from Vermont has attempted in this 
way to make the point that a nomination by the President in the place 
of a person who has already occupied the office and whom the President 
says he proposes to remove is an inyitation to the Senate to participate 
in the removal. That has been denied on this side over and over again. 
Of course that does not decide the question; butit has been the conten- 
tion here (and that is just one of the points that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts who first in meon this matter seems to have ignored), 
that the discussion on this side has been relevant and has been directed 
just to that point, and has proved, if it has proved anything, that the 
pre of the President to remove is absolute; and when hep aman 

n nomination to take the place of the removed officer so far as the re- 
moval is concerned the act is complete, and so far as the nomination is 
concerned it is complete when the Senate accedes. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to supplement what the Senator from Vermont 
has said by saying just one other thing in a single sentence. 

Take the suspension statute. The President certainly gets his power 
to suspend from this statute, not from the Constitution, not from the 
power of removal. He does not get it anywhere else. He comes to us 
and says, I have suspended this man under the statute,” which he 
cites, ‘‘and I ask the Senate to consent to A B in his place.“ If the 
Senate does not consent to A B in his place, the suspended man goes 
back into office as the Supreme Court has decided. It is true the 
President may suspend him over again, but he may not suspend him 
over again. He may change his mind; he may die; the transaction 
may have happened in vacation before the Jast session of the Sen- 
ate during the President’s official term, and a President thinking very 
differently may come into power on the 4th of March. In that case 
the suspended man goes back into the office not by virtue of any new 
appointment but under his old appointment, under his old authority, 
under his old bond, under his old oath; and is not the question whether 
that thing isto happen as a result of the Senate’s action upon the case, 
if we act one way, a matter to get instruction concerning? We may 
ask of a Department where official papers are on file to know what has 
been the conduct of that officer in office. 

Mr. GRAY. I beg the Senate’s pardon for speaking again, but the 
Senator from Massachusetts has shifted his ground. I did not 

Mr. HOAR. Yes, it is another ground I am now taking. 

Mr. GRAY. I did not propose to enter into a discussion which has 
been conducted so ably for many days on both sides of the Senate. I 
merely rose in the first instance to call the attention of the Senator 
from Massachusetts to his avowal that he believed the power of re- 
moval was vested in the President absolutely, and to ask how he ex- 
plained a resolution which did not deal with the power of suspension 
under the statute, but which attempted to deal with the power of re- 
moval, and censured the President, and declared that he had violated 
his official duty, and to a certain extent made it the duty of the Senate 
to refuse to confirm any appointments made in lieu of the persons who 
had been removed and not suspended. 

Mr. HOAR. That I answered by asking the Senator in his turn 
what he admitted, if he believed that in that case the Senate was bound 
to give its assent to the removal, which it was, and the Senator very 
frankly in substance said that he did not believe that the Senate should 
do it in that case or in any other. Having answered the Senator’s 
question, certainly tomy own satisfaction if not to his, I propounded to 
him the question which I just put, to see if he was willing to tell me 
something about that. 
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Mr. GRAY. But the Senator from Massachusetts has in good Yan- 
kee fashion answered all my questions by asking others, and I do not 


see that I should make any plainer myom position. As the Senator 
has just said about his own answer, I have answered quite satisfactory 
to myself; I am afraid it is not satisfactory to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. The doubt still remains in my mind as to where the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts stands upon the proposition involved in the 
third resolution. 

Mr. EVARTS. Mr. President, as I propose to take part in the de- 
bate before it is closed, and as it may be convenient for me, in refer- 
ence to ents elsewhere, to learn whether I should interfere 
with any calculations or expectations on the other side if I should ask 
that I might be heard after the Senator from Indiana shall have made 
his remarks to-morrow, if there is no other gentleman on the other side 
who prefers to k at that moment, I now make the inquiry. 

Mr. VOOR It is not perhaps for me tosay, but I judge from 
the remarks around me that there is nobody on this side of the Cham- 
ber who expects to follow me immediately. 

Mr. EVARTS. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Indiana has the 
floor. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Of course it is not my wish to proceed at this 
hour, and I shall be obliged to the Senate for the indulgence of an ad- 
journment. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will give way, I move that the Senate 
do now adjourn. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I do so with pleasure. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is moved that the Senate do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at d o clock and 52 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. fy 
WEDNESDAY, March 24, 1886. 


The House met at12o’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. 
MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I desire to move a change 
of reference of the bill (H. R. 4493) to amend the act of June 15, 1844, 
and for other purposes, from the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, to which it waserroneously referred, to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. This, the Chair understands, is a private bill, be- 
ing to convey title to certain in Dubuque. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Yes, sir; it is a private bill. 

The SPEAKER. The change of reference will be made. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Would it be in order to ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration? 

The SPEAKER. Not atthe present time. The Chair must first, 
under the rule, lay before the House certain executive communications 
and Senate bills for reference. 

SURVEY OF CERTAIN LAND CLAIMS IN NEW MEXICO. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmittingan estimate from the Secretary of the Interior 
of an appropriation for surveying certain private land claims in New 
Mexico in lieu of the estimate heretofore submitted; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

REFERENCE OF SENATE BILLS, 


The SPEAKER, under the rule, laid before the House Senate bills 
of the following titles; which were severally read a first and second 
time, and referred as follows, namely: 

The bill (S. 601) for the relief the Sone & Fleming Manufacturing 
Company, limited, of the city of New York—to the Committee on 
Clai: 


ms. 
The bill (S. 1319) to confirm entries of lands heretofore made under 
the land laws of the United States—to the Committee on the Public 


ds. 

The bill (S. 831) for the relief of George S. Storrs, of Texas. 

Mr. THROCKMORTON. Mr. S er, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill for the relief of Mr. Storrs, which has been acted upon 
by the Senate, being for the removal of his political disabilities, be put 
upon its passage now. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, after which the Chair will 
ask for objection to its present consideration. 

The bill was read at length. 

Mr. BEACH. Mr. Speaker, Idesiretomake a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BEACH. Are not bills of this character in order for considera- 
tion at Friday night sessions under the standing order of the House? 

The SPEAKER. Such bills are in order, under the special order of 
the House, for consideration on that day. 


Mr. BEACH. Then I object to its present consideration. 
The SPEAKER. Objection being made, the bill will be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. . 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to discharge the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calen- 
dar from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 4493) to amend the 
act of June 15, 1844, and for other purposes, referred this morning to 
the Calendar. 

Mr. MORRISON. Idemand the order. 

The SPEAKER. That is equivalent to an objection. 

8 5 of Iowa. I did not see any one rise in his place 
object. 
clos SPEAKER. Thegentleman from Illinois demanded the regular 
order. 

Mr. MORRISON. I now rise for that purpose. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. The gentleman from Illinois don't have 
to rise, I suppose. [Laughter.] 

UNFINISHED CRUISERS. 

Mr.GOFF. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a report from the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs for present consideration. am directed by the 
Committee on Naval Affairs to report back the resolution which I send 
to the desk, and recommend its adoption. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be directed to inform the House of 
Representatives of the present condition of the Chicago, Boston, and Atlanta; 

rogress has been made in their construction; what obstacles, if any, exist 
to their early completion, and when in his opinion they will be ready to be 
placed in commission. Also that he inform the House what steps have been 
taken toward the construction of the two cruisers and two gunboats authorized 
by the act of March 3, 1885, in what manner they are to be built, when work upon 
them will be commenced, and what time will be required in completing them. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. GOFF moved to reconsider the yote by which the resolution was 
poe sai and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


STATUE OF JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


Mr. REID, of North Carolina. I desire to make a privileged report 
from the Committee on Printing. Iam directed to report back with 
a favorable recommendation the Senate joint resolution (S. R. 39) to 
authorize the printing of the proceedings in Congress in accepting the 
statue of the late James A. Garfield, President of the United States, 
and to ask for its present consideration. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, &., That there be printed of the Congress 
acce! ce of the statue of the late James A. Garfield, presented by the State 


engraving of said statue to accom: 
said proceedings; and for engraving and 8 said picture the sum of 5 
be necessary, is hereby appropriated out of any money in 
ppropriated. 


The joint resolution was ordered to a third reading; and it was ac- 
cordingly read the third time, and 

Mr. REID, of North Carolina, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the joint resolution was ; and also moved that the motion to re- 
consider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


GRANT TO DUBUQUE, IOWA. 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
peers ig grt his objection to ee consideration of the bill 

: , and I renew my request that it be now put upon its passage. 

Mr. RANDALL. Let the bill be read. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, after which the Chair will 
ask for objections. 

The bill (H. R. 4493) to amend the act of June 15, 1844, and for 


other purposes, was read, as follows: 

Whereas by an act of Con approved June 15, A. D. 1844, a grant was made 
to the county of Dubuque, Territory of Iowa, in the following words : 

That the following-described pieces or parcels of land are 555 
and given to the county of Dubuque, in the 5 Iowa, to wit: Two 
lots and a half, lying and being situate in the town of Dubuque, on the north- 
west corner of Seventh and in said county, being the same land 
upon which the old county jail now stands, and is designated on the Govern- 
ment plat of said town as * public square.’ 

“Sro.2. And boit further enacted, That the county commissioners of the county 
of Dubuque be, and they are hereby, authorized and empowered to make sale or 
otherwise dispose of the lots of Jand described in the section of this act in 
such manner as will best subserve the interests of said county;” and 

Whereas, through a clerical error, said jail lot or public square was described 
as being on the northwest corner of Seventh and Locust streets, when in fact it 
was on the northeast corner thereof; and 

Whereas the said county of Dubuque, under the powers conferred by said act, 
sold to John and Thomas Burton the said tract of land situated on the north- 

Locus on which the 


on 
and 127 feet and 11 inches on Locust street, but in the deed fro 
county to said John and Thomas Burton the same clerical error was made asto 


* 
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the corner on which said tract wassituated as was made in said act: Therefore, 


as curative of the error aforesaid, 
Be it enacted, &c., That the said rectangular tract of land on the northeast e 
C oun * 


ner of Seventh and Locust streets, in the city of 8 Dub 
State of Iowa, fronting 114 feet on Seventh street and. 127 feet and 11 inches on 
Locust street, being the premises on which the old 8 lye — stood, 
und designated on the Government plat as public reby, 
3 and the title thereto confirmed in and to sai 9 Leas ee e 
grantees, the said John and Thomas Burton, their heirs and assigns forever, 
with like effect in all respects as though correctly described in said original act 
and in the said conveyance thereunder by said county. 


Mr.RANDALL. Tam perfectly willing to hear an explanation from 
the gentleman from Iowa, reserving my right to object. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the gentleman from Iowa 
will be permitted to make a brief statement. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I willsimply say this is to correct a cler- 
ical error in the original act giving to the city of Dubuque two lots and 
ahalf. The property was sold to two brothers named Burton, who are 
dead; and the widow and only heir are in possession, and have been 
since 1844, This is simply to correct that mistake. The county, the 
city, and all interested concede the entire propriety of this change, as 
has been put in evidence before the Committee on the Public Lands; 
and the billis unanimously reported. 

Mr. RANDALL. In this House? 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. In this House. 

Mr. RANDALL. I desire to make this remark: The original act 
related to the treatment by the Federal Government as to this land with 
the Territory of Iowa, whereas now Iowa is a State; and the usual 
practice has been for the Federal authority to deal with the State rather 
than with a county in the State. I wish to make that suggestion to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. This bill thoroughly covers the defect 
in the original act. There is no conflict. It is purely a local matter. 

Mr. RANDALL. My suggestion is whether we should not give the 
power to correct this title, or rather to make some review of it, to the 
State authority. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I think I can assure the gentleman 
that the bill has been drawn very carefully, and that it is satisfactory to 
all the parties in interest. It has been reported by the Public Lands 
Committee of this House. 

Mr. RANDALL. Unanimously? 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Yes, sir; unanimously. 

Mr. RANDALL. I make no further objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and he- 
ing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

SUBSTITUTES IN THE DEPARTMENTS. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I rise to make a privileged report. Iam in- 
structed by the Select Committee on Reform in the Civil Service to re- 
port back with amendments the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


That the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the See- 
retary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Postmaster-General, the Secretary 
of the Interior, and the Attorney-General be directed, respectively, to 8 
the House whether or not employés in their respective 5 
mitted to employ substitutes to perform their duties, and whether or not — 
substitutes are employed or appointed; and, if so, by whom so employed or 1 5 5 
pointed, and the amount of compensation aid such dre and by who: 
paid, and amount of compensation d the regular employés 2 the 
time such substitute is employed and by whom paid, Together with a list 

loyés, their home post-offices, and date of eir a pointmen * a let ot of 
— substitutes, — home post-offices, an their appointment, and 
whether or not an such substitutes are 3 to duties of positions in- 
cluded in the phen eh civil nai rear whether or not such substitutes have 
passed examination by the United States Civil Service Commission and been 
certified for such appointment; and if such subemployment or subappointment 
is had or permitted: by what authority it is so had or permitted. 

The report of the committee was read, as follows: 

The Select Committee on 8 in Ld Civil ehya to whom was referred 
the resolution of pe oie the intred TAULBEE, of 5 relative to 
the employment of substitutes in the Executive ents, have had the 
same under consideration, and report it back with the recommendation that it 
do pass, amended in the followin, particularsto wit: 

In line 5 strike out the word directed“ and insert requested.“ 

In ling, 6, after the word ESUR insert "if not incompatible with the public 


service.’ 
So that the resolution as amended will read: 
“ Resol That the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Postmaster-General, the Sec- 
requested, respectively, to 


retary 3 the Interior, and the Attorney-General be 
inform the House, if not incompatible with the public 8 whether or not 


3 in their respective Departments are permitted to employ substitutes, ” 


The amendments above suggested make the resolution conform to the phrase- 
ology usual in resolutions of inquiry. 

The amendments reported by the committee were agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was adopted. 

Mr. BLANCHARD moved to reconsider the yote by which the reso- 
lution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


SUSAN A. WAMACK. 


Mr. TAULBEE. I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill (H. 
R. 3998) for the relief of Susan A. Wamack, administratrix of the estate 
of S M. Farish, deceased; and to move that the Committee of the 
Whole Honse be discharged from further consideration of the bill, and 
that the House proceed to its immediate consideration. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 


thorized and directed to pay toSusan A. Wamack, of f Morgan County, Kentucky, 
administratrix of the estate of — — M. Farish, , the sum of $159.29, 
out of any moneys in the otherwise S ropriated, for services as 


mail no a on route No. 9562, in 1 — State of Kentucky, front April 1. 1861, to 
October 7, 1861, as re to the Secretary of the Treasury by the Auditor of 
the 8 for the Post-Office Department on the Mth day of February, 1883, 

There being no objection, the Committee of the Whole House was 
discharged from the further consideration of the bill, and it was ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time; and being engrossed, it was ac- 
cordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. TAULBEE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was to. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that leave be given to the Committee on Labor to report and call up for 
consideration at any time, subject to general appropriation and revenue 
bills, such legislation as that committee may recommend for the pur- 
pose ‘of providing for arbitration in disputes between employers and em- 
pea on railways. What I desire is that the committee may have 

eave to report for consideration a bill looking to that end. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ihope the gentleman will include also bills reported 
from the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. STEELE. And also bills reported from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. No; I confine the request to legisla- 
tion para from the Committee on Labor on the subject I have in- 
dicated. 

Mr, RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, if the motion is confined to the ob- 
ject stated by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON], for one I 
do not object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made by the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. STEELE]. 

Mr. STEELE. I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] that he introduce his resolution, and that it 
be printed and go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I think the request ought 
bai sa" to come from the committee itself. 

Mr. RANDALL. Thesubjectis the same, whether the request comes 
from the committee or from an individual member. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. The whole Southwest is to-day with- 
out a wheel carrying freight. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN]. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I withdraw the demand for the regular order. 

Mr. DUNHAM. Has any bill on this subject been introduced? 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Yes, sir; three, I think. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON]? The Chair hears none, and the order 
is made as requested. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 

Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled bills of the following titles: 

A >m (S. 877) for the relief of Robert H. Anderson, of the State of 


Georgi 

va: hil (S. 32) for the relief of Mrs. Lizzie D. Clarke, of New Orleans; 

A bill (S. 353) for the relief of J. D. Morrison, surviving partner of 
C. M. & J. D. Morrison; and 

A bill (H. R. 5893) to provide for certain of the most urgent defi- 
ciencies in the appropriation for the service of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 13, 1886, and for other purposes. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will now proceed to call the committees 
for reports. 

SAMUEL P. EVANS. 

Mr. ROGERS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported, as a 
substitute for H. R. 2270, a bill (H. R. 7213) for the relief of Samuel 
P. Evans; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 

House bill No. 2270 was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE AT ALTON, ILL. 


Mr. CRISP, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back with a 
favorablerecommendation thebill (S. 60) authorizing the construction of 
a bridge over the Mississippi River at or near Alton, Ill., and for other 
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purposes; which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 
BRIDGES OVER NAVIGABLE RIVERS. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska, from the Committee on Commerce, re- 
ported back with amendments the bill (H. R. 5004) granting the consent 
of Congress for the erection of bridges over navigable rivers upon condi- 
tions thereinstated; which wasreferred to the House Calendar, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

BRIDGE NEAR WINONA, MINN. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska, from the Committee on Commerce, also 
reported back with an amendment the bill (H. R. 5673) to authorize the 
construction of a railroad and wagon bridge across the Mississippi River 
from Winona, Minn., to the opposite shore, in Wisconsin; which was 
referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Territories, reported back with a 
favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6966) to change the time of 
the meeting of the Legislative Assembly of Washington Territory; 
which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Mr. OWEN, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 569) appropriating $45,000 for 
the improvement of the post-office building in the city of Indianapolis, 
Ind.; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


ANN B. HUBBARD. 


Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Claims, reported back fa- 
vorably the bill (H. R. 4009) for the relief of Ann B. Hubbard, admin- 
istratrix; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and theaccompanying report ordered to be printed. 

CHARLES MURPHY. 


Mr. TRIGG, from the Committee on Claims, reported back with 
amendment the bill (H. R. 162) for the relief of Charles Murphy; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS, 


Mr. SADLER, from the Committee on Private Land Claims, reported 
back, as a substitute for H. R. 4941, a bill (H. R. 7214) to authorize 
the examination, approval, and patenting of certain unconfirmed private 
land claims in the States of Ark Florida, Louisiana, and Missouri, 
and in the States of Alabama and Mississippi, south of the thirty-first 
degree of north latitude; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

House bill No. 4941 was, by unanimous consent, laid on the table. 


HASKELL INSTITUTE, LAWRENCE, KANS. 


Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, reported back 
with amendment the bill (H. R. 3388) making an appropriation for the 
completion of the Haskell Institute and Indian school at Lawrence, 
Kans.; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, and the accompanying report ordered to be 

Printed. 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

On motion of Mr. WISE, by unanimous consent the Committee on 
Naval Affairs was di: from further consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 2262) for the relief of the legal representatives of Egbert Thompson, 
deceased, and the same was referred to the Committee on Claims. 


CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY BUILDING. 


The SPEAKER. The hour for the consideration of bills called up 
by committees begins at ten minutes before 1 o’clock. The call rests 
with the Committee on the Li 8 

Mr. SINGLETON. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
1297) authorizing the construction of a building for the accommodation 
of the Congressional Library. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union (Mr, CRIS in the chair) and resumed the con- 
sideration of House bill No. 1297. 

Mr.SINGLETON. Mr. Chairman, knowing the anxiety of members 
of this House to progress as rapidly as possible with the business before 
it, I shall respect that feeling, and condense, as far as I can, what I have 
to say in support of this bill. 

The question of further and better accommodations for our national 
but so-called Congressional Library has for a number of years past oc- 
cupied the attention of Congress and the friends of literature and the 
arts and sciences all over the land, and the wonder has been how the 
representatives of a free and enlightened people could so strangely and 


persistently neglect to provide for and encourage its growth and de- 
velopment. 

In the political philosophy of our country it has become an axiomatic 
truth that the well-being and tuity of our Government depend 
largely upon the virtue and intelligence of the people. Whatever, 
therefore, tends to develop these essential qualifications among those 
who not only determine the character of the Government and mode of 
administering it, but in fact constitute the Government itself, should 
claim the good-will and receive the protecting care of the people’s 
representatives. It will not be denied that vice is the usual concomi- 
tant of ignorance, while virtue is for the most part the outgrowth and 
offspring of education and intelligence. 

It is equally true that under a despotic form of government, where 
the people are not allowed to think for themselves in political matters, 
but act only as they are acted upon, there is not the same need of ed- 
ucation and intelligence as in this democratic land of ours. There the 
prince or potentate thinks for his subjects, and their lives, liberty, and 
property interests depend largely upon the good-will of their sovereign. 
There the road to fortune and fame is hedged in by a thousand political 
restrictions and conventional prejudices, while here it is a great na- 
tional highway, open to all aspirants, as well to the son of the humblest 
citizen as to the child of the rich and 

All our political offices being filled by popular how indis- 
pensable, therefore, that all the means and appliances within our reach 
for the education and elevation of our people should be utilized. In 
pursuance of this idea, our primary schools, academies, colleges, lit- 
erary societies, libraries—local, State, and national—should all receive 
the countenance and fostering care of every lover of popular govern- 
ment and free institutions. 

This brings me directly to the consideration of the origin, progress, 
and present condition of our Congressional Library and what must be 
done for its preservation, expansion, and future usefulness. 


ITS ORIGIN. 

As far back as the year 1800 Congress was impressed with the impor- 

tance of building up an institution of this character, and for that pur- 
pose made an appropriation of $5,000. This may seem to have been a 
small amount, but it will be remembered thatit was a sort of birthday 
present, and that our Government was in its infant state. It did not, 
however, escape the attention of the wise men and patriots of that day 
that beacon-lights—of which this was to be one—should be erected along 
the track of our new civilization to guide our posterity to future glory 
and tness; and while we must give our fathers credit for unex- 
ampled forecast as to the progress and possibilities of the Republic which 
they had founded, yet it can not be denied that ‘‘ they builded wiser 
than they knew.“ 
Their patriotism stimulated their hopes and opened up to their vis- 
ion a country and people such as the world had not before looked upon. 
But facts have outrun hope or speculation, and to-day the world stands 
in admiration of our progress and prosperity. Can it be supposed then 
that they for one moment contemplated the idea that in less than a 
century they would be heard upon this floor, through their sons, to 
minify it and attempt to scout it out of Congress? 

It is related in history that when the Caliph Omar, of Saracenic fame, 
the second from Mahomet, had overrun Syria and afterward conquered 
Egypt, taking possession of the city of Alexandria, he found there a 
library of seven hundred thousand volumes, which had been established 
hundredsof years before by Ptolemy Soter, and which was the pride of 
that seat of learning and greatcommercialemporium. These books were 
in manuscript, and not printed as ours are, and therefore the more val- 
uable and difficult to replace, once destroyed. Thequestion was mooted 
as to what this barbarian conqueror would do with this library, as he 
had not the slightest idea of its intrinsic value. He was consulted on 
the subject by Amron, one of his generals, and then came his ever mem- 
orable answer, which has stamped his name with infamy through all 
succeeding ages. He said: 

If the books with the book of God (the Koran) they are superfluous; if 
they disagree, ‘they are pernicious and ought to be destroyed. 

The 700,000 books in manuscript were delivered to the 5,000 public 
baths in that t city, and answered them for fuel for the space of 
six months. This act of vandalism has never had a parallel in the 
history of the world, and it is to be hoped never will. Yet I find in 
this House, to my utter astonishment, gentlemen who seem to leok 
upon our national Library with great wor, as though it were a 
step-child, and, if not ready to destroy it, at least willing and anx- 
ious to drive it from the Capitol, colonize it in some out-of-the-way 
place, and withdraw from it the aid and countenance of Congress, 
I trust this House will not be led into any such nonsense by the power 
of any man’s declamation or the prestige which hangs about any 
man’s name. 

ITS PROGRESS, 

This Library, established in 1800 as already stated, fostered by Con- 
gress from session to session, continued to grow and increase until in 
1865 it numbered 92,450 volumes. 

After the close of the war it seemed to receive a fresh impetus, and 
in 1881, just sixteen years afterward, it was found to have nearly quad- 
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rupled itself, containing 390,000 volumes! From 1881 to the present 
time, four years, it has had added to it 153,000 volumes, numbering as 
it now does 543,000 volumesof books, besides 170,000 pamphlets; 400,- 
000 musical compositions; 300,000 engravings and other works of graphic 
art; 9,000 maps, English, French, Spanish, Mexican, and American—46 
rare and invaluable, which once destroyed could never be replaced. 

Besides this, the law books we get by exchange, gift, or purchase an- 
nually, number several thousand, and the copyright publications-each 
year number 40,000, with a certainty of continued increase, making in 
all at this hour under the Capitol roof, 1,422,000 volumes of books, 
pamphlets, musical compositions, copyrights, engravings, maps, &c. 

The cost of these, outside of exchanges, donations, and transfers by 
the Smithsonian Institution, has been about $750,000. 


ITS PRESENT CONDITION, 


In the construction of the central building of the Capitol a handsome 
room with wings was fitted up for the use of the Library, and although 
having no suitable reading-room and no rooms for the accommodation 
of the Librarian and his assistants, has been made to answer in some 
sort the purposes of a Library until its accumulation of matter has so 
far outgrown its capacity as to render it almost practically useless, and, 
in its present condition, a blight upon the character of the nation. 

Its utmost capacity for shelf-room and the proper bestowment of books 
is 300,000, while, as before stated, there are 543,000 volumes of books, 
besides other publications, to be provided for—not to be corded up asin 
the Library-room or jammed away as we find in outlying rooms over 
the Library, in the crypt under the dome, and in damp, unventilated 
rooms under the members’ sitting-room, which are under-ground, where 
the sunlight never comes and from which Cimmerian darkness is only 
banished by the burning of gaslights. 

Mr. Speaker, let us suppose that some literary antiquarian, some dis- 

ed scientific gentleman, some student of history or biography, 
some lover of art, should visit our Library in search of important in- 
formation in connection with either of these subjects and that he were 
ushered into one of these dark, unventilated caverns and told that he 
might find what he desired in the moldy volumes before him, could it be 
otherwise than that a look of disgust would mantle his countenance and 
the conviction be fastened upon his mind that Congress was composed of 
a set of semi-barbarians who, like the Caliph Omar, had never learned 
the value of books, and while not ready to commit them te the flames, 
had consigned them to darkness, mildew, and moths? How ineffably 
contemptible would we appear in the eyes of such a man! 

Let gentlemen who are treating this subject with levity and inveigh- 
ing against any expenditure of money for the preservation and tu- 
ation of our Library listen to the words of men distinguished for great 
talents and learning. 

Lord Bacon says: 

Libraries are as the shrine where all the relics of the ancient saints, full of 
true virtue, and that without delusion or imposture, are preserved and reposed. 

Carlyle says: 

The true university of these days is a collection of books. 


Mr. Dawson, of England, in his address on opening the Birmingham 
free library, said: 

A great library contains the d „of the human race. A library ma 
be regarded as the solemn AA in which a man may take counsel with all 
that have been great and wise and good and glorious among the men who 
have gone before him. . 

Again he says: 

The great consulting room of a wise man is a library. 

Addison, speaking of books, uses the following language: 

Books are the legacies which a great genius leaves to mankind, which are de- 
+ livered down from generation to generation as presents to the posterity of those 
who are yet unborn, 

Bovee says: 

Books are embalmed minds. 

The great Canning gave vent to his enthusiastic love of books in the 
following language: 

God be thanked for books. They are the voices of the distant and the dead, 
and make us heirs of the spiritual life of the past ages. Books are the true lev- 
elers. They give to all, who will faithfully use them, the society, the spiritual 
presence of the best and greatest of our race, 

Now, sir, let those despise books whose whole lives are swallowed up 
in schemes of ambition, wealth, or pleasure, and who have never tasted 
of the dainties to be found in good books. : 


Golden volumes! richest treasure! 
Sources of unbounded pleasure! 

Giv’n by wits and musing sages, 

Lights who beam'd through many ages! 


But I must keep my promise to be brief as posible, and come at 
once to the consideration of the most important division of my subject. 


WHAT MUST BE DONE FOR ITS PRESERVATION, EXPANSION, AND FUTURE USEFUL- 
NESS, 


It has already been shown that the present accommodations are 
wholly inadequate to its needs. What then must wedo? Weare 
guardians and trustees of this valuable treasure which has come down 
ty us to use, enjoy, and transmit unimpaired to succeeding generations. 


How shall we do that? All who have taken 
subject will agree that a new Library building of proper proportions 
must be erected somewhere, either as an annex to the Capitol building 
or as a separate independent edifice, to be located within the city limits. 


ins to examine into the 


I pro to treat this question of a new building and its proper loca- 
tion with candor and perfect fairness, and if convinced that I am wrong 
in my views will fall in with those of any member who can present a 
better plan or location than that recommended by the committee. I 
trust, however, that the real friends of the Library will not be hood- 
winked by professed friendship on the part of those who spoke and 
voted against even allowing the question to be considered by the last 
House. Such friends are more to be dreaded than open enemies, and 
their acts rather than their words are to determine their status in refer- 
ence to this matter. 


It is the deed and not the creed 
That helps us in our utmost need. 


Can any annex to the Capitol be built which will meet the necessi- 
ties of the case without defacing the Capitol and ruining its beauty 
and grandeur? Let us examine as to this point. By an act of Con- 
gress of June 8, 1880, entitled An act to provide additional accommo- 
dations for the Library of Con; the joint committee of the two 
Houses on the Library were autho to appoint a commission of ex- 
perts in the matter of architecture to examine and report as to the 
practicability of adding to the present Gapitol building in such way 
as to meet the present necessities and accruing wants of the Con 
sional Library. In pursuance of the power conferred by this act the 
Joint Library Committee appointed as such board of experts Edward 
Clark, Architect of the Capitol, Alexander R. Esty, of Boston, and J. 
L. Smithmeyer, of Washington, gentlemen all favorably known in their 
profession. After a careful examination of the whole subject this board 
of experts made each a separate report to the Library Committee and 
unanimously adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this commission it is in ient if notim- 
practicable to extend the Capitol building so as to provide additional space for 
the rapid growth of the Library without seriously interfering with the archi- 


tectural proportions thereof, and also its conveniences for legislative purposes, 
but that“ practical and beneficial" changes, such as mentioned in the act cre- 
ating this rd, can and should be made at no distant day in and of the Capitol 
for the better accommodation of the two Houses of Congress. We th 
recommend the erection of a separate edifice for the Library. 


Very respectfully submitted 
z EDWARD CLARK. 


ALEX, R. ESTY. 
J. L. SMITHMEYER, 


erefore 


WasnrxsGToON, D. C., September 25, 1880. 


The Library Committees of the Forty-seventh and Forty-eighth Con- 
gresses accepted and concurred in the views of the commission, and made 
elaborate reports to Congresson the subject. The committee of the 
present Congress also concur in the views of the commission for the 
following reasons: 

First. Because the rapid growth of the Library would in a few years 
more than fill any addition to the Capitol which could possibly be made 
without destroying entirely its architectural beauty and proportions. 

Secondly. That the increase of Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress will require all the available space in the Capitol, or any annex 
which could properly be made thereto, for their accommodation in the 
way of committee-rooms, document-rooms, &c. 

Thirdly. That the mass of combustible material, such as news- 
paper files, pamphlets, &c., stowed in the Capitol building, parts of 
which are not tire-proof, would not only endanger the Library, but the 
building itself. It is estimated by these same architects that should 
a fire occur in the Library and the outlying rooms over it, communicat- 
ing with the combustible material in the crypt under the Dome, that 
the foundations of the Dome would be so affected by the heat as to make 
it probable that it would topple to the ground. 

Fourthly. That no other national library is made the repository of 
all copyright records as well as two copies of each publication, which, 
by act of Congress, we are bound to regard as trust property and care- 
fally protect. Not only the books, but thousands of maps, charts, en- 

vings, photographs, and chromos, which are often of considerable 
ulk, and occupy more space than the books themselves. 

Fifthly. That no other national library of a great people is required 
to be located in the building devoted to legislative purposes. The na- 
tional library of France, the largest in the world, with its two million 
three hundred thousand volumes, has a building detached from the 
halls of legislation, covering an area of 4} acres, The British Museum, 
with its one million five hundred thousand volumes, covering an area 
of 5 acres, is also detached from the houses of Parliament. So of the 
library of Bavaria at Munich, with its nine hundred thousand volumes; 
of Russia, at St. Petersburg, with its one million volumes, and of Ger- 
many, at Berlin, with its seven hundred and fifty thousand volumes, 
the only five libraries in the world larger than our own. 

Sixthly. If economy is to be our watchword, a separate building must 
beerected. Any extension of the Capitol heretofore proposed, affording 
adequate accommodations for the Library, even for twenty years, would 
involve an expenditure, according to the opinion of Mr. Walter, the for- 
mer Architect of the Capitol, of $4,500, 000, and according to the pres- 
ent Architect, Edward Clark, of $4,200,000, while the estimate for the 
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building proposed by the committee, made by J. L. Smithmeyer, who 


drew the plan, will cost $2,323,600, making a difference in favor of the 

Government, according to Walter’s estimate, of $2,176,400, or a saving 

5 and according to Clark’s estimate a difference of 
876,400. 

e reason for this is apparent to the most casual observer. Any an- 
nex to the Capitol must correspond to its present style of architecture, 
which is very costly, being Gothicin character with fluted columns and 
elaborately sculptured caps. This style is not needed in a separate 
building, and it would be an act of vandalism, never to be forgiven, to 
deface this beautiful structure, which has cost over $13,000,000, by 
tacking on to it a cheap Library edifice. 

In every aspect of the case, therefore, a new separate building is de- 
manded. Its necessity has been favorably and unanimously reported 
upon by six successive joint committees charged with the consideration 
of the subject. Since the year 1873, when it first came to be discussed, 
there has never been an adverse report or even a dissenting voice from 
any member of a committee. Your Librarian joins in the general de- 
mand forit, and outside of this House I have not met a single individ- 
ual who does not favor it. 

STYLE AND CHARACTER OF THE BUILDING. 

As to the style and character of the building you have before you not 
only the report of the commission of experts and the report of your 
committee, but a diagram which represents the ground floor and its in- 
ternal arrangement, to which the other stories must ly conform, 
You have also a dia giving the architectual appearance of the out- 
side of the structure, which is after the Italian renaissance style, astyle 
once greatly in favor, but which being abandoned for a season for the 
Gothic and other styles has been revived and approximates the classic 
style. To my unskilled eye this diagram presents a unique and pleas- 
ing appearance without being so stately as to bring it into competition 
with the Capitol or so gaudy as to offend cultivated taste. 

The building is to be 450 by 300 feet, arranged with open courts at 
every convenient point to afford proper light and ventilation, with still 
further means of ventilation by down draught, a system tested in other 
large institutions with abundant success. e reading-room or rotunda, 
100 feet in diameter, just the size of the Rotunda in the Capitol, is to 
be shelved around with four tiers of shelves, and will hold, with the 
immediately connecting alcoves, about one million books. This read- 
ing-room is accessible only to students, and not to visitors generally. 
Around the rotunda or ing-room in the second story will be a bal- 
cony, from which visitors can view the reading-room and entire Library 
without disturbing those engaged in study. The alcoves radiating 
from the rotunda or reading-room are to be supplied with iron shelv- 
ing, from time to time, as the growth of the Library may demand, at 
an estimated cost of about $14,000 a year, which without taking a 
dollar from the Treasury will be more than met by fees from the copy- 
right system, which amount to $20,000 annually. Large rooms are to 
be provided forthe display of maps, pictures, and other works of graphic 
art. The building will be so constructed as to admit of ad- 
ditions without marring its beauty or "sparc It will be built of 
stone, brick, iron, and glass, and will be entirely fire-proof, there being 
no wood in or about it except desks and chairs in the reading and ad- 
ministrative rooms. 

In the central room of the present Library will be retained about 
seventy thousand volumes of such books as Congress in its deliberations 
is most likely to consult, leaving the two wings to be converted into 
about fifteen or twenty committee-rooms, now so much needed for the 
convenience and proper dispatch of business by the two Houses of Con- 


gress. 
APPROPRIATIONS ASKED FOR. 

The appropriations asked for will be $500,000 to begin the work, 
$1,000,000 at the next session to continue it, and $823,600 at the suc- 
ceeding session to complete it. ——— of course, does not embrace the 

urchase of the site. It is confidently believed that these sums will 
ee E BENOR at present and for many years to 
come; and no er outlay need be made by the Government, utiliz- 
ing, as before stated, the fees from the ree o este shelv- 
ing, &c., to meet the growing wants of the Library. 
ITS LOCATION. 

I come now to the last point which I think it necessary to discuss 
before the House, namely, the location of the proposed building. Upon 
this point there seems to be more divergence of views among members 
than upon any other. And while I think I can show that your com- 
mittee acted wisely in recommending its location upon the plateau east 
of the Capitol grounds, yet after all this is a minor point when com- 

with the important fact of securing the Library building itself. 

ut let us look calmly into the facts of the case. I would ask gentle- 
men who oppose the site recommended by the committee to name a 
more advan’ us one. In doing this they must keep in mind that 
books must be alike from heat and moisture; that they are to 
be kept, not for a single year, or a single generation, but for as long a 
8 as matter in that form can exist; that this Library building should 
be so constructed and located as to afford to and all reading 
people the readiest means of access, and by its economic arrangement 


require as few agents and employés as practicable, thus securing con- 
venience, order, and economy. 

Keeping in mind these considerations, let us examine the several 
propositions advocated by the friends of the bill. The gentleman from 
Illinois 25 TOWNSHEND] and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
REAGAN] at the last session, when a proposition to fix a day for the 
consideration of this bill was beſore the House, based their opposition 
to it upon the ground that the committee did not report in favor of 
erecting the building upon some one of the many Government reser- 
vations in the city. I will not stop to answer this objection myself, 
but will have read at the Clerk’s desk a letter from A..F. Rockwell, 
colonel United States Army, lately in charge of the Government res- 
ervations. The answer he gives must be conclusive to every unpreju- 
diced mind: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


gro 
meet this re as to size, and they are: Executive Mansion grounds, 82 
ington Monument 1 — 

Franklin Square, 4acres; Mount Vernon Square, 3 acres ; Smithsonian junds, 


The same objection mentioned in the preceding paragraph would also seem 
o apply to the selection of the Monument grounds asa — ſor the proposed 
ing. 

Lafayette, Franklin, and Mount Vernon Squares are the most largely fre- 
quana of any of the public reseryations, and, especially the two former, are 
the most highly improved — in the city. To select either of these as a site 
for the proposed Library ing would utterly destroy their usefulness as 
places of public resort. 

The distance of the above five reservations from the Capitol would also seem 
to be a strong argument against their selection. 

Following down the list we have the Smithsonian grounds, the higher por- 
tionsof which are now occupied by two immense buildings, the Smithsonian In- 
stitution and National Museum 


same o a to the Armory Square and reservations east to 
tional one will also be found in the occupation 

by the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad 
Companys and the Armory building now used by the United States Fish Com- 

on. ; 
Judiciary Square should not, in my judgment, be further encroached upon 
already occupied by the . building. 
Sq y improved east of the Capitol 

and the selection of either would deprive the residents of East W. n 9 


much-needed breathing space. In addition, one of these squares (Lincoln) would 
© be too far from the Capitol for tke purpose desired; 


„between Third 
street south and Virginia avenue, and, when the present street surfaces are in- 
corporated, will contain an area of about 40 acres, The improvements made on 


grading, draining, and surface- 
g. In addition to the t unfinished condition of the reservation and 


so! 
the character of its surroun its to y would seem to render it spe- 
cially unsuitable for the 5 buil pe 

In conclusion, I most respectfully to protest inst the selection of an 
penn of the public grounds in this city as the sites for additional ag yee - 

ngs. These grounds have been especially set aside for public . e., open 

— ons to encroach upon them with buildings will defeat the objects for 
W. ey are 

I venture to express the opinion that it should be the policy of the Govern- 
ment to increase, rather than diminish, the area of park surfaces, as bave a 
direct and beneficial effect upon the health and happiness of the people in cities 
which are blessed with such places of recreative resort. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


A. F. ROCKWELL, 
Colonel, United States Army, in charge. 
Hon. O. R. SINGLETON, 
Chairman Joint Committee on the Library, House of Representatives, 


Mr. SINGLETON. Mr. Chairman, I can add nothing to the forcible 
reasoning of Colonel Rockwell. He was for years in of these 
grounds; knows every foot of each reservation, and, like a public-spir- 
ited and sensible san charged with an important public trust, enters 
his protest against further encroachment upon the public parks, which 
are intended for the recreation and health of the people of the city, and 
recommends an increase rather than a diminution of the park surfaces. 

Some of the friends of the bill insist, nevertheless, that the reserva- 
tion now occupied by the Botanic Garden is the proper place for the 
building. Do gentlemen know that in times of flood in the Potomac 
River the whole of that reservation which has not been built up is sub- 
ject tooverflow? Do they know that for much of the time in winter 
the pumps are kept in action to prevent the extingui ent of the fur- 
nace fires which warm the conservatory? Do they know that Tiber 
Creek, which is arched over and hid from view, flows under the center 
of that square, and at times, after a heavy rainfall, a flood-gate, which 
has been erected in connection with it, has to be thrown open, not to 
drain the water from the reservation, but to allow it to escape from the 


‘ 
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stream into those grounds to save the arch or sewer from being broken 
up and destroyed ? 

Do they know that no foundation, even for a small edifice, 
had in these grounds without driving down piling for the purpose; that 
in locating the Peace Monument, as it is called, at the west entrance to 
the Capitol grounds, piling had to be used 20 feet long? Do they know 
that in ing down 2 feet anywhere on this square in the winter sea- 
son water will fill the excavation? If not cognizant of these facts, let 
me assure them that they do exist. Is this, then, a proper place to 
locate a library building, and launch it, like Noah’s ark, upon the flood 
tide of the Tiberand the Potomac? I have often heard of a circulating 
library, but never before of a floating one. I send to the Clerk’s desk, 
to be read, a communication from General Babcock: J 


OFFICE OF PUBLIO BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, 
Washington, D. C., May 18, 1876. 
GENERAL: In reply to your communication of May 17, inqui as to the na- 
ture of the public grounds lying between Pennsylvania and Maryland avenues 
in this city, known as the nic Garden, I have the honor to submit the fol- 
lowing information and o 
is no record in 


strects, 

ing found it necessary to place the whole foun: 
They used piles 45 feet in k 
stra From the above 


O. E. BABOOCK, 
Colonel of Engineers, United States Army. 
Brig. Gen. A. A. Humpnerys, 


Chief of Engineers, Uniled States Army. 

But the question has been, and may be again, asked why not buy 
the lots south of the Capitol, which can be had fora price below those 
lying east of it? I should think a simple glance at these lots ought to 
satisfy every practical man of the impropriety of building a library in 
a frog-pond or upon a hillside, where the west end of it, unless the 
grounds are filled up and terraced, would be at least two stories higher 
than the east end. Not relying upon my own judgment, I propose to 
let Edward Clark, Architect of the Capitol, speak upon this point. He 
says: 

45 ARCHITECT'S Orrice, UNITED STATES CAPITOL, 

Washington, D. C., February 8, 1836. 


Dear Sm: In reply to your inquiry as to the practicability of placing a build- 


ing of the extent o for the new Lib: buil ingo uares 635 
and 636, lying south of western grounds of the tol, I have the honor 
tostate as follows: That owing to the inequality of the about 60 feet be- 


tween the highest and lowest points, it will be exceedingly difficult and expen- 
sive to place so large a building upon these squares, as the western front of 
the building and a portion of the north and south fronts would necessarily be 
several stories higher than the cor: nding portions of the eastern t 


unless terracing were resorted to, which would be difficult and expensive to con- 
struct. The additional cost of foundations, ther with that of the terrace, 
would, in yan ‘ere amount to asum appro ating the cost of a correspond- 
ing ues of land of — grade. 
ery respectfu ours, 
sok ge EDWARD CLARK 


Architect United States Capitol. 
Hon. OTHO R. SINGLETON, 
Chairman Joint Commillee on Library, House of Representatives. 


I have consulted him as to the squares north of the Capitol, and he 
informs me that the same objections hold good as to those squares, 
though not to the same extent; but that in any event, to purchase either 
of them and secure a proper foundation, which would be difficult to 
obtain if to be had at all, fill up and terrace them, would cost in the 
end about the same as the proposed lots east and would be a far less 
desirable location. 

THE COST OF THE SITE, 

Gentlemen object to the price to be paid for the lots named in the 
bill without knowing what that price will be. They seem to think 
that because the bill limits the maximum for that purpose to $550,000, 
therefore that sum will necessarily be paid for the lots. The bill pro- 
vides that the Secretary of the Interior, the Librarian of Congress, and 
the Architect of the Capitol shall constitute a commission whose duty 
it shall be to contract with the owners of the property at private sale, 
if reasonable terms can be had; and, if not, they are authorized to apply 
to the proper legal tribunal for the condemnation of the pro for 
pone use. The gentlemen charged with these duties are all honora- 

le men, and it is not to be supposed that any detriment will come to 
the public interests while they hold this trust. They will buy the 
property at reasonable prices from the owners, or not buy at all, but re- 
sort to the courts for an assessment of damages. These are the only 
two ways in which any piece of private property can be converted to 
public use. ; 

Gentlemen cry out a job! a swindle!” and hope to frighten rea- 
sonable men by this senseless clamor. I call upon them to give the 
names of these would-be plunderers, or hide their heads for very shame 
that they have resorted to such trick or subterfuge. Let them beat 
the bill if they can by fair and honorable means, but not hope by covert 


insinuations and improper innuendoes to defeat this commendable work. 


Point out the who are planning a raid upon your Treasury, and 
I will go as far as he who goes farthest to expose and punish them. 

But why should gentlemen take fright at the imagined prices to be 
paid for these lots? Review for a moment the past legislation of Con- 
gress upon the subject of the purchase of private property for public 
uses, and we find that for the site of the post-office at Philadelphia we 

d $1,491,201, or $17.53 per square foot; at Chicago, $1,259,385, or 

.90 per square foot; at Boston, $1,329,096, or $27.96 per square 
foot; at Cincinnati, $708,036, or $9.96 per square foot; at Baltimore, 
$553,500, or $10.39 per square foot; and I have no doubt some of the 
gentlemen who are clamoring against the purchase of a site for a great 
national library recorded their votes in favor of the purchases I have 
named. The site which the bill under consideration proposes to pur- 
chase, even allowing that the maximum price named therein shall be 
paid, taking the streets into account, which already belong to the Gov- 
ernment, will only be $1.16 per square foot, or excluding the streets, 
$2.43 per foot, being less than one-fourth the amount paid for the cheap- 
est property I have already named, and less than one-eleventh of that 

id for the Boston site, it being the most costly. In each of these cases, 

timore excepted, the property was acquired by condemnation. Why 
fear the same process for acquiring a site for the Library? Are the courts 
in Washington less trustworthy than those in the other cities named? 
Is there no honesty among Washington officials? 

Mr, Chairman, no farce more ludicrous is ever played before this 
House than to see gentlemen who wish to pose before the country as 
great economists and reformers Joading themselves with the public 
treasure when their districts are to be benefited and wagging off with 
it to improve some creek which will scarcely float an Indian canoe, or 
to erect a public building at some place for ornament rather than for 
use; then tosee these same gentlemen hold up their hands in holy horror 
when an appropriation is to be made for some useful and necessary im- 
provement, and with ‘‘ visages that cream and mantle like a standing 

nd“ cry out to the friends of the measure, O thou most unclean!’’ 

would commend for their careful perusal the scathing lines of Burns 
addressed to the unco guid and rigidly righteous.’’ He says: 


O ye wha are sae guid yoursel, 
Boe pious sae om ts 

Ye’ve naught to do but mark and tell 
Your neebors’ fauts and folly. ` 


Bat, Mr, Chairman, I have said enough, and I fear too much, upon 
this subject. I fear I have vexed the ear and wearied the patience of 
the House, If so, I appeal to the friends of this measure not to allow 
a good cause to suffer by reason of a pooradvocate. I ask them torally 
to its support and not suffer themselves to be demoralized by the clan- 
gor of Chinese gongs which will be sounded about their ears. Extrav- 
agance and fraud will constitute the slogan ofthe opponents of this bill; 
the rules of the House will be again ransacked for some short way to 
get rid of it; the Great Objector,” as heretofore, will probably inter- 
pose his objections; but it is to be hoped that down our line will ring 
out the words ‘‘vive le Library!“ until some proper bill is matured and 


Why should we not have a library equal in all respects to any in the 
world? We are rapidly marching to the front in all that constitutes a 
nation’s greatness. In the arts and sciences, in inventive genius, in 
statesmanship, in diplomacy, in oratory, in wealth—in all that makes 
up the best type of mankind—we are not a whit behind nations that 
have grown hoary with age and gouty from luxurious living. In years, 
it is true, ours is but a stripling among nations; but our young giant 
stands not abashed in the presence of any vaunting Goliath. Yes, Mr. 
Chairman, our march must be onward and upward. Our boys must 
be educated; they must not only have workshops for their hands but 
also for their brains; and the implements of intellectual warfare, which 
are books, must be placed within their reach. Our children, though 
not born great, are born with the elements of greatness in them, which, 
like the marble in the quarry, lie dormant until utilized and made fit 
for the builder's use. 

There is no royal road in this our land to glory and to greatness; 
each man must be the architect of his own fortune and fame, and if he 
ever ‘‘climb the steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar,’’ it must 
be done by toil and self-denial. Schools and books must be ready at 
hand to arouse ambition, stimulate genius, and encourage to labor, 
since by these means alone men become great. It has been well said: 

We have not wings, we can not soar, 
But we have feet to scale and climb; 


By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The lofty summits of our time. 


The heights b: men gained and kept 
Were not Bid sorte pons, — flight; “i 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night, 


Mr. Chairman, I desire now, under the advice of friends, to move 
that the committee rise and report this bill favorably to the House, 
giving notice that I shall call the previous question upon it. It has 
been 3 discussed heretofore, and I think every member un- 
derstands i 
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Mr. BLOUNT. Does the gentleman mean to say that the other side 
of this question is not to be debated at all? 


Mr. HOLMAN. I rise to address the Committee on the Whole on 
this bill. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The motion is made by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. SINGLETON] that the committee rise. That motion is in 
order. If the motion be voted down, of course the gentleman from In- 


diana [Mr. HOLMAN] will be recognized. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Did the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi accompany his motion with the proposition that the bill be re- 
ported favorably to the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not so understand. 

Mr. SINGLETON. Yes, sir, my motion was that the committee rise 
and report the bill favorably to the House; and I shall move the pre- 
vious question when we get into the House, 

Mr. HOLMAN. I rise to address the Chair on the bill, and I propose 
to submit an amendment. The motion to rise and report the bill favor- 
ably is of course debatable. Amendment and debate can not be cut off 
at this stage. The gentleman can move that the committee rise, but 
he can not move to take the bill from the Committee of the Whole if 
there is an amendment offered. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. No amendment has been offered. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iam proposing to offer one as soon as I am recog- 
nized by the Chair. j y 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send up his amendment., 

Mr. SINGLETON. I will change my motion and move that the com- 
mittee rise for the purpose of limiting general debate. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I would like the gentleman from Mississippi to state 
what limit to the debate he proposes. We ought to know that before 
the committee rises. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi moves that the 
committee rise. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I rise to a question of order. I think the Chair 
distinctly recognized me as having the floor. 

Mr. DUNHAM. order ! 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. SOWDEN. Irise to a point of order. 

TheCHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Indiana ison the floor upon 
a question of order. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I addressed the Chair, and stated that I wished to 
offer an amendment. The Chair then requested that the amendment 
besent up. Then the gentleman from Mississippi rose and proposed to 
change his motion. I submit that I was recognized and was entitled to 
the floor. 

Mr.SOWDEN. I rise to a point of order. My point is that the gon- 
tleman from Indiana is out of order pending the motion of the gentle- 


man from Mississippi 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair understood the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi originally to make the motion that the committee rise and re- 
port the bill favorably. Upon that state of the question the gentleman 
from Indiana proposed to offer an amendment, which would authorize 
him to sel i to debate the proposition. 

Mr. SINGLETON. I afterward modified my motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi then to modify his motion so as to move simply that the com- 
mittee rise. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But had my friend from Mississippi the floor for 
that purpose? I submit that I undoubtedly had the floor. The Chair 
had ized me, and of course the gentleman from Mississippi could 
not take me off the floor by modifying his motion. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair had recognized the gentleman from In- 
diana; and if he insists upon recognition the Chair will accord it to him. 

Mr. DUNHAM. I rise to a point of order. Did not the Chair after- 
ward recognize the gentleman from Mississippi to restate his motion? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did so; but the gentleman from In- 
diana was on the floor, and could not properly be taken off the floor in 
that way by the Chair or any one else. 

Mr. DUNHAM. As a matter of fact, did not the Chair take him 
off the floor and recognize the gentleman from Mississippi to restate his 
motion? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman from Indiana is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I submit the following substitute for the pending 
bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

That a fire-proof building for a library shall be erected at such place in the 
city of Wash n, D. C., and on such ground owned by the United States, 
as the commissioners of the District of Columbia, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, shall select and 5 The plan of such building 
shall be 8 by the Supervising tect of the Tonay De ent, 
subject to the e of the Joint Committee on the Library. The plan of 
the pooner 1 be such that the same shall be completed by an expenditure 
not ex ing $1,000,000, and the plan thereof as to the cost of construction within 
the limit above speci shall be subject to the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The construction of said building shall be under the charge of the 


Secretary of the 8 

“2, That all books and other literary works which have accumulated or shall 
from time to time accumulate in the Library of . and not required ſor 
the purposes of said Library of Congress, shall be deposited in the library pro- 


blic use, under such rules and regu beret the. N 
brary of Congress shall prescribe. 

“3. The sum of $500,000 is hereby appropriated for the commencement of said 
Le rar apes 5 money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

“4. This act take effect from and after its passage. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with great pleasure 
to the admirable remarks of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. SIN- 
GLETON]. His long service in this House, extending back beyond that 
of any other gentleman on the floor, his large acquaintance with public 
affairs and uniform kindness and courtesy entitle him always to a very 
respectful hearing. His remarks not only touching the subject of the 
Library, the propriety of erecting such a building, and the necessity 
for it, but his general remarks on the subject of libraries and books 
have interested us all and undoubtedly met the general approval of the 
gentlemen present. They were elegantly expressed and specially be- 
coming in a literary discussion. In many respects I agree with my 
friend from Mississippi, certainly as to books and libraries in general, 
and most cordially on one point, the force of which my friend I appre- 
hend overlooks, that of adhering to the original design of a Congres- 
sional Library, for I think it clear the measure involved in the bill 
pending is a departure from the policy of our fathers, an abandonment of 
the purpose for which the Library of Congress was originally designed. 

rough the greater portion of the history of Congress, almost from 
the beginning, that purpose has been steadily pursued; thatis, the found- 
ing of a library for the benefit, convenience, and information of the two 
Houses of Congress, and with that purpose steadily in view a library 
invaluable to Congress, a library upon which we make demands every 
hour, has grown to its present most respectable proportion. 

The very idea suggested by my friend that the policy of the Library 
ought to be maintained, if upon no other ground in respect for the pol- 
icy of our fathers, isone I cordially indorse. ButIsubmitto my friend 
that his bill is an entire departure from that policy. The measure I 
submit is in perfect harmony with it and proposes to carry out the exact 
plan upon which the Congressional Library was originally established 
and has been maintained up to this time. It proposes to maintain it in- 
tact as originally established, a Congressional Library, within the reach 
at any moment of members of the HouseandSenate. My friend’s plan 
virtually involves the removal of the Library from its old depository to 
a point distant from the Halls of Senate and House. 

The library structure in this Capitol, midway between House and 
Senate, improved and greatly enlarged within the last twenty-five 
years, understood at the time to be SA ras library structure which 
in its adaptation for the preservation of books has, I think, never been 
the subject of doubt, and which is capable of accommodating from 
250,000 to 300,000 volumes. The number of books coming to the 
Library under our present copyright system of necessity rapidly in- 
creases. Until the adoption of the present law touching copyrights, 
and the accumulation of books in the Library under that system, it 
was supposed that the library structure, as improved and enlarged as I 
have mentioned, would meet the requirements of the Congressional 
Library during the present century and beyond. It was understood 
then to be fire-proof and admirably adapted to the original purpose, 
for it was not likely that a larger accumulation of books required for 
the use, information, and business of Congress, according to the original 
design of the Library, than 200,000 or 300,000 volumes, would occur for 
several generations. Such would have been the probable result if works 
suited to such a library had only been accumulated by suitable pur- 
chases, the scientific productions of our own institutions, gifts accepted 
by Congress, and works received from other Governments in mutual 
exchange. 

Mr. SINGLETON. The gentleman knows, as well as I can state it, 
that a large part of the building in and about the Library is not fire- 
proof. It has been so reported by the Architect of the Capitol. We 
are therefore constantly endangering the building itself as well as the 
books in the Library by keeping combustible material there. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There may be some combustible material in the 
vicinity of the Library, but as there are some books we held in sacred 
trust was anxious that the Library should be made fire-proof, 
and it was ordered to be made fire-proof. The best ability at the time 
was employed to make it fire-proof, and I indulge the hope that the ap- 
prehension of my friend is not correct, and that the building is still a 
fire-proof building. 

But the effect of the copyright law was the accumulation of a vast 
number of books yearly many of which are valuable, a still greater num- 
ber of no special value, a great number of no value to such a Library. 
The question is what shall be done to meet this accumulation of books 
not needed in the Congressional Library? Imay be permitted to say in 
this connection that I know of no city of the population of Washington 
and with so intelligent a people in which the whole people do not feel 
a lively interest in a library open at all times and to all the people, a 
library especially belonging to the people and to which the whole peo- 
ple can have constant and ready access. Washington city is no exception 
to the rule. It is a library such as this open to all, accessible to all 
that I propose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The hour for the consideration of bills has ex- 
pired. The committee will therefore rise. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having taken the 


pma to be established by this act when said buildi 
subject to 
mittee on the 
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chair, Mr. Crisp reported that the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
1297) authorizing the construction of a building for the accommodation 
of the Congressional Library, had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. SINGLETON to ex- 
tend his remarks in the RECORD. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled bills of the following titles; 
when the Speaker signed the same, namely: 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 71) authorizing the Superintendent of 
Public Buildings and Grounds in the District of Columbia to supply 
plants and shrubs to fill certain vases in the Pension building; 

A bill (H. R. 1245) to authorize the increase of the capital stock of 
the First National Bank of Shakopee, Minn. ; 

A bill (H. R. 5841) granting a pension to Almira Russell Hancock, 
widow of Winfield Scott Hancock, late a major-general in the United 
States Army; and 

A bill (S. 416) for the relief of J. M. Lobban. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. WELLBORN. I move that the House now resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of general appropriation bills. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, Mr. MCMILLIN in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the further consideration of the Indian appropriation bill. The 
Clerk will read the pending paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For support of Indian industrial school at Salem, Oreg.: Two hundred In- 
dian pupils, at $175 per annum each, $35,000; pay of superintendent, $1,500; com- 
letion of school building and necessary outbuildings and repairs and fencing, 

000; in all, $10,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] 
has made a point of order against this provision of the bill. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, I made the same point of order last 
evening during the consideration of this bill upon this paragraph as had 
been made to the preceding item with reference to the Carlisle school, 
which point of order had been sustained by the Committee of the 
Whole. ; 

I did it, Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of showing to the committee 
that there was a mistake somewhere, that something was some- 
where, either in theruling of the committee on that question or that 
the House had made a mistake in the rules adopted by it at the begin- 
ning of the session. I wanted to emphasize the fact that somewhere 
there had been a mistake. It is certain that if this item with reference 
to Mr. Pratt was properly stricken from the bill on the point of order 
on any of the grounds that it may be possible to conceive, then, upon 
the same grounds, upon the same logic, and on the same ing, as 
well as upon the same technical construction of the law, these other 
items in the bill should be excluded. This is clear, for it must be ap- 
parent that they stand upon the same footing, and they have no basis 
at all except what you may call their standing in the annual appro- 
priation bills. 

But, Mr. Chairman, having demonstrated this fact, as I think, satis- 
factorily to the committee, and having also demonstrated that there was 
something serious in the attitude the committee assumed on yesterday, 
I am now content; and to avoid further delaying the passage of the bill 
I withdraw the point of order upon this item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order being withdrawn, the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

rtand education of one hundred and twen ndi 
3 v., Va., 88049. wenty Indian pupils at the 
Mr. PEEL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
At the end of line 1048 add: 
Provided no part of the amount hereby appropriated shall be used to edu- 


cate or maintain any Indian pupil not now enrolled and in actual attendance at 
said school,” 


Mr. PEEL. In offering that amendment, Mr. Chairman, as a mem- 
ber of the committee I wish to state that I do not desire to further ob- 
struct the consideration of the billand shall delay it but for a moment. 

That proposition covers the elementary principles of the system of the 
education of these Indian children. My object in confining the appro- 
priation to the maintenance and education of those already enrolled and 
attending the school is to change the future policy in this . This 
school, to which the amendment refers, is not one of the schools termed 
Government schools. It is one where the Indian students are simply 
educated under a contract by the Government; not like that at Carlisle, 
Pa. This school at Hampton, and the Lincoln Institute in Philadel- 


phia, and the different schools in the different States where the Indian 
students are educated, are schools of the character to which I desire this 
principle to apply. 

All that class of schools are simply contract schools. The Govern- 
ment, in its present policy, appropriates money out of the public Treas- 
ury to pay agents to go to the Indian country to gather up these chil- 
dren. It then pays the expense of transporting them many hundreds 
of miles from their homes to be educated. After incurring the expense 
of educating them it pays a further amount to transport them back to 
their original country to become Indians again. 

The policy is wrong. It is bad economy. I think the expenditure 
of the appropriation should be confined to those who are now enrolled 
in the school, so it will stop in the future the gathering of the children 
off their reservations in the far West, the paying the expense of col- 
lecting them, and the additional expense of transporting them to the 
schools and back home to become Indians as they were originally. 

In the investigation made by the committee of which I have the honor 
to be a member, of which the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN 
was chairman, and of which my friend from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] an 
my friend from Kansas [Mr. Ry AN] were also members, after taking the 
testimony of military men of experience, of contractors of experience, 
of agents of experience—in the investigation of these Indian schools 
throughout the entire Western reservations, not a single exception ap- 
pears inour report where there wasan Indian child taken and educated 
in the contract schools and sent back, unless employed by the Govern- 
ment, who did not return to his original state. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas has 
expired. 

Mr. HOLMAN was recognized and yielded his time to Mr. PEEL. 

Mr. PEEL. If that report then is correct, if it is a fact that that 
system does not carry out the object intended, it is certainly wrong. 
We are 3 throwing away money. We ought to take the money 
we are uine or this purpose and extend the system of the industrial 
schools on the reservations, the only schools which have proved satis- 
factory in their results, and which will prove beneficial to the Indians. 
In that way we will be appropriating money that will yield a return for 
the expense the Government is at to educate those children, if that 
education is worth anything. 

If, after a thorough investigation of months of the results of these 
schools, we find they have been a failure, then the system is an erro- 
neous one, and the appropriations we are making to-day on these con- 
tract schools are thrown away. 

‘I understand that my amendment does not affect the Government 
schools, but only such schools as the Government enters its students 
into under contract at so much per scholar. The money hitherto ap- 
propriated has been expended to send them there to educate them, and 
to send them back to the Indian country where, according to the ex- 
perience of our committee, they will fall back and become Indians 
again. Isay we should stop that. 

Let this money now appropriated be confined to the education of those 
who are already in those contract schools. Carry out in good faith the 
contracts already existing, and then in the future let whatever money 
we appropriate be expended on the industrial and agricultural schools 
on the reservations, where the Indian children can be educated to take 
care of themselves in the presence of their parents, and where the edu- 
eation given the children may have a good effect on the whole tribe. 
You will thus hold what you gain and the money will not be wasted. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I rise to oppose the amendment of the gentleman 
from Arkansas, If it be true that the further maintenance of these 
schools is a waste of money, is an uneconomical method of education, 
then it ought to be discontinued. If these schools are not meeting the 
ends for which they are intended, then the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas is correct. But I would like to invite the consid- 
erate attention of the committee to the testimony of some recognized 
authorities upon this question. And first, I desire to read a single pas- 

from the current report of the board of Indian commissioners, 
the report which has just come from the press. I read from that report, 
on page 7, as follows: 

What will become of these pupils of our industrial training-schools when they 
goback to the Indian reservations is a question of great and growing impor- 
tance. Hitherto the number has not been v. large, and for nearly all so far 
some suitable 5 has been ſound. It been asserted in some West- 
ern papers that when the Indian boys and girls go back to their tribes they re- 


turn to savage life and the customs of their people; and this is quoted at the 
East and even in Congress as true. But it is by no means true. 


The gentleman has just stated the same now— 
But it is by no means true. It is made without an investigation of the facts. 
The gentleman I know claims to the contrary. 


The truth is that of the two hundred and fifty-nine boys and one hundred and 
fifty-six girls who have been sent home from Carlisle it is known that a large 
roportion are doing well, far better than we ought to expect from the surround- 


ings of 5 Nearly fifty are femploy in 3 oes fill places of 
rers, in reters, mechanics, and policemen a e agencies; ers are 
farming with their 


parents or on their own account, and several are clerking for 
traders. Now and then one has gone down to low life, but it is a surprise that 
the number who do that is so few. Of the one hundred and forty-six WhO have 
returned to their homes after three years at the Hampton school two-thirds are 
doing well as teachers, farmers, mechanics, and laborers. 
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Again, as said by Commissioners Charlton and Smiley in their report 
on the Carlisle school (Report of Commissioners, page 39): 


It u acommonly received aga with many of Ponape 
of our 5 with the Indians is a 


that the rela- 
very difficult 


to 

dren now wild and ive them a education, 

areak madden day daana ee education; 

[aha mage RT genera o fen age their . 
itive clause against selling it under a certain number of ; give 


tthe “ Indian,” assuch, will have become extinct, 
transformed in valuable 


obliterated by his own e and to a useful and mem- 
ber of society. We risk 1 5 in affirming that for less than one-quarter of 
the tif none oe! to keep our Army in the West and on the frontier 
sardine pen Soo like that at Carlisle could be established and supported and the 


I hold in my hand a letter from Capt. R. H. Pratt, the superintend- 
ent of the Carlisle school, under date of March 18. He says in this 
letter: 

One e Ho.LMAs's committee visited was the Pine Ridge, of 

— eE A in a letter just received, dated the 14th 
of March. — core oan r returned students as follows: 


“M: Gay Belt, a full-blood Indian ee is doing well. 
Frank Gries is our ta; sodas Fire hunder, t blacksmith. Liz- 
zie Glade is to a Ponca half-breed and is in the Medicine Root 
day school. Three Stars is still doing well as assistant teacher in the 
boarding school. Tommy is office boy. Gay are wor among 
the Indiana, buli arte et Amos is working am some of his 
Cheyenne agency. doing well on Medicine Creek, and will | — 
given a vou see the Pine Ridge children are accounted for, 


position soon. 
and none have gone backe fo the blanket.” 


That is as far as the Pine Ridge agency students are concerned. 

I received before the last debate closed a telegram from Captain 
Pratt, which is printed on page 2462 of the RECORD, under date of 
March 17, as follows: 

CARLISLE, PA., March 17, 1886. 
Hon. B. M. CUTCHEO:; 


House of ron Washington, D. C.: 
Letter just received. We have returned to forty-five tribes four hundred and 
thirty-cight pupils. I have received information that are now em- 
v= Say A oIa dool that two are work- 
* 


pomi pri aan yee — 
Aix attending agency 


that fifty: are oa .... $5 aed Breeding rae 
emp! as clerks in the stores; forty-oneare reported as nothing. Sixt: 
Teneo fave died. f the balance I have no certain 


good loyed d policemen, Since began. 
cioen, 1879; we ha ave bat 2 —.— ‘and forty-one students. Of these 1 
have sent into families hereabouts, for longer or shorter periods, seven hun- 
dred and sixteen, ey pom a all tribes, twenty-four nthe cle yes anda 
proportion being Sioux, Comanches, others of the 
called “bad tribes.” Only sever of this whole number ha See been charged with 
criminal conduct. We always require that pu be returned to 
the school. Forty-two were so returned. Eighty-four are out at present. 
These attend 3 eee in excess of the number 
appropriated for, and without material cost to the Government. 

So we see that two hundred and seventy-four out of four hundred 
and thirty-eight are definitely accounted for, and certainly make a good 
showing for the school. So much for the Carlisle school. 

I demonstrated the other day from the letter of Miss Ludlow that of 
the seventy-three pupils who had returned from the Hampton school 
only four had gone back to the blanket; one of them an epileptic girl, 
another a consum a ps boy, and the other two were girls who had mar- 
ried full-blood Indians and gone back to Indian life. I think that the 
work of these schools is fully justified by the testimony I have already 
cited. 

I have more here that I would like to read if time would permit. For 
instance, I have here aletter from the Right Rev. William H. Hare, D. 
D., Protestant Episcopal bishop of Southern Dakota, under date March 
19, 1886, which I will read. It is addressed to Mr. Herbert Welsh, cor- 
responding secretary of the Indian Rights Association. The bishop says: 

PHILADELPHIA, March 19, 1886. 

My DEAR Mr. WELSH: I am amazed at the statement, which you say is gain- 

ing currency, that “Indian students from schools at o East relapse almost 


Twel — life ha’ —.— a bishop in k 
ve my life have spent as a missionary wor! 
among 8 hose children have been largely represen in these schools. 
„FCC P 
right among the Indians, and m therefore are altogether 


located 
enlisted in behalf of of schools situated A In reservations, and my judgment 
is that most of the educational work for Indians should be ay there. 

But I can not shut my eyes to the incalculable service which well-conducted 
Eastern boarding-schools have done the Indians, and I am filled with alarm 
za Ihear it suggested that their work should be either discontinued or crip- 


(a) These schools serve as high — — pay eae ee ne schools are 

. to apol: for poorschool 

work on reservations with the thought. Ade about the best that can be 
done with Indians.” 


wae They are models to which schools less advantageously placed are working 


we They hi have placed weg ch poega a entin favor of Indian education before 
w. icism has and indifference been warmed to zeal. 

(d and d they have sent back to the Indian country a ane number of young 
peop —.— hevo been of great service, intellectually, morally, and practical y 

eir people, 

Iam aware that much testimony can be produced on the other side. The rea- 
sons are not hard to discover. Some students do turn out badly, and such cases 
make deep impressions. 

Indian youth, like young white poopie. when they come back to their homes 
from school or college, are apt to have an exaggerated sense of their own im- 
portance and want to have their own way. They have ideas of their own and 
are harder to m: than ignorant Indians; a disagreeable to incompe- 
tent guides. They know too much to be casil cheated, and they have too 
much . to submit to being treated like dogs. To some this is in- 
convenient. 


In a word, these students are in their green- apple stage. People who bite 


them of course make faces. But let them alone or give them the sunshine of a 
kind and considerate friendship and they will become ripe and mellow. 
Yours, sincerely, 
W. H. HARE. 
To HERBERT WELSH, 
Corresponding Secretary I. R. A. 


I have here also a letter from Mr. Herbert Welsh, to whom the letter 
of Bishop Hare is addressed. Mr. Welsh says: 


My e is that of a man phe works in this Indian cause absolutely with- 
out eee grind, 


y that 
Hampton, Carlisle, and the Lincoln Institute are ‘cosential factors 1 in the 8 
blem. I have seen upon the eee and <= the boys 
from areh and I think I have had at least three times the experi- 
ence regarding them that either Mr. 6 Cannon have had. 
These children in sis great peia y of cases were well, in some cases 
splendidly. Agent McLaughlin at Standing Rock, one of the most 
and successful of Indian agents, spoke to me in the presence of wi 
commendation of thats . children. But take other 
educated in the East. I know quite a number of Indian min- 
isters belo 7e the Euloneal Church fell Maeaen T who received 
their ed the East years ago—not at any of the institutions mentioned, 
but at other places. These men have fora long time been carrying on the work 
of the Christian ministry ag all tho whi own and have maintained a high 
standard we 8 living all while. Our church has one thousand com- 


municants in standing Sioux to-day. Ithink Mr, HOLMAN had 
better C — as to secure results 
T the. test of intelli criticism than those 
which he now submits to Congress and the country. th renewed thanks, 


y, yours, 
HERBERT WELSH. 
Hon. Byron M. Curcuron. 


This letter is in full corroboration of the testimony of these other 
witnesses. Now, Mr. Chairman, in the presence of this testimony I 
think we ought to adopt no legislation looking to the present extinction 
of the Carlisle, Hampton, and Lincoln schools, I would, however, 
favor legislation looking to their ultimate transfer, either to the reser- 
vation or rather to the immediate neighborhood of the reservation. I 
believe in bringing white civilization directly into the presence of the 
Indian barbarism, and we can not do that if we put the school upon the 
reservation so well as if we place it adjacent thereto. 

We can civilize the Indians better by bringing the two into this im- 
mediate contact; but I would not do away with these Eastern Indian 
schools until we are pre; to remove them bodily, as it were, into 
immediate contact with the Indians on or near the reservation. I 
would continue these schools, which are doing this good work for civili- 
zation, until fall Lak, coos could be made for their transfer, and thea, 
in due time, I would make that transfer. 


. PEEL rose. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Just one word more. Here is this great Sioux 
Nation of about thirty thousand souls. We have one good industrial 
boarding-school up there; but suppose that instead of using these old 
Carlisle barracks we could take of the old Fort Sully reser- 
vation, and right in the presence of Indian life, in the ce 
of this great tribe, put down the Carlisle school where that whole na- 
tion could look upon it, where they could visit their children, could get 

tion from the influence ofthe school, and then could go back to 
the tribe with the inspiration they would receive there, I believe that 
in that way we could lift that whole nation of thirty thousand souls 

ly out of barbarism more speedily, y, than we could do 

ugh the instrumentality of the schools as they now exist. Mean- 
while however, let us uphold those schools until we are ready to do 
something better. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I believe the gentleman from Mich- 

igan [Mr. CurcHEoN] has only to examine the testimony accumulated 
by t the committee to which the gentleman from Arkansas has referred 
to satisfy himself that the evidence is simply overwhelming that the 
8 of these Indians ought to be provided for on the reserva- 
tions, not only on account of the children, but on account of the tribes; 
and beyond that (a consideration which Congress ought by no means 
to overlook) upon the ground of humanity; for no person can read the 
testimony of some of the Christian men and women who have given 
ne before that committee without being convinced of the real 
grief and distress inflicted upon these unfortunate Indians by takin 
their children to these remote schools. I have heretofore mention 
an instance of an old Indian woman traveling 75 miles to see her little 
girl at school; and as soon as she saw her—saw that she was well and 
contented—she was ready to return to her home. When we are able 
to furnish ample industrial schools on these reservations, and when 
good men and women are willing to go there and teach the Indian 
youth, I do not think we should, in our zeal for Indian education, go 
to the extent of inflicting suffering upon the parents by removing their 
children so far from them. I appreciate all that has been done at Car- 
lisle, Hampton, and these other institutions; but I know it isa mistaken 
philanthropy that takes the Indian youth away from the reservations 
to educate them. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. I wish to ask the gentleman whether he 
refers simply to the objection of the Indians to having their children 
taken away without their consent? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Not entirely; for if they are taken away that is in- 
evitable, absolutely inevitable. 


in 
termsof 
cases of 
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Mr. CUTCHEON. In the letter of Captain Pratt, of which I read a 
Knows has a positively that never in a single instance within his 
ee has any Indian child been taken from the reservation by 


1. Mr. HOLMAN, That is not now the question Iam discussing. My 
friend knows I do not want to press that point as to how the children 
are taken from the reservations; it is a subject I have said very little 
about except ia a general way. ‘All Task is that my friend read the 
testimony which has been taken. I have received a ne lates hora Mien. 
Cox, one of the estimable ladies engaged in this industrial Indian school 


at the Lincoln Institute. I see this excellent lady appreciates one of | Binckfeet agency. 


the troubles. Children are brought together from the various tribes, 
and they do not go back, after being educated, to thesame places. The 
boys and girls thus educated do not, when they grow up, intermarry. 
No foundation for real progress is laid. This lady, who writes an ex- 
cellent letter, says that in her judgment the children from a single tribe 
should be drawn together—not taken one here and one there from this 
and that tribe. You will find at Hampton or Carlisle children from a 
great number of the tribes. From the very nature of the tribal rela- 
tions in of these pupils is y impossible. If you 
will examine the testimony of these various educators who have worked 
among the Indians, you will find that in their view the proper policy 
is to educate the boys and girls of a given tribe in the same or contig- 
uous schools, and when they grow up to encourage them to intermarry, 
to settle down together; then they mutually ; then 
the farm is established, and civilization goes on. But on the subject 
referred to I ask the Clerk to read a passage from evidence embraced 
in the report of the commission on this subject. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Isane M. Taylor, agent of Sac and Fox and other tribes of Indians, testified as 


follows 
nos ‘What progress are these Indians making in education since you have been 


when 3 — myth 0 they . 
a an so can 
they take them off to the school at poco, Carlisle, an p Recon ha hg woe ni 
Feat have & Neathor af sbolewsab all Sheer SA 
2 ars a scholars generally taken from the 3 at this agency? 


hy What as the object in moving these children from the school at this 

agency to these other institutions? 
A. My opinion has been that it is because they $175 a head, and it don't 
make — peng & difference whether they are boys or gir Idon’t know what else 
t, for they take them before they are the proper age. 


Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman who gives that testimony was lon; 
the agent at the Sac and Fox agency. He is from Kansas and is sai 
to be a gentleman of very high character—is known, I believe, to my 
friend before me [Mr. RYAN]. The children are taken from these 
local ind boarding schools, of which there are seventy-nine in 
all on the reservations, and to these remote institutions, 
greatly to the distress of the parents and contrary to the desire of the 
tribes. If the proposition of the gentleman from New York be carried 
out, that no part of this money be ed in children away 
from the reservation except with the consent of the aipin I do Air 
apprehend that the proposition of my friend from Arkansas is special], 
beg I think that if this matter were Kat Oe ee 

dren, and the tribes themselves these children would 
on the reservation. 

I wish to publish as part of my remarks a statement of the number 
of these schools on the reservations, together with the excellent letter 
of Mrs, Cox, to which I have referred. 

Mr. LONG. As I understand the gentleman from Indiana does not 
think the 0 of the gentleman from Arkansas important, 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not consider it specially important if the other 
proposition is carried into effect, as I hope it will be. Yet, at the same 
time, I think this amendment ought to be adopted. 

The letter and statement referred to by Mr. HOLMAN are as fol- 
lows: 

LINCOLN TEA p seg rr it DEPARTMENT), 


Philadelphia, March 16, 1888. 
3 Dear JUDGE: I understand that there is to be a discussion in the House 
in regard to the Indian schools East. I Sanai upon your well-known courtesy 


to say a few words about our to in 
the usefulness of these E Spon shi 


work. to 
is, and I from you that on their re- 
to fill 


age 0 hie At other Eastern schools they live and see only Indians to a 
In our school they are surrounded at all times with the best of white peo- 
I trust 1 will have sufficient weight with you to allow us to re- 
— pupils and give us a chance to test the work from our standpoint. 
I am, very respectfully, yours, 
MARY McHENRY COX 


Hon, WILIA S. HOLMAN. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS ON RESERVATIONS, 


an yt cy boarding-schools on reservations.—These schools are organized and en- 
tirely supported by the Government. There is no special appropriation or allot- 
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Ponca, Pawnee,and Otoes; 


| Pine Ridge agency... 
| Pottawatomie and Great Nem- 
ii 


aha agency. .. . . reese 


1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
ile 

uapaw agency... 
1 || Quinaielt agency 
4 Sac and Fox (Indian 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Pe a GS S LOM eet e OOM Ione 


The schools at Fort Berthold and Fort Hall agencies have recently been sep- 
arated from the control of the 2 made independent schools under super- 


vision of bonded superintendents. 

: Contract seit sets we on reservations.—These . 8 

. associations, un: authori Secretary e Interior, g- 
us associations contracting to py Borage clothe, feed, and care for the pupils. 

The Devil's Lake school to furnish teachers 


— and school materials only. 
The following is a list of such schools 


KE 
Agencies. 38 = 
| Aa a 
200 Silos 
20 4108 
50 50 
12 108 
Omaha and Wi nebago, Nebraska (0 hool) 180 108 
a ni one sc 
Pueblo, New Mexico: 
One 150 108 
42 150 
50 108 
30 108 
100 108 
White Earth, Minnesota (one 5 D — 10 108 
814 


we fol cies ce schools ported partly by G 
t o agen are supi y by Government 
and partly by religious associations : 


Cheyenne and Arapaho... 
NC River 


peace tony and Fjar PpS ——. 


A —— — sesoses 


tomb 


—— . — — — essere 


There may be other mission schools on reservations, but the above are all 
that have 9 this office. Efforts are now being made to ascertain if 
there are other schools of this character. 

There is one school on a reservation for . ropriation of $22,- 
500 has been made for the present fiscal year, the industria! chool at Flathead 
agency, on the basis of $150 per capita per annum. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS NOT ON RESERVATIONS. 


The following is a list of boardi. or colleges off of the reservations 
in which Indian children are 


the current fiscal year, at the rate of $150 per capita per annum. These are pai 
from the appro m allowing children to to be so i aie at a sum not exceed- 
ing $167 per annum. (See Indian appropriation 
32 
Name of school, | $= 
Za 
E udson College, North Carolina} 18 
| Middleton, California a 30 
FFF es f 50 
Richmond, Indiana... 1 
— — 40 | Santee, Nebraska . 50 
| Silver Ridge, Nebraska... 2 
Saint Ace Minnesota 30 
Wabash, Indiana.. 69 
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BOARDING-SCHOOLS NOT ON RESERVATIONS. 


The following is a list of the schools not on reservations where Indian pupils 
have been placed ted: 


under contract at the rates sta 


5 
Schools. 8 
2 


ASRSSRSSS pupils. 


Custer County, Mon 
Yankton city, Dak 


* Rate per capita per annum. 


TRAINING-SCHOOLS, 

The following statement gives a list of the Indian boarding-schools entirely 
under the control of Government off of the reservations and the amount of 
money appropriated for each this fiscal year; also the cost of each school dur- 
ing the last fiscal year: 


School and location. 


Carlisle training-school, Carlisle, Pa 
Chilocco training-sehool, Chilocco, Ind. T, 
Forest Grove t: ning-school, Salem, Oreg. 
Genoa training-school, Genoa, Nebr..... 
Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kans. 


Mr. STORM. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by aii out the 
last word. To my mind the difficulty about this Indian bill is that 
the wrong gentlemen were appointed on the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. There seem to be two committees of this kind in the House— 
the de jure committee, appointed by the Speaker under the rules, and 
the de facto committee, which is self-appointed, of which the chairman 
is my learned friend from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN]. In other 
the Indian commission of which he is chairman ought to have been the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, and then everything would have been 
lovely and pleasant here. 

I must complain that my friend from Indiana has not treated us 
fairly in this matter. For twenty-two years he has been a member of 
this House; for a t many years he has favored just this kind of 
legislation. My friend from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] has, I think, been 
here some fourteen or sixteen years. We have been following quietly 
in the track of these gentlemen, and the chairman of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs [Mr. WELLBORN | and myself, with our colleagues on the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, have been flattering ourselves that we 
would certainly please the gentleman from Indiana (knowing his econom- 
ical turn of mind) in reporting this bill, which appropriates less money 
than the bill of last year. But these selfish gentlemen of this de facto 
committee seem to have hidden their light under a bushel. They care- 
fully reserved their report until nearly a month after the Indian appro- 
priation bill was reported to the House, and they allowed the general 
debate upon the bill to close before they ever saw fit to let the light of 
their knowledge shine upon the House. I think that is not fair. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I trust my friend from Pennsylvania will allow me 
a moment. It is very true that the report of this commission ought 
to have been made earlier; but a portion of the testimony had to be 
sent back to General Crook, whose evidence had been taken, in order to 
settle a point upon which we differed. The testimony was printed and 
the report submitted to the House just as soon as the communication 
from General Crook, correcting his testimony, was received. 

Mr. STORM. That is all right, Mr. Chairman; butstill one gentle- 
man [Mr. PEEL] who was a member of this de facto committee, hap- 
pened also to be upon the Committee on Indian Affairs; and I think it 
was not fair for that gentleman to shut out of view all this tremendous 
knowledge which had been acquired by the commission, because, Mr. 
Chairman, if the Indian learns by absorption in contact with civiliza- 
tion as fast as this committee learns by absorption in contact with the 
Indians, all I can say is that the Indians can be civilized in about two 
years and a half; for this little trip into the Indian country has had the 
effect of inducing these gentlemen to come in and ask us to reverse all 
they have done heretofore and all that this House has been doing for 
fifteen or twenty years under the lead of my friend from Indiana. We 
have this result, simply because these gentlemen in contact with Indian 
civilization fora month or so have absorbed such a vast amount of know: 
edge on this subject that really it makes us all feel ashamed of ourig- 
norance. 

Mr. Chairman, onr legislation on this subject, as well as on many 
others, shows that we are unwilling to wait long enough to see the re- 
sults of legislation which has been already enacted. We sow the seed 
but do not wait for the harvest. 

The Lincoln Institute at Philadelphia is not yet three yearsold; and 


not a single graduate has gone out from that school, although it has 
been that pupils have gone back from these schools to their 
barbarous habits of life. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. NELSON. I will yield for five minutes longer to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. STORM. Now, Mr. Chairman, as to the allegation that these 
Indians are kidnaped and taken away from their parents by these 
schools, Iam here to deny it. The Lincoln Institution at Philadelphia 
is under a written contract with the parents of these Indians to keep 
these scholars, not for three years, as is the case with many of the 
schools, but for five years. And if you now strike down this school, 
you will leave these persons engaged in the education of these Indians 
with some one hundred and fifty or two hundred of them upon their 
hands, because they have contracts with the parents of these Indians to 
keep them during a five years’ course. 

Mr. PEEL. This amendment does not interfere with any of those now 
in attendance. . ` 

Mr. STORM. I understand that this is but the e Bb b 
whith the whole system is to be overthrown. I understand the — 
ness of these men and why the attack has been made on this school, 
which has done as much for the cause of civilization as any other agency. 
These Friends—because the Lincoln Institution is in the control of 
Friends, or Quakers—have been engaged for more than a century inthe 
effort to educate the Indians. They contributed money, erected school- 
houses, and sent teachers to them before the Government ever appropri- 
ated a single dollar for that purpose. Yet this system is to be directly 
struck at in the Lincoln and similar institutions, by saying they shall 
have no more pupils hereafter upon whom to bring the influences of this 
civi cy. 

I say that it is unjust and undeserved. And I can not conceive what 
my friend from Arkansas is at, unless the education of Indian children 
is such a profitable thing that he wants the whole of it. [Laughter.] 

Now the superintendent of Indian schools has reported that it costs 
less per capita to educate children at these contract schools than where 
the Government undertakes the education of these Indian children. 

Mr. PERKINS. If my friend will remember, he will recall that we 
only pay $167 per capita at Hampton. 

Mr. STORM. It is 8167 at Hampton. In a previous paragraph there 
is an appropriation of $40,000 at Salem, Oreg., where they have two 
hundred pupils, precisely the number at Lincoln Institution, and yet 
the amount appropriated for the Lincoln Institution is $33,400; a differ- 
ence of over $7,000 in favor of the Lincoln Institution for the same num- 
ber of pupils. I know it is said there is something appropriated for 
the completion of buildings at the Salem school. Lincoln Institution 
provides its own building. Besides, at Salem it costs the Government 
$500 for a superintendent. The Lincoln Institute furnishes its own su- 
perintendent and its own teachers. Let me read what Colonel Oberly, 
superintendent of Indian schools, says: 

Six contract day-schools cost the Government $2,960. 

It appears that the cost ae per month of maintaining and berger ron tl 
pupil at a Government l is considerably greater than the cost of main- 
taining and educating a pupil ata contract — = In explanation of this fact 
itis that the Government does not pay to a contract school the entire 
cost of a pupil's maintenance and education. The machinery of contract 
schools is not supplied for the exclusive pi 


of maintaining and educating 
Indian children. The machinery of such schools is usually neppe for other 


educational, or for benevolent, purposes. The education of Indian children, 
under contract the Government, is generally undertaken either for the 
purpose of filling a school to its capacity or for benevolent reasons. The Gov- 
ernment does not, therefore, pay to these “contract schools” the entire cost of 
maintaining and educating a pupil. It merely helps the school 2 contrib- 
uting a part of the cost of supporting and instructing the Indian children who 
are placed under contract at such a school. 


Mr. CUTCHEON. Atthe Eastern schools the education goes on for 
twelve months ih the year, while upon the reservation it is only for ten 
months in the year, and then the children go back to their tribes. 

Mr. STORM. That is so; and taken in connection with the fact 
that the per capita cost is less at the contract schools than at the Gov- 
ernment schools, it passes my comprehension how the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] has been induced to take the position he has. 
The appropriation that has been annually made by the Government for 
the last five or six years for the support of this class of schools is one 
of the most humane attemptsof the Government for the civilization of 
the Indian. I hope this House will defeat the attempt now made to 
thwart that humane purpose. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. CANNON. I desire to say only a word or two touching this mat- 
ter. Iam in sympathy with the amendment of the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. PEEL]. I do not know that I can say anything more 
to-day than I said when I had the floor a few days ago; and I will not 
attempt to resay now what I said then. 

The gentleman from Michigan read a tel from Captain Pratt, 
the superintendent of the Carlisle school. I have looked over that tele- 

and I have been somewhat amazed at some of its statements. 
ere is one statement: 
Scarcely a student but is able to take care of himself or herself among civil 
ized people at the end of their five years’ course. 
Then let them stay among civilized people. 
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Mr. CUTCHEON. But you lose their influence upon the tribe. 

Mr. CANNON. Let us see what the tribe loses. Let us come to 
another part of the letter and see what Captain Pratt says in his tele- 
gram printed in the RECORD. In speaking of the condition of Indian 
children at Carlisle as compared with their condition on reservations 
he says: 

And surrounded by civilization, that feeling is broken up and we educate in 
loyalty to the Government and individual manhood, which would continue and 
w on to perfection in proper soil. Citizenship and industry are the t 
influences here, while, per contra, there is no place in the United States w 
3 and industry are at a greater discount than upon an Indian reserva- 
tion. 

So say I, and yet you may read the letter through and it does not ac- 
cord very well. I say with the gentleman from Indiana that these 
people had better be educated upon the reservations. While they will 
not get so much education, they are able to better hold what they do 


get. 

Again, I admit that these schools have some good influences; but it 
has not been upon the Indians. Here is the whole story, contained in 
a letter from Mr. Herbert Welsh, a most excellent gentleman, I under- 
stand, in an article furnished to the New York Tribune, an extract 
from which I will read. 

He says: 5 

To them the Eastern — ine more than any other cause is due the 
great improvement in public sentiment on the Indian q on, 

Now, I think that is probably true; but how much longer are we to 
continue bringing these Indian children one or two thousand miles from 
their homes to educate them in Eastern schools at an annual expendi- 
ture of four or five hundred thousand dollars? Not forthe best inter- 
ests of the Indian children, but to improve and mold public sentiment 
among white people on the Indian question. 

Now, I agree with the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN], that 
the amendment of the gentleman from New York [ Mr. Hiscock], which 
prohibits the expenditure of money for the transportation or subsist- 
ence of Indian children off the reservation unless they are there by the 
consent of their parents, renders the amendment of the gentleman from 
Arkansas unn , for Iam satisfied the parents will not consent 
unless under duress. It is true there is no penalty for coercing the 
parents’ consent—as it will be recollected an amendment fixing a pen- 
alty, offered by the gentleman from New York, was kept off the bill 
by a point of order made by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. PER- 
KINS]. Yet I feel quite sure that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
will see that the money is not expended unlawfully, and that the ac- 
counting officers of the Treasury—as is their duty—will see that the 
accounts are not approved unless the expenditures are made in conform- 
ity with law, not only in form, but in substance. 

Mr, CUTCHEON. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. CANNON. Ihave but a moment longer. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. A simple question in this connection. 

Mr. CANNON. Very well. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Wouldyou strike out the provision for the East- 
ern schools until you had provided some means of taking care of the 
Indian children elsewhere? 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, no; I would not. I do not wish to take the 
Indian children now there from Lincoln or Hampton or elsewhere. I 
would have those to remain who are there; but would not take any 
others off the reservations for purposes of education. That is my point, 
and the amendment of the gentleman from Arkansas accomplishes by 
direct provision what I believe the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York will accomplish in faet. 

Now, a word in response to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SrorM] on the Indian Committee. I know, Mr. Chairman, the fact 
that local influences are strong upon members of this House. What 
our constituents want, whether with reference to the education of In- 
dian children or anything else, we are very apt to feel a considerable 
interest in granting. 

But I will say to the gentleman that when he stated his committee 
had followed the lead of the gentleman from Indiana and m; in 
preparing the bill he is a little unfortunate that he did not follow a 
Tittle closer that leadership. We think we have found a better way for 
the education of these children, and if, while he is following, he would 
but pay the compliment to follow a little closer in our footsteps it would 
probably be better for all parties. 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard 
for a few moments at this point. I did not design to say a word upon 
the bill just here in this connection, but as my colleague [ Mr. STORM] 
of the Committee on Indian A ffairs has made some very just remarks in 
reference to the Lincoln Institution at Philadelphia, I think it proper 
that I should say what I intended to say later on at this time, for if the 
amendment which is et shall be adopted in connection with this 
paragraph of the bill, I presume thata similar amendment will be offered 
to each paragraph relating to schools, while if it be defeated the same 
amendment will not be offered again. 

I want to say here, and I say it with a full knowledge of the fact, 
that no one connected with the Lincoln Institution has ever sought to 
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= these children brought from the Indian reservations for education 
ere. 

Mr. PERKINS. Against their will. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. Of course I mean brought against 


their will or the consent of their ts. Kidnaped has been the 
term used by some in the heat of debate. And moreover I know it to 
be a fact that there areapplications from the parents of Indian children 
to permit them to come to that school, but that can not be done on ac- 
count of the meagerness of the appropriations, although there are suffi- 
cient accommodations for more scholars. Why, sir, that institution 
is oeuvre in its arrangements for successful teaching. I donot say it 
is any better than Hampton in Virginia; I do not say that the educa- 
tion is better than the education that is given at Carlisle, but the good 
influences in educating these Indian children at that school are greater 
and more diversified, necessarily so, in a city containing a million and 
more of population, replete with educational institutions, where are ex- 
haustless means of acquiring intelligence and becoming cultured and 
where knowledge can be gained in countless ways by these children 
of the forest. In Philadelphia outside the walls of this institution they 
can see practically all kinds of workmanship, and as mere lookers-on 
they can not fail to learn what will advance them in any pursuit of in- 
dustry to which their inclinations may lead them. In this respect the 
Eastern schools have advantages over those on the reservations. 

The amount of $167 has been allowed for the education of each of 
the children at these schools. That amount of money is not sufficient 
to support, clothe, and bring them up properly at the Lincoln Institu- 
tion, but the balanceis cheerfully e up when necessary by voluntary 
contributions of the people of Philadelphia, Jargely from the Qua- 
ker population, to whom my colleague has referred. Thousands of dol- 
lars are contributed annually by the citizens, who have entire confidence 
in the directors of this institution. There are separate buildings, one 
of them in the city forthe girls, the other within the city limits, but 
in a semi-rural location, forthe boys. The facilities for acquiring edu- 
cation are alike for girls and boys, and equal care is taken of both, 
everything being supervised by noble women, whose time is given volun- 
tarily, as well as by men, who devote themselves to the cause of Indian 
education. In the population of a large city such as Philadelphia are 
to be found warm hearts, willing givers, plenty of instructors, and in 
these also are advantages to the pupils not to be found in sparse 
communities like the reservations. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I have to hurry on, because I know 
the Committee of the Whole is becoming impatient and wants to close 
the debate which has continued so many days on this bill. I willsay 
here that so far as the schools on the reservations are concerned there 
is no doubt that the teaching of the children thereshould be continued, 
Good work bearing good fruits has been done in them. But when the 
children come East they get further into civilization and have better 
surroundings, for they are entirely away from tribal influences. No 
one can deny this. Then these Indian children who go out from the 
Eastern and other located schools educated and return to their reser- 
vations are more fitted to teach than if educated nearer their tribes. I 
say, as has been shown by the testimony read by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CurcHEoN], that the proportion of these girls and boys 
who are educated in the schools for which we are asking appropriations 
who do well after leaving, and who willeventually make good and use- 
ful citizens, is as large as the proportion of the pupils of any schools 
in any community anywhere to be found. 

I will relate an incident that occurred among the Indian girls of the 
Lincoln Institution. In one of our public school sections some of these 
children have been permitted to enter as scholars. The highest prize 
taken in that section was taken by an Indian girl, and there were others 
standing equally in their classes with the other children, children ofour 
own citizens. The capacity of receiving education by Indian children 
is surprising. A few years more will show clearly the advancement 
made by them, if Con will pursue the same policy in appropriating 
money as in the last four or five years. 

This amendment means the destruction of these schools, and the 
members of this committee know it very well. A test of four or five 
years only is not sufficient. Let us wait a few more years. What has 
been done in this short time proves the advantage of educating chil- 
dren both in the East and on the reservations. I ask the members of 
the Committee of the Whole whether they are going to-permit them- 
selves to vote down these appropriations and be controlled in their ac- 
tion because a few children have gone to the tribal relation, when it 
appears by evidence in letters and in reports that the large proportion 
of these scholars return to their reservations ready to teach, ready to 
work, and illustrating by their industry, intelligence, and good conduct 
the effects of having boe taughtin schoolsestablished by Congressional 
appropriations ? e country is not ready to have that blow struck 
now. This committee I am sure will vote the money. 

Mr. THROCKMORTON. I call the attention of the committee back 
to the practical question here involved. I it as very practical, 
and one which it is important should be considered. This discussion 
has gone off on the comparative merits of this system of education on 
the reservation or at these schools. I understand a member of the 
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Committee on Indian Affairs has offered an amendment that so far as 
the Hampton school is concerned no further contract shall be made, 
but the money appropriated by this bill shall be sopie to the educa- 
tion only of the children now under contract to be educated at that 
school. I regard this as an important amendment, and one that ought 
to be adopted by this House. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. O’NEILL] says this is an 
experiment of only three or four years, and that it has not had suffi- 
cient time to be fairly tried. In answer to that statement I have only 
to refer to what was said by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CUTCHEON], and the testimony he brought here from various parties 
who have had experience in these matters, which shows that the best 
system of education is on the reservation, and not at theseschools. If 
you take every word the gentleman has said in opposition to the 
amendments it furnishes the strongest argument that can be used in its 
favor. 

It would be perfectly clear to every practical mind that where these 
children are educated out among their own people, surrounded by the 
immediate influences of their own homes, it must be better for them to 
be educated there than at these Eastern schools. But the t objec- 
tion has been pointed out by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Hor- 
MAN], and has been alluded to by other gentlemen, that you do not 
take these children from one tribe and educate those of one tribe, say, 
at Carlisle, those of another at Lincoln, those of another at the Hamp- 
ton Institute; but you take one from one place and another from another, 
so that you have them gathered from different portions of the frontier 
and the Indian country. The result is when they leave the schools 
they go home and arescattered. They have not the influence one upon 
the other that is contemplated by this system. 

I am not disposed to consume the time of the committee, but while 
Jam up I desire to say no greater wrong was ever ted on the 
Indians than this kidnaping of children, of which the proof is ample, 
to bring them to these distant schools. No greater cruelty has ever 
been inflicted on anybody than has been inflicted under this system. 
Not alone to that do I object, but I object to the extravagance of this 

of education when the money might be applied much more use- 
fully in another direction. I do not agree with my friend from Indi- 
ana [Mr. HOLMAN] and other gentlemen that the best system or the 
only system that can be devised for the education of these children is 
their education on the reservations at these day schools. I think that is 


attain a far greater 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. WELLBORN. Mr. Chairman, if no one else is pressing for the 
attention of the House it is hardly necessary that the committee rise, 
and I ask that the Clerk proceed with the reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. PEEL], which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of line 1048 add: 


N. of thea t here shall be used to ed 
. 5 — rgi Feo prea paaa pee 
The amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


at $175 
super- 
cottages, 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment at 
that point, which I will send to the desk to be read. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Strike outzof line 1055 the words three thousand.“ before the word “ dollars,” 
and insert in lieu thereof “four thousand seven hundred and fifty.” 

Mr. PERKINS. In explanation of this amendment I wish to say 
that it does not increase the te amount agreed u by the com- 
mittee. In printing the pill an error was made which renders this 
amendment necessary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THROCKMORTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
that paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. THROCKMORTON. My point is that it is not anthorized by 
any existing law. — 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make the point of order o 
the entire paragraph ? 

Mr. THROCKMORTON. Yes, sir; on the entire paragraph. 

Mr. PERKINS. If the Chair will observe, he will see that the lan- 
guage of the paragraph shows that the appropriation is to continue 


schools now existing. Hence, the appropriation is for the continuation 
of an object now in existence, and for that reason I urge that the point 
of order is not well taken. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I submit that the phraseology of the 
rule in regard to appropriations in continuation of public works and 
objects already in progress does not apply to a provision of this char- 
acter. If the Chair has the rule before him he will see from its lan- 
guage that it can have no application to such an appropriation as this. 
It applies, for instance, to a public building or to a ship, where the 
work is begun but not completed. In such cases it has always been 
wie necessarily, upon grounds Mears policy, that where the work 

been entered upon appropriations for continuing it may proper], 
be made, and against such appropriations the point of order can not be 
made. But the Chair will perceive that if a provision authorizing an 
appropriation such as this can escape the operation of the point of or- 
der, then the rule has no application to an appropriation for anything 
that has been provided for by any previous appropriation bill, either in 
the current year or a preceding year. 

Mr. LONG. I would ask the gentleman from Indiana whether this 
appropriation is not somewhat in the natureof an appropriation for car- 
rying out treaty stipulations in regard to the education of the Indians? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, no. If it were for that purpose, there would be 
no trouble about it. AH the money required to carry out the treaty 
stipulations with the Indians is provided for specifically in other places 
in the bill. The term ohjects“ in the rule, as the Chair will perceive, 
is synonymous with the word works,” used in that connection where 
the rule speaks of the continuation of publie works or objects. 

Mr. LONG. It is broader than the word works.“ 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is manifestly synonymous with works, when 
the history of the rule is considered. This provision in the rule sprang 
up out of the necessity for continuing appropriations for works, such as 
ships or public improvements already begun. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN] whether there is any law at all or any 
treaty obligation to 5 ſor educating the Indians? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, yes; any number of them. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Very well. It matters not at all whether 
there was an appropriation for this institution in the last appropriation 
bill; it does not matter whether we b flve thousand or pó 
thousand in that appropriation bill; if chere is a law on the statute-boo! 
authorizing provision for the education of the Indians, then it is for this 

in making appropriations to direct how they shall be expended, 
Sra rae am ee ayaa tile ase 

or an e a ill o 

which confessedly, so far as it makes pe DO eee expires with the fis. 
cal year. An appropriation bill may carry independent and ent 
legislation with it. That is true, and when the appropriations expire 
the permanent portion of the bill floats away, so to speak, and becomes a 
part of the general law. That legislation becomes permanent. But the 


propriation for clerks to 
fifteen altogether. Then the sy wooo can employ but fifteen. I 
think there is no difficulty about drawing the line. We can appropriate 
more or less, much or little. We may go further. We may direct to 
what specific objects the money shall be applied. We may carry out 
an appropriation bill into details, and say to whom the money shall be 
paid. For instance, I hold that it would be in order to provide that 
any particular individual should be paid a given sum. That would not 
bind the Department to appoint the individual, but the money so ap- 
pro could be paid to no one else. That is on the theory that 
this House holds the purse-strings, controls the appropriations of the 
public money, and may direct to what specifie purposes they shall be 
applied ess of previous appropriation bills. 

Mr. HO . I wish to call the attention of my friend from Ohio 
[Mr. WARNER] to the fact that by this bill the provisions of every 
treaty in regard to education are carried out. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. But how much we shall appropriate to 
carry them out is a question for this House to decide. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Every treaty stipulation contemplates the expend- 
itures of money for the education or civilization of Indians on the reser- 
vations, This is true without a single exception. We never made a 
treaty in which the expenditure of money for education was not to be 
on the reservation. We never could have made a treaty with an In- 
dian tribe in any part of our public domain with a stipulation that the 
ex iture was to be elsewhere than on the reservation. Such a 
thing has never been thought of. We appropriate in this bill every 
dollar required for education under treaty stipulations; and in addition 
to that we provide that outside of the reservations—entirely beyond 
them, in the Territories and States—$50,000 shall be expended. Ihave 
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no objection to this expenditure of $50,000 in addition to the $700,000. 

It is not the expenditure of money that I am concerning myself about; 

but I do not wish an expenditure to be made contrary to the spirit in 

which we have treated with these Indian tribes, contrary to the spirit 

of all the treaties. There is no law, of course, for this a iation. 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will read clause 3 of Rule XXI. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair also asks the Clerk to read the pro- 
vision of the law for the current year on this subject. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For care, support, and education of Indian pupils at industrial, agricultural, 
mechanical, or other schools otber than those Tato provided for in ny of the 
States or Territories of the United States, at a rate not to exceed $167 for each 
pupil, $83,500, And wherever the word “children” or “child occurs in that 

of the act making appropriations for the Indian service for the fiscal year 

885, approved July 4, 1834, under the heading Support of schools,” it be 

construed to include all Indians of whatever age that may have been or are 
pupils in any of the institutions herein provided for. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will also have read from one of the 
Indian treaties a paragraph which is similar to the provision contained 
in many of the other treaties made by the United States with the In- 
dians. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


And the United States agrees that for every thirty children between said ages 
to attend farn a house shall be vided 
u- 


The CHAIRMAN, It will be observed by the committee that under 
the rule no appropriation not previously authorized by law is in order 
except ‘in continuation of appropriations ſor such public works or ob- 

ects as are already in progress, &c. That the education of the Indians 

been entered upon and is in progress will not, the Chair supposes, 

be denied by any one. The provision just read from one of the treaties 

and similar provisions contained in other treaties have for their object 
the education of Indian children. 

Mr. HOLMAN. On the reservation. 

The CHAIRMAN. In to the suggestion of the tleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], the Chair will state that there is nothing 
in the clause under discussion that precludes the use of the funds thereby 
a ted for the education of children exclusively on the reserva- 

on. The Chair thinks that this isan appropriation in continuation of 
an object already in progress. School-houses have been built, books 
bonght, and libraries and laboratories furnished, and the education pro- 
gressed for ycars. It is also in pursuance of treaty stipulations, which, 
to say the least, have the force and effect of law. 

In this connection the Chair will have reread the clause against which 
the point of order is made. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

su and educatio: three hun ndian pe ils 
nb pport, n of three dred Ti pi corner rg 


1 „or schools, other than those provid 
in any of the States or of the United States, at a rate not to exceed 
$167 for each pupil, $50,100, 


The CHAIRMAN. It will be observed that there is nothing in this 
tion requiring the money spent otherwise than according to the 
treaties entered into and ‘‘in continuation of sach * * * objects 
as are already in progress; nor can the Chair in ruling presume it will 
be otherwise used. The Chair does not think the case is similar to that 
decided by the committee yesterday relative to the allowance to Capt. 
R. H. Pratt. 

The point of order is not well taken, and is overruled. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. WELLSORN. I move that the committee rise and report the 
bill to the House with the recommendation that it be passed with the 
amendments which have been agreed upon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. MCMILLIN reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union had had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 5543) making appropriations for the current and contingent ex- 
penses of the Indian Department, and for fulfilling treaty sti i 
with various Indian tribes, for the year ending June 30, 1887, and for other 
purposes, and had directed him to report the same back Paay 
amendments, and with a recommendation that it be passed as amen 

Mr. WELLBORN. I ask the previous question on the amendments 
and on ordering the bill to be engrossed and read a third time. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. If no separate vote on the amendments be asked, 
the question will be taken upon them in gross. 

The amendments reported from the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union were to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be for a third read- 
ing; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time. 


on + a I demand the previous question on the passage 
of the bill. 

The 3 question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. On the passage of this bill the rules require the 
yeas and nays to be taken. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 
227, nays 5, not voting 91; as follows: 


YEAS—227, 
Adams, G. E. Dorsey, Ketcham, Ryan, 
Ad J.J. Dowdney, King, Sadler, 
Allen, C. H. Dunham, Kleiner, Sayers, 
Alien, J. M. Eldredge, La Follette, Scott, 
Anderson, C. M. v. Laird. Scranton, 
Arnot, Evans, Landes, Seney, 
Baker, Everhart, Sessions, 
Ballentine, Fa S Lawler, Seymour, 
Barksdale, Felton, Le Fevre, Shaw, 
Barnes, isher, Lehl! Smalls, 
Barry, Fi r. Libbey, Snyder, 
Bayne, Ford, Lindsley, Sowden, 
Beach, Forney, Little, Spooner, 
Belmont, Fred J Long, Springer, 
Bingham, Fuller, Lore, Steele, 
Blanchard, Funston, Lowry, Stewart, Charics 
land, Gay, 9 — Ste J. W. 
Geddes, oney, Stone, E. F. 

Blount, Glass, Markham, Stone, W. J., Ky. 

nd Green, R. S. Martin, Stone, W.J., Mo, 
Boutelie, Green, W.J. Matson, Storm, 

r Grosvenor, Maybury, 

Brown, C. E. Grout, McAdoo, Swope, 
soothed Halse MoGreary bes, 
zum. + „ 
Buchanan, Hammo McKinley, Taylor, E.B. 
Buck, Harmer, MeMillin, Taylor, I. H. 
Bunnell, Harris, erriman, ylor, J. 
Burleigh, Hatch, r. Taylor, Zach. 
Burnes, Hayden, Morrison, Thomas, J. R. 
Burrows, Haynes. Muller, Thomas, 0. B 
Butterworth, Heard. Murphy. x 
Bynum, Hemphill, Neal, Tucker, 
9 5 —— erson, 2 —— . 
m enderson, T. Nelson, an Eaton, 
s a Henley, N Viele, 
Cannon, Herbert, O'Donnell, Wade, 
een; O'Neill, adare A, 
ewitt, Fnit, 
Catchings, Hiestand, Outhwaite, Wakefield, 
Clardy, Hill, wen, ard, T. B. 
Clements, Hires, Parker, Warner, A. J. 
Cole, Hitt, Payne, Warner, William 
Holtman, Peel, Weaver, A.J. 
Cowles, Hopkins, Peters,” wee 
w. > 
Cox, Howard, Pidcock, Wellborn, 
n, Huda, Wheeler, 
8 in Ag 
Milo 
Cutcheon, James, Randall, Whiting, 

A Johnson, F. A. Reed, T. B. Wilkins, 
Davidson, A. C. Johnston, J. T. Reid, J. W. Willis, 
Davidson, R. H. M. Johnston, T. D. Rice, Winans, 
Davis, Jones, J. H. Wolford, 
Dibble, Jones, J. T. Worthington. 
Dockery, Kelley, Rowell, 

NAYS—5. 
Breckinridge, WCP.McRac, Rogers, Throckmorton, 
NOT VOTING—4L. 
Aiken, Dunn, McKenna, Richardson, 
Anderson, J. A. Eden, Millard, Robertson, 
Atkinson, Ellsberry, Milliken, Rockwell, 
Bennett, Findlay, 8 Mi 8. 
D g 

Boyle, Foran, Moffatt, Skinner, 
Brady, Gallinger, Mo: 8 Spr: 
Breckinridge, C. R. Gibson, C. H. Morrill, ker, 
Browne, T. M. Gibson, Eustaco Morrow, henson, 
Cabell, Gilfillan, egicy, St. Martin, 
Caldwell. Glover, Oates, Struble, 
Campbell, J. E. Goff, O'Ferrall, Swinburne, 
Campbell, T. J. Hale, O'Hara, es, 
Cobb, Hall, O'Neill, J.J. ompson, 
Collins, Hanback, Payson, Tillman, 
Compton, Henderson, D. B. wh Townshend, 

4 Hepburn, Pettibone, ‘an Schaick, 

= Hiscock, Phelps, Ward, J. H. 
Cartin, Houk, Pindar, West, 
Davenport, Irion, Pulitzer, Wilson, 
2 — — Louttit. mange Wasdd 

ey, „ urn. 
Dougherty, 1 Reese, 
So the bill was 


vote. 
The SPEAKER. That can not be done under the rules. 
Mr. TIMOTHY J. CAMPBELL. If I had been present, I would 
have voted in the affirmative. 
Under the rules the following pairs were announced from the Clerk’s 
The following members were announced as paired on this vote: 
Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri, with Mr. PETTIBONE. 
Mr. PINDAR with Mr. Payson. 
Mr. ROBERTSON with Mr. MILLARD. 
Mr. NEECE with Mr. GILFILLAN. 
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Mr. ELLSBERRY with Mr. GALLINGER, for this day. 

Mr. FORAN with Mr. Morrow. 

Mr. CULBERSON with Mr. THOMPSON, 

Mr, WISE with Mr. CuTcHEON. 

Mr. DAwson with Mr. STRUBLE. 

Mr. DINGLEY with Mr. Dunn. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, with Mr. PAYNE. a 

The following gentlemen were announced as paired on all political 
questions until further notice: 

r. GIBSON, of West Virginia, with Mr. STEPHENSON. 
. CALDWELL with Mr. NEGLEY. 
. ERMENTROUT with Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. 
. HALE with Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. 
. SKINNER with Mr. MORRILL. 
Sr. MARTIN with Mr. HOUK. 
. IRION with Mr. PLUMB. 
. SPRIGGS with Mr. MILLIKEN. 
. BENNETT with Mr. MCKENNA, 
. MORGAN with Mr. HEPBURN, 
. LAFFOON with Mr. LOUTTIT. 
Mr. O’FeERRALL with Mr. VAN SCHAICK, on all questions until 
March 31. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND with Mr. DAVENPORT, on all political questions 
until March 25. 

The vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I move to amend the title of the bill by insert- 
ing after the word ‘‘eighty-seven”’ the words ‘‘also eliminating Captain 
Pratt, and for other purposes.“ I make this motion simply for the 
purpose of saying that we have passed the bill precisely as it came from 
the committee, with the exception that we have eliminated Captain 
Pratt’s name, with his appropriation, from the bill. And I desire to 
read in that connection a telegram received from Captain Pratt on Fri- 
day last, in which he says: 


In addition to the $1,000 I told youof in the letter, I have received this morn- 
ing a check for $5,000, from a friend in New York, to pay the $4,200 still due on 
school-farm and other purposes, You will remember that I 3 to Con- 
gress three years to give $20,000 for a schoo!-farm, and was annually refused, I 
then bought the farm for $20,000, and it is now paid for without Government 


ans R. H. PRATT, 
Captain and Superintendent. 

The other thousand dollars he of he received from a friend 
in Philadelphia on Thursday last for the benefit of this school. 

This is the man, Captain Pratt, who is eliminated from the bill by the 
action of the Committee of the Whole of this House, a man who within 
the last five years, by his individual exertions, has raised $51,000 for 
the benefit of the Carliste school; and I think it is pretty good to 
eliminate such a man by the action of this House. I wish the House 
had a little earlier discovered that it was hardly proper to legislate a 
man into office by name. They appear now to have discovered it for 
the first time; and this is the t: A man who stands in the fore- 
most ranks of Indian education, who has by his individual exertions 
secured contributions amounting to $51,000 for his school, $6,000 of it 
in the last seven days, is eliminated by the action of this House. 
That being the case, is it not proper that the title of the bill should 
show that fact? 

Mr. RANDALL. He has not been hurt. He can be employed now 
under this bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is proper to state that there was no reference 
to the merits of the case upon the question presented, No imputation 
rests upon the gentleman by reason of that action of the House. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I withdraw the amendment. 


POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the pur- 
pose of considering general appropriation bills. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. Mr. Speaker, before goi 
of the Whole I think out of abundant caution that 
had better be reserved. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, Mr. HAMMOND in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the pu of considering general appropriation bills. 

The Clerk will read the title of the first bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5887) making appropriations for the service of the Post-Office De- 
partment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman, the bill which the Committe on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads have reported to the House recommends 
an appropriation ef $54,326,588.07. The estimates made by the De- 
partment for the expenditures of the Post-Office Department for the 
next year are $54,986,166.89. The committee recommend the appro- 
priation of $659,578.82 less than the estimates of the Department, and 
an increase over the bill containing the appropriations for the current 
fiscal year of $625,598.07. 


into Committee 
1 points of order 


It.is known to every one that there is an annual increase in the ex- 
penditures of the postal service of the Government. No familiar 
with that service, certainly no gentleman on the floor of this House, 
would e + such an economical administration of this great service 
as would bring about a redaction of the expenditures in 1887 over the 
expenditures for the year 1886. Itis necessarily an increasing expendi- 
ture, as the service constantly grows. 

Now, sir, it may be wondered by one who has not closely examined 
the details of this bill that the increased recommendations for the next 
year are not greater as compared with the amount appropriated for the 
current fiscal year. The reason that this increase is so small occurs 
from several causes. The principal one lies in the fact that the esti- 
mates made for the current fiscal year were entirely too large, and in 
some instances the Postmaster-General has seen fit to recommend an 
appropriation less than the appropriation for the current fiscal year. 
For instance, we will take the compensation of postmasters. The bill 
for the present fiscal year provides an expenditure of $12,300,000. The 
amount estimated is $12,000,000. The amount recommended for the 
next year is $11,700,000. So far as can be ascertained from the report 
of the Sixth Auditor with reference to the appropriations for the cur- 
rent fiscal year for the compensation of postmasters, it is believed that 
it will amount to about $1,000,000 more than will be expended; so 
that it will be readily seen that an estimate of $12,000,000 could very 
easily be made, being $300,000 less than for the current fiscal year. 

Again, sir, in the appropriation for the current fiscal year is the sum 
of $400,000 designed for compensation of American steamers carrying 
ocean mails beyond what was provided for under sea and inland post- 
age, and reduction occurs there by an omission on the of the com- 
mittee to make any similar recommendation in this bill. On the other 
hand, the bill for the current year provides $14,010,000 for transporta- 
tion by railroad routes. The bill as recommended by the committee 
for the next fiscal year carries $15,595,000 for the same . The 
increase recommended for next year over the appropriation bill for this 
year is $1,585,000. The increase, as ap by this comparison, is ex- 
tremely large, almost unprecedented. It comes about by the fact that 
the appropriation for railway mail transportation for the current year 
was below the needs of the service many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, 

I have cited two or three items simply as illustrations, with no pur- 
pose of undertaking to discuss in the general debate the several items, 
amounting to about thirty-seven, contained in this bill. I prefer to 
discuss them under the five-minute rule, which is always more satis- 
factory to the committee. 

I should feel bound to take a much longer time in the presentation 
of this bill in the outset but for the fact that contrary to former usage 
the bill contains not a single legislative provision in it save two; and 
of these the committee make this explanation: One relates to an ap- 
propriation for ial mail facilities which has been in the Post-Office 
appropriation bills for the last ten years, going out sometimes upon a 
a point of order and reinserted by the Senate and assented to by the 
House. The committee, although there was no provision of law for 
special facilities, in view of the long use of those facilities did not feel 
it was their duty to initiate the movement of striking them from the 
bill, and thought best to insert the item and to inform the House, so 
that they might not be charged withany purpose of legislating without 
the House being fully informed. 

Then, again, there is an item for the mail-messenger service, a serv- 
ice which involves the delivery of the mails beyond the eighty rods from 
the depot to the post-office. This has grown to an enormous sum. The 
necessities of it are absolute, and the committee have placed it here be- 
cause from the beginning of the railway service this appropriation has 
been made. 

It can not be di with. The confusion that would arise is so 
manifest, that the committee thought it best to insert it in the bill, and, 
as in the other instance, to ask the attention of the House to the fact. 
It is to be hoped that hereafter legislative provisions will be enacted to 
avoid any difficulties of this sort. In the report accompanying this 
bill the committee have called attention to the statutes which author- 
ize all the appropriations contained in it. 

With scrupulous care, therefore, we have sought to conform to the will 
of this House that there should be no legislation on this bill. There is 
accordingly no occasion for the extent of general debate which the legis- 
Jative provisions heretofore connected with the appropriation bills have 
called for. I shall therefore reserve the balance of my time in this 
general debate, and now move that the committee rise for the purpose 
of obtaining an order from the House to limit general debate upon the 
bill. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Before the gentleman makes that motion will he 
yield to me for a question ? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Certainly. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I notice there is a paragraph in which there is rec- 
ommended an appropriation of $375,000 for transportation of foreign 
mails. Is the gentleman from Georgia able to inform the House how 
much of this sum will be required for transportation of mails by for- 
eign steamers and the other incidental charges? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Not quite so much as is contained in the bill. 
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Mr. DINGLEY. Will the gentleman state about the sum? What 
I wish to ascertain is how much is recommended by the committee for 
the transportation of foreign mails by American steamers. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The total amount for the transportation of foreign 
maiis is $375,000, and then there is an item of $100,000 for balances 


due foreign countries. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Three hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars 
is for transportation by foreign steamers, by rail, and by American 
steamers. How much of this would be required to pay for transporta- 
tion of the mails by foreign steamers? My object is to ascertain how 
much will be left for transportation by American steamers. 

Mr. BLOUNT. This amount is sufficient to provide for the payment 
of American steamers for sea and inland transportation of foreign mails 
and also for the payment of foreign steamers. If my friend will find 
it as agreeable, when we reach this part of the bill in the five minutes’ 
debate I will have read from the Clerk’s desk the estimates as made 
by the Department, 

Mr. DINGLEY. I hope there will be no attempt to limit as to the 
five minutes’ debate on this important matter. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman misapprehends my motion. I have 
not thought of doing that. 

The motion of Mr. BLOUNT was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. HAMMOND reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 5887) making appropriations for the service of the Post-Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

Mr, BLOUNT. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of con- 
sidering general appropriation bills; and pending that motion, I move 
that all general debate on the Post-Office appropriation bill now under 
consideration in Committee of the Whole be limited to six hours. 

Mr. BURROWS. I trust the gentleman from Geo: in charge of 
the bill will not insist upon that motion. It seems a little extraordi- 
nary, after being in committee for but a few moments, that the com- 
mittee should rise and a motion should be made to limit debate to six 
hours upon an appropriation bill that carries $54,000,000. 

A MEMBER. How much time do you want? 

Mr. BURROWS. When there are other matters, like the bill for the 
relief of Fitz-John Porter, that took a week or ten days, it seems in a 
great appropriation bill like this general debate should not be limited 
as now proposed. 

Of course I speak only for myself, but I think also in a measure for 
other members of the committee in the minority. Six hours would not 
even accommodate members of the committee if they all desire to 
and there are other gentlemen within my knowledge who are quite as 
familiar with some portions of this bill as the members of the committee 
themselves, and who desire to be heard. I hope, therefore, the motion 
of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] will not prevail, and if 
he insists upon it I shall move to amend it. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say this about the matter: 
We have had experience with the Indian appropriation bill as to how 
much time, under the new rules, these several bills are likely to oc- 
cupy. We do not get to work at them until about half past 2 o’clock, 
because the two morning hours consume the best working oe of 
the day. We have seen what has occurred in connection with the pen- 
sion bill, and there are three or four appropriation bills now upon the 
Speaker’s table. If we are to gauge the general debate on appropria- 
tion bills that are to come by our experience in the past, we need not 
expect to get away from here until the month of August. The respon- 
sibility for that will not rest upon me in connection with this post- 
office appropriation bill. Gentlemen on this side of the House have 
thought that four hours will be ample time in which to discuss this 
bill which has no legislation in it—$54,000,000 of service authorized 
by law, and, so far as the legitimate provisions in the bill are con- 
cerned, not a difference of opinion as to $5,000 in the whole fifty-four 
millions. I trust, therefore, that the House will second the motion I 
have made. Of course the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] 
has a right to move to amend it, and whatever the House shall see fit 
to do I certainly shall conform to with pleasure. 

Mr. BURROWS rose, but yielded to Mr. BINGHAM. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I was going to suggest to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] to allow the general debate to run 
on to-morrow, and then at the close of to-morrow’s session we shall 
know whether many of the subjects embraced in the bill are to be ly 
discussed. My own opinion is that there are but two points in the bill 
that will really provoke debate in this House; one, pertaining to the 
pay of the railway postal clerks, and the other to what is called the for- 
eign mail service. I think that the gentleman can in that way ascer- 
tain the temper of the House and see whether a lengthened debate is 
desired. Iam free to say that while I think six hours is perhaps too 
limited a time for the full discussion of this bill, I also think that the 
general debate upon it will not take very much more time than that. 
As a member of the committce, always taking an earnest interest in 


8 matters, there are but two provisions in the bill that I would 
eel to vote against. As to ninety-nine one-hundredths of the 
bill, the members of the committee are, Imay say, unanimous. There- 
fore I pg Sap ee to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] 
that he let the de run on to-morrow, and, prior to adjournment to- 
morrow, fix the limit of general debate. 

Mr.BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman, I have very great respect for my asso- 
ciate on the committee, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BING- 
HAM], and I would like to adopt his suggestion, but my experience has 
been that debate begets debate, and I think the House understands that 
too much time has been taken up already in the general discussion of 
appropriation bills. I propose to allow the House to say now upon 
this motion whether the time I propose is too little time or not. If 
there was any legislative proposition in this bill, if there was anything 
in it that was not sanctioned by existing law, then I would listen with 
more disposition to yield to the appeal that has been made. But the 
fact that members want to speak day in and day out about other mat- 
ters than those contained in the bill is not to me a sufficient reason for 
putting upon this side of the House such a responsibility for waste of 
time as that would involve. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, when I rose a while ago I was about 
to make to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] the same sug- 
gestion that fell from the lips of his colleague on the committee [Mr. 
BINGHAM], that the debate should go on to-morrow and the limit be 
fixed at the end of to-morrow’s session. But I understand that the 
gentleman from Georgia declines that. I am therefore compelled to 
move an amendment to his proposition, so as to make the limit of gen- 
eral debate ten hours instead of six. In that connection I desire to say 
that although every item of appropriation upon this bill may be in ac- 
cordance with and in obedience to existing law, it does not therefore 
follow that there is no item in it that should be discussed. 

Mr. BLOUNT. We have the five-minute debate for the discussion 
of the items. 

Mr. BURROWS. We have the five-minute debate for the discussion 
of other bills, too; but on a bill of this im ce it seems to me im- 
proper to limit debate as pro by the gentleman from Georgia. I 
therefore move to amend his motion by striking out six and in- 
serting ‘‘ten”’ before the word hours.“ 

Mr. HENLEY. Mr. Chairman, I believe the observation of the House 
will sustain me in the statement that if there be an order made limit- 
ing this debate to six hours so that members will know that what they 
have to say must be said in that time or under the five-minute rule, 
there will be a fuller attendance and a more business-like and search- 
ing debate upon the merits of this bill than if the debate be unlimited. 
We know this, from very recent experience in this House. As the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] says, debate begets debate; a speech 
made on this side must be answered by a speech on the other side, and 
so it runs on ad libitum without reference to the merits of the bill. I 
hope the motion to limit the debate to six hours will prevail. 

The question was taken on the amendment of Mr. BURROWS limit- 
ing the debate to ten hours; and there were—ayes 66, noes 72. 

Mr. BURROWS. Is that a quorum, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. It is not, 

Mr. BURROWS. Then I feel constrained to make the point that no 
quorum has voted. 

The SPEAKER. The point is made that no quorum has voted. The 
Chair will appoint tellers, and will designate the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Burrows] and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] 
to act as tellers. 

Mr. KING. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The question was taken on ordering the yeas and nays; and they were 
refused—only eight members voting in the affirmative. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 75, noes 91. 

So the amendment of Mr. Burrows was not agreed to. 

The question then recurring upon the motion of Mr. BLOUNT that 
general debate in Committee of the Whole on the Post-Office appropri- 
ation bill be limited to six hours, the motion was agreed to. 

The question recurring on the motion that the House again resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole for the consideration of the Post- 
Office appropriation bill, it was to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union (Mr. HAMMOND in the chair), and resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 5887) making appropriations for the serv- 


ice of the Post-Office ent for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887. 
The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House, general debate on this 
bill is limited to six hours. 


Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, at the opening of the present ses- 
sion, and while the new rules were under discussion, gentlemen on this 
floor expressed the opinion that the adoption of the new rules would 
result in an increase of the public expenditures, partly because of a 
division of responsibility, and partly because of the opportunity which 
the change of rules would give certain committees to ify their 
own importance. The appropiation bills already reported show the 
apprehensions of those who entertained this opinion to be groundless. 
In illustration of this position, I desire to call the attention of the House 
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to the appropriation recommended by the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads, and to show by a comparative exhibit of figures taken 
from the records of the Post-Office Department that the slight increase 
in the amount now reported by the committee over previous appropria- 
tions for the support of this Department of the Governmentis not only 
necessary for its proper maintenance, but is also below the usual annual 
ratio of increase which has heretofore been deemed. necessary. 

The following tables are herewith submitted, from which it may be 
readily observed that the average annual increase in the sums appro- 
priated for the use of the Post-Office Department during the period of 
ten years ending June 30, 1885, has been $1,718,488.92, and the aver- 
age annual tage of increase during said period has been 3.9. 

In the bill now presented an increase of only $625,599.07, or 1.1 per 
cent. more than the last appropriation, is recommended, while the fig- 
ures show an actual reduction of the average annual increase of appro- 
priations of $1,092,889.85, or 2.8 per cent. 


A careful examination of the tables submitted will, in my judgment, 
reveal a prudent economy on the part of the committee, and serve to 
vindicate in some measure at least the action of the House in the dis- 
be gg of the appropriation bills made by the adoption of the new 

es. 


The causes which have led to the annual increase of the sum appro- 
priated for the use of the Post-Office ag are well understood 
by every member of the House, and for no explanation from the 
committee. Much might be occupied with statistics of the pub- 
lic service performed by this Department, involving disbursements in 
many channels of expenditure, at once illustrative and corroborative of 
the steady growth in the public use of the mail service; buta brief ref- 
erence to the establishment and growth of the free-delivery system and 
the other systems by which our inland mails are transported will suf- 
fice to show at once the necessity for constantly increasing the annual 
appropriations for their support. 


Statement of appropriations for postal service for 1886 and estimates for 1887, Ce. 


-| teas O35 
Year ending June 30, 1586.| Tear ending June 30, 1887. | Increase | recom $s 85 338 Increase for 1887, 
Items, 2 23 < 8 “= 8 
Recomme: a a 
Estimates. 2 2 EE 1 23 Amount, | Per 
a a 
00, 000 00 „ $45, 702 $199, 239 $760 43 10.3 
20,000 00 2, 636 29 16, 604 07 3,305 93 
Postmaster-General, ...... 0... serere sereesees 1,500 00 eee 99 73 1,247 61 252 36 
Office of the First Assistant Post- 
Gar porres or nein 3,000, 000 00 12, 300, 000 00 000, 000 00 II. 700,000 00 000 00 2,721,500 40 (11,243,848 94 | 456,151 06 
n 0 „ „721, 
Compensation to clerks in post-offices..| 5,300,000 00 | 5,150,000 00 150, 000 00 5,150,000 00 1,231, 427 24 | 4,873,853 19 | 276,146 81 
Payment to letter-earriers and the in- 
ental expenses of the free-delivery 2 
— 14, 535, 000 00 4, 485,000 00 928,531 25 | 4,928,531 25 443,531 25. 1,069, 150 74 | 3,985,952 55 | 942,578 70 
= 35, 008 00 35,000 00 30,000 00 30, 000 00 , 000 00 5.821 44 34,997 60 *4, 997 60. 
95, 000 00 . 000 00 80,000 00 80, 000 00 5, 000 00 21, 223 75 79,149 50 850 50 
25,000 00 20,000 00 30,000 00 30,000 00 10,000 00 3,409 00 10,233 04 19, 766-96 
20, 000 00 20, 000 00 10,000 00 10,000 00 | *10,000 00 r 17, 802 20 *7, 802 20 
500, 000 00 490, 000 00 510,000 00 495, 000 00 5,000 00 106, 941 29 435, 239 09 30, 760 91 
$40, 000 00 $30,000 00 $35,000 00 $25,000 00 | 88. 000 00 $2,473 41 $19, 406 89 $5,593 11 
65, 000 00 65,000 00 55,000 00 55,000 00 | *10,000 00 12,073 00 46,776 43 8,223 57 
80,000 00 80,000 00 80, 000 00 70,000 00 10, 000 00 14. 135 01 54, 483 46 15,516 54 
684, 205 00 |14, 010,000 00 725, 432 00 |15,595, 432 00 3,492, 478 74 13, 558,313 78 2,07, 118 22 
—ů— — E 000 00 615,000 00 575,000 09 575,000 00 142, 251 97 558. 288 51 16,711 
Inland mail transportation—starroutes..| 5,900,000: 00 | 5,900,000 00 | 5,850,000 00 | 5,850,000 00 , 415, 693 65 | 5,403,259 00 | 446,741 00 
service. 875,000 00 | 1,765,026 00 | 1,888,577 82 1, 808, 000 00 05¹ 1,709,236 47 98,763 53 
256, 764 50 266, 764 00 251,725 82 251,725 82 62,931 43 249, 999 72 1,726 10 
Compensation to railway post-office 
CLOTS «2. . . u . . 4, 682, 300 00 | 4,682,300 00 | 4,877,000 00 | 4, 800. 000 09 1,085,060 11 | 4,246,209 51 | 553,790 49 
Compensation to mail messengers. 975,000 00 975,000 00 900, 000 00 900, 000 00 206, 889 75 866,139 70 33, 860 30 
Mail locks and keys . . 20,000 00 20, 000 00 20, 000 00 20, 000 00 90 00 23, 962 00 3. 962 00 
Mail-bags and cateh 275,000 00 275, 000 00 275, 000 00 260, 000 00 41, 608 06 240,779 76 19,220 24 
Miscellaneous items. x 1,000 00 1,000 00. 1,000 00 1. 000 00 50 00 984 35 15 65 
Office of the Third Assistant Post- 
master-General : 
174,000 00 174,000 00 116, 700 00 116, 700 00 21, 230 42 137,753 47 | °21,053 47 
8,100 00 8,100 00 8, 100 00 8, 100-00 9j 1. 788 6 5,745 86 2,354 14 
9 — 749,000 00 745, 000 00 583,500 00 583, 500 00 160,652 50 | 626,165 56 | 42,603 56 
nvelope agency... 16,000 00 16,000 00 16, 000 00 16, 009 00 |.. 3,880 64 15, 886 10 113 90 
cards.. 239, 000 00 239, 000 00 188, 600 00 183, 600 00 20,307 39 184,700 8 3,899 13 
7,300 09 7,300 00 7,300 00 10,300 00 1,741 59 7,005 82 3,294 18 
140,000 00 140,000 00 67,200 00 67, 200 00 15, 958 66 90,097 26 | *22,897 26 
2,000 00 2,000 00 2,000 00 2,000 00 |... 8 63 48 1,801 11 198 89 
2,000 00 2,000 00 2,000 00 2,000 00 |. 117 50 2,081 22 *81 22 
1,000 00 1. 000 00 1. 000 00 1. 000 00 |.. 139 39 901 48 98 52 
Office of the Superintendent of For- 
Transportation of foreign mails... 425, 000 00 800, 000 00 350, 000 375, 000 00 82,211 52 325, 462 98 49,537 02 . 
Balances due foreign countries. 75, 000 00 75, 000 00 100, 00 100, 000 00 ——— eonsee! 23,489 71 73.510 29 825.7 
099, 169 50 $53, 700,990 00 54, 986,106 89 (4, 826,580 07 | 625, 599 07 1. 17 12, 421, 100 53 /49, 317, 188.41 (5,009, 400 66 | 10. 14+- 
* Decrease. 
S j¼ſ::::: T E EE E EE E AE A A N ERENLER E IEE EI I O OEE SIAE EE I AENT EE E EO E LAIEN EIEE $56, 099, 169 50 
Total appropriations for 1886... ...... . $ 


Excess of estimates over appropriations for 1888 . .... . . . 


Total estimates for 1887 
Total appropriations recommended for 187 


Excess of estimates over appropriations recommended for 1887 


— 499760 


—— — hu 2 2 — — . ———————— eresse 
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Statement of the estimates, appropriations, expenditures, and revenue of the postal service for the ten years ending June 30, 1886. 


Appropriations. 


Increase 1 
ropri at ions 
kon Rares of 


Excess of 
Year ended | Gross reve- | expendi-| previous years. 
June 30— nue, turesover 
Estimate. Original. | Deficiency. Aers oau 2 Per 
Amount, cont. 
076,534 00 561,361 00 | $454,746 08 „016, 107 08 ($32,796,186 16 | $467,301 42 263, 487 58 644,197 50 81.619, 290 03 
, 089, 805 99 | 33,793,067 58 320,225.19 | 34, 113, 292 77 | 32,322,504 24 1, 103, 818 20 | 33,486,322 44 | 27,531,585 26 | 5,954,737 18 82, 902. 814 31 25 
..| 36,723, 432 43 | 33,621,577 54 | 1,485,014 43 | 3, 106, 501 97 | 33,874,647 59 | 290,436 90 | 34,165,084 49 | 29,277,516 95 4, 887,567 54 993, 299 20 | 2. 
..| 36, 427,771 00 | 33,277,470 75 571, 467 74 | 33,848,933 49 | 33,073,437 82 | 376,461 63 | 33,449,899 45 | 30,041, 982 86 | 3,407,916 59 | *1, 257,653 48 yi 
...| 36,571, 900 00 | 36,204,589 87 | 1,813,631 10 | 88,018,220 97 | 36,101,820 33 | 440,983 30 | 36,542,803 68 | $3,315,479 34 | 3,227,324 34 | 4,169,282 48 [LL 
39, 920, 900 00 | 39,204,821 40 | 1,012,136 50 | 40,216,957 90 | 39,251,736 46 | 340,829 76 | 39,592,566 22 | 36,785,397 97 | 2,807,165 25 | 2,198,736 93 | 5.7+ 
42, 475, 982 00 | 40,974,346 60 | 2,581,829 91 | 43,556,176 5L | 40,039,634 75 | 442,336 48 | 40,482,021 23 | 41, 876, 410 15 f, 395. 388 92 | 3,339,218 6L 8.3 
43, 661, 800 00 | 44,643,900 00 | 2,402,108 34 | 47,046,008 34 | 42,816,700 56 | 466,243 87 | 43,282, 944 43 45,508,692 61 2, 225. 748 18 | 3,489,831 83 8.0.7 
40, 741, 111 25 | 44,489,520 00 | 2,942,396 OL | 47, 431, 916 OL | 46,404,960 65 | 819,599 62 | 47,224,560 27 | 43,325,958 81 | 3.898, 601 46 385, 007 67 0.8 
..| 50,062,189 60 | 49,040,400 00 | 1, 107, 000 00 | 50, 147, 400 00 | 49,317,188 41 046 80 50, 046, 235 21 560, 843 83 | 7,485,391 38 | 2,715,483 99 | 5. 7+ 
.| 56,099, 169 50 | 53,700,990 00 1 500, 000 00 | 54, 990 00 |. — .. 4. 083. 590 00 sot 
be . | —— 1,718, 488 92 |23. 94- 
* Decrease, + Excess of revenue over expenditures, t Asked for “railroad transportation.” 2 Average for ten years. F 


FREE DELIVERY. 

The free-delivery system was established in 1863, and at its organi- 
zation numbered 66 offices, with 685 carriers, and cost, during its first 
year, $317,061.20. Since then its facilities have been extended in pro- 
portion as the rapid development of the country has required them, un- 


til to-day its tions include no less than 178 offices, requiring the 
services of 4,385 carriers, involving an annual expenditure of $3,985,- 
952.50, and 


faang to the Government during the last fiscal year a 
net income of $1,295,768.55. 


INLAND MAIL TRANSPORTATION. 

The mails of the United States are carried by railroads, steamboats, 
and star routes. 

In 1837 there were 974 miles of railroads, which carried the mails at 
a cost to the Government of $307,444. During the last year 121,032 
miles of railway were en; in the transportation of the mails at a 
compensation aggregating 815, 267, 550. 25; 11,997 miles of steamboat 
lines performed like service at a cost of $558,288.51, while 232,222 miles 
of star service cost $5,403,259. To these amounts must be added the 
pay of forty-three hundred and eighty-seven railway postal clerks, 
amoun to $4,246,209.51 and $366,139.70 for mail m. : 
$515,725.83 for fast mails and incidentals; and we havea grand total of 
annual expenditures for inland mail transportation of $26,877,172.80. 
These vast agencies have not been called into existence to foster any 
false theories of progress, but have only followed in the wake of the loco- 
motive as if in turn has followed the star of empire westward, draw- 
ing a nation in its train. 

0 speak for themselves, and indicate more than one feature 
of the rapid advancement of our country in the numerous achievements 
which engage the attention and reward the enterprise of civilized na- 
tions. And so long as we shall be permitted to follow our traditional 
policy of peaceful progress so long may our people to enjoy a 
continued increase of their material prosperity, and so long will their 
enlightened public spirit continue to indorse such increased expend- 
itures as the preservation and expansion of their common interests may 
demand. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, the sums appropriated for the va- 
rious objects mentioned in this bill are in the main sufficient for the 
needs of the service. The amount estimated by the Postmaster-General 
as necessary to the proper administration of the affairs of the Post-Office 
Department for the next fiscal year is $54,986,166.89. The amount 
which this bill carries is $54,326,588.07; in other words, the appro- 
priation is less than the estimate by the sum of $659,578.82. 

If the estimates as furnished by the Post-Office Department are cor- 
rect, the bill is wrong. There is no reason why the appropriations for 
the support of the Government in its various branches should not be 
commensurate with the demands of the service. Deficiency bills, un- 
less they cover some unforeseen expenditures, ought not to be encour- 
aged. Appropriations ought to be sufficient to cover all knowable ex- 
penditures, and when an appropriation is clearly much less than the 
sum estimated to be necessary to meet the demands of the service the 
reduction must be made either because the House lacks confidence in 
the estimates submitted, or else the appropriation is reduced for polit- 
ical reasons. There may be some party advantage in reducing an ap- 
propriation below the estimates on the eve of an election, and after 
the election supplying the needs of the service by a deficiency bill, but 
such advantage can only be temporary and in the end will retard rather 
than promote ends. 

There are two items in this bill to which I desire to direct particular 
attention; and I do so at this time for the reason that under the five-min- 
ute debate it would be impossible to give these subjects that considera- 
tion which their importance demands. The first item relates to pay of 
railway postal clerks. The amount estimated as necessary for this serv- 
ice is $4,877,000. The amount appropriated by this bill is $4,800,000, or 


$77,000 less than the Department declares necessary for the proper ad- 
ministration of this branch of theservice. This estimate too, let me say, 
insufficient as it is, is made upon the basis of an allowance to postal clerks 
of class 4 a salary of $1,150 per annum, and clerks of class 5 an annual 
salary of $1,300. ai gee to move an amendment to this provision of 
the bill, when in , to increase this appropriation sufficiently to 
enable the Postmaster-General to pay clerks of class 5 $1,400 instead of 
$1,300, and clerks of class 4 $1,200instead of $1,150. Theamountneces- 
sary to be added to this appropriation in order to accomplish this end 
55 ety sum of $90,200. IE ; 
now, in regard to previous legislation touching the pay o 

postal clerks of classes 4 and 5. From the organization of the railway 
postal service until 1874 there were two es of postal clerks, and 
they were paid respectively $1,200 and $1,400 per annum. These grades 
and salaries continued until A 1876. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Does my friend from Michigan mean to say that the 
distribution of the inails from the beginning was by postal clerks? 

Mr. BURROWS. They were not called postal clerks; they were 
known by a different d ion—as route agents. These grades, I 
say, continued until August, 1876. At that time, when these clerks 
were receiving $1,200 and $1,400 respectively, their salaries were cut 
down to $1,150 and $1,300 by reason of an insufficient appropriation, 
and for no other reason. In proof of this, I read from the report of the 
Superintendent of the Railway Mail Service for the year 1876: 


for the salaries of railway postal clerks for the year ending 


June Isr is $1,225,000, as b an expense for the year ending June 30 

r ng h 
ist, ot $1,278 30 This 8 made it necessary to reduce both the 
salaries and force. Head railway post-office clerks’ salaries were reduced 


from $1,400 to $1,300 per annum, and railway postal clerks were reduced from 
$1,200 to $1,150 per annum. 

From this it appears that this reduction was made necessary, as I have 
stated, by reason of an insufficientappropriation. TheSuperintendent 
of the Railway Mail Service recommended in that connection as follows: 


In making estimates for the year ending June 30, 1878, the stron, babilities 
of the restoration of this service should be considiered. * 


Mr. Vail, the Superintendent of the Railway Mail Service, in his re- 
port for 1877, made the following recommendation touching clerks of 
classes 4 and 5: 

I can but urge the justice of making the appropriation for this class of em- 
loyés sufficient to enable the Department to restore them to the ald rate of 
1,400 per annum for head clerks railway post-offices, and $1,200 per annum for 

clerks of railway post-offices, and $1,000 and less for assistant clerks, routo 
agents, and mail-route messengers. 


This was the recommendation by the Superintendent of the Railway 
Mail Service immediately after the reduction was made by reason of an 
insufficient appropriation. Yet the recommendation was di ed 
and oe ae N these clerks has meine eee this hour. On 
the 31st day o: y, 1882, an act was passed to designate, classify. 
a me salaries of persons in the railway mail service; ” which act 

as follows: 


An act to designate, classify, and fix the salaries of persons in the railway mail 
service. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of resentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That persons in the railway mail service, known 
as railway post-office clerks, route agents, local agents, and mail-route mes- 
2 4 „on and after the passage of this act, be desi as railway 
porn orks, and divided into five classes, whose salaries shall not exceed the 

ollowin geen per annum: 


First $800; second class, not exceeding $900; third class, 
not 3 81.000; fourth class, not exceeding $1,200; and fifth 8 ex- 
ceeding : Provided, That the Postmaster-General, in fixing the jes of 
clerks in t classes, may fix different salaries for clerks of the same 
class, to the amount of work done and the responsibility incurred by 
each, but shall in any case, allow a higher 


not, to any clerk of any class 
than the maximum fixed by this act for the class to which such clerk belongs. 
Sec. 2. That the sums appropriated in the act entitled An act making 
for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal 


year 
une 30, 1883, and for other“ 8 ved May 4. 1882, for the compensa- 
tion of the railway postiofitiee © erke, route agents, 8 messengers, and 
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local agents, be consolidated into one fun 
the clerks embraced 
provided in this act. 


and applied for the compensation of 
in the five classes under the title of railway postal clerks 


By the foregoing act it will be observed that fourth-class clerks are to 
receive an annual salary of not exceeding $1,200, and fifth-class clerks 
not exceeding $1,400. 

This is the provision of law under which the appropriation for the 
pay of railway postal clerks is made. 

In 1884, after the passage of the foregoing act, the general Super- 
intendent of the Railway Mail Service again recommended that a suf- 
ficient amount be appropriated to pay clerks of classes 4 and 5 the 
maximum amount allowed under the law, to wit, $1,200 and $1,400, 
respectively. 


The recommendation was as follows: 
The appropriation for the present fiscal year is $4,300,000. I estimate that this 
te eee 


should $301,000 for the next fiscal year, which would make the ap- 
proprieton $4,601,000. 
The law authorizes the Postmaster-General to pay clerks of class 5 $1,400 per 


annum, and those of class 4$1,200 per annum, These salaries were paid until 
July 1, 1876, at which time it wasfound the amountappropriated was insufficient 
to pay the number of clerks thus employed. It was then decided that the 
15 receiving $1,400 should be reduced to $1,300, and those receiving $1,200 to 


11 would respectfully recommend that an additional appropriation of $29,400 be 
made, so that the salaries of the clerks of class 4 may be increased to $1,200 per 
annum as ipone by law; and that an additional appropriation of $51,900 be 
made, so that the salaries of the clerks of class 4 may be increased to $1,400 as 
provided by law. 

It will be observed the total increase recommended for this purpose 

ted that sum of $81,300. 

it will be noticed that this sum of $81,300 added to $4,601,000, the 
sum estimated for this branch of the service, produces the exact amount 
appropriated, namely, $4,682,300. 

The Appropriations Committee in the Forty-eighth Congress heard the 
representatives of the postal service touching the recommendation of 
theSuperintendent of the Railway Mail Service, and urged an additional 
appropriation of $81,300, in accordance with the recommendation of 
the Superintendent of the Railway Mail Service. If we turn to the act 
of March 3, 1885, making appropriation for the postal service for the 
year ending June 30, 1886, we tind appropriated for pay of railway 
postal clerks the exact sum of $4,682,300, which is the te of the 
estimate for the service on the old basis, namely, $4,601,000 and the 
recommended increase of $81,300. 

It seems to me there can be no question but $81,300 of this sum was 
appropriated for the ial of paying clerks of classes 4 and 
5 the full amount of their allowed by law. It is demonstrated 
by the estimates and by the appropriation which followed, and in no 
other way can it be explained how this appropriation came to be for the 
exact sum of $4,682,300. Yet the clerks of classes 4 and 5 are being 

id at the old rate of $1,150 per annum for clerks of class 4, and 
$1,300 for clerks of class 5. Why? The Postmaster-General declines 
to execute the lawand apply the appropriation in obedience to the will 
of Congress. At page 419 of the report of the Postmaster-General for 
the year 1885 will be found the following: 


The annual appropriation for the pay of railway ffice clerks for the cur- 
rent fiscal year is $1,682,300. Of this amount, $81 was presumably appropri- 
ated for the of increasing the salaries of clerks of the fourth and 


fifth classes to the rates of 5 pua prar to 1st of July, 1876; but, in- 
asmuch as the appropriation bill, as approved, does not state specifically that 
such was the intention of Congress, the Postmaster-General is of the opinion 
that this fund can not be drawn upon for bed pi eid With this amount de- 
remy 5 sum available for the pay of clerks for the present year is 

Mr. BLOUNT. What are you reading from? 

Mr. BURROWS. From the report of theSuperintendent of the Rail- 
way Mail Service, page 419, from which it will be observed the super- 
intendent states he has not used the $81,300 ‘“‘ presumably appropriated 
for the special purpose of increasing the salaries of clerks of the fourth 
and fifth classes to the rate of compensation paid prior to July 1, 1876,” 
because the Postmaster-General is of the opinion that this fund can 
not be drawn upon for that purpose.“ The Postmaster-General looks 
only to the letter of the law, and in the letter of the law he finds no 
mention of $81,300 for this specific purpose, and therefore he refuses to 
make use of the appropriation. ‘‘It is not so nominated in the bond.” 
But if he had examined the estimates he would have discovered the 
items entering into the appropriation of $4,682,300, and would have 
observed that this amount was reached by including $81,300 to enable 
the Postmaster-General to pay clerks of classes 4 and 5 the salary allowed 
bylaw. But for some reason the purposes of the Postmaster-General 
are better served by looking only to the letter of the law, and so, de- 
clining to examine the estimates or obtain any information beyond 
what the statute conveys, he declines to execute it. 

In another instance we shall find where the law was perfectly plain 
for the purpose of making that statute a nullity he found no difficulty 
in looking beyond the letter of the law and outside of it for a reason 
upon which to base a refusal to execute the will of Congress. But of 
that further on. If it shall be the will of the committee to increase this 
appropriation by the sum of $90,200, I suppose the appropriation must 
be so worded and separated that there will be no difficulty in determin- 
ing the object to which the appropriation is tobe applied. In framing 


the amendment I shall endeavor to make it so plain that a wayfaring 
man, though a postmaster-general, need not err therein. 

The next item to which I desire to call attention is ‘‘ for the transpor- 
tation of the foreign mails.“ This bill appropriates $375,000 for this 
purpose. The estimate for this service is $350,000 and the bill carries 
$375,000 or $25,000 more than the estimates. Butin making that esti- 
mate the Postmaster-General, or the Superintendent of the Foreign Mail 
Service, says: 

If it should be decided to pay to vessels of United States register, for the trans- 
poration of mails to foreign countries, the whole amount of the postage col- 

ected on the mails conveyed (calculated at the Postal Union rates of 4 
namely, 5 cents per one-haif ounce, or $1.60 per pound of letters and post 
and 1 cent per two ounces, or 8 cents per pound, of other articles), the above esti- 
mate for the transportation of mails,” E would be increased, from $350,000 to 
$425,000, and the total from $425,000 to $525,000. 

Again he says: 

If it is the will of Congress that the entire sea and inland postage shall be 
given to vessels of United States register for the mails transported by them, the 
estimate of $350,000 must be increased $75,000, as you will observe by reference 
to the table herewith transmitted, which gives the weight of the mails con- 
veyed by vessels of United States for the fiscal year of 1885, and shows the 
total sea and inland postage thereon to be $81,679.67. 

So, upon the recommendation of the Post-Office Department, it is 
stated that if it is the will of Congress to pay American vessels the 
whole amount of the sea and inland postage, it will be n to 
increase this appropriation of $350,000 to $425,000. The committee 
have added only $25,000 to this estimate, presumably to cover the sea 
and inland postage, but which is $50,000 short of the recommendation 
of the Post-Office Department. Of course we are all familiar with the 
law as it now stands touching the carriage of the foreign mails. By 
reason of the Postmaster-General’s failure to execute the law passed 
by the last Congress we are thrown back upon an old statute, section 
4009, which provides that for transporting the foreign mails the Post- 
master-General may allow as compensation, if by a United States 
steamship, any sum not exceeding the sea and United States inland 
postage; and if by a foreign steamship or by a sailing vessel any sum 
not exceeding the sea postage on the mail so transported.” So that, as 
the law now stands, the maximum amount possible to be paid to Amer- 
ican steamships is the sea and inland postage. If the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, in the exercise of his discretion, shall deem it advisable to pay the 
whole amount of the postage on a letter, 5 cents, from San Francisco to 
Hong-Kong, he is authorized under the law to do so, and he can not 
in any case exceed the amount of the postage on the mails conveyed. 

I shall move to amend the bill at the proper time so as to make the 
appropriation for this service equal to the full amount of the sea and 
inland postage, and only regret that under the rules of the House I can 
do no more. But I am quite certain that this committee will at least 
place a suficient amount at the disposal of the Postmaster-General to 
enable him to pay to the American lines the full amount of the sea and 
inland postage. I hold in my hand the last report of the Superintend- 
ent of Foreign Mails; and let me call the attention of the committee to 
the amounts paid American lines for carrying the foreign mails 
basis of 5 only and the sum which would be awarded if they 
were paid the full amount of the sea and inland postage, and I will then 
submit whether, in the judgment of this committee, the full amount 
of the sea and inland postage should not be paid, and whether that sum 
is not wholly inadequate. 

The Pacific mail line last year, sailing from San Francisco to Panama, 
made twenty-five trips and received for carrying the United States 
mails the beggarly sum of an average of $49.53 per trip. That was the 
sea postage, and if you had given the sea and inland postage that line 
would have received an average of $140.20 per trip. For carrying the 
mails from New York to Colon, thirty-eight trips, this line received 
an average of $199.45 per trip, and at sea and inland postage it would 
receive an average of $517.43 per trip. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Company, from San Francisco to Yoko- 
hama and Hong-Kong, made in.each round trip a distance of 12,180 
miles, and for carrying the United States mails received for each round 
trip an average sum of $194.81. If this line had received the entire 
amount of the sea and inland postage its compensation would have 
averaged $562.54 per trip. 

Take the New York, Havana and Mexican Mail Steamship Com- 
pany from New York to Cuba, Mexico, &c. Thedistance sailed on each 
round trip was 2,348 miles, and it received for each trip an average sum 
of $82.68 for mail service. If the Postmaster-General paid this line 
the full amount of the sea and inland postage it would have received an 
average sum per trip of $238.64. 

The Red D line, the only line running to Venezuela touching the 
great countries of South America bordering on the Caribbean Sea, made 
in each round trip a distance of 6,132 miles, and received for transport- 
ing the United States mails an average of $56.55 per trip, while the 
sea and inland postage would have yielded an average of only $115.01. 

Bear in mind, too, in this connection, that all these lines are called 
upon at their own expense to go to the post-office in San Francisco or 
New York and convey the mails to the steamer and land them at the 
port of their destination, defraying all the expenses attending such serv- 


ice. 
The Occidental and Oriental Steamship Company, plying between 
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San Francisco and Japan and China, on each round trip made a distance 
of 12,180 miles, for which it was paid for carrying the United States 
mails an average of $137.11. If the United States had paid the full 
amount of the sea and inland postage, it would have given that line an 
average of only $394.77. Is that extravagant compensation? 

The New York and Cuba Mail line, running between New York and 
Havana, made on each round trip a distance of 2,348 miles, for which 
it was paid for carrying the United States mails the magnificent sum 
1 POOL The sea and inland postage would have amounted to only 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. The gentleman asks a question. That 
might depend upon how much it carried. 

Mr. BURROWS. Notatall. The United States and Brazil Mail 
Steamship Company, opening to us that great empire of the south, sails 
in each round trip 10,308 miles, and the Postmaster-General paid that 
line for carrying the United States mails the sea postage $323.86. The 
sea and inland postage would give to that line $445.53. 

The Clyde line from New York to Hayti received for its round trip 
of 2,630 miles for carrying the United States mails $32.55. Had this 
line been paid the full amount of the sea and inland postage it would 
have received an average of $86.01 per trip. 

So the American Steamship Company from Philadelphia to Queens- 
town, running on each round trip a distance of 6,524 miles, was paid 
for United States mail service the sum of $74.55 per trip. The seaand 
inland postage would have yielded an average compensation of $86.15. 

It is needless to continue the recital. Sufficient appears to inform 
the committee how inadequately this service would be paid even at the 
full rate of sea and inland postage. 

In contrast with the compensation possible to be allowed American 
ines for the transportation of the foreign mails, I desire to submit the 
following table which discloses the compensation paid the steamboats 
for our coastwise and inland service. 


Compensation paid steamboats for coastwise and inland service. 
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Eastport to Lube a 6| $400 00 

—— 

3 Va., to Po! 87 6| 7,800 00 
Edenton to Williamston....... 51 6! 3.000 00 
Wilm. n to Fayetteville. 112 2| 1,450 00 
Brunswick to Saint Simon's 12 6| 1,000 00 
Jacksonville to Palatka, 80 6 | 8,800 00 
pa to Key West 246 2 | 23,600 00 
Mackinaw City to Mackinac. 12 6 | 2,460 00 
Tacoma to Port Townsend 98 6 | 29,700 00 
Wood's Holl to Nantucket. BO - E 7,875 00 
Norfolk to Ca; les 38} 7 | 10,971 62 
Norfolk to timore... 200 6 | 18,000 00 
Lake Charles to Cameron. 55 3 | 4,090 00 
Port Townsend to Sitka....... p A EES 18, 000 00 
ville to Fort George. . . .. .. .. . .. 23} 6| 1,599 00 


Mr. DOCKERY. Have you made an average of the mileage? 

Mr. BURROWS. I can not give that just here. Without extending 
this table, I may state generally that the inland and coastwise steam- 
boat-service, which made a distance last year of 2,540,607 miles, was 
paid $563,002; while the foreign service by American lines, which made 
the distance of 2,052,686 miles, was paid only $46,387. If the entire 
amount of the sea and inland postage was paid the American lines for 
carrying the United States mails it would not exceed $130,000 per an- 
num 


I submit, therefore, that nothing less than the full amount of the sea 
and inland postage should be appropriated, and I regret exceedingly 
that we are powerless todo no more. But under the law that is the 
limit of our authority. 

Congress at its last session, appreciating the needs and the importance 
of this service, attempted to do something toward sustaining the Amer- 
ican lines in carrying the United States foreign mails by enacting the 
following law: 1 

Vor the transportation of foreign mails, including transit across the Isthmus of 
Panama, $800,000; and the Postmaster-General is hereby authorized to enter into 
2outract for the transportation of any ot of said foreign mails, after al ad- 
vextisement, with the lowest responsible bidder at a rate not cents 
a rautical mile on the trip each way actually traveled between the terminal 
Vcarasbips,and thal the aggregate of such contracts shall not exosed one ball 
8 
thi è sum 8 appropriated. E — * 

It is known to the country and conceded by all that this provision of 
tlie law remains unexecuted, and the will of Congress in this regard is 
entirely nullified. The law seems plain. There is nothing in it obscure 
or mysterious; but the Postmaster-General in this instance, in order to 
nullify the law, goes outside of its plain provisions to find reasons for 
making it a dead letter. Read the law and it seems easy of compre- 
hension. Whatdoesitrequire? First, a contract with American steam- 
ships for carrying any portion of the foreign mails; second, after legal 
advertisement; third, to the lowest responsible bidder; fourth, at a rate 


not exceeding 50 cents a nautical mile each way actually traveled; and, 
fifth, $400,000 is hereby appropriated to carry out contracts so made. 


Is there anything obscure in this statute? Certainly And yet 
no portion of this law has been executed. Nay, more, the Postmaster- 
General has never taken a step in the direction of its execution, Why? 
He says in his report, page 35: 

A statement compiled in the Office of the Forei 
miles sailed last year and to have been ex to be sailed this year by all 
American companies would be over 2,050,000, and the total compensation at the 
maximum rate would exceed $1,025,000, or over two and a half es the utmost 
authorized expenditure. 

And because, upon such computation, the amount necessary to pay 
the full compensation of 50 cents a mile would exceed the amount 
appropriated, the Postmaster-General refuses to make any expenditure 
whatever. Now, it is quite true that if you take the whole number 
of miles sailed last year by the American lines, to wit, 2,050,000, and 
multiply it by 50 cents, the maximum price per nautical mile, the re- 
sult will be $1,025,000, and will exceed the amount appropriated by 
$625,000. Therefore the Postmaster-General argues, ‘‘because upon 
this assumption a greater sum is required for this service than was ap- 

ropriated, I will take no step whatever toward the execution of the 
bs but will treat it as a dead letter.“ Obviously it will be of the ut- 
most importance hereafter that every committee having an a — 
ation in charge shall see to it that every item in the bill is sufficient to 
meet the needs of the service, otherwise the Postmaster-General will 
nse no portion of it. 

But in making this calculation, the Postmaster-General falls into a 
trifling error. In reaching the basis that the whole number of miles 
traveled by the American lines last year was 2,050,000, he doubles the 
distance from San Francisco to China and Japan, and from New York 
to Havana, taking the total distance made by the two lines running 
over each of these routes; when he knows that if those routes were let 
to the lowest bidder one line on each route would be excluded, and so 
the number of miles upon these two routes might be reduced from his 
calculation 385,000 miles. 

In other words, he computes the distance and the expenditure for 
about 400,000 miles more than would have been traveled if he had 
executed the law. Suppose he had let the route from San Francisco 
to China and Japan and the route from New York to Havana to the 
lowest responsible bidders; and ‘suppose the contract between China 
and Japan had been awarded to the Occidental and Oriental line and 
the service between New York and Havana had been let to the New 
York, Havana and Mexican line, then the distance sailed by those two 
lines in conveying the United States mails would be, upon the basis of 
last year, 263,560 miles instead of 649,508 miles, the basis of the Post- 
master-General’scomputation. So, Irepeat, in this computation he falls 
into an error of about 400,000 miles, and thus makes the amount re- 
quired for the service upon his theory about $200,000 more than it actu- 
ally would be. And yet if this administration comes within 400,000 
miles of the truth perhaps we ought not to complain. [Laughter.] 

But this assumption proceeds further upon the theory that, with or 
without competition, there would be no bid under 50 cents a mile, and 
that all lines would be employed at that rate. That is a baseless as- 
sumption. How did the Postmaster-General know that there would 
be no competition? He concedes that there were competing lines on 
the routes between San Francisco and China and Japan, between 
New York and Havana, and yet he allows for no reduction of price re- 
sulting therefro 


Mails shows that the total 


m. 

What right had the Postmaster-General to assume that, and upon 
what theory could he assume it? Competition always brings reduction 
of price. The rule is inexorable. So this assumption of the Postmaster- 
General falls. But he says further, as a reason for not executing this 
law, that there was competition upon only two lines, and no competi- 
tion on any of the other lines; and therefore he asserts that to advertise 
for the lowest bidder on routes where there is no competition would be 
an idle ceremony. What object would there be,” says the Postmaster- 
General,“ in advertising for the lowest bidder on a route where there is 
but one line?” 

Does the Postmaster-General in advertising for bids for the star-route 
service ascertain in advance whether there is more than one stage run- 
ning on each route, and if he finds a route on which there is but a sin- 
gle stage line does he decline to advertise for bids on that route? 

But, again, what right had the Postmaster-General to assume that 
advertising for service on these ocean routes would not provoke compe- 
tition? He might as well, as I have said, refuse to advertise for pro- 
posals to carry the mails on some distant star-route because there is no 
competing stage line as to decline to ask for bids for the ocean forei 
service for the reason that at the time of advertising there is no esta 
lished competing line. The principle is precisely the same. 

But there is another fact which the Postmaster-General might have 
discovered if he had been looking for means to execute instead of nul- 
lifying this law. From March, 1885, to October, 1885, the very time 
when he was called upon to advertise for bids for carrying the foreign 
mails, there were eight first-class iron steamers tied to the wharves in 
New York out of business, seeking employment, and anxious to enter 
into any remunerative service. What right had the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to say that those idle sea-going steamers would not have been com- 
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titors for this service or for some portion of it?. Again, how did he 
Sion bak — actually engaged in other service might not be 
withdrawn and become competitors for this? The Postmaster-General 
must have been possessed with more than mortal wisdom and foresight 
to have foreseen and forejudged all these things. 

But again, the Postmaster-General knows, as every member of this 
House understands, that the argument that to advertise for bids upon 
routes where there was no competition would secure the service only at 
the maximum amount, and that that would have exceeded the appropria- 
tion, is completely answered by the fact that he had it within his power 
to reject all bids. The Postmaster-General never advertises for bids 
for carrying the mails upon star- routes or other lines that he does not 
reserve to himself the right to reject all bids. So, if he had advertised 
for this service and found that the amount of the bids exceeded the 
amount of the 5 it was within his power to reject them 
all or any portion of 

Again, it was within his power to say in his advertisement that all 
bids above a certain amount would not be considered, and by so doing 
he could have restricted the amount to the limit of the appropriation 
and at the same time executed the law. 

‘There was nothing under the sun to prevent him from doing this. 
More than this; the great American steamship lines. united in a re- 
quest to the Postmaster-General to execute the law, and stated that if 
he had any a) ion about the bids exceeding the amount of the 
appropriation they would undertake to say that the maximum amount 
bid should not exceed 20 cents per nautical mile, at which, if every 
line was employed now in this service, the total would not overreach 
the a iation. Yet the Postmaster-General declined. It seems as 
if he was determined from the beginning that this law should not be 
exeented; and itis a significant fact that he has never taken a single 
step toward its execution. 

But observe in the next place that he declined to execute this law, 
because upon two lines there was competition. Upon all the lines but 
two, there being no competition, he declined to execute the law for that 
reason; yet in the next breath he says it is impossible to execute this 
law, because upon the San Francisco, China and Japan line and the 
New York and Cuban line there is competition. I can not execute the 
law in the first place because there is no competition; and in the sec- 
ond place I can not execute it because there is. 

What reason does he assign for not executing the law upon the lines 
where there was competition? Because, he says, ‘‘if I had advertised 
for the lowest responsible bidder upon lines where there was competi- 
tion the contract would have been awarded to the lowest bidder, and 
all ethers would have been excluded.“ Of course that isso; but Con- 

had so determined the matter, and the Postmaster-General had 
to remember that the duties of his office, in the language of Mr. 
were purely executive. 

Tt follows, therefore, if he could not execute the law upon two lines 
because there was competition, he could not have executed it upon any 
if there had been competition upon all. The reason would be the same. 
So the first argument, that he could not execute this law because there 
was no competition, falls to the ground, for he admits virtually that if 
there had been competition upon every line he would not have exe- 
cuted it, because that would diminish the service, and Congress did not 
in his opinion do a wise thing in enacting such a measure. I would 
like to inquire what the Postmaster-General had to do with that matter. 

If Congress in its wisdom saw fit to provide for the foreign-mail serv- 
ice by letting it to the lowest responsible bidder, is he to be permitted 
to say to Congress I will not execute your law, because in my judg- 
ment itis unwise? After having given these reasons for failing to ex- 
ecute this law, he supplements his argument with an extensive tabula- 
tion showing thatif these companies are paid the sea-postage for carrying 
the foreign mails they receive more per pound for the service than they 
get for carrying pork, salt, or other merchandise; and he says in sub- 
stance, “because these lines would derive a greater revenue for carrying 
these mails, even at sea-postage, than they get per pound for 
ing pork and hides, therefore the compensation is sufficient and I will 
not exeente the law.“ 

But suppose Congress should determine, as it did at its last session, to 
pay more for carrying the mails than for carrying hides. Is the Post- 
master-General in that event to be heard to say, I will not execute 
this law, because in my judgment it is paying too much.“ The ques- 
tion is too preposterous for debate. It seems to me that matter is no 
part of the business of the Postmaster-General; it is none of his con- 
cern. determines the rate of compensation to be paid for this 
service; and when it determined to let this service to the lowest respon- 
sible bidder at a rate not exceeding 50 cents per nautical mile, it was 
the business of the Postmaster-General to at least make an effort to ex- 
ecute that law, instead of refusing to take any steps towards its execu- 
tion, and then offering to Congress so trifling an apology. 

How true it is sometimes that man— 

Drest in 2 little brief authority, 


Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep. 


Mr. Chairman, when this portion of the bill is reached in Committee 


of the Whole I shall move to increase the appropriation for this service 
from $375,000 to $425,000, the sum which the Postmaster-General says 
is necessary to pay the full amount of the sea and inland postage; and 
I mistake the temper and patriotism of this House if it does not do for 
this service all that the law will permit, and regret that it can do no 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The timeof the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Burrows] has expired. yi b 

Mr. DOCKERY. I will yield the gentleman ten minutes of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DockERY] 
peo bod Tiaa ten minutes to the gentleman from Michigan, if he 

a i 

Mr. 'KERY. The gentleman from Michigan makes a satisfac- 
tory arrangement with me, by which I have agreed to yield twenty 
minutes of my time to him. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, I was abont to that the ad- 
ministration of the Post-Office Department is subj to just eriti- 
cism not only in regard to the matters to which I have referred but 
in other i of no little public concern. It has not only nul- 
lified the law touching the administration of the postal service, both 
domestic and foreign, but with uncommon effrontery it has defied not 
only the spirit Io very letter of the civil-service law. 

Reaching, as ‘ost-Office Department does, into every city, to 
and hamlet in the broad land, there was no nt of ihe pabies 
service where this administration could have given more convincing 
proof of its sincerity in the matter of reform in the public service than 
in the Post-Office Department. And yet there has been no branch of 
the public service where that law has been more wantonly and persist- 
ently violated. From the beginning to this hour the head of that De- 
partment has sought, as in other instances, not how he might execute 
and tee this law but, on the contrary, how he might with impunity 
violate it. 

In saying this I do not wish to be understood as intimating that there 
has been an honest observance of the civil-service law in other De; 
ments. On the contrary, it may be affirmed, I think, that in all the 
Departments, from the highest to the lowest, there has been a persist- 
ent effort to nullify it. If this be true, the Demoeratic party, after all 
its professions, deserves and will receive public condemnation. 

If there has been any one thing in the last fifteen years to which the 
Democratic party seemed more ardently attached than any other it was 
reform in the civil service. In season and out of season, in public and 
in private, by speech and platform, it has coveted every occasion to 
make solemn protestation of its devotion to this new-found object of its 
idolatry. [Laughter.] Its enthusiasm at times would brook no re- 
straint. 


Although reform and the Democratic party never had any personal 
acquaintance until 1872, when they met for the first time in a Liberal Re- 
publican conyention, yet from that hour there sprang up an attachment 
between them which has been absolutely phenomenal. Someslight con- 
ception of the warmth of its devotion at that time may be gathered from 
the following declaration preserved in its platform of 1872: 


The civil service of the Government has become a mere tof parti- 


perpe! publican rough 
reform of the civil service as cheat the most Seen necessities of the hour; 
that honesty, capacity, and fidelity constitute the only valid claims to public 
— -> Sriti lapes eee oe that publle stash 8 * 
rary favoritism pa „ an n e a 
post of honor.—Democratic platform, July 1872, Baltimore. 

In 1876 the Democratic party renewed its vows of fidelity with such 
earnestness as to banish all thought of the possibility of betrayal, in 
the following language: 

Reform is necessary in the civil service, Experience proves that efficient, eco- 
nomical conduct of governmental business is not ble if its civil serv- 
ice be subject to change at e election, be a prize fought for at the ballot-box, 
be a brief reward for party instead of posts of honor for proved 
competency, and held for fidelity in the 3 em loy ; that dispensing of 
eee should neither be a tax upon the time of all our — men, nor the 

instrument of their ambition.—Demoeratie platform, Saint Louis, Mo., June 27, 


In 1880 its ardor had somewhat cooled, and was fast settling down into 
respectful consideration, as the following declaration in its platform dis- 
closes: ‘‘ We pledge ourselves to a general and thorough reform of the 
civil service.” 

In 1884 six words, compressed into one curt sentence, measured its 

waning : “We favor honest civil-service reform.“ 
But if the public mind had become somewhat distrustful of the sin- 
cerity of the Democratic party in its professions touching reform in the 
civil service, it was fully reassured by Mr. Cleveland in his letter of ac- 
ceptance, in which he said: The selection and retention of subordinates 
in Government employment shall depend upon their ascertained fitness 
and the value of their work. Public employment will be open to all who 
can demonstrate their fitness to enter it.“ These are some of the pro- 
fessions with which the Democratic party came up to the campaign of 
1884 and under which it was intrusted with national control. 

In view of these utterances the people had a right to expect, and in 
many instances were undoubtedly deluded into the belief, that the Dem- 
ocratic party would in good faith redeem its promises in this regard. 
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That, in the language of the Democratic platform, honesty, capacity, 
and fidelity” would be the only valid claims to public employment, 
and that, in the words of the President, the selection and retention 
of subordinates in Government employment would depend upon their 


ascertained fitness. Indeed the Democratic party and its nominee for 
the Presidency were so completely committed to the doctrine of reform 
in the civil service that there was no escape from the execution of the 
law in this regard but by public renunciation or secret evasion. The 
former step would have been commendable in the highest degree in 
contrast with that other course which this administration seems deter- 
mined to pursue. To have failed to execute the law would have been 
bad faith; to pretend to execute it while secretly nullifying it is not 
only bad faith but hypocrisy. 

The first intimation of a plan by which the consequences of Demo- 
cratic professions might be avoided came from Mr. Cleveland in Decem- 
ber, 1884, after the service of the people at the ballot-box was no longer 
required, and nothing remained to complete his title to the Presidency 
save the formal declaration of the result of the election. Then it was 
that the President-elect in a letter to Mr. Curtis pointed out the way 
by which the Democratic party might escape from all its pledges to the 
people and fill the public offices with the adherents of the Democratic 
Py in utter disregard of the letter and spiritof the civil-service law. 

quote from that letter the following: 


There is a class of Government positions which are not within the letter of 
civil-service statute, but which are so disconnected with the policy of an admin- 
istration that removal therefrom of present incumbents, in my opinion, should 
not be made 3 the terms for which they were appointed, solely on san 

ds, and for the purpose of putting in their places those who are — 
fal accord with the 3 power. But many now holding tions have 
forfeited all just claim toretention, because they have used their p for 
purposes in disregard to their duty to the ple, and because, instead of 
decent public servants, they have proved themselves offensive partisans 
unscrupulous manipulators of local party management. 

The term offensive partisan’’ makes its appearance in this letter for 
the first time since the election and opened a broad avenue for escape 
from Democratic pledges. In hoe signo vinces. [Laughter.] 

The Postmaster-General was not slow to seize upon the suggestion of 
the President-elect, and before he had been in his office sixty days he 
issued one of the most remarkable letters ever emanating from the head 
of any ent under any administration. This communication is 
marked confidential’ and signed officially by William F. Vilas, Post- 
master-General. This document is so unusual, to say the least, that I 
beg leave to quote it in full: 

[Confidential.] 
Post-Orrice DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF PosTMASTER-G: 
Washington, “April 29, 1885, 

Dran Sin: The continued illness of Mr. Hay will delay his coming for some 
time yet to the Department, and I think it desirable that some action should be 
taken in the 3 removals, and am impatient to assist our people in securin 
relief to which they are justly entitled from partisan Ihave 
a conference with the Virginia delegation and they will soon bring in their 


cases, and I shall hope to make the earliest removals in that State. As soon as 
they shall be 3 I hope within a week, I desire to appoint from three to 
ten in a county in Virginia, amounting to several hundred er, I had in- 


tended to invite yourself and the Democratic delegation from Ohio to meet me 
this week and consider the plan upon which we should proceed in making re- 
movals in Ohio. But I understand it will be inconvenient for some to travel 
hither now, and it has occurred to me that might be ac- 
complished by writing. ns 
I make as to the methods of procedure, and if you can adopt them and get some 
cases ks I thin 


in 
and great good accom- 

plished plan, 
This is, in short, to pick out the most obnoxious and offensive pienas Sesa 


duties. Possibly other acts of egusi force may be noted in some cases, If 

the Representative does not know the fact, it should be eee af- 
ility, or 

by some documen 

In recommending for appointment, I beg the Representative will state theage, 
business, and what kind of business experience, and a description of the busi- 
ness character of the applicant, and also of his habits and standing in the com- 
munity. It would be well to file evidence showing that he will be satisfactory 
to the community, and when there are various I shall be obliged by 
any explanation which the Representative can give. 

is necessarily imposes a little trouble, and yet not very great, but it seems 
to me reasonable to require very extraordinary care and trouble enough to be 
taken to represent surely the facts. The earliest removals and appointments 
of this kind will challenge the keenest scrutiny. The former — 2 justifiable 
and the latter beyond criticism. Some mistakes have perhaps occurred, and 
our ady are keenly interested to make the mostof every fault, because 
they have perceived a strong current of general approbation of the purposes of 
the admi ration. 

In rendering this justice to our people, which consists of the removal of and 
substitution of our friends, I feel that it is very desirable to proceed with ex- 
treme care, and that I am correctly representing the President’s wishes and 
purposes in earnestly soliciting that every step may be taken accordingly, I 
may ae that as the renee good is cited perone cir welfare of any one 
person, however great place, so appointments, to further a mere personal 
end, should be absolutely forbidden, and recommendations upon that basis may 
well ex disfavor. 

I shall very willingly take up the case of any district or of any county when- 
ever they are ready, and I shal! be glad if the Representative can personally at- 


WILLIAM F. VILAS, Postmaster-General. 


The foregoing communication was addressed to the Democratie mem- 
bers of Congress from the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Virginia, and 
no comment can make its impropriety more apparent. 

On the 4th day of March, 1885, the President-elect in his ina 
address declared that “‘the people demanded the application of busi- 
ness principles to public affairs, and that ‘‘civil-service reform should 
be in good faith enforced.” While these high-sounding words were 
ringing in the public ear the Postmaster-General is writing a ‘‘ confi- 
dential ” letter to Democratic Con en to get their cases ready,“ 


and he thought from 15 to 25 per cent. of fourth-class in 
Ohio might be removed within the next two months.“ This is the 
‘‘application of business principles to public affairs.” [Langhter.] 


While the echo of these words was yet ringing in the public ear the 
Postmaster-General quietly whistles to his side the whole uncounted 
pack of hungry office-seekers and sets them upon the track of honest 
officials with instructions to hunt them down and hold them at bay 
until the Postmaster-General could take their official life. This, Mr. 
Chairman, is reform in the civil service! This is ‘‘doing business be- 
hind glass doors.“ [Laughter.] The whole history of American poli- 
tics discloses no parallel to this. 

It is no part of my- Mr. Chairman, to catalogue the long list 
of removals or count the disreputable appointments which make up the 
first year’s record of this reform administration. Every Congressional 
district has its instances, and these are within the knowledge of the in- 
dividual members of this House. Lonly desire to summarize the result 
of the application of business principles to public affairs,” as exem- 
pire in the Post-Office Department during the first twelve months of 

ts administration. 

The First Assistant Postmaster-General, in his able annual report for 
the year ending June 30, 1885, at page 27, states the whole number of 
Presidential offices at that date was 2,233, and the whole number of 
fourth-class post-offices 49,019. To these 2,233 Presidential offices 
there were appointed, between March 4, 1885, and March 4, 1886, 1,078 
Democratic or nearly one-half of the entire number were 
changed the first year. Of those 1,078 appointments, 782 were made 
necessary by reason of death, resignation, or expiration of eommission; 
288 were appointed to succeed ee e, 7 in place of post- 
masters removed ſor cause, and 1 to su a postmaster removed 
nearly 300 suspensions and removals in twelve months in Presidential 
offices alone. Not content with 782 vacancies caused by death, resigna- 
tion, and expiration of commissions, the President supplements this 
record by 296 suspensions and removals—upon what ground the coun- 
try is not yet advised. 

But this does not furnish a fair illustration of the workings of reform 
in this Department of the Government. The President and undoubt- 
edly the Postmaster-General have felt themselves somewhat hampered 
and embarrassed by that provision of the Constitution which makes it 
necessary in these matters to take the advice and obtain the consent of 
the United States Senate. Such a requirement gives undue publicity 
to official conduct and destroys that freedom of action which is found 
in fourth-class offices, where the will of the Postmaster-General is su- 
preme. 

In response to the request of the Senate recently directed to the Post- 
master-General calling upon him to state the number of removals in 
fourth-class offices between March 4, 1885, and March 4, 1886, he states 
the whole number of removals between those dates to have been 8,635. 
This does not include appointments to vacancies, but all these were 
removals ostensibly for cause. Add to this the Presidential removals 
during the year and we find the total removals of postmasters to be 
8,931 in twelve months. That is over 744 a month, 28 every working 
day, 4an hour or 1 every fifteen minutes. This is conducting the 
affairs of the Post-Office Department on business principles.“ 

The foregoing exhibit, in a single branch of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, furnishes a fair illustration of the practical workings of the civil- 
service law as interpreted by the Postmaster-General. Whatis true of 
this Department is undoubtedly true of all. Indeed, as early as June, 
1885, the country was advised by Mr. Higgins, when hungry Democrats 
were complaining of the delay in furnishing them with the means of 
subsistence, that there had already been between three and four thou- 
sand changes. There are,” he said, about eighty-five internal rev- 
enue collectors, and fifty-two of them are now Democrats. Each has 
under him fifty to one hundred employés, and all these are being con- 
stantly changed. So you will perceive that you can soon count up to 
the thousands. It is the same with the customs officers and the 
offices.’’ This declaration was made within ninety days after this ad- 
ministration came into power. This is upon authority of Mr. Hig- 
gins, and what he does not know about ‘‘reform”’ is scarcely woi 
acquiring. 
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But the most ludicrous feature in this whole reform business is the 
constant boasting of the Democratic party that it has brought the 
Government back to the practices of the fathers, and that in the appli- 
cation of its reform views to governmental affairs it is reproducing the 
halcyon days of Jeffersonian simplicity and Jacksonian honesty. One 
is at a loss to know which most to admire in this assumption, its nov- 
elty or its audacity. 

t us read a page of the nation’s history in the days of the fathers 
touching the question of removals in the civil service. Washington 
in eight years removed only nine, all for cause. John Adams in four 
years removed nine, and, he stated, none for political reasons. Jeffer- 
son in eight years removed thirty-nine; none for party purposes. Mad- 
ison in eight years removed five. Monroe in eight years removed nine. 
John Quincy Adams in four years removed two. The first six Presi- 
dents holding the Presidential office for forty years removed only sev- 
enty- three office-holders. Seventy-three removals in forty years! Why, 
sir, the Post-Office Department alone has made more removals than that 
in forty minutes [laughter], decapitates more than that before break- 
fast as a mere appetizer. And yet the Democratic party has the im- 
pudence to look the American people in the face and declare without 
even blushing that it has returned to the practices of the fathers, 

Mr. LONG. What has been the nature of the appointments made 
in place of those removed? 

Mr. BURROWS. I havesaid that that was within the knowledge of 
the individual membership of this House, and I repeat that I have no 
time to explore that field. Let us have done with this farce of reform. 
The people are sickening of it. It was quite an attraction in the be- 
ginning, but it has ceased to draw, and you had better ring down the 
curtain and put out the lights if you would save the performance or the 

‘ormers from public ridiculeand contempt. Takeit from the boards, 
or it will be hissed off by a disgusted public. 

And here let me say that the crowning infamy in this whole business 
of reform lies in the dishonorable methods employed to secure the re- 
moval of honest, capable officials. Ifyou would say toa Republican, 
“I want this office because you are a Republican, and I want it for a 
Democrat because he is a Democrat,” that would be honorable and 
manly. 

iat yeu say, We can not do that, for we are committed to the doc- 
trine that removals shall not be made for isan reasons, and that hon- 
esty, capacity, and fidelity shall constitute the only valid claims to public 
enjoyment. We must seem to keep this promise to the public if we 
blacken the good name of every Republican official in the land.” And 
soyou t, nay, not only permit, but invite, charges to be madeagainst 
fai and upright public servants upon which they are removed, and 
thereupon you give out that they are removed or suspended for cause. 
But when the suspended official or his friends ask to be advised of the 
nature of these charges, then this reform administration replies, ‘‘ That 
is a sealed volume, and you can not be permitted to open it.” 

I am not alluding now to the controversy going on in the other end 
of the Capitol. I have in mind an instance within my own knowledge. 
Two Government officials in my own city, of unquestioned integrity and 
unim e character in public and private life, were removed from 
office, and when I demanded of the head of the Department to be advised 
of the nature of the charges preferred against them, I was informed that 
I could neither have a copy of the charges nor be informed of their sub- 
stance. These charges against those men are only harmless because no 
imputation can possibly destroy public confidence in their official or pri- 
vate character. 

In this refusal to disclose the nature of these changes lies the infamy 
of this whole business. Men of the highest character in public and 
private life, against whose fair names the breath of suspicion even has 
never come, are turned out of office and branded with some crime which 
they are not permitted to know, and can not, therefore, disprove; and 
these charges, however false and infamous, unknown and unanswered, 
unanswered because unknown, pass into the permanent archives of this 
nation to remain so long as the Government shall stand. This, I repeat, 
is the crowning infamy of this whole business, and ought and will con- 
sign any party that approves it to deserved retirement. 

But I am suspicious the Democratic party has deluded itself into 
the belief that such a course will lead to great party advantage and con- 
tribute to its future success. You argue that this method is a three- 
fold victory; first, you say, we get the Republican official out and a 
Democrat in, which is of prime consequence; second, by withholding 
all knowledge of the grounds upon which removals are made we will 
keep from the people the real cause, which is purely a political one, and 
continue the deception that we are reformers; and, third, by denying 
to removed officials the right to know and answer the charges made 
against them the suspicion will obtain that they are removed for some 
malfeasance in office, and in the approaching campaign we have but to 
point to the long list of removals for convincing proof of official corrup- 
tion. 

If this is your reasoning, let me say to you that you are making a 
fearful mistake. If you would remove the Republican official, saying to 
him, It is not because you have not been a faithful and honest public 
servant, but solely because you are not in accord with the Democratic 
party,’’ there is not a Republican official in the land who would not 


gracefully surrender and accept the situation. He would probably 
continue a Republican from conviction, but the simple loss of his office 
would not spur him to unusual zeal. But when you remove him upon 
some secret charge, emanating from somesecret, unknown source, which 
he is not permitted to know or answer, reflecting upon his public or 
private character, he not only continues to be a Republican, but he 
becomes your active, implacable foe. The office was of little value to 
him, but his good name is a priceless legacy, cherished above all else, 
which he hoped to bequeath untarnished to his children. That is but 
a common sentiment. 

Who steals my purse steals trash; * è * 

But he, that filches from me my good name, 


Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed, 


You, for party ends, are wantonly placing a stain upon thousands of 
good names, and be assured they will not rest inactive under the foul 
aspersion. Nay, more, their kinsmen and their friends will make com- 
mon warfare with them. Honorable men of all parties will espouse 
their cause, and this Democratic reform administration will answer for 
its vilification of worthy citizens at the bar of public opinion, where 
it will receive swift and merited condemnation, [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BLOUNT. I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. HAMMOND reported that the Committee of the Whole House 
had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 5887) making appropriations 
for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1887, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


DUTIES OF TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I submit the following privileged report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 5 * 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H, R. 5544) to amend section 304 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States having met, after full and free con- 
88 ha ve agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 1, 2,3,4,5,7,and 9,and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 6, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 13 
of said bill, after the word“ of,” strike out the word the and insert the words 
“every such; “ and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 8,and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Insert in 
lieu of the matter stricken out the words from time to time; “ and the 


agree to the same. 

J. RANDOLPH TUCKER, 
JOHN H. ROGERS, 
JOHN W. STEWART, 

Managers on the part of the House. 
W. B ALLISON 
J. R. McPHERSON, 

Managers on the part of the Senate, 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the statement which, under 
the rules, accompanies the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The conferees of the House upon House bill 5544 present a statement of the 
effect of the amendments of the Senate to the bill as it passed the House and 
as finally upon by the committee of conference of the two Houses, 

The amendments 1 and 2 give the appointment of the acting assistant treas- 
urer to the Secretary of the ury, as head of Department, while the original 
bill gave it to the Treasurer, 

The original bill 4 power to spp such officer for an unlimited period. 
The amendment of Senate numbe: 3 limits itto thirty days. 

Senate amendments 4, 5, 6,7, and 8 require the Treasurer to give a new bond in 
terms covering “the acts and defaults of the person so ap) ted from time to 
time,” before any such appointment shall be made under this act. 

The Senate amendment numbered 9 makes the title to the bill more specific, 
in adding to the title of House bill the words “authorizing the temporary ap- 
pointment,” &e, 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

J. R. TUCKER. 

J. H. ROGERS. 

J. W. STEWART. 
MARCH 24, 1886. 


The conference report was agreed to. : 

Mr. TUCKER moved to reconsider the vote by which the conference 
report was agreed to; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was to. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. Pending that motion the Chair will present cer- 
tain personal requests of members. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent Mr. ROCKWELL was granted indefinite leave 
of absence, on account of the serious illness of his mother. 

By unanimous consent Mr. THOMAS, of Illinois, was granted leave 
of absence, for three weeks, on account of important business. 

The motion to adjourn was then agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 
o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


1886. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 2 

By Mr. BELMONT: Petitionof F. F. Darling and 201 others citizens 
of Port Jefferson and vicinity, Suffolk County, New York, gure, See 
appropriation of $20,000 for the improvement of the channel at Port 
Jefferson, &c.—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of the Produce Exchange and merchants and others of 
the city of New York, in favor of the Arthur Kill bridge—to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: Petition and resolutions of citizens of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for the of the Blair educational bill and the ap- 
propriation of $79,000,000 for the education of the illiterate of Amer- 
ica—to the Committee on Education. 

Also, resolutions of the Senefelder Association of Lithograph Printers, 
asking that the pay of printers in the employ of the Government be 
that paid previous to 1877—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. BOUND: Petition of John Hawk, late of Company H, Six- 
teenth Pennsylvania Cavalry, to have the charge of desertion removed 
from his record—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. T. M. BROWNE: Papers in the claim of George F. Brott, 
assignee—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: Petition of 334 citizens of Trenton, N. J., 
praying for the entire abolition of Chinese immigration to the United 
States—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: Petition of Local Assembly No. 2639, Knights 
of Labor, of Troy, N. Y., in favor of the Hennepin Canal and liberal 
appropriations by the General Government in aid of public improve- 
ments—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

Also, petition of savings-banks of New York State, in regard to the 
suspension of silver coinage—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

By Mr. J. M. CAMPBELL: Petition of Daniel Lohr for removal of 

charge of desertion—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COLE: Memorial of the Produce Exchange of Baltimore, Md., 
in favor of bill for the protection of dairy produets to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CRAIN: Memorial of the pilot commissioners of Galveston, 
Tex., in relation to the question of pilotage at the ports in Texas—to 
the Select Committee on American Ship-building and Ship-owning In- 
terests. 

By Mr. CUTCHEON: Resolutions of District Assembly No. 83, 
Knights of Labor, of Manistee, Mich., in favor of the repeal of the im- 
port duty on salt and lumber—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FELTON: Petition from leading citizens of Redwood City, 
Cal., asking for an appropriation for Redwood Creek, California—to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. FORD: Petition of residents of La Porte County and Saint 
Joseph County, Indiana, urging the passage of an act granting pensions 
to Union soldiers and sailors of the late war and their widows and or- 
phans—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. š 

By Mr. FULTON: Memorial for the termination of Chinese emigra- 
tion from the non-partisan State convention held at Sacramento, Cal., 
composed of representative citizens, embracing merchants, manufact- 
urers, mechanics, professional men, and representative laboring men—to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: Papers relating to pension claim of James 
Anderson (H. R. 7088)—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. 
nessee, asking that his war claim be referred to the Court of Claims— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GOFF: Memorial of Parkersburg Improvement Association, 
for establishment of marine hospital at Parkersburg, W. Va.—to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: Petition of J. A. Carper and 36 others, and 
of W. M. Irwin and 32 others, of McConnellsville, Ohio, for free and 
unlimited coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

By Mr. GROUT: Testimony of Hon. C. W. H. Dwinell and 7 others, 
and certificate of Hon. W. H. Du Bois, State treasurer, in support of 
House bill No. 6605, granting a pension to Sally B. Bent—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARMER: Memorial of the owners of Cedar Mills, relative 
to the tariff—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: Petition of Cambridge branch of the Massachu- 
setts Indian Association, to urge the passage of the Indian bill known 
as the Dawes bill—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HEMPHILL: Petition of J. J. McLure and 40 others, citi- 
zens of Chester, S. C., against the increase of postage on fourth-class 
mail matter—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HERMAN : Petition for survey and examination of Coquille 
River between Coquille City and Myrtle Point, Oregon, toremove ob- 
structions of snags, &e.—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HIRES: Petition of many citizens of Atco, N. J., praying 
= zo revision of the tariff be now made—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 
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By Mr. KING: Petition for the relief of William Harper—to the 
Committee on War Clai 

By Mr. LAWLER: Memorial of Knights of LaborState Assembly of 
Tllinois, in favor of the Hennepin Canal to the Committee on Railways 
and Canals. 

By Mr. LYMAN: Petition of Local Assembly No. 2116, Knights of 
Labor, of Atlantic, Iowa, for the passage of House bill No. 3183, to 
prohibit aliens from acquiring title to or owning lands in the United 
States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. ‘ 

By Mr. McCOMAS: Petition of J. L. Motter, executor, praying that 
war claim of Isaac Motter, deceased, late of Washington County, Mary- 
2 be referred to the Court of Claims to the Committee on War 


By Mr. MILLER: Petition of citizen of Hays County, Texas, for deep 
water at Galveston, Tex.—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. RANNEY: Petition of Custer Dinsmore and others, mer- 
chants of different cities in Massachusetts, in favor of bankrupt bill— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAYERS: Memorial of citizens of Wilson County, Texas, ask- 
ing for the improvement of the harbor at Aransas Pass, Texas—to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SENEY: Paper of James Mitchell, relating to education—to 
the Committee on Education. ‘ 

By Mr. SEYMOUR: Memorial of Knights of Labor of Danbury, 
Conn., indorsing construction of the Hennepin Canal—to the Commit- 
tee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. SINGLETON: Papers in the claim of Charles Barkervill 
and Mary B. Whitfield—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. W. J. STONE, of Missouri: Petition of Knights of Labor of 
— Mo., for the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways 
and Canals. 


By Mr. STRUBLE: Petition of citizens of Monona County, Iowa, 
that fourth-class post-offices be made postal-note offices—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. THROCKMORTON: Petition of John G. James and others, 
citizens of Wichita County, Texas, praying a sufficient appropriation 
to insure deep water at Galveston, Tex.—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, petition from citizens of Clay County, Texas, in favor of a suf- 
ficient appropriation to insure deep water at Sabine Pass, Tex.—to the 
same committee. 

By Mr. A. C. WHITE: Petition to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of William Miller—to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. 

By Mr. WILSON: Petition for the relief of Thomas T. Vanmeter, 
of H. N. Tabb, of John Brindle, of David Seibert, of David Hunter, 
of Francis M. Paulding, of Elizabeth Daniels, of Mary Ann Payne, 
of James W. Hyatt, of Christian M. Shaffer, of Edward F. Tabb, of 
personal representative of Josiah D. Flagg, deceased, and of personal 
representative of Richard H. Bryarly, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

The following g pees, praying Congress for the enactment of a law 
requiring scientific temperance instruction in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, in the Territories, and in the Military and Naval 
Academies, the Indian and colored schools, supported wholly or in part 
by money from the national Treasury, were presented and severally 
referred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. EDEN: Of citizens of Fayette, Macoupin and Montgomery 
unties, Illinois. 


By Mr. FARQUHAR: Of citizens of Erie County, New York. 
By Mr. GALLINGER: Of 722 representative citizens of the second 
ional district of New Hampshire. 

By Mr. GEDDES: Of citizens of Norwalk, Huron County, Ohio. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: Of citizens of Templeton and Sioux Falls, and of 
Lincoln, Edmunds, Faulk, and Moody Counties, Dakota. 

By Mr. HALE: Of H. T. Erickson and 43 German citizens of Salis- 
bury, Chariton County, Missouri. 

By Mr. PINDAR: Of citizens of Otsego and Schoharie Counties, 
New York. 

By Mr. SAWYER: Of citizens of Genesee, Livingston, and Orleans 
Counties, New York. 

By Mr. W. J. STONE, of Missouri: Of H. Schmidt and 23 others, 
German citizens of El Dorado Springs, Cedar County, Missouri. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, March 25, 1886. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. | 
The bill (H. R. 3998) for the relief of Susan A. Wamack, adminis- 
tratrix of the estate of Stephen M. Farish, deceased, was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 
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The bill (H. R. 4493) to amend the pat pt nace poe rs for other 
Committee 


rposes, was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
blic Lands. 


on 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in respose to a 
resolution of the 23d instant, the information that the amount of Gov- 
ernment bonds called for payment May 1, 1886, owned by national 
banks, is $5,440,350; which, on motion of Mr. INGALLS, was referred to 
the Committee on Finance, and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a communication from the 

8 of War, transmitting the petition of Patrick Collins, a private 

C, Seventh Infantry, praying for the removal from his 

——— of the charge of desertion; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of 60 citizens and ex-soldiersof the United 
States, praying that their pay during the war be made equal to gold at 
that time; which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Knights of Labor of Hamilton, 
Ohio, praying for the construction by the Government of the Hennepin | wear 
Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Healso presented the petition of Sallie Ann Bradley, widow of Thomas 
J. Bradley, late a private in Company D, Eighteenth Ohio Volunteers, 
praying to be allowed a pension; which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I present the petition of Mrs. R. J. Nelson and 
sundry other ladies, and gentlemen as well, of Ryegate, in the State of 
Vermont, praying for the passage ofa joint resolution submitting a con- 
stitutional amendment to the several States so as to provide for woman 
suffrage. I move that the petition lie on the table. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I present an additional paper, in the form of an 
affidavit, in regard to the pension claim of Mrs. J. Foy, now be- 
fore the Committee on Pensions. I move that the paper be referred to 
that committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. EDMUNDS presented the ition of Matthew S. Lillie, late a 

ivate in Company K, Eleventh t Vermont Volunteers, pray- 
ng to be ARESE Sots of pension; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also presented the of E. H. Kime, late private in Com- 
pany B, Battalion P. H. B. Maryland Cavalry and Company B, Twenty- 
first P. V. Cavalry, praying that the charge of may be removed 
from his military record; which was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Mr. DOLPH presented a resolution of the Board of Trade of Port- 
land, Oreg., remonstrating against any reduction in the duty on coal 
and jumber; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented resolutions of the Board of Trade of Portland, 
Oreg., in favor of the forfeiture of the Northern Pacific Railroad land 
grant "for that portion of its main line between Wallula and Portland; 
which were referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. INGALLS. I present a petition of many reputable citizens of 
the District of Columbia, objecting to the erection of certain structures 
on the square bounded by First and Second and Band C streets, north- 
west, alleged to be dangerous to the surrounding property. I move 
that the petition be referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. INGALLS presented the petition of T. F. Wilson and Flora E. 
Henley, clerks of the Timbered Hills monthly meeting of Friends, in 
the State of Kansas, praying for the passage of Senate bill No. 355, for 
the creation of a board of international 1 which was re- 


ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relatio: 
Heo also presented the petition of Annie M. Gandy and Miriam Mor 
gan, citizens of W. A ox, Gam, e Pana of the 


mechanics’ lien law in the D: — o fColambia; which was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of the Knights of Labor of Rosedale, 
Kans., praying for the construction by the Government of the Henne- 
pin Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented the petition of Catharine Somers, a resident of the 
District of Columbia, praying for relief from certain extortionate taxa- 
tion of her property; which was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 


trict of Columbia. 

He also presented resolutions ted by Aubrey Grange, No. 278, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Johnson ty, Kansas, favoring certain 
legislation upon the financial system of the United States; which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. DAWES presented a petition of 10 clergymen, 9 physicians, 4 
lawyers, 4 teachers, 100 business men, and 32 officers of temperance and 
other societies, of Dukes and Bristol Counties, Massachusetts, praying 
for the enactment of a law requiring scientific temperance instruction in 
schools under Federal jurisdiction; which was ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. CAMERON presented the petition of Caleb C. Hood and numer- 
ous others, citizens of West Grove, Pa., praying for the enactment of 
such legislation as will prohibit the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
bev in the District of Columbia; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented the petition of Caleb C. Hood and numerous others, 
citizens of West Grove, Pa., praying for the passage of a joint resolution 

an amendment to the Constitution prohibiting the manufact- 
ure, importation, and sale of alcoholic beverages throughout the national 
domain; which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor, 

He also presented the petition of Caleb C. Hood and others, citizens of 
West Grove, Pa., praying for the enactment of a law providing for the 
creation of a commission to inquire into the alcoholic liquor traffic; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PAYNE. I present resolutions of seven local assemblies of 
Knights of Labor in various parts of the State of Ohio. The principal 
resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, That in time of depression the General Government should make 
liberal appropriations of the surplus revenue for the construction of works of 
internal improvement and of national im and redistribute among the 


portance, 
Kae b in the form of wages funds hoarded in the vaults of the Treasury that 
been taken from the people by taxation on what they eat and on what they 


Incidentally the petitioners favor the construction by the Govern- 
ment of the Hennepin Canal. I move that the resolutions be referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, presented a petition of the Richland monthly 
meeting of Friends of Iowa, praying for the of Senate bill No. 
355, to promote peace nations, for the creation of a tribunal for 
international arbitration, and for other pnrposes; which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WALTHALL presented a petition of the Knights of Labor of 
Meridian, Miss., praying for the construction by the Government of the 
Hennepin Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

LLER ‘presented petitions of Knights of Labor of New York 
city and Buffalo, in the State of New York, praying that liberal apeo: 
priations be made for works of internal improvement, and especial] 
the construction of the Hennepin Canal; which was referred to the re 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. COCKRELL presented petitions of the Knights of Labor of Spring- 
field and Pierce City, in the State of Missouri, praying for the construc- 
tion by the Government of the Hennepin Canal; which were referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. LOGAN presented the memorial of N. L. Andrews, of Elgin, III., 
remonstrating against the proposed increase of postage on fourth-class 
mail matter; which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads. 

He also presented resolutions of the Ninth Assembly of the Legisla- 
ture of Wyoming Territory, favoring the enactment of a law to enable 
Territories to rent for school purposes sections 16 and 36 of school lands; 
which were referred to the Committee on Territories. 

He also presented a petition of the ts of Labor of New Orleans, 
VT ernment of the Hennepin 

which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of ex-soldiers of Jasper, Ohio, prayin; 
for the passage of a law embodying the recommendations of the nati 
pension committee of the Grand Army of the Republic in regard to pen- 
sions; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PIKE presented resolutions adopted by Harmony Grange of 
Patrons of Husbandry of New Hampshire, remonstrating against in- 
creasing the postage on fourth-class mail matter; which were referred 
to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Ronds. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. DOLPH, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill is. 1250) authorizing the county of in the State 
of Oregon, to construct a bridge across Young's Bay and Skipanon 
Creek, in the State of Oregon, reported adv: y thereon, and moved 
its indefinite ement; which was agreed to; and he reported a 
bill (S. 1971) authorizing the county of Clatsop, in the State Oregon, 

to construct a bridge across Young’s Bay and a bridge or ent 
aiene across Skipanon Creek, in the State of Oregon; which was read 
twice by its title. 

Mr. FRYE. I am instructed by the Committee on Commerce, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 184) for the encouragement of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine and to promote postal and commercial relations 
with foreign countries, to report it with amendments. 

The bill appropriates about eleven hundred thousand dollars for ear- 
rying the mails of the United States in American vessels to and from 
foreign countries. It makes it the duty of the Postmaster-General to 
advertise proposals, to accept the lowest bids, and to enter into contracts 
for the carrying of these mails. The bill received the unanimous in- 
dorsement of all the members of the Committee on Commerce who were 
present at the meeting. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar. 
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Mr. ALDRICH, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, 


and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 182) for the relief of Thomas S. Hopkins, late of Company 
C, Sixteenth Maine Volunteers; and 

A bill (S. 483) to restore Sidney B. Tullar to the pension-roll. 


COMMISSION ON GOVERNMENT MANUSCRIPTS. 


Mr. HOAR. Iam directed by the Committee on the Library to re- 
port back the bill (S. 1851) establishing a commission to report to Con- 
gress on 1 to the Government, and to recommend 
its The bill is very short, and I think will be passed without 
any objection. I ask unanimous consent that it may be considered at 
the t time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be read for information. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask the Senator to listen to me for one moment. The 
bill does not provide for spending any money or give any authority to 
anybody whatever. It simply provides that the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, and the Librarian of Congress 
shall be a commission to report to Con, the character and value of 
the historical manuscripts belonging to the Government and somescheme 
for editing them or making them public. 

We have now many such manuscripts of great value. We have, for 
instance, the original records of the Virginia Company, or rather a copy 
made the first year or two after the settlement in Virginia; we have the 
Franklin papers, the Rochambeau papers, and others; and scholars all 
over the country are beginning toapply to the Librarian or to the Secre- 
tary of State or tothe Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution for leave 
to take those papers and edit and print them as private speculations. 
If an incompetent person does that work, it drives a competent person 
out of the field hereafter; that is, if you geta poor and badly annotated 
edition nobody will then want to make a good one. 

The bill simply authorizes the three officers named to report to Con- 
gress the character and value of the historical manuscripts in their pos- 
session, and to suggest what scheme shall be pursued by Congress for 
giving them to the public. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The bill will be read for information. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, Se., That the Erman A of State, the Librarian of Congress, and 
the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, and their successors in office, are 
hereby constituted a commission, whose duty it shall be to re 
the character and value of the historical and other manuscripts 
Government of the United and what method and policy should be pur- 
sued in regard to editing and pu ng the same, or any of them. 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
ed to consider the bill. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. DOLPH introduced a bill (S. 1972) to facilitate the administra- 
tion of the laws in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes; 
Jediciery, read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 

udi A 
Mr. SAWYER introduced a bill (S. 1973) ting a pension to Ever- 
hard Welter; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. MANDERSON introduced a bill (S. 1974) providing for the erec- 
tion of a public building at the city of Hastings, Nebr. ; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Mr. GORMAN introduced a bill (S. 1975) for the relief of Mrs. Sarah 
H. Wood, of Baltimore, Md.; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 1976) to provide for the survey 
of certain historic grounds, locations, and military works; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1977) granting a pension to George B. 
Cock; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
paper, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SEWELL introduced a bill (S. 1978) to extend the benefits of 
the act approved March 3, 1885, to certain pensioners whose disabilities 
are caused by amputation of the right arm; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. McPHERSON (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1979) for the 
erection of astatue and monument to John Barry, the first commodore 
of the United States Navy; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. SABIN (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1980) for the relief of 
William Webster, of Maine; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. INGALLS (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1981) toamend the 
act giving the approval and sanction of Congress to the route and ter- 
mini of the Anacostia and Potomac River Railroad, in the District of 
Columbia; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


Is there objection to the present con- 


Mr. HARRIS (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1982) for the relief 
of Charles Murphy; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims, 

Mr. GORMAN introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 57) in regard to 
the pay of retired officers of the Navy; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


On motion of Mr. JACKSON, it was 
Ordered, That Charles Murphy have leave to withdraw the papers in his case 
from the files of the Senate. 
REMOVAL OF FOURTH-CLASS POSTMASTERS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Postmaster-General, transmitting, in reply toaresolution 
of the 4th instant, a statement of the number of fourth-class postmasters 
removed since the 4th of March, 1885; which, with the accompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. INGALLS. I ask that the tabulated list of removals of fourth- 
class postmasters accompanying the communication of the Postmaster- 
General be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection that order 
will be made. 


The list is as follows: 
- POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1886, 

Se: I have before acknowledged receipt of a certified copy of the following 
resolution, adopted by the Senate on the 4th of March instant, namely: 

5 That the Postmaster - General be directed to inform the Senate how 
many fotirth-class postmasters have been removed in cach State and Territory 
since March 4, 1885.” 

In response thereto I have the honor to submit inclosed tabular statement of 
pee oe of for a rs 22 de ~ a eevee State 
an tory respectively March 4, 1885, 0 e resolution. 

V. respectfull 


= 90 WM. F. VILAS, Postmaster-General. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore of the United States z 


Tist CC the fourth class the 4thof March, 1835, 
Ute od af Marck ror rd Dainty pani tgs —— 
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* MARGARET B. HARWOOD. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the bill (S. 284) granting a pension to Margaret B. Harwood, which has 
been returned from the House of Representatives on the request of the 
Senate. 

Mr. BLAIR. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the House bill granting a pension to Mrs. Harwood. It is the House 
bill, I understand, that has been laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will lay before the Sen- 
ate eee bill Thill fl. K 8502 bill. 5 

ECRETARY. i 81) granting a pension to Margaret 
B. Harwood. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hampshire 
moves that the House bill be taken up for consideration. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the House bill be read for information, and 
let us know why we should take it up and act upon it. 

The PRESID pro tempore. The bill will be read at length. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows. 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is „au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Margaret B, Harwood, widow of 
Rear-Admiral Andrew A. Harwood, Jate of the United States Navy, and pay her 
a pension of $50 month from and after the passage of this act. 

Mr. BLAIR. I will explain to the Senator from Missouri 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question of taking up the bill 
is not debatable. Is there objection tothe present consideration of the 
bill? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iwill hear the Senator's explanation. We ought 
2 what it is before we are called upon to agree to take up the 

II. 
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Mr. BLAIR. By unanimous consent I will state that this is one of 
the ordinary bills for increasing the pensions of widows of rear-admi- 
rals and officers of high rank from $30 to $50 a month, A bill was in- 
troduced in the Senate anda like billin theother House. The Senate 
passed its bill and sent it tothe House. It was received there at sub- 


stantially the same time that the House was acting upon its bill, which 
was in precisely the same terms. The House passed its bill and sent it 
tothe Senate. Thus each House had the same bill and each was 
in ion of the bill passed by the other. 

hen the Senate received the bill coming from the other House I 
moved to take up the House bill and proceed to its consideration and 
put it on its passage, but it was suggested that the Senate bill was in 
possession of the House and something might be done with that bill 
there. Whereupon the House bill was laid upon the table and an order 
was adopted requesting the House to return the Senate bill, which has 
been done, so that the Senate bill is now in possession of the Senate. 

I move to take up the House bill in order that it may be passed, and 
if it should be passed I shall then move the indefinite postponement 
of the Senate bill. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I remember now that the bill was here before; 
and while I am opposed to the principle of all such bills, I shall offer 
no objection to this one being considered. 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 

ed to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the votes by 
which the Senate passed and ordered to a third reading Senate bill 284, 
u the same subject, will be reconsidered, and the bill will be indefi- 
nitely postponed. That order is made. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the di ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5544) to amend section 
304 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the follow- 
ing bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 4731) for the allowance of certain claims reported by 
the accounting officers of the United States Treasury Department; and 

A bill (H. R. 5543) making ee for the current and con- 
tingent expenses of the Indian Department and for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes for the year ending June 30, 
1887, and for other purposes. 

DAVID W. JONES. 


Mr. MORRILL. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1557) for the relief of David W. Jones. The bene- 
ficiary is an ex-soldier and the relief ted by the bill is the restora- 
tion of a lost check. It is a short bill, and I presume there will be 
no objection to it. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It instructs the pension agent 
at Washington, D. C., to issue duplicate check numbered 63632, for 
$1,549.33, in favor of David W. Jones, for one lost in the mail on the 
31st of August, 1880. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

MISSISSIPPI WATER-POWER AND BOOM COMPANY. 


Mr. SABIN. Task unanimous consent to take up the bill (H. R. 
1270) to authorize the Mississippi Water-Power and Boom Company of 
Brainerd, Minn., to construct a dam across the Mississippi River. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If the bill is to take any time in discussion I shall 
be obliged to ask my friend not to press it, because it was rather the 
understanding yesterday that in order to finish the matter before the 
Senate as unfinished business the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Voor- 
HEES] should be allowed to go on to-day before the expiration of the 
morning hour. 

Mr. SABIN. The bill has been thoroughly considered by the com- 
mittee, and if it provokes any discussion I will withdraw it. 

The PRESID. protempore. The question ison the motion of the 
Senator from Minnesota to proceed to the consideration of the bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment was, in line 7, after the word ‘‘ Brainerd,” to in- 
sert ‘‘to be approved by the Secretary of War;’’ so as to read: 


That the consent of the Government is hereby given to the Mississippi Water- 
Power and Boom Company of Brainerd, Minn., to construct across the Missis- 
sippi River, at some poata not more than 2 miles from the limits of said city of 
Brainerd, to be af eben by the Secre! of War, a dam, canal, and the appur- 

ere- 


tenances thereof, for water-power and er purposes, and in connection 
with a wagon and foot bridge for public AE Á 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, in line 16, to strike out the word ‘“‘ detri- 
ment” and insert ‘‘ destruction;’’ so as to make the proviso read: 


That the Government of the United States may at any time take possession 
of said dam and control the same for purposes of 5 by paying said com- 
pany the actual cost of the same, but shall not do so to the destruction of the. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, to add as an additional section: 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES. I should like to inquire of the Senator from Minne- 
sota about the location of this dam in reference to the dams that are 
. constructed at the head of the head waters of the Missis- 
sippi 

Mr. SABIN. Itis 200 miles above navigation, above the Saint An- 
thony Falls. 

Mr. DAWES. How far is this from the Leach Lake Indian reser- 
vation ? 

Mr. SABIN. It is several hundred miles below. 

ae DAWES. There is no possibility of its flooding that reserva- 
tion ? - 

Mr. SABIN. Not at all. It is a hundred miles out of the way. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I wish to suggest in to the alteration and 
repeal clause, that it has been sometimes contended, I think without 
any authority of law, where Con a private t of this 
kind and thereby destroys the value of the property which could only 
be used under the authority of the grant, a claim arose in favor of the 
persons who had expended their money against the United States for 
that thing. I do not want to leave this bill open to any such doubt. 
The company must take this authority subject to the chance that Con- 


gress may find the dam so injurious to public interests as to repeal the 


act altogether without having to pay them anything, which I am sure 
they would not now think of claiming. 

I, therefore, move to amend that clause by adding: 

hout 1 

Pipher a ons oar e a arising in favor of any party in consequence 

That is the law now, I think, but it has been sometimes claimed, 
once on the Ohio River where a very large claim was made, and I think 
it was decided adversely by the Supreme Court of the United Statés; 
but to guard against any possible misapprehension I think those words 
should be inserted. 

Mr. SABIN. Ihave no objection to the amendment suggested by 
the Senator from Vermont. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of section 2 insert: 


Without any claim of any kind arising in favor of any party in consequence 
of such prove — or repeal. s z 


So as to read: 
That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly reserved 


without any claim of any kind arising in favor of any party in consequence of 
such amendment or repeal. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read 
a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. SABIN. Lask for the appointment of a committee of conference 
woe me House of Representatives on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minnesota moves 
that the Senate insist on its amendments and ask for a cénference on the 
disagreeing votes. If there be no objection that motion will be re- 
garded as agreed to. 

By unanimous consent the President pro tempore was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate; and Messrs. DOLPH, 
SABIN, and RANSOM were appointed. 


EFFICIENCY OF THE ARMY. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I ask unanimous consent that the bill concerning 
the Army, which was agreed should be the unfinished business for this 
morning, be laid aside, retaining its place in the next morning that we 
have, in order that we may proceed to consider the resolutions reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary. Ido this in pursuance of what 
was partly the understanding yesterday. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. There was no special order made of 
the Army bill for todi. ere had been for the previous day. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I will ask that, because otherwise the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. LoGAN] would have a right to move to take it up. 
So I ask unanimous consent that the Army bill keep its place as un- 
finished business and be put in a position to be the unfinished busi- 
ness of the morning hour at the next sitting. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Just let it keep its place, the place it has now at 
the head of the Calendar. : 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It would be before the Senate at any rate. The 
Senator from Illinois would have a right to move, we should all yield 
to him to move, to take it up. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection Senate bill 
No. 777, known as the Army bill, will be considered as the unfinished 
business of the morning hour to-morrow. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and that order is made. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had the following bill and 
joint resolutions; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 544) granting leave of absence to employés in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office; 

Joint resolution (H, Res. 73) authorizing the printing of committee 
reports; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 89) providing for the distribution of the 
Official Register of the United States. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the bill (S. 
831) for the relief of George S. Storrs, of Texas. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled joint resolution (8. R. 39) authorizing the print- 
ing of the proceedings in Congress in accepting the statue of the late 
James A. Garfield; and it was thereupon signed by the President pro 


tempore. 
AMENDMENT TO A BILL, 


Mr, CAMDEN submitted an amendment intended to be pro; by 
him to the bill (S. 1532) to regulate commerce; which was o to 
lie on the table and be printed. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 4731) for the allowance of certain claims reported by 
the accounting officers of the United States Treasury Department was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

The bill (H. R. 5543) making appropriations for the current and con- 
tingent expenses of the Indian Department and for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes for the year ending June 30, 
1887, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on A ppropriations. 

The following bill and joint resolutions were severally read twice by 
their titles, and referred to the Committee on 5 

A bill 5 R. 544) ting leave of absence to employés in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 73) authorizing the printing of committee 


reports; and 
Joint resolution 2 Res. 89) providing for the distribution of the 
Official Register of the United States. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SENATE AND EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the unfinished business, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Vermont moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the unfinished business, 
which will be announced. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. We all understand what it is. 

Tke PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolutions reported by 
Mr. EDMUNDS from the Committee on the Judiciary February 18, ex- 
pressing the sense of the Senate on the refusal of the Attorney-General 
to send copies of certain papers. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wyck]. The 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I address the Senate to-day with 
great reluctance. The subject under consideration has not been an 
attractive one to my mind from the beginning, and now that an able 
and exhaustive debate has apparently left nothing for even the hand of 
a gleaner, I approach the field not with pleasure, but only from a high 
and imperative sense of duty to those in whose behalf I stand here; and 
if I can but here and there gather something of value and bring it as 
nry contribution to the cause of constitutional government, I will be 
fully content for the great body of the work to have fallen to the care 
of others on this side of the Chamber. 

Sir, the exact issue as presented by the resolutions now before the 
Senate is the proposed condemnation of the Attorney-General of the 
United States for an alleged violation of his official duty, and for con- 
duet subversive of the fundamental principles of the Government and 
of a good administration thereof.“ It would be difficult indeed to con- 
ceive a graver accusation against a public officer. The reason for this 
hurtful charge against the Attorney-General consists in the fact that 
he has acted in obedience to the direction of the President of the United 
States in the discharge of important executive business. 

The resolution, it is true, contains an insinuation against the Presi- 
dent, but not a direct and open assault upon him: It alleges that the 
Attorney-General deserves condemnation, ‘‘ under whatever influence 
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he may have acted,’’ in refusing the call of the Senate for certain 
papers, while the committee well knew that the influence thus vaguely 
mentioned was explicitly stated by the Attorney-General himself in 
his letter of January 28 to be the positive direction of the President. 

Why did the Judiciary Committee halt at the Attorney-General’s 
office? Why did it choose to strike the agent and shrink from desig- 
nating the principal as the real object of attack? The letter signed 
by the Attorney-General of January 28 was written, as he says, by 
the direction of his chief, the President. Did the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. EDMUNDS], did any member of the committee of which he 
is chai , expect a Cabinet officer to disobey the Execntive and re- 
tain his place fora single hour? I can understand very readily that 
the head of a Department, differing in his opinions of constitutional 
duty from the President, would refuse to comply with his directions 
and resign; but agreeing, as the present Attorney-General does with the 
Executive, was he expected to do other than he has done? 

The pending resolutions are not joint in their character, and contem- 

late no measure of legislation to remedy any eyil, or supposed evil. 
ey are simply a fulmination of Senatorial opinion; they are barren of 
result to the Attorney-General, other than a cheap partisan denuncia- 
tion. It is true that in addition to his condemnation and the declara- 
tion that he has violated his official duty, and is at war with the funda- 
mental principles of the Government and of a administration, there 
is a threat that if the papers sought continue to be withheld the nomi- 
nations now or hereafter made by the President for appointments to 
office shall not be confirmed by the Senate. 

Is this a proposed punishment of the Attorney-General, or of the 
President who directs himin these proceedings? A more illogical and 
rediculous sequence to a given state of facts can not be conceived. 

The second resolution of the series under discussion appears to be 
the indictment, and the third, to which I have just alluded, contains 
the farcical penalty. In point of fact, however, whatare the relations, 
under the Constitution, between the Senate of the United States on 
the one hand and the 93 and the President on the 
other? If the Attorney-Gen is guilty of a violation of his offi- 
cial duty and of a subversion of the fundamental principles of the 
Government, heis liable to a far different proceeding and punishment. 
The measure now before us is trivial, pu ve Saga eee and bar- 
ren of importance compared to that called for by the Constitution 
against a public official willfully recreant and disobedient to law. 

I know no other ing provided by the Constitution in such a 
case than impeachment. If the allegations in these resolutions are true, 
the Constitution as framed by the founders of the Government makes 
ample provision for the trial and condemnation of the faithless delin- 
quent. No one is too high to escape the power of the organic law. But 
we are here engaged in condemninga public officer who has had no articles 
of accusation presented against him according to the Constitution, who 
has had no opportunity to face his accusers, who is permitted to call 
no witnesses in his behalf, who can not be heard in person or by counsel, - 
who has no trial, nor even the semblance of a trial. 

We begin where trials according to law end. Our first work is to con- 
demn and declare the penalty, a penalty which will carry neither in- 
jury nor disgrace save to those who inflict it. It is true the Senate 
posene certain judicial power, and of a very high character, and it 

been resorted to a few timesin American history. Who, however, 
will pretend that it can be invoked against a public officer except by 
the House of resentatives presenting articles of impeachment? 

The Constitution provides that all civil officers of the United States, 
including the President and Vice-President, shall be removed from of- 
fice upon impeachment and conviction of various high crimes and mis- 
demeanors, and that the House of Representatives ‘‘shall have the sole 
power of impeachment;“ that the Senate shall have the sole power 
to try all impeachments;’’ that ‘‘ when sitting for that purpose they 
shall be on oath or affirmation;’’ that when the President of the 
United States is tried, the Chief-Justice shall preside;“ that ‘‘no per- 
son shall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of the 
members present;’’ and that judgment shall not extend further than 
to removal from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office 
of honor, trust, or profit, under the United States.“ 

If the Attorney-General has willfully and knowingly—as he must 
have done, if he has done so at all—violated the sworn duties of his 
office, and is engaged in subve and overthrowing and involving in 
ruin the very foundations of the Republic, then he has indeed com- 
mitted one of the highest crimes known to the Constitution and the 
laws and for which an impeachment would be loudly and imperatively 
demanded. On the other hand, however, these resolutions pro 
nothing and can accomplish nothing, save possibly the exclusion 
office of a few worthy men and women. 

They have been proposed here for popular effect, and for that alone. 
They are relevant to no duty which this Senate has to perform, nor in 
which it has any share or responsibility. Nor is there anything more 
certain than their failure to meet approvalin the public mind, for “fair 
play is the first feeling of the masses, and fairand impartial trial is the 
law of the heart as well as of the land, and no condemnation is tolerated 
of any man by his enemies. All such are required to retire from the box 
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and the bench on a real trial; much more, to refrain from a simulated 
one, and above all from instigating one. 

But, again, why isnot this blow aimed directly, intermsand by name, 
at the President of the United States? The whole world knows that 
it is his policy which is complained of. The country will take notice 
of this evasion, and I may say, this want of candidcourage. Perhaps 
an instinctive perception on the part of the majority of the Judiciary 
Committee as to the real aspects of its issue with the President may 
have induced them to obscure it somewhat by interposing the Attorney- 
General as the object of assault. 

For months past the public ear has been vexed on the subject of an 
alleged conflict between the Senate and the Executive. Sir, this is a 
Government of great and diversified interests as well as powers. This 
is a country of mighty resources, extensive populations, and of absorb- 
ing and commanding pursuits, all calling for the wisdom, vigilance, 
and prudence of patriotic statesmanship. The business of the country 
has an imperiled outlook. Labor is overtaxed and scantly paid by 
reason of Jong-standing vicious legislation; human suffering is wring- 
ing its hands and weeping in many parts of the country in destitution 
for want of proper employment and remunerative wages. 

The great questions of the tariff, of taxation, of finances—all bearing 
upon the great industries—appeal to us at every moment for wise and 
safe legislation. Great corporations are overshadowing the land, and 
absorbing or defying the powers of State and nation and grinding the 
flesh and blood of men and women into their huge and massive profits. 
American commerce no longer has a bottom on which to float on the 
high seas. These and other vast concerns confront us in the chambers 
of legislation with their constant and legitimate demands upon our time 
and attention. Butin the midst of them all whata poor, contemptible 
thing is this which comes into our counsels, obstructs and disturbs the 
business of the country, and harasses the patience of well-meaning peo- 

le! 

* The Senator from Vermont halts the column moving on in support 
of the general welfare, and demands, with an incoherent threat, that he 
shall be permitted to ransack and examine the correspondence of the 
President of the United States. He claims the right to pry open the 
drawers of the Executive, in order to ascertain what has written 
to him concerning a few people who have been disturbed in their enjoy- 
ment of official patronage. He claims the right to scrutinize every 
communication on this subject which has reached the President. He 
demands every letter, from high or low, vile or pure, cultivated or ig- 
norant, black or white, male or female, sane or e. 

The inclination of my mind is toward great publicity in affairs of 
the Government, and until I gathered the full scope and purpose of the 
Senator from Vermont from a reading of his report and from listening 
to his speech, I was not so fully convinced as Iam now of the monstrous 
pretensions embraced in his claim. Well might he state, as he did on 
this floor, that it had been at least forty years since any occasion of 
this kind had arisen between the executive department of the Gov- 
ernment and the Senate. He might with absolute accuracy and truth 
have further stated that never in a single instance, from the foundation 
of the Government, had such an occasion arisen. 

As was conclusively and ably shown by the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. PuGH], there is no precedent whatever for it in American history. 
The powers of this great body were never before invoked for such an 
ignoble purpose. The Senator from Vermont produced here and cited 
perhaps more than a hundred instances wherein the Senate had called 
upon the Executive in the past for information on every conceivable 
question of public interest. I have examined all his citations, all the 

recedents which he claims for his present course. In but one single 
instance, and that of very easy explanation, has there been a call since 
the adoption of the Constitution by the Senate or any one of its com- 
mittees for papers or information in possession of the executive depart- 
ment touching the question of removals from office. 

The Senator from Vermont flourished in our faces the request of the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate of April 7, 1879, for papers on the 
subject of the removal of the chief-justice of the supreme court of the 
Territory of Utah and the appointment of his successor. It was signed 
by Allen G. Thurman, chairman. The Senator left those who were 
not better informed to suppose he had correctly quoted Judge Thurman 
against the position now maintained by the President. 

It is well known however, and must have been at the time, by the 
Senator himself that the question of inquiry addressed by Judge Thur- 
man to the Attorney-General was in relation to the exception made in 
section 1768 of the Revised Statutes as to the power of the President 
to remove judges of the courts of the United States. They are set 
apart as an excepted class in that section, and it was a grave question, 
and is now under consideration by the present Judiciary Committee, 
whether the President, under his general power of removal from office, 
can remove Territorial Federal judges. 

I have a right to say that this was the object of the inquiry of the 
Judiciary Committee through Judge Thurman in April, 1879, because 
his views upon the power of the President to remove without let or 
hinderance from the te, and without assigning reasons for his con- 
duct, are to be found most plainly stated in the debates of this body 
in 1869. He is there recorded to have said that the power of removal 


from office is an executive power; that the assent of the Senate is not a 
necessary and logical result; thatthe Senate consents to appointments, 
and that, in his opinion, it is wiser that it should be as our fathers set- 
tled it; that the offices would be better filled and the laws more faith- 
fully executed if this power is vested in the President alone, and for 
these reasons he announced his vote for an unqualified repeal of the 
tenure-of-office act. 

What comfort, then, does the Senator from Vermont get from the 
position of the great Senator from Ohio? The Senator from Vermont 
indulged in high eulogy upon Judge Thurman; he announced, to the 
delight of all who heard him, that Judge Thurman was the greatest 
Democrat in the United be and then proceeded to say that he was 
the best, the noblest, and the bravest, because he had the courage to 
denounce Democratic frauds on the ballot. . If that be, and I concede 
it is, a claim to great distinction, it is one in which, so far as I know, 
the Senator from Vermont has no share, no denunciation of Republican 
fraud at the ballot or anywhere else ever having been heard from him. 

There is another aspect, however, to this issue as raised by the Senate 
against the President in which it becomes nugatory, void, and even 
ridiculous, Nota Senator on this floor has dared to allege the right 
of the Senate to demand of the President his reasons for making sus- 
88 or removals from office; indeed, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 

HERMAN] has expressly denied any such right. From the days of 
the great debatein 1789 on the organization of the Departments of the 
Government until the evil days of 1867, the right of the President to 
remove from office upon his sole responsibility was never questioned. 
The Constitution does not use express words conveying this right, but 
those who framed it and who took part in the first legislation under 
it gave it that interpretation. Even in the angry and memorable con- 
test between the Senate and General Jackson, when Clay and Calhoun 
for the time being forgot their own animosities in their common hatred 
of the old hero, they were careful not to deny or question his right of 
making removals from office, merely alleging, when he removed the 
Secretary of the Treasury for his conduct as to the deposits of the United 
States Bank, that it was an abuse, but not a usurpation, of power. 

I might detain the Senate at great length in citing the opinions of the 
past upon this subject, but will not. That work has already been done 
in this discussion. I can find no ground where opinions contended over 
this question until the baleful passions and conflicts of 1867 engen- 
dered and brought forth as their pernicious offspring the tenure-of-oflice 
act. A general law, enacted on account of a particular person and for 
a particular exigency, is rarely if ever fraught with continuing re- 
sults. The act in question was aimed by an , heated, and disap- 
pointed party in power at what was conceived to be the treachery of one 
of its most conspicuous leaders. But for the failure of the Republican 
pariy to control Andrew Johnson the tenure-of-oflice act would never 

ave been known, and the old, unbroken current of authority on the 
subject of removals from office would have remained undisturbed, 

Oliver P. Morton, then a Senator, said in his place on this floor, 
speaking of the tenure-of-oflice law: 


My understanding is that it was adopted for a special pu that it was 
f its ; that it was intended to meeta ARAOR of 


. In other 
words, I do not believe that the administration can be carried on efficiently and 
successfully under the operation of the law. 

* . * * * s * 

Now, in regard to executive officers, the President is cha with the execu- 
tion of the law. He can not do that in person; he must do it through the vari- 
ous agents and officers of the Government; but if those agents and officers are 
not subject to his removal when they become delinquent, or are found to be in- 
efficient, or are guilty of malfeasance in office, I ask how he can efficiently ad- 
minister the laws? e very efficiency of his administration depends upon the 
efficiency and fidelity of his agents; and if they are inefficient, or if they are not 
faithful, who will understand so well as he, because he holds all the sources of 
executive information? 

= * . + * * + 

Then, sir, upon every consideration I urge the repeal of this la c.. * Why 
continue it? Is there anything in the history of the Government that demands 
its continuance? Nothing. Forseventy-cight years, until 1867, the Government 
was administered without sucha law; and although such a law may have been 
suggested upon several occasions, yet that suggestion never made any impres- 
sion on the public mind. 


It is true, as was so well shown by the able and eloquent Senator from 
West Virginia, that the Senator from Vermont tried to give this law a 
respectable birth and a decent motive for coming into the world in 
1867. 

He said it was enacted for no partisan purpose and for no special oc- 
casion, but for all administrations and for all time. When General 
Grant became President, however, some two years later, what a change 
came over the Senator from Vermont. The measure enacted for all ad- 
ministrations and for all time seemed at once to have served its pur. 
pose, and was only fit to be hung up, powerless and incapable for good 
or for evil. And in fact it was so hung up as long as Republican ad- 
ministrations remained in power. From March, 1869, to March, 1888, 
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who ever heard the tenure-of-office law invoked in this body? While 
Grant and Hayes and Garfield and Arthur were in the Executive Man- 
sion this mischievous law was as torpid as a venomous reptile in the 
dead of winter, but the moment the people placed a Democrat in the 
same mansion it was warmed into life and action by partisan heat, and 
is now made to obstruct and wound the public interests. 

Sir, it is very plain to my mind, and must be to every student of this 
subject, that in so faras the tenure-of-oflice act touched upon, restrained, 
infringed, or curtailed the power of the President to make removals at 
pleasure it was a poset violation of the Constitution. This is true, 
or else James ison, the father of the Constitution more than any 
one else, and all the ablest thinkers from his day to the present, have 
been in error as to the true interpretation of that instrament. A con- 
stitutional right can not be taken away or impaired by legislation; 
but even granting to the tenure-of-oflice act its constitutionality, which 
I do not, and all the force claimed for it by its friends, as modified in 
1869, it is not pretended that under it the reasons operating on the mind 
of the Executive in making removals or suspensions from office can be 
successfully demanded. 

If that be true, and I know no assertion to the contrary on the other 
side of the Chamber, what use has the Senate for the papers of the Presi- 
dent, whether official or otherwise? Why stop and make distinctions 
between public and private papers? Why split hairs about what pa- 
pers are official or unofficial, when, even if they were surrendered to us, 
we would be exactly where we are now, without the slightest right 
or power under the Constitution to question the President’s action in 
the premises? It has been Sou doubtless, by the Senator from Ver- 
Vermont and others that it would bea popular cry before the country to 
demand the production, inspection, publication of communications 
to the President, The people, however, are more capable of correct 
discernment than is commonly supposed in certain quarters. They can 
and will very easily and very quickly perceive that the production of 
these Lor over which we are wrangling with the President will be 
of no utility whatever, conduce nothing to the public good, and aid the 
Senate in no respect in the discharge its proper duties. 

They will see in the course pursued by the majority of the Senate 
an eager, unwarranted, partisan desire to fasten a quarrel upon a new 
administration and to obstruct its constitutional, orderly, and success- 
ful conduct of the Government. They will see in this issue precipitated 
upon the President an unseemly and heretofore an unknown effort on 
the part of a party long in power to retain its adherents in office in de- 
fiance of the popular will. It may be said, and doubtless has been, 
that the President could easily solve the difficulty by surrendering his 
correspondence; but he is not warranted by his oath of office in submit- 
ting to an invasion in the slightest particular of his constitutional rights 
as the Executive of the Government. He holds the office, not for him- 
self ‘alone, nor for his term, whether it ends soon or late; he holds it 
for the American people, in trust, to be transmitted without impairment 
in any of its great functions to those who come after him. 

The American people will not be deceived or misled on this point. 
The little clamor of the passing present will directly be hushed in the 
presence of the acknowledged fact that the Constitution, which the Presi- 
dent has sworn to support, compels him, whether willingly or reluc- 
tantly, to pursue the course he has taken on this point. But may Inot 
ask in this connection whether the Republican party, its leaders great 
and small and its masses, have any right to complain of proscription or 
injustice at the hands of the present Executive? The changes have been 
rung in this body on the fact that there are six hundred and forty-three 
nominations here pending and seeking confirmation. Six hundred and 
forty-three nominations! It isvariously estimated that there are from 
one hundred thousand to one hun and twenty thousand office- 
holders in the United States whose tenure of office is either directly or 
indirectly subject to the will of the President. 

For twenty-four years this tremendous patronage was in the hands 
continuously of one of the strongest, most zealous, vehement, and pro- 
scriptive political parties ever known in the history of the world. From 
1861 to 1885 the issues before the public, the thoughts in the minds of 
men, the purposes which moved and inspired action, the very objects 
in view made partisanship fierce and unrelenting. Of this I make no 
complaint, It was in the nature of man and in the nature of things 
that it should be so. I make the allusion only to account for the fact 
that if during that long period a Democrat or any one differing materi- 
ally from the policy of the dominant party held official station it was 
either an oversight or an arrangement not creditable. The great official 
army in the civil service of the country was Republican in politics in 
all its branches and to the very core. 

A long lease of power has in all periods of the world begotten false no- 
tions and encouraged dangerous pretensions. It is hard now, in many 
cases impossible, for those so long in possession of official favor to real- 
ize that others have any claims to supplant them. They have been 
taught to believe not only that they are a favored class, but that their 
services are absolutely necessary to the well-being of the Government. 
Their leaders, on the hustings and in the press, have prophesied for 
years that a change of administration into the hands of the Democratic 
party would involve the country in dishonor, disorder, and a universal 
retrogression in all its mighty interests. Even in behalf of the very few, 


therefore, the mere handful, who have been displaced, the President is 
assaulted, lamentation is heard everywhere, the public business is ob- 
structed, and the public service threatened with confusion by the rejec- 
tion of competent and honest men whose names have been sent here for 
confirmation. Six hundred and forty-three! 

Sir, I indorse the President most fully and emphatically on the subject 
of removals or ions as far as he has gone, and how gladly would 
Tindorse him could he see his way clear to go a thousand leagues further. 
It seems to me the country will laugh with derision in the face of the 
majority of this Senate in its attempt to condemn the President for his 
exercise of the power of removal. Democrats might complain, were 
they not conscious of the grave embarrassments surrounding the present 
administration when it came into power. We might point to these De- 

ents and to the Federal offices all over the land and declare that 

too much forbearance had been shown to those who never extended 
any to their adversaries. In round numbers there are three thousand 
six hundred people in official station in the Interior Department alone. 
There have been less than four hundred changes, including the able 
and faithful Secretary himself and the principal positions next to him. 

With the exception of forty or fifty such changes at the heads of 
bureaus and divisions, nearly all the appointments in that Department 
under the present administration have been in the Land and Indian 
service on the frontier and for messengers, watchmen, and the like. 
The great body of the force, more than thirty-two hundred in number, 
embracing nearly all the pay-roll of any value, is still a solid Repub- 
lican political or sympathizing with the success of their own party 
and and laboring for the overthrow of the party under which 
they hold office. Substantially the same state of facts exists in every 
other ee of the Government. It is safe and moderate to say 
that, with the exception ee of fourth-class postmasters, there are 
ten Republican office-holders in the United States this hour for every 
one Democrat in the publicservice. I have no hesitation in declaring, 
as far as my voice will reach, that such a state of things is not con- 
sistent with the true theory of a popular government, nor with its safe 
and honest administration. 

And here I again quote from the greatest political leader the Repub- 
lican paniy ever followed in Indiana. In March, 1869, Senator Morton 
held the following language in this body: 

I believe that it is 22 that the Executive of this nation should have his 
bordinate officers in harmony with himself in political opinion. Not only his 


su 
9 those below the Cabinet in responsible positions, other things being 
equal, hould be men who agree with him in his general line of policy, 


Now, sir, whatever i aye we may make here on this subject, practically 

they will be hypocritical. Why? Because this party, nor the Democratic party, 

nor any other party that may come can practice or allow the administration of 

the Government these principles. Those in authority will place in power 

as their subordi: their friends and those who agree with them in political 

rinciple and those who have been instrumental in placing them in power. 
r professions we may make here, that will be the result. 

Such were the utterances of aman of great ability, powerful common 
sense, a deep insight into human nature, and a wide experience in pub- 
lic affairs, They are as true now as they were seventeen years ago, 
and they will remain true as long as popular governments remain upon 
the earth; as long as the laboring masses are permitted to aspire to 
honors as well as to bear burdens. 

Sir, from the earliest dawn of history the main effort of the great body 
of the people of every race and country has been to overcome caste, class 
superiority, exclusive privileges, and to establish for themselves an 
equality in all in the ventures, advancements, and promotions 
of life. Thistheory wasat last established by the founders of the Ameri- 
can Republic. This Government, in the literal sense, belongs to the 
peonio, and there is no position of honor or profit from which the hum- 

lest and least favored by birth or fortune can beexcluded. The doors 
of caste, privilege, or favoritism can be closed against no one. 

The mechanic goes from his work-bench to the Executive Mansion, 
and he who in his youth held the plow and turned the sod becomes a 
Senator or takes the head of a Department. Every place is open to hon- 
orable ambition and virtuous industry, It is the right of the citizen 
and creditable to him to aspire to the confidence of his countrymen, 
whether as township trustee, county commissioner, neighborhood post- 
master, Department clerk, consul abroad, or in any other official station, 
from the lowest to the highest. Any movement in curtailment of this 
great popular right is, in my judgment, a violation of the spirit of our 
institutions and an offense against good government. 

The interest of the people in the affairs of their Government is the 
only remedy for corrupt practices and maladministration, and this in- 
terest will diminish and grow cold if they are barred from all partici- 

tion in its control. I am not speaking of the spoils of office now, 

mt of the equality and dignity of American citizenship. 

The people also have the right to demand a change in the adminis- 
tration of their Government, and such change is not properly confined 
to a few of the chief offices. Each neighborhood, each township, each 
county, and each State has within it Federal officials who in the dis- 
charge of their duties may have given more cause of offense to the voter 
and a greater desire on his part for a change than the President himself. 

This is not a government for life tenures in office. ‘‘ Trained bands 
of office-holders’’ will not be tolerated here as they are by the custom 
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and laws of England and other monarchies. The so-called civil-serv- 
ice-reform enactment did not commend itself to my judgment when 
it passed this body a little more than two years ago, and very recently 
I voted in committee, and shall repeat the vote here, for its absolute re- 

. After a full and fair trial it has proven a violent and odious ob- 
struction to the will of the people, a source of confusion and injury to 
the public service, and a constant stumbling-block in the way of a ra- 
tional and successful administration. 

The experience of this Government, and indeed of all governments, 
has amply and overwhelmingly demonstrated that no political party 
ever did or ever will administer successfully, harmoniously, and for the 
public good the affairs of a nation through the instrumentality of its 
enemies. The laws of human nature would seem to forbid the attempt 
of such an absurdity, What employer of labor, what commander of an 
army would willingly rely on subordinates filled with hostility, wish- 
ing him defeat and failure, censorious in mind, unfaithful in heart, and 
often only waiting an opportunity to betray him to his ruin? 

At this very hour I have reason to believe there is not a confidential 
communication or transaction in any one of the Departments which 
has not been betrayed to the leaders of the Republican party. The 
very papers demanded in this controversy are familiar to eager Repub- 
lican eyes, and their contents, whatever they may be, are better known 
on the other side of the Chamber than on this. There is not a record 
or a file in this Government closed to Republican search and i 
tion; there is nota room, hall, corridor, inner chamber, or closet which 
is not under the daily and hourly espionage of the enemies of the present 
administration. Chief clerks and chiefs of divisions and even private 
secretaries, confidential short-hand writers, and those who open letters 
for heads of Departments and bureaus are well known as malignant 
opponents of the Democratic party and inflamed with desire for the 
confasion and overthrow of the President and his constitutional ad- 
visers. ` 

If I am answered from the other side of the Chamber at this point 
that political parties should have no secrets in their conduct of public 
affairs, I ask in return why, then, oftener than the changes of the moon, 
do you bury yourselves in caucus, withdrawing from the sight and 
hearing of the world, placing an inside and an outside sentinel at your 
door, with orders to exclude all such as are unable to give the pass- 
word, the grip, and the sign, and to prevent even the approach of all 
eavesdroppers? Why have measures of the greatest moment to the 
American people been almost uniformly thus considered and matured 
by the Republican party, before they were brought up and ratified in 
Congress by the force of party discipline? 

If again it is asserted that the departments of the Government should 
have no secrets from each other, and that every matter of confidence 
should be disclosed on demand, I reply by pointing to the records of the 
Senate itself, which from its organization by the fathers until the present 
hour has been a secret body in the transaction of a large portion of its 
official duties, tolerating no interference, inquiry, call for papers, or de- 
mand for reasons from any quarter whatever. 

The President of the United States is fiercely arraigned here in this 
Chamber for exercising a constitutional prerogative, while his accusers 
engage almost daily in the exercise of the same prerogative in the same 
place where their denunciations are heard. The principal difference be- 
tween the President and the Senate in the exereise of this prerogative 
is that the former has been too sparing, and the latter too frequent and 
exacting. 

Sir, this assault upon the President, on a false record against the At- 
torney-General, is not because papers of no value to the Senate and of 
no consequence to the public have been withheld, but because Repub- 
lican 3 have been suspended from office. The offense of the 
President in the minds of his accusers is not that he has refused infor- 
mation, already stale in their hands, but that he has here and there 
driven an overfed and pampered official from the public crib. This is 
the real point involved, and it can no longer be obscured. The taunt 
of enemies and sometimes the reproach of friends have been borne 
perhaps too long in silence by the supporters of the present adminis- 
tration. A few plain words may not be out of place here, and will at 
least be understood by those who have so long, in storm as well as in 
sunshine, given me their unwavering confidence. 

The present administration, sir, came into power under circumstances 
without any parallel in American history. For a quarter of a century, 
lacking but one year, the Republican party had held the executive and 
judicial departments of the Government; for sixteen years of the same 
period it had controlled both branches of Congress, and for twenty-two 
years it wielded all the powers of the Senate. Every enactment on the 
statute-books during that long and momentous era of war, convulsion, 
reconstruction, and restoration was of party origin, approval, interpre- 
tation, and enforcement. 

The great body of the laws was imbued with party spirit, and had 
been devised, construed, and executed for party success, and continued 
party domination. All the great and leading measures of the Govern- 
ment were aimed to strengthen and perpetuate party ascendency quite 
as much, if not more, than to promote the peace of the country and 
the prosperity, equality, and happiness of the people. 

Every system of taxation, whether by tariff or by excise; every scheme 


of finance, whether in the establidhment of the national bank, the 
violation of the contract for the payment of the bonds by the act of 1869 
and other perfidious legislation of like character, the demonetization 
and destruction of silver as an honored branch of our currency and the 
perpetual warfare on the existence and integrity of the greenback; every 
gigantic corporation endowed with stupendous subsidies and enormous 
land grants, and which now stands astride this esntinent like some 
mighty Colossus, in whose shhadow and between whose legs, as it were, 
the people creep about in pursuit of the natural rights of man; all these 
and vast numbers of kindred and far-reaching measures had for their 
germ and the inspiration of their growth the aggrandizement and the 
perpetuity of the party then in power. 

The whole field of Government power and concern was filled with 
partisan machinery, which remains to this hour. The Democratic party 
has not had the opportunity to enact a single law or to announce its 
policy in legislation since 1861. The present Executive, therefore, Dem- 
ocratic and elected by Democrats, was compelled to take charge of the 
Government and administer its widespread and tremendous interests 
under a system of laws organized in hostility to the Democratic party 
and for the purpose of preventing its return to power. This is espe- 
cially true in regard to partisan legislation designed and accomplished 
for the purpose of obstructing removals from office. 

The tenure-of-office act had that one single object in view, as has been 
fully shown, and all that remains of it now on the statute-book is an 
unconstitutional interference with the right of the Executive to enforce 
the laws through agents of his own selection. But at astill more recent 
period there came another enactment, fraught with still greater injus- 
tice to those who believe as I do, that the policy of change in every 
branch of the civil service is wholesome and beneficial, necessary to the 
purification of official life, and essential to the preservation of our purely 
popular form of government. > 

There is no other system of refurm which can restore an incompetent 
or a dishonest official service to vigor and integrity. Civil-service re- 
form”? is an attractive title to a law, but it is as misleading and decep- 
tive in the present instance as the sugar-coating which hides from view 
and taste some pernicious and banefuldrug. All right-minded people 
desire to reform and strengthen and purify the civil service of their 
Government, but there is a wide disagreement as to remedies. 

I am willing to trust and abide by the remedy prescribed by our 
fathers in the Constitution, and never found wanting nor departed from 
until these latter days. Under the present law, enforced as it is with 
a long, entangling, and often incomprehensible code of rules, and with 
examinations conducted, in themain, by Republican officials, the active 
working forces of the Republican party have continued in office, as well 
protected as a military command in a fortification. 

Sir, in the face of these palpable and admitted facts neither the Presi- 
dent nor any of the heads of the Departments can be justly censured 
for moving slowly in the great work before them. In such a field rapid 
movements are not only unsafe, but impossible. But every act of the 
President has been in the right direction, and the country will under- 
stand why greater progress has not been made and will place the re- 
sponsibility where it belongs. 

But suppose we take a higher and wider range of view than the nar- 
row issue presented by the resolutions under discussion. We have 
listened for many days to denunciations of the President and his policy, 
and men of years and distinction have prognosticated great evils to the 
country at his hands. We are reminded that one year of his adminis- 
tration has passed into history, and we are challenged to behold the 
results. Well, I accept that challenge and will take a brief look. I 
confess I can find no fulfillment of the dismal predictions of evil which 
was to follow the election of a Democratic President and the organiza- 
tion of a Democratic Cabinet. 

It was loudly claimed that we would be disgraced abroad by such 
an event; that the nations of the earth had no respect for the Demo- 
cratic party, and would only be civil and polite to us while a more pre- 
tentious and aristocratic organization controlled the Government. Look- 
ing to the State Department, however, under the present accomplished 
Secretary, and then sweeping the horizon of the world, yon will find 
no cloud in the sky, no blemish on American honor, and no breach of 
national friendships. 

On another subject, however, the leaders and the press of the Repub- 
lican party in 1884 and since were, and have continued to be, very cer- 
tain and positive of ruin and disaster to the country in the event of a 
Democratic administration. Such an intolerable calamity, it was ve- 
hemently asserted, would shake the financial credit of the Government 
to its very foundations; that investments in national securities would 
become insecure, and the precious bonds would not be paid; that all our 
various currencies, hard and soft alike, would tumble down into a sort 
of quagmire of depreciation; that the rebel debt—that myth with which 
to frighten fools—would undoubtedly be paid; that rebel claims for 
property lost during the war, and claims for slaves among the rest, 
would swarm over the ramparts of the Constitution and the laws and 
invade and sack the Treasury; that all these and many other schemes 
of dishonor would take possession of the Government and destroy its 
financial standing at home and abroad. 

Now, at the end of the first year of a Democratic administration 
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will some one point ont any of these things or any sign of them? I 
donot see them nor any symptom of any such calamities. On the con- 
trary, the credit of the Government stands like a tower of strengh; our 
currencies are jogging along together harmoniously and on an equality 
in purchasing power; the Secretary and the President both believe in sil- 
veras money, and the differences on that subject can be easily adjusted; 
no raids have been made for plunder on the Treasury, and the country 
feels secure in the ability and integrity of its present management. 

And still other prophecies were indulged in which have been and are 
every day being answered to the satisfaction of all except those who 
made them. The disabled survivors of the war forthe Union and the 
widows of the dead were publicly and privately, in season and out of 
season, and in every State and every county in the Union, earnestly as- 
sured that their pensions would be endangered and eventually lost by 
the success of the Democratic party. It was even claimed at times and 
in certain quarters that the pension-roll would be transferred from the 
North to the South, and that the confederate soldier would be pen- 
sioned instead of those who wore the blue. I think it will be admit- 
ted that this has not yet happened, that the ‘‘ confederate brigadier ’’ 
at both ends of this Capitol continues with annual certainty to vote 
nearly a hundred millions to the Union soldiers, their widows, and 
their children, and that better pensions are now paid than ever before. 

And while taking this brief survey of results at the end of the first 
year why should we overlook the colored citizen? With what an in- 
fernal din of falsehood he was told that a Democratic administration 
meant his return to slavery; not only were all his rights of protection 
and equality under the laws to be swept away, but if Cleveland was 
el President he and his whole race were to be hurled back into 
the old house of bondage. Old abolition made twenty-five 
years ago were hunted up, retouched a little as to dates and circum- 
stances and delivered over again, in order to horrify the negro with 
fiery and awful descriptions of the condition to which the Democratic 
party, if once in power, would consiga him and his wife and his chil- 
dren. 


Inseveral well-authenicated instances, which were noticed at the time, 
colored people fell dead from fright on learning the result of the elec- 
tion in November, 1884. The Republican party ought to be indicted, 
arraigned, prosecuted, and convicted of brutal and inhuman cruelty to 
the colored poopie in frightening their souls out of the bodies by stu- 
pendous and grotesque political lying. To their wide-open and star- 
ing eyes the Democratic party was painted and caricatured as the most 
monstrous of all the beasts contained in Revelations. It was to darken 
the sun of freedom, blot out the stars of liberty, roll back the 
tide of human progress, and plant barbarism in the blooming gardens 
of civilization. 

There was but one crushing charge from which the party of Jefferson 
and Jackson was spared, and even that has been hurled at it in this 
debate. The learned Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON] with unspar- 
ing severity indulged in the mortal accusation that the Democratic 

was a protoplasm! Sir, I think it well that this dreadful charge 
was not added to the terrors of the situation in the t campaign of 
1884. Had it been known, and especially to the colored people, that 
in addition to all its other vices, crimes, and enormities, the Demo- 
cratic party was, in the descriptive definition of Webster’s Dictionary, 
“a viscid, nitrogenous material in vegetable cells, by which the process 
of nutrition, secretion, and growth goes forward,” my imagination 
shrinks from contemplating what might have happened. 

I feel constrained to tender my thanks to the accomplished scientist 
from Iowa for his forbearance in not calling public attention to the pro- 
toplastic and protoplasmic qualities of the Democratic party while the 
Presidential election was yet in doubt, for had it been understood that 
our party was simply a noncellular formation of a vital vegetable 
substance I have not the least doubt Cleveland would have been 
counted out in New York. 

I also look back with dread upon what might have been the effect on 
the country if the scientific Senator from Iowa had taken it into his 
head to denounce the Democratic party as a parallelogram, a rectangle, 
or the hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle. We were mercifully 
spared, however, and slavery has not been re-established, the colored 
man is still free and equal before the law, and is now and then ap- 
pointed to a very good office. 

Sir, the one year of the present administration on which we are com- 
menting has exploded the manifold calumnies which have assailed the 
Democratic party, and has shown to the American people and to the 
whole world that the party so long exiled and traduced can be safely 
trusted with the full control of the Government. False prophets have 
been put to open shame, railing accusers are without followers, and 
there is a sense of contidence in the general conduct of affairs equal to 
the best periods of the Republic. 

The elections in November last showed no dread of a Democratic ad- 
ministration and no reaction against Democratic principles. On the 
contrary, there was a blaze of clean, straight Democratic victories all 
along the Atlantic coast, and extending from Boston to the lakes and 
the prairies of the great Northwest, notwithstanding the opposition of 
treacherousallies. Even the Senator from Iowa was the unwilling wit- 
ness of a protoplastic political evolution in his own splendid Common- 
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whereby the customary Republican majority of 40,000 was 
into a floating diminutiveatom of about 5,000. May that kind 
of evolution continue in the same wholesome direction until the sur- 
vival of the fittest is fully established! R 

And now, Mr. President, as to the immediate result of the issue be- 
fore the Senate, and as to its present and future effect on political par- 
ties, there need be no concern or alarm on this side of the Chamber 


and no exultation on the other. You may pass these resolutions, you 
doubtless will; but they will not be welcomed by popular acclaim, 
bonfires will not be lit nor cannon fired to celebrate the barren victory. 
The history of conflicts between the Senate and the Executive is not 
favorable to this body nor encouraging to its pretensions. It matters 
not how great the alleged grievance or how powerful the talent and 
the influences brought to bear, the Senate has never scored a victory in 
a collision with the Executive. 

Even the ferocious and combined assault of both Houses of Congress 
on Andrew Johnson eighteen years ago brought no triumph for Sena- 
torial opinion or Senatorial ambition. The contest at that time was 
thought to be most unequal, and that the odds were overwhelming 
against the President. He had no political party at his back on which 
to rely. He had belonged to both the great political parties of the 
country and had offended both beyond hope of forgiveness. He was a 
lonely man, and in his isolation he was more or less distrusted by all 
then engaged in public life, and in turn he distrusted every one who 
came near him. 

No man in history at the head of a government ever had a weaker 
hold upon the confidence and affection of his countrymen than Andrew 
Johnson appeared to have when the abortive attempt was made to hurl 
him from power and dash him to pieces byimpeachment, The question 
then, as it is now, was the right of the President to make removals 
from office, and the official sought to be removed was the most power- 
ful leader of his party then living. There were eleven articles of im- 
peachment ted, but the only high crime or high misdemeanor 
alleged t the President, however variously it may have been 
stated in the pleadings, was correctly defined at the time of the trial 
as follows: 

In article 1 the issuing of the order of February 21, 1858, addressed to Stanton, 
for the removal of Stanton from office, with intent to violate the tenure-of-oflice 
act and the Constitution of the United States and to remove Stanton, 

But it was at last borne in on the public mind that Andrew Johnson 
was simply making a stubborn and determined stand in defense of the 
just powers of the executive office, as measured by the Constitution 
and as administered from the time of its adoption. 

And, sir, in the great task of a correct settlement of the law, both 
constitutional and statutory, and in rebuking legislative invasion of 
executive authority no one, in my opinion, did so much or accomplished 
his work so well as‘ the able and brilliant Senator from New York [Mr. 
EVARTS], who appeared as counsel for the accused President and soon 
afterward became his Attorney-General. The Senator from New York 
at that time placed the tenure-of-oflice act where it belongs outside of 
the Constitution. He spoke of the act of the President in disregarding 
that act as ‘‘a violation of a law, if it shall be so held, in support of 
and in obedience to the higher obligation of the Constitution,” Then 
he continued to say: 

Whenever anybody puts himself in that position nobody can make acrime of 
itin the moral j ent, orin the judicial determination, In sentence and meas- 
ure of punishment, at least, if not in formal decision and judgment, no man can 
make a crime of it. Weare to the most extraordinary view on the sub- 
ject of violating what is called an unconstitutional law. Why nobody ever vi- 
olates an unconstitutional law, because there never is any such obstacle to a 
man’s action, freedom, duty, right, as an unconstitutional law. 

The question is whether he violates law, not whether he violates a written 

published in a statute-book, but whether he violates law; and the first 

under a written constitution are and must be that a law unconstitutional 

is no law at all. The learned manager, Mr. Boutwell, speaks of a law being, 

le of being annulled by the judgment of the Supreme 

Court neverannulsa law. There is not any differ- 

foree of the law after the Supreme Court has annulled it as 

he calls it, from w was before. The Supreme Court has no political 

function; it has no authority of will or power to annul a law. It has the fac- 

ulty of judgment to discern what the law is, and what it always has been, and 
so to declare it. 

I will not pause to inquire how it comes that the Senator from New 
York, entertaining the foregoing views, and declaring that Andrew 
Johnson violated no law, but simply obeyed the Constitution in disre- 

ing the tenure-of-oflice act in the removal of Edwin M. Stanton, 

permitted his honored and distinguished name to be affixed to the 
report and the resolutions condemning the present Executive. I cite 
the Senator’s words with deference and respect and for the sole reason 
that in my judgment they constitute as complete an answer to legisla- 
tive or Senatorial interference with the power of removal from office by 
the Executive now as they did when they were spoken. 

But there is one other instance of conflict between the Senate of the 
United States and executive authority which crowds itself into my 
thoughtsat this time. Fifty-three years ago, perhaps the most powerful 
combination of talent and commanding resources ever known in Ameri- 
can history was formed to crush Andrew Jackson with the weight of a 
Senatorial condemnation. Benton, in recording the immortal struggle, 
says: 

Mr, Clay, Mr. Calhoun, and Mr. Webster were now all united against General 
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Jackson, with all their friends and the Bank of the United States. Their 
movements all took a personal and vindictive, instead 
dial nature. Mr. Taney's reasons for removing the deposits 
unsatisfactory and insufficient—being words of reproach and no remedy; nor 
was the remedy of restoration proposed until driven into it. 
The resolution in relation to General Jackson was still more objectionable. 
The Senate had nothing to do with him Personally; yet a resolve was pro: 
him entirely personal, charging him with violating the laws and the 
tion; and pro no remedy for his imputed violation, nor for the act 
of which it was the subject. It was purely and simply a personal censure, a per- 
sonal condemnation that was p: |, and to aggravate proposition, itcame 
from the of the bank directors’ memorial to Co The combi- 
nation was powerful. The bank itself wasa power, and was able to carry 
into all the business departments of the 9 F array 
inst the President was unprecedented in point of number and great in point 
of ability. 


Colonel Benton then enumerates a long list of Senators and members 
of the House with national reputations who rallied under Clay, Calhoun, 
and Webster for the condemnation of Jackson, He says: 


mon 


At last the vote was taken, and the resolutions condemning General 
Jackson and his Secretary of the Treasury were adopted by a majority 
of 6, as the present resolutions condemning Grover Cleveland and his 
learned, upright, and honored Attorney-General will be, if there is a 
strict party vote and a full Senate. Benton continues: 


eini Benatn, eee eee effect on the 8 
ee ore —— placed upon that effect. It was fully I notwithelauding the 
experience o 

tion would destroy whomsoever it struck, even General Jackson. calcu- 
lation, and equally condemned by the lessons of history and by the impulsions 
of the human heart, 

Sir, three years passed away, and in 1837 another and a far different 
vote was taken in the Senate of the United States. The people had 
been heard from, and the political complexion of the Senate had been 
changed on the very issue it had made with the Executive. The power 
of the haughty triumvirate from Kentucky, South Carolina, and Mas- 
sachusetts was broken. In defeat and in humiliation they and their 
followers were compelled to witness their famous resolutions inclosed 
in open Senate with black lines of odium, and the face of their cher- 
ished record marred and disgraced forever by the ineffaceable brand: 
Expunged by the order of the Senate.“ 

May we not hope that this great lesson of history will have its uses 
at this time and for all the future; that the Senate on the one hand 
will take warning and avoid the fate of a far stronger Senatorial com- 
bination than the present, and that the present able and patriotic Chief 
Magistrate on the other hand will feel reassured that his only pathway 
of duty and of safety is to be found in the principles and policies of An- 
drew Jackson? Then will the various departments of this Government 
moye together harmoniously, and all their great powers be called into 
action for the promotion of the common , and not for the destruc- 
tion of each other; then will the spirit of concord, good-will, and mu- 
tual respect prevail; and then no more Will the ghastly apparition of 
the gory block, the gleaming ax, and the headless trunk of Charles I 
allright the soul of the Senator from Vermont or startle him from his 
seat. [Applause in the galleries. ] 

Mr. EVARTS. Mr. President, the topic of the resolutions upon 
which the votes of the Senate are to be divided, and which relate to a 
matter of considerable importance, at least in the relations between 
the Executive and the Senate, has formed a topic no doubt of either 
direct or of relative importance in the discussion which has been given 
to it; but as all that I shall have occasion to say will relate to that 
question itself, that vote which is to be taken, that resolution concern- 
ing the relations of the Executive and the Senate, and to the topics 
that are connected with the constitutional rules and the regulations 
of law upon the subject, the issue should be confined to what in our 
apprehension the matter in debate and in decision is. 

The resolutions of the Judiciary Committee declare that the demand 
made by the Judiciary Committee for the pa described and under 
the circumstances in which the information is sought for should have 
been complied with by the Attorney-General, and that neither his duty 
nor the instruction of the President justified that refusal. In the mi- 
nority report I can very briefly find what issue is joined, as I think, so 
far as a definite issue has been joined by this statement of opinion and 
duty, as the minority regard it, on the subject: 

The minority admit, once for all, that any and every publio document, paper, 
or record on the files of any Department, or in the possession of the President, 
whatever, over which either House of has any 
ction, or control under the ramones yr is subject to the 


call or 1 of either House for use in the its constitutional 
powers jurisdiction. 


Now, upon this assertion of the Judiciary Committee’s resolutions, 
and upon this admission by the minority of that committee and in the 
name of the party represented on the other side of the Chamber, it 
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would seem to one familiar that if confinement should be made to the 
issue there would be very little doubt as to what the conclusion of the 
Senate should be on these resolutions; but topics have been introduced, 
topics have been enlarged upon, topics have been made the subject of 
legal and constitutional argument and of political declamation which, 
as it seems to me, when they are compared with the issue that is to be 
decided, when they are compared with the assertion of the Judiciary 
Committee and the issue presented by the minority of that committee, 
all, or almost all, that has had this large and general scope and applica- 
tion of political opinion and political issues has no relation to our duty 
now. 

It is said in the first place, and thus the proposition of the commit- 
tee is sought to be avoided, that the papers called for can by no means 
touch any matter subject to the public action of the Senate. Let us 
look a moment at that proposition. Who is to determine in the first 
place that on a topic which the Senate has to do with it has a right to 
the inspection and use of papers in the Departments, but it has no such 
right when the Senate can not possibly touch or deal with any subject- 
matter to which those papers relate? Who is to determine in the first 
instance that the Senate may or may not explore and make use of 
papers that are on file? Certainly the Senate is the judge of that. 

The Senate, as a component part of the Legislature represented in 
Congress, is not of limited jurisdiction. It is not confined to this or 
that topic. Whatever touches, in the language of one of the clanses of 
the Constitution, the common defense and the general welfare belongs 
to the two Houses of Congress. When, therefore, either House under 
its ibilities and under the determination of a constitutional ma- 
jority of votes on any subject in either of these Houses undertakes 
itself to deal with public documents and papers in the Departments, it 
deals with what belongs to the Government of the United States for 
use by the Congress of the United States, and upon its judgment of 
what its duties, its faculties, and its proposed actions relate to. And 
now for the first time is it found that a preliminary question arises 
when the Houses of Congress, one or both of them, have asked for pa- 
pers on file, that there is a preliminary judgment to be exercised and 
to be final, and to be under the unlimited range of discretion and of 
personal judgment of the President, whether or not these papers that 
are described and exist as on the files or on deposit in the Departments 
are on the face of them papers that belong to the uses and for the pur- 
poses of the duty of the Houses of Congress. 

Where is this preliminary line to be drawn? Who is to be patient 
under it? Who is to look in the face the two Houses 3 in the 
illimitable range of their duty, dealing in the matters of the Depart- 
ments, dealing with the matters there deposited and there preserved 
for the Government for its uses, for action in reference to the Govern- 
ment, and for no other p whatever? Who is at liberty to sift 
and cull out of these papers thus deposited, and to be accorded this pre- 
judgment of the action of the two Houses of Congress? Who is to be 
this arbiter between the Government and the Congress to determine 
what shall be given and what shall be withheld? 

Ishould like to find votes cast here on the other side of this alley 
upon that preliminary question. Give us the premises of the powers 
of the two Houses of Congress under the Constitution that are not dis- 
puted here—I mean the general pow ive us the constitution of 
the ts; give us the arrangements of law regulating the ac- 
tion of these Departments; give us the fact that the papers we seek for 
are in the possession of the Department of Justice and the Attorney- 
General can lay his hand upon them, and then after that a peremptory 
instruction of the President can follow out these deposits and select 
from them those that are suitable for the inspection of the Houses; let 
it be conceded that it is not thus to be arbitrarily, thus capriciously, 
thus undutifully di by the President in this prelimi au- 
thority; let it be agreed that he means to send to the two Houses all that 
are useful and pertinent to every public use, how do you by that prop- 
osition but advance the most monstrous doctrine under the Constitution 
that the President is the judge of what the duty of the two Houses of 

relates to, and the further question of what the papers would 
have to say and to show and to decide whether they were or were not 
im t and interesting to the two Houses of Congress on the very 
matters that the Congress has authority over. 

It would seem, then, that when the President of the United States 
directs the Attorney-General to withhold papers upon the sole ground 
that they belong to topics which do not interest or do not touch the 
duty of the Houses of Congress, you have established a subordination 
on the part of the two Houses of Congress to the personal judgment of 
the President, and unluckily a personal judgment about himself and 
his conduct and these evidences that we wish to inspect. It would 
not do, therefore, for the combatants on the other side of this question 
torest this submissive reduction of the powers and authority of the two 
Houses of Congress, without exhibiting to the Senate some reason why, 
on their judgment, these papers should not be sought for; and the 
Senate itself should pass its judgment thatit had no interest and duty 
in the premises that made it proper for it to look into these papers, or 
that if the Senate should draw a line of demarkation between public 
and private documents, between papers that were on file as a part of 
the possession and under the control of the Government, and papers 
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that were there merely in the sense of a safe deposit Wr prarain; 
that the Senate itself must determine those questions and not submit 
to the will and the judgment, however upright and however intelli- 
gent, of the Executivè foreclosing those questions from the judgment 
of the Senate. 

Now, I will agree that it is a proper and a prominent topic of inquiry 
here in undertaking to z ae hed and AOTT D A e in 
respect of these papers whether it makes up its mi t the papers 
do or do not relate to any topie which the Senate either has the right 
or has the purpose further to pay attention to. It may also rightfully 

and y exercise its own judgment whether it will pass upon the 
papers, not upon their evidence and their disclosures, but upon the pre- 
iminary judgment of the President whether they are public papers or 
private papers; and there we are not guided by any constitutional rule 
that may decide for us whether we have to do with the subject-matter, 
because when the criticism is upon the papers themselves that on the 
statement and on the judgment of the President they are not publie 
papers we are surrendering, we are notable ourselves to determine from 
the papers themselves whether weshall insist upon or whether we shall 
submit to the treatment of the matter as no longer requiring our atten- 
tion. 

You will perceive, therefore, that on this last question the only pos- 
sible constitutional treatment of this minor topic is for the President, 
for the Attorney-General to submit to the Senate in its confidential re- 
lation and under its obligation to look at these papers from its side of 
the question and determine whether these are trivial, whether these are 
casual, whether these do not touch a public interest or affect a public 
duty. 

nquestionably in the proper relations of courtesy between the Sen- 
ate and the executive branches, especially with the President himself, 
if we are to have confidence in his judgment, upon his discrimination, 
only to be determined by inspection of the papers themselves, we are to 
be trusted by him under the same confidence, and the papers are to be 
regarded by the Senate, although they are found on the files and are not 
on public deposit as not being proper or useful there, all trivial in their 
relations, unimportant for our public duties; and then they may be re- 
turned without being made public or without being discussed at all. 

The larger proposition is that the very subject-matter concerning 
which, in use upon which, these papers are sought does not relate to 
any public duty or any public right of the Senate. Why? Because 
of one thing, and alone one thing, for I am now not talking about the 
contents of the papers themselves or their public character, but that if 
they are public, if they are important, if they are to raise an opinion 
and a duty on the part of the Senate upon what is thus disclosed, we 
are not to ask for them, and are to be rebuffed if we ask for them, be- 
cause they do not touch a public duty. That single reason, that single 
exception, is that they relate to a removal from office, and that removal 
from office under the Constitution is the sole act and the sole responsi- 
bility of the President of the United States. 

Mr, EDMUNDS. ‘The suspension. 

Mr. EVARTS, Iam referring now to removal. This is the 

ition. Ishall have occasion to consider that that question does 
not rule the determination under the civil tenure-of-office law. But 
that is the proposition. Why is the President of the United States at 
ay shut out from the examination of the Senate what papers 
have before him bearing upon his exercise of the duty and the 
right, and the exclusive right and duty, if you please, for the present 
se, of removal. How does that touch the question? Are the two 
Houses of Congress not at liberty to look into the actual circumstances, 
motives, and action of public officers when they are acting within con- 
stitutional power? The whole province of the dominion of the great 
houses of Parliament, the great Houses of Congress, is on that very sub- 
ject, not only of whether the Constitution has been transcended, but 
whether under the color of and submissive to the rules of the Constitu- 
tion public duty has been perverted and the public interests have been 
ced, although there was constitutional power. 

You have then in advance a larger proposition than that which you 
contend for, that the removal from office is the sole, exclusive act and 
responsibility of the President, when you are obliged to maintain that 
every action of the President, of Secretaries, of generals, of heads of 
bureaus, of judges, or what not, executes a function that is within 
their constitutional power; and yet it can not be inquired into as to 
what papers, what motives, what influences were before them. Where 
is this great doctrine of the amenability of the President and all offi- 
cers of the Government to the Houses of Congress under their great 
and general powers? Does it follow that because (having no relation 
of course to the topics that I am now speaking about) a discovery would 
lead to a duty on the part of the two Houses to proceed to draw the 
sword of the Constitution and execute by impeachmentits power? Is 
it limited to the Congress first setting forth upon a measure of that 
kind that its power of general intelligence, of general information, of 
all the sources that are to be before them at their command in the 
Departments of the Government, can not be exercised? So far, then, 
as this question goes, the question of information is not at all encroached 
wen by the consideration whether the power of removal in its broadest 
constitutional statement is to preclude us from knowing what the facts 
roneeruing the action of the President are. 
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But let us look a little further at the question whether the power of 
removal is a constitutional power which the President can execute by 
his own choice and will, ible of course under the duties 
of the Executive to perform his duty and conform his action to the wel- 
fare of the country and the powers and authority of the Constitution. 

The question of the power of removal was a great question. In my 
judgment it is asettled question. In my judgmentalso, if encouraged 
by the compliments I have received from our opponents I should ex- 
press my own opinion, I think it was correctly decided, and that the 
power of removal under the Constitution belongs to the President with- 
out the participation of the Senate in what relates to the mere act of 
removal. How did that question arise? There was not any doubt left 
as to what the appointing power of the President was, either in recess 
or in session of the Senate, nor as to what the Senate’s participation in 
that was. The question was whether a power of removal unconnected 
with appointment was exclusively lodged in the President of the United 
States or whether no such power existed, but could only be executed 
under and in connection with appointment to office. 

That was the constitutional question, and it was a great one. The 
Constitution was silent; nota word had been said in it upon the subject. 
The whole topic that the framers of the Constitution had thought should 
engage their attention in the distribution of this executive power in ap- 
pointments to office was satisfied with the determinations at which they 
arrived, and what were they? That the President was to have the power 
of appointing to office and commissioning; and how was he to have that 
power? I read from the seventh page of the report of the minority the 
clause from the Constitution there quoted: 

He shall have by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, tomake 

pro two-th of the Senators present concur; and heshall nomi- 
nate and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint em- 
bassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and 
all other officers of the United States. 

Here is the description of the offices in this latter clause accorded to 
the President: 

And all other officers of the United States whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be established by law. 

I ask your attention here, in anticipation of what I shall have tosay 
in drawing the distinction between suspension and action under the 
civil tenure-of-office act and the constitutional power of removal to the 
point that outside of the enumerated offices the President has accorded 
to him no power of appointment except to offices that shall be es- 
tablished by law.“ What is an office established by law except the 
duties, the permanence, the security, or the mutability of the office 
established? 

It will be observed, then, that in the very granting power of ap- 
pointment tothe President, outside of enumerated offices, the authority 
is accorded to him to appoint to such offices as shall be established, 
and has therefore left entirely to the action of Congress all that be- 
longs to the constitution of the office, its proper protection, its proper 
security, and the proper conditions of the useful and beneficial conduct 
of the office for the welfare of the country. The pertinency of this, 
Senators will do me the honor to remark, is when I shall come to draw 
the distinction between rights under the civil tenure-of-office act and 
the power of removal under the Constitution. You will observe that 
there was a condition of things when it was quite important regarding 
the participation of the Senate, which thus far was required in an ap- 
pointment. There was the great situation of the Senate not being in 
session, and wisely and in a manner that has never been complained 
of, that interval of power was accorded sub modo to the President. 


The President shall have passt to fill up all vacancies that may happen dur- 
ing the recess of the Senate by granting commissions which shall expire at the 
end of the next session. 

That is very well for appointment. There came up two constitu- 
tional questions as to what were vacancies. One view was, that the 
vacancy must begin during the recess, and that one which continued 
over and which was in existence before the adjournment of the Senate 
was not one happening in recess. That was settled, and, asI think, 
wisely, in favor of the President’s power, that whenever during a re- 
cess a yacancy was existing it was then happening, and happening from 
day to day untilhefilledit. And nowarose the great question of removal. 
Vacancies might happen by death, by resignation, by condemnation, 
by disability to execute the duties; but what was to be done with the 
question of the President’s power not now to deal with appointment 
but to deal with vacating the office? Was that a happening under the 
Constitution? Was that a power existing at all on the part of the 
President? 

And the whole question about removal from office, and the whole de- 
bate between the great statesmen and the great thinkers in the First 
Congress was on that question, whether the President by his own act 
could vacate an office, or whether he could only displace an officer 
through an appointment except when there came to be a vacated office 
not by the act of the President vacating the office and existing during 
the recess, The debate turned upon that; and although that was the 
interesting point of the public welfare in reference to the long periods 
of recess and whether the President’s hands were tied about vacating 
offices—although that was the large subject and the subject on which 
turned the debate, yet it did include the question of whether the Pres- 
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ident could vacate an office under his authority when the Senate was 
in session; and the reasoning and the decision covered both the recess 
and the session of the Senate. It was upon the constitutional author- 
ity of the President, not under his powers of appointment, for he was 
restricted in that because his powers of appointment were con- 
strained by the participation of the Senate to a great degree; but it was 
whether, under the general provisions of tlie Constitution which vested 
executive power and duties in the President and under the precise in- 
struction that he should see that the laws are executed, there was car- 
ried a rightful duty to displace an officer that in his judgment should 
be displaced, or whether the consultation and the eo-operation of the 
Senate should be obtained in that act. That was the whole debate 
and that was the whole decision. It was a great debate, a great ques- 
tion, and a great decision. My judgment, if again I may refer to it, 
as it has been referred to by others, is that it was decided not only in 
accordance with a judgment and with a practice that should be preva- 
lent and not reopened, but a correct judgment upon the reasons and 
upon the interests under the Constitution which the topics involved 
were so ably displayed and discussed. 

Now, sir, what is the act of removal, that in itself and of itself a 
President can exert and in regard to which the participation of the Sen- 
ate can not share? It is the vacating the office. It is by that power of 
vacating the office during the recess that there happens to be a vacancy, 
and the only power to appoint in the recess is when there is a vacancy. 
Can he, then, by his own act vacate an office and makea vacancy? It 
is decided that he can, and for the reasons stated in the debate in the 
First Congress. Now comes the second question. The power of re- 
moval is the same question. If it belongs to the President's authority 
and duty under necessary rules of construction of the Constitution, if 
the emergency arises—less frequent, to be sure, more narrowly to be 
scrutinized, to be sure, when the Senate is in session—I mean the gen- 
eral judgment of the wise conduct of the Presidential office in that re- 
gard—he has the power and he can remove. 

Now what was the question in the impeachment trial? Nothing but 
this: Whether the President could be impeached and could be convicted 
of having removed the head of one of the Departments from office with- 
out at the same time communicating to the Senate an appointment in 
his place and the vacating of the office made to depend upon the Sen- 
ate’s consent to the filling of it. Of course this question arose by the 
existence of the civil tenure-of-office act. Noone would have pretended, 
as I think, that the action of the President in vacating an office was not 
in accordance with the settled view of the Constitution by the Con- 
gresses and by the action of the Government since. Although Mr. 
Webster, so great an authority on every question of law and of reason as 
he was, did not concur in the wisdom of the solution by which the rule 
was adopted in the debate of 1789, yet he conceded that it was settled 
and was the law of the land. 

The President having removed, as he did, Mr. Stanton, the Secre- 
tary of War, undertook to treat the vacancy in the management by an 
appointee of his own as an ad interim appointment, conformably as I 
understood then and now to the general regulations governing that sit- 
uation; that is to say, treating it in the same way as a vacancy that 
had arisen without an act of the President making the vacancy. The 
whole issue joined was that the President having that power and not 
the subject of impeachment upon that act under the Constitution, yet 
that that office had been placed under such constraint by the action of 
Congress as no longer left him to deal with the office so that it could 
be vacated by the will of the President. 

I shall not repeat the discussion of that prolonged period so impor- 
tant, so interesting, so exciting; but it all grew out of that, that a sep- 
arate act of removal under the Constitution by itself was no longer per- 
mitted in regard to the office under the circumstances that the Presi- 
dent then dealt with, because the civil tenure-of-office act had imposed 
a durability of tenure upon the office. 

My honorable friends the minority of the committee have done me 
the honor to quote in their report two passages from the impeachment 
trial as I was conducting it; and I must ask, without the least inten- 
tion of criticising, the purpose of putting so close together two para- 
graphs that are very widely separated in the discussion to what is there 
stated on the fifteenth and sixteenth of their report. My state- 
ment of the subject of debate and the subject of decision is given in the 
first paragraph, and then a very short paragraph on my part quotes 
what I said in the second clause as dependent upon the grounds recited 
in the first. I am made to say: 

If on these grounds you dismiss the President from this court convicted and 

eposed, &. 

You raise the great issue between the supremacy of the Constitution 
and the omnipotence of Congress. I think thirteen pages of argument 
culminating in this last paragraph are interposed between these that are 
thus stated together as the ground on which I made my proposition and 
the proposition itself. The second paragraph is but a mere conclusion 
in its relation to a description of the grounds upon which I made that 

roposition. Itis taken no doubt correctly, but only as the closing 
ines of what I then declared was the issue that would be presented to 
the people of thiscountry between the omnipotency of Congressand the 
supremacy of the Constitution; and I ask, what I otherwise would not 


wish to do, attention to the clause in which I really expressed my views 
of what the issue then raised was that would be so vital to the forces 
of the Constitution and the welfare of this country: 

When, therefore, it is said and claimed that by force of a legislative enactment 
the President of the United States should not remove from office, w er the 
act of Congress was constitutional or not, that he was absolutely rohibited 
from removing from office, and if he did remove from office, although the Con- 
stitution allowed him to remove, yet the Constitution could not protect him 
for removing, but that the act of Con seizing upon him draw him 
in here by impeachment and subject him to judgment for violating the law, 
though maintaining the Constitution, and that the Constitution pronouneed 
sentence of condemnation and infamy upon him for having worshiped its au- 
thority and sought to maintain it, and that the authority of Congress has that 
power and extent practically— 

_ Now begins what is quoted by my learned friends on the other 
side— 
you tear asunder your Constitution, and (if on these grounds you dismiss 
this President from this court convicted and deposed) you dismiss him the vic- 
tim of the Co and the martyr of the Constitution by the very terms of your 
ju ent, and you throw open for the masters of us all in the great debates of 
an intelligent, instructed, populous, patriotic nation of freemen the division o 
sentiment to shake this country to its center, “ the omnipotence of Congress" 
. the rallying cry on one side, and “the supremacy of the Constitution” on 


It was on that proposition that under the debates and under the doc- 
trines of the Constitution as practiced on for so many years, if a Presi- 
dent undertook to exercise that power of preferring the Constitution as 
he understood it, and he then should be drawn under the ax of im- 
peachment and prevented from exercising peacefully and under the 
judgment of the arbiter of all questions under the Constitution, you did 
then by that transaction override the question whether the Constitution 
was or was not with the President, or was or was not with the Con 
in that law, and that they, therefore, by this transcendent power of im- 

chment undertook to settle that question in face of the debates and 
in face of the practice of so many years under the Constitution you did 
really undertake the power of deposing a President although the law 
was unconstitutional; and so it would be held. 

I believe no greater question could have been presented in the pol- 
itics of our country than that, and I never have ceased to think that 
no greater and better result in the history of our Constitution than the 
avoidance of that issue was reached by the determination of the im- 
peachment. But, sir, President Johnson did put himself on the power 
of removal, and he met the consequence. I sufficiently commented in 
that impeachment trial upon all the topics, as I think, that could right- 
fully bear on the questions as they were presented to mymind. Iwill 
not repeat them. 

But what is the question here? President Cleveland has not re- 
moved Mr. Duskin; he has not asserted a power under the Constitu- 
tion to remove him. He has not nominated as of his action the newly 
proposed district attorney to fill a vacancy—not in the least. What 
was open to a President of the United States? Does any one pretend 
that the President can enlarge the sppointing power, that he can curb 
the Senate’s participation in the act of appointment? No; it is for the 
President to determine when he deals with an office and an officer for 
himself to decide whether he will exercise a power that belongs to him 
alone and then perform another act that does not belong to him alone, 
but belongs to him with the participation of the Senate, and the latter 
is all that istalked of. That is notthis situation. How, then, is there 
any difference between the ordinary condition of the Senate in dealing 
with the question proposed by the nomination of Mr. Whoever-he-may- 
be in place of Mr. Duskin, suspended—how does that differ from what 
it would have been if the President proposed the appointment of A B 
in the place of C D, to be removed? That is the constitutional ques- 
tion. Whether, therefore, the President sends a nomination of A B to 
be appointed in place of C D, removed by the act of appointing A B, it 
is one dissevered, unparted constitutional act of the President of ap- 
pointing by and with the consent of the Senate, making the vacancy by 
the appointment. The Senate, therefore, is appealed to itself to per- 
form one single, constitutional, inseparable, and indivisible constitu- 
tional power, which is to say, We unite, concur, Mr. President, in 
your single, inseparable, and indivisible, one Presidential act.“ Is 
there any escape from that? 

That was not Andrew Jackson's case. That was not the case debated 
by the fathers of the Constitution in the Congress of 1789. Their de- 
cision did not determine or define in the least what was the single, in- 
divisible action of the President E opeen for the concurrence of the 
Senate, to wit, the removal of A B to be removed by the act in which 
you concur. We then by the Constitution, we, by the very necessity 
of the act of the President, which with him is one and indivisible in the 
mode in which he executes his office, are invited to perform a single and 
indivisible act, our concurrence; and what happens? If the Senate con- 
curs, by one vote, with one breath, the Senate concurs in displacing and 
confirms in appointing; and if the Senate refuses, the Senate leaves the 
nominee unappointed and the officer undisturbed. 

It seems, then, to me that constitutional distinctions have not been 
drawn between this and the action on which so great debates have 
arisen. As I am not now discussing the civil tenure-of-oflice act, I will 
agree that under the Constitution the President can vacate without the 
participation of the Senate, and then if you please for the purpose of 
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bare argument I will agree that we ought not to inquire too closely 
about it. But he has not done any such thing. He has undertaken 
to appoint and remove by one act turning upon one reason governing 
the matter, and we concur by one act, one reason governing the com- 
saa attempt of putting in one man and turning out the other. How? 
y putting the other in. 

ow, Mr. President, I have but little to say upon the constitutional 
question and upon the practical application of this matter under the 
civil tenure-of-office act. I will only treat of it as it now applies, and 
that is that the civil tenure- of. office act undertook to impose upon the 
officers which it embraced within its operation a certain permanent 
durability; and that was that these offices with these fixed terms should 
not have the term shortened Sore by the concurrent action of the 
President and the Senate. Very w Before I discuss that in its gen- 
eral features and its constitutional impugnment let me call your atten- 
tion to this: The provision was intended to meet the case that although 
these offices should be permanent for the terms created, not capable of 
disturbance except by the concurrence of the Senate and of the Presi- 
dent, yet they met the same question which appealed to the good sense 
and the necessary provision in the Constitution itself, and that is what 
is to happen in the recess. You are now imposing by law a limitation 
not er the Constitution which has been already defined and con- 
strued by the Government, but this one, and therefore Congress under- 
took to provideand in the act of 1869 (which is all that Ishall look at) 
it has provided that the President s have the power of suspending, 
and then an incumbent of the office may be designated and its duties 
discharged until the end of the next session of the Senate. In other 
words, there should be given a suspensive power not existing under the 
Constitution at all, never dreamed of for a moment as belonging to a 
President by force of the Constitution, not dreamed of now, not insisted 
upon for a moment on the other side, that that suspensive power should 
be permitted to prevail for the public interest and be at the disposal 
of the President during the recess until the end of the next session of 
the Senate. 

What did that do? Did it vacate the office? Of course it did not 
vacate the office. When a man issuspended in an office his office is not 
vacant and he is not out of it, but his exercise of function is arrested. 
Is the man named to execute the function in office? There can not be 
two in one office. Is it pretended that the terms of the tenure-of-office 

‘act put the man into the office? No, that is not contended for on the 
other side. 

What then does a sag This duty of the President, accorded to him 
on the same reasons that an office should not be maintainable in the 
absence of the Senate which ought to be vacated in the sense of the ex- 
ercise of function, is accorded; and then when you come to the end of 
the session of the Senate, if the office has not become vacant as to the 
first officer and filled with one under the appointment with the consent 
of the Senate, when the Senate rises the intermediate, the ad interim 
discharger of function eee and the officer returns and is in 
office. Nobody has disputed that on the other side. 

How, then, under the civil tenure-of-office act does this nomination 
of Burnett in any constitutional point of view differ from the nomina- 
tion of Burnett if Duskin was in office and not suspended? I should 
like to know. I should like to have some constitutional lawyer draw a 
line. The office is not vacant. The nomination is not by description 
of an office that is vacant, nor is it a description of an officer who has 
been removed, nor who is to be removed, in terms at all — by the 
fiat of the Senate, which says that Burnett shall be appointed. 

When, therefore, the formula by which the nomination of Burnett is 
transmitted to take a place that has been held, that is held, by Duskin 
the fact that a proper description of the conduct of the President and 
of the situation of Duskin is correctly and accurately followed, that the 
nomination is made in the name of a man in office who has been sus- 
pended; and the constitutional act proposed, and the constitutional act 
to be taken by the Senate is precisely the same, unaffected by the ad 
interim occurrence and the proposition in the nomination that the man 
who is nominated is in the place of a man holding. offiee but who has 
been suspended. 

With regard to the civil tenure-of-office act I may be permitted to say a 
word, because I have been referred to for constitutional opinions. I 
might say that when counsel are urging and pressing propositions in 
view and in aid of a defendant in charge, those are scarcely judicial 
opinions; but I have no occasion to find in the whole record of my argu- 
ment any statement of constitutional opinions to which I do not agree. 
What is the constitutional question, in my judgment, about the tenure- 
of-civil-office act? Ishall state it; I have never been able to express 
the opinion that the law was unconstitutional. I have never approved 
of it as a matter of wisdom, nor have I approved of the action under itin 
the entanglements between this branch of the Government and the Ex- 
ecutive; but that belongs to Congress to determine. IfI shall ever have 
occasion to vote in that relation, I shall discharge that duty. But when 
it is proposed to me as a matter of constitutional opinion that that law is 
unconstitutional, I must say that I have never been able to see how it 
should be so denounced. There is but one principle upon which it can 
be denounced as unconstitutional. 

It is clear that the establishment of offices belongs wholly to Congress 


to shape the duration, the trusts confided, and the manner of their dis- 
charge and their accountability. All these belong to 2 because 
they are all by the very statement of the term a part of the office that 
is constituted. I have never been able to see that Congress could not 
make an office that was irremovable by anybody under the Govern- 
ment. I leave out, of course, the doctrine and the causes of impeach- 
ment, we having in those cases found in the particular constitution and 
duties of this or that office a prevalent term accorded, anda subtraction 
of the Presidential power, of his willin vacating the office, One in- 
stance was read by our honorable friend from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER], 
the case of the Director of the Mint; there is a similar provision, I be- 
lieve, in regard to the Comptroller of the Currency; and thatis that they 
should hold the office for five years, and that they should be removed 
by the President, and only by him, for reasons communicated to the 
Senate. That duty was di by the President and nobody found 
any fault with it, not that we concurred that the excellent Director of 
the Mint should have been removed, or that, if you please, the equally 
good new incumbent should have taken his place; but it might have 

n better in the public interest that there should have been no change 
in such an office as that; it is implied in the will of Congress that it 
shall not be open to the mere exercise of Presidential authority. 

But if you can do that, why can you not make the officeirremovable 
for five years? It is a mere question of discretion with legislative 
power, weighing on one side the inconvenience of the removability and 
on the other side the inconveniences of a permanent tenure. However, 
when Congress has determined it, it is an office under the Constitution, 
and only so by the power of Congress to make it just as Congress has 
decided it will make it. Š 

When, therefore, the power of appointment is to be exercised under 
this primary authority of the President, to wit, that he shall appoint 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate to offices which shall 
be established by law, the constitution of the office fixes the place the 
officer can fill; and when he fillsit, by the legislative constitution of the 
office it is filled, and can not be vacated until the end of the term. 
What other construction can be put on the Constitution than that, be- 
cause there is a power of removal under the Constitution as a part of 
the President’s duty to see that the laws are executed under in- 
strument, which is accorded to him now when the offices are durante 
bene placito, during pleasure, he can vacate them without consulting the 
Senate? Does that mean thatin this great country of ours, widening, 
expanding, and becoming more and more manifold in every progress of 
time, every office must be durante bene placito; that instead of the power 
of the office being in Congress and the power of the President to ap- 
point to such offices as we shall establish, we can establish no office 
that is not at his pleasure, at his disposal? Thatis the whole and only 
constitutional question, as I respectfully submit, regarding the con- 
straints of the civil tenure-of-office act. 

It may be said, it has been said, it was argued when these laws 
passed, it was argued during the impeachment agitation, it is argued 
here, that these laws, although passed with an authority over the ten- 
ure of the office and its durability, yet it was but a cover and a mode 
of thwarting the Presidential authority in dealing with offices. That 
does not make it unconstitutional. Fortunately, conceding everything 
that has been suggested for the purpose of this argument on my part, 
it has nothing to do with constitutionality. If there is power in Con- 
gress to give a durability of tenure from good motives, it does not be- 
come unconstitutional because it may have been done under bad mo- 
tives. No court can so decide. It is only in the wide forum of popular 
opinion, of reason, of what should constrain and what should control 
and what should be free in the exercise of authority in legislative 
power that there can be such discussion as this last measure I have 


su S 

t is for that reason that whatever repugnance I have had and still 
have to the civil tenure-of-office act, however much I would regard it 
as desirable that it had not been in force in times past, and that it 
should not continue in force, I have never been able to determine that 
the conditions regarding the establishment of office were not open to 
the will of Congress; for I could see no stopping-place in departing from 
that t ager pose which would not have made all the scheme and power 
of office and duty in office subject by very necessary and absolute con- 
ditions to its being only during pleasure. . 

I have a single observation to make in regard to what has been sug- 
gested by the honorable Senator from Alabama [Mr. PuGH] who pre- 
sented the minority report and spoke of as an incident in the history 
of this office. It seems that when the nomination of Burnett was sent 
in the message communicated the nomination as being to take the place 
of Duskin, suspended. That, of course, meant that Duskin was in 
office but was suspended, and it was so understood. Subsequently. 
and before the action of the Senate apon the proposition as submitted 
by the President, by expiration of the term of his office, Duskin passed 
out of office; and the honorable Senator from Alabama says that now 
it is only a moot question. Well, if we are to go back to the rules of 
law and of pleading and distinctions between cases presented that have 
ceased their importance and those that still subsist: as y= aang Ies 
me call the attention of the Senate and of the honorable Senator from 
Alabama to the question as to whose fault it is and by what circum- 
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stance it is that we are now passing upon the ition as ib was sub- 
mitted to the Senate by the President. As every lawyer knows, cer- 
tainly every lawyer as good as the Senator from Alabama, issues are 
always determined upon the issues as they are joined, and unless some 
attention is paid to an occurrence between the disposition and the 
proposition the proposition is disposed of in the decision. We are 
acting upon this question. It has not been removed from our records. 
We can not pass upon itin any way but this, that we are consenting 
to the appointment of a man in the place of one now in office and sus- 
pended. If, when the situation was changed, the President had sent 
in his nomination of Burnett in place of Duskin, whose term of office 
has expired, then we should have been able to act upon that, and this 
instance would not have presented the debate that has continued. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But we should have had the same right to know 
what the condition of the office was as before. 

Mr. EVARTS. To that I agree, but the complaint is that we are 

ing on. ; 
oon. to go back to our early learning, whenever an issue joined be- 
tween plaintiff and defendant has been changed by some post hdc oc- 
currence, there was a very familiar process by which the defendant 
pleaded, in the old law lingo, puis darrein continuance; that is, that 
since issue was joined this or that fact has occurred which has changed 
and su ed the trial. Why does not the President change the sit- 
uation? If the question is not any longer one of removal in office but of 
appointment to anoflice thatis now vacant, let our record preserve that 
state of facts, and then my vote and your vote will be conformed to the 
question presented by nominating A B totake the office in theplace of C 
D, whose term of office has expired. My vote and your vote now upon 
the record before the Senate must turn upon the question whether you 
concur or refuse to concur, whether I concur or refuse to concur, notin 
the appointment of a person to take an ofice where the lastincumbent’s 
term has expired, but of one who has been suspended. 

Now, Mr, President, a few words on this general question, which so 
interests, as I think, the plain people of this country as well as the con- 
stitutional lawyers and debaters of the Houses of Congress. I under- 
stand, every one understands, that it was and is announced and main- 
tained in the name of the Democratic party, and for and in the name 
and action of the President, who, as the report of the minority says, 
was elected President upon the declaration that office is a public trust. 
Let me be correct about this matter. The second paragraph of the mi- 
nority report begins with this clause: 

The President was elected on the declaration that civil office was a public 


The President does not speak as from a pulpit nor from a professor’s 
chair; he speaks as President of the United States, that this public 
trust is to be exercised by him, and in this very matter of offices is to 
be controlled in the interest of the public and in repugnance to the 
mere shifting of office-holders by the complexions of politics and party 

Therefore, when a President of the United States becomes 
President upon that proposition, and when that proposition has been 
insisted upon in the terms which are quoted in the then the 
President is by great and public duty held to the point that when he 
makes es in office, if he anticipates the action of the Senate by act- 
ing himself in the recess, if he anticipates at any stage of i 
by two months, or three months, or six months the change of office, it 
means either that his public trust in respect of that office and that 
treatment of the office is his treatment, and that mere political reasons 
are not in accordance with his construction of that public trust; or he 
is to commit himself by the announcement of suspensions, as he would 
of remo upon some duty connected with the officer and with the 
office, and p him proscribed to his fellow-countrymen as not re- 
moved on political discriminations by the triumph of one party over 
another, but because, as the President has announced, the publicserv- 
ice did not permit his continuance in office. 

Whenever the President executes that power himself, of course he is 
open only to the criticism that belongs to the act and the judgment of 
his fellow-countrymen andof the depositaries of constitutional power 
under the Government, but when with that announcement of his that 
the place is not to be vacated for political reasons or on the triumph of 
one party over the other, he proposes that the Senate shall concur in 
what he can not do without concurrence, we either commit ourselves 
by our concurrence in the rule of judgment that he has announced, or 
we must condemn him as using only idle and loud-sounding phrases. 

If it be not so, if as every respect to the President requires us to give, 
he meant that his public trust in respect of public offices and their fill- 
ing must be governed by the public nature of the trust, and when in 
respect of political occasions of removal the very matter has been pro- 
nounced in definite terms that affiliation with a political party is harm- 
less and praiseworthy, that being a partisan is not a ground of objection, 
but that offensive partisanship stamps with a scandal the office as it has 
been performed, and affixes a stigma upon the officer who has so exerted 
it, then if his proposition is written between the lines under his public 
declarations when he asks us to confirm Burnett and remove Duskin, 
for that is our constitutional act, when we are asked to concur in that, 
we are entitled to know all that is implied by that action. 

If we find that in the public papers there is evidence of faults and 


_an incumbent to 


shortcomings of conduct that except the conduct of this officer from 
that of a mere Republican doing his duty to his party and his office, 
when we are to concur in the judgment that is pronounced, when the 
grounds on which it is pronounced are declared by the President of the 
United States to us, and we are desired to concur in that judgment, 
are we to act in the dark about that? Are we tosay that all this fine 
talk before the election and all this proud announcement since the 
election we are to cast aside as idle and foolish, and convict the Presi- 
dent and conyict the Democratic party of having used merely words 
of hypocrisy without meaning to execute the promises? We onght to 
know that we hayesome ground upon which we can throw this oppro- 
bium and reproach in the face of the Democratic party; and if we are 
to condemn our-Republican officers and their conduct of office, and 
their scandalous partisanship, without knowing what the facts are as 
far as we can find them out, or if when we have found them out we do 
not choose to concur in this single act of confirming Burnett, which 
covers then by our act the removal of the last incumbent, if we are to 
do it in that way, we want to know that we can be justified in the 
judgment and complaint of the party, of the officer, of the common 
sense of the American nation. 

For myself, sir, while the proposition is conceived and submitted by 
the President in these terms, that I ask you to concur in the emptying 
of the office by turning out Duskin by your act in confirming Burnett, 
Iwill not do it in the dark if I can get any light, and I will not do it 
after I have got the light unless I am willing to be responsible for my 
participating act in the transaction and its result. 

Mr. CAL Mr. President, I do not propose to occupy any very ex- 
tensive ion of the time of the Senate in the discussion of the resolu- 
tions which are now before the body. { 

The speech of the Senator from New York [Mr. Evarts] has placed 
this subject upon a new and different ground. I understand the hon- 
orable Senator to state that he proposes to measure the constitutional 
duties of a Senator by the proposition which the President of the United 
States may make in regard to the subject. Burnett is not to be con- 
firmed because Duskin’sremoval has been placed upon improper grounds, 
and because he has been removed for reasons not satisfactory to the 
honorable Senator, he announces to the American people that he will 
not advise and consent to the appointment of a competent successor to 
perform the duties imposed by law on the office. 

If this be the ground upon which this controversy is before » 
the people, it justifies all that was said by Mr. Webster and by the 
great expounders of the Constitution heretofore on the attempt of the 
Senate to assume the executive power of the Presidential office and its 
functions by the majority of the Senate. That has been the 
from the beginning of this Government until now resulting from this at- 
tempt on the part of the Senate to curb the power of the people and 
the people’s President, elected by them and responsible to them, by the 
unconstitutional will of a majority of this Chamber. 

The President gives reasons not satisfactory to them, or refuses to 
give them for the performance of an executive act, the appointment of 

office, and a great representative of a great party de- 
clares that he will not confirm a successor because those reasons are 
not satisfactory to him, or because the President refuses to give him 
any information as to the papers on which he formed his opinion, or as 
to the fact whether he had or had not any papers or communication 
on the subject. The Senator from New York must know the reasons, 
the grounds, the evidence upon which an officer, who by the Constitu- 
tion is independent of the Senator and the Senate, co-ordinate with 
them, chosen by the people and responsible to them in a term of office 
shorter than that of a Senator, has proceeded, or he will not perform 
the duties of a Senator, which themselves are expressly required to be 
independent and co-ordinate, without control, without interference 
by the President, until the Senate is satisfied that the President has 
performed his independent duties in a manner satisfactory to the Sen- 
ate. Why the honorable Senator in the great ent on the im- 
peachment of Andrew Johnson to which he has referred did not so re- 
para the duty of the Senate and of the President of the United States. 
that argument on the impeachment of President Johnson, which 
brought reputation and fame to him, he used this language: 
The Constitution of the United States never intended so to coerce and con- 


in matters which 9 the partition of 
tution between themselves and that other department of the Government. 

Now, sir, apply that to the question before the Senate. The Presi- 
dent of the United States conceives that it is within his province and 
his duty to withhold certain papers concerning the mannerin which he 
has performed or is to perform an executive function from the Senate. 
Heis an inde ent, co-ordinate department of this Government, with- 
out connection with this body except in certain defined and ified 
instances, of which thisisnotone. The majority of the Senate demand 
of him that he shall submit his judgment to them. 

The Senator from New York said, and properly said, that the Consti- 
tution never made a conflict of authority, it never gave an independent 
co-ordinate department of this Governmenta discretion and a power to 
perform an act and to decide for themselves in regard toit, and also re- 
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quired another co-ordinate and ent department or officer of this 
Government to come into direct and positive conflict with it in regard 
to that discretionary duty; and unquestionably the Constitution must 
be so construed. This isa primary law of construction that must be 
applied to that instrument. 

ut that is not all. The Senator from New York said that he did 
not believe this tenure-of-office law to be unconstitutional, but in the 
trial of Andrew Johnson he used the following language: 

Now, this question comes up in this form: The power of removal is and al- 
ways has been claimed and exercised by the Executive in this Government sep- 
arately and independently of the Senate. Until the act of March 2, 1867, the 
actual power of removal by the Senate never has been claimed. Some construc- 
tions upon the affirmative exercise of the power of appointment 1 Execu- 


ag he: 
the distinct and separate act of an executive nature, the remo 


of 
which you participate. You bave determined by law that there shall be 
no vacation of an office possible, except when and as and by the operation of 


shail remain full as an estate and opens of the incumbent, from which he 
can be remoyed under no stress of the public necessity except by the fact oc- 
curring ofa complete appointment for permanent tenure of asuccessor concurred 
in by the Senate and made operative by the new appointee going into and 
qualifying himself in the office. 

This seems at the first sight a very extraordinary provision for all the exigen- 
ciesof aGovernmentlike ours with its forty thousand officers, whose list is pa- 
raded here before gon with their twenty-one millions of emoluments, to show 
the magnitude of the prize conten for between the Presidency and the 
Senate. It isa very 4 —— provision, doubtless, that in a Government which 
includes under it forty usand officers, there should be no governmental pos- 
sibility of stopping a man in or remoying him from an office, except by the de- 
liberate succession of a permanent successor, approved by the Senate, and con- 
1 i — theappointee himself going to the p. and qualifying and assum- 

g its duties. 


The Senator from New York at that time denied both the principle 
of the constitutionality of the act and by the strongest arguments de- 
monstrated its inexpediency. But it was not my purpose to elaborate 
upon the well-established proposition. Commencing with the cele- 
brated debate of 1789, John Adams declared, Mr. Webster has de- 
clared, all the great men of the country have at different times declared 
the conclusive force of this debate in settling the President’s absolute 
right and power of removal. 

The people— 

Says Mr. Adams— 


dent ought to be chosen by the le at large. The people can not be too care- 
Ba re eas Ge cel en as a 
0 ey on own in an 
not be wheedled or intimi by factious „ i 


sentatives, heads of Departments, or military officers. The exclusive principio 
nly avowed by both our great divisions 
when the pendulum swung to their side is a principle of faction, and not 
of honest party. Itisintolerance! It is despotism! It destroys the freedom 
of the press, the freedom of elections, the freedom of debate, the freedom of 
deliberation, the freedom of private stamens 
And as long as the Senate shall be determined to n ive all but their own 
party, the President can have no will or judgment of his own. I most earnestly 
entreat all parties to reconsider their resolutions on this subject. 


Mr. Madison said in the debate of 1789: 


Vest this power (removal) in the Senate jointly with the President, and you 
abolish at once great principle of unity and — in the executive 
an 


department which was intended as the security of 1 the public good. 
Take the other su tion, that the pow be vested im the Benate. 
e + * Jtis declared 


erghould 
yy the Constitution that we may by law vest the appoint- 
ment of inferior officers in the heads of ents, the power of removal 
being incidental. When does this terminate? If you begin with the subor- 
dinate officers they are dependent on their superior, he on the next, and he on 
whom—on the , & permanent body, a body by its particular mode of eleo- 
tion in reality exerting poes a body thatproportion of aristocratic 
power which the Constitution no doubt thought wise to be established in the 


system. 

Shall we trust the Senate, nsible to individual Le u rather than 
the person responsible to the Whole community? * * Inst of keeping 
the departments of Government distinct you make an executive out of one 
branch of the Legislature. You make the Executive a two-headed monster. 
* * œ Yon link together two branches of the Government which the preser- 
vation of liberty requires to be constantly separated. 


I could multiply these distinguished authorities. I hold in my hand 
a brief of them collected with great care by alady of learning and study, 
the correspondent of the Louisville Courier-Journal, but I will not 
now extend them. 

Now, sir, what is the attitude of the question before the Senate? ‘The 
President of the United States claims the right to withhold certain pa- 
pers. Are those papers important to the public service? Is it neces- 
sary for the performance of any duties important to the safety of the 
Union that they should be had? Access to them is open to every mem- 
ber of this body. The President has not concealed them. They con- 
sist of letters addressed to Senators or letters addressed to the President 


of the United States, containing, if you choose, charges, statements, 
sometimes false and sometimes true, in to individuals who are 
either in office or applicants for office. Of what service is that to the 
Senate or to the country ? 

Suppose a thousand citizens in their private capacity have com- 
municated with the President and expressed to him their opinions, 
whether they are correct or incorrect opinions. Suppose they have 
slandered, as doubtless they have oftentimes, who are applicants 
for office. Of what importance to this body or to the country is the 
possession of such papers? How does this false accusation concern 
the Senate or the President? Can you assume before the President 
has declared it that the false statement has been the ground of his ac- 
tion? Even if we were to concede all that has been claimed by the 
Senator from New York or by the Senator from Vermont, and say that 
the Departments are filled with false and libelous charges, has the Sen- 
ate the right or the power to take action in respect toit? Is it brought 
here to sit in judgment upon the calumnies that may be made by pri- 
vate individuals, whether to Senators or to the President? 

Why, sir, it is manifest that they have no part in the performance of 
the constitutional dutiesimposed upon the Senate. They neither make 
the proposed aspirant for office worthy or unworthy. The fact that 
some man has slandered his predecessor, if admitted, if all that is 
claimed and asked for here is admitted in the argument, it rnishes 
no ground in reason that the Senate could stand upon. 

I will concede for the argument’s sake to the majority that there are 
slanders and libels and false accusations. 

Is the Senate the tribunal to which the private citizen must come for 
the vindication of his character? That is the proposition of the Sena- 
tor from New York and that is the proposition of these resolutions. 
The Senate has higher duties to perform. Is it to arraign the Presi- 
dent of the United States because he says these papers are my prop- 
erty; I may and I may not, as my judgment, not yours, indicates attach 
importance to them. If I doas I see fit, and say that I believe Mr. Ain 
his statement, and you the Senate say that you do not believe him, I 
have the right to say so, and to attach such importance as I think proper 
toit. If I see fit to say I think it better for the public interest that this 
eommunication from a citizen addressed to me, or to a Senator, should 
sleep in the silence of oblivion,’’ can the Senate deny that a Senator or 
the President has the right to dispose of the communications addressed 
ting to his own action, as he sees fit? And yet, with all 
the grave argument on this subject, thatis the one proposition and the 
only question before this body, whether the President of the United 
States has the right to deposit a paper of this character in the Depart- 
ments here for his use and if he sees fit to use them, or whether 
the Senate may require him to send those papers here whether he has 
based his official action upon them or not. - 

A public document is one ing facts which have been inquired 
into or taken notice of for the benefit of the public by an agent authorized 
and accredited for the purpose, (Rapalye and Lawrence’s Law Dic- 


tionary.) 

The President has not said that he had inquired into these letters, or 
even read or taken notice of them. 

In Miller and Austin, 6 Sergeant & Rawle's Reports, 221, C. J. 
Tilghman, one of the most eminent judges of this country, said: 

I protest one of the ci contended for, that it must be presumed 
to boan ee eee 

The Senator from New York says we want the evidence. By the 
Constitution the President of the United States is not an instrument at 
the will of the Senate to gather testimony for or against individuals, 
either suspended or not suspended. Why argue this question? The 
power of removal, if it exists, must of necessity carry with it every- 
thing that is included in a removal. As the whole is greater than the 
part, it has ever been held that a power to cover a whole subject, an 
entire power, covers any part of that power. 

A on, a temporary deprivation of office, the incumbent of 
which is subject to be removed at the pleasure of another, is unques- 
tionably contained within the power of removal. And when the Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] yesterday answered the question pro- 
pounded by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS] that when the 
President of the United States had proposed to the Senate a nomina- 
tion, the message proposing that nomination in place of another per- 
son removed, that sucha removal took effect upon the nomination of his 
successor, it seemed to excite some degree of gratification with the 
Senator from Vermont as an admission of some flaw in the argument. 

But, sir, the President, if he have the power of removal, may pro- 
pose and fix the time when it takes effect, and he alone who has the 
power to remove can determine the time when it is to take effect; and 
when he sends to the Senate and says I propose to remove A B at 
such a time, whether it be when his successor is confirmed or at 
some other time, it does not import anything to the argument that 
the Senate can derive any power from his proposition to share in the 
power of removal, nor does it indicate that the President proposes to 
the Senate that it shall share this power with him. 

Why, sir, is it not surprising that these great men, these Senators of 
learning and capacity here, should propose the idea that the Senate of 
the United States can derive constitutional power from an abdication 
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by the President of his rights, can claim before the country that a Con- 
stitution can be made or unmade because the President does or does 
not perform his constitutional duty? This is an idea that does not be- 
long to this age and this century. We can not change this great in- 
strument upon which the hopes and prosperity of sixty million people 
depend because any officer, high or low, fails to perform the constitu- 
tional duty imposed upon him. It is scarcely necessary for this propo- 
sition to be argued or considered. 

What, then, is there involved in this discussion? I confess I think 
it is far beneath the dignity of this body. I confess I think itis wholly 
foreign to the public interests that we should be in a contention here 
with the Chief Magistrate of this country, not in regard to any usurpa- 
tion of power, not in regard to any failure of public duty in a consti- 
tutional sense, but as says the Senator from New York, because the 
President has not conformed, as he regards it, to the policy declared in 
his message, and for which he admits he is responsible, not to the Sen- 
ate, but to the people of the United States. 

What then is the question? It is that there are certain papers, cer- 
tain le which it is believed or supposed may concern the conduct 
of some public officer, and the President and the Attorney-General re- 
ply, “I send you all papers concerning this office which I consider im- 
portant; there are other papers on the files to which I have attached 
no importance, which are personal to me, and these papers I do not 
think it is for the public interest should be sent to the Senate.“ 

The majority of the Senate say that unless these papers, the purport 
of which we are not advised of, unless these letters which concern noth- 
ing that we have any right to believe is important to the public inter- 
est, that unless these letters to the President of the United States, which 
he regards as private and personal, are sent here, we will stop the fur- 
ther progress of the Government, we will not advise or consent to the 
appointment of the men whom the President shall select to execute the 
laws, we will abdicate our constitutional function. Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we may admit all the heresies which have been maintained in 
this debate by the Senators on the other side; we may admit that this 
body with its six years tenure of power, removed from the people and 
not responsible to them, this body elected by a small assemblage of 
representative men in the different States, has the power of restraining 
the people’s choice, the President, elected by and responsible to them; 
we may admit all that is claimed in the assumption by the Senate of this 
executive function; we may admit that the tenure-of-oflice law is con- 
stitutional and in force; we may admit that the Senate alone, without 
the force of law or the concurrence of the other House, has the complete 
right to control and appropriate and use all the public documents and 
all that relates to the publicservice in the different Departments of the 
Government, and yet we must concede that there is some materiality, 
some relevancy of testimony to the end that is required. 

We can not contend because of all that, if it should be true, that a 
private letter to the Presidentin the Departments is subject to the con- 
trol of the Senate. Still less can we maintain, as is required by this 
argument and this proposition here, that we shall fail to confirm a man 
nominated by the President because this private letter is not produced 
by him. The distinctions taken by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MITCHELL] yesterday on that subject are so plain and apparent that 
they leave no ground for doubt or reasoning. 

But, sir, what does Mr. Webster say in regard to the resolutions now 
before the Senate, this assumption of power on the part of a majority 
of this body to control the President of the United States, not in refer- 
ence to his appointments to office, but in reference to a power admitted 
even in their own law, his power of suspension? 

The Senate 5 ee to inquire into the grounds and the evidences 
upon which the ident of the United States removed this man 
Duskin. They wished to know what was the evidence, although Duskin 
can never be before the Senate, although it is a mere technical ques- 
tion, as was said by the Senator from Vermont and the Senator from 
New York, that an issue had been joined in the past, and therefore by 
roe yh Ae the practice of the courts (but no such analogy exits) it 
could be heard now. Weare here by the Constitution with an 
inquiry into the fitness of Burnett to hold the office for which the Presi- 
dent has nomi him; we are charged on our oaths with advising or 
consenting to his nominations, or refusing to do so if he is unworthy, 
and yet we are told that we must inquire into the evidence of Duskin’s 
unworthiness, What did Mr. Webster say on that subject? 

It would be unfortunate, indeed, if our line of constitutional action were to 
vibrate backward and forward according to our opinions of persons, swerving 
this way to-day from undue attachment, and the other way to-morrow from 
distrust and dislike. This may sometimes happen from the weakness of our 


virtues or the excitement of our passions; but I trust it will not be coolly rec- 
ommended to us as the rightful course of public conduct, 


g * * $ * * * 

If we will abolish the distinction of branches, and have but one branch; if 
we will abolish jury trials, and leave all to the judge; if we will then ordain 
that the 2 shall himself be that ju ; and if we will place the execu- 
tive power in the same hands, we may y simplify government, 


As these resolutions propose, the President shall not judge in regard 
to papers that are sent to him, addressed to him personally, advising as 
to his executive action, but the Senate shall judge, and if they judge 


differently from him they will not perform their constitutional func- 
tion. Said Mr. Webster: 


y depends 


Now, the Senator from Vermont tells us that the boundaries are not 
to be maintained, that the President of the United States may not 
even judge not only as to what is a public record, but as to the pro- 
priety of communicating to this body a communication addressed to 
him advising him as to what he shall do in to this person or that 

m; and the pretense is asserted here that the character of somebody 
is impugned by some private letter of a private citizen addressed to the 
President of the United States upon which no action has been predi- 
cated by him, none announced by him, which has had no vitality or 
life given to it. Why, sir, there is neither reason nor ment nor 
right in this. The great party that is represented on the other side 
should not engage in such a p There is some other object be- 
hind this. Neither do the majority in the Senate approve or believe 
that by their condemnation of the President the peo e of the United 
States will concur in that condemnation. Itis no oubt forthe purpose 
and the single 4 of retaining in position the representa- 
tives who are now there and preventing their removal from office. 

It has been asserted here that the President of the United States may 
not interpret the Constitution of the United States for himself. These 
resolutions assert that the Senate must interpret it for him. The t 
plea in the case of Andrew Johnson, in which the Senator from New York 
performed so famous a part, was that the Senate, upon a presentation by 
the House, could sit in judgment and convict the President ofthe United 
States because he had interpreted this tenure-of-office act according to 
his own idea of its constitutionality, That was the question, and the 
judgment was that he could not be convicted; and the argument of the 
Senator from New York, the abundant and able argument, the exhaust- 
ive argument, was that he could not be convicted for interpreting an 
act of Congress as to its constitutionality according to his own judg- 
ment and his own opinion. 

Why, sir, Mr. Lincoln, the great light of the Republican party, de- 
clared that these resolutions were wrong, were improper, that he had a 
right to construe the Constitution for himself. More especially is this 
true in regard to so small a matter as the question of the surrender to 
the Senate upon their demand of papers which the President declares 
have no concern with the public duty he pene: the appointment 
of a successor to Mr. Duskin. Mr. Lincoln said: 

I do not forget the position assumed by some that constitutional questions are 


to be decided by the Supreme Court, nor do I deny that such decisions must be 


binding in any case upon the parties to a suit, as to the object of that suit, while 


they are also entitled to a very 4 respect and consideration in all parallel 
cases by all other departments of Government; and while it is obviousl: 
possible that such decision may be erroneous in any given case, still the evil 
effect following it being limited to that * the chance that it 
may be overruled and never become a precedent for other cases, can better be 
borne than could the evils of a different p: 

At the same time the candid citizen must confess thatif the policy of the Gov- 
ernment upon the vital questions affecting the whole people isto be irrevocably 
fixed by the decisions of the Supreme Court, the instant they are made, as in the 
ordinary litigation between parties in personal actions, me poopie will have 
ceased to be their own masters, having to that extent practically resigned their 
Government into the hands of that eminent tribunal. 


Even in regard to the Supreme Court, much less in regard to a ma- 
jority of the Senate without the concurrence of the House of Represent- 
atives, it has been held in the uniform practice of this country, and 
properly held, that for the President to surrender, for the two Houses of 
Congress to surrender, or either of the co-ordinate branches of Govern- 
ment to surrender their right to interpret the Constitution for them- 
selves, would be a surrender of the independent and co-ordinate char- 
acter of that department of the Government to the other. With what 
reason then can we consider this question in the light of the resolutions 
of the majority ? 

Never was there presented or can there be presented a proposition so 
totally devoid of reason and argument. Even the bright intellect and 
the learning of the Senator from New York and the Senator from Ver- 
mont can not cover the enormity of these propositions. They demand 
that the Executive shall abdicate not only his executive power of re- 
moval, which is admitted by the Senator kan Massachusetts, and by 
the Senator from New York, to exist in him under the Constitution, 
but they demand that he shall surrender his right to his judgment as 
to his constitutional power; they demand that as to a mere > Paper the 
significance of which is not affirmed, the contents of which are not 
known, addressed to him personally and relating to his executive ac- 
tion which they acknowledge can not be revised or supervised or altered 
or affected—they demand that this failure on his part to comply with 
the demand of a mere majority of the Senate in regard to an entirely 
immaterial matter shall be a justification and excuse to them for fail- 
ing and refusing to concur with him in the appointment of suitable 
persons to office, and even for a vote of censure upon him and his 
Cabinet officers for not submitting to the judgment of the Senate as to 
the importance and contents of a private letter which they have never 
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seen, and as to the contents of which they do not claim to have any 
knowledge. 

But if we admit that the President of the United States has by the 
Constitution the power to remove an officer, the Senator from New 
York says the poner to suspend comes from thestatute. Wherein the 
Constitution of the United States is there any power to pass a law which 
shall deprive the executive department of an executive power? The 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE], in one of the ablest arguments 
ever delivered in this Chamber, and which will carry his name down 
to posterity with eminence and credit, proved to demonstration by an 
argument that can not be met, that is perfect in its parts, that the 
powers of the two Houses are legislative entirely, that they have no 
executive power except that which the Constitution in express terms 
has conferred upon the Senate. 

The poser of removal is essentially a part of the execution of the 
laws. It can not be and is not pretended to be a legislative power. 
The power of suspension is equally a power essential to the execution 
of the laws and does not concern the performance of legislative duties. 
Unless there be an express grant of power in the Constitution to the 
Congress of the United States to provide for the suspension or the re- 
moval of officers they can not have it, and if there was such a power it 
would not belong to the Senate of the United States, it would belong 
to the two Houses of Congress. Therefore he who admits that the 
power of removal is granted by the Constitution to the President of 
the United States has no ground of argument to stand upon when he 
denies that the power of suspension is in like manner granted by the 
Constitution as an executive power. 

In every point of view these resolutions are without authority of rea- 
son or ent or law. The history of the tenure-of-office act has 
been considered at large here. I do not propose to enter into it. Its 
censure by the great leader of the Republican party, Mr. Blaine, for so 
many years its Speaker and leader in the House of Representatives, so 
many years its candidate for the Presidency, its condemnation by many 
of the leading lights of the party on the ground of expediency, its con- 
demnation by Webster, and the acquiescence in the power by Clay and 
by Calhoun as a fixed and settled interpretation of the Constitution, 
settled by the affirmation of the people in its submission to them time 
and again for a period of seventy years—the exposition of these facts 
by the Senator from New York in his admirable argument which I have 
here on the impeachment of Andrew Johnson, leaves that question with- 
out a ground of doubt or argument. It is true the Senator from Ver- 
mont still holds on to his cherished theory, but the experience of seventy 
years of this Government, the acquiescence of seventy years, the opin- 
ions of all these leading men have demonstrated the constitutional 
a and established it as a part of the powers of the Presidential 
office. 

In the colloquy which occurred yesterday evening it was stated that 
the President of the United States had proposed to the Senate of the 
United States that they should concur with him in the suspension of 
an officer, and then the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts un- 
dertook to say that therefore it was proper for the Senate to concur 
with him or refuse to concur and to havethe reasons and the evidences 
ea ele he asked for that concurrence. But the argument is too 
plain. It is not within the proper subject of consideration, although 
everything that is propounded from a Senator in this great body is sup- 
posed to be worthy of argument and consideration. 

The idea that a message of the President of the United States can 
require this body to concur in the performance of an act and function 
of power which the Constitution has not authorized them to do, but 
has given it to the President—the idea that those who believe the power 
of removal is in the President alone by the Constitution of the United 
States can justify any action by the Senate in regard to a ion 
because the President of the United States has acted under a law and 
proposed to them to do it when the law by their own testimony and 
admission is of no force and effect when the higher obligation of the 
Constitution rests upon them, when the judgment of the Senate in the 
impeachment of Andrew Johnson, when their own party with over a 
two-thirds majority here has affirmed that fact—the idea that a ma- 
jority now, in the face even of those troublous times, of the acquittal 
of Mr, Johnson upon the express and specific ground that as an inde- 
pendent, co-ordinate department of this Government he had the right 
of judgment in regard to the constitutionality of his action in disobey- 
ing the tenure-of-office Jaw—the idea of a majority now, upon the in- 
significant pretense that a paper the contents of which are unknown, 
and which the President of the United States says has no importance 
and no significance to the public service, can be made in the face not 
only of seventy years of practice, not only in the face of the testimony 
of Daniel Webster, of the acquiescence of Clay and Calhoun, of repeated 
popular declarations sanctioning the action of Andrew Jackson, but 
also supplemented by this great historical transaction, the impeachment 
and acquittal of Andrew Johnson on that express ground, that it can be 
made now bra majority of the Senate a ground of censure of the Presi- 
dent of the United States because he has exercised his personal judg- 
ment, his constitutional judgment, as an independent co-ordinate de- 
partment of this Government in regard to a private paper sent to him 


: 


by a private citizen, and the possession of which can not in any wise 
whatever properly affect the performance of any official act by the Sen- 
ate, whether the tenure-of-office act be constitutional or unconstitu- 
tional, expedient or inexpedient! If the papers called for were here, 
whether true or false, they would count no more than the unsworn 
statements of a private individual in regard to another private citizen. 

It seems to me that this is small business for the Senate to be engaged 
in. Suppose we should admit all that is claimed, and we should admit 
that these letters, these papers, do slander the removed or sus ed 
officers suppose the fact is admitted here what has that to do with 
the question before the Senate of the fitness or the unfitness of Mr. 
Burnett? And yet it is to obtain this testimony that these two weeks 
have been expended, it is to obtain testimony in the shape of an un- 
sworn letter or statement, a calumny, if you please, in regard to this 
officer to afford him before the Senate an opportunity of vindicating 
himself! How? Not by a trial before this body and in the presence 
of the country, but by a pretended inquisition by some committee and 
a discussion in secret session of the fact whether this man stated what 
was true or what was false, 

Suppose we admit that the object is to determine the consistency of 
the President of the United States in regard to his letters, either be- 
fore or after his election; what concern has the Senate with that? Itis 
evident that these are pretenses and unworthy pretenses that they have 
no ground upon which to stand in this body. 

I shall not delay the Senate nor „detain it for any length of time, but 
it seems to me that this is a very dangerous subject for this body. We 
do not represent the people of the United States; we are not elected by 
them—the President of the United States is. Thisis a day of popular 
movement, of popular feeling; a day of the people’s power. We see 
already—it has been alluded to in this debate—how the izations 
of the laboring people are striking at the very wheels and motive power 
of commerce and of trade. Isympathize with them. Isee great good 
to come out of their action. I welcome the organization of labor. I 
believe that it is consistent with the peron of the highest interests 
of this people, and I am not unfriendly to it. I believe they will be 
controlled by a conservative and a wise spirit. Itis the coming of a 
new power, the advent of an industrial age, the coming of greater 
power of the people into all and over all the departments of the Gov- 
ernment. 

I trust the Senate may be preserved with the duration of this Gov- 
ernment and for all time to comen Ds it will never be preserved by as- 
suming, upon false pretenses, to be the guardians of the le 
the people themselves. It will never be preserved by defying the ex- 
ecutive head, elected by the people and responsible to them. It is a 
dangerous attempt, in order to get a letter said to be slanderous and 
libelous in regard to an officer whose term of service has expired, to 
stop the constitutional performance of the duties of this body, to spend 
from two to three weeks in the discussion of the subject whether that 
x Sear letter, worthless if had, significant of no purpose, not even 
useful for the vindication of the private character of the applicant for 
office proposed by the President or the one s ded or removed, sig- 
sapen for no purpose and to no end and utterly worthless if produced 

ere. 

For these reasons, sir, I hope and trust that enough will be found in 
this body who will give their votes inst the passage of a resolution 
virtually an impeachment, a declaration that this body would if they 
had the power impeach and ought to impeach the President of the 
United States, not because of some act performed, but because in its 
judgment an independent and co-ordinate department of the Govern- 
ment he has directed the officers at the head of the several Departments 
not to withhold information important to Congress or to the Senate, 
not to withhold public documents, not to deny access to individual 
Senators to these letters and papers, but that private correspondence of 
a slanderous character, cal ted to create trouble between man and 
man, unsworn to, to which he has not given but has refused to give 
the impress of his official character and official decision—because in the 
exercise of his private judgment as the great executive head of this 
Government he has seen fit to say, These papers are mine; I have not 
predicated official action upon them; I do not conceive it to be my 
duty to present them to the Senate;’’ and that is the whole case. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President 

Mr. ALLISON. Lask the Senator to yield to me for a motion to go 
into executive session. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Before that motion is put, if I may interrupt my 
friend, I wish to say that I shall ask and insist until a majority of the 
Senate votes the other way, that this matter shall be disposed of to- 
morrow. 

Mr. INGALLS. I yield, retaining the floor, to the motion of the 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. ALLISON. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consider- 
ation of executive business. After fifteen minutes spent in executive 
session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 3 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 
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NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received this 25th day of March, 1886. 
CONSUL. 
James W. Romeyn, ' of Detroit, Mich., to be Sonen of the United 


States at Valparaiso, vice David M. Dunn, recalled 


INDIAN AGENT. 


Mark D. Baldwin, of Paulding, Ohio, to be agent for the Indians of 
the Blackfeet agency in Montana, vice Reuben A. Allen, resigned. 


SURGEON IN THE NAVY. 


Passed Assistant Surgeon Nelson McP. Ferebee, to be a surgeon in 
the Navy, from the 12th March, 1886, vice Corwin, deceased. 


POSTMASTERS. 


N. V. McGarvey, to be postmaster at Salinas, Monterey County, Cali- 
fornia, vice Jacob R. Leese, whose commission expires March 31, 1886. 

Carlos A. Holeomb, to be postmaster at New Hartford, Litchfield 
County, Connecticut, vice Hermon L. Jones, whose commission expires 
April 14, 1886. 

E. K. Hosford, to be postmaster at Edinburg, Johnson County, In- 
diana, vice Joshua L. Sims, resigned. 

W. E. Banks, to be postmaster at Russell Russell County, 
vice Washington M. Pennell, resigned, to take effect April 14, 1886. 

Charles Emile Dupuy, to be postmaster at Plaquemine, parish of 
Iberville, Louisiana, vice Archille St. Dezier, whose commission ex- 
pires April 11, 1886. 

James Y. Patterson, to be postmaster at Martin’s Ferry, Belmont 
9 Ohio, vice Samuel F. Dean, whose commission expires April 
17, 1886. 

D. S. Chessher, to be postmaster at Georgetown, Williamson County, 
Texas, vice Mrs. Ada T. Whittler, to be removed. 

Frederick J. Melvin, to be 3 at Cape May, Cape May 
County, New Jersey, vice Joseph E. Hughes, whose commission expired 
February 8, 1886. The nomination of Mr. Melvin sent to the Senate 
on the 23d instant is this day withdrawn. 

Henry D. Jones, to be postmaster at Hyde Park, Cook County, Mi- 
nois, vice Goodrich Q. Dow, whose commission expired December 15, 
1885. The nomination of Mr. Jones sent to the Senate on the 22d 
instant is this day withdrawn. 


CONFIRMATITIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate, March 18, 1886. 


ASSISTANT REGISTER OF THE TREASURY. 
Roswell A. Fish, of California, to be Assistant Register of the Treasury. 
ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE, 

Henry P. Kitfield, of Massachusetts, to be assistant appraiser of mer- 

chandise in the district of Boston and Charlestown, Massachusetts. 
CONSUL. 

Rule Letcher, of Missouri, to be consul of the United States at Rio 

Grande do Sul. 
JUSTICE OF THE PEACE. 

Luke C. Strider, of the District of Columbia, to be a justice of the 

peace within and for the said District. 
INDIAN AGENT. 

Charles H. Potter, of Homer, Dakota County, Nebraska, to be agent 

for the Indians of the Omaha and Winnebago agency in Nebraska. 
à PENSION AGENT. 

Mrs. Marian A. Mulligan, of Chicago, Ill., to be pension agent at 

Chicago, Ill. 
SURVEYOR-GENERAL, 

Jonathan F. Gardner, of Falls City, Nebr., to be surveyor-general 

of Nebraska and Iowa. 
RECEIVERS OF PUBLIO MONEYS. 

Thomas W. Tipton, of Brownville, Nebr., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Bloomington, Nebr. 

Philip K. Wiser, of Mankato, Minn., to be receiver of public moneys 
at Tracy, Minn. 

August Peterson, of Albert Lea, Minn., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Worthington, Minn. 


REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICE. 


William Smith, of Red Lake Falls, Minn., to be register of the land 
office at Crookston, Minn. 

Ralph N. Marble, of Duluth, Minn., to be register of the land office 
at Duluth, Minn. 

Thomas B. Davis, of Lincoln, Nebr., to be register of the land office 
at Lincoln, Nebr. 

George W. Warner, of Mankato, Minn., to be register of the land 
office at Tracy, Minn. 

John G. Higgins, of Columbus, Nebr., to be register of the land office 
at Grand Island, Nebr. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Second Regiment of Cavalry. 
Lieut. Col. Nelson B. Sweitzer, of the Eighth Cavalry, to be colonel, 
January 9, 1886. 
Eighth Regiment of Cavalry. 


First Lieut, Edward E. Wood, to be captain, January 20, 1886. 
Second Lieut. John A. Johnson, to be first lieutenant, January 20, 


1886. 
First Regiment of Cavalry. 
Second Lieut. James Lockett, to be first lieutenant, March 1, 1886. 
Seventeenth Regiment of Infantry. 


Lieut. Col. Alexander Chambers, of the Twenty-first Infantry, to be 
colonel, March 1, 1886. 


Eighteenth Regiment of Infantry. 
ae on K. Brady, of the Twenty-third Infantry, to be major, 
Twenty-first Regiment of Infantry. 
Maj. John S. Poland, of the Eighteenth Infantry, to be lieutenant- 
colonel, March 1, 1886. 


Twenty-third Regiment of Infantry. 
First Lieut. William C. Manning, to be captain, March 1, 1886. 
Second Lieut. William A. Nichols, to be first lieutenant, March 1, 
1886. 
POSTMASTERS. 


William T. Smith, at Oskaloosa, Mahaska County, Iowa. 
Albert E. Nau, at Pittsburg, Crawford County, Kansas. 
W. T. McGinnis, at Minden, Kearney County, Nebraska, 
Samuel E. Rigg, at Beatrice, Gage County, Nebraska. 
George Moore, at Steubenville, Jefferson County, Ohio. 
John C. Collins, at Brockport, Monroe County, New York. 
Ferdinand Van Derveer, at Hamilton, Butler County, Ohio. 
x William C. Harris, at Fishkill on the Hudson, Dutchess County, New 
ork. 
Thomas Morton, at Nebraska City, Otoe County, Nebraska. 
D. W. Cooper, at Bellaire, Belmont County, Ohio. 
Joseph S. Booth; at Mi Missoula County, Montana. 
George A. J. Moss, at Pawnee City, Pawnee County, Nebraska. 
Charles M. Wilson, at Tecumseh, Johnson County, Nebraska. 
E. V. Wharton, at Yates Centre, in the county of Woodson and State 


Kansas, 
8 W. Hobbs, at Storm Lake, in the county of Buena Vista and State 
of Iowa. 
A. J. Weber, at Albia, in the county of Monroe and State of Iowa. 
David M. Bossert, at Jefferson, in the county of Greene and State of 
Iowa. 
Jonathan N. Wise, at Plattsmouth, in the county of Cass and State 
of Nebraska. 
D. C. West, at Pei in the county of Dallas and State of Iowa. 
James F. Vogt, at Le Mars, in the county of Plymouth and State of 
Iowa. 


of 


REJECTED. 
Nomination rejected by the Senate March 25, 1886. 


John F. McBlain, nominated to be first lieutenant in the Ninth Regi- 
ment of Cavalry, United States Army. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, March 25, 1886. 


The House metat12o’clockm. Prayer by theChaplain, Rev. W. H. 
MILBURN, D. D 
ORDNANCE SHOPS, WASHINGTON NAVY-YARD. 
TheSPEAKER laid before the Housea letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting, in response toa resolution of the House, astatement 
showing certain expendituresin ordnance shop in the Washington navy- 
yard from March 1, 1882, to February 28, 1885; which was referred to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Navy Department, and ordered 
to be printed. 
LIGHT-HOUSE, GRAND ISLAND, MISSISSIPPI. 


TheSPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the acting Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, transmitting an estimate from the Light-House 
Board of an Peek taland, for a light-house on Grand Island, in lieu of 
one on Saint Island, Mississippi; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on 5 

CAPE ORFORD LIGHT STATION, OREGON. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 

of the Treasury, transmitting an estimate from the Light-House Board 
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amendatory of a former estimate for the next fiscal year for Cape Orford 
light station, Oregon; which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and ordered to be printed. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. BEACH, by unanimous consent, obtained leave of absence for 
this day, on account of sickness in his family. 


WHARTON’S INTERNATIONAL DECISIONS. 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a resolution for refer- 
ence to the Committee on Printing. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read, after which the Chair 
will ask for objections, 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That there be purchased, for distribution among the members of the 
House of Representatives, 2,000 copies of a D of International Decisions of 
the United States edited by Francis Wharton; for distribution among the mem- 
bers of the Senate, 1,000; for the use of the Department of State, 1,000 copies, 
in all, 4,000 copies; said ee cone to be paid for at a uniform poa r volume, to 
be fixed by the chairman of the Committee on Foreign A ffa; the chairman 
of thé Committee on Foreign Relations jointly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the presentation of the reso- 
lution? 

Mr. RANDALL. Is the resolution offered merely for reference? 
The SPEAKER. Itis. 
There was no objection, and the resolution was referred to the Com- 


mittee on Printing. 
SALE OF PROPERTY IN CHICAGO. 


Mr. WORTHINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take up for present consideration a bill (S. 1394) to provide for the 
ascertainment of the market value of certain property in the city of 
Chicago, and to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to sell and 
convey aca Sta 

The SP. ER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WORTHINGTON] 
asks unanimous consent that the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union be disc from further consideration of the bill 
indicated by him and that it benow considered. The bill will be read, 
after which the Chair will ask for objections, 

The bill was read. 

0 Is there objection to the present consideration of 

this bill? i 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iam very much disinclined to object to the con- 
sideration of a bill which has been reported favorably by a committee 
of this House; but this bill proposes to sell property belonging to the 
Government, and, inasmuch as we have not been able to understand 
the measure fully from the mere reading, I submit that the gentleman 
from Illinois should not press his request at this time. I prefer that 
the matter should go over. 

Mr. WORTHINGTON. There are very great interests which will be 
delayed and hindered if this bill be not acted on promptly. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think we should have an opportunity of examin- 
ing this measure carefully. Onur experience in matters of this kind has 
been very unfortunate. 

Mr. WORTHINGTON. A bill passed at the last session provided 
for the erection of this public building. This measure simply turns 
back into the Treasury the unexpended appropriation and provides 
that the proceeds of the sale of ground now owned by the Government 
may be used for the erection of this building. . 

Mr. HOLMAN. But we must buy other property, as my friend 
knows; and I think we ought to consider this matter more deliber- 


ately. 
The SPEAKER. Objection being made, the bill is not before the 
House. 
EXPENDITURES FOR INDIANS AND YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


Mr, FARQUHAR, I desire to submit a privileged report from the 
Committee on Printing. R 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Printing, to whom was referred the accompanying resolu- 
tion, providing for the printing of 3,000 additional come of the re of the Se- 
lect Committee on Expenditures for the Indians and Yellowstone k, having 
Sn faerie the same, reportit back tothe House with the recommendation 

t it pass, 
The estimated cost of niger is 8172.20. 
“Resolved, That there printed 3,000 additional copies of the re: of the 
Select Committee on Expenditures forthe Indiansand Yellowstone k; 2,500 
opa to be for the use of the House and 500 copies to be for the use of the com- 
mittee.’ 


The resolution reported by the committee was adopted. 

Mr. FARQUHAR moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolu- 
tion was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


CLAIMS ALLOWED BY TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. SCOTT, by unanimous consent, submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was read, considered, and adopted: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, requested to 
transmit to the House of Representatives a list of all claims allowed by the ac- 
counting officers of the Treasury enumerated in the House Executive Documents 


Nos. 5 and 153, Forty-eighth Congress, second session, for which priat 
have not been made, ainiin gza 


Mr. SCOTT moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. ; 

BUSINESS OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS, ETC. 


Mr. DIBBLE. I ask unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the resolution which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That Saturday, April 17, 1886, after the morning hour for considera- 
tion of bills reported from committees, be fixed for the consideration of such 
bills reported from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds as involve 
no expenditure from the Treasury, or an expenditure not exceeding $25,000 in 
Saanika bitin: bob it: ANDACA ty seein toon So ORUNGAN WAE Sar 
ee me ant tea: thereafter until co eration of such bills be K 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration 
of this resolution. : 

Mr. SPRINGER. The last clause of the resolution would seem to 
give this committee the right to occupy Saturdays with their business 
during all the rest of the session after the date fixed. 

Mr. DIBBLE. The provision of the resolution is simply that if our 
business be displaced on the Saturday designated we shall be entitled 
to occupy a subsequent Saturday until consideration is had. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Then the committee is only to have one day, as 
I understand. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Only one day. 

have no objection to that. 

8 Reserving the right to object, I want the gentle- 
man from South Carolina to state what class of bills it is proposed to 
consider. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Cases of hata of Goyernment property, cases in- 
volving no money but which it is to the advantage of the Government 
to have considered; and in addition to those small bills involving ap- 
propriations of perhaps $10,000, $15,000, or $20,000, necessary to finish 
buildings now waiting for the money. 

Pry WARNER, of Ohio. And the order affects only a part of one 

y? 

Mr. DIBBLE. Only one day. 

There no objection, the resolution was considered and adopted. 

Mr. DIBBLE moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. PERKINS. I ask unanimous consent to call up from the House 
Calendar 1 consideration House bill No. 6394. 

Mr. Mc . I call for the regular order. I think it best we 
should proceed with the public business. 

The SPEAKER. The order is the call of committees for re- 
ports for reference to the appropriate calendars, 

GEORGE s. STORRS. 


Mr. TUCKER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported back 
favorably the bill (S. 831) for the relief of George S. Storrs, of Texas; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- 
vate Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


UNITED STATES COURTS AT VICKSBURG, MISS. 

Mr. ROGERS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 6764) to provide for holding terms of the 
United States courts at Vicksburg, Miss.; which was referred to the 
House Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


UNITED STATES COURTS, BAY CITY, MICH. 


Mr. ROGERS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, also reported, as 
a substitute for H. R. 1221 and 2969, a bill (H. R. 7215) to provide for 
holding terms of the circuit and district courts of the United States for ` 
the eastern district of Michigan at Bay City, in said district, and for 
other purposes; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Hoo. Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 

rinted. 
£ House bills Nos. 1221 and 2969 were ordered to be laid on the table. 

Mr. ROGERS. Iaskunanimous consent that the minority have per- 
mission to file its views, to accompany the report of the committee on 
this bill. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

FEES OF CLERKS, UNITED STATES COURTS. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
ported back with favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 3593) 
repeal section 840 and to amend section 839 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States; which was referred to the House Calendar, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


UNITED STATES COURTS, NEBRASKA. 


Mr. CASWELL, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported, as 
a substitute for H. R. 5005, a bill (H. R. 7216) to provide for holding 
terms of the United States district and circuit courts in the district of 


re- 
to 
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Nebraska; which was read a first and second time, referred to the House 
Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
House biff No. 5005 was ordered to be laid on the table. 


IRRIGATION, COLORADO DESERT. 
Mr. VAN EATON, from the Committee on the Public Lands, re- 
back with favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 3219) to 
promote the introduction of fresh water on the Colorado desert; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
TERRITORY OF OKLAHOMA. 

Mr. from the Committee on the Territories, reported a bill (H. 
R. 7217) to provide for the organization of the Territory of Oklahoma, and 
for other purposes; which was read a first and second time, ordered to 
be printed, and recommitted to the Committee on the Territories. 

COLUMBIA COUNTY, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

Mr. COOPER, from the Committee on the Territories, reported back 
with favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6965) to authorize 
Columbia County, in Washington Territory, to issue bonds for the con- 
struction of a court-house; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT CHATTANOOGA, 

Mr. SNYDER, from the Committee on Public Buildingsand Grounds, 
reported, as a substitute for H. R. 2347, a bill (H. R. 7218) to amend 
an act entitled ‘‘An act for the erection of a public building at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,’’ approved February 25, 1885; which was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

House bill No. 2347 was ordered to be laid on the table. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT WORCESTER, MASS. 


Mr. WILKINS, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
reported back with favorable recommendation the bill (S. 230) for the 
erection of a public building at Worcester, Mass.; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

E. B. DAWSON, . 

Mr. BUCHANAN, from the Committee on Claims, reported back with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 5326) for the relief of E. B. Dawson; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

BRYAN TYSON. 


Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Claims, reported back 
with amendments the bill (H. R. 3239) for the relief of Bryan Tyson; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private 
Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

E. B. THOMPSON. 


Mr. NEAL, from the Committee on Claims, reported back with a favor- 
able recommendation the bill (H. R. 570) for the relief of E. B. Thomp- 
son; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. e 

ADVERSE REPORT. 

Mr. HIESTAND, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back 
with an adverse recommendation the bill (H. R. 2088) for the relief of 
Andrew Shoenfelt; which was laid on the table, and the accompany- 
ing report ordered to be printed. 

ANNUAL REPORT BUREAU OF ETHNOLOGY. 


Mr. REID, of North Carolina, from the Committee on Printing, re- 

rted back with a favorable recommendation the joint resolution (H. 

120) to print the annual bulletin of the Bureau of Ethnology; 

- which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 

of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
REPORTS OF GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

Mr. REID, of North Carolina, from the Committee on Printing, also 
reported back with a favorable recommendation the joint resolution (H. 
Res. 130) to distribute copies of special memoirs and reports of the Geo- 
logical Survey; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. ‘ 

PURCHASE OF FOREIGN-BUILT SHIPS, ETC, 


Mr. DUNN, from the Select Committee on American Ship-building 
and Ship-owning Interests, reported, as a substitute for H. R. 3159 and 
5207, a bill (H. R. 7219) to amend sections 4132 and 2513 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States so as to authorize the purchase of foreign- 
built ships by citizens of the United States and to t the same to 
be as vessels of the United States, and to admit certain ma- 
terials to be used in the construction of vessels free of duty; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 


Mr. DINGLEY. I ask unanimous consent on behalf of the minori 
of the committee to present their views and to have them printed wi 
the report of the majority. 

There was no objection. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT SCRANTON, PA. 


Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, reported back with amendments the bill (H. R. 
4241) to amend an act entitled An act to authorize the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a suitable building fora fice and other 
Government offices in the city of Scranton, Pa.,“ approved July 27, 
1882; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, and, with the amendments and accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM F. DUNLOP. 


Mr. COLLINS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re back 
with amendments the joint resolution (H. Res. 79) for the relief of 
William F. Dunlop, trustee; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the amendments and 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. This completes the call of standing and select 
committees. The hour for the consideration of bills commences at one 
minute before 1 o’clock. The call rests with the Committee on Print- 
ing. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE IN GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I am instructed by the Committee on Printing 
to call up for consideration the bill (H. R. 544) ting leave of ab- 
sence to employés in the Government Printing Office, and to request 
unanimous consent to discharge the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union from the further consideration of the bill and to 
consider it in the House. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the employés of the Government Printing Office be 
allowed a leave of absence, with y, not exceeding fifteen days in any one 
year, at such time as the Public Printer may designate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi that the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union be discharged from the further consideration of the bill 
and that the same be considered in the House? 

Mr. STORM. I willobject unless the report is read or some explana- 
tion is given. 

The SPEAKER. The reading of the report would be in the naturo 
of debate. 

Mr. STORM. Then I object. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of 
considering the bill I have indicated. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union (Mr. Haron in the chair), for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 544) granting leave of absence to employés 
in the Government Printing Office, 

The bill was again read. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. This bill is founded on a motive to deal justly 
and impartially by the ‘employés of the Government. For probabl 
half a century the Department clerks have enjoyed the privilege which 
is proposed to be secured to the beneficiaries of this bill, with this dif- 
ference, however, that the Department clerks are allowed thirty days’ 
leave of absence with pay, while this bill pro to allow but fifteen 
days’ leave of absence, with pay, to the employés of the Government 
Printing Office. 

The Forty-eighth Congress, I willremark, Mr. Chairman, abill 
extending to letter-carriers the benefits of the allowance which is pro- 
posed by this measure. The employés of the Government Printing 
Office, whose services are indispensable to the Government, whose work is 
as faithful, and who toil more hours in the day than any other employés 
of the Government, are alone the excepted class. The bill will place 
them measurably, though not wholly, upon an equality of privilege 
with other employés of the Government. 

Now, sir, without taking up further time of the committee in explana- 
tion of the objects of this bill, I will send to the Clerk’s desk the re- 
port of the very efficient and competent Public Printer, and ask him to 
read what relates to this subject. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


I desire agen to renew my recommendation for fifteen days’ leave of ab- 
sence annually for the employés of the Government Printing Office. In speak- 


ing upon this beng toy 9 7 aby 1 I said: 

In view of the the clerks in the various Departments, working a lesa 
number of hours per day, are entitled to brrr Bene tok leave of absence year, 
Isubmitthat as a matter of right and justice tothe employés of the Government 
Printing Office, who have ever been faithful day and n eee would seem proper 
that at to some extent the law should be so modified that they too can be 
favored witha leave of absence, A more faithful and devoted class of employés 
rw not be muna in any 8 na 8 call the attention — 

D to question, and e e hope that some provision may 
— them in the direction indicated.” 
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A bill making a specific 8 for this purpose (as was done in the 
case of the letter-carriers of the Post-Office Department) would be an act of 
justice to those who work more hours for less spay than any other class of Gov- 


such mstances employés continue to draw their pay. The prompt, effi- 
cient, and faithful work of this office advances legislation in a very n 
degree; and urs, risk o 


ized by a still 
more efficient service, and, above all, on account of the equity in the 8 1 
y recommend that a s appropriation of $90,000 be made for the pur- 


earnest]; 
pose of granting the employés of this office fifteen ays leave with pay. is 


in much abuse of the privil 


Under all the circumstances, in my judgment, 
fifteen days’ annual Jeave will be more satisfacto ba hall 


ry. This will be but one- 

the time allowed in the various Executive Departments, and I thisrecom- 

oe cas so often urged, will be regarded as reasonable, and t in favorable 
n. 


Mr. STORM and Mr. TAULBEE rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. BARKS- 
DALE] yielded the floor? 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add to the end of the bill the following proviso: 

* Provided, That no employé be entitled to the benefits of this bill who 


has not served as such employé for a period of six months next preceding the 
application for such leave of — 


Mr. TAULBEE. I hope this amendment will be agreed to, because 
it will obviate the trouble which may arise in the operation of this bill. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Will the gentlemen permit me to interrupt 
him? 

Mr. TAULBEE. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I wish merely to state that the committee has 
formulated an amendment covering the very ground this amendment 
covers, and it will be offered as soon as opportunity is presented. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I have no ambitioh to gratify in offering amend- 
ments. But after the gentleman had presented the bill, offered his ar- 
gument in its favor, and yielded the floor, I could not arrive at any 
other conclusion than that he proposed to submit the bill as it then 
stood. 


I am perfectly willing, providing the amendment to be offered by the 
committee covers the particulars intended to be covered by my amend- 
ment, to withdraw mine. I, however, will not withdraw it until I 
have an ty to ascertain what is contained in the amendment 
pro y the committee. 

e CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. TAULBEE] that his amendment was read by unanimous 
consent merely for the information of the House. Amendments are not 
in order until general debate — the bill has been closed. 

Mr. TAULBEE. But, Mr. Chairman, I understood that general de- 
bate was closed, from the fact that the gentleman in charge of the bill 
had surrendered the floor and there was no one else attempting to be 
recognized. 

Mr. STORM. I had risen, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognized the gentleman from Ken- 
tacky [Mr. TAULBEE] for the purpose of debating the bill, if he so 
desired, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Storm] also rose 
at the same time. The gentleman from Kentucky is now recognized 
for debate if he so desires. 

Mr. TAULBEE. Mr. Chairman, if in submitting the few remarks 
which I have to submit upon this bill it is to be considered that I am 
in the attitude of opposing the bill, I wish now, for the p of de- 
bate, to assume the position. I can not say that I am opposed to some 
such bill as this, properly guarded against abuses. I know it is a gen- 
erally conceded proposition that the men in of the patronage of 
the Government are presumed to be honest, and that every man 
with the high responsibility of a public positionin the Government De- 
partments will use his best endeavor to bring about such a state of the 
public service as will command the respect of the country. I say this 
is a general, and it seems to bea reasonable, conclusion, but if we were 
left to arrive at such a conclusion by our own observation, it would re- 
quire on the part of the average member of Congress only about one 
month’s experience with these public Departments toascertain that they 
are full of abuses, and therefore I am opposed to passing any bill here 
in relation to administration in the Departments unless it be so hedged 
about by safeguards as to preclude the possibility of abuses of the pub- 
lic service, I care not who may have charge of the administration of 
that service. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, it is my duty to guard the interests of the 
Treasury. I believe that it is my duty as a Representative on this floor 
to with my vote and my voice do everything in my power to protect 
the rights of the people who are compelled to pay the taxes that sup- 
port the public service of this country. In view of that fact, Mr. Chair- 
man, more than two weeks ago I introduced a resolution looking to the 
correction of certain abuses in the public service. That resolution was 
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overlooked for two weeks by the committee to which it was referred, 
and was reported back yesterday with such amendments as may possi- 
bly destroy its efficiency; but it is to be hoped, at least by the more 
san, that the resolution, even as amended by the committee, may 
effect the object for which it was intended. 

Mr, Chairman, the existence of the facts which led to the introduction 
of that resolution is not generally known to the public. The abuses 
which have existed in the public service of this country for a number 
of years have been kept hidden from the public, and it was to be hoped, 
Mr. Chairman, that when the people elected a Democratic administra- 
tion those abuses would have been promptly and effectually corrected. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Willthe gentleman from Kentucky yield 
for a question? 

Mr. TAULBEE. Certainly. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Will the gentleman please state to the 
committee what abuse he thinks would arise under this bill? 

Mr. TAULBEE. The abuses, Mr. Chairman, which I imagine could 
arise under this bill, under practices not less corrupt than those ind 
in by other branches of the public service, would take this form: Un- 
der this bill appointees might receive leave of absence with pay with- 
out haying served more than one day. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. TAULBEE. I am not through, if the gentleman pleases; I 
wish to answer his question fully. The abuse would be that an em- 
ployé after serving perhaps one day might receive leave of absence 
with pay, and then, after serving a day after his return, might be dis- 
mi ; then his successor, after serving one day, might become the 
beneficiary of this bill and might serve another day at the end and 
might then be dismissed, and so on. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. But I understand from the chairman of 
the committee that reported this bill that they have an amendment 
expressly designed to prevent that abuse. 

r. TAULBEE. I understand that, and I think the chairman and 
the members of the committee understand my position in the matter. 

Mr.COX. Mr. Chairman, I ask to have the amendment } proposed by 
the committee read. It covers the point which the gentleman from 
Kentucky has in view. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Let it be read for information. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Will the gentleman from Kentucky yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. TAULBEE. I will yield to one at å time. In to the 
suggestion of the gentleman who has just addressed me—I believe he is 
a member of the committee—I wish to say that I am willing to have 
the amendment proposed by the committee read in my time. Now I 
yield for a question. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. If the amendment of the committee covers the 
entire ground desired by the gentleman will he support the bill? 

Mr. TAULBEE. That depends, Mr. Chairman, upon some facts 
which may be developed from the cross-examination of the gentleman 
in charge of the bill. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Very well; then I will expect your support. 

Mr. TAULBEE. You can have my support on the grounds I have 
indicated. My support will depend upon facts which I hope to de- 
velop by an examination of the gentleman in charge of the bill. 

A ip omens proposed by the Committee on Printing was read, as 
ollows: 


After the word year,“ in line 5, insert the words "after the service of one 

3 under regulations and; ” so that if amended the bill will read as 

follows: 

" That the employés of the Government Printing Office be allowed a leave of 
absence with pay, not exceeding fifteen days in any one year, after the service 
of one year, and under such regulations and at such time as the Public Printer 
may designate,” 


Mr. FARQUHAR. Now, will the gentleman from Kentucky yield 
to me for a brief statement? 

Mr. TAULBEE. I yield for the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. The gentleman will see that while he claims 
that the term of service should be six months in order to entitle an 
émployé to this leave of absence, the amendment proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Printing makes the time of service one year. That was done 
to make it conform to the rule in other cases. For instance, the letter- 
carriers are allowed the same leave of absence and so are the employés 
in other Departments. The p is simply to make the rule uni- 
form. The committtee do not doubt that six months’ service would 
be perhaps sufficient to entitle an employé to a leave of absence, but 
for the sake of conforming to the general rule in the other Departments 
we propose to make the term one year. That is the unanimous judg- 
ment of the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. TAULBEE. Mr. Chairman, I believe that the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman who represents the committee will work hard- 
ship on theemployés of this department. It may not suit the conyen- 
ience of the public service to grant these leaves of absence in & par- 
ticular season of the year; for instance during the session of Co 
Butif an appointment is made about the time of the convening of Con- 
gress, the first Monday in December, such an appointee, under the 
amendment proposed, must serve one year before he can receive the 
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benefits of this bill. His one year’s service will thus expire about the 
time Congress reconvenes and then it may not be possible to dispense 
with his services., Thus, under the amendment, the service of an ap- 
pointee may be continned fifteen or eighteen months before he can re- 
ceive any benefit from this bill. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky. I would like to ask my colleague a 
question. Judging by his experience since he has been a member of 
Congress, will he tell the House how many appointments he thinks are 
likely to be made during any one session of Congress? [Laughter. ] 

Mr. TAULBEE. So far as my experience goes, I do not think it has 
been sufficiently extensive in the matter of securing appointments to 
entitle my opinion to any weight with this House. [Laughter.] Iam 
glad, however, to know that my colleague from Kentucky [Mr. STONE] 
has been a little more fortunate in that particular than I have. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, while this amendment covers the point intended 
to be covered by the amendment which I offered, I believe thatif em- 
ployés in the Government Printing Office are entitled to the leave of 
absence contemplated by the bill, they ought to be entitled to it after 
having served a period of six months. The gentlemen, however, in 
charge of this bill seem to have undertaken to afford the relief which 
their knowledge of the business of the Government Printing Office 
would indicate as needful. I shall not, therefore, antagonize the 
amendment offered by the committee, nor shall I insist on the amend- 
ment which I have sent to the Clerk’s desk. I am willing that every 
employé in the public service shall be treated with fairness. Iam un- 
willing that from any consideration, either personal or political, the 
honest employés of this Government shall be in any manner oppressed. 
But for reasons which I believe to be right, because I represent a con- 
stituency which aids in the payment of the public taxes of this coun- 
try, I shall at all times insist upon dispensing with such appointees, 
such service, and such salaries as are conceded to be unnecessary for 
the proper execution of public business. 

I shall also insistas a Representative, knowing that it is my right to 
do so, that all abuses practiced in the public service shall be speedily 
corrected. In other words, I can not, for the sake of appearing to support 
an administration to which the country looks for so great blessings, 
wink at or tolerate by my silence the practice which has for a number 
of years prevailed in our publicservice of selling offices as matter of mer- 
chandise. Nor can I, in duty tomyselfand the oath which I have taken, 
be silent when persons whose services are not necessary to carry on the 
business of the Government are retained upon the pay-rolls as a matter 
of political or personal favoritism. These abuses, Mr. Chairman, do 
exist; and the country is to be congratulated that the present adminis- 
tration has in some measure corrected these abuses ; and the verbal as- 
surance is given (be that worth what it may) that, as speedily as can 
be done consistently with the interests of the public service, the abuses 


still shall be wiped out. 

In view of these considerations I it as our duty to guard care- 
fully any provisions of law introduced into this House granting privi- 
leges to employés in the public service. I believe that if the employés 
of the Government Printing Office are carried on the rolls in the same 
manner as are employés in the other Departments they are entitled to 
as much leave of mans during the year as the employés in the Treas- 


ury caps rae or the Interior or the Post-Office or any other Depart- 
ment of the 


Government. I am glad that the committee have reported 
such a bill as dee ae lad that e pists le to —— interests of 
these honest employés, for I presume they are honest, as I know nothin 
to the omtea am ready and willing to vote on the bill as naan 
to be amended. 

Mr. REID, of North Carolina. In reply to the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. TAULBEE] as to the abuses creeping into 
the Government offices, I wish to say that instead of the measure now 
proposed being liable to lead to abuse, we seek to relieve the employés 
of the Government Printing Office from an evident injustice and oppres- 
sion. In that office there are employed about eight hundred females 
and fifteen hundred males. The work which these employés perform 
is more onerous, the time occupied is longer, the pay is smaller than 
in other departments of the Government where the employés are al- 
lowed a leave of absence of thirty days with pay. This bill, as we pro- 
pose to amend it, provides simply that persons employed for one year 
in the Government Printing Office may, under such regulations as the 
Public Printer shall ibe, be entitled to a leave of absence of fifteen 
days with pay. This proposition being the first that has been intro- 
duced in Congress for the relief of this class of people who work for 
and carrying on iis face so much evident justice and right, we 
hoped the bill would be passed without further debate. I trust 
that by unanimous consent the general debate may terminate, that the 
amendment may be adopted, and the bill passed. 
Mr. STORM. I wish to inquire whether persons employed in other 
Departments of the Government as laborers have any leave of absence. 
Mr. REID, of North Carolina. I do not know how it is with respect 
to laborers; that is the point we want to get at. The clerks receiving 
high salaries and doing light labor are allowed leaves of absence, while 
these ms in the Government Printing Office who do the hardest 


perso: 
labor, who bear the brunt and burden of the work, have no leave of 


absence on pay at all. 


Mr. BARKSDALE. I would like to answer the question of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Storm]. I desire to say that all these 
employés in the different Departments are laborers, some laboring with 
we pen, others laboring in other ways; so that the principle is precisely 

e same. 

Mr. STORM. I merely asked the question for information. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Will the gentleman from Mississippi yield to me 
for one moment? 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Iwill su thepropriety tothe gentleman from 
Mississippi of so amending the bill as to make it a little more definite 
as to whom it embraces. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Iam unable to hear the amendment sn; 
by the gentleman from Tennessee because of the confusion in the Hall. 

Mr. McMILLIN. What I was suggesting was more explicitness in 
the bill. This isa proposition to place the employés of the Government 
Printing Office upon the same footing that employés in the other Depart- 
ments of the Government stand upon. But it will be remembered that 
they are not employed in the same way, and therefore there ought to 
be some provision in the bill clearly showing to whom it applies that 
it may be administered properly. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. There is already a provision in the bill 
that covers that very point. 

Mr. McMILLIN. In my opinion it does not cover it. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Yes; that is provided for in that clause of the 
bill which requires these leaves shall be granted under such regula- 
tions as the Public Printer may prescribe. If it is piece- work, for ex- 
ample, as it is called in printers’ phraseology, and the average pay of 
the employé is $100 a month he would be allowed $50 for a leave of 
absence for two weeks. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. While I sympathize with the object of the bill of 
placing the employés of the Government Printing Office on as fuvorable 
a footing as those occupy in the other Departments of the Government, I 
suggest to the gentleman from Mississippi that his bill is insufficient. 
It is crude in this respect: A large number of the force is employed on 
what is known as piece-work. They may work if they can get the work 
to do, or they may stay away, or have to sit in idleness and wait for 
something to turn up.” They may work half an hour to-day, or five 
hours to-morrow, or the whole day, as the Government’s necessities may 
demand. They may work a week, a month, or six months, if the Gov- 
ernment has employment for them. They are under no obligation to 
continue in the service except when there is work to be done, 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Let me ask the tleman from Tennessee in 
what Department this is done; where is it a man is allowed to go when 


he pleases? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I did not intend to say exactly that, but that 
some of the work in the Printing Office is temporary and uncertain in 
its nature, not furnishing regular annual employment. Such an em- 
ployé on piece-work does not stand on the same footing as a man does 
who is employed by the year in any one of the Departments, because 
among other things you can not regulate or calculate the time. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Of course not. 

Mr. McMILLIN. He is employed by the piece. Somedays he will 
be kept busy; other days he will have noi todo. He sits at his 
desk when unemployed, or goes out into the city as may be his incli- 
panon or the permission of the office. His work is not annual or reg- 


Now, I can not see how you are going to do justice by the Govern- 
ment and by the employés of the Government with the state of facts 
facing you by the bill before us without amendment. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Allow me to explain to the gentleman. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Certainly. . 

Mr. FARQUHAR. These men are borne on the rolls, whether on 
piece-work, on the RECORD, or any other regular work. They are not 
subject to their own di They are borne on the rolls. When 
there is continuous piece-work, the men may work nine months or six 
months or four months or whatever time it may be. these are 
employés such as are described and provided for in this bill, and this 
bonus or benefit to these employés is placed in conformity to and in ac- 
cordance with the same rules provided for the other employés of the 
Government; that is, under such rules and regulations and at such time 
as will comport with the needs of the public service, such as the Public 
Printer may designate. If the employé faithfully does his duty and is 
borne on the roll for one year on piece-work or on regular work, it is 
provided he shall have this leave of absence. 

Mr. McMILLIN. It may be that for the six months they are borne 
upon the rolls there will be nothing for them to do. 

Mr. FARQUHAR, There is nothing in fact of that character in the 
Government Printing Office. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Yes, there is. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Then the gentleman must mean substitutes. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. That class I am speaking of go there and do- 
whatever work may be given to them as piece-work. It may not 
amount to half an hour a day, or it may amount to the whole day. 
You to give the same leave of absence to those employés as te 
those who work nine hours a day continuously. 
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Mr. FARQUHAR. No; we do not. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Where is the provision which prevents it? 

Mr. FARQUHAR. In this expression, if the gentleman will allow 
me to interrupt him, after a service for one year.” 

Mr. MCMILLIN. “After a service for one year.“ What sort of 
service? ‘Those who are paid by the piece get their pay because they 
are borne on the roll in some capacity. There is no question about that. 
And a roll is made out for this class of employés just as it is for those 
who stand there and feed the machines for eight hours a day. 

Mr. SOWDEN. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt him for 
a moment? 

Mr. McMILLIN. With pleasure. 

Mr. SOWDEN. I merely wish to ask if the gentleman does not 
know that there areno employés doing work as compositors in the print- 
ing department that are borne on the annual rolls or employed by the 
year? Are they not all employed to do this work by the day? 

Mr. McMILLIN. That is true with most of them, and is the very 


. 


point I am trying to get at. It is that information which I regard as 
essential to a proper understanding of this bill. Now, this bill, we 
are told, pretends to do a measure of justice to this class of employés, 


the same measure that is done to the other classes of employés under 
the Government; but there is a class of employés in the Government 
Printing Office to which I have referred who do not stand on the same 
footing with the others. How are we to reach them? That is the ques- 
tion. Take, for instance, the workers on the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
They have nothing to work on except for six months of the year, They 
can not have a year's continuous work. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Let me interrupt the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee to say that the bill does not provide that they shall have this 
leave only because they are borne onthe rolls. It provides that those 
who have served for a period of one year, who have worked for a year, 
for that is the meaning of the word served,“ shall have this leave of 
absence; and not because their names are borne on the rolls. 

Mr. REID, of North Carolina. Will the gentleman from Tennessee 

mit a ion? : 

Mr. McMILLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. REID, of North Carolina. Suppose some of these employés are 

id by the piece and not paid annually, but are paid for what they do; 
ee would you know how to pay them forthe time they are furloughed 
in case a furlough shall be granted to them? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. That is the very question I am trying to have 
answered by the author of the bill or you of the committee reporting 
it. You are the men making the report and you do not give me infor- 
mation upon this point. That is what I want to find out, information 
that we ought to have. 

Mr. REID, of North Carolina. I do not think the provisions of the 
bill apply to those who are doing this class of work. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Then we understand what the committee intend. 

Mr. REID, of North Carolina. If the gentleman will make a sug- 
gestion that will cover that particular branch of the case it will be very 
satisfactory. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I agree with my friend from North Carolina that 
something of the kind he suggests would make the bill more definite. 
I stated that the bill ought to be more explicit in its provisions. Now 
if we can get it toa plane where we can legislate properly upon this 
subject and do justice to all alike we ought to do it; but we certainly 
ought not to be expected to act until we know precisely what we are 
doing. As it is now, we are, I fear, left in too much uncertainty as to 
the effect of the bill. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. But the gentleman from Tennessee forgets 
that the business of that office is so complicated that if the House would 
undertake hastily to prescribe a rule of action for the guidance of the 
office it would be liable to fall into some serious error. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. And for that very reason the House ought to pro- 
ceed very deliberately and not in a groping or pell-mell way. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. But the House is ing deliberately, 
just as the co:nmittee did in framing the bill. In the very nature of 
things such matters as the gentleman from Tennessee refers to must be 
left to the discretion of the Public Printer. It is a subject that can not 
he legislated upon in all of its details. It is not for the House, there- 
fore, to determine what discretion the Public Printer shall exereise in 
this particular matter, but he must be guided by his own discretion 
just as is the case with the other heads of Departments. 

Mr. McMILLIN. If we can not devise a proper method of arrang- 
ing ee matter, how do we know the Public Printer ean? 

. FARQUHAR. Exactly as in the case of all the other Depart- 


ents. 
Mr. BARKSDALE. Will the gentleman from Tennessee permit me 
a moment? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I wish to state to the gentleman that the piece- 
work employés to whom he refers are regular employés of the office. 
They are not paid by the month stipulated salaries, but by the work 
done; and the Public Printer takes the piece-work employés and ascer- 
tains pobre his averages are by the month and bases his estimates 
upon 


There is nothing cruds or imperfect in the bill. It has been care- 


m 


fully considered by the committee, and I contend if is ectly fair 
ma easily understood by any man acquainted with the details of the 
office. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The gentleman from Mississippi says that the 
provisions of this bill with reference to this class of employés can be 
readily understood. Now, I ask the gentleman, what number of days, 
under the provisions of this bill, leave of absence would be granted to 
the piece-work men. 

Mr. BARKSDALE, As the bill provides, fifteen. And the piece- 
work employés, I will say to the gentleman, are as regular as any other 


employés in the d ent. 
Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. But they do not get any leave unless they 
have served a year. 


Mr. BARKSDALE. They are paid by the piece, but they must have 
worked a year before they are entitled to the leave. 

Mr. Mc They sometimes have to wait two weck before 
they get anything to do. 

Mr. BARKSDALE, Butif they are not doing anything they are 
not paid. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. But you say by this bill that they are to get fif- 
teen days’ leave of absence, no matter what the terms are. As they are 
paid by the piece, how much money will you pay for their days of ab- 
sence? Now, Iam willing that the bill shall pass granting to these em- 
ployés such relief as will place them upon the footing of other em- 
ployés of the Government. If the House thinks this is a proper bill 
to let it be done. I am ready to do justice; but I fear we are not 
doing it very intelligibly. It looks to me like we are passing a bill the 
provisions of which do not seem to have been overcarefully matured. 

Mr. MATSON. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Just a word further. I wish to state that lam 
in favor of giving these employés, when it can be done on the same 
footing with the other employés, their fifteen days’ leave of absence; 
but I do not see how this bill accomplishes the object, especially when 
I remember that the Government Printing Office is on an entirely dif- 
ferent footing from the other Departments. Even under the system 
known as ‘‘civil-service reform’’ system, that has delighted so many 
people’s heads and the hearts of so few, it is not now on the same foot- 
ing as the others—not being subject to that law. 

Mr. MATSON. I had the honor to introduce the bill under consid- 
eration. I apprehend the difficulty the committee now meets with. 
There were two kinds of employés: One who works by the time and 
the other by the piece. But I apprehend that the provisions of this 
bill, as proposed to be amended by the committee, providing this leave 
of panes sol be panes under such regulations as the Public Printer 
may prescribe, will fully meet that difficulty. 

It may be impossible for my friend from Tennessee [Mr. MOMILLIN ] 
or myself to point out just exactly how the Public Printer will desig- 
nate the time when these employés shall be given their leave of ab- 
sence and as to how much pay shall he desi to each one; but 
with a competent head of that office there can be no difficulty about 
doing justice to these employés upon the basis of giving them fifteen 
days’ leave with pay. I apprehend under the bill he will take into 
consideration that clause which provides they shall have served one 
year; and if during the previous year any employé hasbeen idle for six 
months, that will be a matter within his discretion. At the head of 
the business institution in all our Government, he will take 
that into consideration, and designate the time as to how maeh leave 
the particular employé will have, if any. There is a discretion given 
in this matter to the Public Printer that meets this difficulty. 

Now I believe the House wants to pass this bill. I believe the basis 
of it, the ition to do justice to those, who are peculiarly laborers 
in the service of the Governmont of the United States, isone that meets 
the approval of this House and one that it is ready to indorse. 

Mr. STEELE. I should like to ask my colleague a question. 

Mr. MATSON. I yield to my colleague for a question. 

Mr. STEELE. The ge was ing about a competent 
head of the Government Printing Office. I would like to know what 
are the p of this in the future? 

Mr. MATSON. I do not know. Lam interested now in the 
of this bill. That is what interests me. Iam interested in the employés 
of the office more than in the office of the Publie Printer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. TAULBEE] withdraws his amendment. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I do, with the right to renew itif the other amend- 
ment is not adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment submitted 
to the committee. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


After the word “ year,” in line 5, insert the words “after a service of onc year 
and under regulations and; so that it will read: 

“That the employés of the Government Printing Office be allowed leave of 
absence with pay not ee Eee. are IS any one year after a service of 
one ee under such ns and at such time as the Public Printer 
may 

The amendment was adopted. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I move that the committee rise and report the 
bill as amended to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

Mr. McADOO. Before that is done I wish to offer an amendment. 
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Mr. BARKSDALE. I would remind the gentleman that the time 
left of the hour is very short, and I am anxious to get a vote. 

Mr. MCADOO. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “ office,” in line 3, insert the words “‘and the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing.“ 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I hope the gentleman will not encumber this 
bill with that amendment. 

Mr. MCADOO. Is there a bill now pending which covers the object 
of my amendment? These employés are just as deserving as those of 
the Printing Office, and both are deserving of what is now accorded to 
more favored, if less industrious, employés. Ido not want, however, to 
imperil this just measure norinterfere with the Labor Committee, which 
will undoubtedly take proper care of these deserving people in the bu- 
reau. I want all of these employés to get their vacation. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. There is a bill reported from the Com- 
mittee on Labor covering that point. I earnestly hope there will be no 
obstruction to the of the bill now under consideration, which is 
extremely meritorious. This class of employés, equally with other 
Government employés, are deserving of this needed rest. 

Mr. MCADOO. That is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. LORE. I make the point of order that the amendment is not 
germane, and also that it is the substance of a bill now pending. I of 
course do not object to the employés of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing having any such leave of absence. On the contrary, I favor 
that proposition; but I object to the proposed amendment, because the 
effect of it, urged at this time, would be to kill this bill. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the gentleman from Mississippi that the com- 
mittee rise and report the bill as amended with the recommendation 


that it do pass. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
t the Committee of the Whole 


the chair, Mr. HATCH pona tha 
House on the state of the Union, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 544) granting leave of absence to employés in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, had instructed him to report the same back to 
the House with an amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


Mr. BARKSDALE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, hy Mr. McCook, its Secretary, informed 
the House that the Senate had passed a bill of the following title; in 
which the concurrence of the House was requested: 

A bill (S. 1851) establishing a commission to report to Congress on 
manuscripts belonging to the Government. 

The message further announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 1556) for the relief of David W. Jones; and 

A bill (H. R. 81) granting a pension to Margaret B. Harwood. 


DISTRIBUTION OF UNITED STATES OFFICIAL REGISTER. 


Mr. REID, of North Carolina. Iam instructed by the Committee on 
Printing to call up for consideration the joint resolution (H. Res. 89) 
providing for the distribution of the Official Register of the United States. 
And to save time I ask unanimous consent to discharge the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union from the further consid- 
eration of the resolution and to consider the same in the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The joint resolution is before the House for con- 
sideration. f 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 


vides for supplying 8 with this document is hereby repealed; and 
the Secretary of the In to d the Register to such library 
nota 3 as shall be named to him for the purpose by each Senator, Rep- 
resentative, and Delegate in Congress. 

Sec, 2. That the Public Printer shall supply. the leather-bound copies of this 
document for depositories as soon as practicable after its publication. 


Mr. REID, of North Carolina. I ask that the report be read. 
The report (by Mr. REID, of North Carolina) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Printing, to whom was referred House resolution 80, pro- 
yang for the distribution of the Official Register of the United States, respect- 
re $ 


purpose of the resolution is to prevent supplying depositories of public 
documents with duplicate copies of the Official Register, expenditure of 
money is involved. 
Your committee recommend the adoption of the resolution. 


Mr. REID, of North Carolina. I move the passage of the joint reso- 


lution. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Does this provide for an increased number ? 

Mr. REID, of North Carolina. No, sir. Under existing law dupli- 
cate copies are sent to some, and this allows others to be designated by 
members. 

Mr. McMILLIN. There is no additional printing? 

Mr. REID, of North Carolina. None at all. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


Mr. REID, of North Carolina, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the joint resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion tore- 
consider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

REPRINTING COMMITTEE REPORTS, y 

Mr. REID, of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, Iam instructed by the 
Committee on Printing to ask that the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union be discharged from the further consideration 
of House resolution No. 73, and that the same be put upon its passage. 

The SPEAKER, The title of the resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: ‘ 


Joint resolution (H. Res. 73) authorizing the printing of committee reports. 
Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, let us hear the joint resolution read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, &c., That the reports of committees, the evidence and papers sub- 
mitted therewith, or any part thereof, printed by order of Congress may be re- 


printed at the Public Printing Office, at the instance of 5 ta- 
tives, and Delegates in Congress, upon payment in advance tothe Public Printer 
of the cost thereof with 10 per cent, added, the same as if y printed in 


the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Mr. MCMILLIN. Thatis right. 
Mr. REID, of North Carolina. Let the report be read. 
The report (by Mr. REID, of North Carolina) was read, as follows: 
The Committee on Printing, to whom was referred the resolution (H. Res. 
authorizing the printing of committee reports, have considered the same, an: 
leave to report: 
nder existing law st person desiring extra copies of any document printed 
atthe Government Prin Office by authority of law can have the same printed 
at said office, ifhe shall notify the Public Printer previous to its pelog pos to press, 
and shall pay to him, in advance, the estimated cost thereof, and 10 per cent. 
thereon. The resolution under consideration extends this privilege as to print- 
ing rts of commi the evidence and papers submitted therewith, or any 
part thereof, to Senators, ntatives, and Delegates in Congress upon the 
same terms, and allows the notice or order to be given for said printing at any 
time either before or after the matter is puttopress. Noappropriation of publio 
money is required. 
Your committee recommend the adoption of the resolution. 


Mr. REID, of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move that the joint 
resolution be put upon its passage. 

Mr. BRUMM. Mr. Speaker, Ishould like to know whether this joint 
resolution would cover a request for the printing of an entire set of Med- 
ical and Surgical Reports? 

The SPEAKER. This relates only to reports of committees. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be en and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


Mr. REID, of North Carolina, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the joint resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to re- 
consider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


REPORT ON EUROPEAN DOCK-YARDS, ETC. 


Mr. FARQUHAR. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Committee 
on Printing to ask unanimous consent that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union be discharged from the further consid- 
eration of the joint resolution (H. Res. 58) with amendments authoriz- 
ing she printing of a naval report. 

he SPEAKER. The joint resolution will be read. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

` Resolved by the Senate and House g Representatives of the United States of America 
in Con: assembled, That there be printed and bound in cloth, at the Govern- 
ment nting Office, for distribution by the Navy Department, 3,000 copies of 
the report of Naval Constructor Phili fichborn, United States Navy, on Euro- 

n dock-yards, details, fitting and equipment of foreign v is, torpedo 
8 ship-yard appliances, foots, &c., and that they be delivered to and dis- 
tributed by the Secretary of the Navy for general information. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Let us hear the report read. 

The report (by Mr. FARQUHAR) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Printing, to whom was referred House resolution 58, pro- 
viding for the printing ofthe repot of Naval Constructor Philip Hichborn, United 
States Navy, on European dock-yards, &., having duly considered the same, re- 
spectfully or the same back to the House with the following amendments, and 
recommend its passage : 

(1) Strike out the words “ for distribution by the Navy Department, three,” and 
insert in their place the words "in addition to the ‘usual number,’ four.“ 

(2) In lines S and 9 strike out the words and that they ” and insert the words 
“of which additional number 1,000 copies shall be for the use of the House, 500 
copies for the use of the Senate, and 2,500 copies,“ 

The resolution as amended then to read: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
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in Congress assembled, That there be printed and bound in cloth at the Govern- 


ment Printing Office, in addition to the “ usual number,” 4,000 copies of the 
report of Naval Constructor Philip Hichborn, U. S. N., on European dock- 
details, fitting and equipment of foreign vessels, torpedo ship-yard ap- 
pliances, tools, ea 08 which additional number 1,000 copies be for the use 
of the House, 500 copies for the use of the Senate, and 2,500 copies be delivered 
to and distributed by the Secretary of the Navy for general information.” 

The estimated cost of printing and binding the 4,000 copies is $5,004. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Will the gentleman in charge of the bill give some 
reason why this printing should be done? It appears that itis to cost 
$1.25 a volume, and the work is for general distribution and general 
information. The House is not instructed further than by the title of 
the resolution as to what its contents are or why it is necessary to have 
this printing done. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Mr. Speaker, I will briefly state that this report 
is the result of a visit of this naval constructor to Europe and of his in- 
vestigation of the latest naval architecture there as to tools, instruments, 
W. metals, everything in naval architecture. The report is une- 
quivocally indorsed by the Navy Department and also by members of 
this House and Senators who have had the conduct of naval affairs in 
Congress in the last Congress and this. 

Apart from this report, the latest authority on the subject of naval 
architecture is Chief Engineer King’s report, which is now eight years 
old and in many particulars obsolete. ‘The report which this resolution 
proposes to print is the very latest and, so far as the committee can find, 
the most complete report that has been made on modern naval archi- 
tecture. 

Mr. LONG. Have any copies of this report been printed? 

Mr. FARQUHAR. None. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Has the Navy Department called for the printing 
of this volume? 

Mr. FARQUHAR. It has. 

Mr. McMILLIN. For the reprinting? 

Mr. FARQUHAR. The printing, not the reprinting. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Of course the document would be printed by the 
Navy Department. But does that Department call for the printing of 
this additional number of copies for general distribution? 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Let me explain to the gentleman. The Com- 
mittee on Printing followed the resolution as introduced by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL]. After consultation with 
Naval Constructor Hichborn and others as to the merits and usefalness 
of the report, the committee discussed the question of the cost of print- 
ing and the demand there would be for the report from the various com- 
mittees of this House and from the public at large. This resolution as 
reported embodies the best judgment of the committee as to the number 
of copies and the manner of distribution. 

Mr. McMILLIN. But this goes beyond what seems to be the pur- 
pose of the Navy Department—to have this document for the use of the 
Deparment and the various committees here. The resolution seeks to 
print, at $1.25 per volume, several thousand copies for general distribu- 
tion. I desire to know whether the Navy Department has requested 
the printing of these volumes for general distribution, or from what 
source the request comes other than from the officer who made the 

report. 

i Ir. FARQUHAR. Allow me to say to the gentleman that origi- 
nally the proposition was that the Navy Department should have nearly 
the whole of this distribution. The Committee on Printing, after con- 
sultation with the gentleman who framed this resolution, and also with 
Naval Constructor Hichborn, came to the conclusion that instead of al- 
lowing one Department of the Government to control the distribution 
of this report, which is of general interest to the whole country, es- 
pecially those interested in ship-building, it would be proper to pro- 
vide, as we propose in the amendment, that the House and the Senate 
should control something like one-half of the distribytion, leaving to 
the Navy Department sufficient to meet its wants. 

Mr. McMILLIN. ‘Then the effect may possibly be the duplication 
of copies—the very thing we sought to guard against a moment ago. 
I am unable to see that we are going to derive any benefit from the pub- 
lication of any greater number of this document than may be necessary 
for the use of the Navy Department and our committees. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. But the gentleman will see by examining our 
amendments that we do not propose to increase the number; we have 
simply changed the distribution, so that the document may be benefi- 
cial to the House, the Senate, and the country, as well as to the Navy 
Department. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The committee has not increased the number as 
proposed in the resolution; but the point I make is that the resolution 
proposes to print a number that the public exigency does not demand. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. That is a matter for the consideration of the 


House. 
The SPEAKER. The hour for the consideration of bills called up 
by committees has expired. 
ENROLLED JOIZT RESOLUTION. 
Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that the 


committee had examined and found truly enrolled joint resolution (S. 
39) to authorize the printing of the proceedings in Congress in accept- 


ing a statue of the late James A. Garfield, President of the United 
States; when the Speaker signed the same. 


GEORGE S. STORRS. 


Mr. THROCKMORTON. I ask unanimous consent that the House 
take up for present consideration Senate bill No. 831, for the relief of 
George S. Storrs, of Texas. This is a bill for the removal of political 
disabilities, and was reported this morning from the Committee on the 
Judiciary. The bill has already been passed by the Senate, but owing 
to some of the papers having been mislaid, action in this House has 
been postponed for about six weeks. 

There being no objection, the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar was discharged from the further consideration of the 
bill, and the House proceeded to its consideration. It was read, às fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, d&c. (two-thirds of cach House concurring therein), That George S, 
Storrs, of the State of Texas, be, and he is hereby, 5 of all political disa- 
bilities imposed upon him by the third section of the fourteenth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 


CONTESTED ELECTIONS. 


Mr. TURNER, from the Committee on Elections, reported back favor- 
ably the bill (H. R. 6637) relating to contested elections; which was 
referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 

POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. BLOUNT. I move that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union to resume the con- 
sideratiorf of the Post-Office appropriation bill. ’ 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union (Mr. HAMMOND in the chair), and 
resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5887) making appropria- 
tion for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1887. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Before the gentleman proceeds, the Chair desires 
to state that of the six hours to which the general debate on this bill 
was limited by order of the House one hour and thirty-eight minutes 
have been consumed, of which thirteen minutes have been occupied by 
gentlemen on the right, and one hour and twenty-five minutes by gen- 
tlemen on the left. There remains four hours and twenty-two min- 
utes, of which two hours and forty-seven minutes will be assigned to 
gentlemen on the right, and one hour and thirty-five minutes to gen- 
tlemen on the left. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will have the time divided accurately 
between the two sides of the House. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Chair will permit me to state that one of the 
gentlemen who is recognized as entitled to occupy an hour on thisside, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. GUENTHER], a member of the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, proposes to wholly indorse 
the bill as reported by that committee. By the division of time as an- 
nounced by the Chair the hour to be occupied by that gentleman is 

against this side, on which, while there is a cordial support of 
almost every feature of the bill, there is, however, dissent as to two 


special paragraphs. 

Mr. GUENTHER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, I am not going 
to ‘‘ wholly indorse the bill.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 
When the gentleman from Wisconsin takes the floor, if he is not enti- 
tled to it, the Chair will then decide the question. 

Mr. BURROWS. I understood the Chair to say that there had been 
occupied on this side one hour and twenty-five minutes, which time 
would be deducted from the time belonging to this side. I wish to re- 
mind the Chair that twenty minutes of that time was yielded to me from 
the other side. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thatis true, and it should be charged to the gen- 
tlemen on the right. 

Mr. BURROWS. Then we have really used on this side only an hour 
and five minutes. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I understood from the gentleman from Missouri that 
he yielded the time with the understanding that it was to be made up 
from the time of some other gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is a matter of private contract between 
members. 

Mr. BURROWS. That is arranged satisfactorily between the gen- 
tleman from Missouri and myself. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Then I see 1 trouble about it. 

Mr, BURROWS. I merely wanted it understood that on this side 


we had used only one hour and twenty-five minutes. 
Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, before proceeding to discuss the 


I desire to ask a question as to the distribution of 
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items in this bill making appropriation for the expenses of the foreign 
mail service for the ensuing fiseal year, I desire to give a concise state- 
ment of the legislative history of this important branch of the Post- 
Office Department. 

Postmaster-General Howe, in a letter to the Senate of date February 
12, 1863, reviews briefly its history prior to the year 1848, in the fol- 
lowing language: 


of 1548 for the transportation of the mails from the United States to foreign 
countries, 5 


LAWS 1848 To 1885. 

The act of March 3, 1845, to provide for transportation of mails to 
foreign countries, and other purposes, authorized the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to contract for transportation of United States mails between any 
port of the United States and a port or ports of foreign powers when- 
ever in his opinion public interest will be promoted; contracts to be 
made if to Postmaster-General it appeared public interest required it 
for any greater period than four nor more than ten years; and with 
American citizens; mails to be rted in American vessels by 
American citizens. (5 United States Statutes at Large, 748, 749, 750.) 

Under the provisions of the above act a contract between the Post- 
master-General and the Ocean Steam Navigation Company, C. H. 
Sand, president, for the conveyance of the United States mails from 
New York to Southampton and Bremen, was entered into. The serv- 
ice contracted for covered a period of ten years. 


Without specifying the annual detail of payment, the total amount 
paid for this service for the ten years was $1,833,883.25, from 1848 to 
1857, inclusive. 


It will be observed that the foregoing act gave the Postmàster-Gen- 
eral authority to contract for the transportation of the United States 
mails between any port of the United States and the port or ports of 
any foreign power whenever in his opinion the public interest would 
thereby be p: It prescribed no limitation in regard to the 
amount of com tion to be allowed for such tion. 

The act of March 3, 1847, authorized the Postmaster-General to cause 
a mail to be rted once a week, and oftener if he thought public 
interest required it, from New Orleans via Galveston, Passo Cavallo, 
Brazos de St. Jago, to Tampico, with return mails, the service to be per- 
formed by contract, or use of public steamers now in marries or War 
Departmentin the Gulf of Mexico, with consent of head of Department; 
$130,000 appropriated for service, to continue in force during the war; 
also to contract for mail from Charleston, S. C., to 
touching at Saint Augustine and Key West, and also at Havana, if 
deemed expedient, 
conveyed from Charleston to Chagresand from Panama to Aspinwall in 
steamship every two months, provided ture did not exceed 
$100,000 per annum. (9 United States Statutes at Large, 200.) 

The act of June 27, 1848, authorized the Postmaster-General 
upon and collect from all letters carried in foreign 
rates of postage which the Government to which such foreign packets 
belonged imposed upon letters, &c., conveyed in American packets. 
This act also prohibited the ent or transfer of contracts made 
subsequent to the passage of the act unless by consent of Postmaster- 
General or Secretary of Navy. (9 United States Statutes at Large, 241, 
242 


0 

The act of March 3, 1851, authorized the Postmaster-General, by and 
with the consent of the President of the United States, to reduce or en- 
large from time to time rates of postage upon letters and all other mail- 
able matter between United States and foreign countries for purpose of 
making better postal arrangements with other governments, or counter- 
acting any adverse measures affecting our postal intercourse with for- 

ign countries. (9 United States Statutes at Large, 589.) 
he act of August 5, 1854, authorized and directed the Postmaster- 
General to continue mail between Charleston, Key West, and Havana 
during August and September by a competent steamer, as it was then 
performed during ten monthsin the year; $10,000 appropriated for pay- 
ment. (10 United States Statutes at 588.) 

Agreeably to above acts of 1847, 1848, 1851, and 1854 contracts cov- 
ering a period of eleven years were entered into between the Postmaster- 
Geseaiand M. C. Mordecai, contractor for the conveyance of the United 
States mails between the ports of Charleston, Savannah, Key West, and 
Havana, and the total sum granted in compensation for said service 
amounted to an aggregate of $573,418.22 (from 1849 to 1859, inclusive). 

Contracts agreeably to the act of March 3, 1847, were also executed 
between the Postmaster-General and the Ocean Steam Navigation Com- 
pany (M. Livingston, agent) for the conveyance of the United States 
mails from New York to Havre, for which the sum of $1,060,378.19 was 
pa (from 1851 to 1858, inclusive); and between the Secretary of the 

avy and E. K. Collins and associates for the conveyance of the United 
States mails hetween New York and Liverpool, for which the sum of 
$5,212,091.89 was paid (from 1850 to 1858, inclusive). 

Contracts were entered into between the Postmaster-General and C. H. 
Aspinwall (assignee of Arnold Harris) for the conveyance of the United 
States mails between San Francisco, Astoria, and Panama, agreeably to 


across the isthmus to Panama, the mail to be | Atlantis Es 


the acts of March 3, 1847, and of March 3, 1851, for which the sum of 
$3,467,763.93 was paid (from 1850 to 1860, inclusive); and between the 
Secretary of the Navy and George Law and associates (assignees of A. G. 
Sloo) for the con of the United States mails from New York to 
Aspinwall, for which the sum of $2,889,510.79 was paid (from October 
1, 1848, to June 30, 1851, and from 1852 to 1860, inclusive). 

The act of August 30, 1852, authorized the Postmaster-General to 
contract for a term of five years, and for a sum not exceeding $100,000 
per year, for a tri-monthly mail from New Orleans via Tampico to Vera 
Cruz and back, in steam-vessels, not less than 800 tons burden (10 
United States Statutes at Large, 38), and was the authority for a 
contract between the Postmaster-General and E. H. Carmick for the 
conveyance of United States mails from New Orleans to Vera Cruz, for 
which the sum of $167,584.96 was paid (from 1853 to 1858, inclusive). 

The act of March 3, 1855, authorized the transportation of foreign 
mails on eighteen different lines and appropriated for that year and 
certain subsequent years $4,137,040.41. (10 United States Statutes at 
Large, 681, 682.) 

The act of June 14, 1858, restricted the compensation on foreign mails 
to sea and inland postage, and is in the following terms: 

Sec, 5. The Postmaster-General ma; 
the United States and foreign ports 3 Rig. fort ‘he een tn Untied Bon, 


inland postage, and sea only if by a foreign vessel; preference to be 
given American vessels. (il United States Statutes ab Large’ 464.) 


The preference given to American steamships in this section was re- 
pealed April 17, 1862. 

The total appropriation under this act was $1,315,850 on six different 
lines. This act also authorized contracts for United States 
mails with certain American steamship lines, namely: 


Table showing names of companies, routes, compensation, and years inclu- 
sive during which the mail was carried. 


2 Points to which mail was car- | Compensa- 

Name of companies. ried from New York. tion. Tears. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. . Southampton and Bremen. $100, 1858. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt .. Southampton and Havre. 260,144 55 | 1559- 
5 York and New Or- Havre and New Orleans. ...... 67, 261 1859-1861. 

jeans. 

New York and Havre....| Southampton and Havre........) 310, 081 03 | 1859-1862, 
North Atlantic... Southampton and Havre. 47,869 00 | 1860, 1861, 
— HOES Havana........... 23,556 55 | 1860, 1861, 
69, 892 56 | 1861-1865, 
— Š 11,894 75 | 1861. 
Spofford, Tileson & Co. Havana. 155,534 86 
39, 882 60 | 1863-1865. 
5,831 85 | 1864. 
12,836 97 | 1865, 1866. 
14, 936 42 | 1867. 
8,184 15 | 1867. 
6, 130 63 | 1866, 
India Mail 51,608 43 | 1867, 1868. 
New York and Havre. Havre. . 153, 207 43 
North American Lloyd. Bremen. . .. 24,838 21 | 1866, 1867. 
ee tes and Liver- Baltimore to Liverpool. 6,500 77 | 1867. 
pool. 
Atlantio. .... Havana. . . . . e. 2, 775: 09 | 1868-1873. 
Pacific Mail.. . . To Isthmus and South Pacific.| 256,030 38 | 1866-1869. 
2 hv Havana, and Havana and Vera Cruz. . . 148, 940 43 | 1871-1879, 
exican. 
wis York and Havana | Havana 81,439 46 | 1875-1877. 
rect. 
Pacific Mail. .. . . . From San Franciscoto Japan, 17,592 69 | 1 1879. 
China, and Australia, = 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. New Orleans and San Frau- 187, 500 00 * 


cisco via Havana and As- 
pinwall. 


«  *October 1, 1859, to June 30, 1860. 


The act of June 15, 1860, was substantially the reaffirmation of sec- 
tion 5 of the act of June 14, 1858. It provided for the allowance of sea 
and inland postage to vessels of American register, and for sea 
to foreign vessels (preference being given to American steamships). 
The preference authorized by this act as also the act of June 14, 1858, 
was repealed as heretoforestated by the law of April 17, 1862. (12 United 
States at Large, 39.) 

The act of February 19, 1861, appropriated $350,000 per annum for 
tri-monthly mail service from New York to San Francisco, via P. 
and authorized the deduction of the pos received from the amount 
thus appropriated. Under this law the Postmaster-General made a 
contract with Cornelius Vanderbilt to carry into execution its provis- 
ion. (United States Statutes at Large, 133.) 

The act of May 28, 1864, authorized monthly mail communication 
between Brazil and the United States by first-class sea-going steamships 
of not less than 2,000 tons burden, sufficient in number to perform twelve 
round trips or voyages per annum between a port of the United States, 
north of the Potomac River, and Rio de Janeiro in Brazil, touching at 
St. Thomas, Bahia, and Pernambuco, expenditure for this service not to 
exceed $150,000 per year and to continue for ten years from Septem- 
ber 1, 1865. (15 United States Statutes at Large, 93, 99.) 

Under the provisions of this act the Postmaster-General entered into 
a contract with the New York and Brazil Steamship Company which 
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required a total expenditure of $1,500,000 (from 1866 to 1876, inclu- 
sive). 

The acts of February 17, 1865, and February 18, 1867, authorized 
the Postmaster-General to invite 5 for transporting foreign 


mails between San Francisco and China and Japan, contract to go into 
effect January 1, 1867. The act limited the expenditure to $500,000 
per annum, and called for twelve round trips annually. Under these 
acts the Pacific Mail Steamship Company contracted with the Govern- 
ment of the United States to perform the service, for which they received 
a total compensation of $4,583,333.32, covering a period of ten years 
4800 1867 to 1877 inclusive. (15 United States Statutes at Large, 394, 
The act of March 2, 1867, authorized the Postmaster-General to ad- 
vertise for proposals by monthly mail service between San Francisco 
and Honolulu by means of first-class American steamships; but not to 
consider any bids amounting to over $75,000 for twelve round trips an- 
nually. Pursuant to the authority given by this act, the Postmaster- 
General contracted with the California, Oregon and Mexican Steamship 
Company, paying asum of $425,000 for the service, from 1868 to 1874 
inclusive. (14 United States Statutes at Large, 543, 544.) 
COMPULSORY SECTIONS AND PRESENT LAWS. 


The compulsory acts constitute sections 3976 and 4203 of the Revised 
Statutes, and are in the following terms: 


Src. 3976, The master of any vessel of the United States, bound from sny pes 
therein to any foreign port, or from any foreign port to any port of the United 
fore clearance, receive on board and securely convey all such 
mails as the Post-Office 8 or any diplomatic or consular officer of 
the United States abroad, loffer; and he shall promptly deliver the same. 

on arriving at the port of distination, to the proper officer, for which he shall 
receive 2 cents for every letter so delivered; and upon the entry of myer e 
vessel returning from any fo’ port, the master thereof shall make that 
he has promptly delivered all mail placed on board said vessel before clear- 
ance from the United States; and if he shall fail to make such oath the vessel 
shall not be entitled to the privileges of a vessel of the United States. (Revised 
Statutes of the United 8 chapter 9, page 769, — roved June 8, 1872. 

SRO. 4208. All vessels belonging to the citizens of the nite and boun 

from any port in the Un es to any foreign port, or from an reign port 
to any port in the United States, shall before clearance receive ee. 5 . Se- 
ourely convey all such mails as the Post-Office Department of the United States 
or any minister, consul, or commercial agent of the United States abroad shall 
offer, and shall romptly deliver to the pro; authorities on arriving at the 
port of destinatton and shall receive for such service such reasonable compen- 
sation as may be allowed bylaw. (Approved March 25, 1864; 13 Statutes, page 36.) 


Both of these sections were repealed by section 23 of the act ap- 
proved June 26, 1884, commonly known as the Dingley bill.“ The 
repealing clause took effect April 1, 1885. 


The entire Spe on account of the foreign mail service from 
1848 to 1885, inclusive, amounts to $32,184,950.57, of which sum foreign 
vessels have received $7,123,117.63 and American vessels have received 
$25, 061,832.94. 8 

All 32 legislation upon this subject has been merged into or super- 
seded by sections 4007, 4008, and 4009 of the Revised Statutes, which 
I herewith submit: 

Src. 4007. The Postmaster-General may, after advertising for pro la, enter 
into contracts for the transportation of the mail between the United States and 
Gar Bagg country whenever the public interest will thereby be promoted. 

The mail between the United Statesand any „ 
ports of the United States touching at a foreign port shall transported in 
steamships; but the Postmaster-General may have such transportation per- 
formed by sailing vessels when the service can be facilitated thereby. 

Spo. 4009, For e the mail between the United States and any forel; 
— or between the ports of the United States, touching ata foreign port, the 


‘ostmaster-General may allow as compensation, if by United States steamship, 
any sum not exceeding the sea and United States inland and if by a 
foreign steamship or by a sailing vessel, any sum not ex ing sea postage 


on the mails. so transported, 


I have now given a comprehensive summary of the consecutive leg- 
islative history of the foreign mail service, and the expenditure it has 
involved. In this résumé I have adhered to the almost literal phrase- 
ology of the several acts, simply discarding and eliminating such pro- 
visions as related to minor and technical detail, and w were not 
germane to the cardinal and relevant features of the respective enact- 
ments. 

SUBSIDY LAW. 

Mr. Chairman, we now come to the consideration of the act of March 
3, 1885, commonly and properly known as the “‘subsidy clause” of the 
post-office bill of last year, which is in the following terms: 

Office of Superintendent of Foreign Mails: For transportation of foreign mails, 
including transit across the Isthmus of Panama, $800,000; and the Postmaster- 
General is hereby authorized to enter into contracts for the transportation of 
any part of said foreign mails, after legal advertisement, with the lowest respon- 
sible bidder, at a rate not exceeding 50 cents a nautical mile on the trip each 
way 9 between the terminal points: Provided, That the mailsso 
contracted shall be carried on American steamships, and that the 
such contracts shall not exceed one-half of the sum hereby approp: 

Before presenting an outline of what seem to me conclusive reasons 
set forth by the Postmaster-General, in virtue of which he found itim- 
practicable to carry out the provisions of the act, I think it proper to 
give a synopsis of the initiatory steps which reached their culmination 
in the act itself. It has been that this act was the culmina- 
tion of a well-conceived plan which first found legislative expression in 
what is known as the Dingley bill. 


$ Mr. DINGLEY, Will the gentleman from Missouri permit a correc- 
ion? 


Mr. DOCKERY. I regret that I am not able to yield to the gentle- 
man now, as my time is so limited. This plan, if it be true that there 
was one, first looked to the repeal of the compulsory law, and thus, hav- 
ing deprived the Government of the power to compel the carrying of 
mails as a condition precedent to clearance, sought, as the second step, 
to compel Congress to subsidize these lines, or refuse to carry the mails. 

In the debate on this measure which was had at the second session 
of the last Congress, Mr. ELLIS, of Louisiana, the able champion of the 
measure, stated on the floor the reason why the law was repealed in the 
following terms: 

It was the action of a Democratic Congress which repealed last spring the in- 
famous law by which the American steamship has been taken for publicservice 
without 3 compensation. That law was repealed in the expectation that at 
this n we would take some action looking to adequate payment for this 
character of mail service. 

Again in the debate of February 13,1885, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. MILLS] charged that the repealing clause was a part of the plan 
to make it possible to pass the act of March 3, 1885. He made this 
declaration in the presence of Mr. DINGLEY, of Maine, the author of 
the Dingley bill, who made no denial of the charge, and the colloquy 
was in the following words: 

Mr. Mrs. Mr. Chairman, it has been said that we can have our mail carried 
on the ocean for $55,000 a year under the existing law, while the bill presented 
by the proposes to change that existing law so as to require the 
Government to expend about $600,000 for the same service, 

oh ita a It does not require it. That is only the limit that may be ex- 
Piir. MILLS, Yes, but it will go to the extreme limit; that is what the bill is for. 
It is made for that purpose. 

Mr. DrxGLEY, But the service is still open to competition. 


There the gentleman from Maine comes in with the persuasive argu- 
ment of competition and low rates which will follow. 

Mr. Murs. But the very bill which bears the tleman's name which passed 
through Congress passed for the purpose of making it possible for this subsidy 
to pass through Congress, 

I refer to this part of the history connected with the repealing clause 
not for the pupon of discussing that measure, but that the House may 
see under what conditions the subsidy clause of the last Congress pre- 
sented itself for consideration. 

The subsidy clause as originally reported by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee was stricken from the Post-Office bill in the Committee of the 
Whole, February 13, 1885, on motion of Mr. HOLMAN, of Indiana, by a 
vote of 105 to 97. This action of the committee was reaffirmed in the 
House on the following day by a vote of 130 to 112. When the Post- 
Office bill went to the te, the subsidy clause was again inserted in 
the bill, and again rejected by the House, after debate, March 3, 1885, 
by a vote of 128 to 132. Finally, on the morning of March 4, 1885, the 
Democratic House sullenly yielded, rather than take the chances of an 
extra session of Congress, and, by a vote of 98 to 89, acceded to the de- 
mands of the Senate. The House was thus clearly coerced into the 
acceptance of this measure. 

Mr. BLOUNT. If my colleague will permit an interruption I wish 
to simply add to what he has stated that the gentleman in charge of 
the pil Mr. TOWNSHEND] formally announced to the House that the 
Senate would never consent to the passage of a post-office appropria- 
tion bill unless that subsidy clause was inserted in it. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The statement of my colleague is correct, and I 
thank him for calling the fact to the attention of the House. 

POSTMASTER-GENERAL’'S REASONS. 

The Postmaster-General states the first reason that induced the con- 
clusion that it was ‘‘inexpedient and improper to exert the authority 
of the act * * * was the apparent impossibility of applying its 
provisions to the conditions affecting the various American steamship 
carriers, without such a course of proceeding as would have been inad- 
missible to the Department to pursue under the law itself.“ This he 
illustrates by citing the authentic and quasi-official computation of the 
miles sailed last year and expected to be sailed this year by all Ameri- 
can companies, which being 2,050,000, the total compensation at the 
maximum rate would exceed $1,025,000, orover two and one-half times 
the utmost authorized expenditure, ‘‘As the act required a letting to 
the lowest responsible bidder * * * no money could be paid on 
mileage accounts outside.“ 

Now only two routes are navigated by more than one American com- 
pany; one between New York and Havana and the other between San 
Francisco and Japan and China.“ Hence, in the nature of the case, 
competition was restricted to these two routes. There thus remained 
but twoalternatives—the one, to make ‘‘ choice of certain routes, whose 
total mileage would have demanded no more than the limited sum, and 
after the futile parade of advertisements for impossible competition to 
have distributed the whole bounty to the chosen, excluding entirely 
the others; the other alternative, to have so prearranged the adver- 
tisements to meet the circumstances of the only possible bidders that, 
by concerted understanding with all American companies, or such as 
the ent chose to give the money to, contracts might have been 
made for such sums to each that the whole appropriation could have 
been divided between them.“ 

The Postmaster-General most pertinently and properly signalizes the 
first alternative as characterized intrinsically by injustice, in that it 
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would discriminate entirely in favor of one company to the exclusion 


of another; and this unfairness would invite the damaging reaction of 
the disfavored lines promptly and peremptorily refusing farther service 
as mail-carriers to the Government. 

The Postmaster-General suggests that if there be reasons why the 
Government should award different measures of compensation growing 
out of considerations other than their varying mileage, yet t the 
terms of the statute allow no lawful means of discrimination, as it“ re- 
quires the contract * * * to be let to the lowest responsible bid- 
der; and thus the Postmaster-General vindicates, I think, the insuper- 
able obstacles in the way of the first alternative. 

As enforcing the impracticability of the second alternative, he states 
that if a contract were awarded to either of the companies on the 
trans-Pacific route, and another to either of those plying between New 
York and Havana, both public injury and private injustice would be 
wrought;’’ for the public would lose the service of the other company 
on either route, and these two companies would be denied privileges 
to which they were equally entitled with their favored rivals. And 
the inexpediency of such a recourse he illustrates by ‘‘the usages of the 
transatlantic carriage, where the services of the swiftest ship’’ about 
to sail is employed at will, ‘‘when mail is to be dispatched, no special 
contracts being made.” 

To obviate the obstacle referred to, the suggestion occurred of two 
contracts on each route to accord with the respective sailing days of 
the competing companies. 

In brief— 

The Postmaster-General further argues— 


the Department must have specially preconsidered all the liar features of 
the lines and business of each of the com: ies which would affect the contract 
or competition for it; must have carefu 7 estimated the miles of sailing each 
would perform and the price per mile each might bid; must have received the 
concurrence of all in the scheme; and so arranging as to receive but one bid 
for each contract advertised for,and that one at the prearranged price per mile, 
or practically making the several contracts before the advertisements, ee 
have distributed the ciate among the American steamship companies 
ratably according to their mileage. 


But that, the Postmaster-General properly argues, would have been 
subversive of the authority which was to ‘‘secure competition and to 
award the contract to the lowest bidder.” He further pertinently sug- 
gests tliat steamship companies would naturally demur to an overture 
whereby the ship carrying the heavy and important mails took ratably 
no more than those whose services were comparatively insignificant.” 

Another potent difficulty lay in the fact that increased sailings might 
be demanded by public convenience, because the whole amount would 
be involved in the original estimate and contracts. And hence there 
would be a quietus rather than stimulus given to American enterprise 
in founding new lines. Further, as the appropriation was but for one 
year and the power of making contracts limited to a single appropria- 
tion, the procedure would have been but a temporary expedient of dis- 
tributing a particular sum and foreshadowed serious future difficulty. 

And in this connection the Postmaster-General adds that but one other 
course remained, which was for the Department to arbitrarily prescribe 
to every company a price per mile, and to ‘‘ disburse the authorized sum 
of $400,000 according to its own views of justice.” Such a plan, he 
states, would have been unwarranted by the law. 

The act— e 

The Postmaster-General further remarks— 

ts at the d f the Dej t, in the ordi te f riation, 
the —.— of $50 000 for taney ee of ‘the F 8 
its entire expenditure, if 3 under previously existing powers. The mere 
authority to make contracts on the mileage plan of compensation with Ameri- 
can steamships is superadded. No mandate to pursue that course is expressed 
or implied. Authority to let contracts for transportation of the ocean mails, 
after advertisement for proposals, has long existed on the statute-book unex- 
ppc = years, and it was never thought to be obligatory on the Department 

O exe! 

If there was any room for doubt as to the true intent and meaning 
of this act it ought to be set at rest by an examination of the debate 
had on its passage, and the deliberate utterances of those gentlemen 
who had the measure in In the House, February 10, 1885, the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY ] made the following declaration: 

Mr. Dixatxx. It is to be observed that there is nothing in the measure pro- 
which — the Postmaster-General to pay a single dollar to an 
American line of steamers. He 5 proposals for carrying the mails by 
American steamers to any country t he regards it proper to do so, and when 
he has received bids for this service he may reject any and all proposals which 
in his j ent it is not for the public interest to acce If he can not obtain 
a satisfactory to him he may send our mails by foreign competing 
steamers or by way of England. The absolute discretion vested in him in the 
foreign as in the domestic mail service, limited, however, in the case of the for- 
eign service to the maximum sum of 50 cents per mile and the gate of 


$600,000, would make the Postmaster-General master of the situation in the case 
of the adoption of the measure proposed. 


Again, March 3, 1885, the following colloquy confirms the opinion 
of Mr. DINGLEY: 


Mr. Honk. This bill simply says that the incoming Democratie Postmaster- 
General may make such contracts with American vessels for carrying our foreign 
3 he may now make with our coastwise vessels for carying the mails on 

e i. 

Mr. Brxauam. For one year only? 

Mr, Horr. For one year only. 

Mr. Morse. Will the gentleman let me ask him a question? 

Mr, Horr, Certainly. 


Mr. Morse. Does this apply to any particular line in this country? 

Mr. Horr. Certainly not. 

Mr. Morse. Then it is entirely optional with the Postmaster-General to use 
the 3 or not as he may see proper. 

Mr. Horr. Every dollar of it is left subject to his judgment. If he does not 
think that the service demands that a contract should be made with any vessel 
or any route he need not make it. 

And, instead of my friend from Indiana arraigning Democrats here for voting 
on this thing, I say to you, when you vote against this proposition you vote a 

of confidence in your own Postmaster-General, which does not come with 
grace from you. 


It will be remembered that Mr. Horr, of Michigan, had the measure 
in charge, and was its most vigorous champion and advocate. It there- 
fore clearly appears that the act simply gave the Postmaster-General 
authority to contract with American steamships and fix the maximum 
rate at 50 cents per mile. In no respect is the act mandatory; on the 
contrary, it said to the Postmaster-General, The discretion is given you 
to advertise for this service, if in your opinion the public interest de- 
mands it.“ If Congress intended to make the act mandatory it would 
have so expressed it; but it did not do so. In the exercise of a sound 
and proper discretion the Postmaster-General has been subjected to un- 
merited, unjust, and, I think, unfair criticism. His position on this 
question reflects not only the views of the President, but, as I believe, 
also the overwhelming voice of the Democratic party. 

The Postmaster-General further quotes in ample vindication of his 
position the following pertinent remarks of Hon. James Campbell, from 
his report as Postmaster-General in 1856: 

By the act of the 3d of March, 1845, the Postmaster-General is authorized, 
under the restrictions and provisions of the existing laws, to contract for the 
transportation of the mails of the United States between any of the Ports of the 
United States and a port or ports of any forei, wer whenever, in his opinion, 
the public interest will thereby be aain opisa g Te is made his 2 to report to 
the next ensuing Congress a copy of each of these contracts, with a statement 
of the amount of derived under the same. These contracts must be 
made with citizens of the United States, the mail carried in American vessels 
by American citizens, and the contracts may be made for a term not exceeding 
ten years, and must contain stipulations reserving the right of the two Houses 
of Congress to terminate them at any time by a joint resolution. The power 

ven by this act is one under which large expenditures involving millions could 

created, but neither of my predecessors nor myself has ever used the author- 

ity thus given. Believing that Congress should reserve to itself the right to say 

to how many and to what foreign ports the mails of the United States should be 

rted and the amount of money which should be expended for that pur- 

pose, I would recommend the repeal of so much of this act as confers th. t 
power on the Postmaster-General. 


It occurs to me that the Postmaster-General makes appropriate com- 
ment upon the citation when he remarks: 


No rule of interpretation authorizes the presumption that Congress designed 
another construction to be given similar terms in this act, or a greater obligation 
to employ a discretionary authority here. Presumably, it was supposed addi- 
tional power might become necessary to secure the service, because the compul- 
sory law had been repealed. But no duty is enjoined to spend this appropria- 
tion needlessly more than another. As with every such grant of money for the 
public use, the true mandate of this law to its executive officer is plain: to hon- 
estly use so much of the sum provided as shall be reasonably necessary and may 
be rightly used to procure the transportation of the mails, and no more. At that 
point the law bids him to stop, not enlarge, expenditure. No duty is more im- 
peratively im than the latter; none more justly due 8 

The true ruſe seems to be that the Department t. when the Congress sub- 
mits the question to its discretion, to pay such reasonable price to its carriers 
as in fair dealing between them and the people shall y recompense their 
service, in view of its nature and the cost and burden of their performance of it. 


The Postmaster-General accordingly carefully directed inquiry to 
ascertain What was a just compensation to our mail carriers by sea, 
and whether it could be paid under the pre-existing poren of the De- 

ent.“ He annexes tables which show the business done by 
each American steamship line for the postal service during the past 
year, the weight of mail carried by each vessel, the price paid and what 
it would have been at the full rates charged on the same lines * * * 
at parcel-dispatch rates, and what if.the sea and inland postage had 
been paid.” 

I will give a few details which fortify the position the Postmaster- 
General assumes upon them. He first adverts to the merely nominal 
trouble and less than nominal risk incurred in the reception, storage, 
and delivery of mails by steamships. He demonstrates that the ex- 
press or ‘‘parcel-dispatch’’ service is quite as burdensome and ex- 
pensive as the mail service; and that an equal comparison might be 
sustained in the matter of passenger luggage. He cites the port ad- 
vantages accruing from carrying United States mails to foreign coun- 
tries. He shows, from a glance at the tables, that if the quantity of 
mail carried be considerable the compensation is generous;’’ that the 
amount paid for mail by weight was over thirty-four times the cost of 
the like weight of freight, and nearly four times the charge of an equal 
quantity of dispatch matter; and that the figures show the sea rate 
of Postage to be abundant;’’ that the American lines have received 
their full compensation for the quantity of mail transported;’’ that 
but 8.37 per cent. of our foreign letter mails last year was sent to 
all the countries and islands of this continent and across the Pacific 
seas, and not so much by all the American steamships;“ that the 
companies carrying mails ‘‘ have been in existence for years as com- 
mon carriers, with a view to the gains“ thereby, and“ not primarily 
as Government carriers, and have been employed by the Government 
in the same general manner as by other 1 with the 
regular sailings and destinations of the several v , With no regu- 
lations imposed as to speed, frequency, times of arrival or departure, or 
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otherwise; that the statute authorized ‘‘the entire sea and inland post- 
age to be paid to American steamships,” while allowing only sea 
postage to foreign bottoms, the fact is that the latter rate is suffi- 
ciently remunerative to command the service.” 

The Postmaster-General further states: 


Upon a review of all these facts and reasons it seemed a plain duty, the only 
admissible course, for the Government to decline to make contracts upon the 
8 plan, and await the meeting of Co: „ to which the subject might 
be referred for considération and direction. 


It involved but a few months of 
delay, and in the mean time the American vessels could be paid a compensation 


more than three times as great as most of them have received for similar service 
uring the past seven years. 

T wish to call especial attention of the House to the following words 
of the Postmaster-General upon the question of subsidizing American 
steamship lines: 

Much has been said about employing the postal appropriation to aid American 
commerce. When Co: 1 desire to invest the Post-Office 8 
with care ſor that object it can not be doubted it will easily choose guage 
which will plainly convey the purpose and impose the duty. Until then that 
Department can not rightfully employ the moneys appropriated for the postal 
8 to secure objects not intrusted to its care, however meritorious in them- 
selves. 

THE PRESIDENT’S VIEWS. 


In further explanation of the reason why the Postmaster-General de- 
clined to exercise the authority conferred under the subsidy clause, I 
submit herewith the views of the President as expressed in his first an- 
nual message to Congress: 


It vas decided with my approbation after a sufficient examination to be inex- 


pedient for the Post-Office Department to contract for carrying our foreign mails 
under the additional 9 given by the last 9 s amount limited 
was inadequate to pay all within the purview of the law the full rate of 50 cents 
per mile, and it would have been unjust and unwise to have given it to some and 
denied it to others. Nor could contracts have been let under the law to all at a 
rate to have brought the aggregate within the appropriation without such prac- 
tical prearrangement of terms as would have violated it. 

The rate of sea and inland postage which was proffered under another statute 
clearly appears to be a fair compensation for the desired service, being three 
times the price necessary to secure transportation by other vessels upon any 
route, and much beyond the charges made to private persons for service not less 


burdensome, 
+ * * * s e 


e 7 
Whatever may be thought of the policy of subsidizing any line of publie con- 
veyance, or travel, I am satisfied that it should not be done under cover of an 
expenditure incident to the administration of a De ment; nor should there 
be any uncertainty as to the recipients of the subsidy or any discretion left to 
an executive officer as to its distribution. If such gifts of the publie money are 
to be made for the purpose of aiding any enterprise in the supposed interest of 
the patiia; I can not but think that the amount to be paid and the beneficiary 
might better be determined by Congress than any other way. 


THE INCREASED COST. 


I wish to say a word now, in answer to my able and eloquent friend 
from Michigan [Mr. Burrows], who addressed the House on yester- 
day. He asked the House with seeming earnestness—and he is always 
an earnest man—what right the Postmaster-General had to assume or 
to expect that the maximum rate allowed by this bill would be granted. 
In reply I will say that the benefits of past experience fully justified 
the Postmaster-General in the declaration and opinion which the gen- 
tleman from Michigan is pleased to style a ‘‘ baseless assumption.“ 
Had I the time to read here the consecutive legislative history touching 
this question I could authenticate that in every case from 1848 down 
to 1885, in which Congress has authorized a maximum rate for this sery- 
ice, this rate so fixed has been allowed by the Postmaster-General; 
and in virtue of this established precedent the Postmaster-General had 
a right to assume that the maximum rate would be allowed under the 
present law. -He was, furthermore, authorized in reaching such con- 
clusion because, as gentlemen well know, only two American lines have 
competition. Again, if Congress re-enact the law of March 3, 1885, I 
am fully satisfied that the maximum rate will be secured by the steam- 
ships; and the service performed during the last fiscal year for $49,048 
will cost $1,025,000—an increase over the present expenditure of $975, - 
952. 

Now, I desire to refer to another statement made by my good friend 
from Michigan. On page 12 of his report on the proposed compulsory 
law, that will soon engage the attention of the House, he makes this 
statement in conjunction with some of his colleagues on the commit- 
tee. Referring to the amount expended by England for carrying the 
mails to the West Indies, Central and South America, he says: 

As nearly as can be ascertained, the amount paid by the United States for the 
same service during this time, that is, from 1862 to 1890, has not exceeded $350,000. 

The facts, however, are, as my friend would have discovered had he 
gone a little further in his investigation, not that $350,000 only had 
been expended in such service, but that from 1849 to 1860, inclusive, 
the Government of the United States had expended for the transporta- 
tion of the mails to these countries $7,565,829.12; and from 1861 to 
1882, inclusive, the time referred to in his report, we have expended 
$3,048,828.80. The amount shown by the table presented by the mi- 
nority as paid by England for transportation to these countries from 
1862 to 1880, inclusive, was $22,500,000, during which time, as I have 
said, the United States paid $3,048,828.80, instead of $350,000, as stated 
by the gentleman from Michigan. I further wish to call the attention 
of our friends to the fact that the English mail steamers had to travel 
to the West Indies, a distance of 3,000 miles, while those of the United 
States were required to travel only from 1,200 to 1,500 miles. The 
English mail steamers, again, had to sail 4,000 miles to Central Amer- 


ica and the northernmost countries of South America, while the United 
States steamships, at the same time, had only from 1,800 to 2,000 miles 
to traverse in order to compass the same points. 

When, therefore, you take into account the amount expended by Eng- 
land ascompared with that expended by the United States, the distances 
traveled by English ships as compared with American ships, the English 
ship has, in fact, received a less rate of compensation per mile than the 
American ship. For myself, I desire to say right here that I think a 
great deal of our flag; that, indeed, I do not yield to any member on 
the Republican side in admiration of that emblem. Perhaps I think a 
little more of it when it is associated with an appropriation. [Laugh- 
ter.] But J am for the flag! And I wish to say, with all earnestn 2 
that I, together with the Democratic members of the committee, as we 
as of the House, are in favor of adequately and liberally compensating 
American steamships for this service. Indeed, the only proper question 
now before the committee in that connection is, ‘‘ What amount is it 
necessary to appropriate in order to pay sea and inland postage?’’ For 
that is the amount authorized by the law; and in this bill such sum 
can not be exceeded. 

But discussion on this point has taken a wide range, and in view of 
this fact it may be well to consider several questions not properly ger- 
mane to the subject. One query that calls for answer is, What is 
adequate com tion to American steamers for this service?“ If by 
any method of comparison or examination of facts I can ascertain what 
such compensation is, then for that sum I wish and purpose to vote; 
and, if the present law does not make ample provision to that end, then 
I shall favon most heartily any measure that will compensate American 
ship-owners for their services to the Government. But so far as I am 
concerned, speaking from a business standpoint, I can never support 
any legislation which pro to subsidize American lines of steam- 
ships for the purpose of aiding commerce. Our Republican friends have 
a good deal to say in regard to the unsatisfactory condition of our mer- 
chant marine and the fact that our ship-owners are not sufficiently paid. 


REPUBLICAN PARTY RESPONSIBLE FOR LOSS OF MERCHANT MARINE. 


Now, if my recollection serves me aright, I may be pardoned for a 
reference to the fact that the Republican party has been in supreme 
and virtually unchallenged control of the Government during the past 
quarter of a century. Then, manifestly, if the laws be wrong; if they 
have operated y upon our shipping interests; if they have driven 
American steamships from the seas; if our flag is no longer to be seen 
upon the waters of the globe, the Republican and not the Democratic 
party is responsible for this deplorable condition of affairs. When we 
were deprived of the control of the Government we left you in posses- 
sion of a splendid merchant marine, manned by American sailors, and 
carrying nearly all the commerce of this t country. [Applause..] 

Mr. BRUMM. And the Alabama and Shenandoah were sent out to 
destroy that commerce. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I know the statement hurts. When we again 
come to our fathers’ house we find only 15 per cent. of the commerce 
of the 12 great in all its resources - carried in American ves- 
sels and these vessels manned by whom? By American seamen? By 
no means, sir! Ninety-five per cent. of the sailors on the vessels left 
carrying our flag are foreigners. Foreigners man the few American 
ships that are remaining! 

I ask gentlemen on the other side who are responsible for this condi- 
tion of affairs? 

Mr. BRUMM. Semmes, who commanded the Alabama, was nota 
foreigner. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The gentleman is true to the instincts of a great 
many leaders of the Republican party; but, I believe, untrue to the 
heart-feeling of the masses of that great o ization, Thereis hardly 
a question that can be presented for the consideration of the American 
Con without having the ensanguined garment flaunted by some 
one in the face of the American people. I hope that I may live to sce 
the day when we shall no longer hear these sectional tirades, and when 
the Republican party shall be overthrown in all the departments of ths 
Government, for the one reason if for no other that its leadership stands 
as a hindrance to the growth of that feeling of fraternity which seeks 
to bind together in the bands of a common interest all the sections of 
this great country. And I regret, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BRUMM] should be one of those leaders who 
= frequently and so persistently flaunts the bloody shirt?’ upon this 


oor. 

Mr. BRUMM. When your party stops brandishing the bloody dag- 
ger, then we will stop waving the bloody shirt.” 

Mr. DOCKERY. I trust the gentleman will not further interrupt 
me; albeit I know the galled jade winces.’’ 

Mr. BRUMM. Not as much as you think. You seem to feel it 
worse, 

Mr. DOCKERY. I desire to deal at present with this question of 
commerce as it presents itself in connection with the mail service, if I 
can have the permission of the gentleman from Pennsylvania to proceed. 

Mr. BURROWS. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. DOCKERY. No, sir. I should gladly yield, but my time is 
limited. I was about to submit another thought when I was inter- 
rupted by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. Iam heartily in favor 
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of any measure that will restore our merchant marine, to the end that 
our products, seeking the open markets of the world, can be carried in 
our own vessels. Iam heartily in favor of that ion; but I wish 
to see it e een otherwise than under the guise of a subsidy as 
compensatjon for carrying our mails. If gentlemen on the other side 
of the House really desire to benefit the carrying trade of the country, 
they must assist in enacting some legislation that will inherently ben- 
efit the business of pail on this trade. 

I am aware that some of our steamship lines do but very little busi- 
ness; but how are they to get business by being paid extravagant sums 
for the mails? They carry but little mail for the very reason 

* that they do but little business. Take, for illustration, the systems of 
inland mail rtation. There you have a barometer which in- 
dicates the condition of the business of the country with unerring cer- 
tainty. Whenever business is dep’ whenever times are hard, 
whenever money is scarce, whenever thousands of laboring men are 
out of employment, whenever such a condition of affairs obtains 
throughout the country it manifests itself immediately in the decreased 
receipts of the Post-Office Department. And so the decreased mail 
revenue of the foreign service when such results appear come from the 

business of our steamship lines. F 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said that prior to the Berno conference 
the com tion of ocean mail-carriers was adequate, and the reduc- 
tion by that international convention was offered as a reason in 
favor of the passage of the present ‘‘subsidy law.“ A Senator in an- 
other body, in presenting this view, used the following language: 

The Senator alludes to section 4009 as the section under which they shall re- 


Com; 
and Australia, the rates, and sea and inland 
versal Postal Union, and for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1885. 


ceive their pay if contracted with, Let me call his attention to the of 
that | ion. When that section was put on the statute-book how much 
the Senator think there was permitted to be paid under it fora letter carried by 
an American ship? Does the Senator know? Under that section when it be- 
came a law you could pay 40 cents a letter to half the 8 25 cents a 
letter to China and Japan, 30 cents a letter to Australia, Li pay for carry- 
ing United States mai when section 4009 was put on the statute-book. How 
comes it now cut down to 3 or 4 or 5 cents a letter—a ly pittance? The 
great nations of the earth met at Paris and at Berne, and for good of the 
whole world they agreed postal regulations and upon certain post- 
ages that should be paid upon letters and papers, and they cut it down to the 
sea and inland postage of to-day—about 5 cents. What did they do? They im- 
mediately doubled their mail pay to every steamer they had in their service. 
That is to say, if I understand the Senator, that for the good of the 
whole world” by unanimous action they reduced the postage to 5 cents 
a letter, and thereupon each nation represented (twenty-one in all) re- 
solved that while such action was wise and would result in the promo- 
tion of the general welfare, that for themselves they would d e to 
be beneficiaries, and therefore doubled their mail pay“ at once. 
8 logic! To what resorts are we sometimes driven, when we 


would by special pleading seek to sustain and advocate unwise legisla- 
tion! 


The following tables, compiled in the office of the Superintendent of 
Foreign Mails, disclose the fact that the mail business to the countries 
named was more remunerative during the last fiscal year than during 
the year just prior to the adoption of the international postal-union 
rates. In other words, under the reduced rates the volume of business 
hasincreased, and the 5 during the last fiscal year was 8137, 
519.87 instead of $95,769.23 under the exorbitant rates that prevailed 
prior to the Berne conference. 


upon certain 


parative statement showing number of letters and newspapers sent to Mexico, Central and South America, the West Indies, China, Japan, Hawaii, 
postage on the same, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1874, prior to the adoption of the Uni- 
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*Brazil, 15 cents. 


STEAMSHIP AND COASTWISE COMPENSATION, 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] in his able argument 

ted the House with a statement of the amounts paid to certain 
steamboat lines, ‘‘for our coastwise and inland service,’’ as compared 
with the compensation received by certain American lines that carry 
the mails to foreign ports. The comparison he institutes is not a fair 
one because he selected for the purpose the best paid coastwise lines 
and the poorest paid steamship lines, and therefore on this basis reaches 
the deere t the American steamers would be inadequately paid 
“even at the full rate of sea and inland 12 

I have examined with much care the tables he presents with the view 
of asce the amount of mail transported by these American lines. 
The examination not only discloses the unfairness of the comparison, 
but also the fact that this limited compensation to American steamers 
was due to the small amount of mail transported. 

The full rate of sea and inland postage will liberally compensate 
them for all service they render the Government in the transportation 
of mails. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, as bearing on the question of adequate com- 
pensation to American steamers, I find on page 9, of the Views of 
the Minority,“ submitted by the gentleman from Michigan and some 
of his colleagues on the Post-Office Committee, on House bill No. 4864, 
the following tables, wherein he institutes a comparison between the 
compensation paid to ‘‘American steamships for the foreign service” 
and the compensation paid to ‘‘ steamers in the coastwise service.“ 

The gentleman and his colleaguesconclude from the following tables 
that ‘‘it sufficiently appears how liberally we pay for the inland and 
coast wise steamboat service, and in contrast how insignificant the com- 
pensation awarded the American steamships for carrying the foreign 
mails.’? Iam ready to concede, Mr. Chairman, that the conclusion is 
fully justified by the data as presented in these tables; but let us ex- 
amine further and see whether or not our friends of the minority have 


tHawaii, 6 cents; Australia, 10 and 12 cents. 


Australia, 5 and 12 cents. Australia, 2 cents per rate. 


not unintentionally fallen into an error. It will be observed that the 
rate of 5 for the transportation of mails by railways as pre- 
sented by this table, is $0.1095; for star-route service, $0.0652; for 
e and const wise, 80. 159, and foreign steamship service 80.0225 
per mile. 


Coastwise service. 

3 z 

g |A| £ 

Service. E g 

5 G 

Z 4 

Miles. 

Rastport to Lubes. . eee sossrorovasassasson 3 6 $400 00 
Parke „Va., to Pomeroy... S7} 6 7,800 00 
Edenton to Williamston 51 6 8,000 00 
Wilmington to Fayetteville . 112 2 1,450 00 
Brunswick to Saint Simon's 12 6 1,000 CO 
Jacksonville to Palatka. 80 6 8,000 00 
Tampa to Key West........... 246 2 23,600 00 
Mackinaw City to Mackin: 12 6 2,460 00 
Tacoma to Port Townsend 98 6 29,700 00 
Wood's Holl to Nantucket.. 20 (*) 7,875 00 
Norfolk to Ca rles..... 38} 7 10, 971 
Norfolk to Baltimore . 200 6 18, 000 00 
Lake Charles to Cameron... 55 3 4,090 00 
Port Townsend to Sitika...... 1,343 (t) | 18,000 00 
Jacksonville to Fort George.. Bi 6 1,599 00 


Twelve times a week, 6 months; six times, 6 months. f One trip a month, 

The table so far as railway, star-route, and steamboat service is in- 
volved shows the actual number of miles traveled in conveying the 
mails both going and coming. While it is true that the table shows 
that American steamships made a total mileage of 2,052,686 miles, it is 
also true that they carried the mails only one-half this distance, or 
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1,024,126 miles, and therefore received just twice the rate per mile as 
stated in the table. 


Service. 


Steamship (foreign). 


The error into which our friends have fallen is easily explained. Prior 
to the adoption of the international postal treaty of Berne, which went 
into effect June 30, 1874, the Government of the United States paid 
the American steamers for carrying the mails for both the outward and 
return vo; and received the sea and United States inland 


By the terms of this treaty the amount earned by all American 
steamers on regular lines, including tramps ” and occasional sailings, 
was $.045 per mile instead of $.0225, as stated by our friend from Mich- 
igan. Further, if these American lines had been paid the full rate of 
sea and inland as tendered by the Postmaster-General, for the 
present fiscal year, they would have received an average mileage com- 
pensation of $.119, calculated on the basis of 10 cents per ounce for let- 
ter mail and 1 cent for two ounceson other articles, If the compensa- 
tion had been fixed on the basis of three letters to the ounce, or 1 cent 
for other articles, they would have received $.145. 

Let us now proceed with this investigation and take up the eight 

incipal American lines. We find that they received during the last 

year, at sea-postage rates, an amount that would be equal to 
$.053 per mile. E AT ee te ee 
age made by the Postmaster-General, the compensation would have 
averaged $.144 per mile. The coastwise steamers received $.159 
mile on an average; in excess of only $.015 per mile in favor of the 
coastwise service. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will the gentleman allow me to correet him? 

Mr. DOCKERY. I can not yield. You can make the correction in 
your own time. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Well, if you want to misstate the facts 

Mr. DOCKERY. If I do not state the facts accurately you can 
have the privilege of correcting me in your own time. The difference 
in compensation is correctly stated. 

Tt will be remembered also in this connection, as having an important 
bearing on the question of adequate compensation, that the coastwise 
steamers are compelled to make trips on schedule time, and for any 
failure to do so they are subject to fine under the laws and tions 
of the Postal Department; while the ocean steamers are not compelled 
to leave on schedule time, but consult their own convenience and leave 
when they have a full cargo. 

The following comparative statement shows the average amount paid 
per mile during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1885, for the transporta- 
tion of United States mails by railway, star-routes, steamboat and 
coastwise service, American steamship service to foreign ports, and aver- 
age amount paid to the eight principal American lines of steamships, and 
the amount that would have been paid if the American steamships had 
received the sea and inland postage on the mails conveyed: 


Number of Rate 
Service. miles Total com- per 
traveled. mile. 
Cents. 
Rall ways. 151,912, 140 818, 627,983 00 | . 10- 
Star- routes... . .. .. . res 027, 321 5,414, 804 00 | . 06-52 
Steamboat and coastwise service... 3,540, 607 563,002 00 | . 15-9 
American steamships to foreign po: 
ward), sea (mE Naar A TE ee 04-5 
It paid sea and inland A 11-9 
American steamships, eight prin 
(outward), sea postage 6-3 
If paid sea and inland postage. HH 


[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. PETERS. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dock- 
ERY] ten minutes of my time. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I thank my friend from Kansas for his courtesy, 
and invite the attention of my friends from Michigan and Maine to a 
suggestive fact. In this discussion, and at the time of the discussion of 
this question during the second session of the last Congress, England 
was held up as the great model, the examplar for this free American 
Republic, in the matter of ocean transportation. Statistics were sub- 
mitted and arguments presented showing that her subsidy policy was 
the real basis upon which the prosperity of her merchant marine de- 
pended. This view of the question is held by many of our friends on 


the Republican side and by many gentlemen who two years ago, upon 
another question, were not disposed to follow in England’s wake. 

You will remember, Mr. Chairman, when this matter was under dis- 
cussion that these same gentlemen held up England’s policy on the 
tariff question as a b ” by which to affright the American 
Congress, and thus keep it from cutting down the high rates of war 
taxation. 

Why, sir, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McKINLEY] went so far as 


clean. Seager irie debate the fact that some English firm had 
our distingui Speaker by christening a line of their goods 


0652 | with the “significant trade-mark, The Carlisle Shape. Thus was this 


trifling incident invoked to arouse prejudice against alow rate of taxa- 
tion; and because we desired to relieve our people of the burdens of ex- 
cessive taxation we were denounced as being connected with a ‘‘great 
political organization committed to the English system.“ 

Sir, England’s ocean mail service can only be fairly compared to our 
inland mail service, because England is compelled to subsidize her 
steamships liberally so that she may be able to reach her colonies in 
every quarter of the globe with due dispatch. We give liberal com- 
pensation for the carrying of our inland mails, as does for the 
transportation of her ocean mails, not simply on the idea of what the 
service is worth or whether it is or can be made self-sustaining, but 
also with the more enlarged view of diffusing light, knowledge, and 
intelligence to all the citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many other phases of this question that I 
should like to discuss, but time fails me for further consideration. I 
have briefly stated some of the reasons which impel me to dissent from 
any measure proposing the subsidy of American steamships under the 
guise of compensation for carrying our foreign mails. 

CONCLUSION. 

Sir, I would not knowingly consent to any addition, however small, 
to the burdens now borne by the owners of American vessels who seek 
to carry the honored ensign of the Republic across the seas and into for- 
eign The burdens with which they have been weighted since 
the ini ion of public affairs passed out of the hands of the Demo- 
cratic party twenty-five years ago have so handicapped the enterprise 
of our people in this direction as to virtually rob them of the success 


per | which American genius is wont to achieve wherever admitted to the 


field of healthy competition. The absence of our flag from the marts 
of trade and from the highways of commerce, where it was once a fa- 
miliar sight, is sufficient proof of this assertion. 

Sir, it issaid that those who subsidies are not actuated by that 
spirit of liberality and progress to restore to American 
the welcome task of conveying to the markets of the world the products 
of American industry,and of bringing to our shores the needed commod- 
itiesofotherlands, In answer to this criticism, permitme tosay,I read- 
ily concede thatthe party of which I am an humble member has made 
its mistakes; it, perhaps, has not at all times, nor in all things, kept pace 
with the spirit of the age; it may have committed its power to incompe- 
tent hands; it may have seemed inconsistent and contradictory in the 
declaration of some of its public policies; but, despite all these things, 
such strictures from leaders of the Republican party come with bad 
grace. That great has controlled the Government for nearly a 
quarter of a century, and its mistaken, ifnot unfriendly, legislation has 
resulted in the almost total destruction of our merchant marine. 

Sir, under Democratic administrations the Navy was at once the pet 
and the pride of that party, and under its fostering hand the interests 
and dimensions of our merchant marine grew and expanded until our 
flag responded to the breezes on every sea. How was this accomplished? 
Simply by such wise, patriotic, and timely legislation as secured to 
American enterprise its full scope of action, and gave to American sea- 
men freedom to compete, on terms of equality, with the whole world, 

Mr. Chairman, let us repeal restrictive navigation laws; strike off the 
shackles of grievous taxation; take down, in partatleast, the wall which 
keeps out not only the commerce of the world but consigns us to the 
hermitage ofourownshores. Do these things, and thereby unhand and 
unfetter the genius and the prowess of this people, and let them repos- 
sess themselves of the commercial advantages which, within the mem- 
ory of the present generation, made the flag of our country a familiar 
sight upon all the waters of the globe. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that under this, the first 
Democratic administration within a quarter of a century, I wish to see 
the Navy of the United States restored to its “‘old-time strength” and 
the seas again floating American ships, owned by American citizens, 
manned by American crews, and protected under the broad gis of the 
American flag. [Prolonged applause on the Democratic side.] 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. PETERS. Mr. Chairman, I have nodisposition to be turned aside 
from the argument which I had mapped out in this case, by any of the 
references made by the gentleman last on the floor [Mr. DocKERY] as 
to the responsibility of the Republican party in connection with the con. 
dition of the Navy. Had I the disposition to make any reference to the 
question, I might say in passing that when the Republican party ob- 
tained control of this Government and of the American Navy in 1861, it 
found that Navy scattered to the four quarters of the globe by the late 
Democratic Secretary of the Navy—so well scattered that it could 
scarcely secure even a tub on which to transport a message upon any 
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of the waters of the Atlantic. I might also say that by the kind hand 
of Great Britain in fitting out during the war rebel cruisers, that preyed 
upon our commerce and upon the American marine, this marine, which 

was the pride of our nation, was almost obliterated from the seas. 
I might also say that this Government, during the first years of the 


control of a Republican administration, was employed in preserving 
the Union, and had not time to look after these minor questions. I 
might further say that since the integrity of the Government has been 
established, since by the conclusion of the war and the settlement of 
the questions incident thereto, we have been in a position to devote 
attention to the American marine and the American Navy, the Demo- 
cratic has had control in the House of Representatives, has had 
control of the Committee on Naval Affairs and the Committee on Appro- 
priations in this House; and if there is any nsibility arising any- 
where for our not having such a Navy as we ought to have at this time, 
it rests with the Democratic of this country. That is the last 
reference that I shall make y to anything of a political nature. I 
will now discuss some of the provisions of the bill under consideration. 

Away back in the olden time, when railroads were unknown, when 
telegraphs and telephones had not even assumed shape in the human 
imagination, when the masses were slaves to titled nobility, a crude sys- 
tem of postal transmission was provided for the benefit of kings and em- 
perors. Rome, inthesplendor of her power, constructed royal ways,“ 
and prior to the Dark Ages had relays of couriers who traveled almost 
across the then known continent at the rate of 160 miles per day; but 
it was only for the convenience of sovereigns and nobles. The masses 
could look with reverence and admiration upon the fleet steed of the 
eourier, but could not increase the precious postal parcel he carried by 
even so much asa lock of hair. It remained for the fugitives from 
the oppression of Great Britain whose feet first pressed the shores of 
America at Plymouth Rock and at Jamestown, to take the initial steps 
to inaugurate a postal system that is now the heritage of every one of 
the Sy millions of freemen throughout the length and breadth of 
our 

It is not only interesting, but may serve to more fully impress the 
importance of some su tions to follow, for me to refer briefly to the 
rise and progress of this system in America. 

The first F upon the subject was in colonial Massachusetts 
as early as 1 This provided that the house of Richard Fairbanks 
in Boston be designated as a receptacle for letters coming from across 
the seas or destined to foreign countries. Mr. Fairbanks was to take 
charge of such letters, send or deliver according to direction, and for 
his services was allowed a penny for each letter. 

In colonial Virginia in 1657 it was made the duty of a planter to con- 
vey dispatches to the next plantation, and upon failure to do so, he for- 
feited a hogshead of tobacco. 

It was not until 1672 that a post was established between New York 
and Boston, which made twelve trips a year, or one each month. 

In the early days of the Continental Congress, a law was passed estab- 
lishing a post-route from Falmouth, Me., to Savannah, Ga. The earli- 
est law fixing graded rates of postage was passed in 1792, and as it re- 
mained in force with but slight change for fifty years, I will succinctly 
state the nine different rates provided in it: 


First rate, 30 miles or less.... 


Second rate, 30 to 60 miles 8 
Third rate, 60 to 100 miles. 10 
Fourth rate, 100 to 150 mil 12 
Fifth rate, to 200 miles. . 15 

ixth rate, 200 to 250 miles... 17 


Seventh rate, 250 to 350 miles 
Eighth rate, 550 to 450 miles, 
Ninth rate, 450 and over. 


During the existence of this law and up to 1836 the entire e of 
letters and packages mailed in the United States was only 100, 000, 000; 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, the number of stamps of all 
kinds, stamped envelopes, newspaper wrappers, and postal cards issued 
amounted to the fairy-like aggregate of 2,142,678,890, as shown by the 
last report of the 3 page 7 781. 

There are more than ten times as many letters transported annually 
now, than during the entire fifty years prior to 1836. 

In 1836 we had 11,091 ffices; in 1885, 51,252. In 1836 the gross 
revenue was $3,408,323; in 1885, $42,560,843.83. In 1836 expenditures 
were $3,841,766; in 1885, $49,602,188.41. In 1836, miles of post-routes, 
118,264; in 1885, 365,251. In 1836, miles of transportation, 2,900,000; 
in 1885, 238,478,773. 

In 1836 there was no registry system, no free-delivery system, no 
money-order system, no postal-note system, no special-delivery system. 

Under the law of 1792 only letters and newspapers were mailable. 
Tn 1825 magazines were admitted; in 1845, all printed matter except 
bound books; in 1851 books weighing not more than 30 ounces were ad- 
mitted; in 1852, books weighing not over 4 pounds; in 1861, packages 
not exceeding 4 pounds. 

The first classification of mail matter was in 1863. It was then di- 
vided into first, second, and third-class mail matter. Letters consti- 
opt ned first class, papers and magazines the second, and packages 

e 

In 1873 seeds and roots of any weight were admitted, but in 1874 
this character of mail matter was limited to 4 pounds. 


In 1879 merchandise was admitted to the mails, and in this same 
year mailable matter was divided into four classes: 

First. Written or sealed matter and postal cards. 

Second. Newspapers and periodical publications, 

Third. eous printed matter, including books. 

Fourth. Merchandise embracing all mailable matter not included in 
the first, second, and third classes, not injurious to mail-sacks and not 
dangerous to handle, 

Prior to 1851 the Post-Office Department was self-sustaining. In 
1881, 1882, and 1883, it was more than self-sustaining. Since that time, 
by reason of radical reductions in postal rates, it has not been quite self- 
sustaining. 

In 1885 there were nine States in which there wasan excess of receipts 
over expenditures. These States are: 


The Post-Office Derinant] is emphatically the people’s department, 
By their voluntary contributions they have maintained and supported 
it. From time to time as their necessities and convenience demanded 
has it been enlarged in its scope until under wise and careful manage- 
ment it has become a magnificent blessing, felt and appreciated in every 
town and hamlet throughout the length and breadth of our land. 

The telegraph, telephone, and express, because of are in 
their uses largely confined to the well-to-do classes, but all, the poor, 
the rich, the high, the low, the learned and the unlearned, are stock- 
holders in and joint owners of this grand and vast Post-Office Depart- 
ment of our Government. 

Needless extravagance will not be countenanced or approved, but a 
parsimonious spirit that tends in the least to impair the efficiency of 
this Department will meet with the severest, condemnation. The 
agents of the people charged with the duty of legislation upon this sub- 
ject will be severely condemned for withholding appropriations or ! 
islation that are necessary and justin maintaining the efficiency of this 
vast people’s system. i 

I desire to call the attention of this House especially to one branch 
of this postal Department. The railway postal clerk is the most im- 
portant factor in this vast machine. The magnitude, accuracy, and 
importance of the work performed by the postal clerk is not generally 
known or appreciated, In 1851 the mail was only carried on 8,255 
miles of railroad in the United States, and the whole number of clerks 
employed in the railway mail service, including the service on steam- 
boats, was 148; but at the close of the fiscal year June 30, 1885, the mail 
was carried on 121,032 miles of road, and December 31, 1885, there 
were 4,512 clerks in the service. These 4,512 clerks handled during 
the year 4,964,673,577 pieces, including letters, cards, papers, regis- 
tered and pouches. 

At least two persons were interested in each one of those pieces, the 
sender and the person to whom sent—interested in the speedy and safe 
delivery in good order of each and every one of these pieces. Each 
clerk during the year handled 1,249,760 pieces, or an average of 
3,424 daily for every day in the year, including Sunday; for the postal 
clerk is not permitted to know any Sunday. While you are sitting in 
your cushioned pew listening to the charming theology of this day and 
age, the postal clerk is handling his 3,424 pieces of mail matter, so 
that before you return to church for the evening service you can spend 
a couple of hours in the pleasant recreation of opening and assorting 
from thirty to fifty letters from your constituents. To finish his daily 
task he must handle on an average three pieces per minute during every 
minute of every hour of the twenty-four. 

But these clerks do more than 141d They handle all kinds of pack- 
ages, decipher all kinds of y, and with wonderful memory 
and almost unerring judgment, a n the twinkling of an eye, de- 
termine when and by route each package should go, so as to reach its 
3 in the shortest possible time. They do this in the swaying 

gover the iron path at the rate of 40 miles an hour. They tie 
up athe letters and cards for each point on the route, in packages, keep a 
faithful record of each and every registered letter or package, place the 
mail for each station in pouches, lock them up, throw them off, and 
take on others. 

The magnitude of the work staggers human thought, and the credu- 
lous man cries out impossible; and yet the records of the Post-Office 
Department verify the daily performance of the seemingly impossible 
task, 

The average annual run of each clerk is 40,167 miles, or a daily av- 
erage of 110 miles for every day of the three hundred and sixty-five 
days in the year. If a letter is mailed in Portland, — 55 destined for 
Portland, Oreg., the deft fingers of these skillful agen ide the in- 
animate missive from train to train and from yaad tos aes so that tke 
most experienced and well-posted traveler, starting at the same time, 
destined to the same point, can not get ahead of it. The one knocks 
at the post-office door in Portland, Oreg., and is delivered by the car- 
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rier to the person addressed, often before the other can get his name on 
the hotel register. 

The value or importance of the letter or package is immaterial. The 
message of love from the humblest home nestles in the same 3 
side by side with the one containing a draft or a money-order. e 
letter of a Gould or a Vanderbilt speeds on its way with no more celer- 
ity or certainty than does the message from the lowly thatched cottage 
where poverty abides. The blurred and blotted scrawl upon the postal 
card asking for garden-seeds finds out the r Congressman just as 
rapidly and as surely as the tinted and 5 sheet of the office- 
seeker, clad in its costly and aristocratic robe, finds its way to the man- 
sion at the other end of the Avenue. I desire now to call your atten- 
tion to the latest expression of Congressional wisdom in the interest of 
these postal clerks. It is the law approved July 31, 1882, entitled An 
act to designate, classify, and fix the salaries of persons in the railway 
mail service,” and is in the following terms: 

Be itenacted by the Senate end Tause eee United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That persons in the railway mail service, known as rail- 
ffice clerks, route agents, local agents, and mail-route messengers, 


way post-o 
shall, on and after the ed as railwa: 
and divided into five A rmm A aia salaries notexceed the p A rar aeania 


per annum : 
First class, not exceeding $800; second class, not exceeding $900; third class, 
not 5 $1,000; fo class, not exceeding $1,200; and fifth not ex- 
foto Ne 2 That the Postumates Cen in fixing the 
clerks in the different may fix different salaries for clerks of the same 
class, according to the amount of work done and the responsibility incurred by 
each, but shall not in any case allow a higher salary to any clerk of any class 
than the maximum fixed by this act for the class to which such clerk belongs. 
Sec. 2, That the sums =P eg ee in the act entitled “An act making 
riation for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year 
une 30, 1883, and for other 5 approved May 4, 1882, for the compensa- 
tion of the railway post-office clerks, route agents, mail-route messengers, and 
local agents, be consolidated into one fund,and applied for the compensation of 
the clerks embraced in the five classes under the title of railway postal clerks 
provided in this act, 


This as you will notice, divides these postal clerks into five 
classes, and fixes the maximum salaries of those in each class. 

That those of the first class are not regarded as first-class clerks is evi- 
dent from the fact that under this law they receive the least compensation. 

The maximum pay, as fixed by this law, is as follows: first class, 
$800; second class, $900; third class, $1,000; fourth class, $1,200; fifth 

ass, $1,400. 

I willrefer, therefore, reversing the order, first to the fifth-class clerks, 
who are entitled under the law to a maximum salary of $1,400 a year. 
In this class of clerks there were on December 31, 1885, seventy-two 
who receive a maximum salary of $1,400; and five hundred and sixty- 
four who receive a compensation of $1,300. I have some figures here 
from the report of the Department as late as the date mentioned, that 
is, 3ist of December, 1885, showing how they are employed. 

Of these seventy-two clerks, forty-eight are detailed as chief clerks. 
I should perhaps state by way of preliminary explanation in relation 
to these, that there is connected with the service, a general superintend- 
ent, who has his office in the Post-Office building in the city of Wash- 
ington. Then there are nine division superintendents, who are stationed 
at different points throughout the United States, as, for instance, one 
at Atlanta, ; one at Chicago, III.; one in New York city, one in 


of | cents; hotel bill, $7.50. 


Cleveland, Ohio; one in Washin 


gton, D. C.; one in San Francisco, Cal.; 


one in 


Boston, Mass., and one in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The United States 


is divided into nine divisions, each division having a superintendent, 


and each superintendent having excl 
At various railroad centers in these 


usive charge of a certain territory. 
divisions a postal clerk of the fifth 


class is detailed as chief clerk, who has immediate control and super- 
vision of the routes terminating there; as, for instance, a postal 

- clerk is detailed as chief clerk to take charge of the routes at Kansas 
City, Mo.; another at Omaha, Nebr.; one at Columbus, Ohio, and at 
Indianapolis, Ind., and at Harrisburg and Philadelphia, Pa., so that 
forty-eight out of the seventy-two clerks of this class are detailed as 
chief clerks in the various railroad centers. 

Now, mark that this position of chief clerk is practically the highest 
promotion that is open to the postal clerk or to which he can hope to 
attain. Notice then how grahdly and magnificently liberal the Govern- 
ment of the United States is to this class of itsemployés. They must, 
of necessity—and I am speaking of the chief clerks now—they must of 
necessity travela great deal throughout the districts or divisions 
to them, which frequently cover a large territory, in the interests of the 
service, and which necessarily takes them at times, hundreds of miles 
from their homes; and all their expenditures are met by themselyes. 
For all of the expenses to which they are put in traveling for the United 
States Government on such service not a cent is paid by the Govern- 
ment. So that the com tion of a chief clerk will depend necessa- 
rily upon the amount of expense to which he is subjected. His com- 
pensation is frequently reduced to $1,000 per annum by reason of such 
expenditures; and hence the postal clerk who, by diligence, skill, and 
attention to his business, reaches this promotion has the unspeakable 
pleasure of taking all of the honor and responsibility and having his pay 
diminished instead of increased. What a marked incentive to skill, 
courtesy; and attention to the performance of duty is thus held out to 

Im! 

In the Indian appropriation bill just passed, I notice a provision fer 

five Indian inspectors, who receive $3,000 per annum, and have appro- 


peated, in addition to this amount, $8,000 for traveling expenses; 
ian i who visit the various Indian agencies, not in the in- 
terest of the Government, not in the interest of the people, but osten- 
sibly in the interest of poor Lo, the noble red man, the creation of the 
imagination of poets and philanthropists, but in fact, in the interest of 
the savage, treacherous, indolent, brutal, inhuman, barbarian, who 
will not work, who will not be civilized and who only becomes good 
after he ceases to be; Indian inspectors, who visit Indian cies to 
look after the wholesomeness of the beef issued to these Ishmaelites, 
renew their breech-clouts, and prime their repeating rifles with fresh 
cartridges, with which to murder defensless women and children on the 
frontier; Indian inspectors, to see that treaties are observed, treaties 
that might as well have been made with the inmates ofa lunatic asylum, 
or the vilest criminals within penitentiary walls; yet these men—and 
I condemn thesystem and not the men—are paid $3,000 per annum and 
traveling from money obtained from the people by legislative 
taxation. ut the postal clerk, who travels in the interest of the 
people, in the interest of true civilization, in the interest of home and 
manhood and womanhood, receives at the most only $1,400 and pays 
his own traveling expenses, 

I turn to page 178, of the report of the Attorney-General, and Jread: 

Limited ticket from Chicago to Washington, $26.50; cab, 75 cents; three 
meals on train at $1 each, $3; porter Pullman car, 25 cents; bus, Chicago, 50 


The postal clerk can sleep upon his mail-sacks on the floor of his 
postal car and sniff the perfumes from the houses on the road 


Mr. TAULBEE. Will the gentleman allow me a further question? 

Mr. PETERS. I have not time. 

Mr. TAULBEE. Iam satisfied you have not. 

Mr. PETERS. Five hundred and sixty-four clerks of the fifth class 
receive $1,300. These are the men who have charge of cars, distribute 
the letters; are responsible for the mail, the car, the letters 


containing money; pay their own and receive only $1,300. 
They might under the Jaw, and should under the law, receive the maxi- 
mum „which is $1,400. 


Clerks of class 4, 676, receive $1,150. They pay their own expenses. 
They might receive $1,200, the maximum salary, and should receive 
every cent of it. 

Class 3, 1,603 clerks, receive $1,000. These pay their own expenses. 

Class 2, 625 clerks, receive from $810 to $900; 575 receive $900. 

Class 1, 699 clerks, receive $800; 273 receive sums ranging from $790 
down to $1. 

I have a table furnished by the superintendent of the service which 
I will read. 


Statement showing the number and pay per annum of clerks in the railway 
mail service December 31, 1885. 


e Pay. Ner- 
Class 5... 400 72 Class 1. $640 5 
Do 300 564 Do... 630 2 
Class 4 150 676 Do... 610 2 
Class 3.. 000 | 1,603 Do... 600 44 
Class 2.. 900 575 Do... 580 2 
Do 890 4 Do... 570 2 
Do 880 7 Do.... 560 3 
Do 570 6 Do... 550 1 
Do... 860 12 Do... 530 1 
Do.. 850 9 Do... 520 1 
Do 840 12 Do... 510 3 
Do 830 1 Do. 500 $ 
Do 820 9 Do. 480 1 
Do.. 810 10 Do... 420 2 
Class 1.. 800 699 Do... 410 2 
Do 790 8 Do. 400 1 
Do 780 4) Do. 360 5 
Do 770 6) Do. 320, 2 
Do.. 760 11 Do.. 300 8 
Do... 750 7 Do... 240 1 
Do 740 6 Do. 200 1 
Do 730 11 Do... 180 1 
Do 720 28 Do... 150 1 
Do... 710 4 Do... 100 1 
Do... 700 17 Do... 60 1 
Do... 690 11 Do....... 12 11 
Do 680 4 2 1 12 
Do 670 3 r 
Do 660 3 . 4,512 
Do... 650 5 
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That furnishes food for the reformer, be his ideas of service civil or 
uncivil The whining, growling cynic, who is always prating about 
the extravagance of the nation, will contemplate with evident relish 
the impecuniousness and meanness lavished upon this intelligent class 
of laboring men. The fathomless depth of this lavished meanness can 
not be fully appreciated without keeping in mind the fact, that the peo- 


ple who use the postal system, e eee contribute the money to pay | gen 


for the service. It is not raised by or grinding taxation, but is 
the result of voluntary contributions. Here, then, is a wrong that 
should be remedied. The people have had good service and desire 
these agents to be justly and fairly treated and compensated. What, 
then, is the remedy? Part of it is to be found in the bill under consider- 
ation, by increasing the appropriations for fourth and fifth class clerks, so 
that they can receive the maximum salaries, and part must be furnished 
by other legislation. 

I have said the maximum pay provided by law for a clerk of the fifth 
Class is $1,400, and for a clerk of the fourth class is $1,200, and yet only 
of the 636 clerks of the fifth class receive the maximum salary. Five 
hundred and sixty-four receive only $1,300. The 676 elerks of the 
fourth class receive $1,150 each per annum, or $50 less than the maxi- 
mum galary. Why is this? Can any man give a reason that will be 
satisfactory to the millions of who support this service? 
The man who would assert, in the face of the recorded facts, that 
these men do not earn the maximum salaries would brand himself as 
an innocuous“ crank, wallowing in the sewer of prejudice or igno- 
rance. These men should have the maximum salaries allowed by law. 

The item in the riation bill for the pay of railway postal clerks 
should be increased $90,200; $56,400 for clerks of the fifth class, and 
$33,800 for clerks of the fourth class. 

- The other remedies, under our rules preventing legislation upon ap- 

propriation bills, can not be ingrafted on the bill under consideration ex- 
cept by unanimous consent, and as the age of miracles has passed away, 
unanimous consent can not be expected. These remedies are, first, to 
allow to all postal clerks when in actual service on their runs $1 per day 
for expenses. A man can not perform duym a postal clerk and remain 
athome. From the time he starts on his ran until he returns, often 
from two to five days being spent in making one run, he is necessarily 
bound to incur extra His meals alone, at the low rate of 25 
cents each, would amount to 75 cents per day. Searcely a run is made 
without the expense of a night’s lodging. Then, he must furnish his 
own pens and ink, pencils, and stamp. All of these are small items, 
but in the aggregate during the year they amount to a considerable 
sum and ibly reduce the net salary of the clerk. In 
addition to he is required to have a uniform for parade and 
reeognition. ‘The dust and dirt incident to service upon the train de- 
stroy wearing rapidly, and hence it is almost essential that 
he have a and a er suit in which to work in the ear. 

Every class of Government mere who are required to travel and 
are necessarily absent from their 
traveling expenses except these hard-worked and poorly paid railway 


postal clerks. 
The second must be secured by distinct legislation. I take 
this ty to call the attention of members to a certain bill and 


to ask their careful, judiced consideration of its provisions. 

On the 2ist of December I introduced this bill, which I will now 

rend. 

'!!! 8 
Be it enacted by the Senate and —— of 


America in Congress That 
. 3 service of the United 
duty, shal 


way mail employé at the time of the accident 


Sec. 2. That any employé of the railway mail service who may become dis- 
abled while on dut ate be four-fifths held by 


of the of the 

him at the time of Portlet meet ep adicrarnge 7 
Neither the rich man nor the rich man’s son seeks the position of a 
postal clerk. eat i is too rir a pay pe ee Pies 
ition is one ing great endurance, quick perception, 
es memory, at least a eee eee education, and a striet atten- 
tion to study and to duty. A drone or a dullard can not keep up with 
the requirements of the service. The degree of perfection required is 
remarkable. By a system of checking errors, a strict adherence to which 
is required by rigid rules, the penalty for the violation of which is dis- 
missal from the service, errors are reported and up to each clerk. 
I have before stated that each clerk handles annually 1,249,760 pieces, 
or an average of 3,424 pieces per day. The record of errors for the past 
fiscal year shows an average of only one error per day for each clerk. 
Each clerk is required to pass a test examination at least twice a year. 
The clerk who fails to pass a satisfactory examination or who makes 
an unusual number of errors when out on his run, loses his position. 
The lay-off of the clerk, then, must largely be spent in studying the 
different schemes and connections. In short, when not actually run- 
ning he must be to run. He has, therefore, no time to devote 
to anything else except the duties incident to his position. His whole 
ce for support for himself and family is upon his meager and 
hard-earned salary. With this, by strict economy, he can live comfort- 


es for stated periods, are allowed | an 


ably and keep those dependent upon him, but—and I call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. TAULBEE] to this—he can 
make no provision for them should accident befall him. 

Mr. TAULBEE. Since the gentleman has alluded to me, Lask him 
to yield for a question. 

Mr. PETERS. Ifyou makeitshort. I have promised time toother 
tlemen, and I have not the time to spare. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I will make it short. I understood you to say 
that as railway postal clerks these were efficient business men, but that 
in that vocation they were unable to lay up any money. Now the ques- 
tion is, would they be able to lay up any money in any other vocation ? 

Mr. PETERS. If the gentleman had ever givenany attention to the 
railway postal service, if he had ever been in a postal car, he would have 
seen that which would have made his question unnecessary; he would 
have seen that the time of the postal clerk is so fully occupied with his 
duties that he has no time for anything else, and isin a measure dis- 
qualified for any other occupation. 

Mr. TAULBEE. What I meant by my question was to inquire 
whether or not the postal clerk could embark in some other business, 
and by that business be able to lay up money. 

Mr. PETERS. I do not consider that a question which I need stop 


to answer. 
To resume: The position of ete er clerk is one of constant 
while out on hisrnn. The trains are usually fast trains. 
The car is usually next to the engine. The clerk is engaged in 


his duties. He has no time to look out for danger and leap for his life 


in case of collisions. To show the da let the record, as furnished in 
the report of the superintendent, $ 

Total number of easualties during last fiscal year ——————. LOZ 
Namdar of chetke nn... TT———]P:p!dn —— 2 
Number seriously injured. 35 
Number slightly injured 65 


The past year has been exceptionally free from casualties. In 1884, 
7 clerks were killed in railroad accidents. Twenty-nine postal clerks 
have been killed in railroad accidents in the last tert years, and 182seri- 
ously injured. 

These risks are taken because the nature of the service requires it. 
They are taken in the interests of the people, and the people are will- 
ing to make a suitable and reasonable provision for the dependent ones 
in ease the father or husband or son loses his life in their service. Do 
you raise the warning hand andery, ‘‘Civil pension?” I say, away 
with such an impecunious specter. It can have no application to this 
proposed provision. Ithas no terrors for me, even though it should 
assume the fleshy personnel of the cantingreformer. Todoright never 
establishes a dangerous precedent. 
ee may = ungrateful; 2 people are ae 
R ics may be impecunious; people are liberal. Republics 
may be unjust; but the people when apprised of the act will condemn 

remedy 


the wrong. 
This postal service is the le's service. Public , Slowly 
Ga gabe a cat ideas ts toate mdag Miner GSS 
e a correct judgment as unerringly as t. 

It is but a simple act of justice to say to these postal clerks ‘‘ per- 
form this dangerous yet necessary service for us, „ 
life, we will see that those you love, do not suffer for the necessaries 
of life by the sudden bereavement. Public opinion will place the sig- 
net of its upon such a humane and just provision. 

Do you say that if the present force do not desire to serve under the 
present law let them retire, and others will take their places? I repeat 
again, such an . men in this service is a slap in 
the very face of i 

All over our broad land, rich and grand as it is, is to be heard the 
voice of discontented labor ing for ition as an equal factor 
in the of the century. It is neither wisdom nor statesmanship 
to wait until necessity changes the prayer into a demand. 

These postal agents represent a of skilled labor that can not be 
acquired ina day. Their positions may be filled, but their work can 
not be effectively done by unskillful and untrained hands. This is 
the opportune moment for the great Government of the United States 
to give to capital a good example and to labor a merited mange 
The individual conscience will approve the act. From every 
stone of American homes, from every mart of business, from every 
office, and from every shop, from every forge and from every field, from 
every city and from every hamlet, from every mine and from every 
mountain-top, from gulf to lake and from ocean to ocean, will come 
the signs and words of the nation’s 9 

Let us be just and fear not. [Applause.] 

Mr. MILLARD addressed the committee. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr. RIGGS. Mr. Chairman, there are only two points upon which 
there is any difference of opinion in the committee on this appropria- 
tion bill, one in relation to the amount provided for pay of the railway 
postal clerks of the fourth and fifth classes, and the other with refer- 
ence to the amount provided for the foreign mail service. I do not 
care to spend time on the first of the two points of difference. 

On the first question, however, I want to say that I have an opinion 
which I am willing to express. Ido not think that the amount pro- 
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vided by the committee for paying these railway postal clerks ought 
to be increased. I believe they are receiving pay enough. 

The maximum pay which might be allowed these two under the law, 
$1,200 and $1,400 respectively, was in former years received by them; 
but several years ago that pay was reduced $50 per annum on each in- 
dividualsalary of each class, and reduced, too, atatime when the amount 
of pay they were then receiving would pay for less of the necessaries of 
life than what they are receiving at present will pay fornow. Idonot 
see any reason why the pay of these clerks should be put back to the 
old or maximum rate; but about that I do not care to talk further. 

With reference to the provision for the transportation of foreign mails, 
it is understood, of course, that the committee could only provide for 
sea for allour outward mails carried by foreign poar; and the 
same for all carried by sailing vesels, and sea and inland postage for 
those carried by steamships of American . Beyond that the 
committee could not go, under the rules of the House and the provisions 
of the statutes. Now, if we have provided that, and if it can be shown 
that we have done so, all controversy ought to cease. I am not going 
to occupy any time here discussing the question whether or not all 
American ships ought to have the sea and inland postage, or whether 
some ought to have more than that. 

This committee ua the rules of the House can i ppl Fee ga 
the sea postage for steamships and sailing vessels and sea n- 
land postage for steamships of American register, and it would be idle 
to discuss that question now. I believe it can be shown that the appro- 
priations provided in the bill will be sufficient to pay the sea and inland 

wherever it ought to be paid. The following is the estimate 
made by the Department for the whole service for the fiscal year for 
which we are providing: 


For the trans: tion of mails, including railway transit across the 
Isthmus of calculated at the rate heretofore paid for said 


service... 
For balance due foreign “countries, including the United States’ Por- 
tion of the expenses of pe internati ding the Unit Universal 
Postal Union and the s ption N the S — for the 
monthly journal (L'Unjon Postale) of that bureau . . eresse eseese 100, 000 00 


Total... — recess ses- 400, 000 00 


But this 9 78 covers sea 1 for the whole foreign service, and the 
Superintendent of the Foreign Mail Service accompanies this estimate 
with the following: 


. $350, 000 00 


shall — 
ene the ate of $350,000 must be increased 000, as vel nil ceemta ee al 
reference t 


for the year of 


y paid to said vessel 
07 $49,384.70, that wed have been paid 
had hed boon allowed both the sea and inland 
der reentage of increase in the weight of ee ot eee 
in poe or anes — 2 Will require 878.000 in addition to the — all oor’ 
n grand total of $525, 000 needed by the fore — 85 
8 pe the fiscal year to end June 30, 1887. 


But this estimate needs revision, and has received it at the hands of 
the „„ of this branch of the service since his annual report 


At the time that estimate was made the service from Key West to 
Cuba was conducted under the direction of the Bureau of Foreign 
and pay therefor was included in that estimate. Since then arrange- 
ments have been contemplated, and I am told at the t will 
no doubt be carried out, to transfer that service for the next fiscal year 
to a division or bureau of the Second Assistant Postmaster-General’s 
Office. In that event it will be paid for out of the appropriation for the 
steamboat service, and thereby this estimate of $75,000 would be re- 
duced by the sum of $13,000, as I am told at the Department. I be- 
lieve that is about correct. 

In addition to that deduction there is another which results from, I 
suppose, an oversight in making the estimates for inland postage to all 
steamships of American register in 1885, and that year is taken as the 
basis. e calculation was made on seventy-eight ships in American 
lines, and there is a table given here which shows that there are seventy- 
eight ships in American lines. But as a matter of fact fourteen of those 
vessels have foreign register, and can only be paid under the statutes 
sea postage, and on that account a deduction should be made, I have 
made an estimate and submitted it to the Superintendent of Foreign 
Mails and taken his judgment on it, and believe it is not too high as to 
what that deduction should be. I deduct, as I understand it, the in- 
land postage, which must have been included in the estimate for four- 
teen ships of foreign register, the sum of $8,863.82. I believe the Su- 
perintendent of Foreign Mails is of the opinion that the sum of $13,500 
should be deducted for that, which would be more fayorable to the 
committee, but the computation which I made puts it at $8,863.82. 

Then the sea and inland postage upon the mails from San Francisco 
to New Zealand and the Australian colonies, it is estimated, for the 
fiscal year 1887 would amount to about $41,000. New Zealand and 
the Australian colonies have a contract with an American line to carry 
mails both ways, and have entered into an arrangement which may be 
extended for three years at the option of our Government, under which 


294.97, we have a 


we pay New Zealand and the Australian colonies $20,000 per annum, 
AoE N T-pain E So there is 


3 
may say it is a niggardly and perhaps a very unwise policy 
so to treat our own vessels that they must go and contract with other 
powers, and then we make a contract for what may be regarded as a 
yery low price with those powers. I kmow that may be said, but we 
have made an arrangement of that kind. We have already provided 
for the carriage of those mails for the next fiscal year at a saving on 
sea and inland postage of $21,000. 

Now, 2 those sums together, they make a total of $42,863.82, 
which, deducted from the $75,000 estimated, wonld still leave some- 
thing like $33,000, or between thirty-two and thirty-three thousand 
dollars. But here is an item which should be taken into account. The 
eens gps for all these ships, the fourteen of foreign register and 
those of American in 1885, was only $49,384.70. Deducting 
the $8,863 on account of the fourteen vessels included that are of for- 

register, there is left buta little over $40,000 for inland postage for 
Af Sena ps of American register. That was in 1885. 

The eee. increase in the foreign-mail service for six years has been 
5 per cent. per annum. There was an actual decrease in 1895, as com- 
pened with 1884, of $317.18 in the foreign-mail service. Taking the 
average rate of increase for six years last past, 5 per cent., add that to 
the $40,000 which would have been necessary in 1885 to pay full in- 
land postage to vessels of American register, and you would have $42,- 
000 for this current fiscal year. Five per cent. added to that would 
make about $44,100. It would probably run up to nearly $45, 000 act- 
ually for the fiscal year 1887. The difference between this sum and the 
$75,000 originally estimated by the Superintepdent of Foreign Mails is 
$30,000, which sum, less the $8,863.82 already deducted on account of 
the fourteen vessels of foreign register, should -be deducted from the 
82 rimate of $75,000. The result produced by this calculation 
is as WS: 


estimate for inland 
uct for fourteen vessels 
Deduct for Cuban service. . 


Deduct for overestimate on increase... s.s... 


--. $75,000 00 


Leaving as the balance necessary. .... . . 16,000 00 


The committee have provided 235,900; which, upon the foregoing cal- 
culation, will be more than suffici 
Then, Mr. 17171... Take 
. service for the first half of the pres - 
year, which is $171,733.37, and this includes the Cuban serv- 
Jaen nomen of the Occidental 
Oriental line, and to the United States and Brazil line, and the 
American line from 3 to Great Britain. 


1886, first half year — K UREN, TER OF 
Cost of whole year, 1888. ————„ E N E OEE O O ae om 
Deduct for Cuban mail service... — Ä A —— — AN OOD OD: 
0 330, 466 7 
Add 5 per cent. for inerease. . ee 10% 523 33 
Estimate for 1887. 45, 990 07 


To which must be added inland ‘postage toa portion ‘of the American 
lines not included in the above estimate, and deducting mre ore 


from the amount we provide for the whole service . 375,000 00 
peig, to pay inland postage to baianos * — Enes, waloh 
— — . 24 000 93 


Thus it is seen that an error in ‘the rotha, a aioe’ in the facts 
and an arrangement made (I believe it was made in N ovember, which 
was after the estimates were made at the Department) in regard to our 
mails to New Zealand and the Australian colonies, have so changed 
the situation that $50,000 of the $75,000 estimated by the Superin- 
tendent of Foreign Mails is absolutely not necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I occupied? 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman has 8 twenty-three min- 
utes, counting the time he gave away. 

Mr. RIGGS. I now yield twenty minutes of my time to my col- 
league on the subcommittee [Mr. WAKEFIELD], and after he has oe- 
cupied that I will yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR]. 

Mr. WAKEFIELD. I shall not enter upon any elaborate discussion 
of the bill under consideration. My time would not permit did in- 
clination lead me to do so. Neither do I purpose to be led into any po- 
litical discussion in connection with this measure. So far as the gen- 
eral scope and terms of the bill are concerned I feel certain they will, 
from all fair and intelligent judgment, compel the concession that in the 
main its provisions are liberal without extravagance, and economical 
without parsimony. 

I have warrant, I think, for asserting that the committee having the 
bill in charge—ably counseled and sustained by its distinguished chair- 
man—has sought by careful and earnest investigation to arrive at such 
conclusions as, while keeping steadily in view the needs of an impor- 
tant and rapidly increasing branch of the publie service, might not on 
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the one hand subject them to the just criticism of a reckless appro- 
priation of the public money, or on the other to an indefensible at- 
tempt to necessary expenses to the embarrassment of a service 
whose efficiency is intimately identified with all the social and busi- 
ness interests of our people. 
» Ifthe conclusions we have reached shall fail of accord, either in whole 
or in part, with the judgment of the House, it will not be because of 
our failure to Soy. and critically examine the estimates, eA 
priations, and expenditures of preyious years, or any hesitation whi 
regarding the wonderful development of our postal system to increase 
or reduce the appropriations as seemed to be indicated by the exigen- 
cies of the service. Wherevera reduction of the estimates of the Post- 
master-General has been resorted to it has been justified to the com- 
mittee by a full comparison of the estimates and expenditures of many 
previous years, 
But, as I remarked at the outset, I did not rise to discuss the merits 
of the bill as an entirety. I wishsimply, within the limits of the time 
allotted me, to state as briefly as I may the reasons that compel me to 
withhold my assent to the tion of my distinguished friend from 
He desires to „000 to the amount believed by avery 
large majority of the Post-Office Committee sufficient to secure a sat- 
isfactory carriage of our foreign mails. While I had learned to admire 
the ability of the gentleman from a long before I had the honor 
of his acquaintance, and while I have for his opinions ordinarily the most 
mae el ee ee at p . 
sary expenditure, and, so far as I can perceive, one by no means de- 
manded by any present needs of that ial service. 
ı My friend has embodied his views of this proposition in an able and 
exhaustive minority repogt, submitted by him some days since, on House 
bill No. 4864, introd here by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Ruiaas], which provides as follows: 
the masters thereof, bound from an: rt therein toany fore or from an 
C scans eras tenet aes 
5 of the Un States, or an 
rtation, and shall securely convey and ptly deliver the same to the 
eee on Halens d destination aad bhail receive for 
service col 


entry ofevery such returning from any foreign N 
make oath that he has promptly delivered all the mails placed on said 
vessel before clearance for the United States; and in case of an: 


lation hereot 
such vessel shall not be entitled tothe privileges of a vessel of United States. 


Since it seemed necessary for purposes of illustration that he should 
quote somewhat from that rt, I find myself compelled to follow his 
example, and shall do so so far as my argument may require. 

Now, I quite agree with my learned friend that the question of how 
much and what compensation shall be allowed by the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral under that clause in Mr. Riaas’s bill which stipulates that the 
ships carrying the United States mails shall receive for such service 
such compensation as may be allowed by law, or by the Post-Office De- 
partment in pursuance of any law of must be determined, as 
the law now stands, by sections 4007 and 4009 of the Revised Statutes. 

These sections are as follows: 


Src. 4007. The Postmaster-General may, after advertising for pro Is, enter 
into any contract for the transportation of the mail between the United States 
ee Sng foreign country whenever the public interests will thereby be pro- 
mene. 4009. For transporting the mail between the United States and any for- 
eign port, or between ports of the United States ata foreign port, the 
Postmaster-General may allow as co! tion, if by a United States steam- 
ship, any sum not exceeding the sea — United States inland and it by 

- a foreign steamship, or by a sailing vessel, any sum not ex ng the sea post- 
age on the mail so transported, 

There can be no dispute on the point that has been made, that the 
utmost limit of the discretion of the Postmaster-General in fixing the 
compensation to the American carriers of our foreign mails reaches no 

_step beyond the payment of sea and inland postage. 

From this point, however, the opinions of the majority and minority 
of the Post-Office Committee diverge, and diverge widely. I assume 
that the opinion of this committee and of the House is, without excep- 
tion, in favor of paying our mail steamers a just and reasonable com- 
pensation for services rendered. This great Government can notafford 
to compel or accept the valuable service of corporations or individuals 
without making adequate and just remuneration for the same. 

The primal question then, or indeed the only question of moment 
suggested by the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, is this, i. e., Is the Postmaster-General authorized by present law 
to pay to steamers carrying our mails a fair and adequate compensation ? 
Or, to put it in another form, Is the sea and sea and inland postage a 
reasonable and just compensation for that service? 

I have examined somewhat carefully the report of the present Post- 
master-General, and have endeavored from such sources as were avail- 
able to obtain the data that would aid in measuring the actual labor 
devolving upon the owners of these mail steamers in the handling and 
transportation of the mails, and I have been convinced, both by h 
and by silence, that as an element to determine to any appreciable ex- 
tent the value of these services it is without force or importance, the 
transfer of the mails by wagon from the New York post-office to the ves- 


sel, the delivery of the same at the port to which they sail by similar 
conveyance, the stowage of the mail in a small, unlighted room on board 
the vessel while in transit, requiring less care and attention than is 
bestowed upon the of the passengers. 

This eonstitutes the sum of the labor and expense, so far as I have 
been able to get for which our American lines are insist- 
ing they are entitled to pay far in excess of what they can receive under 
the present law. 

One subject connected with this foreign-mail service was either stu- 
e bos carelessly ignored by the representatives of the lines that 
had a hearing by the Post-Office Committee, and that was the special 
privileges and benefits accruing to these steamers in foreign ports, and 
founded solely upon their character as transporters of the public mails. 
Neither did any of those gentlemen enlighten us in respect to the 
munificent money benefactions received from those countries whose 
mails form the objects of their solicitude and care when returning to 
the home ports. The figures which I shall exhibit later on, joined 
with this seeming attempt to put aside or obscure important facts, have 
foreed me to the conclusion that an efficient and sati sea-service 
can be secured by the payment only of sea, and in some instances of 
sea and inland, postage. 

In reaching this conclusion I have omitted any consideration of pa- 
triotism and pride of country—to which, with some rhetorical fervor, 
allusion was made in the report referred to—that might perhaps be ex- 
pected to animate the breasts of ship-owners as vigorously as those of 
any other class of our citizens. A sentiment so worthy and exalted 
should not be confined to the charmed circle of those who pay, since 
those who are paid have greater practical reasons for its manifestation. 
Whatever may be the fact as to the wisdom, or otherwise, of an attempt 
to build up and develop our merchant marine by blindly accepting 
theories and following the example of the great European powers, I feel 
confident it should not be attempted through the instrumentality that 
has been here invoked to that end. If that question must come before 
Congress, let it present itself, or be presented, without subterfuge or dis- 
guise. Its weight and importance forbid that it should seek a tempo- 
rary triumph by any indirection. 

t us meet it, if meet it we must, frankly, squarely upon the naked 
proponon to grant directly for that purpose, and that purpose only, 
m the national Treasury whatever amount by way of largess or su 
sidy may be demonstrated to be needed to induce capital to build us 
ships and undertake the venture of the seas. Do not expect, however, 
that you can accomplish this by adding a few thousand dollars to the 

Post-Office budget. 

Before presenting the figures that affect this question of adequate 
ar reece to mail steamers, I the indulgence of the committee 
while I state some of the special privileges and benefits that mail steam- 
ers receive at their various ports of destination. 

In response to inquiries addressed to a number of foreign countries 
by the Superintendent of Foreign Mails for information as to what 
privileges and immunities were granted by them to vessels carrying the 
mails to and from their respective countries the following replies were 
received: 

The Japanese office states that no privileges are granted to mail steam- 
ers other than that provided for in article 4 of the regulations of trade 
between the United States and Japan, namely: Steamers conveying the 
a) of the United States Seay enter and clear onha as day, and 

ey are not required to e a manifest, except for such passen 
and goods as are to be landed in Japan. Si igs 

The Havana office states that mail steamers making periodical voy- 
ages to Cuba are exempted from the payment of any tax, provided they 
do not bring in or take out more than 6 tons of freight, and are charged 
only 62} cents per ton for all excess over 6 tons; besides, custom-house 
permits are taken out before the arrival of the steamers, and such steam- 
ers are dispatched in preference to all others. All other than mail 
steamers are cha $1.35 per ton on all freight brought in or taken out. 

The Bahama office says that mail steamers are exempted from all port 
cha: and are liable only to pilotage fees. The steamer also saves 1 
shilling (24 cents) per ton on her registered tonnage and 3 pence (6 cents) 
per ton for light dues. 

The St. Thomas (Danish West Indies) office reports that under the 
law of April 16, 1882, steamers making regular voyages by which mails 
are conveyed are exempt from fees paid to the port and a moderation of 
the harbor-master’s fees, and are allowed to arrive and depart out of 


time. 

The Belize (British Honduras) office says that vessels by virtue of 
being mail steamers are exempted from the payment of any port dues, 
all other steamers being charged at the rate of 12} cents per registered 
ton. 

The Bogota (United States of Colombia) states require the payment 
of no tonnage dues from mail steamers which make regular trips. 

In Venezuela the immunities accorded to steamers carrying the mails 
consist in extending ihe hours of labor in the custom-house and afford- 
ing them special facilities in meeting the requirements of the custom- 
house regulations in loading and unloading cargoes. 

In Brazil the mail steamers are allowed to unload their cargo imme- 
diately, preference being given them before any other vessel and before 
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they have been entered at the custom-house, and this not only on or- 

week days, but also on Sundays and holidays, They are also 

tted to sail at any hour of the day or night after they have taken 

on the mail, and they can not be detained in any Brazilian port, under 
any pretext whatever, beyond the hour fixed for sailing. 

ese privileges seem to be an adequate compensation for the labor 

and expense of transferring the mails to and from the ship at the sev- 

eral ports. And, too, it must be remembered that a very large propor- 

tion of the letter mail earried by these steamers to the South American 

ports consists of the advices of consignors in New York to their con- 

signees, covering manifests and bills of lading, important to both and 

for the exclusive benefit of the steamer’s patrons. 

A comparison has been made in the minority report between the rates 
of compensation paid to railroads, star routes, and coastwise and do- 
mesticsteamboatlines and that paid steamers carrying our foreign mails, 
and the argument is advanced and insisted on that great inequality ex- 
ists between these classes of service by reason of an alleged unwarrant- 
able discrimination against the foreign steamship lines. 

The apothegm is a quaint but old one that figures won't lie.“ They 
may, however, be so unfortunately combined as to fail in expressing the 
true status of the problem they are invoked to solve. 

In the tabulated statement embodied in oa of the minority 
the rate per mile of railroad compensation is p at 10.95 cents; that 
of star route at 6.52 cents, and of domestic steamers at 15.9 cents. The 
further statement is appended that ships carrying foreign mails receive 
but 2.74 cents per mile. While these figures, if strictly accurate, 
might prove that the rate paid to our railroads is excessive; and while 
it is perhaps true that we are Paving the railroads a rate which, con- 
trasted with the compensation for star-route service, is tly dispro- 
portionate to the cost, yet the error has been made by the gentleman 
representing the minority of basing his rate to foreign steamers upon 
a mistaken estimate of service mileage. i 

The truth is, and it is one not to be lost sight of in this calculation, 
that these steamers and occasional vessels carrying our mails are paid 
only for their outward-bound trips. 

The tabulated statement that I have here, prepared with great care in 
the office of the Superintendent of Foreign Mails, enables me to correct 
the statement in the 755 I will not weary the committee with giv- 
ing the figures in detail. Ishall ask to have it printed in the RECORD 
in connection with myremarks. These tables show that the total num- 
ber of miles traveled on outward trips by the eight principal lines which 
carried the mails—and this includes those that united in a refusal to 
carry—was 810,829 miles; the total amount paid them was $43,492.48, 
or an average per mile of 5.3 cents. Contrast this with the 6.52 cents 
paid on star routes, and consider the different character of the two 
methods of service, and it is evident that these common carriers by sea 
receive full compensation for their services. 

But in discussing the adequacy and justice of sea and inland post- 
age as the rate of compensation, it is not fair or accurate to place the 
compensation of foreign steamers at the rate stated. Had thelines men- 
tioned been paid both sea and inland postage, they would, as will be seen 
in this table, have received 14.4 cents per mile forevery mile they carried 
the American mails. 

This rate exceeds that em to railroads by nearly 33 cents, and is but 
a trifle more than 1 cent less than that paid domestic steamboat lines. 

These steamers and other vessels on their return tri mails for 
other countries and not for ours, and, as this table further exhibits, 
they are subsidized by those countries to a large extent in many cases, 
and hence their average pay for their return mail service amounts to 
about 59 cents per mile. 

The glaring inequality spoken of in the minority report, which is 
revealed by a comparison of compensations allowed foreign mail ships 
and those employed in the coastwise service, is found after all, upon in- 
spection of the facts and their surroundings, to present no alarming or 
surprising features. There are but few coastwise steamers to-day in 
the mail service. They are passing out of use, and must soon give way 
entirely to other, safer, and less expensive means of carriage. Where 
these lines still exist, they do so to meet a pressing demand for mail 
facilities that would not be supplied did not the Government step in 
and at any unavoidable and necessary cost secure to the poorest and 
weakest of its citizens this essential adjunct to civilization. 

This is done in pursuance of the well-established policy of the Gov- 
ernment, which recognizes, as it ought to recognize, the right of eve 
citizen of the Republic, however isolated and remote from its great busi. 
ness centers, to some safe and certain means of communication with 
the great world of which he is apart, It is this policy which adds so 
largely to the cost of the star-route service, and yet I think there are 
few gentlemen in the House, certainly very few from the South or West, 
who would advocate change in this policy affecting the last-named 
service. 

Itis, therefore, hardly ingenuous to compare these two classes of serv- 
ice with that rendered by the steamers carrying our foreign mails in or- 
der to make out a case of gross inequality,” since these latter lines are 
established and are maintained primarily and solely as common carriers 
of passengers and freight. This is evidenced by the fact that with or 
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without mails they continue to pursue their occupation with the same 


regularity and frequency of voyage. 

Another fact of which I have heard little mention should be consid- 
ered in connection with this proposed comparison; thatis, that all the 
steamboat lines, the coastwise steamship lines, and star routes are un- 
der ial contracts, by which they are compelled to render service at 
stated times, to make regular trips, and obligated to make such tri 
whether they have or have not anything but the mails to carry. If 
they fail in any of the particulars of their contracts, they are mulcted 
in a considerable amount, which in the life of the agreement often 
operates to lessen very materially their te compensation. The 
lines between Portland and Eastport, Me.; between New Bedford and 
Edgartown, Mass.; between Key West and Biscayne, Fla., and between 
Apalachicola and Carabella, Fla., received less than 10 cents per mile, 
or more than 4 cents less than sea and inland postage applied to foreign 
carriage. 

There are now under contract, as I am informed by the Post-Office 
Department, but six lines on which a greater rate is paid per mile than 
would be paid to steamers carrying foreign mails on the basis of sea 
and inland postage. 

It is true that the Government pays for carrying the mails from Port 
Townsend, Wash., to Sitka, ‘Aaa, what appears on the surface to be 
a vastly disproportioned sum when contrasted with the rates allowed 
the Pacific Mail between New York and Aspinwall, or between San 
Francisco and China, or that paid to the line between New York and 
Venezuela; but it must be remembered that while the former line is 
executing a special contract, compelled to sail at fixed periods and con- 
form its schedule of time to the demands of the Government, the latter 
are depending almost entirely upon their freight and passenger traffic 
for their profits, and go and come at their own pleasure. 

It has been claimed that the reduction in the rate of sea postage by 
the Postal Union caused a great diminution of the total compensation 
received by these companies. Isthistrue? It appears from tables fur- 
nished our committee of the rates of postage on foreign matter charge- 
able during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1868, the total sea and in- 
land postage amounted on all the mail carried to West Indies, South 
America, and on the Pacific to about $72,359.49; while during the 
fiscal year 1885, at the rate of sea and inland postage governed by the 
limitation of the Paris convention, the total amount at the actual aver- 
age rate of three letters per ounce was $106,718.64. 

From 1874 to 1885 there was a gain of $42,000 and over on sea and in- 
land paid to steamers carrying the mails to West Indies, South 
America, and Pacific seas. 

There is no question that our mail service to-day is the most econom- 
ical as well as the most efficient of that of any nation on the globe. 

The British postal administration, after a recent thorough examina- 
tion of our system and methods of trans-Atlantic service, were com- 
pelled to be paar, ae ouradvantages were far superior to their own. 
They employ but lines, and these are heavily subsidized. As 
a consequence they can not availfthemselves of competition, while we 
can engage the services of any line we choose and actually pay less to 
all lines than England pays to them. 

But the plea is made that the compensation of our mail steamers 
should be largely increased in order that our commerce that now lan- 
guishes may be fostered and revived. How this is to be accomplished— 
how we are to reach that happy condition of commercial supremacy, 
which is the aspiration of all intelligent Americans, by contributing to 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, carrying our mails to the South 
American ports and China, a few thousand dollars more than they have 
heretofore received, I confess has not been demonstrated with such 
clearness as to remove from my mind its doubts. I name the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company for no purpose of antagonizing that enter- 
prising corporation, but simply because it so occurs that in any bid for 
mail carriage under contract that company and its associated lines 
would find themselves without annoying competition. What we are 
endeavoring to accomplish by the appropriation asked for in the bill of 
the committee, if I correctly apprehend the purpose of the committee, 
is to secure a safe, speedy, regular, and economical transportation of our 
mails. That, I conceive, is the chief and only object we should keep 
in view in determining what can properly be appropriated to our for- 
eign-mail service. If in pursuing this inquiry it shall happen that the 
commerce of the country shall incidentally receive encouragement and 
benefit by this service, well and good. No one will rejoice at such re- 
sult more than I. But this, however desirable, should not become the 
principal and vital question in this discussion. It should not, I think, 
come at all to the front in determining as to the compensation and 
methods by which we hope to arrive at the best results in our foreign- 
mail system. 

I do not deny that some legislative action is perhaps desirable and 
demanded by the people of the country in the direction of increasing 
and facilitating our business relations with foreign countries, and espe- 
cially with South American states. The enlarging of our capacities 
and opportunities for a free interchange of our varied products with 
those of the great manufacturing and productive nations of the world 
is, I confess, a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
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But here arises the question, What best mode of 
sirable results is indicated by our present conditions? Tat ion noes. 


these de- 


tion that has for engaged the attention and confounded the 
judgment of statesmen ‘‘the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy 
to unloose.’’ 

I think we shall all that as respects foreign commerce our 
has been too long ina deplorable condition of *‘ innocuous desuetude.’ 

Our Navy, and our foreign merchant marine as well, have, like the 
comet of Ruskin, with changes of locality, too long been wagging their 
useless tails of phosphorescent ni across the steadfast seas. The 
descent to Avernus has been easy. ow may we mount again to the 
upper air? How are we to get back the traffic of the world? How are 
we to resume our position as one of the chief carriers of the world? The 
two questions last propounded were urged in the Forty-first Congress 
by that distingui statesman and incorruptible iot Hon. Z. 
Chandler, of Michigan, a State that has been, and is to-day, very ably 
represented in both branches of Co but never perhaps with more 
ability than on the occasion to w. I refer. 

Mr. Chandler, on the 25th of May, 1870, introduced in the Senate a 
resolution instructing the Committee on Commerce to. inquire and 
report as to the most feasible and effective method for restoring the 
foreign commeree of the United States to American vessels. 

On the 28th of the same month the resolution came upin the Senate 
for consideration, and its able author proceeded to give to the Senate 
and the country the results of his investigations in that prolific field of 
speculation. 

A perusal of his masterly and instructive presentation of the subject 
reveals the fact that with all his research and thoroughness of examination 
of the plans proposed he was finally unable to evolve any theory that to 
his own mind was entirely free from objections. With the eee 
of the committee I will read one or two short extracts from hi è 


What is the cause of the great change? It pinpas eee. a revolution 
in commierce—a revolution as N the =e a seny, 
jers. val valabio freight, ail prot and 


vessel-builder can see nothin .. he thinks 
that if you stimulate the building — sommeren 
hiken ine, you may build ten Saye ips 
y you — no ae 
2 2 vessel-owners e see 
Well, ee may own ten thousand ships, an dif youcan not run them 
bly you have no commerce. If they lose H a on agree will not run; they must 
make a profit. As I said before, the great question — shall we restore this 
988 Here we meet with almost insu: 
ht, by abrogating our present treaties with all r sap prr is of 9 


‘erential duties between our own and all other and that 
nefit to our commerce. I see that a member of the other House has 
a a ill with that view. L already had eee 


eee not 770 2 any FCC 
eraa n would pass retaliat pursued that course, 
5 In the islan 4 Gabs n diferential duty Imposed 

all foren vessels; but we are not much disposed to follow the example 
8 Spain; it is now rather late in the day for us to copy Spain, and still Iam not 
sure but that we may be driven to that very course. do not commit myself one 
way or the other. 


One fact is especially observable in this connection, and that is that 
among the many methods occurring to Mr. Chandler as possessing more 
or less of merit it does not appear that one so unique as that which has 
been advanced in the minority report had ever for a single moment 
found lodgment in his mind. And this speech was made six years 


judgment the true method is foreshadowed in the Riggs b 


after he had, in the most formal manner, by a negative vote, emphasized 
his protest to such hazardous and unwise ation. 

As long ago as in 1864, on abill authorizing the establishment of an 
ocean mail steamship service between the United States and Brazil, 
Mr. Chandler, with the prescience of an tened statesmanship, 
refused his assent to such a proposition, and his vote on its final pas- 
sage in the Senate is recorded in the negative. That we could secure 
the exhibition of our flag on every sea and in every port of the world 
by contracting with certain steamship lines for the carriage of our mails 
at a figure not limited by the value of the service escaped, in some un- 
accountable manner, the favorable consideration of that eminent states- 
man from whose public utterances I have read, and who in every other 
— seems to have exhausted the great field of inquiry upon which 

e entered. 

Whatever may be the fact as to the desirability of subsidies for in- 
creasing the commerce of the United States with South America or 
other coun I can not believe that our Post-Office Department 
should be charged with the duty of their distribution. Higher rates 
of compensation to existing carriers will in no wise increase the lines 
of vessels navigating to those countries. 

If it shall be determined by this Congress that new lines should be 
established by Government wid, it should be done other methods 
than those here proposed. But Ido not believe this House will so de- 
cide. Our previous experience in this direction was not fraught with 
such results as to tempt us again into that unsatisfactory and unprofit- 
able field of experiment. e years of subsidies, from 1862 to 1884, 
during which we paid for the transportation of the United States mails 
to Mexico, West Indies, Central and South America, to vessels carry- 
ing our flag, the sum of $3,210,321.48, were years of least efficiency 
and regularity of our foreign mail service. 

If the lines now en in legitimate commercial carriage upon the 
sea are put to service at a reasonable compensation in the g 
of our mails, there will be no 2 of failure and no apprehension 
that the service will not be well and faithfully rendered. 

The committee will, I hope, pardon me that, in discussing the propo- 
sition atissue, I have ‘perhaps strayed somewhat from the original text. 
It seemed unavoidable, from the nature of the amendment proposed, to 
consider the question of subsidies, since, as I think, the increase asked 
for by the gentleman from Michigan is a subsidy pure and simple, and 
one that is demanded by no consideration of the needs of the service 
and by no reasonable anticipations of its increased efficiency. In my 
, now on 
the Calendar. Compel these lines of steamers which are protected and 
honored by our flag to take and rt our mails as there provided, 
and place upon the Postmaster-General the responsibility of seeing that 
a reasonable compensation—which I am convinced can be found within 
the limits of present enactments— be paid for the service they render. 
In my j t all will then be done that is needed to give us a safe, 

y, and economical foreign mail service. Let the question of sub- 
sidies for the encouragement of our merchant marine and the foster- 
ing of our commerce with the South American and other states and 
colonies be considered as an independent proposition, and stand or fall 
upon its own intrinsic merits. Let us here and now consider only the 
best methods by which the social and business correspondence of our 
own and other countries can be accomplished without unnecessary 
delays and embarrassment. 


Slatement showing number of trips and number of miles traveled (both inward and outward) by the eight principal American lines of steamers carrying 
the mails to and from foreign countries; the amounts paid to said lines both on inward and outward trips, what would have been paid them on the 


oulward trips at sea and inland postage, and average paid per mile. 


OUTWARD. 


Lines and destinations, 


Pacific Mail, te ag rpi ustralia.. 
Pacific Mail, 3—j— okai 
Pacifie 


ney. Dox 
D line, to Venezuela and C 
Gosidental and Oriental Steamship Company, to China and Japan. 
New York and 8 p 98 Cuba, & . ..... pe 
States and Brazil. Mail Steamship Company, to Brazil ‘Argent 


icon er Mexico “Steamship Co: pany, | 
uracoa 


United 

a — 8888 — 55 iri Han 
e o min urk’s 

Deans Steanashi p Company, to 


$ Sca and ae 
Amount actually ters, 
Z 3 paid. (sea post- Apd areles 
ages). 13 
2 ig ounces). <td 
~ = 
8 3. 
E . 
3 3 Aver- m Aver- 
Total. ‘otal, r 
: E Tile. | mile. 
Z Z 
| Cents. Cents. Cents. 
18 109,620 | $3,506 64 3.2 | $10,125 84 9.2 | $13,698 62 12.0 
13 | 84,575 | 13,565 29 16.0 | 41,140 79 48.6 | 42,361 00 50.0 
38 76,228 7,579 22 9.9 | 19,662 49 26.0 | 24,999 11 32.0 
— 81.775 1,238 44 1.5 3,505 22 4.3 4,485 29 5.4 
50 58, 700 4,134 13 7.0 11,932 11 20.3 | 15,881 92 27.0 
3¹ 104,244 1,392 94 1.3] 3,901 22 3.7 5,169 04 4.9 
12 73,080: 2,243 77 | 3.0 5,194 38 7.1 6,859 61 9,3 
71 83,354 | 2,698 93 3.2 8,047 21 9.6! 10,912 6 13.0 
13 67,002 4,210 24 6.2 5,791 93 8.6 536 19 22 
17 22,355 553 66 2.4 1,466 35 6.5 „864 87 . 3 
24 49, 896 2. 300 22 4.8 6,593 32 13.2 697 08 4 
810,829 | 43,492 48 5.3 | 117,300 86 | 465 38 5 
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Statement showing number of trips and number of miles traveled (both inward and outward) by the eight principal American lines, &c.—Continued. 
ARD. 


8 
u 
Lines and countries of origin, E 5 Nature of payment. 
2 
Pacific mail, from China and Japan....... c 18 Paid on mails carried (sea postages). . . . . fe 
Pacific mail, from Hawaii and Australia.. . . . . .... . 13 9 by Governments of New Zealand and New 
Subsid by Government of ii AIE S ; 
ubsidized by Governmen uatemala, 
Pacific mail, from Colon and Panama. . . . . .. wee, 63 Subsidized by Government of Salvador 
Subsidized by Government of Costa Rica. 


New s ATAN and Mexican Steamship Company, from 


Mexico, PEE EI EA A AA A E — 700 | Subsidized by Government of Mexico. 
Red D line, from Venezuela and Curagoa...... A Paid on mails ed (sea postages).. 
Occidental and Oriental line, from China and Japan PERA i P A ARE steel TEE sabes AS, 


New York and Cuba Mail Steamship Company, from Cuba 
and Bahamas. 
United States and cones SIRANIN Company, from Brazil, 


Argen m —— 
Clyde line, from Hayti, Sa Do: —— — 
Oceanic Steamship pany, from Hawaii, &. 


ES&S ARES 


SDE E A EENE TS ————— — EEan 


Statement showing number of trips and miles traveled by United States lines and individual steamers of United States registry in conveying mails to United 
States during fiscal year ended June 30, 1885, amount actually received or estimated to have been received, and average compensation per mile. 
INWARD. 


Lines and countries of origin. 


Number of 
trips. 


Pacific Mail, from China and Japan 
Prein 1, apa: 


$3,506 64 80 03.2 
Mail, from Hawaii and Australia 2 


Bm 


150,000 00 1 78.0 
30,000 00 
Pacific Mail, from Colon and Panama 63 28888 — | 49.0 
(?) 

Oceanic Steamship Com: 24 32,000 00 65.0 
Occidental and Oriental 12 2,243 77 3.0 
li 12 24,000 00 1 31.0 

50 100,000 00 | 1 79.0 

2,698 93 3.2 

Clyde line, from Hayti...... s 5 } % 24 
United ; 13 103.200 00 | 1 61.0 
Red D line, from Venezuela and 5 = = og s 1 

m Nicaragua, . 

37 87,000 81 38 0.2 

41 15, 250 212 48 1.4 

17 2.550 53 31 2.0 

Royal Mail, from 25 28.00 23, 390 00 oe 
Mendoza, from tine Republic .. ` 1 6, 289 76 73 1.2 
Kate Carroll, from British Honduras. 1 1, 065 117 0.1 
Lizzie paan an Obb. 12 1, 800 19 62 1.1 
from Cuba. . . . . 2 3800 8 7 70 2.6 

Dictator, from Cuba. . . . 2 300 | Amount paid on mails (sea postage). 11 26 3.7 
‘Aaron Kin Cuba. 3 450 | Amount on mails (sen postage). 5 65 1.2 
American ip Com: 19 61,978 | Amount paid on mails (sea postage). 1,416 42 2.2 
Eliza Miller, from Samoan 1 4,160 | Amount paid on mails (sea postage). 34 0.07 

Total. 3 8 519 | C177 AES EN A I E DE LIRA OE PA TA 


»The amounts pron are either subsidies paid to American lines by foreign governments or the sea postageson the inward mails, presuming that their weight 
was the same as that of the outward mails, 
Comparative statement showing number of letters and newspapers sent to Mexico, Central and South America, the West Indies, China, Japan, Hawaii, 
and Australia, the postage rates, and sea and inland postage on the same, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1874, prior to the adoption of the Uni- 
versal Postal Union, and for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1885. 


p 3 5 è P 
7 E ostage 
2 2 2 äg 2 
: aji 26 | i| >s (BEI a8 
š FEREARE SH 
5 i i g | 28 17 FIE 
(7) — 
25 EE E z A E 2 | @ 
Cents. 4e. Cents. 
2 947 77 352,759 5 1 | $8,177 74 
2 171 28 159, 433 5 1| 4,619 53 
648 2 191 29 1, 119, 315 5 1 | 33,328 75 
Jenezuela. . . . —.— on maton 2,244 10 2 595 55 119, 045 5 1 2,965 70 
United States of Colombia and Central and South America, via Panama 
WBE ss costa E I A E EARO T8 175,123 | 10 2 521 26 1,165, 099 5 1 | 25,203 89 
170, 003 10 2 289 86. 540, 737 5 1 | 14,146 62 
728| (t) 2 052 22 076,455 | (f) @ | 49,077 64 
708, 972 —— 95,769 23 l. 419, 285 l, 531, 843 —— 187529 87 
*Brazil, 15 cents. tHawaii, 6 cents; Australia, 10 and 12 cents. Australia, 5 and 12 cents. Australia, 2 cents per rate, 
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Statement showing the number of trips and miles traveled by United States lines of steamers and individual steamers of United States registry in convey- 
ing mails from the United States during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1885, the amount actually paid for the service, and the average compensation 
per mile, the amount which would have been paid for the same, and the average cost per mile if the vessels had been allowed the total sea and inland post- 
age on the mails conveyed. 


8 Amount actually 
3 pa (sea post- Sea and inland postage. 
. £ 2 s 
A 2 — 3 4 8 27 K 
Lines and destinations. 2 sc 2 * E ss, 
5 8 F 32 2 E 17 
Ss se A § 3 8 $ 8 8 
3 us 26 og ez z5 
8 2 5 ba 8 5 £ G 
S| 3 2b] FUR) a ole 
25 A & 4 8 À 8 6. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. 

Failo Mail, to Chins aod Jepan PPP 109,620 | $3,506 64 | 3.2 15 84 9.2 $13,698 62 12.0 

Pacific Mail, to Hawaii and Australia. 575 | 18,565 29 16.0 140 79 | 48.6 42,361 00 | 50.0 

Pacific Mail, to Colon. .. .. .... — 76, 228 7,579 22 | 9.9 662 49 | 26.0 24,990 11 | 32.0 

Pacific Mail, to Panama. . rers 81,775 1,238 44/ 1.5 505 22 | 4.3 4,485 29 5.4 

Oceanic Steamship 8 to Hawaii.. 49, 896 2,369 22 | 4.8 598 32 | 13.2 8,697 08 | 17.4 

Occidental and Oriental line, to China an 22 73,080 2,243 77 | 3.0 194 39| 7.1 6,859 61 9.3 

California and Mexican Steamship Company, to Mexico. 18, 240 208 82 | 1.1 603 65 | 3.3 817 19 4.4 

New York, Havana and Mexican Steamship Company, to Cuba and Mexico 700 | 4,134 13 7.0 982 11 | 20.3 15,881 92 | 27.0 

New York and Cuba Mail line, to Cuba, &c.. 83, 354 2,698 93 | 3.2 O47 21 | 9.6 10,912 6 | 13.0 

Clyde line, to Hayti, San Domingo, Ko. 22, 355 553 66 | 2.4 466 35 | 6.5 1, 864 87 8.3 

United States and Brazil Mail line, to B. 67,002 4,210 24 | 6.2 791 93 | 8.6 7,536 19 | 11.2 

104, 244 1,392 % 1.3 901 22 | 3.7 5,169 04 4.9 
20, 250 250) 1 70 7 3 95 68 A 
37,000 81 38| .2 229 39 6 305 25 8 

Morgan line, to Cuba, &. .. . . . . . . 15, 250 212 48 | 1.4 687 66 | 4.5 996 66 6.5 

Tampa Steamship Company, to Cuba, 2,550 53 3L | 2.0 181 10 | 7.1 269 37 | 10.5 

New Orleans, Honduras, and Guatemala line, to Honduras, &e.. 5,325 38 91| .7 108 74 | 2.0 143 86 2.7 

Royal Mail line, to British Honduras. 38, 340 569 86 | 1.5 598 97 | 4.2 2,121 31 5.5 

M to Argentine Republic, &c. 6, 239 76 73 | 1.2 91 02 1.4 115 12 1.8 

Kate Carroll, to Bri Hond 1,065 12181 3 OL 2 3 72 3 

Lizzie Henderson, to Cuba. 1,800 19 62 | 1.1 67 44 | 3.7 100 89 5.6 

— 300 776) 2.6 26 73 | 8.9 40 03 | 13.3 

Dictator, to Cuba. . . 300 11 26 | 3.7 17 84 | 5.9 26 09 8.6 

Aaron Kingsland, to Cuba. 450 5 65 1.2 19 49 4.3 2918| 6. 4 

Eliza Miller, to Samoan Islands. 4,160 834 .07 16 98 4 16 70 4 

American Steamship Co 61,978 1,416 42 2.1 1,637 0 | 2.6 1, 005 58 2.6 

tO ee I Se Lt Rete er LOO LE RE SRS eek i Ok ale 8 Pe! 46,223 69 | 4.5 | 122,720 71 | 11.9 | 148,752 01 | 14.5 
* Average per mile, 

Number of letters and newspapers and amounts of postage on the mails con- Single rate of postage, number of lelters and newspapers and amounts of 
veyed by United States steamships to the countries named for the fiscal || postage on the mails conveyed by the United States steamships direct to the 
year ended June 30, 1885. f || West Indies, Panama, Mexico, Brazil, Central and South America, Japan, 

- and China for fiscal year ended June 30, 1868. 
21 | ak | èi | iiz 
A oe | Ege 
22 5 5 3 8 8 | Rate of ~ 
— R 2 F = 8 15 8 8 
- 
Destination. 8 HE 872 Sig z = 0 
589 gos 822 323 Destination. 238 8 
32 5 go | E Bee | g| <8 £ 3 
Bes 8 gE 8 8 E 828 E E Se 5 E 
Se S JAS 8 $s 2 S23/)58 E 
Zz 2 E E 3E E 8 
— — — — Š VA <i 

West Indies... eee eee 276, 100 626, 684 | $20,075 14 | $26,311 52 

Panama and Central and South West Indies... 2 80 10 2 124,178 | $32,871 60 
AIMOTICR 5000000085 ccccvessscccesses osacen 253,662 | 1,055,536 | 23,238 46 29,579 97. Panama and 10 2 143, 964 25,658 70 

Brazil and Argentine Republic. Brazil. . 15 2 63, 808 8,343 67 
&e ioe 70, 739 234, 600 5,882 95 7,651 31 Mexico. . . 10 2 22, 916 2,128 72 

39, 420 100, 350 2,974 50 8,959 96 || China and Japan. 10 2 15, 881 1,981 92 

China and Japan.. 209, 974 482,374 | 15,322 44 20,558 23 || Sandwich Islands. 06 1 4,865 1,022 50 

Sandwich Islands. 102, 787 320,550 8,344 85 10,914 47 Honduras. 21 1,20. 128 00 

Honduras. . 25, 368 67,171 1,940 11 2,574 14 Nicaragua. A 2 152 78 

Venezuela and Curacoa.............. 50,714 3,901 22 5,169 04 Veneszüela. . . er ee esse renee 2 71 60 

Fenn 1, 028, 830 | 8, 023, 817 | 81,679 67 | 106,718 64 werner 72,359 49 


* Legal rate—half ounce single letter. . 
+ The average actual weight is about three letters to an ounce, as per the Third Assistant Postmaster-General’s report for fiscal year 1885 (pages 108 and 112). 
NICHOLAS M. BELL, Superintendent Foreign Mails. 


During the delivery of the foregoing remarks the following pro- | worked and poorly-paid employés of the Government. I am always 
eeedings occurred: in favor of paying fair and reasonable compensation for labor well per- 
When Mr. WAKEFIELD had spoken fifteen minutes the hammer fell. | formed. Ihavemainly, however, Mr. Chairman, taken the floor to reply 
Mr. WAKEFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- | tothe gentleman from Michigan, who addressed the committee yesterday, 


tend my remarks in the RECORD. and to the gentlemen from New York and Kansas, who have just spoken, 
There was no objection, and it was so ordered. on the question of the carrying of the foreign mails. 
Mr. WAKEFIELD. I now yield the remaining five minutes of my | My distinguished friend and colleague on the committee, the gen- 
time to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BINGHAM]. tleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows], as usual, made a strong and 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I believe that I am to be allowed | most eloquent speech yesterday. I cordially indorse all he said about 
ten minutes of this debate, and as the gentleman from Minnesota has | thepay of the railway mail clerks and the civil-servicelaw. I share his 
just now yielded me five minutes, I will take my ten minutes later in | views regarding offensive partisanship as laid down by the Postmaster- 
the debate, and will now yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. | General. ’ 

GUENTHER]. I fail, like him, to detect the so-much-talked-about Jeffersonian sim- 

Mr. GUENTHER. Mr. Chairman, I concur in everything that was | plicity and honesty of the present administration. I think those two 
said on this side of the House with respect to the pay of railway mail | qualities, to use democratic simplicity of speech, have relapsed into a 
clerks. Ihave, whenever the question was discussed in the Forty-seventh | state of innocuous desuetude. I, like my friend, do not approve of the 
or Forty-eighth Congress, voted to increase the salaries of these hard- way removals are made and information regarding them withheld. I 
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grant, Mr. Chairman, that this Democratic administration, the Post- 
master-General included, has committed sins enough to relegate them 
to ‘‘innocuous’”’ political desuetude at the next election, without charg- 
ing them with acts of which I do not belieye them guilty. 

My friend said that the will of Congress in regard to the foreign mails, 
passed in the last hours of the Forty-eighth Congress, was entirely an 
totally nullified by the Postmaster-Genera]. A great deal has been 
said, Mr. Chairman, in the newspapers of this country about this matter. 

The Postmaster-General has been made the target for innumerable 
and vicious assaults and misrepresentations which, in my opinion, 
have been entirely unfounded and were dictated solely from a spirit of 
revenge and spite by certain steamship companies, and more especially 
one—the Pacific Mail Steamship Company—which, seeing their well- 
laid plans for a successful raid upon the Treasury of the United States 
frustrated by the Post-Office Department, set up a most terrific and 
prolonged howl, fit only to be compared to the mad roar of a blood- 
thirsty tiger whose prey has been suddenly snatched from him. They 
kept up the howl in their subsidized press with such persistency, that 
many well-meaning and patriotic persons really believed the charges 
they made. My friend read the act of March 3, 1885. It is as follows: 


Office of Superintendent of Foreign Mails: 

For transportation of foreign mails, including transit across the Isthmus of 
Panama, ,000; and the Postmaster-General is hereby authorized to enter 
into contracts for the transportation of any part of said foreign mails, after legal 
advertisement, with the lowest ri anne bidder, at a rate not exceeding 50 
cents a nautical mile on the trip way actually traveled between the termi- 
nal points: Provided, That the mails so contracted shall be carried on American 
steamships, and that the aggregate of such contracts shall not exceed one-half 
of the sum hereby appropriated. 


He construes it that it left the Postmaster-General no discretion; that 
he had to advertise for bids, &c. Now, let us see what one of the most 
conspicuous advocates of this law said when it was up for debate in the 
last Congress. I read from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 3, 
1885: 


Mr. Horr. * * This bill simply says that the incoming Democratic Post- 
master-General may make such contracts with American vessels for carrying 
our foreign mails as he may now make with our coastwise vessels for carrying 
the mails on the coast, = 

Mr. BIN HAM. For one year only. 

r. Horr. For one year only. 
. Morse. Will the gentleman let me ask him a question? 
Mr. Horr, Certainly. 8 = 
. Morse. Does this apply to any particular line in this country now? 

Mr. Horr. Certainly not. 

Mr. Morse. Then it is entirely optional with the Postmaster-General to use 
the appropriation or not as he may see proper. 

Mr. Horn. Every dollar of it is left subject to his judgment. If he does not 
think the service demands that a contract should be made with any vessel or 
any route he need not make it, 

Red instead of my friend from Indiana arraigning Democrats here for yoting 
on this thing, I say to you when you vote i this 5 you vote a 
lack of confidence in your own Post master-General, which does not come with 
good yaos from you. 

Mr. Holux. Allow me to ask a question. 

Mr. Honk. Certainly. 

Mr. Hol MAN. Was it not a subsidy to the Pacific Mail which lasted until 
1882—a subsidy of $5,000,000? 

Mr. Horr. What is the date? 

Mr. Holux. Begun in 1872 and ended in 1882. Was it not couched in the 
very same language as the proposition put by the Senate to this House? 


That ought to dispose of the construction as given this law by my 
friend from Michigan. 

Now, let us see what the Postmaster-General says. I read from his 
report (pages 35, 36, 37, and 38): 


A statement, compiled in the Office of the Foreign Mails, shows the total miles 
sailed last year, and to have been expected to be sailed this year, by all American 
companies, to be over 2,050,000; and the total compensation at the maximum 
rate would exceed $1,025,000, or over two and one-half times the utmost author- 
ized expenditure, The act requires a letting to the lowest responsible bidder 
after legal advertisement to invite competition; and except to contractors, so 
brought into service, no money could be paid on mileage contracts. Only two 
routes are navigated by more than one American company; one between New 
York and Havana, the other between San Franciso and Japan and China. To 
have solicited com tion by advertisement would have been idle, except upon 
these; no competition to bring the bids below the maximum rate was possible. 

The consequence seems undeniable that the Department must either have 
made choice of certain routes whose total mileage would have demanded no 
more than the limited sum, and, by ostentatiously calling through advertisement 
for a competition which could not come, have distributed the whole bounty to 
the chosen, entirely excluding the others, or else have so planned its advertise- 
ments to meet the circumstances of the only possible bidders that, by concerted 
understanding with all American companies or such as the Department chose 
to give the money to, contracts might have been made for such sums to each 
that the whole appropriation would be divided between them. 

The first method of expending the money would have been partialand unjust. 
There are no circumstances, it may be safely affirmed, which give any Amer- 
ican line the right to be so greatly preferred that itshould be paid the full bounty 
while others should receive none. And to have so administered the authority 
would have defeated the objects of the appropriation, since, it may well be su 

d,the disfavored lines would promptly and justifiably have refused their 
urther service as mail-carriers to the Government. 
+ * a * * * s 

But the act unmistakably contemplated, by its terms, that the Government 
should secure the gain of competition, wherever possible, among bidders. The 
two routes already mentioned afforded the opportunity. Yet, if the law were 
pursued and a contract were awarded to eithér of the companies on the 
trans-Pacific route, and another to either of those piying between New York 
and Havana, both public injury and private injustice would have been wrought, 
because the public would have lost the service of one company on each route 
when it ought to enjoy the . of both, and one oompany on each 
would have been denied a of the bounty to which it was as well entitied 
as the er. This constituted in itself so grave an objection to any employment 


of the authority of the act as to render it of doubtful expediency, a proof of 
which lies in th f the trans-Atlantic „where the best service is 


time when mail is to be ed, no being 

To obviate this obstacle lying in the path of the second proposed plan the 

rther ion came that two contracts should be made on each of these 
routes, one suited to the conveniences of each company, and the advertisements 
be accordingly framed to solicit posals for stated sailings, such as were ha- 
bitually le by these lines. Thus, between New York and Havana, as one 
company regularly sails on Thursday and the other on Saturday, one adver- 
tisement should invite proposals to contract fora Thursday departure, another 
for a Saturday. 

In brief, without more particular mention of the details, the Department must 
have specially preconsidered all the peculiar features of the lines and business 
of each of the companies which would affect the contract or competition for it; 
must have carefully estimated the miles of sailing each would perform and the 
price per mile each might bid; must have received the concurrence of all in the 
scheme; and so arranging as to receive but one bid for each contract advertised 
for, and that one at the prearran price per mile, or practically making the 
several contracts before the advertisements, might have distributed the sopie 
8 among the American steamship companies ratably according to ir 
mileage. 

To warrantsuch a procedure this act must be read as directing the Department 
to distribute $400,000 among American steamship companies in return for their 
carrying the in such manner as it might deem fairest between them, and 
most ingeniously evasive of its written purpose to secure competition and award 
the contract tot o lowest bidder. ` 8 A 


s 

No stimulus to enterprise could have resulted; since, if any new American 
steamship were, during the year, put upon the sea—as has happened in fact—the 
Department could not have emp eyed it as a mail-carrier in a similar manner, 
the whole bounty having been pre-engaged to the long-established lines. 


The act puts at the ey og of the Department, in the ordinary terms of ap- 
riation, the sum of ,000 for transportation of the foreign mails, warrant- 
ng thereby its entire expenditure, if necessary, under previously existing 
powers, mere authority to make contracts on the mileage plan of com- 
pensation with American steamships is superadded. No mandate to pursue 
that course is expressed or implied. Authority to let contracts for transporta- 
tion of the ocean mails, after advertisement for proposals, has long existed on 
the statute-book, unexercised for years, and it was never thought to be obliga- 
tory on the Department to exert it. 


$ e * 

No rule of interpretation authorizes the presumption that Congress designed 
another construction to be given similar terms in this act, or 3 
to employ a discretionary authority here. Presumably it was sup addi- 
tional power might become necessary to secure the service, because the com- 
pulsory law had Fean repealed, 


Now, itstrikes methat these are goodand sufficient reasons. It may 
be, Mr. Chairman, that I am a little prejudiced toward one side, as 
my friend from Michigan is toward the other. 

I remember quite vividly the scenes of the closing hours of the last 
Congress. Iremember how this law was whipped through by intimida- 
tion and threats of an extra session and by the most pathetic appeals 
to our patriotic sentiment. It wasa sight to make the angels weep, 
Mr. Chairman. 

It was a farce and a mockery, appealing to the patriotic sense of the 
Congress of the United States in order to secure another subsidy for the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company. 

Do not you remember the sense of shame and humiliation that came 
over us when Mr. Kasson, of Iowa, in the first session of the Forty- 
fourth Congress, submitted a report from the Committee on Ways and 
Means, from which I read: 

The results of the evidence are, that about $900,000 was disbursed upon the al- 
legation that it was used in aid of the passage of the act now under investiga- 
tion; that about $565,000 appears to have been paid to the exclusive use of per- 
sons having no official connection with such legislation; and that the disposi- 
tion of the remaining $335,000 remains in doubt upon the evidence presented, 
but without any testimony showing that it was a reward paid to any person at 
that time a member of either House of Congress; and that the uncertainty at- 
tending the disposition of this latter sum is owing to the refusal of William S. 
King to testify the truth, and to the failure or refusal of John G. Schumaker to 
present all the facts which the committes believe it was in his power to give. 


* $ * * * *. 


The enormous evil attending the existence of an unregulated lobby, with 
license to appear before committees and urge measures upon members upon 
fraudulent pretense that they are acting for the public interests when they are 
privately retained by interested parties, calls for further legislation. The com- 
mittee deem it necessary for the protection of Congress against future transac- 
tions as discreditable as those they have now brought under review, that a law 
should be passed requiring every person appearing and advocating measures 
for a private interest to appear in his true capacity as a retained attorney or 
agent. 

Every member of the Forty-eighth Congress who was present during 
the protracted debate on the law in question knows that the moving 
spirit was the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, that it was in fact a 
subsidy solely for their benefit, and Iam credibly informed that the 


„attorney for this corporation, Mr. Lauterbach, last sammer claimed that 


it was well understood that that was the intentofthe law. This gentle- 
man for years has been a conspicuous and frequent figure in the lobby 
of Congress. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Company has always done their business 
in a very systematic manner. They always kept their eye on Uncle 
Sam's cash-box, anxious to transfer a part of its contents to the coffers 
of their company. They always had to doa good deal of hard work to 
accomplish their end, but with a pertinacity worthy of a better cause 
they kept “‘ pegging away.” 

There were two sections of the Revised Statutes that had to be re- 
penea to pave the way to the Treasury. Those provisions of law were 
as follows: 


The master of any vessel of the United States bound from any 
any foreign port, or from any foreign port to any port of the 


rt therein to 
nited States, 
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shall, before clearance, receive on board and securely con’ all 
the Fost-Olice „ 


such mails as 
offleer of the United 
„ on arri 


ox any 
offer; and he ving 
the , for whioh he shall receive 2 conis 


not be entitled to the privileges of a vessel of the United States. 

The foregoing pro were enacted in 1864. 

Subsequently, and in 1877, it was provided as follows (section 4203 
of the Revised Statutes of 1878): 

All vessels belonging to 3 of the United States, and bound from any 
portin the United States to an 3 port, or from any port to any 
port in the United States, shall, —— clearance, receive on and securely 
— all such mails as the Post-Office Department of the United States, or any 
minister, consul, or commercial agent of the United States abroad shail offer, 

and shali promptly deliver the same to the proper authorities on arriving at the 
amt of destination, and shall receive for such service such reasonable compen- 
sation as may be allowed by law. 

These snags were removed by an act entitled ‘‘An act to remove cer- 
tain burdens on the American merchant marine and encouraging the 
American fo: ing trade, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 26, 1884. Would it not have been more intelligible to the aver- 
age American mind to have substituted for the words “and for other 
popoa perhaps these: ‘‘And to enable the Pacific Mail Steamship 

mpany to levy upon the people of the United States a tribute of 

$350,000 per annum, to be paid to the stockholders of this t corpo- 
8 5 for their well-known patriotism and unselfishness?” [Applause.] 
i e these obstacles were out of the way came the act of March 3, 

It appears that the Pacifie Mail Steamship Company has certainly 
profited by their trips to China; they are as ‘‘childlike and bland” 
as the most cunning of the sons of the Celestial Kingdom. The con- 
tracts are to be made at a rate not ex ing 50 cents a nautical mile 
on the trip each way actually traveled between the terminal points, 
and right here I wish to call the attention of my friend from Michi- 
gan. He found fault that the Postmaster-General had computed the 
miles traveled both ways. Does not this act provide for both ways, 

and does that not double the number of miles? In my opinion he, 
and not the Postmaster-General, is four hundred thousand miles away 
SEN the truth. Contracts to be made with the lowest responsible 
bidder! 

We can imagine what the bid of the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany would have been, they being the sole bidders. Mr. Chairman, 
the passage of this law was one of the most brilliant schemes of mod- 
ern financiering. It entitles its authors to the front rank of the great 
financiers of this country. Business is always the first and most pa- 
triotic consideration of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company. They 
remind me of a little anecdote I heard after the last campaign in Chi- 
cago. There lives in that saintly city a certain gentleman who prides 
himself upon his great political influence. He offered his valuable 
services to both political parties for a valuable consideration and they 
were accepted. All he did, however, was tocoolly pocket the ‘‘swag.’’ 

When after election it was found that he had taken money from both 
sides, and beirg severely lectured for his duplicity, he merely said: 
„Well, what of it?? Promises are promises.“ Politics is politics, 
but business is business.” [Laughter and applause. ] 

And business it is with the Pacific Mail Steamship Company. This 
company received for their services for the year ended June 30, 1885 
(page an, e $26,053.57. The total number of miles traveled was 708,- 
830. Postmaster-General lived up to their expectations and 
done what they wanted him to do they would have received $354,415, 
or anadditional sum of $328,361.60 fort the same service they for twenty 
years had performed for $26,053.37. 

Now would that not have been a splendid achievement? 

Rated at 6 per cent. it would have increased the value of their stock 
to the modest extent of $5,472,683. 

Now, I admit that such a prospect is well worth fighting for and I can 
readily appreciate the chagrin and the anger of that corporation when 
the thing fell through, after having fought for it like a pack of wolves 
for the bleeding carcass of a lamb. [Laughter and applause. ] 

I have said, Mr. Chairman, and said so advisedly, that this act was 
passed for the sole benefit of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, I 
read from the report of the Postmaster-General, pages 20 and 21; 

By the act of June 26, eee the statutes, which during over twenty years have 
secured the service of American vessels as mail ers, were repealed, to take 
effect on the Ist 1885; and soon after my ‘assumption of duty in- 
quiries were rece a —.— 


o of the steamship companies concerning the 
eter to be pursued by the Department during the Auarteryoar tó age with 


n con- 
2 — in- 

il had been granted, the eee 5 that N teat ice 
viously ren- 


3 TT 
were very successful. 


ter-General complied with their plat dr he would rs established a a 
precedent which this powerful corporation would have taken the most 
es of, and which could not have been broken for many years to 


TMS friend from Michigan, in his able argument on the other side of 
this question yesterday—and it was as able as could be made in such a 
cause—tried to ridicule the comparative table of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral by comparing the mails carried with hides as freight. 

I read from the Postmaster-General’s report, pages 40 and 41: 


The actual service rendered by the carrier consists in taking the mails from 
the post-office at the port of de ure, inclosed in locked bags (of leather for 
letters, and usually of canvas for paper mails), conveying them to the v 
depositing them in the mail-room,’’ to remain until arrival at the port of des- 
tination, when the bags are conveyed tothe post-office. The mail- room is com- 
moniy a small interior room coounying 3 no more, and no more valuable, space 

than tle passengers’ geroom. n some vessels it is * 
with thi iron. Besides providing this room and keeping it securely locked, 
no special guard or care is required during the voyage, unless some accident 
demands. No responsibility as an insurer rests on the carrier. Such liability 
for loss as he undergoes is dependent on proof ofn ; and probably few, 
ifany, instances of pecuniary mulct for 5 — loss — 9 found. 

The “express” or" is d ich is performed by these 
lines at the rates indicated on the tables, Appears qu “quite as D as burdensome and ex- 
pensive as mail . Parcels are recoiv: Mat och nian yr conveyed 
to the ship, transported to the port of destination, and delivered to the con- 
signees there; and the price for carriage usually covers an insurance of $25 on 
be parcel, and = —.— e e except customs duties. 

e baggage of as much trouble, cost, and 3 on the 
ip as the mails, except hat it ite received and delivered at the sh 


of Ne trans-Atlantic mails carried from New i, genero Reis tans lines of 
ships was 2,194,066 pounds, and at sea postage yielded to $270,157.63, 
the com tion varying from $2,854.39 for the most proñiabie t able trip to 15 cents 
for the lightest, and Set chee .36 per trip the year thro was over 
thirty-four times what the same weight of freight would 2 been transported 
for, and nearly four times the charge for parcels of dispatch matter of the same 
quantity; and these rates increase in d eee on the better trips on which, 
in fact, the mail was chiefly carried. T) figures prove the rate of sea post- 
age to beabundant. U ndoubtedly the trans-Atlantic carriage could be procured 
at lower rates, if it were desirable to forega frequency of transmission and em- 
. but one or two lines instead of al 

e American lines have receiveda hes compensation in amountonly because 
the mails they carried have been so small in quantity, But 8.37 per cent. of our 
foreign letter mails last year was senttoall the countries and islands of this con- 
Unent and across the Pacific and not so much by all the American steam- 
ships. To some * lines rate of payment has been greater than sea 
postage. To all but three the compensation has been more than would have 

emanded by them for the same matter carried for neha rae at express 
rates; and in the excepted three cases but a little less, the Govern- 
ment paid them nearly one-third more than a private nm — have found 
necessary to procure the same AAA, ; and the carriers generally re- 
ceived more Ser advantage than is represented by the payments 
them wid, the Government. 
> a ae s * 


The a that all RUS steamships, by whomsoever owned, seek the service at 
the sea-postage rate only, upon every route on which they sail seems to reason. 
ably donor demonstrate the statement, o vessel; domestic or foreign, bas declined 
the service, except in the instances which are hereinafter 

It is also signil t that the paper mail av three times the 8 of — 
letter mail, but is readily carried at the sea - postage rate of 4} cents 
and in the same manner as letter mail, on which the like rate is 43. 


The z general conciusion seems sustained by the facts that, except special cir- 
cumstances should require a greater, the rate of sca postage is remunerative for 
the service of ving the mails, 

Gane statute authorizes the entire sea and inland postage to be paid to Amer- 

joan steamships, although but sea postage may be allowed to foreign vessels— 
E proct of the r judgment that the latter rate is pe Rey ae remuner- 
at ve to command the service, as the fact 
This statute appeared to afford power to make abundant compensation for all 
the service necessary until the next session of the Congress. 

The accompanying tables, ip a iy in the Foreign Mails Office, show that this 
would have yielded to the following American companies, on the basis of last 
year’s penn re aaa, ys 

s s * * + 


On 5 San 1 and Panama line, $3,494.18 for about 7 tons, against 
s2 238.44 at sen aca postage $71.69 at freight, and $1, 002.55 at 

On its San Franciseo and Yokohama line, $10,125.80 for less tban 15 —. 50 

against $3,506.64 at sea postage, $226.34 at freight rates, and $3,758.40 at parcels- 


d 
Go is Ausivalian line, $41,018.65 for about 48 fons, against $13,565.29 at the 
epee! rates paid heretofore, 8702.98 at freight rates, and $9,537.40 at parcels-dis- 
patch rates; an average per trip of $3,155.28 for 7,236 pounds, earn fifty-four 
times ite freight rates, 8 times its = reels-dispatch reek prices, 3 5 * 
2 r tri average across the ntio by i 
To the e Red “D” line, $012.86 for abont 8 tons of mail, 
$1, 3 at sea postage, $58.34 at its freight rates, and $1,155.01 at its 
teh rates. 
Po the the New York and Cuba line, $5,203.48 for about 12 tons, against $2,271.04 at 
, $61.63 at freight rates, and $1 ,548.17 at its parcels-dispatch rates, 
Fethes the New York, Havana, and Mexican line, $11,932.11 for about 25 tons, against 
$1,134.18 at sea postage, $129.17 at freight rates, and $3,229.33 at parcel-dispatch 
rates. 
These facts seem to prove that the total sea andinland postage is an abundant 
recompense for the proposed service; and, without further pee ny pee refer- 


nst 


ence to the eine keg show the amounts to the other lines a pee rtionate com- 
pe n idg pe dgment,no more could be r ly expended 
of the prase Sorire unless other objects were to be sought than the care of the 
postal service. 


* 
But the of 88 3 3 com, oran otiia 
is not the policy o the decision arrived at. That hip compania, or any of the of 
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the Department, and therefore the Department can only award just compensa- 
and then If exigencies may arise to justify its 


tion stop. n, it seems to 
belong to that body to recognize their existence and the object and 
amount of the grant. 


No exigency exists for the establishment of any new lines to carry the mails. 
Those now on the sea as common carriers are sufficient for the present needs of 
the sing mail service, They appear to have maintained themselves for years 
without Government bounty in profitable pursuit of their business, 


Now, Mr, Chairman, the Postmaster-General offered to pay the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company sea and inland postage for carrying the 
American mails. 

This they flatly refused, believing that they could coerce the Depart- 
ment into paying them 50 cents per nautical mile each way, or $350,000 
instead of $39,000. 

What happened then? The Oceanic Steamship Company, another 
American line, offered to perform this service just as frequently and just 
as quickly as formerly done by the Pacific Mail for $20,000 perannum, 
binding themselves for three years, with option on part of the Post- 
master-General to terminate the contract at any time. 

They are carrying the mails now at that compensation voluntarily, 
and the American flag, which is the object of so much solicitude, floats 
at the mastheads of these vessels just the same as if they were carried 
by the Pacific Mail. I wish to call the attention of the committee at 
this time to a letter by Postmaster-General Blair, which I read: 


Post-Orrice DEPARTMENT, Washington, D. C., March 3, 1862. 


GESTLENEX: I haye received formal notice from Cornelius Vanderbilt, con- 
trolling the line to wall, that he will not take the South Pacific 
or any other mails r the 2ist instant. This is an attempt to coerce 
to contract with him on his own terms for carrying these mails. I the 
attention of Congress to the coercive system exercised the railroad compa- 
nies upon the Government in my annual report, I trust suitable measures will 
be 8 before adjournment to maintain the public interests in that behalf. 
But this steamboat coercion requires immediate attention. Unless something 
is done at once the vast mercantile interests will be seriously affected. 

My own opinion is that this and every other line of steamers leaving our 

should be required to take mails to their ports of destination upon such 

as are now or may hereafter be allowed by Congress as the condition of 
their clearance, It is not pretended that the compensation now given is not 
sufficient fer the service rendered. No private person pays them for any kind 
of transportation at the rate paid by the Government for mail matter. We give 
all and more than we make out of it, and no persons are so much benefited in- 
cidentally as the owners of the ships, for the bulk of the correspondence relates 
to the trade carried on by their vessels. 

Yours, respectfully, 

M. BLAIR, Postmaster-General. 
Messrs. COLLAMER and COLFAX, 


Chairmen, £c., Senate and House of Representatives. 


It was a bold attempt of Cornelius Vanderbilt to force the Govern- 
ment to come to his terms. Precisely the same thing has been at- 
tempted by the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, Itwasaclear case of 
attempted black-mail of the Government. But luckily it did not suc- 
ceed. For a while we experienced embarrassment. Now the mails are 
carried as well as ever, in many instances better than before, and besides, 
none of the American lines have ceased to run, nor has American com- 
merce suffered to the slightest extent. 

One point, however, has been gained, and thatis, that this great Gov- 
ernment of the le, for the people, and by the people demonstrated 
that, thank God tl e time has not yet come when we must bow in 
humble submission to the power of aggregated wealth and allow our- 
selves to be taxed and mulcted for the benefit of Eastern -kings, 
paying our tribute to them, that they may amass princely 

ve in regal dor, rivaling in fabulous wealth Dumas’s creation of 
the Count of Monte Christo, and then with mock seriousness tell us 
that all this is so for the higher glory of the American flag. [Laughter 
and applause. ] 

I love, Mr. Chairman, that flag whose graceful folds adorn the wall 
behind you. I love it because to me it is the emblem of equal rights, 
because it proclaims to monarchical Europe that under this flag no 
aristocracy is tolerated. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have voted in committee to re-enact the compulsory 
law. For doing that I have been censured severely by ne of 
OT AWA pAr I do not complain at that, for I believe they were mis- 

I was right. 
I do not at this time propose to enter into an ent on thiscom- 
ry question, but wish merely to state that it does not seem to me 
inconsistent for a Republican member of Congress to favor the re-enact- 
ment of a law that was passed by a Republican Con, was in force 
for over twenty years during a Republican administration, and was 
then repealed by a Democratic Congress. 

My friend from Michigan yesterday read from House Report 534, 

part 2. Let me read a letter from page 13 of the same report: 


Hon, John A. Kasson, recently minister to Berlin, answers the uiry of the 
Secretary of State as follows: =f 
LEGATION OF THE Untren STATES, Berlin, March 30, 1888. 
Sm: Inclosed herewith I transmit a y of the law recently passed by the 
Reichstag granting subsidies for the establishment of three new steamship lines 
for the further development of German commerce and German interests in for- 
countries, with translation of the same. 
contract is made for fifteen years, the annual amount for the first two lines 
being 4,000,000 marks, and for the tributary lines 1,000. 7 
The determined resolution of the chancellor to provide this new opening to 
market for the surplus manufactures of Germany, to open new spheres of em- 
ployment to the enterprising German people, and to increase the influence of 


Germany in the world, enforced by his powerful and patriotic arguments in Par- 
ey, ahs Ede e combination af ee down by the 
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3 and patriotic down by the 
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JOHN A, KASSON. 


lines, Chairman, were probably, for all I know, to Kame- 
run and to the , and perhaps to the Sandwich Islands and other 
parts of the globe w Germany is trying to acquire territory by an- 
nexation or otherwise for colonization purposes. These lines are inall 
probability the outcome of Prince Bismarck’s colonization schemes. 
But be this asit may, Mr. Chairman, I lived in that happy country 
up to my twenty-first year, and I ought to know something abont it. 

The German people, Mr. Chairman, are all right, but woe to the 
country. Happy country, indeed, where one man rules with a rod of 
iron, where the common people are held in contempt, where man must 
belong to the nobility or else be immensely rich before he has any 
social standing at all, where the liberty of the press is a parody on 
liberty, where one can express the honest convictions of his heart only at 
the peril of being thrown into prison, where the poor are taxed to star- 
vation to support a favored class in idleness and luxury, where there is 
only a reigning class and subjects, where espionage and flunkyism are 
at a premium! Happy country, which hundreds of thousands annuall 
leave for this land of the demagogue! Happy country, where the sol- 
dier who has lost his limbs fighting for his king is thrown upon the cold 
charity of the world with a grind-organ for his companion ! 

Happy country after all, for it pays large subsidies to great corpora- 
tions owned by the privileged classes. Iam afraid, Mr. Chairman, that 
if our own poor, downtrodden Jay Goulds and Vanderbilts tvill find 
out what a happy country Germany really is, when they will learn 
that the demagogue’s cry of subsidies has no terror for the man of blood 
and iron, they will turn their backs upon this unhappy country of ours 
and devote the remainder of their precious lives to the procurement of 
subsidy schemes in ‘‘happy’’ Germany! [Great applause. ] 

It is an old trick of those parties who come before Congress and ask 
for subsidies to appear under the guise of patriots and public-spirited 
citizens who have solely the welfare of the nation at heart. Their on 
interests are nothing to them, or at best only of secondary consideration. 
In the case now under discussion a gratuity is asked in order that our 
commerce and shipping interest may be extended; only this and noth- 
ing more. Now, it is about time to look at this matter in the light of 
reason and common sense. 

The advocates of subsidies—and I grant that many are perfectly sin- 
cere—point to the time when we did more than one-third of all the car- 
rying trade of the world. They seem to think that by legislation, by 
changing our navigation laws, and by subsidizing steamship lines we 
can reconquer this lost trade. 

I venture to say that these gentlemen are laboring under a delusion. 
You can snpra accomplish it. The conditions of affairs have 
changed so much that these measures will be of no avail. 

At the time you refer to, up to 1857 perhaps, most of the carrying 

trade was done in wooden vessels, which we could build cheaper than 
anywhere else. To-day the iron steamer has replaced the old wooden 
ship, and we can not build them as cheaply as they are built on the 
Clyde. An iron steamer sailing under the American flag costs at least 
20 per cent. more than the same vessel run by an Englishman or a Ger- 
man. 
Thirty years ago we had very little manufacturing; our people took 
to the seas in order to gain a living. To-day the business of sailing is 
less remunerative than land pursuits. That is the reason we have no 
sailors to-day. 

Thirty years ago the difference in wages between this and other 
countries was not as great as to-day, and the cost of running an Amer- 
ican vessel was relatively less than now. No American who in the 
first has to pay more for his vessel than his English competitor, 
and who has to pay more for sailing it than he, can expect to compete 
successfully with him. It is an utter impossibility. 

Even the American merchant who sends a ship-load of goods to 
some foreign country engages for that purpose that vessel which will 
do it 8 Sentiment, like the flowers of spring, has nothing 
to do with his case. [Lau .] Then look at the question of com- 
merce. You say you want to create a market for our surplus manu- 
factures. How can you expect to compete in the marketsof the world 
with English, French, and German goods, that on account of the cheaper 
labor employed can be sold for so much less than our wares? 

Our goods are more expensive, our carrying is more costly, and still 
you think that by subsidizing a few steamship lines you can force other 
nations to abandon their cheaper markets and buy from us. Whata 
childish idea! 

I tell you, gentlemen, you can not have everything at once. You can 
not expect both our home market and the markets of the world. You 
can not own the wholeearth. I, for one, would rather control our own 
market than to sacrifice it for the sake of doing the carrying trade we 
formerly did. And that is about all you could expect. The other 
nations of the world, having so much the start of us, would struggle 
with might and main to hold their trade. I do not think you are will- 
ing, in order to secure questionable benefits, to break down our protect- 
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ive system at home and open our immense home market to the un- 
restricted competition of foreigners. 

Do you want to cut down the wages of the laboring men so we can 
manufacture as cheaply as Europe, opening the doors to the products of 
their cheap labor so that we may share the markets of the world with 
them? Where do you want to sell your goods? Do you want to under- 
sell the nations of Europe in their own markets? Do you think you 
could do that without total ruin to ourselves? No, Mr. Chairman; let 
us do what we can to secure to ourselves as much as possible our home 
market; that will keep us busy for a good many years to come. Do 
not be led astray by the siren songs of the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany nor the effusions of sentimentalists. 

I wish we could have a merchant marine as large as that of England. 
If we could gain this end without sacrificing larger interests I would 
rejoice. But knowing that we can not, I stand by that policy which in 
my opinion secures the greatest good to the greatest number of Ameri- 
can citizens, and that is the policy that has-been pursued by this na- 
tion for more than twenty years. And if grasping corporations, in 
their greed for gain, and haying nothing but their selfish ends at heart, 
come to the Congress of the United States, posing in the rôle of disin- 
terested patriots, singing their plausible songs of the revival of Ameri- 
can sappie, acg for subsidies under a different name and expect- 
ing ten do for every dollar of service performed, do not allow 
yourselves to be deceived, but tear off the mask and expose their Shy- 
lock faces to the country. [Prolonged applause on both sides of the 
House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has seventeen minutes left. Does 
he desire to reserve that time? 

Mr. GUENTHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS]. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, I suppose the time for the recess 
has arrived, and if the gentleman from Gorgia desires to move that 
the committee rise, I will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman, I move thatthecommittee now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. HAMMOND reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union had, according to order, had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 5887) making appropriations for the service 
of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message in writing from the President of the United States was 
communicated to the House by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. SymPson, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed with amendments, in which the 
concurrence of the House was requested, the bill (H. R, 1270) to au- 
thorize the Mississippi Water-Power and Boom Company, of Brainerd, 
Minn., to construct a dam across the Mississippi River. The message 
also requested a conference with the House on the bill and amendments, 
and announced that the Senate had appointed asits conferees Mr. DOLPH, 
Mr. SABIN, and Mr. RANSOM. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that the 
committee had examined and found truly enrolled a bill (H. R. 5544) 
to amend section 304 of the Revised Statutes of the United States author- 
izing the temporary appointment of an acting assistant treasurer; when 
the Speaker signed the same. 


DAM ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Mr. NELSON. Irise to a question ofprivilege. The Senate has just 
returned with amendments the bill (H. R. 1270) to authorize the Mis- 
sissippi Water-Power and Boom Company, of Brainerd, Minn., to con- 
struct a dam across the Mississippi River. On this bill the Senate has 
requested a conference. I move that the House non-concur in the 
amendments of the Senate, and agree to the conference asked. 

‘The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr. DUNHAM, Mr. RISP, and Mr. BYNUM as the conferees on 
the part of the House. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I ask unanimous consent to withdraw from the 
files of the House, for reference to the Pension Office, papersin the case 
of Bertha M. Timony, minor child of Joseph Brocklebank. 

There being no objection, leave was granted. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I move that the House now take a recess till half past 
7 o’clock this evening. 

The SPEAKER. The session of to-night has been specially assigned 
for the consideration of resolutions on the death of Mr. RANKIN, late 
Representative from Wisconsin. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 7 min- 
utes p. m.) the House took a recess until half past 7 o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The recess having expired, the House reassembled at half past 7 
so p. m., and was called to order by Mr. MCCREARY as Speaker pro 
pore. 
The Clerk read the following: 
Hon. Jonx B. CLARK, 
Clerk of the House: 
Sm: I hereby designate Hon. James B. McCreary to preside at the session 


of the House this evening. Lac È 
cn 25, G. CARLISLE, Speaker. 


DEATH OF HON. JOSEPH RANKIN. 


Mr. BRAGG. Mr. Speaker, two weeks since I announced to this 
House the death of my colleague, JOSEPH RANKIN, late a Representative 
from the State of Wisconsin. I then stated that at some future time 
I would invite the attention of the House to the consideration of reso- 
lutions in respect to his memory, and asked that a time be fixed when 
his associates and friends could speak of his virtues as a citizen and a 
legislator. That time, sir, has now arrived under an order of this 
House, and I send to the Clerk’s desk resolutions which I ask to have 
read and considered. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the business of this House be suspended that suitable honors 
may be paid to the memory of Hon, Joseru RANKIN, late a Representative 

m the State of msin. 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. RANKIN the country has sustained the loss 
of a safe legislator, a patriotic citizen, and an able and faithful public servant. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to his memory House, at the 
conclusion of these ceremonies, shall adjourn. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 


Mr. BRAGG addressed the House. [See Appendix.] 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, Iam invited toa dis- 
cussion of the resolutions before the House to-night by the impulse of 
my own heart and because of a deep affection and sincere friendship 
for the departed Representative whose memory we now honor. Per- 
sonally I have known Mr. RANKIN only from the commencement of 
the Forty-eighth Congress; but for many years prior to that I knew 
him well by reputation, as did all of the public men of our Western 
country, for he was a man of a reputation not confined to his own State. 

Something like a year ago, I think it was, when he returned to this 
city after a severe illness, I called upon him at his hotel and in a jok- 
ing way said to him: ‘‘Joe, if you are going to die, I promise you one 
thing, that I will talk on the occasion of the ceremonies attending your 
death.“ He looked at me with one of his pleasant smiles and said, 
“Tf you do, Ido not want you to tell any lies about me.” That, Mr. 
Speaker, isa key to the character of JOSEPH RANKIN. It told the man. 
Little did I dream that night that so soon it would become my painful 
duty to speak on the occasion of his death; but I would be unjust to 
the memory of a man that I respected, and much more than that, did 
I not remember the injunction which in that conversation he laid upon 


me. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not come to this resolution equipped with any set 
forms of speech. In my heart there is that which I would like to leave 
to the memory of JOSEPH RANKIN, and I must trust largely to that 
feeling to shape my thoughts. -He was a typical Western man; plain 
in his manners, simple in his speech, direct in his methods, conscien- 
tious in his thoughts, brave when necessary, cowardly never, either in 
thought or act. That was his reputation before I knew him, and somy 
acquaintance read him afterward. He was a manof affairs—of what 
we might term faculties. When large business interests were compli- 
cated with troubles, and when a man of integrity, of skill, of shrewd- 
ness and ability was needed, they naturally turned and looked to Mr. 
RANKIN. 

All who knew the man will bear me out in this. He never betrayed 
a trust. There was not money enough in America to buy JOE RAN- 
KIN from his duty; and in the discharge of any trust that was imposed 
upon him he was one of the very safest of men. One reason for this 
was that he could read men. No one would ever approach Mr. RANKIN 
and talk to him long with the idea of deceiving him. The keen eye 
would soon be turned upon the man who was playing with him, and 
he would abandon that line of approach. — 

There was something in his eye that said, I am not the man to be 
imposed upon in that way.“ He was a reader of men. Instinetively 
he knew what was in a man’s mind although his words might be used 
to cover his real thoughts. - 

Mr. RANKIN’S bond was His word was as good as his bond. 
His bond was no better than his word. He was slow to give promises, 
but when that promise once promised anything, you could dismiss the 
matter from your mind; that which he undertook to do would certainly 
be done. This was a marked characteristic of the deceased. 

He was an approachable man. I liked thatin“Joz RANKIN. We 
have three kinds of men in public life, Mr. Speaker. We have one 
class of men who seem to fold themselves up in their dignity, in their 
imaginary greatness, if the people lay a little honor upon them. After 
that the people can not get up to them very much. They scem to be 
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loaded down with the heavy thought that every word that falls from 
their lips is something very weighty, something that should be treas- 
ured up for coming generations, and one has a natural timidity in a 
proaching them. When walking from one end of the Capitol to the 
other it would seem almost as though this building would shake under 
their tread. Iused to be impressed a great deal with that when visit- 
ing the Capitol, and I have observed it some since. Jok RANKIN did 
not belong to that class. 
There is another class of public men who make promises with great 
ease. You ask men of this class if they will do so and so. The reply 
is, Oh, certainly; with great pleasure. I will attend to it at once 
without fail.” They are easily approached; but when their backs are 
turned the promise is forgotten, and it never enters their heads again. 
Jor RANKIN did not belong to that class either. But there is a class 
of plain, earnest, approachable men who are careful in what they say, 
and when they say a thing they live up to it. They are men like these: 
A child is lost in a great city or in a town, or a poor farmer is in a big 
city for the first time, and, having lost his way, he wants information. 
He may stand for a long time watching the faces of the passers-by for a 
face that he can address. Who of us has not been there at some time 
in our lives watching for a face we would dare speak to? Finally, the 
child or the man sees a face that says there is a kind heart back of it, 
and the child or the poor man will stop the owner of that face to ask a 
question. Five hundred might pass by on the streets of a t city 
without being stopped by such a child or sucha man; but if Mr. RAN- 
KIN came by they would stop him, and he would stop, listen attentively 
to their questions, and give them the fullest information he had. His 
genial, plain, honest, manly face would draw the poorest man or the 
trembling child to him for information. That was Jok RANKIN. 
My friend from Wisconsin [Mr. BRAGG] says he knew him as a sol- 
dier. Thatistrue. When this country needed men Mr. RANKIN was 
in the ranks, and in this connection I will send to the desk to have 
read a letter from the Adjutant-General of the Army in response to one 
from myself asking for the military record of the deceased. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Wark DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, February 17, 1888. 
Sr: In cig dt to your letter of the 8th instant, requesting, for reasons stated 
therein, the military record of the late Hon. JOSEPH RANKLN, M. C., as captain 
Twenty-seventh Wisconsin Volunteers, I have the honor to inform you that 
from the records it appears that JOSEPH RANKIN was mustered into the mili- 
tary service of the United States October 23, 1862, as captain 5 D. Twenty- 
seventh Wisconsin Volunteers, at Milwaukee, Wis. The regiment left the State 
in March, 1863, for the field, and was su uently assigned to the Sixteenth 
Army participating in the siege of Vicksburg, Miss. After the fall of 
that place it formed a part 3 rticipated in the“ Arkansas expedition,” and 
in the capture of Little Rock, Ark., September 10, 1863. In April, 1864, it formed 
a part of the expedition to Southwestern Arkansas, in which it was enga; in 
the following skirmishes: April 2, 1864, at Terre Noire Creek; April 4, at Little 
Missouri River; April 10, 11, and 12, at Prairie D'Ann; April 15, at White Oak 
Creek, and April 29, at Jenkins Ferry, on the Saline River. 
April 30, 1864, the division in which the Key mae Per henge Wisconsin served 
was attacked by the forces of General Kirby Smith, the regiment losing five 
ape killed, one officer and thirteen men wounded, and fourteen men missing 
action. 
"rons date of muster-in to June 30, 1864, with the exception of a short period 
in November and December, 1863, when serving as brigade commissary, Cap- 
tain RANKIN ap) to have been present and in command of his company. 
From July to November 28, 1864, he was on recruiting service; but on the lat- 
ter date left Madison, Wis., with a detachment of recruitsand rejoined his com- 
pany on or about December 11, 1864. 
Fe 9, 1865, he was assigned to duty as acting assistant inspector-gen- 
eral, de ed brigade, Seventh Army Corps, and on March 1, 1865, on recom- 
mendation of General Veatch, to similar duties at headquarters First Division, 
Thirteenth Army Corps. He continued in the performance of duty as actin 
assistant inspector-general of that division until August 29, 1865, when muste 
out and honorably discharged by reason of the muster out of his company, 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
R. C. DRUM, Adjutant-Gencral. 
Hon. D. B. HENDERSON, M. C., 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, my colleague sitting 
near me, Major LYMAN, says that he was with him through most of 
those campaigns, and that he was à good soldier. Iam grateful for 
this assurance from one beside me. 

Passing from that, I would say that he who knew JOE RANKIN in 
his social life was permitted to enter one of the choicest fields. He 
was eminently a man of large social qualities, not in the bacchanalian 
sense, not in the wild, extravagant sense; always quiet, always genial, 
never indulging in wit, always ripe with humor, he was one of the most 
agreeable men socially that I ever knew. He was a man of strong 
political convictions, but his politics were indulged in in the arena 
where they belonged. In his social life his political views never ob- 
truded themselves, never made him disagreeable, so that as a friend 
you felt you were with a friend. 

These qualities, Mr. Speaker, made him dear to every one who came 
within the range of his social powers, and any one who knew Mr. RAN- 
KIN, as I had the pleasure of knowing him, closely and intimately dur- 
ing two Congresses, of rather the one, will be glad to testify to the 
beautiful, genial, kindly qualities of theman. What was true of him 
as aman I understand was doubly true of him as a father and as a 
husband. I do not vouch for it, but I have read it, that when the last 

le was upon him he threw his arms around his children with a 
terrible superhuman effort, as though he would defy any power to take 


their natural ian from them and as though he would carry them 
with him in the warmth of his love. 

Mr. Speaker, I only wish that I was equipped with more words for 
the memory of Jon RANKIN, for such I must call him. I will not 
take up longer time upon a theme that I would like to dwell on much 
longer, but will close by saying that he was my friend and I was his, 
and I shall, as I believe all his friends ever will, keep a warm, tender 
place in my memory for the friend who is no longer with us. 


Mr. HUDD. Mr. Speaker, I am sadly privileged in being allowed 
to take part in the memorial exercises of this hour. I stand in his 
the successor of the lamented Representative we now eulogize. I was 
his friend living, I did and do mourn him dead with more than the 
mere conventional phrases of a funeral lament. For many years his 
associate and colleague in the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, 
politically and personally enjoying more than the common share of his 
confidence and daily life, I came to know him well, and to be able to 
say of him he had 

A combination and a form indeed 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man, * 

JOSEPH RANKIN was in its best and truest sense a man; intuitively a 
gentleman, polished and cultivated into if nota brilliant statesman in 
the sense of dash and display, still the quiet, effective, accomplisher of 
purposes that had for an end and object the good of his constituents and 
the ultimate welfare of his State and nation—so, in its best and broadest 
sense, astatesman of utility and the actor in events that benefited the 
present and that must live into a future of historical usefulness, 

Though born at the East JOSEPH RANKIN was Western bred. Coming 
at the early age of twenty-one to the then almost wilderness of a State, 
he saw his State, Wisconsin, grow into one of the foremost States of the 
Union, with the shaping of whose legislative, commercial, and indus- 
trial history and greatness he had much to do. 

There is a heroism and a glory in civil life that endures after we have 
about forgotten those who have won renown and a in the history 
of war and warriors, The brave, patient, successful pioneers of a State 
marching in the van of civilization with ax and plow and the common 
schools of the land, to found and perpetuate a State, carving new em- 
pires from prairies waste and amid forest dense by their strong right 
arm and stronger right common sense on men and measures, these are 
the heroes of the West—that West that brings to the Union and the 
Union's treasury its more than equal share of treasures in peace and 
stalwart men in war. He was the product of the West, this man we 
mourn, JOSEPH RANKIN was right royally Western in his thought, 
act, and speech, and as loyally a Union man, as we have heard in the 
noble tribute here paid to his memory by General BRAGG. We have 
heard how he took up his sword at the call to arms in the war of the 
States, wherein he sought to conquer, and did help to win and secure, 
that happy peace that now assures us that— 


Linked in chain no blow can sever, 
Shine Union's clustering stars forever. 


The dead Representative was as generous as he was modest in his 
recollections as a soldier, and never vaunted his valor or patriotism or 
recalled in any harshness the causes of war's alarms, but in the same 
patriotic spirit that impelled him to strike for what he deemed the right 
recognized valor in a mistaken and vanquished foe with the right hand 
of fellowship. It was something more than creed with him; it was act 
and duty to help build in the temple of our reconstructed Union a tab- 
let of forgiveness and forgetfulness that should hide the block and over- 
shadow the gibbet of vengeance and red memories, to place the mar- 
tyred Lincoln’s golden prophecy over the altars that we rear: 

The mystic chords of memory stretching from every battlefield and patriot 
grave to every living heart and hearth-stone all over our broad land will yet 
swell the chorus of the Union when again touched, as they surely will be, by the 
better angels of our nature, t 

I now recall an episode in the life of the Representative we have lost 
that came under my eye that will illustrate this happy thought of con- 
cord resting over the grave of war. 

It was at Cincinnati, in June of 1880, when the great assembly of Dem- 
ocrats had nearly ended, having met and put in nomination for the 
Presidency of these United States that then superb in life, now heroically 
great and grand in death, General Winfield Scott Hancock. On the 
heights, and overlooking the city, and in view of the flow of the beau- 
tifal river Ohio, at a social board in the open air of night, sat the In- 
diana general (he, too, now gone over to the silent but ever-increasing 
majority) on whose staff Captain RANKIN served, at whose side he now 
sat. Another, one who had worn the gray, composed the third at this 
table of four, Music arose, rockets and cheers filled the sky of night. 
In the lull of a moment there came to the ears of the party I have named 
the answering speech from a banquet-room only a little way off, but in 
sight and sound, from a crippled major-general of the once confederate 
army, who had clasped hands with the proposer of the toast—the pro- 
poser a general on the Union side, and who, if I mistake not, was in 
some command where and when the wounded speaker, now a United 
States Senator, had fallen—the concluding words of that response came 
to us thus in substance: ‘‘Now we join the Union corps that is to be 
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peace, and progress. RANKIN clasped the hand of comrade and 
commander, with almost a tear in his eye, as he said: General, we 
fought for that then; now we will go home and make it unanimous.’’ 
He did live to see it if not unanimous, at least harmonious. 
In what words shall we best relate the last chapter in RANKIN’s life- 
story? Atmanhood prime, the age when we look for maturity of thought 
and strength to act and wisdom to achieve, he received the message of 
fate, that, while not appalling him, brought the sackcloth and ashes of 
human d to loved ones in a little household of dear wife, good 
mother, fair daughter, and promising son. We can not resolve him back 
to them. We can, as it seems we do, say to the grief stricken ones, Your 
sorrow is sacred. But we may give these out ward tokens of ourrespect- 
ful grief—funeral honors that may not assuage, but will in time to come 
comfort, when those nearest and dearest to him shall seek the Congres- 
sional pages of their beloved’s history to read the story of his brief public 
life at the nation’s capital, and find how he died at his post, revered, 
honored, and now eulogized. With what courage he met the grim mes- 
senger, that has his billet for each, many score of his fellow-members of 
this Forty-ninth Congress who saw him in the last days of that passing 
from the here to the hereafter can attest. That patient eye, that smile, I 
see as I saw him last, only a little while before the Author of his being 
wrote the thrilling finis to the sad story of suffering that we may be- 
lieve translates our late colleague in this Congress into the immortal 
and eternal congress of God’s rest to weary feet. 

One of our great American poets has so well expressed a thought in 
his noble verse on the departure of another that I may quote it now 
as a benediction to the subject of the hour The peace of God to him 
your funeral committee, together with that great concourse of his Wis- 
consin friends, laid away in and among the evergreens of that far-away 
Western home: : 

As a guest who may not stay, 
Long and sad farewell to say, 
Glides with smiling face away. 


Therefore on thy unknown way 
Go, in God's 8 and we who stay 
But a little While delay. 


Keep for us, O friend, where’er 
Thou art waiting, all that here 
Made thy earthly presence dear, 


And when fall our feet as fell 
Thine upon the asphodel, 
Let thy old smile greet us well. 


Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois. I had no notice that these resolu- 
tions would be considered to-night until yesterday afternoon, and since 
have been so occupied that I have scarcely had a moment in which to 
give thought to what I might say on this occasion. ButI can not allow 
this opportunity to without giving some expression to the high 
rd in which I hold the memory of the late JOSEPH RANKIN. 

met him first at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in the discharge of some re- 
sponsible duties in that city but a few months before he took his seat 
as a member of the Forty-eighth Congress, and from that time until 
his death our relations were of the most cordial nature. When we met 
again it was at the beginning of the Forty-eighth Congress, and hay- 
ing been appointed members of the same committee—that on Rivers 
and Harbors—we were necessarily brought in daily association with 
each other during many long and weary months of arduous labor on 
that committee. And while we belonged to different political parties, 
our association, I am gratified to say, resulted in a friendship warm, 
sincere, and generous, and which remained uninterrupted until he 

y away to that sleep which knows no waking. 

I think I have seldom met a man with whom I was more favorably 
impressed at my first meeting than I was with JOSEPH RANKIN, and 
during our long acquaintance and association afterward as members of 
the Forty-eighth and Forty-ninth Congresses and as members of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors in the Forty-eighth Congress I found 
there was no change in his character, and he continued to be ever the 
same pleasant, genial, confiding man that I found him to be on my 
first acquaintance with him. 

With a sad heart I visited him often during his last sickness; and 
when his friends knew there was not the slightest hope of his recovery 
it was wonderful to see how heroically he struggled for life. He was 
patient during his long sickness, as much so, it seemed to me, as any 
man I ever saw who was facing death from day to day for so many weary 
months. But afew days before his death, when I visited him for the last 
time, he said to me, I have had a hard struggle, Colonel HENDERSON, 
but I am going to pull through; I am going toconqueryet.’? Whether 
he said this to give courage and hope to his faithful and devoted wife 
and to his loving son and daughter, or whether it was the deceptive 
nature of the disease which was gradually but surely taking him away, 
I could scarcely tell. But it was evident that he wanted to live and 
not to be separated by death from his family and friends; and while he 
realized the danger of his condition, hestruggled manfully and hopefully 
to recover his health, I think, and maintained a cheerfulness when I 
met him that seemed to me surprising. 

Mr. Speaker, the words I utter here to-night are not the words of 


mereeulogium. They are the words of a friend, speaking of a departed 
friend and of a friendship which was pleasant to me and the memory 
of which I shall ever cherish. 

I shall never forget when I stood by the casket which contained all 
that was mortal of JOSEPH RANKIN, and in the presence of his faithful 
and devoted wife and daughter, looked upon his genial, pleasant face 
for the last time, so natural that, to use the language of Mrs. Rankin 
herself, it seemed as if he could yet speak to us though dead. But 
JOSEPH RANKIN isno more. He has gone from us forever. 

Mr. Speaker, I knew him as a public man, and I think I knew him 
well. And as a member of this body, and a member of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, one of the mostlaborious committees of the House 
of R tatives, he proved himself, as I think every member of the 
committee who served with him will say, a most valuable and faithful 
member not only of the committee but of the House. He was quick 
in his conclusions, decided in his judgment, and active, earnest, and 
faithful in the discharge of all his duties. He was ever disposed to do 
the right thing in the right way at any and all times. I always found 
1 to be reliable, faithful, and true in the discharge of his public 

uties. 

It was in his capacity as a member of this body in which I knew 
him best, and I believe that we his associates, who still survive him 
and remain here to labor, would do well to pattern after the faithful, 
honest, and patriotic manner in which he performed his public duties, 

Mr. Speaker, before I close my remarks I desire to express the admira- 
tion which I felt for the intelligent, faithful, devoted wile of our de- 
parted friend, who watched by his bedside wagers and lovingly during 
all his long illness, and to assure her and her children of my continued 
sympathy in their sad bereavement. 


Mr. MAYBURY. Mr. Speaker, among the more pretentious. 
lands that loved and loving hands have woven to-day and bring to deck 
the grave of a departed friend I would offer my humble wreath, en- 
riched only by the sincerity of my affection and the reverent memo 
in which I would embalm the lamented dead. It was my privi- 
lege to have known JOSEPH RANKIN as a member of this House in the 
Forty-eighth Congress, and to have served with himin that body. To 
know him was to respect him, to know him was to love him. Every 
man in life writes his own epitaph. We stand here to-night looking 
upon the epitaph which the touches of his character have chiseled. 
We see an honest, cheerful smile lighting up a face full of benevolence 
and kindness; we hear a word of deep and loving tenderness, and we 
feel the aay. touch of An Open aaa ewok hand. We read the at- 
tributes that invested the character of this man and marked him as one 
of bright mind, great good sense, united with the qualities of a warm, 
trusting, and cultivated heart. 

We knew him as a man of few words, and these spoken in a voice as 
low and tender as a woman’s. We knew him as a man of many good 
deeds, done without ostentation. The duties of each ing day in- 
volved with him plain facts, visible and undeniable. iris i of 
these duties wos proma frank, and open. Unconsciously to him these 
attributes and influences touched and molded the lives of those about 
him, and to-day memory seizes upon them to be woven in a chaplet for 
his grave. JOSEPH RANKIN’s life was that of aman remarkably direct 
and single in all his purposes. Strong in action, and by contact with 
him were our lives made stronger and purer, We see in him a con- 
sistent man in all the relations of life, and all united with humility 
and great kindness. The sum of such a life finds its expression in the 
words, ‘‘a good citizen, faithful public servant, true friend, indulgent 
husband, and kind father.” 

The memory of his virtues lingers as the canbe gr lingers when the 
sun is set. He was fond of humor and devoted to good fellowship. 
None who knew him can forget the merry twinkle in his eye as he poised 
the arrow that hesent, not to pierce his victim, but to rebound from him, 
He was too considerate and gentle to wound by word or deed. He was 
one of those men whom if he had lived to old age would have been 
recognized as a patriarch among his friends and neighbors. There is 
not much left in these busy, troubled days of the old patriarchal life 
and feeling. The times are inconsistent with its calm spirit, its quiet, 
reverential ways. And yet, at times, there walks among us one who 
while not so venerable in years, perhaps, as to claim the tribute of 
fatherly affection from us all, but with such a gracious authority of 
character, such purity of heart, and exercising such a sway over our 
affections that all bow down to him with instinctive love and veneration. 

To such a life and to such a character it matters little what earthly 
honors are paid. It is not the cheap incense that we selfishly offer to 
the great and to the powerful, nor the homage we pay at the feet of 
patronage. To the lamented dead we offer no such tribute; the service 
we give is won by no such consideration. The loving duty we pay 
them is the unbought and priceless tribute of affection. The tenderest 

that we feel is that a delightful presence has been ex 
for a tearful memory. ‘These are the highest offerings of the human 
heart. JOSEPH RANKIN was pre-eminently an unselfish man. He 
was a manly man. Wherever good to others was to be done at the 
sacrifice of self and selfish convenience, his example was inspiring and 
contagious. 
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Like good Ben Adhem his uppermost thought seemed to be write 
me as one who loves his ſellow-men.“ IfJosEPH RANKIN wasastranger 
to those within the sound of my voice, had his goings out and his com- 
ings in not been with them, had his pilgrim feet not walked the wa: 
and his smiles lit up the pathway which we now tread, I might 
forced to speak with more reserve. Buthere I know that no word can 
seem strained or insincere. Certainly I can not overstate my own deep, 
cherished feelings, and I know it does not extend beyond the testimony 
that others now give and which I haye heard so often fall from their 
lips while he was yet among the living. 3 is not praise to 

of such a life; it is rather thanksgiving. It is the answer of 
loving hearts to the heart of our dear lamented friend. 

JOSEPH RANKIN was a man not only of great good sense and of ex- 
cellent mental endowments and of an even temper, but he possessed 
that power which after all is the strongest that a man can wield, the 
pe of a sympathetic, strong, kind heart. Whatever may be said of 

illiancy in life and living, and whatever light may 8 up our 
mental and intellectual pathway through life, the human is, after 
all is said, the light of our best living. 

Thanks to the human heart, by which we live! 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears.” 

Mr. RANKIN was in all the attributes of his character the product of 
the rugged experience by which in life, in a growing community on the 
frontier, with its privations and yet its opportunities of developingand 
broadening our life’s vision, character is molded and matured. He 
was the victim of no prejudices; he had inherited none. He took an 
enlarged view of life’s duties and its responsibilities, and was cheerful 
and brave in the dischargeof them. He was fortunate in life; for who 
did not envy the apparent health of mind and body and the cheerful- 
ness of disposition that enveloped him. Fortunate in life, I can not 
but feel that he was equally so in the time and manner of his death. 
The kind Providence that had directed his way in his days of strength 
and health did not desert him at the last. 

Although the victim of incurable disease, when the dread Destroyer 
had fastened upon his pilgrim footsteps, as he lingered among us, we 
hoped that the pathway beneath his feet might grow brighter unto the 
perfect day and lead to the fountain of restored health. But while this 
was denied us, yet it was not when the powers of mind and body had 
been completely destroyed and obscured, but while we bade him hailin 
the vain hope of returning health, we were suddenly called upon to bid 
him a tearful and lasting farewell. Theindomitable and cheer- 
ful spirit that marked his days of perfect health did not desert him in 
the days of suffering. A few days before his death, when the snows of 
a winter’s day were disappearing in the ight, he laid upon his bed 
looking out wearily upon the winter scene. Here and there the ground 
was bare of snow and he watched the toiling horses as they drew their 


burden along. ing to those who sat beside him he said, It is rough 
sledding.” The expression was touching and by isan not alone of 
the scene passing before his outward vision, but of the rough and rugged 
way of suffering through which he journeyed to the end. 


Surrounded by a devoted family, endeared to a large circle of friends, 
cheered by the consolations of an assured faith, with all the lofty con- 
fidence of Seneca, coupled with the simple, childlike faith of St. Paul, 
he approached that gate so near to some of us and not far distant 
from us all. From the fields a reaper has gone. A fountain of pure 
and wholesome influences is dried up. And yet, when I think of life, 
with its sufferings, its disappointments, and its unrequited affections, 
I can not but recall the words of the poet and heartily but tenderly 
join the spirit of his lines: 

Tam 1 8 that he has lived so long, 
And glad that he has mone to his reward. 

I can not deem that kindly nature did him wrong, 
When softly she disen; the vital cord; 

For ere Ww 
And his eye dark with the mists of age, 

There came his fitting time to die, 


Mr. JOHNSON, of New York. Mr. Speaker, a long or an intimate 
acquaintance is not always necessary to strongly attach one man to an- 
other. Some men by reason of peculiar traits of character are some- 
times misunderstood, unjustly judged, and yet those very peculiarities 
almost unconsciously attract to the man. One may be unable to tell 
why; but acquaintance is easy, and as association and intercourse con- 
tinue, respect and attachment are sure to follow. Such a man was 
JOSEPH RANKIN, the late Representative in Congress from the fifth 
Wisconsin district. 

My acquaintance with him began in the early days of the Forty- 
eight Congress, when by the chance that locates us in this Chamber we 
had 1 — e other. The 5 Sak took Din life was eyen then 
upon hi in co; ence of his poor e was not regular]; 
in his seat; but I paca often, and from the first I was drawn —.— 
him. He had at times a bluntness of expression and manner that left 
a wrong impression of the man. He did himself injustice, and yet, as 
a rule, and especially for his friends, he had a heartiness of greeting 
and intercourse that was irresistible, and it needed but a short ac- 
quaintance to insure for him a warm friendship and regard. 

A native of New Jersey, Wisconsin has for thirty-two years last past 


been his home. He served three years in the Union Army, was five 
times elected to the assembly and four times to the senate of his State, 
and in 1882 was elected to the Forty-eighth and in 1884 re-elected to 
the Forty-ninth His long experience in the Wisconsin Leg- 
islature, where he exercised a decided influence, well qualified him to 
serve his constituents in the National Legislature. Though not able to 
be regular in his attendance on the sessions of the Forty-eighth Con- 
gress, yet he kept himself fully posted on current events and abreast 
of the times in the matter of the legislation of the day. 

He was a Democrat, and was always ready to maintain and defend 
the principles of his party; and yet he was always considerate of the 

and opinions of those who differed with him. Some of his 
closest friends and most intimate associates, not only in his own State, 
but here in Washington, were of opposite political faith to his own. 

True to his friends” is a sentence that was especially applicable to 
him. Once having given his confidence, he was true as steel.“ When 
once his mind was made up on any question it was only after careful 
thought and consideration, but then he was ready conscientiously to 
maintain his position, and that too, if need be, in words that gave ‘‘no 
uncertain sound.“ 

The brave way in which he battled with disease was most remark- 
able. Against the advice of his physician and the remonstrance of his 
friends he decided to come to Washington at the opening of the present 
Congress, and come he did, when most men would have kept their beds. 
Brought to the House, he took the oath of office on the opening day of 
this session. A few days later he came to the House again, and re- 
mained for a short time, and then returned to his rooms never again to 
be seen on this floor. He realized his hopeless physical condition. He 
went home to die. The manner in which he bore his sufferings was a 
marvel to those who witnessed it. Always cheerful, he tried to cheer 
allabouthim. Always hopeful, he tried to inspire others with the same 


precious possession. 

His chief concern was for his family. How would they do without 
him; what could he do for them before he was taken away? But we 
would not intrude upon the sacred inclosure of the family circle. It 
is enough to say that he did all he could, made bi Baring, seen pos- 
sible, and then waited the final call that was to separate for the 
remainder of this mortal life. I saw him one week before his death. 
Though suffering intensely, and speaking with difficulty, he was cheer- 
ful. e had a smile, a pleasant word for all who came to his bedside, 
and apparently faced the m of death without a shadow of fear. 
He was anxious to return to his Wisconsin home and die among home 
friends, but that was denied him; and on the 24th of January, 1886, 
he quietly breathed his last here at the capital of the nation. 

The committee escorting his remains were met far outside the limits 
of Wisconsin by a delegation from its chief city, and it was not 
necessary to be advised when we crossed the boundary line to know we 
were in the State of his adoption, where he had so long lived, and 
whose people had so deli to do him honor. The expression on 
every countenance, the appearance on every side, told the story of pub- 
lic and private loss. We were in the midstof a mourning people. At 
the railroad stations in the various towns through which we passed, 
and especially as we neared his home, citizens thronged the funeral car, 
and with tearful eyes and in tender and considerate manner offered 
their sympathy to the bereaved family. 

The day of his burial was, as we were informed, such a one as has 
rarely if ever been seen in the city of his residence. People of all 
classes seemed to have lost a personal friend, and anxious to show their 
respect to the memory of their tative citizen. All had kind 
words for the neighbor and friend who was to be seen no more among 
them, and all hearts seemed to go out in tender thought and solici- 
tude for the loved ones he had left behind—the objects of his life-long 
efforts, of his last thought and care—his wife and children. This feel- 
ing was touchingly expressed by a local newspaper in these words: 

A thousand men in the State will feel that they are to a certain extent guard- 
ians of the children he loved so and they will be watched when thay do 
not know it, and their steps unconciously guided by strangers to the children, 
but who loved the father. 

The sad procession extended from the little church, where the beau- 
tifal burial service of the Episcopal Church was observed, for nearly 
the entire distance of one He to the rural cemetery on an elevation 
overlooking Lake Michigan, where, on a winter’s day, we laid him 
down in his evergreen bed (prepared by loving hands), there to await 
the morning of the general resurrection. 

I wish I could speak confidently as to his possession of a Christian 
faith and experience. He was not a religious man, as we use the term; 
but we will not judge—that we leave to God. I can but think, how- 
ever, that during the long and weary months of suffering and when so 
much alone with his own thoughts the great questions of personal re- 
ligion, the welfare of his soul, were anxiously and carefully considered 
by him; and I can but hope thatif not before, certainly as the end drew 
on and he felt his feet touching the waters of the dark river he wasso 
soon to cross, and while his mind was full of anxious thought for his 
loved ones and kind provision for their earthly future, his mind also 
dwelt on his own eternal future, and that his confiding heart laid hold 
by faith and trust of the Saviour of the world, in whose name and by 
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whose merits he should find pardon and acceptance before Him who is 
to judge us all. ‘ 

It would be mistaken eulogy to say of any man that he had no faults. 
We make no such claim for our deceased friend. He had his faults, and 
who has not? But those who knew him best loved him most. A man 
of strong convictions, he was ready on occasion to express them and 
conscientiously tostand by them. Charitable in his judgment of others, 
fair to those who opposed him, considerate of the opinions of others 
however widely they might differ from those entertained by himself, 
with a warm and sympathizing heart toward all who were in need and 
sorrow, with a loyalty to friends that was proverbial, a most affec- 
tionate husband and father, he was, everywhere and at all times, an 
honest, honorable, kindly man. 

With such recollections, I pay my humble tribute to the memory of 
JOSEPH RANKIN. 


. Mr. GUENTHER. Mr. Speaker, while I listened to the eloquent 
and fitting eulogies pronounced by the gentlemen who preceded me 
there arose before my vision the splendid form of him to whom to-day 
we pay these last sad tributes of and love. 

I see him standing before meas of old, in the fullness of his physical 
vigor and the unimpaired enjoyment of his strong mental faculties be- 
fore he was attacked by that fatal disease which so prematurely ended 
a life full of promise and usefulness to his family, his State, and his 
country. I feel as if his eye, sparkling with his kindly humor, were 
once more fixed upon me. I listen again to his words, full of frankness 
and sound sense. It seems to me as if I again felt the friendly pressure 
of that hand which he extended to me in cordial greeting twenty-four 
hours before the angel of death served the summons upon him and called 
him to that unknown land whence no wanderer has ever returned. 

But, alas! it is but a vision. That keen but pleasant eye, which re- 
flected his noble soul, is closed forever; the mouth which spoke so many 
kind words is silenced; the hand which we loved to press lies rigid and 
cold by his side; the true heart, which knew nor malice nor deceit, beats 
no more, 

Our friend is dead! 

I wish that I possessed the gift of oratory, so as to pay a fitting tribute 
to him whom I loved and whose memory I shall cherish as long as my 
memory lasts. Although we belonged to different political parties, we 
were always friends. 

I knew him intimately for many years. For four winters we came 
in almost daily contact, he being a State senator and I holding an offi- 
cial position in the capitol of our State. We staid at the same hotel, 
and our intercourse was frequent and always of the most cordial nature. 
Then we were both members of the Forty-eighth Congress, and our 
friendly relations were never disturbed. He was considerate, pleasant, 
and affable to all. 

Although astrong partisan and believing in the principles of his party, 
he respected honest convictions in others though they differed widely 
from his own. 

He confided in his friends, and never betrayed confidence placed in 
him, no matter what advantage he might have secured thereby. 

He possessed a kind and generous disposition. He was a most com- 
panionable gentleman, with a strong humorous vein running through 
his nature. 

He was keen and quick to see a point. In questions of a political 
nature he was most always instinctively right. 

But above all, Mr. Speaker, he had one quality which endeared him 
most to those who knew him, and whichin my opinion was the key to 
the secret why he had so many friends, and I can truthfully say that 
no man in our State had more warm personal friends among all classes 
and in both political parties than he. I say he possessed one quality 
which drew men toward him and held them as his friends, and it was 
that he was alwaysoutspoken, just, and honest, alike to friend and foe, 

He flattered nobody, he persecuted nobody, he maligned nobody, 
he belittled nobody, but he was always frank and open. 

He gave everbody his due. He was true to his friends, generous to 
his adversaries; enemies he had none. 

He was plain in his manners, plain in his attire, plain in his languge. 
He was a man of the people. The people loved JOE RANKIN, as he 
was familiarly called by everybody. None loved him more than those 
who knew him best. When we bore his body to his old home on the 
shores of the blue waters of Lake Michigan the large concourse of peo- 
ple who came from everywhere, in spite of the severity of the weather, 
testified to his great popularity. Everybody felt as if he had met with 
a personal loss. When I stood at the open grave, with grief in my 
heart and sympathy for the wife and children he had so tenderly loved, 
when for the last time Ilooked upon the somber casket that held all that 
was mortal of JOSEPH RANKIN, when I remembered the many happy 
hours we had spent together, when I saw the moistened eyes of the old 
veterans, his former comrades in arms, when I looked upon the sorrow- 
ful features of his neighbors and townsmen, I felt that a true, a good, 
and an honest man had gone from us forever and that I had losta 
valued friend. With sad hearts we left him sleeping his last sleep un- 
der the silent evergreens on the hill by the lake in the garden of the 
dead. JOSEPH RANKIN is no more, but his memory will live among 


his friends and in the history of his State when we all will sleep the 
sleep that knows no waking. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, each one’s part in this service 
can little more than suggest the personality of its subject. Each trib- 
ute, taken alone, may mark one characteristic, one phase or habit of 
mind too prominently. Although every life has a consistency and 
completeness to the man who lives it, to whom its experiences are as a 
unit, yet its story is not easily told by another, because each one has 
but a brief glance at the inner life of his friend where their ways run 
together for a little while. But from the aggregated impressions of 
men we get very near to the truth. And so here to-day, from these 
many offerings may be given to time a faithful, symmetrical outline of 
JOSEPH RANKIN’s life. 

My personalacquaintance with Mr. RANKIN was limited, though the 
public life of few men in Wisconsin is more familiar to me. For fif- 
teen years he was a political leader in his own State. And it hassadly 
happened that the best, indeed almost the only, test of his powers in 
public service was made there. 

Mr. RANKIN was a man of character and ability, and he was by or- 
ganization and instinct a politician. 

I use the word politician advisedly, but with some hesitation, be- 
cause confusion of thought and the disproportion of ideas to words have 
often bound this good word to a bad service. A better discernment 
and the growth of language will finally restore it to correct 
Bestowed with consideration, it bespeaks qualities of mind that chal- 
lenge admiration and respect—quick intelligence, sound judgment, 
tireless energy, strong resolution, commanding honesty. I know well 
the careless speech of the day associates political management with 
much that is disreputable. 

But, sir, discrimination demands another judgment. 

Stop and consider but fora moment. A man of strength and ability, 
in the quiet pursuit of professional or business life, wins the confidence 
of his neighbors and friends, They learn to rely on his sagacity, to 
respect his judgment, to confide in his honor and honesty. As his 
circle enlarges and his powers are tested farther, they amply md 
to each new situation. Finally, his political party claims him for lead- 
ership and public service. Men of all trades, all professions, all pur- 
suits follow his political management, second his efforts, do his behest 
to advance the party organized about the principles to which he and 
they are devoted. 

Is there any reason, I ask you, why his nature should meet with a 
sudden moral revulsion, why he should be instantly transformed into 
something unclean, why men should all at once become his merchan- 
dise, why he should henceforth measure principles by a price, why he 
should become a juggler and trickster? Is not such a conclusion irra- 
tional, unnatural, monstrous? That within the compass of one human 
organization such opposing elements could be compounded is a psycho- 
logical impossibility. 

I do know that there exists a creature who is to politics what the pet- 
tiſogger is to the law; and I do know that the pettiſogger is not more 
loathed by the lawyer than the political shyster by the politician. Nor 
has the law’s noble profession been more dishonored by her trickish 
knave than has politics by the political shyster. For, with the genius 
of impudence, the shyster has sometimes stolen the livery of the poli- 
tician to dignify his calling and cover his political crimes. He doesnot 
often deceive the discerning and rarely deceives any one long, for he 
and the politician have ee ee no kinship, no attributes in common. 
The politician’s capital in life is the trust which he reposes in others, 
which they in turn repose in him; the shyster’s stock in trade is the 
meanness and dishonesty which he finds in humanity. The politician 
believes in the honor of men, risks everything on individual integrity; 
the shyster doubts every man, is a universal skeptic, It is not difi- 
cult to distinguish between the two; and itis a discrimination that 
ought always to be made in thought and speech. The key to the dis- 
tinction is honesty of character. The politician can not exist without 
absolute, unyielding, uncompromising honesty. The same high regard 
for right conduct which earns confidence in business and professional 
life commands like tribute in politics. There is no call to party or 
public service where it is wanting; there is no continued success where 
it is not held and cherished. < 

More is not claimed for the politician than belongs to him. I have 
tried to strip the term of its vile associations and clothe it with its own 
dignity in order to measure Mr. RANKIN rightly as a public man. 

It is not contended that he was a statesman, although I do think the 
statesman and politician stand much nearer together than current 
thought concedes. The difference in the mental characteristics of these 
two classes of public men is more a difference in degree of power than 
in kind. Mr. RANKIN did not attain to the creative genius of the 
statesman. He was quick to observe and satisfy the public want al- 
most in anticipation; but he was not one to mark out a new course in 
governmental advancement and mold the public mind to its ready 
adoption. 

Mr. RANKIN knew well the times in which he lived; but the states- 
man makes like companionship with the past and the future. He saw 
clearly the legitimate scope of his party principles; but the vision of 
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the statesman is bounded only by the horizon of national possibilities. 
But Mr. RANKIN had in common with the statesman great sagacity, 
ready grasp of mind, superior energy, swift decision, bold, aggressive 


courage. 

Nor is there any difference in the moral habit, the ethical sense of the 
politician and the statesman. Be he one or the other, he stands the 
representative of this principle or that party only so long as he stands 
erect in honor. One deviation, one relaxation, one bending of prin- 
ciple, and he falls and falls forever. Nay ! woeto him though he yield 
only to weakness, evincing the slightest want of moral discrimination ! 
Under the scorching breath of public suspicion a shining record of honor 
and integrity withers to dust and ashes. There is no escape, no appeal. 
His office is either a sacred trust, or the poisoned shirt of Nessus, Vain 
the defense of nal friends, vain his previous clean public life! 
Hunted from his high place by a betrayed people, retribution soon 
closes his career, and gives his name to the ensuing generation abhorred. 
No! no! politician or statesman, more than any other man must he 
ever bend a vaulting ambition to meet the last exaction of the 
moral law. 

Mr. RANKIN was in public service for nearly twenty years; and his 
personal and political integrity was never questioned. While I would 
not be understood as placing him among the great, among the few who 
can be called statesmen, I would give him high rank among that more 
numerous and scarcely less useful class of public men who work un- 
tiringly, unceasingly, and honestly for the advancement of party organi- 
zation and party principles. 

Together with these traits of mind, alone sufficient to give him such 
prominence as a politician, were joined those generous, genial qualities 
which bound men to him wherever he was known. The most careful 
analysis could not determine whether his success in life was due more 
to his sagacious mind or to his open, sympathetic, cheerful, and inspir- 
ing nature. He was one who understood all men, one whom all men 
understood, at the first glance of the eye, at the first touch of the hand. 

He was a popular man, a popular man at a time in the history of 
the human race when popularity is a certificate of high character. 
Coriolanus went banished from the gates of Rome because for him 
the price of popularity was to fawn and flatter; was ‘‘to teach his 
mind a most inherent baseness.’? But with the rise of the common 
people from the debauching slavery of ignorance and superstition up, 
up to sovereignty and self-government, has been lifted that word, 
—— is ever at their level, until to-day popularity makes fellowship 
with dignity and self-respect. He who wins it must be manly, reliable, 
responsive; must be able, practical, usefal to be in companionship with 
all men. Thus was Mr. RANKIN popular. Thus was he brother to 
everyman. So it was that he was known and loved personally through- 
out Wisconsin. Soo, too, during his short stay here he made friends 
of all who knew him. Had he lived and continued in public service 
his acquaintance and personal popularity would have radiated from 
this center of political life as it did from his home. But the best 
years of his vigorous manhood were spent when he came here. He en- 
tered this House handicapped by fatal disease. 

Sir, I make brief reference to Mr. RANKIN’S sickness and death only 
as it sustains and illustrates my view of him as a man. His long and 
painful fight with disease tried him under new conditions when hope 
could not cheer nor ambition sustain. It was a supreme test, and the 
manner in which he met it illuminated his past life and put upon it 
the seal of sincerity, courage, generosity, and strength. 

At the very threshold of his new career death met him. From the 
first its shadow went with him in and out of these Halls; stood over 
him at his desk, followed him down the corridors, pursued him to his 
home. Month after month, waking or sleeping, in social cheer or in 
the still hours of the night, it was his constant companion. Before 
all others he was the first to know what threatened him. His ear first 
caught the mandate that chills the heart and slows the pulse: Be ye 
ready, the summons cometh quickly.” 

Not for an instant did he indulge in any delusion touching the final 
issue, Here as before his correct judgment directed him aright. His 
quick preceptions saw straight to the open grave. Here as before his 
heroic courage and generous nature responded faithfully. Making no 
complaint, giving no sign to friends, he directed all the purposes of his 
being with increased solicitude toward his family’s future. He re- 
solved that the end should not come until every protection that love 
could suggest and energy secure was thrown around them. Quietly 
but with dispatch titles were re-examined, transfers made, books bal- 
anced, checks drawn, everything putin order. With what tenderness 
he lingered over each act that gave assurance of comfort and compe- 
tence to wife and children! For he felt that in every service then ren- 
dered there passed something of his personality to live with them 
cee life. All was at last in readiness, and he turned again to face 

eath. 

Yet it did not fall to him to go quickly and easily to his rest. Season 
followed season and the extremes of agony were borne with marvelous 
patience and endurance. Finally, with waning strength, the struggle 
narrowed to the limits of his room. Still considerate of those near 
him, he would scarcely admit even then that he was not well. He 
could not bear to see loved oncs bowed prostrate before the dark mys- 


tery that was surely entering their home. With family and friends 


he forgot self, the torture of disease, all else, turned the serious words 
of physicians into jest, and forced his natural, bouyant spirits and 
vigorous humor into active play. None who saw will ever forget the 
touching pathos of those scenes. 

This body will long remember the daily reports of that unequal but 
prolonged contest. Each night his haggard face prophesied speedy 
death; each morn saw the prophecy unfulfilled. Sustained by an in- 
domitable will, the vital forces yielded slowly, but yielded at last. It 
was the Sabbath. Outside, its potent spell had touched the Christian- 
ized world, and peace and quiet marked the hour; within the sick-room, 
the awful of that mute unrest which signals the termination 
of life. Family and friends were close about him, and went with him 
down to where our finite section of time meets the infinite. 

So he died, a strong, affectionate, generous man, though not without 
some faults and weaknesses; a man of convictions and courage; a con- 
sistent, able, honest politician. 


Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin. This House meets to pay a tribute 
of respect to the memory of our departed friend and late associate, 
Hon. JOSEPH RANKIN, who died in this city after a lingering and pain- 
ful illness on January 24 Jast. 

When the pulsations of life are stilled forever, it is the duty of friend- 
ship and of love to commemorate the virtues of the lamented dead. 
Those who knew Mr. RANKIN well will recall his manly spirit, his hon- 
esty of purpose, his loyalty to friends; and bearing testimony to these 
qualities, we make a tribute to his memory something more than mere 
form. 

JOSEPH RANKIN was a true specimen of Western manhood. Al- 
though born in New Jersey, and afterward moving with his father’s 
family to the State of New York, his active, restless, and adventurous 
spirit caused him to long for more stirring scenes, and in 1854, in his 
twenty-first year, he left home for the then far West, settling at Mi 
in Manitowoc County, Wisconsin. In this lively, bustling town he soon 
entered into business, by opening, in company with another, a general 
store. In this he succeeded remarkably well for the time he was en- 
gaged, but his inclinations and the opportunities surrounding him led 
him into a political life. The community where he resided saw a safe 
representative man in his make-up, and if he had been unwilling it 
would have been almost impossible for him to have refused to serve them 
in many local offices, which he did for several successive years by the 
almost unanimous choice of his neighbors. 

In 1860 he was elected to the assembly, the popular branch of the 
State Legislature, and he would undoubtedly have continued to serve 
the interests of his section of the State in the Legislature in the years 
immediately following had not the civil war temporarily arrested his 
political career. When the civil war broke out Mr. RANKIN at once 
enlisted himself on the side of his country’s cause; he entered the 
military service of the United States as captain of Company D of the 
Twenty-seventh Regiment of Wisconsin Volunteers, and served as 
such throughout the war, and was honorably mustered out of service 
in 1865. As a soldier he took part in all the battles in which his 
regiment was engaged, the most conspicuous of which were the bat- 
tles about and the siege of Vicksburg—you have heard his honorable 
military record read at the desk by the Clerk—the engagements that 
resulted in the capture of Little Rock, alsothe engagements of Okolona, 
Prairie D’Ann, and the battle of Jenkins Ferry. 

He showed a coolness and bravery in the face of danger that gained 
him the admiration and respect of his superior officers and the love and 
confidence of his men. 

As might be expected by those who knew him well, he was untiring 
in his efforts for the comfort and health of those who served under him, 
and every member of his company was his firm and steadfast friend— 
a friendship that lasted after the war was over, for every one of hismen 
who remained within his district rendered him useful and untiring serv- 
ices whenever he was a candidate for office. He was as modest and 
unassuming, in relation to his war history as the record shows he was 
brave. Few ever heard him say anything about his part in the war, 
and it was only through those who had served with him that his cour- 
age, his fidelity, and his soldierly conduct were made known. 

From the colonel of his regiment to the private soldier, all declared 
that he was a good soldier, a brave fighter, and a considerate officer, as 
well asa kind-hearted, companionable gentleman. After the war, and 
in 1868, he went back to Manitowoc County from Tennessee, where he 
had been managing a plantation. Ife was heartily welcomed home, 
and in a very short time thereafter was elected a member of the county 
board, and was instrumental in bringing to light frauds that had been 
perpetrated, the discovery of which saved the county many thousands 
of dollars, 

He was elected in the years 1872, 1873, aud 1874 by overwhelming 
majorities to the assembly, serving in that body during that period 
with great distinction. In 1876 Mr. RANKIN was elected to the State 
senate, and was re-elected for two successive terms thereafter. It was 
during his service in the State senate that I first became acquainted 
with him. I found him genial, companionable, kind-hearted, as well 
as a man of great ability for political management. 
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Differing from him as I did politically, I could not help admiring the 


great tact with which he and controlled the interests of his 
party in the senate of the State. He never made setor lengthy speeches, 
but was one who naturally drew to himself leadership, and with his 
accurate knowledge of parliamentary law and a keen and ready per- 
ception he was often able, though in the minority, to extort from the 
majority the advantage which he desired by his ability, his good nat- 
ure, his kindness of heart, his hatred of all shams. 

JOSEPH RANKIN gained in the State senate of Wisconsin not only the 
confidence and affection of the members of his own party, but the respect 
and friendship of his political opponents. He wasattentive to his duties 
and conscientious in the performance of them. I remember with what 
care he watched every move and proceeding, ready to oppose or defend as 
his judgment should dictate, and with what rapidity he was able to take 
advantage of any mistake upon the other side, and how when a meas- 
ure met his disapproval his short, sharp questioning brought out his 
objections more clearly than lengthy speeches could. No persuasion 
and no effort could turn aside his vigilance or induce him to yield his 
vigorous opposition to a measure which he did not approve. And yet 
in both parties he could always count his friends by scores; every one 
who aj him became almost necessarily his friend; he uncon- 
sciously drew others to him, and by his genial deportment and out- 
spoken honesty of purpose inspired confidence and respect. 

Self-respecting and self-reliant, he was yet possessed of an unassum- 
ing manner which no circumstances disturbed and which remained un- 
affected by accumulated honors, and was touched by an off-hand frank- 
ness and familiarity toward his friends which put them always at ease 
in his presence and made the bond a strong one. And added to this 
was the charm of his conversation, entertainingly mingled with spark- 
ling wit and humor based upon the ground-work of common sense, 
which not only delighted but instructed. i 

I had not the pleasure of serving with him in this House, but I am 
glad, sir, to hear his political friends and political foes alike (for per- 
sonal foes he had none) unite in bearing witness to his integrity, to 
his conscientiousness, and to his firmness of p on the side of what 
he thought to be right, and I am not suprised to find that here, as in 
his own State, his clear mental vision and soundness of judgment were 


I will add that he was an energetic, close, and diligent student; that 
he was a searcher for practical i truth, as it was his ambition to 
possess that knowledge of men and affairs that would enable him to 
well and properly perform all the duties that might devolve upon him, 
These qualities and qualifications made hypocrisy and deceit impossible 
to him. This sincerity made him when he once espoused a cause a 
strong and fervent partisan, with little toleration for those of his way 
of thinking who would in any way temporize with the other side. He 
was patient in defeat, and when political victory came to his side he 
was temperate and discreet. In all his methods and all his thoughts, 
in private as in public life, he was direct, outspoken, and honest. 

Mr, RANKIN was proud of his State and of its people, and their in- 
terests were the object of his constant care and attention, which even 
the severe torture of the fell disease which held him in its merciless 
grasp so long could not force him to neglect in the least. He was 
endeared to the people of Wisconsin by reason of his faithful representa- 
tion of their interests, as well as for the manly character which com- 
manded their admiration. Especially was he beloved by those whose 
lot it was to toil. His own life in early days had been one of labor, and 
to his credit be it said that he was never ashamed of the fact, and 
always and at all times his sympathies were with the struggling poor. 

The disease to which he finally succumbed came upon him some two 
or three years ago, and although he knew, as did all his friends, that 
it was an incurable malady, never did he by word or sign indicate any 
discouragement or any fear of death, but with fortitude and patience 
most rare, under the greatest pain and suffering, he attended to every 
duty, and at the commencement of this session of Congress, having been 
re-elected, he came from his home in Wisconsin to Washington for the 
pone of assuming the duties of a member of this House, although he 

w it could be but a brief service, while his friends feared that he 
would not survive the journey. 

On the first day of the session of this Congress he came to this Cham- 
ber pale, weak, emaciated, death at his side, but smiling uncomplain- 
ingly and determined to do his duty as long as he had strength, and 
here he took the oath of office as one of Wisconsin’s Representatives. 
That effort was the last, and that his last appearance here. During the 
short and terrible struggle that ensued between life and death he had 
the sympathy of every member of this House and of the entire country. 
When the fatal summons came it found him ready, patient, and brave; 
quick to the last to recognize the love and suffering of those who stood 
about him; to speak with his last breath words of tender encourage- 
ment to wife and children, upon whose breaking hearts they must have 
fallen as benediction. And so passed the spirit of JOSEPE RANKIN 
from this to a brighter and a better world. 

You have heard from those who accompanied the funeral co: to 
the State of Wisconsin how, without regard to political distinction, the 
people of that great State bowed their heads in sadness and in sorrow 
over the untimely death of one whom they loved and whose memory 
they will revere for all time. 


And now, sir, in conclusion let me say that Mr. RANKIN was blame- 
less in his private life, and his character in every respect was above 
reproach. career is a bright and encouraging example to those 
young men of our country who, though in humble circumstances and 
prem this world’s may learn from his history that diligence, 

on of and nobleness of character are a better start in life 
than inherited wealth, and power, and station; and that it is not so 
much the length of our Cays as the work done in them and the in- 
fluence we leave behind us when the Great Giver of Life calls us tothe 
— of that grander sphere of promise that constitutes true living 
ere. 
Death takes us surprise 
And sta; ; 
manasa one Burying fet 
Our lives are incomplete. 


But the dark unknown, 
Perfect their circles seem, 
Even as a bridge's arch of stono 
Is rounded in the stream. 


Were a star quenched on high 
For ages would its light, 

Still traveling downward from the sky, 
Shine on our mortal sight. 


So when a good man dies, 
For years beyond our ken 

The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men, 


N, Mr. BRAGG. Mr. Speaker, I now move the adoption of the resolu- 
ons. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted; and accordingly (at 9 
o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELMONT: Petitions of Mrs. Alex. D. Shaw and 43 other 
ladies; of E. M. Donald and 39 other citizens; of George William Curtis 
and 64 other citizens; of Erastus Brooks and 56 other citizens; of L. J. 
Rice and 26 other citizens; of Mrs. A. S. Sequine and 39 other ladies; 
and of George O. Holyoke and 40 other citizens, all of Richmond 
County, New York, asking the passage of a bill to establish Post-Office 
savings-banks—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. C. E. BROWN: Memorial of the Knights of Labor Assembly, 
No. 1781, of Cincinnati, Ohio, in favor of the Hennepin Canal—to the 
Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. W. W. BROWN: Resolutions passed in a mass weetiug of 
citizens in Philadelphia, Pa., urging the passage of the educational 
bill—to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of Wood-workers and Finishers’ Assembly, Knights of 
Labor, No, 2655, of Williamsport, Pa., praying for the free coinage of 
silver and the issuing of certificates—to the n on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. BURROWS: Petition in favor of the continued coinage of 
silver—to the same committee. 

By Mr. J. M. CAMPBELL: Petition of B. F. Jameson, asking for 
the passage of House bill 4240 for his relief—to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, paper relating to the case of August Grosse, House bill No. 
6262—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COLLINS: Petition of citizens of Boston, Mass., for the 
establishment of a postal savings-bank—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: Petition of citizens of Yates County, New 
York, for protection against frand—to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. DORSEY: Petition of Knights of Labor of Nebraska, asking 
an appropriation for the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Rail- 
ways and Canals. 

Also, petition of citizens of Nebraska, relative to oleomargarine, but- 
terine, &c.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of T. S. Nightingale and others, citizens of Nebraska, 
protesting against the passage of a bankrupt law—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELY: Petition of O. B. Barlow, for compensation—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Memorial of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, Department of Missouri, asking passage of bill to place General 
A. J. Smith on the retired-list of the Army—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. EVERHART: Three petitions of citizens of Chester and Del- 
aware Counties; of citizens of West Grove, and of 78 voters and 76 
women of West Grove, Pa., asking for a law abolishing the sale and 
manufacture of alcoholic beve: in the District of Columbia—to the 
Select Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. W. J. GREEN: Petition of E. W. Ward, J. A. Pitman, and 
32 others, citizens of Onslow and Carteret Counties, North Carolina, 
praying for inland navigation between New River and Swansborough, 
N. C.—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
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to ice harbor at Gallipolis, Ohio—to the same commi 
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By Mr. HALL: Three petitions of members of the bar of Iowa for 
the increase of salaries of district judges—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARMER: Memorial of citizens of the United States, in fa- 
vor of a system of post-office savings-banks—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. D. B. HENDERSON: Resolutionsfrom the Knights of Labor 
of Dubuque, Iowa, favoring an increase of wages to Government printers 
and approving House bill 999—to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, memorial from the Grand Army of the Republic, Encampment 
of Missouri, with paper from General Sherman, urging that a pension 
be granted General A. J. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, memorial from the Knights of Labor, of Dubuque, Jowa, favor- 

the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

y Mr. HOLMAN: Petition of Peter Fremle and others, of Madi- 
son, Ind., for an increase of the pension of the soldiers of the late war 
who lost an arm or leg in the service—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition of M. Jensen, late postmaster at Gar- 
rison’s, N. Y., for the enforcement of the act approved March 3, 1883— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Marcia Chace Powell, M. H. Angell, and 60 others, 
citizens of Columbia County, New York, for the establishment of post- 
office savings-banks—to the same committee. 

By Mr. LINDSLEY: Petition for a system of post-office savings- 
banks—to the same committee. 

By Mr. LYMAN: Petition of citizens of Iowa, for a modification of 
the duty proposed on burlaps—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NEAL: Papers in reference to the bill (H. R. 7172) for the 
relief of C. P. Whited—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PERKINS: Petition of Robert Lanyon & Co., manufacturers 
of zinc spelter, of Pittsburg, Kans., concerning the service of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company in Kansas—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Friends of Cherokee County, Kansas, asking 
for the passage of Senate bill 355, for the promotion of peace among 
nations—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. PHELPS: Petition of George W. Colbs and others, resi- 
dents of Morris County, New Jersey, in favor of post-office savings- 
banks—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. PLUMB: Petition of N. W. Walsh and 63 others, citizens of 
Verona, Grundy County, Illinois, asking for the election pay eso 
a direct vote of the people—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRICE: Memorial of village board of Baldwin, Wis., in favor 
of a law prohibiting railroads from charging more for a short than a 
long haul; and also favoring the placing of power in courts rather than 
in commissioners—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of the Philadelphia Methodist Episco- 
preachers’ meeting, in favor of post-office savings-banks—to the 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Philadelphia, owners and masters of sail- 
ing vessels, praying for the passage of a law permitting the masters and 
mates of sailing vessels to be licensed on the same terms and conditions 
as masters of steamers, and that they be allowed to pilot their vessels 
whenever qualified to act—to the Select Committee on American Ship- 
building and Ship-owning Interests. 

Also, resolutions of citizens of Philadelphia, in mass-meeting, urging 
the passage of the educational bill—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. REAGAN: Petition of citizens of Nebraska, on the subject 
of the transportation of live-stock—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SAYERS: Petition of citizens of San Antonio and South- 
western Texas, for appropriation for improving bar at Aransas Pass, 
Texas—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. STEELE: Petition of the postmaster and 50 others, of Mason; 
of Joseph Griffith and 40 others, of Toney; of N. J. Sutton, postmaster, 
and 40 others, of Murray; and of L. P. Cubberley and 60 others, of 
Banquo, Ind., asking for the free coinage of silver to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. j 

Also, petition for the relief of Martin Coughlin—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STRAIT: Resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce of Saint 
Paul, recommending the Cullom Senate bill as preferable to the Reagan 
bill—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. E. B. TAYLOR: Petition of citizens of Ohio, in behalf of an 
Sa nae for Ashtabula Harbor—to the Committee on Rivers and 

TS. 


By Mr. TOOLE: Petition of citizens of Dillon, Mont., protesting 
against increase of postage on fourth-class matter—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. WILLIAM WARNER: Petition of citizens of Kansas City, 
Mo., protesting against the passage of any bankrupt law; the petition- 
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ers embracing bankers, merchants, lawyers, &c.—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


Also, petition of Local Assembly No. 1636, of Knights of Labor of 
Springfield, Mo., favoring internal improvements in general and par- 
ticularly the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways and 


The fol tions praying Congress for the enactment of a law 
requiring sci c ce instruction in the publie schools of the 
District of Colambia, in the Territories, and in the Military and Naval 
Academies, the Indian and colored schools supported wholly or in part 
by money from the national Treasury, were presented and severally 
referred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. BURNES: Of citizens of Andrew County and of Nodaway 
County, Missouri. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: Of citizens of Ontario, Steuben, and Yates 
Counties, New York. 

By Mr. DUNHAM: Of citizens of Chicago, Ill. 

By Mr. EVANS: Of citizens of Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. EVERHART: Of citizens of Chester and Delaware Counties, 
Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. HIRES: Of eitizens of Hudson, Cumberland, Gloucester, and 


Camden se peo New Jersey. 
By Mr. MA’ N: Of citizens of Morgan and Johnson Counties, In- 
diana. 


By Mr. PLUMB: Of citizens of Du Page and La Salle Counties, Ili- 
nois. 
By Mr. ROWELL: Of citizens of Macon and McLean Counties, Ii- 


nois. 
By Mr. SPRINGER: Of citizens of Morgan and Christian Counties, 
Tilinois. 
By Mr. THROCKMORTON: Of citizens of Grayson County, Texas. 
By Mr. TOOLE: Of citizens of Meagher, Yellowstone, Gallatin, and 
Silver Bow Counties, Montana. 
By Mr. WILLIAM WARNER: Of citizens of Jackson County, Mis- 
souri. 


SENATE. 
FRIDAY, March 26, 1886. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


REPORT OF CIVIL-SERVICE COMMISSION, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was read: 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : 


I transmit herewith the report of the Civil- Service Commission for the year 
ended on the 16th day of January last. 

The exhibit thus made of the operation of the commission and theaccountthus 
presented of the results following the execution of the civil-service Jaw can not 
fail to demonstrate its usefulness and strengthen the conviction that this scheme 
fora a in the methods of administering the Government is no longer an 

ment, 
erever this reform has gained a foothold it has steadily advanced in the 
esteem of those charged with publicadministrative duties, while the people who 
desire good government have constantly been confirmed in their high estimate 
of its value and efficiency. 

With the benefits it has already secured to the public service plainly apparent, 
and with its promise of increased usefulness easily appreciated, this cause is 
commended to the liberal care and jealous protection of the Congress. 
GROVER CLEVELAND, 
EXEcuTIve Maxsrox, March 25, 1886. ; 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The message of the President will 
be printed and referred to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrench- 
ment. The question of printing the accompanying report will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a memorial of citizens of 
Steubenville, Ohio, remonstrating againstthe proposed increase of post- 
age on fourth-class mail matter; which was referred to the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented à petition of Knights of Labor of Chapman, Ohio, 

raying that liberal ap 5 be made ſor the construction of pub- 
ic works, and ially for the construction of the Hennepin Canal; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I present a petition of Local Assembly No. 3672 
of the Knights of Labor of the city of Saint Paul, Minn., signed by 
Sarah E. Kelly, M. W., and Annie H. Cullen, R. S., praying that lib- , 
eral appropriations be made by the Government for works of internal 
improvement, and especially for the construction of the Hennepin Canal. 
I move that the petition be referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON presented a petition of citizens of Whatcom County, 
Washington Territory, praying Congress to annul an act of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of that Territory providing for the permanent location 
and construction of a Territorial penitentiary at Walla Walla; which 
was referred to the Committee on Territories. 
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He also presented a petition of citizens of Westfield, Ind., praying 
for the submission to the several State Legislatures of an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States to protect women in the en- 
joyment of the right of suffrage on equal terms with men; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

+ Me, I present a petition of Local Assembly No. 3144, 
of the Knights of Labor of Pierce City, Mo., praying that liberal ap- 
propriations be made for works of public improvements and for the con- 
struction of the Hennepin Canal. The petition was sent to my col- 
league [Mr. VEST], and I present it in his behalf, as he is necessarily 
detained from the Senate Chamber by reason of sickness. I move that 
the petition be referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FRYE presented a petition of members of China monthly meet- 
ing of Friends, State of Maine, praying for the passage of the bill (S. 
353) to promote peace among nations, for the creation of a tribunal for 
international arbitration, and for other purposes; which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SAWYER presented the petition of W. W. Johnson and 40 other 

- citizens and ladies of Melrose, Wis., and the petition of C. G. Thom- 
son and 150 other citizens and ladies of Gotham, Wis., praying for 
woman suffrage; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the village board of Baldwin, Wis., 
praying that certain amendments be made to the bill now pending in 
relation to interstate commerce; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CONGER presented petitions of Knights of Labor of Flint and 
Ionia, in the State of Michigan, praying for the construction by the 
Government of the Hennepin Canal; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. VAN WYCK, from the Committee on Pensions, reported the fol- 
lowing bills without amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 
A bill (H. R. 1367) to place the name of Thomas G. Newnan on the 


ferred the bill (H. R. 1582) for the relief of Eleanor C. Bangham, re- 
it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

85 also, from the same eee to wom was referred the bill (S. 
1087) granting a pension to Thomas G. Newnam, reported adversely 
thereon; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, from the Committee on Claims, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 316) for the relief of Ethan A. Sawyers, reported 
adversely thereon; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. COCKRELL (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1983) for the re- 
lief of William Wolfe, of Shelbina, Shelby County, Missouri; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HOAR introduced a bill (S. 1984) to establish a port of delivery 
at Worcester, in the State of Massachusetts; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 1986) granting a pension to 
William Knight; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. VAN WYCK introduced a bill (S. 1987) for the relief of David 
L. Brainard and others; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. BLAIR introduced a bill (S. 1988) for the relief of Laban Heath 
& Co., of Boston, Mass.; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 


INQUESTS UNDER NATIONAL AUTHORITY. 


Mr. HOAR introduced a bill (S. 1985) to provide for inquests under 
national authority; which was read the first time by its title. 

Mr. HOAR. I ask that the bill be read at length. 

The bill was read the second time at length, as follows: 


Beitenacted, £c., Whenever any three citizens of the United States shall, under 
oath, present to any judge of acircnit court, either in term time or vacation, their 
petition setting forth that within the circuit for which such judge has jurisdiction 
any person been killed, or hassustained serious bodily injury, or serious in- 
jury in his estate, or been threatened with injury in person or estate, because of 
the race or color of such m so killed, injured, or threatened or because of 
any political opinion which such person so killed, injured, or threatened may 
have held in regard to matters affecting the general welfare of the United States, 
or with design to prevent such person so killed, injured, or ned, or others 
from expressing freely such opinion, or from voting as he or the may see fitat 
any election of officers whose election is required or provided for by the Con- 
stitution or laws of the United States, or to influence or affect the votes of such 
persons or others at such elections, it shall be the duty of such judge, as soon as 
may be, to hold an inquest into the circumstances of such killing, injury, or 
threatening, at such place within the circuitas he 8 appoint, and to cause to 
be summoned and examined before him all such witnesses as he may think 


proper, 
Sec. 2. Said Judge shall forthwith report the evidence by him taken and his 
conclusions of fact thereon to the President of the United States, to be by him 
laid before Congress. 


Sec, 3. The judge may require any district attorney of the United Stat: 
within his circuit to attend such inquest and to aid epi rakana for and ae 
ducting the same, or he may in his discretion appoint any other counselor at 


law to and conduct such inquest. 

Sec. e expenses of such inquest shall be certified by the judge to the De- 
partment of Justice, and paid out of the appropriation e for the expenses of 
the courts of the United States. 


Mr. HOAR. I move the reference of the bill to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and I desire to say a few words upon the question. 

I think it proper to say that the introduction of this bill at the pres- 
ent time is suggested by the reports of recent occurrences at Carrollton, 
in the State of Mississippi. I have had and the Senate has had no op- 
portunity for an investigation in regard to those occurrences; but if the 
public press of the country, of both political parties and of ail sections, 
may be trusted, it would seem thata wanton, unprovoked crime, result- 
ing in the death of a large number of American citizens, has been com- 
mitted, where all the victims were of one race, and I presume of one 
political party, and all the murderers of another. 

Such occurrences have unhappily been two frequent in our history. 
When they are investigated by the Senate or the House of Represent- 
atives the investigation is very apt to take a political turn, and the 

ms who defend, or apologize, or extenuate the occurrence say that 
it has no political significance, it is an accident, or it is sonia orit 
is not approved by the community where it occurred. However that 
may be, one significant fact remains, that these things happen some- 
times early in the year just before an important election, sometimes 
just asthe campaign is beginning, and sometimes at the election itself, 
with one uniform result: It is all one way. In every one of these 
homicides the political opponents of the Democratic party are the vic- 
tims and some Democrat is the murderer. 

It seems to me that we should secure by proper legislation some non- 
partisan judicial examination of these that we may determine 
whether it is within the compass of the power of national legislation to 
suppress or prevent them; and I hope I shall have the assistance of 
Senators on both sides of the Chamber to make this bill effectual and 
thorough. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


On motion of Mr. HARRIS, it was— 


Ordered, That the papers in respect to the claim of William H. Randle be 
pat from the files and referred to the Committee on ffices and Post- 


FOX AND WISCONSIN RIVER DAMS. 
Mr. SAWYER submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


EFFICIENCY OF THE ARMY. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further concurrent 
or other resolutions ’’ the morning business is closed and the Calendar 
is in order. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I ask unanimous consent again that the Army 
measure, in charge of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Logan], may stand 
as the unfinished morning business for the next sitting of the te, 
and that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the unfinished busi- 
ness of yesterday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection Senate bill 
No. 777, known as the Army bill, will stand as the unfinished business 
of the morning hour to-morrow, and the unfinished business of yester- 
day will be taken up. 

Mr. HARRIS. It will stand as the unfinished business for the morn- 
ing hour the next legislative day? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Certainly. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had non-concurred in the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1270) to authorize the Mississippi Water- 
Power and Boom Company, of Brainerd, Minn., to construct a dam 
across the Mississippi River; agreed to the conference asked for by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. DUNHAM, Mr. Crisp, and Mr. Bynum the conferees on the 
part of the House. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had signed 
the enrolled bill (H. R. 5544) to amend section 304 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, authorizing the temporary appointment of an 
acting assistant treasurer; and it was thereupon signed by the President 
pro tempore. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SENATE AND EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolutions reported by 
Mr. EDMUNDS from the Committee on the Judiciary February 18, ex- 


1886. 


pressing the sense of the Senate on the refusal of the Attorney-General 
to send copies of certain papers. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending question is on an 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN WYCK]. 
tem that question the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] has the 

oor. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. He will be here in a moment, Mr. President. 

Mr. HARRIS. While we are waiting forthe Senator from Kansas to 
come in, I should be glad to ask the Senator from Vermont what his 
construction is of the third resolution—this particular language of it: 
‘Under these circumstances the duty of the Senate to refuse its advice 
and consent to proposed removals of officers,” &c. The exact question 
that I am not able to answer for myself as to the construction is, Does 
the resolution mean that the Senate in such cases shall not consider the 
nomination at all, or shall reject the nomination for the reasons sug- 
gested in the former resolution? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I see my friend from Kansas has come in. I shall 
make my reply to the Senator from Tennessee lateron. The matter has 
been spoken of before. The committee thought that it was left in a way 
that was perfectly clear, but I shall not take the time to state it now. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I hope the Senator will call my attention to it by 
and by, if I forget it. 

Mr. HARRIS. I shall do so, if the Senator fails to notice it. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, contemporaneous construction of 
the Constitution, fortified by long usage and acquiescence, undisturbed 
for more than seventy-five years, has to my mind incontestably and im- 
pregnably established two fundamental propositions: first, that under 
the Constitution of the United States the power to appoint includes the 
power to remove, and that both these powers are vested in the Presi- 
dent of the United States, subject only to the power of the Senate to 
negative in cases of appointment; and, second, that where the tenure 
of an office is not fixed by the Constitution it is held at the pleasure of 
the Executive. 

I therefore take up this argument where the opposition leave it: I 
begin where they close. I concede all that they demand as to the con- 
stitutional power of the Executive upon the subject of appointments 
to office. If it shall appear that the report of the Committee on the 
Judiciary is inconsistent with these declarations, that the report and 
the resolutions to which we are now asked to give our assent in any 
manner impair or infringe upon, or are in derogation of these admitted 
high executive prerogatives, then I shall submit to condemnation, for 
my signature is spadet to that report. 

So far as I have been able to unravel and disentangle the complicated 
array of argument by which it has been attempted to destroy the force 
and effect of the report of the Committee on the Judiciary, I understand. 
that the objections are practically four: 

First, that by the action of the majority of the Senate an attempt is 
made to inyade the prerogative of the President by demanding his 
reasons for the suspensions from office that he has made. To that I in- 

upon the threshold and in the vestibule of this argument an 
absolute contradiction and denial. 

The President of the United States in the message that he voluntarily, 
of his own motion, sent down to this body, starts out with an absolutely 
unfounded imputation upon the position of the majority. He says that 
the Senate has been from time to time, in various ways, through com- 
mittees of the body and by personal importunity, appealing to the Ex- 
ecutive to give his reasons for the suspension of officials that have been 
reported to this body with the designation of others to fill the places 
thus to be rendered vacant. 

Sir, I deny it, and I now challenge from any supporter or adherent 
of the administration the exhibition of a word, or syllable, or justifiable 
inference upon which that allegation, so often repeated with so much 
yariety of iteration, can be properly or justly founded. 

The effort has been ingeniously made to shift the issue, to darken 
council by words without wisdom, and to make it appear that there has 
been a deliberate purpose and intention on the part of the Senate to in- 
terfere with the recognized prerogatives of the Executive by demand- 
ing his reasons for suspension; and unless I hear some Senator while 
this debate is now proceeding and while I invite the statement—unless 
I hear something said in support of that averment, which I deny, and 
which I affirm has been made for the purpose of clouding this contro- 
versy in popular estimation, I shall assume that my denial is not to be 
met, 


Again, sir, it has been alleged in debate, in the public press, by inti- 
mation and declaration, and it has been the basis of many studied argu- 
ments in this Chamber that there had been demands by the Senate upon 
the Executive for private es in the cases sent down for consideration. 
Idenyit. I contradict that statement by an appeal to the record; and 
before that great tribunal by whom this issue is to be tried and deter- 
mined, I allege that that averment is without foundation. ‘There has 
never been in form or in substance, directly or indirectly, expressly or 
remotely, any demand made by any committee of this body upon the 
Executive or upon the head of any Department for the production of 
private papers; and I shall be glad in the front of my explicit denial 
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and contradiction if some one of the advocates, some one of the cham- 
pions of the administration, will point out, before this controversy is 
concluded, when, where, and how there has been any demand made by 
the Senate upon the President of the United States or upon any head 
of a Department for the production of private papers. 

That issue was brought in here by the administration. Itis said that 
a guilty conscience needs no accuser. We have been told of those who 
‘t fear in every bush an officer.“ Sir, it was the interior consciousness 
of the administration out of which was evolved this phantasy, this far- 
cical allegation, that there was an attempt on the part of the Senate 
to compel the production of private unofficial papers and communiea- 
tions in the possession of the President of the United States. No Son- 
ator doubts that the President occupies an absolutely independent posi- 
tion, and none would desire under any circumstances to interfere with 
his admitted prerogatives. 

I shall strip this controversy of its fallacious incidents. I shall clear 
away the undergrowth of misrepresentation, sophistry, and false pre- 
tenses, that has hitherto obstructed the pathway of our consideration of 
the real issues that are involved in this contention. With my consent 
it shall not hereafter be averred before the popular tribunal that is ulti- 
mately to decide this question that there has been an indefensible and 
insolent attempt to impair the constitutional prerogatives of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Another allegation has been that while this controversy has proceeded 
the Senate has been inactive, interposing partisan objections to the 
transaction of executive business, to prevent the execution of his high 
trusts by the President of the United States. I yesterday had compiled 
from the records of the executive office, for the purpose of showing what 
has been done in this particular, a statement, public under our rules, 
which shows that from the 25th of January, 1886, to the date of the last 
executive session there had been confirmed by the Senate four hundred 
and ninety-three nominations of officers sent down by the President. 
Never in any single instance where there has been a vacancy, occurring by 
resignation, expiration of term or proper removal upon which we could 
properly act, has there been an instant of delay. The Senate has not in- 
quired whether the nominee was a Democrat or Republican, but has 
proceeded vigorously, industriously and steadfastly in the performance 
of its constitutional duties, and if there has been inaction or non-action 
upon nominations, I shall show before I conclude my remarks that it 
has been invited by the administration. 

Again, it has been alleged that the action of the majority of the Senate 
is instigated by the purpose of keeping Republicans in office; that we 
are moved by partisan considerations to thwart by all means in our 
power the efforts of the Executive to transfer the official patronage of 
the Government to the party that was placed in power by the votes of 
a majority of the people. I am not authorized to speak for others, but 
for myself and for those who have accredited me here, I can not submit 
with patience to such an intolerable accusation. 

Mr. President, the Republicans of Kansas are Republicans. They 
are neither afraid to be so classified nor ashamed to be thus described. 
They do not covet any qualifying or palliative epithets. Their atti- 
tude is neither apologetic nor defensive. They have an unconquerable 
pride in their political achievements, in the history they have made, in 
the triumphs they have won. For twenty-five years they have stood 
upon the skirmish line, neither asking nor giving quarter. They are 
Republicans not by inheritance, not by tradition, not by accident, but 
from conviction; and they are as steadfast in defeat as in victory. 
They are partisans, intrepid, undaunted, uncompromising, and they 
can give reasons for the faith that is in them. 

They believe and I believe that for the past quarter of a century upon 
every vital issue before the American people, secession, slavery, coer- 
cion, the public credit, honest elections, universal freedom, and the 
tection of American labor, they have always been right and that their 
opponents have always been wrong; and, while they concede unreserv- 
edly patriotism and sincerity to theiradversaries, temporary repulse has 
not convinced them that they were in error. There is neither defec- 


tion nor dismay in their columns. They are ready, they are impatient 
to renew the battle. Animated by such impulses, it is not that 
they should feel that no Republican can hold an appointive office under 


a Democratic administration without either sacrificing his convictions 
or forfeiting his self-respect. ' 
Accordingly, sir, when a little more than a year ago a Democratic ad- 
ministration was inaugurated, those who were in public station 
with one consent to make excuse to retire to private life. They did not 
stand upon the order of their going; they trampled upon each other in 
a tumultuous and somewhat indecent haste to get out of office. There 
was no eraven cry for mercy; no mercenary camp-follower fled for shelter 
to the bomb-proofs of the tenure-of-office act; no sutler crawled behind 
the fragile breastworks of civil-service reform for protection. They lost 
their baggage, but they retained their colors, their arms, their ammu- 
nition, and their camp equipage, and marched off the field with the 
honors of war. If at the expiration of one year a few yet remain in 
office, rari nantes in gurgite vasto, it is because the victors have been un- 
able to agree among themselves or been unable to discover among their 
own numbers competent and qualified successors, 
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Mr, President, candor compels me to say that the Democracy of that 


State share the same temper and spirit. From 1854, when the Terri- 
tory was organized, down to the 29th of January, 1861,when the State 
was admitted, if there was a Republican holding any appointive office 
it was an inadvertence; and if from 1861 down to 1885 there was a 
Democrat holding an official position requiring confirmation by the Sen- 
ate, it was an oversight; it escaped the somewhat vigilant scrutiny of 
my colleague. and myself and those who preceded us here. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I am not of those who believe in non-par- 
tisanship in politics; and I should be recreant to the high trast con- 
fided in me were I to refrain from declaring my conviction that polit- 
ical parties, energetic, vigorous, and well-defined, are indispensable to 
thesuccess of free popular governments. Wherever the life of States is 
freest and most irrepressible, there party spirit is most active and ag- 

ive. It is by the conflict and collision of political parties that the 
latent and richest powers of the State are made manifest; and those whom 
I represent have no sympathy with the dogma that it reflects glory 
upon a statesman to affect independence of his party, or that it is an 
indication of virtue in a citizen to belong to no political organization. 

Political parties are social groups in the nation, allied by common 
purposes na) kindred aspirations for the accomplishment of beneficial 
results. When es perish this Government will expire, for we all 
understand that in this country the only government is the party in 
power. Here is no dynasty, no ruling family, nothing corresponding 
to the functions of government under other systems except the party 
that is for the time being intrusted by the votes of a majority of the 
people with the execution of their will. And, sir, when a majority of 
the people declare that there shall be a change of administration, it is 
necessarily implied that there shall be a change of those agencies through 
which alone political administration can be made effectual. It is use- 
less to juggle and palterabout this matter. A change of administration 
is a change of policies and methods, and the Chief Magistrate is enti- 
tled to the co-operation of agents and ministers who are in sympathy 
with his opinions and the doctrines which he is chosen to enforce and 
maintain. 

Sir, unless the President of the United States is to be a mummy 
swathed in the cerements of the grave, he must have powers commen- 
surate with his duties. He is charged to take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed,’’ and unless he has the power to select the agencies 
through which the laws are administered, through which the revenues 
are collected and disbursed, the post-offices conducted, the Indians sup- 
ported and controlled, the glory and honor of the nation maintained, 
that duty imposed upon him by the Constitution is an idle phrase; it 
means nothing; it is an empty formula. Charged with these great du- 
ties, liable to impeachment if they are not 3 performed, how 
can it be claimed with justice that there shall be an interpolation of 
novel doctrines of reform, under which while the chief is still to be held 
responsible, he shall be deprived of all the agencies and ministrations 
under the Constitution by which they can alone be so administered, in 
sympathy with him and the policy that he represents? 

Therefore, sir, Iam confident that when it was ascertained in Novem- 
ber, 1884, that a change of the political majority in this country had 
been registered, there was a general faith and conviction that a change 
of official holdings would follow. The Democratic party desiredit; the 
Republican party expected it, and would have been content; and had 
it been done the people at large would have said with one accord, amen. 
But this generation has witnessed the genesis of a new political gospel; 
a novel organization has appeared upon earth; a new school of political 
philosophers who announce that ig spinon | is the panacea for all 
the evils that afflict the Republic. Having no avowed opinions upon 
the great topics of the hour, they feebly decry the corruptions of the 
American s and peevishly and irritably declare that the Govern- 
ment is degenerate and degraded, and that the true prescription to ele- 
vate, reform, and purify the public service is to prevent the clerks from 
being removed out of their places in the Departments. This brother- 
hood has not been hitherto very largely re-enforced from the Democracy. 
If there has been an original civil-service reformer who has deserted 
from the ranks of the Democracy, history does not record his name. 
It has been left to the party to which I belong to afford conspicuous 
and shining illustrations of that class of political thinkers who are never 
quite sure that they are supporting a party unless they are reviling its 
candidates and denouncing its platform, who are not positive that they 
are standing erect unless they are leaning over backward, and whose 
idea of reforming the organization in which they profess to be classified 
is to combine with its adversaries and vote for candidates who openly 
spurn their professions and depreciate the stock in trade which they 
denominate their principles. Standing on the corners of the streets, 
enlarging the borders of their phylacteries, they loudly advertise their 
peene, thanking God that they are not as other men, even these 

publicans and Democrats; they trafie with both to ascertain which 
they can most profitably betray. 

Mr. President, the neuter gender is not popular either in nature or 
society. Male and female created He them.“ But there is a third 
sex, if that can sex be called which sex has none, resulting sometimes 
from a cruel caprice of nature, at others from accident or malevolent 
design, possessing the vices of both and the virtues of neither; effem- 
inate without being masculine or feminine; unable either to beget or to 


bear; possessing neither fecundity nor virility; endowed with the con- 
tempt of men and the derision of women, and doomed to sterility, iso- 
lation, and extinction. But they have two functions. They 
sing falsetto, and they are usually selected asthe guardiansof the seragl- 
ios of Oriental despots. 

And thus to pass from the illustration to the fact, these political 
epicenes, without pride of ancestry or hope of posterity, chant in shrill 
falsetto their songs of praise of non-partisanship and civil-service reform, 
and apparently have been selected as the harmless custodians of the 
conscience of the national Executive. 

Sir, I am not disposed to impugn the good faith, the patriotism, the 
sincerity, the many unusual traits and faculties of the Presidentof the 
United States. He is the sphinx of American politics. It is said that 
he is a fatalist; that he regards himself as the child of fate—the man of 
destiny; and that he places devout and implicit reliance upon the guid- 
ing influence of his star. Certainly, whether he be a very great man 
or a very small man, he is a very extraordinary man. His career for- 
bids any other conclusion. 

The Democratic party was not wanting when its convention assem- 
bled at Chicago in many renowned and illustrious characters; men who 
had Jed the forlorn hope in its darkest and most desperate days; men 
for whose character and achievements, for whose fame and history, not 
only that organization but the country had the profoundest admiration 
and respect. There was Thurman, and Bayard, and Hendricks, and 
Tilden, and McDonald, and others perhaps not less worthy and hardly 
less illustrious, upon whom the mantle of that great distinction might 
have fallen; but the man who at the mature age of thirty-five abandoned 
a liberal and honored profession to become the sheriff of Erie, without 
known opinions and destitute of experience or training in public affairs, 
outstripped them all in the race of ambition; and when but little more 
than a year ago he entered this Chamber as the President-elect of the 
United States, he encountered the curious scrutiny of an audience to 
whom he was a stranger in feature as in fame; astranger to the leaders 
of his own party as well as to the representatives of all the nations of 
the earth who had assembled to witness the gorgeous pageant of his 
inauguration. 

Sir, the career of Napoleon was sudden, startling, and dramatic. 
There have been many soldiers of fortune who have sprung at one 
bound from obscurity to fame, but no illustration of the caprices of des- 
tiny so brilliant and bewildering is recorded in history as the elevation 
of Grover Cleveland to the Chief Magistracy of sixty millions of people. 

If when he was inaugurated he had determined that the functions of 

Government should be exercised by officers selected from his own party 
the nation would have been content; but he did not so determine, and 
herein and hereon is founded the justification that the majority of the 
Senate can satisfactorily use and employ in demanding that no action 
shall be had in connection with these suspensions from office until there 
has been satisfactory assurance that injustice has not been done. If it 
were understood that these suspensions and removals were made for 
political reasons the country would be content, the Republican ma- 
jority in the Senate would be content. But what is the attitude? Ever 
since his inauguration and for many months before, by many utter- 
ances, official and private, in ted declarations never chall: 
Mr. Cleveland announced that he would not so administer this Gov- 
ernment. At the very outset, in his letter of acceptance, he denounced 
the doctrine of partisan changes in the patronage, and through all of 
his political manifestoes down to the present time he has repeated 
these assurances with emphatic and unchanging monotony. 

He has declared that there should be no changes in office, where the in- 
cumbents were competent and qualified, for political reasons, but that 
they should be permitted to serve their terms. Like those who were 
grinding at the mill, one has been taken and another has been left. 
Some Republicans have been suspended and others have been retained. 
What is the irresistible inference? Whatis the logic of the events, ex- 
cept that, in view of what the President has declared, every man who is 
suspended is ded for cause, and not for political reasons? It is 
not possible to suspect the President of duplicity and treacherous de- 
ception. 

For the purpose of illustration, let me call the attention of the Senate 
and through the Senate the attention of the country, which is tojudge 
of this matter, to the basis on which this inquiry proceeds. I read 
from the letter of Grover Cleveland, dated Albany, August 19, 1884, 
accepting the nomination for the Presidency of the United States. He 
says: 

i nd th re entitled to 
tne M anA honset worktwhich tbe money thes paid should command. “Ib is 
the duty of those intrusted with the management of their affairs to see that 
such public service is forthcoming. The selection and retention of subordinates 
in Government employment should depend upon their ascertained fitness and 
the value of their work, and they should be neither expected nor allowed todo 
questionable party service. 

There is another utterance in this document to which I might prop- 
erly allude further on, but which appears to me to be so significant that 
I will read it now. It has a singular fitness iu connection with this 
subject that we have been discussing. Speaking of honest administra- 
tion, he says: 

I believe that the public temper is such that the voters of the land are prepared 
to support the party which gives the best promise of administering the Govern- 
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ment in the honest, simple, and plain manner which is consistent with its char- 
acter and purposes. 


And now: 
They have rs! 
Ee — paese zarona Ne and concealment in the management of their 

Yes, they have learned that mystery in the administration of the 
patronage of the Government, by the concealment from the people of 
the documents and papers that bear upon the character and conduct of 
officials suspended and those that are appointed, cover tricks and be- 
trayal. ‘IL thank thee for that word.” A Daniel“ has come to 
judgment.“ No more pertinent and pungent commentary upon the 
facts of the present situation could be formulated than that which 
Grover Cleveland uttered before his foot was upon the threshold, that 
mystery and concealment in the management of the affairs of the people 
covered tricks and betrayal. There are tricks and somebody has been 
betrayed. 

Again, on the 20th day of December, 1884, after the election, some 
of the contingent of Republican deserters who elected Mr, Cleveland 
to the Presidency, becoming apprehensive that there might be trouble 
about their thirty pieces of silver, formulated their uneasiness in words 
and addressed him a letter calling his attention to the professions u 
which he had been elected and demanding further guarantee. To that 
letter, on the 25th day of December, 1884, Mr. Cleveland replied, and 
from that reply I select certain paragraphs, not being willing to tax the 
patience of the Senate or waste my own strength in reading what is 
not strictly material. 

I regard myself pledged to this— 

That is, to this practical reform in the civil service, this refusal to 

turn out competent and qualified officials and put in Democrats— 


because = conception of true Democratic faith and public duty requires that 
this and all other statutes should be in good faith and without evasion enforced, 
Seceod ter ies veri To d 
y Wie ong aud w. ve no on 
claim, I aes in effect promised the poder that this should be done. 
Not his party, but the people, Republicans as well as Democrats. 
Then he proceeds to castigate the Democratic party: 

I am not unmindful of the fact to which you refer that many of our citizens 
fear that the recent party change in the national Executive may demonstrate 
that the abuses which have grown up in the civil service are ineradicable, I 
know that they are deeply rooted, and that the spoils system has been su 
to be intimately related to success in the maintenance of ore nization, and 
J am notsure that all those who profess to be the friends of th rs aay will stand 
ge pcre itsadvocates when they find it obstructing their way to patronage 
and place. 

He goeson thus, and this is a most significant promise and pledge: 

There isa class of Government positions which are not within the letter of 
the civil-service statute but which are so disconnected with the policy of an 
administration that the removal therefrom of present incumbents, in m. one 
jon, should not be made during the terms for which they were . ely 
on n grounds, and for the purpose of putting in their places those who 
are in political accord with the appointing power— 

And then follows that celebrated definition which lifted the lid from 
the box of Pandora— 
but many men Holding such positions have forfeited all] just claim to retention 
because have their places for party purposes in d of their duty 
to the ple, and because, instead of being decent public servants, they have 
proved themselves offensive partisans and unscrupulous manipulators of local 
party management, 
The letter closes with this somewhat frigid assurance of consolation 
to the Democratic party: 
If I were addressing none but party friends, I should deem it entirely proper to 
remind them— 
That is, party friends— 
that though the coming administration is to be Democratic— 
Strictly Democratic— 
a due regard for the le's interest does not permit faithful work to be 
always rewarded 98888 to office, mato say to them that while Dem- 
ocrats may expect a proper consideration, selections for office not embraced 
within the civil-service rules will be based upon sufficient inquiry as to fitness, 
instituted by those charged with that duty, rather than upon pone impor- 
2 or self-sulicited recommendations on behalf of candidates for appoint- 
men 

Here ende th the first lesson!” This was in the year 1884. I now 
come to the declarations of 1885. Just as the Democratic State con- 
vention which nominated the present governor of New York for the 
position that he now holds, was about to assemble at Saratoga on the 
24th, I think, of September, the President gave out for publication the 
letter of resignation of Dorman B. Eaton, a civil-service commissioner, 
which was dated July 28, 1885, and accompanied it with a letter of his 
own accepting that resignation which was dated September 11, 1885, 
It was alleged in Democratic newspapers that the President held back 
these letters in order to give publicity to his reply at that time for effect 
upon the convention, and it was remarked that it had caused a panic 
among the Democracy. His letter is dated, as I said, September 11, 
1885, and I will read a few paragraphs showing his opinion of the Demo- 
cratic party and the course that they had pursued in attempting to force 
him off the civil-service reform platform. After some rather glittering 
platitudes in regard to the work accomplished by Mr. Eaton, he pro- 
ceeds: 


A reasonable toleration for old prejudices,a graceful recognition of every aid, 
a sensible utilization of every ipa bares that promises ass — RAA a 


constant effort to demonstrate the advantages of the new order of thin 
the means by which this reform movement will in the future be fu: 
vanced, the opposition— 

Now, this is an epithet to which I desire to call particular atten- 
tion— - 


the opposition of incorrigible spoilsmen rendered ineffectual and the cause 
placed upon a sure foundation, , 


But not content with applying his scourge to the “incorrigible spoils- 
men” of the Democratic party, the President took occasion to express 
his opinion in rather picturesque language of another class of politicians 
that had somewhat afflicted him, and to whom he was under bonds: 


Itis a source of congratulation that there are so many friends of civil-service 
reform marshaled on the practical side of the question ; and that the number isnot 
greater of those who profess friendliness for the cause, and yet, mischievously and 
with supercilious self-righteousness, discredit every effort not in exact accord 
with their attenuated ideas, decry with carping criticism the labor of those act- 
ually in the field of reform, and ignoring the conditions which bound and qualify 
every struggle for a radical improvementin the affairsof government, demand 
complete and immediate perfi 


are 
r ad- 


‘ection, 

‘*Supercilious self-righteousness, attenuated ideas, and carping crit- 
icism’’ can not be regarded as complimentary phrases when applied to 
the apostles of this new evangel of political reformation. 

He continues— 


I believe in civil-service reform and its application in the most practicable 
form attainable, among other reasons, because it opens the door for the richand 
the poor alike to a praia ngs in public place-holding. And I hope the time 
is at band when all our people will see the advantage of a reliance for such an 
opportunity upon merit and fitness, instead of a dependence upon the caprice 
or selfish interest of those who impudently— 


To whom does he refer ?— 


who impudently stand between the people and the machinery of their Govern- 
ment, 


You will a with me, I think, that the support which has been given to the 
present administration in its efforts to preserve and advance this reform by a 
party restored to powerafter an exclusion for many years from participation in 
the places attached to the public service, confronted witha new system preclud- 
ing the redistribution of such places in its interest, called upon to surrender 
advantages which a perverted partisanship had taughtthe American people be- 
longed to success, and perturbed with the suspicion, always raised in such an 
emergency, that their rights in the conduct of this reform had not been scrupu- 
lously regarded, should receive due acknowledgmentand should confirm our 
belief that there is a sentiment among the people better than a desire to hold 
office, and a patriotic impulse upon which may safely rest the integrity of our 
institutions and the strength and perpetuity of our Government. 

The first official utterance of President Cleveland upon the 4th of 
March, 1885, renewed the assurance that had been given. Hedeclared: 


The people demand reform in the administration of the Government and the 
application of business principles to business affairs. As a means to this end 
civil-service reform should be in good faith enforced. Our citizens have the 
right to tection from the incom, of public 8 who hold their 
places solely as the reward of pa: service, and from the corrupting infla- 
ences of those who promise and the vicious who expect such rewa d 
those who worthily seek public peeing ora have the right to insist that merit 
and competency shall be recognized instead of party subserviency or the sur- 
render of honest political belief. 


How this system, thus inaugurated, this amphibious plan of distrib- 
uting the patronage of the country among his own partisans and at the 
same time insisting upon the enforcement of civil-service reform doc- 
trines practically resulted, finds its first illustration in the celebrated 
circular of the Postmaster-General that was issued on the 29th of April, 
1885. I do not to defile my observations by reading that docu- 
ment. TI allude to it for the p of saying that a more thoroughly 
degraded, loathsome, execrable and detestable utterance never was made 
by any public official of any political persuasion in any country; or in 
any age. It was an invitation to every libeller, every anonymous 
slanderer, every scurrilous defamer, to sluice the feculent sewage of 
communities through the Post-Office Department, with the assurance 
that, without any intimation or information to the person aspersed, in- 
cumbents should be removed and Democratic partisans appointed. I 
offered a resolution on the 4th of this month calling on the Postmaster- 
General for information as to the number of removals of fourth-class 
postmasters, not requiring confirmation by the Senate, between the 
4th day of March, 1885, and that date. It was a simple proposition. 
It required nothing but an inspection of the official register and acom- 
putation of numbers. No names were required and no dates. There 
was a simple question of arithmetic to ascertain the number of removals 
of fourth-class postmasters not included in the list sent to the Senate 
by the President, the salary being less than $1,000. Eighteen days 
elapsed. There seemed to be some reluctance on the part of the De- 
partment to comply with that request, and I thereupon offered a sup- 
plemental resolution, which was adopted by the Senate, asking the 
Postmaster-General to advise us whether that first resolution had been 
received, and, if so, why it was not answered, and when a reply might 
be expected. 

On the second day following an answer came down. It does notin- 
clude the number of places that were filled where there had been resig- 
nations. It does not inelude the list of those appointed where there had 
been vacancies from death or any other cause; but simply those who had 
been removed without cause and without hearing in the space of the 
first twelve months of this administration pledged to po ee e e 
and civil-servicereform. The number foots up 8,635. Eighty-six hun- 
dred and thirty-five removals of fourth- class postmasters under an ad - 
ministration pledged by repeated utterances not to remove except ſor 
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cause, making an average, counting three hundred and thirteen work- 
ing days in that year, of twenty-eight every day; and, counting seven 
hours as a day’s work, four 3 every hour, or at the rate of one 
for every fifteen minutes of time from the 4th day of March, 1885, until 
the 4th of Marea, 1886. And that is civil-service reform! That is non- 
partisanship in the administration of thisGovernment! That is exer- 
cising public office as a public trust! 

Pe COCKRELL, How many of these fourth-class postmasters are 

ere ? 

Mr. INGALLS. I do not know. 

Mr. COCKRELL. About fifty-one thousand, are there not? 

Mr. INGALLS. It makes no difference how many; they did the 
best they could, and angels could do no more. I see that the Senator 
from Missouri is impatient; he is anxious that the ax should fall more 
rapidly, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas will pause 
a moment. It is the duty of the Chair to inform the occupants of the 
galleries that the rules of the Senate forbid any expression of appro- 
bation or disapprobation. It will be the painful duty of the Chair to 
enforce that rule, if it is insisted upon. 

Mr. INGALLS. I hope the Senator from Missouri will curb his im- 
patience and restrain his impetuosity. The Postmaster-General will 
get through if you only give him time. 

Mr. COCKRELL. He will not get through in four years at this 
rate. 

Mr. INGALLS. One every fifteen minutes! 

Mr. COCKRELL. Fifty-one thousand is the number of fourth-class 
postmasters, I believe, and only eight thousand in a year have been 
removed. 

Mr. INGALLS. Only one every fifteen minutes! How often do you 
expect them to be removed? He has done the best he could. And this 
does not include the number of those who resigned; this does not in- 
clude any except those who have been removed. To the Senator from 
Missouri rising in his seat, impatient at the dilatory procrastination of 
the Post-Office Department in not casting out more Republican post- 
masters, I say this does notincludeall. Undoubtedly many more than 
eighty-six hundred and thirty-five have fallen either beneath the ax 
of the Department or have been filled by partisans of the party in power 
as a reward for efficient and faithful party service in consequence of the 
retirement of thousands of patriotic Republicans; and when the Sena- 
tor from Missouri attempts to convey the impression here that out of 
fifty-one thousand fourth-class postmasters only eighty-six hundred and 
thirty-five have been changed during this past year he is entirely out- 
side of the record. It is to be observed that this is but a single De- 
partment. How many have gone out of the State Department, how 
many have gone out of the Interior Department, how many out of the 
Army and Navy Departments, and out of that illuminated Department 
of Justice, and out of the Treasury, of course is entirely unknown, and 
probably will always remain unknown till the secrets of earth are re- 
vealed at the last day. They are carefully concealed; there are no lists 
furnished to the press for publication. Therefore I trust that the 
friends of the administration will be consoled, that the complaints 
which have been so frequent hitherto of the want of activity on the 
part of the administration in finding places for their friends will be 
tempered by the consideration that they have done the best they could 
in the time at their disposal. 

Mr. President, the list of official utterances isnot yet complete. On 
the first day of this session President Cleveland again repeated his dec- 
laration that the civil service was to be divorced from partisanship, and 
he took occasion to inflict some more castigation upon those who were 
endeavoring to force him off the civil-service platform which he had de- 
clared he intended to occupy. This was his language: 

patro: nt, engrossing the time of public ofii- 
piers rye fel haar, ee Shoat the 5 ot their disap- 
pointment, and filling the air with the tumult of their discontent. 

Rather florid, rather oriental phrase, but in its exactness mathemat- 
ical; a demonstration in geometry could not bemore explicit and satis- 
factory than that description by President Cleveland of the occupation 
and the lamentations of the Democratic party. It will bear repetition: 


Lay siege to the patron: of Government, engrossing the time of public ofi- 
cers with their importunities, spreading abroad the contagion of their disap- 
pointment, and filling the air with the tumult of their discontent. 


A besieging, importunate, contagious, tumultuous, discontented or- 
ganization. 

There is more to the same effect in this document that I should like 
to read, but time does not serve, nor is it material, because there are 
other independent utterances to which I must pass; and I do this for 
the purpose of showing the consistent and persistent adhesion of the 
President of the United States to the declarations with which he started 
out when he commenced to administer the Government. 

On the 30th day of January, 1886, the ordinary avenues of commu- 
nication with the public being inaccessible, President Cleveland availed 
himself of the interviewer, and in the Boston Herald was printed a 
long letter detailing in quotations a conversation with President Cleve- 
— the many points of which will be found below.“ This was 
after this controversy, if you call it so, between the President and Sen- 


ate had . — to develop and there were some indications of approach - 
ing misunderstanding or disagreement: 

He next spoke of his position toward the Senate in the matter of confirma- 
tions to office. He said it gave him some anxiety, for the Senate had been a 
good while in disclosing what it meant to do. They seem ”— 


He says plaintively— 
“to distrust me,” said he, “if Iam to a 


cept what I hear from others. But I 
nese nothing from them. They have not called upon me for information or for 
ocuments.“ 


That complaint no longer exists. 
“Ihave tried 


Ile says 
to deal honorably and favorably by them. My purpose wus announced at the 
beginning of my administration. I meant then to adhere to it. I have never 
changed it. Ido not mean to change it in the future. It seems to me unjust 
and ungenerous in them 


That is, ia the Senate 


“unjust and ungenerous in them to suspect that I do. If I had not meant to ad- 
here to my policy it would have been foolish in me to begin it. I should have 
escaped much in refusing to begin it. It is not at all pleasant for me to disap- 
point. and I fear sometimes to offend, my party friends. Nothing but a sense of 
duty has brought me to this step. Why run all this risk and r this hard 
feeling only in the end to retreat? It seems to me it would have been as im- 
politicas it is wrong. No; I have tried to be true to my own pled, and the 
pocas of my party. We both promised to divorce the offices of the country 
BiA selni used for party service. I have held to my promise, and I mean to 
old to it.“ 


Then there was an answer to a question propounded by the inter- 
viewer, in which he deines his relation toward offensive partisanship 
in the Democratic party: 

I did not propose to hold party service in the past in the Democratic ranks 
as against a man. On the contrary, it gave him a strong, equitable claim to 
office. He had been excluded for twenty-four years because he was a Democrat. 
He should be remembered for the same reason when a Democratic administra- 
tion came into power, provided he was a 8 man for the position to be 
filled. What I understand by civil-service reform, as I am carrying it out, is 
that the office-holders shall be divorced from politics while they fill their posi- 
tions under this Government. That rule I have meant to stand by.” I asked 
him if he was aware of ay deviation from it among his appointees. “If there 
has been any,” said he, “it has not been called to my attention.” I marea 
that some such cha: had been made in New York. He said he did not believe 
that there was any foundation for it, and that it was well known there that his 
wishes were that the office-holders should attend to the duties of their positions, 
and interfere neither with candidates nor election contests, 


And here comes in the significant statement bearing upon the duty 
of Republicans in connection with these suspensions and removals from 
office: 

Mx removals from office, such as are made,” said he, are made for cause. 
It would be absurd for me to undertake to give the country my reasons in all 
eases, because it would be impracticable. When I have removed a Republican 
for political reasons or for any other reasons, I would apply the same rule to 
my own party. Ithink the Republican Senators should be just enough to be- 
lieve this of me, They ought to appreciate that I am trying to do my duty. 
Why they should continue to distrust me I do not see. They do not come tome 
either pesos or by committee to get an understanding of my attitude, or 
to obtain explanations on points of action to which they object. They stand off 
and question the sincerity of my purposes.” 


The eight thousand six hundred and thirty-five fourth-class postmas- 
ters and the six hundred and forty-three ions before the Sen- 
ate and the thousands of changes in other Departments are made for 
cause;’’ not for political reasons merely; but to give those who have 
been so removed the opportunity to explain or defend themselves would 
be “absurd” and ‘‘ impracticable.” 

But this is not ull. ter in the winter the Civil Service Commission 
was reorganized, and in a newspaper printed in this city appeared a 
statement alleged to be“ personal,” and included in quotation marks, 
and which it is commonly reported was in the handwriting of the Presi- 
dent: 

Ican not rid myself— 

He said, after speaking about the personnel of the Civil Service Com- 
mission— 

I can not rid myself of the idea that this civil-service reform is something in- 


tended to do practical good and not a mere sentiment invented for the purpose 
of affording opportunity to ventilate high-sounding notions and fine phrases. 


He alludes to the action of the Civil Service Commission about a 
weigher in the city of Brooklyn, and says: 

When the Civil Service Commission consulted with me as to the status of Mr. 
Sterling and the true construction of the rule bearing upon that subject, I agreed 
with them in their second opinion that the position of weigher was subject toan 
examination, and that it should be filled by one who by means of a proper ex- 
amination under the law proved himself competent and eligible. But it seemed 
to me that the good of the service required that the person to be appointed 
should be of certain traits and qualifications which no theoretical ex- 
amination would develop. One having in charge two or three hundred men of 
the class with which a weigher has to deal should possess personal courage, 
energy, decision, and firmness of character. Itis entirely certain thatthe 
sion of such qualifications could not in the least be determined by the result of 
an 5 organized for the purpose of testing an applicant's knowledge 
an ucation. 


And he closes: 


No cause can gain by injustice or by a twisting of its purposes to suit particu- 
lar tastes. And when a result is fairly reached through the per operation of 
methods ‘adopted to further a reform, it should be acoepted-espockally by the 
friends of the movement. They should not permit those of whom they uire 
submission to say, with any semblance of truth, that they themselves it 
only when the result acccrds with their views. 
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This closes the public declarations of the President of the United States 
upon the views which he entertains as to the method and plan and sys- 
tem upon which the public service is to be conducted under his admin- 
istration. There are some interesting details as to the practical effects 
and results of the effort of the administration to purify the publicservice, 
which I would be glad if I had time to refer to, but I believe I will for- 
bear. I can only say that it seems from an inspection of the record as 
if the cry ‘‘put the rascals out’? had been changed in effect to put 
tho rascals in.“ Of course, Mr. President, no party is exempt from ac- 
cidents, no organization has a monopoly either of good men or of bad 
men, and in calling attention to the results of civil-service reform as ap- 
plied to this administration, I should be insincere if I were to assume 
that such results had followed from any predetermined purpose to put 
had men into office. 

We heard a great deal during the campaign about the corruptions, 
profligacy, misdeeds, and maladministration of Republican officials. I 
can only say that in view of what has occurred under this administra- 
tion, if I were inclined to be uncharitable I could with entire pro- 
priety say that while the Republican party was in power it endeavored 
whenever it detected crime anywhere to punish it; but one of the prac- 
tical results of Democratic administration has been the reverse, and 
that is to place in office a very large number of admitted and convicted 
felons. I have before me a selection from which I will, I believe, in 
support of this view of the case, give a law extracts, stating in advance 
that these compilations are made from Democratic newspapers which, 
of course, is a mitigation of the slander, though it does not necessarily 
destroy its credibility. 

Mr. , of Baltimore, who was made an Indian inspector in 1885, 
had been involved in notorious election frauds and was condemned by 
the civil-service reform Independents of Maryland as a companion of 
Higgins, as a ballot-box stuffer, and a professional gambler. 

The postmaster at Sioux City, Iowa, was convicted and sentenced in 
Dakota for violation of the pension laws. The man who was removed 
tomakea place for this eminent civil-service reformer had eight months 
yet toserve, and there was no complaint against him even to the extent 
that he was an offensive partisan. 

Mr. Holmes, a postmaster in Mississippi, had been involved in no- 
torious election-fraud scandals. 

Mr. Shannon, appointed postmaster at Meriden, Miss., was the editor 
of the Mercury newspaper, which after President Grant's death con- 
tained a rabid editorial attacking the general’s character, and he had 
been indicted in the United States court for ‘‘ unlawfully and crimi- 
nally conspiring with many others for the evasion of the civil-rights 
law.” 

In Rhode Island a Democratic postmaster was appointed who had 
been in the preceding three months arrested nine times for violation of 
the liquor law. 

In Pennsylvania a man was appointed in the Philadelphia mint who 
openly confessed to writing a forged letter from Neal Dow to be used in 
influencing the German vote in the State of Ohio the preceding year. 

There have been some strange things done in Maine. I almost hesi- 
tate to quote this, but if I am wrong the Senators from that State will 
undoubtedly correct me. It is alleged that the postmaster in the town 
of Lincolnville was at the time of his appointment actually in the Port- 
land jail, where he was serving a term for a misdemeanor. 

An agent by the name of Judd, who was appointed in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, was, upon inquiry as to the fact whether he had been 
a horse-thief and served in the penitentiary, suspended from office. 
The writer states that the only ground for supposing that he was not 
a horse-thief arose from the fact that they do not put men in the peni- 
tentiary for stealing horses out West; that if he was alive it was a 
reasonable, natural conclusion that he had not stolen any horses. No- 
body denied the penitentiary. 

A gentleman named Richard Board, of Kentucky, was appointed in 
July, on the recommendation of Comptroller Durham, clerk in the rail- 
way mail service and assigned to duty in New Mexico. This is under 
the Postmaster-General, who found leisure between removing post- 
masters every fifteen minutes to appoint this man in another branch of 
the service where he incautiously mentioned to his friends something 
about his previous history, and it appeared that he had been three times 
arrested in Cincinnati for obtaining money under false pretenses, that 
he had been twice arrested for stealing in Kentucky, and once in Texas 
a variegated and diversified career. No pent-up Utica’? contracted 
his powers. He had stolen in three States. His father was a very 
wealthy man in high standing who had spent a great deal of money to 
protect his son, and through him he secured the indorsement of Comp- 
troller Durham, and after he had been in service for a few weeks he 
committed a number of robberies, stole $163 from the money-order serv- 
ice, and at the date of this communication was lying ia jail at Santa 
Fé awaiting trial. 

It appears that in Cincinnati, under the surveyor of that port, a great 
many irregularities occurred, and a special agent named Williams was 
sent out to make an investigation, and he reported that all the charges 
against the persons who had been appointed were correct, but that the 
men seemed to have reformed and were at all events trying to do better, 
and it was not advisable to disturb them. The charges were like these: 


The janitor of the money-order division in the post-office at Cincinnati 
was a man who had confessedly served three years in the penitentiary 
for highwa: aoe 

Mr. PAYNE. t postmaster is a Republican, and he has not been 
removed. 

Mr. INGALLS. Idare say at that time; but we are talking about 
the janitors. 

The assistant custodian of the post-office building, who has forty 
employés under him, had the distinguished record of two terms in 
the work-house and one sentence s ded over him for future con- 
sideration. A confessed murderer, who had killed his man and escaped. 
because of the absence of the prosecuting witness, was found to have 
been appointed as watchman in the same building by the surveyor. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Is the Senator from Kansas speaking still of the 
Cincinnati post-office? 

Mr. INGALLS. No, the Democratic surveyor. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I call attention to the fact that there has been no 
change of postmaster at Cincinnati; a janitor is pre-eminently under the 
control of the ter, and the thief, if he is there, is under the con- 
trol of a Republican postmaster. 

Mr. INGALLS. Now the Senator from Indiana is wiser in his own 
conceit than seven men that can render a reason, because I assure him 
that the janitor of that public building is not appointed by the post- 
master. He is under the control of the Treasury Department. I shall 
be glad to continue the debate if the Senator desires. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Upon the recommendation of the postmaster 
always. 

Mr. INGALLS. The collector of the port. 

Mr. VOORHEES. On the recommendation of the postmaster he is 
in the building. 

Mr. INGALLS. Another Ohio appointment—and I call the atten- 
tion of our friend the junior Senator from that State to this—by the 
name of Jack Conelly, who was appointed statistical agent of the Agri- 
cultural Department upon the recommendation of ex-Congressman Con- 
verse and of Barger, the present pension agent at Columbus—is he a Re- 
publican? S 

Mr. PAYNE. No, he is a Democrat, 

Mr. INGALLS. I should not have asked that question, because I 
see it states afterward that he was chairman of the Democratic State 
committee.“ Conelly has a record of imprisonment in the Lake 
County, Ohio, jail for stealing a promissory note, and he escaped being 
sent to the penitentiary because it was shown that the promissory note 
being worth less than its face value the offense was not grand larceny.’’ 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harrisin the chair). The Chair 
informs the galleries that better order must be preserved. Does the 
Senator from Kansas yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. INGALLS. With pleasure. 

Mr. PAYNE. Will the Senator be good enough to state his au- 
thority? 

Mr. INGALLS. A Democratic newspaper. I forget the name of it. 
The name of the man is Jack Conelly. I ask the Senator if he knows 
him? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas will please 
suspend, 

Mr. INGALLS. I can not hear the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not know the man. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair must appeal to Senators 
as well as to the galleries to be a little more silent so that the Senator 
from Kansas may be heard. 

Mr. INGALLS. I would ask the Senator from Ohio if he knows a 
man named Brady, appointed postmaster at Newark, Ohio? 

Mr. PAYNE. Ido. 

Mr. INGALLS. Is he a Democrat? 

Mr. PAYNE. He is a Democrat. 

Mr. INGALLS. He is charged with being an embezzler while dep- 
uty sheriff, and the case is now in the courts, Is that a true bill? 

Mr. PAYNE. Ido not know anything about it. He has recom- 
mendations here which state that he is a most ble man. 

Mr. INGALLS. In view of this record that I have read, the follow- 
ing quotation from the speech of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Cor- 
Quitt] has an interesting significance: 

This man— 


Speaking about a postmaster—I think it was about where the colloquy 
with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN] occurred in his speech. 


This man, with this shameful record, was recommended to be retained in office 
by the leading politicians of the Republican party because his services were re- 
garded asimportant for the success of his party. He was dismissed under a Re- 
publican administration, but upon these reeommendations of his valu his 
party he was reinstated by that administration, which was some years before 
this letter was written. 


The Senator proceeded to state that, although this official was a con- 
fessed and admitted defaulter, known to be such to the Department, 
the President was unwilling to remove him because he did not want to 
transmit his reasons for his action to the Senate! That is an illustra- 
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tion of the logical result of the doctrine upon which the opposition 
rely in their ents against the demand which has been made by 
the Judiciary Committee that official papers, documents bearing upon 
these questions, shall be sent down to the Senate whenever deemed to 
be n and important in the consideration of the matter. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] yesterday took occasion 
to advert with somewhat of animated hilarity to the suggestion of the 
Senator from Iowa about the evolutionary condition of the Democratic 
party, and dwelt with considerable unction upon a term that the Senator 
from Iowa had applied to the Democracy in his very able and interest- 
ing speech; ‘‘a protoplasmic” cell, and the Senator then proceeded to 
give us the definition of the term asit appears in the dictionaries, and 

that if those facts had been known at the time when the 
pie ee was pending Mr. Cleveland would undoubtedly have been 
counted out in New York. 

The Senator from Iowa might have gone further in his application 
of the doctrine of evolution with much propriety. Geology teaches us 
that in the process of being, upward from the protoplasmic cell, 
through one form of existence to another there are intermediary and 
connecting stages, in which the creature bears some resemblance to the 
state from which it has emerged and some to the state to which it is 
proceeding: History is stratified politics; every stratum is fossilifer- 
ous; and I am inclined to think that the political geologist of the fut- 
ure in his antiquarian researches between the triassic series of 1880 
and the cretaceons series of 1888 as he inspects the jurassic Democratic 
strata of 1884 will find some curious illustrations of the doctrine of 
political evolution. 

In the transition from the fish to the bird there is an anomalous ani- 
mal, long since extinct, named by the geologists the pterodactyl, or the 
winged reptile, a lizard with feathers upon its paws and plumes upon 
its tail. A political system which illustrates in its practical operations 
the appointment by the same administration of Eugene Higgins and 
Dorman B. Eaton can properly be ed as in the transition epoch 
and characterized asthe pterodactyl of politics. Itis, like that animal, 
equally adapted to waddling and dabbling in the slime and mud of 
partisan politics and soaring aloft with discordant cries into the glitter- 
ing and opalescent empyrean of civil-service reform. 

The President closes his recent message to the Senate in this Jan- 
guage: 


The pledges I hayvo made were made to the people, a to them I am — Sp 
ble for the manner in which they have been redeemed. I am not responsib) 
the Senate, and Iam unwilling to submit my actions and official conduct tothem 


for judgment. 
are no ands for an allegation that the fear of being found false to 
fluences me in declining to 1 to the demands of the Sen- 


my professions in: 
ate. I have not constantly refused to and thus ineurred the 


suspen cials, 
displeasure of political ope and yet willfully oka faith with the people for 
the sake of being false to them. 
Neither the discontentof ay! 


the Senate se mathe unless the de- 
mands of that wag oe complied with, are sufficient to discourage or deter me 
non following in way which I am convinced leads to better government for 
the people. 


He is not responsible to the Senate, nor is the Senate responsible to 
him; both are alike responsible tothe people. But in the cases at bar 
we are compelled to inquire, in justice to the people, whether those 

ledges have been redeemed, or whether they have been broken, vio- 
fated, and disregarded. Had the patronage of the Government, within 
proper limits, been turned over for its exercise to the party intrusted 
with power by a majority of the people there could have been no com- 

plaint, but upon the assurances that I have read the declaration was 
os that in every case where an incumbent was competent and qual- 
ified he should remain in office till the expiration of his term. 

When, therefore, oper sete e ded and others were left, what is the 
irresistible inference, after the d tions of the President, except that 
these persons were suspended for cause either affecting their personal in- 
tegrity or their official administration? Upon the ground, then, of per- 
sonal justice, if no other, we are entitled to know whether wrong has 
been done by the accusations that have been filed inthe ents, so 
that we may protect those who are unable to defend themselves from 
injustice and defamation. 

But there is another reason, and to me a still more convincing reason, 
why we should be advised in the case of these ions what are the 
papers, the official documents, and the reports on the files of the De- 
partments eee the administration of these offices, and that is this: 
under the tenure-of-oftice act, every official ded is reinstated by the 
provisions of section 1768 of the. Revised Statutes, if the Senate ad- 
journs without confirming the designated person, and continues to ex- 
ercise and di the duties of that office until he is again suspended 
by the President. Therefore, in acting upon these cases we have a 
double duty to perform; in the first place, to S dedide whether the on 
suspended was properly suspended, and, in the next place, whether 
is a competent Pie to be restored to office under and by 725 — 85 
the operation of the statute under which he was suspended. If he is 
not a com t person then he ought not to be restored, and we can 
not determine whether he is competent and qualified and fit to dis- 
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charge the duties of that office until we have the official declarations 
and statements upon which the action of the President was based. 
Since this debate began there are indications that the President has 
become convinced that his position is untenable, and that he has con- 
cluded to yield to the reasonable requests of the Senate and relieve 
suspended officials from the otherwise inevitable imputations upon their 
conduct and character. I find the following dence in one of 
the metropolitan journals, which if authentic relieves the relation be- 
tween the President and the Senate of the principal restraint: 
COMMITTEE on FINANCE, UNITED STATES SENATE, March 17, 1885. 


Dear Sin: Will you pinet advise the Committee on Finance whether or not 
there are any papers o; on file reflecting nst the official or — 
character of „late 8 of internal revenue for the first district of 


suspended ? 
It there are any such papers or charges will you please communicate their 
nature and character to the committee? 
Very truly, yours, 


Hon. DANTEL MANNING, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


JUSTIN S. MORRILL, 


Marcu 

Sin: Your communication on behalf of the Finance Committee of ine 1 
dated March 17, 1886, ask: FFT or charges on 
file reflecting against the official or moral character of collector ofin- 
ternal revenue for the first district of suspended, is received. 

In reply thereto I have the honor to state that, so far as this inquiry relates 
toa —— pegs ia office, I feel bound by the rules laid down in the President's 
recent message to the Senate u aie bject of such s nsions. 

But in order that I may sure within he encore iapa of the statute re- 
lating to the furnishing by this 88 of information to the Senate, I beg 
leave to remind the committee thess the office referred to has no fixed term at- 
tached to it, and to further state that the President is that a change in 
the incumbency of said office will result in an nt“ of the public sery- 
ice, and that the policy of the present administration will be better carried owt out 


by such ¢ 
Except as the same may be involved in these considerations, no papers con- 
taining ch: reflecting upon the official or moral character of the nded 


officer mentioned in your communication are in the custody of this 
ment, 


Respectfully, yours, 
Tem D. MANNING, Secretary. 
Hon. Jusrrx S. M 


Chairman of the Senate Committee on PA 


But whether this be true or not, this is not the ſorum in which this 
controversy is to be ultimately decided. The Executive is not on trial 
before the Senate; the Senate is not on trial before the Executive; but 
both, as to the sincerity of their professions and the consistency of their 
actions, are on trial before that greater, wiser, and more powerful tri- 
bunal—the enlightened conscience of the people, from whose verdict 
there is neither exculpation nor appeal. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President the debate upon the pending reso- 
lutions will be regarded, I think, as among the great historical debates 
which have taken place in this body. Grave questions of constitu- 
tional power, 5 the Executive and the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States, have been handled with marked ability on both sides of the 
Chamber. The question of the President's power to remove from office 
any. rson holding his commission without asking the concurrence of 

7 5 te has been affirmed not only by Senators upon the other side 
95 the Chamber but by some upon this side. 

But as this debate is reviewed I think the critical student will find 
that it has been most noticeable for one feature, and that is for the wide 
distance that has separated the combatants who have been engaged in 
it. Ihave never seen a debate Sought at so long range as this. The 
question of the power of the President to remove from office, as was 
said by the Senator from Vermont in opening this debate, is not in- 
volved in the discussion; and yet all these days have been largely con- 
sumed in discussing that question. Precedents and authorities have 
been industriously sought out and arranged by Senators on the other 
side of the Chamber to support the proposition of the President’s un- 
fettered power of removal from office—a question which I reassert is 
not involved in the consideration of the resolutions before the Senate. 
The question is not involved because the President has removed no one 
aa office; he does not profess to have removed a single officer from his 
office. 

Would it not be well, then, if those who maintain his w power to do so 
would await the time when he exercises that power, and then rally to 
his defense? It will be time enough when the Senate receives from 
the Executive a m announcing a removal to bring on that discus- 
sion. It will be time enough for his adherents and defenders here to 
assert his power to remove when he has once asserted it himself. He 
only can make the issue; his champions upon this floor can not raise it. 
It rests with the President to present that issue to the Senate and to 
the country. He has not chosen to do so, and I submit that those who 
have come to the defense of his prerogative of removal have come un- 
invited and into a contest that is not joined. The gentlemen upon the 
other side of the Chamber in this debate have with elaboration con- 
structed their fortress and mounted their guns, but the fortress and the 
artillery that they have set up stand in the same relation to an 8 
sary as that described by Washin Irving and constructed by on 
of the celebrated Dutch soldiers of New York, who, when he had built 
his fort and mounted his guns, Irving says, found that it frowned upon 
an absent enemy. 


rt- 
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As was said in the opening of the debate, and as has been 
by almost every Senator whodas spoken from this side of the Chamber, 
the President himself not once, not one day, but every day since the 
Senate has been in session has by solemn message over anovi ap 
ture affirmed that the provisions of the tenure-of-office act were - 
ing upon his conscience and upon his conduct. Whynot then come to 
the point where the strife is joined ? 

Let me call attention again to theexact form which the action of the 
President takes in the suspension and in the nomination of officers. 
If you go to the ents, if you go to the committee-rooms of the 
Senate, ‘you will find a jacket about every case of suspension, upon 
which there is a printed form, which, when the suspension is made, is 
filled up and signed by the President. No commission is issued to the 
person designated to discharge the duties of the suspended officer, but 
upon the jacket of each case you will find this form: 

Id A B to perform the duties of master at , county o, 
State o! in place of x p 1 
teen hundred and sixty-eighth section of the Re Statutes of the United 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


So all these cases come to us here. The President does ^ot 
to have removed; he says, ‘‘I havesuspended.’’ The officer who held 
the previous commission is still an officer, suspended temporarily from 
the discharge of his duties and another designated to take them up; but 
no lawyer on this floor or anywhere else has contended or can contend 
that there has been a removal. 

In case the President desires to remove an officer during the session 
of the Senate, what is the form in which he addresses us? This is the 
form: 

I nominate A B to be postmaster at ———, coun 
vice O SE TAO te OEA E keeway on 

Does any defender of the administration here assume that Mr. Cleve- 
land in such a case has removed the officer? It is known to every one 
throughout the country that A B, whose removal he proposes, con- 
tinues to exercise the office until the Senate by confirming the desig- 
nated successor consummates the removal. 

I was surprised the other evening, in that little debate which seemed 
for a time to bring the contestants to close quarters, at the suggestion 
of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY], that this message meant 
that the President to remove the officer—not that it was a 
proposition to the Senate to be consummated only by theconfirmation of 
the designated successor, but that it was simply a gratuitous, superfluous, 
and unnecessary announcement of the President that he tore- 
move the officer. In fact the message carries the announcement to us 
that the President does not intend toremovehim. If the power of re- 
moval exists, if he means to assert it, then these nominati these mes- 
sages would come to us in this ſurm: vice A B, whom I have removed. 
I repeat, whenever the President is advised and consents to make that 
issue with the Senate, much that has been said by gentlemen upon the 
other side of the Chamber will be pertinent to the debate; but until 
that time it has no pertinency, and the resort to it is a confession of an 
unwillingness to come to the real questions of policy and of administra- 
tion which are involved in this discussion. 

In the President’s recent message, speaking of the law of 1867, which 
required the President to transmit his reasons for a suspension, 
says, in substance, If that law were in force I would obey it, show- 
ing that he submits himself to the provisions of the tenure-of-office law 
and does not challenge its constitutionality. Under that law I do not 
see how any man can doubt that in the case of a suspended officer, or 
in the case of an officer nominated in place of another whose removal 
is , the concurrence of the Senate is an essential, necessary, and 

ve part of the act of removal. The officer is not removed until 
the Senate acts in cither case. He is an officer until by the confirma- 
tion of his successor we change the office and place it in other hands, 
and that quite as strictly in law while he is suspended from the exer- 
cise of its functions as while he is in their actual discharge. 

The question then is clearly one with which we have todo. We are 
asked by the President to do an act which removes a man from office; 
and will any one insist that we are not entitled to all needful informa- 
tion; that we may not rightly consider that which is the constitutional 
and Jegal result of our act; that we must shut our eyes to the question 
whether there has been cause for suspension, whether the office has 
been mi ; Whether the man who previously held it has been 
recreant to official trust that we must close our eyes to all these ques- 
tions when his removal from office is that which we are asked to con- 
summate in the one case, and is, in the other case, the direct conse- 
quence of what we are asked to do? Ñ 

It hasbeensaid that the tenure-of-officeact has been out of use. Ishall 
not attempt to repeat the high-sounding terms in which the President 
conveyed to us this information. I have been in this body five years, 
and I affirm that the civil tenure-of-office law has never been out of 
use. I affirm, though my colleague [Mr. VOORHEES] declared the con- 
trary yesterday, that a Republican Senate under a Republican Presi- 
dent put it to the very use to which we are putting it now. I affirm 
that not once but many times (and if he will spur his recollection many 
of the instances will come to his own mind) has this same request for 


of state of ——, 


papers been made and complied with, and the Senate has considered 
upon the papers the question whether there was cause for removal. I 
can call cases to mind where just such information demanded by a 
Republican Senate of a Republican President influenced my action and 
votè upon nominations that were proposed to us. 

It is not true, Mr. President. The fact is that the tenure-of-oflice 
law has been enforced; it has been a live force; it has been continually 
in mind in the administration of that part of our duty connected with 
the confirmation of officers nominated by the President. 

But I want to look a little outside of the mere legal and constitu- 
tional questions which are presented here. I want to speak for a mo- 
ment of the origin of this controversy. I wish to discuss it as an ad- 
ministrative policy, inaugurated by this administration, a policy that 
is without precedent and that will be without imitation, a policy of 
stimulating and receiving secret charges against the reputation of men, 
ay, as I shall show presently, not only against the reputation of men but 
against the reputation of women; of denying to the accused any access 
na knowledge of the charges, and of acting upon those charges in the 

Let me say now that if the prompt and just demand, which was made 
in many cases by the incumhents of these offices when they were sus- 
pended under to be advised of the character of those charges 
and to have an opportunity, however little it might influence the mind 
of the Executive, to place on file their ample refutation of the slanders 
i ents against them—if that de- 


held up here would have been withdrawn or have gone through. 
What was the attitude in which we found ourselves when we assem- 
bled here in December? In my own State the Republicans who were 
in office were willing at the mere suggestion of the administration to 
step out. Hundreds of them, besides those who took that course, would 
have placed their resignations in the hands of the administration but 
for the fact that their confidence was betrayed by the suggestion that if 
had di their public duties conscientiously and well they 


pledge, not simply in his public utterances but in private letters, vol- 
untarily written, in favor of such a policy. It went through all the 
land to those in office who had a fragment, small or large, 
of a legal term to serve, that if they had discharged their duties faith- 
fully and honestly they would not be disturbed in serving out the resi- 
due of their term. It was said, as the Senator from Kansas has read, 
that mere difference in political opinion should not operate against the 
officer. It was said that if he had not made himself an indecent parti- 
san the fact that he was a Republican should not be taken advantage of 
in order to deprive him of his office. It has turned out that it was a 
deceptive feast to which those gentlemen were invited. It was almost 
as full of ion and almost as fatal in its results as some of those 
feasts of old story to which men were invited for the purpose of assassina- 
tion. 

In many of these cases it leaked out in the community where the 
officer resided that had been filed against him. Some base fel- 


he | lows had been used for that unholy office, and being advised that charges 


had been sent the appeal was made to the heads of the different De- 
partments, and I believe in many cases to the President himself, to be 
adviged of the character of the charges made. 

I do not know how free the access to papers in the public Depart- 
ments may be to-day to a Senator who lays off his character as acom- 
mitteeman, who unclothes himself as a Senator, and appears simply 
as a confidential friend of the head of one of the Departments. I 
do not know what he may learn under such circumstances; but I do 
know, if I have not been misinformed, that those records were closed 
against Democratic Senators and Congressmen last summer and fall. 
They were not allowed to examine those papers; they were kept in ab- 
solute secrecy. Here was an accusation, a hearing, a sentence, and an 
execution without the accused being advised of the character of the 
charges against him. 

Our object is not to retain these offices. There is not a Democratic 
Senator who hears me who does not know that is not the motive actu- 
ating the Republican Senators. Though I understood my colleague 
yesterday to impute that purpose to the Republicans, I say there is not 
one who upon reflection, and upon recalling incidents which must be 
fresh in his memory in connection with the action of the Senate, does 
not know that if the removal is put simply upon the proposition that 
the administration wants a Democrat in a place held by a Republican, 
that the obstruction would be withdrawn. And that without any ref- 
erence to the views which any of us may hold upon the subject of civil 
service; for however much I may differ from some of the utterances of 
the Senator from Kansas upon that subject, I do not believe that the 
Senate can enforce a civil service beyond the strict terms of the law upon 
a reluctant or unwilling President, and for one I should be unwilling to 
make obstruction with a view of accomplishing such an impossible end. 

It has been said that this debate is concentrating the scattered and 
demoralized legions of the Democracy. It has been said that this issue 
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is bringing the whole party to the support of the President; and yet 
they support the President upon a proposition that is not before the 
Senate, and, if I may judge by the approving smiles and nods which 

the Senator from Kansas from the other side of the Chamber, 
upon this issue which he discussed, and about which I shall talk a little 
presently, the Democracy even in the Senate is by no means a unit in 
support of the President. 

What is it these people ask? An honorable discharge after honor- 
able service. That is all. They ask that they may go out of the 
offices to the duties of which they have devoted themselves with con- 
scientious fidelity with an honorable discharge. They ask that they 
may go out of the officesin which they have so disc the duties as 
to win the approval not only of their party friends, but of Democrats and 
even of Democratic newspapers, with an untarnished name; that it may 
be understood that they go out simply because the President wants a 
Democrat in; that will be accepted by all of them as an honorable dis- 
charge. I wish to know whether my Democratic friends have agreed 
that whatever may be their differences with the President upon civil 
service, or silver, or the tariff, or any of the great questions, however 
they may have been driven from him by his position on these great 
questions, whether they have all agreed to help him hold down the lid 
of the box in which these secret charges have been placed. It is a 
great issue upon which to unite a great party. 

As I shall show presently, the Democratic party is not united upon 
that issue. AsIshallshow presently, Democratic newspapers and many 
Democratic Congressmen and Senators do not approve a policy that 
stimulates and invites charges against the character of men and women 
and hides those charges from the light of day. That is the issue, and 
great as the constitutional questions involved here may be, it is prac- 
tically a greater question whether this Government in its civil service 
shall be administered as in a star chamber where accusations may be 
lodged and heard and decided without the knowledge of the man whose 
interests are to be affected and whose character is to be blackened. 

I alluded a moment ago to the fact that Democratic Senators now and 
then had occasion in the administration of our duties here in connec- 
tion with public office to find that charges had been lodged with com- 
mittees of the Senate against their party friends who have been named 
by the President to discharge the duties of public office. There is 
probably scarcely a committee connected with this body that has not 
received against one or more of the persons whose nominations 
have been committed to it for consideration. It is true of my commit- 
tee; it is true of every other committee that I know of. What do my 
Democratic friends think fair, then? What does my colleague think to 
be fair, then? That the committee shall give up to him or to his friends 
in Indiana the substance of the accusations in order that they may be 
transmitted to the person accused for his personal answer. How many 
Democratic Senators have already appealed to that fair and universal 
rule in the Senate, how many of them have gone to our committees, 
have inspected the made, have transmitted by letter to their 
friends accused the substance of the charges and have received in return 
from them evidence in their vindication, and have laid that before the 
Senate committees? 

Mr. President, that, judged by your own conduct; that, judged by 
what you demand when your friend’s character is assailed, is the fair 
rule. Will you unite here in support of a proposition which denies to 
a Republican removed knowledge of the charges that are filed against 
him in a public Department of this Government? Ido not believe 
that there is a Senator on that side of the Chamber (if there is one I 
know it is not my colleague) who will rise and vindicate that course of 
administration. I know he reprobates it; I know every impulse of his 
heart cries out against it; I know he despises it, because he has been 
trained in his profession and in his intercourse with men to believe in 
the great doctrine that an accused should have the right to know of 
what he is accused and to be heard in his defense. 

Is this thepolicy about which the Democratic party is to rally in sup- 
port of President Cleveland? No, Mr. President, and it was largely 
because no Democrat on that side of the Chamber would venture to de- 
fend such a policy that the debate was shifted upon other grounds. 

Yesterday in debate my colleague arraigned the Senate because he 
said we were condemning the Attorney-General unheard; and yet the 
accusation and the debate are public. He is heard here through his 
friends to — his side of this great controversy; and yet because no 
articles of impeachment had been presented so that he could be person- 
ally here to be heard, my colleague said it was an unfair trial. What 
does he think, then, of these trials that have been going on from day 
to day in the secrecy of the Postmaster-General’s office with closed 
doors? These charges by the thousand are piled upon his table and 
he assorts them over, and without letting the persons accused know or 
have any intimation that they are accused at all, he deprives them of 
office and, so far as such a judgment can, of their good reputation. 

My colleague said yesterday that the first feeling of the masses was 
for fair play. Does he think this is fairplay? I answer for him, from 
my long knowledge of the generous impulses of his heart, that he does 
not. This is the great issue to the country. It is not the question of 
a few post-offices. I freely say to my colleague that the Republican 
party would be stronger in Indiana if you would put every Indiana 


Repnblican out of office, and I think the Democratic party would be 
weaker in precisely the same proportion that you put Democrats in. 

The people may not understand this discussion of constitutional 
principles, but in every Anglo-Saxon heart, and especially in the West- 
ern heart, among the frontiersmen, who always believed in a fair fight, 
there is that imbedded sense of justice and fair play which resents 
and denounces these unfair methods. I happen to know that many 
manly Democrats in high place, when that policy was inaugurated, de- 
nounced it all over the city of Washington. I happen to know that 
there were some Democratic Congressmen who, when they were invited 
to become parties to this system of espionage, when it was suggested 
to them that they could not get a Democrat in office except they filed 
charges against the Republican holding the office, openly and boldly 
and frankly told the administration that they might keep the offices 
if Democrats could only get them at that disgraceful price. Is there 
any Senator who has filed such charges? 

Mr. PLATT. Affidavits—sworn charges. 

Mr. HARRISON. Many of them, as the Senator from Connecticut 
suggests, were affidavits, for enough has been furnished us by the ad- 
ministration in connection with nominations to advise us that affidavits 
containing sworn charges have, in many of these cases, been filed in the 
Departments. Is there a Democratic Senator here who will get up and 
confess that he filed any? Is there one? Is it not true, my friends, 
that whenever this is suggested to you you are prompt to say, I never 
went into the business; I would not be guilty of filing such charges.” 
Is not that true? 

Is this the great issue upon which the Democrary is to be united? I 
affirm that there is not a Democrat who hears me—a member of this 
body—who will confess that he has become, or agree that he is willing 
to become, a party to this method of getting Democrats into office. It 
may be, though I would not impute such a motive to any Democratic 
Senator—I have thought sometimes that there might be gentlemen, con- 
nected with Congress possibly, or outside Democrats of influence, who 
had an interest in helping to hold down the lid of the box in which 
these secrets are buried, because if it were opened it would show that 
they had participated in this work. 

I think there must be in these files a great deal of matter of which 
the President is ignorant, a great many confidential papers which he 
withholds from us that he has never seen himself. I am bound to be- 
lieve that is true from the knowledge I have of the contents of some of 
them, or I am compelled to believe that he is utterly insincere in his 
public utterances as to his methods of administering the appointments 
to office. 

In order to show that Democrats are not united in this policy of secret 
charges and secret trials, and of this obstinate refusal to give up either 
to the person accused or to the Senate the grounds of the accusations 
against Republican office-holders, I wish to read an article from the Wash- 
ington Post, published last summer shortly after Mr. Vilas had issued 
his famous confidential circular. The Post, as we all understand, is the 
nearest Democratic organ to the President—the nearest geographically 
if not in his confidence. The article is the leading editorial and is en- 
titled ‘‘ An Appeal to Mr. Vilas:’’ 


Has not the Postmaster-General by this time realized that his present method 
of turning out Republican postmasters is unpopularand objectionable? Nearly 
every leading p in the country has reproduced, with comments more or less 
approving, ‘ost’s vigorous SRD that grievous error. 

‘here is some difference of opinion within the party— 


That is, the Democratic party— 


as’ to the civil-service and tenure-of-office laws; many think that the ub- 
licans should be expelled and Democrats installed, simply on the merits of the 
situation and without any excuse further than was furnished by last Novem- 
ber's election. The majority of the people favor Mr. Cleveland's policy of- 
respecting both laws an Sargent 4 the spirit as well as the letter of both theo- 
ries. These are differences which will adjust themselves and which may be 
safely left to time. 


And I call attention to this utterance: 


peni as we have already explained, is an invasion of the simplest and most 
undamental ts of freemen. no criminal so base but, in this free 
country and e ned ago, is entitled to an impartial trial and an opportunity 
of self-defense. To know character of his indictment, to be confronted b; 


Mis accusers, and to enjoy the benefits of a hearing, these are privileges whi 
the humblest may demand and must receive. 

It is difficult to understand why Mr. Vilas gives his countenance to the star- 
chamber method of getting rid of Republican incumbents. That method is ob- 
noxious to every conviction cherished by fair-minded men, and must be foreign 
and hostile to every instinct of his own nature, Even ifhe had suffered it to go 
into operation in the first instance without due reflection, he must perceive now 
a oppressive and unjust it is, and what cruel hardship it is capable of work- 

ng. 

ç * + an * * * * 

We are still hopeful, however, that when the Postmaster-General shall have 
considered the matter carefully in allits bearings, and taken note of the strongly 
and almost universally expressed disapproval of the plan, he will see the 
priety of modifying it so as to make it agree with the spirit of our institutions 
and the rightsof free citizens. A moment's reflection will show him that dwell- 
ers in the nineteenth century can not safely be subjected to the systems of the 
thirteenth ; that secret condemnation of officials is as much an anachronism as 
would be the fagot or the rack, A day of 8 must come in such a case 
as this. The Republican Senate, only too anxious for a pretext to antagonize 
the Democratic government, might not dare tomake themselves obstructive in 
the face of a favorable fee! throughout the country; but, should the star 
chamber continue to flourish, they will have more than enough to justify them, 
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2 public sentiment will applaud them in antagonizing an admin- 
m which countenances such things. 

That is a Democratic utterance fresh upon the inauguration of this 
scheme of the secret assassination of character, and the editor concludes, 
whatever our friends may say about the President’s right to remove 
from office, that the country will applaud a Republican Senate if it 
condemns such practices. Ah, Mr. President, how shall we condemn 
them except by using every constitutional power to drag out from these 
secret hiding places the charges that have been filed against worthy 
men and women? That is not the only Democratic paper that has 
spoken. My colleague [Mr. VOORHEES] knows the Indianapolis Sen- 
tinel to be the State organ of the party. I read a special to the 
Indianapolis Sentinel on June 23: 

The Post assumes to bean o of President Cleveland's administration and 
it is certainly characterized by both fairness and ability. In to-day's impression, 
however, it severely condemns the methods obtaining in certain Departments 
of the Government of preferring charges and passing sentence on incumbents 
without giving them an opportunity tobe heard, “We wish to remark,” says the 
Post, that the practice has our cordial and enthusiastic disapprobation.” These 
dispatches— 

Continues the correspondent of the Sentinel— 

“hitherto have attested aversion to anything inoculated with the revoltingly 
ae proceedings of the star chamber, The views I have accepted and writ- 

n— 

And my colleague knows probably who this correspondent is— 


were gathered from the highest political talent in the country; but all my in- 
5 objected to being e f authority. The Post article concludes as 
follows. 


And then he quotes the Post approvingly and adds: 

Every sentiment emblazoned in the above I heard frequently from the ac- 
knowledged leaders of both political parties. The first neg epee many Demo- 
cratic Congressmen was to let the rascals remain rather execute the duty 
imposed by the order to prove a Republican office-holder guilty of a nameless 
crime. This espionage is an odious finale to what AOA might be classed 
among the most splendid political achievements. 


And then this correspondent proceeds: 


The postmaster at Tipton, Stephen Lowley, and the postmaster at Seymour, 
Charley Means, both demand to be heard when charged with “ ofiensive 
sanship.” One of them advised with General Gresham concerning the spirit of 
the law before assuming party obligations during the last campain and hedid 
nothing but what, in the opinion of then Postmaster-General, he clearly had 
a right to do. Stepen Lowley was commissioned a postmaster by Abraham 
Lincoln, While a very active political foe to the Democratic party, there are 
hundreds of ocrats who would be unwilling to see him thrust out of an 
office he has so long and impartially administered under the imputation of a 
crime of uncertain meaning. If offensive partisanship” means hostility to 
the party that elected Cleveland, Mr. Lowley is guilty, If it means in; 
corrupt or indirect in the management of the Tipton postoffice, Mr. Lowley 15 
falsely accused, and a large majority of the life-long Democrats of his neighbor- 
hood will resent any imputation cast upon him. 


I have another extract from a Democratic paper. Recently, in the 
town of Columbus, in the State of Indiana, a postmaster has been made, 
and it happens to be the editor and proprietor of this paper from which 
I am now about to read. -In his issue of July 10, which was before he 
became postmaster (I have not seen the paper since, I think), he says: 

With all due to the President, we believe he has made a mistake in 


requiring the e to become parties to an espionage upon the political con- 
duct of their Sele TS. £ 5 = 


And he concludes: 

In other words, the Republican officials should “ go" because are Repub- 
licans. This they could not object to, and this would require no inquisitorial 
proceedings on the part of their neighbors and social friends. Offensive par- 
tisanship” is a mistake. 

In another issue he says: 

The universal sentiment— < 

And here is a newspaper in astrongly Democratic section of the State 
speaking for Democratic sentiment. 

The universal sentiment almost among Democrats is in opposition to the of- 
fensive partisan” idea of President Cleveland, 

Mr. President, we have in Indianapolis a few very respectable and 
influential men, for their number, who belong to the Mugwump per- 
suasion and supported Mr. Cleveland with great earnestness. 
have a little paper there called the Freeman. The persons connected 
with it are connected with the civil-service-reform organization in In- 
diana. This is what the Freeman says about this policy: 


A 
ing. P But Vilas has said that no one will be removed unl 
So some convict, or gu 


liberty t 
the cha 


Now I want to supplement what I have said about the general policy 
of stimulating, suggesting, receiving charges against men in office and 
refusing them a hearing by some individual instances of injustice. 

The postmaster at Shelbyville, Ind., was a soldier who had served his 
country for four years. When the shock of war broke upon this land, 
when treason took the field, this man, rallying with thousands of other 
Indianians under the flag of his country, stepped, not into a place of 
ease and emolument, but into the bloody front of battle, and for four 
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years on dreary marches, in dangers of battle, in the weariness of hos- 
pital, his brave heart in every place to which he was called gave its best 
service to the defense of the country and the honor of the It hap- 
pened that in recognition of this he held the postoffice at Shelbyville, 
and had held it acceptably, not only to his Republican friends, but, as 
I shall show you upon the testimony of the Democratic newspaper, he 
had discharged his office creditably and to the satisfaction of all. Last 
summer he was ded from office. It was understood through the 
town that some charges had been presented against him. The men 
who made them did not disclose themselves, and he could gather at 
ara er erami irage an «salesman ston of ie 
personal integrity, whether they a administration e 
office, or whether he was simply charged with being a Republican he 
could not tell. He sat down and addressed the Postmaster-General a 
letter, asking in the most respectful way to be advised of the character 
of the charges against him. He got no answer. Need I add that? 
Who did get any answer? Failing to get an answer from the Post- 
master-General, he addressed me this letter: 
SHELBYVILLE, IND., July 7, 1888. 


Dear Sim: It is rted in the newspapers that I have been ied as 
at this ae and ranne L. Major has been appointed. the 8th 
day of June, 1885, I wrote to the Postmaster-General concerning alleged charges, 


as follows: 

DEAR Sim: It is currently reported that charges have been preferred against 
me as er of this p. If such is the case will you be kind enough to 
inform me of the nature of said charges and oblige a comrade. 


Yours, respectfully, 
A. P. BONE, Postmaster, 

WILLIAM F. VILAS, Posimaster-General, 

Washington, D. C. 

He was writing to a soldier, a soldier now exercising a high office, a 
soldier who was his superior, a soldier who held his destiny and charac- 
ter in his hand, and he signs himself— 

A comrade. 
He continues to me: 


charges. 
to say the charges are outrageously false and malicious. No one has, 
knowledge, been sent here to investigate these „ an have not only 
been kept in ignorance of their character, but have not been allowed to defend 
— —. a privilege which is guaranteed to the vilest criminal in all civilized 
nations. 
ne to know the nature of the charges and to meet my accuser face to 


That man had been a soldier. He had met his country’s accusers 
face to face, and had looked into their eyes with undaunted heart, - 


That I have done my whole duty as an officer the records of the Department 
Sola nee aca a know that I give satisfaction to the patrons of the office irre- 
ve of party. 
The following ia a clipping from the Democrat of yesterday, July 7. 
Let me read simply the closing paragraph of it: 


Mr. Major, we believe, will make an excellent official, but it will require much 
— on part to excel in efficiency Mr. A. P. Bone, who has held the position 
so long. 


I now conclude the letter: 


The Democrat is owned and edited by W. Scott Ray, a prominent Democrat 
politician and the pennae of the Democratic State Editorial Association. 
Please ask the r-General for a copy of the charges that have been 


erred inst me. 
And oblige, yours, truly, 
Hon. BENJAMIN HARRISON. 


Upon that letter I wrote on the 9th day of July, 1885, this indorse- 
ment: 


A. P, BONE, Postmaster, 


Undorsement.] 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 9, 1885. 


Not only this soldier’s appeal to know but my appeal in his behalf 
went unanswered from the Post-Office Department and remains un- 
answered to thisday. Thinking that possibly there might have been 
some failure to receive the answer, I PE p TESE the Postmaster-General 
on the 20th instant, asking a copy of the letter of Bone to me with my 
indorsement, and of any reply which he had sent to either of us, This 
is his reply: 

POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE PosTMASTER-GENERA! 
Washington, D. C., March 22, 

Sm: Ihave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your favor of the 20th 
instant, si that on the 9h of July you forwarded me with your indorse- 
ment a letter A. P. Bone, late postmaster at Shelbyville, Ind., and request- 
ing to be furnished a copy of said letter and 3 indorsement, and also a copy 
of any reply that was made by meto you or Mr, Bone; and in mse I return 
you the original letter of Mr. Bone with your indorsement, which you may re- 
turn as you desire; and further state that I have not preserved in my let- 
ter. book a copy of my letter of acknowledgment to you or to Mr. Bone, if I wrote 


Very respectfully, yours, 


Hon, BENJAMIN HARRISON, 
United States Senator, 


WM. F, VILAS, Postmaster-General, 
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Marcon 26, 


While we are talking about rallying around the administration, I 
want to know if there is a Democrat who approvesof that? Iwant to 
know if there is a Democratic Senator here who approves of that sort 
of treatment of a citizen? I want to know if there is one who, much 
more, approves of that sort of treatment of a man who for four years 
fought for his country in the hour of its danger. Ifthe Dem- 
ocratic party means to unite upon this issue and in deſense of these 
practices, then I welcome the issue. 

Mr. President, I have another case. 3 
to the Senate, but to me it is infinitely full of pathos and indignation. 
Down on the Ohio River in one of our Indiana counties is the town of 
Cannelton. The post-office there is of the fourth class, and I regret it 
exceedingly, because it withdraws from our consideration here the case 
to which I am about to refer. Isabella De la Hunt was the widow of 
Major De la Hunt, of the Twenty-sixth Indiana Volunteers. He was 
a Democrat, a Democrat before the war, a Democrat during the war, 
and a Democrat after the war, or after his return fromthe Army. He 
was a gallant man. At Prairie Grove in Arkansas he was shot down 
by a wound entirely through the body. Recovering from this desper- 
ate wound, he rejoined his command and again received a rebel bul- 
let through his arm. Disabled by these two wounds received in his 
country’s service, he was compelled to leave the Army and return to 
Perry County, Indiana. In acknowledgment of his Democracy, in rec- 

ition I may hope of his gallant service as a soldier, the Democracy | co 

of Perry County elected him to one of the county offices. But his days 
5 His vital forces had been so sapped by the wounds which 
he had received that it was not long until a sorrowing widow and one 
only child followed the remains of as brave a soldier as ever went out 
from Indiana to his last resting-place in the grave. This widow, left 
with small means, entered upon the work of main herself and 
that soldier’s orphan boy, For many years her old father was post- 
master at Cannelton and she his principal and most efficient deputy. 
Something W eighteen months ago, her old father being be- 
yond eighty years of age and unable PINNA the duties of the 
office, Isabella De la Hunt, the widow, was K EREE on my request 
by Mr. Hatton, then to little post-office. 

If there was in all this country one person who by reason of her sex, 
who by reason of her widowhood, who by reason of the sacrifice she 
had made in giving the arm on which she leaned to her country’s serv- 
ice, was entitled to be kept in office, was entitled to have her reputa- 
tion guarded jealously and by all men who represented the Government, 
it was Isabelle Dela Hunt. Fearing, however, thatsome person might 
7 fo RAO ties Soc Aho aako TODS thie aio 
office, she wrote to the honorable Postmaster-General in March last 

z her apprehension and asking him in case charges should be 
made het to do hor the favor of giving notice thereat, so that 
she could refute them, and also of her husband’s service, 
death, of her aber eber der F and the further fact of her husband’s 


lities. 
eee De la Hunt was removed, and neither to that appeal nor toa 
later appeal to know the character of the vile that had been pre- 
ferred her was she given the simple recognition of an answer. 
piety gor aye ay argae Bree agiit 


I have just received from Hon. Jonx J. K sug ie wr rke 
from this district, the following letter, which 7 

Post-orrice, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 

Washington, D. C., August 23, 1885. 
Mapam: Yours of the 24th, relative to the P. * case in C., is at hand. Evi- 

dence deemed sufficient to cause your removal has been filed, and your removal 
was ordered on account of partisanship shown in the conduct of the office dur- 
ing ~ 3 just closed. 

paigad regards, I remain yours, truly, 


Mrs. ISABELLE DE LA Hexr, 
Cannelton, Ind. 


Now hear what the woman says: 
SOMEBODY HAS 2 


JNO. J. KLEINER. 


an undoubted 


him to appear before any open 
call npon him to stand forth 2 
. calumny. this and bring 
from the files of the star-chamber court at Wachinoton a peer verr isig 


which he has affixed hisinfamous name, and I pledge oe to ve their utter 
falsity. So conscious am I of the rectitude and impartialit: cee in 
the d of —.— official duties that I do not hesitate tor appeal to you, one 


— all. e this of your political preferences, for the truth of this assertion. 
this community has sworn to a lie to accomplish that which 
ona 8 done eee the instrumentality of truth. For 1 pub- 


us resorts to secret 
FFC 


y 
acter to accomplish an ro object. 
eh ens eee to condemn, as I know 


the honorand consciences of all 
51 8 


of honest sunli frand ext im himself ing, 


i cy agra amt on tn ech ee ne Mee and false 
witnesses to strike down his family without an opportunity of vindication is a 
national disgrace, and an act too pasgan and base for absolution. 
ISABELLE DE.LA HUNT, 
Cannelton. Ind., August 31, 1335. 

[Applause in the galleries. ] 

There was a woman in whose spirit we can see the inspiration of the 
gallant husband that she sent forth to fight. Is it about this case and 
in support of the Postmaster-General that the Sewage card will 
unite? Isit to justifyan administration that refused a h gto this 
dead soldier's widow that a demoralized and divided Democratic party 
is to assemble? Mr. President, there is not a Democrat who hears me, 
there is not a Democratic Senator here who would not scorn to be the 
author of such treatment. Let us understand then what we are justi- 
fying, let us know what the administrative policy is that we are to 
condone or to condemn by <> give these poopie the only op- 
portunity they have to know what accusers havesaid them. 

Mr. President, I ought to add one incident to that story, or it will 
not be complete. I am advised that the first recognition which the 
Post-Office Department extended to her was a letter dated November 
17, 1885, from the office of the First Assistant Postmaster-General, 
signed “William Duff Haynie,” as it is put here, and my informant 
says what position he fills does not appear from the letter. It was 
yma in reply to her letter of complaint to the Postmaster-General 

ncerning certain offensive allusions in a paper published by Mr. Un- 
derwood, who had been appointed to the office upon her removal, and 
in some way reflecting upon her. She made that complaint. I donot, 
of course, know what the newspaper was saying or how just the com- 
plaine wan, but this person in reply alludes to the fact of her removal 
‘or offensive ee ee d says the papers in her case were 
to him and that he the charge was made out by an examination, 
as he says, of her own ne That is the incident I wanted to 
mention. When Major De la Hunt died he was the owner of a little 
Democratic newspaper in Cannelton. It was a part of the little prop- 
erty that came to his widow. She was not able to run a newspaper, 
and she appealed to her brother-in-law, Judge Mason, to take 
of it and keep it alive for her until it could be sold. He did so, and 
finding it a little embarrassing for him, a Republican, to ran a Demo- 


cratic newspaper, he said to her, There is one Democratic paper here, 
and if I run this paper for you I must its polities;’? and so for 
a few years, until it could be sold, J Mason conducted that paper 


for her as a Republican paper; but it been sold, I am told, eight 
pasa eea np ome ea dare a I Acoma rey its edi- 
torials were filed. 

Now, Mr. President, perhaps my distinguished friend from Kansas, 
whose command of so far my own, ht character- 
ize this transaction, perhaps he could touch it up a little; but to me 
that work is impossible. Thestoryof Mrs. De la Hunt carries its own 
pathos and its own tion. 

Mr. President, a Union soldier who went 
distinction had a little place as a railway mail clerk in Indiana. He 
had held the place for many years. He had a most exemplary and con- 
spicuous record. I believe he never failed to makea trip when his turn 
came and that he was constantly ready to make extra trips when called 
on. There was no trouble about his record in the office of the Super- 
intendent of the Railway Mail Service, none whatever, but he suddenly 
on a return trip received notice, on his arrival at e ere er from the 
Postmaster-General that his services were no longer ee As well 
as I can ascertain, the most grievous offense that had committed 
by this Republican was that he had charge of the artillery when my 

ed comrade and colleague here [Mr. LoGan] came to visit 
Indianapolis during the last campaign. This railway clerk was off 
duty that week, and he hadcharge of the artillery, and helped fire the 
salute. He was an experienced man, and had performed that duty so 
much in the past, and always with such perfect safety to those who 
were with him, that he was selected on this occasion to welcome our 
distinguished candidate for the Vice-Presidency. Well, he was fired 
out for it [laughter] and who was put in his place? Iam not going 
to try to supplement or complete the record of rascals appointed which 
the Senator from Kansas introduced—I am not looking for rascals; 
this case falls in my way.. The man who was appointed was one Dowl- 
and there having been serious es affecting his character, Mr, 
Swift, who was connected with the civil-service-reform association of 
Indianapolis, addressed the Postmaster-General on the subject, laying 
the charges before him. 

Let me tell you what they were. It was said by several persons that 
on the streets Mr. Dowling, then a member of the city council of In- 
dianapolis, had stated that he himself had bribed seyeral other mem- 
bers of the council in the interests of a city corporation. He repeated 
this declaration in the hearing of a number of persons. The prose- 
euting attorney got hold of it and brought him before the grand jury and 
asked him to tell the jury whom he had bribed. 

He said, in substance, I will not answer that question; it would 
criminate me.” The prosecuting attorney then wrote out the question, 
and, after having it certified, Mr. Dowling was brought into the 
criminal court of the county and the prosecutor said to the judge, I 
have propounded this question to this man in the grand-jury room 


h the whole war with 
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and he declines to answer, and I submit to the court whether he shall 
not be compelled to answer, There again Mr. Dowling said he could 
not answer it without criminating himself, and the court excused him 
from answering. The city council took it up and charges were filed 
against him. It was voted that he was guilty of having confessed to 
an act of bribery. The council by a vote of 17 to 3 declared that 
Dowling had made his admission of bribery, and by a vote of 13 to 7 
the same body held that he ought to be expelled; but there was not the 
two-thirds vote required, and so the proceedings failed. 
There is another matter connected with this case that is full of in- 
terest and instruction. Mr. Swift laid all these facts before the Post- 
master-General. It was not a matter of rumor and report. The facts 
were verified by official records from the criminal court of the county 
and from the records of the common council of the city. ‘This case 
was made just as I state. 
Democrat is accused: 


0 Posr-Orricn DEPARTMENT, 
FFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washi: D. C., September 14, —. 


My Dran Sm: Your favor of the 12th is received and contents noted. Itis 
fair to any man who has been appointed, and since his appointment has con- 
tinued in the service without complaint as to the manner of its performance 
ee 
zou understand it. I intend by the reenark no eriticiem upon pom statement, 

ut make it prefatory to the inquiry whether you are willing I should send your 
letter to Mr. BYNUM— 

The member of Congress who nominated Mr. Dowling— 
in order to see what may be said on the other side. 

I I shall ever be as willing to remove an unfit when papane 
by me as if he had been found in the service as I took it; and I shall do my ut- 
most to render it as efficient as possible and free from bad men, 

N 

5 : WM. F. VILAS, Postmaster-General. 

Mr. Swift was not one of the sneaking kind, and he promptly wrote 
Mr. Vilas that he was at perfect liberty to lay his letter before the Con- 
gressman or anybody else, and that he would support the charges. He 
proceeded to support the setting out under official certificates 
the proceedings of the court and of the council. What followed then? 
Was this man dismissed? No, Mr. President; they were advised that 
he had a good record in throwing mail matter and that under all the 
circumstances the Department thought they would not turn him out. 
But the noticeable incident here is that when a Democrat is accused 
u evidence that is matter of public record, the Postmaster -General 
who would not answer Mr. Bone, a soldier of four years’ service, to tell 
him what he was accused of, gives out that this accused Democrat should 
have notice of such an accusation as inquiry might put a different com- 
plexion upon the case; but it never struck his sapieney, it never struck 
this distri butor of justice, that inquiry might put a different phase on 
Mrs. de la Hunt's case or on a hundred o that I could bring to the 
attention of the Senate. Or probably it did strike him that it would 
put a different phase upon the case, and that he would be compelled to 
reverse his action, as the Senator from Vermont suggests to me, and 
therefore in the case of Dowling he wants Dowling to know about it and 
be heard, and in the case of the soldier’s widow the record is closed 
without her being advised of the against her. Is this the 
policy of 3 this the 3 of public office as a public 
trust, upon whi e Democratic party are now so eagerly rall to 
the defense of this administration? “feet ae 

Mr. President, I must hope, as I must believe, that many of these 
things thus buried in the files of the Departments here are unknown 
to the President. I must believe it, for the contingency of not believ- 
ing it is one that I will not willingly accept. I had a letter the other 
day from a wounded soldier. A few years ago my colleague introduced, 
I think in the Forty-seventh Congress, a resolution to which I may 
refer more in detail in a few moments if I have time, directing the 
Committee on Military Affairs to inquire whether section 1754 of the 
Revised Statutes which pledges to disabled Union soldiers a contin- 
uance in public service had been enforced. Here is a letter from a 
twice-wounded soldier of the late war who was occupying the little place 
of a railway mail clerk running between La Fayette and Quincy, and 
suddenly, without warning, his name is stricken from the roll and he 
writes me to ascertain what he is charged with. I inquired of Mr. 
Jameson, the Superintendent of the Railway Mail Service, and this is 
his answer: 

Post-Orrick DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT RAILWAY MAIL SERVI 
Washington, D. G, March 2. 1888. 

Sm: Yours of March 20, asking the reasons for the removal of W. H. Coon, 
late railway postal clerk between La Fayette, Ind., and Quincy, III., is at hand. 

In reply permit me to say that there are no charges on file in this office that 
would in any way affect Mr. Coon's standing as a clerkor a citizen. Itis there- 
fore presumed that the Postmaster-General took the action he did for reasons 

actory to himself and, it is supposed, of a political nature. 
Very respectfully, 
JNO. JAMESON, 


General Superintendent, 
Hon. BENJAMIN Harnisox, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


And so if is that, notwithstanding the provisions of the statute which 
my colleague under a Republican ad miaistration called to our attention, 


Now hear what Mr. Vilas says when a | unj 


with results which he will perhaps recollect as well as I, this wounded 
soldier goes out simply for reasons satisfactory to the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, nothing against his record as a clerk, nothing against his record as 
a citizen. It is not even intimated that he has been guilty of doing more 
than that which every soldier fought for and brought home from war, 
the right freely and openly to express his political sentiments, 

Mr. President, these are not picked cases; theseare not isolated cases. 
They are mere hap-hazard selections from the great mass of such cases 
which have occurred all over this country, and which are familiar to 
every Senator and to every member of the House of Representatives. 
The President in his message said to us: 

Ifin any degree the suggestion— 

That is the suggestion of injustice being done to these officers— 
is worthy of consideration, it is to be hoped that there may be a defense against 
ust suspension in the justice of the Executive. 

I do not know whether in the pressure of greater affairs, if there can 
beany greater, the cries of these men and of these women have reached 
the President at all, but certain it is that justice has not been found 
for these, even that simple justice of being allowed to place upon the 
record a denial of these charges that when they have gone and some 
future intermeddler with confidential papers looks through these files, 
he may see as well the defense as the accusation. . 

The Senator from Vermont asks me when the President’s justice is 
to come in. I suppose it is by erecting some oratorical monument over 
the graves of those who have been thus disposed of without ceremony. 
It must be in requiem or oratory. It seems to be too late for any other 
sort of justice. 

Now, sir, as tothe beneficent effects of this new policy, this new con- 
test between civil-service reform and what Mr. Cleveland calls the old 
spoils system; and without now attempting to state my views of the 
civil service, Í do lift up a hearty prayer that we may never havea 
President who will not either pursue and compel his Cabinet advisers 
to pursue the civil-service policy pure and simple and upon a just basis, 
allowing men accused to be and deciding against them only upon 
competent proof and fairly—either have that kind of a civil service, or 
for God’s sake let us have that other frank and bold, if brutal, method 
of turning men and women out simply for political opinion. Let us 
have one or the other. They will not mingle, and it was the conflict 
of these currents, the President on the one side endeavoring to be re- 
sponsive to his self-imposed pledges and the pressure of his party on 
the other, that has driven those who were at the heads of the Depart- 
ments in the attempt to and maintain the President’s profes- 
sions and at the same time to give to the hungry who were demanding 
to be fed—it was the attempt to reconcile the irreconcilable that has 
brought about this wretched condition of things in which men and wo- 
men are condemned without a hearing. Let us have one or the other, 
pure and simple. 

May I supplement what the Senator from Kansas said by a general 
expression or two as to how the civil service has been going on in In- 
diana? Barney Conroy was atwice-convicted felon. He had not had the 
versatile character of the man to whom the Senator from Kansas re- 
ferred who had stolen in three States. Barney Conroy had stolen and 
robbed only in Indianapolis, and in our criminal court there there were 
two records, one of a conviction for grand larceny and one of a conviction 
for larceny and robbery, and he had served two distinct terms of two 
years each in the penitentiary of theState. At our union depot where 
large mails are transferred there was a private soldier not conspicuous 
either in his relations or in his achievements, but just one of those faith- 
ful fellows who in war and in peace always did a man’s duty quietly. 
He was in charge of the transfer of the mails and was turned out to 
make a place for Barney Conroy, the twice-convicted felon. I think I 
haye here somewhere Barney’s recommendations. My colleague es- 


caped, 
Mr. VOORHEES. I did not hear my colleague's last observation. 
Mr. EDMUNDS. He said you were not one of his recommenders. 
Mr. VOORHEES. Indeed I was not. It was ner mistake, and 


was rectified the very moment it was found out. He staid there, I do 
not know how long, a few hours. 
Mr. HARRISON. It was found out pretty soon and it was corrected. 


I have no idea that it was known to the gentlemen who signed the pa- 

; it could not have been. It was signed by the governor, thesecre- 
tary of state, the treasurer, and some of the supreme judges. I have 
no doubt they were imposed upon, and yet they certified in the paper 
that they knew him well and that he was an honest man and a most 
earnest Democratic worker. [Laughter.] 

Mr. VOORHEES. I know nothing of the terms of the recommenda- 
tion. I am perfectly frank to say that it isa well-known case of a 
stu: mistake in which the fellow held office for a little while; 
and were I permitted I could name—and possibly the time may come 
when I can retort by naming greater rascals than Barney Conroy, who 
staid in office a good deal longer than he did. 

Mr. HARRISON. If my colleague can tell me now of a single case 
occurring in the State of Indiana within his knowledge where any 
man who hada record of conviction of an infamouscrime was appointed 
s ara by any Republican administration I should be glad to have 

im do it. 


I do not refer to this case as typical. I say to my colleague that in 
the last campaign when the air was full of Democratic slanders that 
embraced all Republicans and the cry was abroad turn the rascals 
out,” in meeting that denunciation, as on every other occasion, I have 
said that personal honesty and honor were not divided upon party lines. 
This was the recommendation: 

We, the undersigned, would most earn a n for 

it the — — to N f 8 — 
agent for Ransing the mails at the union depot, Indianapolis. We have 
known Mr. Conroy for along time as an earnest worker in the cause of De- 
mocracy— 

[Laughter]— 
one who is always at the polls early and late. 

(Laughter. ] 

He is a hard-working, honest citizen, and as he has never before asked an ap- 
pointment, we think him worthy of recognition now. 

He got one, he got two, but he did not ask for them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. VOORHEES. Who signed that? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will read the names, as my colleague asks it. 

Isaac, P. Gray, governor; Oscar B. Hord; John G. Cooper, treasurer of State; 
S. P. Sheerin, of the supreme court; W. E. Niblack, supreme judge. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The clerk kept the record, I suppose. 

Mr. HARRISON. No, this case did not go to the supreme court; 
it was too plain. [Laughter.] 

James H. Rice, auditor of State; Francis T. Hord, attorney-general; W.R. 
Myers, secretary of state. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I did not know but that somebody had forged 
my name there. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; Iexculpated my colleague at the beginning. 
I said that he had escaped. 

Mr. President, those are excellent gentlemen who signed that paper. 
They were filled with mortification when they found what they 
done and how they had been imposed upon; and perhaps the best use 
of this incident here, after illustrating the liability that even Demo- 
crats are under when they pick a man who has been early and late at 
the polls, and has been an active Democrat, to get a rascal—after illus- 
trating that fact, perhaps the best use of the incident is to show how 
utterly untrustworthy such indorsements are, how little dependence 
can be placed upon them. 

But this incident and the Dowling incident, and I will not say what 
other incidents, because there are some cases I am not at liberty to 
comment upon now, carry important lessons and warnings. The In- 
dianapolis Sentinel, the State organ of the Democratic party, has spoken 
upon this subject, and I shall now read the article, which is entitled 
Halt,“ and is as follows. It is in the issue of January 26 last: 

HALT! 


With due respect we would suggest to the powers at Washington, and all 
others concerned therein, that the time has fully come when a halt should be 
called in the business . tints roan 3 characters to office in this State. 

g attempt to rival the Republican party in making 
and maintaining bad 5 to office is an unworthy ambition, and the 
sooner it is abandoned the better. 

The honest Democratic masses of the State have already been sufficiently 
eee ee grand old party of the people damaged quite enough, surely, 
for a halt. 

With becoming modesty we would venture to suggest to the forces inspiring 
and controlling appointments here that there is no lack of honest, competent 
Democrats in our Nate. In view of this fact we confess to our inability to make 
out any sufficient reason for the selection and appointment of thieves, Way- 
men, bribers, deadbeats, and the like. Give honest, competent Democrats a 
chance, 


It may have been noticed by some of you that the other day the dele- 
gation from Indiana urged upon the President the appointment of Hon. 
John B. Stoll, of Indiana, to be Public Printer, and that they came 
away, according to the newspapers—doubtless it is not true—with a 
great deal of disgust when the President told them he did not intend 
to turn Mr. Rounds out. Mr. Stoll edits a Democratic newspaper. 
Hear him on the reform of the civil service, under this administration, 
in Indiana. He says: 


diana 8 The politicians who foist that kind of cattle upon the public 
service ought to be exposed and held up to public scorn and indignation. 

So that the difficulty of finding honest men for office is one which 
the Democracy are now experiencing. And now to turn from the grave 
to the gay, this non-partisan civil-service administration has turned 
Republicans ont because they were on committees, or published news- 
papers, or took some active part in campaigns. A friend of mine sent 
me the other day this post-office heading; it is a little post-office in 
Greene County, Indiana. à 

Mr. EDMUNDS. A Democratic post-office at the present time? 

Mr. HARRISON. I suppose so. He was appointed on the 20th of 
July, 1885, and I believe no Republican has been appointed since that 
date. The printing is as follows: 

James H. Quillin, P. M. Post-office at Lyons, Greene County, Indiana. 
On this side [exhibiting] is a picture of Cleveland and Hendricks, 
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with the words underit ‘‘ Our benefactors.” 3 Isuppose the 

ive pronoun refers to the postmasters and not to the public gene- 
rally. Some Republican ee were, I understand, convicted of 
offensive partisanship, and turned out because during the last campa 
they had a picture of the Hon. JOHN A. LOGAN, our candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency, displayed in the office. That was thought to evince 
offensive partisanship, and without’ being allowed to prove whether it 
was a likeness or not they were turned out. [Laughter.] There were 
some of those campaign pictures of General LoGAN that I think a man 
might have raised an issue on. [Laughter.] But here a Democratic 
postmaster is not guilty of offensive partisanship when he puts on a 
post-office letter-head the name of the Democratic President and Vice- 
President with the legend ‘‘Our benefactors.” The Postmaster-Gen- 
eral’s head ought to have been on there, because that is a fourth-class 
post-office. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, again, I want to see how thorough and sincere this 
reform idea of turning men out because they are partisans is—how it 
is illustrated by what is being done by the men who have been turned 
in. I find this notice: Mr. Sparks is the editor and publisher of a Demo- 
cratic paper at Mount Vernon, Ind., and has been nominated for post- 
master. In an editorial article from his paper, which I have here, he 
compliments his predecessor very highly for discharging the duties of 
his office, but it is not to that point that Iam coming. This notice ap- 
pears in his paper with a large heading: 

NOTICE, 

Having assumed the duties of postmaster of this city of Mount Vernon, Ind., 
it will be necessary for me to remain in the post-oflice during business hours. 
Therefore, persons desiring to see me on business connected with the 
Democrat will please call at the post-office. 

Now, Mr. President, Iam going to suppose a case. I do not know 
just what the rules are, and for fear I shall trench upon things that are 
confidential I am going to suppose a gern d a postmaster of 
the Republican faith who had held and exercised the duties of post- 
master for a long series of years faithfully and in a way that brought 
the commendation of all men of both parties, so faithfully that when 
his last term expired and the question of his reappointment came up, 
though he had been in office twelve years, nota man applied for the 
office, but everybody{conceded it to him. Suppose that man had been 
on the Republican county committee, had been active as a Republican 
committeeman, but in all his relations with the Democrats of the com- 
munity had always maintained their personal respect and friendship. 

My colleague knows that the description I am giving would answer 
to a great many people in Indiana; for while we have our bitter and 
sharp, and nowhere else bitterer or sharper or harder, political fights, he 
knows right well that the lines of friendship and good-fellowship in 
Indiana are not party lines. He knows right well that, after all that 
may be said, a good, honest, open, square: political fighter, who advo- 
cates the principles of his party with all the zeal and energy and force 
and talent he has and yet refrains his tongue from slander and vituper- 
ation, wins the respect rather than the opprobrium of his political op- 
ponents. 

I am describing such a man. He would know him to be such if I 
should mention the name I think of; but as this is an ideal character 
he has no name. The Democratic Congressman I will say from that 
district files a charge against that man asking his removal, upon the 
ground that he is a blatant Republican, an offensive and blatant Re- 
publican. My colleague knows just what we mean by that—it is not 
a very grave charge—and the man is put out because he is a blatant 
Republican. Now, whois put in hisstead, because this talk of offensive 
partisanship implies something? If you put a man ont because he is 
of a particular ppa and description of partisan, it implies an obligation 
not to put a man in who is of the same class though of the other side 
in politics. If there is any honesty about it, if it is not the sheerest 
phariseeism, that is implied, and I know my colleague will agree to 
that. Now, suppose the man who is put in has been on the Demo- 
cratic political committees, has been, I will say, on the executive com- 
mittee, secretary or president of it. In addition to that he is the owner 
and editor of a Democratic paper in the town, and he has been saying 


just such things as my colleague knows every Democratic paper is in 


the habit of saying about Republicans, Oh! but it may be said he is 
not going to be an offensive partisan in the future. Sup there 
should be found upon the records a letter like this showing the ground 
upon which he put_his application: 

Itisa Je for a Democratic paper to live in this county. * * * Itisa 
hard row to hoe here and I think I ought to have relief. It ismyambi- 


tion to build upa paper of which the ä will feel proud and which will be 
second to none in the State, I will at once proceed to do this if I get the office, 


[ Laughter. ] 

If I should ask the question of my colleague what he would think of 
the man who would file that charge and then recommend a man who 
put his claims to the office upon the basis I have mentioned here, that 
he expected to continue to run a Democratic paper and to use the emol- 
uments of the office to run that paper and fight the Republican party— 
and if I were to ask him what he thought of the sincerity, of the can- 
dor, of the manliness of the man who would make that and rec- 
ommend that appointment, I am not in doubt as to what he would say, 
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I think I am safe in saying he would not wish to be the author of that 
piece of work, because when he asked the President to turn that man 
out on the ground that he was an active ublican he came under 
obligation not to puta man in that office who would use its emolu- 
ments and advantages in the conduct of a Democratic paper that should 
from week to week assail Republicans and Republican principles. 

Let us uncover this, Mr. President. I would like to have the world 
know, I would like to have the people of Indiana know just who it is 
here or in the House of Representatives that would file such charges and 
ask removal upon such a basis, and then recommend men of the de- 
scription I have named to fill the place. I know what our good peo- 
ple would think of it. I know they would think it was a bas eand 
an insincere thing whoever did it. Let us uncover this box. The 
President may not know this. I can not butbelieve, as I say, that there 
are secrets here hidden from him, and that he ought to know of them, 
that he ought to know whether he has been trusting men in their rec- 
ommendations for office who are asking him to turn out men as offen- 
sive Republicans and to put in men who put their claims to the office 
upon the ground that they want its emoluments to run a Democratic 
newapaper, and on no other ground in the case I have supposed. He 
ought to know it. If he is sincere, as I must assume, it would shake 
his confidence in some of his advisers, and there may be more excuse 
for the President than many of us are willing to admit in the unrelia- 
ble character of his advisers. 

But, Mr. President, I must conclude these remarks. There was held 
the other day in the city of Fort Wayne, in the twelfth Congressional 
district of Indiana, a meeting of the Democratic Congressional com- 
mittee. Let me show you who was on it. 

C. A. Zollinger, of Indianapolis, the pension agent, was a chairman 
of the committee. William Kaough, postmaster at Fort Wayne, met 
with the committee as a member. Eti W. Brown, postmaster at Co- 
lumbia City, met with the committee as a member; and Herman Frey- 
gang, postmaster at Angola, also met with this Democratic committee 
as a member, 3 

Let us have sincere dealing about this thing. If this sort of thing, 
the being on committees, was ground for putting out Republicans, then 
if Mr. Cleveland is sincere he should put these men out. 

I find in looking over the list of appointments in Indiana that sixteen 
Democratic newspaper proprietors and editors have been appointed to 
office. Now I want to ask my colleague what he thinks those pa 
are going to do in the next campaign? Does he think that the effect 
of their appointment is going to be to convert those Democratic news- 


papers into Mugwump organs? 
Mr. VOORHEES. I hope not. 
Mr. HARRISON. Of course he does not. If I could believe that 


in appointing these men Mr. Cleveland meant that they should pursue 
a perfectly inoffensive course politically, that these newspapers should 
not irritate the feelings of Republicans, should not publish 

against Republican candidates for office, should say nothing offensive to 
the Republicans—if I believed he meant by these appointments sin- 
cerely to put these sixteen Democratic ne per editors under those 
bounds, I should have brighter hopes than I have now of carrying In- 
diana next time. Butit will not beso. Here are these sixteen editors, 
two of the three collectors of internal revenue of the State of Indiana, 
and the others holding influential post-offices; and Mr. Cleveland knows 
and every honest Democrat knows that those sixteen newspapers will 
be fulminating with all the force and vigor and power and partisanship 
they can against the Republican party. I am not complaining of that; 
but if a man is to be put out, as my old soldier, Mr. Bain, of Martins- 
ville, who marched with the regiment which I had the honor to com- 
mand in the war, was put out, because he was the editor and proprietor 
of a Republican newspaper, and the editor of the Democratic newspaper 
in the same town was put in his place—if that is good reason for turn- 
ing a Republican out, the same history, the same services to the Demo- 
cratie party ought not to be a good reason for putting the other in. 

Again, I say, let us come upon an honest basis. Let us say that to 
serve a man’s y faithfully, honestly, zealously is not a disgrace or 
a disqualification for holding office. Letushavedone with these charges 
of offensive partisanship, turning a man out for the very causes which 
are the recommendations of the man who is put in. 

Mr. President, I have noticed another incident in connection with 
this reform administration. I have tried to get up a statement of the 
results of this administration upon the soldiers of Indiana. I have 
written to every county in the State and have returns from all but four 
ofthem. ‘The returns, of course, are not absolutely accurate. They 
are not made up fo the same time, some of them having been sent in 
several months before others, but the results, I think, are approximately 
accurate, and I find that thirty-three Presidential post-oftices that were 
held by soldiers have been vacated either by expiration of term, resig- 
nation, or removal, and that in these offices only ten soldiers have been 
placed by appointment. In other words, thirty-three soldiers have gone 
out and ten have come in. In the whole State of Indiana I have found 
that three hundred and sixty-one soldiers and eleven soldiers’ widows 
have gone out, and that ninety soldiers and one soldier’s widow have 
come in. 

Mr. President, when this administration came in the United States 


court-house at Indianapolis was filled from top to bottom, witha single 
exception, with soldiers. The United States marshal was a soldier, 
now he is not; the United States district attorney was a soldier, now 
he is not; the collector of customs was a soldier, now he is not; the col- 
lector of internal revenue was a soldier, now heis not. There wasjust 
one of the larger offices there that was filled by a civilian, and that is 
the post-office, and it is still filled by a civilian. P 

I am sorry that I have not time to go more fully into this matter. I 
have in my hand the report of the employment committee of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, for the District of Columbia, signed by Jerome 
B. Burke, who I understand is a Democrat. He is a Democrat, as the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. LoGAn] tells me, and is now the commander 
of the Grand Army for this department, the District of Columbia. I 
want to read an extract or two from that and see what these gentlemen 
outside of the Departments who give their time gratuitously in order 
to secure to worthy soldiers employment in the Departments here say 
about the changes under the new administration: 

They say— 

loyment committee of former years were principally en 

‘a camo — for applicants, and with fair cama rS peana as ji 


mittee have, we to report, owing to conditions that will be mentioned 
t little encouragement in proportion to the amount of labor 
this has Pea class 


have the pleasure of knowing, however, that in the few cases where employ- 
ment was secured much real misery was relieved and a few homes and firesides 


made ier. 

By ‘erie greatest amount of our labors for the last year has been expended 
in seeking the reinstatement of comrades discharged from their positions in the 
Executive Departments, and in endeavoring to secure the retention in their 
places of those who had N de 

As far as we can learn there 
Army of the Republic d from Government employ during the last year, 
also a large number of ex-Union soldiers and sailors are not affiliated with 
us, and many of the wards of the Grand Army. Of those comrades who have 
been discharged or who have been requested to tender their resignations, this 
committee has been solicited to use its influence in securing a reversal of de- 
partmental action in thirty-seven cases, in which we have been successful in ten 
cases, and this has been effected only by constant and repeated importunity, 

+ * * * * s s 


fearful that they t their places, and thus briog aang S n them- 
selves and their ig Sa i eg of their monthly stipends, and know- 
there was an influen element here that was an to our or- 


to make wholesale discharges, caring 
blue“ had earned a right to hold the administratio: 
that Congress had enacted laws in their interest, we concluded to address the 
President upon the subject. i 

Then follows a statement of the address and the response of the Pres- 
ident, 

A few weeks elapsed— 


placed, and feeling that our 
to expect, we n concluded to memorialize the President and request 
official — ee in their behalf. 


Again: 


that 2 who saved a nation are skulkers, shirks, 
piping times of peace.” Nor can it be said that the 
civil-service act was ever intended to place an obstruction in the way of those 
holding office at the time of, or at any time since, its passage, provided always 
that the office-holder was capable, efficient, and honest, 

It is said further: 

It is estimated that of the total number of employés in the Departments in 
Washington the soldier element is about 30 per cent., and it is believed that 
F BATUA co.” T EIOS, AEA ta ams 

a nst us. most, in amoun! some 
places, to phe tray and a practical nullification of law. y 85 

They say further: 

Nor is this the worst feature of the case, bad as it may be. Not satisfied with 
looking with disfavor upon the “ boys in blue,” it has sometimes seemed as if 
the “ boys in gray” were to — pasese as prodigal sons returning from their 
. for whom the fatted was to be especially devoted. We have 

whose army record was of the very best, and whose givil-serv- 
ice record was irreproachable, degraded from a nigh position that he won by 
meritorious service and his place filled by one who was in armed rebellion 
against the Government, 

We have had an illustration of that kind even in our own State, as 
my colleague knows. General John Coburn, one of the best and most 
patrioticmen who went out on the call of the governor of that State, 
has been replaced in his office of associate justice of Montana by Mr. 
C. P. Pollard, of Carroll County, Indiana, who was a confederate sol- 
di 


er. 

So much with reference to the last resolution which the committee 
have submitted for our consideration. I had some other matter in this 
connection to which I intended to allude, but I feel that an apology is 
due to the Senator from Vermont who has charge of the pending reso- 
lutions for the time I have already occupied, I therefore yield the 


T, 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President E A" 

Mr. VOORHEES. Will the Senator from Illinois yield just a mo- 
ment? I will take but a moment, 


ent. 
ve been seventy-eight comrades of the Grand > 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempcre. Does the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly, 

Mr. VOORHEES, As a matter of course I would not presume to 
occupy any time on this occasion; it would be unwarrantable on my 
part. I only rose for the of saying that I will take a proper 
occasion to notice many of the statements made by my colleague in re- 
lation to the domestic features of politics in Indiana. 

I will merely say at this time that I am not thoroughly advised on 
the statistics as to the soldier interests in the State, but I shall be. I 
have enough to warrant me in saying that in the first Congressional 
district, where before the present administration came into power there 
were but eight soldiers holding any offices, there are now twenty-four, 
in the post-oflices and otherwise, and I am warranted in saying that in 
the revenue offices a better showing will be made in behalf of soldiers 
than under former administrations. 

So far as the appointment of Judge Pollard is concerned, it is but due 
tohim to say that his appointment is justified for reasons connected with 
the administration of justice by the leading Republicans of Montana. 

But, as I remarked, I did not rise to discuss anything at this time, but 
rather to say and to save by this notice an opportunity in the future 
to ey to some matters which have been put forth with great ability 
and effect by my colleague. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator from Illinois will allow me, I will 
say that I shall be glad when that occasion comes to meet it. I have 
figures, and not only figures but names, with reference to revenue offices 
to which my colleague alludes, and I can make good by the most spe- 
cific detail what I have said as to the effect of the change of adminis- 
tration on the soldiers of Indiana. y i 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President— 

Mr. McMILLAN. Will the Senator from Illinois yield to me? It 
is late in the afternoon. Do you desire to proceed to-night? I think 
we had better adjourn until to-morrow. 

Mr. LOGAN. Ihave no choice about it. It is late. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I move 

Mr. LOGAN. I would just as soon go on to-night as to speak to- 
morrow, for I shall occupy the Senate for only a few minutes. If the 
Senate wants to complete this business to-night, Iam perfectly willing 
to goon now. If not, I think I would prefer to speak on some other 
occasion; but the Senator who has charge of the resolutions does not 
seem to indicate what he desires. S 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I only desire to accommodate my friend from Illi- 
nois. As we have not agreed to adjourn over to-morrow—— 

Mr. LOGAN. You can not accommodate me in any way whatever 
except to do just as you choose todo. Lean go on to-night or to-mor- 
row, just as you please. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Then, in view of the lateness of the hour and as 
we all wish to hear our friend from Illinois and we are tired, I shall 
propose that we meet to-morrow and finish it out then. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not know that that is exactly fair. 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well; I am willing to go on to-night. 

Mr. BUTLER. There has been no understanding 

Mr. LOGAN. I will go right on now. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am quite willing that the Senator shall speak to- 
morrow as far as I am concerned, but 

Mr. LOGAN. If you will allow me I will go on now. 

Mr. BUTLER. But I am not quite willing 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Let us stick it out. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate but a very 
short time. What I shall have to say will be confined to one point. I 
have listened with very great pleasure to the arguments made on both 
sides of the questions involved. The discussion has been both able 
and instructive. 

I must say, however, sir, without intending to criticise the honorable 
Senators on either side, that they have traveled over and through the 
domain of the Constitution, of politics, the arts and sciences, and every- 
thing known to human understanding excepting the real question pre- 
sented to the Senate for its consideration by this resolution. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I must confess that I can not understand what the question as to 
the power the President has under the Constitution to remove from office 
has to do with the question as to whether certain papers are public or 
private documents, and shall be furnished or not to the Senate for its 
inspection and use. I call the attention of my friend, one of the Sen- 
ators from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], who spoke yesterday (and I must 
say, by way of compliment to him, that he made a very able and very elo- 
quent speech), to the fact that a great portion of his speech was devoted 
toareply, ashe said, to certain stum) that had been madeabout 
one year and a half ago before the American people. In fact he roamed 
through the Territories, through railroad legislation, and through the 
Constitution of the United States in order to find some reason based 
upon something said by some stump orator as a justification for the re- 
fusal of the Attorney-General to comply with the resolution of the Sen- 
ate in reference to submitting documents now on file in his office. Will 
any Senator tell me what the question as to how Representatives voted 
on chartering the Union Pacific Railroad has todo with the question as 
to whether the Attorney-General shall send papers to the United States 
Senate or not? Will the Senator from Indiana tell me what the ques- 


tion he diseussed—as to whether rebel claims shall be paid—has to do 
with this question before the Senate, or whether some man has, in his 
extreme views, insisted that the Constitution will be so changed that 
after a while the slaves will be paid for? Will any one tell me what 
thathas to do with the question the Senate? All of these propo- 
sitions he discussed on yesterday, I presume, in reply to some speech 
made long in his State in some political contest. 

Mr. President, I now desire for a moment to draw the attention of 
the Senate to what I understand to be the issue between the Attorney- 
General and the Senate. It is this: The resolution passed by the Sen- 
ate requesting the Attorney-General to respond thereto was in the fol- 
lowing language: 

Resolved, That the Attorney-General of the United States be, and he hereby 
is, direc to transmit to the Senate copies of all documents and that 
have been filed in the Department of Justice since the Ist day of January, A. D. 
1885, in relation to the management and conduct of the office of district attorney 
of the United States of the southern district of Alabama. 

This, sir, is a plain, simple direction to the Attorney-General, to do 
what? To send to the Senate papers and documents that have been 
filed in his office, in reference to what? In reference to the conduct of 
the office of the district attorney for the southern district of Alabama. 
Will any man tell me what the Pacific railroads have to do with this, 
or what this resolution has to do with paying rebel claims, or what it 
has to do with the power of the President to remove persons from office 
under the Constitution? It is a plain, simple proposition. Has the 
Senate of the United States the right to ask from the Executive De- 
partments of the Government documents and papers filed on any sub- 
ject in a Department of the Government? That is all there is of it. 
That is the question before the Senate. 

Sir, I shall direct my remarks to this particular point. As I under- 
stand the structure of this Government, it is based upon the will of the 
people as the foundation and corner-stone; and the will of the people 
is to be ascertained on a given subject for the purpose of directing the 
Government in a certain line or channel. How are the people of this 
country to be informed on subjects connected with the Government un- 
less they shall, through their representatives, have the opportunity of 
obtaininginformation? Information of what character? Why, sir, in 
reference to legislation, information in reference to appointments, in- 
formation in reference to suspensions, information on any subject what- 
ever that comes before the Co of the United States and which 
the Congress of the United States may desire for the p of aiding 
or assisting them in performing the duty the people have imposed upon 
them. Such information they are entitled to have. That is all, sir. 
That is the inquiry. 

Now, then, whatisthe response? The response of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, moving away from the question presented +o him by the Senate, 
or at least partially so, is in these words: 

The papers and documents— 


And that is the language of the resolution— 


The pa; and documents which are mentioned in the said resolution, and 
still ing in the custody of this ent, having exclusive reference to 
the ion by the President of esa goo. late incumbent of the 

or soul 


office of district attorney of the United the 
bama, it is not considered that the public interest will be promoted by a com- 
pliance with said resolution. 

The resolution, as I said, inquired for papers in reference to the con- 
duct of the office. He says the papers pertain solely to the 
of the officer, and, therefore, the request is declined because it is not 
compatible with public interest. The President of the United States 
follows this up, and he says: 

1 the papers and documents withheld, and addressed to me or in- 
tended for my use and action, purely unofficial and private, not infrequently 
555 and having reference to the performance of a duty exclusively 

To this statement I desire to direct the attention of Senators. The 
President by this declaration says that he is to be the judge of the class 
of papers that comes into the Departments, whether private and confi- 
dential or of a public nature; in other words, that the Senate is not per- 
mitted to be the judge as to what it may require, but that he is to judge 
himself as to the character of the documents it is to be permitted to 
examine; in other words, he will be the judge for the Senate as to what 
they are to do or what they are to examine as well as judge for himself. 

Let us test that question for a moment and see whether he is correct. 
He goes on further and says that he may make such use of the papers 
as he sees proper; that he merely deposited them for safe-keeping in 
the Departments of the Government. Let us analyze this fora moment. 
He receives the papers, he calls them confidential, but he deposits them 
in one of the Departments. They go into a Department to be examined 
by clerks and other and yet they are confidential to him. The 
very moment that he decides to place the papers in the Department and 
have them stamped as files of the Department that moment he decides 
the question himself and the Senate need not make the decision. - The 
decision is made by him. ‘The moment the papers pass out of his hands 
into a public depository as documents he decides that they are public 


papers. 
Mr. EDMUNDS, And that is the way he sends them to us here. 
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Mr. LOGAN. Certainly; here is one of his references of these papers 
to the Departments: 
The within communication is respectfully referred to the Attorney-General. 
By direction of the President. 
DANIEL 8. LAMONT, 
Private 


Does he say that this confidential letter is handed to the Attorney- 
General that he may put it in some private place and keep it for him, 
keep it out of the pigeon-holes or away from the Department papers? 
No, sir; but it is referred for what purpose? For filing as a public 
document, and it becomes a public document the moment it passes 
from his hands into the hands of the Attorney-General for the files. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Itis purely an official act. 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly, sir. It is purely an official act, and none 
other, done by the President, not in confidence, hut by order of the 
President of the United States, signed by his private secretary, Mr. 
Lamont. Let me ask the friends on the other side of this Chamber 
what does the President of the United States mean when he says. I 
consider them in no © sense as upon the files of the Department;”’ 
yet they are on the files of the Department, but deposited there for 
my convenience, remaining still completely under my control.” Let 
me ask Senators on the other side how long are they to remain there 
as his private papers? Does he mean that he himself has control of 
these pa that he can send for them to-morrow and box them up 
and send them to his home in New York? Is that what he means, or 
does he mean that he will let them remain until he retires from the 
Presidential chair, and then he will take them with him? Is that 
what he means, or does he mean that when he retires he will leave 
them there as his private papers under the control of the ent 
of the Government? Is that what he means? Can he do that, and 
have those papers kept by the Government for his examination at his 

pleasure? Is that it? 

What does he propose to do with the papers? What do we propose 
that he shall do with them? Will you keep them there for the next 
ten, fifteen, or twenty years as the private papers of Grover Cleveland, 
that he may come and call upon the Government at any time to deliver 
up to him the documents because they are his private papers? Is that 
the p tion? If so, my judgment is that the President of the United 
States in his message to Congress made a suggestion by way of a 
claim of a power resting in and belonging to him as President that he 
can not maintain either upon constitutional grounds or that of honest 
or fair dealing, nor upon logic or fair reasoning. 

If the people through their representatives can not have access to the 
records of the country, on the general theory that they are the source 
of power, when such records or documents are requested to aid in the 
performance of a duty incumbent upon them in their co-ordinate ca- 
pacity, where is such a theory to carry us if it is followed up? We have 
been told for years by our opponents that the concentration of power 
was one of our objects, that our theories as well as the character of our 
legislation proved this to be the design of our party, that this had been 
increasing and growing from year to year, that the ofthe Govern- 


ment was being placed in the hands of the few, the people were 
being stripped of their power day by day. 

I should like for any Senator to tell me what concentration 
of power ash been shown during the existence of this Government than 


the attempt made by the President of the United States to take into 
his on hands the right to allow or not the people of this country through 
their representatives to examine public records, documents, and 
as he sees proper. S the man gully cf fran; atipo hobis 
been ty of embezzlement; suppose he is charged with any offense; 
will the President of the United States say, when we send for the pa- 
pers to examine into the conduct of his office to see how it has been 
because he has suspended this man, the Congress of the United 
States shall not examine the papers? Will you say that? Suppose the 
Senate of the United States izes a committee of investigation to-day 
and calls upon the President of the United States, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, the of the Treasury, the Postmaster-General, or any 
other head ofa Department, for papers in connection with the case either 
for or t the man accused, will it be said that the Senate of the 
United States can not haye those papers? Ifso, why refused? Would 
it be 1 the ground that they are private documents? Is that the 
ground ? 

If this theory is to be carried ont, the head of a Department might 
suppress papers that would convict his friends; he mightsuppress papers 
that would convict criminals; he might suppress papers that wo 
vict himself if he be corrupt enough, and this merely upon the ground 
that they were private papers and could not be given out. Suppose 
8 charging men with violations of law, charging them with rob- 

, With theft, with murder, with arson, no matter what crime, came 
to the Secretary of the Treasury as a letter directed to him making 
these charges, because the letter is written to him and not officially, but 
is filed with the papers in the archives of the Government, when the 
Senate calls on him for those papers he says, It is a private letter. I 
shall not give it to the Senate or the Congress of the United States,” 
though on the files. Would not that be covering up crime 8 
guise of private papers on the ground that they will not deliver doeu- 


ments to the Congress of the United States that might involve in crim- 
inal proceedings some individual who happens to be an official of the 
Government and friend of the Secretary? 

Without desiring to criticise the President of the United States, ex- 
cept in a proper manner, I would ask why this message of his was sent to 
the Senate of the United States? He was not asked except as he con- 
siders the Department of Justice, as of course it is, a part of theexecu- 
tive branch of the Government, and he wishes himself held responsible 
for all the papers. May we ask if he could have sent the message to 
Congress for the purpose of covering the acts of the heads of Depart- 
ments of the Government? So the accusation must be against him, 
the call must be made to and through him by the Senate, so that his 
—— shall be given before any papers can be transmitted to either 

ch of Congress, that through him and him alone should papers be 
received 2 trausmitted to the Senate or to the House of Representatives 
or to both. 

Was it through him that papers which have been sent here and 
read in debate were transmitted? I will not so charge, as it could not 
be that the President would consent to such a practice as we have seen 
indulged in on this floor, of taking papers from the files of Depart- 
= to be read here by Senators, when refused to the Senate as a 

y- 
I desire to call the attention of the Senate to the point which is cov- 
ered by that. It is this: That an order which the President might 
give to the heads of ents must be obeyed the same asa military 
order, so that a call made upon the head of a Department for any paper 
should be submitted to him before the paper shall be transmitted to 
Congress; that he alone, as President of the United States, shall judge 
of every paper that might be transmitted to Con as to whether it 
is a document proper to be transmitted or not; t he should be the 
sole ju to determine that question, taking it out of the hands of the 
heads of Departments, and depriving the Congress of the United States 
of the right to judge as to whether a paper is a document of such 
character as to make it of importance in aiding the Senate to forma 
proper conclusion as to its duty or not? 

As I have said, I do not wish to discuss other than this one point. It 

is too late in the day if I desired, and I have no desire, to do so. I wish, 
however, to refer briefly to one suspension of an officer, one case in my 
State, that of a man suspended from office who was in Andersonville 
prison for over one year. He has written many letters to me asking 
that his case might be investigated to see why he was suspended. He 
believed that he had been accused of some offense. On prin- 
ciples I wrote to him that he was entitled to know what charges were 
made against him. 
I have since found that there were no charges made against him, 
although he was suspended for cause.“ Yet no cause exists. Pre- 
tense, of course, for suspension of officers where none exists of a political 
character is a hypocrisy that ought not to be practiced upon the Ameri- 
can people. It is not an honest statement, it is not just, and is merely 
dodging the question. 

I have the to aman from office where he has per- 
formed no act that is in violation of Jaw, but has performed the duties 
of the office ; ifI him under these circumstances and 
state that I do it for cause, I do that man an injury, an injustice. 
I do it im y. Why? As we understand the law, or at least as 
I do, cause is some act that the man does which renders him either 
disqualified in some sense, either by a wrongeact in office or some failure 
toperform his duty, orsomeimproperconductin office. That is cause 
forit. It is not that a man entertains one class of political sentiments 
ox another. That is not understanding of the law in the use of the term 
cause. The law never contemplated that if a man was a Demoerat or 
a Republican that this was to be understood as cause in law for his 
suspension from office, but that the cause should grow out of his 
official acts in office; in other words, the manner in which he performed 
the duties thereof. So when the President sends a message to the Sen- 
ate stating that a person is suspended for cause it means that the person 
has some act or failed to perform some act in office which 

ers him an unfit and improper man to hold the office. 

So that when the President makes the statement against a person 
charging his suspension for cause before the Senate, which means 
wrongdoing, the person is entitled toa hearing. In other words, he is en- 
titled to have his answer made to the charge that his reputation may not 
be made tosuffer wrongfully. If, as has been said, he was ed be- 
cause of his party fealty, that is one thing. If the President wants to 
suspend for that reason he can certainly do it, and if he sends the name 
of parties here in place of others suspended for that reason or for no 
reason, I, for one, shall not take exception, if the man nominated is 
qualified, and is an honest and proper man. 

In ing of the hypocrisy of this thing, I desire to call attention 
to but one letter from the Postmaster-General. I have many. One, 
however, will answer my purpose. I refer to a letter written to the 
President of the United States and answered by his Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. I will read it: 


The President: 

Iam informed that ee oY have been, or are to be, 
postmaster at this place. ile I hold a commission which will not expire un- 
til February, 1888, sed am willing to devote my service to the best interest of 


Marrixsnundg. W. VA., June 17, 1885. 
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the office, yet if it is your desire to appoint another to my place I shall cheer- 
fully tender my resignation at any time that you may indicate. 

I was appointed to office under a eee administration, and have given 
that party my earnest su notwithstanding I have always accorded to 
others the same right to r political opinions that I demand for myself. I 
ask that you will accord me the opportunity to answer any charges that shall 
be made against my character. Iam willing to resign my office if it is your 
pleasure, but Lam not willing to have charges made against my good name 
Lelie an opportunity to repel them. 

ery respectfully 
8 GEORGE F. EVANS, 
Postmaster, Martinsburg, Berkeley County, West Virginia. 
Ion. Grover CLEVELAND, 
Washington, D. C. 
The President, through his Secretary, writes the following letter: 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, June 20, 1885. 


Dear Sm: The President directs me to acknowledge the receipt of your let- 
ter of the 17th instant, and to inform you that it has been referred for the infor- 
mation of the Postmaster-General. 

Very respectfully, 
DANIEL S. LAMONT, 
Private Secretary. 
GEORGE F, Evans, Esq., 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 

That letter was written to the President by the postmaster at Mar- 
tinsburg saying that he would tender his resignation if the President 
desired him to do so. It was ‘‘referred’’ to the Postmaster-General. 
For what? For the purpose of the Postmaster-General taking such 
action as he should deem proper, or no action at all if he saw proper. 
Will any one say that thatis a private letter which the President could 
not send to the Senate on account of its being of a confidential nature ? 


Suppose he did not accept his tion? Suppose he had said, He 
isa man, I shall retain him in office;” it was a private letter to 
the ident just as much as any letter that is written to him on the 


subject of an office. Yet itis referred, and referred for what purpose ? 
We will see ina moment. The Postmaster-General takes the letter 
and examines it. What does he do? He writes as follows: 


Post-Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 
8 Washington, D. C., November 10, 1885. 


Sm: Having under consideration the propriety of a change of postmaster at 
Martinsburg, your letter of the 17th of June last, to the President, came to my 
attention, in which you say: II it is A Arape? desire to appoint another to my place 
I shall cheerfully tender my resignation at any time that you may indicate,” 

The President indicates nothing; he merely refers the letter to the 
Postmaster-General. The Postmaster-General says further: 

Observing this letter and because of the manliness of tone and sentiment ex- 
hibited by if, not altogether common in communications from persons so situ- 
ated, I desire to say to you that no are made against your personal 
character or official conduct, but only such as relate to your political activity 
as a supporter of the Republican y, and I very cheerfully 5 your 
request and tender you, with an intimation that an early reply will be expected, 
the is sy to lay down your public office by resignation. 

‘ours, 


med WM. F. VILAS, Postmaster- General. 
GEORGE F. EVANS, 
Postmaster, Martinsburg, W. Va. 

I ask any Senator here why should a letter of that character be kept 
from the Senate? There was a man who resigned, but suppose he had 
not resigned he would have been suspended for cause; and yet the Post- 
master-General says there are no charges against him so far as his per- 
sonal or official character is concerned, but he wasa Republican; there- 
fore he will accept his resignation. The President under his statement 
would refuse to send a letter like this to the Senate; he would say 
that it was a personal or private letter. Suppose this man had written 
merely to learn if charges were erred against him and had not 
tendered his resignation, would that have changed its character when 
referred to the Postmaster-General by the President? Would it not 
have become a part of the files of the Department? 

Surely, Mr. President, this would be so. 

I wish to call attention to an appointment, or I should say a nomi- 
nation, in my State. I mention the fact for the reason that this coun- 
try has been flooded with letters and proclamations and m on 
the subject of reform in the civil service, also as to the character of the 
men who should hold office. I present this merely as a companion- 
piece to the one mentioned by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARRI- 
sON]. 

This man is in a fiice under this administration in one of the 

cities in the State of Illinois. - He was dismissed from the serv- 
ice of the United States as a colonel because of making false musters 
in his regiment. He came homeand entered into business with a part- 
ner, committed frauds upon the Government, was indicted in the United 
States court for so doing, and was acquitted by in ing the plea of 
the statute of limitations. I went to the President and made this state- 
ment to him, yet he was commissioned and his name sent to the Senate 
after my statement, How it came about I do not know, but such is the 
fact. 
| Mr. EDMUNDS. And you assured him that you had proof of rec- 
ord, too. 
| Mr. LOGAN. Itold him that I had the record; I have it here, cer- 
tified by the clerk of the circuit court of the United States. Ihave no 
comment to make. His name ought not to have been sent to the Sen- 
ate, I stated this to the President so that he might not be commis- 


sioned, and that his name should not be sent to the Senate. It was 
done, however. 

Mr. FRYE. Has he been confirmed? 

Mr. LOGAN. No, sir, he has not been confirmed, and will not be 
if I can prevent it. 

Mr. President, a word more. I believe in the doctrine that this Gov- 
ernment is a government of the people, by and for them; that the rep- 
resentatives of the American people are entitled to have information 
that will guide them in the performance of their duty, and the man, 
the party, or the set of men who shall undertake to keep from the le, 
or deny them that knowledge in reference to the manner in which their 
servants are performing their duty, will have a short political life. I 
believe not only that the people are entitled to know, but if they de- 
sire they ought to have the right to examine any record or public doc- 
ument in the Departments of the Government, by and through their 
representatives in Congress, when called for in a proper way. 

It is on that theory and on that principle that I have been in favor, 
and am yet, of the doors of the Senate being open when matters of 
nominations are to be acted upon, so that the country may know what 
character of men are to be appointed to office; and if for nothing more 
than for the purpose that the people of this conntry should have an eye 
upon everything that their public servants do, unworthy men would 
not ask to have their characters examined in public. Men only whose 
characters could stand in the sunlight and bear inspection by the peo- 
ple would dare to have their names brought before the Senate for its 
consent to their appointment. 

I am for the people of this country having an opportunity to assist 
their public servants in the performance of their duties by a knowledge 
of that which their representatives may do. 

So, too, in reference to the course of the President, in any of the De- 
partments, in the performance of this duty, or in connection with any- 
thing pertaining to their offices which might aid in bringing about in- 
telligent legislation, or in connection with the character of any official 
or any one who is to become an official, whenever they close the box 
on documents or papers of a public or official character they are deny- 
ing to the people of this country from whom power comes, and claim- 
ing it in themselves, to be dealt out to the people as they shall deem 
right, they being the judges. 

Sir, this Government is not a 3 where power descends from 
the throne to the people as the throne may be disposed to it out; 
but it is a government where the power comes up from the people to 
their representatives, to their Cabinet ministers, and totheir President. 
Only in that way do they obtain power, and only through that will 
should it be exercised; whenever any one in this country arrogates to 
himself the power exercised by a Czar in withholding from the people 
or their representatives any right or privilege the theory and principles 
of our Government are violated and our people impeded in moving for- 
ward in our growing character as a free people. 

So, sir, in regard to the President, for whom I have great respect. He 
has mistaken his power. He is mistaken in the idea that as President 
he is more than an American citizen who has been placed there to do 
the will of the American people. He is merely the head to 
certain functions conferred upon him by the Constitution and the laws 
of the country, and those are to be performed in accordance with the 
will of the people whom he represents. When he fails to do that he 
fails as their Chief Magistrate. 

I do not know what is to be the final result of this question. ‘‘You 
may pass these resolutions,” said a Senator yesterday, but when you do 
that what have you accomplished? You can not force the President 
to send these papers.“ Well, sir, that is true; with a House of 
resentatives against the theory that we act upon, there is noremedy for 
the present; but we can do this, and we will do it: we will bring the 
fact to the minds of the American people that no man can be a Cesar in 
this country; that this is a Gevernment where the people can and will 
be heard. It may be deferred for a short time, but only fora short time. 
When the people are or ever have been heard in to questions 
where unwarranted power has been attempted by any one in this Gov- 
ernment, the people have always repudiated the exercise of that unwar- 
ranted power, and I believe they ever will. 

If the resolutions are passed and we do not get the papers, what then? 
We will at least have said to the people in the most emphatic manner 
that the refusal to comply with the request of the Senate of the United 
States was such a flagrant violation of the rights of the people, and, in 
ourjudgment, so tand unwarranted, that we condemn the act and 
go before the people and let them decide whether they propose to hha 
up any of their rights as asserted by their representatives. Sir, they 
have never decided in favor of the exercise of arbitrary power in any case 
when the question has been made fairly before them. r 

Mr. President, I have said in this short time all that I desired to say 


on this one point, and being very anxious to hear the Senator from Ver- 


mont, who is certainly more competent to discuss this question than 
„the hour being late, I can not feel satisfied in longer holding 
the floor. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, the general aspects of this discus- 
sion have been so completely exhausted by the observations of the Sen- 


ator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
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HARRISON] and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. LoGan], that my duty 
in concluding this debate is comparatively an easy and a narrow one, 

The circumstance that this denial of papers has for its motive and 
its purpose the concealment from the Senate of the United States (and 
in a similar case from the House of Representatives, which might, I 
think, rightly ask for everything that exists in the Departments), so 
clear a case of endeavoring to cover up what the great majority of the 
Democratic party consider to be a false position of the President of the 
United States, that it is not necessary in my judgment to make any 
special remark thereon. 

The trouble with this administration has been that when it was about 
to be elected, or wished to be elected, if thought it had a virtue that 
a good many people in the United States who had a right to their opin- 
ions by whatever name you call them believed in, and that it would 
be a good thing for their success io have that virtue, or to affect it if 
they had it not; and they came in on professions that the Senator from 
Kansas has read to-day, iterated and reiterated in respect of what should 
become of public offices for the public purposes and for the public uses; 
and it was not easy for the President of the United States to get out of 
that dilemma. Well, he came in, and he came in as everybody knows 
that he could not otherwise have come in, be it good or bad, right or 
wrong, on the profession that the great mass of the mere administrative 
functions of the Government should no longer be the stakes that political 
gamblers played for or the spoils that political warriors fought for. I 
am not now saying, and Iam not going to say, because it has nothing 
to do with this question, whether that was a good thing or a bad thing, 
but that was the platform on which the President of the United States 
came to his position, and I suppose that nobody who hears me, below 
the galleries, will deny that proposition. 

Very well. Having got in, the question was then what was to be 
done? Was the President to follow what he had said, no matter how 
many of his political friends it irritated, no matter how many of the 
great Sanhedrim of his political Senatorial friends might differ from 
him, whom he saysin his message he has consulted, and I suppose that 
means you all—pretty nearly all. The question was whether he was 
going to stick to his professions or whether he could not. 

Anybody who has as long experience in this world of American 
affairs as you, Mr. President, can readily see that what the adminis- 
tration was to do as a fact must depend in a country of sixty million peo- 
ple and of thousands and tens of thousands of offices, upon those whom 
the President called around him as his heads of Departments. If you 
and I, and my friends from South Carolina and West Virginia, and so 
on, had made up his Cabinet and we had thought as he professed to 
think that he did, and did think, I dare say, that this change of mere 
President of the United States whose only mission was to execute law, 
was not going to disturb the autonomy of the mere work of the Gov- 
ernment on the sole ground of political opinion, and we had all thought 
so and acted so, then you and I and all the others making up that body, 
when applications were made to us for changes would haye said, ‘‘ No, 
we can not do it.” 

Nine-tenths of all these offices (leaving out those that Mr. Vilas has 
taken into his special charge by inviting slanders, &c., the fourth-class 
postmasters), are offices that have terms of four years and no more; and 
in the first year of an administration that was to practice what it pro- 
fessed, 85 more than one-fourth of the offices would fall vacant, be- 
cause by the mere course of time one-quarter would have done it. 
Resignations, removals for PERE accident, and all that, would 
have made up a larger number a quarter in the first year. 

When you had got to the second year you would have found that in- 
stead of two-fourths you had nearly three-fourths of the offices falling 
vacant, and into them you could have put Democrats, with the unani- 
mous consent of this Republican Senate, given that the men named 
were honest and honorable and true as men, not the persons whom the 
Democratic party has decorated with its favors and admirations, as the 
Senator from Indiana showed us, because they had been in the peni- 
tentiary or whatever, but that other and smaller on of the 
Democratic party that contained and comprised and was embodied in 
honest men. You would have got into the offices of this Government 
before half your administration was out, at least three-fifths of all the 
executive functions of the Government, and before the term of this 
present President would have been out by almost a year there would 
have been nine-tenths of the offices in the hands of his political adher- 
ents. I should not say adherents,“ but in the hands of men whose 

litical opinions were like his—that is to say, they would have been 
in favor of suspending silver coinage no more; they would have been 
in favor of encouraging the pauper labor of Great Britain, Germany, 
and France, &c., at the expense of the honest labor of American citi- 
zens. That is what I understand by a Democrat, you know. 

So it was quite unnecessary, in order that the equilibrium of non- 
partisanship in offices should be observed and maintained, that the 
Postmaster-General, after consulting the President, as he says he does 
in his letter signed by himself officially as Postmaster-General and 
therefore not a private and confidential paper, should have invited per- 
sons to make charges against officials that are never to be heard or ex- 
amined by anybody but the official to whom they are proposed, in order 
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that an excuse and pretense may be made, consistently with the pro- 
fessions of the President before and after his election, for making 
changes. 
Now, I want to ask my good friends on the other side—for I am not 
talking for politics, I am talking for our country and our t institu- 
tions—if they think that is asquare and honest way. I should liketo 
wait a little while to see if anybody will stand up and say that he 
does. When in some of the churches the pastor stands up and calls for 
contributions he mentions gentlemen by name and says: Now Mr. So- 
and-so—but as I am not a pastor I will not ask my friend, the Senator 
from South Carolina, the Senator from Mississippi, or the Senator from 
Georgia, or from wherever, to stand up and answer to that proposition. 

Mr. BUTLER. If it were not so near dinner-time, I can tell the 
Senator I should have something to say. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Isit near dinner-time? Weshall wait dinner for 
a better feast—what the Senator from South Carolina has to say. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I move that the Senate adjourn. [Laughter.] 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No, Mr. President, that is not exactly the thing 
[laughter]; although I am bound to confess that it is the best possible 
answer the Senator from South Carolina can make, He is quite right 
about that. 

So we stand in this position when we merely look at what is the pre- 
tension of this administration and at what is its performance. Iam 
bound to say for the President of the United States—not for him, be- 
cause I am not admitted to his councils, and I do not wish to be unless 
he gets better councils than he has had before [laughter]—that I think 
it is perfectly impossible, ina Government that is so great and exten- 
sive as this is in respect of its administrative functions, for any Presi- 
dent of the United States to deal with the personal details about selec- 
tions for office. He can notdo it; if there were a hundred hours in the 
day instead of twenty-four he could not do it. He must, therefore, de- 
pend upon his heads of Departments in respect of the various questions 
that arise in regard to offices in those various Departments. 

Now if the President of the United States, filled with this enthu- 
siasm of reform as he was, had selected some one out of the seven, some 
two or three, or, better, the whole seven, who believed in any such 
thing and who thought as he did, we should not have had any diffi- 
culty at all; but the unhappy circumstance is, going upon his theories, 
and they are mine, that, so far as I know with one exception I do not 
profess to speak by the book, you understand—in the whole seven of 
those highly ble gentlemen there is only one who does not be- 
lieve that the mission of the Democratic party is to get every office at 
i ts success in an election, and that that is precisely what the election is 

‘or. i 

It has not got any other principle; it has not had any other measure in 

twenty years. There is no measure for the welfare and improvement and 

of this country that has been proposed by the Democratic party 
in the twenty-five years that it has been out of office and in office in 
the House of Representatives and here, for during that period it has 
had even in the time of war once, you know, the practical control of 
this Government. There is no one measure that looks to the welfare 
of this country affirmatively that it can agree upon and agree to. 

Its mission has been repressive and reactionary from beginning to 
end; and so we can readily understand and imagine that when its mis- 
sion was accomplished by the election of the present President of the 
United States, in spite of his professions, honest and earnest and sin- 
cere as I will assume them to have been, if there came into his councils 
as the ms in ch of all this question of offices men who did not 
believe at all as he did, he would be day in and day out imposed upon 
and by that I do not mean any personal reflection upon the gentlemen 
of the Cabinet—but deluded (that is a better word) into agreeing that 
one man should be nominated for an office and another man suspended, 
not upon the grounds that the President of the United States had stated 
to the W prety and on which he got the votes of the public, but upon the 
ground that the person proposed had been eager in season and out of 
season in promoting the success of his election, whether by—and there 
I do not mean to say that he should know it or that the heads of De- 
> should know it—whether by violence or by stuffing ballot- 

xes or by fraud in the count. The Senator from Indiana has shown 
us that many an appointee has been doing in his way and generation 
the best service that could be done for the Democratic party; and that 
was that he would justify any means that would bring that party in, 
and, being in, the only mission ithad was to put its fellows in office under 
one pretext or another. 

Thatis the situation in its general aspects. I will speak of ita little 
later, because I only intend to occupy a few minutes, and I shall leave 
that of. it now and come to some of the things that my distin- 

friends on the other side have said about the precise question 
which is before the Senate, and so leaving the Democratic party for the 
time being we will come back to Duskin. 

Honorable gentlemen on the other side have said that the resolution 
of the Senate calling for papers and information was entirely inconspic- 
uous and inefficacious and ought to be refused because Duskin’s term 
had expired pending these considerations. Howdoweknowthat? The 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. PuGH] hes told us—I believe he is the 
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only one, but that is enough; his word is good—that by the Blue Book 
it that Duskin’s term expired at a certain day pending this ses- 
sion, and before, I will assume, this resolution of the Senate was 
Suppose it did. What will the Journal of the Senate show? That the 
President of the United States has invited the Senate to agree to remove 
Mr. Duskin, and to appoint Burnett in his place. Now, 
supposing this term has expired, and we are to vote yes,“ for all time 
to come the Journal of the Senate will show that the Senate of the United 
States has agreed to remove Duskin and appoint Burnett, the profes- 
sions of the Presiden iof the United States to the whole body of his 
countrymen having been that Duskin ought not to be removed or Bur- 
nett appointed unless Duskin had been guilty of misconduct in his 
office, or unless, in the language of the Postmaster-General, who says 
he speaks for the President, Duskin has been ‘‘an offensive isan,” 
whatever that may mean. That will be the record; that will be the 
vote that your name and mine, Mr. President, in the Journal of the 
Senate on the yeas and nays would stand for. 

Now, if in this time the period of Duskin’s official existence has ter- 
minated, why does not the President of the United States tell us that 
the lapse of time has changed the situation and that we have no longer 
to consider what he has asked us to consider—the removal of Duskin; 
but we have only to consider the filling of a vacancy? Why does he not 
doit? I havearight tosay, I think—at any rate whether I have a right 
ornot,and Iam sure I havetheright to say—that in this instance and in 
others of the same character, which are numerous, as they naturally 
would be, after what I have said about the termination of offices, so that 
the administration would havethem all in less than three years by lapse 
of term, the attention of the head of the Department of Justice has been 
called to the fact that, no matter whether for good grounds or bad 
grounds, some officer had been put under arrest and another person desig- 
nated in his place; and if his term had expired, if the President of the 
United States did not desire to force the Senate into approval of what 
he had done before, he could easily rectify the situation by telling the 
simple truth to us now that the situation had changed and that he pro- 
posed to fill the vacancy. Hehasnotdoneit. Weeks and weeks have 
gone by since the attention of one department of this Government has 
been called toa large class of these cases and the suggestion made, which 
is perfectly simple and which everybody understands, if now this term 
having expired you wish to put it so as not to force us toa false position 
on the records and Journal of the Senate, if you wish to put us in the 
attitude of filling a vacancy, we will consider that, and they say, ‘‘We 
will not do it.“ There is where they stand. The Senate of the United 
States, therefore, is compelled to act upon the situation as the President 
himself presents it and refuses to present it in any other way. 

So I think I am not ont of place in saying that so far as the circum- 
stance that Mr. Duskin is now said to be out of office by expiration of 
term, as ap from the Blue Book, is concerned, the President of the 
United States and his Attorney-General, who, according to his letter, 
considers himself to be merely the obsequious servant of the Presi- 
dent and not of the law, say, We insist upon your deciding upon the 
question of removing Duskin; we are unwilling to change the situa- 
tion as history has changed it by the vacation of this oflice by expira- 
tion of term and ask you to consider whether Burnett is a suitable per- 
son to put in, but you must pass, and we insist upon it, upon precisely 
the question that the President has submitted to you before he was out 
of office, and we will not submit any new question. Is there any hon- 
est Democratic Senator who believes in fair play who would not say, 
If you compel us to consider that question we must consider it just 
asif this term had not expired?’ There is where you stand. 

But go a little further, Mr. President. Let us suppose now for the 
sake of the discussion that the Constitution of the United States had 
said in explicit terms that the President of the United States should 
have complete power to remove every officer under the Government, so 
that it is not a matter of difference and dispute as it always has 
although lately in respect of all offices not named in the Constitution 
the Supreme Court of the United States would appear to have settled 
the Constitution that Congress may by law fix and regulate the term 
of every officer. Suppose the President of the United States had by 
express expression in the Constitution that power. Now he tells us he 
has removed a man, as he had a perfect right to do, and he has pro- 

another man as his successor. Then the Senate of the United 
States asks the head of a Department that by law exists and not by the 
Constitution, and that by law is put under no direction and control of 
the President at all, as the War and the Navy and the State Depart- 
ments are in a certain to tell us what has been the conduct and 
managementof that office for six month, for twelve months, for eighteen 
months, for twenty-four or any other number of months before and 


What then? Wherefore should we not have that information? 
Granted that the President of the United States has the right to re- 
move, and he has removed the man, when he asks us to advise and con- 
sent to the appointment of a man who for six months when this resolu- 
tion was passed had been doing the duties of that office, and we ask 
the head of that Department to tell us how that office had been con- 
ducted before he came in, and how it had been conducted after he came 
in, where does the head of that Department or the President of the 


United States, or any other power get the authority to say that infor- 
mation shall be denied to the Senate and by similar denied 
to the Honse of Representatives? What the Senate has asked for is 
not reasons; it is not motives; it is official facts the state and 
condition of the public service, and nothing else. And when the At- 
torney-General responds to this direction of the Senate, historic, con- 
secutive, continuous for infinite years, he does not put himself upon the 
ground that Senators on the otherside of this Chamber have put him. 
They haveput him intoa position that hedid not chooseforhimself. He 
does not say or intimate that we have called for private or confidential 
papers or confidential official papers; he onlysays that these public pa- 
pers that we have called for—publicin the sense that they are official 
and belong to the administration of the Department—have been con- 
sidered by the President of the United States in making a suspension 
that the law authorized him to make, and having been considered by 
the President of the United States in doing what the law authorizes 
him to do, it is not within the competence of the Senate to know the 
contents of these public and official papers. Thatisit. It is not, he 
says, for the Senate to consider them, as my friend from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Hon] suggests, in what the law authorizes and requires us to do. 

Then the 33 and position of the Attorney-General is uncon- 
stitutional, for the law has created the Attorney-General and has not 
imputed to the President of the United Statesany control over him atall 
except the power to remove by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, or withontit, whichever way you please. The Attorney-General tells 
us that these official papers, in respect to which there is no hint or sug- 
gestion in his letter that they are other, having fallen under the eye of 
the President in respect of doing a duty that the law imputed to him, 
they can fall under the eye of no other branch of this Government that 
has a duty in respect to the same subject. That is the proposition; 
and how on anything except the stress of party, and, as a Democratic 
Senator is said to have stated, the stress of a party that depends upon 
something to be got from the patronage of the President of the United 
States, can it be defended or excused? 

And that, sir, illustrates a thing in respect to which I should not 
quite agree with my friend from Kansas—the value to the infinite 
public interests, as this country grows more and more in population and 
expansion and development, of getting out from being what constitutes 
the object of political parties, the mere question of holding office. I 
think I am safe in saying—a good many better le than I have said 
it before, Democrats, Republicans, Whigs, everybody—that if you took 
out of this very presence at this moment the influence of executive 
patronage to be given to Senators and their friends, there would not be 
five votes in this Chamber against any one or all of the resolutions pro- 
posed by the Committee on the Judiciary. There is the crib, and the 
ox, I believe the Scripture says, knows his master’s stall; and anybody 
who has a henchman or a friend who has not been in office, or who is 
liable to be turned out, as they all are on this theory, who stands up 
in the face of the power of executive pa and votes with or 
against his party to say that there shall be revealed those things that 
the Senator from Indiana and the Senator from Wisconsin and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois have only in a faint and feeble way com tively 
stated, for they are everywhere, as we all know, would find that the 
lines of political t would fall in other places, and that your 
people out of the penitentiary or in, as the case might be, if the ad- 
ministration were left to pursue its own loves among the bowers and 
leave ours to us, as the case might be, would come in. 

There is the trouble, sir; and there is the trouble with this adminis- 
tration; and it is still further illustrated by the fact, as you know, as 
weall know—itis not private and confidential; the newspapers all know 
it, and they indeed know a good deal that is private and confidential 
and a good deal that they think is and is not—that down to a certain 


them—follo 


of this body the paperi that touched the subjects we were asking for. It 
was only when at it came to be seen that in nine cases in ten of 
complaints and for removals for cause, they were lies and slan- 
ders and frivolous, as the President in his message tells us himself, that 
the suddenly stopped. 

There have been certain people in the newspapers and so on who have 
said that the thing was running down to a point where a good many 
people in this body would have, considering these to be private papers, 
to take out their private papers from the public files, lest they might 
be confronted by an indignant citizen in their own State and be put in 
rather a troublesome condition. Butof course that must bea scandal, 
because it is impossible to conceive that a Senator or a member of the 
House of Representatives could have filed or sent to the President of 
the United States or to a head of Department any statement about his 
fellow-citizen in his own State or elsewhere that he would not be will- 
ing that that fellow-citizen should know, because that would be a base- 
ness so infinite that we can not think that any administration, even a 
Democratic one, could tolerate a thing of that kind. So I assume that 
these stories, which are fying about in the air like so many other im- 
proper ones, that the tracks of papers, as the President described them, 
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capable of being withdrawn or burned up, &., marked the trail like 

the worm after a storm, coming up toward the Senate Chamber, must 

bea mistake. It can not have heen that reason, therefore, that led the 

administration to stop the business of the free and frank communica- 

= of everything, as all its predecessors had done. I must assume 
t. 

Where are we then, Mr. President? We are just simply here: The 
Committee on the Judiciary since the of the tenure-of-office law, 
as I showed to you before and as I will show to you alittle further now, 
and I suppose most if not all the other committees had been in the reg- 
ular and steady practice—not sporadic, not personal, but public, ad- 
ministrative, systematic, for the good order and due administration of 
public affairs—of sending to the heads of Departments requests, not 
authorized by the Senate, and that illustrates whatI was to say to my 
friend from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] about the third resolution—not 


authorized by the Senate, but as a simple and convenient practice that | sho 


did not require any coercive order of the Senate, but as of course to 
every one of these Departments for every information that bore upon 
every topic that was presented to them; and they got it. That was prac- 
ticed re in fact. Well, the Committee on the Judiciary did that 

It had done it. It did it in this instance just as in all others, 
not selected, not special, but simply co-ordinated with every act of the 
committee in the due di of its duty, not out of its order, not 
otherwise for this information. It had done in that what its Demo- 
cratic and its ublican had always done before, 

My friend from Alabama [Mr. PUGH] undertook to explain the let- 
ter of the chairman of the Democratic Committee on the Judiciary of 
the Senate in 1879, by the circumstance that the man suspended in 
that instance was a Territorial judge, and that the power of removal of 
a judgeif it existed at all must exist under the Constitution. Suppose 
that to be so—I do not agree with it—but suppose that to be so, where 
are we then? Then we find the Demooratic committee of the Senate 
in 1879 invading on your theory, the function of the President under 
the Constitution of undertaking to remove Shaffer, a judge in a Terri- 
tory, entirely apart from the tenure-of-office law, and your Democratic 
chairman of a committee of this body, with the unanimous approval of 
all his colleagues, Republican and Democratic, and according to the 

ing order and custom of that committee, not for party but for 
truth and fair play, called on the Attorney-General to communicate 
what there was about that removal. Take it that way, does that help 
it? Ido not think it does help the argument of my honorable and dis- 
tinguished friend from Alabama a bit. But suppose you could imagine 
that he could have deluded himself in that way, as he did undoubt- 
edly, for he is an upright and fair-minded man; when you go on a few 
days more you find that we have got a case of a man who was not a 
Territorial judge. You have got the case of a district attorney and then 
Judge Thurman, the chairman of the committee, in 1879 and 1880 
writes to the Attorney-General under the direction of the committee, 
with all his Democratic colleagues assenting in this way. 
JANUARY 28, 1880. 
Sm: Iam instructed by the committee to ask that you will furnish it withany 
papers on file in your nt relative to the subject of any imputed mis- 
conduct on the part of 898 ol the Unſted States for the Terri- 
t of Wyoming, Mr. C. H. Laymon, or any information on causes 
ſor rem 5 committees is in receipt of the papers recom: the 
appointment of Melville A. Brown, but have no information touching the cause 
for the removal of the present incumbent, 
Very ly, 
Hon, CHARLES DEVENs, 
Altorney-General, 

There is an answer to that which I will not take your time to read— 
it is at the service of any Senator—an answer not like that of the present 
Attorney-General of the United States when the Senate calls upon him, 
but the officer answered to the committee, knowing that the committees 
had no legal power to compel him to answer, as we all understand, but 
kno that it was a course of practice that was convenient and that 
if he the Senate on a proper statement would make the order, 
and he gives the reasons why this person had been held up and was 

to be removed, full, frank, fair, and candid, so that this co- 
ordinate branch of this political department of the Government was 

of the information as to the conduct of that office and the 
administration of the office that would and should enable it to advise 
the President under the oaths of its members honestly and fairly as to 
what he ought to do. 

If that was right, as it was, for a Democratic Senate in 1879 and 1880, 
is it not right for a Republican Senate in 1885 and 1886? Will some- 
body tell me what is the distinction? Do youimagine, Mr. President, 
that great man, the chairman of that committee, and his great col- 
leagues, having the strongest possible motives for resistance to every- 
thing that the then administration wished to do, should have taken 
upon themselves to demand of the head of a Department information 
about the causes and reasons why a Territorial district attorney or a 
State district attorney, whatever he was, should be turned out of office, 
except that they felt that the duty of the Senate which itis bound to do, 
great or small, under the Constitution was a duty that required informa- 
tion to enable them to judge rightly? Will anybody tell me no? Of 
course he will not. 


A. G, THURMAN, Chairman, 


Our friends on the other side have said, and with considerable fire 
and , that the Republican majority in this Senate is undertaking to 
make a raid on this administration, to embarrass it, and to obstruct 
it. Where is your proof of it? What have we done? We have done 
simpli in and form what our Democratic predecessors have 
done to a Republican administration, not against the opposition of 
their Republican colleagues in the minority here then, but with their 
support and favor, as necessary to the due and true administration of 
a government that belongs to the people of the United States and that 
is 5 be administered upon the principles of honor and fair play. That 
is all. 

Wherefore then do you tell us that we have taken a new departure? 
I remember now that some Senator, perhaps the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. KENNA], perhaps the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOOR- 
HEES], perhaps the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Jackson], though I 
mld hardly suspect him of that, has said that we did not deal with 
the case of Arthur and Cornell in the way that we have dealt with this, 
and that we showed a tenderness (as if that had anything to do with 
our rights and duties!) toward the then President of the United States 
in that instance that we do not showin this. That is not true. When 
a committee of the Senate having no authority, as none of its commit- 
tees has without the affirmative vote of the Senate, as we all know, to 
call for information, called on the Secretary of the Treasury in a some- 
what effusive and exuberant way for all sorts of things, the then Sec- 
retary of the Treasury made a reply which has been read. Within a 
ou f that Hepablican eee Sink 3 de wot 

0 t mbli i tion, directing tary o 
the Iam authorized to say it because it comes under the 
provision we have ordered that calls for papers and so forth are open 
and I shall not violate the rules 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was made public by order of the 
Senate at the time. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Of course I am giving it historically. A Repub- 
lican Senator, a friend of that Republican administration, wishing with 
all his heart to help it in every way he could, this letter of the Secre- 
tary to the committee being known, offered a resolution which I have 
here directing that tocommunicate to the Senate, not reasons, 
not motives—we do not care for those or for our own reasons and our 
own motives; what we want is facts; what we want is the truth—direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to send us everything there was on file 
in that ent concerning this topic. Very well; that was the 
last week of a called session. Somebody of course objected to it, as we 
all know that somebody sometimes objects toa good many things; and 
so there came the session within a week afterwards. The reso- 
lution was not acted upon at the special session. Then the President of 
the United States and the Secretary of the Treasury knowing full well 
what were the rights and responsibilities of the two departments of the 
Government in to public affairs, and with a due and a true senso 
of their duty to the Senate of the United States, did not wait to have 
that resolution adopted, but the President sent a message with a let- 
ter from the Secretary of the Treasury covering the whole subject, 
sending every paper and every document; and that was followed as 
I believe by the personal attendance of the Secretary of the Treasury 
in the room of the Committee on Finance in order that every fact, 
every circumstance, every accusation, every doubt might be fairly and 
truly laid before the body that was to pass upon that question. And 
yet you gentlemen tell us that we are adopting a new contrivance to 
embarrass this somewhat embarrassed President of yours—embarrassed 
not by us but embarrassed by what I believe is his sincere desire to 
diminish the loot that comes from political success on one side or the 
other, and which he has not been able to diminish from circumstances 
that it would not be altogether polite and respectful for me to mention. 

Now I ought in respect to my distinguished friend from West Vir- 
ginia to refer to one or two things that he said in his observations with 
regard to the inaccuracies, to state it mildly, that I was supposed to 
have committed in the observations that I made in the opening of this 
discussion, and the first and most important one was, as he stated it, 
and he stated it truly, that I had said in my remarks that when Gen- 
eral Washington declined to send papers to the House of Representa- 
tives containing the instructions that had been given to the American 
representatives in England on the subject of the Jay treaty, it was still 
pending in the Senate, when, as he showed truly and from the Jour- 
nals, twoor three or four or five or six days before (no matter what time) 
the treaty had been ratified. 

If I had been the wise and prudent man that so many of my fellows 
are and had revised my remarks and seen them before they went into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I assume that I should have known 
enough to see that in the current of unprepared and unnoted - 
1111... a te a ee 

Mr. A. The Senator will allow me to say he would also have 
to make a similar revision in his report to the Senate in this case. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If the Senator will pardon me while I go on a 
minute, I will come to that. Isay I might have revised that remark 
and instead of saying that the treaty was pending before the Senate, 
said that the subject was still undisposed of. Now the Senator refers 
to the report. The report does not say that any treaty was pending. 
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The report says as a hypothetical instance, on a request to the Presi- 
dent, as distinguished from a command to a Department which the law 
has created, that if the treaty or whatever was pending before the Sen- 
ate there might be a good excuse for the President (a man whom we 
can not put in jail for a contempt of our authority and we should never 
think of it, as we could a Secretary, because he being in durance there 
is an end of your Government for the time being); but the committee 
said asa hypothesis that it could conceive of an instance where a treaty 
or subject was before the Senate where it would not be competent or 
proper for the papers to be called for. 

Now I come back. I did make the immeasurable, the dreadful mis- 
take of saying, not having revised my observations, that that treaty 
was pending, in reciting it. The treaty had been ratified four days be- 
fore. The next day after there came nominations for people to carry 
out the provisions of that treaty; and there was then pending a nego- 
tiation and which culminated a few weeks afterward—three, four, or 
eight weeks, no matter which, call it two months or three months; to 
be sure that I shall not be taken upagain foran error, call it six months 
if you like—in an additional article explanatory of that very treaty. * 

So then the thing that I ought to have said and if I had pursued the 
course which perhaps every Senator ought to pursue to study over 
what he is to say beforehand and put it into shape, I should not have 
falien into that stupendous error—was that the attitude of General 
George Washington was according to the facts as they then existed, that 
here were still in fieri questions of the utmost delicacy and consequence 
and importance between ourselves and Great Britain; and he told the 
House of Representatives that under those circumstances he could not 
give them the papers, that the Senate were the people who were en- 
titled to the papers, if anybody, and to the Senate he had given all the 
papers. Now I do not mean to say by any means that I acquiesce in 
the opinion of General George Washington, as presumptuous as it may 
be in me to say it, for I believe in a government of the people, from 
whom and to whom all desires are known, and from whom no secrets 
shall be hid. But then if my honorable and distinguished friend from 
West Virginia had looked a little further, as perhaps he did, he would 
have seen that the House of Representatives, after that rebuff which, 
as the committee say in their report, only illustrates and enforces the 
universal rule of the right of the two Houses to know all that exists 
in relation to public affairs, that same House of Representatives, with 
the utmost gentleness and deference to George Washington, proceeded 
nevertheless to declare in clear and pronounced first, that when 
they were considering any subject which was within their jurisdiction 
they had aright to all the knowledge that would bear upon it; and, 
secondly, which is more to this point, that it was no part of the mis- 
sion of the President of the United States to undertake to decide 
whether the information that they called for on such topics would be 
useful to them or not. Mr. James Madison and a great number of 
others, nearly two to one or three to five, or whatever it may have been, 
voted for that proposition on the yeas and nays, and there it stands. 

Now I will come down to the other instance—because I must hurry 
on—that was the most impressive to my mind, and I presume to the 
public, that my friend from West Virginia stated; and that was the 
Tyler business of 1844. Uncle Billy Allen of Ohio offered a resolution 
about the Oregon papers, for that really, aside from the instance of Jack- 
son about removals that I referred to before, is the only case that really 
would seem by the utmost stretch of imagination to make a break, as 
the committee have stated in their report and as I stated in my observa- 
tions, for almost half a century. What was it? If my friend from 
West Virginia will look at the legislative Journal of the Senate of the 
day before the 9th of January or whatever the day was when this thing 
was offered in executive session, he will see that Uncle Billy Allen of 
Ohio—I believe the uncle of ex-Senator Thurman and a good and true 
Democrat, perhaps as good as there are now, nobody can tell—offered 
a resolution calling for this very same information, and the Senate on 
the yeas and nays by a vote of more than two to one rejected his reso- 
tion. I think the vote was 14 to 33, but I may not be exactly accu- 
rate, and I hope my friend will not pick me up some other day by say- 
ing I gave the wrong figures; the book is here; but I will it more 
than two to one; I am pretty safe in that. The next day Uncle Billy 
Allen introduced it in executive session. All Senators know what an 
executive session is. Of course the people in the galleries and our good 
friends the reporters do not know anything about it. 

But somebody objected to Uncle Billy Allen’s resolution, and it went 
down into the mass of things on the Calendar in executive session that 
get the go-by, as we know, every day, if I am not telling tales out of 
school, and that everybody forgets. The ria lay there in sleep for 
some months, for he introduced it in January, I think, and it was June 
when itwas adopted. One morning evidently, Uncle Billy Allen asked 
to have this resolution taken up, and nobody was paying attention, as 
somebody here very often is not, either in public or executive sessions 
of the Senate about resolutions, as we know, and he gotit adopted with- 
out a division. Then he got the reply of President Tyler; and then 
Uncle Billy Allen offered a resolution which declared that the Senate 
was entitled to that information, which was true, in my opinion. Then 
the majority of the Senate that had voted more than two to one that 
they did not want that information, baving allowed this resolution to 


go without knowing it, and not being willing to say that the Senate 
was not entitled to it, but knowing and believing that it was, put off 
Uncle Billy Allen by laying his resolution on the table instead of re- 
jecting it. That is the end of Billy Allen and Tyler. I do not think 
that will make much of a precedent. 8 

Here we are, then, Mr. President, with this situation: The Sen- 
ate of the United States having before it a nomination stated by the 
President of the United States in his own language to be of one man 
to supersede another suspended, and having nothing else before it, asks 
the Attorney-General or commands him, which is the better phrase, 
and is the phrase of the resolution, as all its predecessors had done, to 
send to the Senate what? Not any private or confidential letters, 
whether you call them official or unofficial, but to send to the Senate in- 
formation, papers, and documents that concerned and illustrated the 
management and conduct of an office. Our friends on the other side 
have said, I believe, that we have made it too short, that is, that it only 
covered a year, and thatif it had covered three years something would 
have been found to the detriment of Duskin. On the other hand, the 
President says and the Attorney-General says that it is too long, that 
we ought not to have asked foranything before the time when Burnett, 
the new official, took ch: Why did they not answor that, then? 
But I am bound to say for the honor of the President and of the At- 
torney-General that they never thought of resorting to that kind of 
pettifogging. They did not put it on the ground that we had not 
asked for enough, because they perfectly well knew that if there was 
more in the official papers of that Department that would bear on the 
question they had a perfect and lawful right to send it, as they do every 
day about every Department without our calling for it at all. And yet 
the Attorney-General under the direction of the President tells us that 
he will not inform the Senate what this man whom we are asked to 
appoint has been doing in his office for six months. The committee 
was fair. It took six months of one and six of the other, and that 
without any study about it, but to cover a period of time so that we 
could see how that office was. The President will nottell us; the At- 
torney-General will not tell us what this new man in for six months, 
bound by law to make reports that must be on file if he is fit to be 
there at all, has been doing. No; we can not have that. 

Where are we then, sir? We come back again, broader than all 
Duskins and all these six hundred and forty-three people, to the right 
of either House of Congress to see and to wasa tical depart- 
ment of this Government everything that officially exists in any of the 
Executive ents. I repeat, sir, so that there can be no misa; 
prehension about it, that the Attorney-General in his reply, under the 
direction of the President (which the President had no right to give 
under the law and he no right to receive) does not hint or intimate 
that he declines to produce these papers on the ground that they are 
private or confidential or unofficial, but only that being public papers 
rightfully on file there as peue papers, because the august eye of the 
President of the United States has taken them into consideration for 
his purposes, we can not take them into consideration for ours. That 
is where it stands. 

Now, sir, I must be done with this business. I stated a day or two 
ago that the question of removal has nothing to do with the question we 
have before us, for the President in every instance has sent his nomi- 
nations as he lawfully should, without regard to whether the law be con- 
stitutional or not, See to law. He has stated that he did it pur- 
suant to this law; he has stated that every suspension and every desig- 
nation has been subject to every statute that bore upon the subject. 
We come back to the question whether in considering these subjects 
of public interest and public service it is within the competence of the 
executive branch of the Government, the head of a Department, to say 
this information is denied and it is denied as of right and as of con- 
stitutional law, so that in the long future of the co po setting this 
once asa precedent acquiesced in, neither House of Congress can ask 
for anything that exists in the Departments and get it save at the grace 
and favor of the autocrat who presides over it. I say that this is 
monstrous; I say it is destructive of every principle that we under- 
stand in regard to constitutional government of the people; and I say 
it is of infinitely more importance than whether these six hundred and 
forty-three or six thousand and forty-three officers or every officer in 
the United States comes or goes, because it affects the fundamental 
structure and balance and security that belongs to a government of the 
people and for the people, that their representatives may know what is 
the condition, not of private and confidential papers, but the condition 
of public affairsin of the administration of the various depart- 
ments of the Government. ‘There isno partof its administration that 
is not executive. The legislative power does not administer govern- 
ment; it expresses will, and therefore there is no distinction between 
the power of the President of the United States under this law, good 
or bad, to suspend, and his power to do any other act that is necessary 
tocarry into execution the laws of the United States; and therefore 
if you deny information as to one, you may and must deny it as toall 
except at the grace and favor of the person who happens to be your 
Chief Magistrate. t 

Mr. President, there has been considerable said about motives and 
pretexts, and I confess I was rather pained to hear my friend from Tens 
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nessee [Mr. JACKSON], whose usual candor and justice is so conspic- 
uoas, if I correctly understood him, refer to this matter as being a pretext 
for keeping certain Republicans in office and excluding certain Demo- 
crats on that account. That is entirely unjust. It can not be sup- 
ported by the slightest scintilla of proof. The truth is exactly the other 
way. I think as chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary I have 
received in the course of this session perhaps two or three or four or five 
hundred letters from various of these officials and others in the United 
States on the topic; all citizens, a great many of them Democrats, not a 
majority, a great many of them these very officers themselves; and sup- 
posing I have received a hundred from these officers, and I rather think 
I am safe in saying that, but Ido not want to be picked up by my 
friend from West Virginia saying I have got it one too much, call it 
ten, if you please—there is not (and I think my Republican colleagues 
will bear me out with regard to their own correspondents) an instance, 
or if it be so it is such a rare exception as to illustrate and fortify and 
enforce the rule, where any one of the suspended officials has com- 
plained that he was turned out or was to be suspended or to be turned 
out because he was a Republican, or who has expressed his desire to 
stay in. He has only put up the piteous, and as it seems the hopeless 
appeal for fair play. That is what he wants, and he does not get it. 

And to enforce and fortify what I have said in regard to the attitude 
of the Republicans, I think I am justified, I am sure I am because it 
is within the order of the Senate, in showing to you, Mr. President, 
that early in this session when in the Committee on the Judiciary new 
gentlemen had come, welcome and able and upright, of the other party, 
who had not as we might fairly suppose been acquainted with the 
historic conduct of Democrats and Republicans in that committee be- 
fore, its chairman took the earliest opportunity to call the attention of 
that committee to its method of dealing out fair play to candidates 
and to people to be removed alike, as we are doing ta candidates now, 
as everybody knows, and in respect to candidates now. If we did not 
do it there would be a just and complete condemnation of that com- 
mittee and of the Senate if they acted in the way that this administra- 
tion is acting in condemning a man without letting him know what was 
the trouble about his case. There is hardly a Democratic Senator who 
hears me that does not know in his own State and in his own experi- 
ence that against some Democratic nominee, saying nothing about the 
removed man, there have been made accusations of one kind or another, 
and Democratic Senators come to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
ask, and they only have to ask it and they need not do that for it is 
our course otherwise, that this man shall know as the rules of the Sen- 
ate allow us to let him know what is the substance of the complaint 

him and that he is not to be rejected until he can have the fair 

play of a citizen of knowing what is complained of him and to make 
areply. Perhaps we are wrong in all that. Perhaps we had better 
adopt the Democratic administration methods of carrying on the busi- 
ness of stabbing in the back, and assassination in the Senate as well 
as — e Post-Office and other Departments; but Ido not think so 
m; N 

Now, to come back, to illustrate to you how completely the Repub- 
licans of this body have been pursuing the same course that they always 
have been, steadily, and steadfastly, and fairly, when the new gentle- 
men came into the Judiciary Committee the attention of that committee 
was called to the fact that for these long years, almost half the life of 
many of them, a quarter of it of all of them, that committee had had 
a standing order about calling for information and papers touching re- 
movals, suspensions, appointments, and all that, because there can be 
no distinction between appointments and suspensions. If papers about 
suspensions are confidential, papers about appointments are still more 
so, because when you come to the appointment and selection of a per- 
son to be nominated he has no title to an office; he is not in an office; 
he is not capable of being tried; he is only one of a thousand having 
no title or claim more than any other fellow-citizen except upon his 
merits to the consideration of the Executive and the Senate. And yet 
by some strange perversity that the power that rules the world brings 
to bear upon people who are to destroy themselves when they ought to 
be destroyed, this administration, so touchy on the subject of confi- 
dential papers when an officer selected by the Government, confirmed 
by the Senate, commissioned by the President is accused, as close as a 
whitewashed grave, when some citizen who has no right or claim to an 
office as of right, is nominated, and there is any question about him, 
then the Executive finds it to be his duty and the heads of Departments 
find it to be their duty to send all these papers—and there are barrels 
of them down stairs now in our committee-rooms; and I have aright to 
say it because it is within the resolution of the Senate; I will not state 
their contents; I wish I could—barrels of them there which are to vin- 
dicate or are to overthrow the pretensions of these particular citizens. 

Now, what are you going todo? Whensome man who has been deco- 
rated with the favor of his country by the selection of the President of 
the United States and the approval of the Senate with a public trust, 
is accused and is to be removed, the Senate can not be intrusted with 
any knowledge about what is said in regard to him; but when some 
citizen, not an officer, having no right to the place under the Constitu- 
tion and the laws except as being selected among others, is brought 
into question, then it is recognized that it is the right and duty of the 


Senate to know all about that man; private papers as they are called 
and confidential papers, political obligation about the value and expe- 
diency of going slow in this direction and fast in the other, all come, 
How are you to distinguish? Of course nobody can do it, nobody un- 
dertakes to do it, nobody has undertaken to do it. 

I have been getting a little off of what has been suggested, and I 
will come back. On the 21st of December the records of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary show that the chairman called the attention of 
the committee, for the reason I have stated that there were many new 
Democratic members, to what had been the custom and course of the 
committee in respect to getting information about removals and ap- 
pointments and suspensions; and accordingly there was the unanimous 
direction, the whole thing being stated and approved, that the chair- 
man be instructed as by standing order that existed before—and atten- 
tion was called to it for that reason—to proceed in the same way and 
send to the Departments for the same information as he had been ac- 
customed to call for. At that time it had not been thought necessary 
by somebody in the administration, perhaps by the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, whose official communication has been so often referred to, and 
by the heads of other Departments whose official communications per- 
haps exist but yet have not come to light of the same character, to stop 
giving the representatives of the people through the States, for we are 
their representatives much more, seventy-six times more than the 
President of the United States is, the information that touched upon 
the topics we were toacton. And so with general consent, as of course, 
the committee has pursued the even tenor of its way as it had fora 
quarter of a cen before. 

And yet our Democratic friends say that by some malign influence, 
some desire to put obstruction in the way of this administration, we 
have taken a new departure. The reverse is the truth. We give to 
this administration—I do not speak for any others but myself—more 
indulgence than was given to any of its predecessors in the last twenty 
years as I know, because we have over and over again strained a point 
lest we might be misunderstood. Perhaps it was weak—I am not de- 
fending it—to put persons into official place in respect of whose fitness 
some of us had profound doubts, perhaps it would not be too much to 
say all of us. 

And that brings me in that connection to say one word, and then I 
shall be done. My honorable friend from West Virginia has decorated 
me, as his Democratic colleague did, with some reflections of inconsist- 
ency in respect of my voting for and proposing or sustaining in 1869 a 
provision that the tenure-ol-office act should be suspended for a certain 
number of months. So I did; I stand to it now, for in 1869, when 
General Grant came into the Presidency of the United States, as the 
documents and records and reports now show, reported long, long ago, 
there was such a complete demoralization of a large part of the public 
service, caused by the wat in the first instance, and then by the admin- 
istration of Mr. Johnson conducted and run by Democratic brokers for 
office, that the amount of embezzlements and defalcations were the ma- 
jority and the rule, and I was willing, as I am suspicious that I shall 
be willing about three years hence, to suspend this law for a certain 
period in order that the penitentiary gentlemen who are proposed by 
this administration and their allies and friends may be got speedily 
rid of, as in the times of extreme Roman peril some day the Roman 
constitution and laws were suspended, and Marius or somebody was 
to be dictator for a week ora month. I have here in my hand the 
printed reports of the immeasurable embezzlements and defalcations 
of the men who came into the administration of affairs in that time. 

It has been stated by the Senator from West Virginia—I shall not 
allude to book-makers—that here was a Republican Senate and why 
did you not rejectthem. For this reason, Mr. President: We could not 
tell in advance, even as well as we can tell now in the few instances 
we get of your penitentiary friends—we could not tell in advance what 
these men could do or would do or what they were; and we felt, differ- 
ing from Mr. Sumner, who stuck rigidly to his principle, that he 
would not confirm any man if he believed a better man could be got, 
and would reject and reject and reject until the President was forced 
to select somebody in whom we had confidence. But Mr. Sumner, with 
that high principle, of course could not carry a majority; nobody can on 
such a question until the millennium comes, Isuppose. They came in 
just as they come in now. Every Senator knows on that side, as well 
as this, that we have confirmed appointment after appointment with the 
pate apprehensions that it would not promote the public interest. 

, in 1869, believing in the value of this restriction upon the executive 
patronage and power which binds politicians and citizens and Senators 
and punishes them if they are not obedient, I was willing, as I shall 
be willing, I suspect, in three years from this time, to hold up this 
good law, as it is, for a little time, in order that, to use a Democratic 
phrase, the rascals might be turned out. 

Mr. President, the Republican party has not wished to embarrass 
this administration. It believes in a republic. It believes in support- 
ing an administration that is an administration of a government, and 
not the administration of spoils and thieves and lies and hypocrisy; 
and so far as this administration, and I hope it is very far, is desirous 
to administer a government, to execute laws, to promote justice and 
the general w this administration will have the unanimous sup- 
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port, I am sure, of the gentlemen on this side of the Chamber; but we 
do not propose to commit ourselves to trickery, to hypocrisy, to frand, 
to misdirection. We do not propose to commit ourselves, if we know 
it—and Iam afraid we shall not know it—to the selection of agents who 
are to administer justice in certain States of this Union to which my 
friend from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] referred in introducing a bill 
to-day, who shall not consider such transactions to be within the scope 
of the administration of the justice of this Republic. 

We are in favor, as we always have been, when three-fourths of our 
friends over there were not a part of this Government, of preserving 
liberty, justice, equal rights, and fair play, and whether we stand or 
fall on these resolutions or any others we shall go steadily forward 
through thick and through thin, and we shall triumph in the end—for 
the preservation of the private rights of citizens, both civil and polit- 
ical, in every State of this Union. Weshallgo straight forward to pre- 
serve and to vindicate and to carry out the political rights of every 
American citizen, overthrown, swamped, and suffocated as they are in 
many States of this Union now. And when we have done those two 
things, as weshall in the end, with them we shall try, in spite of Dem- 
ocratic opposition, to give to the labor of the people of the United 
States, which is its capital, which is its wealth, that protection and en- 
couragement and success that bel to the labor which is the capital 
of every honest workingman of the United States. 

Now, then, you can carry on your administration by secret methods; 
you can carry it on, it may be, as very likely you will, because we all 
know how such things go, by sweeping away the reputations of a great 
number of your fellow-citizens, with no right on their part to be heard; 
you can carry on your administration by assumptions of executive 
power, which in other respects as regards foreign relations and as re- 
gards the administration of the post-office affairs of this Government, 
are in the face of the law and of the Constitution; you may usurp 
everything now; but it will not be a great while, I trust and believe, 
before all things will rectify themselves; and this mission that we are 
trying to do, whether through good report or evil report, whether we 
stand or fall upon these resolutions or any others, that is the promotion 
of the interests that I have stated, will be accomplished. 

Mr. HARRIS. Before the Senator from Vermont takes his seat I 
desire to repeat a question that I propounded this morning. res- 
olutions, if I understand them, propose the establishment of a rule to 
control the action of the Senate in a class of cases. For my own in- 
formation I desire to have the construction of the Senator from Vermont 
as to the third resolution. Does it mean that in all cases of nomina- 
tions to fill vacancies occasioned by suspension or removal, where docu- 
ments and papers in respect to the oflicer suspended or removed have 
been demanded and not sent forward by the executive department, the 
Senate shall refuse to consider such nomination altogether, or does it 
mean that in that case it is the duty of the Senate to reject the nominee 
without l to his merits, without looking at him at all, without 
inquiry as to his qualifications—to reject him alone because all the 
papers demanded have not been furnished? I would be glad to have 
the construction of the Senator from Vermont on that important point. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not think it needs much construction. 

Mr. HARRIS. It does to me. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That may be. 

HARRIS. Iti 


Mr. . is. . 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The language would seem to be somewhat clear, 
and it is this simple proposition, and I should have said in a country 
school where I was brought up that it would amount nearly to an ax- 
iom, that where a body is called upon to act upon a question and can 
not get the information that is necessary for its action, it will not act. 
I should have imagined that in most of the New England countries— 
I do not know how many schools they have in Tennessee—that would 
be a proposition which could scarcely be open to dispute. That is ex- 
actly what the resolution says, that when the Senate of the United 
States, not in its committees in informal ways, &c., but when this 
whole body, composed of Democrats and Republicans, is of opinion that 
certain information in regard to a point it is called on to act upon is 
necessary to that action, and it can not get it, then it will refuse to 
agree to what the President proposes, for that reason. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from Vermont knows quite as well as, 
nay, better than, I that when the President of the Senate puts the ques- 
tion, if the question is ever to be put, it is Will the Senate advise and 
consent to this nomination?’’ That is the question and the only ques- 
tion that is propounded to the Senate. The Constitution gives the 
President the power to nominate and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate to appoint certain officials. The President has nominated. 
The duty and the onus is upon the Senate to advise and consent, or re- 
fuse to advise and consent; but refusing to advise and consent in the 
sense of what I conceive to be the constitutional duty of the Senate is 
not non-action; it is to consider, it is to determine whether this nomi- 
nation shall be confirmed or rejected, and that determination based 
upon the merits of the nominee. But perhaps I am in error in that as 
I was in my want of education in not comprehending the resolution. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is the trouble with my friend from Tennes- 
see. There are a hundred years of history against him on the point as 
he states it, because, beginning with the administration of Mr. G. 


Washington, whom the Senator may have heard of, and coming down 
to this time, it has always happened that a considerable proportion, of 
course usually a small one, but a proportion of nominations have not 
been acted upon; and in recent years when offices are so numerous 
and nominations are, therefore, so many, it happens that every session 
of the Senate, for one cause or another, always presumably good cause, 
we do not act atall. But that is really apart from the pone of the 
Senator which I wish to meet with the utmost frankness of statement, 
so far as I am concerned. 

The proposition of the third resolution is just simply this, and it 
seems to me to be mathematical, that when the Senate of the United 
States, composed of seventy-six representatives of thirty-eight States, 
is of opinion and resolves accordingly that certain information is nec- 
essary to its action upon a certain question, and that information being 
duly called for is refused, the Senate must decline to go forward and 
do the thing that is proposed. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. CALL. Before the Senator from Vermont closes this debate, as 
the Senator is such a lover of fair play, honesty, and truth, I desire to 
ask him if he does not think it proper that he should state the fact be- 
fore the debate closes that there has been no conscalment of any paper, 
public or private, in any of the Departments of this Government by 
authority of the President or the Attorney-General, but that they are 
open to the inspection of all Senators and all members of Congress; and 
the further fact that the reply of the Attorney-General to this resolu- 
tion refuses no public document, no private document, but states that 
all have been sent to the Senate that relate to appointment; only those 
relating to the suspension of Duskin are retained in the office. So the 
question between the Senate and the President and Attorney-General 
grows simply out of the fact that the President claims that his consti- 
tutional right and his power, under the act of 1869, of ion is a 
discretionary power with which the Senate has nothing to do; and he 
does not place it, nor does the Attorney-General, upon the ground of 
withholding or concealing any information that is of importance to the 
Senate in any : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
pence by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Van Wyck], which will 

read. 


The SECRETARY. I$ is proposed to add to the third resolution: 
And inall such cases the removal or matter of confirmation shall be consid- 
ered in open session of the Senate, 

Mr. VAN WICK. The Senate has now been engaged some three 
weeks in discussing in open session what heretofore would probably 
have to an executive session of the Senate, and I think it will 
be co that the Republic has suffered no detriment by reason of 
the discussion. I presume a great majority of the Senate would concur 
in opinion that the country at large would have sustained great loss 
had not this discussion been held with open doors. 

Mr. President, I fail tosee, now that the general debate has been 
closed and we are to proceed to vote upon the confirmation or rejection 
of Duskin’s successor, what detriment the Republic would suffer by tak- 
ing that vote in open session. From the wording of the resolution re- 
ferred to a moment ago by the Senator from Tennessee it would seem 
that this is a continuing resolution, and that it of itself does precisely 
the same thing which would have been consummated by a vote upon 
the question of the confirmation of Duskin’s successor. The resolution 
determines, settles substantially, the question as much as if we pro- 
ceeded at once to ballot on the confirmation; and yet we have been dis- 
cussing the resolution in session. Now, to make this harmonious 
and to make it consistent it would seem that an amendment would be 
necessary either on the part of the Committee on the Judiciary or on 
the part of the Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator pardon me for a word? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to make known to the Senator that I mean to 
raise a point of order upon his amendment at the proper time. I will 
not, unless he prefers to have it raised now, interfere with his remarks. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I think I prefer that the Senator should not 
make it now, as I anticipate what the point will be. [Laughter.] I 
prefer making my remarks in open session. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not wish to cut off the Senator. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. ‘The Senator is very kind. I think itis well for 
me to retain the floor for a few minutes. In the last three or four years 
I have been thrown off it a good many times by the very motion which 
the Senator proposes to make. 

This resolution needs an amendment to make it perfect. I think if 
the attention of the Judiciary Committee had been called to it, it 
would have been put there by themselves; butas they are inexperienced 
in this branch of business, as it isa new commencement to lift such 
questions out of secret meetings, they may be excused for not putting 
in their resolution all that was really necessary. Therefore I trust they 
will receive the suggestions I make in the spirit in which they are made. 
They will make the resolution better than it is. Of course they must 
be looked upon as doing very well for a beginning. If the third reso- 
lution means nothing why was it added? Why not rest on the second 
resolution, that was condemnatory of the President and the Department 
of Justice for refusing papers? Why not stop there? But it goes on 
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affirmatively and asks for action on the state of facts which is set forth 
in the report and resolutions. The committee propose action here, and 
final action. They ask it by vote of theSenate, which will be thesame 
in effect as a vote on the confirmation of this man; and they say what? 

Resolved, That itis, under these circumstances, the duty of the Senate to refuse 
its advice and consent to proposed removals of officers the documents and pa- 
pers in reference to the supposed official or personal misconduct of whom are 
withheld by the Executive or any heud of a De ment when deemed neces- 
sary by the Senate and called for in considering the matter. 


As I understand, this is a direction in open session to the secret ses- 
sion of what is the Senate’s duty under certain circumstances when de- 
liberating in secret session. Will you tell me why it is not proper, 
manifestly proper, to claim that the action on that case, instead of being 
in secret session, shall be in open session of the Senate? We say here 
affirmatively what theZsecret session shall do; it is instructed by this 
body; and when in secret session we shall be compelled to go back into 
open session and have this matter reconsidered and different action had 
unless this is followed. Is a secret session to be subject to instruction 
by an open session? This resolution applies toa certain class of cases. 
Then all those cases should be considered in open session. There is no 
limit to this resolution. It does not say for this session or this Con- 
gress; or is it to last during the lifetime of this ini ? 

Now, if the Senate will excuse me, I propose to consume about five 
minutes, and then I will yield to our friend from Massachusetts to 
make his point of order. 

The judgment of mankind is always for the greatest publicity in 
matters appertaining to the creation of laws or the administration of 
government, and for honest treatment and fair play by the govern- 
ment toward its employés; hence the people, without caring what Jack- 
son did, or Clay said, or Webster thought, believe that, when pO, 
of a party or the creed of a President declares that no officer be 
removed before expiration of his term except for cause, common jus- 
tice requires the cause should exist, affecting integrity, fitness, and 
ability, and not a pretense, whether in the guise of offensive partisan- 
ship or any other equally weak. 

They believe when an oflicer is removed for cause he should be ap- 
prised and have the opportunity to make defense, and thus remove any 
reproach or stain. In the same spirit of fairness they believe the Pres- 
ident should without reserve open to the inspection of the Senate any 
and all official papers which he considered in ascertaining the cause. 

The question is not as to the power of the President to make re- 
movals or suspensions—that is conceded—but shall the Senate, clothed 
by the Constitution with equal power where action is necessary to the 
installment in office, who really have power to veto and override his 
oo who in one sense are his superior, be entitled to all the 

ial information not only touching the Fagan but the office itself? 

But the President refuses; he views the matter from a different 
standpoint. What then? There is really no question of principle that 
affects the bulwarks of constitutional liberty or is subversive of the fun- 
damental principles of the Government. It is purely a question of ad- 
ministration and policy. But he stubbornly refuses to send the 
Whatthen? Shall he be im ? That is not proposed. But wo 

in a winter’s campaign by eloquent and vigorous approaches to 
attack the citadel of executive p e practically at the close, 
in military the President holds the fort.“ What then? 

Do we desire the people shall understand, that the President observes 
not the dogma of his party and his own declarations in favor of civil 
service reform? They know that already. They know that no previous 
administration yielded a devoted loyalty to the new di tion. 
Except that portion which izes the right of an office-holder to 
serve until the limit provided by law is reached, is a sickly plant prin- 
pally of New England growth and culture, buffeted by each party 
when in power, is badly torn when caught in the cyclone produced by 
positive and negative forces of an outgoing and incoming administra- 
tion. But what then? 

Can we do more than hurl at the President carefully drawn resolu- 
tions, which will have as much practical result as firing the pope’s bull 
at the comet, and under the racket of our own falminations retire from 
sight, shut the doors in face of the nation whose presence we have in- 
vited, and confirm the President’s appointments, unless for some rea- 
sons outside the official papers they should be rejected? Hence it was, 
Mr. President, while seeking to gently uncover the President to public 
gaze, it seemed inconsistent and equally untenable after making a fruit- 
less effort in that direction to withdraw the Senate from the publicity 
to which it had invited the President. It will not do, after denouncing 
the President's action as a star- chamber proceeding, to abruptly banish 
the people from this Chamber, slam our ponderous doors in the face of 
the nation, drop far down into the depth of silence from which the 
Senator from Vermont can not so eloquently appeal to our friends in 
the reporters’ gallery,’’ as he touchingly refers to them. For many 

the people have been demanding that the Senate doors should be 
ept open, as well as the file-rooms of the Executive Departments. 

In the consideration of tariff commissioners, consideration of treaty 
with Spain, reciprocity treaty with Mexico, passing portion of an appro- 
priation bill to squander $250,000 for a Nicaraguan canal scheme, in 
all which the entire nation, without regard to politics, were interested, 


the Senate withdrew into its star-chamber recess and denied to the 
people all information of the advantages to be gained. Neither was 
the President taken into its counsels. The people who demand no se- 


crecy and an open hand from the President also demand open sessions 
by the Senate. It would be well, if possible, to have these reforms of 
President and Senate proceed pari passu. For this discussion the doors 
are thrownopen. Why this special and limited concession granted to 
the people? The country will congratulate itself upon this entering- 
wedge into the hinges of the closed doors. But why close the doors 
as we near the point where the people will take the most lively inter- 
est to know how the hop, skip, and jump dexterity is managed—where 
from denouncing the President and condemning the Attorney-General 
we ring down the curtain, blow out the lights, and at last, reappearing 
from time to time with bland smiles and graceful bows to the public, 
gently intimating now you see it and now you don’t see it, with the 
President’s appointments duly confirmed? 

The public are advised by a resolution adopted in open Senate that 
not only one person but a class are openly rejected, which is supposed 
to be a guide to the secret sessions and to have the force of law at least 
to the Senate untilrepealed. Is not the amendment I propose entirely 
logical, that every case of this class so openly resolved upon shall have 
its completion in the same open session? Where is the consistency of 
dragging only the political aspect of this question before the public 
and then withdrawing the most important portion from their consid- 
eration? 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, I think I am as heartily in favor of the 
consideration of nominations in open session, as a rule, as any member 
of the Senate can be. It is known to all that I have introduced a res- 
olution to that effect, that it has been referred to the Committee on 
Rules, that it has been reported adversely from the Committee on Rules, 
and that I have said that I would on a proper occasion seek to call it 
up and to discuss it and to ask a vote upon it. I have retrained from 
doing so for the reason that I desired that it should in no manner be- 
come a, with the t ion. I wish to remove the 
consi of that question from even the slightest suspicion that 
there is any political motive back of my resolution. I am therefore 
sorry that the Senator from Nebraska should have insisted upon this 
amendment, and I will venture, saying again that Iam heartily in favor 
of a motion which goes further than the proposed amendment of the 
Senator from Nebraska, to move to lay this amendment upon the table. 

Mr. BUTLER. Before that is done, I should like to explain my posi- 
tion. 

Mr. PLATT. I withhold the motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator withdraw the 
motion? 

Mr. PLATT. I will withhold it for the present. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iwill not detain the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. BUTLER. But theSenator has withdrawn itin order to enable 
me to state my position on the amendment. 

Mr. PLATT. I merely give notice that I shall make the motion. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should be very glad indeed to have an opportunity 
to vote for the amendment, and I say to the Senator from Connecticut 
now that when his proposition to amend the rules appears before the 
Senate I shall be very to vote forit. I differ with him, how- 
ever, as to the time when this removal of should be adopted by 
the Senate. If there was ever a time in the history of this Government 
when the injunction of should be removed from the proceedings 
of the Senate, in my judgment this is the occasion. We have been 
talking about the star-chamber proceedings of the President and at- 

him because he did not see fit to disclose to the Senate what 
motives influenced him in certain transactions of official conduct, and 
atthe same time closing the doors of the Senate upon nominations 
which he has made here, and which, I think, I can say without violat- 
ing a rule of the Senate, I should be very glad to discuss in open Senate, 
in order that the country might understand the reasons and the grounds 
assigned by a majority of the Senate for refusing to confirm nomina- 
tions and carry on the Government. 

Mr. PLATT. I renew my motion. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Connecticut indulge me for a 
single moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator withdraw his mo- 
tion? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HARRIS. Asa member of the Committee on Rules I have op- 
posed the consideration of nominations in open Senate. For reasons 
abundantly satisfactory to myself, which I will not now consume the 
time of the Senate to explain, I shall continue to oppose opening the 
doors of the Senste to the consideration of the nominations and con- 
firmations. But as these resolutions, as construed by the Senator who 
draughted them, do not propose to deal with questions of nomination or 
confirmation, but only with the single question of removals, if the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska will modify his amendment by striking out in the 
second line the words of confirmations,” then it will be pertinent to 
the body, spirit, letter, and meaning of the resolution to which he pro- 
poses to attach it; and if he will so modify it I shall very cheerfully 
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vote for it if it is not laid upon the table upon the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. PLATT. I renew my motion. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to reserve the point of order. It seems to me 
that this is a motion to amend the rules, and not proposed by giving 
written notice a day beforehand of the particular rule or part of rule 
proposed to be modified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator can make the point of 
order at any time; but another question is now pending. 

Mr. HOAR. I would like to have the point of order reserved until 
I see whether the Senate prefers this way of dealing with it. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I desire to make a formal correction. 
the suggestion of the Senator from Tennessee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is notin order to make any modi- 
fication when a motion to lay on the table is pending. 

Mr. HOAR. I raise the point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecticut moves 
that the amendment lie on the table. That proposition is not debat- 
able. 

Mr. HOAR. I raise the point of orderon the motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion now is a motion to lay 
on the table. That is clearly in order. 

Mr. HOAR. Then I will reserve the point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will have a right to 
raise his point of order at any time after this motion is decided. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. LOGAN. I know. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PLATT. I do not yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. The Senator will allow a question to be put to 
him, I suppose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. PLATT. I have made a motion to lay on the table. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Will you not allow a question to be asked? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will come to order. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Will the Senator not allow a question to be 
asked? 


I accept 


The question is not debatable. 


Mr. PLATT. It is not ſor me to say whether a question shall be 


asked me or not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Conversation is out of order. The 
question is, Shall the amendment lie on the table? 

Mr. BUTLER. I call for the yeas and nays on that. 

Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator will allow me I should like to say one 
word. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. PLATT. I have no objection to yielding to the Senator if he 
wishes me to do so. 

Mr. COCKRELL, If the motion is not debatable how can the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. PLATT. I withdraw the motion if the Senator from Illinois 
wants me to do so. 

Mr. LOGAN. Ido. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion to lay on the table is 
not before the Senate, being withdrawn. 

Mr. LOGAN. I introduced a resolution the other day opening the 
doors of the Senate on all questions pertaining to nominations, confirma- 
tions, and rejections. That lies on the table. Iam heartily in favor 
of that proposition, and I would vote for this proposition if it was not 
for the fact that many of our friends think it would encumber the pend- 
ing resolutions, and I appeal to the Senator from Nebraska to withdraw 
it and let us have a vote on each proposition. Inasmuch as he persists 
in moving it to these resolutions, I shall be compelled to vote with the 
Senator from Connecticut to lay it on the table for the present, so as 
to leave the resolutions entirely unencumbered in reference to this par- 
ticular thing, and then after that I shall be very glad on either this or 
any other resolution of this character to have the vote of the Senate. 
And I will say to the Senator from South Carolina, before these partic- 
ular nominations are acted on in the Senate, Ishall, if a majority of the 
Senate will agree with me, have a vote on the resolution to have the 
doors of the Senate opened for all purposes pertaining to nominations 
and confirmations. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I desire to accept the suggestion of the Senator 
from Tennessee by erasing the word confirmations.“ 

It is true, as the Senator from Ilinois has said, that he did appeal to 
me to withdraw this amendment. He did do that. I should have been 
very happy, indeed, to have gratifled him in that respect. When these 
resolutions were propounded I saw the same difficulty in them that I 
have called the attention of the Senate to to-day, that there was an 
inconsistency and lack of harmony, because it did seem strange that we 
should come and stay here as long as Senators might desire to discuss 
the question of the sending of papers or the withholding of them by 
the President, that we should go so far as to have final action upon the 
matter by declaring in open session that the Senate had committed itself 
in advance to the policy of rejection, and yet take the formal vote in 


executive session. The Senator from Illinois does not understand it so. 
No understanding can be drawn from it but that the Senate by the third 
resolution commits itself in advance to the rejection of every case in- 
cluded within this class where papers are demanded in secret session 
and the President refuses to send them, and all the Senate has to do 
is to fall back and be governed by the resolution which is passed here 
in open sesssion. 

The Senator did make that request, and I appeal to the Senator also. 
T appeal to him to show wherein this amendment is not consistent with 
the resolution itself and where this simple amendment embarrasses 
either the resolution or any member of the Senate. I desire any Sen- 
ator to explain wherein and how this amendment can embarrass his vote 
or the action of the Senate or the effect of these resolutions when 
passed. It merely says that these resolutions when passed, which 
make a rule of this body in open session, shall be executed in open ses- 
sion; that is all; that the will and direction of the Senate shall be car- 
ried out in open session right where it was made. That is all, nothing 
further; and I regret exceedingly that Senators should find itnecessary 
to turn their back upon a decision to which they are committed. 

Senators have said with an air of triumph that they are committed to 
this principle, and a good deal more of the same kind. They m they 
like this, but they want it in larger doses, they want the resolution 
larger, to embrace all confirmations. It was proper for the Judiciary 
Committee in the first place; they did not halt and they were nottimid 
about embarrassing anything by bringing this whole matter in open 
session and discussing this question. It was very proper, and for it 
we feel very grateful to them, and the country I think too will ex- 
press gratitude that we have had an opportunity to know as much as 
we have heard in the last three weeks of the operations and business of 
the secret executive sessions of the Senate. But now we get to a point 
where we can put just as well an amendment on continuing this same 
thing, forit is only continning it; we get to a point where we have final 
action, and now we only continue to make the application, to let in 
a little more light as the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] 
suggests. Thatisall. The lights are turned on now, and the only 
occasion hereafter is to bring this light to bear right on the particular 
case which may be up for consideration by the Senate. 

So it is entirely logical, and not only logical but it is consistent, for 
the Senators who believe in these resolutions of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee to carry them out in this way. It is consistent emphatically 
and icularly for the Senators who believe in some time or other 
opening these doors and keeping them open long enough for the people 
to look in and see what is going on here to adopt my amondment. It 
is perfectly consistent and legitimate ona resolution declaring the same 
spirit, the same intent, the same purpose, and the same object, and I 
do not understand, though I really have been trying to fathom it, why 
it is there is so much sacredness about these special resolutions from 
the Judiciary Committee that every one must say, ‘‘ Hands off. 

Ihave understood, by the sacred traditions, the holy traditions ofthe 
Senate, that a man must not open his mouth, when the doors were open, 
in favor of keeping the doors open. I understand that, because it is a 
tradition here; but whenthey have set this example in our faces, when 
by this course the bars are broken down by this committee’s report 
and resolutions, what is there so sacred about these resolutions that this 
amendment to carry them out in the same spirit when the resolutions 
are adopted can not be added? Whereis the objection? It will not 
do to say that anybody will be embarrassed by this amendment. Oh, 
no. Iam willing to withdraw the amendment if anybody can state 
where the embarrassment commences and where it ends, howit affects 
any one. I would do it cheerfully, but I think the people generally 
are just as anxious as I am to know wherein and how this little amend- 
ment embarrasses any man in the American Senate. 

Mr. HOAR. I rise to a question of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will please state his 
point of order? 

Mr. HOAR. My point is that this amendment is not in order, it 
operating as a change of the standing rules of the Senate. The second 
clause of Rule XX XVIII is: 

2. All information communicated or remarks made by a Senator when acting 


upon nominations, concerning the character sie peng ance te of the person nom- 
inated, also all votes upon any nomination, shall be kept secret. 


Rule XL is that— 

No motion to suspend, modify, or amend any rule, or any part thereof, shall 
be in order, except on one day’s notice in writing, specifying precisely the rule 
or part proposed to be suspended, modified, or amended, and purpose thereof. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I ask the Senator from Massachusetts how the 
discussion that we have been having for two or three weeks occurred 
in open session on executive matters? 

Mr. HOAR. The resolutions which are now before the Senate merely 
declare a general purpose of the Senate. They do not declare anything 
to be enforced by the Chair or to govern us asa matter of order. It 
is as if we said we would not pass another railroad charter or anythin 
of that kind. Butthis is something which the Chair would be obliged 
to enforce as one of the rules of the Senate on a question of order; 
that is, ordering a matter to be considered in open session. 

Mr. BUT. I understand the amendment of the Senator from 
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Nebraska to be entirely germane, with the amendment made on the 


suggestion of the Senator from Tennessee, and entirely in pursuance wi 
theline marked out by the Judiciary Committee, that this matter should 
be discussed in open session. I can not see why you should discuss it 
in part in open session, and when the proposition comes to open the 
doors as to other matters in the same connection it is obnoxious to a 
point of order. 

Mr. HOAR. It isa proposition that all the Presidential removals 
hereafter shall be discussed in open session, making a change of the 
rules of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will hear the Senator from 
Tennessee on the point of order. 

Mr. HARRIS. The question that I desired to submit to my friend 
from Massachusetts was that the resolutions under consideration do not 
appear to me to deal with any question that belongs to executive ses- 
sion. I do not know any rule of the Senate that makes it the duty of 
the Senate to consider a question of removal in executive session or any 
other session; and these resolutions in their terms confine themselves 
strictly to questions of removal, not questions of appointment. If the 
confirmation of an appointee was the question to be considered, the 
rules of the Senate do require that that shall be considered in execu- 
tive session with closed doors; but I find nothing in the series of reso- 
lutions that the Senate is now considering in respect to the matter of 
confirmations, in respect to the consideration of any nominee or any 
class of nominees; but it is a controversy with one of the Executive De- 
partments of the Government upon a subject over which I think the 
Senate, either in executive or open session, has no jurisdiction—the sub- 
ject of removals, not of appointments, not of nominations, And there- 
fore I do not think the amendment is out of order. I do not think the 
amendment proposes to change the rules of the Senate, which apply to 
confirmations, not to remo 

Mr. HOAR. It is manifest that this amendment if adopted is in- 
tended to mean and would be held by the Chair to mean that the Senate 
will consider the confirmation or the rejection of nominations which 
operates as a removal in open session, and therefore therein changes 
the rule. But I do not wish to waste the time of the Senate. I think 
the whole Senate want to vote. 

Mr. COCKRELL. One word. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will hear the Senator from 
Missouri, though the rule is that the question of order must be decided 
without debate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The latter part of the third clause of Rule 
XXXVI says: 

And all treaties which may be laid before the Senate, and all remarks, votes, 
and proceedings thereon shall also be kept secret until the Senate shall, by their 
resolution, take off the injunction of secrecy. 

There is nothing in this amendment which is in conflict with any rule 
of the Senate so as to require it to lie over one day before it can be 
acted upon. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator look at Rule XXXVI, clauses first 
and second ? 

Mr. BUTLER. That refers to nominations exclusively. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has no difficulty. On ex- 
amination of the rule it is clear that the case falls within Rule XXXVI, 
which reads: 

When acting apon confidential or executive business the Senate Chamber 
shall be cleared of all persons except the Secretary, &. 

The communications referred toin these resolutions are executive com- 
munications, known to be such. Rule XL provides the mode and man- 
ner, and only the mode and manner, in which the rules can be changed. 
It seems to the Chair very clear— 
ain cedars uxepe A DOA mag's aslo th NEALE ONNIE ORMAS sierra 
or part proposed to be suspended, modified, or amended, and the purpose thereof. 

It is clear that the amendment now proposed is in the nature of an 
amendment to a resolution in open session that would change therules 
of the Senate to a certain extent, certainly to the extent of modifying 
the mode of dealing with the communications referred to in the paper; 
and as a matter of course it is very clear that the motion of the Senator 
from Nebraska as now made does not come before the Senate under the 
fortieth rule, which requires not only a day’s notice, but that the no- 
tice must specify in writing precisely the rule or part of rule p 
to be suspended, modified, or amended, and the purpose thereof. This 
is certainly not done by the proposition of the Senator from Nebraska. 
The Chair is therefore clearly of opinion that it is not in order to thus 
modify the rules in this way. 
ae Is it in order to appeal from the decision of the 

ir? A , 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is in order. 

Mr. BUTLER. I appeal from the decision of the Chair and ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HOAR. I move to lay the appeal on the table, and on that I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 


Mr. BUTLER. I am a little surprised after the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has stated 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South Carolina 


th | has not yielded the floor. 


Mr. HOAR. IfI had known that the Senator from South Carolina 
designed to take the floor on his motion I certainly should not have 
made my motion, I beg to assure the Senator. 

Mr, BUTLER. I had the floor. 

Mr. HOAR. I did not know the Senator had. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South Carolina 
had the floor on the appeal. The Chair will statethe question, and 
then the Senator from South Carolina will have the right to address 
the Senate. The question is, Shall the decision of the Chair stand as 
the judgment of the Senate? Upon that question the Senator from 
South Carolina has the floor, 

Mr. BUTLER. I simply desire to say that I wanted to appeal from 
the decision of the Chair and upon that have the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As many as are in favor of taking 
the question by ga and nays—— 

Mr. HOAR. I move to lay the appeal on the table, and on that I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is the duty of the Chair first to 
ascertain whether the yeas and nays are ordered on the motion of the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOAR. I move that the appeal lie on the table, and on that I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BROWN (when Mr. Col aurrr's name was called). My colleague 
[Mr. CoLQurrT] is absent, but on all questions connected with this 
subject-matter he is paired with the Senator from Oregon [ Mr. DOLPH]. 

Mr. DOLPH (when his name was called). As just announced by 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Brown], I am paired with his colleague 
[Mr. CoLqurirr] on all questions affecting the resolutions pending. 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. PIKE]. If he were present, I 
should vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. BUTLER (when Mr. HAurrox's name was called). I believe 
my colleague [Mr. HAMPTON] is paired with the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. INGALLS]. 

Mr. INGALLS. I stated to the Senator from South Carolina that if 
no other pair could be obtained, I would very gladly pair with his col- 


league. 

Mr. BUTLER. He is at home attending a member of his family 
who is very dangerously ill, and I should be very much obliged to the 
Senator from Kansas if he would pair with him. 

Mr. INGALLS. I will consider the pair made. 

Mr. BECK (when the name of Mr. Jones, of Florida, was called). 
The Senator from Florida [Mr. Jo xs] is paired on all questions with 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. BowEN]. The Senator from Florida 
has so advised me at least. 

Mr. CULLOM (when the name of Mr. Jox xs, of Nevada, was called). 
5 Fan, from Nevada [Mr. JoNEs] is paired with his eolleague 

Mr, FAIR]. 

Mr. McPHERSON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
my colleague [Mr. SEWELL] on all questions involved in this matter. 

Mr. CONGER (when Mr. PALMER’s name was called). My colleague 
[Mr. PALMER] is paired with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 


VANCE]. 
Mr. PLATT (when his name was called). The Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. VANCE] is detained from the Senate to-day by illness, 


and requested me to pair with him and I have done so, unless he is 
announced as having paired with some other Senator. 

Mr. CONGER and others. With Senator PALMER. 

Mr. PLATT, Iam informed that the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. VANncE] is paired with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. PALMER]. 
I therefore vote yea.“ 

Mr, PLUMB (when his name was called), I have been heretofore 
paired with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST], but under the cir- 
camstances of that pair I was authorized to transfer it, and I transfer 
the pair to the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. PIKE], now absent; 
but as I understand a pair has been announced between the Senator 
from New Hamphire [Mr. PIKE] and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
GEORGE], I vote yea.“ 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. GEORGE. After the statement made by the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. PLUMB] I am now at liberty to vote. 

Mr. INGALLS. The pair announced between the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. HAMPTON] and myself is transferred to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MITCHELL], and I ask to vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 28; as follows: 


YEAS—31. 
Aldrich, Edmunds, I r Plumb, 
Allison, Evarts, McMillan, Sabin, 
oe 5 8 
eron, e, nderson ner, 
Jonge ’ Hawley, Mitchell tore stant 
0 > ‘eller, 
Fuller, oae Morrill, Wilson of Iowa. 
wes, » Ingalls, Platt, 
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NAYS—23. 
Berry 8 Jackso Ransom, 
n, 
Blackburn, Eustis, Jones of Arkansas, Riddleberger, 
Brown, George, Kenna, Van Wyck, 
Butler, Gibson, $ Voorhees, 
Call, Gorman, Morgan, Walthall, 
Camden, Gray, Payne, Wilson of Md. 
ABSENT—16. 

Bowen, Hampton, Mitchell of Pa., Sewell, 
Colquitt, Jones of Florida, Palmer, Sherman, 
Dolph, Jones of Nevada, Pike, Vance, 
Fair, McPherson, Saulsbury, Vest, 

So the appeal was laid on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now ison the adoption 
of the resolutions. 

Mr. I ask for a division of the question, so that a vote 


may be taken on each resolution separately. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessee asks for 
a separate vote on each resolution. The first resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

solved, That the fo i rt of the Committee on the Judici be 
eee nd ee k a 

Mr. HARRIS called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BROWN (when Mr. CoLqurrt’s name was called). I again an- 
nounce the pairof my colleague [Mr. CoLquirr] with the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. DOLPH ] on all matters connected with these resolutions. 
Without announcing it further, I make this announcement once for all. 

Mr. BUTLER (when Mr. HAMPTON’S name was called). I desire 
to announce now and for the remaining votes on these resolutions that 
my coll o [Mr. HAMPTON] is paired with the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. MITCHELL]. If my colleague were present, he would 
vote nay.“ 

Mr. TELLER (when the name of Mr. Jones, of Florida, was called). 
My colleague [Mr. BowEn] is paired with the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. JoNES]. I announce it now once for all. 

Mr. McPHERSON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
my colleague [Mr. SEWELL] upon all questions connected with these 
resolutions. If he were present, I should vote“ nay.“ I shall not an- 
nounce the pair again. 

Mr. CONGER (when Mr. PALMER’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. PALMER] is on this and all other questions con- 
nected with the resolutions with the Senator from North Carolina [ Mr. 
VANCE]. I announce it now for all the other votes on these questions. 

Mr. BLAIR (when Mr. Prxe’s name was called). My colleague 
[Mr. PIKE] is absent ill, paired with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Vest]. If he were present, my colleague would vote yen.“ I shall 
not make the announcement 

Mr. COCKRELL. And if my colleague [Mr. Vest], who is de- 
tained from the Senate Chamber by sickness, were here, he would vote 
“nay” on all these resolutions, So I desire to have him recorded as 
in the negative on all of them. 

Mr. RANSOM (when Mr. VANCE’s name was called). My colleague 
[Mr. VANCE] is paired with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. PALMER]. 
If my colleague were here, he would vote nay.” 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. INGALLS. Iam paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
BSAULSBURY]. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to announce that the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
JoNES] is paired upon all these resolutions with the Senator from Col- 
orado [Mr. BOWEN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 26; as follows: 


YEAS—32. 


Aldrich, Edmunds, McMillan, Sabin, 
Allison, Evarts, Mahone, Sawyer, 
lair, ¥xye, Manderson, Sherman, 
Cameron, Hale, Miller, Spooner, 
~ Harrison, — Mitchell of Oreg., Stanford, 
Conger, Hawley, Morrill, Teller, 
Cullom, Hoar, Platt, Van Wyck. 
wes, Logan, Plumb, Wilson of Iowa. 
NAYS—26. 
Beck, Cockrell, Harris, Pugh, 
Berry, Coke Jackson, Ransom, 
Blackburn, Eustis, Jones of Arkansas, Voorhees, 
Brown, George, Kenna, 8 
Butler, Gibson, Maxey, Wilson of Md. 
Call, Gorman, Morgan, 
Camden, Gray, Payne, 
ABSENT—17. 
Bowen, Ingalls, Palmer, Vance, 
Colquitt, Jones of Florida, Pike, Vest. 
Dolph, Jones of Nevada, Riddleberger, 
Fair, McPherson. Saulsbury, 
Hanipton, Mitchell of Pa., Sewell, 


So the first resolution was agreed to. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next resolution will be read. 
The Secretary read the second resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate hereby expresses its condemnation of the refusal of 
the 8 under whatever influence, to send to the Senate copies of 
papers callod for by its resolution of the 25th of January, and set forth in the 


re 


of the Committee on the A 
ve of the fundamental principles of the Government and of a good ad- 
ministration thereof. -i 


on the Judiciary, as in violation of his official duty and 


Mr. HARRIS called for the yeas and nays; and they were ordered. 

The Secre! proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. INGALLS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. 

Mr. CONGER (when Mr. PALMER’s name was called), I announced 
before the pair of my coll e [Mr. PALMER] with the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. VANcE], but I did not state how he would vote. 
On the former resolution and on this whole series of resolutions my 
colleague, if present, would vote yea.“ 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I desire to state that my coll e [Mr. SEW- 
ELL] on these resolutions would vote yea,” and I should vote ‘‘nay.”? 
I am paired with him. 

Mr. RANSOM. I should have stated that if my colleague [Mr. 
VANCE] was here he would vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. BROWN. I desire to make the same statement in reference to 
my colleague [Mr. Colaurrri, who is paired with the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. DOLPH]. If he were present, on all these resolutions he 
would vote “nay,” and I understand the Senator from Oregon would 
vote yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 25; as follows: 


YEAS—32. 
Aldrich, Edmunds, MeMillan, Sabin, 
Allison, Evarts, NM. ne, Sawyer, 
Blair. Frxe, Manderson, Sherman, 
Cameron, Hale, Miller, Spooner, 
Chace, Harrison, Mitchell of Oreg., Stanford, 
Conger, Hawley, Morrill, Teller, 
Cullom, Hoar, Platt, Van Wyck 
Dawes, Logan, Plumb, _ Wilson of Towa, 
NAYS—35. 
Beck, Cockrell, Harris, Ransom, 
Terry, Coke, Jackson, Voorhees, 
Blackburn. Eustis, Jones of Arkansas, Walthall, 
Brown, George, Kenna, Wilson of Md. 
Butler, Gibson, Maxey. 
Call, Gornian, Payne, 
Camden, Gray, Pugh, 7 
ABSENT—18. 
Bowen Is, Morgan, Sewell, 
Colquitt, Jones of Flo’ Palmer, Vance, 
Dolph, Jones of Nevada, Pike, Vest. 
Fair, McPherson, Riddleberger, 
Hampton, Mitchell of Pa., Saulsbury, 


So the second resolution was 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ported. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That it is, under these circumstances, the duty of the Senate to re- 
fuse its advice and cpnsent to proposed removals of officers, the documents and 
papers in reference to the supposed official or personal misconduct of whom 
are withheld by the Executive or any head of a tached when deemed nec- 
essary by the Senate and called for in considering matter. 


Mr. GRAY. I rise to a point of order. I understood the Chair to 
rule on the point of order before taken that the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nebraska was relating to executive business, and pos- 
sibly contraveninga rule of the Senate which can not be changed except 
on one day’s notice. I make now a point of order in the same line, that 
this resolution, inasmuch as it undertakes to deal with nominations 
made to the Senate by the Executive en masse, by declaring that it is 
the duty of the Senate to refuse to advise and consent to a certain class 
of nominations, is within the objection made in reference to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nebraska; and therefore it is ont of 
order. In other words, we are attempting to do in open session, with- 
out notice, precisely what belongs to the executive session, and to repeal 
or to abrogate a rule of the Senate by declaring beforehand that it is 
the duty of the Senate to refuse its advice and consent to a certain class 
of nominations. I can not see wherein the difference lies between re- 
fusing the advice and consent to nominations in a lump and refusing 
the advice and consent of the Senate to nominations in detail. I there- 
fore make the point of order that this is in contravention of the rules of 
the Senate in regard to executive business and in substance making a 
new rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is clearly of opinion that 
the point of order is not well taken. The resolution is simply a decla- 
ration of opinion adopted in the form of a resolution, and does not 
change in the slightest degree the mode of proceeding or action of the 
Senate in executive session or in public session. It is simply a decla- 
ration of opinion of the Senate. Therefore the Chair is compelled to 
overrule the sae of order. Does the Senator take an appeal? 

Mr. GRAY. With all respect I take an appeal from the decision of 
the Chair, and ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Delaware appeals 
from the decision of the Chair and asks for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORGAN. I did not intend to take any further part in this de- 
bate; but inasmuch as this resolution is to be adopted, and to apply to 


to. 
The third resolution will be re- 
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the question of the confirmation of a nomination of acitizen of Alabama, 
I desire to call the attention of the Senate to it. This resolution, if 
adopted, makes dapat am voice of the Senate to govern us in exec- 


utive session on the co tion of Mr. Burnett. 

I believe that itis the duty of every Senator to obey the commands 
and orders of this body, especially when those commands are in the 
form of aresolution which amounts toarule. Ido not know of any 

ight on my part to take exception to a rule of the Senate, and I think 
1 been uniformly consistent in yiel obedience to the rules. 
That is one of the very highest duties that belong to the constituent 
elements of this body. 

Now we adopt a rule that applies to action on the nomination of Mr. 
Burnett. It is that we will agree in advance that Mr. Burnett’s nomi- 
nation to this body is not to be considered in executive session because 
we have alleged that the President has refused to communicate some 
information in respect to the removal of Mr. Duskin, or that the Presi- 
dent has omitted to perform or refused to perform a duty incumbent 
upon him to communicate information to the Senate in regard to facts 
relating to the removal of Mr. Duskin from office, and that therefore 
we will not act upon the question of Mr. Burnett’s nomination. 

Mr. BROWN. ‘There is so much noise in the Chamber that we can 
not hear the Senator from Alabama. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate will please come to order. 
Conversation must be suspended. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam advised by the rules of the Senate that when 
a nomination is sent to us in executive session I have the right to move 
for the confirmation of the nominee, and any other Senator has a right 
to move for his rejection; but if this resolution is adopted I am cut off 
from that privilege. The Senate of the United States is now deciding 
Mr. Burnett’s case. It would be a contradiction and would stultify 
the Senate if after the adoption of this resolution we should go into 
executive session and thereupon take up the question of his confirma- 
tion and decide it favorably to him. 

I therefore submit that the point of order has been well taken, that 
we are not to be cut off from the privilege that belongs to us in execu- 
tive session by an alteration in the rules of the Senate, or by an altera- 
tion in the condition of a nominee who comes before the Senate, which 
is proposed to be enacted by this resolution whenever it is adopted. 

I am aware of the eagerness to invade the province of the President 
of the United States with respect to some of his constitutional powers. 
The honorable Senator from Massachusetts said that it was conceded by 
nine-tenths, I believe, of the members of this body on the otherside of 
the Chamber that the power of removal was in the President. Weare 
ere the laws of propriety and overstepping the laws we have 
laid down for ourselves when we consider and determine a fact in the 

session of the Senate that is absolutely conclusive upon the rights 
of a nominee of the President to have his nomination considered in the 
executive sessions of this body. 

Iam not at liberty with my colleague to bring forward the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations of Mr. Burnett. It is a subject which we are 
not permitted to refer to, because we can not get the evidence before the 
Senate from the committee in reference to the worthiness of this gentle- 
man for this office. We are in open legislative session now; not having a 
single tof similarity or resemblance to an executive session and not 
belonging to the class of business that under our rules we are to con- 
sider in executive session. We are brought before a legislative session 
of this body to consider and to pass on a report and resolutions the nec- 

effect of which is to prevent us in executive session from calling 


up and considering the right of Mr. Burnett to be confirmed or to be | ter. 


rejected, our duty to reject him, I will say, upon the facts and merits 
of the case, which we have no right to consider in this open session. 

It isnot for me to remark upon this attitude of the Senate nor to char- 
acterize this asa deliberate wrong against a man, after nearly a month 
of debate on this question, but I do regard it as an injustice to a con- 
stituent whom I have the honor in part to represent on this floor in de- 
priving him of those rights which belong to every other citizen of this 
American country, the right to have freedom of speech for his repre- 
sentatives here as to his nomination on the merits of his claim to this 
office under a nomination made by the President. That rightwehave 
not. I can not look here to the question of the fitness of Mr. Burnett. 
I can not show here how he has conducted himself in this office. I 
can not bring letters from his friends and lay them before the Senate 
in executive session in order to show that you are committing an in- 
justice on this man in order to make a political point in this matter. 
Here we take the rights of a citizen of this country, and in order to make 
a point upon the President or the Attorney-General we strike him 
down by a resolution that it suits us to consider in open session. That 
is the attitude of the Senate of the United States. 

Why should this august body, which has won for itself such honors 
in the past, lend itself with all its powers and influences into the hands 
of a political party for the purpose of advancing the interests of that 
party and denying justice to a citizen? Sir, upon this question I have 

uently put the proposition, and so have other Senators, to the hon- 
le Senators on the other side, who can not state in the eyes of the 
country an answer to it, what do you propose to do here with the At- 
torney-General? Doyou propose to impeach him? Do you propose 


to put him on trial before this country on allegations which when for- 
mulated against Andrew Johnson were considered by this very body as 
being sufficient to impeach him if he had been found guilty and re- 
moved from his high office? Do you propose to punish the A = 
General of the United States for a contempt of your authority? The 
honorable Senator from Vermont evidently endeavored to avoid an an- 
swer to this question. The honorable Senator from Massachusetts, who 
sits behind him on that committee, evidently avoided an answer to this 
question. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. What was the question? 

Mr. MORGAN. The honorable Senator will have to look to the record 
to find it. I do not propose to be trifled with by the honorable Sen- 
ator from Vermont. He understands the question. This question has 
not been answered. It has been put by several Senators on this side of 
the Chamber. Do you mean to impeach the Attorney-General of the 
United States of having committed a crime against the Constitution 
and laws? Do you mean to assert over him a power the assertion of 
which dropped incautiously from the lips of the honorable Senator from 
Vermont this evening when be said, if I understood him aright, that 
the Senate of the United States had the right to put the Attorney-Gen- 
eral in jail for refusal of obedience to its command. I hope the honor- 
able Senator understands that question. Is the resolution we are about 
to adopt now a mere declaration of our view, our opinion, our con- 
struction of Constitution and law; or is it a condemnation of and a de- 
nunciation against the Attorney-General, which, if I rightly under- 
stood, the Senator from Vermont asserted this evening in his remarks 
would give us the right, if we chose to exercise it, of confining the At- 
torney-General in jail for contempt of our authority? Does the honor- 
able Senator rise to take exception to it? He is silent. He turned to 
this side of the Chamber and asked whether we, whether any Senator, 
whether any one on this side would rise to say a certain thing. Now, 
understanding the personal responsibility of the Senator from Vermont, 
I ask him the question, did he mean to say and does he now mean to 
say that this body has got the right to take the Attorney-General of 
the United States and imprison him for having refused to answer the 
demands made upon him in this resolution? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Ishould be rather sorry to prolong this debate 
with my distinguished friend from Alabama, but I am bound to say, 
for the of constitutional liberty and law in this country, that 
if any officer of the United States, excepting the President about which 
I go into no discussion now—is lawfully bound to answer a demand of 
either House of either by its authority to a committee or by 
its direct order to appear and do whatever, when he fails to do it he is 
liable to be punished for a contempt. 

Mr. MORGAN. Now the honorable Senator from Vermont has in 
this resolution, of which he is the author and the father, declared that 
the Attorney-General of the United States is lawfully bound to make 


this communication, does he not? 
I have not the slightest doubt 


Mr. EDMUNDS. Most decidedly. 
about it. 

Mr. MORGAN. He has not the slightest doubt about it. There- 
fore the Senator from Vermont, and the Senate of the United States in 
following his lead, will in these resolutions, as I understand him—and 
I do not misunderstand him—declare that the Senate of the United 
States upon this question, upon this issue made now upon the facts set 
out in this report, has the right to call him before this body and im- 
prison him for contempt. Now we have it. We have not had it be- 
fore. There has been a great deal of special pleading about this mat- 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I think there is a great deal. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; and the honorable Senator from Vermont is 
responsible for nearly the whole of it. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I started it, undoubtedly. 

Mr. MORGAN. The question now has come to a point, and the Sen- 
ate in the adoption of this resolution is going to assert the doctrine that 
it has the power to enforce 3 the Attorney-General of the United 
States imprisonment—and I know not what else ſor a contempt of this 
demand made on him by the Senate, and yet we are told this does not 
involve a great constitutional question. We are told that this is a mere 
quibbling demand, made with respect to the rights of the Senate to 
determine whether that are demanded are official or unofficial. 

Mr. President, I say that you can not reach the Attorney-General in 
the purpose now at last disclosed, at the expense of a constituent of mine 
in the State of Alabama, by a prejudgment of the Senate in open session 
of his right to an office which the President of the United States has 
nominated him to and put him in possession of and required him to 
give bond for, required him to take an oath to execute it, and of which 
he is now in the full possession. You can not under the rules of the 
Senate take away the right that belongs to me and my colleague to ask 
the Senate to consider his merits. We violate that rule; we set it at 
defiance; and the Senator from Vermont, having concealed during this 
sce eee actual purpose of this resolution, which was to lay a 
predi upon which we might hereafter proceed to arrest the At- 
torney-General and him before the Senate, in his eager en- 
deayor thus to prostrate Constitution, law, and the of the Senate, ` 
cut off Mr. Burnett from his right to have his Senators consider with 
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the other Senators in executive session his claim to this office. That is 
my assertion. 

Mr. BECK. Will the Senator from Alabama allow me? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BECK. I desire to ask him if there is not some force in the fact 
that no question was made in regard to this until after the term of Mr. 
Duskin had expired as shown by the commission that he held. 

Mr. MORGAN. Oh, yes, Mr. President, there is great force in it, it 
seems to me conclusive force in it; andif the majority of the Judiciary 
Committee had been seeking to know anything about Mr. Burnett they 
would have found out that fact; but Mr. Burnett was the last of all 
their thoughts. He was nota shadow upon their path. Mr. Burnett’s 
rights or Mr. Duskin’s rights were not considered in the case at all; 
and this world knows, it can not fail to know, that the whole object and 
purpose of this inquiry is to determine whether or not Mr. Garland and 
the President should give up to the Senate certain matters that the 
Henate pretended that it wanted to know and never did want to know 
„ word about. 

Mr. HOAR. I move to lay the appeal on the table. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. President, I protest that the Senator from 
Massachusetts is di to cut off debate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. You have had it all on your side. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Yes; and if the Senator from Vermont will per- 
mit the suggestion, we are busily engaged in trying to induce it to come 
from the other side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CoLLox in the chair), Does the 
Senator from Massachusetts withdraw his motion to allow the Senator 
from Kentucky to be heard? 

Mr. HOAR. I am very unwilling, of course, if the Senator from 
Kentucky desires to take the floor, to cut off debate; but I supposed 
that the motion that I made was in the interest of the comfort of the 
whole Senate after this matter has been debated for three weeks. But 
I will withdraw the motion, giving notice, however, that after the 
Senator from Kentucky has concluded I will renew the motion if the 
Chair recognizes me for that purpose. That will leave two arguments 
on that side. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I acknowledge the courtesy of the Senator 
from Massachusetts, for which I was prepared. 

Idesire, Mr. President, to remind the Senate that the question pend- 
ing here, as I understand, is upon an appeal taken from the ruling of 
the Chair made upon a point of order raised which reaches to the reso- 
lution now under consideration. I shall endeavor not to go outside of 
or wander away from the question that is fairly pending. I have taken 
no part in the discussion that for weary weeks, stretching now into 
months, the Senate has been forced even unwillingly to endure, be- 
lieving as I did that however the Senate might seek to delude itself, 
the country was not to be deceived, but knew what the issue involved 
was, and thoroughly comprehended it, and had long since grown sick 
and tired of it, I for one spared my comrades in this Chamber the in- 
fliction of a speech. 

I come now to discuss nothing except the point of order which is 
raised on the appeal which has been made from the decision of the 
Chair, and I beg the attention of Senators present and the Chair itself 
while I shall endeavor, as fairly as I can, and in as few words as pos- 
sible, to state the case as it appears to me. If the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Nebraska was obnoxious to the point of order 
raised against it by the Senator from Massachusetts, I know no proc- 
ess of logic and no suggestion of consistency that would protect this 
resolution from the renewal of that point of order as submitted by the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Lask the Chair to tell me now, suppose the appeal be laid on the table, 
as the Senator from Massachusetts notifies us that he means to move, 
what will be the result? A gentleman nominated by the Executive of 
this country to perform the functions of a public office will be denied 
what the rules of the Senate guarantee him, the right to have his nom- 
ination considered and discussed in executive session. There is no es- 
cape from that conclusion. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator from Kentucky allow me to interrupt 
him? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. With great pleasure. 

Mr. HOAR. As I understand the proposition of the Senator from 
Nebraska, it was to order that all nominations of a certain class, in sub- 
stance—I do not now deal with the suggestion of the Senator from 
Tennessee 

Mr. HARRIS. Removals, not nominations. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand, but I suppose it means that nominations 
which are to effectuate or operate as removals shall be considered in 
open session. If that had been adopted that would be a rule of this 
body to be enforced by the Chair as a matter of order, and would have 
repealed another rule of this body which is now enforced by the Chair 
as a matter of order. The present resolution is a mere declaration of 
what the Senate should consider its duty in future to do, just as if the 
Senate should pass a resolution that it would be our duty to reject all 
bills granting lands to railroad companies hereafter. The Chair could 
not deal with that as a rule of the Senate or enforce it as a matter of 
8 but it would be merely a declaration of the purpose of individual 

nators. 


But what I chiefly rose to say, if the Senator will pardon me, is that 
I do not construe the resolutions as the Senators on the other side seem 
todo. If we pass them, speaking for one—my name is signed to the 
report and I expect to vote for the resolutions—I shall be ready to pro- 
ceed at the next executive session to consider and dispose of this very 
Burnett case, Duskin having gone out of office. I understand the 
meaning of the resolutions to be that the Senate will not proceed to 
consider and act upon such cases where the information they require 
is necessary to their understanding or to making up of the case, but 
if the case be made up or understood by the Senate from other sources, 
as probably three-fourths of these suspension cases will be, I expect 
to go on and deal with them and dispose of them promptly and in or- 
der, and I do not understand that anything in the resolutions stands 
in my way. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Then I will ask if that be the purpose of the 
Senator from Massachusetts what necessity is there for the passage of 
the resolution; and I would say further, with the Senator’s permission— 
and I will yield to him with pleasure at any moment—that there isnot 
a Senator who sits upon that side of the Chamber in whose fairness of 
conduct I repose more confidence or look to with more hope than I do 
to his—if the Senator from Massachusetts speaks for the majority of the 
Committee on the Judiciary and expresses his readiness and purpose to 
proceed in executive session to-day or to-morrow to consider and dis- 
poe of the nomination of this man Burnett, I ask why pass the reso- 

ution? If the Senator will permit me and the Chair will bear with 
me, I ask what would be the difference? Instead of using the general 
terms which I find constituting the resolution, suppose you make the 
resolution specific, and instead of taking in a whole class of cases let us 
make it apply to this one case. 

I assume that the Senate is now satisfied, on the face of the official 
declaration, that the papers demanded in this case are not to be sur- 
rendered nor furnished to this body. Everybody knows that. They 
are not coming. The head of one of the Executive Departments of the 
Government under the sanction of a Presidential m has told you 
that they would not be sent. They will not be sent here and all of us 
know that. Now, then, make your resolution specific and see how it 
would read: ' 

That it is, under these circumstances, the duty of the Senate to refuse its ad- 
22 to the DONO oficial we PANTONE TUAGOA of REOR 
i been withheld by the Executive or any head of a Department when 
deemed necessary by the Senate and called for in considering the matter. 

Before this point of order and this appeal shall be disposed of, let me 
ask is it possible for you, sir, to conceive of any change or alteration 
of rule that is more radical, more sweeping, more unjust, more inde- 
fensible, than that which is proposed by this resolution? Here are the 
rules of this body adopted for its government, and among them in Rule 
XXXVIII; in the very first clause I find the following: 

When nominations shall be made by the President of the United States to the 
Senate, they shall, unless otherwise ordered, be referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees; and the final question on every nomination shall be, Spin the Senate 
advise and consent to this nomination?” which question shall not be put on 
the same day on which the nomination is received, nor on the day on which it 
may be reported by a committee, unless by unanimous consent, 

That the Senate shall advise and consent to this nomination is the 
f order and rule of the Senate. Pass the resolution, and you 

ve abrogated that rule and declared that that question shall not be 
submitted. I submit in common candor whether there is an atom of 
necessity, whether there is any defense, or any excuse, or any pallia- 
tion to be offered for the insincerity of the act of going into executive 
session to determine the fate of Mr. Burnett after that resolution has 
been adopted here in open session. Whether he be a worthy oran un- 
worthy man, whether there be a vacancy or whether there be no va- 
cancy, whether the term of his office had expired and ended by its own 
limitation or not, whether the President acted wisely or unwisely, 
whether heexceeded the bounds of his authority as measured by the 
Constitution or not, here is an American citizen standing before the bar 
of the Senate bearing a commission of decency, prima facie, in the shape 
of a commission from the President of the United States to discharge 
the functions of an honorable office, a nomination constituting a com- 
mission as to character, The rule of the Senate says that he shall have 
the right of consideration, even though it be with closed doors. This 
resolution denies it to him and says that he shall not have it. 

If this resolution is passed it practically bars this citizen of his right 
as guaranteed to him by the precedents and secured to him by the rules 
of the Senate; and not only him, but all the other nominations that 
come in the class designated by the resolution; and yet we are told that 
it does not change the rule of the Senate. It not only changes the rule 
of the Senate by a method that is surreptitious and insincere and un- 
fair, but it violates every precedent known to this country from the 
foundation of the Government till now. It is an unmanly method of 
avoiding a contest by which you can deprive an American citizen of the 
rights guaranteed to him by law, by rule, by precedent, and by de- 
cency. 
Mr. BECK. I wish to suggest to my colleague that after this reso- 
lution is passed we shall still have reserved to us the right to clear the 
galleries and close the doors. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Certainly. With all deference and with the 
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fallest measure of respect, for indeed I cherish it for the Senator from 
Massachusetts, I will say in advance to him that a motion to lay the 
appeal upon the table is 3 a respectful answer to a question which 
in all in all candor, and in all sincerity I submit. If the ap- 
peal shall be laid upon the table and the resolution be adopted, tell me, 
pray, in common fairness, what substantial right has this nominee of 
the President to this office either under the law or the rule orthe prece- 
dents of this body? Is it possible that the conceded, the compact, the 

never-failing but ever-responding majority who sit upon the other side 
of this Chamber is growing doubtful ? 

Can it be true that political disintegration on that side is appre- 
hended? ‘The power is conceded; the votes are here, and they always 
are here, it does not matter, though you may tear into shreds and tat- 
ters the whole framework of the rules under which this august body for 
so many years has transacted its biiness. Are there such exigencies, 
are there such necessities confronting our friends upon the other side 
as to force them to do this thing in almost indecent haste, when they 
can reach the same results and accomplish the same p however 
destitute of justice, if they will only contain their souls in peace and 
go at it after a regular and formulated fashion? 

I do not believe that it is the purpose of the majority which sits upon 
the other side, even though it be necessary, to use haste. I do not be- 
lieve that the Senate is willing or will declare itself willing, leaving 
this whole question of papers out of view, to do a violence and make a 
rent in the organism under which this body lives and transacts its busi- 
ness for such a paltry advantage as this seems to me to promise to be. 

Mr. HOAR. I now move to lay the appeal on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachusetts 
nora that the appeal be laid on the table. 

BUTLER. Iask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas eas and nays were ordered and taken. 
IBSON. Ihave been requested to state that the Senator from 
Neu Jersey . MCPHERSON] is paired with his colleague [Mr. 
SEwELL]. 

Mr. INGALLS. I rise to announce my pair with the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam paired with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. CoL- 
QUITT] on all questions connected with the resolutions. 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 27; as follows: 


YEAS—30, 
Aldrich, Edmunds, McMillan, Sabin, 
Allison, Evarts, Mahone, Sawyer, 
Blair, Frye, Manderson, Spoons, 
Cameron, Hale. Miller, tanford, 
Chace, Harrison, Mitchell of Oreg., Teller, 
Conger, Hawley, Morrill, Wilson of Iowa. 
Cullom, Hoar, Platt, 

wes, 0 Plumb, 

NAYS—27. 
Beck, Cockrell, Harris, Pugh, 
Be Coke, Jackson, Ransom, 
Blackburn, Jones of Arkansas, Van Wyck, 
Brown, George, Kenna, Voor 3 
Butler, Gibson, Maxey, Walthall, 
Call, Gorman, Morgan, Wilson of Md. 
Camden, Gray, Payne, 

ABSENT—18, 

Bowen, Ingalls, Palmer, Sherman, 
Colquitt, Jones of Florida, Pike, Vance, 
Dolph, Jones of Nevada, Riddleberger, Vest. 
Fair, MePherson, Saulsbury, 
Hampton, Mitchell of Pa., Sewell, 


So the appeal was laid on the table. 

Mr. BROWN. I move to amend by striking out the third resolu- 
tion, Dri 7585 that proposition I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ED That is merely the question of agreeing to it put 
in another bi It does not need any motion to amend. 

Mr. BROWN. My motjon rather emphasizes it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is in order. 
gach the yeas and nays seconded? 

3 8175 na; yi aderoi: 
The PRES e. The question is on agreeing to the 

resolution, on which the Secretary will 


Ts the call 


izd to Seiko out che ‘hire 
call the roll. 
Mr. BECK. I did not hear the proposition, there is so much con- 


fusion in the Chamber. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Brown] moves to strike out the third resolution. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry of the Chair. 
Where a series of resolutions are proposed and there is a separate vote 
on each as a separate p Be genes is itin order to move to strike out 

one? We have proceeded to take separate votes on each. The object 
of the Senator will be accomplished by voting against the resolution. 
I submit it is not a matter of striking out by motion, because the vote 
is on the adoption of the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia has the 


light to have the question pins in that way if he chooses. It makes a | Chace, 


double vote, as a matter o 
Mr. COCKRELL. I hope the Senator from Georgia will withdraw 


his call. It is simply a consumption of time for nothing; it can not 
emphasize the vote in any sha) 


pe, manner, or form. 

Mr. BROWN. I asked for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The yeas and nays have been ordered 
on the motion to strike out the third resolution. 

Mr. DOLPH. I should like to ask what the 3 question was 
before the motion of the Senator from Geo 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pen 
the adoption of the third resolution. 

Mr. DOLPH. Is a motion to strike out the entire resolution to be 
si, ee as an amendment to the pending question? 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of opinion that the 
Senator has the right to make such a motion. It is a series of resolu- 
tions, and he moves to strike out the third resolution. 

Mr. DOLPH. I understand that a motion to strike out the third 
resolution would be an amendment of the series, but when a separate 
motion is pending to adopt one resolution, whether a motion to strike 
out the resolution entirely would be an amendment to the motion 
which could be entertained is the question which I suggest to the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is clearly of opinion that 
the Senator has a right to make that motion. [ Vote!“ Vote! ““] 

The Secretary will call the roll. 

The proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. INGALLS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAuLsBURY]. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 27, nays 31; as follows: 


ing geal soon be on 


YEAS—27. 
Beck, Cockrell, Harris, 
— 4 Coke, Jackson, Pane 
burn, Eustis, — of. Arkansas, Ransom, 
Brown, George, Voorhees, 
Butler, Gibson, Walthall, 
Call, Gorman, — of Oreg., Wilson of Md. 
Camdon, Gray, Morgan, 
NAYS—31. 
Aldrich, Edmunds, MeMillan Sawyer, 
8 Evarts, Mahone, Sherman, 
r. Frye, 
Cameron, eee Miller, rd, 
8 8 Ha Ry Marilh, Va mn Wyck 
* * an 
Cullom, Hoar, á Plumb, Wilson of Iowa. 
wes, 3 Sabin, 
ABSENT—17. 
Bowen, Ingalls, er, Vance, 
Colquitt, Jones of Florida, Pik est. 
iph, Jones of Nevada, Riddleberger, 
Fair, itane a ury, 
Hampton, Mitchell of Pa., Sewell, 
So the motion to strike out was not agreed to. 
ThePRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the adoption 
of the third resolution. The Chair will inquire whether the yeas and 


nays have been ordered upon it? 

Mr. HARRIS. Ido not remember whether the yeas and nays have 
been ordered on the question of agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. COKE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The question is on agreeing to the third resolu- 
tion. Let us have the yeas and nays on the question. 

Mr. BUTLER. We want the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DOLPH (when his name was called). I desire to announce again 
that I am paired with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. CoLquirr]. . If 
he were here, he would vote nay'“ and I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. INGALLS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. I should vote yea” if 
he were present, 

Mr. BLAIR when Mr. PIKE’sS name was called). My colleague 
[Mr. PIKE] is absent in ill health, and is paired with the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Vest]. If my colleague were present, he would vote 
for the resolution. 

Mr. COCKRELL. And my colleague [Mr. Vest], who is detained 
by sickness, would vote ‘‘nay’’ on the adoption of all the resolutions. 

‘The roll-call was concluded. 


Mr. RANSOM. My colleague [Mr. VANCE] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Michi [Mr. PALMER]. 
Mr. BECK. I wish to announce once more the pair of the Senator 


from Florida [Mr. Jones] with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Bowen]. The Senator from Florida would vote “‘nay,’’ if he were 
here. 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 29; as follows: 


YEAS—30. 
Aldrich, Edmunds, McMillan, Sawyer, 
Allison, Evarts, Mahone, Sherman, 
Blair, Frye, Manderson, Spooner, 
Cameron, Hale, Miller, Stanford, 
Harrison, Morrill, Teller, 
Conger, Hawley, Platt, Wilson of Iowa, 
Cullom, oar, Plumb, 
Dawes, Logan, Sabin, 
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Jones of Arkansas, 
Mitchell of Oreg., 
Morgan, 


Jones of Florida, 

Jones of Nevada, Pike, 

So the third resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN. I offer the following as 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adoption of 

the fourth resolution 
Mr. MORGAN. I offer a resolution to come in after the next reso- 
tion, atthe end of the series. 


pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama offers an 
amendment to the fourth resolution. 


Mr. MORGAN. No, sir; it is aseparate resolution, to come in at the 
pro tempore. The question then is on the adoption 


Mr. EDMUNDS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the fourth resolution is adopted would the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama be in order ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. He does not offer it as an amend- 


end of the series. 
The PRESIDENT 
of the fourth resoluti: 


Mr. MORGAN. My resolution is a separate one. 

Mr. HARRIS. He offers it as one resolution of the series, and if the 
Tast resolution is adopted I propound the question would the amend- 
ment or the additional resolution of the Senator from Alabama be in 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That questi 
The Chair asked the Senator from Alabama if 
tion as an amendment to the fourth resolution, an 
not. As to whether it would be in order afterward the Chair will not 
decide until that question arises. The question is on agreeing to the 
fourth resolution, on which the yeas and nays are demanded. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Let the resolution be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the provision of section 1754 of the Revised Statutes, declarin: 
ischarged from the military or naval service 
reason of disability resulting from wounds or sickness incurred in the line 
be preferred for appointments to civil offices, provided they are found 
possess the business capacity necessary for the proper discharge of the duties 
of such office ”"— 
ought to be faithfully and full 
pose to e any such soldier, whose faithfulness, 


such service, is a violatio: 
the pcople and Government of the United States owe to the defenders of con- 
stitutional liberty and the integrity of the Government. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The question is on agreeing to this 
question the Senator from Vermont demands 


on has not yet arisen. 
roposed his resolu- 
he said that he did 


Tt will be read. 


“That persons honorably di 


mt in execution; and that to remov 


competency, and * 
give place to another who has not rendered 


ry of the law, and of the practical gratitude 


resolution, and on that 


Mr. VOORHEES. I demand the yeas and nays, too. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have had some little knowledge of the manner in 
which the provision of law cited in the resolution has been executed 
when the Republican party was in power, and I think if I had the time 
I could demonstrate to the satisfaction of the Senate that the Repub- 
lican party has violated it ten times where the present administration 
has not departed from it once. Believing it to be a just, proper, and 
wholesome provision of law, I shall vote for the adoption of the reso- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the roll on 
agrecing to the resolution. 

The roll was called. 

Mr. BROWN, I will state that I think if my colleague [Mr. CoL- 
QUITT] were present he would vote 
fore if the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DoLPH] desires to vote there will 
be no objection to his doing so. 

Mr. DOLPH. I shall therefore vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. INGALLS. This does not seem to be a 
Having been previously paired 
Savrasony | T vote ea“? on the pending questio: 

The result was announced—yeas 56, nay 1; as follows: 


yea” on this question, and there- 


political question. 


with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 


Jones of Arkansas, 


Pa: Ransom, ppsa; Voorhees, 
Piatt” Sa i Teller, wis 1 
Pugh. — Van Wyck, Wilson of Md. 


Ham h Se 
Gall Jones of Florida, —.— i Vance, 
Colqu * * ada, Pik 
Fair, McPherson, Riddleberger, s 
George, Mitchell of Pa., Saulsbury, 
So the fourth resolution was 


to. 

Mr. PLATT. The resolutions having been passed—I suppose they 
are all now—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolutions have been adopted. 

Mr. MORGAN. T have a resolution pending, which I sent to the 
desk and which has not been acted on. = 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama gave no- 
tice of his desire to offer an additional resolution. 

Mr. MORGAN. I offered my resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Having offered it before the resolu- 
tions were concluded, the Chair feels bound to rule that it is in order, 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to raise a question oforder. All theresolutions 
have been passed, the whole four. There is no mode of amending the 
series now. It is simply like dividing the vote on the passage of a bill 
into four parts, and when they are all upon you can not move to 
amend the bill after it has been 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of opinion thatin view 
of the notice given by the Senator from Alabama that he would offer an 
amendment, and the amendment having been sent to the desk, the ques- 
tion being raised as to whether he could or could not offer it, the resolu- 
tion should be received. 

Mr. HOAR. To what is it an amendment? An amendment implies 
a pending question to be amended. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 
The question, shall it pass with a certain amendment, must be acted 
on before it is passed. But when a series of resolutions which are four 
distinct propositions are before the Senate and there is a demand that 
the question be divided, according to the usual parliamentary law the 
question is put on the passage of each separately, and when each separa- 
tely has passed the matter is as much beyond the reach of amendment 
as a bill aſter it has passed. Giving a notice beforehand does not change 
the parliamentary jaw. The Senator should have made his motion as 
an amendment to the last resolution. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. In ordinary cases clearly the Senator 
from Massachusetts is right; but the Senator from Alabama sent an 
amendment that was then in order to the Chair, and the Chair was 
about to put the question upon it as an amendment when the Senator 
from Alabama gave notice to the Senate that he would offer it as an 
additional resolution. The Chair thinks under the circumstances that 
it is clearly his right to offer the amendment, 

Mr. HOAR. I hope then it will be done by unanimous consent and 
not as a ruling, as a matter of order, for it would embarrass the Senate, 
it seems to me, very much to establish such a precedent. I will ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment may be received. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachusetts asks 
the unanimous consent of the Senate that the Senator from Alabama 
may offer the resolution. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the additional resolution will be offered asan amendment. It will 
be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Fesolved, That nothing in these resolutions contained is to be construed as de- 
claring that the conduct of the Attorney-General renders him liable to impeach- 
ment or otherwise than by igen for ee eigen hin by imprison- 
in the second resolution, which the Senate has just adopted, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I move to lay that resolution on the table. 

Mr, MORGAN. I ask for the yeas and nays on the motion. 

The ees and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. INGALLS (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY]. * 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced—yeas 
33, nays 26; as follows: 


Aldrich, Evarts, Manderson, Sherman, 
Blair, Hale. Mitchell of Oreg., Stanford, 


Cameron, Harrison, Morrill, Teller, 

Chace, Hawley, Platt, Van Wyck, 
Conger, Hoar, Plumb, Wilson of Iowa. 
Cullom, n Riddleberger, 


Beck, Cockrell, Harris, Pugh, 


Blackburn, fasts, i 2 Of A ‘kansas, 2 
ones r] 
Brown, George, Kenna, Walthall, 


Gibson, Maxey, Wilson of Md. 
Gorman Morgan, 
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ABSENT—I6. ; The question is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator from Missouri 
Bowen, Hampton; M Saulsbury, that the Senate do now adjourn until Monday at 12 o’clock, and the 
Colquitt, Ingalls, Mitchell of Pa., Sewell, Secretary will call the roll. 
Dolph, Jones of Florida, Palmer, Vance, : 
Fair, Jones of Nevada, Pike, Vest. The roll having been called, the result was announced—yeas 18, nays 
So the resolution was laid on the table. 31; as fo z 1 44. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. Beck, Camden, Gorman, Maxey, 
Mr. PLATT. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration rs 8 Gray, Payne, 
of the bill (S. 67) to provide for the formation and admission into the | Brow? — 3 7 
Union of the State of Washington, and for other purposes, so that it Call. Gibson, Jones of Arkansas, 
may be the unfinished business at the next sitting of the Senate. NAYS—3L 
155 igs RELL. Ihope that will not be done. G 22 Delph, Mahone, Sabin; 
hePRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the n, ' wyer, 
motion of the Senator from Connecticut. [Putting the question.] The — wae ‘ Dee Orne oe 
ayes have it, and the motion is agreed to. ; Chace, Hawley, Morrill, Stanford, 
Mr. BECK. Mr. President Conger, Hoar, 3 ge * Ps 
Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the Senate adjourn. Dara McMillan, Riddleberger e 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A message from the House of Rep- ABSENT—26. i 
reseutatives has been aunounced. Senators will pause for a moment. | piackburn, Hampton, Morgan, Yaa Wyck, 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. Doak, r 8 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its | Evarts, C 1 116 
Clerk, announced that the House passed the bill (S. 812) granting George, — Sewell. 
a pension to Mrs. E. A. Benham. Hale, Mitchell of Pa., Vance, 
DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE RANKIN. So the motion was not agreed to. 


The message also conveyed to the Senate the resolutions adopted by 
the House of Representatives commemorative of the life and services 
of Hon. JOSEPH RANKIN, late a Representative from the State of Wis- 
consin. 

COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators will resume their seats. 

Mr. PLATT. My motion was agreed to, I understand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion of the Senator from Con- 
necticut was carried. 

Mr. BLAIR. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MITCHELL] is 
absent and likely to be away for a considerable time on account of sick- 
ness. He is chairman of the Committee on Pensions, and it is neces- 
sary to have an additional member appointed tem: ily. Task that 
the resolution which I send to the desk be adop! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hampshire 
asks unanimous consent to offera resolution at this time. Is thereob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That an additional member be appointed by the President of the Sen- 
ate to serve temporarily upon the Cominittee on Pensions. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will appoint the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. SAWYER] under the resolution just adopted. 

' ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that the Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock 
on Monday next. 

Mr. PLATT. I understand that my motion was carried. 

Mr. RANSOM. No, it was not. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President 

Mr. HOAR. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. Has the motion of 
the Senator from Connecticut to take up the bill indicated by him been 

to? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has been agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I most earnestly protest against that. Iwas on 
my feet before any announcement was made for the express purpose of 
preventing action upon that motion, and I moved to adjourn before 
there was any decision of the Chair on the question. I must appeal 
from the decision of the Chair upon that ruling. The bill has not been 


made the unfinished business. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator from Missouri states 
the fact to be that he was ing to prevent the adoption of the mo- 


tion, that is sufficient, and the ir will regard the order as not hav- 
ing been made. The question then is on the-motion of the Senator 
from Connecticut to proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 67) to 
poria for the formation and admission into the Union of the State of 

ashington, and for other purposes. 

Mr. COCKRELL. 
Monday at 12 o'clock. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I hope not until we settle this matter. 

Mr. HOAR. If we do not, the motion can be renewed on Monday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It can be renewed, as a matter of 
course, like a motion to take up any other bill. The question is on 
agrecing to the motion of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] 

t the Senate adjourn until Monday nextat12o’clock. [Putting the 

question.] ‘The noes appear to have it. 

Mr. COCKRELL, Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let us have a division. I think we can settle it by 
a division. 

Mr. COKE. I ask for the yeas and nays. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Theyeasand nays have been ordered. 


I move that: the Senate do now adjourn until 


Mr. PLATT. The question recurs on my motion, I suppose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Connecticut that the bill which has been already 
stated, the bill for the admission of Washington, be taken up. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. HARRIS. I move that when the Senate adjourn to day it be 
to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Do not filibuster. Let us take the question on the 
motion of the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not propose to filibuster. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee is substantially the same as that of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. HARRIS. I understood the motion of the Senator from Mis- 
souri to be that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That was my motion, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Until Monday next. 

Mr. HARRIS. My motion is a very different one. 

Mr. HARRISON. Themotion of the Senator from Missouri certain] 
was that the Senate adjourn until Monday next. ; 

Mr. COCKRELL. So it was. 
2 Then is not that the same as the motion of the 
Senator from Tennessee? ; 

Mr. COCKRELL. No, sir; mine was an entirely different motion. 

Mr. HARRIS. Ido not propose to now adjourn, but I move that 
when the Senate do adjourn to-day it be to meet on Monday next. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is adifferent motion and is in 


order. The ion is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator from 
Tennessee . HARRIS]. 
The motion was to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business 

Mr, PLATT. May I say—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. And on that motion I ask for the yeasand nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business, on 
which the yeas and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and taken. 

Mr. ALLISON (after having voted in the negative). Iam paired 
with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. PuGH] on political questions. 
This seems to be taking that turn, and I therefore withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 3, nays 28; as follows: 


YEAS—3 
Brown, Harris, Maxey 
NAYS—238. 
Aldrich, Evarts, Mahone, Plumb, 
Chace, Frye, Manderson, Sabin, 
Conger, Harrison Miller, Sawyer, 
Cul $ Hawley, Mitchell of Oreg., 8 
Da Hoar, z ner, 
Dolph, Payne, ‘eller, 
Edmunds, M. A Platt, Wilson of Iowa. 
ABSENT—4. 
a Golanitt J ofA kansas, Tiddieberge 
. 5 titt, ones of Ark el T, 

ö — E Eustis, Jones of Florida, Saulsbury, 

5 Fair, Jones of Nevada, Sewell, 
Blair, Kenna, Stanford, 
Bowen, Gibson, Mi 5 Vance, 
Call, G 1 — Nr — 

ray, „ ` 
Camden, Hale, Palmer, Voorhees, 
Cameron, Hampton Pike, Walthall, 
Cockrell, Pugh, Wilson of Md. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No quorum has voted. 
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Mr. PLATT. It is certainly in the power of the opposition to k 
us here all night. I have no desire DELLA RNR IT mony he 
permitted to do so I will withdraw the motion at this time, 

Mr. EDMUNDS. You need not withdraw it. Just move to adjourn. 

Mr. HARRIS. Nothing isin order but a motion to adjourn or a call 
of the Senate. 

Mr. PLATT. I wish to say, then, that I shall renew the motion on 
Monday immediately after the morning hour; and I move that the Sen- 
ate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 9 o’clock and 32 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Frmay, March 26, 1886. 


The House metat12o’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. 
MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message from 
the President of the United States; which was referred to the Select 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service, and ordered to be printed: 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith the report of the Civil Service Commission for the year 
ended on the 16th day of January last. 

The exhibit thus made of the operations of the commission and the account 
thus presented of the results following the execution of the civil-service law can 
not fail to demonstrate its usefulness and strengthen the conviction that this 
scheme fora reform in the methods of administering the Governmentis no longer 


an experiment. 
Wherever this reform has gained a foothold it has steadily advanced in the 
administrat: 


esteem of thosecharged with public ive du whilethe e who 
desire good government have constantly been pabi eia is their high « 8 
of its value and efficiency, 

With the benefits it has already secured to — 1 — service plainly — tapos 
and with its promise of in usefulness easily reciated, this cause is com- 
mended to the liberal care and jealous protection of the 

CLEVELAND, 


GROV. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, March 25, 1886. 
REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, submitting a draught of a bill to regulate im- 
migration and recommending its passage; which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

FIRE-PROOF BUILDING FOR OFFICIAL RECORDS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a report from the Supervising 
Architect recommending an mtg to build a fire-proof 5 
for safe-keeping of records of the legislative, executive, and judi 
departments; which was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, and ordered to be printed. 

STORAGE AND TRANSPORTATION OF SILVER DOLLARS. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the acting 
Secretary of the , Submitting an estimate of an Seabee to 
beimmediately available for storage and rtation of silver dollars; 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting additional correspondence re- 
lating to the revision of the tariff received since the printed volume of 
correspondence on that subject was transmitted to the House; which 
was referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, and ordered to be 
printed. 

PUBLIC PARKS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 
of War, transmitting a letter from the acting Chief of Engineers, with 
a draught of a bill to regulate the use of public parks in the District of 
Columbia, and recommending its ; which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and ordered to be printed. 

CANON DE PEDERNALES. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the Housea letter from the Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report from the surveyor-general of New 
Mexico upon the private land claim Cafion de Pedernales; which was 
referred to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

SUBSTITUTES IN DEPARTMENTS. g 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Post- 
master-General, in response to a resolution of the House calling for in- 
formation as to the employment of substitutes in the several Depart- 
ments; which was referred to the Select Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service, and ordered to be printed. 

PATRICK COLLINS. 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 


of War, transmitting, with accom) 
rick Colli ien 
was refe 


ing papers, the petition of Pat- 
asking that his political disabilities be removed; which 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
COMMISSION ON GOVERNMENT MANUSCRIPTS. 
_ The SPEAKER also laid before the House a bill (S. 1851) establish- 
ing a commission to report to Congress on manuscripts belonging to the 
Goyernment; which was referred to the Joint Committee on the Library, 
and ordered to be printed. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that House 
bill 6374 be taken up for present consideration. - 

Mr. BEACH. Ishall have to object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. DAVIDSON, of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of Senate resolution No. 10, and 
that the same be now considered by the House. 

Mr. BEACH. . Regular order! 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded, which is equiv- 
lent to an objection. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. This being Friday, the regular order is the call of 

standing and select committees for reports of a private nature. 
ELIZABETH B. BELL. 

Mr. WINANS, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back favorably the. bill (H. R. 5655) granting a ion to Elizabeth B. 
Bell; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM FIELD. 

Mr. LOVERING, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with amendment the bill (H. R. 4808) granting a pension to 
William Field; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
oe. Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be 
printed. 

SYLVESTER ROOT. ; 

Mr. LOVERING, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R. 3054) granting a pension to Syl- 
vester Root; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be 


printed. 
ADVERSE REPORTS. 

Mr. LOVERING, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back adversely bills of the following titles; which were laid on the table, 
and the accompanying reports ordered to be printed: 

A bill (H. R. 6474) granting a pension to Frank N. Gray; 

A bill (H. R. 3181) restoring a pension to Mary McCarthy; 

A bill (H. R. 4037) granting a pension to Emma L. Clapp; and 

A bill (H. R. 5161) granting a pension to William W. Ingalls, 
EDWARD GORMLEY. 


On motion of Mr. LOVERING, by unanimous consent the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions was discharged from the further consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5653) granting a pension to Edward Gormley, and 
the same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

JOHN G. BURRILL. 

Mr. MATSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 5583) granting a pension to John G. Bur- 
rill; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

MRS. HONORAH MALONEY. 


Mr. CONGER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 599) granting a pension to Mrs. Honorah 
Maloney; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

SQUIRE A. DAVIS. 

On motion of Mr. CONGER, by unanimous consent the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions was di from the further consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 6714) for the relief of Squire A. Davis; and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

DANIEL JOHNSON. 

Mr. CONGER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back adversely the bill (H. R. 6715) for the relief of Daniel Johnson; 
which was laid on the table, and the accompanying report ordered to be 
printed. 


MARGARET MAYHAM. 


Mr. PINDAR, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 6176) granting a pension to Margaret 
Mayham; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

ALFRED PICKELSIMER. 

Mr. TAULBEE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 

back favorably the bill (H. R. 6457) for the relief of Alfred Pickelsimer; 
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which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Pri- | draw the objection and consent that the motion to reconsider be regarded 


vate Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 
LUCY ANN DREW. 

Mr. HAYNES, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 6502) granting a pension to Lucy Ann 
Drew; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


NATHAN MAGOON, 


Mr. HAYNES, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 6504) granting a pension to Nathan Ma- 
goon; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


MISS REBECCA MILLER. 


On motion of Mr. HAYNES, by unanimous consent the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions was di from the further consideration of the 
bill (S. 813) granting a pension to Miss Rebecca Miller; and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

WILLIAM GRAY. 


Mr. SPRINGER, from the Committee on Claims, reported back favora- 
bly the bill (H. R. 6411) for the relief of William Gray; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
aad the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


BARKER, WILLIAMS, AND OTHERS. 


On motion of Mr. GEDDES, by unanimous consent the Committee 
on War Claims was disc from the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 6854) for the relief of Barker, Williams, and others; and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Claims. 


GEORGE T. DUDLEY. 


Mr. LYMAN, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back favor- 
ably the bill (S. 498) for the relief of George T. Dudley; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. This completes the call of the standing and select 
committees. 

Mr. WHEELER. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee óf the Whole to consider bills upon the Private Calendar. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope the gentleman from Alabama will with- 
draw that motion for a moment, as I want to call up a motion to re- 
consider, which is pending. 

Mr. WHEELER. I will withdraw it for that purpose. 


MRS. E. A. BENHAM. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up a privileged mo- 
tion, being the motion to reconsider the vote by which the House re- 
fused to pass the bill of the Senate (S. 812) granting a pension to Mrs. 
E. A. Benham. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. By whom was the motion to reconsider entered? 

The SPEAKER. By the gentleman from Illinois on the next day 
after the House had rejected the bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope the motion to reconsider will be considered 
as adopted, for the purpose of allowing gentlemen who favor or oppose 
this bill to make an explanation of the vote which shall be given upon 
it at this time. I desire that privilege myself, and other gentlemen 
most probably want an opportunity of explaining their yotes. I there- 
fore ask that the motion be considered as to. 

Mr. HOLMAN. By unanimous consent that can be done. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Is there to be an effort to pass the bill now? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly; that is the object of the motion. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I shall object then to allowing the motion to be 
ae, ee" by unanimous consent. 

e SPEAKER. Under the rules of the House a motion to recon- 
sider a vote taken under the operation of the previous question is not 
debatable; but if the motion to reconsider is carried, then the bill is 
debatable, being divested of the operation of the previous question. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] asks unanimons con- 
sent that the motion to reconsider be regarded as agreed to, so that 
debate may be had upon the bill. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Iobject to the reconsideration. I think this bill 
has been properly decided and disposed of by the House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
2 IIlinois to reconsider the vote by which the House rejected the 

ill. 

Mr. BUCK. Is it not in order to make a statement of the reasons 
ſor ae this reconsideration ? 

The SPEAKER. Not if objection is made, and objection has been 
made to the request of the gentleman from Illinois. The gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] objects. The question is, Will the 
House reconsider the yote ? 

The House proceeded to divide on the question. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. For the purpose of allowing debate, I shall with- 
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as adopted. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is, Shall the bill pass? which 
question is debatable. 

The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, S, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Mrs. E. A. Benham, wife of the late 
General Henry W. Benham, at the rate of $50 per month. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Asa of my remarks, I ask that the report of 
the committee be read. I do this, Mr. Speaker, for the purpose of hav- 
ing the House understand clearly what this case is. It has never been 
considered in the House except at Friday night sessions, when very few 
members were present. I hope the House will therefore give attention 
to the reading of the report, as there may be another yea-and-nay vote, 
and as there has not been a discussion of the question in a full House. 

The SPEAKER. The report will be read. 

The report (by Mr, HUTTON) is as follows: 


That Mrs. E. A. Benham is the widow of Byt. Maj. Gen. Henry W. Benham. 
He was graduated from the Military Academy and promoted to the grade of 
brevet second lieutenant in the of Engineers July 1, 1837, and died June 
1, 1881, having served his country faithfully and well as engineer and soldier for 
a period of nearly thirty years. 

As a testimonial of patriotism, fidelity, and courage, and his personal and 
official worth, the order of Brigadier-General Newton is made a part of this re- 


rt. 
Poth as an engineer and as a soldier General Benham made a record of which 
any man might feel proud. During a period of thirty years of the most effi- 
cient and faithful service he was the recipient of the highest commendations 
from Generals Taylor, Wool, Scott, Totten, McClellan, Sherman, Hooker, 
. 5 Se with a record rarely equaled, perhaps never surpassed, by 
one o! rank, 

Your committee report the bill favorably and recommend its passage. 


{General Orders, No. 9.] 
HEADQUARTERS Corps or ENGINEERS, 
UNITED STATES ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., June 5, 1884. 

It becomes the painful duty of the brigadier-general commanding to announce 
pai neers the death — officer. 5 
nham, Corps of Engineers (retired), brevet X 

General Ben wás grad 
the grade of brevet second lieutenant in the Corps of Engineers July 1 
ane served as assistant-engin: 

eo; 


Vista, Soar 23, 1847, where he was woun 
the repairs of ** 


yard, 
He was on duty as assistant in charge of the United States Coast Survey Of 
from March, | 


Hook, 1888-61, of the Potomac Aqueduct, 1860, and as engineer of 
the quarantine commissioners of New York Harbor, 1859-60. 

He served during the war of the rebellion, 1861-66, as chief c eer Depart- 
ment of the Ohio, y-July, 1861, being en upon the staff of Brig. Gen. T. 
A. Morris, in military operations in Western Virginia, at Laurel Hill, July 6-11; 
in com: of the troops engaged in the combat of Garrick's Ford, July 13, 1861, 
and as acting inspector-general, De ent of the Ohio, August 5-16 i 

Promoted to the rank of brigadier-general of volunteers August 13, 1861, he 
took part in the campaign in West Virginia, August-November, 1861, being in 
command of a bri; e at New Creek, August 16, 1861; in action at Carnifex 
pong, Se ber 10, 1861, and the pursuit of the enemy from Cotton Hill to 
Raleigh County, Virginia, November 12-16,1861. He was in command of the 
northern district of the Department of the South March to June, 1862, being 

t at Tybee Island, Georgia, during the bombardment and capture of Fort 

laski April 10, 11, 1862, and en; „in command, at the attack on Secession- , 

ville, James Island, S. C., June 16,1862. From September, 1862, to February 28, 
1863, he was on duty as superintending engineer of the construction of the for- 
tifications at Portsmouth Harbor, New Hampshire. Assigned to the command 
of the engineer Army of the Potomac, he was engaged in superintend- 
ing the construction of ponton bridges across the Rappahannock for the p: 
of the army at Chancellorsville, April 29-May 5,1863; at Franklin's Crossing, in 
the face of the enemy, June 5, 1863, and over the Potomac, at Edwards Ferry, 
June 21,1863. From July, 1863, to May, 1864, he was in charge of the ponton de- 
pot at Washington, D. C. 

From June, to June, 1865, he was in command of the engineer brigade, 

Army of the Potomac, being engaged in superintending the construction of a 

nton bridge 2,200 feet long across the James River, at Fort Powhatan, June 15, 

864; in the construction and command of the defenses of City Point, Va., Octo- 
ber 1864, to April 2,1865; in holding the captured lines at Petersburg, April 2, 
1865; in repairing bri across the Appomattox and Staunton Rivers, April 
3-23, 1865, and on march to Washington, D. C., May-June, 1865. Since the close of 
eral Benham served as superintending engineer of the construction 
of Fort Winthrop and Fort Independence, Massachusetts, from 1865 to 1882; of 
Fort Warren, M usetts, from 1867 to 1882; of works on Long Island Head 
from 1869 to 1882; of the defenses of Provincetown, Mass., from 1866 to 1870, and 
from 1872 to 1877; of the construction of Boston Harbor sea-walls from May, 
1866, to April, 1873, and of Fort 3 New York, and the inner defenses of 
New York Harbor, the forts at New York Narrows, and of Sandy Hook, New 
York, from July, 1877, until June 30, 1882, when he was retired from active services 
by the operation of law. 
. General Benham was promoted successively from the grade of lieutenant to 
that of colonel of engineers and brigadier-general of volunteers, having de- 
clined the appointment of major in the Ninth Infantry, tendered him in 
1855, 
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rick’s Ford, Va,” Jul 13, 1861; brigadier-general, United States Army, for 
“gallant and 3 services in the cam term 


Ory. 
As a testimonial of respect for the memory of the desceased, the officers of the 
Corps of Engineers will wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 
By command of Brigadier-General Newton: 
JOHN M. WILSON, 


Major of Engineers, Brevet Colonel U. S. A. 


` Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I desire that the time occupied in 

the debate on this bill shall be equally divided between those in favor 
of the bill and those opposed to it. The gentleman from Indiana, the 
chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions [Mr. MATSON], desires 
to speak in opposition to the bill, and after I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Buck] ten minutes I will yield fifteen minutes 
to the gentleman from Indiana, and I think that after thirty minutes’ 
debate the ious question might be moved. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. I sup the gentleman from Illinois 
will not undertake to control the time in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Ishallyield the time in opposition, as I have said, 
to the chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. But those in opposition to the bill 
ought to control that time. Are you in favor of the bill? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iam. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Then you might control the time in 
support of the bill, but let those who are opposed to the bill control 
their own time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It has been usual to gant this courtesy to the 
chairman of the committee reporting the bill, 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. He did not report this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is entitled to the floor 
for one hour. : 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. I understand that. 

The SPEAKER. And has of course the privilege of yielding any 
portion of the hour that he desires during that time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire in all fairness to announce that at the end 
of thirty minutes’ time we ought to have a vote; and the time will 
be divided as I have indicated. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, I think if this House fully understood the 
of this bill depends it would be very will- 

an injustice done by the Housea few days 


The real rank of Henry W. Benham was that of b: i eral of 
volunteers, and it was conferred upon him March 13, 1 gradu- 
ated at West- Point in 1837, and served his country in a military ca- 
pacity for 45 years. He was wounded at the battle of Buena Vista, 
and was brevetted captain for gallant and meritorious services on that 


ago in rej this bill 


field. He was brevetted a colonel of the United States Army for gal- | sid 


lant and meritorious services at the battle of Carrick’s Ford in Virginia, 
July 13, 1861, and was appointed a brigadier-general of volunteers for 
gallant and meritorious services d the war which closed in 1865, 
t and meritorious services in 


Congress pensions of $50 per month 
on the widows of general officers holding the rank which 53 
ham held. 

I have examined the law in reference to these ents, and I find 
that the last Congress passed similar acts for the benefit of the widow 
of Brigadier-General Crane, for the MAO oC ERA enat Barnes, 
Brigadier-General Mower, the widow of A Beaumont, the widow 
of Maj. Gen. E. O. C. Ord, the widow of Rear-Admiral Edward Mid- 
dleton, of Rear-Admiral Cornelius Stribling, and the widow of Maj. 
Gen. Francis P, Blair. 


I understand that since 1882 38 cases have occurred where 
has granted a pension of $50 a month to the widows of general officers 
both in the Army and in the Navy. So that we are not without prece- 
dents; and I think that this House ought not now to make an excep- 
tion in the case of this t and illustrious soldier. 

General Benham lost his life by reason of disease contracted in the 
line of duty. A point has been made in reference to the evidence; but 
fortunately the evidence has been all set forth in the report which is 
presented, and which is now before the House. I will only allude to 
the affidavit of Stephen M. Chester. He says: 


General Benham suffered severely with rheumatism and was treated therefor 
by the surgeons of the neighboring hospital camp. 

I do most distinctly recollect that he did have such attacks during the period 
mentioned, and no doubt exists in my mind that the disease to which he ulti- 
mately succumbed grew out of the e: ure which he then subjected himself 
to in his ardent zeal and strict sense of duty. 


There are other affidavits of similar purport. 
A MEMBER. How old is the widow? 


Mr. BUCK. I think she is about sixty-five years of age. 

Mr. STEELE. She is sixty-seven years of age. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Will the gentleman from Connecticut 
allow me? 

Mr. BUCK. Certainly. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I will say this House at this session 
granted a similar pension to the widow of Brigadier-General Crocker, 
of Iowa, who was also brevet major-general; so that this House in this 
Congress is on record on precisely a similar bill. 

Mr. BUCK. Iam very the gentleman from Iowa has inter- 
rupted me to call my attention to a fact I had forgotten. Not only has 
this Congress established a precedent, but the last Congress established 
precedent after precedent of the same nature, and the Forty-seventh 
Congress, I believe, did the same. So that it might be said we have 
established this precedent over and over again. And it seems to me a 
little severe, a little hard to pick out and make an exception of sucha 
man as this, whose illustrious services are known to every one who reads 
the history of his country—the hero, the illustrious hero of two wars, in 
which he served with distinction and to the credit of himself and the 
benefit of his country. It seems to me it is not unjust or unwise for 
this House to correct the vote which it gave the other day in refusing 
to place the widow of General Benham on the pension-list. 

Mr. SOWDEN. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. BUCK. Yes, sir. i 3 

Mr. SOWDEN. this widow of Brigadier-General Benham now 
borne on the pension-rolls; and, if so, for what amount? 

Mr. BUCK. I was just about to make this lanation. General 
Benham died in 1882. His widow has never applied for any pension 
at all, and she is therefore not borne on the pension-rolls of the United 
States. If she had applied and the m had been granted, she would 
have been entitled to $30 per mon 

Mr. KLEINER. Will the gentleman please state why the claimant 
in this case did not apply for a pension at the Pension Office ? 

Mr. BUCK. Iam unableto state why she did not. Shecould have 
done so with every prospect of success. 

Mr. KLEINER. Was it because the pension that would have been 
granted there was not large enough ? 

Mr. BUCK. Perhaps that was the reason. I can not tell what mo- 
tive this lady had in not applying. If she had applied, the evidence 
set forth in this printed report is ample to have justified the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions in putting her on the pension-roll, but of course 
only to give her $30 a month, as the law provides in such cases. 

Mr. BRADY. Will the gentleman permit me to that he is mis- 
taken as to the time of General Benham’s death. He died in 1884, not 
in 1882. 

Mr. KELLEY. That is correct. General Benham died in 1884. And 
I will state in this connection that the widow, aged, infirm, and poor, 
is the daughter of an officer of the war of 1812, who was pensioned on 
account of the severe wounds he received in that war. 

Mr.BUCK. From the remarks of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
I infer that the patriotic military spirit exists in that family on both 


es. 
In view of the long and faithful services of General Benham, and in 
view of the many precedents for the passage of this bill, I think it would 
be e us and appropriate act to place Mrs. Benham on our 

Mr. MATSON. This bill was voted upon on Monday last, and a 
yea-and-nay vote was taken on its passage. The result was 92 yeas and 
100 nays. The motion to reconsider was allowed by unanimous con- 
sent, so that the bill comes again before Congress on the question of its 


passage. 

The rt in this connection has been read. And I think after it 
has been li to no one will say that there is anything extraordinary 
in this case that shows that this widow is entitled to i 
favor from the Government of the United States. The bill proposes 
that Congress shall give her an original ion of $50 permonth. She 
has no pension at all now, because of the death of her husband. She 
has never applied to the Pension Office forapension. But she proposes 
that this Congress shall at the very beginning give her a pension of $50 
a month, on account, I i ire of the services of her husband, not on 
account of any allegation that his death was the result of his military 
service. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I would be very if this House would estab- 
lish a precedent upon this subject. matter was mooted and dis- 
cussed considerably on Monday last. But there was action one way by 
a majority of one vote in one case and action in another way in perhaps 
two or three other cases by alittle larger vote. So that it still remains 
a question as to what is the sense of this House in relation to giving 
$50 a month to widows of general officers in the Army and officers of 
corresponding rank in the Navy. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, that this bill presents to this House a fair case 
for making a test. There is nothing in the case for which the friends 
of this widow can claim extraordinary merit, or can say that she ought 
to be singled out from among the widows of the country and given a 
much larger pension than the law allows. So if Istate the proposition 
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correctly, I ask gentlemen to consider that when they vote to-day in 
favor of the passage of this bill it amounts to voting in favor of giving 
$50 a month to the widows of all general officers. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Without reference to disability. 

Mr. MATSON. Yes; without reference to the question of disabil- 
ity, and without reference to the cause of death. ‘That, as I conceive, 
Mr. Speaker, is the proposition presented to the House upon which it 
* is to vote. I believe that this kind of legislation is vicious; I believe 
that it tends to build up an aristocracy; I believe that the pensions of 
this country, as to rates, at least, ought to begoverned by general laws. 
I do not say that there are not many, meritorious cases where Congress 
ought to intervene and grant a pension, but as to giving pensions for 
rank, that question ought to be governed entirely by general laws, and 
one officer, or the widow of one officer, ought not to be selected and 
given one ion while the widows of other officers of corresponding 
rank are allowed only the pension fixed by law. I repeat that there 
is nothing in this case which in my judgment makes it an extraordi- 
nary one. 

I do not say that the service of every other general officer was just 
as great, but I do say that there was nothing extraordinary in this case. 
That this is a record of honorable service no one will deny; that it is 
a record of long service no one will deny, but that there is in it any- 
thing extraordinary, anything calling for the intervention of Congress 
to single out this woman from a large number of widows of officers of 
corresponding rank and give her a pension so much larger than they 
receive, no one who has examined the case will contend. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of my time to my colleague from 
Indiana [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. How much time am I to have, Mr. 
Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Ten minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, no gentleman upon this 
floor can discuss this question properly in ten minutes, but I will 
make my statement as brief as I can. There is a gnep underlying 
this question of granting special pensions which this House ought to 
consider well before voting. The gentleman from Connecticut who has 
preceded me [Mr. Buck] said that we had thirty-eight precedents for 
legislation of the kind proposed in this bill, and the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON] came to the rescue and added another, a bill 
passed by the pen House, making the number thirty-nine. 

ouse to understand that the pension to the widow of 
GeneralCrocker was passed at a night session, when there were not more 
than forty members present, and was passed upon the earnest appeal 
of the gentleman from Iowa, when there were some of us standing 
here protesting that it was wrong in principle. We knew it was wrong, 
but the only way to defeat it was to call for a quorum, and that would 
defeat at the same time the claims of private soldiers who were seeking 
to get upon the ion-roll. 

And now, having passed a bill under these circumstances, they cume 
back and ring it in upon us as a precedent, when it was only passed by 
forty members of the House, and then only upon the plea that if a 


quorum was demanded it would result in killing the pension bill of 
some deservin, tg soldier. . 
Mr. HEND N, of Iowa, Will the gentleman allow me to in- 


terrupt him? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Yes; but I do not want it to come 
out of my time. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa, Mr. i Iam not aware that 
there was any advantage of any character taken that night. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. There was not, because you begged 
us not to do it. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I simply want to add, that it was 
stated here in that same debate that there had never been an instance 
of the kind where a pension had been refused to the widow of a gen- 
eral officer, and that statement was uncontradicted. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, if I have only ten 
minutes, I would like to at least control my own time. Now, I say 
that action should not be taken as a precedent for this case. All over 
this land we have private soldiers appealing to Congress for some kind 
of relief, for some kind of legislation whereby they may be relieved 
from the operation of the unjust and harsh rules prescribed by the Pen- 
sion Bureau, by which they are compelled to proye that they were 
sound men when they entered the service. 

All over this broad land, I say, there are men who are unable tomake 
the proof required by the Pension Office, and who are in the almshouses 
and the poor-houses of the country, and when they ask Congress for 
relief, their appeals are met by the argument that you can not pension 
them, because it would make too greata drain upon the Treasury. 
The men who carried your flag from the Ohio to the sea and back to 
this capital when they ask to be pensioned are answered by the argu- 
ment that to grant theirdemands would bankrupt the national Treas- 
ury. You say that you can not afford to pension the men who carried 
the musket and the knapsack for three years because it would pile up 
a debt that this nation could not pay. Yet this Congress sits here day 
after day, runs its hands down into the vaults of the Treasury and pulls 


out $50 a month for the widow of one man, $50 a month for the widow 
of another man, $2,000 a year for the widow of another, and so on. 

Mr. BRADY. I would like to ask the gentleman why he voted to 
give the $2,000? 

Mr. JOHNSTON; of Indiana. I voted for the pension to Mrs. Han- 
cock simply because a similar pension had been granted to the widow 
of General Thomas, who was a Republican; and when you came here 
and asked 

Mr. BRAD. Is not that a precedent? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. Wait a moment; I will answer your 
question. When you came here and asked us to give the same amount 
of pension to the widow of General Hancock, while I believed it to be 
wrong, yet, as Hancock had been the standard-bearer of the Democratic 
party, if we had voted against the proposition it would have been said 
that our opposition was based on political grounds. Thatis the reason 
I voted for it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRADY. I understand the gentleman to say—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MCMILLIN). Does the gentleman 
from Indiana yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. No,I donot, Isay thatin this class 
of legislation you cannot justify yourselves before the people. Though 
I may have voted inconsistently, it does not settle a great principle. 
Because I may have been wrong, it is no excuse for any other man to 
do the same; and I will advise the gentleman from Virginia that, if he 

to keep himself right with his constituents, he had better not 
follow me too closely. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PETTIBONE. I agree to that. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The gentleman admits that he was wrong once. 
I ask him whether, to be consistent, he is not wrong again. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. I knew I was wrong then. [Laugh- 
ter.] I knew I was wrong when I cast the vote; and I told my col- 
leagues that I did not indorse the principle, but cast the vote for the 
reason I have given here—not because I indorsed the principle upon 
which the proposition was based. 

Now, I say, gentlemen can not justify themselves before the soldiers 
of the country in this class of legislation. If they think that the rank 
and file of the soldiers of this country indorse legislation of this kind 
they are mistaken. 

Mr. GALLINGER. We will take our chances on that. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. You may try your chances. But men 
in this Co who have had the nerve to stand up and oppose this 
class of legislation have their tables piled with private letters from 
soldiers in all parts of the country indorsing their course and votes on 
these questions. I could point out members here who have stacks upon 
stacks of letters from humble private soldiers indorsing their course in 

ing to single out the widow ofone man and put her in a position 
to live in comfort and ease, while the widow of another man who car- 
ried the knapsack and musket for three or four years must go to the 

house to live and die a pauper, simply because she is unable to 
prove that the disease from which her husband died was contracted in 
his service in theArmy. Ifshe can not prove that, she has no remedy 
whatever. 

Mr. W. of Missouri. Will the voting of this pension deprive 
that woman of the opportunity of proving those facts? 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. No, sir; but why not put her on the 
pension-roll by an act of Congress? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Bring her case in, and we will vote for it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. We are talking now about general 
principles. It is easy enough for gentlemen to say they will vote for 
such a bill; but you must first get a report from the committee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But the gentleman admits that he bas not any 
principle in his votes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. I do not admit that. I say I havea 
principle in my votes. I admit that I voted against one bill contrary 
to my views of right; but I do not intend to vote for another. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. S er, fifteen minutes have been occupied 
in opposition to this bill ten minutes in favor of it. I will only oc- 
cupy the floor five minutes, and then call the previous question. I 
make this announcement now, because I do not wish to be guilty of any 
seeming discourtesy in moving the previous question at the conclusion 
of my remarks, 

I voted in opposition to this bill when the question was taken by yeas 
and nays on Monday last. I did so under the belief that the claimant 
was now receiving $30 a month under the general law. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. As a matter of fact, is she not getting 
$20 a month? 5 

Several MEMBERS. No, sir. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iwill state what the factis. Sheis getting noth- 
ing on account of her husband’s services, but is receiving $20 a month 
on account of the services of her father. But if this bill should pass, 
she will get $50 a month in lieu of all other pension allowances to which 
she might be entitled. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana. I ask the gentleman from Illinois 
whether she is not now on the pension-roll by a special act of Congress 
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as the daughter of General McNeill, and drawing a pension at the rate | The question was taken; and it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 


of $20? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope the gentleman will not take up my time 
in reiterating what I have said myself. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I hope my friend from Illinois will allow me to 
ask a question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. IfI am to answer all these questions before I can 
proceed with my statement I may have to withdraw what I have said 
in regard to the time I should occupy. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. There is one fact not developed thus far in this 
discussion, which I think should be brought out. Is it not a fact that 
the reason this lady is not drawing a pension on account of the services 
of her deceased husband is that he was on the retired-list, and that 
widows of this class of officers are not permitted to draw pensions under 
the general law? That is the reason we ought not to grant this pen- 
sion. We ought not to take care of the husband during his life and 
then of all those who come after him for all time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let my time begin now. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is not subject to interruption ex- 
cept by his own consent. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to make a statement that if I am to an- 
swer questions every moment of course I will not be able to do so. 

Mr. HAMMOND. The gentleman’s time is under his own control, 
and let him without interruption. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is true when this officer died he 
was on the retired-list, but it is also true he was on the active-list for 
forty-five years. He was in the Mexican war, and his record of service 
is as brilliant as that of any man whose widow we have placed upon the 
statate-book as entitled to a ion. 

Let me call the attention of the House to what is said by General 
Wilson in the report which has been already read by the Clerk: 
Er e AT te 

ne an n volun v 
— faa amai in the Ninth 1 ia — 


appointm , tendered him in March, 1885, 
Te received the brevets of ca „United States Army, “ for gallantand mer- 


itorious conduct in the battle of Buena Vista,” February 23, 1817; colonel, United 
States Army, for gallant and meritorious services in the battle of Carrick's 
Ford, Va.,” July 13, 1861; brigadier-general, United States Army, for “gallant 
and meritorious services in the cam terminating with the surrender ofthe 
insurgent army under General Robert Lee,” March 13,1865; major-general, 
United States Army, for “gallant and meritorious services during the war,” 
March 1 majo! of volunteers, “for gallant and meritorious 
services during the war,” 13, 1865. 


This officer has been a worker in the service for forty-five years. He 
has performed gallant and meritorious service on many fields. He has 
also discharged the more arduous service of building ponton bridges 
over which our Army has crossed in the face and under the hottest fire 
ofthe enemy. He has given a long and laborious life to the service of 
his country. His widow is now over sixty-six years of age and in the 
course of nature willremain but a few years longer with us. She is in 
destitute circumstances, and while she is justly entitled to this recog- 
nition on the part of the Government, she also needs this aid to smooth 
and console her declining years. Congress ought in my judgment to 
make an exception of this case by placing her name on the pension-roll 
in accordance with the provisions of the pending bill. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Will the gentleman from Illinois consent to an 
amendment making the pension $30 a month instead of $50 a month? 
If he will do so I will vote for the proposition. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I can not consent to any such amendment. Be- 
sides, the bill is not subject to amendment on its final passage. 

Now, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Jonxsrox] said if this bill 
were to pass it would be a precedent for giving the widows of all gen- 
eral officers a pension of $50 a month. It would no more be a prece- 
dent for giving a pension of $50 to the widows of general officers than 
the proposition which was promptly made in this House at the be- 
ginning of this session by that gentleman to give the widow of General 
Grant a pension of $5,000 a year; and which is now the law, would be 
a precedent for givinz to the widow of every general officer the like 
amount of pension of $5,000ayear. It was, Mr. Speaker, a recognition, 
a proper and 
the services of her distinguished husband. And I invoke for the widow 
of this faithful officer who performed forty-five years of active service 
the same recognition, although in a more limited degree and for a pen- 
sion of a much smaller amount. 5 

This is all I have to say. I hope the House will pass the bill. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Is it not a fact that the operation of this bill would 
add only $30 a month to her pension? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly, she is now, as I said before, receiving a 
persion of $20a month on account of theservices rendered to the country 

y her father, but nothing on account of the services of her husband. 
The passage of this act, therefore, is merely adding $30 a month to her 
pren in recognition of the services of her husband—making $50 in 


I now demand the previous question on the passage of the bill. 
The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. MATSON demanded the yeas and nays on the passage of the bill. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


erous recognition on the part of this great Republic of ue 


117, nays 85, not voting 121; as follows: 


YEAS—117. 
Adams, G. E. Davis, Hudd, Scott, 
Allen, C. H. Dibble, Hutton, Scranton, 
Anderson, C. M. Dockery, Johnson, F. A. Seney, 
Anderson, J. A. Y, Jones, J. Seymour, 
ayne, Eldredge, Kelley, Shaw, 
Bingham, Ely, Laird, Smalls, 
Bliss, Evans, Libbey, Sowden, 
Bound uhar, Lin Ya Spooner, 
Boutelle, Findlay, Long, Springer, 
Brady, eee net . Lore, Steele, 
Bragg. erick, Lovering, Stewart, J. W. 
Breckinridge, WCP. Funston, Lyman, Stone, E. F. 
Brown, C. Gallinger, Markham, Strait, 
Brown, W. W. CA Maybury, Swinburne, 
Bu 5 Green, R.S, Merriman, Taylor, E. B. 
Buck. Grosvenor, Millard, Taylor, Zach 
Bunnell, Han A Mitchell, Thomas, O. B. 
Burleigh, Harmer, elson, Wakefield, 
urrows, Hayden, O'Neill, Charles Wai 
Campbell, Felix Haynes, O'Neill, J. J. Wurd, T. B. 
Campbell, J. E. Henderson, D. B. Osborne, Warner, William 
Campbell, T. J. Herman, Outhwaite, W. > 
Carleton, ‘ewitt, Owen, W. 
Catchings, H d, Parker, White, A.C 
Cole, Hires, Perkins, White, Milo 
Conger, Hiseock, Pettibone, Whiting, 
Cooper, Holmes, Pirce, Wolford. 
Curtin, Hopkins, Rice, 
Dargan, Houk, rs, 
Davenport, Howard, Ryan, 
NAYS—S. 
Allen, J. M. Everhart, Lawler, Sayers, 
Ballentine, Fisher, Lowry, Stewart, Charles 
Beach, Forney, Martin, Stone, W. J., Ky. 
Bennett, Fuller, Matson, rm, 
Blanchard, Geddes, McComas, Swo 
Bland Glass, McCreary, ` 
Breckinridge, C. R. Green, W. J. McRae, Taylor, J. M. 
Bynum, alsell, Miler, Throckmorton 
Cabell, Hammond, Morrison, Turner, 
Campbell, J. M. Harris, eal, Wade, 
ler, Hatch, Neece, Warner, A. J 
Cannon H Norwood, Weaver, A.J. 
Clements, Hemphill, Oates, Weaver, J. B. 
Cowles, Henderson, J. S. O'Donnell, eeler, 
Crain Holman, Pindar, Wilkins, 
Crisp, Johnston, J. T Price, Wilson, 
Croxton, Johnston, T. D. m Winans, 
Davidson, A.C. Jones, J. II. Reid, J. W. ise, 
Dav: M iner, Reese, Worthington, 
Dingley, La Follette, Richardson, 
Dunn, Landes, 
Ellsberry, Lanham, jer, 
NOT VOTING—I21. 
Adams, J.J. Eden, McAdoo, Sawyer, 
Aiken, Ermentrout, McKenna, S, 
Arnot, Felton, McKinley, Singleton, 
Atkinson, Foran, McMillin, Skinner, 
Baker, Ford, Milliken, Snyder, 
Barbour, Gibson, C. II. Mills, 
Ba Siaosi Eustace — necker, 
Barnes, jan, organ, a 
Barry, Glover, Morrill, St. Martin. 
Belmont, Goff, Morrow, — W. J., Mo. 
. Gros 3 —. e, 
yle, uenther, urphy, ymes, 
Browne, T. M. Lale, N. ost, y. 
rumm, all, O Ferrall. Taylor, I. II. 
Burnes, Henderson, T.J. O'Hara, Th 
Butterworth, Henley, Payne, Thompson, 
Caldwell, Hepburn, Payson, Tillman, 
Caswell, Herbert, Peel, ‘Townshend, 
y Hill, Perry, 8 
Cobb, Hitt, Peters, Tucker, 
Collins, Irion, Phelps, Van Eaton, 
pton, Jackson, Pideock, Van Schaick, 
s James, Plumb, Viele, 

x, Ketcham, Pulitzer, Wadsworth, 
Culberson, A Randall, ard, J 
Cutcheon, oon, Ranney, Wellborn, 
Daniel, Le Fevre, Reed, T. B. Willis, 
Dawson, Lehlbach, Robertson, Woodburn. 
Dougherty, Little, Rockwell, 

Dowdney, Louttit, Romeis, 
Mahoney, Rowell, 
So the bill was 


passed. 

During the roll-call the following pairs were announced from the 
Clerk’s desk until further notice: 

Mr. Prpcock with Mr. LEHLBACH. 
. FORAN with Mr. THOMPSON. 
. TOWNSHEND with Mr. THOMAS, of Illinois. 
. GIBSON, of West Virginia, with Mr. STEPHENSON. 
. CALDWELL with Mr. NEGLEY. 
. ERMENTROUT with Mr. Browne, of Indiana. 
. HALE with Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. 
. SKINNER with Mr. MORRILL. 
Sr. MARTIN with Mr. HOUK. 
. IntoN with Mr. STRUBLE. 
. SPRIGGS with Mr. MILLIKEN. 
. BENNETT with Mr. MCKENNA. 
. MORGAN with Mr. HEPBURN. 
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Mr. LAFFoon with Mr. LOUTTIT. 

Mr. O’FERRALL with Mr. VAN SCHAICK, until March 30. 

For this day : 

Mr. TARSNEY with Mr. Ike H. TAYLOR. 

Mr. ROBERTSON with Mr. LITTLE. 

Mr. RANDALL with Mr. MCMILLIN. If present, Mr. RANDALL would 
vote ‘‘ay”? and Mr. MCMILLIN ‘‘no.”? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I voted on the roll-call, but I find I am paired 
with the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL]. I understand 
he is unable to be here, and therefore I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CRAIN with Mr. SESSIONS. 

Mr. MILIS with Mr. MCKINLEY. 

Mr. WELLBORN with Mr. HITT. 

Mr. CULBERSON with Mr. ATKINSON. 

Mr. HERBERT with Mr. Gorr. 

Mr. MULLER with Mr. GUENTHER. 

Mr. McApoo with Mr. GILFILLAN. 

Mr. Dorsey with Mr. SNYDER. 

Mr. DORSEY. Iam paired only on political questions with Mr. 
SNYDER for the day. 

Mr. Cox with Mr. DUNHAM. 

Mr. DowDNEY with Mr. JAMES. 

Mr. JAMES. I am only paired with Mr. DowpNEy until Saturday 
on all political questions. 

The vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. SPRINGER moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


COL. HENRY J. HUNT. 


Mr. SPRINGER. I now move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole for the purpose of resuming the consideration 
of the Private Calendar. 

Mr. WHEELER. I move an amendment to the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, that when the House resumes the consideration 
of the bill pending in the Committee of the Whole that the debate be 
limited to an hour and a half. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is not an amendment; it is an independent 
motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves to go into the 


Committee of the Whole for the consideration of bills on the Private | not 


Calendar, and pending that that debate on the bill pending in the com- 
mittee be limited to an hour and a half. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. LAIRD] has 
the floor, and I desire before the question is putto know how much time 
remains to him? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska has fifty minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do not think it is fair to limit the debate to an 
hour and a half, because there will be;no opportunity by that arrange- 
ment to give an equal division to the other side. I understand the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BRAGG], chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, who is not now in his seat, desires to be heard. Ifthe 
gentleman will agree that the debate go on I have no doubt it 
will be brought to a close at the proper time. 

Mr. R. I made the suggestion at the request of the chair- 
man of the committee, bat I will not further insist upon it. 

The SPEAKER. Is the motion withdrawn? 

Mr. WHEELER. I withdraw it. 

Mr. SPRINGER’sS motion was then agreed to; and the House accord- 
ingly resolved itself into the Committee of the Whole on the Private 

endar, Mr. HATCH in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House resumes the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 37) to change the rank of an officer on the retired-list of the 
Army; on which the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. LAIRD] has the 
floor, and has still fifty minutes of his time remaining. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, it is not my desire to take up the time 
of the committee except for the few moments necessary to complete the 
remarks commenced on Friday last. When interrupted on last pri- 
vate bill day by the House passing from the Committee of the Whole 
for the consideration of this bill, I was about to discuss the objection 
which was urged to the passage of the act by several gentlemen who had 
participated in the debate, and whose objections were predicated upon 
the fact of the character of the legislation proposed. 

It is to be admitted that the bill under consideration is a private bill, 
and is intended to make amends for an injustice suffered under amis- 
construction of a general law. That construction comes about in this 
manner: Formerly a division of artillery was composed of a train of ar- 
tillery of six guns together with all of their appurtenances, and a com- 
pany of cannoneers larger than a company of infantry, together with a 
company of drivers—mounted, equipped, uniformed, and paid differ- 
ay day the company of cannoneers. 

That is to say, then a train of artillery was composed of two compa- 
nies, one a foot company and one mounted, called drivers. In all 
modern armies this division of artillery is the equivalent of the 


squadron of cavalry or of the battalion of infantry, and is composed of 
one body of including both gunners and drivers, which took the 
name of battery. But the War Office absurdly held to the contrary— 
contrary to the usages of all armies of the civilized world, including our 
own country, thatthe battery was the equivalent, simply, of a company 
of infantry or troop of cavalry. Hence the artillery of the Army of the 
Potomac, consisting of sixty batteries of three hundred and sixty guns, 
was considered as the equivalent of only a brigade of infantry, and con- 
sequently, under the law which prescribed a brigadier-general for each 
brigade of from four to six regiments, but one brigadier-general could 
be given to the whole artillery arm of the service. 

All the armies of the United States, aggregating at one time upward 
of two millions of men, on this basis could not have furnished 
enough to warrant the appointment of a major-general of artillery. 
Hence the artillery officers, by a strained and unnatural construction 
of the law, were deprived of promotion. This is an anomaly which 
bore hard on that arm of the service, and justice can only be done by 
a ial law to correct the evils in any given case. 

t has been proposed, Mr. Chairman, to correct such evils by a gen- 
eral law; that is, to a general law, providing that officers shall be 
retired on one grade higher than their rank on the active-list, providing 
they held that spe grade in the volunteer service during the war. 
This seems to be fair; but what would be its practical working? ' 

When the volunteer armies were raised it was ided that there 
should be appointed one brigadier-general for each brigade of from four 
to 8 not to exceed six; and one major- 
general for each division, to be composed of not less than twelve regi- 
ments, or three brigades. This method, while not fixing an absolute 
number of such officers, limited the total number by the number of 
b es or divisions in the service at any one given time. 

this law was many brigadier-generals were appointed, 
some to be chiefs of staff, some to be adjutant-generals, some chief 
quartermasters and commissaries, some provost-marshals-general and 
for other service, for whom no such rank been provided in the law. 
Some who were sent into the field in command of troops proved to be 
incompetent and were shelved; but the same influences that had en- 
abled them to obtain commissions enabled them also to retain their 
rank after their retirement from the field. As to the 8 
there were a number of appointments of the same kind, one of the first 
being General Hitchcock, who declined as being incapacitated for field 
service, but was . appointed with the understanding that he was 
uired for field service, but for his valuable experience and coun- 
sel. He consequently accepted the appointment and became a coun- 
selor to the war office and general-utility man. Another appointment 
was given to the governor of a State, Governor Morgan, of New York, 
and certainly he never was expected to exercise that command in the 
field; and another one was appointed to a local command. 

Now, for each of these officers of staff, administrative, and shelved 
as incom t, thus receiving commissions as general officers, some 
officers of junior rank had to go into the field and perform the duties 

ly belonging to these gentlemen, without the rank or the pay be- 
ing to the duties which they performed, so that divisions were often 
commanded by brigadi and bri by colonels. 

Now, under the p general law, to reward service” all the 
service of these officers is to be pooled, unless you follow the policy ot 
meting out justice to them by means of special bills, and the rewards to 
be distributed not to the men who did the service, who exercised the 
commands, who bore the responsibilities as well as the expense, but the 
‘t divyy” is to go to the men who held the rank, while the men who 
did the service are to be deprived of all benefit because of their want 
of it (i. e., rank), They are not provided for by the general law. 

There is but one just and way to meet the evils that are mani- 
fest in this, and that is by taking up each case on itsown merits and 
doing justice according to the facts, and it would be a strange thing, 
Mr. Chairman , if this Congress should prove itself unable to discrimi- 
nate between the cases which have merit and those which haveno merit. 
True, it can be done only by special legislation, for special legislation 
only e for anomalous cases. General Hunt, with the rank 
of col and brigadier- general, exercised for nearly four years the 
command of a major-general of the Army of the United States, and he 
is, so faras can be ascertained, the only officer in thearmies of the United 
States in that great war who exercised a permanent corps command 
without receiving the rank and pay of a major-general. 

Now, Mr. without in any way interfering with the organ- 
ization of the Army, he can receive the benefits of that rank. And is 
there any man upon the floor of this House, particularly upon this side 
of it, who will deny that General Hunt is entitled to that rank and 
that reward, so far as it is in our power to conferit? It isnot becom- 
ing to the justice or the honor of a great and wealthy nation to exact 
or accept such services from him at his own cost and the impoverish- 
ment of his family. 

If he should now be retired with the rank and pay of a major-general 
from the date of his retirement to the day of his death, as indicated by 
the mortality tables, the increase of pay, if profitably invested, would 
not make good to him the extra expenses and their accumulations; it 
would require the full pay of a major-general for the balance of his 
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life to make full restitution to his family of the fund which was taken 
from them by him in order that he might maintain himself in the field 
as a major-general while only holding the rank and drawing the pay 
ofa i ral. He does not need this extra pay to live on, but 
he does need it to die on and to make good the losses of fortune which his 
family sustained by reason of the expenses imposed on him while ex- 
ercising a command as a major-general and bearing its expenses with- 
out its pay. 

The objection, Mr. Chairman, of the distinguished gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. REED] to the bill now under consideration, as I understood 
it, goes, not to this particular measure or to General Hunt, who is the 
object of it, but to this bill as a precedent, on the theory that it is the 

case which makes the bad precedent. Not that there is no merit 
in this case, but that there is danger in it as a precedent for cases in 
which there will be no merit except that of the precedent itself. 

Let us see. General Hunt has been forty-eight years in the active 
service, and through two wars he was especially mentioned for distin- 
guished services in nearly every battle in which he was engaged from 
the beginning of the war with Mexico to the close of the war for the 
preservation of the Union. He won every from lieutenant of ar- 
tillery to major-general of the armies of the United States by brevet 
before he got it actually for t and meritorious services on the bat- 
tlefields. He subordinated hi to the good of his country, and re- 
mained, not from choice but from motives of patriotism, at the head of 
the artillery, thus sacrificing personal fame, rank, and honor, as well as 
pay toa t cause. 

I submit here a letter of General McClellan to Colonel Lyman, of the 
Forty-eighth Congress, in which he sets out the reasons why General 
Hunt was not promoted according to merit: 


32 WASHINGTON SQUARE, New YorK, May 27, 1881. 
My Dear COLONEL Lyman: Ihave just read the 5 the bill to place 
Col. II. J. Hunt on the retired- list as a major- general. I 
Major) grapes the command of the ofthe Army ofthe Potomac 


arm, his le administrative ability, his extraordinary power of 
cit aaa Ba punat in e eee mio —_ on Fh ioe 
e position artill a large army rendered it my du 
to call him to of and his individual in 


sacrifice 
ests for the good of the coun 
mand. Most cheerfully and 
in —to 


command of a of infantry, he would 
in comman 


d of an army corps at 


in eee ig pee oD A Se map herr ne ome omy | 
favor to bins. I admit that such should be closely scrutinized and 


thing more—the position of chief of artill was not a grade, 
nor was ita definite position or rank in that arm; it pea tasty a matter of 
detail or assignment, carrying with it vastly increased responsibilities and 
duties, without any a ing pay or privileges. 

With the earnest hope this measure of justice may be meted out to one 
who his countryso long, so gallantly, and so ably, and that this debt of 
gratitude so long due may now be paid, 

I am, sincerely, your friend, 
GEO, B. McCLELLAN. 

Col. THEODORE LYMAN. 


United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


General Hunt held the command of major-general, in fact, from the 
beginning of the war to the endofit. He twice won the rank to which 
this bill seeks toelevate him by meritorious services, as is evidenced by 
the two commissions which are respectfully submitted in evidence to 
the House. 

I hold in my hand the two brevet commissions to General Henry J. 
Hunt, in one of which it is mentioned he is promoted by brevet for gal- 
lant and meritorious conducton the field of battle at Gettysburg; this 
is a brevet of major-general in the volunteer service of the United 
States. The other is for general meritorious service during the conduct 
of the war, by which he is brevetted toa major-generalship in the reg- 
ular Army of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Maine declaims against this kind 
of legislation. He is well advised in the history of his own and that of 
other countries. Will hecite to the House another case that can arise 
from the war of the rebellion? Will he cite to the House one case 
from the war of the Revolution down that canin any wise parallel the 
facts presented in Hunt’s case? Is there an instance from the time of 
Cesar to that of Grant that will furnish a parallel to the ease of Gen- 
eral Hunt? 

Gentlemen profess to fear a precedent. There is one quality about 


this case which distinguishes it from all others that have fallen under 
my observation, and that is the modesty of the man under considera- 
tion. He was content to believe that he could serve his country better 
in a subordinate than in a superior position. What other general can 
be named who did not believe that his country’s good lay in his pro- 
motion ? 

It is legitimate in this connection for the House to take notice of the 
rewards which by example invited Hunt to seek other fields of action. 
Sherman, Thomas, Reynolds, Ricketts, Griffin, and many others distin- 
guished in the war were Hunt’s coequals in the Mexican war, and were 
engaged in the same branch of the service there he was, namely, in the 
artillery. They, by passing from that branch of the service, came al- 
most instantly to the command of brigades, divisions, corps, and armies. 
No man conversant with the character and ability of General Hunt can 
question but what had he abandoned the branch of service to which he 
had dedicated himself he would at least have equaled or dent many 
of the officers to whom I have called the attention of the House. 

On the question of law which is submitted by the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. REED] it will be noticed that the Court of Claims, pass- 
ing upon an almost absolutely like case, have raised a distinction be- 
tween rank and office which does away with the objection presented 
by Mr. REED. In volume 15 Court of Claims 151, the 
case of T. J. Wood, Second United States Cavalry, will be found this 
decision, the syllabus of which is as follows: 

I. The distinction between “office,” “rank,” and “grade” in the Army ex- 
amined and stated, 

II. Appointments to office can be made only by the executive branch of the 
Government in the manner provided by the Constitution (Article II, section 2), 
and not by Congressional enactment. 

III. Congress may retire an officer from active service and place him on the 
retired-list upon a rank different from that which attaches to his office by gen- 


eral laws, and may change the mere rank of an officer on the active or retired 
Hist at pleasure, without coming in conflict with the Constitution. 


Here it will be noticed that the distinction is taken between a per- 
son who holds an office and the rank of the office so held—between 
rank and office. If a n shall not hold an office at the time Con- 


hem | gress attempts by legislation to confer it upon him, then the case is 


open to the objection of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED], namely, 
that the attempt on the part of Congress to promote a person not an 
officer to an officer by law is to encroach upon the proper province of 
the Executive. But that is not this case, and consequently it is not. 
obnoxious to that objection. General Hunt, unlike General Porter, un- 


ter- | like General Grant, holds an office in the Army of the United States 


to-day. The executive power has been exercised in his case; he has been 
clothed with the office; he has it now. 

The question presented for the consideration of the House is, whether 
or not it can, without objection under the laws, confer upon him an 
additional rank in that office. General Wood (whose case is cited in 
Court of Claims) was retired by an act of Congress as a major: general. 
By a subsequent act of Congress he was reduced in rank from major- gen- 
eral to brigadier- general, and consequently the ease beſore the Court of 
Claims from which I cite. The court, construing these laws and dis- 
cussing this whole question, held thatit is within the power of Congress 
either to confer a rank or to take away arank. That, I take it, settles 
the question of law. - 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as to the precedents in this case. I care little 
or nothing about the question of consistency, for consistency is com- 
monly the refuge of weak minds, but I have taken occasion to examine 
the record of the vote upon the question of the appointment of Ulysses 
S. Grant to the office of general upon the retired-list of the Army of 
the United States, and I find there that, moved either by an over- 
powering sense of patriotism, or by an overpowering sense of duty, or 
because for the moment he slept upon the requirements of the law and 
the Constitution, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] voted “ay” 
upon the passage of that bill. 

Mr. Chairman, all I have to say is this: Nobody loves the daring and 
genial leader of this side of the House better than I do, and nobody is 
more ready to follow him than I am, but I take it that in this case he 
simply made a mistake as to who it was that was ‘‘ whipping the devil 
around the stump.” We have a right to follow his example in voting 
on another bill like that wherein he set the example (U. S. Grant), and 
I do not think he has any right to rebuke us for it. 

One word, Mr. Chairman, about the policy of all this, a question 
which seems to weigh heavily upon the minds of some gentlemen here. 
I take it, sir, that our minds meet upon this proposition that, both as a 
matter of sentiment and as a matter of duty, we regard it as incumbent 
upon us to see to it that the country shall deal justly and generously 
with the men who came to its rescue in the day of its peril, and that 
without reference to the chance of rank. 

Our friends find a grievance in the fact that this bill proposes to con- 
fer a reward upon a major-general, which somehow renders it obnoxious 
to their theories of good government, in that the private soldier insome 
manner, I can not understand how, is to be placed at a disadvantage by 
it. How is a private soldier to beinjured by justice to a major-general? 

I do not understand it, sir. Icannotcomprehend it. If there was 
from this any disadvantage to come to the private soldier I confess I 
should not only hesitate in advocating this bill, but, if I so understood 
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it, I too would vote against it. If any evil could come to any private 
soldier by reason of justice being done to Henry J. Hunt, I know that 
he would wish me to refuse to vote for his promotion. But how can 
that come? How can it be that, in any manner, any disadvantage can 
come to the private soldier from this legislation? There is no tribunal, 
there is no Department, having either legal or equitable powers, other 
than the Congress, to which the case of General Hunt can be referred. 

There is a department, having at least legal powers, to which the case 
of the soldier, private or officer, complaining of injuries or asking pen- 
sion, can go for action, and, if his case be proven, for reward. But, not- 
withs this department, this House, on every Friday night since 
I have been a member of it, has voted to place all meritorious private 
soldiers and officers, their widows and orphans, on the pension-roll. 
These are private bills; so is Hunt's; and if Congress has power, and 
it is policy, to do equity to the private soldier in defiance of the find- 
ings of the Pension Office, why not do equity to General Hunt? 

He did what he could for his country, and so did we of the rank and 
file. Who raises the question of rank and seeks with‘it to stifle the de- 
mands of justice? Courage furnished the only rank that did not fade 
in the face of death, and that rank Hunt had and we loved him for it. 
It was an army of equals, and let those beware who seek to sharpen 
the daggers of difference and hate. If it is good policy for the Con- 

to pass the cases of officers and men that come to this House from 


gress 
the Pension Office marked rejected, as I believe it is, then it is no- 


less policy and patriotism to do even-handed justice to General Hunt. 

The private pension cases come here with a statement upon their face 
to the effect that the applicants have no legal claim upon the Govern- 
ment; but this House, moved by its patriotism, moved by its sense of 
duty, moved by what you will, puts the names of those applicants upon 
8 and votes them in the h of thou- 

of dollars. If the gentleman from Wisconsin wishes to be logical 
and, according to his own argument, just, let him oppose the pension- 
ing of all claimants, resisting all special legislation in the interest of 
the unpensioned millions. He will not do this; he will vote against 
‘Thomas and Grant and Hancock and Hunt—making ita virtue to op- 
pose the few where he dare notoppose the many. Let me say that the 
man who opposes justice to an officer would if he dared justice 
to a private; and if the gentleman from Wisconsin thinks he is doing 
the men of the rank and file a service by defeating justice to a brave 
leader 8 Fen cry of possible injustice to private soldiers he is mis- 
taken. e ask only justice for ourselves, and that justice which we 
ask for ourselves we freely accord to others. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin professes to be in favor of a pension to all. So am I to all who 
rendered honorable service. But he knows, as does every sensible sol- 
dier, that to demand everything means to secure nothing. What the 
mr ee want is not those who speak the word, but those who do the 

Now, if it is just and wise to bestow pensions upon thousands of men 
who have been denied that reward by the Pension Department, by what 
argument in reason, patriotism, or law are we estopped from bestowing 
justice upon this man who to our glory held a position other than that 
of a private soldier? Not that I will not vote to pension the prisoners 
of the war, because I will; not that I will not vote tore the arrears- 
of-pension act, because I will; not that I will not vote for any measure 
which will in any wise ameliorate the condition of my comrades in 
arms during the late war, because I will. But notwithstanding my 
willingness to do this, I willalso vote to do justice to Henry J. Hunt. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Price] has 
fifteen minutes of his time remaining. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, it will be difficult for me in fifteen min- 
utes to wipe away the misstatements uttered in the former debate, which 
have had the tendency to mislead the House on this question, and to 
call attention to the salient or rather the weak points of the proposition 
now before us; but I will attempt to do so. 

I desire first to correct an erroneous statement, accidentally made no 
doubt, which will be found on page 2550 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD of this session. I find there the following colloquy: 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him one ques- 
tion for information? As he is a member of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
I would like . 75 state what is the pay now being received by Colonel Hunt 
ur Lab 1 a frank to answer that I do not know. It is not a question or 
dollars and cents. 

Mr. BRAGG. I will answer. It is $2,625. 

Mr. STEELE, [think the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs [Mr. 
Brace) is mistaken. Probably he does not count in the longevity-pay. 

Mr. BRAGG. After five years’ retired-pay the longevity-pay commences, and is 
estimated on the retired-pay proper, the officer drawing after five years’ service 
10 per cent., after ten years’ service 20 per cent., and so on. 

Mr. STEELE. I think a colonelafter twenty years’ service gets $1,500, and when 
retired gets three-fourths of that amount. 

Mr. Bnadd. Ihave the official Army -roll before me. : 


Mr. STEELE. What, then, is the pay of acolonel after twenty years’ service? 
Mr. Bnadd. The pay of a colonel on the retired-list is $2,625, 


Mr. Chairman, it seems to me important that the amount of pay now 
received by this officer should be correctly stated. By reference to page 
378 of the Army Register I find that the sum indicated by my colleague 
[Mr. BRAGG] as $2,625 is incorrect, and that the actual amount is, in 


precise $3,375. Thus we have one thing officially established, 
that the present pay of this officer whose case is now under considera- 
tion is $3,375 per annum, or $281.25 per month. I may state in this 
same connection thatthe effect of this bill, if passed, will be to increase 
this sum to $5,625, an increase of $2,250 per annum. 

Heving omened that mistake, I propose now to call attention to 
another fact. On page 2569 of the RECORD of this session I find the 
following: 

Mr. BNanax. I have no desire to 5 the gentleman who has just 
spoken I regret the necessity of taking bill before the House in its full ses- 

m. Lremember distinctly having heard, and having seen in the Rxconn, the 
same argument and the same speech made by the gentleman one year at 
an evening session in connection with the pension to the widow of Maj. Gen. 
George H. Thomas. 

Mr. Chairman, on page 1666 of the RECORD of the second session 
of the Forty-eighth Congress is one of the speeches referred to by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. On page 2568 of the Recorp of the 
first session of the Forty-ninth Congress is the other speech, which the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has said are identical. Thus it comes to 
be telegraphed away to Wisconsin that the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia made a very sharp and cutting reply’’ to the 7 from 
Wisconsin. I wish to say upon this point simply this: If the statement 
were true as a fact of history, it would only place mein the uncomfort- 
able position of being able to make only one speech in two years. 
[Laughter.] But when the gentleman examines the two speeches, he 
will discover that they are not alike—not the same speech.” 

Mr. BINGHAM. Not in idea? 

Mr. PRICE. The same underlying principle governs every honest 
man in the transaction of business, public or private, and I argued 
from the same premises; but the same words, the same arrangement 
of words orsentences, will not be found there. The twospeeches were 
by the same man, but they were not the same speech.“ [Applause.] 

Mr. BINGHAM. But the sentiment was the same. 

Mr. PRICE. Certainly. So that when you eliminate from the charge 
theelement of insincerity or mistake, you have eliminated from it all 
its point and all its pith. 

I desire now to call the attention of my friend from Nebraska [Mr. 
LAIRD] to a few strictures in relation to this subject made when he 


ago. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Will it interrupt my friend from Wiscon- 
sin if I ask him to state, as he has the Army Register before him, just 
what pay General Hunt now draws on the retired-list ? 

Mr. PRICE. Iam willing to restate it. 

Mr, WARNER, of Ohio. I was on the other side of the House and 
could not hear the gentleman’s former statement. 

Mr. PRICE. I distinctly state that the present pay of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hunt is $281.25 per month, or $3,375 per annum. Gentlemen 
will find it on page 378 of the Army Register for 1886. 

My distinguished friend from Nebraska [Mr. LAIRD] says: 

Tadmit we have sinned against the judgment of some gentlemen who were 
conspicuous in the pursuits of peace during the four years of this war. 

No man, Mr. Chairman, honors the American soldier more than I do. 
To his valor and to his devotion we are indebted for a country and a 
flag. To the fact that at the close of the strife he took his place mod- 
estly in the ranks of the producers of national wealth we are indebted 
for the unexampled rapidity with which we have bounded along the 
path 99 national progress during the last quarter of a century. [Ap- 
plause. j 

Asa rule, his bravery on the battlefield is only equaled by his mod- 
esty in not demanding ial recognition beyond what is accorded to 
him by an appreciative and grateful people. 

But the rule had one exception in the Forty-eighth Congress, in the 
instance of a gentleman who only rode as a member of a staff, as my 
distinguished friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. BINGHAM] told us he 
did. And now comes the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. LAIRD], 
and with a sneer would silence discussion on this subject on the part 
of those who were conspicuous in the pursuits of peace during the 
four years of war” because they were civilians and not soldiers, 

I have, Mr. Chairman, laid it down as a fundamental principle of 
political action that as all soldiers could not be made commanders, we 
should extend equal consideration to those who were commanded, as 
the part they performed in the great drama was as important and as 

as the other; the foundation-stone of a building being as im- 
portant a part of the structure as the dome that reflects the sunlight 
above it. [Applause.] 

And to the gentleman from Nebraska I submit that those who were 
“conspicuous in the pursuits of it they were loyal to their Gov- 
ernment, if their hearts beat high with hope or throbbed with anxiety 
as her starry banner floated in victory or was trailed in the dust of de- 
feat, if they did what they could, if it were only to prepare lint and 
bandages for the wounded, should not be taunted or relegated to the 
rear, but are entitled to as much consideration as the men who com- 
manded in our armies. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, having disposed of this subject, I wish to call 
the attention of the House for a moment to where we are drifting in 
this direction. I claim it is unjust, destructive, injurious, contrary to 
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the spirit and genius of our American Government that any of these 
distinctions should be made either as to place, position, rank, or pay. 

For the purpose of calling attention to that point, permit me for one 
moment to refer to the pension-list of England; for these gentlemen who 
speak about the propriety of an appropriation of this character will tell 
vou, Why, look at England.” Very well, then, let us look at En- 
gland. Why are we here upon this continent? Why did the Pilgrim 
Fathers leave England? It wassimply because of that system of laws 
by which they were oppressed, and which recognized but two classes, 
the rulers and the subjects. They came here to build up a better stand- 
ard of government, based upon the idea that every man was the equal 
of every other man, and that no distinction should be recognized be- 
cause of rank or wealth. 

Let me call your attention to the pension-list of England: 


«+» £9, 760, 000848, 800, 450 
... 8,305, 950 41, 529, 750 
48,181, |, 906, 010 
11, 241, 202 57, 206,010 
126, 188153, 630, 
———— $544, 073, 160 
619, 383— 3, 006, 915 
120,687= 603,435 
29,000. 145, 000 
26,596= 132, 980 
8.00 — 40. 200 
6,000= 30, 600 
6.00 30, 000 
6.000. 30,000 
6,000= 30,000 
3, 080= 15, 400 
2.203. 111,015 
5.000. 25, 000 
3.357. 16, 785 
503. 2, 965 
—— 1.860. 8. 300 
Households of d sovereigns... 5, 209= 26, 045 
c penesccass seve TT a= — 4,344,040 
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That is 66 per cent. in excess of our national revenue; and yet gentle- 
men will stand upon this floor under this republican form of govern- 
ment, in this the last quarter of the nineteenth century, and undertake 
to justify these innovations in our republican system by referring to 
what is done in England. 

Nor is that all. From 1838 to 1878, under the present sovereign, the 
annual payment of the civil-list pensions amounted to $920,442. In 
addition pensions were granted to sovereigns in perpetuity. There 
were also ancient and hereditary pensions to a large extent. Speak- 
ing on this subject John Bright said: 

The more you examine this matter the more you will conclude, as I have, that 
this is neither more nor less than a gigantic system of wrong. 

This is the feast to which these gentlemen would invite us. This is the 
policy which these gentlemen would ask usto pursue. The inevitable 
tendency of it is to lead this American Republic to useless, wasteful, 
dishonest expenditure of public money. 

Mr. LAIRD. Allow me to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. PRICE. Certainly; although I have not much time to spare. 

Mr. LAIRD. Are you not in favor of placing all soldiers and officers 
upon the pension-roll ? 

Mr. PRICE. Yes, sir, every one of them; and if General Hunt were 
not a pensioner on the Treasury now to the amount of $3,375 a year 
and were in need, I would join hands with the gentleman from Ne- 
braska and say that as one of the country’s defenders he is entitled to 
the support and protection of his Government. 

The gentleman tells us this is a great country. I know it is, and I 
want to keep itso. I want to say, in my judgment, he does no honor 
to the memory of the men who are dead or to the character of those now 
living when he undertakes to revolutionize The exe e for which they 
fought so gallantly, when he seeks to establish another principle ad- 
verse, contradictory, and antagonistic to that for whch they sacrificed 
so much to establish and preserve. [Applause. ] 

By this ion-list we get some idea of the English nobility. The 
working classes are in a condition most deplorable, many of them liv- 
ing underground, ill paid, worse fed and clothed, and their moral and 
intellectual natures even more neglected than their physical; and as 
a legitimate sequence of all this we read of fifty thousand citizens of 
London, crazed by hunger and maddened by oppression, breaking over 
all legal restraints, setting the police power at defiance, and sacking the 
city. And this is the feast that gentlemen on this floor invite the 
American peopleto. And yet the wage-workers of England fare sumpt- 
uously in comparison with their Irish colonists, whose are so low 
as to debar them from the common decencies of life, while their sub- 
stance is squandered on the privileged few. Gentlemen may justify 
themselves in thus lavishing the public revenues on pets and favorites 
because monarchical countries pursue this policy—a policy repugnant to 
all our traditions, at variance with our institutions, and which does vio- 
lence to our republican system of government. But as like causes pro- 


duce like effects, so will this unrepublican system, if persisted in, 
produce in our own fair land the nihilist of Russia, the socialist of Ger- 
many, and the communist of France. 

In other and stronger governments than ours the unequal distribution 
of wealth leads to an unequal distribution of power. 

Butin this country you can not, if you would, reduce wages as in Ire- 
land to 4 pence, or as in India to 5 cents per day. Nor as in India, es- 
tablish the legal rate of interest at 30 to 60 per cent. 

Nor is it any more practicable than desirable that in this country the 
tenant should be compelled to pay the landlord one-half of his produce, 
or as in France one-third, or as in England and Scotland one-fourth. 

If we would secure for this Republic all its magnificent possibilti 
if we are true to ourselves and the sacred trust re e 
here and now call a halt, proceed no farther in this direction, but go 
back to a recognition of the principle underlying our Government, that 
all men are equal before the law, that public places of trust are duties 
temporarily imposed by the whole on a part, that the places are to be 
filled and the duties discharged for a while and then surrendered to 
those who conferred them, and again the officer becomes the private 
citizen, entitled to no more nor no less consideration because of his 
place or position, nor to no more nor less consideration because of the 
success he may have had or not had in filling them, but to be entitled 
to honorable mention only to the extent to which he strove to faith- 
fully and unselfishly discharge those duties. [Applause.] ; 

All over the land to-day there are heard the mutterings of discontent 
among the people; and thoughtful men are dismayed at the unrest of 
the people and their threatened or open rebellion against the laws. 

If this House were to postpone the consideration of all other matters 
now before it for a month and focus their whole thought on this one 
danger and the best means of averting it, it would be time well spent. 

Is it not true that much of that discontent is directly attributable to a 
conviction that they have been unfairly dealt with? And is not the 
enactment of such laws as contemplated in this bill a ground for dis- 
content and distrust of us? 

Will the people not ask why the men whom they have sent here should 
vote an allowance to a retired officer of over $5,000, who is receiving now 
the sum of $3,775 per annum, while many, oh, so many who are more 
needy and equally meritorious, because they did what they could, are 
denied a mere pittance? 

This Government can only endure so long as the people are attached 
to it. Ido not mean so long as the brigadier-generals or the generals 
or the colonels are attached to it, but I mean as well the ohscure and 
undistinguished—the whole people. [Applause. ] 

Then in the name of patriotism, in the name of justice, in the name 
of enlightened selfishness, let us be just to all classes. Do not farther 
follow this bad system because we may have some worse precedents. 
Let us weigh the act in the scales of justice, though it may be to vio- 
late a hundred bad precedents. Let us make a better, because a juster, 
precedent for others to follow. 

[During the delivery of the foregoing remarks the hammer fell. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin has 
expired. 4 

Mr. LAIRD. How much additional time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. PRICE. I should like to have about five minutes longer. 

Mr. LAIRD. I will yield to the gentleman five minutes if I have 
the time and can be recognized for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has been exhausted. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BRAGG] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. PRICE. I thank the gentleman from Nebraska for his effort to 
give me additional time. 

Mr. BRAGG. Mr. Chairman, I very much hope that this bill will 

receive, as it has heretofore received, the favorable consideration of this 
House. If there be a man whose name is borne upon the rolls of the 
Army who is deserving of the pension that this bill proposes to confer 
upon Major-General Hunt, this officer is the man. There are already 
upon the retired-list, promoted to the position of major-general from 
the rank of colonel, two officers, Ricketts and Carroll, each of whom 
was promoted and placed upon the retired-list with the rank of major- 
general, holding himself, at the time of his promotion, simply the 
rank of colonel. Major-General Hunt has served his entire life in the 
Army. He was one of the most distinguished officers of the Army. 
He held and exercised the command of major-general without the pay 
for years. He is aman whose wants, though I dislike to allude to that, 
themselves appeal to the consideration of this House in placing him in 
a position where he can properly sustain those who rely upon him for 
Support. 
Why, sir, it has been said that there is no difference between a major- 
general and a private soldier. In some respects that is entirely true; 
both aremen. There are many private soldiers who can run logsona 
rivér a great deal better than Major-General Huntcould do. There are 
a great many men who can eat more than he can eat, and many who can 
lift more at a dead lift than he can lift, if these are to be the standards 
by which you measure men. 

But, sir, we see all over this country and all over the civilized world 
that monuments, tablets, memorials are erected in memory of men, and 
why? Because they stamped the impress of their individuality upon 
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the current events of their day. They are men who by their exertions, 
characters, and lives have brought honor not only to themselves but 
honor and reputation to the history of the country. 

They are men of whose reputation the country at e is proud, be- 
cause they made the history of their country glorious in their day by 
their acts. 

We ask that we shall not wait for posthumous events to do justice to 
the memory of Major-General Hunt, but that it be done now in his de- 
clining years, old and moving about as he does among our citizens, 

in the plainest garb of the ordinary citizen, proud, as my col- 
league from Nebraska [Mr. LAIRD] stated. Ah, he is proud; and why? 
Not that he belongs to the royal family, but proud that he had the op- 
portunity and the ability to stamp the name of Henry J. Hunt upon 
the records and history of his country, where it will live as long as 
American history lives. 

That is what he is proud of. He is proud of his manhood, proud of 
his citizenship, proud that he is an American citizen, and the American 
people will be proud to see honor done him at all times and under all 
circumstances, 

Men are not all alike. It is a peculiar characteristic of mankind that 
it needs a leader. Why elsedo we have leaders? Why do we have offi- 
cers in the Army if all the rank and file possess the same qualities as the 
officers? Gather together five thousand men to-day for any purpose, and 
what do they do? They elect a chairman, do they not? And when 
they desire to have things formulated and considered they appoint a com- 
mittee. They select for that committee men whom they consider capa- 
ble men, who have studied the subject, men whose ideas when placed 
on paper will carry with them force and give to the meeting credit abroad 
among the people. 

Take your five thousand men and send them across the Potomac to 

‘ht the battles of the country, and what will they do? Without 
officers, they will meet and select officers. Whom will they select? 
They will select a man whom they recognize to be as brave as the 
bravest. They will select a man who has skill, who has cool nerve, a 
man who is rich and fertile in expedients, a man cautious withal, so as 
not to be guilty of any rash act of indiscretion. And last of all they 
will select a man, if they can find him, who by his own force, co 
and energy, and by the peculiar magnetism which he may possess, wil 
distribute that same force and character throughout the five thousand 
men he is to command, and when they find such a leader as that then 
they are ready to press forward to victory. 

Is that man to be rated the same as those men that he leads? Scott 
had it right when he said of such a man, that one blast upon his bugle- 
horn was worth a thousand men.” Without such a man those people 
who seek to call themselves an army are a disorganized mob. Their 
effectiveness depends upon the man who commands, and when you speak 
of the man in his military capacity and service, you speak of the man 
who made the five thousand or the ten thousand men an army, or part 
of an army. Other men are put in their places. But, sir, to make a 
homely illustration, such a manas I have described is the hub into 
which the spokes are inserted and upon which the felly is placed. 
That makes the wheel. When the hub fails, the spokes and felly are 
all gone to the devil, useless and worthless. 

It isin that view that I present the case of Henry J. Hunt, the man 
that organized the splendid artillery of the Army of the Potomac, the 
man who adhered to his own line in his profession, because his military 
chief recognized that there was none in it his equal. 

Major-General Hunt is deaf to-day—from what? From the roar of 
his artillery at Malvern Hill when he sent howling back the confederate 
force that sought to drive the Army of the Potomac into the James. He 
may be deaf, but the people of the United States are not deaf to the ap- 

that is madeon his behalf that he shall be recognized. From there 

e went on, and at Gettysburg again, with that splended array of artil- 
lery, he broke the confederate line. Ay, in the last final charge—the 
like of which no country ever saw—led by Pickett, of Virginia, with his 
pet division, they melted away before the artillery placed in position by 
Henry J. Hunt. How many private soldiers could have taken the range 
and caliber of those guns and pointed the place to which they should 
be assigned that they might do the execution which saved the day for 
the American Union? It is for that man, Henry J. Hunt of Malvern 
Hill, Henry J. Hunt of Gettysburg, that I ask on behalf of the Army of 
the Potomac and of all the soldiers of all the armies of the Potomac that 
this body recognize him as they have before recognized him, by giving 
to him what he ought to have had years since, the rank and pay of 
major- general of the armies of the United States upon the retired- list. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I regret exceedingly that the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. PRICE] whospoke a short time ago has seen proper toani- 
madvert on a statement I made in debate a week or two ago in connec- 
tion with the pension case of Mrs, General Hancock. The gentleman 
charges that I misstated the record. I stated briefly, as the gentleman 
has stated also, that I remembered distinctly having heard and having 
seen in the RECORD the same argument and the same speech made b; 
the gentleman one year ago at an evening session in connection wi 
the pension of the widow of Maj. Gen. George H. Thomas. I assert that 
that declaration is substantially correct. I might say tothe gentlemen 
who listened to the gentleman this morning, that when the question 


is before the House of pensioning any general officer, or when there is 
any question pertaining to pensions, the gentleman gives us the same 
old speech about the private soldier of the Army. It has the same 
ring; it has not the same body of words, but it has thesame substratum 
and is the same ent. 

I say to him that the private soldiers of the country or of the army 
of the war of the rebellion are not knocking at our doors for pensions. 
The maimed, the wounded, and the disabled are appealing to Congress 
for recognition, but the strong and the healthy soldiers of the war are 
making no appeals to this House. 

What gave the gentleman the right to champion the cause of the 
soldiers of the war? Is it the record that heis continually making in 
this House, that he is in favor of communism in the matter of strik- 
ing down all the leadership of the war? Will the private soldier of 
the Union Army turn to the man who voted against Grant, against the 
widow of Thomas, against the widow of Hancock? Speaking as a sol- 
dier, I say that they will accept and select upon this floor another lead- 
ership and another championship. 

Let me say to the gentleman that in his two speeches to which I 
have referred, the speech on Thomas and that on Hancock, there are 
but two or three underlying ideas. First, he claims that legislation 
of this character violates the principles of equal rights, and he antag- 
onizes what he denominates ‘‘class legislation.“ Let me briefly refer 
to what he said in the Thomas case. He says of Thomas— 


ual of every other before the law; that th 
influence of its protecting arms might be thrown equally around all classes and 
all conditions of people; that the unworthy shoul suffer equal punishment, be 
hepau or ire, and that equal meed of praise or reward should be ex- 
tended te all who discharged equally well their social and political duties in 
whatever niche in life they might be placed, 
He defended for us the principle that— 
Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies, 
And we are violating this principle when we select this or an 
and make it a matter of legislation, to the exclusion of thousands of 
cases equally meritorious—admitting for this case all the merit that can possi- 
bly be claimed for it—that appeal to us daily all over our land, not for alms, but 
for simple justice. 


What does he say in relation to Hancock? Speaking of the question, 
the pension then under consideration, he uses this language: 

Such a policy as this contemplates is detrimental to the whole prinaipie ot. 
manhood and equal rights. Its tendency is vicious and — for it is lia- 
ble to create a spirit of reckless, wasteful expenditures, e should rather 
teach these men to live on a basis of economy ; not to live to the utmost of their 
means, up to their last dollar, indulging in an array of fuss and feathers, cham- 
pagne and luxury, and then die and leave their families nothing but their de- 
pendence upon the Government. I repeat, let them exercise the same economy 
that I do and my constituents exercise, and then they would be self-supporting 
17 5 leave de aoe —— — 5 ids A hich 

e com: tion of a major· gen or an er man occupying a high rank 
in the military service is extremely liberal. It is not so meager that he can not 
be self-sustaining. I do not know whose measure this is particularly, but Iam 
going to assist in this one effort to break down a system that tends to weaken 
a man’s self-reliance, a system that even the eloquent and distinguished tle- 
man from Pennsylvania can find no excuse for except upon the score of prece- 
dents heretofore adopted. He proposes now to increase the number of prece- 
dents, and no man can find an argument for it, It shocks every ple of 
manhood. It violates every known cardinal idea of equal rights an 
tice. It is a principle that tends to create a privileged class, and 
duces an expenditure on the pan of 
roundings or with the = ples of simplicity and economy commended by 
every good man, including Grover Cley d. 


These are the basic, the cardinal principles of the gentleman’s speeches 
on both occasions. They took but a few moments to utter; it was, I 
think, a five-minute or a ten-minute debate, and I claim that I am sub- 
stantially correct when I make the statement that the speech in both 
cases was the same—not word for word, I concede to the gentleman, but 
the same underlying ideas were enunciated in both in the expression of 
his antagonism to those two bills similar in character. 

One word more. The gentleman claims to come before this House 
time and again, and at every opportunity, to ask for the pensioning of 
the great body of the private soldiers of the war, who have never asked 
for pensions. The other evening, in the debate to which I have re- 
ferred, he quoted certain language uttered by Grover Cleveland — 
ciating a doctrine that I appreciate and indorse in every particular. I 
read it: 

"Men in official tions should not forget that they are still of the people 
and may do much by their plain habits of living to inaugurate and encourage a 


system of economy the people that tends much to national prosperity. 
yen further: the earnings of the er 


similar case 


ublic men not in harmony with their sur- 


among 
The right of the Government to assess 
bounded by the necessitics of the Government economically administe 


Let the gentleman carry out the legislation that he is continually 
urging here for placing on the pension-roll all the soldiers of the war, 
and then let him see whether he can apply his quotation from Grover 
Cleveland to that legislation, which he suggests. 

There was one part of the gentleman’s speech, I will concede, in 
which he did not convey the same idea that he uttered in the Thomas 
speech. In 9 he paid a great and eloquent and most glorious 
tribute to Gen Thomas. His words are worth repeating here or 
elsewhere in any assembly for the considération of public questions, 
But for some reason he failed to render a tribute to the great soldier of 
the North, General Hancock, like that which he had previously paid to 
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the great soldier of the West, General Thomas. Let us see how he 
referred to General Hancock: 


Was the slang of the campaign of a few years ago still ringing in the 


gentleman’s ears when he used the expression, ‘‘ magnificent in all his 
proportions ?’’— : 
e on 
make a sum at least equal to one-half the amount which I have named. 

Is that the tribute that the gentleman should have yielded to this 
brave soldier when he is on record as having paid the eloquent tribute 
I have read to that great soldier of the West? But that did not seem 
to satisfy the gentleman on that occasion. Heseemed to think heshould 
go a step further and give advice to Army officers to live economically 
and not come to Congress for consideration. Speaking of this bill he 
said: 
` We should rather teach these men— 

What men? The only men who had been referred to were Thomas 
and Hancock— 

We should rather teach these men to live on the basis of economy, not to 
live to the utmost of their means, up to the last dollar, indulging in an array 
of fuss and feathers, champagne luxury, and then die and leave their fami- 
lies nothing. 

If the gentleman states that this part of his speech is not similar 
to the tribute he paid to Thomas, then I concede he is correct. But I 
make the ung ed declaration that in this House the gentleman 
sings but one song; and it is a song not acceptable to that great audi- 
ence the private soldiers of the country, that he seems to be singing 
for. This House, however, has rendered tomyself as well as to all the 
soldiers on this floor who defended that pension to Mrs. Hancock all 
that we have asked for. The tleman is welcome to his record. I 
bid him all hail in his future efforts to prove its consistency. I have 
no doubt he can. He has proved it in his antagonism to Grant, in his 
antagonism to Thomas, in his antagonism to Hancock. He can con- 
tinue that course; but this House has seen proper to render the tribute 
that every loyal, patriotic people have rendered to the brave and cour- 

us leadership that has led them to victory and the consummation 
of great constitutional results. The gentleman is welcome to his rec- 
ord; but this House has made the record of giving to that matchless 
soldier of the West Thomas the same tribute of recollection and re- 
ward that it has given to the man who led the masterful armies of the 
North 4 Gettysburg and throughout the four years of the war. [Ap- 

lause. 

R [Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr.WARNER, of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I object to this bill in the 
first because by its very terms it admits that we can not do di- 
rectly what the bill seeks to do indirectly. 

In the second Mr. Chairman, General Hunt, from the day on 
which he entered the Military Academy at, West Point to this day, has 
received the com: tion and emoluments which the laws of his coun- 
try have accorded to him. He has received the promotion and the rank 
to which in the arm of the service in which he was engaged he was en- 
titled. He advanced to the highest place in that arm of the service. It 
is too late to go back now over the four years of the wur to readjust pro- 
motions or to correct the inequalities and injustices (and there were many) 
of that war. You can not doit. It is utterly impossible. You might 
as well attempt to restore the island of Ischia after the earthquake had 
scattered it in the sea. 

Whether General Hunt should have had a higher rank or not I shall 
not now discuss. He had the rank which the laws of his country gave 
him during the war. It is stated here that he might have en an- 
other arm of the service and been promoted. But what would have 
been his fate if he had no man can tell. No man can tell whether he 
would have risen in another arm of the ice, or, like many another, 
have gone down on the battlefield and received no promotion at all. 
Many an officer was killed early in the war who probably if he had 
lived might have risen to the very highest rank. These are things we 
can not tell, and ought not to undertake now to readjust or change. 
General Hunt is now receiving the pay of a colonel of artillery on the 
retired-list. The laws of his country give him that. To this he is en- 
titled and to this only. To make an exception in his case, to go back 
and increase his rank, to promote him now twenty-one years after the 
close of the war—that I do not believe we are called upon todo. I 
must assume that he received at the hands of those who were then 
charged with the responsibility the considerations due him. 

A word, Mr. Chairman, with respect to some remarks of my friend 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BRAGG]. 

I grant the Wee of na pee an reds I een ee 

t leaders, recognize the ability, the bravery, the gallantry o — 
a Hunt as anartillery officer. But the officersdid not make the army; 
rather the army made the officers. Much is due, undoubtedly, to capa- 
ble, efficient, and brave officers. But it was the army that gave renown 
to its officers, and to some it gave renown whom it could not make great. 


Every officer who gained distinction in the late war owed more to his 
army than his army owed to him. 
What millions died that Cæsar might be great! 
This is the teaching of all history. Millions die, and afew are made 


great. 

Soldiers who fight in the ranks and are soon forgotten win fame fora 
few. How much of General Hunt's fame was efor him by his cap- 
tains and the men who manned the guns will never be told. In the 
artillery arm of the service especially almost everything depends in ac- 
tion on the captains who command batteries and the men who man 
them. No man would take from General Hunt his fame; but the tend- 
ency of history in this age, as in all past ages, to gather all the laurels 
won on battlefields and make crowns of them for a few men I do not 
believe in. If the credit that was due to the men who participated in 
the late war could be meted out in just proportions to what each con- 
tributed, history would tell a different tale from that it now tells; a 
much less share would be found due to those who have been made great, 
and much more to those who have had little credit, and who will be 
lost entirely to history. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe we are called upon in any view of this 
case, whether in justice to General Hunt or in any other view of the 
case, to make an exception and grant a promotion to an officer on the 
retired-list. We are increasing from day to day and year to year the 
extent and cost of the retired-list of the Army and Navy. Three thou- 
sand dollars is not a small sum in these times, when $3,000 is of more 
value relatively to cost of living than $5,000 was twenty years ago. 
Let me call attention in this connection toa few statistics—very brief, 
but very significant. 

According to the census of 1880 the agricultural laborers of the United 
States were 7,670,000. What were their average ? Two hun- 
dred and eighty-nine dollars for each laborer. Three million eight 
hundred thousand were engaged in manufacturing and mining. Their 
average earnings was $350 a year each. From these earnings 
families must be supported and educated. The total earnings of the 
11,400,000 people engaged in these pursuits in the census was $3,- 
600,000,000, or about $315 each. Add to these the 1,800,000 engaged 
in trade and transportation, with average earnings of $500 each, and 
4,000,000 engaged in professional and personal services, with earnings 
on the average of $400 each, and we have 17,270,000 employed in agri- 
culture, in manufacturing and mining, in trade and tion, in 
professional and personal service, and the average earnings of all classes 
was only about $352 each for the year. 

Butiwe think nothing of paying $2,000, $3,000, or $5,000. It is only a 
matter of appropriating so much out of the Treasury. Now, there is 
no fund out of which to pay these bounties or the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment except to go first to the people and collect it into the Treas- 
uary by taxation. 

These 17,270,000 engaged in the various occupations indicated create 
the wealth from which must come all taxes. All taxes and all ex- 
penditures must come from the annual produce of the country. There 
is no other fund. And, Mr. Chairman, I think the time has come 
when this House in voting away money by thousands and by millions 
of dollars should consider how that money must be raised; how it gets 
into the Treasury; who pays it, and what their earnings are, or how 
small a sum they who create the wealth can retain for themselves. 
The aggregate earnings of the 17,270,000 in all occupations in 
the census year was but about $6,100,000,000, or, as before given, about 
$352 each. The more that is taken in the form of taxes to on 
Government the less there is left for the people to have to 8 

Why, sir, our Government costs us more than 10 per cent. of the gross 
earnings of the people to carry it on, while but 10} per cent. is required 
to carry on the British Government with its vast army and navy and 
its large public debt. We are fast reaching as high a percentage as any 
other country in the world, while we have almost no army, but a small 
navy, and a constantly decreasing public debt. The time will come 
when the people, finding this burden of taxation increasing from day 
to day and year to year upon them—the time will come, I say, when 
they will demand that expenditures of this kind shall be restricted, 
shall be limited to a reasonable allowance, and that expenditures - 
erally go be restricted to the actual needs of Government. fAp- 
plause. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. WHEELER addressed the committee. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Mr. Chairman, I did not think to participate in 
this debate at all. When this bill was before the House and the com- 
mittee in the last Congress I cast my vote in favor of it. There are 
some points which discriminate this bill from any other bill that has 
been reported or will be reported from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

I do not think that too much can be said on this floor or elsewhere in 
honor of General Hunt as a soldier or as a military organizer, nor can too 
much be said in praise of his services to his country. 

The only question that gives me any pause whatsoever is in regard 
to the advisability of either establishing, or continuing if already es- 
tablished, the principle of granting further promotions after retirement 
from active service in the Army. 
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Mr. BRO of Indiana. Is General Hunton the retired-list now? 

Mr. CUTCHEON. He is. He is at present the governor of the 
Soldiers’ Home in the District of Columbia. 

General Hunt became a colonel of volunteers in the war—I think in 
1861. He was made a brigadier-general of volunteers in 1862, and was 
brevetted a major-general for gallant and meritorious services, also I 
I think in 1862, although I have not referred to the dates. There is 
no question but that he had a command which in men, material, and 
ani was equal to the command of any major- general in the Army, 
equal beyond all doubt to an army corps. 

From the time he took command as chief of the reserve artillery 
under General McClellan, with a very brief intermission at the time 
he came from the Peninsula to Acquia Creek to forward the batteries 
to Pope, and then resumed his command on the 5th of September, 1862, 
when McClellan was restored to command, he was in full command of 
the artillery arm of the service in the Army of the Potomac. General 
Hunt held that command at the battle of South Mountain and at the 
great battle of Antietam, which was to a great extent an artillery bat- 
tle, and turned back the tide of Lee’s first invasion of the North. It 
was General Henry J. Hunt that opened upon the confederate line and 
defenses with his three hundred and forty guns at Fredricksburg. It 
was Hunt who commanded the artillery at Chancellorsville. It was 
General Hunt, as has been said again and again during the course of this 
debate, who placed our batteries when Pickett’s famous char was 
made on Cemetery Ridge at Gettysburg, who shattered their advance 
and sent them to the rear in rout and disaster. It was not an ordinary 
man’s foresight that placed the batteries on that occasion, but the con- 
summate skill and genius of a master mind; and it is in recognition of 
this fact, both in the m of this country as well as throughout the 
armies of the civilized world, that Henry J. Hunt stands the foremost 
artillerist that lives ór has lived upon the American continent. 

The order of General Hunt Onang Seed artillery of the Army of 
the Potomac is to-day the formula by which the artillery arm in all of 
the military nations of Europe is organized. 

I have been told very recently by General Benét, Chief of Ordnance 
of our service, that General Hunt is to-day recognized as the best author- 
ity 2 to the artillery arm of the service in all of the great armies of the 
world, 

So much for his genius, so much for his skill. But I have not yet 
recounted his services. After the battle of Gettysburg he continued 
in the command of the artillery of the Army of the Potomac until the 
close of the war and the surrender of the confederate armies. It was 
Hunt’s artillery that thundered at the Wilderness. It was Hunt's ar- 
tillery that, converging on the bloody angle at Spottsylvania Court 
House, made possible Hancock’s impetuous charge and victory, sweep- 
ing away forty-five hundred of Johnson’s division. 

It was Hunt that commanded the artillery at North Anna, at Toto- 
potomy, and at Cold Harbor. It was Hunt that encircled the confed- 
erate works at Petersburg with his batteries, and hammered away until 
eee fell, and with Petersburg Richmond, and with Richmond 
the coi z 

There can be no question about the merits of General Hunt. They 
have passed into history, and he is recognized as the foremost artil- 
lerist that this continent has produced. Then why did he not get 
rank in proportion to his merit? Why did he not get the rank of 
major-general in the Army of the United States? Why has he not 
been further promoted? Simply because under the organization of our 
artillery arm during the war at first each battery was considered a 
regiment, and was organized upon that basis, but with field officers. 
But before the time came . 2e of the Army into corps and 
divisions that rule was rev , and each battery was held to bea 
company and not entitled to field officers. And under both rulings all 
promotion was cut off. Unlike the infantry arm and the cavalry arm, 
there was no room for major-generals in the artillery service. 

So the war ended, and left General Hunt a brigadier-general of vol- 
unteers. In 1866 he mustered out as such. He fell back then on his 
rank in the regular Army. He was not at that time a full colonel, but 
in 1869 he became colonel of the Fifth Artillery. 

By and by the time came when General Hunt should have been pro- 
moted by right of seniority of sevice and of distinction, but for reasons 
which I do not understand and which therefore I can not undertake to 
explain, when the time came that there was a vacancy and when Hunt 
ought, in my opinion, to have been promoted, another and a younger 
man Pate 5 because Honi pad. sh deaf in his 
country’s service, Mackenzie was promoted to a brigadier-generalshi 
in the regular Army. McKenzie became insane, was sent to a munis 
asylum, and was retired, Hunt still remainingcolonel. When Mackenzie 
was retired there was another opportunity to give Hunt his rank, but, 
instead of that, when Mackenzie was retired Stanley was put into the 
vacant brigadier-generalship; and so he has gone, by the operation of 
law, by reason of age, on the retired-list only as a colonel, with this dis- 
tinguished record, an exceptional record in all respects, exceptional in 
service, exceptional in genius, and exceptional in the fact that he never 
received the promotion he was entitled to. And now there is no other 
IN a Seine Justico to this man except by advancing him on the re- 

list. 


Mr. PETTIBONE. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PETTIBONE. I ask the gentleman from Michigan whether, 
on the ground of what he has said, we should not make an exceptional 
case of this and give this officer his right rank? 

Mr. CUTCHEON. That is the very thing I was going to say. I in- 
tend to vote for this bill. I do not ask that my judgment shall control 
that of any other man. But I shall vote for the bill on the ground in- 
dicated by my friend from Tennessee [Mr. PETTIBONE] that we should 
make an exception of this case because the case is itself exceptional. 
The length and distinction of General Hunt's services, his genius, his 
claims which were overslaughed over and over again by younger men 
until at last age forced him, at sixty-four, on the retired-list, should now 
avail in his behalf. And I think we can now afford this great American 
people can be magnanimous enough to afford - to make an exception in 
this 


case. 

[Here the hammer ſell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is, Shall the bill be laid aside to 
be reported to the House with the recommendation that it do pass? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio, called for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 31, noes 40. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I make the point that a quorum has not voted. 

The CHAIRMAN. A quorum not having voted, the Chair will order 
tellers, and appoints the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. PRICE, and 
the gentleman from Alabama, Mr. WHEELER. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 44, 
noes 76. 

Mr. BRAGG. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The tellers will resume their places. 

The tellers resumed the count. 

Before the report was made, 

Mr. BRAGG said: I do not desire to interrupt the consideration of 
other bills in which members of this House are interested, and there- 
fore I withdraw the call for aquorum. But Ishall insist on a yea-and- 
nay vote in the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that the motion submitted to the committee was that the bill be 
laid aside to be reported to the House with the recommendation that it 
do pass. If the majority is in the negative the bill will not go to the 
House, but simply remains on the Calendar. 

Mr. BRAGG. If it remains on the Calendar that is all right. 

The tellers reported—ayes 49, noes 86. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Do I understand correctly the Chair to intimate 
that this bill remains on the Calendar? 

The CHAIRMAN. It does. 

Mr. McMILLIN. For action hereafter? _ 

The CHAIRMAN. That is a matter to be determined by the com- 
mittee in the future. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. It certainly would have some status. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has undertaken to state the effect of 
this vote. It is simply a negative vote upon the motion submitted. 
The ayes are 49, the noes are 86. The noes have it, and the motion is 
lost. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I think this bill is before the com- 
mittee for consideration until disposed of. This motion having failed, 
there should be some motion to get it out of the committee. I suggest 
eae be ee eee 10 tho Hones. 

Mr. BRAGG. Mr. Chairman, there is a PENO saree 
law that I do not understand, andI should like to be informed a little 
about it. Ishould like to know, for instance, whether it is possible 
under the rules to dispose of a measure in committee so that it never 
can to the House. I understand the learned parliamentarianon my 
left . WARNER, of Ohio] to maintain that view. Isuppose that all 
bills have to be disposed of in the House, and this bill will go there re- 
ported, either favorably oradversely, from the Committee of the Whole, 
so that an opportunity will be given for the House to vote upon the bill. 
I am a novice in matters of this kind, and I, of course, understand that 
my friend from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN | and my friend from Ohio 
[Mr. WARNER] are thoroughly versed in all these questions of parlia- 
mentary law. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I will now show the gentleman how well versed 
Iam, by moving that this bill be now reported to the House with the 
recommendation that it lie upon the table. 

Mr. BRAGG. And upon that motion I insist that a quorum shall 
vote, 

Mr. McMILLIN. Now we are both being informed upon parlia- 
mentary law. 

Mr. BRAGG. Iam very much obliged to the gentlemen for his vol- 
unteered —> I knew that much before. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McMIL As the gentleman ordinarily puts in practice all 
the parliamentary law he knows and did not put this in practice I pre- 
sumed he did not know it. [Laughter. ] 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 77, noes 25. 

Mr. BRAGG. There is no quorum voting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point is made that no quorum has voted. 
The Chair will appoint tellers. 
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Mr. Chairman, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 
The gentleman will state it. 

5 Would it be in order at this time to move to 
amend this bill? 


The CHAIRMAN. Not while the House is dividing. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Ifit were, I would move to amend so as to re- 
duce the rank to that of brigadier-general. With that amendment I 
think the bill would pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair appoints to act as tellers the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] and the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. BRAGG]. The question is, Shall this bill be reported to 
the House with the recommendation that it lie on the table? 

The House divided; and the tellers reported 67 votes in the afirma- 
tive and 5 in the negative. 

Mr, BRAGG. No quorum has voted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point being insisted upon that no quorum 
has yet voted, the Chair will direct the Clerk to call the roll. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has directed the Clerk to call the roll. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask unanimous consent that the pending motion 
be withdrawn, that the friends of the bill be allowed to move to amend 
it so as to reduce the rank provided for in the bill to that of brigadier- 

„and that we take a test vote on that. [Cries of No!“ 
„No!“ ] Otherwise, if we proceed in this way we lose the whole day, 
which might be devoted to the consideration of private bills. Re- 
newed cries of NO!“ No!“ 

The CHAIRMAN. Ohjection is made. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following members failed to answer to 
their names: 


Mr. CUTCHEON. 


Aiken, en, Mahoney, Ri 
Anderson, J. A. Ermentrout, opener 3 
Arnot, Fleeger, Kinley, yan, 
Atkinson, Foran, Millard, Sawyer, 
Barnes, Gibson, C. H. Milliken, Seott, 
Barry, Gibson, Eustace Mills, Sessions 
Belmont, Gilfillan, Mitchell, Singleton, 
Bound Guenther, Moffatt, Skinner, 
Boyle, Hall? Morii — — 
orrill, p: h 

oe Hanback, Morrow, Stahinecker, 
Brown, C. E. "M Muller, Stephenson 

ji Heard, 2 Stewart, J. W. 
Buck, Henderson, D. B. Negley, St. Martin, 
Butterworth, Hepburn, Norwood, Struble, 
Caldwell Herbert, Oates, Symes, 
Campbell, J. E. Herman, O’Ferrall, Tarsney, 
Campbell, Hill, O'Neill, Charles Taylor, E. B. 
Cobb, Holmes, O'Neill, J. J. Taylor, I. H 
Collins, Hopkins, Outhwaite, Thomas, J. 
Compton, Irion, Owen, Thompson, 
Comstock, James, Payne, ‘Townshend, 
Cox, Kelley, Payson, Van Schaick, 
Crisp, Ke 5 Perry, Viele, 
Culberson, Laffoon, arsine Ward, J. H. 
Davenport, Lawler, Pid A Weaver, A. J. 
Dockery, Lehlbach, Plumb, Weber, 
Do Y, Little, Pulitzer, Wellborn, 
Dowdney, 5% Randall, Whiting, 
Dunham, Lore, Ranney, Wilkins, 
Dunn, Louttit, Reese, Worthington, 


The SPEAKER having resumed the chair, Mr. HATCH reported that 
the Committee of the Whole House, finding itself without a quorum, 
had caused the roll to be called, and had directed him to report the 
names of the absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. From the report made by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole it appears that 196 members—more than a quo- 
rum—have answered to their names. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I move that the House take a recess until half 
past 7 o’clock this evening. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I submit that under the rules we should im- 
mediately go back into the Committee of the Whole; that the motion 
to adjourn or take a recess is not in order. 

The SPEAKER. The practice of the House has been to entertain, 
in a case of this kind, a motion to adjourn or to take a recess, but no 
other business; because the House may determine not to sit any longer. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. But the rules say distinctly that under these 
circumstances we must go back into Committee of the Whole. 

TheSPEAKER. A motion to adjourn would undoubtedly bein order; 
and a motion to take a recess is of the same privileged character. These 
motions have always been entertained under these circumstances. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. But there is a special rule providing that when 
the roll is called in Committee of the Whole and a report is made to 
the House showing the presence of a quorum the House must imme- 

oes without a motion, resolve itself again into Committee of the 
Whole. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the motion is in order under the 
ice of the House. The question is on the motion for a recess till 
past 7 o’clock this evening, the evening session being for the con- 
sideration of pension business, under the previous order of the House. 
The question being taken on the motion of Mr. HAMMOND, there 
‘were—ayes 60, noes 47. 
Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana, called for the yeas and nays. 
The yeasand nays were ordered, there being—ayes 25, noes 86; more 
than one-fifth voting therefor, > 


The question was taken; and it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 
108, nays 74, not voting 141; as follows: 


YEAS—108, 
Adams, J. J. Cutcheon, Houk, Reid, J. W. 
Anderson, C. M. Daniel, Hudd, Rice, 
Baker, Davidson, A. C. Hutton, rs, 
Ballentine, Davidson, R.H. M. Johnson, F. A. ler, 
Barbour, Dibble, Jones, J. H. Sayers, 
Barksdale, Dingley, Jones, J.T, Seranton, 
Bennett, Eld ` Kleiner, Seney, 
Bland Ellsberry, Laird. Sessions, 
Bound, Everhart, Landes, Seymour, 
Bragg, Farquhar, Lanham, Stewart, Charles 
Breckinridge, C, R. Fisher, Le Fevre, Storm, 
Breckinridge, WCP. Ford. Libbey, Swinburne, 
Brown, W. W. Forney, Lovering, Swope, 
Cabell, Funston, Wry, Taylor, J. MI. 
Campbell, Felix Gay, Matson, Throckmorton, 
Campbell, J. M. Geddes, 8 ‘Tillman, 
Campbell, T. J. Gibson, C. H. McCreary, Tucker, 
Candler, Green, W.J. Merriman, ‘Turner, 
Carleton, Halsell, Miller, Van Eaton, 
Clardy, Hammond, Morrison, ait, 
Clements, Harris, Neal, Wakefield, 
Cole, Hemphill, Neece, Ward, T. B. 
Cox. Hewitt, O'Hara, est, 
Crain, Hiestand, O'Neill, J.J. Wheeler, 
Crisp, Hill, Peel, Wilson, 
Croxton, Hires, Pettibone, Wise, 
Curtin, Holman, Pindar, Wolford. 
NAYS—74. 
Adams, G. E Gallinger, MeMillin, Springer, 
Allen, C. H. Glass, McRae, Steele, 
Allen, J. M. Green, R.S. Nelson, Stephenson, 
Beach, Grout, O'Donnell, ne, W. J., Ky. 
Bingbam, Guenther, Osborne, Stone, W. J.. Mo. 
liss, Harmer, Parker, rait, 
Buchanan, Hatċh, Perkins, Symes, 
Bunnell, Haynes, Peters, Taulbee, 
Bynum, Henderson, J.S. Pirce, Taylor, Zach 
Caswell, Hitt, rice, Thomas, O. B. 
Conger, Howard, Reagan, eg, 
Cooper, Jackson, Reed, T. B. Wadsworth, 
Cowles, Johnston, J. T. Richardson, Warner, A. J. 
Dorsey, Johnston, T. D. Romeis, Weaver, J. B. 
Ely, La Follette, Rowell, Weber, 
Evans, Lindsley, Shaw, White, Milo 
Felton, Lyman, Smalls, Winans. 
Fleeger, Martin, Sowden, 
Fuller, McComas, Spooner, 
NOT VOTING—I4L 
Aiken, Dowdney, Long, Robertson, 
Anderson, J. A. Dun $ Lore, Rockwell, 
Arnot, Dunn, Louttit, Ryan, 
Atkinson, Eden, Mahoney, Sawyer, 
es, Ermentrout, Markham, Scott, 
Barry, Findlay, McAdoo, Singleton, 
Bayne, Foran, McKenna, Skinner, 
Belmont, Frederick, McKinley, Snyder, 
Blan Gibson, Millard, 8 riggs, 
Bloun Gilfillan, Milliken, Stahinecker, 
Boutelle, Glover, Mills, Ste J 
Boyle, T, Mitchell, St. Martin, 
rady, Grosvenor, Moffatt, Stone, E. F. 
Browne, T. M. e, Morgan, bie, 
Brown, C. 1, Morrill, Tarsney, 
rumm, Hanback, Morrow, Taylor, E. B. 
Buck, Hayden, Muller, ‘Taylor, I. H. 
Burleigh, Heard, Murphy, Thomas, J. R. 
es, Henderson, D.B. Negley, Thompson, 
Burrows, Henderson, T. J. Norwood, Townshend, 
utterwo! Henley, Oates, Van Schaick, 
Caldwell. Hepburn, OF 1, Viele, 
Campbell, J. E. Herbert, O'Neill, Charles ade, 
Cannon, erman, uth waite, Ward, J. II. 
Catchings, Hiscock, Owen, Warner, William 
Cobb, Holmes, Payne, eaver, A. 
Collins, Hopkins, Payson, Wellborn, 
Compton, Trion, Perry, White, A. C. 
Comstock, James, Phelps, Whiting. 
Culberson, Kelley. Pidcock, Wilkins, 
5 Ketel +i Plumb, Willis, 
Davenport, King, Pulitzer, Woodburn 
vis, Laffoon, Randall, Worthington. 
Dawson, Lawler, Ranney, 
Dockery. Leh! x Reese, 
Dougherty, Little, Riggs, 


So the motion for a recess was agreed to. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. FREDERICK with Mr. HoLMES, for the remainder of this day. 

Mr. BurNES with Mr. Ry An, for to-day. 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated; and accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the House took a recess un- 
til half past 7 o’clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The recess having expired, the House reassembled at half past 7 

o’clock p. m., and was called to order by the Speaker. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. MATSON. I move that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar for the purpose of 
considering business under the special order for Friday evening sessions. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, Mr. HATCH in the chair. 
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Mr. MATSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that mem- 
bers present may be allowed to call up such bills as they may think 
proper, suggesting that if possible only such bills be called up as are 
not likely to provoke discussion. I think it due to those tlemen 
who come here to these evening sessions that they should have some 
preference in this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MATSON] 
asks unanimous consent that members present may be allowed to call 
up such bills on the Private Calendar, subject to the order of the House, 
as they may desire, until further order. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

ADAM GASTON. 

Mr. MATSON. I call up the bill (H. R. 550) to restore to the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Adam Gaston. It ison page 34 of the Calendar. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted &., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to restore to the pension-roll the name of Adam Gaston, late 
of 8 D, One hundred and fortieth Indiana Volunteers, who held certifi- 
cate 107881. 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


CHILDREN OF SURGEON ALFRED M. OWEN. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call up the bill (H. R. 4689) 
for the relief of the children of the late Surgeon Alfred M. Owen, and 
to increase their pensions. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, C.. That Alfred C. Owen, Christine Q. Owen, Kathleen D. B. 
Owen,and Albert T, Owen, minor children of the late Su n Alfred M. Owen 
United States Navy, be, and they are hereby, granted allowed a pension o; 


$25 each per month, to date from the 22d day of August, 1883, on which day the 


said m Alfred NM. pose died, and to 8 until om a PAS 
spectively attain age of twenty-one years; and the Secretary o n. or 
pe; and he is hereby, authorized and Girected to place the names of the said 

C. Owen, Christine Q. Owen, Kathleen D. B. Owen, and Albert T. Owen 


C. Owen, Christine Q. Owen, Kathleen D. B. Owen, and Albert T. Owen, or their 
lawful guardian. 


Mr. SCOTT. I ask for the reading of the report. 
The report (by Mr. Scorr) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred House bill 4689, beg leave 
to submit the followin repor : 

The naval career of the deceased officer, which began in May, 1869, was one 
of exceptional credit, and was made conspicuous by an unusually ran 
of duties by sea and land. From his entry into the service until his death he 
was constantly employed, exercising ‘professional attainments of a very high 
order, and that he dignified every duty assigned him by the zeal, courage, fidel- 
ity, — intelligence displayed in its execution, is the testimony of all who 

new him, 

He was always conscientious, earnest, skillful, kind, and courteous, com- 
manding thereby the affection and confidence of the sick, and the respect and 
admiration of his a 

In February, 1882, he reported for duty at the navy-yard, Pensacola, and a few 
months later was combating the much-dreaded yellow fever. By his judicious 
sanitary provisions and personal force and courage he established a cordon of 
environment which preserved the naval station from the plague which devasted 
the neighboring city. At the ee oy of the epidemic, when the physicians of 
Pensacola had n cutoff by the fell disease, he bravely voluntee to gointo 
the city to attend the afflicted. 

In the following summer (1883) he was without medical assistance, performing 
the quadruple duty of surgeon of the navy-yard, su m of the naval hospital, 
surgeon of the reservation, and quarantine officer of the lower bay. 

A return of the fever was looked for. Every officer who could be spared was 
permitted to leave, and this brave officer could have been detached upon appli- 
cation, but he scorned the thought. 

August 14, 1883, the fever reappeared. Overexertion and ex 
had caused Surgeon Owen a partial sun-stroke in July, and while yet suffering 
from this, he was, on Au 16, himself seized with the fever. For two da 
there was no one on land to treat the hero, and on the 22d he died. His faithful 
wife was untiring in her efforts at his ide, and within a day or so after his 
death she was stricken with the same disease; at midnight of the 29th she was 
buried by his side. 

They left behind them four children, between the ages of three months and 
eight years, each of whom and their nurse also had the fever. 

The committee therefore recommend that the amounts named in the bill be 
allowed to the four children of the deceased. 


Mr. CONGER. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the amount pro- 
posed to be allowed by this bill is very unusual. It is certainly ve 
exorbitant in comparison with the amount ordinarily allowed. If 
the gentleman in charge of the bill can show us why we should make 
this extraordinary exception I hope he will do so. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, the committee considered this as an ex- 
ceptional case, and one that would not form an ordinary precedent if 
adopted by this House. Surgeon Owen was left by the proper authori- 
ties of the Navy Department in charge of the hospital and naval estab- 
lishment at Pensacola during this epidemic to which reference is made 
in the report. He was not supported as he ought to have been by the 
proper authorities. While there were in this city fifteen or twenty sur- 
geons not performing duty, he was left there single-handed, not only to 
take charge of the men in the Government employ and theofficials con- 
nected with the various branches of the service there, but was called 
upon to go into the city itself and attend those persons who were stricken 
down with the fever, He had an opportunity to leave the city, but 
declined. Knowing, as he well did, that he was his life in his 
hand, yet he declined to leave when the opportunity offered, and the 


ure to the sun 
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result was that he finally lost his life. He not only gave up his life, 
but the true, honest woman, his wife, laid down her life also with him, 
and left these four little waifs to float around in this world with hardly 
a relative to protect or take care of them. These children are now de- 
pendent upon the charity of a very distant relative, whois wholly unable 
to support them; and although this pension may, in the judgment of the 
committee, appear excessive, it is no more than issufficient to raise these 
children up, educate them, and give them a chance to obtain their own 
living in the world. 

Under all the circumstances the committee believed that it was noth- 
ing more than just and right that these young children should be taken 
care of and become the wards of the nation, at least to the extent it is 
proposed to do so in the bill submitted for your consideration now. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. Let meask the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, is it proposed to give $25 a month to each one of these chil- 
dren? 


Mr. SCOTT. Yes; that is the intent of the bill. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. Until what age? 

Mr. SCOTT. The bill proposes until the age of twenty-one. Ishall 
offer to amend it, however, by making it eighteen. 

Mr. CONGER. Mr, i I appreciate the condition of this 
case perhaps as well as any man; but I am also aware of the fact that 
all over this land there are the orphans of soldiers who laid down their 
lives in battle and in hospitals and in prisons, and their children have 
been left as waifs, dependent upon the charity of their neighbors, and 
yet they have been given but the small sum of $2 a month, i 

Now, I can not believe that it is right or fair or just to take up 
these three or four children of this dead officer and make such a glar- 


t ing exception, giving the comparatively enormous sum of $25 a month. 


can not believe, Mr. Chairman, that this ought to be done. I should 
be in favorof giving them a reasonable pension, something large in com- 
parison with what we have been giving to the orphans of our soldiers, 
indeed largely in excess of that, but I am unwilling to give them $25 
each per month. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I will offer an amend- 
ment, that the children named in this bill be pensioned subject to the 
provisions and limitations of the pension laws, and that all that portion 
of the bill fixing the rate of pension at $25 per month be stricken out. 

Mr. MATSON. Let me suggest to the gentleman from Missouri the 
bill itself expressly shows that they are already on the roll and receiv- 
ing the pension the law allows. The pension of a surgeon of the Navy 
is given to them, and in addition they receive $2 each per month, mak- 
ing, I believe, about $33 per month that they receive now. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. Each one? 

Mr. MATSON. No; all together. That is to say, they have what 
the law allows them; just what your proposition would give them. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. That being the case, I withdraw the 
amendment. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. I move to amend this bill by striking out $25 
and make it $15 per month. 

Mr. LYMAN. I do not understand what the gentleman from Indi- 
ana said in reference to what these children are now getting. 

Mr. MATSON. I will explain again. Their father was a surgeon 
in the Navy. As I understand it, the pension of a widow of a surgeon 
in the Navy is $25 a month. The mother is dead, so that these chil- 
dren get the mother’s pension, with the allowance also of $2 a month 
each, making $8 on this account, which with the 's pension of 
$25 a month makes $33 to be divided betweenthe four. That is what 
the law now gives them. 

Mr. ELD E. I move to reduce the amount fixed in the bill to 
$15 per month each. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question will be taken first on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania reducing the age at which 
this pension shall cease from twenty-one years to eighteen years. 

A SCOTT. ` And also reducing the amount from $25 to $15 per 
month. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. Ithink, also, that this pension ought to date from 
the passage of the bill, and I move to amend so that the pension shall 
begin from the date of the passage of the bill. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. I was about to make this tion: 
that it is possible the gentleman in charge of this bill would have no 
objection to allowing this pension to stop to these children at the age 
of sixteen years instead of eighteen, the same age that it 505 to each 
and every other child who is drawing a pension. We inly can not 
anticipate that these children will be no more unfit, when they arrive at 
the age of sixteen, to take care of themselves, or will require any more 
care at that age, than the children of any other soldier. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am willing to accept the amendment making the 
termination of the pension at the age of sixteen years instead of eighteen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill as it will stand if 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That Alfred C. Owen, Christine Q, Owen, Kathleen D. B. 
Owen, and Albert T. Owen, minor children of the late Su: m Alfred M. Owen, 
United States Navy, be, and they are Sal, e and allowed a pension of 
$15 each per month, to continue until each child shall respectively attain the 
age of sixteen years; and the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
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thorized and directed 

Q. Owen, Kathleen D. B. Owen, and 

said rates in lieu of the pensions now paid them. 
The CHAIRMAN. Thequestion ison 

ments proposed, unless a separate vote is 


to place the names of the said Alfred C. Owen, Christine 
Albert T. Owen on the pension-roll at the 


totheseveral amend- 


The amendments were to. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 
DAVID M’KINNEY. 
Mr. PETERS. I ask by unanimous consent to call up a bill (H. R. 
792) granting a pension to David McKinney. 
; ‘There was no objection, and the bill was taken up and read, as fol- 
o y 
it enacted, &., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
plage on the pension-roll the name of David McKinney, late a private in Capt. 
Nathan Boone's company, serving under General Dodge, in the Black Hawk 
war, and grant him a pension, subject to the pension laws, from the date of the 
passage of this act. 
The report (by Mr. Scorr) was read as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to oen ara Laeron MS DA (H. R. 792) for the 

* of David McKinney, submit the 7 
The evidence in this case ee 

(1) That the soldier enlisted one year in Capt. ng pointa: Boone’s company, 

2 Sacked eee ba 


ng through the 
we emt Pang age St cn ala th oa —" 


manual 
(4) That on August 5, 1879, the soldier filed an application for a pension in the 
Pension Office, but the marren 
55 8 li 


and claimant can not 
PE aden te the above the ecldier alleges, under oath, that about June 1. kan 
while out from camp with others after meat, he was shot an Indian throug 
the left leg with an arrow; ene he yee taken prisoner and held captive for 255 
an then escaped an compan 
Waa — as reasons for not making an en 


Your 
Mr. PETERS moved that the bill be laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 
The motion was agreed to. 
DAVID T, ELDERKIN. 


Mr. CONGER. I ask by unanimous consent to take up a bill (H. 
R. 5995) granting a pension to David T. Elderkin. 
There was no objection, and the bill was taken up and read, as follows: 


me it enacted, 7 That the Secretary of the Interior be, and ee is, author- 
ized to place on the on- xol to the provisions and limitations of the 
on laws, the name of David orein Inte ot Company K, One hundredth 
‘egiment Illinois Infantry Volunteers, 


“a CONGER moved that the bill be laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 
The motion was agreed to. 
MARGARET COFFEY. 


Mr. LOVERING moved, by unanimous consent, to take from Posy 
Calendar the bill (H. R. 1108) granting a pension to Margaret Co 

There was no objection, and the bill (H. R. P1108) wasread, 8 

e ebe Co., 2 Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 
the of Margaret 


to pason on the pension-roll name Coffee, 
and 8 a . — 0 per month. 


Mr. LOVERING. I move to amend by striking out the letter e 
and inserting the letter y, so it will read Coffey instead of Coffee 


wherever it occurs. 

The amendment was to; and, on motion of Mr. LoVERING, 
the bill as amended was aside to be reported to the House with the 
recommendation that it do pass. 

ROBERT MONAHAN. 

On motion of Mr. LA FOLLETTE, by unanimous consent the bill (H. 
R. 2755) granting a pension to Robert Monahan was taken up and read, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the 83 the peor 4 is hereby, author- 


ized and directed to place on on-roll, ions and lim- 
itations of the n laws, the name of Robert of Company B, 
Twenty-third t Wisconsin Volun 


On motion of Mr. LA FOLLETTE, the bill was laid aside to be re- 
ported to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


WILLIAM H. NEVIL. 


On motion of Mr. SWOPE, the bill (H. R. 3623) granting a pension 
2 William H. Nevil was taken up and read, as follows: 


it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
. and 5 to place on the pies oy, Stites Noi to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of W. ‘evil, late of Company 
A, One hundred and ninety-e' Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
On motion of Mr. SWOPE, the bill was laid aside to be reported to 
the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


1 
“on the ground that there is no record 
not furnish satisfactory evidence of 


ELIZABETH LUCE. 


On motion of Mr. CONGER, by unanimous consent the bill (H. R. 
5997) ) granting pension to Elizabeth Luce was taken up and read, as 


Be en G., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 

Spores and directed to place on the 8 subject to the limitations and 

28 of the pension laws, the name Luce, widow of John W. 
lade a DALAS in Company fof the First Ohio Light Artillery. 


On motion of Mr. CONGER, by unanimous consent the bill was laid 
aside to be reported to the House with the recommendation that it do 
pass, 

THOMAS ALLCOCK. 

On motion of Mr. BAKER, by unanimous consent the bill (H. R, 1576) 

g granting a pension to Thomas Allcock was taken up and read, as fol- 
OWS: 

on i r That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 

rized and osann to place on the pension-roll, subject to the ere 

. — laws, the name of Thomas Allcock, late vate in 

Company F, United States Artillery, during the Florida war, a pay him 

a pension af the rate of $50 per month, , Said pension to be in lieu of that he now 

On motion of Mr. BAKER, the bill was laid aside to be reported to 
the House with the recommendation that it do pass, 


ALGERNON S. FLAGG. 


On motion of Mr. RICE, by unanimous consent the bill (H. R. 4026) 
flows: a pension to Algernon S. Flagg was taken up and read, as 
‘ollows: 


Èc, ren Ne DEOM O Gee ebe. and he hereby is, au- 
rected to place on ns and 
Muatan of Gee aa lee, a S haere n S. Flagg, of Com- 


On motion of Mr. RICE, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


PERNETTA HENDLEY. 
On motion of Mr. DOCKERY, by unanimous consent the bill (H. R. 
| io for the relief of Pernetta Hendley was taken up and read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 


thorized and direcied to place on the pens — — tothe provisions and 
limitations of aed laws, the , widow of Capt. 
Israel bers his life at the bade ot Be in the war with 
in the year L T; And tat the said Pernetta Hendley be al the same 
progon tion E Cho yoat SL 08 sha would bane baen qaitiad taeeuive 
t for the ioe on hes same Sn 
2. 77... ¼¼ ates: a Dia 


ee ee, the committee was read, as follows: 

Strike out these words: 

“And that the said Pernetta Hendle 
and after the year 1861 as she would, 
dropping of her name from the ro 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOCKERY moved to strike out, in line 4, the words “place on,” 
and in lieu thereof insert restore to;’’ so it will read authorized 
and directed to restore to the pension-roll 47 

The amendment was agreed to 

On motion of Mr. DOCK ERV, the bill as amended was laid aside to 
be reported to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


MARY E. JOHNSON. 


On motion of Mr. BUCHANAN, by unanimous consent the bill (H. 
R. 4132) for the relief of Mary E. Johnson was taken up and read, as 
follows: 


shall be allowed the same from 
ve entitled to — As the 


, That the Secretary of = — ohnson, of South A u- 


G Tenth Ri it of 
1 to ad John W. Johnson 

have been * to him but for his death in April 
terior and he is authorized to 


Sec. 2, That the of the In 
ws. on the . the name of — ohnson, widow of the said John 
of th ion laws, and 


V. Johnson, subject to the 33 limitations oa privn 
to pay her such poe yr r 
in the late additional pensiva for for each child of said 


E. errs until he or she die or arrive at the age — sixteen 


Mr. MATSON. I make a point of order against the first paragraph 
of that bill. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I will state in a few words the occasion for the 
first paragraph. This is reported from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Mr. MATSON. Iam aware of that. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The report in this case isa very long one. It 
appears that in 1863 this woman married a soldier by the name of Daniel 
M. Rose; that almost immediately after the marriage he deserted her; 
that in 1867, understanding that he was dead (being informed he had 
died in ital), she remarried, her second husband being John W. 
Johnson. In 1885, on the 17th day of November, John W. Johnson 
was granted a pension, the certificate of the Pension Office bearing that 
date. I will read a few words from the report: 


By her second marriage the widow became the mother of four children, the 
oldest born June 21, 1872, and the youngest May 12, 1882. She bears an excel- 
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— 33 ho appears to have been a strictly sober, h. and 
er secon who a ve a ony 
Christian man 2 * — 


in the immediate neighborhood in which she lives, and both she 


have always been considered most e citizens. 
the vast pimen oahi of evidence on the subject it clearly appears—— 

Mr. MATSON.” I rise to another pointof order. This discussion, I 
suppose, should relate to the point of order and not to the merits. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. There was no point of order stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana made the point of 
order on the first section of the bill that all after the clause 
was not in order under the order of the House under which we are now 


proceeding. 
Mr. BUCHANAN. The point of order was not stated, and I sup- 
it was simply an objection to the matter contained” in the bill. 
t is for the Chair to rule on the point of order, if it is insisted upon. 
SST ie The Chair will cause the special order to be 
rea 
The Clerk read as follows: 


b 

A a p imp pln ogg 
sions, and bills reported from the Judiciary Committee to remove political dis- 
abilties only, be considered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that on last Friday the 
House by its action on bills reported from this committee decided by 
a vote or votes that claims of this character were not granting pensions 
within the rule. The Chair feels bound by the decision of the House 
and sustains the point of order. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. That strikes out the first section. 

The CHAIRMAN. It strikes out the first section. The point of 
order was only to the first section of the bill. If there be no objection | late mpr 
the bill with the first section stricken out will be reported to the House 
with the recommendation that it do pass. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Some time subsequently, 

Mr. BUCHANAN said: 2 find that striking out the first section of 
the bill H. R. 4132 leaves the second section as it stands m 
I therefore ask unanimous consent to offer the following amendment to 
the second section. 


In line 3, strike out the words the said! and insert after the name Johnson 
e woen late a private in Company G, Tenth Regiment of New Jersey Vol- 
unteers.’ 


The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection this amendment will be 
en as 8 
jection. 


PARMELIA SMITH. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. Icall up the bill (H. R. 6092) granting a pen- 
sion to Parmelia Smith. . 

Ssh bill was read, as follows: 

it enacted, &., That the Secre f the Interior be, h 
93 and dinesked $0 place the etA Parmelia Smith * be val pinot AN cet 
of the late Joseph R. Smith, a brevet brigadier-general in tins United — 
on the pension-roll, at the rate of $25 per month, 
Mr. ELDREDGE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 7, strike out “$25” and insert $20,” 

The amendment was tet. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 

FRANK MANHART. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. I call up the bill (H. R. 6130) grant- 
ing a pension to Frank Manhart. 

The bill was read, as follows: 
Ze Eoo E the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 


to on the pension-roll, subject S 
limitations of the laws, th of 
8 pension wh e name . 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 
LEWIS TYUS. 
8 I call up the bill (H. R. 247) granting a pension to 
The bill was read, as follows: 


oy Co., rane at ne Becrethty of the Tnisrior be, and heis 


oe Committee on Pensions recommended the following amendments: 


— strike out“ Tyns“ and insert “Tyus.” 
In line 7, strike out at the rate 3 


The amendments were adop 
The bill as amended was ald 2s aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


JOHN H. M’CLELLAND. 


Mr. LYMAN. I call up the bill (H. R. 6003) for the relief 
1 p ( ) for of John 


The bill was read, me follows: 


visions and tations 
McClelland, late a soldier in Company B of the Twenty-ninth 
Volunteer Infantry. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

SIMON J. FOUGHT. 
Mr. 3 I call up the bill (H. R. 1902) granting an in- 
n to Simon J. Fought. 

The de bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, £c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to grant an increase of pension to Simon J. Fought, for- 


merlya ge ot Company D of the Forty-sixth Regiment of Ohio Volunteers, 
to 845 per month. 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions reported the following amend- 
ment: 

In line 6, strike out “H5” and insert “$30.” 

The amendment was adopted. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to-be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


WILLIAM F. MILLER. 

Mr. PERKINS. I call up the bill (H. R. 4405) for the relief of 
William F. Miller. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

. — — 3 place on the Pension: roll ihe Dare of Williaus F. F. Miller, 

e a vate in Company B, Sixteenth United States Infantry, and to pay him 

m of $50 per month. 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions recommended the following 
amendment: 

In line 6, strike out 50 and insert 840.“ 

The amendment was e r 

The bill as amended was aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


ABEL J. LEWIS. 


Mr. WINANS. I call up the bill (H. R. 6381) granting a pension to 
Abel J. Lewis. 


The bill was read, as follows: 
it e., That 1 f the Interior he is hereby, au- 
Rl tale pra gine agyi gaangen 8 — 2 and 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 
CHARLES E. BOLLES. 
Mr. DAVIS. I call up the bill (H. R. 1136) granting a pension to 
Charles E. Bolles. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


„„ ͤ Coot en tn T and nipele Aiea hem 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Charles E. —— — 
Haven, Mass. 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions recommended the following 
amendment: 

In line 6, add the words late a seaman in the United States Navy.“ 

The amendment was adopted. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 

PETER FALKNER. 
Mr. ANDERSON, of Ohio. I call up the bill (H. R. 5779) granting a 


to Peter Falkner. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Beit Se., That the of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author- 
. 2 to place onthe n- roll,. 3 provisions and limit- 
m laws, the name of Peter Falkner, late a member of Com- 
. Company D, United States ion. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 
ISAAC CARLETON. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. I call up the bill (H. R. 1889) granting a pen- 
sion to Isaac Carleton. r 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, de., That the Secretary of 

directed to to place on the pension-roll, subject to the visions and limit- 
ion la the name of Isaac Carleton, of Company E, 
t Ohio National Guards. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 
JOSEPHINE DA COSTA THOMAS, 


Mr. WOLFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to call 
up the bill (H. R. 4688) granting a pension to Josephine Da Costa 


the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
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The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the 
thorized and directed to place on t 


of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 

pension-roll, at the rate of $50 a month, 
the name of Josephine Da Costa Thomas, widow of Evan Thomas, late of the 
Fourth Regiment of Artillery, United States Army. 


Mr. WINANS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to hear the report in 


that case. 
The CHAIRMAN. The report will be read. 


The report (by Mr. WOLFORD) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 4688) grant- 
ing a pension to Josephine Da Costa Thomas, beg leave to report: 

1 127. — claimant is the widow of Capt. Evan Thomas, whose military record 

as follows: 

He was appointed second lieutenant Fourth United States Artillery April 9, 
1861; promoted first lieutenant May 14, 1861, and captain August 31, 1864. ere- 
ceived the brevets of captain United States Army December 13, 1862, for gallantand 
meritorious services at the battle of [raare pion rtis Va., and major United States 
Army July 3,1863, for gallant and meritorious services at the battle of Gettys- 


14, 1861; on ee er duty to December 6, 1861; with battery in Army of the Poto- 
mac to 5 une 2, 


colored troops in Tennessee, Kentucky and rine to 
orts 


9,1 
leave to A 1870; with company at Raleigh, N. C., to September No; 
3 Virginia, to Octoline . 1610; of Graham and Lon baton N. U, 


Cal., to January 21, 1873, and in 
1 in action with Modoc Indians at the lava 
battles of the Wilderness, Antietam, Chance 


Run. 

When he was killed he was on a reconnoitering party with sixty-nine sol- 
diers, artillerymen—no ca’ —into the lava beds; was not able to find any 
of the Modocs until he a place where the eruptions of the earth had pro- 
duced deep caverns in the rock, and where the high cliffs that surrounded them 
were in the shape of a semi-circle, with large crevices in them, in which the In- 
dians were concealed from sight and protected from the fire of Thomas’s com- 
mand. When he had advanced without molestation or having seen any Indians, 
he was suddenly fired upon from ambush bya cross-fire and a heavy enfilading 
fire, where it was impossible to advance and very difficult to retreat. Fistieg 
that it was im ble to save his men, he gallantly determined to sell his life 
and theirs as dearly as he could, calling upon his men, who were pan en, 
and saying to them, It is as good a place to die as any ht and die like men 
and soldiers,” and many other wo of encouragement, he fell, covered with 
blood, pry We A his revolver into the advancing Indians. 

He was the son o! eral Lorenzo Thomas; enlisted in the Army when sev- 
enteen years old; displa in the numerous battles he was engaged in great 
gallantry and coolness. He was a young officer of exceeding great promise, and 
great hopes were entertained that he would gain the highest eminence of mili- 
tary fame. He leaves the claimant a widow with two children, who are unfort- 
unately very r and hard run to support themselves, 

Your 8 report the bill back with an amendment: Strike out the word 
“fifty” and insert the word “forty,” and with that amendment report that it 
ought to pass. 

Mr. WINANS. I want to inquire of the gentleman in charge of this 
bill what pension this widow now receives. 

Mr. WOLFORD. Twenty-five dollars a month. I hope there will 
be no objection to the of the bill. 

Mr. BAKER. Can the gentleman from Kentucky inform us whether 
there is allowance made for her children? 

Mr. WOLFORD. No, sir; this pension proposed in this bill is really 
too little, but it is all the committee would report. [Laughter. ] 


The committee recommended am the bill by striking out the 
word fifty before the word ‘‘dollars,’’ in line 5, and inserting the 
word ‘‘ forty.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection this bill as amended 
will be laid aside to be reported to the House with the recommendation 
that it do pass. 

Mr. MATSON. Mr. Chairman, this bill is like several others that 
have been sent to the full House for action, and I think it ought to 
take the same course. It is clearly outside the line of precedents in 
these cases. Although I am very reluctant to make the motion, I do 
not see how we can do otherwise than send this bill over to be acted 
upon by a full House. 

I am ectly willing that that shall be done. I knew this officer 
during his lifetime, and of course I am very reluctant to seem to offer 
any opposition to the bill; but fairness to others requires that this bill 
should take the course I have indicated. I therefore suggest that it be 
reported to the House with a favorable recommendation, that the pre- 
vious question be ordered upon its engrossment and third reading, and 
that a vote upon the Passage of the bill be taken on Monday immedi- 
ately after the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, it will be remembered that at the 
last evening session for pension business I objected to the course of car- 
rying over to Monday’s session business that ought to be transacted at the 
2 evening session. Since last Friday evening I have had occasion 
to to several of the leading members of the House on the subject, 
and they object, as they have a right to object, to this practice, and I 
wish to announce now that after this bill n certainly 
object to carrying over any other business in way. 

. WOLFORD. Mr. Chairman 
The CHAIRMAN, 


The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MATSON], as 


the Chair understands, asks unanimous consent that this bill be re- 
ported to the House with a favorable recommendation, that the pre- 
vious question be regarded as ordered on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill, and that a vote be taken on its passage on Monday 
immediately after the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. WOLFORD. I object, Mr. Chairman. If this question can not 
be settled here we will move a call of the House. We have met here 
under an order of the House to attend to pension cases. Let every gen- 
tleman take his chance. If the members of the House who are absent 
do not see fit to come here it is their lookout, and we can not afford to 
send all these cases over and take up the whole of Monday, which should 
be devoted to other business, in attending to the business that ought to 
be done at these Friday evening sessions. 

Besides, sir, I apprehend that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MAT- 
SON] is laboring under a mistake on this question. There is precedent 
after precedent for giving a pension of $40a month toacaptain’s widow. 
Again, sir, if the gentleman will look a little at the Army Regulations 
and consult his own knowledge of military affairs and the facts stated 
in this report, he will see that this man when killed was not in a cap- 
3 command. He was a captain in the artillery, commanding a 

ttery. 

But a captain in the artillery is exactly of the same rank as a colonel 
of infantry. In the artillery you can get no er than captain and 
colonel. Anything above that is a brevet command. In the marshal- 
ing of the artillery there is always a captain to command a battery, 
and that is equivalent to the command of a regiment of infantry, so 
that a captain of artillery is equal in rank to an infantry colon T 


the | think, sir, thatany gentleman who will examine the Adjutant-General’s 


report will see that the case is a meritorious one. This is the beautiful 
and intelligent young widow of one of the most active, energetic, pr 
lant young officers that history gives an account of. He entered into 
the service of his country a boy of seventeen. In the very first battle 
in which he was en he so distinguished himself that he received 
a lieutenant’s commission. In the next battle he so distinguished him- 
self that he got a captain’s commission. He distinguished himself in 
battle after battle, until he rose by his gallantry and his bravery and 
his splendid services to be a major. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unless the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. MATSON] is renewed the Chair will put the motion to the 
House that this bill be laid aside to be reported to the House with the 
„ that it do pass. If there is no objection it will be so 
0 k 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I understand that there is objection. 

Mr. NEECE. There is objection. 

Mr. PERKINS, Lask that by unanimous consent the vote be taken 
over on the amendment recommended by the committee. 

Mr. WOLFORD. The amendment of the committee reduces the 
ov of the pension from $50, as proposed originally in the bill, to 


$40. 

Mr. PERKINS. I desire to take the vote over again, because I sup- 
posed the amendment of the committee had been voted upon and the 
amount of the pension in that way fixed by a vote of the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the bill is still subject 
to amendment. 

a Mr. PERKINS. Then I move toamend by striking out 840 and 
2 WOLFORD. If there is to be opposition, I desire to present 
is case. 

Mr. HOLMES. I would like to ask the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. WOLFORD] what difference there is between this case and the or- 
dinary cases of captains. If it is distinguished in any manner so that 
an extraordinary pension of $40 or $50 is justified by reason of the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the case, we would like to know it. 

Mr. WOLFORD. I was about to state the reasons why a pension of 
$40a month ought tobe granted. If gentlemen want precedents, there 
have been several cases where captains’ widows have been granted pen- 
sions of $40 a month on account of the extraordinary services of their 
husbands. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. PERKINS] that the Chair had overlooked the fact that the 
amendment proposed by the committee has already been adopted by 
the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. PERKINS. That was the reason I made m on. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course that part of the bill which has been 
inserted by the vote of the Committee of the Whole is not now open to 
amendment. That can only be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. PERKINS. In order that this difficulty may be solved, I ask 
by unanimous consent that we may take the vote over on the amend- 
ment recommended by the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. For what purpose does the gentleman wish to 
do that? 

Mr. PERKINS. To see whether we can not agree on some amount 


which will be satisfactory. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unanimous con- 


sent that the vote of the Committee of the Whole adopting the amend» 
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ment reported by the Committee on Pensions, reducing the sum named 
in the bill from $50 to $40, may be retaken. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. I hope the gentleman will state for what purpose 
he desires it. 

Mr. PERKINS. As I have already sred I wish to see whether 


we can not on some amount which will be satisfactory to all of 
us, thus avoiding the necessity for acall of the House and enabling us 
to go on with other business. 

he CHARMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. PERKINS]? The Chair hears none, and it is so or- 
dered. The bill is now subject to amendment. The amendment re- 
540 by the Committee on Pensions is to strike out 850“ and insert 


ur PERKINS. I move to amend the amendment by striking out 
“$40”? and inserting ‘‘$30.’’ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now on the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. WOLFORD. I hope I may be permitted to state the reasons 
why the amount of this pension ought to be $40. As I was about to 
say when I was interrupted, there have been precedents after precedents, 
commen in the last Congress and continued in this Congress, for 
giving to the widows of gallant captains $40 a month where the serv- 
ices of the deceased husbands have 1 8 extraordinary. As I was say- 
ing, this man rose in battle after battle from grade to grade; and he 


in about forty different battles. He received votes of | do 


thank and other recognitions of the services he had rendered to his 
country. At the time of his death Captain Thomas was commanding 
a battery. He had been ordered by his superior officer to reconnoiter, 
there being no cavalry available for the purpose. When he had gone 

a few miles from the camp into the lava beds he was suddenly sur- 
pHa Bs and, in one of the most desperate fights known to history, 
he saved his men by sacrificing his own life. 

His widow is left destitute. She has two children. There is no pro- 
vision in the bill for giving these children a pension. The 840 a month 
must support the widow and the two children. I can not believe that 
gentlemen, when they understand this case, can be so ungrateful as to 
refuse p: acknowledgement of the services of a man who in his 
youth gave his life to his country, who fought all through the late war, 
was engaged in all the battles of the Wilderness, who gained honor after 
honor as a gallant officer, and who finally, when in command of a bat- 
tery, fighting the Modoc Indians, came to an untimely death, leaving 
a widow and two children less. 

Now, if this Congress wants to say such gallant conduct as that shall 
go unrewarded, and these poor orphan children of a man who died un- 
der the hands of the Indians for his country and this widow shall not 
be supported, then let them do so. 

I hope the amendment of the committee will prevail, for that is lit- 
tle enough. She ought to have $50 a month, but the committee put it 
at $40 a month over my vote, because I thought she ought to have $50 
and think so yet. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. Is not the first question on the amendment of 
the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Michigan that the question is first on the amendment of the kleran 
from Kansas [Mr. PERKINS], which is an amendment to amen 
ment. 

Mr. HOUK. Isimply desire to say this: There are many captains’ 
widows drawing much larger pay than is proposed to be given to this 
lady. Here was an officer sent by a general with whom I was well ac- 
quainted, and he was a good man; he was sent when all the evidence 
shows he was being sent tohis slaughter. He was sent and slaughtered 
in a most savage manner. He leaves a widow and two orphan chil- 
dren; and I want to see the man in this House who will rise up and say 
that $480 a year is too much to give on the ground of patriotism and 

other principle involved in the struggle in which he lost his life. 
I submit if any member in this House was confined to $480 a year what 
would become of him? What would become of his wife after hedied? 
Where is the man anywhere in this country if his family were limited 
to $480 a year which could be respectably supported? I ask every 
gentleman present to let it go through at $180 a year. 

Mr. MATSON. One hundred and two gentlemen said on solemn 
vote last Monday the widow of Captain Hentig, killed by the Apache 
Indians, just as Captain Thomas was killed, should not bare her pension 
increased to 830 a month. That was the way the vote went the other 
day—68 for it, and 102 against it. 

I have already said how delicate I feel about this, but it is a question 
of doing right between these parties, If it is right to increase this 
widow’s hoes it is also right to increase the pension of every other 
captain ed in battle. The House on Monday last voted down, as I 
have already stated, a like proposition. 

Mr. HOUK. Itis utterly impossible to make the same rule apply 
to everybody. Every man’s service is different; his conditions are dif- 
ferent, and so for the refusal in the gentleman’ s case there may have 
been reasons which do not apply in this case. Here there is nothing 
but the pittance proposed to be given to this widow. 
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Mr, MATSON. The gentleman from Tennessee speaks of the case 
as my case, but he is mistaken about that, for I voted against it. 

Mr. HOUK. I meant the case to which the gentleman referred. 

Mr. MATSON. I had not as much interest in that case as I have 
perhaps in this. I think we should all have an interest in seeing that 
justice is dealt out to all these parties. If it is right to do this in this 
case, then there is the same right to do it in all cases where the husband 
was killed in battle. 

We have spent more money to-night than would pay 
the difference during the whole lifetime of this widow; we have wasted 
more in the time lost, I mean. 

Mr, PETERS. It is not a question of how we feel in reference to 
individual cases, but it is a question whether this House shall discrim- 
inate against those who have already had pensions granted to them 
heretofore. That is all there is of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the amendment to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. PERKINS]. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 16, noes 14. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WOLFORD. I move to amend by making it $35. 

The CHAIRMAN. That amendment is not in order. 

The amendment as amended was to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on laying aside the bill as 
amended to be reported to the House with the recommendation that it 


pass. 
Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR demanded a vote. 
The committee divided; and there were—ayes 27, noes 5. 
So the motion was agreed to; and the bill as amended was accordingly 
laid aside to be reported to the House with the recommendation that 


it do pass. 
ELIZA A. FISHER. 


On motion of Mr. HOUK, by unanimous consent the bill (H. R. 3152) 
g granting a pension to Eliza A. Fisher, was taken up and read, = 
OWS: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the ions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Eliza A. Fisher, widow of William 

Fisher late a private in Company H, Sixty-first Regiment Penn- 
sylvania "Volunteers. 


On motion of Mr. HOUK, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


HUGH MULHOLLAND. 


On motion of Mr. DOCKERY, by unanimous consent the bill (H. 
R. 6134) granting a pension to Hugh Mulholland was taken up and 
read, as follows: 


On motion of Mr. DOCKERY, the bill was laid aside to be reported 
to the House with the recommendation that it do Pass. 


JOHN H. SNYDER. 


Mr. PRICE. I ask consent to take up from the Calendar the bill (H. 
R. 2803) granting a pension to John H. Snyder. 
oe bill was read, as follows: 


5 , That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
. — and directed to place on the pension: roll, su bject to the provisions and 
limitations of the — 9 a the name of John H. cing er, late a private in 
Company C, One hundred and sixth New York Infantry Volunteers. 


Mr. WOLFoRD. Let us have the reading of the report. 
The report (by Mr. Wry ANs) is as follows: 


John H. Snyder enlisted in Com 1 O, One hundred and sixth New York 
Volunteers, July 23,1862,and was rged October 14,1862, upon surgeon's 
certificate of disability because of EE On April 18, 1878, e filed an ap- 
plication for pension, alleging chronic diarrhea, contracted in 3 1802. 

The first sergeant of the company testifies that in September, 1862, the com- 
mand was sent out on a scouting e: ition in the n Mountains. While 
on this scout claimant was taken with the diarrhea, from which he became unfit 
for 2 2 and was, by aftiant’s order, taken to a field hospital at New Creek Sta- 

West Virginia, That affiant saw said claimant frequently at said hospital 
his discharge in October following, and knows that he was suffering dur- 
ing that time from chronic diarrhea. 

e further testifies = to his personal knowledge claimant suffered from 
chronic diarrhea after d and while living in ore neighborhood. 
There are no medical records of the regiment or records of New Creek hospital 
on file in the War Department. The assistant surgeon who treated claimant 
while in the service, as well as Dr. Hand, who rendered treatment from discharge 
to 1869, are dead, hence the absence of medical evidence covering that period. 
There jsampl le testimony, however, showing treatment for the alleged disability 
aot 1869 to he present time, while examination by examining surgeons shows 

the existence of disability from that cause in a degree of total. 

The credibility of the several affiants in the case is not questioned by the Pen- 
sion e but because of the absence of medical evidence prior to 1869 the evi- 
dence is not deemed sufficient to warrant the allowance of the m. 

Your committee, however, are of opinion that it is shown beyond any reason- 
abie doubt that claimant, while in the service of the United States, and from ex- 
posure ia incident thereto, contracted chronic diarrhea, and that he has been ever 
since his discharge, and is now, disabled by reason thereof, so as to entitle him 
to a pension, and therefore report favorably on the bill and ask that it do pass. 


Mr. WOLFORD. Mr. Chairman, I would like the committee report- 
ing that bill to let us know the facts on which it is based. Ido not care 
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to vote on an opinion; I want facts. They say that they have no doubt 

but that the disability originated in the service. What are the facts 

and what the proof on which they base their opinions? I would like 

some gentleman on the committee or some one who has investigated 

seam; oe Sen e e R PATRO OEMS DAN, , whocalls it up, to tell us 
t 

Mr. PRICE. Iwill endeavor to answer the interrogatories of the 
gentleman from Kentucky, as far as I can. 

I know very little personally of this case. The applicant is a resi- 
dent of one of the eastern districts of the State; butthe Grand Army 
of the Republic, at a meeting in Milwaukee some two weeks ago, me- 
morialized to this old man’s claim for a They 
sent the memorial to me, I introduced the bill, and that is all of the 
case as far as I know anything about it. 

I will say to the gentleman that he is not a brigadier-general, and 
does not require an increase of pension. 

Mr. WOLFORD. There is no evidence that he ever was a soldier at 
all. There are four years of his liſe unaceounted for. I donot want to 
vote on uncertainties. 

Mr. BAKER. Do not retaliate. 

Mr. WOLFORD. Iam not but I don’t want to vote on 
a mere statement of the opinion of this committee. However, I shall 
withdraw my objection, as the gentleman says it is right. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

GEORGE SCHAEFER. 

Mr. NEECE. Lask unanimous consent to call up the bill (H. R. 413) 

granting a pension to George Schaefer. 

The bl is s follows: 


itenacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, or reer ee au- 
thorized and S eio nor iioa Vol odo ama a te ET — 
un now 
III., „CTT 
. The committee recommend the adoption of the following amend- 
ment: 

Strike out, in lines 6 and 7, Gey him at ed te of 
month” — insert subject to — a 2 p 88 
the pension laws.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


WALTER A. PHILLIPS. 


Mr. GROUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask consent to take up for consider- 
ation the bill (H. R. 3117) grantinga pension to Walter A. Phillips. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


By trend SS ‘That the Secretary of the Interior is . 
—— ood 
„ ips, late first lieutenant of the Third ery Light 


Artillery, Vermont Volunteers. 
The committee recommend the adoption of the following amendment: 
Strike out, in lines 6 and 7, “the Third Battery Light Artillery, Vermont Vol- 
unteers,“ and insert Company F, Second Regiment Vermont Volunteers.“ 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 
MART HILL. 


Mr. SWOPE. Mr. Chairman, I ask consent to call up the bill (H. R. 
5085) for the relief of Mary Hill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Secretary of the Interior be d 

name of Mary il 3 the Army, on the . Sio 
d recommend to strike ont ten“ and insert “ twenty- ve; so 
that it will read $25 per month, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I would like some statement of 
this case. Let the report be read. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the report (by Mr. Swors), as follows: 


This caiman A hairs panne ph nad (S 3 
5 from the commencement until the close othe late war, 


ment, 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


W. C. DAVIS. 


Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask consent to call 
up the bill (H. R. 6125) granting a pension to W. C. Davis. 
The bill is as ſollows: 
Beit &c., 2 — th 
wt Gente, ahha Se 7 ot Ste ner canbe ee! 
ment of Wet y V. Volunteers, in the war of the 
pension- roll, subject to the laws and regulations governing pensions in other 
The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


GEORGE W. STOUT. 


Mr. ELLSBERRY. I ask consent to call up House bill No. 1841, 
granting a ion to George W. Stout. 
The bill is as follows: 


Se., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and author- 


Be it enacted, hereby 
ized and directed to eee e Stout, 3 
pany Es Seventieth Volunteers, on Te es at eg and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of —— dollars per month from and after th: o passage of thisact. 
The committee recommended the adoption of the following amend- 
ments: 


. on at the rate of dollars 
penei and insert “su the limitations and provisions of the pension 

ws.” 

‘The amendments were 


agreed to. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


HANNAH BABB HUTCHINS. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to take 
5 R. 3463) granting a pension to Mrs. Hannah Babb 
Hu 


The bill is as ſollows: 


an army nurse, and to pa 8 a pension oft cn Han dollars per month from 
and after the passage of this a 
The committee cater the following amendments: 
Strike out in 5 fourth and fifth lines the words “ subject to the provisions 
and limitationsof — ogy laws,” and in line7 strike out the words “ twenty- 
ve” and insert“ 


fi 
Mr. WOLFORD. I ask for the reading of the report in that case. 
The Clerk proceeded to read the report (by Mr. HAYNES), as follows: 
Mrs. Babb makes the following presentment of her case in petition addressed 


9 
Hannah B. Hu $ of Froapors, tn. the Siats 


“The un tehins. a residen 
of Maine, bee represents, that at the time of the breaking out of the 
recently lost her husband and four children; that her name 


civil war she 
a DERES that in nse to the advertisement of the Govern- 


of 
a 


thas never been able to per- 
form any — labor; A years cars of age and entirel without 
; that she believes she 3 nation 
panagan she had been a soldier and been in from labor by 
recei in the line of duty, 2 the 
nation under which she would be entitled to a pension, as the laws for those pur- 
3 She therefore prays that she may be granted a pen- 


5 connection with this petition is the following certificate by Josiah H. Drum- 
mond, dated December 27, 1885—— 


ae 9 ey (interrupting the reading). That is enough; I am 


3 CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I haye examined this Calendar with 
some care, and have no objection to the bill now under consideration; but 
I would be glad to have the chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, the gentleman from Indiana, give us some information as to the 
modus operandi of pen dene reported from his committee. My Con- 
gressional district, I thin Spey! numbers one hundred and seventy- 
tive thousand people, and I have introduced quite a number of bills. 
I have been in his committee-room once or twice, but I have failed to 
find there a favorable or adverse report on any bill I have introduced. 
I would therefore be very glad to know exactly how these reports are 
made and bills considered, whether according to priority in his com- 
mittee, or whether each member who introduces bills is expected to go 
to the committee-room and prepare, or assist in the reports 
in case he regards the claim as a worthy one. I would like to know 
when my constituency is to receive some relief. 

Mr. MATSON. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAN- 
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Non] the bills which he has introduced have all been referred to his 
colleague from Illinois [Mr. NEECE], a member of the committee. If 
the gentleman will interview his colleague he will probably ascertain 
from him all the facts he desires. 

Mr. NEECE. I desire to say for the information of my colleague that 
I do not remember his having called on me. I called on him once and 
we had some conversation about one of his bills, 

3 CANNON. Not during this session, I believe. Not that I recol- 
of. 

Mr. NEECE. I spoke to the gentleman, and called his attention to 
his bills. Iwill say tothe gentleman that there are over one thousand 

ion bills which have been referred to me as asubcommittee. It is 
ibleforany one man, or any ten men, I maysay, to give all these 
bills full consideration in theirorder. Ihave notified gentlemen whose 
bills have been referred to me that if they would give me their assist- 
ance I would do everything in my power to have their bills consid- 
ered. It takes time to get papers from the Pension Office, so as to give 
even one of these bills the fair consideration which I would like to 
give to every one that I report. 

Mr. WOLFORD. I rise toa point of order. I submit that a dis- 
cussion of this kind is not in order under the rule to-night. 

Mr. CANNON addressed the Chair. 

Mr. WOLFORD. I insist on my point of order. 

Mr. CANNON. I will in order. 

Mr. WOLFORD. I deny the gentleman’s right to raise a discus- 
sion of this kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the Chair understand that the gentleman 
from Kentucky has withdrawn his point of order ? 

Mr. WOLFORD. No, sir; I insist on it. I want to have business 
before the committee on which we can act. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the Chair please rule on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Kentucky state his 
point of order? 

Mr. WOLFORD. My point of order is that this Se oer the 
chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions to know why a bill is 
not Hh ip is no part of the business of the Committee of the Whole 
to-nig 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will admonish the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CANNoN] to keep within the rule. ‘ 

Mr. CANNON. I suppose the gentleman from Illinois will proceed 
in order; and I only desire to say a single word to my colleague. 

Mr. WOLFORD. I insist on med pieni of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky that the gentleman from Illinois is 3 in order. The 
Chair can not undertake to say beforehand that the remarks the gentle- 
man is about to make will not be in order. 

Mr. CANNON. I will say to my colleague [Mr. NEECE] that I can 
readily understand when so many as a thousand bills are referred to 
him it must be exceedingly difficult for him to considerthem all. But 
Tunderstand the Committee on Invalid Pensions has three or four clerks. 

A MEMBER. Three. 

Mr. CANNON. All I want is that my bills should be put in the 
hopper. Iwill say to the gentleman the mere fact that I had intro- 
duced those bills after very considerable investigation cht be con- 
sidered some little evidence that I thought there wassome in them 
atleast. I will take an early opportunity to have a further interview 
with the gentleman, not in Committee of the Whole, touching those bills, 
for I really want some of them to be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendments proposed by 
the committee, which the Clerk will again report. 

The Clerk read the amendments, as follows: 

Strike out the words “subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 


Strike out “$25” and insert 512.“ 

The amendments were adopted. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


JOHN OWENS. 
Mr. LOVERING. I call up the bill (H. R. 1117) granting a pension 
to John Owens. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, G., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of John Owens, late a seaman in the 
United States Navy. 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions recommended the following 
amendment: 

In line 6, strike out the words “a seaman” and insert “an acting ensign.” 

The amendment was adopted. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


MRS. ELIZA HUMES. 


Mr. HAYNES. I call up the bill (H. R. 6466 nting a pension 
to Mrs. Eliza Humes. ( Ler . 


The bill was read, as follows: 
to the pension laws, thi f 8 Eliza 
3 eee ate a. private in 5 E, 
olunteers. 
The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


JAMES MORGAN. 
Mr. DOCKERY. I call up the bill (H. R. 4824) granting an increase 


of ion to James Morgan. 
e bill was read, as follows: 
Bett Co., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to tan increase of pension to James ä of 


Company C, Fourteenth iment Illinois In: 
$40 per month from and after the passage of this 
The Committee on Invalid Pensions recommended the following 
amendment: 
In line 6, strike out “$0” and insert “‘ $25.” 


Mr. WOLFORD. Let the report in that case be read. 

Mr. PERKINS. Perhaps I can state what will satisfy the gentleman 
in less time than would be occupied by the reading of the report. I 
know perce Bhs soldier, and I know he is blind in one eye. 

Mr. WOLFORD. I withdraw the call for the reading of the report. 

The amendment was adopted. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


5 ALEXANDER FORSYTII. 
Mr. PETERS. Icall up the bill (H. R. 3946) to increase the pension 
of Alexander Forsyth. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &., That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed 
to increase the pension of Alexander Forsyth, late of Company K, Eleventh 
Wisconsin Volunteers, to $30 a month. 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions recommended the following 
amendment: 

In line 5, strike out $30" and insert $20." 


The amendment was adopted. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


HARRISON W. MOORE. 


Mr. WINANS. Mr. Chairman, I call up for present consideration 
the bill (H. R. 6339) for the relief of Harrison W. Moore. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be ii Co., That Harrison W. Moore, late a private in Company A, First 
. omer of Wisconsin Cavalry Volunteers, in the service of the United States 
d ng the late war, be placed on the pension-roll of the United States at the 
rate of $20 per month, for injuries received and disease contracted in action and 
in said service during his enlistment, said pension to date from the time of his 
discharge. 

The committee recommended the amending of the bill by striking 
out all after the enacting clause and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, instructed to place on 
the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the 7 5 on laws, 
the name of Harrison W. Moore, late a private in Company A, First Regiment 
Wisconsin Cavalry. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

There being no objection, the bill as amended was laid aside to be 
reported to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


SOPHIA F. BIXBY. 


Mr. RICE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to call up for 
resent consideration the bill (H. R. 4027) granting a pension to Sophia 
. Bixby. 

-The bill was read, as follows: 


er pr, Cree Be Secretary of the Interi d he he 
directed to place on the ed 57 the 3 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Sophia F. Bixby, mother of 
Bixby, late of Company E, Twenty-fifth Massachusetts Volunteers. 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass, 


CHARLOTTE BUCK. 


Mr. ELLSBERRY, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to call 
up for present consideration the bill (H. R. 3614) granting a pension 
to Charlotte Buck. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit ipa ip ast rag the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and to place on the pension-roll the name of Charlotte Buck, 


de 1 James Buck, deceased, late of Company A, Sixteenth 
United States Infantry, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, and pay her a pension from and after the passage of this act. 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


ay, Volunteers, and to pay him 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. MATSON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 


rise. 

The motion was agreed to. : 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. DOCKERY having taken 
the chair as 8 er pro tempore, Mr. HATCH re’ that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House had had under consideration bills upon the 
the Private Calendar, under the special order of the House, and had 
instructed him to report sundry bills with various recommendations. 


BILLS PASSED. 

Bills of the following titles, reported from the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar with the recommendation that 
they do pass, were severally ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, they were accordingly read the third time, 
and passed: 

A bill (H. R. 550) to restore to the pension-roll the name of Adam 
Gaston; 

A bill (H. R. 792) granting a pension to David McKi - 

A bill 92 R. et granting a pension to David T. Elderkin; 

A bill (H. R. 2755) granting a pension to Robert Monohan; 

A bill (H. R. 3623) granting a pension to William H. Nevil; 

A bill (. R. 5997) granting a pension to Elizabeth Luce; 


A bill (H. R. 1576) granting an increase of pension to Thomas All- 
cock; 

A bill (H. R. 4026) granting a pension to Algernon S. Flagg; 

A bill (H. R. 6130) granting a pension to Frank Manhart; 

A bill (H. R. 6003) for the relief of John H. McClelland; ~ 

A bill (H. R. 6381) granting a pension to Abel J. Lewis; 

A bill (H. R. 5779) granting a pension to Peter Falkner; 

A bill (H. R. 1889) granting a pension to Isaac Carleton; 

A bill (H. R. 3152) granting a pension to Eliza A. Fisher; 

A bill (H. R. 6134) granting a pension to Hugh Mulholland; 

A bill (H. R. 2803) granting a pension to John H. Snyder; 

A bill (H. R. 6125) granting a pension to W. C. Davis; 

A bill (H. R. 6466) granting a pension to Mrs. Eliza Humes; 


Amendments reported from the Committee of the Whole House to 
bills of the following titles were severally agreed to, and the bills as 
amended were respectively ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, were accordingly read the third time, and 


A bill (H. R. 6092) ting a pension to Parmelia Smith; 

A bill (H. R. 4132) for the relief of Mary E. Johnson. [Title 
amended to read: A bill granting a pension to Mary E. Johnson’’]; 

A bill (H. R. 1348) for the relief of Pernetta Hendley; 

A bill (H. R. 4689) for the relief of the children of the late Surgeon 
Alfred M. Owen, and to increase their pension; 

A bill (H. R. 1902) granting an increase of pension to Simon J. 
Fought; 

A bill (H. R. tae for the relief of William F. Miller; 

A bill (H. R. 1136) granting a pension to Charles E. Bolles; 

A bill (H. R. 4688) granting a pension to Josephine Da Costa 
Thomas; 

A bill (H. R. 413) granting a pension to George Schaefer; 

A bill (H. R. 3117) granting a pension to Walter A. Phillips; 

A bill (H. R. 5085) for the relief of Mary Hill; 

A bill (H. R. isi granting a pension to George W. Stout; 
A bill (H. R. 3463) granting a pension to Mrs. na Babb Hutch- 
ins; 
. R. 1117) granting a pension to John Owens; 
. R. 4824) granting an increase of pension to James Morgan; 

. R. 3946) to increase the pension of Alexander Forsyth; and 
H. R. 6339) for the relief of Harrison W. Moore. 

MARGARET COFFEY. 

On motion of Mr. LOVERING, the title of the bill (H. R. 1108) 

granting a pension to Margaret Coffee was amended so as to read: “A 


bill granting a pension to Margaret Coffey.” 

The bill as amended was ordered to be en and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 
passed, 


A bill 
A bill 


LOUIS TYUS. 
On motion of Mr. WOLFORD, the title of House bill No. 247 was 
amended so as to read: ‘‘A bill granting a pension to Louis Tyus,” 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


Mr. MATSON moved to reconsider the several votes by which the 
bills were passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider lie on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

The House then, on motion of Mr. MATSON (at 9 o’clock and 17 min- 
utes), adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as 8 

By Mr. BINGHAM: Petition of the Philadelphia Society for Organ- 
Sing Cae in favor of postal savings-banks—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BRAGG: Petition of citizens and residents of Wisconsin, to 
extend right of suffrage to females by constitutional amendment—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUNNELL: Petition and letter to remove the charge of de- 
retest against Russell F. Thurston—to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. CANNON: Petition of James R. Carter, for payment for horse 
killed by the United States Army during the late war—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. DINGLEY: Petition pf ship-owners and others of Belfast, 
Me., for passage of law placing American sailing vessels on the same 
basis as to pilotage as steam-vessels—to the Select Committee on Amer- 
ican Ship-building and Ship-owning Interests. 

Also, petition of ship-owners and others of Bath, Me., for passage of 
law placing American sailing vessels on the same basis as to pilotage as 
steam-vessels—to the same committee. 

By Mr. ELY: Petition of H. & L. Chase and others, for modification 
of duty on burlaps—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Bradley Fertilizer Company and others, for modifi- 
cation of duty on burlaps—to the same committee. 

By Mr. EVANS: Petition of the window-glass workers of Norristown, 
Pa., against a reduction of the present duty on window-glass—to the 
same committee. 

By Mr. GROUT: Affidavit of Newton I. Howard, in support of pen- 
sion claim of H. Sanborn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: Petition of citizens of Ohio, in favor of the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

Also, petition of citizens of Ohio, for free silver coinage—to the same 
committee. 

By Mr. GUENTHER: Petition of citizens of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Illinois, favoring the claim of the heirs of William A. Burt for the 
use of the solar compass on the public-land surveys—to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. HEWITT: Petition of the stationers of New York city, in favor 
of the passage of the bankrupt law—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HIRES: Petition of citizens of Quinton, N. J., that no re- 
vision of the present tariff be made—to the Committee on Ways and 
M 


eans. 

By Mr. HISCOCK: Petition of citizens of New York, against patents— 
to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. JACKSON: Petitionof window-glass workers of New Castle, 
Pa., in favor of a high protective tariff—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LORE: Petition of citizens of Dover, Del., for continuance 
of duty on glass manufactures—to the same committee. 

By Mr. LOVERING: Petition of Henry L. Pierce and others, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., asking for the passage of the bill creating postal savings- 
banks—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of residents of Dorchester, Mass., favoring the estab- 
lishment of postal savings-banks—to the same committee. 

By Mr. MAYBURY: Petition of David W. Davis, for extension of 
patent on freezing-box for fish—to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, memorial of citizens of the United States, with reference tothe 
use of the solar compass—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McMILLIN: Petition of Patrick Gagherty, for pension—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORROW: Petition of residents of San Francisco, Cal., favor- 
ing reciprocity treaty with Mexico—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. NORWOOD: Petition of citizens of Georgia, favoring the 
Blair bill—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. CHARLES O'NEILL: Memorial of president and secretary 
of New Century Guild of Workingwomen, asking for the passage ofa 
law providing for post-office savings-banks—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the Philadelphia Produce Exchange, urging theen- 
actment of a national bankrupt law—to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of citizens of Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa., 
engaged in window-glass manufacture, protesting against any change 
in tariff as far as window-glass is concerned—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. RYAN: Memorial of Knights of Labor of Peterton, Kans., 
for Hennepin Canal bill—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. STEELE: Petition of citizens of Boehmer, Ind., asking for 
free coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 


Measures. 
By Mr. STRAIT: Petition of voters of Minnesota, for legislation to 
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protect the dairy interests against the manufacture of oleomargarine 
and buttesine—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. VAN SCHAICK: Resolution by the village board of Bald- 
win, Wis., upon the subject of interstate commerce—to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

By Mr. T. B. WARD: Petition of citizens of Westfield, Hamilton 
County, Indiana, praying for an amendment to the Constitution grant- 


W to women to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

y Mr. WILLIAM WARNER: Petition of Caroline Mulhaupt, of 

Kansas City, Mo., asking compensation for property taken and used by 

3 States Army during the late war- to the Committee on War 
ims. 

By Mr. A. C. WHITE: Application of John F. Baird, for removal of 
charge of desertion—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, letter of Hon James B. Neal, John A. Colwell, and G. W. Do- 
verspike, relating to the pension claim of Elizabeth Sirwell—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILKINS: Resolutions of the Knights of Labor of Chero- 
kee, Kans., asking for liberal appropriations for internal improve- 
ments—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

The following petitions, praying Congress for the enactment of a law 
requiring scientific temperance instruction in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, in the Territories, and in the Mili and Naval 
Academies, the Indian and colored schools supported wholly or in part 
by money from the national Treasury, were presented and severally 
referred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. BURROWS: Of citizens of Van Buren, Berrien, Cass, and 
Kalamazoo Counties, Michigan. 

By Mr. DOCKERY: Of German citizens of Caldwell County, Mis- 
sonri. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: Of citizens of Edmunds, Lincoln, and Douglas 
Counties, Dakota. 

By Mr. T. J. HENDERSON: Of citizens of Lee County, Illinois. 

By Mr. O’DONNELL: Of St. Patrick’s Total Abstinence Society of 
Washington, D. C. 

By Mr. PARKER: Of citizens of Saint Lawrence County, New York. 

By Mr. PIDCOCK: Of citizens of Hunterdon and Sussex Counties, 
New Jersey. 

By Mr. PRICE: Of citizens of Jackson, Pierce, Clark, Eau Claire, 
Saint Croix, and Trempealeau Counties, Wisconsin. 

By Mr. ROCKWELL: Of citizens of Berkshire and Hampden Coun- 
ties, Massachusetts. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, March 27, 1886. 


The House met at 12 0’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. 
MILBURN, D. D. j 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and approved. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. I ask unanimous consent that the prayer made 
by the Chaplain this morning may be published in the RECORD, 
Mr. JAMES. I object. 
SUITS AGAINST COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the acting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with accompanying papers, in to suits against collect- 
ors of customs now pending in the United States court for the southern 
district of New York for duties claimed to have been illegally exacted; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. PINDAR, indefinitely, on account of important business. 

To Mr. StRUBLE, for ten days, on account of important business. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
the committee had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the follow- 
ing titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 81) granting a pension to Margaret B. Harwood; and 

A bill (H. R. 1557) for the relief of David W. Jones. 

SILVER COINAGE. 


Mr. JAMES. I desire to call up the special order, House bill 5690, 
for the free coinage of silver—the bill reported adversely from the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 

The SPEAKER. On this bill the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CUL- 
BERSON ] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BLAND. Before the gentleman from Texas proceeds, I ask unan- 
imons consent to have printed in the RECORD certain statistics showing 
imports and exports of gold and silver to and from certain countries for 
a series of years, and showing also the stock of gold and silver in the 
principal countries of the world. 

There being no objection, leave was granted. 

The following are the statistics referred to: 


Stock of gold and silver in the principal countries of the world. 


Per capita. 
Countries, Population, Silver, Total 
i Gold. Silver, | Total. 

Nee IENA ES ON PEIN GA EANET EENEI EIER *58, 000, 000 $609, 000, 000 $283, 000, 000 $892, 000, 000 $10 50 84 88 $15 38 
Great Britain and Ireland 35, 246, 562 583, 500, 000 95, 000, 000 678, 500, 000 16 56 2 69 19 2 
Dominion of Canada, 4, 506, 563 9, 326, 000 4, 500, 000 13, 826, 000 207 100 3 07 
A A 1, 037, 000, 000 1, 087, 000, 000 . . . . 410 410 
Cc ö 772.000 772.000 . . 28 28 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand..., 2, 798, 898 65, 000, 000 5. 000, 000 70, 000, 000 23 22 179 25 OL 
of Good H 780, 757 30,000, 000 2, 441, 000 32, 441,000 38 42 3 13 41 54 
Ce u 87, 672, 048 848, 000, 000 549, 900, 000 1, 442, 900, 000 22 51 15 79 38 30 
Algiers... 2, 867, 626 9, 300, 000 5, 915, 000 15, 215, 000 324 2 06 5 30 
Guadeloupe 185, 460 381,000 281, 000 662, 000 2 06 152 3 58 
Belgium 5,585. 846 64, 000, 000 59, 500, 000 123, 500, 000 11 46 10 56 22 12 
lan 2, 846, 102 17, 000, 000 14, 700, 000 81, 700, 000 997 5 16 11 13 
28, 452, 639 +140, 000, 000 +72, 000, 000 +212, 000, 000 492 253 7 45 
1,979, 423 2, 702, 000 2. 702, 000 5, 404, 000 1 36 1 30 272 
16, 625, 860 130, 000, 000 70, 000, 000 200, 000, 000 7 82 421 12 08 
1,394, 516 SR IRT OOD E 28, 181, 000 A 20 20 
4,450,191 762,000 2, 236, 000 2, 998, 000 17 50 67 
4, 550, 669 30, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 6 59 220 879 
45, 235, 061 334, 420, 000 211, 480, 000 545, 900, 000 739 4 67 12 06 
35, 839, 428 45, 000, 000 75, 000, 000 120, 000, 000 1 26 209 3 35 
6, 479, 168 14, 296, 783 5, 138. 368 19, 435, 151 2 21 79 3 00 
2, 096, 400 13, 936, 000 4, 958, 000 18, 894, 000 6 64 2 36 900 
4,172, 921 28, 000, 000 57,000, 000 35, 000, 000 6 71 13 66 20 37 
98, 323, 000 1124, 008, 153 . 124, 008, 153 2B EREA 1 26 
24, 987, 000 39, 600, 000 35, 200, 000 7A, 800, 000 159 141 3 00 
5, 376, 000 163, 000 11, 387, 000 11,550, 000 03 212 215 
9, 787, 629 110, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 1 02 409 51l 
2, 891, 600 2, 318, 000 374,000 2, 692, 000 80 13 93 
2,540, 000 10, 000, 000 10, 720, 000 20, 720. 000 3 93 422 815 
8, 000, 000 ..... ossos sue 4, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 133 13 
3, 050, 000 62,000 1, 820, 000 1, 882, 000 60 62 
2, 075, 245 000, 000 123, 000 2, 123, 000 06 102 
( stones 6, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 247 247 
2, 325, 000 |.. on 5, 400, 000 5, 400, 000 2 32 2 32 
438, 245 4,601, 000 1, 000, 000 5, 601, 000 228 12 77 
Tooo) stove} . e 13883112 in| 37 

700, 100 000, 000 
* 66, 895 549, 900 950, 000 1.490, 900 14 21 22 41 

NPE O aren deny chek TARANEE ESI PE V E R OA N S A, 3,292, 106, 836 | 2,775, 611, 080 | 6, 067, 717, 916 


* Estimated by the Director of the Mint, 
reserves only. 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF THE MINT, January B, 1886, 


Includes bullion in the Mint available for coinage, 


+ Wahrung’s Politik, 1881. Ottomar Haupt. Bank 
E. O. LEECH, Computer of Bullion. 
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Imports and exports of gold and silver to and from 
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Imports and exports of gold and silver, &c.—Continued. 


INDIA. 
Gold. | Silver. 
Year. } 
Imports Exports. | Imports. Exports. 

$6, 515, 163 $18, 070, 677 $4,119, 817 
6, 526, 492 26,718,190 4, 307,840 
5, 249, 532 18, 349, 834 7,128, 931 
4, 295, 752 8, 572, 809 5, 428, 761 
12, 206, 900 42,790, 227 2, 912, 201 
10, 589, 514 59, 554, 743 5, 665, 786 
13,772, 601 63, 193, 118 3, 729, 608 
21,594, 310 40, 779, 771 3, 169, 795 
20, 867, 732 58, 733, 428 3,285, 320 
20, 645, 839 31, 314, 156 5, 385, 400 
25, 259, 237 47, 504, 559 3, 285, 321 
33, 459, 141 66, 317, 732 5, 242, 403 
43, 435, 518 68, 311, 873 6, 036, 173 
48, 056, 813 55, 907, 909 6, 859, 439 
31, 013, 794 98, 227,422 7, 373, 886 
23, 978, 895 47, 062,520 8, 438, 603 
23, 231, 630 34, 055, 460 4, 087, 607 
25,193,754 48, 562, 696 6, 705, 823 
27, 692, 327 40, 218, 742 4, 604, 994 
13, 557, 947 12, 955,776 8, 371, 903 
17, 391, 791 38, 968, 620 7, 237, 503 
12, 761, 768 9, 412, 852 5, 982, 604 
8,023, 919 20,165, 443 8,019, 515 
10, 167, 267 29, 451, 133 6, 859, 857 
8, 996, 748 16, 859, 215 9, 290, 080 
7,025, 824 48, 628, 054 13, 504, 743 
7, 683, S48 76, 766, TLL 5, 354, 109 
7, 119, 928 27, 221,736 7, 898, 354 
15, 655, 666 24,506, 174 5, 432, 104 
218, 300, 000 15, 575, 112 4, 455, 486 
25, 487, 865 39, 967, 788 3,135, 526 
*24, 175, 096 30,401.40 ————— 
25, 677, 583 |... 31, 194,288 
605, 580, 227 41,465, 314 | 1, 299, 320, 165 183, 350, 492 

PORTUGAL, 
422,000 13, 000 | 3, 872, 000 204, 000 
2,116, 000 9,000 1, 961,000 273, 000 
„ 2 ER 

' 97, 
325,713 136, 358 9,908 371,232 
1, 232, 768 74, 264 2, 984 244, 858 
3,878,716 48,196 33, 026 129, 078 
1, 988, 875 2,839 346 41, 852 
4, 221, 064 35, 523 24, 633 39,712 
1,565, 302 42,963 62, 387 76, 842 
2, 696, 087 71.771 47, 537 54. 607 
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Mr. CULBERSON addressed the House. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, I do not presume to undertake, nor do I 
eount myself equal to, an elaborate discussion of thesilver question. I 
desire at this time to touch on only two or three points. 

Let us admit at once that we are all bimetallists in the sense of de- 
siring to retain both gold and silver as bases for the currency of the 
country, and that we do not propose to demonetize either, even if we 
stop the coinage of one of them. Let us admit that our immense ter- 
ritory, population, business, and commercial interests require the service 
of both metals, and that to abandon either would be a source of con- 
traction and disaster. 

It is not for me to say that I know this would be the result of a 
monometallism of either. The function of money is to serve as astand- 
ard of value and as a medium of exchange. As a standard of value 
there is certainly enough of gold alone to fulfill that and 
would be if the amount of gold coined were far less thanitis. Asa 


medium of exchange, so utterly haye the modern means of communi- 
cation reduced our whole system of exchange and financial settlement 
of balances the world over that it has been said that one gold dollar 
now does the work that formerly was done by a thousand gold dollars, 
just as in the -house the mutual debts and credits of a hundred 
banks are settled by a stroke of the pen and the payment of a com- 
parative trifle. Indeed, so little use is there for coin—either gold or 
silver—that it scarcely appears in the ordinary transactions of life. 
I doubt if oneman in a thousand sees during the year a single gold piece 
or more than five silver dollars at any one time. But as a basis or se- 
curity for our financial system, no less efficient and potent because lying 
out of sight like the foundations of a house, there must undoubtedly 
be a sufficiently large coin reserve to make stable the superstructure of 
the credit of the national currency. While, therefore, by no means cer- 
tain, as I have suggested, that gold might not, as practically now for 
years it has done, perform the mere functions of a sole and sufficient 
metal standard of our coinage, I appreciate the argument in favor of the 
service of both gold and silver. 

But for that very reason I can not understand why gentlemen who op- 
pose the demonetization of silver should not also oppose a policy which 
may demonetize gold by driving it out of circulation, even ifnot ont of 
the country, and thereby induce that very reduction to substantially 
one-half of the basis of the country which the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ROWELL | anticipates—without good reason, I think—as 
the result of abandoning silver, and which he with such a terror 
of its shrinking effect upon all values and its doubling effect upon all 
debts. He must remember that what is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the er; and that if a monometallism of gold is fraught with such 

consequences to the mass of the people simply because the other 
or silver half of their present money supply would be gone, a mono- 
metallism of silver would be just as bad, because then the gold half 
would be gone. 

In the interest of bimetallism, which these gentlemen favor, as do I, 
and in the interest of the largest basis for our currency—a basis com- 
mensurate with our immensely expanding national interests—I am 
therefore opposed to the continuance of the present policy of a coinage 
of silver, indefinite and unlimited in time and therefore in amount, which 
unless we check or set some limit to it, will as surely excurrencise or 
expatriate gold as the sun will riseto-morrow. Amid all the rush and 
excursions of this the simple practical question still recurs, not 
asking for rhetoric but for a plain answer—how, if you really propose 
to up the double standard of gold and silver, are you going to pre- 
serve that substantial parity between them which is the sole condition 
of maintai them as adouble standard? You propose nothing 
to that end. You donot even suggest the honest measure of increasing 
the weight of your silver dollar. On the contrary, you propose only 
to pile the agony still higher by authorizing free coinage, 
only making the disparity still greater but actually inviting the whole 
world to dump into our mints its entire stock of silver—bullion, coins, 
old teapots, spoons, and tankards—and to draw back for every 78 cents’ 
worth so dumped a full United States dollar. That would be a very 
pretty profit of 22 per cent. for those who have silver to sell, but a 
very gross imposition on the people at large who would be taxed to 
pay it. 

If you really mean to get rid of gold and put the country upon the 
monometallism of silver, say so. But do notclamor for bimetallism at 
the very moment you are making bimetallism impossible—at the very 
moment yon are insisting upon the continuance of apolicy which takes 
no account of the glaring fact that under it gold and silver are now 22 
per cent. apart, that day by day their disparity is enlarging, and that 
thus you are making absolutely certain the retirement at some time of 
the better metal and the repetition of that very agony of a depreciated 
currency which the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ROWELL] so forcibly 
p He referred to and admitted the financial ruin“ which a 

ew years ago threatened the country because of the sinking value of 
money,” and to the wise statesmanship’’ through which we grad- 
ually but surely came back tostable money and returning prosperity.’’ 
And yet he now argues in favor of a depreciated and n ily soon 
to be exclusive silver money of similar sinking value,” as if like 
causes in one case would not produce like effects in another. 

You say that to stop the coinage of silver will destroy one of the 
markets for itand thus reduce its value still more. Butits present fall 
is largely due to its demonetization by Germany and France, and if by 
suspension of its coinage or by assuring suspension at a fixed date you 
can drive these countries to an international arrangement you will 
take the best step toward stopping its depreciation as money. Down 
to 1874 the European bimetallic union kept a par at Paris of about 15} 
to 1. Then by law these European mints were closed to silver, and 
hence its emaciation there and here. Compel a reversal of that in- 
ternational policy and you will quickest restore the equilibrium. That 
done, and then you can maintain a bimetallicgold and silverstandard— 
and I very greatly doubt whether as a basis of currency ygu can expel 
either of these metals without a contraction or, as my friend from Mich- 
igan [Mr. CUTCHEON] calls it, a constriction of values tha} would be 
ruinous—you can then, Isay, maintain a bimetallic gold or silver stand- 
ard permanently, which is the very thing we want to do; and you can 
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do it in no other way. As has been sententiously said, There is no 
Monroe doctrine in silver.” 

It is true that up to this time, by artificial means, by legislative en- 
actment, by administrative good management, by the good fortune of 
trade, we have succeeded in keeping both metals at an artificial par. 
In other words, we have stood the strain alone up to the present time, 
and can possibly stand it even a little further. But because you can 
bend a bow into a half-circle it does not follow that you can bend it into 
a whole one. When the crash comes it will come like the tumble of an 
avalanche. When you have strained this increasing disparity just one 
hair too much, when you have laid the last straw on the camel’s back, 
you will see the two metals part company; one of them disappearing 
and all values turning to the lower standard of the other, as the mists 
fly at one sun stroke from the hill-tops. It is a contradiction in terms 
and in fact—it is flying in the face of common sense—this pretense of 
acommon double standard of gold and silver, and of maintaining bi- 
metallism, when in our international commercial world one is worth 
only uarters as much as the other. You might as well insist on 
two yard-sticks, one of 36 and the other of 27 inches. If the great com- 
mercial nations will all unite, this artificial parity can undoubtedly be 
kept up, but otherwise it is inevitable that the farce must play out in 
time—and all the quicker if each day you are taking one more inch 
off the shorter yard-stick. We are told that under our present policy 
gold is accumulating instead of diminishing, and that therefore such 
fears are unfounded. Once upon a time a certain frog, whose vanity 
has made his story immortal, began to swell. I doubt not some pru- 
dent observer ed to him that the ultimate result of that process 
would be an explosion. I doubt not also that the frog replied by 
pointing to his fair enlargement and plumper figure—but the result 
was none the less that he burst, and the places that knew him knew 
him no more, 

It is true that the supply of gold has accumulated. Two causes 
have contributed to this: First, the balance of trade has been in our 
favor, and when it shall be against us the same cause will operate the 
other way. The second is that the very policy of recent administra- 
tions in paying our public obligations in gold or by the gold standard— 
a policy which is now so severely and so inconsistently criticised by the 
advocates of the present silver coinage—has itself maintained the ab- 
solute and unwavering credit of our currency, prevented alarm and 
distrust, and thereby preserved the par value of every dollar, whether 
gold, silver, or paper, that bore the stamp of the Government, and so 
saved us from a drain upon our gold balance, and perhaps a financial 
panic, It is now proposed to destroy that credit, to break this great 
and otherwise impregnable barrier against the operation of the Gresham 
law by reversing that policy and by paying the public obligution in the 
cheaper coin, thereby proclaiming to the whole world that the United 
States, relying on its technical right, has lowered its standard of finan- 
cial obligation. 4 

Let the Secretary of the Treasury begin to-morrow to pay the na- 
tional creditors in silver, or by the silver standard—let it be understood 
that that is to be the policy hereafter—let the next installment of the 
public debt and interest be met in that coin, and forthwith, in the 
twinkling of an eye, as everybody knows, gold will mount to a pre- 
mium, the Gresham law will begin to operate, because the barriers 
against it will have been broken down, we shall be upon the ground of 
the monometallism of silver, bimetallism will cease to be our policy, 
and fortunate shall we be if panic and disaster do not follow. 

It may be admitted that if two-thirds of all the gold in the world 
were to perish by some convulsion of nature, the value of gold would 
at once appreciate so monstrously that we should all recognize that, if 
there were a right of option of payment in gold or silver, we might no 
longer be bound to pay in the former metal. So, on the other hand, 
if by some unlocking of the bowels of the earth silver were to become 
at once as abundant as tin, I do not believe that even the chairman of 
the Coinage Committee would insist longer on his favorite metal. 
But we are met and are likely to be met by no such extremity. Gold 
and silver are still the money metals, varying somewhat in their rela- 
tive value, but both adapted better than anything else to constitute 
elements of a common basis. The difference in their value 
is such, just at this time, that if, by continued coinage of silver and 
the absence of international agreement, we let that enlarging difference 
go on, gold will be excurrencised or expatriated, silver left alone, and 
our country, with its proud financial record, taken from the list of the 
first-rate financial nations of the world, with whom our commercial 
and business relations, affecting the trade, industries, and welfare of 
our sixty millions of people, d be on a par, and reduced to a 
second-rate financial place with Mexico. 

Suppose we admit that gold may be appreciating as silver is depre- 
ciating, or ratherthat both are going apart. Even if this be true, even 
if gold is appreciating, one of the very reasons for this result is that the 
apprehension of a continuance of our present policy of an excessive silver 
coinage, together with the apprehension that we are going to pay our 
obligations in a cheaper metal—these very apprehensions by an accele- 
rating ratio are inspiring alarm, are weakening the value of silver, and 
are giving an artificial and exceptional value to gold, making everybody 
anxious to secure and hoard it, and therefore still more appreciating it. 
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Hence that very striking statement made the other day by the gen- 
tlemen from Maryland [Mr. FINDLAY] that savings-banks and trust 
companies are already hoarding $30,000,000 in gold, and steadily in- 
creasing the hoard. It is not a question whether they can continue 
to do this or whether their own interest will not compel them to turn 
their hoard into investment. It is the impulse to hoard at all, the 
start of apprehension, which is significant and like a weathervane 
shows at once which way the wind blows. Hence also the rumor that 
our capitalists are withdrawing their funds from American enterprise 
and investing them abroad. Criticise the administration for paying 
the debt and interest by the gold standard! Were it to do otherwise 
it would be the beginning of a run on every depository of that precious 
metal. Violation of law! The administration is guilty of no violation 
of law. The payment of our bonds in gold or silver, so far as require- 
ment of payment in either is concerned, is left, on any fair interpreta- 
tion of the statute, to the executive department. It has been ingeni- 
ously suggested, in support of the executive policy, that, at the time 
the law referred to was passed, gold meant gold dollars and silver meant 
only subsidi. coins, or, if it meant silver dollars, then only silver 
dollars up to the extent of their then limited legal-tender value of $5; 
in other words, the term“ gold and silver’? meant no other than 
such ‘gold and silver’ as the Government then had in the Treasury 
and was then coining.” 

Practically, however, the mere material of payment is of small ac- 
count. The public interest is usually paid in checks, and in the book- 
keeping settlement of balances. Any claimant can have silver or paper 
if he prefers. The choice of the metal is significant not as to the sub- 
stance of the thing paid over the counter, but as to the standard of the 
payment; and that standard should be gold, because gold is the stand- 
ard of all the great commercial countries with which we are allied, the 
standard popularly recognized when the pledge of payment was made, 
the standard which by our own statutes is made the unit of value,” 
the standard of the business of our country now for years, and es 
cially the standard in which labor, the great creditor of the Republic, 
is entitled to be paid—not to be paid necessarily in the heavy mass of its 
coin but in its always stable equivalent. Beware, then, how you drive 
that standard out. 

The simple, common-sense thing to do now is to calla halt. We 
have an abundance of silver—more, evidently, than with all the efforts 
which the administration says it has made we can force into circulation. 
Aside from the natural self-interest of those who have it to sell there 
is no exigency that clamors for its further accumulation in the form of 
coin, though it is not unlikely, and I am hopeful that some plan may 
be devised—possibly that suggested by Senator SHERMAN—for its use 
in uncoined bullion or otherwise as a basis for that increasing currence: 
circulation which, of course, our rapidly growing population and — 8 
ness require, but which, if regulated by the double standard, as I trust 
it may be possible to have it regulated, must not operate to split that 
double standard into two widely unequal standards. 

Give silver coinage, then, at least a present or prospective rest. Do 
not demonetize silver and do not take away its legal-tender function; 
but suspend at some time its coinage, the unlimited continuance of 
which is one of the very causes of the appreciation of gold, and there- 
fore, as I have said, tosome extent, of the present disparity between the 
two metals. In the interest, therefore, of bimetallism, in the interest 
of silver itself, it is time to cast an anchor and take our bearings; to 
suspend, or at least fix a time for the suspension of, silver coinage, 
whether it be in two or three years; and then to see—for that is per- 
haps all we can now do—if some international arrangement with the 
other great commercial countries can not then be made. 

The only other point I care to make is as to the relation of this ques- 
tion to the interests of what are called the debtor classes. I agree that 
it is not the capitalists, not the bankers, not the money powers whose 
interests should be preferred, but those of the body of the le, the 
men who toil and whose labor is the most sacred trust confided to the 
care of the Government. Indeed, I am inclined to think that nothing 
has been exaggerated more in this whole discussion than the attitude 
of capital. My observation is that it is not half so eager or aggressive 
in this whole public debate throughout the country us has been repre- 
sented. My experience and yours is that it takes care of itself under 
whatever circumstances. Come gold or silver, come high rates or low 
rates, came boom or panic, come inflation or contraction, it eludes danger 
andimprovesopportunity. Itisselfish, Argus-eyed, potential; and from 
a look over my own section of the country Iam persuaded it is already 
discounting the future and is unalarmed, if not indifferent, at any action 
Congress now seems likely to take. ; 

I mean of course not that capital which is a trust for the widow and 
orphan, but that capital which is so especially obnoxious to-day to pub- 
lic sentiment and which is the selfish equipment of the plutocracy. 
In homely phrase, that form of capital can stand the y of a debased 
coinage if the other great interests of the people can do so; nay, would 

robably profit by the convulsions of which it would take advantage. 
have no sympathy with it except as it serves by its use and its employ- 
ment to keep blood flowing in our channels of ind My sym- 
pathies, like those claimed by my friends on the other side, are with 
those who have not this plutocratic reliance, and whose labor, whose 
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earnings, whose credit, whose homes depend upon the financial standard 
and regulation which our legislation shall give to currency and the 
monetary system. , 

On that premise, what then is the best policy as between silver and 
gold in their present disparity of value as to the matter of a national 
standard? I can only gather my illustrations from homely life. Ihave 
been taught, and I know it is true, and no honest laboring man in my 
district would instruct me otherwise, that if a workman dependent on 
his hands ſor his living desires success, reputation, property, credit, 
he will obtain them by turning out the best work and not by turning 
out in bare compliance with the letter of his contract second-rate work. 
The latter would give him perhaps an immediate gain in a single trans- 
action or in fulfilling an existing obligation, but it would forever ruin 
him in all future negotiations and stamp him as a second rate. 

Just as true is this principle in our national as in our individual re- 
lations. Admit, if you please, that Government is at liberty to pay in 
silver or in gold. Admit that the silver dollar is not a dishonest dol- 
lar and that it is hardly worth while, even in the eagerness of debate, 
to term it repudiatory. But, on the other hand, you must admit that 
it has fallen off in relative value, and that, as compared with gold, it 
is like the artisan’s second-rate work as compared with his best. To 
pay our national debt in silver, the cheaper coin, and by thereby driving 
gold out of the country to scale all 3 indebtedness, might be a 
gain in that single transaction, but it would be an infinite injury to 
public and to private credit and therefore a source of burden and disas- 
ter and hard times not to the nation merely, which can stand almost 
anything, but to that very body of the laboring and debtor people who 
can stand very little, and for whom you are pretending to legislate and 
whose interest you claim to have at heart. 

It is said, why pay the bondholder in gold and everybody else in sil- 
ver? A false impression e these constant references to the 
bondholder, as well as by the Whole foolishness of calling names and 
invoking rhetorical bugbears. Whether it be silver-kings on the one 
side or gold- bugs on the other, we may be pretty sure that one is just 
as as and not a bit more interested in the dear people than 
the other. The bondholder is no worse and no better than anybody 
else. Taking into account the high premium cost of his United States 
bonds, and the small rate of interest they pay, there is no other equally 
secured investor who gets so small a return for his money. Remember, 
too, that he by no means stands for the plutocracy, but represents many 
a poor widow and orphan, many a hard-working laborer, many a de- 
pendent clerk, all whose savings are invested in the securities of 
the United States, either directly or through the savings-bank or some 
other financial institution. Thereis, of course, no reason why the bond- 
holder should be paid in any better coin than any other creditor of the 
Government. But the advantage of paying our national debt and in- 
terest in gold or by the gold standard is not because it is held by the 
bondholder class as such, but because the coin in which or standurd by 
which we pay the national debt and interest is the one test that deter- 
mines the credit of our Government throughout the world, and thereby 
establishes the standard and test also of public and private credit and, 
most important of all, the worth of the people's money. Like any other 
humble laborer, jean y Syed the Government for my ees wages, I 
might ask why I should be paid in silver while the bondholder is paid 
in gold. But a moment’s reflection shows me thatit makes no differ- 
ence to meso long as my silver, by virtue of the Government’s resolute 
and honest policy, is just as good as the bondholder’s gold. But, on 
the other hand, if the Government, by paying the bondholder in silver, 
thereby impairs and discredits all its currency and its credit, and drives 
gold to a premium and so out of circulation, then it does make a dif- 
ference to me and a very damaging difference; for then the silver in 
which I am paid becomes of less purchasing power; I have killed the 
goose that laid the golden egg; Iam become the dog in the manger; 
in my endeavor to bite off the bondholder’s golden nose I have bitten 
off my own silver one, which till then was just as good as his, and had 
it been a rose would have been just as sweet called by whatever metallic 


name. 

The laboring man is not a fool or a weakling. He knows perfectly 
well on which side his bread is buttered, is a good deal brighter than 
a silver dollar, and has organized for his interest and for that share in 
the benefits of the wealth he creates to which he is so justly entitled. 
You can not in the long run cheat him with sophistries. He is the one 
constant creditor. His pecuniary interest is represented by his wages 
and his savings. These, to him, are sacred; and anything that impairs 
them is his enemy and ruin. He rarely owes anything, except for his 
daily supplies, which are less than his daily wages. On the contrary, 
2 5 thrifty, he has his balance in eee up for a wet day. 

Massachusetts there are in its savings-banks $274,000,000, almost 
equal to one-quarter of our national debt. It is an increase of twelve 
millions in the last year, and represents in round numbers 850,000 
open accounts, a number equal to 40 per cent. of all the inhabitants 
of that State, and more than 100 per cent. of all the families, with an 
average sum to each depositor of over $300. It is the adventurous 
capitalist, the blood-sucking speculator, the gambler in property, the 
borrower on risks and chances, the would-be monopolist, the wrecker 
in mining ventures and land schemes and paper-and-water railroads, 


in other words it is the very vultures against whom to-day organized 
labor is most protesting, that constitute to a large extent that part of 
the debtor class for whom and in aid of whose reckless ventures you are 
really depreciating the currency. Suppose we irvoke just here some 
of the epithets of our friends on the other side. Suppose we throw 
back a little mud—in a purely Pickwickian sense, of course—at these 
silver cormorants who conspire in the interest of these outrageous 
schemes, these bloated fatteners who feed on the rotting carcass of a 
debased currency, these vampires who eat out the hearts of women and 
orphans and the poor, and rob them ef the security of their little sav- 
ings, wrung out of the toil and sweat of days’ works and worn muscles. 
The ghosts of Nero «nd Tamerlane and Phillip II have been invoked, 
but what are they, or what is the obliteration of Poland or the oppression 
and robbing of Ireland compared with this crime of clipping the coin 
and reducing the value of the wages of fifty million of people, and 
then coupling with the crime the unutterable meanness of pretendin 
to do it under the guise of protecting them? So the wolf covers mat 
devours the lamb. For Heaven’s sake let us get outof this sickening 
air of bathotic and vaporous hyper-rhetoric and unjust charges agai 
parties who are just as honest and just as selfish on one side as on the 
other. The people only laugh at this bandying of epithets. They 
know that the various material interests of the country will naturally 
seek their own promotion; that the owners of silver investments very 
naturally pull one way to secure the sale and profit of their product, 
and the security holders, who are the wage-earners and wage-savers, 
pull the other to prevent the depreciation of their property. But 
there is no need to call names or throw mud. The simple question 
is whether on the whole and for the general welfare, as distinguished 
from any private or local interest, it is better to maintain the stand- 
ard of the people’s money or to debase it. Certainly the laboring man 
wants no depreciation in the purchasing power of the “es he earns or 
in the security of thesavings he has laid by out of them. Yet to pay him 
in a baser coin is to diminish the purchasing power of every dollar for 
which he sweats and toils and for which he gives his blood and bone. 
You can not in the | ran deceive him by bellowing that you have 
clipped the bondholder’s coin, if, at the same time, he sees that you in 
the same ratio have reduced his own coin and impaired his ability to 
buy flour and meat and layup savings. He cares not whether you pay 
the bondholders by the standard of gold or diamonds so long as you 
pay him in an equivalent thereto. Beware how yon trifle with his dol- 

, for, let it be gold or silver or paper, the moment it is worth to him 
less than a hundred cents and will purchase for him less than a hun- 
dred cents’ worth of bread and meat he will justly turn and rend 
you. He owes no debts and is under no temptation to scale them. 
It is capital, enterprise, employment which owe debts, and which owe 
him and not he them when they pay him he wants the best 
money, and if you give him anything less he will justly charge that he 
asks for bread and you give him a stone, for fish and you give hima 

t. Ienvy not the estimate in which he will hold the legislator 
or body of legislators who shall set in motion the avalanche of a depre- 
ciation of the cu of the laboring masses, clipping their wages, 
undermining the foundation of their profits, credit, and accumulation, 
and reducing the purchasing power of their dollars. Whatis its pur- 
chasing power under the present gold standard, as compared with its 
purchasing power when we had an inflated and depreciated currency ? 
It will be the part of prudence to look at the statistics on this point, 
for they show that when in the inflated period during and after the 
closing years of the war wages were more in the nu of dollars 
paid than they are now under a gold standard, yet their purchasing 
power, their equivalent in the necessary supplies of life, was less. 

Mr. Joseph H. Walker, an eminent economist, has prepared most 
interesting and valuable tables on this point, which I annex to my re- 
marks. Ashesays: ‘‘ Advocates of cheap money claim that such meas- 
ures will benefit the man in moderate circumstances and particularly 
the wage-worker. The exact contrary is the fact, as the following tables 
will show. While wages slowly increased from 1861 in the number of 
dollars paid the workman, their purchasing power—the real value of 
his wages measured by what they would buy—justassurely decreased.“ 
For instance, as he shows, ‘‘dyers, who received 67 cents a day in 1860 
and $1 in 1864, could only buy with their dollar in 1864 what they could 
buy with 50 cents in 1860. Their real wages, therefore, in 1864 were 
one-quarter less than in 1860,’’ while nominally a third more. And 
to-day, in this gold year 1886, they are receiving one-third more than 
in 1860,” to wit, one dollar in a gold currency,” which will buy 
twice as much as one dollar would in 1864 under an inflated currency. 
And so on through all the other occupations, as his tables show. 

Give labor, then, a sound currency, so that itshall be insured the pay- 
ment of its credits in the best money—money as good and of as great 
purchasing power as that of the most favored creditorclass. Then move 
on to the justice of its next great demand for a ſaĩrer distribution of the 
benefits of the wealth it creates and to the appreciation and enjoyment 
of which our splendid free national system, with its institutions of edu- 
cation and equality, is constantly entitling it; then attack and solve in 
its interest this paradox of economics under which to-day an excess of 

times is, for the masses, hard times—in other words, cheapness 
and abundance of production of the good things of material comfort, 
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and yet no thoroughfare to co; abundant use and en- 
joyment by the masses whose yarin paeran are piling them up in 
your granaries and storehouses or in the gambling corners of your 


And not only the interests of labor but the interest of public and pri- 
vate credit. Talk of gold and silver and greenbacks and bank notes! 
Vast as is the volume of all these it is nothing compared with the real 
currency of our country, which is credit—a currency that rests on no 
metal, but on the infinitely more precious ore of human faith and trust. 
You can strike no blow at gold or silver that will in any event work 
qhe ruin that would come from striking a blow at public and private 
credit. Intheinterest of the savings of the laboring poor, in the interest 
of labor when it borrows to invest in the security of a home, in the in- 
terest of those great enterprises based on credit in which labor finds 
its employment and daily food, I therefore plead, not for any question 
of technically honest compliance with the letter of a statute while avoid- 
ing its spirit, but for those foundations of financial public and private 
faith and credit, compared with which the difference between paying 
in gold and silver is as mole hill to a mountain. 

Again I plead for the interest of the honest and deserving debtor 
class as distinguished from the gambling debtor class. There are three 
classes of debts. First, those which are outstanding. I admit these 
would be more easily paid in baser coin. But aaen RENAE hS FET 
apprehension of their being so paid would at once tend to call themin 
and to insure their discharge and thereby their renewal or replacement 
at not only more exacting and heavier rates but at rates and under con- 
ditions which would compensate for the very loss sustained by the 
creditor in taking and in being liable hereafter to take payment in baser 
coin. 5 Already lenders are writing the notes they take ‘payable in 

ld. 
acd, Thae debts, which are hardly debts at all, but are the daily 
and immediate exchange of labor, or whatever form of) production, forits 
price—the day’s work or commodities of to-day—done or delivered and 
paid for to-night. These would not be much affected either way by the 
question of the character of the coin of payment. If that were more 
valuable, less would be paid; if less valuable, more would be paid. The 
thing would regulate itself, except that history teaches that in all 

from a more precious to a cheaper ¢ labor is the last 
thing that gets the corresponding rise in its price and the ee 
the corresponding fall. 

Third. Those debts which are obligations incurred at the present 
time for future redemption, and to which you must add all those debts 
of the first class which would be at once called in for renewal or re- 
poomi This class overshadows all the rest because it at once em- 

races the whole vast field which I have already referred to as covered 
by the term credit. It includes not only the mortgage, by the opera- 
tion of which the laborer hopes to capitalize his savings in the form 
of a home, but also the great enterprises, which people our Territories, 
build public works, run factories, develop mines, employ our vast re- 
sources and accumulations of labor, and are identical with the pros- 

perity and growth of our country. Beware, von of the South and 
er how you repel rather than invite capital and its investment. 
Let it be understood that payments are to be made in a baser coin, let 
it be understood that such is hereafter to be our national policy, not 
only as to silver, but as to any other resort that can be had for scaling 
a debt, and you have not aided the enterprise that will develop the 
waste Jand and employ those who labor; you have made not soft but 
hard for the honest debtor classes—not at first, but with an increasing 
severity and ultimate disaster—the path they must tread. You have 
weakened credit, raised rates of interest, added burdens to the back of 
toil, and closed to it the easier avenues to accommodation. 

For Heaven's sake, have we learned nothing from our financial history 
since the war? Where would your honest debtor classes, your labor, 
your industrial enterprises, that have made the Republica glad song of 
triumph, have been if ten or fifteen years ago we had said it would be 
easier to pay our debts in paper worth fifty or twenty cents on the 
dollar, and had pursued the bubble inflation till it burst? Wasit noth- 

ing that, under Republican auspices, not contenting ourselves with any 
pe ar letter-compliance, we rose to the height of the honest work- 
man’s standard of giving his best work, and announced to the world 

whatever be its best currency or coin, in that the American nation 
and the American people pay their public and private debts, as Massa- 
chusetts did during the war, and thereby lightened the burden on the 
shoulders of her patriotic people? Have we seen no results in the re- 
duction of the rates of interest on our national bonds, placing them at 
3 or 3} per cent., and so lightening the public burden ? 

I appeal to the victorious majority of this House, flushed with suc- 
cess and now entering on full administration of the Government. Is 
this the Democratic standard, this the first act of the Democracy now 
regaining full national control, that it strikes its first blow at public 
and private credit, that it refuses to sustain its own Executive in keep- 
ing the financial flag at the masthead, and that it announces to the 
world that Democratic supremacy and leadership are only another name 
for impaired credit, for half. mast financial standards, and for transfer- 
ring the Republic from its financial rank among the foremost nations 
of the earth to that of India and the heathen Chinee?’’ [Prolonged | R 
applause on both sides of the House.] 


The following is an extract from Mr. Joseph H. Walker's Address on 
the perils of wage-workers in continued silver coinage,” which I ask 
leave to have printed herewith: 


In all ures from a sound currency, such as our country made, the suf- 
ie 93 the wage-workers are many fold more than of any other 


N — greater. In making — I have taken wholesale prices for 
each article, and those of the same grade each year, and made the same addi- 
tions Pp thein for the cs, the m ae = the years, so that, whether correct 
ornot as prices, y are absolutely correct as to rtions and fluc- 
tuations. Furthe I have examined many 223 p 


Des no one might say a family of 3 3 live on 0 ons Peeves — 
y of four persons above 


ascends fih the scale of humanity as he has a sum to expend on him- 
self and hi Samil above the necessities of a bare existence, and in = 
to that sum, — — it wisely, does he rise in the scale of mands 


“ Allow not Nature more than Nature needs, 
Man's life is cheap as beast’s.” 


No man will claim that any family ough ht to be compelled to live at as low a 
rate as is indicated in the tables given. By comparing his wages in paper dol- 
lars with the prices of staple things which he must buy to live, is the value to 
the wage-worker of the legal-tender dollar during the suspension of specie pay- 
3 . 

t more wages were accumulated during the inflation period. 
The 3 of savings- banks and every other 3 fact show the contrary 
tobe true. I have taken as normal rites those of 


wages. 

rien in 2 cas year is found by mul- 

e cost necessaries of life at the 
viding tne product b 

Pade E SEE, Total cost of food 

supplies, $225. n 1801 were gl a da; C 

plies, 541.67; rep bs Arni ed by 8225 is C 


cents, which was the pu ing value of his 
vgn yi oe class the cov gre oran show au 


paid and the 
ower factories, who received 67 cents 
Laer in 1800 and 81 in 1864. aae only buy with their dollar in 1864 what they 


would buy in 1860. During this time their real wages ave 53.9 cents aday, 
and ost the valne of 189} days’ $126.90, To-day they are 
one-third more than in 1860, $1 in 5 „which will buy as much as 


Says J. E. Therold Rogers in Work ‘and Wages 
of the necessaries of life rise e eee rise with them. No 
crime ane san us than expedients adopted on the part of 
government which tends to prices,” 
who does not declare that his in- 


notan economist in any coun! 
this statement of Mr. 
the currency was never tried in any country 
mstances more favorable tothe orker here. A war was 
mpaka four years ofthe time, of such vast proportions that the con- 
besii 


in the labor market were employed in military operations, which was the 
a ofincreasing the market for the laborerby one-fourth. Under these 
tly favorable 8 for the wage- worker the value of his wages to 
h m ponte d to have material uy increased, instead of depreciating, if it is possible 
for him ever to save himself from loss in periode ot a openad ST, un- 
—— such conditions he lost the value of one and one-ten h years’ wages, ina 
riod of about six years, how can Mr. BECK be Mteve that tho ‘toiling millions“ 
Will be benefited by the unlimited coinage of 412} grains of silver into a legal- 
tender dollar sy wages were the currency 20 per cent, or more ? 


to enforced idleness, 

Since 1873 strikes, lockouts, and riots have been many, and the her wages: oan 
as a whole, have not been able to reap the full value of. their en 2 wages, 

Mr. would plunge them into another era of loss and suffering by 
depreciating currency. Even he can not have forgotten the Pittsburg 
and the loss of millions, the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad riots, and the diss 
organized condition of industries all over the country, during the last dozen 
yam Sex caused b jer ata struggle to get back to normal conditions 

rom the period 

He fails to notice that the debtor class and the creditor class—the producing 
and the consuming class—are composed of the same individuals, and include 
nine-tenths of the people. 

Any 2275 to the creditor class is an injury to the debtor class. Each one of 
them must first earn, before he can buy, the things he must have to live; neither 
can he count the farmers out of the c injured by inflation. Mr, BECK prob- 
ably knows that farmers do not eat their raw wheat, wear their raw weal, or 

their own shoes of raw hides; that they sell the products of the farm to 
buy the same things wage-workers buy. The producers of raw material and 
the final consumers suffer most in times of inflation. 

The middlemen are compelled to ficece those on each side of them to make 
good to themselves losses caused by a fluctuating currency. The prices to the 
consumer are always far higher 5 the reduction of them to a gold standard 
would indicate. I commend to Mr. Beck the columns in the table, which show 
the purchasing value to the farmer of the price of wool during the seventeen 
years of inflation (from 1861 to 1879) to be only 36} cents, while in the five years 

preceding, it was 44 cents, and the five years succeeding was 42} cents. He will 
find that t the tables of prices of farm products and their real value con clusively 
contradict his statements, 
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Farm products at highest prices touched each year. 


per 


Cost of supplies for 
a family of four. 


Rice per pound. 


Purchasing value. 


Upland cotton 
pound, 
Purchasing value. 


Purchasing value. 


| Wheat per bushel. 
Purchasing value. 
Corn per bushel. 
Purchasing value. 
Mess beef per bar- 
rel. 
Purchasing value. 


Oats per bushel. 


Purchasing value. 


2 
— 
a 
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Prices compiled from the reports of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1863 and 1873 and the Commercial and Financial reports of the Chamber of Commerce, 


and the Shipping List and Price Current of New York.—American A 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of my time to my 
colleague [Mr. WHITING]. 
The SPEAKER. There are nine minutes of the gentleman’s time 


remaining. 

Mr. WITING. I will reserve that time, to be used by me in con- 
junction with ten minutes which the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. DARGAN] has promised to yield me at the conclusion of his re- 


marks. 

Mr. DARGAN. Mr. Speaker, a famous American statesman once 
said at a great crisis that he had but one lamp by which his feet were 
guided, and that was the lamp of experience. 'These words, so familiar 
to every schoolboy, have been justly regarded as evidence that Patrick 
Henry was a man of practical wisdom as well as an eloquent speaker, 
and they have been often quoted by those who have opposed the sober 
teachings of experience to the pausible suggestions of untried or dis- 
credited theories. 

With singular want of fitness, as it seems to me, they have in this 
debate been quoted in support of the cause of bimetallism and the free 
coinageof silver. For, if Ido not greatly misinterpret facts, the friends 
of silver while claiming a monopoly of the wisdom as well as the pa- 
triotism of the country, hold this so-called lamp of experience in utter 
contempt. They say by their actions, whichspeak louder than words 
although their words are perhaps asa gen rule sufficiently lond— 
that if there be one lamp by which their feet are not guided that lamp 
is the lamp of experience. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, Ido not wish to seem di tful to any one 
and hope what I shall say will not be so regarded; butif a large num- 
ber of those who call themselves the friends of silver are to be jud. 
by their actions they expect to settle this controversy by denunciation 
and prophecy and not by an inquiry into the teachings of history. In 
the di on of apurely financial question they seem to imagine that 
denunciation of opponents and demonstration of truth are equivalent 
terms. For more than two months past, in season and out of 
the friends of silver both in this House and at the other end of the 
Capitol have repeatedly and vehemently proclaimed those who differ 
with them frauds and conspirators, enemies not only of their own coun- 
try but of the whole human race. They have included in these de- 
nunciations the President of the United States and the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and their predecessors in office for many years past. 

We have been informed with great gravity and the utmost emphasis 
that the Chief Executive of the nation and its principal financial agent, 
in violation of law and of the high trust reposed in them, have formed 
a ee sears apie wey certain rich men of the country to oppress 
and impoverish the people. In support of this extraordinary charge 
not one scintilla of evidence has been adduced. 

But this is not all. Loudly boasting of large majorities in both Houses 
of Congress and claiming to be the only true friends of the people, the 
have stood idly by, and have 8 for many years, while, ee 
ing to their own showing, the most sacred rights of their constituents 


have been trampled in the dust. They have neither put in motion the 


machinery by which under laws these traitors in high places 
can be called to account, nor, if existing laws be defective, have they 
taken the first toward making new and better ones. All that they 


have done so far been to send forth a blast of empty words. As 
far as these serio-comic charges of violation of law and conspiracy are 
concerned, these gentlemen may perhaps be safely left in the hands of 
their constituents. If they can satisfactorily explain to the too con- 
fiding people of whose cause they claim to be the special champions 
why they have been so fierce with their tongues and so gentle in their 
actions no harm will have been done to any one. 

In addition to their denunciations, the so-called friends of silver have 
also, as already said, indulged to a very considerable extent in prophecy. 
We have been told a great deal about what might, could, would, and 
must happen if their theories should be adopted. They have very 
wisely, for the good of their arguments if not for the of their coun- 
try, had very little to say about what has happened when their theo- 
ries have been actually tried. It would be inferred from the argu- 
ments in favor of free coinage and bimetallism either that the scheme 
which is now so confidently urged had never before been tried, or that, 
having been tried, it had proved a complete success. The undeniable 
fact is that, having been fully and fairly tried both in this country and 
in Europe, it has always been, and from the very nature of the case 
must always be, a complete failure. Now, denunciation is not argu- 
ment and assertion is not proof. 

What are the facts? Not all the innumerable facts which have been 
gathered up during nineteen centuries in regard to gold and silver pro- 
duction and gold and silver coinage at different times and in different 
parts of the world. Al these may be interesting enough in themselves, 
and are certainly very useful, as this debate shows, in the construction 
of ingenious financial theories. But the facts which interest us now 
are the few plain, undeniable historical facts by which the theories un- 
der discussion have been tested. I hold that a plain statement of these 
facts—a brief and simple outline of our own experience with bimetal- 
lism—is a complete answer alike to the denunciations and to the proph- 
ecies of the so-called friends of silver. 

In 1792, at the suggestion and under the skillful guidance of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, then Secretary of the Treasury, Congress established 
a bimetallic system of currency for the United States. In making 
choice of the bimetallic system, instead of adopting a single standard 
of silver, which it seems wasalso thought of, Hamilton was influenced 
by a desire to have an abundance of metallic money. To adopt the 
single silver standard,” he said, would be to abridge the quantity of 
the circulating medium.” His views on this point, therefore, were 
identical with those of the bimetallists of the present day. 

In a most important particular, however, Hamilton’s views were dia- 
metrically opposed to the views of the so-called friends of silver. He 
did not believe in fiat money of any kind, half-breed or other. He had 
no confidence in the legislative arithmetic which declares that 80 cents’ 
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worth of bullion plus 20 cents of fiat make 100 cents of money. 
the contrary, he wisely believed that human laws should be framed in 
accordance with, and not in contravention of, the laws of nature. 
In his report on the establishment of a mint, he says: 
There can hardly be a better rule in any country for the legal 


proportion, if this can be su to have been produced by the free and stead, 
course of comm ples. 5 3 
metal finds its true level aceording to its intrinsic utility in the general system 
of money operations, 


On 


than the market 


In selecting, therefore, the ratio between gold and silver under his bi- 
metallic scheme he sought to find their market ratio, in order that he 
might make this the legal ratio; and although he unwisely, on account 
of the want of time, as he limited his inquiries as to the market 
ratio to the market of the United States, instead of inquiring as to the 
ratio in the markets of the world, by a happy accident the ratio hit 
upon was almost the exact ratio of the commercial world. This ratio 
was one ounce of gold to fifteen ounces of silver. At this ratio the 
scheme went into operation. 

In 1793 silver slightly declined in value relatively to gold; thatis, 1 
ounce of gold got to be worth more than 15 ounces of silver. The de- 
cline steadily continued, with a slight reaction between 1803 and 1805, 
until 1813, at which time the ratio was about 1 to 16. By 1810 the 
amount of gold in circulation in the United States had perceptibly de- 
creased, By 1818 thecurrency of the United States, bimetallic in name 
and theory, was monometallic in fact. The gold had disappeared from 
circulation and silver was thesole metallic currency and the single stand- 
ard of value. Why was this? The explanation is exceedingly simple, 
but it seems to need to be constantly repeated. If there be two mate- 
rials out of which, at his option, a man has an unlimited right to make 
dollars with which to pay debts, he will inevitably use the cheaper 
material in preference to the dearer. 

If a gold dollar will buy 16 ounces of silver bullion, while 15 ounces 
of silver bullion coined into a dollar will pay as many debts as ps 
dollar, 1 ounce of silver is saved in every transaction in which a silver 
dollar does the work of a gold dollar, and of course gold dollars cease 
to do the work which is as well done by cheaper servants. Gold, there- 
fore, ceases to circulate as money and is hoarded as merchandise. And 
this is what is meant by the oft-referred-to Gresham law, which, ex- 
presepi: fa- Wa eimpus fam, is briefly, ‘‘ that of two sorts of money in 
circulation, the cheaper will drive out the dearer.” 

Thus was taught by experience the first lesson in the United States 
in to bimetallism. Here we have the first light on this question 
from Patrick Henry’s lamp of experience. It was demonstrated by 
actual i t that with a system of free coinage and unlimited legal 
tender of both metals the cheaper metal will drive out the dearer; and 
“that the whole mass of both metals could not, as the bimetallists 
fondly dream,” be made available as money, thereby increasing the 
amount of the circulating medium and enhancing the prices of com- 
modities. 

In estimating the value of this experiment it should be remembered 
that itwas made underexceedingly favorable circumstances. The legal 
and market value of the two metals werealmost identical when the sys- 
tem was initiated. At that time there was no prejudice for or against 
either goldor silver. It was beforethe day of ‘‘gold-bugs’’ and bloated 
bondholders.” The forces that were acting upon the currency were 
undisturbed by politicalinfluenceofany kind. Themovementby which 
the country passed from a double standard of gold and silver to a single 
standard of silver was almost unnoticed. But under theslow butsure 
and irresistible operation of natural laws the change was accomplished, 
and the law on the statute-books staid not its progress for one moment. 

But the experiment of bimetallism was a continuous one as far as 
positive law could make it so. As early as 1819 a committee of this 
House, of which Mr. Lowndes, of South Carolina, was chairman, rec- 
ognizing the real difficulty in maintaining the two metals in concur- 
rent circulation, reported in favor of a new legal ratio of 1 to 15.6, to 
co with the then market ratio. For reasons not necessary to 
be noticed here no change was made in the law until 1834. In 1834 
the legal ratio was changed by act of Congress from 1 to 15 to 1 to 16. 
There is much evidence to show that in making this change Congress 
did not, as in 1792, intend to establish a legal ratio corresponding to 
the market ratio. A considerable number of thinking men had by 
that time become thoroughly convinced that a single standard was the 
only standard which was practicable, and that this fact should be rec- 
ognized by legislation. 

By a majority perhaps the single standard of silver was then pre- 
ferred to any other. A bill, however, was introduced in the House 
making the ratio 1 to 15.6. This was thought to be very near the mar- 
ket ratio, and was in the nature of a recognition of the desirableness 
of continuing the double standard. The ratio, however, was finally 
changed to 1 to 16, and in this form the bill became a law. This over- 
valued gold, and attention was called to that fact at the time, and the 
House was warned ‘‘not to bring about by hasty legislation the same 
state of things in relation to silver which had heretofore existed in re- 
lation to gold; but notwithstanding this protest the act was passed, 
722ͤ atthe Amiar TI THATS “ history repeats 

Just before 1834 valuable gold mines had been discovered in North 


Carolina, and perhapsin oneor twoother Southern States. Ofcourse the 
owners of these mines, like the owners of all other mines, wanted 

tection. The desire on the part of certain members of Congress to de- 
velop” these mines, co-operating with a belief on the part of others that a 
single standard was in every respect preferable to a double one, resulted 
in the passage of an act which, while ostensibly establishing a bimetallic 


‘scheme, was really intended to make gold the sole currency of the 


country and the single standard of value. The legal ratio was made 

1 to 16, although it was well known that the market ratio was only 1 

to 15.7. The result was, as Professor Laughlin has said in his very able 
and impartial History of Bimetallism in the United States, if a debtor 
had $16,000 of silver coin he need take of it only $15,700, melt it into 
bullion, and in the bullion market buy gold bullion which, when coined 
at the mint into gold coins, would have a debt-paying power of $16,000. 

There was a profit of $300 in not using silver as 3 of exchange 
and in treating it as merchandise. Of course silver was driven out of 
circulation. It was hoarded as merchandise and gold became the sole 
metallic currency of the country and the single standard of value. Thus 
was taught by experience the second lesson (which was but a repeti- 
tion of the first)in regard to a bimetallic system of currency in the United 
States. Natural laws act with absolute impartiality. Under the act 
of 1792 gold was undervalued and driven from circulation, and silver 
became the sole metallic currency of the country. Under the act of 
1834 silver was undervalued and was driven from circalation, and gold 
became the sole metallic currency of the country. Is ience worth 
anything or are we utterly to disregard its teachings? But this is not 
all. From the conjoint effect of certain provisions of the act of 1792 
and the provisions of the act of 1834 resulted a curions and striking il- 
lustration of the force of Gresham’s law. 

The act of 1792 in fixing the weights of the various coins which might 
be issued under the authority of the Government provided that the 
subsidiary coinage of fractional pieces, ‘‘the half-dollars, quarter-dol- 
lars, dimes, and half-dimes, should contain weights of pure silver pro- 
portional to the weights of the dollar piece; that is, two halves, four 
quarters, ten dimes, twenty half-dimes should contain as much pure 
silver as a dollar piece.“ This provision of the act of 1792 in regard to 
subsidiary coinage was not justified by the practice and experience of 
other nations, and eventually resulted in serious inconvenience to the 
country. 

As long as silver was the current coin of the country there was no 
trouble. When, however, under the act of 1834 gold became the cheaper 
medium with which to pay debts, and it became profitable to hoard 
silver, the fractional coins, the halves, quarters, dimes, and half-dimes, 
so useful as change in retail transactions, were driven from circulation. 
For, as has been well said, if a dollar- piece of silver had become worth 
104 cents in gold, two halves, four mart ten dimes, or twenty-half 
dimes would be worth the same sum in gold, and there was, therefore, 
profit in exchanging gold for subsidiary silver.“ The result was that 
even the subsidiary silver currency was driven from circulation and 
the business of the country became seriously embarrassed for the want 
of small coins. To remedy this, Congress in 1853 an act so re- 
ducing the amount of pure silver in the fractional silver coins as to make 
their bullion value less than the bullion value of a gold dollar, and thus 
took away the inducement either to hoard them as merchandise or to 
convert them into bullion. 

The amount of pure silver in a standard dollar piece has from 1792 
to the present time been 371.25 grains. The act of 1853 reduced the 
amount in a dollar of subsidiary or fractional coins to 345.6 
The reason for the reduction of weight, so that 100 cents of the small 
coins should be worth even less than the value of the gold dollar, is 
substantiated by the experience of many countries. It protects the sub- 
sidiary coins from disturbance, even if changes in the relative values 
of gold and silver drive out the one or the other metal which is coined in 
larger pieces.’’ By the same act, in order to prevent the small coins 
through the operation of Gresham’s law, from driving gold out of cire 
culation, the amount of the issue was carefully guarded and their legal- 
tender was also limited to $5 in any one payment. 

From 1853 till 1873 there was no coinage legislation, or at any rate 
none that requires notice here. In 1873 Congress passed the act by 
which it is said silver was demonetized. This act the friends of silver 
say was passed by frand and has been the cause of untold woes to the 
country, and threatens still further trouble. Both of these statements 
I shall notice hereafter. The history of the metallic currency of the 
country from 1792 to 1853, or rather to 1873, a period of eighty-one years, 
has been briefly given. ‘The facts stated can not be denied. On the 
contrary, they must be admitted by all to be true. The question is: 
Do they teach anything? Are we any wiser by reason of the experience 
of all these years? Like Patrick Henry, do we intend that our feet 
shall be guided by the lamp of experience, or do we propose to follow 
the guidance of theignis fatuus of some unsupported or exploded theory ? 

Upon what ground do gentlemen expect that our experience in the 
future will be different from what it has been in the past? Are laws 
on the statute-book more potent now than in former years? Has the 
American Co at length grown so wise and strong that it can put 
shackles on the laws of nature, and say, Thus far shall ye go and no 
farther? This would seem to be the conclusion of the friends of silver. 
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It will be seen that 


n bimet- 
allism I mean national and not international bimetallism. Unlike many 
who agree with me in regard to the suspension of silver coinage, I do 
not believe it practicable even to make the experiment of international 


bimetallism. I do not believe the preliminary in agreement 
necessary to the initiation of such a system can ever be reached. As 
my argument is based exclusively upon what I conceive to be the teach- 
ings of experience in regard to this question, I shall not discuss the un- 
tried theory of international bime! 

I believe that we should recognize boldly and at once that there is 
no well-grounded hope 
oss be desirable), and that a frank, open, and immediate ret urn to 

standard, with subsidiary silver, is the only way out of 

ties. or do I fear, as many do, that the masses of the peo- 

oE RE be induced to adopt the single gold standard, I have great 

confidence in the sound judgment as well as in the honesty of the peo- 

ple in regard to all questions which concern them, and upon which 

they have been properly enlightened. And the fact that no consider- 

able number of them haye ever supported the greenback heresy affords 

strong grounds for hoping that when they are fully informed they will 
also reject this kindred delusion of cheap silver. 

But for observation to the contrary it would be natural to infer that 
the experience of the United States alone with bimetallism would be 
amply sufficient to demonstrate to the satisfaction of all its utter im- 
practicability as a system of currency. But its history in the United 
States is only a counterpart of its history elsewhere. 


Says a high authority: 
The attempt to use two metals together has been kept from the earliest 
Ties of muouany $9 Fa progoris Mase, Aud Mas Gomeesiesed a in money. It 


2 dee: ~ „„ but no means inj 
for using two which not failed, besides producing confusion, loss, injustice, 
and commercial distress, 


Nowhere has it proved a suecess. Nowhere has the dream of the bi- 
metallists that the whole mass of the two metals should be used con- 
currently as money, thereby increasing the amount of the circulating 
medium and enhancing the prices of commodities,” been realized. It 
is of course perfectly competent for the lawmaking power by proper 
inquiry to ascertain at any given time the market ratio of gold and silver, 
and to establish a legal ratio to nd with the market ratio. But 
the difficulty is that the relative values of gold and silver like the rela- 
tive values of other commodities vary in obedience to the law of supply 
and demand. The conditions of supply and demand for the two metals 
are by no means identical, and their fluctuations in value are 
Sop Spana by the merest accident, neither concurrent nor in the 


Ther 8 is that variation from time to time in their relative market 
value so fatal to the working of the bimetallic system. The difficulty 
is obviously insuperable. It is a problem which can not be solved by | g 
human skill or ingenuity. One after another the great commercial 
nations of the world, recognizing the futility of attempts to legislate 
against natural laws, have abandoned the system. England, ever 
sagacious and in the yan of commercial progress, as early as 1816 
adopted the single gold standard with subsidiary silver coinage, Ger- 
many, between 1873 and 1875, by nal steps followed the same 
course. The Scandinavian nations followed the example of Germany. 
Then came the United States, and shortly afterward France and the 
other States of the Latin Union closed their mints against silver; and, 
in =o. language of a distinguished writer. the double standard ceased 

In the face of this great historic movement ’’ of experience and the 
dictates of reason and common sense are we to believe that all who ad- 
vocate the single gold standard are frauds and conspirators? Are we 
to credit the suggestion that all these great nations, at a time when 
the rights of their respective peoples were better secured than ever be- 
fore, changed their currency laws to help the rich at the eee, 
poor? Or is it credible that a great nation like France or 
would out of mere spite a political rival change its financial maripa f 
icy? These suggestions are 9 too absurd to merit serious con- 
sideration. 

Should we not rather conclude with Professor Sumner that: 


Any one who reviews this series of historical facts, — in order to inte 
aa ee 8 ulterior design assumed to pare existed, bu t for 
that there was no ulterior desi 


the concord of action and general tendency toward the adoption of gold id on the the 
part of all the great commercial nations substantially in the order 

mercial importance constitute one of those historical movements 2 
are not to be criticised or corrected, but whi the student the con- 
victions which he is to adopt. 

In this connection as a part of my remarks I quote from a very able 
work (“ The history of bimetallism in the United States, by Professor 
Laughlin, of Harvard University, a book to which I am deeply in- 
debted for whatever of truth there may bein the views I have attempted 
to present) what I conceive to be the true explanation of this “ great 
historic movement: ” 

in th f the metals has undoubtedly tak 
oft nt Soi i te earl forces ah dais f 
‘he increase of commerce and the need of making large 


impose upon 


of ever securing international bimetallism (if ot 


ing 99 esp eae sums of metallic mone led, tim 
creased the demand for that 8 of the Aprin meag eames which has the great- 
est yalue in the smallest bu! is the modern form of the preference, or 
udice, for apes as 9 with silver, and it is most evident in the coun- 
es which have the largest commercial interests at stake. 
the character of 5 — monetary desires of modern 5 3 


o rendered pone es toa vi 

the enormous uction 05 id since 1850, been, in Biat ow oe nt the 

cause of the fall in the value mips Sarat The situation, in was thi 
certain sum of both aad all silver trith * 
a, ver) in use as a medium 
g in use for a common purpose 
Mireur tate there was suddenly added in 1850-1875 about 
d. What was the 


3 dim 
yer The new Sheree 3 it 8 mei to sliver, 2 it 
. lace, an: ng vacancy, away from silver a 0 
— 8 To the mind of che commercial — mercial wori it 


clumsy Saine pl gen agent and 
sails ; now all is done, at less expense, more rapidly and conveniently, by rail- 
2515 8 Both coaches and railways exi to transfer passengers 
freight; ae a gold and silver were used to in 
coaches were our dependence; so was it w 
the ted the coach because it does the same service 


same way jld is supplanting silver because it serves the needs of 

better, silver is to use as subsi coin for retail transactions. 
uently, when there is offered toa commerc . between 

usi. and using silver we should as soon expect it to prefer silver as we 
expect merchants to send their from New York to Chicago 


to-day 
of by railway. This is the tende: among modern states 
tow we wish to 19 1 = * 


attention. 
uch as the ‘uotion of gold from 1850 to 1875 was as great as in. the 
three hundred and . 
ea yes Eivono grattly the reference for gold to silver, com 
— 5 3 rtune moment when commerce 
unusual 


place gold in the states, ease of gold; a 
silver only creates distress to know pi nec ta eS outlets for silver in the 
East are sufficient to off the 


Thirty-five years land and alone had a legal gold standard; 
all — be Pemdes by the effect of circumsta „ ployed a 
silver Sepa United States had a double standard with but little silver 


and the countries of continental pe had a 
y the ion is entirely reversed, In Euro; pienin is 
nota a 0 en to to the Tree coinage of silver. Gold 1 become 
the only medium of exchange for commercial Europe. And all I con- 
tend, has been brought about by two things: the commercial preference for 
gold. and the extraordinary production of gold in —— and Australia. In 
rtion as gold found a market silver was deprived of one, since they were 

Both in use for the same purpose, 

The preference for gold over silver here explained—a preference based 
solely on its superior utility as a medium of exchange for civilized na- 
tions having large commercial transactions—is the only kind of pref- 
erence a rational man should allow himself to entertain. It is a pref- 
erence which does not contemplate the abandonment of silver as 
money. It only seeks to relegate it to its natural position—the posi- 
tion of subsidiary money—that is, money to be used, as it has been 
used for many years in this country, in retail transactions only and not 
in the payment of large sums. 

And the idea that because silver has been, eee be, 
en money in small transactions, that it is therefore in any rational 

‘t poor man’s money,” is inexpressibly absurd, Peck and quart 
eee eee reasonable sense poor man's measures because 
they are used in retail transactions. They are the measures forall men 
ae buy by the peck or the quart, as silver is the money of all who 
use it, and all do use it. 

What the and the rich alike want are honest and convenient 
measures and honest and convenient money for all transactions large 
and small. And they do not want either measures or money which, 
while called by the same name they are called by now, may next month 
or next yearmeasure or purchase, as the case may be, one-fifth less than 
they do now. 

But let us return to our outline of the history of legislation in the 
United States in regard to its metallic currency. We are told thatthe 
act of 1873 was passed surreptitiously and was a fraud upon the rights 
of the people. in let us appeal to the facts. At the time the act 
of 1873 was neither gold nor silver circulated as money. Paper 
was the sole currency of the country. 

By the act of 1834, as we have seen, the two metals had been so 
valued as to drive silver out of circulation and make gold the sole me- 
tallic currency, which it continued to be until 1862, when it was su- 
perseded by the paper currency issued for the purpose of carrying on 
the war. When the actof 1853 was passed for the purpose of reducing 
the amount of pure silver in subsidiary coinage, it was expressly ad- 
mitted that with the passage of that act went the last of the 
double standard in the United States. In the debate preceding the 
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of the act, Mr. Dunham, the gentleman who had charge of the 
bill , said upon the floor of this House: 

Gentlemen talk about a double standard of gold and silver as a thing that ex- 
ists and that we propose to change. We have had but asingle standard for the 


last three or four years. That has been and now is gold. e propose to let it 
remain so and to adapt silver to it. 


Objecting to a plan proposed in lieu of the one contained in his bill, 


the same gentleman said: 


We would thereby still continue the double standard of gold and silver, a thing 
the committee desire to obviate. They desire to have the standard currency to 
consist of gold only, and that these silver coins shall be entirely subservient to 
it, and that they shall be used as tokens rather than as stan currency. 

The act of 1853, therefore, was passed for the avowed p of adapt- 
ing the subsidary silver coi to the then existing single gold stand- 
ard. It was important that the fractional silver , the half-dol- 
lars, quarters, dimes, and half-dimes, so useful in re trade, should 
be retained in circulation. But, as has been shown, containing as they 
did, under the act of 1792, weights of pure silver proportional to the 
silver dollar, they had under the operation of Gresham’s law been driven 
from circulation by the cheaper gold, and the sole purpose of the act of 
1853 was by reducing their bullion value to retain them in circulation. 

These subsidiary silver coins, it should be particularly observed, were 
driven from circulation not because they were replaced by cheaper coins. 
There were no such coins to replace them, and their places were not 
supplied in any way until theem ent and inconvenience to busi- 
ness consequent upon their disappearance, and the almostentire absence 
of fractional coins suitable for retail transactions, induced Congress to pass 
this act of 1853 in order to remedy the evil. They were withdrawn 
from circulation for the simple reason that they were worth more as 
merchandise than they were worth as money, and of course whoever 
used them as money did so at a loss. This little piece of United States 

i effectually disposes of the theory which the tleman from 
Ohio [Mr. WARNER], following Professor Francis A. Walker, clings to 
with so much pertinacity, namely, that the inferior money never drives 
out the better except by replacing it,” 

The silver dollar had disappeared much earlier. Professor Simon 
Newcomb, a high authority on such questions, writing in 1879, thinks 
it would be safe to assert that one-half of our citizens born since 1840 
had never seen a United States silver dollar.“ Between 1806 and 1836 
not a single silver dollar was coined at the Mint of the United States, 
and the whole amount of silver dollars coined from the establishment 
of the Mint in 1793 to 1873 was 8,045,838, It thus appears that in 
ninety years only a little over one-third of the number of silver dollars 
were coined which now, at the expense of millions of taxes to the peo- 
ple, are coined in one year. 

The act of 1873, therefore, did not take a single dollar from circula- 
tion. It simply struck the silver dollar from the list of coins which 
the Mint was permitted to coin, on which list it had stood as an idle, 
an unused permission, and brought the United States to the single gold 
standard with subsi silver’’ in theory, a position which she had 
long occupied practically. 

Was this a fraud? Did it result in injury to the ple? Did it 
cause ‘‘ prosperity to flee from our shores, and the shadow of gloom to 
settle down upon us with a darkness that could be felt?“ Did the 
mere omission to printa few words in a book, which neither took away 
nor added one cent to ourcirculation, result in such momentous conse- 
quences? Is there, then, so much in form and so little in substance? 
For forty years the substance of the law, its purpose, and its direct 
effect had been to give the country gold as its metallic currency, with 
subsidiary silver coins. The act of 1873 was a formal recognition of 
this state of affairs, and nothing more. 

The friends of a sound currency, therefore, wish to emphasize the 
fact that since 1834, or, to avoid the criticism even of the most captious 
I will say, since 1853 the people of this country have had that exact 
system of metallic currency which it is claimed resulted from the act 
of 1873. This is a fact which can not be successfully controverted. It 
must be admitted by all intelligent men. How then can rational in- 
quirers attach the least weight either to the bitter denunciations or the 
gloomy forebodings of the advocates of the free coinage of silver? After 
what has been said in to the law and the facts of our financial his- 
tory prior to 1873 I shall not waste time in attempting to prove in detail 
that that act was not passed surreptitiously or fraudulently. It is a 
sound rule of common sense, as well as of law, that those who allege 
fraud must prove it. 

There has not been a tittle of proof of the truth of the charge in this 
instance, and those who will take the trouble to read the reports and 
suggestions of the Secretary of the Treasury and the accompanying doc- 
uments, and the debates and proceedings of both Houses of Congress 
from April, 1870, to the 12th of February, 1873, the period during 
which the measure was under discussion, must reach the conclusion 
that the charge of fraud is not only baseless but absurd. That this is 
true may be inferred from the fact that in the minority report ‘‘ on the 
free coinage of silver, which accompanies the bill now under discus- 
sion, the author of the Bland act himself, for obvious reasons, deli- 
cately, but at the same time very unequivocally, repudiates the theory 
that silver was demonetized by fraud, 


Mr. BLAND. I did not say whether it was or not; but I have never 
3 a man who said he voted for the act or had anything to do 

it. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. SESSIONS], 
who was a member at the time, may be able to say whether the act was 
put through fraudulently or not. 

Mr. DARGAN. Professor Francis A. Walker, by far the ablest and 
best-informed bimetallist of this country of whom I have any knowl- 
edge, distinctly admits that there is no evidence in support of the 
charge made by some bimetallists, that the legislation of 1873 demon- 
etizing silver was obtained by a parliamentary trick or was inspired by 
sinister motives. (See Money, by F. A. Walker, 242, note.) 

But whether the United States formally adopted a single gold stand- 
ard in 1873 fairly and openly or not is a question of very little prac- 
tical im ce. The striking and significant fact is that from 1834 
to 1878 this has been a single-standard gold country. During that pe- 
riod of unparalleled progress and prosperity we absolutely none of 
those silver dollars in circulation which are now d to be so es- 
sential to our bogie and prosperity. Prior to 1834, as we have 
seen, we had no gold. Silver was then the sole metallic currency of the 
country. If, therefore, we have a bimetallic currency hereafter, it will 
be something entirely new—something we have never before cg obo 
Notwithstanding the friends of silver so earnestly advocate the bimet- 
allic system, it is obvious from their own arguments that the more ju- 
dicious of them do not believe it will ever be realized. 

It is true that some of them because the coinage of $2,000,000 per 
month since 1878 has not resulted in driving gold from circulation cry 
out where is Gresham’s law?’ But surely these gentlemen are too 
intelligent to believe that the bald fact that silver has not yet driveh 
gold from circulation proves the non-existence of Gresham’s law. 

Our third experiment with bimetallism, which commenced in a lame 


and halting way in 1878, is not yet completed, but in 1 parlance is 
now in fieri. But, as I have already said, the more in t friends 
of silver not only do not deny but, as their arguments will show, found 


all their hopes upon the existence and force of Gresham’s law. Th 
know with absolute certainty that the continued coinage of silver dol- 
lars under the Bland act, and of course their free coinage at the pres- 
ent enormous d ity between the legal and market ratios of the two 
metals, must inevitably result in driving gold from circulation and sub- 
stituting silver in its place. 

That this will 5 in enormous loss to all creditors they can not 
deny. That it will destroy confidence, and thereby check enterprise and 
industrial activity, to the detriment and loss of all classes, including 
debtors themselves, with singular want of perception, as it seems to me, 
they do deny with scorn and contempt. 

But the goal of their hopes and the desire of their hearts is to have 


what they call a debt-paying dollar.“ This so-called ‘‘debt- g 
dollar” will be in reality a debt-scaling dollar, and will be not 
more nor less than 80 cents’ worth of silver bullion with a falseh 


stamped on its face by act of 

It should be distinctly understood that those who favor the - 
sion of the Bland act, and of course oppose the free of silver, 
do not desire that one piece of silver coin now in circulation should be 
withdrawn from use as money, nor do they believe one will be. 

The silver dollars now in actual circulation have been and now are, 
together with the fractional silver coins, discharging the same fuuction 
that fractional silver coins from 1853 to 1862. They are used 
as change in retail transactions, and in fact constitute a large part of the 
present subsidiary coinage of the country, Like all subsi coins, 
although their bullion value is not equal to their face value, as long as 
they are limited in amount they will on account of the necessities of 
trade circulate as money at their face value. 

The is that, as they can be used to an unlimited extent as le- 
gal tender in payment of debts, when their volume swells to an amouut 
in excess of the demand for their use as subsidiary coins and the abil- 
ce 5 the Government to redeem them in gold they will cease to be the 

ies and become the enemies of gold. ‘They will then to be used 
as the chosen medium for the payment of debts. The moment this con- 
dition of affairs exists gold will command a premium and will retire 
from circulation, and there will necessarily result a sudden and violent 
contraction of the currency. 

Silver will be our sole metallic currency and the 80-cent silver dol- 
lar our standard of value. When thisshall have come to pass, we shall 
continue to speak of dollars“ and use dollars“ in the transaction 
of business, but we shall find that, though our money is called by the 
same name, it will by no means be the same thing that it was before. 
It will have been shorn of one-fifth of its capacity to serve us. Five dol- 
lars will then be required to do the same work now done by four. This 
will, of course, result in an inflation of the currency as well as a dimi- 
nution in the value of all credits and all fixed incomes, and com- 
pensation of every kind, and of the e pone of the silver dol- 
Jar itself, which is now artificially sustained above its bullion value. 

Passing by the incalculable injury which must result to all classes 
from a sudden contraction of the currency and a sudden and great low- 
ering of the standard of value, let us examine very briefly the proposition 
upon which the advocates of silver, and particularly the gentleman from 
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Ohio [Mr. WARNER] and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS], so 
confidently insist, namely, that by an unlimited issue of silver dollars 
and a consequent increase of the amount of circulating medium prices of 
commodities will be greatly raised to the benefit of all, and especially 
the laboring man. It is true that a redundant currency increases the 
prices of commodities. 

This familiar doctrine of the Greenbackers will not be denied when 
coming from the mouths of the friends of silver, nor is it strange that 
the advocates of half-breed fiat money should preach the same doctrine 
that the Greenbackers do. The difference between the advocate of the 
80-cent silver dollar and the advocate of the greenback fiat dollar is 
one of degree and not of principle. The Greenbacker believes that Con- 
gress can say, Let there be adollar,’’ and there is a dollar. The friend 
of silver does not go so far. He only believes that Congress can say, 
“Let there be one-fifth of a dollar, and straightway there is a fifth ef 
adollar. Why the friend of silver does not advocate tin—which is a 
metal and shines as bright as silver—for his dollar, thereby using more 
fiat and less value, and saving millions of taxes to the people annually, 
is no doubt a great mystery to his ally, the Greenbacker, and possibly 
to some other people. But I only mention this in passing. 

What I propose now to consider is whether a general advance in 
prices necessarily increases the welfare and prosperity of the farmer and 
laboring man, or any one else. Let us take the case of the laboring 
man. Is the increase of his wages necessarily of benefit to him? The 
obvious answer is that this depends altogether upon whether the ad- 
vanced wages have the same proportional purchasing power they had 
before the advance. If a laborer receives $2 for a day’s work this year 
where he received only $1 last year, and the purchasing power of a 
dollar is the same now that it was then, he is evidently twice as well 
off by reason of the increase of his wages. If, on the contrary, while 
his wages have been doubled the price of flour, meat, coffee, cloth, and 
the other necessaries of life have been also doubled, he is not benefited 
in the slightest degree by the increase in the price of his wages. 

There has been in fact no real increase of wages, but only an apparent 
one. The only difference is that he now takes twice as long to count 
his money, both when receiving and paying it out, as he did before. 
The plain elementary truth is that the money price of labor has noth- 
ing whatever to do with the welfare of the laborer. What concerns 
him is how many of the necessaries of life can he get with a day’s 
labor—how much bread and meat, coffee and sugar, clothing and shel- 
ter? And so it is with the farmer. 

If the price of his cotton, corn, or wheat increases in the same pro- 
portion only that the prices of the things which he buys increase, then 
he is not benefited by the rise of price. It costs him as much to live 
as it did before, and he can neither pay more debts nor lay up more 
money than before the increase took place. The idea that an increase 
of the circulating medium by increasing prices of labor and commodi- 
ties necessarily increases prosperity is, I submit, an extraordinary one 
tobe advanced by an American statesman who is old enough to re- 
member the financial condition of this country, either at the North or 
at the South, a little over twenty years ago. Let us take the case of 
the late ederate States. 

The currency within that territory was then exceedingly plentiful, 
and prices were high enough to satisfy even the aspirations of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. MILLS] or the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WAR- 
NER]. For instance, a breakfast at a restaurant in Richmond or Charles- 
ton, consisting in part of strong butter and weak coffee,” ranged from 
$50 to $150, according to the amount of such dainties a man might 
wish to consume. A suit of clothes could be bought from $1,200 up. 
A serviceable horse brought from $2,500 to $4,000. Now, according to 
the logic of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS] and the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. WARNER], this must have been a glorious place for a 
poor man. But it was not; and that fact isso well understood all over 
the South that I am satisfied that whatever course the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. WARNER] may see fit to pursue it will be wise for the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. MILLS], when he sends forth his speech to his 
constituents, to have a special expurgated edition, leaving out what he 
says about the connection between an inflated currency and prosperity 
for the special use of those who are old enough to remember ‘‘confed- 
erate times.” 

Looking back to those dark days, the people of the South, with a pride 
which the North admits to be just, often speak of the skill and cour- 
age of confederate generals, of the endurance and heroism of confed- 
erate soldiers, and the noble fortitude and devotion of confederate 
women; but I am yet to hear of the first person who entertains an af- 
fectionate remembrance of confederate money, although it was in their 
dire extremity the only thing with which everybody was abundantly 
supplied, and which faithfully remained with everybody into whose 
possession it went. 

The case of confederate money which I have cited is, of course, an 
extreme one, but it has many els and is a striking illustration of 
the truth upon which I am insisting—that there is no connection what- 
ever between prices and prosperity. To suppose so is to mistake the 
name for the thing, the shadow for the substance. So far from the 
laboring man being benefited by the inflation of prices, it is a familiar 
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and well-established truth that he is always a great sufferer whenever 
such inflation occurs. 

I have spoken of the condition of affairs at the South during the war 
period. Now what was the condition at the North? Mr. J. H. Walker, 
of Massachusetts, in a recent address entitled, ‘‘ Perils to wage-workers 
in continued silver coinage,’’ shows by a careful comparison of the prices 
of labor and the necessaries of life during the period of the inflation of 
the currency resulting from the war with similar prices during the pe- 
riods before and after that time, when the country enjoyed a sound cur- 
rency, that laborers were injured and not benefited by the inflation. 

The prices received, it is true, were much higher than the prices re- 
ceived either before or after that time, but the laborer had fewer com- 
forts. He got more money and less of everything else. In other words, 
the prices of labor had risen less than the prices of everything else. 
Consequently he could not obtain for his labor as many of the things 
necessary for health and comfort as he obtained by the same labor be- 
fore the general rise in prices. What Mr. Walker proves in minute 
and convincing detail in regard to this particular period is only an illus- 
tration of a general truth well known to all who have any acquaint- 
ance with the history of labor and wages. 

Mr. James E. Therold Rogers, one of the most distinguished of living 
writers on this subject, in his recent great work, ‘‘Six centuries of wages 
and labor,” after speaking of the delusion of a mere rise in prices, says: 

As, therefore, wages do not rise with prices, no crime against labor is more 
injurious than expedients adopted on the part of Government which tend to 
se prices, 

Yet the advocates of the 80-cent silver dollar are by their own show- 
ing trying to adopt this very expedient,” and assert with virtuous in- 
dignation that it is not only not a crime against labor, but a very 

t service to it. As it appears to me, they will not only do harm 
in various ways if they succeed in their efforts, but their efforts them- 
selves are now doing harm. 

The outcome of all attempts to establish bimetallicsystems of money 
has been the establishment of what has been appropriately called ‘‘the 
alternative standard ;’’ that is, a single standard of either gold or silver 
as the one or the other happens for the time being, under a given legal 
ratio, to be the cheaper metal. It is evident that such a system is 
radically vicious. It creates a constant possibility that lenders will get 
back not merely a different amount but always a less amount of pur- 
chasing power at the maturity of loans than was parted with when the 
loans were made. This uncertainty and danger of loss must neces- 
sarily tend to destroy confidence and check enterprise, to the injury of 
all classes of the community, debtors as well as creditors. 

It can not admit of reasonable doubt that the present depression in 
business of all kinds is due to a very considerable extent to the uncer- 
tainty as to whether our future standard of value is to be the gold dol- 
lar of 100 cents bullion value, or the silver dollar, so called, of 80 cents 
bullion value, Certainly no man is willing to lend a 100-cent gold dol- 
lar when there is even a remote possibility that he will be repaid with 
an 80-cent silver dollar. It is no answer to this to say that lenders by 
special contract can provide against thisdanger. For, to say nothing of 
the friction, hindrance, and delay necessarily incident to such a method 
of coing manas, borrowers themselves would hesitate to make a con- 
tract which they might find it both difficult and expensive to fulfill. 

For it is obvious that when for any reason gold ceases to circulate in 
a community as money, it can not then be conveniently used as money. 
In other words, it can not be at one and the same time a circulating 
medium and not a circula’ medium. The advocates and su 
of free coinage and the Bland act are therefore, I charge, to a very large 
extent 5 for that depression in business and want of industrial 
activity which they, with so much bitterness, lay at the doors of the 
“‘gold-bugs”’ and ‘‘bloated bondholders.” This sad condition of af- 
fairs, which is indeed very deplorable, and which is especially trying to 
all poor communities, and to the poor of all communities, is certainly 
not due to a scarcity of money, as the silver men allege. + 

The undeniable fact is that there is an unusually large amount of un- 
employed money in the country. The trouble can not be due to the 
scarcity of silver dollars, for it seems that the increase of these riches, ‘ 
like the increase of knowledge, ‘‘increaseth sorrow.“ As the amount 
of silver dollars increases the financial depression also increases, The 
trouble is clearly not a want of money, but want of confidence—not 
too few 80-cent dollars, but too many. In short, the device of flood- 
ing the country with depreciated silver dollars in order to make every- 
body rich seriously threatens to make everybody poor. And when it 
is remembered how many of the eesti of free coinage are 8 
to the passage of the bankruptcy bill now pending we may reasonably 
expect that the result of Congressional legislation will be not only to 
create but also to keep on hand an abundant supply of those poor 
men,” so near to the heart and so necessary to the eloquence of the 
average politician. 8 

The widespread want of confidence now existing is, I believe, espe- 
cially injurious to the South. Venturing to speak for my own State 
only (at least so much of it as I have the honor to represent), just emerg- 
ing from the gloom and poverty consequent upon disastrous defeat in 
war, made ten-fold more terrible by eight years of unparalleled vio- 
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lence, pillage, and robbery under the forms of law, what her people 

need e all things is capital with which to develop their resources. 

This they can never hope to get on satisfactory terms in the present un- 

settled condition of the A sound and stable currency is the 

indispensable condition of our future progress toward financial inde- 
and prosperity. 

Our people are not dismayed by past disasters or paralyzed by pres- 
ent poverty, and whatever strangers and aliens may say about them, I 
know that under just and equal laws, with an honest and stable cur- 
rency, they are both able and willing to work out their own social and 
financial salvation. 

Never through my lips will they ask alms of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Never by my vote will they commit the supreme folly of seek- 
ing to get rid of the obligation to pay their just proportion of the na- 
tional debt, wherever and by whomsoever the same may be held. I 
repudiate, therefore, the suggestion that it is the interest of the South 
to unite with the West against the East and the North in enacting such 
laws as will enable us to pay the national debt in depreciated silver 
dollars. I deny that it is the interest of the South, or of any other sec- 
tion, of the people of any section, or of any part of them, that this great 
nation should evade, directly or indirectly, in whole or in part, the 
payment of all of its just debts according to the spirit as well as accord- 
ing to the letter of its contracts. At a crisis like the present it is well 
for us all, whatever section or whatever interest we may represent, to 
remember the oft-quoted and familiar but profoundly true and wise re- 
mark of Edmund Burke, that justice is itself the great standing pol- 
icy of civil society, and any from it under any circumstances 
lies under the suspicion of being no policy at all.” By this broad, 
comprehensive, far-reaching, wisest of all policies I shall govern my 


actions in regard to this question, be the consequences what they may. 


[Applause. 

Mr. S er, I yield the residue of my time to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WHITING]. 

Mr. WHITING. Mr. Speaker, no one will deny the importance of a 
sound currency in the conduct of the commercial affairs of a nation. 

It must be admitted that the least variable standard of value is best 
suited for the basis of such a currency, and there can be no doubt which 
metal, gold or silver, best fulfills this condition. 

No one can dispute the fact that the great commercial nations prefer 
gold to silver, because the former is more easily handled and more stable 
in value. The advocates of silver coinage may inquire why this pref- 
erence for gold has not existed before, and how it ha that the hos- 
tility to silver suddenly appears throughout the world? The answer 
may be found in the fact that gold has grown much more abundant since 
1850, so that the people having a preference for it have been able to se- 
cure a supply. 

Great Britain manifested its preference in 1816 and Germany in 1873, 
and when France found she was losing her gold she stopped the coin- 
age of silver in order to retain the more valuable metal. In dealing 
with this subject we must remember that the nations of the earth have 
been progressive in the use of material for currency. From cattle and 
hides they passed to iron and copper and brass, and then to silver and 
gold. Gold now becoming plenty and being better adapted than sil- 
ver as a measure of value, is gradually supplanting silver. I think, 
therefore, in the increased production of gold since 1851 may be found 
a solution of the question why it takes the place of silver. Contrast 
the f representing the production of the two metals from 1493 to 
1850, a period of three hundred and -seven years, in which the 
production of gold was 83, 314,553,000. m 1851 to 1875, a period 
of only twenty-five years, it was $3,317,625, 000. 

This enormous increase in the uction of gold enables the nations 
that preferittoobtainasupply. It is simply an instance of the superior 
driving out the inferior, which we everywhere. In mechanics the 
improved machine drives out the old; Bessemer steel takes the place 
of iron; and ey herein the march of the improved dis- 
places the unimproved. Ithink this may be affirmed of the metals gold 
and silyer—the more convenient and more valuable metal will drive out 
the other. You can not prevent by law or invective the preference of 
the world for gold over silver. e must accept it as a fact and deal 
with the question in the light of this information. I do not believe 
the most ardent advocate of a silver standard would hesitate if he had 
a debt to pay, and had the money to pay it in gold and silver, which 
to use in the liquidation of that debt. He would use the silver and 
keep the gold, because gold is more stable and more conveniently kept, 
thus ill ina ical way the operation of Gresham’s law. 

In what I have thus far I do not express a preference for gold. 
I do not assert that it is wise to substitute gold for silver. I simply 
point to the fact that the great commercial nations have shown a pref- 
erence for it, and as we are exchanging products with them we must 
do it on the basis of gold. This fact renders it imperative on our part 
to consider the question of which currency we will have, for if the 
balance of trade sliould be largely against us and we continue the coin- 
age of silver, we should be driven to the silver standard. It would be 
criminal on our part if we fail to examine and consider the effect of 
this on the welfare of the people. The question for us to decide then 
is whether there shall be continued coinage of the standard silver dol- 


lar. If there is enough silver already coined to meet the demands of 
business, then it seems the answershould be no. If there is not silver 
enough to meet this want, then the answer should be yes. 

It strikes me that it is very unwise to issue money that is not re- 
quired to transact the business of the country easily and without re- 
straint. No one would maintain that it would be wise to issue paper 
money beyond the needs of commercial transactions. Such a course 
would bring disaster upon every one, and especially upon the wage- 
workers, whom it seems to be the object of those advocating a silver 
currency to protect. And why should the compulsory coining of silver 
continue when we already have more than we can profitably employ? 
That is the question that should be answered definitely and clearly. 
If silver is sought after by the people as a medium of exchange, and 
they can not obtain it, that would be an indication that it is scarce and 
that we need more of it. If the bankers of the country are called 
upon to furnish it and can not obtain it, that would be another indica- 
tion that more of it is needed. If the Treasury of the United States 
is depleted of silver because of the demands of business, that would be 
still another indication of its scarcity. 

But what is the fact? It is incontrovertible that there is more than 
enough coined to meet all of these demands, and the Treasury is atits 
wits’ end to know what to do with the silver that it has in its vaults 
and that can not be absorbed in the current transactions of business. 
I say can not advisedly. It will not do to say that bankers or capital- 
ists conspire against the use of silver. If there is a demand for it for 
currency these parties can not preventits use. But the fact is the peo- 
ple do not want silver in excess of the demands of trade. They do not 
desire the Government to continue to buy silver and pay out its gold 
for it. They do not desire that the money that might be paid out to 
redeem the public debt shall be used to purchase silver bullion and 
pile it up in the Treasury where it is of no service to any one. 

I repeat that the people will not have this money if they can get any 
other, and the evidence on this point is that during the Republican ad- 
ministration of the Treasury every effort was made to increase the use 
of silver certificates by sending them to distant points in exchange for 
the deposits of gold; and what was the result? These certificates were 
returned to the Treasury in such quantities that it was with the great- 
est effort the country was saved fromasilver basis. The people would 
not have this money; and they kept their gold, and their greenbacks 
redeemable in gold, and returned the silver certificates to the Treasury, 
already overburdened with silver and its representatives. 

I will not stop to read the tables, but 40.6 cent. of the revenue 
of the Government was received in silver ce in January, 1885, 
while by the withdrawal of the privilege referred to only 14.8 per cent. 
was received in January, 1886. When the new administration came 
into power it did so with the distinct notice that it would maintain so 
far as it was in its power the gold basis. Not, as I understand it, be- 
cause it would favor the capitalist or the creditor, but from a desire to 
maintain a sound currency, that every member of the community may 
feel that whatever he buys or sells shall be paid for in the least variable 
standard of value. This disposition on the part of the i 
is worthy of the highest commendation, and if it succeeds in prevent- 
ing us from being overwhelmed with the misfortunes of a depreciated 
currency it will be entitled to the highest praise. 

Again I ask, is additional silver required? In answer to this I point 
to the fact that the silver dollars in the Treasury continue to accumu- 
late notwithstanding the most industrious efforts to get them into cir- 
culation. All small bills have been withdrawn as far as it is practi- 
cable that these silver dollars may circulate. Presenting a five-dollar 
bill anywhere, one has a weight of silver thrust upon him that it is 
burdensome to carry about. But, nothwithstanding all these efforts, 
silver continually accumulates in the Government vaults until vast 
sums of money have to be expended to provide places where the dollars 
can be stored. One of the best illustrations that no more standard 
dollars are required is a glance at the figures showing the amount in 
the hands of the public: 

On the Ist of July, 1881, there were.. 
On the Ist of July, there were... 
On the Ist of July, 1883, there were... 
On the 1st of July, 1854, there were ase 639,545, 401 

Up to this year you will observe that the silver dollars in the hands 
of the public increased from three to five millions of dollars each year. 
This shows that when the people need the coin it goes into circulation. 
On the Ist of July 1885 the silver dollars in circulation were 38,471, 269— 
a falling off of $1,000,000 from the 1st of July 1884; and here again is 
illustrated the point that when the dollars are not needed they remain 
in the Treasury. 

Again, the amount of the outstanding certificates, representing silver 
in the Treasury oa the 1st of July, 1881, was $39,110,729, and they 
reached the greatest amount on the Ist of January, 1885, $114,865,911. 
On the 1st of July, 1885, these certificates were $101,530,946, a fall- 
ing off of $13,334,965 in six months, and in the same time the silver 
certificates owned by the increased from $23,302,380 to $38,- 
370,700, and the net amount of silver dollars in the Treasury increased 
in the same time $31,509,085. In other words, despite every effort to 
make silver popular, despite the opinion that the country is clamorous 
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for these silver dollars, the resources of the Treasury in silver were in- 
creased in six months $46,577,405. These figures show conclusively 
that the limit had been reached at which silver could be absorbed in 
the currency, and the only resource left to get it into circulation is to 
withdraw the bank notes and the Treasury notes. 

Think of the absurdity of the idea that we need further silver coinage 
when we have this increasing accumulation of dollars, and what injus- 
tice to the tax-payers to compel them to buy twenty-four millions per an- 
num for which there is no use. On the Ist of July, 1885, there were of 
standard dollars and silver certificates in the Treasury a total of $102,- 
8 The advocates of silver coinage say, why not pay this money 
to the public creditor? The answer is plain if the Government desires 
to continue on the basis of a sound currency. The moment the 
pays any considerable part of its obligations in silver, that moment all 
of our commercial transactions would be upon a silver basis; gold and 
silver would part company. Weshould then have silver as a standard 
instead of geld; and then it would be apparent to every one that the 
silver dollar is worth but 80 cents. We should have to pay our obliga- 
tions abroad with gold at a premium; and the price of every article of 
merchandise in our own land would be raised to cover the d iation 
in the value of the circulating medium. It is plain enough that the 
consumer is not to be the gainer by the continued coinage of silver, for 
no one can fuil to see that all commodities would advance, at least, to 
cover the difference in the value between the metals. 

I have already, I think, shown that there is more silver coined than 
is required for the wants of trade. Now, belied rr advantage can 
it be to any one to have more silver coined? ill it not be disastrous 
to every interest, East and West, to continue this coinage until we are 
forced to a silver basis? Those who are in favor of the suspension of 
the coinage of silver answer emphatically yes, and point to the fact that 
notwithstanding the coinage the price of silver bullion has continually 
declined, and the value of all commodities has also been reduced to a 
lower point than it has reached during the last century. If any good 
result could be shown as a consequence of the continued coinage we 
might hesitate in our opinions; but when prices are lower than ever be- 
re must deny that a single benefit has accrued to any class of our 
People. 

We have a surplus of silver and of money lying in the vaults of the 
banks and the Treasury, and I think may fairly conclude from our ex- 
perience that an increase of silver, or of any money, will not advance 
prices. There are causes too subtle for ysis here operating on the 
industries of the country, which are beyond the influence of a re- 
dundant currency. Let us, therefore, the until there 
is a demand ſor silver. Let us relieve our people of this tax of $24,000,- 
000 per annum, and I have no doubt all sections of the country will 
unite in asking for a resumption of the coinage when more silver is re- 


quired. 

We have been informed repeatedly that the demand for a suspension 
of the silver coinage comes from the capitalists and the creditor class. 
If the persons who have saved small or large sums of money believe, 
as I am sure they do, that their capital would be of less value by 10 or 
20 per cent. if we are compelled to use silver as a standard of value, 
have they not a right to protest against such a policy? Have they not 
the right to urge that the Government shall maintain the currency on 
the soundest possible basis? I think they have the right and that it 
is their duty to do so. This is not a question of the East against the 
West, but it is a question of honest money. 

We are frequently told that the creditor class advocate the demone- 
tization of silver, because the effect would be to make it much more 
difficult for debts to be paid, and'that it would reduce the value of all 
property. The creditor class, who largely own the property of the coun- 
try, are thus accused of scaling down their own property one-half for 
the purpose of making it difficult for a debtor topay hisinterest. This 
ridiculous proposition needs.no comment. On the contrary, when En- 
gland and Germany demonetized silver no such result followed, but 
property advanced in value and the rate of interest has declined, wages 
advanced, and the condition of the people has improved. 

It is sought to raise a prejudice against the persons who control large 
amounts of capital, and it is represented that these persons are located 
almost wholly in the East. It would be a difficult problem to balance 
up the various interests that would gain and lose by the adoption of the 
silver basis. Experience teaches that in the longrun the passage from 
a sound to an inflated currency, and back again to a sound one, is a 
painful and disastrous operation. Very few are the gainers, and if any 
one gains it is pretty sure to be the capitalists. They are generally 
prepared for every emergency, and by investing their funds in foreign 
exchange and foreign securities they are doubtless well pi for any 
crisis. I think it is safe to say that this class would not be the losers, 
but by their superior facilities for taking care of their interests might 
be the gainers by such a misfortune. 

Now, who is the creditor class? Is it the people with their small 
savings aggregated in savings-banks and national banks and trust com- 
panies, or isit the bank president, the railroad operator, the cattle king, 
or the bonanzaking? Are these people located in the East or the West, 
the North or the South? I think if those who rail at the capitalists 
will examine the subject they will find that the rich people and the 


creditor class are pretty well distributed throughout our domain. Men 
of large means are found in the South as well as the North, and great 
fortunes have been made in the West as well asin the East. The per- 
son who attempts to excite prejudice against any one who has amassed 
a fortune, no matter in what section of the Union he may live, is not 
doing a service to the people. 

Individuals and States that promote and foster their own welfare wel- 
come these men and every institution that can afford a people credit. 
There is no institution that can be of such service toasparsely settled and 
poor community asa bank or a capitalist. While they may profit by loan- 
ing their money, the community will also be stirred to new life in all 
of its enterprises, and will be stimulated to its highest and best activity. 
If these people are denounced and driven away, the loss will fall 
heavier upon the community than upon the capitalist or the bank. 
Capital is timid and easily moved, but the community from which it 
is driven is a permanency, and will thrive or suffer just in proportion 
as it treats every interest fairly and generously. 

It is popular in some quarters to denounce the banks as oppressing 
the people. If any instances were mentioned where they do oppress a 
community we might have faith in this statement, because of its fre- 
quent reiteration but no account is ever given of any harm that has 
ever come from the establishment and conduct of asound bank. The 
constituents of the gentlemen who denounce these institutions continue 
to profit by them, and if their representatives in Congress succeed in 
destroying them, they will take away one of the chief supports of the 
prosperity of their own communities. 

But who owns the banks? The impression is sought to be given 
that it is the large capitalists. This may be true in some cases, but in 
more it is not. In New England the savings-banks are very large hold- 
ers of national-bank stock. I presume the same is true in all parts of 
the country. These savings-banks and national banks and trust com- 
panies and life insurance companies represent the accumulated capital 
of our land to a large extent, and these institutions also represent the 
people who have saved small sums of money. 

The savings-banks depositors in Massachusetts are 826,008, having 
$262,720,147—or $318.06 to each person. The savings-banks in New 
York have 1,165,174 depositors and $437,107,501 of deposits, or $375.14 
per person. There are 3,071,495 depositors in the United States hav- 
ing $1,095,172,147 of deposits, an average of $356.56 to each person. 
With this money mills are built and the working capital is furnished. 
From these depositors indirectly the merchant borrows whatever his ne- 
cessities compel him to have, and this is the creditor class that would 
suffer if 5 were to go to a silver standard. These $1,000,000,- 
000 would be but 8800, 000, 000; 20 per cent. would come off from 
the $356.56 in the savings-banks and the depositor would find that he 
had but $285.33, and that he had been defrauded of about $70 by ade- 
preciated currency. 

These are the people who would suffer, but not the capitalist who 
puts his money into foreign exchange, or whose rents and securities are 
advanced to meet the exigencies of such a currency. The beneficiary 
of a life-insurance policy would receive pay in a debased currency, and 
$200 would be stricken off of every $1,000 paid. The millions of wage- 
workers throughout the land would receive their pay in this currency, 
and would be the first to suffer in the change to a silver basis. To raise 
the rate of is a work of time, while everything that the laborer 
consumes would advance at once. The loss to this class would be mill- 
ions of dollars yearly. The influence of this money would therefore 
find its way into every home, and in most homes would create distress 
and disaster. Who then would be profited by the adoption of a silver 
standard? No one permanently. Temporarily, those who are in debt, 
the manufacturers, and the merchants who would sell their goods at 
inflated prices and pay off their debts. 

No one in the East argues in favor of a contraction of the currency. 
No one desires that money shall be made dearer or more difficult to get. 
All we contend for is sound money. Coin all the silver that can safely 
be incorporated in our monetary system, but do not force the coinage 
to the point where we shall have nothing but silver. Remember if we 
are forced to a silver basis we can not avoid the evils of a depreciated 
currency. I do not think there would be such fluctuations as we have 
had in the where our people have lost more than they have by all 
the wars which we have experienced, but it is wise for us to avoid any 
approach to such disastrous results. 

fr. Speaker, an appeal for the suspension of the coinage of silver 
can not be more fittingly brought to a close than by quoting the words 
of Mr. Webster, uttered more than fifty years ago in this Capitol: 

A sound currency is an essential and indispensable security for the fruits of 
industry and honest enterprise. Every man of property or industry, every man 
who desires to preserve what he honestly possesses, or to obtain what he can 
honestly earn, has a direct interest in maintaining a safe circulating medium— 
such a medium as shall be a real and substantial representative of property, not 
liable to vibrate with opinions, not subject to be blown up or down by the 
breath of speculation, but made stable and secure by its immediate relation to 
that which the whole world regards as of permanent value.. A disordered cur- 
rency is one of the greatest 9 evils. It undermines the virtues neces- 
sary for the 5 the al system and encourages propensities destruc- 


tive of its ha It wars against industry, fragality, and economy, and it 
fosters the evil spirits of extravagance. 


[Great applause. ] 
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Mr. LORE. Mr. Speaker, the Constitution of the United States pre- 
scribes that Congress shall have power to coin money, regulate the 
value thereof, and of foreign coin. In the exercise of that authority 

on February 2, 1792, passed An act establishing a mint and 
ee the coins of the United States.“ The act provided for the 
coinage of ten, five, and two-and-a-half dollar gold pieces, called, re- 
spectively, eagles, half-eagles, and quarter-eagles, containing for each 
dollar thereof 27 grains of standard gold, which consisted of 24} grains 
of pure goldand 2} grainsof silver and copper alloy. It provided also 
for the coinage of silver into dollar, half-dollar, quarter-dollar, dime, 
and halfdime pieces. 

The silver dollar was the monetary unit and contained 416 grains of 
standard silver, made out of 371} grains of pure silver and 44} grains 
of copper alloy. The smaller silver coins were of like proportion of 
pure metal and alloy. These coins were declared to be ‘‘a lawful tender 
in all payments whatsoever,’’ and their coinage was free. 

By act of June 28, 1834, about 6 per cent. of pure gold was taken 
away from the gold-dollar value. It was reduced to 254 grains of stand- 
ard gold, consisting of 23} grains of pure gold and 2% grains of alloy. 
A seigniorage of one-half of 1 per cent. was charged for coinage. 

By act of Ji anay 19, 1837, 34 grains of copper alloy were taken away 
from the silver dollar, reducing the weight to 412} grains of standard 
silver, consisting of 371} grains of pure silver, 41} grains of copper al- 
loy. The smaller silver coins were reduced in like proportion. 

The one-dollar gold coin and double eagles, or twenty-dollar gold 
pieces, were authorized by act of March 3, 1849. All the foregoing 
coins were of full legal-tender value. 

By act of February 21, 1853, the coinage of three-dollar gold pieces 
was authorized, and a radical change was made in the weight and qual- 
ity of the silver half-dollar, quarter-dollar, dime, and half-dime pieces. 
The weight of one dollar’s worth of any of these coins was reduced from 
412} to grains of standard silver, consisting of 345? grains of pure 
silver and 3833 grains of copper alloy. The bullion for such coinage was 
to be ee ee by the Director of the Mint, and such coins were a 
legal tender ſor all debts not exceeding 85. 


The act of February 12, 1873, suspended the coinage of the silver 


dollar, and made the gold dollar the unit of value. It authorized the 
eoinage of the silver trade- dollar, and made it a legal tender for debts 
not exceeding $5. The trade-dollar contained 420 grains of standard 
silver or 378 grains of pure silver, 42 grains of copper alloy. 

The act of March 3, 1875, authorized silver 20-cent pieces. 

The joint resolution of July 22, 1876, took away the legal-tender 
quality of the trade-dollar. 8 

The act of February 28, 1878, (known as the Bland act) re- estab- 
lished the coinage of the standard silver dollar of 412} grains and re- 
stored its legal-tender quality, and made it penin a unit of value. By 
this act the Secretary was authorized and directed to purchase and 
cause to be coined into standard silver dollars each month, not less 
than two nor more than four million dollars’ worth of silver bullion. 

Such is a brief review of our silver and gold coinage laws. . 

The ratio in value under these laws from 1792 to 1834 was one dollar 
of gold to fifteen of silver, and from 1834 to this date one to sixteen. 


THE SILVER DOLLAR, 


It will be seen that the standard silver dollar has consisted of 371} 
grains of pure silver from 1792 up to this time, and has also been a 
unit of value and a full legal tender in payment of all debts during 
that time. 

In 1873 it was demonetized by inadvertence it is claimed by some, 
others say fraudulently, certainly without due consideration. This is 
clearly shown by the action of Congress in 1878, when its coinage was 
resumed and legal-tender quality restored by decisive majorities after 
the most thorough examination. So emphatic was this expression that 
when Presjdent Hayes interposed his veto, both Houses of Congress, on 
February 28, 1878, the very day he returned the bill with his objec- 
tions, passed it over the veto by more than a two-thirds vote. 

The silver dollar has therefore i unchanged in quantity of 
pure silver from the time of Alexander Hamilton, who fixed its quan- 
tity in the law establishing our coinage system in 1792, and has fully 
met the needs and exigencies of our financial life. 


THE GOLD DOLLAR. 


The gold dollar as a distinct coin was unknown in our history until 
1849, when it was first coined. Prior to that time it was only known 
in combination in the gold coins. From 1792 to 1834 it contained 
24} grains of pure gold, and from 1834 up to this date only 23} grains, 
thus losing in 1834 six per cent. of pure metal in its adaptation to our 
national finances. 


OUR GOLD AND SILVER COINAGE, 


Under these laws there have been coined and there are now in circu- 
lation of silver and gold coin: 

1. The gold dollar unit 23} grains pure gold. 

2. The silver dollar unit 371} grains pure silver. = 

3. Fractional or subsidiary silver coin, $1 in value, containing 3453 
grains of pure silver, 


The amount of each kind in circulation in the United States January 
1, 1886, as stated by the Director of the Mint, was: 


THE GOLD AND SILVER DOLLAR ARE EQUIVALENTS, 


The gold and silver dollar have been and still are interchangeable 


one with the other. They have been and now are of exactly equal 
legal value, and of precisely the same purchasing power. Everywhere 
in the United States the silver dollar will buy just the same quantity 
of the necessaries of life as the gold dollar. As measures of value and 
equivalents of exchange they mutually support and equalize each other, 
and have so uniformly and beneficially acted in all our history. Gold 
and silver constitute the basis of our financial system. They are the 
two massive pillars upon which our country has rested the vast mech- 
anism of her material prosperity, and upon which she has builded a 
structure of such wondrous financial proportions. 


OUR MONETARY SYSTEM HAS BEEN AND NOW IS BIMETALLIC, 

Whatever, therefore, may be said of the fact that at certain periods 
gold has been the cheaper and more commonly used metal; that at 
other periods silver has superseded it for a series of years, or of the 
fact that at times they both have disappeared practically from circu- 
lation, and have given place to paper and other currency, still gold 
and silver coin together have ever been conceded to be the duplex basis 
of our past and present national finances. If one was more abundant 
in use, the other was ready at hand to meet emergencies and spring up 
like the invisible warriors of Roderick Dhu to meet every crisis. 

The system comes to us tested by the experience of nearly one hun- 
dred years of grand national success. It is commended by the teach- 
ings of the wisest of our political economists. 

The single gold-standard system prevailed in our country only from 
1873 to 1878—five years. They were five of the most disastrous years 
of our history. 

In the light of past experience we are called upon to-day to decide prac- 
tically whether we shall become a monometallic or bimetallic country; 
that is, whether our coins shall be gold only, or gold and silver. 

No theughtfal person will deny that the establishment by law of the 
gold dollar as the sole unit and standard of value must necessarily de- 
monetize silver and make it merely a matter of merchandise. All p. 
erty, including silver, would then be measured by the quantity of gold. 
This is the naked proposition now before us. 

There is a class of men who assert that if we stop the coinage of sil- 
ver dollars that alone will enhance its value, keep it on a par with 
gold, and thus establish bimetallism. In other words, the best way to 
insure its use is not to use it at all. For this is the logic of the rea- 
soning. : 
MEASURES OF VALUE. 

The advocates of gold as the standard of valuc assert that gold is a 
more stable and uniform measure of value than silver, and, as the pre- 
cious metal, is more convenient for use in large quantities. 

It is conceded to be more convenient for use in large coins, but it 
must also be conceded that for coins of smaller denomination it is so 
minute as to be of no service. The gold dollar coin could not be kept 
in circulation, and no attempt has ever been made to use it in smaller 
denominations. For such smaller coins, silver has been in constant use. 
It is equally true that in large quantities neither gold or silver is de- 
livered, or actually passes from hand to hand. This is usually effected 
by check, draft, or other commercial device. 

As a measure of value, gold is not fixed, nor can it be. In the past 
it has constantly fluctuated. Silver has been the more stable of the 
two, measured by labor. In the nature of things there can be no ab- 
solutely fixed measure of value. Such measures are relative because of 
dual function of being at the same time a measure of value and an 
equivalent of exchange, the latter function removing it from fixed 
measures as a yard stick, and the like, which measure quantity only, 
not quality. i 

Adam Smith says: 

peri labor is a more correct measure of intrinsic value than either silver 
or go! 

The multiple standard, or the average price of a number of the neces- 
saries of life for a specific time, is another method of expressing the 
same thought, and is advocated by many. These have the merit of 
making labor, the creator of capital, measure the creature and not the 
creature measure the creator. 

The gold measure, the ideal yard-stick of speculative statesmen, is 
therefore a variable quantity in proportion to its scarcity and other con- 
ditions, and if left alone would be an arbitrary and capricious master. 
All property and values would expand or shrink with its abundanee or 
scarcity, either natural or artificial. 

It is estimated that all the goldin the world could be compressed in 
a cube of 29 feet square. Small in bulk, usually controlled by a few, 
we should on the gold basis be at the mercy of the great money-kings 
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and of financial centers. This would consummate the idea lately an- 
nounced on this floor, with an Jo triomphe” air that Gold is king.“ 

We need the corrective and modifying influence of silver, the other 
money metal. If gold be scarce silver supplies the need, and an equi- 
poise is kept that insures stability. Certainly with the of 
these two metals artificial contractions and expansions by speculation 
would be avoided. 

As a measure of value of the same quantity of human labor, or of the 
necessaries of life in the past, the 371}-grain pure silver dollar has been 
found by actual calculation to be more nearly an average than the 23}- 
grain pure gold dollar. Silver has more evenly kept pace with human 
needs and productions than gold; while gold and silver together have 
by their automatic equalization made as nearly a stable standard of 
value as is possible in human transactions. 

It must be remembered that measures of value are artificial creations, 

rescribed bylaw. In our country the people, who are the law-makers, 

ve wisely fixed this dualistic standard, suggested by wisdom and 
proved best by experience. 

When the metals parted company in bullion value in 1834, the quan- 
tity of pure gold in the gold-dollar value was reduced 6 per cent. If 
needful, why could not this be done again? Has not gold risen in 
value out of proportion to all sources of wealth? If so, justice de- 
mands equalization; not by adding to burdens already crushing. 

WHICH IS THE HONEST DOLLAR? z 

It is urged with vehemence that the silver dollar is a dishonest dol- 
lar—one of only 80 cents in value. In all the newspapers represent- 
ing the capitalists this assertion has been iterated again and again until 
by many its truth is assumed. 

When and how did this historic dollar become dishonest? It has 
been the one uni and u ing factor in our finances, honest 
to debtor and creditor alike. It is the only coin in our history that has 
continued the same at all times. The silver dollar of 1792 is ident- 
ically the silver dollar of 1886 in pure metal. Is not its offense that it 
has held capital and labor in the same even and inexorable balance, 
and has kept interest rate within the capacity of the borrower? Has 
not gold risen in value fully one-fourth? Shall the usurer’s gain be in- 
creased one-fourth, therefore, by another turn of the financial screw, 
and a fourth more of human toil and of the necessaries of life be given 
by the toiling, borrowing millions to the lending few? Fix the gold 
unit and this isan accomplished fact as values now stand. The gold 
standard would rob the many, enrich the few. 

Concede that the bullion in the gold and silver dollar have parted 
company. They have frequently done so in our past history. It is 
markedly so now, partly because our Government has persistently dis- 
credited its own silver coinage, partly because of the deran pro- 
duction of gold and its great absorption and demand in mechanical 
uses. The fact still remains that as coins of the United States they 
have precisely the same legal value. - They are coined only for use in 
our own country. They do not pass as coins in other countries, but are 
bought and sold only as bullion. With bullion we pay balances of trade 
against us and meet all demands of foreign exchange. 

Measured by all human wealth silver has lost no value. Gold has 
gained for causes stated; but gold may call silver dishonest for this no 
more than the richer man may call the poorer dishonest because ad- 
ventitious circumstances have changed their relative means. It is not 
absolute but relative purchasing power that is the measure of honesty. 

PROTECTION OF LABOR. 

The continued coinage of silver dollars, itis claimed, wrongs the laborer, 
that his interests are best served by suspension. If true, this should 
awaken earnest opposition. Is not the assumption based on error? 
Laborers have been called capitalists. The idea was formulatéd by 
Mr. Bayard in his speech in the United States Senate in 1878, in this 
language: 

It can not be that the laboring classes are the debtor classes; on the contrary, 
as I say, there is not a day in the year when the sun goes down when they are 
not the creditors of capital for the amount of their wages for that time. 

This assumes that laborers are capitalists, or of the creditor 
but with the accommodating suggestion that the sun shall first go down 
each day in order to make them such. 

The great labor classes are neither capital nor creditor classes, save in 
mockery—they are the producing classes. Their daily labor is the 
product they bring each morning into the market for sale to the best 
advantage. They have aright to demand the highest price for that com- 
modity—that wear of brain and brawn that fills the earth with riches. 
They find the best market and the highest prices where money is abun- 
dant and business brisk. Like agriculturists and other producers, they 
havesomething tosell. Unlike capitalists, whose money is invested at 
rates of interest fixed by law, which can not be changed, the prices of 
labor change in quick a, with the abundance of money and the 
ever-accompanying demand for labor. The claim that the gold unit, 
as a greater purchasing power, is a benefit to labor is a flight of ideal 
statesmanship that has no basis in fact, and could only rest perma- 
nently in the minds of those who know little of the toil and experi- 
ences of labor life. 
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Tested by ience even the days of paper money, with all its evils, 
yet with every and hand busy turning the wheels of stimulated 
production and industry, would be preferred by the laborer to a gold- 
standard period, yellowed in the withering contraction of stagnation 
and want. It is true then the gold unit might purchase much, but, 
under ~~ palsying touch of contraction, how would the laborer get the 
gold unit? 

Mr. Robert Goffin, the celebrated English statistician, in the London 
Times of February 21, 1886, admits ‘‘that the gold standard has re- 
sulted in the progressive fall of wagessince its adoption, computed upon 
their actual purchasing power.’’ 

This admission, emphasized as it has been recently by bread riots and 
mobs in London and by the widespread misery and want that sit with 
gaunt face at the door of labor in England and Germany, the special 
gold-standard nations, are significant lessons that we may well study. 

If suspension of silver coinage is a benefit to labor, let the answer be 
given why labor in the gold-standard countries is to-day most op- 
i Germany adopted the gold standard in 1871. Each year since then 
nearly a quarter of a million of her laborers and farmers have left her 
shores and found a home in bimetallic America. So great is financial 
distress there that Herr Schöltz, the German minister of finance, in the 
Reichstag, on February 21, 1886, stated that Germany was ready to 
consider measures for protecting the value of silver within its own na- 
tional boundaries, if any practicable plan could be brought forward, 
for relieving the pressure of monometallism complained of by the farm- 
ing and other land interests.“ 

England, the other gold-standard country, is now convulsed in the 
throes of a great labor crisis. Her ship-yards, factories, and foundries 
are nearly all idle. Many of her best financiers charge this stagnation 
to monometallism. K 

Ata recent meeting of the International Monetary Standard Associa- 
tion in London, Mr. Greenfield, governor of the Bank of England, Mr. 
Samuel Montague, the head of the test banking house in London 
except that of the Rothschilds, and Mr. Thomas Sutherland, the great 
Greenock ship-owner, urged a return to the double standard, and the lat- 
ter strongly denounced the gold standard as the chief cause of the world- 
wide depression in trade. 

Pinched by dire distress, compelled to look these alarming conditions 
in the face, the wiser financiers of England are turning away from the 
mistake of monometallism and looking for relief to the remonetiza- 
tion of silver again. 

In the light of these experiences it has been fitly said that the sil- 
ver advocates at Washington are fighting the battle of labor all over the 
world.” 

The nations of Europe that, like the enthusiastic member from Mary- 
land [Mr. FINDLAY], thought gold was king, and like the Israelites of 
old made unto themselves a golden calf and fell down and worshiped 
itas theirsupreme financial deity, are learning the lesson that there is 
safety in the old sere and are eager to find their way back again into 
the beaten track of bimetallism. 

It is a 8 fact that this battle for the wage-earner is specially 
urged by Wall street syndicates, banks, bondholders, and capitalists, 
and chiefly by those who toil not themselves. Their anxiety is aroused 
for labor, and ſor this purpose they are unwilling that silver shall be 
coined and money become abundant and cheap upon the assumption 
that they would have laborpaid in gold. They object to the payment 
of labor in the silver dollar of 371} grains of pure silver, but with one 
accord insist upon the coi and circulation of the subsidiary silver 
coin of half-dollar, quarter-dollar, dime, and half-dime denominations 
which have only 3453 grains of pure silver in the dollar, or about 26 
grains less than the standard dollar. Of this subsidiary coin there is 
now in circulation in the United States the sum of $75,034,111, and 
with this coin the labor of the country is quite uniformly paid. ; 

Then what a sham is this objection to the coinage of the silver dollar? 

From their standpoint it is not honest to coin and use the 371} 
silver dollar in payment of the national and individual debts and bonds, 
but it is honest to coin and use in payment of labor that which has 26 
grains less of pure silver in the dollar. 

Need I say their theory is a gold standard for all, their practice cheap 
silver for labor, dear gold for their larger transactions, and gold made 
dear by this very exclusion of silver? The success of that theory de- 
pends on the supposed ignorance in the masses of laborers of the sim- 
plest economic principles. 

This tender care of the wage-worker, and the proposed betterment 
of his condition by making money scarcer and higher, looks like a huge 
joke in which American capitalists were experimenting upon the qual- 
ities of our national humor. 

But there is a pathetic side to this humor, voiced in the piteous des- 
titution of the laborers of Europe now groaning under the gold-standard 
system, that may well check unseemly experiments and stay the con- 
summation of like results here. Until the laborer complains that he 
is injured by the superabundance of silver dollars, and has more than 
he can profitably use, is it not amazing that capitalists should expend so 
much energy in this self-assumed and vicarious work ? 
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SCALING DEBTS OR REPUDIATION, 


paid. Measuring 
It is objected that further coinage of silver dollars will result in | ment, labor and its products. 


scaling public and private debts, which is repudiation and dishonor. 
This is the key to the situation, and states the real question on the side 
of capital. The lender fears the effect upon his securities. The labor 
mask now drops from the financial face, and natural features are dis- 
closed. 

Every honest man instinctively shrinks from repudiation of his debts, 
and our people pride themselves on honestly meeting national obliga- 
tions. 


This position is therefore adroitly taken. Itshows the masterly hand 
of the wary and all-powerful moneyed interests, which in the past have so 
molded legislation that lands, stocks, money, and wealth have in con- 
stant course from the many to the few, and by which colossal 
individual fortunes have been largely creatures of legal enactment. 

This is the old battle-cry. Is it true? 

Would either public or private debts be repudiated or scaled by pay- 
ment in the dollar of 371} grains of pure silver. 

THE PUBLIC DEBT 
was created by acts of Congress, which prescribed the conditions of 
the respective loans and the kind of money in which they were pay- 
able. ; 
Act of February 25, 1862, authorized what were known as 5-20 bonds. 
The interest was payable in coin. 

The loans under acts of February 17, 1862; July 11, 1862; March 3, 
1863, $900,000,000; March 3, 1864, $200,000,000; June 30, 1864, $400,- 
000,000, were all payable in coin. The loan under act of March 3, 
1865, $600,000,000, was payable in coin or other lawful money—that 


i all. these acts coin, not gold, was prescribed. The silver dollar 
was a coin and full legal-tender with gold all this time. 

In the stress of civil war both gold and silver disappeared from cir- 
culation, and was locked in the public Treasury, in the vaults of banks, 
and were articles of merchandise among brokers. Paper money flooded 
the conntry. In 1864 a dollar in gold or silver was worth from 151 to 
285 cents in paper. 

The Government bondholder was receiving payment of interest in 
gold and silver coin; labor was paid in paper. The bondholders, ever 
a power, fearing their bonds would be paid in paper, procured the pas- 
sage of the act of Congress of March 18, 1869, which was ‘‘An act to 
strengthen the public credit, to remove any doubt as to the purpose of 
the Government to discharge all just obligations to the public credit- 
ors, and to settle conflicting questions and interpretations of the law by 
which such obligations had been created,” and pledged the faith of the 
United States to the payment of all United States notes not bearing in- 
terest in coin or its equivalent,” also all interest-bearing obligations, 

In every act coin, that is, gold and silver, was scrupulously prescribed. 
Therefore, by the very terms of his contract, the public creditor agreed 
to take either gold or silver, then full legal-tender coin, in payment of 
the debt. It is so nominated in the bond, and more may not be asked. 

It is conceded as a matter of law that such creditor is bound by his 
contract to accept payment in silver if the Government shall so elect. 

Just here the creditor interposes the plea of equity, and asks to be 
paid in gold— 

First. Because while the debt was being created the silver dollar was 
not in circulation, although a legal coin, and therefore he was induced 
to believe coin meant gold. 

Second. Because the silver dollar is not a dollar, but only 80 cents, 
and by such payment he would lose 20 per cent. of his debt. 

The answer is not difficult. 

First. While the debt was being contracted both silver and gold had 
disappeared from circulation. The creditor was remitted to the law 
which prescribed both silver and gold. Much of the debt in part rep- 
resents only 50 cents in the dollar. It was based not on coin but on 
paper money, then the current money in value. 

Second. The plea that ‘the creditor would only get 80 cents on the 


dollar of his debt is without basis. The silver dollar is exchangeable 
for gold and is now its equivalent. 
Dr. J. Lawrence La in, professor of political economy in Harvard 


University, a gold standard advocate, and who has written the most 
comprehensive and exhaustive treatise on bimetallism I have seen, says 
in his work that— 

The highest justice is rendered by the state when it exacts from the debtor at 
the end of the contract the same purchasing power which the creditor gave to 
him at the beginning of the contract; no less,no more. 

Then, if the silver dollar was not exchangeable with the gold, meas- 
ured by the rule above laid down by Professor Laughlin, it will not 
be denied that the bullion in the silver dollar will purchase as much 
of the necessaries of life as the bullion in the gold dollar would have 
done when the debts were contracted. 

Discard silver; use gold only. The public debt would by that act 
be increased 20 to 30 per cent. by the loss of that quantity of silver 
coin in circulation. Labor and labor products have admittedly 
ciated 50 per cent. Our public debt, now reduced numerically one- 
half, under such conditions would be potentially as large as before a 


dollar was ing as we must by our only means of pay- 


I Gold is a 88 quantity, and with 
it as the sole measure of value, each year we should find prices lower, 
gold ea the prices of all commodities shrinking to meet its shrink- 
g quantity. 
The product of silver and gold in the world from 1850 to 1883 is 
shown in the following table: 


Year, 


Year. Silver. Gold. Total. 

$50, 050, 000 

55, 050, 000 

63, 500, 000 

96, 487,745 

‘77, 700,000 

79, 300, 000 

76, 200, 000 

The value of property in the United States in the same period was, 


real and personal: 1850, $7,135,780,288; 1860, $16,159,616,068; 1870, 
$30,068,518,507; 1880, $43,642,000, 000. 

These tables show that the production of gold is gradually but regularly 
and certainly decreasing—in the United States, from $50,000,000 in 
1850 to $30,000,000 in 1883; in the world, from $131,270,000 in 1850 
to $94,027,901 in 1883. That silver in like manner is gradually but 
certainly increasing im quantity—in the United States, from $50,000 in 
1850 to $46,200,000 in 1883; in the world, from $36,826,900 in 1850 to 
$114,217,733 in 1883. Thatthe two metals together have kept at quite 
an uniform aggregate, being, in the United States, $50,050,000 in 1850, 
$76,000,000 in 1883; in the world, $168,096,900 in 1850, $208,245, 634 
in 1883, showing a gradual but uniform increase, but in the a te 
not equal to the marvelous increase in the value of property, which in the 
United States increased from 87, 135, 780, 288 in 1850 to 843, 642, 000,000 
in 1883. 

These tables show conclusively that in the last fifteen years the pro- 
duction of silver and gold has become relatively settled. Neither is 
subject to greatfluctuations. The product in each is regular and accu- 
rately measurable—gold a decreasing, silver an increasing factor, the 
two keeping an equilibrium, but lagging in the race with increase of 
wealth of which they are the measures. 

It follows from these facts that payment in the silver dollar will not 
scale the publie debt, but would give a fair equivalent for that which 
was received. All legislation since 1860, except the Bland act of 1878, 
has operated in favor of capital and the lending classes. 

Debts created in paper money at 50 cents on the dollar, and payable 
in paper, have been made payable in gold and silver coin of 100 cents on 
the dollar. 

In the same direction we are now asked to discard one of the consti- 
tutional coins of the country that has the lowest relative bullion value 
and compel the payment of the debt in the coin of highest bullion value, 
and which will be made much more valuable by the very fact of such 
demonetization. 

It is a significant fact that the very men who are so specially sensi- 
tive on the score of silver debt-paying repudiation, have almost uni- 
formly voted against the redemption of the trade-dollar, which was a 
repudiation of honest debt that is an abiding stain upon our national 
reputation. 

PRIVATE DEBTS, 
if paid in silver dollars, would be paid not only in a fair equivalent, 
but in many i in the same kind of money in which the debt 
was created. It is estimated that one-half, at least, of private debts 
now existing have been incurred since the Bland act has been in force, 
and in contemplation of its provisions. 

To provide now that the silver dollar which the debtor got asa loan 
shall be drawn out of circulation, the debt made payable in gold, 
thereby increased one-fourth, with his ability to pay decreased 50 per 
cent. would bea monstrous financial crime. Yet this is the proposition. 
Under the guiseof protecting national and individual credit and honor 
we would add unbearably to the burdens of bed pompa Soon the in- 
evitable result would come: the lender must e the debtor’s prop- 
erty, which the law will have made him unable to redeem, 

The continuance of silver-dollar coinage will therefore scale no debt, 
public or private, while discontinuance will increase the money strin- 
gency and stay the advancing tide of prosperity. 


1886. 


BENEFIT FROM SILVER COINAGE. 

Three-fourths of the people are debtors. Most men mortgage the fu- 
ture. Wise credit stimulates industry and promotes vital growth. 
Under the present bimetallic system our people have purchased facto- 
ries, farms, and homes, and reasonable mortgages and incumbrances 
have been placed upon their properties, Business enterprises have been 
entered upon in like faith in the future and ona stable financial policy. 
Change that basis now, cut off one source of coin supply, and all this 
property shrinks in exact proportion. 

It is claimed by monometallists that speculators alone benefit by such 


coinage. 

Mr. Bayard, in the speech heretofore referred to, uses this language: 

So I say, considering the great fact that each man in the community sustains 
the relation of creditor as well as of debtor, that if he can pay his debts in this 
de money he will be paid himself in the same money, nothing can be 
made of it, that I can understand, excepting that a class of people who, having 
purchased property at e: rated prices and finding it now shrinking in value 
may haye an opportunity of scaling their debts to the injury, the injustice of 
their creditors. 

Mr. GRAY iterates the same thought, in markedly similar lan- 
guage, in 1886. In his speech in the Senate he says the persons who 
will be benefited are largely those who have embarked in speculative 
enterprises, those who have bought land for which they could not pay. 
Now that these men, or some of them, should see a present advantage 
in scaling the debts they have incurred and repaying only 80 per cent. 
of the borrowed capital with which they have sought to become capi- 
talists themselv can readily imagine.” 

The 8 have quite uniformly made similar charges. 
Speculators and every honest debtor share alike in the abundance of 
money which tends to keep all property on a fair average, and are all 

condemned in this sweeping manner if they advocate such financial 
measures as shall avail to equalize and make stable the price of lands 
and all other property. - 

The reasoning is unsound. Continued coinage of silver, so long as one 
dollar is exchangeable for another, does not furnish depreciated money 
but gives a sound currency, and by just equivalence provides coin ratabl, 
keeping pace with the increase of wealth, and a fair ratio between weal 
and its metallic measure. It is the purpose of such coinage to keep this 
uniform and equal ratio between them. 

Silver coinage benefits not the speculator alone but every laborer, 
every mechanic who has bought a home for his family, every farmer who 
has a homestead, and every business man who relying on 
just tion in the interest of labor and ind , as well as capital, 

upon the future in prudent debt that he might on 
credit a home, a farm, a business that should not be legislated out of 
his hands under pretended promises of protecting his financial honor. 

Stop silver coinage; let gold continue to decrease; let houses, farms, 
business, and products of labor continue to increase in normal ratio as 
heretofore, then measure them by this diminishing gold supply only; 
the result is apparent. i 

No one will buy land which is thus constantly growing less in value, 
or engage in business when his plant and stock uniformly shrink up 
from day to day, when, notwithstanding his added toil and labor, the 
debt grows, while the means of payment diminish simply because the 
the supply of money does not keep even pace. 

These debts have been contracted on the basis of gold and silver 
supply. Take away silver coins, one-fourth of our coin circulation, and 
every debtor would be compelled to pay 125 cents for every dollar he 
had borrowed. Every mechanic who had bought a house for $1,000 
and mortgaged it for $750 would by this course find all margin on his 
property swept away, and the mortgage by law made as large as the 
house. So with every honest debtor whose lands or business was en- 
cumbered in like manner. Would it largely add to his comfort to know 
that the lawmaker was consulting only the financial interest and credit 
of the debtor in the course suggested ? 

Even with the abundance of coin, the farmer gets to-day but 80 cents 
per bushel for wheat, 40 cents for corn, 10 cents per pound for cotton; 
the laborer, from 50 cents to $1 per day for work, if he can get work at all. 

Demonetize silver, and how much lower will these prices go? When 
will the bottom be reached? - 

It may be safely said that the classes ‘that will be benefited by the 
coinage of silver are the toilers everywhere—the producers and the debt- 
ors. The latter are estimated at three-fourths of the heads of families 
inthe United States. In their prosperity speculators might share. Cap- 
ital also would find its truest advancement in such abundance of coin. 
On the other hand, speculators and gamblers would find their choicest 
fields of labor in the financial contraction and ruin that would accom- 
pany the demonetization of silver. 

GOLD STANDARD PROPHECIES. 


In the exhaustive debates in the two Houses of Congress when the 
Bland act was under discussion in 1878 the opposers of silver coinage 
prophesied the evils that would follow such course. In the light of 
eight years’ experience let us examine these predictions. i 

1. It was said cheap silver will drive gold out of the country. In 
1878 we had in circulation in the United States $200,000,000 in gold; 
we now have $600,000,000. In that prediction it was forgotten that 
there was such a thing as balances in trade. 
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2. Cheap labor, it was urged, would open an era of wild tion, 
in which prices would reach paper-money standards; that the laborer’s 
cheap dollar would buy but few of the necessaries of life. 

The silver dollar to-day has a larger purchasing power than at at any 
time in the last half-century. 

3. It was said our national credit would be impaired and Government 
securities fall in price. 

Government credit to-day is firmer and the price of her securities 
relatively higher than ever before in our history; yet for eight years the 
Mint has been coining this demoralizing standard dollar at the rate of 
over $2,000,000 monthly. 

We are met by the counter-prediction of bimetallists in this debate 
that such coinage would equalize the bullion value of the gold and sil- 
ver dollar, This it is alleged has not been realized. There are mani- 
fest reasons for this last failure. 

The Government, since 1878, has constantly discriminated against 
the silver dollar. Dishonored and kept out of circulation, she can not 
complain that others look with suspicion on the child she disowns. 
The growing scarcity of gold has operated in the same direction. Capi- 
talists here combined for the same purpose. So zealous were the New 
York banks in this direction, that to keep the Government from issu- 
ing six millions of standard silver dollars they volunteered to advance 
that amount in gold and take subsidiary silver coins, although the lat- 
ter contained 156,000,000 grains, or $420,000 less pure silver than that 
amount in silver dollars. 

The silver dollar was not used in purchasing silver bullion, nor in 
payment of the public debt, but was suffered to accumulate in the Treas- 
ury, and this very accumulation was used as an argument against its 
coinage; yetthe silver dollar circulates as freely from hand to hand and 
much more acceptably than the boasted tiny gold dollar, and the chief 
inquiry among the millions outside of the Treasury buildings is how 
they shall get an adequate supply of the rejected silver dollar, 

The people of the South and West, especially, and the bread-winners 

everywhere, are asking for more money to meet the exigencies of their 
marvelous growth. They do not complain at the silver dollar, but are 
eager to exchange for it their corn, wheat, cotton, and labor. All that 
is needed is a settled financial policy. Let the people he assured that 
it will be gold and silver as heretofore, equal in measure with national 
increase in wealth, and soon the busy hum of renewed industry will 
be heard again. 
There are in circulation in the United States about $4 in silver and $6 
in gold to each of its 60,000,000 people. If we should continue to coin 
silver for a at the rate now authorized by law, we would 
only have in tion $13 in silver to each inhabitant if the popula- 
tion remained stationary, but with the natural increase in population 
only about $8 or $10 each. The average American would not feel bur- 
dened by such amazing wealth nor complain at the weight or fineness 
of his silver dollars. 

France to-day has in circulation $14 ìn silver and $23 in gold to each 
inhabitant, and keeps the coins at par with each other, with Iess pure 
metal in her silver coins, relatively, than we have in our silver coin. 

European nations are not far behind France. : 

In view of these facts the fright of the American financial statesman 
at our silver coinage, even if all our domestic silver bullion was coined 
each year, is an amazing specimen of financial posing. 

What course is wisest is a question that meets every one in dealing 
with our financial condition to-day. 

I would say— 

First. Redeem at once and unconditionally all trade-dollars outstand- 
ing gat par in standard silver dollars and coin them into like standard 
C0 


Second. Continue the coinage of the silver dollar under the present 
system until under a fair test we reach the limit of its capacity to cir- 
culate equally with the gold dollar coin. 

Third. Use every dollar as it is available in the Treasury, in excess 
of the $100,000,000 reserve fund, in payment of the public debt, that 
our burdens may be lessened, and that the tax-gatherer may have rest. 

Fourth. As legal-tender notes are returned into the Treasury, replace 
them with gold and silver certificates, based upon coin, and in such de- 
nominations as may best serve commercial uses. 

Fifth. Substitute these certificates for national-bank notes as fast as 
the payment of our national debt necessitates the withdrawal of such 
notes circulation. 

This certainly would insure stable paper currency. Every silver dol- 
lar would be represented in circulation and would be material and ac- 
tive factors in our financial development. 


THE WAR UPON SILVER 


is in the interest of capital, and has partaken of much of the asperity 
of the initial contest in 1878. Then the people demanded the restora- 
tion of the silver dollar, which had been fraudulently demonetized in 
1873. Organized capital and Federal patronage were then held as threats 
over the heads of Co 

The New York Tribune of January 7, 1878, contained this threat: 


The President knows that men can be held true to Republican pledges as to 
finance, if they know that their truth means favor as to appointments, 
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In its issue of January 10, 1878, was this threat: 

The capital of the country is organized at last, and we shall see whether Con- 
gress will dare fly in its face. 

The idea that gold was king, and omnipotent in finance, had bred 
insufferable intolerance. Congress answered this insult by the 
of the Bland bill over President Hayes’s veto by more than a two-thirds 
vote. Likethreatsinsidiously propagated now would provoke likereply. 
The Representatives of the people, many of them elected upon this issue, 
will brook no indignities. 

Happily we havea President who, while noted for his decisive views 
on this subject of silver coinage, is equally noted for a manly respect 
for the opinions of others, one who deals in open and manly methods, 
one who scorns the tricks of indirection and contemns the sycophant 
who crooks the pregnant hinges of the knee that thrift may follow 
fawning. In this regard no man has clearer skirts than he. 

I deprecate this war upon silver. I believe it to be unwise even from 
the standpoint of the capitalist. It serves no good purpose, but con- 
tinues the stagnation now so oppressive. In our country there can be 
no financial king, no autocratic measure of value and equivalent of 
exchange that shall exclude all others. Such may find a home where 
crowned heads dominate subjects, but not where the people rule. 

The money-changers of our great cities cry out lustily and make 
proclamation that gold is king, and occasionally an enthusiastic wor- 
shiper in these Halls echoes the cry. The gilded monarch with cor- 
onet on his brow trembles at the response, welling up from the toiling 
masses like the voice of the mighty deep, and voiced in the answer, 
Gold have we none; silver is our heritage.” : 

Silver has been the er’s portion in all the past, and gold the 
portion for dainty fingers to fondle and dandle. So it will ever be. 

Together gold and silver constitute the financial dualism, part of the 
dualism all about us in the material world, operating in the divine 
economy the highest developments ofnational civilization and growth. 
Divorce them, and financial disaster is the necessary result, 

Gold and silver like capital and labor find their highest uses and best 
results when combined in equal and just relation, each contributing to 
the stability and usefulness of the other. 

With gold and silver passing from our mints as heretofore into the 
avenues of trade and business, the pulse of healthy industrial life may 
soon beat strongly again. 

We may rest content with coins which are coeval with our birth, and 
have served us faithfully for a nation’s age, though the wise men of this 
generation may call them frauds. If so content, capital and labor, the 
husband and wife of wealth, will soon see that their nimble children, 
toil, busy thrift, and economy, shall light anew the fires of industry all 
over the land. The people have willed that silver shall abide with us. 
Let the Treasurer 8 the houses needed for her reception and con- 
tinuance. They have concluded to take experience, and not specula- 
tion, as their financial guide. [Applause.] 

Mr. HALSELL. Mr. Speaker, theagitation of the suspension of the 
coinage of the standard silver dollar has excited an interest in the minds 
ofthe people throughout this country almost unparalleled in her financial 
history. . Apprehensions are indulged by the great mass of the people 
that if the coinage of the silver dollar is stopped there will be wide- 
spread ruin and desolation. On the other hand, there are those equally 
honest who believe that unless there is a suspension of the coinage 
of the silver dollar and gold alone made the standard untold woes 
and misery will ensue. In this divided sentiment it is of the highest 
importance that we, as the representatives of the people in the na- 
tional Con should look well into the merits of this question and 
act wisely in its solution. 

We shall be held to a strict accountability for our action on this sub- 
ject. There is no subject of greater importance to any country than to 
provide a safe, sound, and reliable currency, and to no question has there 
ever been given more earnest and patient thought by financiers and 
statesmen. The prosperity and happiness of the people depend upon 
a proper solution of it. The light o experience offers a very safe 
guide for the future, and the le of the United States, who are ever 
jealous of their rights, in the light of that experience spoke through 
their Representatives on this floor in the Forty-eighth Congress in no 
uncertain sound, and are to-day emphasizing that statement. 

They are watching with intense interest the action of their repre- 
sentatives on this subject, so vitally important to their weal or woe. 

They have said that they are opposed to the ion of the coin- 
age of the silver dollar. Shall we heed their voice or shall we disre- 
gard their wishes and their interest and legislate still in the interest of 
those who are seeking further to enrich themselves off the working 
classes of this country? This is a government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people, and when they speak let their servants take 


They desire that the money which has been used from the beginning 
of the Government to the present time shall be let alone. It was their 
first love. It has brought them through thus far in glorious triumph, 
and although there have been efforts made at different times to win 
their affections from it those efforts have been unsuccessful, and they 
cling with increasing tenacity to the gold and silver as a double standard; 
and to-day the currency, gold, silver, and paper money, is answering 


all the demands of the country, and that much abused silver dollar, 
which is claimed by monometallists to be a sham and a fraud, will buy 
as much sugar, coffee, and clothes for the wives and children of the 
poor man as the gold or paper dollar. 

But we are told now as we have been told before that the continued 
coinage of the silver dollar will appreciate gold and depreciate silver, 
and upon this theory, baseless as I believe, we are asked to strike down 
one of the metals which has stood the test of ages, and since the begin- 
ning of our Government has been a safe, reliable, and convenient money 
for the great body of the peopleof this country. The people have not 
forgotten the panic of 1873, which came upon the country just at the 
time when silver was demonetized and gold was made alone the stand- 
ard, and which continued until 1878, when the Bland bill was passed 
restoring the silver dollar to its former standard of fineness and weight 
and authorized the coinage of an amount not less than $2,000,000 nor 
more than $4,000,000 worth of bullion per month. Almost immedi- 
ately on the passage of that bill restoring the silver dollar to its ancient 
uses confidence was restored, and the energies of the people, which had 
been paralyzed, were again vitalized, and all branches of industry re- 
ceived a fresh impetus, Is there no significance in this coincidence? 

In the very nning of this Government and when we started out on 
the grand experiment of self-government the question arose, as one of 
the most important subjects touching her financial welfare, as to what 
legislation was necessary and ought to be enacted to carry out the pro- 
visions of the eighth section of the Constitution, which confers on Con- 
gress the power to coin money, late the value thereof and of ſoreign 
coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures. After a most care- 
ful and patient investigation, by some of the ablest statesmen who have 
ever graced the halls of the National Congress, it was determined that 
gold and silver should be the measure of values, and under that power 
given Congress by the Constitution, to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execution the power conferred 
upon Congress, an act was passed at the first session of the Second Con- 
gress, approved April 2, 1792, authorizing the establishing of a Mint. 
By the fourteenth section of that act, any person or persons could bring to 
said Mint gold and silver bullion in order to be coined, and the bullion 
so brought was there to be assayed as speedily as may be after the re- 
ceipt thereof, and free of expense to the person or persons by whom the 
same was brought. 

By the sixteenth section of said act it was provided that all the 
gold and silver coins which shall have been struck at and issued from 
said Mint shall bea lawful tender in all payment whatsover. Those 
of fall weight according to the respective values hereinbefore declared, 
and those of less than full weight at values proportional to their re- 
spective weights,” and it was farther provided by said act that the silver 
dollar should contain 371} grains of pure silver and the gold dollar to 
contain 24} grains of pure gold. t was further provided by the 
eleventh section of said act ‘that the proportional value of gold to 
silver in all coins which shall by law be current as money within the 
United States be as 15 to 1, according to quantity or weight of pure gold 
or puresilver,’’ which were the relative values until 1834, when it was 
changed from 15 to 1 to 16 to 1. g 

The present weight of the standard gold dollar is 25.8 grains, 23.22 
fine gold and 2.58 grains alloy; and 412} grains of standard silver con- 
stitute the silver dollar, and 412} 8 of standard silver was the 
lawful-tender dollar from 1792 until 1873. At the latter date it was 
suddenly discovered by certain persons that Jefferson, Hamilton, and 
other eminent statesmen were mistaken, and that the standard silver 
dollar was a fraud and a cheat, and that its coinage ought to cease and 
it held as a relic of barbarism. Who made this wonderful discovery, 
and how did it happen ? . X 

The late war between the States, which was one of the most terrible 
wars which has affected any country in modern times, left the Gov- 
ernment with a debt of over two and one-half billions—the exact amount 
on the 3ist day of August, 1865, $2,845,907,626. On the Ist day of 
July, 1873, the unmatured interest-bearing bonded debt of the United 
States was $1,695,805,950, and in the hands ofthebondholders. They 
knew that if they could procure legislation to debase the silver dollar 
and thus strike down one-third of the legal-tender coin money of this 
country that gold would appreciate in value, and that the bonds which 
they hold, principal and interest, would be paid in this appreciated 
currency. They set out to accomplish this purpose. These shylocks 
claimed that it was dishonest in the Government to pay them in any- 
thing but gold. Notwithstanding, when they purchased the bonds the 
money used for that purpose was legal-tenders, worth 50 cents on the 
dollar in coin, and notwithstanding that legal-tenders should be receiv- 
able at their face value forall debts, public and private, except interest 
on the public debt and certain dues, and so indorsed on their back. 
This demand was unreasonable, outrageous, and unjust. 

Their first demand was to have their bonds paid in coin, gold and 
silver. This demand was acceded to and in 1869 an act was passed by 
a Republican Congress against the protest of the Democrats that they 
would be paid in gold and silver. To meet still further their demands 
the act of 14th July, 1870, was passed extending the time of payment, 
reducing the rate of interest and expressly exempting the new bonds 
from taxation, State, Federal, or municipal, and as a part of its obli- 
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gation there was printed on each bond that it shall be paid in coin of 
the standard value prescribed by law on the 14th July, 1870,” andat 
last the act approved the 12th February, 1873, met their highest am- 
bition changing the standard from gold and silver to gold alone. 

In this act approved 12th February, 1873, revising and amending the 
laws relative to mints, assay offices, and coinage of the United States the 
silver dollar is not mentioned, but provides for a trade-dollar to contain 
420 grains ofstandard silver. It was not intended that the trade-dollar 
was tocirculate in the United States, but was meant to circulate in China 
to answer the purposes of our trade with that country. It has been 

„ and not successfully denied, that, there being no mention made 
of the silver dollar in the act of February 12, 1873, some person or per- 
sons unknown, at the time the commissioners were revising the statutes 
of the United States, inserted the following: ‘The silver coins of the 
United States shall be a legal tender at their nominal value for an 
amount not exceeding $5 in any one payment.’’ It is said that this 
revised volume of the statutes being large was adopted by Congress in 
1874 without being read, upon assurances given by the commissioners 
that they had not inserted any new legislation. A few months after 
the adoption of the Revised Statutes it was discovered to the great 
horror of the country that the silver dollar had been demonetized. 
An indignant and outraged people spoke through their representatives 
on this floor and demanded a restoration of the standard silver dollar; 
and on the 28th of February, 1878, an act was passed to authorize 
the coinage of the standard silver dollar and to restore its legal-tender 
character.“ 

Although this act did not restore the law of 1792 so far as the un- 
limited coi of the silver dollar was concerned, yet the Secretary of 
the y this act being authorized to purchase not less than 
$2,000,000 nor more than $4,000,000 of silver bullion per month for 
coi and ing the silver dollar a legal tender for any amount, 
checked the decline of silver, and from that day until the present the 
same dollar of the Constitution of 412} grains of stan silver has 
been in the hands of the people with a purchasing power as great as a 
gold or paper dollar, and will continue to possess that power if the 

irit of the provisions of section 3694 of the Revised Statutes of the 

nited States is complied with, which provides that the coin paid 
for duties on imported goods shall be set apart as a special fund and 
shall be applied as follows:“ 

First. To the payment in coin of the interest on the bonds and notes of the 
United States. 

Second, To the purchase or payment of 1 per cent. of the entire debt of the 
United States, to be made within each fiscal year, which is to be set aside as a sink- 
ing fund, and the interest of which shall in like manner be applied to the pur- 
chase or params of the public debt as the Secretary of the Treasury shall P pea 
time to time direct. 

Third. The residue to be paid into the Treasury. 

Sir, are the terms of that law indefinite and uncertain? Does coin 
mean gold alone? If Congress had intended it to mean gold alone gold 
would have been used instead of coin; yet that law isa dead letter, and 
in the face of it gold alone has been used exclusively in payment of the 
interest and principal of the bonds for many years past. The bond- 
holder, however, as I have shown by the various acts of legislation, 
is emboldened to ask now for legislation to demonetize silver that his 
bonds may surely bepaid in gold, This accomplished, his wealth will 
be greatly increased, while the debtor class, mostly poor men, will have 
their burdens increased. Additional sweat and labor of the toiling 
millions will have to be expended to procure the necessaries of life and 
pay the interest on the bonds held by the rich exempt from taxation. 
Already their burdens are most grievous to be borne on account of the 
iniquitous protective tariff, which has cursed the country for many 

ears. 

Sir, the millions who work on the farm, at the forge, and in the mines 
are to be the sufferers. Their hard earnings are asked to be added to 
the riches of the rich, while they will beimpoverished. I do not mean 
to say that I do not want the bondholder to be protected; but, on the 
contrary, I want him to have what justly and legally belongs to him; 
I want him * every dollar, principal and interest, of his bonds, ac- 
cording to the contract—nothing more; nothing less—but Ido most 
solemnly protest against that character of legislation which enriches the 
rich and at the same time impoverishes the poor. 

This grand Government of ours, which is the pride of every true Ameri- 
can heart, was organized to mete out even-handed justice to all her 
citizens. It was intended by the framers of this Government that the 
citizen should be protected, not only in his life and liberty, but his 
property as well. 
us, Mr. Speaker, in the spirit of our institutions protect the poor 
as well as the rich of this great country. Let us so legislate for the 
people that all, rich and poor,when they look upon that grand old flag 
as it waves in triumph from one end of this country to the other feel 
that beneath its ample folds there are equal rights to all and exclusive 
privileges to none. 

Sir, it is a lamentable fact that the legislation of this country for 
twenty years has centered almost the entire wealth of this nation in the 
pockets of a few. Ishall not complain if, under the laws, just and 
equal to all, there are those who by their energy and financial sagac- 
ity have accumulated wealth. That is commendable, and no one has a 


right to complain; but I do complain of that kind of legislation which 


for many years past has favored the rich at the expense of the poor. The 
proposition to suspend the coinage of the silver dollar is of that char- 
acter of legislation. ; 


I am unwilling as one of the Representatives of the people on this 
floor to see such an iniquity perpetrated without entering my protest. 
There can be no doubt if the coinage of the silver dollar is suspended 
the value of gold will be increased, and as a necessary consequence a 
greater amount of the productsof labor will be required to pay debts. It 
would bea most flagrant violation of the contract, and the debtor classes 
would be the sufferers from that violation. Their debts were contracted 
with reference to the law which existed at the time of their creation. 
The striking down of the coinage of silver would destroy over one-third 
of the coin money of the United States, and to that extent would bring 
about a contraction of the currency. Have we more money than the 
commerce of the country requires? Let us see. 4 

By the last report of the Director of the Mint it appears that the 
specie and paper currency of the United States was, on the Ist day of 
July, 1885, $1,845,005,156, but this does not represent the amount in 
circulation. There is of that amount only about $1,000,000, 000 in cir- 
culation. Assuming the population of the United States to be 60,000,-' 
000, and that is about correct, we have per capita $16.66%, $37.80 less 
than France, and $8.41 less than Great Britain, Is that amount of 
money per capita too much? I presume that no one will argue that 
it is unless it be the banker or bondholder. Is there an inflation of 
the currency? Is there a fictitious value on property which always re- 
sults from an inflation of the currency? No, sir; buton the contrary 
the fact that our hogs, cattle, and other articles of food are 8 
than they have been for many years past, paying but little if anything 


beyond the cost of production, is evidence that there isnot more money 


in circulation among the people than the demands of trade require. 
The money to make up this amount is gold, silver, and paper, all of 
equal purchasing power. 

Now, sir, the inevitable consequence of stopping the coinage of the 
silver dollar would be to destroy the purchasing power which it now 
has and to lessen the volume of the currency to the amount at least, 
according to the present rate of coinage, $27,000,000 per annum, Not 
only so, but the paper currency is constantly diminishing and no in- 
crease in gold, while the population is increasing over 1,000,000 per 
annum and the business of the country is growing and extending all 
the time. Where, sir, I ask, is the money to meet this growing demand 
to come from if the coinage of the silver dollar is ? 

Mr. Speaker, if the bondholders and bankers succeed in their demands, 
and gold alone is the measure of values, bankruptcy and ruin will ensue. 
Such a spectacle of wretchedness and misery has never been seen in an 
country as would be presented here. The Government, State, munici- 
pal, corporate, and individual debts amount to several hundred million 
dollars, and most of them are bearing interest and must be paid; and 
yet in the face of these facts it is proposed to strike down the silver 
dollar and thus increase these debts and stop the industries of the 
country. . 
Hon. William M. Evarts, who was one of the United States commis- 
sioners at the international monetary conference held in Paris, in 1881, 
said: 

As there never had been a time in history when silver and gold had not been 
necessary and been as money, or when their united strength was more 
than adequate for the unfolding progress of society, so above all things in this 
age and in the actual circumstances of the world was this true. 

Ex-Senator Thurman, of Ohio, that distinguished patriot and states- 
man, who was also one of the commissioners at the conference in Paris 
in 1881, said: i 

I believe that bimetallism will ultimately prevail. I can not see how the vast 
structure of credit, the most distinguishing feature of modern industry and com- 
me! can be supported on a gold basis alone. With both metals its base has 


often m found too narrow; but with one it would be, to my apprehension, 
positively unsafe, 


These declarations were made by statesmen looking to the interest 
of the whole people. The interest of the eleven millions of people en- 
in agriculture, manufactures, mechanics, and mi was taken 
into consideration. The contrast, Mr. Speaker, is most striking be- 
tween patriotic declarations like these from the elevated plane of states- 
manship and the great outcry which the bankers, bondholders, and 
creditors ee are making against the continuation of bimetallism. 
Those d tions were made in view of the fact that the suspension 
of the coinage of the silver dollar would result in a contraction of the 
currency, increase the purchasing power of gold, and that the laboring 
men would get at least one-third less for the products of their labor than 
they now get. 

It is very apparent, Mr. Speaker, why the national banks favor the 
demonetization of silver. On the Ist of July, 1885, as is shown by the 
Director of the Mint, there were $542,174,633 in gold in circulation in 
this country; of that amount, as shown by the same authority, at that 
date the national banks owned $65,559,947 in gold coin, $72,986,340 in 
gold certificates, $69,738,759 in legal-tenders, which are redeemed in 

ld, $23,614,000 in gold clearing-house certificates, $18,000,000 in 

nited States certificates, equivalent to gold, making in all the sum of 
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$250,130,471—very nearly one-half of the gold in circulation in this 
country. Here, sir, is the secret of their hatred of the silver dollar. 

If thecoinage of thesilver dollar is suspended this vast amount of gold 
will be increased in value and they will indeed reap a golden harvest. 
These banks own only about $11,400,000 of the $278,000,000 of the 
silver in the United States. Shall we, to satisfy the greed of the banks 
and bondholders, depreciate this large amount of silver, most of which 
is in the hands of the people, who are struggling with all their might to 
clothe and feed their wives and children. Individuals are largely in- 
debted to these banks. Stop the coinage of the silver dollarand depre- 
ciate silver and this debt would be largely increased—at least one-third— 
and the large debtor class will be completely in the power of these 
banks. Is it just that we should heap upon the people these additional 
burdens? 

Sir, the effect of demonetization of silver on our export trade in many 
of the leading articles would be most di England for many 
years consumed large quantities of our wheat, being one of our best cus- 
tomers. Nowshe has turned her attention to India and Austria, where 
silver is a full legal tender. Before England demonetized silver it was 
worth in London $1.19 per ounce; now it is worth 95 cents per ounce. 
She produces no silver, but purchases large quantities of it to use in her 
trade with countries which use silver. If the coinage of the silver dol- 
laris stopped in the United States it will be still further depreciated in 
countries which have adopted the gold standard, and the cheap silver 
will cut . of this country to an alarming extent. Over- 
production will t, and the grand progress which we have made in 
wealth and greatness will be checked. 

Already we have felt the withering influence on our export trade on 
account of the demonetization of silver in Europe. England prefers to 
trade with her dependencies when she can purchase from them with 
cheap silver rather than pay hergold tous. She, always jealous of her 
rights and interests, is encouraging India in building railroads to cheapen 
the cost of rtation. Inthelast few yearsit has been discovered 
that the soil of India is as well adapted to the raising of wheat as any 
country in the world. It is estimated that she has 20,000,0C0 acres of 
land splendidly adapted to its culture, and her rich valleys are all the 
time being rendered more productive by great care and attention. Ac- 
cording to estimates made by the Department of Agriculture she raised 
252,000,000 bushels of wheat in 1884, and it is estimated that in a few 
years she will raise twice that amount and will become one of the larg- 
est wheat-growing countries inthe world. In 1879 she exported 2,000,- 
000 bushels; in 1880, 4,000,000 bushels; in 1883, 36,000,000 bushels. 

England was largely her customer, while on the other hand the ex- 
ports of the United States of that article have fallen off very largely. 
In 1883 there were exported $119,879,341 worth of wheat, in 1884 $75,- 
026,678, and in 1885 933,097, as is shown by the annual report on 
commerce and navigation. Sir, shall we by our own folly follow the ex- 
ample of Europe in demonetizing silver and destroy our export trade 
and transfer it to other countries? Sir, I am unwilling to legislate in 
the interest of Europe to the detriment of my own country. But we 
are told that unless Europe will unite with the United States and adopt 
a common ratio between gold and silver and establish bimetallic money 
we ought to stop the coinage of thesilver dollar. Themeaning of which 
is thatthe Government of the United States, which has grown in great- 
ness 8 more rapidly than any other country in the world in 
the same length of time under her bimetallic currency, shall abandon 
the coinage of one of her metals and let Europe control her financial 
policy. 

Sir, are we ready to thus yield up our independence and follow in 
the footsteps of those European countries which have tried the experiment 
and found it a failure. Germany in 1871 demonetized silver and made 
gold alone the standard of yalues, but the law in its practical workings 
is i to a large number of her e, and there have been 
lately evidences of great discontent and a popular demonstration 
in fayor of returning to bimetallism. The working classes in England 
after a long experience with gold alone as the standard are feeling very 
keenly the injustice to them of gold monometallism. ' 

Indeed, many of her ablest financiers are public advocates of re-estab- 
lishing bimetallism. This sentiment has been growing and extending 
in those countries for years, and in the near future I predict that there 
will be such a popular uprisingamong the working classes that their de- 
mands will have to be complied with and a return to the old standards. 
If we are firm and act wisely and continue our bimetallic currency it 
will strengthen and encourage those in England and Germany who are 
now dissatisfied with the present policy, and will cause those countries 
to return to the old paths.” We are also told that if the coinage of sil- 
ver is continued that our country will be flooded with the cheap silver 
of Europe. This is another one of those deceptive statements which 
when the light of the facts is let in upon it vanishes like the mist be- 
fore the rising sun. England, France, and Germany possess nearly all 
the silver in Europe. The cry now is in those countries, particularly 
in Germany and England, that there is not enough of the currency to 
meet their demands, consequently the growing sentiment which I have 
referred to for bimetallism. They have none to 

Sir, this is the wrong time for the United States to give up her policy 
and place herself in the condition of England and Germany. The coin- 


age of more of our silver would do more toward preparing the way for 
the co-operation of European nations with us in establishing a common 
ratio between gold and silver and adopting bimetallism than all the 
commissions which could be sent to those countries. 

We are told that the continuation of the coinage of the silver dolar 
will result in great disaster to the country, ‘‘and the laboring men and 
women of the land, most defenseless of all, will find that the dollar re- 
ceived for the wages of their toil has sadly shrunk in its purchasing 
power.“ That same prophecy was made in 1878, when silver was de- 
monetized, and yet these persons for whose welfare so much solicſtude 
is felt have been able to buy every day since that time as much of the 
necessaries of life with the silver dollar as could have been bought with 
the gold or paper dollar. Theories are worthless when practical tests 
areapplied. The laboring classes, instead of being deprived of their 
silver, want more of it. 

One of the reasons given by monometallists why the coinage of silver 
ought to stop is that its coinage will drive gold from thecountry. This 
is ae one of their theories which the past experience of the country 
explodes. 

Since 1878 there have been imported into this country $187,280, 257 
in gold more than we have exported, during which time about twenty- 
seven million each year of standard silver dollars have been coined, ag- 
gregating the sum of $215,759,431. France, with her five hundred and 
ninety-six million nine hundred thousand silver dollars, has gained in 
the last year 841, 700, 000, gold, and during the seventy years which her 
mints were open tothe coinage of all the silver in the world her gold did 
notleave that country, nor was it ever ata premium in time of peace; and 
yet in the face of these facts, the United States having less than one- 
half the silver France has, we are told that unless we stop the coinage 
of the silver dollar gold will be driven from the country. Sir, the le 
of the United States have felt the influence of the demonetization of 
silver in Europe. 

Since Germany and France have stopped the coinage of silver, gold 
will buy 25 per cent. more of the products of labor than it would have 
done before; and if the monometallists shall succeed in stopping the 
coinage of the silver dollar in the United States, gold will buy 25 per 
cent. more Wheat, corn, cotton, cattle, hogs, and, indeed, all kinds of 
property than it now does. 

Sir, is this Congress prepared to strike a death-blow to the industries 
of this country by stopping the coinage of silver? We are upon the 
threshold of animportant era for practical legislation. Laws regulating 
our monetary values enter into and interlace every economic interest 
of society and government, and we should be careful how we write the 
statutes referring to our financial problems. Of all the questions of 
sta ip, in my mind this is now the paramount one. 

It concerns every man, woman, and child, and every commercial and 
domestic interest of this Government of sixty million people, and my 
judgment is not obscured when I see the ruin which will follow if we 
pass a law suspending silver coinage. 

This vast country with its increasing interests demands the full sup- 
ply now provided for, if not much more, to keep its trade and labor in 
a healthy condition. If we should cut it off it would be like cutting 
off the flow of blood in the veins and arteries of the body, for it is the 
life of the Government. 

When we consider the spirit of communism and the disruption 
threatened all over the country we may well consider whether such a 
step as lessening our coin circulation may not be an impulse to lift the 
flood-gates of discontent with the millions of laboring men who will 
not be able to find work wherewith to buy their daily bread. Ina 
word, it means to my mind a stagnation of trade, a paralysis of labor, 
and all the evils which must arise to the deranged industries of the 
country. 

Mr. JOHN M. TAYLOR. MR. Speaker, we are now confronted by 
one of the most important questions that has seriously engaged public 
attention for the last twenty years: Shall the coinage of silver be free 
and unlimited; shall the present law restricting its coinage remain on 
the statute-books, or shall silver be again demonetized? These are 
pertinent inquiries, and each policy has its advocates among political 
economists and financiers in and out of Congress. 

I shall not hope, Mr. Speaker, to add aught to what has been said, 
but desire briefly to call the attention of the House and country to 
some facts in connection with the history of silver, and legislation affect- 
ing the same, and its resulting effect upon the value of commodities, 
reaching to the commerce of the world. 

In a practical, unvarnished, and business manner I desire to present 
my views without effort at rhetoric and beauty of expression, or the 
marshaling in dress parade of glittering generalities. The question 
under consideration is one of widespread importance, involving the pe- 
cuniary interest of every citizen of the Republic and of all governments, 
and our ablest and wisest statesmen and most astute political econo- 
mists differ very materially as to the proper policy to be pursued in this 
emergency. 

We should come tosome definite conclusion, and insist upon a settled 
financial policy, in order that the best interest of our fellow-countrymen 
may be subserved. The prosperity of our people depends measurably 
upon the solution of this question, also the development of our inex- 
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haustible natural resources and the encouragement of agriculture and 
all industrial psy peti 3 : J 1 

According to all men honesty of purpose and a patriotic desire to legis- 
late for the common weal, I shall, with this qualified declaration, sub- 
mit some thoughts that t themselves to me, and which, unan- 
swered, will control my action in the premises. 

It is well for us occasionally to look back and profit by the lessons of 
8 and by lights thus furnished we are not infrequently en- 
abled to see our way more distinctly. 

The power and authority to make money is a governmental function, 
and has been so i or to use the words of Tooke, ‘‘In every 
civilized country supplying and regulating the circulating medium isa 
function of sovereign p tive.“ Money to possess and constitute 
the requirements of a medium of exchange must have representative 
value, and tais is derived from the lawmaking power of the Govern- 
ment. 

Our forefathers, realizing thisand desiring to abandon the barter 
tem, endeavored to effect a permanent agency of trade by conferring 
upon gold and silver a legal representative value in connection with 
their inberent value. Section 8, of the Constitution of the United States, 
in 55 the powers of 8 among other things expressly 
provides, t Congress shall have wer to coin money, regulate 
value thereof, and fix the standard of weights and measures.’ 

The molders and builders of our magnificent and ect form of 
Government recognized both gold and silver as money and a legal tender 
in the payment of debts. They are each stamped with an indelible 
constitutional impression as possessing the requisites of legal and rep- 
resentative value. 

Section 10 of the organic law in outlining and prescribing the limits 
and powers of the States declares that ‘‘no State shall enter into any 
treaty, alliance, or confederation; grant letters of marque and reprisal; 
coin m ; emit bills of credit; make anything but gold and silver 
coin a tender in payment of debts,” &c. 

This provision of the Constitution beyond controversy recognized and 
established the double standard of gold and silver, and as long as the 
Federal Constitution remains pages bimetallism is an accomplished 
fact. This question settled in conformity to and harmony with the 
unambiguous letter of the Constitution was so considered for more than 
two generations, and the coi of gold ‘and silver was free and un- 
challenged, until the 12th of Fe 1873, when without discussion, 
and it is charged without the knowledge of the American Congress, there 
was, as is all surreptitiously inserted in a lengthy act relating to 
agran sections providing for the coinage of the trade-dollar and 
su coinage. 

This act omitted to provide for the coinage of the legal-tender silver 
dollar, and repealed the former law authorizing its coinage. is was 
a fatal blow at silver, under which it staggered and fell from its position 
with gold, its ephemeral dishonor haying been accomplished. Trade- 
dollars could only be coined and fractional parts of the same, and these 
not to be a legal tender in sums exceeding $5. This left only silver 
coined previous to the passage of the act as legal tender, and this ex- 
ception only continued until the revision of the statutes, June 22, 1874, 
when all silver coins were demonetized except as to sums not exceeding 


$5. 

At the time of the passage of the act of 1873 the statutes were 
revised by an authorized commission, p ing under a law whi 
did not anticipate or empower additional legislation, but merely con- 
templated a codification of existing laws. A provision was inserted, 
without warrant or authority of law, destroying the legal-tender char- 
acter of the standard silver dollar. This provision will be found in the 
Revised Statutes, section 3386, page 708, and is as follows: 

The silver coins of the United States’shall be a legal tender, at their nominal 
value, for any amount not exceeding $5 in any one payment. 

This volume, consisting of more than one thousand pages and nu- 


merous statutes, was adopted by Congress in 1874, without being read, 


relying with implicit confidence upon the commissioners with 
its codification and arrangement, that no new legislation had in- 
serted. But the effect was realized and demonetization was upon us. 
The country perceived and felt the sgt baer contraction in the me- 
tallic money, the decline in prices, and the deep financial abyss into 
which the policy of the gold monometallists and their willing instru- 
ments had 217 55 the country. 

The rapid fall in prices of stocks and in merchandise was serious in- 
deed, but not comparable with the disastrous decline in real estate. 
Dullness of trade seemed universal. In every department of business 
prices were continually falling. There were no encouraging featuresin 
any trade, and we were on the crumbling brink of a fearful financial 
crash. This depression was caused by the fall in gold prices of commod- 
ities everywhere, the dethronement of silver and the lock-up of gold in 
the Treasury preparatory to specie resumption. Relief was demanded 
and it was imperative. There was general discontent operon ee the 
‘land; the producer, the farmer, mechanic, and laborer were go 
pressed, and no one seemed thrifty and prosperous save those whose gold 
had been enhanced in value, and who were thus growing richer at the 
expense of the groans and agonies of a suffering people. 

And this same class to-day, Mr. Speaker, have o 
againstsilver, and with sycophantic hypocrisy declare 


ized a crusade 
ey desire asingle 


the | of a just standard. The use of silver as money almost antedates 


gold standard in order that the laboring man, the wage-worker, may 
receive full and honest compensation forhislabor. A ted wealth, 
organized capitalistic power, insisting that silver must be degraded 
that the poor may be benefited, is a display of philanthropy never sus- 
pectedof them; and it behooves us to examine the motives that induce 
such tender expressions. 

T teaches us that the practical 
withdrawal of silver from circulation, and certificates issued thereon, 
and the establishment of gold monometallism, would produce strin- 
gency in monetary affairs and an inevitable loss to the great body of the 
people. Silver is the money of the great mass of society. It is constitu- 
tional, so recognized by Hamilton and Jefferson, and is a circulating 
medium n in our domestic transactions and commercial inter- 
course. Along with gold, each of which has performed its functions as 
money and a standard of value, keeping company and observing inti- 
mate relations, it comes hallowed and sanctioned by the use of years, 

back in antiquity to ‘‘time whereof the memory of man run- 
neth not to the contrary,’’ even when the morning stars first sung the 


oung world’s natal hymn. 

It has stood the test of and in the time of Aristotle, when the 
measure of commerce was same, it possessed the requisite qualities 
the 
period and is hoary and venerable in antiquity. Its adoption 

as also gold was one of the first steps in civilization, and a 
from the barter system, when different representatives of value were 

used as a medium of 

The Spartans at one time adopted iron; the ancient Romans, bars of cop- 
e e and in fact animals, skins, tobacco, corn, cowry-shells, 
eat wampum have all been used as money, possessing a pur- 
chasing power, but as civilization advanced all have given way to gold 
and silver, and they to-day constitute the basis of money and values. 
Yet, notwithstanding all this, the necessity for more money and a sound 
circulating medium, and the important and conspicuous services silver 
has performed in advancing and aiding in the national prosperity of the 
people, and the ee of our inexhaustible resources, are 
those who, forgetful of the past, would strike it from its well-earned 
distinction, and thus force its involuntary retirement and a scarcity of 


inflicted by designing poli- 
ticians and capitalists should be obliterated. As a result of this, on the 
28th of February, 1878, an act was authorizing ‘‘ the coinage of 
the standard silver dollar and to restore its legal-tender character,” 

it a legal tender for any amount and praviding that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury should purchase at the market price not less than 
$2,000,000 nor more than $4,000,000 of silver bullion per month for coin- 
age. This was and is only a partial demonetization, as any limitation is 
detrimental. The restoration should be complete. It is a necessity. 

It is absolutely certain that the business transactions of the world 
can not be successfully conducted with both gold and silver combined, 
and that we must resort to an auxiliary medium in paper. How then 
can it be supposed that with silver stricken from the standard of values 
gold alone will be sufficient as a basis? The demand for more money 
is increasing co-extensive with the growth of population and the exten- 
sion of our settlements and the building up and development of this 
great country. As year by year we march toward the realization of 
ee ana ee this Republic, so steadily and surely will be 
apparent the necessity of an increase of our circulating medium. 

believe, Mr. Speaker, that the further demonetization of silver 
would be attended with dire misfortunes to our people, would breed 
discontent, reduce wages, produce contraction, paralyze industry, dwarf 
improvements, and practically place gold out of the reach of the great 
mass of our countrymen. What, sir, is to be gained by demonetization 
and the establishment of monometallism? To whose benefit would 
such 1 tion inure? How can the interest of the agriculturist, me- 
cuani and persons of limited means be promoted by the with- 
drawal from circulation of our silver and silver certificates, thus re- 
ducing the volume of our metal money about one-half? 

Instead of ing healing upon its wings, such legislation would be 
attended with disaster. Even now there is a great scarcity of 
money, and there is universal complaint, Contraction would throw 
thousands out of employment, and money would be a luxury only to 
the opulent. ‘The demand for work would be alarming indeed, and an 
increase of wages a necessity; ora repetition of strikes everywhere. 
policy of the gold monometallists would close the rich mines of silver 
in the United States and thus deprive thousands of our miners of the 
results of their labor. 

The same results would follow now as predicted by Mr. Hamilton, 
who, in his report upon the Mint in 1792, said: 

To annul the use of either of the two metals as money is to abridge the quan- 


tity of circulating medium, and is liable to all the objections which arise from 
a comparison of the benefits of a full with the evils of a scant circulation. 


The consequence would be the withdrawal of money from circula- 
tion and the hoarding of it on account of the falling in prices in all 
things, and an accruing profit only to the holder of money. The de- 
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eline in prices robs labor of employment. It is narrowed down then 
to a conflict of organized capital, on the one hand, and the people on 


the other. It is a determination to invoke and use the power of the 
Government to take away from its citizens one-half of its constitutional 
money, which will reduce the value of labor and property and enhance 
the value of all evidences of debt. 

Followed to its legitimate results it would virtually double the ina- 
bility of the debtor class to discharge their indebtedness and corre- 
spondingly increase the amount of labor necessary to the attainment of 
a dollar. 

As heretofore suggested, the two precious metals have been the money 
of the world since the beginning of commerce among civilized nations, 
and have occupied relative values to each other. Wherever interchange 
of commodities extends beyond mere localities their use becomes a 
necessity. They have been accepted because they possess in a higher 
degree than any other substance the essential qualities of indestructi- 
bility, divisibility into parts, and for their intrinsic worth. Each is 
money issued from the great and inexhaustible bank of Nature, which 
was chartered by Deity Himself, and will never suspend. 

Being thus organized, silver will assert its supremacy with gold and 
be honest money as long as the perpetuity of our Government is as- 
sured, which all patriots hope will be until the edict goes forth, Time 
shall beno more. It is thus sanctioned and was ized in the Abra- 
hamic period as honest and lawful money. Biblical research informs 
us of the use of shekels of silver and the recorded and well-authenti- 
cated history of the purchase of a plat of ground for a possession of a 
burying place” for Sarah who died in Kirjath-arba, the same being 
Hebron in the land of Canaan. The contract was for the cave of Mach- 
pelah, in “the end of the field” owned by Ephron, ‘‘and Abraham 
weighed to Ephron the silver which he had named in the audience of 
the sons of Heth, 400 shekels of silver, current money with the mer- 
chant.” This is the first-mentioned and authenticated record of the 
use of any kind of money, and goes back to and is contained in the first 
book of that Book inspired by Deity, and which teaches us that “in 
the nning God created the heaven and the earth.” 

, it seems bimetallism was established by usage in the days of 
Moses, prior to his Pisgah view of the promised land, when leading 
the children of Israel through the wilderness. Pure gold was used in 
the construction of the ark, and silver and gold in the building of the 
altar of burnt offering. Silver was honest money then, and has steadily 
maintained its integrity until modern statesmanship has threatened and 
connived at its destruction. Through all the ages it has stood the or- 
deal, ting a fixed value, with- purchasing power coequal with 
gold. Even to-day, with its weight of abuse, you can buy as much of 
any article for sale with a silver dollar as you can with a gold dollar. 

This being undeniably true, the reasons for the organization of cap- 
ital in a concentrated effort for contraction by the demonetization of 
silver are ap tand suggestive. It is in the interest of bondholders, 
who d. payment of interest in gold when the original contract 
was in coin, and in the interest of the wealthy as nst the poorer 
class of le. It is an effort to the further centralization of money 
and wealth in a few localities and individuals, and if successful will 
exercise a icious influence upon our most vital interests. Money, 
like power, should not be stolen from the many and lodged in a few, 
but its general distribution should be encouraged. 

The interest of capitalists and great corporations have monopolized 
enough, and too much, consideration already at the hands of the Gov- 
ernment, and it is high time we were legislating for the good of all the 

le, whose safety rests in a definite policy and stable money and a 


The silver dollar authorized to be coined by the act of April 2, 1792, 
consisted of 416 grains of standard silver, fineness .892;4;, equivalent to 
371} grains of pure silver, with 44} grains alloy of pure copper. The 
weight of the dollar was changed by act of January 18, 1837, to 412} 
grains of standard silver, with the fineness changed to .900, preserving 
the same amount of pure silver, 371] grains, with one-tenth alloy. 

This standard silver dollar was a legal tender when the Government 
debt was created, and when by the act of 1870 it was converted into a 
coin debt, instead of legal-tender paper, and the coinage of silver then 
being free, it results that the debt is based on the silver dollar of 412} 
grains, 5 the gold dollar. The contract was specific, and the 
people who have this enormous debt to pay havea legal and moral right 
todemand a strict compliance with the terms of the original stipulation 
and the payment of said bondsinsilver. It is a violation of the plighted 
faith of the Government to limit the coinage of silver and refuse to ac- 
cept it in the discharge of existing liabilities, characterizing it dishon- 
est money, made so, if admitted, by the act of the Government. 

It is conceded that a silver dollar will purchase as much of the nec- 
essaries of life now as at any time heretofore. As compared to com- 
modities it maintains its purchasing capacity. The demand for gold 
has increased with us, because of the change in the policy of Germany 
from a silver toa single gold standard and the ion of silver by 
France and states in the Latin Union. This I submit should not induce 
a change upon the part of the United States. As I have stated, the re- 
funding act provided for the payment of the public debt and interest 
in coin, and at that time the silver and gold dollar was the standard of 
value. ‘The face of the bonds of 5 per cent. funded loan of 1881 so 
recognizes the fact by this inscription thereon: 

This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress 
entitled“ An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” approved 
July 14, 1870, amended by an act approved January 20, 1871, and is redeemable 
at the pleasure of the United States after the Ist day of May, A. D. 1881, in coin 
of the standard value of the United States on said July 14, 1870, with interest in 
such coin from the day of the date hereof, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 
payable quarterly on the lst day of February, Lory Saag and November in 
each year, The principal and interest are exempt from the payment of all taxes 


and duties of the United States, as well as from taxation in any form by or 
under State, municipal, or local authority. 


The following appears on the face of the United States 4 per cent. 
bond: 

This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress 
entitled“ An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” approved 
July 14, 1870, amended by an act approved January 20, 1871, and is redeemable 
at the pleasure of the United States after the Ist ay, of July, A. D, 1907, in coin 
of the standard value of the United States on said July 14, 1870, with interest in 
such coin from the day of the date hereof at the rate of 4 per cent. annum, 
payable quarterly on the Ist day of October, January, April, and July in each 
year. The principal and interest are exempt from the payment of all taxes or 
duties of the United States, as well as from taxation in any form by or under 
State, municipal, or local authority. 


From this it will appear that a strict performance of the contract 
would suggest the payment of silver in the redemption of these obliga- 
tions. 

But I shall content myself, Mr. Speaker, at present, without further 
discussion of the faith of the Government, and call attention to 
the stock of gold and silver bullion in the principal countries of the 
world, the population of each, and the amount of money per capita, 
which will demonstrate that silver alone is the measure of value in 
many countries. Its intrinsic value is shown to exist everywhere, and 
it is coextensive with gold. 

I append here a table furnished by the Director of the Mint, which 
shows that there is not that great disparity between the yolume of the 


faithful adherence to constitutional coin. two precious metals as some might imagine: 
Stock of gold and silcer in the principal countries of the world. 
. Per capita. 
Countries. Population. Gold. Silver. Total. 
Gold, Silver, | Total. 

RIMM SNE OA E EE TET E E E ETE TE O „88. 000, 000 8809, 000, 00 | $283, 000,000 | $892, 000, 000 81 88 $1538 
Great Britain and Ireland.. 85, 246, 562 583, 500, 000 95, 000, 000 678, 500, 000 2 69 19 25 
Dominion of Canada, incl 4, 506, 563 9, 326, 000 4,500, 000 13, 826, 000 100 3 07 
British India. in 252, 541, 210 |.. ..| 1,087,000, 000 | 1,037,000, 000 |. 410 410 
Ceylon. 2,758,166 |.. S 772,000 772,000 |. tal 28 28 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand.. 2,798, 898 65, 000, 000 5,000, 000 70,000, 000 23 22 179 25 0L 
Cape of Good Hope. 780,757 30, 000, 000 2, 441, 000 $2, 441, 000 38 42 313 41 54 
France. 37, 672, 048 848, 000, 000 504,900,000 | 1, 442, 900, 000 22 51 15 79 38 30 
2, 867, 626 15, 215, 000 824 2 06 5 30 
185,460 381, 000 281,000 662, 000 3 02 152 3 58 
5,585, 840 64, 000, 000 59, 500, 000 123,500, 000 11 46 10 56 22 12 
EDY 2, 846, 102 17, 000, 000 14, 700,000 31, 700, 000 9 97 516 11 13 
28,452,639 140, 000, 000 172, 000, 000 212,000, 000 492 253 745 
1, 979, 423 2, 702, 000 2, 702, 000 5, 404, 000 1 36 1 36 272 
16, 625, 860 130, 000, 000 70, 000, 000 200, 000, 000 7 82 421 12 03 
1,394, 516 BB TRL OUD) EN A 28, 181, 000 9020 OR OLETAS 20 20 
4, 450, 191 763, 000 2, 236, 000 2, 998, 000 17 50 67 
4, 550, 699 30, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 6 59 2 20 8 79 
45, 238, 061 334, 420, 000 211, 480, 000 545, 900, 000 7 39 4 67 12 06 
35, 839, 428 45, 000, 000 75, 000, 000 120, 000, 000 1 26 209 3 35 
6, 479, 168 14, 296, 783 5, 138, 368 19, 435, 151 2 21 79 3 00 
2, 096, 400 13, 936, 000 4, 958, 000 18, 8%, 000 6 64 2 36 9 00 
4,172,921 28, 000, 000 57,000, 000 85, 000, 000 6 71 13 66 20 37 
98,323,000 | 124, 008, 153 .. . . 124, 008, 153 1 126 
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Stock of gold and silver in the principal countries of the world—Continued. 


Countries, 


Per capita, 


Gold. | Silver, | Total. 


24, 987, 000 $35, 200, 000 800. 81 41 $3 00 
5, 376, 000 11, 387, 000 550, 212 215 
9, 787, 629 40, 000, 000 000, 409 511 
2, 891, 600 374,000 692, 13 93 
re on 1885 223 Be PEN 
ombia .. F „000, „000, 000 . 

Peru. esses 8,050, 000 1, 820, 000 1, 882, 000 60 62 
Venezuela, 2, 075, 245 123, 000 2,123,000 06 1 02 
Chili. 2, £20, 800 . . e 6, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 |.. 247 247 
Bolivia... 2, 825, 000 |.. 5, 400, 000 5, 400, 000 ... . 232 232 
Uruguay 438, 245 1,000, 000 5, 601, 000 2 28 1277 
Hayti 572,000 780, 000 4,780, 000 1 36 8 36 
3 36, 700, 100 44, 333, 712 36, 333, 712 121 3 7¹ 
66, 895 950, 000 1, 499, 900 14 21 22 41 
6 ——— S | 3,292, 106,836 | 2,775,611,080 | 6,067,717,916 ... . es. esse. 

* Estimated by the Director of the Mint. + Wahrung’s Politik, 1884. Bank reserves only. 


Notwithstanding the vast amount of gold and silver, it has fallenshort 
and been insufficient to meet the demands of business as a circulating 
medium. Paper has been resorted to, bottomed on gold and silver or the 
public faith and credit. It is further a demonstrable fact that the sup- 
ply of gold is gradually diminishing; and this being true, where is the 
philosophy or wisdom, the two being inadequate for the business, in 
legislating that one is sufficient? Let me invite attention to the follow- 
ing, taken from the report of the Silver Commission, classifying the dif- 
ferent countries of the world in reference to metal money: 

SILVER-STANDARD COUNTRIES, 


Population. 
—— sæ.. 76,000, 

+ 36,000, 000 
Egy 4,500, 000 
exico... 8, 000, 000 
Central America... + 2,600,000 
Eousdor , teste eee, 1, 300, 000 
DOUBLE-STAND. 

1, 400, 000 000 

4, 000, 000 000 

2, 900, 000 700, 000 

1, 600, 000 800, 000 

1, 900, 000 400, 000 

400, 000 . 000, 000 
1, 200, 000 

pan .... 83, 000, 000 Total.., 187, 300, 000 
Holland. 3, 700, 000 


GOLD-STANDARD COUNTRIES. 


Canada, Cape of Good H 
and Australian 8 


This table discloses that the strongest and most powerful nations that 
have adopted the single gold standard are Great Britain and Germany. 
In this list is found Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, which are in a 
measure dependencies of Germany, and Canada, Australia, and Portugal, 
which may be classed as dependencies of Great Britain. Narroweddown, 
then, but two great nationalities have adopted the single gold standard. 

Of these England has been embarked in her financial policy, being 
monometallic gold, for about sixty-four years. Germany adopted the 
same policy in 1871, immediately succeeding the aoe, Mache: fh War. 
Her exactions or levies as indemnity upon France amounted to $1,250, - 
000,000 estimated in our money; and this, coupled with the supply of 
sa 5 8 suggested the change from her former silver standard to that 
of go 

Prior to this, in 1857, Germany, at the suggestion of bondholders, had 
demonetized gold, fearing an inundation of gold from California and 
the Australian gold mines. Another motive for the of base in 
187071, in addition to the e and perhaps un ented de- 
mand for goia was the sudden development of rich mines of silver in 
the Uni States, from which she feared an oversupply of this metal, 
It is assumed by some that because of the action of land and Ger- 
many we should become alarmed and, without plausible justification. 
abandon our financial policy. We are assuredly far enough advanced 
to formulate and maintain that policy best adapted to our varied wants 
independent of any other government. However, let us see how the 

“balance stands. 


In an estimated population in the world of 1,049,244,456 we find that | and 


only 93,000,000 have adopted the single gold standard, while 187,300,- 
000 recognize bimetallism by the adoption of gold and silver, and 768,- 
744,456 adhere to an exclusive silver standard. If there be anything 
significant in numbers we have the consolation that the great majority 
of countries and peoples are in harmony as with the bimetallic 
and regard silver as constituting a of the money of the world. 
Suppose, for illustration, the world would follow the advice of the ad- 
vocates of a single gold standard, it is apparent that quite one-half of the 
metal money would be praetically withdrawn from circulation. Who 


can picture the fearful consequences that would inevitably follow? The 
hum of industry would be hushed, channels of trade would become 
sluggish, men and women would be thrown out of employment, and 
a state of idleness enforced; mills and factories closed, wor! de- 
serted, money would be indeed and hard times” spread like a 
pall over the land. It would be impossible to obtain money without 
exorbitant interest, and the debtor would be at the mercy of the cred- 
itor, and this in a country possessing boundless natural wealth and ad- 


vantages, 

Why is it impracticable to continue the bimetallic policy when the 
relative value of gold and silver being about 16 to 1 has been so long 
maintained? There are those who insist that this ratio should be 
changed so as air silver at its bullion value. ae is ie ponie and 
ungenerous proposition respecting silver, ignoring the fact that its depre- 
ciation was superinduced by the act of the Government in its demone- 
tization and the additional fact that its coinage is now limited by law. 

Mr. Speaker, instead of the weight of the 1 power being 
exerted to favor and encourage the stability and settled value of the 
silver dollar, it has been thrown against it in an effort to degrade its 
purchasing power, and this notwithstanding the United States 
duces about one-half of the world’s supply. lf-interest should induce 
us to stimulate its value and encourage its production, as we are the 
eet producers, while India is the largest consumer of silver in the 
wor ; 


Pr is 3 K ee on oe Hy small onc he 
and is emp y the money of the people, and its generous y 
by nature with gold has been in sufficient quantities to furnish atten 
of circulation and regulate the value of all other mediums of exchange, 
thereby meeting the demands of the traffic of the country. It is pe- 
culiarly a home currency,” has a familiar face, and a true constitu- 
tional ring. It is the only money that finds its way to many humble 
homes in the land, with which they can procure the necessaries of life. 
It supplies the wants of the needy, feeds the hungry, clothes the naked, 
and carries with it confidence, sunshine, and contentment, 

To demonetize it without giving relief with an abundance of some 
other kind of a circulating medium, would be a crime against our fel- 
low-citizens and the best interests of the Government. It would ap- 
preciate gold and place it beyond the reach of the industrial classes, 
whose labor and genius build up our prosperity. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we have discussed this question as one applicable 
to the entire world. Let us now ascertain or picture the condition of the 
United States if the efforts of the money centers, holders of bonds, and 
their allies succeed. Let us examine our status financially. In the 
annual report of the Director of the Mint we find the statement: 

From such a revision of former estimates it would appear that the amount of 
coin in the country on the ist of July, 1835, was some $820,000,000; of which $542,- 
000,000 consisted of gold coin and $278,000,000 of silver coin. 

Upon the assumption of the correctness of this statement, the Director 
of the Mint, on 29 of his report, exhibits a table of the stock and 
ownership of gold and silver in the United States July 1, 1885, from 
which it appears that of gold there is in the Treasury, less outstanding 
certificates, $53,223,160; national banks, $165,575,867, including Treas- | 
ury and clearing-house certificates; State banks, trust companies, and 
savings-banks, as reported to ogee $25,928,757; other banks 
and private hands, 9297 446,852. In silver coin of full legal tender 
subsidiary there was a total of 895,119,065 in the 8 less 
outstanding certificates. In national banks $11,978,833, inclu 
Treasury certificates, In banks and private hands $171,726,303, ag- 
gregating the estimate. The certificates representing coin, which can 
only be used in their redemption, necessarily forms a part of the con 
circulation, 

In addition to the foregoing there was at that time in the mints and 
reat offices gold and silver bullion available for coinage as follows: 
Gold, 3,593, 031. 342 ounces, of the value of $66,847, 095,25; silver, 4,727,- 
076.820 ounces, of the value of $4,654,536 92, i 
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From the same report we find our total circulation at the time stated 
to be as follows. 


Form and location of total circulation July 1, 1885. 
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* 
ade eed clearing-house certificates, $24,199,000. 

1128 total “silver coin” only is reported. The division is estimated. 

Includes $29,585,000 held as security for currency certificates, 

From this it will be observed that the withdrawal from circulation in 
the event of demonetization would not only be the actual coin but also 
silver ificates, the representative of the coin. The consequence 
would not only be the of values and prices, but destructive 
of the confidence of the citizen in the good faith and integrity of his 
Government, and considered an infraction of existing contracts for the 
payment of money, by which the value of the obligation would be en- 
hanced. Withdraw this enormous sum from ci ion, and a ery for 
relief will be heard welling from every quarter. It would intensify 
poverty and put beyond the reach of many the necessaries and comforts 
of life. It would wring the sweat from the face of toil without promise 
or hopeat adequate remuneration, and poverty would be rendered more 
i le as the avenues of escape were barred. 

The question of silver coinage, Mr. Speaker, is not and can not be 
made a local or party questiòn. All countries are interested in the 
subject, and our action will have its beneficial or deleterious influence 


at home and stretch out h the civilized world, for the interests 
of all commercial nations are involved. 
This is so— 


ing from the recent speech of my honorable friend, Judge REA- 
GAN, of whose words of wisdom should be heeded— 


because gold and silver have through all the been as the money 
of the word, the only international money. nations have had bank notes 
and other kinds of paper money current within the countries which authorized 
its issue, but not current in other countries, and therefore properly designated 
as local money, as con! from the world's money, gold and sil- 
ver. These are recognized as world’s money not commodities 
are paid for in coin, not because all are made by the 
aid of gold andsilver, but these measure the value of all other m 
in transactions different countries and The value of all 
bet different countries is determined matay the amount of 
metal money available for use, and the value local money is 
largely oon amount of metal money. 


early in the thirteenth century, which is said to be the first that orig- 
inated the bank note, which has since become an important factor 
commercial transactions. 

The Bank of Amsterdam, established in 1609, received coin bullion 
on deposit; and so of the Bank of Hamburg, organized in 1619 on the 
model of Amsterdam, and which is still in successful operation. So of 
the Bank of England and others, all of which have issued bank notes 
or drafts and paper money, yet none were considered international 
money, but all were on the true representatives and measure 
of values, gold and silver. down to the year 1775, the Congress 
issued a large amount of bills of credit. The confederated colonies were 
pledged for their redemption, and the bills bore upon their face a pro- 
vision-which entitled ‘‘ the bearer to receive Spanish milled dollars, or 
the value thereof in gold or silver, according to the resolution of Con- 
gress. This was local and not international money, but it had for its 
foundation the two J pencon metals. 

I have said that this was not a question of financial policy affecting 
a single nation, but all countries. That we may realize the great im- 
portance and magnitude of the subject a recurrénce to some important 
facts and statistics will be of interest. The national debts of the world 
are estimated to approximate $26,000,000,000. Excluding India, China, 
and Japan, with a population of about 662,000,000 and a debtaggregat- 
ing about $1,100,000,000, that of the remaining countries in round 
numbers amounts to $25,000,000,000, as stated by Mr. STEWART in his 
discussion of the silver question. Other indebtedness is alleged to be 
twice or thrice as great, making an enormous sum that staggers credu- 
i and is apparently beyond conception. 

mention facts, and again call attention to the amount of inter- 
national metal money in the world, which, by liberal computation, is 
not exceeding $7,000,000,000, constituting the basis of values, 54 per 
cent. of which is silver and 46 per cent. gold. The existence of * 


ee sap the contrary, the advocates of a single gold standard 
would di silver as a cankerous evil, and, by forcing its retirement, 
thereby decrease by one-half the supply of money with which this mount- 
ain of debt has to be liquidated. Is it possible that this movement is 
inaugurated in the interest of all the people? 

Can it be to their interest to deprive them of the means of relief and 
correspondingly increase their inability to discharge pressing obliga- 
tions? Discarding for the present the consideration of other countries, 
we should examine our immediate household, the United States, and 
her financial condition that we may have a thorough knowledge of the 
situation and the probable effects of legislation demonetizing silver. 

In 1865, after deducting the entire amount of cash in the Treasury, 
our national debt on the Ist day of August of that year in round num- 
bers was $2,756,000,000. In twenty years we have reduced the debt 
to $1,485,000,000, after deducting cash in the Treasury, showing in 
actual payment in this time of 51.271. 000,000, 

Mr. Grier, in his ably prepared discussion of Our silver coinage,” 
says: 


but measured by cotton, or bar-iron, two of the Jeading products of 
human labor in our country, it is larger. The products of human labor to-day 
in gold, that it is a fact that 


And now, when a dollar is much harder to earn than in 1865, it is 
by some to increase the difficulties by making money scarcer. 
rdly twelve months since the friends of silver in Congress made the 
following statement from calculation, which is considered approxi- 
mately correct. The estimate was upon the controlling or market prices 
of 1865 and 1885, and shows that 18,000,000 bales of cotton would have 
d the debt in 1865, while it would uire 35,000,000 to pay it in 
885; that 25,000,000 tons of bar-iron would have been sufficient to dis- 
charge the same in 1865, while twenty years after, with the enormous 
reduction in amount of the sum total, it would take 30,000,000. True 
the debt itself has been decreased, butina greater ratio has the facilities 
for payment decreased, until measured by the standard of ability to 
pay and the price or value of commodities we are not so able now as then. 
Roundly speaking— 

Says Mr. Grier— 
while our debt was 100 cents in 1965 it is now reduced to 54 cents. Then, if 
$1 in gold in 1865 would 8 of any article than 54 cents will now, the 
debt remains unreduced when measured by that particular article. 

Adam Smith, who was ized as an eminent economist, promul- 
gated this thought, that ‘‘human labor is a more correct measure of 
intrinsic value than either gold or silver.“ While this may be true 
and such labor can not be used as money, still our entire debt will 
finally be paid by the results of human labor. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, with all these 3 and prominent feat- 
ures with which history is plethoric, those from the storehouse of 
our national the important functions of silver and its regu- 
lation of supply by nature, in conjunction with gold, in quantity sufi- 
cient to form a basis of value, adequate to the amount of trade and the 

of the commercial intercourse of the world, let us inquire: 

Why longer interpose restrictions upon its coinage? What reasonsare 

ven for depriving the people of one-half of their metallic money? 

y thus force contraction, with the knowledge that financial distress 
will follow? 

What class of individuals are interested in striking silver from our 


gestive of tful 
Contraction is but the forerunner of a commercial crash and money 
paar Sates a followed by stagnation of business and general 


Within the seventy years we have experienced about one dozen 
fearful ee aa rarely recover from one sufficiently to obtain a 
glimpse of prosperity before we are threatened with a recurrence. We 
ought, therefore, to proceed cautiously in the solution of the poen 
now before us, and. avoid plunging the country into a sea of doubtful 
financial expediency. If the ultimate fate of silver is demonetization, 
what is to represent it as money? Gold can not, as its supply is di- 
minishing. With 20 cent. of our silver obliterated by on, 
we find ourselves in the midst of business depression caused by the in- 
sidious blow at its integrity. 

Senator SHERMAN, in a speech made in 1876 on the subject of the legal 
tender of silver coin, said: 

to the natio: 
wy kee en of Aar set be et By ts Rae one al 


1886. 
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the solid money of the world out of existence, take the sole standard of more 

than two-thirds of the human race, reduce it to a base metal, and the effect upon 

the commerce of the world would be incalculable. It can not be done; it will 

not be done. Seay a en cn, beir Fw 

These two metals have tra Site tereide en She bagusing fies The 

records of human history do notgo back to a time when they did not move to- 
sometimes the other 


— They have varied in ue, sometimes one and 
g higher; but they have gone on, gold the — of the rich, silver the 
uired w 


mon: e poor; the one to measure the other to measure 
the y necessities of life; and, sir, no act of Parliament, although it may disturb 
nothing but the act 


for a moment the relation of these two metals to each other, 
of God, can destroy the use of both of them by mankind. 

Ex-Senator Thurman, the grand old Democrat, lawyer, and states- 
man, as a member of the commission before the international conven- 
tion, said: 

I believe that bimetallism will ultimately prevail, for I can not see how the vast 

distingu: f modern and 


structure of credit, the most feature o industry com- 
C ne; with both metals its base has 
often been fo too narrow, but with one it would be positively unsafe. 


Senator VANCE, of North Carolina, who always ‘‘ hits the nail square 
on the head,’’ in an able and exhaustive speech delivered in the Sen- 
ate on the fang n e te discussing the effort of the gold 
mono: said: 


Continue this attack until all the silver coin is demonetized, and a contraction 
is certain to ensue which will strike down prices and labor to the full extent of 
the 8 which silver bears to the whole volume of our money. It will 

befallen the eri: 


prove the greatest financial calamity which has ever American 81 
le. Every species of pro would shrink, the of the poor most of all. 
only exception to universal shrinkage w. be in debts and 
These would increase to the extent that other pro; in value. 
Suppose, for instance, that a man owed a debt of $100 which at the time the debt 


the currency 
as 50 per cent., then to pay this debt it would require 150 da: work or 150 bush- 
els of wheat or 1,500 of when this 


diately ` $ erally and truly the rich man would be made 
richer, while the poor man would be made poorer. 

of this kind of money makio by legislation, as in gambling, that the gainsof 
one man must losses It 


is bound to gains. iffers, 
piws in that it is fraudulent in its . insidious in its 
the courage and the candor of old-fashioned larceny. 


of the founders of the Republic, when they adopted the organic law 


thousand. The census shows that in 1861 the number had been re- 


duced to about thirty thousand, with a corresponding decrease going 
on until now, says Mr. Berky, a celebrated writer, ‘‘ one-half of the 
whole kingdom is owned by about twelve persons.“ 

Let us avoid such a tendency, and keep the wealth of our nation 
among all the people, and not contract our money when there is pros- 
tration in business. An abundance of money sufficient to meet the 
demandsof trade infuses activity and life in business, while contraction 
leads to stagnation, and is death to prosperity. 

We need a liberal and just financial policy that will settle prices, re- 
store confidence, encourage enterprise, give impetus to trade, and insure 
liberal and remunerative wages. The first step toward the accomplish- 
ment of this result is the free and unlimited coinage of silver, and we 


[Great applause. ] 
Mr. FULLER obtained the floor. 


Mr. JAMES. With the consent of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
FULLER] I move that the House adjourn. 

Mr. HALL. Lask leave to present at this time a remonstrance of 
Knights of Labor and other labor organizations of Burlington, Iowa, 
against the passage of a bankrupt law with involuntary provisions. 

TheSPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Crisp). Unless the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Jans] withdraws the motion to adjourn the request 
of the gentleman from lowa [Mr. HALL] is not now in order. 

Mr. JAMES. I think I must insist on the motion. The gentleman’s 
petition can be presented on Monday. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. GREEN, of New Jersey, by unanimous consent, obtained leave 
of absence until y next, on account of important business. 

The motion of Mr. JAmEs was then agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 
o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. J. M. ALLEN: Papers relating to the claim of Roland D. 
Sutton, of Alcorn County, Mississippi—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, papers relating to the claim of William H. Glenn—to the same 


providing for bimetallism and the unlimited coinage of both of the | committee. 
precious metals. Abolish discriminati unjustly im: and let | Also, papers relating to the claim of William H. Glenn—to the same 
silver be coined into standard dollars and used under the tions | committee. 


of contracts in the payment of all debts, public and private. Theset- 
ere ee, F pe nited States until recently was favorable to the free 
coinage ch is illustrated by his- 


of gold and silver, the wisdom of 
tory and experience. Almost the entire indebtedness of the country, 
national, State, municipal, and private, was created under such a policy, 
and the law in pursuance thereof, and each should take its chances of 
an extraordinary or over production of gold or silver. 
The unlimited and free coinage of silver wes never called in question 
at the time of the creation of the debts to which I have SH hace ag 
was attempted becauseit was worth toomuch, and 
— — SEAS NE 
e eee eee reciation to the extent of 
inhibition. e effort to rob it of its value has been abortive, for its 


ing power is as great as — J believe that both metals are 
igher than if their coinage had unobstructed, 


ilver having been legislated against, and appreciating, made a 
scarcity of money, CCC 
debtor class to meet the demands of their creditors, and hence the records 
of the country in every county are full of mortgages and deeds of trust, 
and crops not yet planted are hypothecated for supplies in order to en- 
able the man of limited means to sustain his family until it is gathered. 
In the midst of plenty the people are distressed, exhausted, and poor. 
Nature has y to the toil of the h until 
our ies are full of products of the soil. Labor has been re- 

in rich harvests. Our mechanics and artisans are 
at work, and every industry is strained to its utmost. 

With all this, prosperity does not bless us. The true cause is the 
lack of a plentiful supply of money to meet our wants and give life and 
vigor to business. We need more money and freer We want 
more remunerative prices and a settled currency. Simple justice de- 
mands that as our population increases the volume of money should 
also; but the contrary is the case with us to-day, and corporated capi- 
WWW 
of the poor. 

Hus the millennium come indeed? When the gold interest begins to 
care for the poor we may expect the inauguration of that era when the 
lion and the lamb shall lie down together. The great mass of the peo- 

le do not favor demonetization and they are here protesting against it. 

e should afford relief and not aggravate suffering. 

Away with the suggestion as to our course measured by the policy 
of England. Hers has led to a concentration of money and power, and 
a system of landlords and tenants. The peopleare not prosperous. In 
1822 the land-owners of England numbered one hundred and sixty-five 


ence. Its 
now that it is 


Also, papers relating to the claim of William J. Driver—to the same 
committee. 

By Mr. BLISS: Memorial of John Y. Cross and others, praying for 
ascertainment of legal rights as bondholders, &c.—to the Comm 
on the Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of the United States Trust Company and the Central 
Trust Company of New York, praying for examinations and report as 
to their its in certain &c.—to the same committee. 

By Mr. T. M. BROWNE: Petition of Alexander Whittaker, for re- 
moval of of desertion—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. T. J. CAMPBELL: Petition of Robert Stolpe, for increase of 
pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANNON: Petition of —.— of Labor of Danville, III., 
Arpa g the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways and Ca- 


: Petition of citizens of Chester County, Penn- 
sylvania, asking for a ission to inquire into the effects of the 
liquor traffic—to the Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. GAY: Pa relating to the claim of Rebecca A. Minor—to 
the Committee on War Claims. : 

Also, papers relating to the claim of Martha G. Winder—to the same 
committee. 

Also, papers relating to the claim of Lowesky Bouvillain—to the 
same committee. 

Also, papers relating to the claim of Mary F. Cross, administratrix 
of B. F. Cross—to the same committee. 

, papers relating tothe claim of John J. Greenwood—to the same 
committee. 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: Petition of 41 citizens of Ohio for free coin- 
age of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of Knights of Labor of Bessemer Furnace, Ohio, for the 
Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

Also, evidence in support of pension claim of H. H. Knopp—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HERMAN: Memorial from mayor and common council of 
Astoria, Oreg., for appropriation for the mouth of the Columbia River— 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbers. 

petitions of Southern Oregon for extension of time to 
and California Railroad Company for completion of road—to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

Also, memorial from the city council of Albany, Oreg., favoring the 
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bill creating the Crater Lake Natural Park in Oregon—to the same 
committee. 

By Mr. HOUK: Petition of Martha Turner for widow’s pension—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: Memorial of Mary H. and O. C. Wossman for relief 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LANHAM: Petition of citizens of Buffalo Gap, Tex., relating 
to deep water at Galveston—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. LITTLE: Memorial foom the representatives of the savings- 
banks of New York, asking the repeal of the act providing for the coin- 
age of the silver dollar—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 

easures 


By Mr. MCMILLIN: Petition of Susan and Bettie Halleman, of Jack- 
son County, Tennessee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLARD: Petition of window-glass men of New York, 
against revision of the tariff—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Knights of Labor of Binghamton, N. Y., against 
the free-ship bill—to the Select Committee on American Shi building 
and Ship-owning Interests. 

Also, letter from Hon. William P. Letchworth, in regard to the es- 
tablishment of ; savings-banks—to the Committee on the Post- 


By Mr. NEAL: Memorial of florists and seedsmen of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., favoring the bill to reduce postage upon seeds, plants, &c.—to 
the same committee. 

By Mr. PERKINS: Resolutions of the Knights of Labor of Cherokee, 
Kans., asking for liberal appropriations for internal improvements—to 
the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

Also, resolution of the Knights of Labor of Scammonville, Kans., 
advocating the construction of the Hennepin Canal—to the same com- 


mittee. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: Petition of administrator of estate of Samuel 
Campbell, deceased, asking that claim be referred to Court of Claims— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ROCKWELL: Memorial of Knights of Labor of Westfield, 
Mass., for the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways and 
Canals. 


By Mr. SESSIONS: Petition of citizens of Chautauqua County, New 
York, asking for postal savings-banks—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. - 

Also, petition of citizens of Allegany County, New York, favoring the 
Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. TARSNEY: Petition of ex-soldiers of Saginaw, Mich., favor- 
ing the pension claim of Mrs. Anna Harris—to the Committee on In- 

id Pensions. 

By Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR: Papers in claim of Joshua W. Elder—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, pa in claim of Reeder B. Sheppard—to the same committee. 

By Mr. VAN EATON: Papers relating to the claim of Mary Harris, 
of Marion County, Mississippi—to the same committee. 

Also, paj to the claim of Eliza L. Ford, of Marion County, 
Mississippi—to the same committee. 

By Mr. J. B. WEAVER: Petition of 51 citizens of Sioux City, Iowa, 
praying for the of a law for the organization of Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory—to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, petition of L. A. Brown and 30 others, in favor of ing the 
coinage of silver upon the same footing with gold, &c.—to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Mr. MILO E: Petition of citizens of Dresbock, Minn., for 
a law to prevent aliens from holding land in the United States—to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of the city council of Lake City, Minn., for additional 
appropriation for the harbor of refuge at that place—to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of Saint Paul, Minn., 
favoring the Cullom interstate commerce bill—to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


By Mr. WORTHINGTON: Petition of Knights of Labor of Kramm’s | Sri 


Station, III., for Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Rajjways and 
C: . 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, March 29, 1886. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday last was read and approved. 
Pe PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

- The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented the petition of Thomas 
Hamilton, a seaman on the United States steamer Victoria, complain- 
ing of the action of the court-mgrtial by which he was tried during the 
late war, and praying that his case be referred to the Court of Claims; 
which was referred to the Committee on Claims. 
| He also presented a petition of the California anti-Chinese State con- 

vention, held at Sacramento, praying for relief for the Pacific coast 


from Chinese immigration; which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also poma a memorial of Local Assembly No. 2960, Knights 
of Labor of Columbus, Ohio, remonstrating against the of the 
free-ship bill; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented the petition of the Western Methodist Book Con- 
cern, praying that the postage on certain pamphlets be fixed at the 
same rate now charged on weekly papers; which was referred to the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. J 

He also presented the petition of Samuel Stubbs, of Bethany, Mo., 
late a teamster in the United States Army, praying to be allowed a 
pension; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Coldwater, Ohio, praying 
that Marion Vangardon, dependent mother of Jacob Vangardon, late a 
private in Company K, Eighty-fourth Indiana Volunteers, be allowed 
a pension; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Healso ted a petition of ex-Union soldiers, citizens of Watseka, 
Ill., praying for the passage of a bill embodying the recommendations 
of the national pension committee of the Grand Army of the Republie 
in regard topensions; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. PLATT presented a joint resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Connecticut; which was read, and referred to the Committee 
on Coast Defenses, as follows: 

House joint resolution No. 16. 

Whereas the subject of national defense is now pending before the United 
States Congress; and 

Whereas an effective defense not only of our cities and harbors but also of the 
roadsteads and estuaries upon our coast which can furnish a safe and conven- 
ient headquarters for an enemy’s fleet, where hostile expeditions against our 
chief cities can be organized and sent forth, is of su importance; and 

Whereas the following reasons exist why Lo’ d Sound would, in the 
event of foreign war, inevitably invite the nce of a hostile fleet, 
and why its occupation would be a serious injury to the whole country and es- 
pecially disastrous in this State, namely: 

1. The sound, from ite size, depth of water, and safe places of refuge, furnishes 
ample and exceptional advan for the movement of a large fleet, while the 
coasts of Connecticut and Long d give every facility for supplies. 

2. The act of occupation of such a a principal approach to the cit 
of New York, would involve a severe 3 our commerce. The main ra 
communication between the city of New York and New England would be 
cut. The traffic of the sound, employing a large fleet of steam and sail 8 
transporting commodities to the value of many hundred millions a year, woul 
be destroyed, and the shore towns of Connecticut, including four cities and a 
population of more than two hundred thousand, would be substantially de- 
po) 


pulated. 
3. This State, and particularly the shore towns from New Haven west, con- 
taina number of factories producing articles essential to the Government 
in time of war, and producing more than one-half of all the flre- arms and am- 
munition manufactured in the United States; and 
Whereas the main entrance to the sound is of such a nature that defense by 
to oes is difficult, if not impracticable, and no system of defense can be com- 
plete that does not include a sufficient fleet of monitors or other description of 
armored floating batteries; and 
Whereas the seacoast States are unable to provide for their own defense by 
reason of the prohibition of the United States Constitution as well as their sur- 
render to the ral Government of the revenues from their ports of entry: 
Resolved by this Assembly, 5 of Connecticut, believing that thor- 
ough preparation for defensive w: essential to the free action of the Na- 
tional Government in dealing with foreign powers, that a ess on our 
part and a knowledge on the of the world of our rich and defenseless sen- 
F . eee 
e vigorous protection o e Eoo our citizens, an 
the few million dollars 


ing- 
in amount only by the 


ch 
and speedily attain the desired result, and es y to use ev 
08 p Pries protection for our own defenseless coast, both by 
fortifications and armored floating batteries. 
House of representatives, January 27,1886. Passed. 
January 29,1886, Passed. 
STATE or Connecticut,’ Office of Secretary of State. 
I, Charles A. Russell, secretary of the said State of Connecticut, and keeper of 
> È the record of the acts and resolutions of the 


mal defense of seacoast with the 
the same now remaining in this office, and have found the 
said copy to be a correct pt thereof and of the whole of said original. 
ath certify that the said o; record is a public of the 
State of Connecticut now 5 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of 
said State at Hartford, this 25th day of March, 1886. 
[SEAL] CHARLES A. RUSSELL, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, ted a concurrent resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Iowa; which was referred to the Committee on Epidemic 
Diseases, rea ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


Concurrent resolution relating to the National Board of Health. 


le, to prevent the 
the alten States from foreign ports, to . and aid State and municipal 
boards of health in the control and su on of epidemic diseases ; 
Whereas the National Board of Health has discharged the 
committed to its care with such fidelity and efficiency as to have won the com- 
ree pict favor, and support of sanitary authorities in this country and Europe; 


~ Whereas there is work to be done by such a board which can nct be done by 


1886. 


any local or State board, and which is not and can not be adequately represented 
or fulfilled by any other branch of the national service; an: 

Whereas it is deemed of the 
Health be maintained in all its in 
protone wer of the National 
and mun: 


to exert their influence and vote to secure uate ap Ng gerd by Some jks 
n e 

causes of disease, of co-operating with State and local boards of health, of car- 
rying on the immi on- inspection service, and protecting the public health. 
Resolved, That the secretary of state be, and he is hereby, to send 
to each of the Iowa delegation in Congress a copy of these resolu and one 
copy to W. P. Dunwoody, secretary of the National Board of Health, Wash- 


m, D. C. 
Adopted in the senate March 19, 1886. 
: ERNEST HOFER, 
Assistant Secretary of Senate, 
Concurred in by the house March 22, 1886. 
. FRANK S. RICE, 
Assistant to Chief Clerk of the House. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of the original 
concurrent resolution as adopted by the Twenty-first General Teembiy of Iowa, 
as the same appears on file in my office, 

In witness whereof I hereunto set my hand and cause to be affixed the great 
seal of the State. 

Done at Des Moines, the capital, this 24th day of March, A. D. 1886, of the In- 
dependence of the United States the one hundred and tenth, of the State of Iowa 


the fortieth. 
FRANK D, JACKSON, 
lary of State, 
D. W. SMITH, Deputy. 

Mr. BROWN. I present the memorial of Local Assembly No. 2992, 
of the Knights of Labor of the city of Atlanta, county of Fulton, in 
the State of Georgia, remonstrating against the of what is 
known as the free-ship bill, two hundred knights being present at the 
time the memorial was adopted. I move that it be referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COKE. I present the memorial of the Waco Land and Stock- 
Growing Company, through its president, C. M. Seley; of C. W. White, 
president of the Colorado Cattle Company; of E. W. Rotan, president 
of the Pease River Cattle Company; of Thomas P. Abeel, president of 
the Burnham Land Live-Stock and Tanning Company; of W. W. Seley, 
president of the Central Texas Live-Stock Association, and of a large 
number of citizens of Waco, Tex., remonstrating against the passage 
of Senate bill 1715 in its present shape, being a bill to regulate the 
trans tion of live stock. The cular portion of the bill ob- 
jected to is comprised in section 1, lines numbered 9, 10, and 11, which 
read as follows: 

And for the regular feeding and watering of such stock in transit at intervals 
not exceeding twelve hours each, 

This clause it is contended will do great injustice to the live-cattle 
producers and shippers of Idaho, Wyoming, Dakota, the Indian Terri- 
tory, Nebraska, Minnesota, Kansas, Iowa, Missouri, Texas, and, in fact, 
of all the cattle-producing States and Territories in the West, South- 
west, and Northwest, where the travel by rail is a run of over twelve 
hours. The memorialists argue the question at some length and very 
forcibly. I move that the memorial, together with the accompanying 
letter from R. G. Head, president of the Range Association of Denver, 
Colo., be referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WALTHALL presented a memorial of the Association of Con- 
gregational Churches of Mississippi, referring to the failure of the 
Freedman’s Bank, and recommending the establishment of a 
savings system; which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads. 

Mr. SPOONER presented a petition of the village board of Baldwin, 
Wis., praying for certain amendments of the interstate commerce bills 
now pending; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of M. E. Johnson and others, of Saint 
Croix County, Wisconsin, praying the enactment of a law placing all 
imitations of and substitutes for butter under the control of the In- 
ternal Revenue Department, with a tax sufficient to defray the expense 
of enforcing the law; which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Typographical Union No. 
211, of Oshkosh, Wis., remonstrating against the of the bill for 
the establishment of an international copyright; which were referred to 
the Committee on Patents. 

He also presented petitions of the Knights of Labor of Black River 
Falls, Milwaukee, and Racine, in the State of Wisconsin, praying for 
the construction by the Government of the Hennepin Canal; which were 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CAMERON presented petitions of Knights of Labor of the coun- 
ties of Philadelphia and Carbon, in the State of Pennsylvania, praying 
for the construction by the Government of the Hennepin Canal; which 
were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Association of ex-Union Prisoners 
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of War of Reading, Pa., praying that ex- Union prisoners of war may be 
pensioned; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also ted a petition of members of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, Department of Pennsylvania, praying for the passage of a bill 
restoring to the Army Capt. T. J. Spencer, late of the Tenth United 
States Cavalry; which was referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. FRYE presented petitions of monthly meeting of Friends of Dur- 
ham and Limington, in the State of Maine, praying for the passage of 
the bill (S. 355) to promote peace among nations, for the creation of a 
tribunal for international arbitration, and for other purposes; which 
were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. DAWES presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Gloucester, 
Mass., pra: that an appropriation be made for the construction of 
a harbor of refuge at Sandy Bay, Rockport, Mass.; which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a memorial of Knights of Labor of Gillespie 
and Monmouth, Ill., remonstrating against the passage of the free-ship 
bill; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. TELLER presented petitions of Knights of Labor of Denver and 
Silverton, in the State of Colorado, praying for the construction by the 
Government of the Hennepin Canal; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. : 

Mr. DOLPH presented a petition of the common council of Albany, 
Oreg., praying for the passage of the bill ( S. 1111) to set a from 
the public domain in the State of Oregon as a public park for the benefit 
of the people of the United States certain townships in the State of 

; which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. INGALLS presented resolutions adopted by the board of com- 
missioners of Jackson County, Kansas; resolutions adopted by the com- 
mon council of Holton, Kans., and a petition of several hundred citi- 
zens of Jackson County, Kansas, praying for the passage of the bill (S. 
270) to provide for the sale of the lands belonging to the Prairie band 
of Pottawatomie Indians in Kansas; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Knights of Labor of Burlingame, 
Osage County, Kansas, and a petition of Knights of Labor of Cherokee 
County, Kansas, praying for the construction by the Government of the 
Hennepin Canal; which were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HOAR presented the petition of Albert E. Griffin and other sea- 
men of the United States, praying that section 10 of the shipping act 
of June 26, 1884, forbidding the payment of advance wages to seamen, 
be repealed; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Henry Y. Reed, president of Associ- 
ated Charities, and other citizens of Taunton, Mass., praying for the 
passage of a bill 1 a system of post- office savings-banks; 
which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. PLUMB presented a petition of the Knights of Labor of Olathe, 
Kans., praying for the construction by the Government of the Henne- 
pin Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Timbered Hills Society of Friends 
of Columbus, Kans., praying for the passage of the bill (S. 355) to 
promote peace among nations, for the creation of a tribunal for inter- 
national arbitration, and for other purposes; which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. COCKRELL presented a memorial of Knights of Labor of Stan- 
berry, Gentry County, Missouri, remonstrating against the passage of 
the free-ship bill; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. SAWYER presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Neenah, 
Wis., praying for the construction by the Government of the Hennepin 
Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CALL presented a petition of citizens of Lake Worth, Dade 
County, Florida, praying that the bill introduced in Congress for the 
establishment of a signal station at, and a line of telegraph to, Jupiter 
Inlet light-house, Florida, be so amended that Lake Worth shall be 
the location instead of Jupiter Inlet light-house; which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. PLUMB, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without amend- 


ment: 

A bill (S. 1566) to establish a new land district in the Territory of 
Wyoming; and 

A bill (H. R. 4493) to amend the act of June 15, 1844, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. GRAY, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 582) for the relief of the board of field officers of the Fourth 
Brigade of South Carolina Volunteer State Troops, reported it with 
amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 

HOUSE PENSION BILLS. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills; in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 247) granting a pension to Lewis Tyus; 
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A bill (H. R. 413) granting a pension to Schaefer; : 

A bill (H. R. 550) to restore to the pension-roll the name of Adam 
Gaston; ; 

A bill (H. R. 792) granting a pension to David McKinney; 

A bill (H. R. 1108) granting a pension to Margaret Coffey; 

A bill (H. R. 1117) granting a pension to John Owens; 

A bill (H. R. 1136) granting a pension to Charles E. Bolles; 

A bill R. 1348) for the relief of Pernetta Hendley; 

A bill (H. R. 1576) granting an increase of pension to Thomas All- 
cock; 

A bill (H. R. 1850 granting a pension to George W. Stout; 

A bill (H. R. 1889 ting a pension to Isaac Carleton; 

A bill (H. k. 1902) granting an increase of pension to Simon J. 
Fought; 

A bill R. 28000 granting a pension to Robert Monahan; 

A bill (H. R. 2803) granting a pension to John H. Snyder; 

A bill (H. R. 3117) granting a pension to Walter A. Phillips; 

A bill (H. R. 3152) granting a pension to Eliza A. Fisher; à 
* bill (H. R. 3463) granting a pension to Mrs. Hanna Babb Hutch- 

A bill (H. N. 3614) granting a pension to Charlotte Buck; 

A bill (H. R. 3623) granting a pension to William H. Nevil; 

A bill te R. 3946) to increase the ion of Alexander Forsyth; 

A bill (H. R. 4026) granting a pension to Algernon S. Flagg; 

A bill (H. R. 4027) granting a pension to Sophia F. Bixby; 

A bill (H. R. 4132 ting a pension to Mary E. Johnson; 

A bill (H. R. 4405) for the relief of William F. Miller; 

A bill (H. R. 4688) granting a pension to Josephine Da Costa 
Thomas; 

A bill (H. R. 4689) for the relief of the children of the late Surgeon: 
Alfred M. Owen, and to increase their pension; 

A bill (H. R. 4824) granting an increase of pension to James Morgan; 

A bill (H. R. 5085) for the relief of Mary Hill; 

A bill (H. R. 5779) granting a pension to Peter Falkner; 

A bill 85 R. 5995) granting a pension to David T. Elderkin; 

A bill (H. R. 5997 ting a pension to Elizabeth Luce; 

A bill (H. R. 6003) for the relief of John H. McClelland; 

A bill (II. R. 6092) granting a pension to Parmelia Smith; 

A bill (H. R. 6125) granting a pension to W. C. Davis; 

_A bill (H. R. 6130) granting a pension to Frank Manhart; 

A bill (H. R. 6134) granting a pension to Hugh Mulholland; 

A bill R. 6339) for the relief of Harrison W. Moore; 

A bill (H. R. 6381) granting a pension to Abel J. Lewis; and 

A bill (H. R. 6466) granting a pension to Mrs. Eliza Humes. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. DOLPH introduced a bill (S. 1989) granting a pension to Mrs. 
Octave Pavy; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. CAMERON introduced a bill (S. 1990) to provide for the adjust- 
ment of matters connected with certain judicial proceedings in Penn- 


sylvania in which the United States was a party; which was read twice 


by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. FAIR introduced a bill (S. 1991) supplementary to and amenda- 
tory of An act to execute certain treaty stipulations relating to Chi- 
nese,” 8 May 6, 1882, as amended by an act to amend said act, 
approved July 5, 1884; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MAXEY introduced a bill (S. 1992) for the relief of the legal 
representatives of Matthew Smith; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

Mr. INGALLS (by request) introduced a bill (S. 1993) for the relief 
of William G. Raymond; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 1994) granting a pension to 
Lewis Wharton; which was read twice by its title, and, with the ac- 
companying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

3 Mr. 19 By request of my colleague [Mr. MILLER] I intro- 
uce a bill. 

The bill (S. 1995)to compensate the United States and Brazil Mail 
Steamship Company for carrying the United States mails was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads. F 

Mr. EVARTS introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 58) providing for 
the purchase and distribution of 4,000 9 85 of a Digest of Interna- 
tional Decisions of the United States, edited by Francis Wharton; which 
Lick =~ twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Foreign 

ions. 

Mr. PAYNE introduced a bill (S. 1996) for the relief of Edward C. 
Garlick; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
Ir. PLUMB i troduced a bill (S. 1997) granting ion to Mrs 

5 introduced a $ gran a pension 5 
Abbie B. Heath; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


Mr. SAWYER introduced a bill (S. 1998) for the relief of John D. 
Ham; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 


on Pensions. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon, introduced a bill (S. 1999) to establish 
an additional land district in the State of Oregon; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2000) for the relief of P. B. Sinnott, 
late Indian agent at Grand Ronde agency, State of Oregon; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr, BUTLER introduced a bill (S. 2001) to restore to the town of 
Beaufort, S. C., the books, maps, and pamphlets of the public library 
of said town taken away by the United States during the war of the 
rebellion; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 

On motion of Mr. PUGH, it was - 

Ordered, That the papers in respect to the claim of Mrs. Elizabeth Sinclair be 
taken from the files and referred to the Committee on Claims. 


LIEUT. W. P. RANDALL. 


On motion of Mr. DAWES, it was 


Ordered, That the Secretary be directed to request the House of Representa- 
tives to return to the Senate the bill (H. R. 1151) authorizing the President of the 
United States to appoint Lieut. Wil P. Randall a lieutenant-commander on 
the retired-list of the Navy. 


WORKS NEAR BATTERY ISLAND LIGHT. 


Mr. GORMAN submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the r of War be, and is hereby, requested to inform the 
Senate as to the extent of the injury to the Government works near 
Island light by the recent ice-flow from the S na River, and submit an 
estimate of the probable cost to repair the piers and breakwaters and better pro- 
tect them against future damage. 


EFFICENCY OF THE ARMY. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further concurrent or 
other resolutions the morning business is closed, and in pursuance of 
the order of the Senate, made at the last sitting, Senate bill 777 is be- 
fore the Senate as the unfinished business of the morning hour. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 777) to increase the efficiency of the Army of the 
United States. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending question is on the mo- 
33 the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] to strike out section 2 of 
the K 


Mr. LOGAN. Before the question is taken, I desire for a few mo- 
ments to call the attention of the Senate to the proposition of section 2, 
which is to increase the efliciency of the Army. I ask that a letter 
dated March 25, 1886, from the Lieutenant-General commanding the 
Army be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The letter will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1886. 

Sim: In reply to your inquiries with reference to my opinion and recommenda- 
tion asto the su; ed increase in the enlisted strength of the Army to thirty 
thousand men, I have the honor to ask your attention to the paragraph in my 
last annual re which, as it is my only military recommendation, emphasizes 
my opinion of its advisability, where I recommend the increase of the number of 
men in the companies and the addition of two companies to each regiment of in- 
fantry. The latter measure, while one of organization, also a great 
measure in that, if the companies are enlisted to the strength 5 —— by law it 
adds twenty-five hundred men tothe infantry arm of the service, the former also 
as directly advises the increase of the enlisted force, which, i made at the rate of 
only ten men to each of the four hundred and or companies now — Aree 
the line of the Army, would add forty-three hund men, or with the add: Aireen | 
companies also contemplated, sixty-eight hundred men in all, bringing the Army 
toa stren, somewhat in excess of that mentioned in your e ES af report 
for 1884 contains a similar recommendation with reference to addition of 
fifty companies of infantry. The last report, that for 1883, of ur predecessor, 
General Sherman, as well as several former ady a like organiza- 
tion with each regiment of infantry recrui to eight hundred men, an addi- 
tion to the infantry arm of seventy-five hundred men. ~ 

The report of Major-General Scofield for 1885, which accompanied my last 
annual report, discussed this subject most ably and at considerable length ; as 
you well know he gave it as his opinion “that it was extremely unwise to limit 
the Army to its present strength.’ 

Citations from the late reports and expressed opinions of many officers of high 
rank could be further made, all showing a universal belief that the Army is too 
small for the proper and economical discharge of the varied and oftentimes 
arduous duties that it is compelled to perform. 

With the present enlisted force companies in too many cases can only be main- 
tained at a strength so small that even for the routine duties of garrison life 
they are not proporig adequate; their drill and instruction is made more difficult, 
era the interest and enthusiasm of the officers and that of their men in their 
profession is materially lessened, thereby decreasing their military value. 

With the Army as now constituted, every Indian o k or every threat- 
ened trouble compels frequent transportation of troops, involving great expense. 
How numerous these dangers have been, even lately, is set forth in my last annual 
report, If we had more men a sufficient force could beassembled at any desired 

ints without bringing troops from the great distance that is now necessitated 

y the small size of the companies, This concentration could thus be made 
more rapidly—a very essential feature from a military point of view—and at a 
aoe É expense, thereby 1 a saving nearly sufficient to de- 
ray the cost of the maintenance of these additional men, Fortunately, no In- 
dian war of any considerable magnitude has occurred during the last few years. 
I sincerely hope an equal good fortune will await us in the future. The y 
however, shows that the Indian outbreak is generally sudden, often without 
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specific or adequate cause but rather as the of an accumulation of 


fancied or real. They have been induced by the 
a mask ha Lanne? Sane ek A pouiiie PALLAI = Ae gf 
limited m w] that may bring about. These tions still exist, and 


have 
fore made in the pa year, my reco! 
erate increase in 


Very respectfully, wont prin, aaiae i 
Lienen e — 

Hon. Joux A. Losax, United States Senate, : 

Mr. LOGAN. In connection with that communication I desire to 
read one or two extracts from a letter from General Schofield, who is 
now second in command, directed to myself, dated Chicago, February 
22, 1886. Hesays: 

I have read with pleasure the bill to increase the efficiency of the Army of the 
United States 
its features. Possibly one or two slight modificat it. In 
the first section, fifth line, the word may” might be substituted for “shall.” 

Which amendment was made to the bill Se ee ee 
gestion. Then he on generally to speak o ill and approves 
it most heartil in all its features. In his last report made to the Sec- 
retary of War he makes suggestions in the same line with the proposi- 
tions of the pending bill. 

I wish to refer to some remarks made in opposition to this bill, which 
I think were made without properly comprehending the scope and ef- 
fect of the measure in reference to the increased on account of 
the additional number of troops that the bill proposes in order to add 
to the efficiency of the Army. 

The Senator from Maine Fite, HALE] doubtless based his statement 
upon the appropriations made heretofore, and the estimate that we have 

made in reference to regiments. For instance, the expense 
of a regiment is generally estimated, loosely estimated, however, as a 
million dollars per annum. That includes the transportation, all the 
expenses of recruiting stations, and all the incidental and 
otherwise, pertaining to the Army. It will be remarked that if an ad- 
ditional force of private soldiers is added to the Army, it does not increase 


the so far as what we call transportation pertaining tothe Army 
is concerned. Of in transporting troops on railroads the number 
would be estimated, to that extent the expense would be 


but transportation in army phrase, as we understand it, army wagons, 
mules, teams, harness, provision for horses, and allsuch wouldnot 
be increased, because the Army to-day is supplied sufficiently with that 
character of transportation for an increase of many more troops than are 
estimated in the bill. So, in ing the estimate, persons who have 
not examined this question as closely as those who are connected 
with the Army now, and make their reports in reference thereto, would 
naturally make this mistake. It is a mistake that would occur coming 
from almost any one. 

But, in the estimate which I had made by the Paymaster-General in 
reference to this proposed increase and in reference to the posts where 
persons are being now enlisted into the Anny, hisstatement, made upon 
a basis of all the expenses connected with the Army, is: 

The difference of pay to enlisted men (see statement herewith) under section 
2 would be $870,244. . 

That is, the additional pay that this bill would carry with it per- 
taining to the Army as it is now, the increase and all the pay and ex- 

connected with the present Army, would amount to $870,240. 
he increase of pay connected with the five thousand additional sol- 
diers that the bill p: to recruit for the Army would be $900,000; 
additional pay to eighty-seven assistant quartermasters $8,700; in- 
structors for post-schools, $34 per month, $61,200, making the whole 
expense connected with this bill in increasing the pay of the es in 
adding school-teachers to the Army, or instructors as they are called, 
and the five thousand men, it would altogether amount to $1,900,184; 
but the five thousand additional troops taken from the bill, if the 
amendment of the Senator from Maine should pass, would reduce the 
expense $960,000. In other words, the adding of five thousand men 
to the Army increases the only $900,000. 

As I said, the statement made by the Senator from Maine and the 
Senator from Colorado was justified from former where they 
include all the and divide up the total and make the calcu- 
lation that the expense additional on account of the five thousand 
which the bill pro, would be proportionate to the balance of the 
Army as it now exists, would be a correct calculation but for the error 
made, as I said, by dividing up the cost of tion and every- 
thing of the kind that is connected with the Army at the present time. 

I find that the Army now consists, as I said on a former occasion, of 
ten regiments of cavalry, five regiments of artillery, twenty-five regi- 
ments of infantry, and an engineer battalion. -In the law it is 
gated at twenty-five thousand enlisted men, sergeants, &c., making in 
all something over twenty-six thousand men, including the officers. 

My attention has just been called, and I will very y make the 
correction, to the fact that I have not made the addition for rations, 
which being computed would be probably $600,000. Perhaps that 
would make a million and a half dollars of expense for the additional 
five thousand troops, but suppose it reached two million or five mill- 
ion dollars, I do not think that is the great question in the organiza- 


tion ofan army. Where Army costs as it does to-day according to 
the estimates and appropriations, I do not think thatis the great ques- 
tion in the case; I was going on to try to show that for the effi- 


It requires constant recruiting to keep an army up anywhere near the 
maximum, and no army that I have ever known was ever up to the 
maximum of efficient men. I suppose there is not a Senator here who 
served in the late war, either on the Union or on the confederate side, 
but knows the fact to be that no in either army at any time could 
ever get the number of men that had enlisted in a fight, on a 
march, or could ever find them in their camps or out of camp. That 
is always the case in all armies. AsI said, recruiting will not keep an 
army up to the maximum. Sickness, death, disease, everything of that 
kind rapidly disintegrates an army, more so than almost any other body 
of men. 

So the increase to-day of five thousand additional enlisted men, mak- 
ing the maximum thirty thousand, would give us of efficient men in 
the Army, with constant recruiting, about twenty-seven thousand men 
and not more. I will venture the assertion that if the bill were to pass 
to-day with the second section in, at no time in the future, with the 
legal maximum at thirty thousand men, would you ever find when the 
ap were e more than twenty-seven thousand men re- 
by the general commanding the Army or the Secretary of War 

or re gia by the Congress of the United States. 

So I can not see why any one should object to the second section re- 
maining in the bill. e talk about an army of twenty-five thousand 
men, and it is supposed by the country that we have that number of 
men, when in fact we never have that number and never have had 
under the law; and I can not see why it is that an opposition to the 
increase of the efficiency of the Army by raising it at least to what is 
the maximum now and a little more should be objected to. I can not 
understand it. 

My friend the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BECK] sounded the bugle- 
note and gave warning to his Democratic friends here that it would not 
do to vote for this bill, becanse this was a Democratic administration, 
and therefore we must keep expenditures down. That is one side of 
the question, the political side, but not a statesman’sview of it. On the 
other side, not stated in open Senate, I fear we have some friends who 
are afraid to vote for this, because the President would have the appoint- 
ing of a few extra officers when vacancies may occur if we organize the 
Army as is and by the Lieutenant-General into three 
battalions toa regiment. The result of that would bean increase of afew 
subordinate officers, and therefore the President would have the appoint- 
ment of those officers from civil life, and it is feared he would appoint 
Democrats, per I must say that that is not a statesmanlike view 
of it either. I take no such view of this question, nor do I give it any 
such thought. If this bill should pass with the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON], of course the President would 
have the right to appoint a few lieutenants; not very many. What 
kind of he would appoint I do not know, nor should I inquire, 
so that he appointed good men. But I will say that men who are ap- 
pointed in the Army to-day from civil life as lieutenants have to pass 
an examination before a board of officers before their names can be sent 
to the Senate. At least that is the rule, and it is always complied with; 
so that if a dozen men, Democrats or Republicans, should go that 
board and apply for these appointments, the men best qualified would 
be the men who ought to pass, and they, I presume, would be those 
whom the President would appoint, without asking their politics, I 
certainly would do so, and I do not see why he should not, and I be- 
lieve he would, because I think he is inclined to do right, as far as he 
understands it. But that cuts no figure with me. If I knew to-day 
that he would appoint every man of them from Democrats, if they were 
com that would not prevent me from trying to improve the 
Army, nor should it prevent any man; and I am sorry to find so fre- 
quently among men who ought to rise to a higher plane, on every little 
question that comes up here, suggestions about politics. What have 
polities to do with it? Instead of that we ire as to the 
thing proposed, whether it is a thing that will advance the interests of 
the country, that will increase the efficiency of the service, no matter 
whether it is civil or military; and it should not be decided according 
to some political grievance or some political idea. 

Now, sir, I will say to those friends, if there are ce Dapatan 
alarmed about the character of men who might be appointed to some 
of these offices, that they have had the same opportunity for the last 
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ten years to do this thing when Republicans had power in this country 
and when we had Republican administrations, yet they failed then to 
do it, failed to come to the assistance of the same sort of bill that I 
have introduced time and again in Congress. So I do not think an ex- 
cuse of that kind would be very good at the present time if any such 
excuse should find a lodgment in the mind of any gentleman here. 

Mr. President, as is said in the letter of General Sheridan, this bill 
is calculated to decrease instead of increasing the expense of the Army. 
Why? It will give an opportunity to place larger bodies of men at 
posts convenient to railroad transportation or water transportation, and 
the more men we can bring together and have there for purposes of 
drill, for purposes of discipline, for purposes of being handled and made 
into an efficient army, the cheaper it will be and the less proportionate 
expense you will have. It is the transportation to and from the dif- 
ferent posts, where you have one company or two companies, that causes 
some of the great expenses of the Army. If you had larger posts with 
a larger number of men at each of them, then if an outbreak should 
occur anywhere among the Indians or if the President or Lieutenant- 
General desired to send the Army to particular points it would be easy 
to transport large bodies on railroads. It could be done more cheaply; 
it would be less expensive than if we have our troops distributed in all 
parts of the country in little posts from which the railroads have to 

them back and forth all the time when a necessity arises, That 
is about all I have to say in reference to this proposition, except merely 
to call the attention of the Senate to what is commonly understood to 
be the expenses of the Army as reported by the Secretary of War. A 
great portion of the expenses that are understood by the country as 
being expenses of the Army is money appropriated entirely for a dif- 
ferent purpose, that is placed in the hands of the Secretary of War or 
of some portion of the Army for expenditure, and should not be counted 
as part of the expenses of the Army. 

For instance, for the Army and military establishment the total ex- 
pense is $25,640,495, averaging about a million dollars per regiment; 
then for public works, including river and harbor improvements, the ex- 
penditure was $16,455,630.18; miscellaneous objects, paying claims and 
things of that kind presented to the Secretary of War, $4,292,079; and 
adding salaries and contingent expenses the aggregate is $48, 204,183.48. 
Of that 848, 204, 183. 48 expended by the War Department and gener- 
ally understood as being the of the Army, one-half has noth- 
ing to do with the Army establishment, the cost of which is, as reported, 
$25,640,495.51 all told. Much of the money which is expended by the 
Government of the United States through the War Department is 
as part of the expenses of the Army, when, in fact, its disbursement 
could be put just as well in the hands of civilians, if the Congress of 
the United States desired to do it, and is no part of the duty of the 
Army really except as made so by Co: 

Mr. President, Iam very anxious that this provision should be adopted. 
I know it has been said that the general officers of the Army like to have 
a great army to show off and exhibit. That is not correct. Twenty- 
five or thirty thousand men is not a great army. As humble an indi- 
vidual as I am, I have commanded three times that many men at one 
time and did not think it was avery large army then as compared with 
other armies. Itis no army atall for a great Government like this. 
Because I desire to see this establishment placed upon a fair footing so 
that at least it will have some efficiency and some appearance of an 
army, that is no ground for saying that I want a great standing army. 
I do not; but I want such a one as the people of this country will not 
be ashamed of; I want such a one as will be efficient according to its 
numbers and according to its organization. Now the organization of 
our Army is sufficient for a much larger number of men than we have. 
All I desire is to see that itis made as efficient as possible according to 
the ideas that people have of the times and according to the framework 
of that Army as organized by the laws of the United States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Maine to strike out the second section of the bill. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President, it seems to me that any bill which is 
to add any considerable burden to the Treasury ought to be placed upon 
very solid ground before it is adopted. The Senator from -Illinois [Mr. 
LoGAN], I think, showed that he had not very thoroughly considered 
this question of expense when he proposed this morning to the Senate 
seriously that the pay of the men to be enlisted under this bill would 
amount to only a million dollars or less, overlooking, what he only mo- 
mentarily did, however, the fact that the men who are paid have also to 
be fed and clothed and transported, doctored and sheltered. An army 
of twenty-five thousand men costs the Government about $26,000,000 a 
year, and the estimate that a thousand dollars a head is the cost of the 
enlisted men of the Army (which has been accepted by the War De- 
partment and by all those who have had to do with it) is the proper 
average. Of course, adding five thousand men without adding officers 
might possibly add a little less than that average to the expense; but 
those of us who know how steadily and yet how certainly the 5 ex- 

r to 


penses increase in various ways, and how every excuse is sought 
add to the e ditures will not be slow, I think, to the con- 
clusion that the addition of five thousand men means the addition of 


$5,000,000 to the amount of money now annually appropriated for the 
maintenance of the Army. 


That is not all there is in this bill, to some portions of which I will 
come later. I think the other expenses which the bill provides for will 
add at least $2,000,000 more, besides ing some rather doubtful 
principles upon the Army as well. 

The justification which this measure has found so far has been three- 
fold. First, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON] says we 
want it on account of the Indians, who he thinks are about to descend 
on the defenseless frontier; and, secondly, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. PLATT] thinks we want it on account of the local disturb- 
ances likely to occur growing out of the labor question and because of 
the Monroe doctrine; and, third, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Logan] 
wants it because he thinks we ought to have a respectable Army, and 
oe that can make a good show in the presence of this country and of 

uro; 

If I believed the frontier was defenseless or was lacking for troops, I 
think I should be as ready as any one to vote the necessary increase of 
expense in order that the number of soldiers might be increased. Al- 
lusion was made to the fact that my colleague hadintroduced a bill for 
the establishment of two additional posts on the south line of Kansas 
as an evidence that a danger presented itself there which could only be 
met by increasing the number of soldiers. It will be noted, however, 
that that bill does not call for any additional soldiers and it was not 
the belief of my colleague, certainly it is not mine, that the establish- 
ment of those additional down there would require additional 


tered safely at Washington, at Fortress Monroe, at various points on 
the Canadian border, at points more than a thousand miles away from 
any possible hostile Indian; and thus those who manage the Army, 
whatever they say on paper, do not seem to share the apprehensions of 
danger which the Senator from Nebraska has expressed. 

I think it is safe to say that whatever danger we may have had here- 
tofore is diminishing day by day. There is no possibility of an Indian 
campaign anywhere except it may be in Arizona and New Mexico, and 
the danger in er — is very much less than it has been heretofore. 
It is not possible for the Indian to engage in a campaign permanentl 
in which he is far away from his family or unless he is able to take his 
family to some place of refuge while he is carrying on that campaign. 
There is no game any more in the Rocky Mountains; there is no more 
wild game anywhere which the Indian can resort to for means of sup- 
port. Nearly every Indian in the United States is substantially sup- 
ported by the United States Government by the appropriations which 
purchase beef, and bread, and sugar, and coffee, and clothing, and so 
on. These are-appeals to the stomach of the Indian as they are to 
everybody else. While I have no doubt there are many Indians, pos- 
sibly a majority of them, who around their camp-fires and in their war- 
dances revive in their recollections the memories of scalping expedi- 
tions in which they or their ancestors engaged, and possibly which they 
repeat in anticipation of what they would like to do, I fs noticed 
that these exhibitions of temper are all there is to them. They sub- 
side and are forgotten. " 

It is true, a few Indians might break out from the Sioux reservation 
in Dakota. A handful, ofcourse, could make agreat disturbance among 
the settlers of that frontier and would undoubtedly produce t havoc, 
leading to an enormous desertion of homes, A similar outbreak in the 
Indian Territory in the direction of Kansas or of Texas would produce 
the same result, a result to be not only deplored but to be prevented. 
But with not one-half the Indians from whom anything of that kind could 
be expected now that there were five years ago, where is the warrant 
now for increasing the Army just as the danger from thatsource is dis- 


appearing ? : 

It was stated in the papers some months that the Senator from 
Nebraska designed to introduce a bill to provide for the creation of two 
or three regiments of volunteers, whose duty it should be to fight In- 
dians, a confession that the r Army was not qualified for that kind 
of duty even with the number of twenty-five thousand men, as com- 

with the two thousand five hundred men proposed to be enlisted; 
and a bill of that kind has been introduced elsewhere and I presume will 
be pressed for : 

Seriously, if we are to provide a force which is to cope successfully 
with the Indians upon the basis of dangers such as we have heretofore 
had, or upon the basis of dangers such as the Senator from Neb 
for the purpose of supporting this bill, now leads us to anticipate, that 
increase ought to come from the men on the frontier. General Crook 
has been contending now nearly a year with a handful of Indians in 
the mountains of New Mexico, Arizona, and old Mexico, and he has 
said to the War Department repeatedly that he did not want another 
soldier. General Sheridan has been profuse with offers of troops to 
General Crook in order that the massacre of settlers which was 
on in that section of country might be stopped. General Crook has re- 
plied, and justly, ‘‘I have troops enough. 

Last summer there was a press of danger upon the southern border 
of Kansas, and no one could be more sensitive about that than I am my- 
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self. I know the alarm which was created in that section of country. 
Ina measure it was causeless, but at the same time the alarm 
existed. It was the duty of the President, in command of the Army, 
to prevent that alarm and the consequences which followed it, After 
the alarm had assumed some considerable proportions it was found 
convenient, without denuding the coast, to send 1,600 men to that bor- 
der. Half that number of men, with two extra posts along that border, 
would give that perfect security which is required. 

But the point I make is that out of the twenty-five thousand men we 
have, if we could only spare them from the posts, which they seem to 

refer to the excitements and dangers of the frontier service, we should 
tee plenty to surround the Sioux reservation near Nebraska and the 
reservations in the Indian Territory with a cordon of troops who would 
furnish as perfect protection as troops could give. It is not the lack of 
troops, it is the lack of a proper disposition of them which we are con- 
fronted with to-day, provided always the anticipations of the Senator 
from Nebraska with reference to the condition of things in the In- 
dian country are correct, The garrisons at Fort Robinson and on the 
other flank of the Sioux reservation can be doubled and quadrupled 
without adding a single soldier to those now enlisted. So in regard 
to troops for the southern border of Kansas or the northern border of 
Texas, they can be had in ample numbers from the force already main- 
tained by the Government. 

As I said before, an Indian campaign hereafter is impossible except 
it may be among the Apaches in Arizona and New Mexico; and there 
whatdoesacampaignmean? It means the outbreak of fifteen or twenty 
or perhaps fifty Indians at the outside, and their unavailing pursuit by 
hundreds and even thousands of soldiers, a few more of which would 
not be any more effective than those thousands. That I state on the 
authority of General Crook, who undoubtedly, alive as he was to the 
danger there and the risk his own reputation was subjected to by reason 
of the massacres going on unchecked, said to the Secretary, It is not 
troops I want; I have troops enough.” 

Against spasmodic outbreaks of different kinds it may not be possi- 
ble to protect the settlers who are living adjacent to these reservations ; 
and yet I do not believe we shall have even such as those. The Indians 
know that, sooner or later, punishment comes ; they know they have no 
recesses in the Rocky Mountains or elsewhere to which they can retire 
with anyimpunity. They know they are girdled roundabout, that they 
are dependent wholly for a livelihood, for food and shelter and clothing, 
upon the Government of the United States, and they are not going to 
throw those things away ; they are not going to break out in order to 
render more precarious that living to which they are so much attached. 

It was a little singular to me that in this time of peace, in this time 
of almost complete subsidence of actual or contemplated Indian war- 
fare, a measure of this kind should be pushed forward for the first time 
in many years. ; 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator will allow me to express the hope that I 
shall at least have justice done to what I have stated. He says this is 
the first time that a measure of this kind has been brought forward for 
many years. The Military Committee know that I have pressed this 
measure upon Congress for years and years before that committee, and 
there is not one of them who will not stand on this floor and state that 
fact. 


Mr. PLUMB. Iam not talking about private conversations in regard 
to this matter; I am talking about public exhibitions on the floor of 
the Senate. 

Mr. LOGAN. I introduced this bill in the last Congress and you 
will find it presented in different Congresses and referred to the Mili- 

Committee at nearly every session since the Army was reduced 
and I have been in the Senate, Not only that, but I have urged it be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee. I have not urged it before Con- 
2 for the reason that no bill has been reported. I never have had 

fore permission to report a bill of this kind. That is the reason for 
it. I hope the Senator will not make a statement of that kind to make 
an impression upon the country that there is some pressing necessity 
just at this moment, because I deny any such thing. Thereisno more 
pressing necessity about it than there has been. I introduced it for 
the efficiency of the Army and to improve the Army and for no other 


purpose. 

Mr. PLUMB. Iwill make thestatementinadifferentshape. It is a 
little singular then that now for the first time in many years the prop- 
osition is made to make the Army more efficient. When I speak ofa 
proposition I do not refer to the mere formal introduction of a bill, but 
to the introduction of a bill and the indorsement of that bill by a com- 
mittee of this body. That is an impetus this has got now which it has 
not had before since I have been here. I do not think the proposition 
has been seriously made before. I do not mean to impute anything but 
seriousness to the efforts the Senator from Illinois has made, but it isa 
seriousness which has been confined to himself. It has now back of it 
the determination of the Military Committee, and I speak of that as 
rather singular. I repeat, it is a little sigular that at this particular 
time, when it would seem so far as the use of an army was concerned 
we were in a more peaceful condition than ever before for a generation, 
there should come forward seriously a proposition not only to increase 
the number of the Army, but to materially increase the expenses of the 
Army and to increase the privileges and pay of its officers. 


I may say, however, in passing, that having myself paid very little 
attention to such things, I have never found any bill introduced here 
which had any show of passing that reduced the privileges of the Army 
or reduced the pay; but hundreds of them have passed which increased 
that pay while everybody else’s pay was diminishing. It is perhaps a 
natural outgrowth of that feeling which has manifested itself in single 
bills, and finally comes on in the shape of a battalion, and I suppose 
probably will lead to something greater after a while. 

The necessity is not on account of the Indian. The Senator from 
Connecticut—and I was very sorry to hear him say it—said there were 
signs of local disturbances which we should need an army to put down. 
I was sorry to hear him say that, because of the very great respect that 
I have for him, and because I dislike to hear sentiments of that kind 
uttered anywhere. Whenever we come to that point that the Army of 
the United States has to be depended upon as a chief or main reliance 
for the putting down of local disturbances, a much more serious condi- 
tion of things will have arrived than I ever expect to live tosee. This 
is cither a Government of popular opinion and republican in fact, or it 
isa despotism. If public opinion can not rule this country, then it can 
not be ruled asa Republic, and when I say ‘‘public opinion,’’ I do not 
mean to say there shall be no police, no constabulary, no sheriffs, no 
marshals, and so on; but whenever the Army of the United States has 
to be brought in as a frequent resource for the purpose of quelling local 
disturbance, then I say it will be because public opinion ceased to 
do its perfect work, and the individual citizens upon whom this Goy- 
ernment should rest and upon whom it will rest if it is to be a repub- 
lic have ceased to do their duty, and are calling on the Federal power 
to do that which they themselves ought to do. 

I know there will be on occasions obstructions to the execution of 
the laws; and I do not refer now to anything that has recently occurred 
or which is occurring. I have no doubt in theSenator’s own city and 
in other cities there will be mobs at times beyond the power of the 
local police to control for the moment. But whenever that time comes, 
if along with it shall come the disposition and the feeling on the part 
of citizens, I have got no part or lot in all this business; it is not to 
devolve responsibility on me for what has led to these things, nor am I 
to put my own neck in the collar and help to put these things down, but I 
appeal to the national power,’’ then public opinion has lost its office and 
its function in this country, and this country will be governed in all its 
parts and for all purposes from the central power at Washington. 

I should be sorry to have a lesson of that kind learned. I have heard 
at different times expressions of desire that Government troops might 
be present at a particular point for the purpose of putting down local 
disturbances, no matter what the right or wrong might be, disturbances 
which for the time being ought perhaps to have been put down. But 
admitting this, still the lesson of force as the ultimate remedy for dis- 
turbances of that kind is a lesson which this country ought not to and 
can not afford to learn. It can not afford to permit the people who are 
to be put down by this force to learn it either. Justice is the one 
thing that is needed and force the last thing to be used, andof all force 
the last of all to be used is that of the General Government. 

There are troops enough for all ordinary police purposes such as the 
Government of the United States can be called on to exercise. Any in- 
crease of that number simply puts burdens upon labor and arms the 
central authority with the temptation to use it and invites those who 
may seek to throw the responsibility which they ought themselves to 
assume upon the General Government. 

The Senator from Connecticut said there was the Monroe doctrine to 
be enforced. He evidently has not read the message of the President 
delivered to Congress at the opening of this session, in which, if I un- 
derstand the English language, that doctrine is wholly abandoned. It 
may remain for some future administration to assert it, but the pres- 
ent one will not do it evidently. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him right 
here? Does he think the people have abandoned that doctrine? 

Mr. PLUMB. The only way I know of whereby the people can ex- 
press their will about a matter of that kind is at the ballot-box. What 
they have done I know. What they may do I do not know. All I do 
knowis that so far as the Monroe doctrine is concerned, for the present 
itis abandoned. It has been deliberately proposed that the canal that 
shall be dug to connect the waters of the Atlantic with the Pacific, if 
any one is ever dug, shall not be the property of the American Govern- 
ment, shall not be what it has been so aptly described heretofore to be, 
a part of the shore-line of the American Republic, but shall be a water 
way open alike to all people everywhere in the world, severing us per- 
manently from the South American continent, from all control over it, 
from all special interest in it. So we shall not need any troops to en- 
force the Monroe doctrine, 

And, Mr. President, when we get into that domain, a domain of in- 
ternational complications, what would five thousand soldiers be, I will 
ask the Senator from Connecticut? They would not be anything. Would 
it postpone for one single instant the issuing of a proclamation for vol- 
unteers? And if ever the time shall come when the American Govern- 
ment shall lack for maintenance by its inability to get five thousand 
more men by volunteering, it will be crushed like an egg-shell; there 
will not be anything left of it if it ever comes so near to destruction 
that nothing but five thousand men stands between it and its fate. 
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The great mistake, in my judgment, that was 2 United C published in the North Amer- 
humbly in this the outbreak of the last war was that the | ican Review about a year and a half ago, which I send to the desk. 
regular Army was not disbanded. Itwastheeffort to keep up two ab- The Secretary read as follows: 

2 appply to the volunteer army the rules from America to Europe last year, Thappened to have fora fellow- 

and regulations and methods of procedure that were applied to Sane 8 a German officer. “Js wohl!” remarked this servant of 

ular Army, that made more trouble, more disorganization, more lack | scents ongresa, Ihave mounted high im af ele American i Republ, Tave 
e o years of our than 

ater causes a 5 ee eee are een smi aiugtered by machinery, bvo diopi in tha oar 


Waal, it together. If at that time the 
its officers had been taken as chiefs of staffs, as quarter- 
ee as commissaries, as organizers of the volunteer regiments, we 
should have had a force promptly that would have answered the pur- 
pose that it came finally to answer, but which it took two or three years 
to. bring about. So I think when the next war comes about, if we 
shall ever have one, the Army will be dispersed among the vol- 
unteer battalion for the purposes of instruction, to mobilize it, to feed 
it, to teach it to fight, in place of being kept separate and apart as a 


fighting machine itself. 

I know that you can get all sorts of official opinions about the ne- 
cessity of an increase of the Army. If the Army were thirty thou- 
sand in the Army would say it ought to be fifty 


men, every 
thousand. If it were fifty thousand, every one of them would say it 
onght to be one hundred thousand. It is one of the ities of an 
army officer in time of peace that he finally comes to think that the 
Government is made for him. Like Paul he magnifies his office—a 
good example, no doubt, but one poorly applied in this case—and so he 
thinks he ought to have not only more colaborers, more of his kind, 
but more privileges, more salary, more of everything that goes to make 
his life comfortable. We have the most extravagant army in the world. 
The best authority we have on thesubject says that the laboring people of 
the United States get an average of less than 8500 per annum each. Our 
Army costs us a thousand dollars to every enlisted man in it—more 
than twice as much as the laboring people of the United States get. 
Is the Government ready to enlist men at this price for the purpose of 
putting additional burdens upon the men who get this scanty pay of 
less than $500 _— to elevate and dignify and pay the non-producer 
at the expense of the producer? 

But the Senator from Illinois says he wants an army that is respect- 
able. I think that which we haye got along with for the last fifteen 
years we can get along with for a while longer; that especially at this 
time when the wages of Jabor are declining, when the price of food and 
of clothing, and of everything else, is less than it ever was before, we 
can = along "i the ew at ase ee maa Se we have 

t, rather than to increase our struggling 
nary The Senator from Ilinois Pry aye 


both at home and 


Done for show! Six or seven million dollars added by the bill to our | I 
expenses just simply in order that there may be more frills and furbe- 
lows, more pompons and cockades and shoulder-straps and stripes and 
so on, more of the glitter and tinsel of military life at a cost of six or 
seven million dollars a year! Elsewhere in that the Senator 
from Illinois spoke, by way of enforcing that necessity, of the fact that 
3 governments had armies of five or seven hundred thousand 


gear standing armies in some of the European nations of five hundred 
thousand or even seven hundred thousand men, 


He said it would require the number proposed in this. bill— 

To make the framework of our Army an army at all. Itis not an army to-day, 
except in name. You find a captain and two 88 commanding twenty 
men. The truth is that in the condition our Army is in to-day the officers are 
almost ashamed to bring their companies out and exhibit them in the presence 
of the American people. 

That is the reason, pole gs why so many of the Army officers are 
at Washington. are ashamed of their commands. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I can say 8 = 5 careful knowledge of the situation, 
that the commands are ashamed of the officers who run away from them. 
That feeling is at least mutual. And then he goes on to speak about the 
humiliation of these men bringing out these companies and so on. I 
undertake to say they generally do not bring them out. Fully one- 
half of the line officers of the Army do not serve with their companies. 

I am fond of show Thegreatest show this country ever made 
was not when it had the greatest number of men in the field. I think the 
greatest epoch in the history of this country was when at the close of the 
war of the rebellion the armies of Grant and Sherman, and of Sheridan, 
and of Meade, and of Thomas, and of Hancock assembled in the shadow 
of this Capitol for the purpose of being mustered out and were mustered 
out. There was no prouder day for the Republic than when those men 
made that great historic march down Pennsylvania avenue and went 
to their camps outside this city to be mustered out. The greatness of 
this country is not and never can be measured by the size of its Army. 
I will ask the Secretary to read the first paragraph of an article on the 


torchlight, procession on — long; but, dear sir, in all this great country I 
ee a ane ee the garrison of New York? Where the garrison 
of Washington? — —— corps ot this mi ighty nation thatsixteen years 
ago had some two millions of men underarms? Yes. Ihavescen not afew gen- 
erals, and the country undoubtedly possesses numerous colonels, but where are 
itslegions, where its masses of infantrymen, where its cuirassiers, its Canapa fe its 
ä there was not so much as a solitary sentry on theashices of 


Mr. PLUMB. That fact constitutes to-day the greatness of the 
American Republic in the eyes of the world, the fact that the President 
of the United States goes to and fro between the White House and the 
Departments and elsewhere unattended by a guard; that the men who 
come here, representatives of the armies of Europe, find no soldiers any- 
where; they see nearly sixty million people busy abont all their voca- 
tions, every man attending to his own business.as y and quietly 
as thougha million bayonets were orderingitall. No respectable army 
of thirty thousand men, such as the Senator from Ilinois aspires to have, 
will ever add to that respectability in the minds of foreign people. As 
I said before, this is a Government not of force, but of public opinion. 
For eighty days a President of the United States lay wounded to death. 
There was no President during that period of time, no Chief Magistrate. 
There was no panic, no disturbance, no fear—nothing out of the usual 
course. 

Was there any lack of perfect security for the performance everywhere 
of every single function of government, except perhaps that which the 
disabled Presidenthimself could have performed? Noshock came tothe 
system of government whereby sixty million people have their affairs or- 
dered, no force was at any point where man came in contact with 
man and where all the business of this country came into associati 
because every man felt that he with all other men around him was eq; 
to the e , Which was feeble compared with the em cies 
through which this country had gone in which Presidents and Vice- 
Presidents and even Congresses were matters of small concern. It was 
public opinion—it was that calm, sedate judgment, informed by experi- 
ence, by education, by self- respect, by independence, by self-reliance— 
that animated the American people, as italways had, and which makes 
them equal to emergencies in which armies are no So of Con- 
gress and of all civil authority. We shall not add one single feather’s 
weight to the’strength of this structure of ours by putting ten times five 
thousand men in the Army. 

Mr. Forbes in this article—and I take it no one will dispute that he 
is authority on such matters—says: 

su; n 
ae ttle es igh cy rez arma at Seis 
and je body, were he not in the course of his casual o eoa 
agross the fa fact that its annual cost to the country amounts to some $ 
of only twelve and a half —— 
tains a standing army of four hundred and twenty thou- 


ing 
the „ for ERORE that strength to a million within 
n him that there must be an American 


. on an annual 
sand men, wi 
a week, and the conclusion is forced u 
army somewhere, if only he can find it. 

Because it costs so much of course. For $53,000,000, acco to 
this authority, the German Empire keeps up an army of four h 
and twenty thousand men; in other words, while our soldiers, rank 
and file, cost us a thousand dollars a head per annum, the German 
army costs that government $125 head perannum. We have the 
best paid, the best fed, the best clothed, the best lodged army in the 
world. Iam not complaining on that account. 

We hear a great deal about the aristocracy of the British army. Mr. 

Forbes goes on to show that the American officer gets a pay which is 
from two to four times as much as that of the British officer. The 
British private soldier gets when on active duty a shilling a dag a day, with 
an allowance for clothing and food very much less than that of the 
American soldier; and when he is pnt into the reserves, as he is in due 
time, he gets sixpence and thesame allowance for food and clothi 2 
do not say we ought to cut our coat according to that cloth, but Í 
say to-day that the great distinction between our Army and that ee 
is its cost, and we are levying this on men whose pay is less than one- 
half that of these men whom we keep by this process in the non-pro- 
ductive ranks. We have added 25 per cent. to the pay of the officers 
of the United States Army since the war. In other words, during the 
period of time in which everything they eat and wear and use has been 
reduced more than 50 per cent. below what it was during the war, and 
during which period of time their duties have become merely nominal, 
we have constantly increased their pay. 

Mr. President, this ought to stop somewhere. I think it ought to 
have stop along time ago. I believe to-day that to be just and fair 
we should reduce the pay of many of these men, especially those on 
the retired-list. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me a word? 

Mr. PLUMB. Certainly. 
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Mr. LOGAN. He is discussing a good many things, but I should 
like to call his attention to one ition. He says the common la- 
borer gets about $500 a year, and he leaves the impression that the sol- 
dier gets a thousand dollars a year. The soldier does not get half the 
pay of a laboring man, 

Mr. PLUMB. Ont of the pay of a laboring man, which is stated to 
be about $460 a year, I believe, he has to pay for his food, he has to 
pay for his clothing, he has to pay for his medical ERTE PI has to 
pay for his shelter, he has to pay for his transportation if he it, and 
we pay, feed, and clothe and give medical attendance and shelter to 
these men at a cost to the United States of $1,000 a head per annum. 

Mr. LOGAN. ‘That includes transportation and everything. 

Mr. PLUMB. The laboring man has to pay his own transportation. 
ree LOGAN. ‘Transportation is one of the great items of the cost of 

o Army. 

Mr. PLUMB. I beg the Senator’s pardon. Transportation is not 
much over 10 per cent. of the total. What I say is, that of all times, 
if there ever was a time when it was desirable the Army should be in- 
creased, this is the least excusable time. In the first place, for all the 
uses to which an army has heretofore been put the occasion for use is 
now diminishing. 

So far as a foreign war is concerned, which has been suggested here, 
for the maintenance of the Monroe doctrine or for any other purpose, 
an army of twenty-five thousand or thirty thousand men amounts to 
nothing. We have got finally to rely upon the volunteer force of this 
country, and if we can not get volunteers there is no professional army 
that we can raise which will eyer contribute ma y to the defense 
of the country. . There is, so far as I believe, no necessity on account 
of internal disorder for anything more than the usual proportion, and 
ifthere were, I maintain that such disorders should be put down by local 
authority and not by{the central authority. 

I maintain it not only because I believe it can be just as efficiently 
done and more wisely done, but because it puts the responsibility ex- 
actly where it belongs, in the locality where the disturbancearises. As 
I said before, nothing could be more fatal in my judgment to the citi- 
zen himself than to beget in him the idea that he is not responsible to 
the extent if necessary of shouldering the musket for local defense, but 
that he can set himself back within his walls in his country-house or 
wherever he happens to be and say, ‘‘I am not concerned about these 
things; the United States stands ready to put down this rabble and 
clear these streets.’’ When he comes to that, he ceases to perform the 
first duty of a citizen, and becomes himself, consciously or unconsciously 
but surely, a supporter of a plan which can end only in a monarchy. 

are some other matters in this bill which when the time comes 
I will bring to the attention of the Senate. I think I will mention one 
of them now, inasmuch as it to some extent has already passed under 
the scrutiny of the Senate. It increases in section 3 the pay of nearly 
every non-commissioned officer in the Army. The increase is from $2 
to $8 or $10 a month. The hospital steward is increased $10 a month 
and the first sergeant of cavalry, infantry, and artillery is increased $2 
a month, and so on it runs $3, $5, and $8 all through the list, while the 
ivate soldiers of the engineers and the ordnance are increased, the 
class $1 per month, and private soldiers of the second class of en- 
eers and ordnance are increased $3 a month. If there is aristocracy 
in the Army, an aristocracy within an aristocracy, it is the aristocracy 
of the engineers and ordnance. 

Bear in mind now that the great mass of the private soldiers who are 
to fight the Indians if they are to be fought, who are to do the mili- 
tary service proper if it is to be done by this Army are not touched at 
all; but the increase is for privates of the engineers and ordnance who 
do no fighting—not artillery, mind you, but of the staff the men 
who never see an enemy and never will see one, but are doing quasi- 
civil duty, for that is the only duty they have had. They have been 
singled out here to have their pay increased, while the men who are 
engaged in hazardous service, a service of fatigue testing their endurance 
on the frontier, get no increase whatever. That is the discrimination 
in favor of the aristocracy in the Army, and against the men who are 
to hold up the banner if it is to be held up at all and do the fighting. 
I do not know how much that adds. 

We speak of hundreds of thousands of dollars with a nonchalance 
which comes from the fact that we do not pay it and do not consider 
ourselves as taking any very considerable interest in it, though we are 
trustees of the people. Perhaps this increase of pay does not add more 
that five or six hundred thousand dollars to the cost of the Army. Why 
do so at all? Can any one tell me why in a time of profound peace, 
when as the Senator from Ilinois said in his opening remarks there is 
no anticipation of war of any kind, we should increase the pay of any- 
body in the Army? 

In 1873 I think it was, after a somewhat conspicuous demonstration 
of the great abuses and corruptions and scandals that had grown out of 
what was known as commutation for wood, Co: finally abolished 
the allowance of wood to the Army officers and provided that thereafter 
veg should pay for wood at the price 


LOGAN. I presume the Senator does not wish to leave a wrong | kin 


impression on the Senate and the country when he says the increase 
only applies to sergeantsof ordnance. I presume he does not wish that 
to be understood. 


Mr. PLUMB. I said to the privates of engi and ordnance, 

Mr. LOGAN. The bill says privates of cavalry, artillery, 3 
fantry if there are any other arms of the service I do not know w 
mr are are to receive $16 a month.“ That is the language of the 

Mr. PLUMB. Where is that found? 

Mr. LOGAN. At the top of the third page. Privates of cavalry, 
9 and infantry, $16.” 

Mr. PLUMB. I had overlooked that. I see they are increased from 
2 816. 


AN. Les, sir, a larger amount than the inerease of any 
Very well. They ought to be increased if the others 


They are. 

Mr. PLUMB. But when we have been getting along so many years 
increase in pay, why should we increase it at this time? 
Is that a part of the plan to make the Army more respectable, more of 
a show, and all that sort of thing, which the Senator thinks justifies 
the addition of $7,000,000 to the annual appropriations ? 

Mr. LOGAN. No, sir. I will stateto the Senator why. Any man 
who is a soldier of the United Statesin my judgment is entitled to $16 
per month. That is the reason. 

Mr. PLUMB. I think that any man who is laboring around a pub- 
lic fort or on a public or a private work or anywhere else, where he is 
required to labor in order that he may live, is entitled to about as much 
as a soldier; and I am not in favor of levying money upon these labor- 
ing men in order that these non-producers may have higher wages, and. 
at a time, too, when there is absolutely no excuse forit. If we were 
threatened with a war, and it became necessary in order to enlist these 
men that we should pay higher wages, then we ought to pay them; 
otherwise not. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator will allow me right there. I will not 
1 anybody of demagogism, but I certainly do not wish to practice 

t m 

Mr. PLUMB. I know the Senator does not, but he does it all the 
same. He can go on. 

Mr. LOGAN. Tou can say Ido if you wish. The distinction is this, 
and the Senator ought to see it: What has Congress to do with increas- 
ing the wages of laborers all over the country? If I had it in my 

wer I would be e do it, but we have no such power. We 

ve power to increase the poor soldiers’ pay, and as far as we have 
power 1 When the undertakes to make 
a point that we increase the soldiers’ and the poor laborers get 
nothing, when we have no power to touch them, as he knows, I say it 
is a species of argument I would not be guilty of. 

Mr. PLUMB. Iam much obliged, because that convinces me more 
thoroughly of the soundnessof my argument. Isay that we do touch 
upon the laborer, because we levy upon the people who do the labor the 
money necessary to pay these additional wages. It is the men who 
wear the clothing and eat the food who pay the taxes that keep up this 
Government. It is a demand more nearly percapita than some people 
have been in the habit of stating or believing. While it is true, as the 
Senator from Illinois says, that we can not raise the of laborers 
generally, we can at least refrain from adding to their burden by laying 
additional taxes on them. We can do that much at any rate. 

As I was about to say when interrupted, some years ago when the 
scandal of the allowances for wood, &c., had come to a head, Congress 
took up that subject and provided that thereafter Army officers should 
not be allowed commutation of wood, but that they should pay $3 a 
cord for their wood uniformly, which is much less than it costs the Gov- 
ernment. Now, the Senator from Illinois proposes to restore that old 
allowance of wood commutation. That will add about, I should think, 
an average of $200 a year to the compensation of every officer in the 
United States Army. 

TheSenator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES] says that it would take 
100 cords of wood to come to that. Oh, no! The price fixed now is $3a 
cord, and the Government does not pay less than an average of $5 or $6 a 
cord for wood, and it gives half that to the Army officers now, and the prop- 
osition of the Senator from Illinois is to give them the remaining half. 
When you come to take the allowance of the Lieutenant-General, the 
major-generals, and the brigadier-generals, and then apply it to the re- 
tired-list as well, for they will get the benefit of this, you will find that 
it will add at least $200 to the allowances of every officer in the Army. 
Now, just look at it! At a time like this, with no necessity pressing 
upon us, with not a single thing for these men to do hardly except of 
a police character—I know they would do more if they had it to do— 
but with nothing military for them to do, here is a bill which proposes- 
to increase their pay, and they are already getting from two to four 
times more than the officers of any other army in the world. 

Mr. LOGAN. Iam afraid the Senator does 3 nese oe 
vision, ‘The law that was passed reorganizing the y an ing the 
pay of officers of the Army provided that fuel should be given to them in 

d. Afterward it was changed on an appropriation bill to so much 
a cord for wood. 

Mr. PLUMB. No, it was changed t they should buy 

their wood, but might buy it at the price of $3 a cord. 
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Mr. LOGAN. It was changed so that they should purchase wood at 
$3 a cord. Here are officers living in Washington city, quite a number 
of them. They are allowed so mucha cord for wood. But take an 
officer out on the plains, where there is no wood, where it costs from 
„ 

r. 1 your pardon; he pays $3 a cord. 

Mr LOGAN. Hefumishesit—- 

Mr. PLUMB. Theaovernment furnishes it at $3 a cord. 

Mr. LOGAN. Suppose the Government can not furnish it. There 
are paes where he must have it. This provides that the Government 
shall furnish the fuel—that is all there is to it—so as to equalize the 
men who are away out far in the West, where it is almost impossible to 
get wood, with the officers here. The provision is that the Govern- 
ment shall furnish to the officers at posts and other places wood the 
same as in bis, or That is all there is in that provision of the 
bill. It only equalizes it and makes it just. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Government does not pay in wood to anybody 
in Washington city. It furnishes to the man in Washington city the 
amount he requires at $3 a cord, and it furnishes everybody else at the 
same price, making it an absolutely equal provision, because every man 
pays the same price. Now, the Government can buy it wherever the 
officer can buy it. In the event that an officer gets somewhere where 
the Government can not furnish wood of course he can not get it him- 


Mr. LOGAN. Now I will show the Senator, or at least I will try to 
show, the injustice of the provision that was put in an appropriation 
bill. I draughted a bill myself which passed the House fixing the pay 
of Army officers at so much per annum, which they all fought at the 
time, but they now say is the best bill they ever had, because it is easy 
toregulateit. They do not have to certify to forty things every day, but 
just make out an account so much a month. In that bill it was pro- 
vided that they should receive forage and fuel in kind, that the Govern- 
ment should furnish them forage and fuel. Afterward, for some rea- 
son or other which I will not discuss, that was changed on an appro- 
priation bill to the proponon that the Senator ks of. 

Now the trouble is that in some parts of the West—I know it to be 
so—to furnish the officer wood in avery cold climate in the mountains 
is almost impossible. What do they do? They weigh the wood; take 
a certain character of wood and weigh that, and then they estimate a 
cord by weight. Of light pine wood it would take two cords to make 
one. In that way the Government is swindled out of half the money. 
I make the proposition in order to change that and save the Government. 

Mr. PLUMB. This takes from the Government all the money. I 
admit that the present arrangement is bad. The officer ought to be re- 
quired to furnish his own wood, the same as anybody else. This pro- 

to take away from the Government even the protection of $3 a 
cord and make it pay the whole. I think the officers ought to pay it 
all. But, as I said, this is part of a scheme to add to the cost of the 
Army by giving these people their wood entire. An officer comes to 
Washington now, and all he will have to do will be to go to the wood 
contractor and give him a receipt for the wood and take the money. 
Under this provision an Army officer could get almost his entire room- 
rent at a hotel under the head of wood,” and that was the abuse which 
Congress intended to cut off and did cut off measurably by the act of 
1873. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived, it is the duty of the Chair to lay before the Senate the special 
order for to-day, which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A resolution relative to the appointment of a com- 
mission ch with the consideration and settlement of the fishing 
rights of the United States and Great Britain. 

Mr, LOGAN. I should be very glad if the Senate would agree to 
dispose of the Army bill. I certainly do not wish to detain them very 
long, but I should like to have the bill disposed of. I have been very 
patient about it, and have given way to everything that has been asked; 
but I should like to have it disposed of, and I wish the Senate would 
allow it to goon. We certainly can conclude it ina short time. Let 
us get rid of it one way or the other. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let the Senator move that the Senate proceed to its 
consideration. 

i PLATT. Will the Senator from Illinois yield to me for a mo- 
ment 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. Iam interested as he is in this bill, but I desire very 
much at this time to get up the bill for the admission of Washington 

“Territory as a State. 

Mr. TELLER. I will ask the Senator from Connecticut to let me 
make a statement in reference to the Army bill. 

Mr. PLATT. I suggest that we take up the Washington bill and 
then we can attend to the other matter. 

Mr. TELLER. I have no objection to the bill being taken up. 


ADMISSION OF WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecticut 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 67) 


to provide for the formation and admission into the Union of the State 
of Washington, and for other purposes. The question is on that mo- 


tion. 
The motion was to. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole. 
Mr. PLATT. Now, I have no objection to this being laid aside in- 
formally. 
JAMES’S CREEK CANAL. 


Mr. BUTLER submitted the following resolution; which was referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Columbia be requested to fur- 
nish the Senate with an estimate of the cost of dredging James Creek 
from Virginia avenue to the Eastern Branch, so as to place the said canal ina 
thoroughly sanitary condition. 


EFFICIENCY OF THE ARMY. 


Mr. LOGAN. I move 

Mr. TELLER. I ask the Senator to allow me to make a statement. 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], who takes 
some interest in the Army bill, said to me that he was obliged to be 
absent at present. He desires to be heard further on the bill. I said 
certainly no vote could be taken during the morning hour, and he has 
gone away with the understanding, I suppose, that the bill would go 
over. 

Mr. LOGAN. I have something to do with this bill and I do not 
know why I should always be appealed to to pass over everything that 
I have chargeof. I can not understand it. I have done so all winter. 
I move that the Senate continue the consideration of the Army bill 
until it is finished. 

Mr. PLATT. Let the Senator move to lay aside the Washington bill. 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, I move to lay that aside informally. 

Mr. PLATT. Ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. HARRIS. It can only be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. LOGAN. I hope I shall have unanimous consent. 

Mr. TELLER. I have sent for the Senator from Maine. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Illinois asks unan- 
imous consent of the Senate informally to lay aside the pending order 
and continue the consideration of the bill relative to the efficiency of 
the Army. 

Mr. HARRIS. Did I understand the Senator from Colorado to say 
that the Senator from Maine had expressed a desire to be further heard 
upon the Army bill? 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from Maine said to me he desired to be 


heard on the bill. I said to him that it would not be disposed of dur- 
ing the morning hour, because I knew the Senator on the floor was 
likely to continue, and I intended to make some brief remarks on it 
myself, and supposed others would, and he went away. Ihave sent for 
him, but I do not know whether I shall be able to find him or not. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does the Senator from Colorado know when the Sen- 
ator from Maine will return to the Senate? 

s Mr. TELLER. I do not. Mr. Christie said he thought he could 

nd him. e 

Mr. LOGAN. He will be here aftera while. If not, I shall not ask 
for a vote in his absence. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Isthereobjection? The Chair hears 
none, and Senate bill No. 777 is before the Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 777) to increase the efficiency of the Army of the 
United States. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President, it would be supposed that somewhere 
in a bill to increase the efficiency of the Army, embracing six pages and 
sixteen sections, would be something which curtailed some privilege or 
cut off some pay, or something of that kind; but on a careful exami- 
nation I find that there is hardly a section that does not increase in 
some way the expense of the Army and increase its privileges. I find 
in section 13— 

That the Secretary of War be and hereby is, authorized to cause the enlist- 
ment of competent instructors for post schools, who shall have the rank and 


pay of ordnance sergeants, 


According to this bill an ordnance sergeant is to have $34 a month, 
I think. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is correct. 

Mr.PLUMB. Then he has a ration and a half, which makes him more 
expensive than a privatesoldier, and he has his clothing and fuel besides, 
So, if the average pay to the private soldier is a thousand dollars, the 
pay of an ordance sergeant will be somewhat in excess of that. It is 
safe to say it will be that much anyhow. I imagine that some of the 
school teachers who will be employed under the Blair bill would be 
glad to have this thousand dollars pay. They would be glad to be em- 
ployed as post instructors under this provision. It will be noticed, too, 
that this rather extraordinary provision does not limit the number. 
The Secretary can employ just as many as he pleases. He can have 
just as many schools as he sees fit, and for every school an instructor, 
and just as many more instructors than one as he chooses to employ, 
While I do not suppose that the present Secretary, or any other Secre- 
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tary, will employ any more men than he deems to be necessary for the 
Army service, at the same time it is rather an extraordinary grant of 
power. 

But whom are we going toteach? The private soldiers of the Army, 
men of twenty-one years and upward, men nineteen-twentieths of 
whom can already read and write, who have already had all theinstruc- 
tion in the common schools of the country which the law imposes the 
duty upon the Government to furnish to anybody. I know there is an 
ameliorating influence about a school established ata post, although as 
far as my observation goes such schools are not very numerously at- 
tended; but the men who ought to teach them are the officers of the 

ison. One difficulty with the Army to-day is the fact that there is 
a wide, fixed, and impassable gulf between the private soldiers and the 
officers, which would be in a measure closed by compelling the officers 
themselves to instruct the men in the evenings whom during the day 
they command. It would be a sensible and a useful provision of law 
that wherever post schools are established they should be taught by the 
officers of the garrison themselves. But at this late day with the design, 
I suppose, of sand- ring and varnishing and fixing up this Army of 
ours and make it still more respectable, they have got a Blair bill here 
in minature, a provision for instructors to be appointed at will by the 
Secretary of War at a cost of a thousand dollars apiece to instruct the 
men of twenty-one years of age and over who compose the private sol- 
diers of the regular Army. When I consider that there are already 
supported some forty-odd different bands in the Army by money outof 
which the private soldier is swindled, it seems to me we might find a 
committee of this body somewhere that would take into consideration 
some of the abuses of the Army rather than exhaust themselves with 
a bill of this kind for the purpose of adding to its privileges. 

Getting along a little further, I find in section 16 what appears to 
be a fitting finale to this bill. About 1873 there occurred in the Army 
of the United States a defaleation of an ex i character. A 
man named Hodges, a paymaster stationed in this city, was found short 
in his accounts some four or five hundred thousand dollars. It caused 
Congress to look into the system of accounts in the Pay Department, 
the mode of inspection, &c., and as the result of that Con; passed 
the following law, approved April 20, 1874, chapter 117 of the acts of 
1873—74. 


An act to provide for the inspection of the disbursements of appropriation’ 
made by officers of the Army. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Uniled States of 
America in Congress assembled, That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of War 
to cause 3 inquiries to be made as to the necessity, economy, and pro- 
priety of all disbursements made by disbursing officers of the Army, and as to 
their strict conformity to the law appropriating the money; also to ascertain 
whether the disbursing officers of the Army comply with the law in * peed 
their accounts and making their deposits; such inquiries to be made by officers 
of the inspection department of the Army, or others detailed for that purpose: 
Provided, That no officer so detailed shall be in any way connected with the de- 
partment or corps making the disbursement. 

Under the system which obtained at the time of the Hodge defalca- 
tion, and which made that defalcation possible, every paymaster was 
i by his fellow-paymaster and by nobody else. Congress came 
to the rescue, and said in view of that great defalcation it would estab- 
lish a rule which as nearly as any rule could do so should prevent that 
hereafter. The result was the statute failed. 

Now, we have had twelve or thirteen years of administration of the 
pay corps without any defalcation, and the bill under consideration not 
only provides a repeal of that law, but affimatively says that the Pay 
Corps shall inspect itself. If there is anything in human nature, the 

of this bill ought to be the beginning of defalcations in the Pay 
Department. Section 16 of the bill is as follows: 
Sec. 16. That hereafter the i tions made of masters’ accounts, offi 
their duties, &., ade ae ae 

“Shall be made, mind you— 
by officers of the Pay Department detailed for that pu by the Secretary of 
War, such detail among paymasters not to be continued for more than one : 
other paymasters shall be detailed, and so on, in each year alternating the detail. 

The Secretary of War is not authorized to do as he would like to do 
about it perhaps; he is not authorized toselect at will; but the whole- 
some provision of the law of 1874, enacted in the face of the great Hodge 
defaleation, is not only to be stricken down, but the Secretary is not 
to have the option to appoint disinterested people to inspect the pay- 
masters, but has got to select men from among themselves. 

Mr. President, there ought to be such a thing as official accountabil- 
ity. There can be no more useful law than that which enforces that 
accountability at all points and everywhere. There can be no greater 
travesty on law than that which deliberately relieves and takes away 
the accountability now provided. 

Under the law as it now is, what happens? Wherever the paymas- 
ters are stationed, at department headquarters or other places where an 
inspection officeris stationed, this officer inspects the pay officer. That 
costs the Government nothing; it is inexpensive, and more than all that 
it is disinterested. 

Now, what would happen under the bill? It would be a very nice 
thing in the eye of an Army officer, and if there is any one who can 
frame more ways of getting on nice details and into snug berths and 
getting perquisites and so on than an Army officer I have yet to dis- 


cover him. Under the bill the Secretary of War would detail a man 
from the Pay Corps to inspect the whole number of paymasters. He 
can only stay in the detail one year, and the next year he is to be not 
inspector but inspectee; he is to be inspected by some man whom he 
in turn has i . Ofcourse with his detail would come a round- 
the-country tour of duty, to go to all the places where the paymasters 
would be inspected, to have a jaunt, or what is known in the Congres- 
sional vocabulary as a junket. 

That would be bad enough, it is expensive, but fundamentally the 
objection is that the inspection is not and can not possibly be disinter- 
ested. It is to be made by a man, as I said, who not only belongs to 
the corps which he is inspecting but who is himself to be i 
the next bis by some man whom he has inspected, and there is not 
only all the opportunity butall the possible inducement there ever can 
be for collusion between the officers of the corps, to see that the in- 
spection is not what the law contemplates it shall be. This is not dif- 
ferent from the system which was in vogue at the time of the Hodge 
defalcation, and under which the Government lost 8400, 00% or $500,000, 
as it might be expected to lose under a system so lax as that. 

It has been stated by the Senator from Illinois in effect that opposi- 
tion to this bill is opposition to him. That left the matter in a very 
awkward position for me, and I at first thought I would not speak upon 
it. It has been stated further that this bill comes from a committee of 
this body, com of men the majority of whom have served in the 
armies of the United States or in the armies of the confederacy, men 
who are acquainted with the details of army organization, with its 
needs, and so on, and that therefore the measure is entitled to great re- 
spect. That is true. There is not a member of that committee for 
whom I have not the profoundest I hope I am not lacking in 
respect for any member of this body—but I claim to have some self- 
respect and some sense of duty, and no committee can bind me in re- 
gard to matters of public policy. If this were a mere question of de- 
tail, of the position relatively or actually of companies in the regiment, 
of the rank or relative rank of men who command in the regiment, be 
they lieutenants, captains, majors, colonels, or what not, I would yield 
in deference to the authority of that committee; but here are half a 
dozen matters of public policy which the report of no committee can 
obscure or render otherwise than of the greatest possible importance. 

I know the Senator from Illinois is swift to say that is demagogy; 
that we are not here to legislate for the great masses of the people who 
pay these taxes; but with not even that decent regard which we ought 
to have for the trust, we vote money practically without any reason 
being given for it, because no reason has been proffered why the pay or 
emolument of the Army should be increased. Are they resigning? 
The Senator from Illinois said he did not wonder that they resigned. 
I have not heard any thunder from that source. Who has resigned? 
There are not vacancies enough in the Army of the United States to- 
day to take up the seventy-one young men who graduate in June at 
West Point. We have passed a bill to make twenty-odd new places in 
the Army in order that those seventy young men may be appointed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. We made twenty-odd new places. 

Mr. PLUMB. Yes, in order that those young men may be appointed. 
That does not indicate that there is anything of what my colleague 
would call ‘‘tumultuous haste to get out of the Army. On the con- 
trary, I say it is the easiest, the snuggest, and the best-paid berth there 
is in the service of the United States; and yet we are proposing to add 
not only to the pay of private soldiers and the non-commissioned staff 
all the way through, but to add an average of at least $200 to the com- 
pensation of every officer in the Army. 

More than all that, to enable them to shirk the duty which they owe 
to the men whom they command, we propose to authorize the Secretary 
of War to enlist as many post instructors to instruct the men as he sees 
fit, making each company a school, and instead of having the school 
taught by a competent non-commissioned officer or by the officer who 
commands the company, and who ought to be drawn to it by some tie 
except that of his salary, we set up a separate establishment, as I said, 
a school for every company, and this after the generations of experience 
we have had of the Army; and I will venture to say there is not a well- 
considered opinion from anybody entitled to speak by authority calling 
for anything of this kind. 

Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator will allow me, I will state that that 
provision was inserted in pursuance of a recommendation from the 
Secretary of War in the last bill and carried over. Secretary Lincoln 
recommended it, and I reported it in this bill as it was recommended 
by him. The Military Committee thought it was not wise to recom- 
mend so many in the bill, and therefore struck it out, and left the va- 
cancies to be created by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. PLUMB. The Secretary of War is not an authority on this sub- 
ject. He is a civilian, a man really of to-day and not of to-morrow, a 
man practically ing no functions concerning the Army. The 
law gives him some, but he has got to be a man of extraordinary force 
of character if he ever applies them in any respect to the management 
of the affairs of the Army. He visés the acts of the General of the 
Army, but no more controls that great institution than a piece of drift- 
wood controls the current of the Mississippi River on which it is 
borne. He registers its decrees and is its servant. He can not be 
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otherwise und 
he comes in there for a brief period of two or four years, as the case 
may be, YI a EE ATT Sango onidan no matter what may 


er the organization of the Army as it is now. He knows 


sco of the administration. tthe General of the Army, the Lieu- 
tenant-General, and the major-generals are there for life; they impress 
themselves upon the Army. It is an indurated machine which the 
Secretary of War can not move, and which he can only touch in order 
to be crushed. 

In addition to all this, when we come to the disbursement of all the 
$40,000,000 that go to make up the pay-roll of the Arwy, we strike 
down that wise provision of law enacted in the face of a public emer- 

whereby the inspection of the Army officers’ accounts shall be 
‘rom disinterested quarters and put the inspection of the paymasters’ 
pon and all of their affairs into the hands of the corps itself, in 
order that there will be no let or hinderance to exercise their sweet 
will in what they will do with the public money. These, as I said, 
are questions of public policy; they are questions on which the report 
of no committee binds me, whatever it may do for any other member of 
the Senate. I wish to say on that point, because this has been brought 
to my attention in a variety of ways, that when I report a bill here, or 
when one comes from a committee of which I am a member, if a Sen- 
ator on this floor withholds any criticism which he deems to be due, 
he has failed in his duty and not Iin mine. 

Mr. LOGAN obtained the floor. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will give way to any Senator. I wish to get the 
bill through. 

Mr. HALE. I was out of the Chamber a little while ago when the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] gave way upon the order of busi- 
ness he was moving. He told me this that he intended at 2 
o’clock to go on, if the Senate should so permit, with the Washington 
bill, and I supposed the Army measure would go over.. I desire to speak 
Loewner in we of atti amendment at the close of the debate, but I am 


not prepared, to the Senator from Illinois, to go on to-day. 
On the rari y Senator from Connecticut I did not suppose 
that the Army bill would be with after 2 o’clock. 


Mr. LOGAN. There will be plenty of time for the Senator to speak. 

Mr. HALE. Another reason is that some Senators desire an execu- 

tive session at an early hour. I wish to know whether the Senator from 
expects to get a vote to-day. 

Mr. LOGAN. I donot know whether I shall get a vote to-day or not. 
I propose to reply briefly to some of the remarks which have been made, 
and it will then be for the Senate to determine upon its course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MANDERSON in the chair). 
Senator from Maine has the floor. 

Mr. HALE. Iam not prepared now to go on. I suppose by com- 
mon consent whenever the time comes for a vote on the pending ques- 
tion, the bill may go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. LOGAN. I have no objection to that whatever. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I desire to say a few words, and only 
a few, upon the bill, suggested by the course which the debate has 
taken rather than by any assumption on my part of ability to discuss 
the details of the bill, or the details of the organization of the Army, 
or its administration. 

I would not assume to criticise this measure or to support it. In 
a general way I am disposed to follow committees in the recommenda- 
tions which they make to the Senate from sheer necessity largely, and 
especially the recommendations of the Committee on Military 
constituted as it is and having jurisdiction of matters so little within 
the scope of my own study and practical knowledge. I should think 
it presumption on my part to undertake to discuss the details of this 
measure. Whether a paymaster’s accounts shall be inspected by one 
officer of the Army or another is a matter which I shall leave to the 
chairman of the committee to tell me which, in his opinion, is the 
wisest; or whether the officers upon the frontier, in the application of 
the rules heretofore established as to their rations and as to their fuel, 
suffer in comparison with the officers at the Capitol, I do not presume 
to know as well as the Senator from Ilinois and his committee, and 
such a recommendation as they shall make commends itself to me 
more strongly than any criticism which shall come of such features of 
the bill 5 are less known to be familiar with the work- 
ings of the details of the Army. 

Upon some features of the bill, however, I have an opinion, and that 
opinion I shall venture to 2 We have the framework of an army 
for thirty thousand men. had the limitation of thirty thousand 
men in the adoption of the Revised Statutes; and since, from time to 
time, in appropriation acts and by transient measures, limited in their 
application to the Army as a whole, we have, leaving the framework 
as it is, brought down the rank and file so that the whole Army shall 
not exceed twenty-five thousand men. We have left the skeleton, we 
have left the detail, we have left the outside shell, and we have from 
time to time diminished the numbers of the Army from thirty thousand 
to twenty-five thousand. Whether it be wise to fill up the A 
and regiments and make the tion what it was designed to 
full, complete, and efficient as an organization of that kind should — 
or whether we shall continue from time to time to diminish the num- 


The 


bers in detail and leave the framework and all the paraphernalia and 

of the Army as it is is not a question, it seems to me, that 
depends upon whether we shall havea great standing army or asmall 
standing army. It is the difference between thirty thousand men and 
twenty-five thousand men, with the same organization, and with the 
same outside and thesame machinery. The question to me is whether 
it were better to have it a complete organization under that limit, or 
whether we shall continue to diminish it by diminishing the number 
of the rank and file. Itis not the question whether filling up with the 
number of five thousand which have been taken from time to time out 
of the ranks is endangering the liberties of this conntry. It does not 
strike me so. Perhaps it does not strike me so because I have no knowl- 
edge at all of army matters. 

I do not think whether we shall add $900,000 or a million and a half 
dollars to the expenses of the Army by thus rounding it out to its proper 
proportions is a question that ought to shake the vi 850 foundations of 
our institutions, and be a departure from well-established policy of ad- 
ministration. I do not think the question whether our institutions de- 
pend upon the will of the people for their support or peace is to be es- 
tablished from within or from without, is to be settled by any such 
comparatively small item in an army bill. It does not strike me that 
there is any such great question involved in this matter. 

But if the policy which has been suggested on different sides of this 
Chamber, by which the peace of this country is to be maintained, is to 
be adopted as the policy of the country, if what I heard the other day 
in this discussion from a Senator who said he spoke as a friend of the 
administration is to be the established policy of this Government, I 
for one would be for an increase of the Army over and above thirty 
thousand limit; for to my mind it is clear that if that policy is to be 
adopted. there will be need of a greater army than we have had for many 
a year since the close of the war. 

When those who advocated the filling up of the regiments spoke of 
the need of this supply of men to maintain peace upon the border, to 
keep the Indian in subjection and the settler in security, we were told 
that all that had better be turned over to the Sona and that he keep 
the peace of this country as between the Indian and the white man. 
The cowboy was told in this Chamber that heis himself a part of the 
Army of this country, and is now subject to the command of the Presi- 
dent as Commander-in-Chief, ard but offer a reward of $500 for the scalp 
of an Indian and the cowboy would take up the business of preserv- 
ing. the Ang there of this country in the matter, in the method of extermi- 

e Indian when he breaks out in open hostility! 

. Could I believe that that is the policy of this administration I for one 
would be for the increase of the Army much more than is contemplated 
in this hill. But it is because I do not believe that to be the policy of 
this administration, it is because I believe that this administration, as 
past administrations, have seen that instead of trusting the peace of 
this country to the cowboy, they have found a better way of maintain- 
ing the peace upon the borders of the country, because this adminis- 
tration is actuated by the spirit which prompted one of its Cabinet 
officers to tell a committee of those men when they applied to him to 
have the Indians upon a reservation disarmed that there was more need 
of di the cowboy than there was of disarming the Indian, that 
I do not see the necessity of any increase of the Army because of any 
apprehension of an outbreak among the Indians. 

Sir, they begin to see more clearly every day wherein peace with the 
white man lies. They have feltall along that war with the white man 
has been fatal to them; that it is extermination on their part; and 
avoiding it as well as they could in their benighted life they have known 
that war whenever it has broken out has meant extermination; and now 
that they begin to see that through the arts of peace there is to come to 
them protection as well against the cowboy as against the outbreak of 
any other portion of the people, peace with the Indiansisassured. Their 
children in the schools, on the reservations and off the reservations, are 
hostages of They know that with war come to them desolation 
and spoliation. They understand it better than they did, and there is 
no occasion to increase the Army from any ension of any trouble 
with the Indian on the border. 2 the white man study justice to the 
Indian and the Indian will keep peace with him in observing justice 
with the White man. 

But he from whom the Indian has the most to fear, he from whom 
the Government has the most to fear in disturbing the relations which 
now exist on the borders between the white man and the Indian, is that 
very man who has been told in this Chamber that he is an Army officer 
or an Army private, ready and authorized as an Army officer is to keep 
the peace, and to encourage him in this work of extermination it is sug- 
gested to him that for the better keeping of the peace it may be well to 
offer a reward for the scalp of every Indian which shall be brought in. 
So long as we teach that doctrine we shall be called upon and compelled 
to increase the Army in order to maintain the peace, disturbed as the 
peace of the country is surely to be under such as that. 

We are told that there are disturbances elsewhere as well ason the bor- 
der. Jean understand the sensitiveness of those who ple the West- 
ern States extending on the borders of the Indian e ni and res- 
ervations. I can understand very well, although I have never lived 
there, their anxiety that nothing shall be done which shall disturb the 
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now ing peaceful relations between them and the Indians; and I 
can how natural it is for them to look to the Army as the 


the better to understand each other, they are coming 

SA BENICE POCTE Be a PARRE a TA common prosperity of 
who live on the border and beyond the border on the reservations. 

They are coming to look to the education, to the industry, to the cul- 

tivation of the soil, to the manifold ways in which the Indian shall be 

employed, so that he may have as little time as he may have induce- 

ment to turn to the ways of violence for either support or redress of 


injuries. 

But there are those who think that there is a necessity for an increase 
of the Army beyond filling up to the limit of thirty thousand the present 
Army because of disturbances that are seen and that are troubling the 
public mind throughout the country at the present time. Sir, I donot 
see any need of an army for ańy such purpose as that. There are dis- 
turbances in the country; there is a great army of discontented people, 
some of them discontented with the relations which exist between them 
as employés and their employers; there is a greater army of people in 
distress, in want, in discontent at the restraints of law imposed under 
the institutions and the policy of the Government under which they 
live; but those disturbances are not to be settled by outside pressure 
and force. A government resting upon the will and the voice of the 
people must find repose in and through and by the people alone. It 
can never stand if it depends upon force from without for its support. 
Take away the causes of discontent, and discontent itself will disap- 
pear. Open up to those out of emplo: t the manifold ways of em- 
poroen all around them, see toit that the labor of this country shall 

for the laborer of this country alone; see to it that he who performs 
the labor throughout this country shall reap an honest, full, and fair 
compensation for the labor which he performs; see to it that the profit 
which shall come out of the manifoldindustries throughout this country 
shall be shared justly between him who furnishes the capital and him 
who toils at the loom and at the plow and in the mechanic shop, and 
you take away the causes of discontent., 

Ifthe spirit which is now troubling the people with disturbance shall 
be displaced with hope, with inspiration, with , with vigor, 
there will come with that peace repose and harmony tween capital 
and labor, and there isno more need of anarmy. An ouiside army 
under those circumstances would be a curse, and would instead 
of commotion and strife and distress. Let us find some other 
ground for increasing the Army beyond the limit of twenty-five thou- 
sand men than in any idea that we can meet the demands of this hour 
by any such thing as outside force. It is to come reason, 
through change of policy, through encouragement to those whoare hon- 
estly strtving not only to earn that upon which they must subsist, but 
to make provision for those who are to come after for education, 
for competence, and for comfort, in homes such as these institutions of 
ours entitle them to. 

Sir, it is administration and policy to which we ought to address 
ourselves, and not to the idea that ing in the present condition 
of affairs in this country demands any increase of outside force by which 
to control this. It is to be controlled by self-constraint, coming from 
consciousness that those who are now without employment, those who 
are now shut out by policy or by law from a just share in the wages 
of their labor—from these sources is to come all that in our internal 
concerns is called for at the present hour, 

So long as we maintain the framework of this Army for thirty thou- 
sand men I would fill it up to thirty thousand men; I would not emas- 
culate and weaken it. We shall have enough to do with an army of 
thirty thousand without troubling ourselves with what we shall do 
with our own people under it. Let us maintain our influence with the 
nations of the earth; let us assert our American policy, American as well 
in our commercial relations as in the fact that the labor of this country 
belo: to the laborers of this country. Then there will be reason 
eno why an army of thirty thousand strong will be needed, and it 
will be more efficient and more entitled to be the Army of the United 
States than it is now. 

There is a great deal about the detail of the administration open to 
such criticism as has been made by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
PLUMB] this morning, but I shall not go myself to @ newspaper corre- 
spondent of the Old World for light upon that subject. I think I will 
take the lead of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN] before I will 
take up that of Archibald Forbes, a newspaper co: I think 
Iwill take the lead of officers of the Army, General Sheridan and those 
associated with him, before I will take the guide of the men who criti- 
cise the Army in the way that has been shown to-day. Iam for filling 
up the Army to its original limit; I am for making it the Army of the 
ype States, 7 — e eee e eee 

erican name, the American power, and the American policy through- 
out the United States. e 3 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, the question whether the Army ought 
to be increased or maintained at its present number it seems to me is 
not one that requires a great deal of skill or a great deal of talk. If 


there is a 
to perform every ion that is left to the Army to perform, either in 
peace or in war, the Government of the United States is abundantly 
able to have an army of that kind. Such an army would not be hostile 
to liberty; it would not endanger the institutions of this country. But 


for the increase of the Army, if it is not large enough 


we have not any such ition made to the Senate to-day. On the 
contrary, it is not asserted by anybody on this floor that the American 
Army for the last ten years has not been sufficient in numbers, suffi- 
cient in courage, sufficient in everything to discharge the functions that 
under the law are placed upon the Army. There is nobody here now 
demanding an increase of the Army except the Military Committee of 
this body. The proposition has not the sanction of the Executive, it 
has not the sanction of the Secretary of War, it has not the sanction of 
the commanding general of the Army. 

Yet the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES] says that he is 
willing to make the Army effective. Who on this floor says that the 
Army is not effective? Who says anywhere that it is not effective? 
Nobody. Itis not worth while then to discuss the question whether 
putting five thousand more men into the Army will make it effective or 
not when it is admitted by all that it is effective now. For the pur- 
poses for which armies are created, everybody understands that fifty 
thousand men are better than twenty-five thousand, and I suppose that 
thirty thousand are better than twenty-five thousand; that is to say, 
for the purposes of war; but are we threatened with war? Have we 
any reason to anticipate war on our frontier? The Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, who says he is in favor of putting in five thousand more men, 
tells us that there is no danger of an Indian war; that he does not an- 
ticipate any. I know it was said here the other day by two Senators 
that there was perhaps some danger of Indian wars, and that it was wise 
and proper to increase the so thatin case there should be a diffi- 
culty of that kind a settler could have protection. The settler was in 
danger ten or fifteen years ago. He is not in danger to-day, for the two 
reasons that I spoke of the other day; first, because of the changed con- 
dition of the Indian himself, and largely and more so because of the 
changed condition of his surroundings. I do not believe that to-day a 
man acquainted with the military affairs of this Government can be 
found—I mean an official charged with the execution of military af- 
fairs—who will put himself on record as saying that for the purpose of 
Indian wars there is necessity for more men in the Army. 

If not for Indian wars, then for what kind of wars? As the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] said the other day, if we are tempting 
the cupidity of weak nations and inviting attacks ourselves by 
the paucity of the numbers of our Army, thirty thousand men would 
be a mere nothing. Whatis the difference between a contest with any 
foreign power with twenty-five thousand men and thirty thousand men? 
If we want an army for such a purpose we want a large army, and the 
very argument addressed to the Senate by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut and by the Senator from Massachusetts could be addressed to us in 
favor of a hundred thousand men as well as in favor of thirty thousand 
men. 

The chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, who reported 
this bill, said the other day in reply to the Senator from Maine when 
the bill was under discussion: 

I want the Senator to understand that this proposition to increase the Army 
is not for any yeont needs; it is not because there isan Indian war; it is not 
because there is danger from Indians or danger from anywhere. 

So the chairman of the committee has admitted upon this floor the 
efficiency, and the complete efficiency, of the American Army for the 
purpose for which we keep a standing army. I am not particularly 
squeamish about the Army. I am not afraid of twenty-five thousand 
men, or thirty thousand men, ora hundred thousand, ora million men. 
If the United States had a standing army of a million men to-day and 
had at the head of it the most brilliant man of the age, I do not believe 
they could destroy the liberties of sixty million people. I am not 
alarmed about that. But it is contrary to the spirit of republican in- 
stitutions that the Army should be relied upon for the protection of the 
people except as against foreign foes. The Army is not a police force, 
and whenever it is used as a police power it is used under a provision 
of the Constitution which authorizes the governor of aState to call upon 
the General Government for assistance, or else it is used in violation 
of law. It is the duty of each State to keep peace within her borders. 
It is the duty of the State to select her constabulary, her police force, 
and to maintain order within her borders; and she has a right only to 
call upon the National Government when such a condition amounts in 
fact to a revolution within her borders. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] well characterized and well 
described the condition we should be in in this country if we relied upon 
the National Government for assistance in times of domestic trouble in 
the States. If there is a riot in the city of Chicago, who ought to put 
itdown? Who are interested in putting it down? The people of the 
State of Illinois. They have the machinery, and they have the power, 
and they have the right to put it down; and when that passes beyond 
their control, when they have exhausted their power, then and then 
only may they call upon the General Government according to the 
genius of our institutions. 

The Army isan expense. The expense was $25,000,000 last year for 
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the military establishment alone and two and a half million dollars or 


thereabouts for other expenses connected therewith, making $27,000,000 
or $28,000,000 for the purpose of maintaining the Army. As I said the 
other day, it is the maintenance of a corps of men who are not producers, 
who go into the field not as the creators of wealth but as its destroyers, 
who are withdrawn from the productive energies of the people for the 
purpose either of destroying or living in idleness, hoping perhaps, some 
of them at least, for an opportunity to distinguish themselves, at the 
best in these days, with practically no possibility of their being needed 
beyond the service that they have been performing for the last ten years. 

The revenues of the Government are steadily decreasing, the expend- 
itures are steadily increasing; and yet with a declaration of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs, whose knowledge ought to 
be as good as anybody’s upon that question, that an addition to the 
Army is not needed for present use, we are asked to add $2,000,000 un- 
der any circumstances, and in all probability much more, to the ex- 
penses of the country upon either one of two theories: either upon the 
theory of the chairman that we may make a creditable display, or 
upon the theory of other Senators on this floor that we may use the 
Army as a police force. 

A standing provision of law inserted in 1878 in the statutes provides 
that the Army can not be used as a police force, that it can not be used 
to maintain the local authorities, the constabulary of the country, ex- 
cept there is a provision of law to that effect in the statutes. It will 
be impossible practically, then, to use the Army for that pore if we 
desire to do so. But do we desire it? Is there anybody here who will 
stand on this Senate floor and say that he is willing that it should be 
understood to-day that we are increasing the Army of the United States 
for the purpose suggested by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck] ? 
I do not believe there is. The chairman has disavowed it, everybody 
would disavow it; and if you do not need it for that, for what purpose 
do you need it unless it is to make a display? 

I said that the revenues were decreasing and the expenditures increas- 
ing. I have looked over the estimates for 1887, and I find that they are 
$51,000,000 more than the appropriations made for 1886. The esti- 
mates for 1887 are several million dollars in excess of the estimates 
made for 1886, for the appropriations, of course, did not come up fully 
totheestimates. Why, then, should we add to the burdens of the people 
by putting on two or three or more million dollars expense when the 
people have not required it, when the military authorities do not ask it, 
when the friends of the measure stand here and declare themselves that 
it is not needed, and that it is only for the purpose of a show and a 
display? 

It is practically impossible in the nature of things in this country to 
use an army of any magnitude properly. We shall do just as we have 
been doing—keep men at out-of-the-way posts, keep them wherever the 
Government has barracks in which they can be put, without reference 
to the place where they might possibly be needed. 

On the contrary, instead of requiring more men, there is notany ques- 
tion but that by a proper administration of the Army it might be cut 
down thousands of men and yet be efficient and valuable for every pur- 
pose for which the people of the United States intend that their Army 
shall be used. They do not intend that the Army of the United States 
shall be a police force; they do not intend, even if discontent is rife in 
the great cities, that that discontent shall be stamped out by national 
troops; and nobody is clearer from intending that than the members of 
the te, irrespective of party, to-day. Such a proposition on this 
floor would not get, in my judgment, a solitary vote. Then we need 
not discuss that phase of the question, for nobody proposes to so use the 
Army. We need not discuss it with reference to the Indians, for the 
chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs declares that it is not 
needed; and we are left to meet the people of the United States with 
an increase of the Army, with adding to the public burdens that they 
are bearing, simply and solely and only that the officers may make a 
creditable display, and that they may take prgle when they go upon 
parade in the number of the men and the efficiency with which they 
trim to the line and wheel to the right and left. 

No money has ever been voted in this country upon a declaration of 
that kind, and I think the Senator or the member who goes out and 
meets the people with a declaration that he has voted away two mill- 
ion and more of their money for such a purpose will find at least that 
the people of the United States with their ordinary good judgment are 
not in love with such a display of statesmanship either here or any- 
where else. 

Whenever it is shown that the Army is not effective, that more men 
are needed for the legitimate uses of the Army, I shall vote to add all 
that are required. I shall vote for everything that is presented to the 
Senate that goes to make the country strong and great; but I shall vote 
for nothing for display. When there are a million men tramping the 
fields to-day looking for work, when in every department of life there 
is, if not death at least stagnation, when business is paralyzed, when 
all departments of business are but just living, I shall not vote to add 
to the burdens of the people unless I can see a direct and positive re- 
turn for their interest. I shall vote for public works. I would vote 
to take these $2,000,000 and put them in a canal to connect the Missis- 
sippi River with the lakes; I would vote them to clear out and make 


navigable the great rivers of the country; because every dollar that is 
thus paid is paid to the laboring man. I would vote these millions to 
build a ship, because 95 per cent. of it would go intothe laboring man’s 
pocket. But I will not vote a dollar simply to maintain an army of 
the United States, admitted not to be needed, for the glorification only 
of the officers and to pander to the pride of the 8 Who will say, 
Behold, what a great army we have got!“ 

It is ill-timed, in my judgment, to attempt expenditures of this kind, 
and I regret that from the Military Committee, or any other, such a 
proposition should come to the American Senate. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I did not intend to detain the Senate 
on this question further than I had done this morning, but since lis- 
tening to one very extraordinary speech, and a supplement to it also, I 
deem it proper that I should at least defend my own position in refer- 
ence to this bill; and if I can have the attention of the Senate I shall 
make the propositions in the bill so clear that I think the arguments 
which have been made against it will fall harmless at the feet of those 
who made them. 

The Senator who has just taken his seat [Mr. TELLER] followed in the 
wake of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] in quoting what Isaid 
about the immediate wants of the Army, and on that based an ent 
in opposition to bedecking the Army with gauze and tinsel for pur- 
pose of pleasing and delighting some fond lookers-on. I neither said 
nor did I intend any such thing. I said there was no immediate ne- 
cessity for an army. What do I mean by that? I mean that there is 
no war existing now. The same argument might be made applicable 
to the Army as it now is. If what I said in reference to the immedi- 
ate wants or the necessity for the increase of the Army can be used as 
an argument against the bill, then the same argument, forsooth, would 
be good against any army at all. 

Mr. TELLER. I ask the Senator if he will allow me to finish read- 
ing the paragraph which I ought to have read. 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly I will. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator continued: 

It is not because Ia 
in the bill beſore the. filters 989 ‘that the A ö Commins 
agreed to it, but it is that the Government of the United States may at least have 


an army that willhave some respectability when it is called the Army of the 
United States, both at home and abroad. 


Mr. LOGAN. I said that, and I will repeat it if the Senator desires. 
On that the whole argument of the two Senators has been builded— 
no immediate necessity; but I did say in continuation, as the Senator 
well knows, that it was for the purpose of increasing the efficiency of 
the organization. This bill was reported for the purpose of increasing 
the efficiency of the Army. Will any Senator say that an army can 
present a respectable appearance in a state or condition of inefficiency ? 
It is very easy to take one or two words or sentences in the course of 
debate and build on them a fabric without any substantial basis. 

Mr. President, there seemed to bea desire on the part of the Senator 
from Kansas, for some reason unknown to me, to present this case be- 
fore the country in a false light, and no man in the Senate Chamber 
is more capable of presenting any proposition in a false light than is 
the Senator from Kansas. He presented the fact of the allowance of 
meager pay to laboring men as an ent against this army bill—a 
question that the Congress of the United States can not pass upon; and 
because there are poor men in the country, therefore you should not 
pay a poor soldier what he is entitled to! That is the logic of his 
argument. You must not pay a soldier $16 per month because some- 
body has got to be taxed to pay that. The Government must not pay 
a price that is fair for the reason that the Government must raise the 
money. ‘The same argument would apply to the poor laborer of the 
land laboring for the rich. You must not pay him fair r Why? 
Because you are taxing his employers, making them pay forit. That 
is the argument precisely. Now, the argument that I make in favor 
of paying the poor soldier a reasonable price will apply to the laborer 
as well. 

Mr. President, it is strange, and yet it is true, that you find men of 
wealth, bankers, &c., some of them who have amassed great wealth so 
that they count by the millions, almost invariably claiming to be the 
friend of the poor man. If you find aman who runs two or three banks 
he is surely the friend of the poor man; and yet the poor man is taxed 
to death; the poor man is trampled in the ground; but I who was reared 
on a farm and taught to labor from my childhood—and what little I have 
accomplished in life, and that is not much, has been by hard work—I 
am to be placed by the Senator as no friend to the laboring man. 

No, Mr. President, it is the banker, the man of wealth, the rich man, 
who is the friend of the poor man and laborer. I do not complain at 
this, but merely eall attention to a statement ever made. But, sir, when 
any man insinuates in this Chamber or elsewhere that I am not the 
friend of, and do not sympathize with, the poor man as well as he, he 
casts an insinuation not justified by the facts. 

But the Senator from Kansas said I was willing to vote five or seven 
million dollars for show. What kind of show? I am not in the habit 
of exhibiting myself for show. Iam not fond of show, never have been 
and never expect to be. Why should I vote the money of the people 
for show? No, sir; my proposition is to vote the money of the people 
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to make the present organization of the Army efficient. Sir, men who 
rise in this world by trying to tear down others, men who live by as- 
sailing the honest motives of other men, live a life that I hope they may 
enjoy, but one that I do not wish to follow myself. 

Why not argue this question on a fair basis? Why insinuate that 
there is a motive underneath this proposition in order to cause, if pos- 
sible, unwarranted reflections by his constituents on the action of one 
who at least has the reputation of being actuated by as honest motives 
as he who makes the insinuations ? 

The Senator says in substance, Oh, but the day in which the Ameri- 
can people saw their glory, the day in which peace spread her wings 
from one end of this land to the other, the day in which comfort and 
happiness came to the whole American people, was the day on which 
the troops marched down Pennsylvania avenue when the war had 
closed. Sir, the Senator spoke of volunteers; in fact, he criticised the 
regular Army, their officers and all connected with them, their desire to 
be in Washington city—all this was the subject of criticism by the able 
Senator from Kansas; and yet he said this country must rely upon its 
citizens, thatif when the war commenced we had disbanded the regular 
Army and composed the whole military force of volunteers it would 
have been much better for the country. I will not discuss with him 
on that point. I think he is mistaken, but we will have no contro- 
versy over that. 

But while he so delighted himself and his auditors with his compli- 
ments to the volunteer soldier, to the man who had gone because of 
his love of country to preserve and protect it, why does he, when he 
speaks of the armies that passed down Pennsylvania avenue, mention 
no man’s name except that of those who were high in the regular 
Army? And he even made a mistake in that statement. He spoke 
of the army of Grant, the army of Sheridan, Sherman, Thomas, and 
the army of Hancock having marched down Pennsylvania avenue. The 
army of Hancock did not march down Pennsylvania avenue. General 
Hancock was a noble man and a brave soldier—no braver, in my judg- 
ment, ever drew a blade on the battlefield—but he was not then in com- 
mand of an army and never was. He was not in command of an army 
or corps. He was in command of Washington. Nor did the army of 
Thomas; it was not then nor had it ever been in Washington city. So 
the Senator was mistaken in his history. Sir, a man who professes to 
know so much about armies and yet knows so little ought at least to 
allow other people to have some opinions. I was present on that day, 
but I was a volunteer and not to be counted or mentioned; yet I com- 
manded a large army that marched down Pennsylvania avenue on that 
day, but the Senator of coarse could not mention a poor volunteer. 
The fact that the Army of the Tennessee had over sixty thousand men, 
the most of them for duty, was and is a small matter—that they were 
present and marched down the avenue at that time. I merely men- 
tion this to show how easy it is for a person to overlook small thin 

But the Senator says the British Government pays the men in its 
army but a shilling a day; therefore, I suppose, we should pay a shil- 
ling a day; that when not in active service they receive sixpence a 
day; therefore, I suppose, we should pay sixpence a day. Is this the 
argument of the Senator? Will any Senator compare the pay of labor- 
ing men in this country with the pay of common laborers abroad and 
draw his conclusion from that, and therefore insist on lower wages for 
men here? No, Mr. President; I want to pay American soldiers ac- 
cording to the American system and our ideas of pay. 

The Senator said that in Germany they have five hundred thousand 
soldiers, and their pay is only about $120 per annum, and therefore we 
must presume that we should pay the same. Is that it? England, as 
the Senator said, pays a shilling a day to its private soldiers. Mr. Pres- 
ident, our poor soldiers would be filled with gladness and great joy if 
the Senator from Kansas could carry out the idea of economy that his 
remarks would indicate. How they would call him their friend who 
had defended their rights when he claimed here on the floor of the Sen- 
ate that because England paid but a shilling a day therefore our sol- 
diers’ pay ought to be reduced! And he then accused other Senators 
of trying to embarrass and impoverish the Government by proposing to 
pay our soldiers $16 per month. We are not governed by British rules; 
we are not governed by British law or regulation or system in reference 
to our Army or in reference to our labor. We are governed by that 
principle which we think ought to govern us as Americans. - 

I would like to see the laboring man get good pay for every stroke he 
makes with his good right arm, and I want to see the soldier get good 

y for all the service that he performs for the Government. He counted 
it up and said the pay, clothing, rations, and allowances of a private 
soldier amounted to a thousand dollars a year. The Senator knows bet- 
ter than that, I think, The soldiers’ pay as the law now is, without 
increased pay, is $156. Then he has his rations and his clothing, which 
amount to $109, This, together with his pay, amounts to $265. Under 
the present bill, if passed, his pay, including rations and clothing, will 
be $301. The Senator from Kansas says a thousand dollars a year per 
soldier is the expense, and therefore he argues that the soldiers net that 
amount in pay, rations, and clothing. t 

Now, sir, let me show how unfair the arguments of both Sena 
are in reference to this matter. The $25,000,000 is for the Army es- 
tablishment. What does that mean? It means the War Department 


with all its clerical force, records, and everything, and West 
Point with all its expense. This amount includes also the expense of 
transportation, clothing, forage, horses, pay of officers, and pay of the 
men. All that is taken into consideration when you say a regiment 
costs a million dollars a year. Why? Because the $25,000,000 is ap- 
propriated for the military establishment, and dividing it up, it makes 
about that much, applying it to each soldier. Is that a fair estimate? 
Deduct your West Point expenses; deduct your War Department ex- 

; deduct your forage and everything except the pay of the sol- 
dier, and what is it? The soldier gets no such pay asis He 
does not get any such proportion as that alleged. His pay is part of the 
expense of the establishment. 

Now, let me go a little further. The Senator from Kansas roamed 
all through this bill. The truth is that it is the defeat of the bill he 
desires. It is not the efficiency of the Army that he wishes to promote, 
but its inefficiency. 

I will eall your attention to his popan stated about the schools. 
He said there was a proposition in the bill to establish schools. We have 
schools in the Army now. He knows that. This has been recom- 
mended by the commanding officers and by Secretaries of War to have 
instructors appointed in the Army for the schools at the posts, Heasks, 
why teach the soldiers? That is part of it. Why should not the poor 
soldier have a chance, when he is not on drill or doing duty, to learn 
to spell, read, and write, if he has not already these advantages? Why 
should he not? He can not teach himself. The Senator says the offi- 
cers should do that; that is, the officers must become school-teachers; 
they must not perform the duty that is assigned them by law, but they 
must become school-teachers. His idea of a school in the Army would 
cut off everybody except soldiers. Does he not know that many of the 
officers in the Army at the posts have families including children? 
Does he not know that the majority of them are poor and can not send 
their children back to the States and pay the expense of their school- 
ing? Does he want those children to go without education? Is that 
his idea? Does he not know that a great many of the private soldiers 
and sergeants and corporals in the Army are married men, and have 
their families at the posts? Does he not know that there is not a post 
in the United States where you will not find quite a number of small 
children belonging to officers and soldiers, and yet the soldier has no 
money with which to send his child to school? It is proposed by this 
bill to pay him $16 a month and no more. He can not afford to edu- 
cate his child; but the Government must not do it. Why? Because 
the Senator says here in this bill you allow the Secretary of War to ap- 
point and pay as many instructors as he desires. In other words, he is 
afraid the Secretary of War will appoint so many instructors that the 
country will be bankrupt. I have more confidence in the present Sec- 
retary of War and in all Secretaries of War. I think they would ap- 
point just the number absolutely necessary and no more. My idea was, 
as the committee well knows, to fix the number in the bill, and this 
part was stricken out, as I stated to the Senate, on the ground that the 
committee thought there were perhaps too many named in the bill, and 
it had better be left to the Secretary of War and he would be careful, 
by inspection and otherwise, to put instructors only where they were 
required. 

That portion of the bill strikes the Senator as being very wrong, but 
there is another portion of it that seems to annoy him very much, and 
it is this: We provide in the bill that the Secretary of War may detail 
each year some officer belonging to the Pay Department for the purpose 
of inspecting the paymasters’ accounts and offices. If he was in good 
earnest about this bill he would have said this: I move to amend the 
bill so that it will read that in addition to the inspections now provided 
by law, this additional inspection may be performed by such detail by 
the Secretary of War.” Would there have been anything wrong in 
that? Would that have hurt anybody? Would anybody have been 
injured by that? He did not even suggest an amendment. Why not 
su it? Ifthe bill in this shapeis not agreeable to his notions, why 
did he not suggest, in order that the Government might not be defrauded, 
that an amendment should be made providing that they should be only 
additional inspectors without getting additional pay? But they getno 
additional pay. Why did not the Senator suggest that? That would 
have cured the whole trouble; that would have removed the whole ob- 
jection; but no, it must be defeated because he does not agree to that 
particular proposition, for the reason that somebody defaulted many 
years ago during or shortly after the war. Therefore it is all wrong! 
It is the simplest thing in the world when you take a bill of this kind 
where the intention is shown to increase the efficiency of any service 
whatever, it is very easy to attack a bill, or it is very easy to make sug- 
gestions if you desire to improve the bill by amendment. 

But the Senator said further that he was astonished that there was 
no committee in this gone that could 15 found that would preparo 
bills or bring them in for the purpose of decreasing expenses inste: 
of increasing I do not care to speak of myself, but I will 
say this: I have introduced bills in the House of Representatives and 
in the Senate for the purpose of reducing in the Army; and 
theact that stands on the statute-book to-day in reference to the organ- 
ization of the pay of the Army in every particular was a bill that I 
introduced in Congress for the purpose of reducing expenses and for 
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the of making uniform the manner of accounts that were made 
by the officers who drew pay from the Government, So I could name 
several others. I have never tried to increase the expenses of the Army 
except in a legitimate and proper way as I deemed; and I believe this 
to be legitimate and ; I believe it to be honest and just; I be- 
lieve it to be right, and for that reason I support it. 

On the same principle suppose we had no army at all and a proposi- 
tion was made to organize an army of five thousand men, what would 
bethe argument against the proposition? The argument that has been 
made here in the Senate would be this: There is no immediate neces- 
sity for this, therefore it must not be done; if there is, it increases the 
expense, and therefore it must not be done. That would be the argu- 
ment, the same that has been made here; and yet I can not see that 
that is very good logic. 

Now, I desire to call the attention of the Senate, for a few moments 
only, to what is proposed in this bill. I do not think the Senator ever 
read the bill; I do not think he has read it yet, except one or two pro- 
visions that he picked out where he wanted to attackit. Isay this be- 
cause he insisted that it did not increase the pay of the private soldier 
at all, but only the non-commissioned officers. Now let me show you 
what it does. It increases the sergeant-majors of cavalry from $23 to 
It continues sergeant-majors and q ts of en- 
ts continue at $22, no increase 


ordnance-sergean: 

` crease. The increase goes to sergeants of engineers and ordnance from 
$22 to $24, sergeants of cavalry and artillery from $17 to $20, corporals 
of cavalry and infantry from $15 to $18, musicians and trumpeters from 
$13 to $16, blacksmiths and farriers of cavalry from $15 to $18, artificers 
of arti and infantry from $15 to $18, saddlers from $14 to $17, wag- 
oners from $13 to $16, privates of the first class from $13 to $16, pri- 
vates of cavalry, artillery, and infantry from $13 to $16. 

The increase is entirely different from what the Senator stated. He 
said the increase was to a certain class in the Army and that was a class 
whose pay should not be increased. On the contrary, we find that the 
increase is for artificers, for blacksmi for wagoners, for trumpeters, 
and for private soldiers, an increase of $3 a month, except in the case 
of a few sergeants; and yet the Senator would convey impression 
that the bill was to benefit a higher class in the Army and not those 
who need it most, when the proposed increase applies more to the pri- 
vates, wagoners, and laborers in the Army than anybody else. i 

The total increase is $870,244 in the pay of private soldiers and a 
few saddlers, trumpeters, wagoners, blacksmiths, and. sergeants and 
corporals of the Army. I willsay to the Senator that the Congress of 
the United States has expended nearly that much money by increasing 
the rank of men on the retired-list that they had no authority, in my 
judgment, to do. I do not know whether he voted for the bills or not; 
I will not say; I am speaking of the body of Congress. Have you 
heard any complaint about that? 

When the Senator speaks about an increase for these men taxing the 
people of this country, who makes complaint here in the Senate about 
the retired-list? He may have said something about it; I do not re- 
member what it was. But who makes complaint about the higher offi- 
cers of the Army when retired, as a colonel, promoted by Congress to 
the pay and rank of abrigadier-general? And on the retired-list of the 
Navy there are to-day I do not know how many men whose increase 
pay amounts to many thousands of dollars., Nobody complains of that; 
but if you undertake to increase the pay of the poor soldier, of the ser- 
geant, of the wagoner, of the artificer, of the blacksmith, of the laboring 
men of the Army, then we are trying to make an aristocracy out of the 
Army, and this chairman of the Military Committee is at this work! 
The chairman of the Military Committee has fought in the Senate for 
years against the increase of rank by law, as the Senator well knows. 
I have always been found advocating an increase in the pay of these 
poor men, for they do not getenough. Thirteen dollars a month is not 
enough pay for any man in the service of his country. 

Now, Mr. President, let us see what there is in this insinuation about 
this bill having something beneath it. It is a sweet morsel to roll under 
the to: of some men when they can hang upon some little thing by 
which they may possibly damage some brother Senator or friend. The 
insinuation is thrown out that this bill comes forward now and has not 
been attempted before, and the impression is left that it is because of 
the present difficulty between labor and capital in this country that 
this measure is proposed. This is as false as any assertion that ever 
was uttered by mortal man. Such a thing never entered my mind nor 
the mind of any man on the Military Committee when this bill was 
introduced or reported. I introduced it early in the session. Nobody 
ever thought of any such thing, and I would be as far from contem- 
plating that as the Senator who feeds upon that character of insinua- 
tion. No, sir; and when the Senator from Colorado spoke of the riots 
in Chi being put down by our own people, that was true. Nobody 
asked for help. Why not again? Why is this insinuation thrown out 
that there is some desire or design in this bill so to use the Army? 
Why, sir, when we hear to-day criticism after criticism on our fortifi- 
cations and on our Navy and our Army, if any man has patriotism 
enough to make them better or to try to put them in condition that we 


ourselves may place some reliance upon them if trouble should occur, 
we are accused of trying to get up a show before the world. I did once 
ee a great show. That was when hundreds of thousands of old soldiers, 
battered and worn by hard service against their enemies in war, were 
marching homeward. That was a show that gladdened the heart of 
every loyal man and woman in this land. That was a show worthy of 
the nation; and in that vast concourse of men, in that great movement 
homeward to meet wives and children, marching under the old starry 
banner, and singing— 
Long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave, 

I failed to recognize the face of the Senator from Colorado. He formed 
no part of that show. z 

But now, Mr. President, let me call the attention of the Senate to 
one thing that has not been very much observed in the argument on 
this bill. We have an immense border and coast that ought to be pro- 
tected: Why? Let me ask why should it be fortified? Is there any 
immediate danger? No. That is the argument which is made in op- 
position to this increase, there is no immediate danger. Why, then, 
fortify the coast? Why should we have great guns bearing on the en- 
trance into the great city of New York? Noimmediate danger. What 
do you want with the guns? Why should you have at Fortress Mon- 
roe, or at forts in other places along the coast, great guns and men to 
man them? There is no immediate danger. What then do we want 
with them? 

Wars have occurred, Indian wars have occurred; but because the In- 
dians are quiet now, therefore they will always be quiet! Because we 
have no disturbance with South America, with Mexico, or with any 
European prs therefore we never shall have any! That is the ar- 
gument. that argument is good, why are you spending money for 
guns? Why are you appropriating money for ships? Why are we try- 
ing to build up a navy? Will you tell me? It is to be ready if dan 
should occur. That is the reason, and that is the only reason for thi 
addition to the Army. It is to form a basis so that the Army may be 
ready for use and be efficient when it is needed. The same reason ex- 
ists for the increase of the efficiency of the Army that exists for building 
iron-clad or steel-clad ships for the protection of our commerce on the 
high seas. There is no immediate danger. Then why do we build 
them? This ent, it does seem to me, ought not carry great weight. 

My friend from Colorado says that what I said was wanting in states- 
manship, I never claimed to be a great statesman, but if I was as 
great a statesman as he seems to think he is I certainly would make 
an argument with more force on the subject of danger to this country. 
I have here what the Secretary of War says in the first part of his report, 
though I will not stop to read it. He calls the attention of the Con- 
gress of the United States to the difficulties that have taken place in 
the Indian Territory during the last twelve months, and not only that 
but he speaks of the possibility of future disturbances. He sof 
the disturbances by persons entering unlawfally the Indian Territory 
and calls for a more efficient law and for severer punishment. That is 
in the very first part of his report to the Congress of the United States 
at this session. Why did he do that? There is nobody fighting now, 
no immediate danger now. He does it because we have been in dan- 
ger: we have passed through danger; we have had wars; we have had 

ndian troubles, and God knows we may have them again, and I sup- 
pose that is his reason for his suggestions. 

Now, sir, I believe in the American idea of good wages, and I will 
say to the Senator from Kansas I believe in good for the poor 
man. He spoke, and so did the Senator from Colorado, about many 
men tramping over this country because they can not obtain work. I 
am sorry for that. I wish that all could, but if you will increase the 
Army five thousand you willat least give a chance to five thousand men 
who would rather go into the Army than suffer and starve, for there 
they would have the opportunity of getting their bread and clothes and 
some pay besides. You open the door there to that many men in this 
country, men who you say are tramping and starving. It is better 
than starvation. 

Then, what further? When I say that, I meet the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES] who is for the American idea of paying 
labor. I agree with him. I wish to God labor were better paid, and 
as he said and as I say to the Senatorfrom Kansas, I know of no better 
way to do it than by competition, not competition with those abroad, 
but competition at home. Do our own work at home, compete with 
one another here in the protection of that which we use as far as we 
can and sell our surplus products abroad, sell much abroad and buy 
little in foreign markets, and in that way give employment to labor and 
give to it the emoluments that it deserves. 

Sir, if it was left to me I would build fortifications along the coast 
wherever needed from Maine to Florida, on the Gulf and on the Pacific. 
I should want labor to build them and soldiers to man them. I would 
make this Government with its numbers, its patriotism, its wealth, 
and its heroism a power with a determination to protect and preserve 
its institutions and its honor. I would make it a power that would 
give notice to any government on earth that any a ch to our shores 
in a threatening attitude would be promptly led. 

You talk about a republican government not needing to preserve and 
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protect itself! There is more reason for a great Republic like this being 
prepared to preserve its institutions than there is where the power is 
centralized and comes not from the people. There is more necessity for 
preparation for the preservation of institutions that are free than of 
others. All the governments of the earth are jealous of this Govern- 
ment. ‘There is not one, there is not a monarchy or an empire any- 
where that is not jealous of our institutions, and why? It is because 
that through our institutions the lessons of patriotism and republican- 
ism have been promulgated and find 1 t abroad, dnd as the drop 
of water wears the rock so the light of truth falling on the minds of the 
subordinate classes in foreign countries instills in them the republican 
idea, and republicanism is undermining the throne of Europe. The 
power of the ruler weakens, and because of that there is that jealousy 
of our Government on the part of foreign countries that does not exist 
with us toward them. For that reason this country should atleast be 

so that if any emergency should arise and it should be assailed 
we could well say: 


Lay on, Macduff; 
And damn'd be him that first cries, “ Hold, enough!” 


[Applause in the galleries. ] 

Let us prepare for war in time of peace. 

Now, Mr. President, while Senators are in favor of purchasing steel 
for the purpose of making guns, building ships, improving our Navy, 
arming for strife, willthe argument against the efficiency of the Army 
being looked after cease? Let me ask why not prepare inland as well as 
for on the sea? 

Mr. CAMERON rose. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MANDERSON in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. LOGAN. Ves, sir. 

Mr. CAMERON. The Senator yields for an executive session. I 
move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive busi- 


ness. 

Mr. PLATT. Pending that, I ask that the unfinished business be 
laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Before putting the question on the 
motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania the Chair will lay before the 
Senate the unfinished business which-was temporarily laid aside, be- 
ing the bill (S. 67) to provide for the formation and admission into the 
Union of the State of Washington, and for other pu 

The question recurs on the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consider- 
ation of executive business. After one hour and twenty-three minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock 
and 35 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate, March 29, 1886. 


ASSISTANT SURGEON IN THE NAVY. 
Louis William Atlee, a resident of Pennsylvania, to be an assistant 
surgeon in the Navy. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COMMISSIONER. 


Samuel E. Wheatley, of the District of Columbia, to be commissioner 
of the District of Columbia. f 


CONSUL-GENERAL. 
William L. Alden, of New York city, N. Y., to be consul-general of 
the United States at Rome. 
CONSUL. 
Charles T. Russell, of Haddam, Conn., to be consul of the United 
States at Liverpool. 
TERRITORIAL JUDGE. 


Samuel Thompson Corn, of Illinois, to be associate justice of the su- 
preme court of the Territory of Wyoming. 


POSTMASTERS. 

A. W. Williams, to be postmaster at Parkersburg, Wood County, 
West Virginia. 

Eugene Blakemore, to be postmaster at Shelbyville, Bedford County, 
Tennessee. 

William R. Baker, to be postmaster at Booneville, Cooper County, 
Missouri. 

Dennis D. Dinan, to be postmaster at Westborough, Worcester County, 
Massachusetts. 
3 W. Brown, to be postmaster at Calais, Washington County, 

ine. 
REJECTION. 


Nomination rejected February 15, 1886. 


POSTMASTER. 


Felix W. McGettrick, to be postmaster at Saint Albans, in the coun 
of Franklin and State of Vermont. N 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, March 29, 1886. 


The House met at12o0’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. 
MILBURN, D. D. 

e Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and ap- 
prov: - 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. MILLS, by unanimous consent, obtained indefinite leave of ab- 
sence, on account of sickness. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. This being Monday, the Chair will proceed to call 
the States and Territories for the introduction and reference of bills and 
resolutions. On this call resolutions and memorials of State and Ter- 
ritorial Legislatures are in order, and also resolutions of inquiry ad- 
dressed to the heads of Departments. 

MANUEL TIBBS. 

Mr. SADLER introduced a bill (H. R. 7220) granting a pension to 
Manuel Tibbs; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

THOMAS B. WALSH. 

Mr. WHEELER introduced a bill (H. R. 7221) granting a pension 
to Thomas B. Walsh; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

CALLIE WEST. 

Mr. WHEELER also introduced a bill (H. R. 7222) granting a pen- 
sion to Callie West; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

J. B, SHANNON. 

Mr. PEEL introduced a bill (H. R. 7223) to pay J. B. Shannon for 
property taken and appropriated to United States Army in late war; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

ELIZABETH BOYDSTON. 

Mr. PEEL (by request) also introduced a bill (H. R. 7224) granting 
a pension to Elizabeth Boydston; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 


printed. 
ELLEN NIGHTINGALE. 


Mr. MORROW (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7225) granting 
a pension to Ellen Nightingale; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

ELIZABETH LOUIS. 

Mr. SEYMOUR introduced a bill (H. R. 7226) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Louis; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

TITLES TO LANDS SOLD UNDER EXECUTIONS. 


Mr. CRISP introduced a bill (H. R. 7227) in relation to evidence to 
quiet titles; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 

J. D. THOMAS. 


Mr. EDEN introduced a bill (H. R. 7228) to remove the charge of 
desertion from the military record of J. D. Thomas, late a private in 
Company C, Eighth Regiment Illinois Veteran Volunteers; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

P. H. PENTZER. 


Mr. EDEN also introduced a bill (H. R. 7229) to increase the amount 
of pension allowed P. H. Pentzer, of Macoupin County, Illinois; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

ISAAC J. BAHNER. 

Mr. EDEN also introduced a bill (H. R. 7230) granting a pension to 
Isaac J. Bahner, of the county of Macoupin and State of Ilinois; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

h JAMES BUTLER. 

Mr. EDEN also introduced a bill (H. R. 7231) to place on the pen- 
sion-roll the name of James Butler, of Macoupin County, Illinois; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHANNA SOFIA ENLIND. 


Mr. HITT introduced a bill (H. R. 7232) granting a pension to Jo- 
hanna Sofia Enlind; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

DAVID RYAN. 
Mr. MORRISON introduced a bill (H. R. 7233) for the relief of David 
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Ryan; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 
LABOR TROUBLES, 


Mr. LAWLER submitted the following resolution; which was read, 
and referred to the Committee on Labor: 


ployer and hacen pn of railway companies and other common carriers, and to 
for persons and papers, administer oaths, and compe! the at- 


may sit during the sessions of the House, and 
a is necessary to bring these troubles and 


ikaya e ey investigation: üs tsth f to be d by the chai 
dil per the Sore — — 3 e accoun ereot to approve y the ir- 

Mr. LAWLER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make a motion, or rather to 
ask unanimous consent, that the Committee on Labor be authorized to 
— back at any time on this subject. 

SPEAKER, The Chair can not entertain that request during 
this hour, which is expressly provided for the call of States for the in- 
troduction and reference of bills and resolutions. 

SUSAN HAWES. 

Mr. OWEN introduced a bill (H. R. 7234) granting a pension to Su- 
san Hawes; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

ELIZA SMITH. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana, introduced a bill (H. R. 7235) granting 
a pension to Eliza Smith; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES P. ROUCH. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7236) for the 
relief of James P. Rouch; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

; SAMUEL If, COLE. 
Mr. WARD, of Indiana, introduced a bill (H. R. 7237) granting a 
ion to Samuel H. Cole; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to he printed. 
ALLIE H. KING. 

Mr. HOWARD introduced a bill (H. R. 7238) granting a pension to 
Allie H. King; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

: DAVID A, IRELAND, 

Mr. FORD introduced a bill (H. R. 7239) granting a pension to David 
A. Ireland; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

NATIONAL BOARD OF HEALTH. 

Mr. CONGER submitted a concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Iowa, urging adequate appropriations by Congress to con- 
tinue the work of the National Board of Health in investigating the 
causes of disease by co-operating with State and local boards of health 
in carrying on the immigration 1 8875 service to protect the public 
health; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce, 

C. H. JACKSON. 


rt what legislation in their 
ifferences to 


Mr. STRUBLE (by Mr. CONGER) introduced a bill (H. R. 7240) 


granting a pension to C. H. Jackson, late major of the One hundred 
and second Illinois Volunteer Infantry; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 
NATIONAL BOARD OF HEALTH. 
- Mr. FULLER submitted a concurrent resolution of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Iowa, in relation to the National Board of Health; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
i JOHN S. HUNTER. 

Mr. LYMAN introduced a bill (H. R, 7241) for the relief of John S. 
Hunter, late a private in Company G, Eleventh Illinois Volunteer Regi- 
ment; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

RANSOM L. HARRIS. 

Mr. LYMAN also introduced a bill (H. R. 7242) for the relief of 
Ransom L. Harris, late first lientenant in Company I, Seventy-ninth 
Regiment United States Colored Troops; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to 
be printed. : 

DES MOINES RIVER LANDS. 

Mr. LYMAN also presented a joint resolution of the General Assem- 

bly of the State of Iowa, thanking the Iowa delegation in Congress for 
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their action on the bill to quiet the title to the Des Moines River lands 
in said State, and expressing regret and disappointment at the veto 
thereof by the President; which was referred to the Committee on the 
Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 

VINEGAR MANUFACTURERS. 

Mr. LYMAN also presented memorial and joint resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Iowa, against the passage of House bill 
3291 and House bill 3973, to compel vinegar manufacturers to pay tax 
as distillers; which were referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and ordered to be printed. 

UNION PRISONERS. 

Mr. LYMAN also presented memorial and joint resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Iowa, asking the passage of an act grant- 
ing a pension to all Union prisoners of war during the war of the re- 
bellion; which was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
ordered to be printed. 

NATIONAL BOARD OF HEALTH. 

Mr. LYMAN also presented concurrent resolution of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Iowa, requesting the members of Con from 
that State to favor an appropriation to enable the Nati Board of 
Health to continue its work; which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

CHICAGO, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Mr. PETERS introduced a bill (H. R. 7243) to grant the right of 
way through the Indian Territory to the Chicago, Kansas and Nebraska 
Railway Company, and for other purposes; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 

ROBERT B. KIRKPATRICK. 

Mr. PETERS also introduced a bill (H. R. 7244) granting a pension 
to Robert B. Kirkpatrick; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN W. BAYNUM. 

Mr. PETERS also introduced a bill (H. R. 7245) to increase the pen- 
sion of John W. Baynum; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

3 CHARLES H. MASTEN, 

Mr. PETERS also introduced a bill (H. R. 7246) to increase the pen- 
sion of Charles H. Masten; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


MILITARY RECORD OF MICHAEL ROCHFORD. 

Mr. PETERS also introduced a bill (H. R. 7247) to remove thecharge 
of desertion from the military record of Michael Rochford; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed. 

SARAH A. BISHARD. 

Mr. FUNSTON introduced a bill (H. R. 7248) for the relief of Sarah 
A. Bishard; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

SPENCER W. TRYON. 

Mr. FUNSTON also introduced a bill (H. R. 7249) to pension Spencer 
W. Tryon; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES A. SNYDER. 

Mr. FUNSTON also introduced a bill (H. R. 7250) for the relief of 
James A. Snyder; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

O. W. EKENGREN. i 

Mr. FUNSTON also introduced a bill (H. R. 7251) to pension C. W. 
Ekengren; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


; ENLARGEMENT OF SOLDIERS’ HOME. 

Mr. FUNSTON also presented concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Kansas, relating to enl ent of Soldiers’ Home; which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs,and ordered to be 
printed. 

JEREMIAH WHITE. 

Mr. RYAN introduced a bill (H. R. 7252) granting a pension to Jere- 
miah White; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JOSEPH GUY. 

Mr. RYAN also introduced a bill (H. R. 7253) for the relief of Joseph 
Guy; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Inyalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JONAH SLOCUM. 

Mr. RYAN also introduced a bill (H. R. 7254) granting a pension to 
Jonah Slocum; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
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PETER BURGER. 

Mr, RYAN also introduced a bill (H. R. 7255) granting a pension to 
Peter Burger; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

OZRO HARRINGTON. 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (H. R. 7256) for the relief of Ozro 
Harrington; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed, 

JAMES H. DARLING. 

Mr. PERKINS also introduced a bill (H. R. 7257) granting a pension 
to James H. Darling; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

SAMUEL K. PARKHURST. 8 

Mr. PERKINS also introduced a bill (H. R. 7258) granting a pension 
to Samuel K. Parkhurst; which was read a first and second Te- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and orđered to be printed. 

JAMES W. WARDER. 

Mr. HALSELL introduced a bill (H. R. 7259) to remove the charge 
of desertion from James W. Warder, late of the First Kentucky Light 
Artillery; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

T. B. GORIN. 


Mr. HALSELL also introduced a bill (H. R. 7260) for the relief of 
T. B. Gorin; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

CAPT. JAMES E. JOUETT. 

Mr. HALSELL also presented a joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Kentucky, asking for the passage of a bill preventing the 
retirement of Capt. James E. Jouett, of the United States Navy; which 

was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

: JAMES B. EVANS. 

Mr. LAFFOON introduced a bill (H. R. 7261) for the relief of James 
B. Evans; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

_ PENSIONS. 

Mr. WOLFORD introduced a bill (H. R. 7262) granting pensions to 
the soldiers and sailors of the late war, and for other purposes; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

CREDITORS OF REPUBLIC OF TEXAS. 


Mr. WILLIS introduced a bill (H. R. 7263) to extend the time within 
which the creditors of the late Republic of Texas may file claims at the 
Treasury Department; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 


AWARDS BY BOARD OF CLAIMS. 


Mr. WILLIS also introduced a bill (H. R. 7264) for the allowance of 
certain awards made by a board of claims; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to 
be printed. 

B. B. CONNOR. 

Mr. WILLIS also introduced a bill (H. R. 7265) for the relief of B. B. 
Connor, of Louisville, Ky.; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

EDUCATION. a 


Mr. WILLIS also introduced a bill (H. R. 7266) to aid in the estab- 
— = 23 support of common schools; which was read 

i its title. 

Mr. IS. Iask that the bill be referred to the Committee on 


Mr. WILKINS. [I ask that the bill be read. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. RANDALL. I would like to ask the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. eee what may be in the nature of a parliamentary question. 
I have here the education bill as it passed the Senate. In the noiseI 
have endeavored to follow the reading of this bill, and I find no change 
in it so far as I have discovered. There may, however, be some differ- 
ence, as my attention was called off. I wish to ask whether this bill 
as introduced by the gentleman from Kentucky now is the same bill 
that has been passed by the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIs rose. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. WILLIS. In reply to the question of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania I will say that this is in one sense the same bill. Of course 
the Senate bill is before the Committee on Education, but the words of 
this bill are identical with it. 

Mr. RANDALL. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I call for the order. 

1 Mr. MILLER. I move to refer the bill to the Committee on Educa- 
ion. 


XVII——181 


(Mr. WILLIS 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentu 
moves that this bill be referred to the Committee on The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. MILLER] moves to amend that motion so as to 
refer the bill to the Committee on Education. 

Mr. RANDALL. Iam aware that debate is not in order on either of 
these motions. 

Several members called for the regular order. 

Mr. RANDALL. I desire to ask whether debate would be allowed 
for a reasonable time so that we may ascertain the reasons which prompt 
those motions. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Ask unanimous consent. 

Several members called for the regular order. ; 

Mr. WILLIS. I think the question is very well un 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

- Mr. SPRINGER. I wish to inquire whether under the rule which 
provides that— 

All propose? ion shall be referred to the committee named in the pre- 
— e as follows, viz, subjects relating to education to the Committee on 


Whether under that rule this bill should not go to the Committee on 
Education. 

The SPEAKER. The House, the Chair thinks, has a right to refer 
this bill by a vote to any committee it chooses.. If there were no vote 
of the House referring this bill to another committee the Chair would 
refer it to the Committee on Education under the rule; but the Chair 
has held frequently that the House, by its vote, can refer a bill toany 
committee it pleases, except bills for the payment or adjudication of 
claims, which must go to certain committees, unless unanimous con- 
sent is given. 

Several MEMBERS. Regular order! 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to amend the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIS] by striking out 
Labor and inserting Education.“ 

Hoes RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, where, under the rules, does this bill 
ong? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has already stated, in response to the 
gentleman from Illinois, that unless the House by a vote referred the 
bill to another committee the Chair, under the rule, would refer it to 
the Committee on Education. 

Mr. DUNN. It belongs to some committee that will rt it back. 

The Heuse divided on themotion to amend, and the er declared 
that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and there were—yeas 114, nays 132; 
not voting 76, as follows: 


YEAS—114. 
Adams, G. E. Curtin, Kleiner, Seymour, 
Anderson, C. M. Dargan, Landes, Shaw, 
Anderson, J. A. Davenport, Lanham, Sowden, 
Belmont, — = re: —— 
mon ery, evre, y 
Bennett, Dorsey, Lowry, Steele, 
Bland, Eden, 3 Ste Charles 
Blount, Eldredge, mey, Stone, W. J., of Ky. 
Bound, Findlay, Matson, Stone, W. J., of Mo. 
Boutelle, Fisher, Maybury, Storm, 
—.— Frederick Mill Swope 
+ er, Wope, 
Breckinridge, WCP. Fuller, Moffatt, Tarsney, 
Brown, C. Geddes, Morrison, Taylor, I. H. 
Buck, Glover, Neece, Thomas, O. 
Burnes, 1 Outhwai ‘Throckmorton, 
Burrows, 5 Perkins, Tillman, 
Butterworth, Heard, Boer — ‘Tucker, 
Bynum. Hewitt, 1, Van Eaton, 
Campbell, Felix Hill, 5 Warner, A. J. 
Campbell, J. M. Hiscock, Reed, T. B. Weaver, A. J. 
Campbell, J. E. Holman, Richardson, Wellborn, 
Campbell, T. Holmes, Robertson, White, Milo 
Cannon, Hopkins, Rowell, Wilkins, 
Carleton, 0 5 Ryan, Wilson, 
Clardy, Hudd, Sayers, Winans, 
Cole, Hutton Scott, Worthington. 
Crain, ones, j Scranton, 
Culberson, Kelley, Seney, 
NAYS—132, 
Allen, C. H. Clements, Forney, Herman, 
Allen, J. M. Conger, ger, Hires, 
Baker, Cowles, Gay, Hitt, 
Ballentine, Cox, Gibson, Eustace Houk, 
Barbour, Crisp, lass, Jackson, 
Barksdale, Croxton, Gof, James, 
Barnes, Cu b Green, W. J. Johnson, F. A. 
Barry, a Grout ohnston, J. T. 
Bayne, Davidson, A. C Guenther, Johnston, T. D. 
Blanchard, Davidson, R. H. M. Halsell, Jones, J. T. 
an 8 3 ` etcham, 
R. Dingley, ATTIS, g, 
Brown, W.W, Ellsberry, —— Lindslé 
wo, . A aynes, indsley, 
+- Ely, Hemphill, Little, 
Burleigh, Evans, Henderson, D. B. Long, 
Cabell, Everhart, Henderson, J. S. Lovering, 
Candler, Farquhar, Henderson, T. J. Mark 5 
Caswell, Fleeger, Henley, Martin, 
Foran, Her ‘3 McComas, 


McCreary, O'Neill, J.J. Sadler, Wadsworth, 
McKinley, Owen, Sawyer, Ward, 
i Peel, Singleton, — x fe 
Mitchell, Peters, Snyder, Weber, 
foe An Petti! + St. Martin, West, 
Neal, Pirce, Swinburne, $ 
Negley, Plumb, 8 White, A. C. 
mn, Price, Taylor, E. B. Whiting, 
Norwood. Reid, J. W. Taylor, J. M. Willis, 
O'Donnell, Reese, Thompson, tae 1 
O'Hara, ` Wolford, 
O'Neill, Charles Romeis, Turner, W. 
NOT VOTING—77. 
Adams, J. J. Funston, Milliken, Skinner, 
Aiken, Gibson, C. H. Mills, Spriggs, oe 
Arnot, Gilfillan, g 
Atkinson, Green, R. 8. Morrill, Stephenson. 
Bing! x Grosvenor, Morrow, Stewart, J. W. 
Bliss, Hale, Muller, E. F. 
a Hanback, 1 ns — z 
Bunne Harmer, "Ferrall, xmes. 
Caldwell : Hebo Taylor, Zach. 
Cobb. Hand. Parker,” 
Collins, Trion, Tayoa, 8 
Compton, Laffoon, ‘an 
<_< Ee Pilg, Viale, 
Cooper, ndar, 
— Lo Ranney, Want, J 55 
> re, . 
Dowdney, Louttit, Rice, P Weaver, J. B. 
3 
Ermentrout, M na, n, 
Sessions, 


* * 


with Mr. LEHLBACH. 
. TOWNSHEND with Mr. THOMAS, of Illinois. 
. CALDWELL with Mr. STEPHENSON, 
. SKINNER with Mr, MORRILL. 
. Intron with Mr. STRUBLE. 
. SPRIGGS with Mr. MOMILLIN, 
. MORGAN with Mr. HEPBURN. 
. LAFFOON with Mr. LOUTTIT. 
. O’FERRALL with Mr. VAN SHAtck, until March 30. 
. WARD, of Illinois, with Mr. PARKER, on this vote. 
Conn with Mr. GROSVENOR. 
. ERMENTROUT with Mr. ATKINSON, for this day 
McApoo with Mr. ROCKWELL, for this day. 
. MULLER with Mr. BUNNELL, for this day. 
. ADAMS, of New York, with Mr, Payson, for this day. 
. HALE with Mr. HANBACK, on this bill. 
. MILLs with Mr. WADE, on this bill. 
. DOWDNEY with Mr. LAIRD, for this day. 
. ARNOT with Mr. FELTON, for this day. 
. STAHLNECKER with Mr. OSBORNE, for this day. 
. VIELE with Mr. LA FOLLETTE, for this day. 
. Ricas with Mr. WAKEFIELD, for this day. 

Mr. EDEN. Mr. Speaker, my colleague [Mr. Riaas] is absent on 
account of sickness. If he were here, he would vote ay.“ 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. ies I wish to inquire about the pairs. 
The gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. GREEN] is paired with the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. BRADY], but I am informed by some one 
near me here that Mr. BRADY has voted. I do not know whether he 
has or not. 

TheSPEAKER. TheChair is informed by the Clerk who has 
of the pairs that the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BRADY] has - 


drawn the 1 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the gentleman from Penn- 

lvania [Mr. RANDALL] that the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Bessy is not present at this moment. 

Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, it was at my solicitation that 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BRADY] was paired with the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. GREEN]. It seems that I was under a mis- 
apprehension, and in order to have no feeling about the matter I will 
pair with the gentleman from New Jersey on vote, and ask to with- 
draw my vote on this motion; but I wish it understood that I am in 
favor of the bill, and opposed to the motion to refer it to the Commit- 
tee on Education. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. Speaker, I think a personal explanation is in or- 
der. I was in court this morning, and sent up notes to two different 
gentlemen requesting to be paired. Upon my return to the House just 
now I was informed that I was paired with Mr. GREEN, of New Jer- 
sey. Mr. GREEN, I understand, left for his home in New Jersey on 


The following pairs were announced: 
Mr. Prpcock 


Saturday last and will be absent twelve days, and one of his colleagues | Dunham 


informs me that if he were present he would quite probably vote as I 
have voted. Therefore, after consulting with a number of friends, I 
concluded, under their advice, to break the pair, as I think I had a 
right to do under the circumstances. 

Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR, Mr. Speaker, in view of the circumstances 
I have stated, I am willing to be paired on this vote only. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ZACH. TAY- 
LOR] withdraws his vote and will be regarded as That leaves 
the result of the vote yeas 114, nays 132. The nays have it, and the 
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amendment is not agreed to. The question is upon the motion made 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIS] to refer this bill to the 
Committee on Labor. 

The House divided; and there were—yeas 86, nays 85. 

Mr. REAGAN. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

Several MEMBERS. Withdraw the call for the yeas and nays, 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the call. 

Mr. BRAGG. I renew it, Mr. Speaker. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; there being—ayes 44, noes 84. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in the aflirmative—yeas 
138, nays 112, not voting 73; as follows: 


YEAS—133, 
pena A ame cam Aer a ip D. Reese, 
en, O. y, ones, J. T. Rogers, 
Allen, J. M. Evans, Kelley, Romeis, 
Ballentine, Farquhar, en Sawyex 
ni 5 4 er, 
Barbour, ‘ La Follette, Sesslons 
Barksdale, Foran, Libbey, Singleton, 
— 8 Gallinger Little, Snyder 
Try, 5 e, nyder, 
Bayne, Gay, Steele, 
Gibson, Eustace 5 Ste J. W. 
Boutelle, Glass, Martin, St. 
Brady, Goff, McComas, Stone, E. F 
3 O. R. Green, W. J. McCreary, Swinburne, 
Browne, T. M. Grout, McKinley, Taul 
Brown, O.E. Guenther, McRae, Taylor, E. B. 
Brown, W. W. Halsell, Millard, Taylor, J.M. 
B 5 Hammond, Neal. ylor, 
Burleigh, Harris, N A m S 
Butterworth, Hayden, Ni n, i 
Cabell, Haynes, Norwood. A 
Candler, —— —— O'Donnell, Wadsworth, 
Henderson, D. B. O'Hara, ait, 
Clements, Henderson, J. S. O'Neill, Charles Warner, William 
Conger, Henderson, T. J. O'Neill, J.J. Weber, 
Cowles, Herbert, Owen, est, 
Cox, Herman, Parker, x 
g Hires, Peel, White, A.C. 
Croxton, Hitt, 1 Whiting, 
n, H 4 ne, W. 
Daniel, Irion, Pirce. W. 
Davidson, K. H. M. Jackson, Piumb, Wolford, 
Davis, James, 5 W. 
Dibble, Johnson, F. A. Reed, T. B. 
Dingley, Johnston, J.T. Reid, J. W. 
NAYS—-112. 
Anderson, C. M. Davenport, Landes, geney, 
Anderson, J. A. Dawson, Seymour, 
5 Dorse “i 2 Perz —.— 
` yY, evre, 5 
Belmont, Eden, I; Springer, 
Mahone A Charles 
Blount, Fisher’ ——. Stone, W. J. Mo: 
jomi er, A me, W.J., 
le, Ford, Aa lig. Storm, 

í Merriman, Strait, 
Breckinridge, WCP Fuller, Miller, Swope, 
Buck, Geddes, Mitchell, y, 
Burnes, Gibson, C. II. Moffat, Taylor, I. H. 

Glover, Morrison, 0. 
Bynum, Neece, 
Campbell, Felix Outhwaite, 
Campbell, J. M. Heard Perkins, ‘Tucker, 
Campbell, J. E. Hewitt, Peters, Van Eaton, 
Campbell, T. J. Hill, Phel Wakefield, 
Cannon, 2 Randall, Ward, T. B. 
Carleton, Holman, Reagan, Warner, A. J. 
Caswell, Holmes, Weaver, A. J. 
Clardy, Robertson, Well 
Grail Heda. inven: Wilkine. 
n, udd, i: 
Culberson, Hutton, Sayers, Wilson, 
Curtin, Jones, J. H. Scott, Winans, 
Dargan, einer, Serani Worthington. 
NOT VOTING—73. 
Adams, J. J. Ermentrout, McAdoo, Riggs, 
Aiken, Felton, Me well, 
Atkinson. Funston, Shaw, 
ata Greem ES. Borns Spriggs, 
reen, 5 
Bound, Grosvenor, — 5 Sener 
Brumm Hale, orrow, Stephenson, 
Hanback, M Y, Struble, 
Caldwell, Harmer, Muller, Symes, 
Cobb, Henley, Oates, homas, J. R, 
Collins, Hepburn, O’Ferrall, To , 
Compton, Hiestand, Osborne, Van 
Comstock, Laffoon, Payne, Viele, 
Cooper, Laird, Pa; “4 Wade, 
Davidson, A. C. Lehlbach, $ Ward, J. H. 
Dougherty, Lore, Pindar, Weaver, J. B. 
Dowdney, Louttit, Pulitzer, 
, Lovering, Ranney, 
> . Rice, 


So the motion of Mr. WILLIS to refer the bill to the Committee on 
Labor was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLMAN. My colleague [Mr. Conn], who is absent, would, 
if present, vote no.” 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. My 28 [Mr. GROSVENOR] is paired 
with the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cops], and if present would vote 
io 7? 


The following additional pairs were announced: 
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Mr. GREEN, of New Jersey, with Mr. MCKENNA, for the rest of this 


day. 
Mr. PINDAR with Mr. BINGHAM, for the rest of this day. 
The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 


RELATIONS WITH CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA, ETC. 

Mr. McCREARY introduced a bill (H. R. 7267) authorizing the Pres- 
ident of the United States to arrange a conference for the purpose of en- 
couraging peaceful and reciprocal commercial relations between the 
United States of America and the Republics of Mexico, Central and South 
America, and the Empire of Brazil; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and ordered to be 


printed. 
LEVI HOSKINS. 

Mr. McCREARY also introduced a bill (H. R. 7268) granting a pen- 
sion to Levi Hoskins, late a private in Company I, Twenty-fourth Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Infantry; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES A. BEAZLEY. 


Mr. McCREARY also introduced a bill (H. R. 7269) for the relief of 
James A. Beazley, administrator of Zack Elkin, of Garrard County, 
Kentucky; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


D. N. WILLIAMS, 


Mr. McCREARY also introduced a bill (H. R. 7270) for the relief of 
D. N. Williams, of Rock Castle County, Kentucky; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and 
ordered to be printed. 

J. F. HERD. 


Mr. McCREARY also introduced a bill (H. R. 7271) to restore the 
name of J. F. Herd, late captain of Company G, Forty-seventh Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, to the pension-roll; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
and ordered to be printed. 

W. R. GABBARD. 

Mr. McCREARY also introduced a bill (H. R. 7272) gran’ 
sion to W. R. Gabbard, late private in Company E, Forty-seventh Regi- 
ment of Kentucky Mounted Infantry; which was read a first and sec- 
ona Unia, VV and ordered 
to be printed. 


a pen- 


LEMUEL MAIN. 

Mr. McCREARY also introduced a bill (H. R. 7273) granting a pen- 
sion to Lemuel Main, late private Company G, Second Tennessee In- 
fantry; which was read a and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


JOSEPH FRISBEE. 


Mr. McCREARY also introduced a bill (H. R. 7274) to place the name 
of Joseph Frisbee, of Laurel County, Kentucky, on the pension-roll; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

H. MANWARRING. 


Mr. McCREARY. also introduced a bill (H. R. 7275) for the relief of 
H. Manwarring, of Danville, Boyle County, Kentucky; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and 
ordered to be printed. 

ROBERT WILSON, JR. 

Mr. McCREARY also introduced a bill (H. R. 7276) for the relief of 
Robert Wilson, jr., of Booneville, Owsley County, Kentucky; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on War 
Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

LARKIN CHANDLER. 

Mr. McCREARY also introduced a bill (H. R. 7277) granting a pen- 
sion to Larkin Chandler, late private Compay G, Forty-seventh Ken- 
tueky Volunteer Infantry; which was a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

PASCHAL ROUSE. 
Mr. LAFFOON introduced a bill (H. R. 7278) for the relief of the 
heirs of Paschal Rouse; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


SHIP-CANAL IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

Mr. LAFFOON also introduced a bill (H. R. 7279) to provide for and 
aid in the construction and to regulate the operation of a shi 
between Lakes Union and Washington and Paget Sound, in Washing- 
ton Territory, and for other purposes; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on Railways and Canals, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

CADWELL JONES. 

Mr. WADSWORTH (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7280) for 
the relief of Cadwell Jones; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


: JENNISEN MYERS. 

Mr. WADSWORTH (by request) also introduced a bill (H. R. 7281) 
for the relief of Jennisen Myers; which was read a first and second 
roy Bin to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
prin 

REDUCTION OF INTERNAL-REVENUE TAXATION. 

Mr. McCOMAS introduced a bill (H. R. 7282) to amend the act en- 
titled An act to reduce internal-revenue taxation, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 3, 1883; which was read a first and second 
ics OP pede to the Committee on Ways and Means, and ordered to be 
prin 

DUTY ON BITUMINOUS COAL. 

Mr. McCOMAS also submitted the following resolution; which was 

referred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives, That the Secretary of the Treasury be. 
to this House at an early day the effect and 

owing provision in section 6 of the act to reduce internal- 
revenue taxation, and for Sher 2 


“A drawback of 75 cents per ton shall be allowed on all bituminous coal im- 
ported into the United States which is afterward usec for fuel on board of ves- 
sels propelled by steam which are engaged in the coasting trade of the United 


States or in the trade with 5 be allowed and d under such 
9 as the Secre! of Treasury shall preseribe.“ pai 
lso to further inform 


House whether said provision is now being evaded 
a ents of coal from Great Britain to American dealers in any manner; 
w. importations have been made, and what drawbacks have been al- 
lowed thereunder,at the ports of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more, respectively. 

CAPT. LAMBERT WICKES. 

Mr. GIBSON, of Maryland, introduced a bill (H. R. 7283) for the re- 
lief of the heirs and legal representatives of Capt. Lambert Wickes; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
War Claims, and ordered to be printed. : 

JAMES B. JONES. 

Mr. COLE introduced a bill (H. R. 7284) for the relief of James B. 
Jones; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee 
on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

SAMUEL JACKSON. 

Mr. COLE also introduced a bill (H. R. 7285) for the relief of Sam- 
uel Jackson; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

HENRY B. STREAVIG. 

Mr. SHAW introduced a bill (H. R. 7286) for the relief of Henry B. 
Streavig; which was read a and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

CHARLES GRIFFIN. 

Mr. WHITING introduced a bill (H. R. 7287) for the relief of Charles 
Griffin, Company C, Twenty-seven’ usetts Volunteers; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

ASSISTANT AND ACTING ASSISTANT EXAMINERS, PATENT OFFICE. 

Mr. LOVERING submitted joint resolution (H. Res. 145) in favor of 
assistant examiners and acting assistant examiners in the Patent Of- 
fice United States; which was referred to the Committee on Patents. 

RETENTION OF SILVER DOLLARS IN SUBTREASURY, BOSTON. 


Mr. LOVERING also submitted the following resolution; which was 
read, and referred to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures. 


Whereas it is — by responsible business men of Massachusetts that 
the agents of the subtreasury at Boston refuse to pay out to them silver dollars 
when requested: Therefore, 3 


resolved, That Secretary Treasury be, and 

Pi ot wad this — ontene si 3 peed her ee 2 2 en re- 

quested by the business men of Massachusetts; and, if so, for what reason. 
GEORGE R. LONG. 

Mr. DAVIS introduced a bill (H. R. 7288) granting a pension to 
George R. Long; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

ELLEN M. SPRAGUE. 

Mr. DAVIS also introduced a bill (H. R. 7289) granting a pension to 
Ellen M. Sprague; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

SARAH J. DEPLITCH. 

Mr. DAVIS also introduced a bill (H. R. 7290) granting a pension to 
Sarah J. Deplitch; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES CALHOUN. 

Mr. WINANS introduced a bill (H. R. 7291) granting a pension to 
James Calhoun; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

DAVID STRUNK. 
Mr. WINANS also introduced a bill (H. R. 7292) granting a pension 


to David Strunk; which was read a first and second time, to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
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SOLDIERS’ HOME, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. CUTCHEON introduced a bill (H. R. 7293) for the better pro- 
tection of the inmates of the National Soldiers’ Home, in the District 
of Columbia; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 

E. S. ROWLAND. 

Mr. MOFFATT introduced a bill (H. R. 7294) for the relief of E. S. 
Rowland; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

PETER BENSeN. 

Mr. MOFFATT also introduced a bill (H. R. 7295) granting a pen- 
sion to Peter Benson; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN DONOHUE. 

Mr. CARLETON introduced a bill (H. R. 7296) for the relief of John 
Donohue; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN DIXSON. 

Mr. STRAIT introduced a bill (H. R. 7297) for the relief of John Dix- 
son, late private Company E, Fourth Iowa Volunteers; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
and ordered to be printed. 

CHARLES SCHULER. 


Mr. STRAIT also introduced a bill (H. R. 7298) for the relief of 
Charles Schuler, late private Company K, Fourth Minnesota Volunteers; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

GREEN CHAMBERS. 

Mr. STRAIT also introduced a bill (H. R. 7299) for the relief of Green 
Chambers, late private Company H, One hundred and fifteenth United 
States Colored Troops; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

RANDOLPH SEAMAN. 

Mr. STRAIT also introduced a bill (H. R. 7300) for the relief of 
Randolph Seaman, late private Company E, Sixth Minnesota Volun- 
teers; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


LIFE-SAVING STATION, DULUTH. 


Mr. NELSON introduced a bill (H. R. 7301) establishing a life-sav- 
ing station on the coast of Lake Superior at Duluth, Minn. ; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Commerce, 
and ordered to be printed. 

IMITATION DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


Mr. WHITE, of Minnesota, introduced a bill (H. R. 7302) to pre- 
vent deception in the sale of imitation dairy products and to peere 
the public health, and for other purposes; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Agriculture, and ordered to 
be printed. 

J. G. FLOURNOY. 

Mr. SINGLETON introduced a bill (H. R. 7303) to remove the po- 
litical disabilities of J. G. Flournoy, a citizen of the county of Lauder- 
dale, State of Mississippi, for partici n in the late rebellion; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, and ordered to be printed. 

EDWIN R. WELLS. 


Mr. HATCH introduced a bill (H. R. 7304) for the relief of Edwin 
R. Wells; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri, introduced a bill (H. R. 7305) forfeiting 
certain lands granted to the Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Cali- 
fornia by section 18 of the act of Congress approved January 27, 1866; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
the Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 

ELI W. COOLEY. 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7306) granting 
a pension to Eli W. Cooley, of Saint Clair County, Missouri; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


DE. JACKSON T. JOHNSON. 


Mr. STONE, of Missouri, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7307) granting 
an increase of ion to Dr. Jackson T. Johnson, of Barton County, 
Missouri; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

REYNOLD H. SCOFIELD. 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7308) granting 
an increase of pension to Capt. Reynold H. Scofield, of Barton County, 
Missouri; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


CHARLES M. HAMILTON. 

Mr. DOCKERY introduced a bill (H. R. 7309) granting a pension to 
Charles M. Hamilton; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

ARLANTA T. TAYLOR. 

Mr. DOCKERY also introduced a bill (H. R. 7310) granting a pension 
to Mrs. Arlanta T. Taylor; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MILITARY STOREKEEPER, QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. GLOVER (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7311) to author- 
ize the appointment of a military storekeeper in the Quartermaster’s 
Department of the Army; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

MARY A. LEWIS. 


Mr. GLOVER also introduced a bill (H. R. 7312) for the relief of 
Mary A. Lewis, widow of Joseph W. Lewis; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Claims, any ordered to be 
printed. 

ARBITRATION IN LABOR TROUBLES. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri, introduced a bill (H. R. 7313) creatin, 
boards of arbitration for the speedy settlement of controversies and dif- 
ferences between common carriers en; in interstate and Territorial 
commerce or business and their employés; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Labor, and ordered to be 
printed. 

MARTHA A. MURPHY. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7314) for the 
relief of Martha A. Murphy; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

STREET IMPROVEMENTS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. HEARD (at the request of the District of Columbia commission- 
ers) introduced a bill (H. R. 7315) to provide for the continuance of 
street improvements and sewers in the District of Columbia; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. $ 

SAMUEL V. SANDS. 


Mr. HEARD also introduced a bill (H. R. 7316) for the relief of Samuel 
V. Sands; which was read a first second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN J. WEDGPETH. 

Mr. HEARD also introduced a bill (H. R. 7317) for the relief of John 
J. Hedgpeth; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

JOSEPH NOPSINGER. 

Mr. BLAND introduced a bill (H. R. 7318) for the relief of Joseph 
Nopsinger; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

- T. W. COTTON. 

Mr. BLAND also introduced a bill (H. R. 7319) for the relief of 
T. W. Cotton; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MARGARET LEBA. 

Mr. BLAND also introduced a bill (H. R. 7320) for the relief of Mar- 
garet Leba, of Missouri; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

BAPTIST FEMALE COLLEGE OF LEXINGTON. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri, introduced a bill (H. R. 7321) for the 
relief of the Baptist Female vollege, of Lexington, Mo.; which was 
read a first and second time, refi to the Committee on War Claims, 
and ordered to be printed, 

MARY M. BLACK. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7322) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary M. Black; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to 
printed. 

L. B. HEANNELL. ° 

Mr. WADE introduced a bill (H. R. 7323) for the relief of L. B. Hean- 
nell; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee 
on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

THOMAS V. ASCHLEY. 


Mr. WADE also introduced a bill (H. R. 7324) for the relief of Thomas 
V. Aschely; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

HENRY W. GOODNIGHT. 

Mr. WADE also introduced a bill (H. R. 7325) for the relief of Henry 
W. Goodnight; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

BENSON CARD. 


Mr. WADE also introduced a bill (H. R. 7326) for the relief of Benson 
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Card, a soldier of the Mexican war; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

J ANTHONY M’ROBERTSON. 

Mr. WADE also introduced a bill (H. R. 7327) granting a pension to 
Anthony McRobertson; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

GENERAL 0. 0, HOWARD. 

Mr. DORSEY introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 146) to author- 
ize Oliver O, Howard, brigadier-general in the United States Army, to 
accept a certain decoration from the blic of France; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed. 

i CLERKS OF THE UNITED STATES COURTS. 

Mr. HAYNES introduced a bill (H. R. 7328) to regulate the pay of 
clerks of the United States circuit and district courts; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the Expenditures 
in the Department of Justice, and ordered to be printed. 

PATRICK M’KEAN. 

Mr. HAYNES also introduced a bill (H. R. 7329) granting a pension 
to Patrick McKean; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


JOSIE H. BABB. 

Mr. HAYNES also introduced a bill (H. R. 7330) granting a pension 
to Josie H. Babb; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

: FANNY LANE. 

Mr. HAYNES also introduced a bill (H. R. 7331) restoring the name 
of Fanny Lane to the pension-roll; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


DAVID W. BAGLEY. 


Mr. HAYNES alsointroduced a bill (H. R. 7332) granting a pension to 
David W. Bagley; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


ANN COWAN. 


Mr, GALLINGER (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7333) for the 
relief of Ann Cowan, widow of Michael Cowan; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
ordered to be printed, 

MRS. RUTH ADLEY. 


Mr. GALLINGER also introduced a bill (H. R. 7334) granting a pen- 
sion to Mrs. Ruth Adley, widow of Lorenzo P. Adley; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
and ordered to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL RULE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Mr. GALLINGER also offered a resolution requesting the Commit- 
tee on Rules to report an additional rule empowering the House by a 
majority vote to take any measure from a committee of the House; 
which was referred to the Committee on Rules, 

Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I call for the reading of that 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas recent events have clearly demonstrated that under the existing 
rules a bare majority of a committee of this House has it in its power to su; 
any measure that may be referred to them, unless otherwise ordered ei by 
eet imous consent or a suspension ofthe rules, which requires a two-thirds vote; 
an 

Whereas this is a palpable denial of the rights of the membership of this 
House, a usurpation of power not | properly, belonging to a committee, and a 
species of d. ism unworthy of the American Congress: Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That the Committee on Rules be requested to report to this 
House, at its earliest convenience, an additional rule, providing that the House 
may at any time, by a majority vote, instruct any one of its committees to re- 
turn to the House for consideration, with or without recommendation, any 
measure that may have been referred to it. 


MICHAEL TODD. 

Mr. HIRESintroduced a bill (H. R. 7335) granting a pension to Michael 
Todd; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

AMERICAN REGISTER TO SCHOONER MIRANDA, 

Mr. JAMES introduced a bill (H. R. 7336) to authorize the issue of 
an American register to the schooner Miranda; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Select Committee on American 
Ship-building and Ship-owning interests, and ordered to be printed. 

PHILEMON B. PURVIS. 

Mr. BEACH introduced a bill (H. R. 7337) granting a pension to 
Philemon B. Purvis; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO RULES, 
Mr. BEACH also offered the following resolutions; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules: 


Whereas it was promised at the beginning of the session that the adoption of 
ibe "new rules” would facilitate the transaction of the publie business; and 
Whereas an experience of three months has shown Wie complete folly of such 


promise, and that the House is no better off in this respect than it was under 
L to petition the Go t for a redress of 
e m vernment for a 
seat Oana poopie ton Conall 3 

& corresponding ob! 
e e wee 
an 
Whereas to this end 


zens an equal TFF 
‘Whereas our dars are already loaded with many and various measures 
of local, and national importance (and legions more to come), which un- 


the second morning hour, 
Mondays of the few re- 


r ous consent; and 
Whereas the considering bilis by unanimous consent is a serious 
buse, because favor of “recognition ” shown by the Speaker to one isan 
unjust d others who may have in charge measures 
equal, if not superior, merit; and because, furthermore, the practice tends to 
make of legislation a lottery, wherein the prizes are co ed to the favored few 


not d 
Whereas all information necessary to intelligent action any given meas- 
ure is each member in advance by the printed reports of the various 


on, 
it resolved, That clause 5 of Rule XXIV be amended so as to read as fol- 


fter the er hour shall have been devoted to reports from committees 
(or the call compl ) the er shall call the committees i 
order and continue such 


lows 
“A: 


consi 

on either of the Calendars of the House; an 
bill or resolution debate shall be limited to ten minutes—the time to be equall 
divided between the advocates and the opponents of the measure: A 
That when the hour herein 828 1 — — while the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union is considering a bill the said committee 
shall rise without motion therefor. 

And be it further resolved, With a view to regain the time lost by the holiday re- 
cess and numerous other adjournments, and to avoid a prolo) ion of the ses- 
sion into the heat of summer, that the hour of daily meeting of this House shall 
be Il o'clock a. m. during the remainder of the present on,” 


GRANT COTTAGE, MOUNT M’GREGOR, N. Y. 


Mr. WEST introduced a bill (H. R. 7338) authorizing the United 
States to take from Joseph W. Drexel a conveyance of the Grant cot- 
tage, located upon Mount McGregor, in the State of New York; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, and ordered to be printed. 


EMELINE HERRICK. 
Mr. WEST also introduced a bill (H. R. 7339) granting a pension to 


Emeline Herrick; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


MARGARET YATTO. 


Mr. WEST also introduced a bill (H. R. 7340) for the relief of Mar- 
garet Yatto; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


AGENT OF TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. TIMOTHY J. CAMPBELL introduced a bill (H. R. 7341) to pro- 
vide for the payment of the salary of the agent of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in New York, now employed to supervise the imprinting of inter- 
nal-revenue stamps upon tin-foil wrappers; which was read a first and 
second time, referred by unanimous consent to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN J. CROOKE. 


Mr. TIMOTHY J. CAMPBELL also introduced a bill (H. R. 7342) for 
the relief of John J. Crooke for services in imprinting internal-revenue 
stamps upon tin-foil tobacco wrappers; which was read a first and second 
time, referred by unanimous consent to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TIMOTHY J. CAMPBELL also introduced a bill (H. R. 7343) for 
the relief of John J. Crooke for services in imprinting internal-revenue 
stamps on tin-foil tobacco wrappers; which was read a first and second 
time, referred by unanimous consent to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and ordered to be printed. 

RICHARD GOOD. 

Mr. HISCOCK introduced a bill (H. R. 7344) for the relief of Richard 
Good; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

JANE A. LESTER. 

Mr. HISCOCK also introduced a bill (H. R. 7345) to have placed on 
the pension-roll the name of Jane A. Lester; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
ordered to be printed. 

JULIA MOREHOUSE. 
Mr. HISCOCK also introduced a bill (H. R. 7346) for the relief of 
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Julia Morehouse, administratrix of G. G. Morehouse, deceased; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on War 
Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

THOMAS RUSSELL. 

Mr. HISCOCK also introduced a bill (H. R. 7347) for the relief of 
Thomas Russell; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

CHINESE INDEMNITY. 

Mr. BELMONT introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 146) providing 
indemnity to certain Chinese subjects for losses sustained at Rock 
Springs, Wyo.; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

APPRAISERS’ STORES, NEW YORK CITY. 

Mr, HEWITT (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7348) to authorize 
the purchase of appraisers’ stores in the city of New York; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, and ordered to be printed. 

THOMAS C. BATES. 

Mr. BAKER introduced a bill (H. R. 7349) for the relief of Thomas 
C. Bates; which was read a first and second hear Forge ia to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, and ordered to be prin’ 

GEORGE W. BARR. 

Mr. SESSIONS introduced a bill (H. R. 7350) to grant George W. 
Barr an honorable discharge from the Army; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 

ELIJAH DIEHL. 

Mr. FORD (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7351) to remove 
charge of desertion against Elijah Diehl; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to 
be printed. 

MRS. SARAH RANDLES. 

Mr. BURLEIGH introduced a bill (H. R. 7352) granting a pension 
to Mrs. Sarah Randles; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN H. O'BRIEN. 

Mr. BURLEIGH also introduced a bill (H. R. 7353) granting a pen- 
sion to John H. O’Brien; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

CORYDON MILLARD. 3 

Mr. MERRIMAN introduced a bill (H. R. 7354) granting a pension 
to Corydon Millard; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


MINNA HOLMES. 

Mr. MERRIMAN also introduced a bill (H. R. 7355) granting a pen- 
sion to Minna Holmes, widow of John Holmes; which was read a 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
ordered to be printed. 

SOLDIERS’ HOME, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. FELIX CAMPBELL introduced a bill (H. R. 7356) to amend 
section 6 of an act of Congress approved March 3, 1883, chapter 130; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

DAVID TRUMAN HAYTON. 

Mr. ARNOT (by Mr. FELIX CAMPBELL) introduced a bill (H. R. 
7357) for the relief of David Truman Hayton; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 

JEREMIAH RUMSEY. 

Mr. ARNOT (by Mr. FELIX CAMPBELL) also introduced a bill (H. R. 
7358) for the relief of Jeremiah Rumsey; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 

LEZAR HOYANCAMP. 

Mr. ARNOT (by Mr. FELIX CAMPBELL) also introduced a bill (H. R. 
7359) granting a pension to Lezar Hoyancamp; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
ordered to be printed. l 

ANN E. GOODRICH., 

Mr. ARNOT also introduced a bill (H. R. 7360) granting a pension 
to Ann E. Goodrich; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


JAMES SAFELY. 


Mr. ARNOT also introduced a bill (H. R. 7361) 8 a pension 
to James Safely; which was read a first and second e, to the 


Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
SECTION 2502 REVISED STATUTES. 


Mr. FELIX CAMPBELL introduced a bill (H. R. 7362) to amend 
second 2502 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; which was 


read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and ordered to be printed. 
WILLIAM F. GORDON. < 
Mr. ADAMS, of New York (by Mr. FELIX CAMPBELL), introduced a 
bill (H. R. 7363) granting an increase of pension to William F. Gordon; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


MRS. HARRIETT B. LEHMAN, DECEASED. 

Mr. O'HARA introduced a bill (H. R. 7364) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to allow the interment in the national cemetery at New 
Berne, in the State of North Carolina, of the remains of the late Mrs. 
Harriet B. Lehman; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

NANCY FRANKLIN. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina, introduced a bill (H. R. 7365) 
for the relief of Nancy Franklin; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

RUFUS WRIGHT. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7366) 
to remove the charge of desertion against Rufus Wright, of Company E, 
Thirty-ninth Kentucky Cavalry; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


MANILA, SUNN, AND SISAL GRASS. 
Mr. LE FEVRE introduced a bill (H. R. 7367) to place manila, sunn, 
and sisal grass on the free-list; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Waysand Means, and ordered to be printed. 


r MANON VANGORDON. 
Mr. LE FEVRE also introduced a bill (H. R. 7368) granting a pen- 
sion to Manon Vangordon; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


DEXTER GILBERT POST, NO. 417, GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, 


Mr. LE FEVRE also introduced a bill (H. R. 7369) granting a con- 
demned cannon and carriage to Dexter Gilbert Post, No. 417, Grand 
Army of the Republic, of Herring, Ohio; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 

JOHN HOWELL. 

Mr. LE FEVRE also introduced a bill (H. R. 7370) granting a pen- 
sion to John Howell; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

¥EX-SOLDIERS AND EX-SAILORS. : 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH introduced a bill (H. R. 7371) for the relief 
of ex-soldiers and ex-sailors who enlisted in the Army or Navy while 
minors under assumed names and served faithfully ing to the 
terms of enlistment; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

JACOB WELCH. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE introduced a bill (H. R. 7372) granting a pension 
to Jacob Welch; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

ESTHER T. CHURCH. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE also introduced a bill (H. R. 7373) granting a 
pension to Esther T. Church, widow of Thomas Church, late a private 
of Company G, One hundred and sixtieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, National Guards; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


JAMES KILPATRICK. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE also introduced a bill (H. R. 7374) to relieve James 
Kilpatrick from the charge of desertion; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 

LEWIS LUDWIC, 

Mr. IKE H. TAYLOR introduced a bill (H. R. 7375) granting a pen- 
sion to Lewis Ludwic; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

TERRITORY OF DAKOTA. 

Mr. HILL introduced a bill (H. R. 7376) to enable the people of Da- 
kota Territory to form a constitution, and for other purposes; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Terri- 
tories, and ordered to be printed. 

TERRITORY OF NORTH DAKOTA. 

Mr. HILL also introduced a bill (H. R. 7377) to divide the Territory 
of Dakota, and to establish the Territory of North Dakota; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Territories, 
and ordered to be printed. 

SAMUEL PALMER. 

Mr. HILL also introduced a bill (H. R. 7378) granting a pension to 

Samuel Palmer, late a member of Company G, Sixteenth Regiment Illi- 
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nois Volunteer Infantry; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
ELEANOR I. ARMSTRONG. 

Mr. BROWN, of Ohio, introduced a bill (H. R. 7379) granting a pen- 
sion to Eleanor I. Armstrong, widow of Fletcher E. Armstrong, late 
captain Eleventh Ohio Battery Light Artillery; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
ordered to be printed., 

PRISCILLA DAVIS. 
Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR introduced a bill (H. R. 7380) granting a 
on to Priscilla Davis; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
WILLIAM GREEN, 


Mr. THOMPSON (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7381) grant- 
ing a pension to William Green; which was read a first and second 
ee to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
prin 

FREDERICK HEDGMIRE, 

Mr. THOMPSON also introduced a bill (H. R. 7382) granting a pen- 
sion to Frederick Hedgmire, late of Company F, 3 Regiment 
Ohio Volunteers; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM T. ALEXANDER. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Ohio, introduced a bill (H. R. 7383) for the re- 
lief of William T. Alexander for property destroyed, &c.; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, 
and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN F, HELBIG. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Ohio, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7384) to grant 
a pension to John F. Helbig, late of Company K, Fourth Regiment, Ohio 
Infantry Volunteers, and to place his name on "the pension-roll; which 
was a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

GEORGE KAYS. 


ben ANDERSON, of Ohio, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7385) grant- 
e to Geo Kays, late of Company I, Eleventh Ohio Cay- 
— olunteers was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Tavalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
KAROLINE KRONENTHAL. ‘ 


Mr. ANDERSON, of Ohio, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7386) grant- 
ing a pension to Karoline Kronenthal, widow of Christian Kronenthal; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION CONGRESS. 

Mr. McKINLEY introduced a bill (H. R. 7387) to authorize the 
President of the United States to invite the autonomic governments of 
America to send delegates to an international congress to arrange the 
settlement of national differences by arbitration; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

GEORGE A. PATCHEN. 

Mr. LITTLE introduced a bill (H. R. 7388) granting a pension to 
George A. Patchen; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

REGINA WILSON. r 

Mr. McKINLEY introduced a bill (H. R. 7389) granting a pension to 
Regina Wilson, widow of William Wilson; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

DAVID B. CALDWELL. 

Mr. ROMEIS (by requ 3 a bill (H. R. 7390) granting a 
pension to David B. Caldwell; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

SAMUEL B. CREW. 

Mr. LITTLE (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7391) granting an 
increase of pension to Samuel B. Crew; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the 9 Pensions, and ordered to 
be printed. 

JACOB CALVIN. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, introduced a bill (H. R. 7392) for the relief 
of Jacob Calvin; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

AUDIT OF CERTAIN CLAIMS FROM OREGON, ETC 


Mr. HERMAN introduced a bill (H. R. 7393) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to audit certain claims from the State of Oregon 
and Washington Territory; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

CLAIMS FOR HORSES, ETC. 

Mr. HERMAN also introduced a bill (H. R. 7394) to extend the 

time for filing certain claims for compensation for horses and other 


Last espe in the military service of the United States; which was 
a and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, 
and ordered to be printed. 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD LAND GRANT. 

Mr. HERMAN submitted the following resolution; which was read, 
and referred to the Committee on Rules: 

is H. R. 2891 now pending before this House for the forfeiture 

Pacific Rail; road 


Whereas there 

of the land grant of the Northern road conterminous wih said 
constructed after the 4th day of July, 1877, and for the cancellation of all patents 

to said lands; and 

Whereas serious differences of opinion exist as to the power of Congress to 
forfeit so much of said grant asis conterminous with the constructed portions of 
said road, which differences may 3 — they have heretofore defeated the for- 
—_— of ay 4 ing of said grant; 

R. 4223) is now ating before the House for the forfeiture 
of ai all “that 2 of said grant conterminous with any belonging to the main 
line of said road, =o from Wallula Junction, in Washington Territory, to 

© State of n, embracin approximately over 
spe: tothe power of Congress to forfeit which no doubt 
—— inasmuch as said company has failed, neglected, and refused to 
build their road on said main line westward from Wallula to Portland, and has 
noteven commenced any construction thereon, and therefore the said land grant 
is that far clearly — de by any interpretation of said original grant; and 
Whereas large numbers of people are settled in good faith upon many por- 
. 
numerous homeless 


rmanent homes thereon, and 
pionie are 228 much of the remainder of 
tude poop ee all of said — 


said lands, and le as to the proba- 
ble delays and 8 of a declaration of forfeiture by reason of 
making said forfeiture dependent the success of the aforesaid bill for a for- 
feiture of the whole ‘e whole grant westwra a point in Dakotah Territory; and 
Whereas thesettlement and fot opment of said immense domain along the 


Columbia River are retarded 


t public injury produced by a further 
withholding of said lands 9 — se 


ement and the delay in forfeiture: There- 


fore, 

Be it resolved, That the e Committee on Public Lands are hereby instructed to 
report H, R. 4223, d ee ee 3 2 — much of the peet di grant be- 
tween Wallulaand rair aer aed 


rotection of settlers thereon, 
with such recommendation as fae i 1 deem proper. 
5 A. SLUTTER. 
Mr. STORM introduced a bill (H. R. 7395) granting a pension to 
Hester A. Slutter; which was read a first and second time, referred to 


the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
INDIAN AND COLORED HOME GUARDS, ETC. 


Mr. CURTIN introduced a bill (H. R. 7396) for the relief of Indian 
and colored citizens in the Indian Territory, late members of the First, 
Second, and Third Home Guards, and the Seventy-ninth and Eighty- 
third United States Colored Troops; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 


printed. 
TRANSPORTATION AND LABOR. 


Mr. CURTIN also submitted the following resolution; which was 
read, and referred to the Committee on Rules: 


Whereas a disturbed condition in the relations between labor and certain rail- 
road co ons carrying on yee 8 is reported to exist in sev- 
eral of States, menacing and obstru yg interstate transportation of freight 
and passengers, ry ad the general a greater or less extent the commerce and busi- 
ness of iga Are Se of the people, and hence becoming 

matter of national 


a : There: 

Beit Thata committee of five be appointed by the Speaker toin- 
„ aer of the disturbed condition existing in such States 
or in any of the States. Such committee shall have power to send for persons 
and papers, to examine witnesses under oath, and 2 employ a stenographer 
and one clerk, and shall report the result of its invest ion to the House with 
such recommendation as it may deem proper to make. 

The expense of such investigation shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 


the House. 
MARY E. JOHNSON. 

Mr. GREEN, of New Jersey, introduced a bill (H. R. 7397) for the 
relief of Mary E. Johnson; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

LEONARD PFARR. 

Mr. NEGLEY introduced a bill (H. R. 7398) granting a pension to 
Leonard Pfarr; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

LOANS TO EXPOSITION AT NEW ORLEANS. 


Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania, submitted the following resolution; 
which was read, and referred to the Committee on Expenditures in the 


Treasury Department: 
Resol That Secretary of the Treasury be, and h „respectfully 
ore eer wee ory this TEA if — incompatible with —— a 10 — 5 
as early a day as possibl and complete beta rorya disposition of 


the sums of mone 1 and subseguer ent acts, 
—— * ae States to the EEN Industrial Cotton Centennial —— 
‘ew Orleans, La.; and . any 3 of said sums of mone: 
to — World's Industrial Cotton Centennial Exposition has been * if 
not, whether . — steps have om taken to secure the repayment of said loans, 
or any part thereof. 
ASSISTANT TREASURER AT PHILADELPHIA. 


Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania, also submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which wasread, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby requested to furnish the 
racticable an estimate of the cost of soalter- 

east of Fifth street, in the city 
f.... of coin, 
it a suitable building for the accommodation of the U; States 
assistant treasurer, in which the of that officer may be conveniently 
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PENSIONS OF MINOR CHILDREN. 

Mr. HARMER (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7399) to increase 
the pensions of minor children; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

PENSIONS FOR TOTAL DISABILITY. 

Mr. HARMER (by ee) also introduced a bill (H. R. 7400) to 
increase the pensions of those who have lost limbs, are totally helpless 
and are deaf, and for other purposes; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to 
be printed. 

SAMUEL MILLER. 

Mr. FLEEGER introduced a bill (H. R. 7401) granting a pension to 
Samuel Miller; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES JOHNSON. 

Mr. FLEEGER also introduced a bill (H. R. 7402) to increase the 
pension of James Johnson; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


LEVI E. TENNEY. 
Mr. FLEEGER also introduced a bill (H. R. 7403) granting a pension 
to Levi E. Tenney; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


FRANCIS F. FRITZ. 

Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania, introduced a bill (H. R. 7404) grant- 
ing a pension to Francis F. Fritz; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 

rinted. 
z IMPROVEMENTS IN ALLEGHENY RIVER. 

Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania, also submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was read, and referred to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War is hereby requested to state to this House 
what improvements, if any, are needed to make the port of Pittsburgh, Pa., navi- 
gable in low water, and whether oat d improvements are needed on any tributa- 
ries of the Allegheny River, Pennsy and if any improvements are needed 
in the above-n 8 

The Secretary of War is hereby requested to state to this House the eee 
mate estimate cost of the same, and how much can be profitably expended this 


year. 
MARY F. BLOCH. 


Mr. BOUND introduced a bill (H. R. 7405) granting a pension to 
Mary F. Bloch, widow of Thomas J. Bloch, late of 8 B, Two 
hundred and first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
and ordered to be printed. . 

ELIZA RAMSEY. 

Mr. BOUND also introduced a bill (H. R. 7406) granting a pension 
to Eliza Ramsey, mother of William Ramsey, deceased, late of Company 
O, Ninety-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
and ordered to be printed. 

CYRUS DUBBS. 

Mr. BOUND also introduced a bill (H. R. 7407) for the relief of the 
poor blind brother of Hiram N. Dubbs, deceased, late of Company F, 
Fourth Pennsylvania Cavalry; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered te be 
printed. 

ISABELLA SLACKER. 

Mr. BAYNE introduced a bill (H. R. 7408) granting a pension to 
Isabella Slacker; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


WILLIAM M. RIMMEL. 
Mr. BAYNE also introduced a bill (H. R. 7409) granting a pension 
to William M. Rimmel; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


‘INSPECTION OF STEAM-BOILERS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. HEMPHILL (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7410) provid- 
ing for the inspection of steam-boilers and for the examination of engi- 
neersin charge of the same in the District of Columbia; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, and ordered to be printed. K 


H. T. COX. 


Mr. NEAL (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7411) for the relief 
of H. T. Cox, of Blount County, Tennessee; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to 
be printed. 

JOHN ROBINSON. 

Mr. HOUK introduced a bill (H. R. 7412) for the relief of John Rob- 
inson; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


ALVIS BESHEARS. 

Mr. HOUK also introduced a bill (H. R. 7413) to correct the military 
record of Alvis Beshears; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


Mr. HOUK also introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 148) to create 
a commission to inquire into the relations of capital and labor; which 
ee read a first and second time, and referred. to the Committee on 
r. 
M’HENRY BROY. 


Mr. PETTIBONE introduced a bill (H. R. 7414) to correct the mili- 
tary record of McHenry Broy, late first lieutenant Eighth Tennessee 
Infantry; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


SEVENTH REGIMENT TENNESSEE CAVALRY. 


Mr. GLASS introduced a bill (H. R. 7415) for the relief of the offi- 
cers and soldiers of the Seventh Regiment Tennessee Cavalry; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on War 
Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

LEGAL REPRESENTATIVES OF ASBURY HALLUM. 


Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR (by request) introduced a bill R. 7416) for 
the relief of the legal representatives of Asbury Hallum, deceased; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on War 
Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


GEORGE M. LITTLE, 


Mr. JOHN M. TAYLOR introduced a bill (H. R. 7417) granting a 
pension to George M. Little; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

EMILY THREADGILL. 

Mr. JOHN M. TAYLOR also introduced a bill (H. R. 7418) granting 
a pension to Emily Threadgill; which was read a first and second time, 
3 to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

GEORGE M. LITTLE. 

Mr, JOHN M. TAYLOR also introduced a bill (H. R. 7419) for the 
reliefof George M. Little, Company I, Seventh Tennessee Cavalry; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

P. E. PARKER. 


Mr. JOHN M. TAYLOR also introduced a bill (H. R. 7420) for the 
relief of P. E. Parker, of Henderson County, Tennessee; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

JAMES J. HAYNES. 


Mr. CRAIN (by Mr. SAYERS) introduced a bill (H. R. 7421) author- 
izing the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States to refund certain 
duties paid by James J. Haynes; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


CHEROKEE INDIANS. 


Mr. WELLBORN offered the following resolution of inquiry; which 
was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs: 


That the Secretaries of the Treasury and of the Interior Department 
ly requested, if not incompatible with the public interests, to fur- 
nish this House, at as early a day as practicable, with full and detailed state- 
ments,as shown by the records of their respective Departments, of the list of 
claimant Cherokee Indians for reservation, 3 and spoliation claims, 
as filed in their De ents under the first and third articles of the supple- 
men articles of the treaty with said Cherokee Nation of December, 1855; also 
with a list of the awards made to said claimants by the board of commissioners 
a inted under article 17 of said treaty; also a list of the claims on said accounts 
have been paid either by t action or by act and what 
amounts of money remain on the books of the ury to credit of the 
funds appropriated to carry out and execute the said articles of said treaty, to wit, 
topay said Indians on account of said reservation, pre-emption, and spoliation 
ms, 


be 


JAMES C. DAGGETT. 

Mr. GROUT introduced a bill (H. R. 7422) to increase the pension 
of James C. Daggett; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

BARTLETT E. WHITE. 

Mr. GROUT also introduced a bill (H. R. 7423) granting an increase 
of pension to Bartlett E. White; which was reada first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


ELIZABETH WATERS. 
Mr. LIBBEY introduced a bill (H. R. 7424) for the relief of Eliz- 
abeth Waters; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


RICHMOND AND DANVILLE RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Mr. WISE introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 149) authorizin 
the Secretary of War to readjust and settle the claim of Richmond an 


Danville Railroad Company for transportation of United States troops; 
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which was read a first and second time, referred by unanimous consent 
to the Committee on Railways and Canals, and ordered to be printed. 
SAMUEL BROWNING. 

Mr. WILSON introduced a bill (H. R. 7425) for the relief of Samuel 
Browning; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

W. LUTHER JONES. 

Mr. WILSON also introduced a bill (H. R. 7426) for the relief of W. 
Luther Jones, of Martinsburg, W. Va.; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to 
be printed. 

TRINITY PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, MARTINSBURG, W. VA. 

Mr. WILSON also introduced a bill (H. R. 7427) for the relief of 
Trinity Protestant Episcopal church, Martinsburg, W. Va.; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, 
and ordered to be printed. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, MARTINSBURG, W. VA. 

Mr. WILSON also introduced a bill (H. R. 7428) for the relief of the 
Methodist Episcopal church of Martinsburg, W. Va.; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and 
ordered to be printed. 

ROBERT I, PIPPEN. 

Mr. WILSON also introduced a bill (H. R. 7429) granting a pension 
to Robert H. Pippen, late a private in Company —, —— ent 
Eastern Shore (Maryland) Volunteer Infantry; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
ordered to be printed. 

MARY C. STEPTOE, 

Mr. DANIEL (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7430) granting a 
pension to Mary C. Steptoe; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

D. M. BAILEY. 

Mr. GOFF introduced a bill (H. R. 7431) for the relief of D. M. Bai- 
ley, administrator of Minten Bailey; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


FRANCIS GILMORE. 

Mr. GOFF also introduced a bill (H. R. 7432) granting a pension to 
Francis Gilmore; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

BENJAMIN GILL. 

Mr. GOFF also introduced a bill (H. R. 7433) granting a pension to 
Benjamin Gill; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


JASPAR HANSON. 

Mr. HUDD introduced a bill (H. R. 7434) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to settle an equitable claim of Jaspar Hanson, growing 
out of the rebuilding and repairs of the revenue- cutter Andrew Johnson, 
on Lake Michigan; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


NANCY MASON, 


Mr. GUENTHER introduced a bill (H. R. 7435) to grant a pension 
to Nancy Mason; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MARY ANDERSON. 


Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin, introduced a bill (H. R. 7436) to grant 
a pension to Mary Anderson; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

LEVI L. VAUGHN. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7437 
granting a pension to Levi L. Vaughn; which was read afirst and secon 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 3 

CHARLES LIND. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7438) to 
grant an increase of pension to Charles Lind; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
ordered to be printed. 

LORZANIA BROMLEY. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7439) to 
grant a pension to Lorzania Bromley; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed. 

SENECA R. POLLARD. 


Mr. THOMAS, of Wisconsin, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7440) to 
grant a pension to Seneca R. Pollard; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed, 


JOSEPH CASE. 


Mr. VAN SCHAICK introduced a bill (H. R. 7441) to restore the 
name of Joseph Case to the on-roll; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

PETER VALLEE. 

Mr. VAN SCHAICK also introduced a bill (H. R. 7442) for the relief 
of Peter Vallee; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


DESERT LANDS, UNITED STATES. è 


Mr. BEAN introduced a bill (H. R. 7443) to provide for the reclama- 
tion of desert lands in certain States and Territories; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Agriculture, and 
ordered to be printed. f 


RANCHO DEL RIO GRANDE, NEW MEXICO. t 


Mr. JOSEPH introduced a bill (H. R. 7444) to confirm a certain land 
claim in the Territory of New Mexico; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on Private Land Claims, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


HEIRS OF ANTONIO LADEAU. 


Mr. JOSEPH also introduced a bill (H. R. 7445) for the relief of the 
heirs of Antonio Ladeau, d ; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


TOWN OF VALLICITO, N. MEX. 


Mr. JOSEPH also introduced a bill (H. R. 7446) to confirm a certain 
private land claim in the Territory of New Mexico; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Private Land Claims, 
and ordered to be printed. 

ASHLEY WOOD. 


Mr. TAULBEE introduced a bill (H. R. 7447) granting a on to 
Ashley Wood, late corporal Company B, Seventh Kentucky Volunteer 
Infantry; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com. 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


DIEDRICH TIMME. 


Mr. TAULBEE also introduced a bill (H. R. 7448) granting a pen- 
sion to Diedrich Timme; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


BENJAMIN RUH. 


Mr. TAULBEE also introduced a bill (H. R. 7449) granting a pen- 
sion to Benjamin Ruh, late second lieutenant Company C, One hu: 
and sixth Ohio Volunteer Infantry; which was read a first and second 
5 to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. i 
S. I. PEARCE. 


Mr. MCRAE introduced a bill (H. R. 7450) for the relief of S. H. 
Pearce, of Arkansas; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. a 


MEMORIAL—THIRD AND FOURTH CLASS POSTMASTERS. 


Mr. DOCKERY. Ihave been requested by a special committee of 
the postmasters’ national convention to presenta memorial, setting forth 
the grievances of es of the third and fourth classes, to ask if 
be printed in the RECORD, and referred to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. A 

There was no objection, and the following memorial was ordered to 
be printed in the RECORD, and referred to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads: : 

A memorial from postmasters. 
To the honorable Senators and Representatives in Congress assembled: 

The undersigned were a; inted a inl committee by the postmasters’ 
national ASO „ n Chi February 15 and 16, to 
pare a memorial to Congress setting forth the fr evances of eee the 
third and fourth classes, and, in compliance with their duty, beg to — — cer- 

the inequalities of present postal laws and ms, 
In 8 out the trust imposed, the committee begs to amare heaep and 
ves thatthe postmasters whom they represent are actuated in this 
matter by no spirit of selfish aggrandizement, but that they seek only that which 
is fair and just. They feel that the justice and liberality which are recognized 
factors inthe general policy of the Government in the treatment of its employés 
have been denied them L operation of existing laws, They do not as- 
sume, however, that there existed any hostility upon the part of Congress 
toward postmasters as a class, but they are inclined to believe that the present 
state of things exists solely because you have not been fully informed as to the 
hardships they have been called upon to endure. K 

We have no mysterious or unsupported assertions to make regarding our work, 
and it is far from our purpose to undertake to mislead you in respect to the op- 
eration of present postal laws, for their inequalities are so plain and so palpa- 
ble that even a cursory examination of the subject will reveal their existence. 

It would seem almost unnecessary to call your attention to the and 
confidential relations a postmaster holds to the public at large. There is no 
officer of the Government of either high or low degree who comes so near the 
heart of the le as he; nor is there any function of the Government that has 
as much to do with the social and business interests of the country as the post- 


d, as their wealth increases, great posone 
buildings become a public necessity, until millionsupon millions of dollars have 
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anxious the people are . — magnificent post-office, and how much interest they 


he post-office is, in fact, the et around which the 
3 ve. When business is 


by 
the weather-vane. The post-office, too, keeps with the church and school- 
house, and is as necessary to our progressive dvilization as either of them, and 
we claim that too much consideration can not be bestowed upon a system so 
far-reaching in its influence and so vital in its effect. 

Wedesire to impress agente fire pep qatar me iaa ya nr fathered 
by any political party. Politics was a theme studiously avoided by the late con- 
vention, and any attempt to introduce it would have n most vigorously de- 
nounced, We may say, however, asa matter of fact, that so far as we are able 
to judge from information obtained, the convention was made up equally of 
members of both political parties. But it is a matter of congratulation that so 
many postmasters of Republican faith have been, and are, taking such an active 
interest in the cause. 

It is well known that the salaries of postmasters are based upon the aggregate 
receipts of their offices. These Posen. pipron of the third and fourth classes, 


velo; postal 
therefore, that any reduction in the 
sult in the lowering of salaries 


tions, while 
monial of i 


the 
intended to increase the 1 of mail matter handled in every office 


at the 
to labor postmasters would be at least 
ead ge : the reduction in their incomes which has been th 

sult oi on. 


Now, in support of this proposition we need only refer you to the following 
facts, deduced from the report of Postmaster-General Vilas to the present Con- 

the number of offices 
f this number eight 2 say — 
K n e were in thera; y ay 
States of Kansas and 3 while during the same period enn hax 


the part of postmasters to pre 
citizens who had a ein their town and felt an inte ment 
regarded it asa tive disaster to have the grade of their post-office uced ; 
and, out of the most commendable motives, increased their postage accounts in 
order to save, as they 8 the honor and prestige of their city; and it was 
only by such exertions as thesethat many were saved. The people generally 
take pride in the fact that their Me is of the Presidential and regard 
it as a substantial evidence of the wth and Rr rity of the town when 
their s advanced from the fourth to the third class; and, likewise, 
they view with alarm any lowering of r ` 
But even if the reduction in postage produced the anticipated result of 
increasing the postal business of the country to such an extent as to prevent an 
of compe: jon to postmasters, yet it does not require a mathemati- 
cian to demonstrate that even in that event they would be expected to 


rform 
one-third more labor than before, while the 8 the same. it was 
the purpose of Congress to deal fairly by us, it becomes a clear proposition 


that when our duties were augmented our commissions should have been in- 


Another matter which is of 


to a large number of those of the fou: is the subject of office expenses. These 


expenses consist of rent, light, fuel, clerk-hire, stationery, and other incidentals. 
In all offices of the first and second allowances are made by the Depart- 
ment co all such ex so that under no ces do the 


salaries of such postmasters suffer any diminution on account of such outlays. 
But in third-class offices located in many towns but slightly inferior in impor- 
tance to those containing second-class offices, and whose citizens need and right- 
fully demand as 8 convenient, and well-appointed offices, in — 
et. as those of the second class, postmasters are compelled to liquidate all 
such expenditures out of their salaries or their private funds. And it is a well- 
known fact that in some instancestownsof general inferior commercial impor- 
tance contain second-class offices simply because of the fortunate possession of 
some school or college or large industrial establishment, whose use of the mails 
produces suficient postal revenue to throw the office into the second grade. 


his ex for rent, light, and fue 
o beln liquidated out of iis 


pop 
may be practically lifeless, possessing no elements of prosperity, but yet because 
of fortunate possession, as before stated, of some school or college or some 
one or two large manufacturing establishments, his office is raised to the dig- 
nity of the second class and the Government steps in and pays all his office ex- 
penses. 

The law at presentin force specifically denies to postmasters of the 
— —.—— i th 


thai 
ing all the ex o 
postmasters whose salaries wil 9 with those received 
‘The attention of Congress has been repeatedly called to this great i 
in the reports and recommendations of the Department, and we are g 
able to alte you to the fact that the present officient First Assistant Postmaster- 


interest to all third-class offices, as well as i 


General has taken the most favorable view of the matter, and recommends to 
your consideration e concession we ask for. He says: 

“In the act ap March 38, — was in rated giving the 
Postmaster-General discreti ty to lease prem) for use of post- 
offices of the third class from Faly 1 last, but provision for the payment of 
rent was not made. That is, the P. was authorized to make 
disbursements for rent of premises leased for third-class offices out of the a 

riation for rent, fuel, and light for the present fiscal year. This appro) on, 
owever, was $10,000 less than the sum estimated for first and — — offices, 

Postmasters at offices of the third are now compelled to pay the ex- 
penses of rent, light, fuel, stationery, and miscellaneous items, and in some cases 
a part of the clerk-hire. a p to compel postmasters to pay 
these expenses from their salaries or from their private funds. As stated by the 
Postmaster-General last year (see report of the Postmaster-General for the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1384, page 20), there is no reason why these expenses 
should not be paid at third-class officesas well as at first and second class offices. 

I renew the recommendation, therefore, that provision be made for the pay- 
ment of rent for offices of the third class. I am of the opinion, also, that the 
Government should provide for the payment of expenses for fuel, light, station- 
ery, and us items for these offices,” 

And we may observe in connection with the above that there is not only a de- 
sire upon the part of the Department to make such an allowance, but the gen- 
eral public would most emphaticall be art of it, for we are t the 
presence of hundreds upon severed N signed by thousands of per- 
sons, who ask that you come to our ef, and with but two or three excep- 
tions, all the leading journals of the country have exp themselves as 
favorable to our cause. 

Now, in further referring to this feature of our complaint, we are reminded of 

o fact that there is no other branch of the service of the Government where 
its employés are required to transact a large, intricate, and responsible business 
without being furnished with all the necessary facilities to proper] 

It has remained, however, for Congress to require postmasters of 
fourth classes to provide at their own expense eve ing necessary to transact 
the business of their offices, and to protect the public property, for which they 
are held to such strict account. In offices of the classes named, the postmaster, 
from his own means, must provide a satisfactory outfitof boxes, furniture, and 
fixtures of every description, including desks, con for the 
blanks, and a suitable safe for the security of Government funds and valuable 
letters. In fact, the only articles furnished by the Department are the dati 
and canceling rennan the letter scale. It would seem no more than just 
fair that where the Government transacts a large and confidential business like 
that as puaa it should provide the necessary fixtures and appliances to 
y con e 

The question of compensation to postmasters at the smaller separating post- 
offices for the largo amountof extraneous labor they perform isa matter 01 Ton. 
moment to hundreds of worthy men, and should receive your careful and còn- 
siderate attention. The complaints from this source are numerous, and only 
those who are advised upon the su can form any idea of the onerous char- 
acter of the work they perform and for which, in many instances, no compensa- 
tion whatever is received. There are many offices where the labor involved in 
the separating and 8 mails for other offices is equal to one-half the 
entire work of the office, and ir arrival and departure are at such unseason- 
8 as to compel them to be at their offices from early morning until late 
atn 

This service is so exceedingly exacting and the compensation so very inad- 
equate whenever any allowance is made, that it is almost impossible to retain 
clerks for that service, many of whom enter upon it and remain long enough to 
learn the scheme of distribution and then suddenly quit, leaving the postmaster 
to do the work himself as best he may, and, as a the ic is made 
to suffer. We doubt whether there is a third or fourth class postmaster in the 
United States who is allowed as much for clerk-hire as he is compelled to pay 
out. General Stevenson, the First Assistant Postmaster-General, speaking upon 
this sub; in his first annual report, says: 

“Clerks in post-offices should be fairly com: for their services. Their 
hours of duty are long, and their work, to efficiently performed, requires 
close attention and study. Separating clerks, or clerks at offices of the third 
and fourth classes, where mail is d buted for other offices, merit favorable 
atiention. Many of these clerks are not paid enough to induce them to take 
proper interest in their work.” (See annual report for 1885, page 222.) 

We would also beg to respectfully call your attention to some inequalities in 
the money-order business and ask relief therefrom. We are confident that we 
represent the exact sentiment of every third and fourth class postmaster of a 
moncy-order office when we assert that there is not one such postmaster but 
won analy. pay to the Government from his salary each year a sum equal to 
all commissions derived from the money-order business could such payment 
relieve him entirely from the transaction of such business, This is, perhaps, 
neither the time nor place for detailed statistical statements, but to the few gen- 
eral observations we may present we cordially invite the fullest investigation. 
Every postmaster's experience will corroborate our assertions, and about their 
correctness there can be no doubt. 

We claim that there is no adequate compensation for the transaction of the 
business, neither in view of the responsibility assumed nor the labor performed. 
In any other business it would seem almost ri ous to consider 50 cents to 
$2 per week sufficient compensation for the transaction of a business consid- 
ered of such importance that a separate bond of from $2,000 to $5,000 is required 
to insure its faithful performance; but in this service the figures quoted quite 
fairly represent the responsibility assumed and the pay received. When the 
compensation is considered in the light of the labor formed the result is even 
less creditable to the Government, We do not to say that in the aver- 
age third and fourth class money-order offices the weekly fees received will but 
little more than pay for the risk involved in the daily transportation of 
the funds received to the designated depositary to which they must go before 
the postmaster's responsibility ceases. An expert copyist can only make fair 
wages at a rate of 10 cents per 100 words; but in the service in question men who 
are not experts are compelled to perform this class of work at an average of 
less than 5 cents per 100 words, or less than one-half of what is considered ade- 
quate in any other ness, 

There is probably not a third or fourth class post-office conducting a money- 
order business where the actual work involved will not consume one-third of the 

master’s entire time, provided he attends to it in person, and yet it brings to 

im, as a rule, not one-twentieth part of the income which he derives from his 
office. The postmasters would be more patient with regard to this money-order 
business did they see, even with economical management and the allowance of 
insignificant commissions for the work, the Department could barely make its 
income from the service meet its expenses in conducting it; but when they see 
a vast surplus fund gathered together every year as the result of the grinding 
process to which they are subjected, then they feel thatthe time has come — 788 
sent their side of the story to Congress and let it ju of the hardships to which 
they are subjected. The surplus revenue last year from the money-order busi- 
ness alone was $108,923.20 ; which is ample evidence that the fees the pub- 
lic for the issuing of money-orders are too high, or the compensation allowed 
postmasters for the transaction of the business is entirely inadequate. We have 
some of the most startling facts and figures regarding the labor performed in the 
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conduct of the money- order b: 
9 whenever it may be their pleasure to receive us. 
convention also instructed us to address you upon the sub- 


which we will be glad to lay before your 


he postmasters’ 

ject of mailing liters upon traina., This has como to Doa ao us source of loss 
many throughout eountry, an a speedy remedy. 

While many persons are actuated in in the mallee byw denied bo OREN thee cove 
7... tor” ara EDO dO DO oe ta pode tage ae Pal 

ence, not thinking or caring as to the effect it may have upon the salary of 
r. This is not only an unfair wa: ‘in which fo troat an office of the 
vernment, pe it is a wrong whieh should be abated, and we appeal to youto 
“nin tls connec 


however, 
sot I eee eee. ustice is 


And, finally, omar srs we to commend our cause to your consideration, 
We do not come to you as Republicans or Democrats, . who 
are officers of the 8 8 relief from unjust and unfair discrimi- 
nations. It is the first time in the history of the Government that any organ- 


ized attempt has been made upon the part of in 
their own pone which fact we trust will not operate us at this time, 
now that we have placed our giovane before you. Whi 8 in the 
interest of the people in reducing letter pone snes and were yoo erate 
to od ea in cutting off 50 per cent, on second-class et M have been 
the sufferers, and we can not believe that you would — Fodh legislate in 


the interest of the 1 and the press to our detriment. Almost 
of 3 officials secured legislation except and 

back waiting only for some one to make a move. There are 51, in the 
two page no we 1 — we ask from you not sympathy or kindness, but 


2 eee of many facts and figures A we have un- 
briefly la; — s before youin this memon mem: ges Ta be glad to 
personal present to Post-Office Committees and 


ly ask for 33 to appear beſore — Mas pea pene oao — our claim, and 
8 ourselves to any inquiries they may be pleased to institute. 


Very Y, 
F Chairman, 
SAM. A. RISLEY, 
Committec, 
WASHINGTON Crry, D. C., March 26,1886. 


MARY LEAMY, 


Mr. WARD, of Indiana, introduced a bill (H. R. 7451) granting pen- 
sion to Mary Leamy; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


JENEVAL TOOTLE. 


Mr. WARD, of Indiana, also introduced a bill p R. 7452) for the re- | an: 


lief of Jeneval Tootle; which was read a first an md time, referred 
to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


RICHARD P, BLACKISTONE. 
Mr. COMPTON introduced a bill (H. R. 7453) for the relief of Rich- 
ard P. Blackistone; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


MARY E. FIELDS. 
Mr. COMPTON (by request) also introduced a bill (H. R. 7454) for 
the relief of Mary E. Fields; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


P. A. LEATHERBURY. 
Mr. CROXTON introduced a bill (H. R. 9 for the relief of P. A. 
Leatherbury, of Accomack County, Virginia; which was read a first and 
second time, e tothe COAN on e and ordered to be 


printed. 
JAMES MOORE. 
Mr. WHEELER introduced a bill (H. R. 7456) for the relief of James 
Moore; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


FRED. DANT & co. 

Mr. MURPHY introduced a bill (H. R. 7457) for the relief of Fred. 
Dant & Co.; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

LEN-NE-PI-ZE-QUA. 

Mr. STEELE introduced a bill (H. R. 7458) for the relief of Len-ne- 
pi-ze-qua, a Miami woman; which was read a first and second 
time, ei to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be 
prin 

ALPHEUS HENDLEY. 

Mr. STEELE also introduced a bill (H. R. 7459) for the relief of 
Alpheus Hendley; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

BARNET S. VAN BUREN. 

Mr. CANNON introduced a bill (H. R. 7460) for the relief of Barnet 
S. Van Buren; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN SULLIVAN. 
Mr. ROWELL introduced a bill (H. R. 7461) for the relief of John 


Sullivan; which was read a first and second time, referred to the - 
mittee on War Claims, and ordered to be ARO 7. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF HEALTH. 


Mr. FREDERICK submitted a concurrent resolution of the General 
Assembly of the State of Iowa, relating to the National Board of Health; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


JOHN MEETAN. 


Mr. BUCK introduced a bill (H. R. 7462) for the relief of John Mee- 
tan; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee 
on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


CAPT. J. O. SKINNER. 


Mr. BUCK also introduced a bill (H. R. 7463) for the relief of Capt. 
J. O. Skinner, assistant surgeon and acting medical storekeeper, United 
States Army; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

COINAGE OF GOLD. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas (by request), introduced a bill 
(H. R. 7464) to the coinage of gold; which was read a first and 
second time, refi tothe Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures, and ordered to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE OF A BILL. 


Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. S er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Ways and Means be di from the further consid- 
eration of the bill of the House No. 397, and that the same be referred 
to Soom Committee on Agriculture 

The SPEAKER, The title of the bill will be read, after which the 
Chair’ will ask for objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 397) to amend Title XXXV, entitled Internal Revenue, of the Re- 

vised Statutes. 


There being no objection, the Committee on Ways and Means was 
from the further consideration of the bill; and the same was 
refi to the Committee on Agriculture. 


TREATY WITH MEXICO. 


Mr. SPRINGER submitted the followingresolution of inquiry; which 
was read, and referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 


That the President of the United States be requested to communi- 


approved 
‘pers conta! in the Presi- 
; and to inform this House if 
paym is after said date, and if so, at what 
and of what amount, 

INDIAN TRIBES. 


Mr. SPRINGER also submitted the following resolution of inquiry; 
which was Rey and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs: 
the Secret of the Interior be requested to furnish the House 


none tele information 
1 within the jurisdiction of the United 


Fourth. The . a) wah Sse toeach 2 5 5 velx, for the fiscal year 
wing lowing purposes; that tosay, for schools, school- 
‘or subsistence and clothin ; for police, 
TTT 
for on an n 
inspectors, an r employés in the Indian service. 
Fink. A statement of the value of real estate and property owned by 
each tribe ively, nanding school-houses, shops, and store-houses 
Surther, That thi 1 f the Interior be * amet to furnish the 
information above indicated in detail as to each tri Be oh wing the property 
owned by these wards of the nation, and the amount anona the Govern- 
ment oak of the ne Treasury for their support and so the House 
may be able to 3 whether t 4 ty oy fo these wards is or 
— not abundantly suffi tif properly managed vernment, acting as 
for their support, education, and care, and whether, if so, these 
could not hereafter be maintained and educated at their own cost 


FREE-SHIP BILL. 
Mr. DUNN submitted the following resolution; which was read, an 
referred to the Select Committee on American Ship-building and Ship- 
3 Interests: 


That Saturday, the 24th day of April next, Pe set apart for eneral 
debate bate only on H. R. bill No, 7219, commonly known as the “free-ship bill;” and 
Tuesday and Wednesday (the 27th and 28th days of April), 
. for the call of committees for reports and for the consi 
for the further consid on and disposal of said 
on which, and all amendments thereto then pend- 
considered as bee re 4 o'clock p. m. of said last-named day. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. SNYDER, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled bills of the following titles; 
when the signed the same, namely: 

A bill (S. 831) for the relief of George S. Storrs, of Texas; and 

A bill (S. 812) granting a pension to Mrs. E. A. Benham. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will proceed for one hour, if necessary, 
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to call committees for reports. The hour begins at five minutes past 3 
o’clock, 


TAX ON MANUFACTURED TOBACCO, ETC, 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky, from the Committee on Ways 
and Means, reported, as a substitute for H. R. 3425, a bill (H. R. 7465) 
to amend section 3357 of the Revised Statutes of the United States as 
amended by section 2 of the act of June 9, 1880, and section 3389 of 
said Revised Statutes as amended by section 16 of the act of March 1, 
1879; which was read a first and second time, referred to the House Cal- 
endar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

House bill No. 3425 was ordered to be laid on the table. 

BRIDGES ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER. 


Mr. CRISP, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 41) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near the city of Saint Joseph, in the 
State of Missouri, and to establish itas a post-road; which was referred 
to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. CRISP, from the Committee on Commerce, also reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 3369) to authorize 
the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River at or near the 
city of Council Bluffs, Iowa, and for other purposes; which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORT. 
Mr. BARRY, from the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
back with an adverse recommendation the bill (H. R. 5384 
to regulate the rate of postage on fourth-class matter; which was or- 
dered to be laid on the table, and the accompanying report printed. 
RIGHT OF WAY THROUGH INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Mr. ALLEN, of Massachusetts, from the Committee on Indian Affairs 
reported, as a substitute for the bill H. R. 5866, a bill (H. R. 7466) 
gran rights of way for the construction and operation of railroads 
across the Indian Territory; which was read a first and second time, 
referred tothe House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 

House bill No. 5868 was laid on the table. 

HEATING APPARATUS 1N PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Mr. DIBBLE, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
reported back Executive Document No. 128, letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Supervising Architect, recom- 
mending an appropriation for Destine appare in certain public build- 
ings ; and moved that the committee be di from the further con- 
sideration of the same, and that it be referred to the Committee on Ap- 


ropriations. 
6! 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT OPELOUSAS, LA. 


Mr. DIBBLE, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
Te back with an amendment the bill (S. 324) for the erection 
of a public argon at Opelousas, La. ; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the 
amendments and accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


STREET IN CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina, from the Committee on Public 
Bonding and Grounds, reported, as a substitute for the bill H. R. 
2346, a bill (H. R. 7467) to grant for the use of the public a street 
across the United States grounds in the city of Chat in the 
State of Tennessee; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

House bill No. 2346 was laid on the table. 

CONVICT LABOR. 

Mr. LOVERING, from the Committee on Labor, reported back with 
a favorable recommendation the joint resolution (H. Res. 142) authoriz- 
ing and directing the Commissioner of Labor to make an investigation 
as to convict labor, and for other purposes; which was referred to the 
House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 


printed 
SAMUEL SHULER. 

Mr. SWOPE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6237) for the relief of 
Samuel Shuler; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORTS, 

Mr. SWOPE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with adverse recommendations bills of the following titles; which 
were severally laid on the table, and the accompanying reports ordered 
to be printed: 

ms bill (H. R. 4718) to place the name of J. M. McGill on the pension- 
roll; 


A bill (H. R. 3845) granting a pension to Mary Horn; 
A bill (H. R. 6242) granting a pension to Louis Davis; 
A bill (H. R. 2149) granting a pension to Henrietta Loeb 
A bill (H. R. 2191) granting a pension to George L. Arnold; 
A bill (H. R. 5764) for the relief of John Stoll; and 
as sig H. R. 6243) granting an increase of pension to James E. B. 


JOHN ARTHUR. 

Mr. ELLSBERRY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 5058) 
granting a — to John Arthur; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee of the ole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. s 

II. L. KYLER. 

Mr. ELLSBERRY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 1818) 
granting a pension to H. L. Kyler; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying re- 
port ordered to be printed. — 

ABIGAIL H. CAREY. 


Mr. ELLSBERRY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6225) 
granting a pension to Abigail H. Carey; which was refi to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accompany- 
ing report ordered to be printed. 

PENSIONS OF DEPENDENT PARENTS. 

Mr. HAYNES, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 1578) relating to 
claims for pensions of dependent parents; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


CYRUS VIGUS. 

Mr. JONES, of Alabama, from the Committee on Pensions, reported 
back with amendments the bill (H. R. 5961) granting an increase of 
pension to Cyrus Vigus; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the amendments and 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


LEMUEL ADAMS. 

Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Pensions, re- 
ported a bill (H. R. 7468) granting a pension to Lemuel Adams, war of 
1812; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 


SOLOMON MESSER. 


Mr. STRUBLE (by Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR), from the Committee on 
Pensions, reported back with amendments the bill (H. R. 3166) grant- 
ing a pension to Solomon Messer; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the amendments 
and accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

BUTLER & PITKIN. 


Mr. BUCHANAN, from the Committee on Claims, reported back with 
amendments the joint resolution (H. Res. 88) for the relief of the late 
firm of Butler & Pitkin; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the amendments and 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

JAMES W. SCHAUMBURG. , 


Mr. SPRINGER, from the Committee on Claims, reported back with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 3745) forthe relief of James W. Schaum- 
burg; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 

rinted. 
* SEWELL COULSON AND OTHERS. 

Mr. SPRINGER, from the Committee on Claims, also reported a bill 
8 R. 7469) for the payment of Sewell Coulson, and Porter, Harrison, 

Fishback, for legal services; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calen- 
dar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

LACON R. TILLMAN. 

Mr. HOWARD, from the Committee on Claims, reported back with 
a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 2245) for the relief of Lacon 
R. Tillman; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

W. H. TIBBITS. 

Mr. ELY, from the Committee on Private Land Claims, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 1432) for the relief of W. 
H. Tibbits; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 
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PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA, AND COLORADO. 


Mr. ELY, from the Committee on Private Land Claims, also reported 
back with amendments the bill (H. R. 2851) to provide for ascertain- 
ing and settling private land claims in the Territories of New Mexico 
and Arizona and the State of Colorado; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

HEIRS OF MYRA CLARK GAINES. 


Mr. THOMPSON, from the Committee on Private Land Claims, re- 
ported back with an amendment the bill (H. R. 970) forthe relief of the 
heirs of Myra Clark Gaines; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Mr. REID, of North Carolina, from the Committee on Printing, re- 
ported back adversely joint resolution (H. Res. 138) to print 10,000 
copies of the report of the Commissioner of Agriculture on the Inter- 
national Sheep and Wool Show, held in Philadelphia in September, 1880; 
1 y laid on the table, and the accompanying report ordered to 

printed. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, reported back adversely the bill (H. R. 5239) to prevent the sale 
of undrawn poultry in the District of Columbia; which was laid on the 
table, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed, 

WILLIAM FISHER. 

Mr. MCMILLIN, from the Committee on Waysand Means, to whom 
was referred the petition of William Fisher, to be released from pay- 
ment on fruit brandy destroyed by fire, reported a bill (H. R. 7470) 
for the relief of William Fisher; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private 
Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed: 

LIGHT-HOUSE NEAR CROATON, N. C. 


Mr. CLARDY, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back with 
a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 3581) making an appropria- 
tion for the establishment of a light-house near Croaton, N. C.; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


APPROACH TO PENSACOLA, FLA. 

Mr. CLARDY, from the Committee on Commerce, also reported, as a 
substitute for H. R. 442, a bill (H. R. 7471) to provide for the establish- 
ment of additional aids to navigation to guide vessels through the chan- 
nels leading to Pensacola, Fla.; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and ordered to be printed. 

House bill No. 4442 was laid on the table. 

ADVERSE REPORT. 

Mr. CLARDY, from the Committee on Commerce, also rted back 
adversely the bill (H. R. 4637) to establish a light-ship off Cape Hat- 
teras, North Carolina; which was laid on the table, and the accompany- 
ing report ordered to be printed. 

CHANGES OF REFERENCE. 

On motion of Mr. CLARDY, the Committee on Commerce was dis- 
charged from the further consideration of bills of the following titles, 
and the same were referred to the Committee on Appropriations: 

A bill (H. R. 3746) making an appropriation for the building of the 
new 91775 at Milwaukee, Wis.; 

A bill (H. R. 3725) making an appropriation for the construction and 
acre Sra of a light-ship and fog-signal at Winter Quarter Shoal, 
Virginia; 

A bill (H. R. 3731) making an appropriation for the protection of 
Cape Charles light-house site, Virginia. 
LIGHT-SHIP, HOG ISLAND SHOAL, RHODE ISLAND. 


Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back with 
a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 3664) to establish a light- 
ship on Hog Island Shoal, N: tt Bay, Rhode Island; which was 
referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Commerce, also reported, as a 
substitute for H. R. 3662, a bill (H. R. 7472) for the establishment of a 
light-house and fog-signal on one of the Gull Rocks, Newport Harbor, 
Rhode Island; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
House; Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

House bill No. 3662 was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 
that that body requested the House of Representatives to return the 
bill (H. R. 1151) authorizing the President of the United States to a 
point Lieut. William P. Randall a lieutenant-commander on the retired- 
list of the Navy. 


LINUS TOLES. 


Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania, by unanimous consent, introduced a 
bill (H. R. 7473) for the relief of Linus Toles; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORT ON NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, ETC. 


The SPEAKER. The hour for consideration of bills under the rules 
begins at thirty-five minutes past 3 o'clock. The call rests with the 
Committee on Printing. The Clerk will read the title of the joint res- 
olution heretofore called up by this committee, which is now under 
consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 58) authorizing the printing of a naval report. 


Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, the other day, dur- 
ing this call, the Committee on Expenditures in the ent of 
Justice was passed over by unanimous consent until I should return 
to the floor. I am now here for the purpose of calling up a bill on be- 
half of that committee. 

The SPEAKER. But that order, whatever it may be, can not, in 
the opinion of the Chair, interfere with the consideration of the reso- 
lution already before the House. When that is finished the gentle- 
man can call attention to the order in question. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. Isimply wish to reserve my rights. 

The SPEAKER. The joint resolution, the title of which has 
read, is now before the House for consideration; and the question ison 
ordering it to be en; and read a third time. : 

Mr. FARQU Mr. Speaker, the merits of this report having 
been fully discussed when the matter was under consideration last 
Thursday, and no member having signified any intention to make any 
further remarks on the subject, I now, having the matter in charge on 
behalf of the Committee on Printing, move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered, and under the operation thereof 
the joint resolution was ordered to be for a third reading; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly the third time, and passed. 
Mr. FARQUHAR moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint 
resolution was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 2 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS, MARSHALS, COMMISSIONERS, ETC. 


Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. Onbehalf of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Department of Justice, I now desire to call up the 
bill (H. R. 6977) relating to the compensation and duties of United 
States attorneys, marshals, and commissioners, and for other pi 

Mr. MORRISON. I understand the gentleman calls this bill up with 
the same rights of consideration that it would have had when his eom- . 
mittee was reached on the previous call. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will cause to be read from the RECORD 
of the 24th instant the request as made by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. SPRINGER], together with the statement made by the Chair. 
The Clerk will also read the entry made in the Journal. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


committee may not lose its place in this call. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous consent that the 
Committee on 7 itures in the Department of Justice may be allowed to 
call up business of that committee, if they desire to do so, when the chairman, 
who is now absent, makes his appearance on the floor. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now read the entry on the Journal. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

During the said call, on motion of Mr. SPRINGER, by unanimous consent, 

Ordered, That the Committee on 1 itures in the Department of Justice 
be allowed to call up business repo; from said committee when its chairman, 
then absent, shall make his appearance on the floor. 

The SPEAKER. That is the order which was made. The Chair 
will state that at the time the order was made there were about fif- 
teen or twenty minutes remaining of the hour allotted to the consid- 
eration of bills called up by committees. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Ido not see that the order as read gives any 
right to call up this bill. 

e SPEAKER. What was the point made by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Morrison] a few moments ago? 

Mr. MORRISON. I made an inquiry whether or not the gentleman 
from West Virginia would proceed with the consideration of this bill 
with the same rights that he would have had if he had proceeded when 
his committee was regularly called. Ras 

The SPEAKER. The request made by the gentleman from Illinois 
| Mr. SPRINGER] was that the committee should not lose its place. The 

ir can only give his own understanding of the matter. The Chair, 
in fact, pedicle that the gentleman from West Virginia was only tem- 
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porarily absent from the Hall, and would make his appearance in a few 
moments. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. That seems to beobvious from what has been 
read. Iwas not present at the time; but that is the idea which. the pro- 


ceed as read, convey to me. 

The SPEAKER. The request was that the committee should not 
lose its place in the call. As the Chair has just stated, when the re- 
quest was made there were only, as he nowremembers, fifteen or twenty 
minutes of the hour remaining. Of course it is very difficult for the 
Chair to say what should be done in such a case. The Chair thinks 
the House should construe the order and determine whether the Een 
tleman from West Virginia is to occupy two hours, or whether he shall 
have the fifteen or twenty minutes which he would then have had and 
also an hour on the nextday, if the consideration of his bill should not 
be completed. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Iam afraid if the former course were adopted 
it would give rise to more parliamentary maneuvering than the House 
could get along with. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to have the matter settled so 
that there may be no difficulty in such cases hereafter. 

Mr. REED, of If a gentleman, by being providentially ab- 
sent when his committee was called—I am not speaking of this case, 
but speaking generally—could get two hours instead of an hour and 
fifteen minutes, it might be quite a boon. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. I had sup it was well known 
to the House that on Monday morning last I asked leave of absence 
until to-day, which was granted. I understood that when this order 
was made—it was made knowingly—the motion of the gentleman 
from Illinois was made with knowledge of the facts. My understand- 
ing and the understanding of the committee has been that as the com- 
mittee would have been reached then, we would now have the same 
time which would have been allowed to us had our committee responded 
at the regular time. I ask and claim on behalf of the committee the 
time we would have been allowed had we been regularly called in our 
turn—the two hours. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me, from what has 
been read to us, the House must have understood at the time what was 
perfectly apparent to me, that it was only a momentary absence from 
the House which was contemplated. To extend it to any time the 
chairman of the committee should be absent was not what the House 
could have contemplated. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. The House is bound to know what 
its record discloses. It is bound to know the course of things. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Not in these matters of unanimous consent. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. Thatisa kind of ignorance the gen- 
tleman can not plead. 

Mr. STORM. What occurred was this: The gentleman from Ilinois 
[Mr. SPRINGER] turned around and said, I do not see the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Grsson] in his seat;’’ indicating by his man- 
ner and eee eee e A err mI g. r 
tleman from West Virginia was out of the Hall only temporarily. That 
was the understanding near me; that if he came in he was then to have 
the right to the fifteen minutes which remained. 

Mr. HAMMOND. If it had not been considered by the Committee 
on Expenditures in the t of Justice that this bill could be 
called up when the chairman of that committee [Mr. GIBSON] re- 
turned, it being known that he had been granted leave of absence, 
that committee would have called it up another member. 
But when the House gave unanimous consent that the chairman of the 
committee who had the bill should have the . of 
calling it up on his return, I did not presume any ad van be 
taken of it having been passed over. Now, I that all he 
wants, all his committee wants, is the same amount of time which he 
would have been entitled to had he been in his seat at the time. The 
committee, I understand, would have had until the close of that hour, 
and then if it had gone over to a full hour the next time the subject 


was resumed. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has so stated. 4 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. It is all I ask, that this committee 
shall have now the same time it would have had then. 

Mr. HAMMOND. That is only fair. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is in the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. I move that the House resolve it- 
self into the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the 
purpose of proceeding to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr, REED, of Maine. Has the Chair determined this matter? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is of opinion that the gentleman is en- 
2 the time he would have had if his committee had then been 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Does a single objection suffice? If it does, I 
am ready to make it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that is the order of the House. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to; and the House accordingly resolved itself 


into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. MoM 
LIN in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia calls up for 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6977) relating to the compensation and 
goue of United States attorneys, marshals, and commissioners, and for 
other p ‘ 

The bill was read, as follows: 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS, 


who shall be paid a salary of $4,000 a year; and all other United Sta! 
are shall | be — f $3, 
or criminal, including cases, where fees or com) 
now by law authori to be taxed against and d by the Uni States for 
services of district attorneys or their assistants, no fees shall be charged or al- 
lowed on thataccount. In all cases, civil or criminal, including prize cases, where 
services are performed by district attorneys or their assistants, and the costs are 
taxed against other than the Unlted States, the amount of such costs or 
fees for such service shall be collected and paid into court. United States dis- 
trict attorneys shall, under the direction of the Attorney-General, attend to the 
interests of the United States in every suit or proceeding in which the United 
States is concerned, in any of the courts of the United States or in the courts of 
any State or Territory, or attend to any other interest of the United States in 
their ive cts: Provided, That nothing in this act shall be construed 
as avoiding or interfering with any contract the Attorney-General has 
made with any district attorney for services heretofore or to be ren- 
dered; and in all cases pending at the time this act shall go into 
compensation is provided by fees, the judge of the court wherein su 
ing shall ascertain and allow such reasonable part of the whole fee as would 

‘ly chargeable were the whole services performed as he in his diseretion 
ink just: Provided „That the Attorney-General, when in his opin- 
ion it becomes 3 the public service, may employ the district attor- 
ney of one district to defend or prosecute suits, civil or criminal, or to transact 
any other business connected with the De ent of Justice in a district other 
than the one to which the district attorney soemployed belongs, and may allow 
him such reasonable compensation as agreed upon. 

and clerks shall be allowed, once 


SEC, 2. That the district attorneys, 

for each term of court, the rtation in 
where the court may be held in the district, 

to be made out and verified as 

is allowed. Distri 


pro) 
may 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS, 


Suc. 3. That United States marshals shall r receive annual! 


hereaſte ſor their 
services the following salaries, payable monthly: Southern district of 
husetts, Eastern and 


and Middle Tennessee, $3 
ware, Nevada, Sou 


be made the 
lication 


the costs thereof in all cases 
brought under ter 3 of the 
the costs, if not collectible from the 
marshal, clerk, and district attorney in their accounts against the United States, 
and sl be adjusted and paid by the accounting officers in the same manner as 
costs in cases brought by the United States. It shall be the duty of the marshal 
to scrutinize the bills of the deputies, sheriffs, or constables, or whoever may be 
employed to serve process,and when he finds the same be correct and in 
accordance with law he shall pay the same; but in cases where he deems it 
advisable for his own protection may withhold 25 per cent. of the amount 
until said bills have been audited and allowed at the Treasury, and when so al- 
lowed he shall pay the amount found due each in full. Atthe close of each term 
of court shall up his accounts for all fees and disbursements 
and submit the same to a circuit or district court, ia accordance with the 
ions of the act 5 fees and costs, approved February 22, 1875, which shall 
be examined an upon by the court at each term before its adjournment. 
Sec. 4. That there may be allowed each United marshal one clerk and 
one chief deputy, whose salaries shall be paid as provided in section 2 for the 
yment of marshals, The salaries shall be $1,800 a year in each of the follow- 
ng districts: Northern New York, Southern New York, Massachusetts, Eastern 
Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, Southern Ohio, Kentucky, Northern Illinois, 
West Virginia, and California. In other districts the salary shall be determined 
by the Attorney-General, but shall not exceed $1,200 annum in any case, No 
clerk or chief deputy shall be appointed in any district unlessthe Attorney-Gen- 
eral shall deem such 3 necessary for the efficient performance of the 
public business, In districts where courts are held at more than one place 
at which grand jurors are im eled the Attorney-General may, in his discere- 
tion, allow the marshal a clerk or chief deputy (but not both) at such place, in 
addition to the one hereinbefore authorized, ifthe business of the office requires 
it,at a salary not to exceed $1,000a year. The Attorney-General shall vide 
a uniform system of book-keeping and returns, and furnish books and blanks 
for this purpose to United States marshals, It shall be their duty to keep all the 
accounts, books, and papers of their respective offices in such manner as may be 
required by regulations prescribed by the Attorney-General, and to perform such 


rties to the suits, shall be 
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other duties as such regulations may uire. All boo! and accounts 
pa ea peepee remain te the on of the 


relating in any wa: 
and be Senger Adake by him to his successor in office, and shall 38 at all 
the chief 


ing his account for expenses of transpo: 
same; and it shall be the duty of the marshal to examine said bills before pay- 
ing the same, and to strike out improper cha: if any are made therein. 

xc. 5. That the marshal's clerks, the chief deputies, and other deputies shall 
be appointed by the Attorney-General, upon the recommendation of the mar- 
shals of the respective districts, and their oaths of office shall be filed in the De- 
partment of Justice; and they shall be of good character and be able to read and 
write in the English language, and be subject to removal for cause by the Attor- 
ney-General, by the court, or marshal : That nothing in this act shall 
be construed as in any way repealing or modifying sections 2021, 2022, 2023, and 
2024 of the Revised Statutes. 

Src, 6. That deputy marshals shall be appointed in the manner provided in 
the foregoing section for such localities in the district as the judge of the dis- 
trict or circuit courts may authorize and require for the efficient transaction of 
the business of the United States courts of such districts in each locality. No 
3 shall perform the duties of a deputy marshal unless appointed and qual- 

ed in the manner herein provided, but district or circuit courts may appoint, 
upon the recommendation of the marshal, any sheriff or constable, holding 
commissions as such under State authority, to serve the writs or execute the 
processes issuing out of the courts in such district, after having been duly com- 
missioned a ay. by order of the court. In all cases where practicable itshall 
be the duty of marshal to send writs and processes of court by mail, directed 
to the deputy marshal residing in the locality where writs are to be served or 
processes to be executed, or to the sheriff or constable appointed to serve the 
same in such locality, whose duty it shall be, after service, to return such writ or 

rocess by mail to the marshal; and in no case shall fees be charged or allowed 
or traveling between points where writs or ay ee were sent by mail, or 
where it was praene to send them by mail. The fees now allowed by law 
for marshals for serving writs and processes hereafter be allowed to the 
officers serving the same, except for committing and dise] g mers; and 
me — in section 3 ma — Statutes 1 ſor 25 same 
ereby repealed. o fee for serving process paid to a chief deputy. 
Guards, when actually necessary, may be employed to assist deputy wie 
sheriffs, or constables in charge of p: ers and witnesses before commission- 
ers or justices of the peace, but not more than two before the same officershall 
be emp! on any one day. 

SRO. 7. deputy marshals, sheriffs, and constables, while serving court 
processes, shall be allowed for transportation by public conveyances the amount 
actually paid therefor, which shall be stated in an itemized account, and shall 
not exceed the usual amount charged for such transportation, For traveling 
where there is ed wei 3 they shall be allowed 10 cents per mile each 
way, and for serving writs and processes the fees provided by law. The costs 
shall in each case be indorsed in items on the back of the writ when the return 


Sec. 8. That the circuit or district courts of the United States may, in cases of 
Se, where the necessary processes of the courts can not be promptly ex- 
ecu by the marshal or his lar deputies so as to secure the endsof justice, 
enter an order of record requiring the marshal or one of his deputies, or a per- 
son appointed as special deputy marshal by the court for that pu to 
form a lar service or execute a particular writ; and 5 ere 
shall be allowed guch compensation as may bejust and reasonable, but not ex- 
ceeding $2.50 a day, and actual and necessary traveling expenses, in lieu of fees 
and m 5 where it shall become necessary to a deputy in one 
part of the district to perform duty in another part thereof, the judge of the 
court of such district may ascertain and allow a reasonable a there- 
for. Allaccounts for such service shall be stated in items and verified by the 
person performing the service, and approved as a separate account by the judge 
who may make order requiring the same, 

UNITED STATES COMMISSIONERS. 


Sxrc.9, That the judges of the circuit and district courts of the United States, 
and the judges of the Territorial courts shall divide each district into commis- 
sioners’ districts, co: ng of one or more counties or parishes, and they shall 
appoint one or more United States commissioners in each commissioner's dis- 
trict, as may be required for the efficient and economical execution of the laws. 
Such commissioners shall have jurisdiction only of such offenses as are commit- 
ted in their ve except in cases of change of venue or where no 
qualified commissioner resides in the commissioner's district where the offense 
Was committed, and except also in cases of offense the postal laws of the 
United States, in which the jurisdiction shall remain as now provided by law. 
United States commissioners shall receive for their services such fees as are now 
allowed by law, except that in all criminal cases heard by them they shall only 
be allowed $1 for issuing process to arrest, and $1 for a recognizance or bond for 
court, including affidavits of justification of sureties andjacknowledgments, and 
for all other writs and processes issued, for all oaths administered, for docketing, 
hearing, and trying the same, and for all services performed, the sum of S, and 
no more, for each case; but where two or more charges are preferred any 
person at the same time the commissioner shall be allowed only for a fee in one 
case, preliminary examinations, where there is 8 cause of guilt, the 

give the bail req 


any accused person who may be committed in default of bail may, upon the 
order of the judge, be removed to and tried at that place in the judicial district 
where the court will be held next after his commitment. Justices of the peace 
shall receive the same fees as United States commissioners for services in crimi- 
nal cases. Their accounts shall be verified by oath and forwarded tothe United 
States attorney of the district, to be submitted to court for approval. It shall be 
the duty of commissioners and ee of the peace to examine and to 
the marshal for payment bills of witnesses for transportation and attendance, 


CLERES’ FEES, 


Sxc, 10. That the fees earned by the clerks of the United States courts, the 
8 and district courts of the Territories, and the courts of the District of 
Columbia for services in civil and criminal cases and in naturalization cases, and 
for making out, certifying, or authenticating all papers, and in bankruptcy pro- 
ceed: and for duties of master in chancery, or as special commissioners or 
referees by order of the court, or taking or authenticating depositions, 
cert: admitting attorneys to ce, and in all matters of any name an 
character incident to their office or by virtue or authority of the co and as 
United States commissioners, if holding said office, shall be included 
semi-annual returns to the Attorney-General; and it shall be the duty of the 
Attorney-General to decide what expenses may be paid by such clerks out of 


the surplus emoluments of their 
make out an itemized statement of all costs paid into court in Un: 

showing what been made of the same in whatcases they ac- 
orued, and submit the same to the district court, who shall examine the same, 
and cause such clerks to subscribe an oath to the correctn 


pacities a 
sum ex 000 per annum, except the clerks of the district and circuit 
courts for the southern district of New York, who may each receive $3,500 an- 
nually for their services. From the fees and emoluments earned and so re- 
ported by such clerks no one of them shall be allowed an amount exceeding the 
maximum herein provided ; and after deducting the payment of deputy clerks, 
of office expenses, and any other allowances authorized by the Attorn — 
eral, the balance of such fees and emoluments, if any, over and above t*e said 
maximum amount, shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States, accord- 
ing to the n of section 844 of the Revised Statutes, which payments shal! 
be at the Treasury Department upon 1 returus to the First 
Auditor of all fees earned during each quarter, to be made under oath and ap- 
proved by the court; and upon failure to make said 8 and semi-annual 
reports within thirty days thereafter, the clerk shall be summarily removed by 
the judge, upon the request of the Attorney-General. 


FEES AND EXPENSES OF COURT OFFICIALS. 
Sero, 11. That the judges of the Territorial courts, United States district attor- 


neys and their eres and United States marshals and their depu! when 
required to use any * c conveyance in the discharge of their e du- 
ties, shall be allowed the actual amount paid for transportation, not exceedin; 


the usual fareson such public conveyance, and no more. All accounts ren 

for such transportation shall be verified by oath of the person making the same; 
and he shall state in such oath that he did not use for any part of such transpor- 
tation a pass or pay a less fare than that stated in theaccount. Accounts forthe 
transportation of prisoners and guards by public conveyances shall be rendered 
for such sum as was actually paid for such transportation, not exceeding the 
wana) fare; and vouchers, verified by oath, shall in all cases accompany such ac- 
counts, = 

Sec. 12. That United States marshals shall hereafter be allowed their actual 
expenses in the following cases, namely : 

‘or transporting prisoners in any State or Terrritory, or from one State or Ter- 
ritory to another, on any public conveyance, the amountactually paid for trans- 
portation of themselves and for each prisoner and necessary guard, but not ex- 
ceeding the usual fares. Where free transportation is used no whatever 
shall be made or allowed. If reduced transportation is secured, this fact shall 
be stated, and the actual amount paid shall be charged in the account, and no 
more. : 

The amount actually and necessarily paid for meals of themselves, prisoners, 
and necessary guards while in transitu, not ex g 50 cents per meal. 

8 3 ly paid deputy marshals and guards for their services, not 
ex g $2 per day. 

For travel in going to serve or returning from serving any process, warrant, 
attachment, or other writ, including writs of subpœna in civil or criminal cases, 
the actual amount paid for transportation on all public conveyances, and no 
more, theaccount to be stated as in case of transporting criminals; and for each 
mile y traveled to serve any such process as aforesaid, w there is no 
public conveyance, the amount actually paid, not exceeding ten cents per mile 
going and Seeger, For all travel required of them by law on any public con- 
ve they shall be allowed, in all States and Territories, the actual amount 

„ a8 herein provided, and no more; and for every mile actually traveled 
where there is no public conveyance, the amountactually paid ‘or, not ex- 
ceeding ten cents per mile each wax. All allowances for travel and meals are not 
to be co: as compensation, but as reimbursements for actual and neces- 
sary expenditures in the of official detties; and all tra 
vided for in this act shall be computed by the nearest practicable route. "ait ale 
lowances for mileage and ion in excess of the amount actually paid 
are hereby declared illegal; and no credit shall be allowed to any of the dis- 
bursing officers of the United States for payments or allowances in violation of 
the provisions of this act. An afidavit that the account is hg and true in all 

and that the therein were actually and necessarily 
In all cases the account must contain the 


and 
all accounts of court officials, to all of which forms 
to be taken and subscribed. 

Sec, 13. That hereafter jurors and witnesses in all of the States and Territories 
shall receive their actual and necessary expenditures for transportation when 
using any public conveyance, in lieu of mileage, but not exceeding the usual 
fares; and when there are no public conveyances they shall receive the mileage 
now allowed by law for travel to and from court; and witnesses shall receive 
one dollar and a half a day and jurors shall receive two dollars a day d 
attendance at any court or courts, and for the time necessarily occupie 

to and returning from the same. 

Sec. 14. That section 365 of the Revised Statutes shall be so amended as to read 


as follows: 
“Spc. 365. No com ion shall hereafter be allowed to any attorney or coun- 
selor at law for se unless employed and retained by the Attorney-General 
for a purpose authorized by law, and then only on the certificate of the Attorney- 
General that such services are actually necessary, and that the same can not be 
perfi -General or Solicitor-General or the other officers of 

certificate shall be 


in 


actual 
in go 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 
Sec. 15. That section 5392 of the Revised Statutes be so amended as to read as 


follows: 

“Sec, 5392, Every person who, having taken an oath before a com t tri- 
bunal, commission, commissioner, officer, or person, in any case in which a law 
of the United States or any rule or regulation prescribed by the head of any De- 
82 of the Government of the United es authorizes ar oath to be in- 

„that he will testify, declare, depose, or certify truly, ox that any written tes- 
timony, declaration, deposition, or certificate by him subscribed is true, willfully 
and contrary to such oath states orsubscribes any material matter whick he does 
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not believe to be true, is guilty of ury, and shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $2,000 and oe h isonet ai hard labor not more than five y 
* 


bia, and their deputies, are hereby authorized to admin 
tifleates thereof 


in all matters ing to the duties of their offices. 
SEC. 17. That the Attorne neral is authorized to appoint examiners and 
agents of the t of Justice, and to 10 and clerks oſ said De- 


Sec, 18. That an; rson who steals, takes away, falsifies, mutilates, or other- 
— 7 —— 8 conceals any book. er es —.— by law Sy ari to 


y 
aids, or abets such stealing, taking away, altering, falsifying, mu- 


Sec. 19. That the provisions of this act shall apply to all the States and Terri- 
tories and to the District of Columbia. All ee Sigh a of acts granting double 
or increased fees to marshals, mty marshals, clerks, or district attorneys in 
any State or Territory, or in the ict of Columbia, are hereby repealed, and 
the eral laws prescribing such fees are hereby re-enacted as to such States 
and Territories, except as herein modified or amended. 

Sec, 20. That this act shall take effect and be in force from and after the first 
day of January, 1887; and all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act are 
hereby repealed, 


Mr. DIBBLE. I rise to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DIBBLE. I wish toask whether this isthe time to move amend- 
ments, or whether the bill will be again read for amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN, The general debate has not yet been had. After 
that the bill will be read by sections for amendment. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Is it in order to ask for the reading in connection 
with this bill of the one for which it was reported as a substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. That can only be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I hope unanimous consent will be given for that 


u 
£ The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has been informed that this bill was 
reported by the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of Jus- 
tice for several other bills, which by unanimous consent were at the 
time laid u the table, while this was referted to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. I object to these interruptions if I 
am to be charged with the time which they consume. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia is entitled 
to the floor and will proceed. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. I did desire to have submitted this 
bill to a vote of the House without any discussion; so far as I was con- 
cerned I was willing to ask for a vote directly upon it from the fact 
that at the last session of Congress a bill identical in principle in its 
provisions and only differing as to the size of salaries was passed al- 
most unanimously by the House, but was stricken off by the Senate 
under the rule which prohibited legislation on appropriation bills. 
But I have been notified by members they desire to speak for and 
against the bill, and therefore I must perform a duty which otherwise 
I would not have done, and that is to explain the provisions of the bill 
now presented to the House. 

In brief, the object of this bill is to change the system of compensa- 
tion, as now allowed to the minor officers of the United States courts, 
from one of fees, depending on the amount of business they perform, 
to a fixed and certain salary; thus relieving the officers of these courts 
from the temptation, which is naturally induced bysuch asystem, of en- 
larging the amount of their compensation; and at the same time re- 
lieving the people from the burden of prosecutions and persecutions that 
have carried on for the purpose of swelling the compensation of 
these officials. 

To illustrate how terrible this thing can be sometimes, I have seen in 
one city—in my own little State, composed of but one-fourth of the ju- 
dicial business of that small State—the people camped in the streets and 
sitting upon the sidewalks by the thousands, in attendance upon the 
court. 

I have seen in one session of that court over nine hundred indictments 
made and carried forward from court to court, until after two or three 
terms, with thousands of parties and witnesses there in attendance, over 
seven hundred of them were dismissed with one sweep of the pen. I 
have seen carried on in thatone State, having an average of only about 
450,000 population, within the last ten years, as high as scarier te 
never less than one-tenth, of all the criminal tions that have 
been carried on in all of the courts together in all of the States and 
Territories of this greatland. And still, with this remarkable showing 
hot gy a you may take up the reports of the Attorney-General 

the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and you will find that there 
has not been money enough collected in the prosecutions carried on in 
that State to have paid for one single witness that attended the court 
during the year. During all those ten years there have been only 


twenty or thirty convictions for any offenses against the revenue laws, 
and yet for the ba eos of swelling the fees of these court officers this 
enormous amount of prosecution was carried on. 

After we undertook to investigate this thing, at the last session of 
Congress, the expenses of this set of officers dropped in onesingle Phe 
$28,000, or from seventy-odd thousand they fell down to about forty 
thousand dollars; and you may take up other districts and you will find 
the same state of things. In the southern district of the State of IIli- 
nois there was an annual saving of twenty-odd thousand dollars as soon 
as 285 investigation commenced. And so it has gone on all over the 
country. 

Now, sir, shall we not here take a step that will make it impossible 
for these abuses ant the people to be carried on in future? Itisa 
well known fact that wherever there are moieties, wherever there are 
rewards given to the informer to come out of the punishment, such 
proceedings become frauds and persecutions. The law as it formerly 
existed in any of the States, giving persons who informed a certain 
portion of the fees collected from the delinquent, filled the courts with 
frivolous complaints and prosecutions. 

This bill undertakes to fix a certain salary as a compensation for each 
one of these officers. I may say here, Mr.Chairman, that the committee 
were unanimous upon the principle of allowing salaries instead of fees. 
The committee was also pretty nearly unanimous in the details of the 
bill; but of course we had great difficulty in arriving at the details. 
We had to take such information as we could get on which to base it, 
and undertake in that way to fix the salaries of each one of these district 
attorneys and marshals throughout the country. It is impossible for 
us to have done perhaps exact justice to each and every one of these 
officers; indeed, it would have been beyond human knowl and fore- 
sight to measure the salaries and affix to them the exact d or cent 
to which they should be entitled. But, sir, if perhaps some members 
of this body may think that their favorite district attorney or their favor- 
ite marshal or other officers of their favorite States have not received 
quite as much as they think they ought to get, and not as much per- 
haps as some other officer of some other State receives, they should also 
remember that this bill, like all other measures enacted by ee legis- 
lation, must haveits imperfections; and if they undertake here toamend 
it, and make each of its provisions suit each individual member of this 
body, then it will suit nobody else; and a bill having for its object the 
grand and great purpose that this has, a bill for the benefit of the whole 
people of the country, will be defeated by selfish aspirations and ambi- 
tions. 

There are other things to which I might allude. I might tell you, 
gentlemen, to your utter astonishment, that United States commis- 
sioners, mere justices of the peace, living in little out-of-the-way towns, 
have by this system of prosecution and fees succeeded in their 
salaries in some cases as high as $10,000 a year, and in some instances 
even to the enormous sums of $12,000 and 315,000. The way itis done 
is to send out blank affidavits to hunt up and work up business, and 
this has been carried on not only in the th but also in the North. 
Why, in the State of New Hampshire, your clerk there, only allowed 
$5 a day for the time the court isactually insession, by an arrangement 
with the court adjourns it from day to day and gets his $5 perday from 
the commencement of the year to the end of it, except on holidays. 
The same course has been found in one of the Illinois districts; and 
these abuses are being carried on all over the country, which is being 
tax-ridden and burdened by this spirit of fraud. Why, the First Comp- 
troller of the Treasury told me this morning that under this late decis- 
ion of the Court of Claims allowing commissioners docket fees he had 
no doubt the United States would have to pay over a million of dollars 
in arrearages for fees claimed by these United States commissioners. 

Now, this bill undertakes to correct all that abuse. I say to you 
frankly I do not know whether it is efficient for that purpose or not. It 
may be that there ought to be a limit beyond which commissioners 


should not go in any case—an aggregate limit. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. ill the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. The gentleman has said that this bill 
corrects a decision of the Court of Claims. I wish to ask him whether 
it seeks to correct it for the past. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. Oh, no; we can not undertake to 
correct it in the past. If these people are entitled by law to get these 
fees under the decision of the court, let them get them. we can 
do is to against the same thing ing in the future. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield to me for a 
question? 3 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I think you are going in exactly the 
right direction in making these officers salaried; but I would like to 
know on what basis you have fixed the compensation. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West V: I am just coming to that. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I would be glad to direct your attention 
to one case, as it concerns my own State. I notice you give to the dis- 
trict attorneys in both the northern and the southern districts of IUinois 
85,000 each; and yet, when you come to Indiana, which is but a single 
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district with four different places for holding court, having eight terms 
of United States courts every year, you give the district attorney $4,000. 
In other words, you give Illinois $10,000 and Indiana $4,000. I hope 
it is not because you have at this time a Democratie district attorney 


in that State. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. I assure the gentleman from In- 
diana it is not because he lives in Indiana that I want to punish his 
State. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had some difficulty in arranging the details 
under this bill, to get at what would be fair in che way of compensation 
to thedifferent officers. Weavailed ourselves, as westate, of theinforma- 
tion that was to be had from the very elaborate and thorough investigation 
of this subject at the last session of Congress by this committee. Inad- 
dition to that, we called upon the Attorney-General and the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue and the Comptroller, and all the officers of 
the Government who could give us any information upon the subject; 
and we finally boiled down the information in the report from the At- 
torney-General’s Office, giving the gross earnings and the net earnings 
and then the average net earnings of each one of these officers for the 
last ten years. And upon all this we undertook to fix these salaries as 
nearly as possible in accordance with what the various officers had aver- 
aged within that time. 3 

Now, we do cut down these earnings, and we intended to cut them 
down. Gentlemen may complain that we do not give the marshals what 
they have been getting for the last twenty years; that we do not give 
the district attorneys what they have been making for the last twenty 
years. But sir, the very necessity for this bill is to prevent these offi- 
cers from getting so much as they have been getting during that time. 
We know much of this money they have earned, as shown by these re- 
ports, wasill-gotten gains; that much of these fees which they got they 
got from the persecutions of the people. And now we propose to give 
them fair, honest, living salaries and stop that. 

Gentlemen should not expect that a district attorney should receive a 
salary that would be equivalent to a living fora man who had no other 
business, The district attorney has to be a good lawyer in order to be 
qualified for being district attorney. He must attend courts, and in 
every court he attends he gots civil business, and in most cases gets 
more of the civil business other attorneys. His very relations 
with the courts give him many advantages. He gets bigger fees and 
more of them; and he should not get such a salary as would cover all 
of his business. One gentleman complained to me that the district 
attorney in his State had been making $5,000 before he became the 
district attorney, and now we had cut him down to $4,000. -He was 
engaged in a hazardous business, he was running the risk of his pro- 
fession, he was traveling all over the country, while the $4,000 that 
this bill gives him is a certainty and he has the opportunity of getting 
whatever else he may make. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield to me for a 
question? 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. I notice that the bill fixes the salary of 
the United States district attorney for the eastern district of Missouri 
at $3,000 a Phere and the salary of the district attorney for the western 
district of that State at $4,000 a year. Lask the gentleman from West 
Virginia if it is not a fact, as shown by the Attorney-General’s report, 
that the attorney of the western district of Missouri tries more 
does more business, and has done so for the last five years, than the at- 
torney of the eastern district? 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. Yes, sir; and I will explain to the 
gentleman why that isso. This bill requires attorneys to turn over 
all the money received in the civll suits brought by the United States. 
In the western district of Missouri there is very little civil business; 
in the eastern district of Missouri, containing the great city of Saint 
Louis, there is a amount of civil business. 

The The hour for the consideration of bills has ex- 


pired. 

The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. 
McMILLIn re that the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 6977) 
relating to the compensation and duties of United States district at- 
torneys, marshals, and commissioners, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


RETURN OF BILL TO SENATE. 


The SPEAKER, If there be no objection the Chair will lay before 
the House a communication from the Senate. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, March 29, 1886, 
Ordered, That the Secretary be directed to request the House of Representa- 
lente the United States toappoint Williaa F. Randallalicutenantocmmarder 
n 8 eui 
on the retired-list of the Navy. . x 


The SPEAKER. If there be no objection the Committee on Naval 
Affairs will be discharged from the further consideration of this bill, 
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and Sy be returned to the Senate in accordance with the request 
just $ 
There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


On motion of Mr. SPRINGER, by unanimous consent the Commit- 
tee on Claims was disc from the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 2392) for the relief of William H. Whiteside & Co., or their as- 
signees, and the same was referred to the Committee on War Claims. 


MURDER OF CITIZENS OF CARROLLTON, MISS. 


Mr. CHARA. Mr. Speaker, I desire to introduce a resolution and 
ask its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read, after which the Chair 
will ask for objections. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


1886, 
Mississippi, a lawless 
band of persons rode to the court-house and then and there indiscriminately mur- 
e oap S ambet oE posod ; and 

Whereas it is alleged that the governor of said State of Mississippi has abso- 
lutely refused to take effective measures to bring to justice said murderers; and 

Whereas it is alleged that the grand 1 in and for said county of Carroll has 
n to act in such manner as would bring said murderers before the courts 
to answer for their crimes; and 

Whereas the Constitution of the United States 8 to each and every 
one of its citizens full and adequate protection of life and the enjoyment of 
his property: Therefore, 

Beit That a committee of five members be appointed by the Speaker to 
investigate the facts connected with said alleged murders, and to report, by bill 
or otherwise, such measure as will check or prevent in future the wanton and 
barbarous 3 of human ct en 7 — an 

Resolved, t committee, when appointed, shal ve power to subpcena ` 
witnesses, administer oaths, and do all other acts necessary to a full investiga- 
tion of the subject-matter; that said committee may appoint a subcommittee to 
visit the State of Mississippi to take testimony, and do such other acts as may be 
necessary in the premises; and that the expenses of the committee shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the House, not to exceed dollars. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the introduction of the reso- 
lutions? 

Mr. MORRISON. I have no objection to the resolutions being in- 
troduced and referred to the Committee on Rules, which has power to 
report at any time. 

Mr. REAGAN. I object, Mr. Speaker, because the resolutions pro- 
pose to deal with a subject over which we have no constitutional power. 
SECTION 3860 REVISED STATUTES. 

Mr. PETERS, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 7474) 
to amend section 3860 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and 
for other purposes; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, and ordered to be 
printed. : 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 22 min- 
utes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. J. A. ANDERSON: Petition of Local Assembly 3306 Knights 
of Labor, of Wichita, Kans., and of Local Assembly No. 1457, of Pe- 
terton, Kans., in favor of the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on 
Railways and Canals. 

Also, petition of Lodge No. 2347, Knights of Labor, and 400 others, 
citizens of Cloud County, Kansas, for the passage of bill (H. R. 3183) 
to prohibit aliens from acquiring title to lands in the United States— 
to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. BALLENTINE: Petition of William F. Moore, of Maury 
County, Tennessee, asking that his war claim be referred to the Court 
of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, papers relating to the claim of William F. Moore, of Maury 
County, Tennessee—to the same committee. 

By Mr. BARBOUR: Papers relating to the claim of Thomas Bow- 
ler, of Stafford County, Virginia—to the same committee. 

Also, petition of Thomas Bowler, of Stafford County, Virginia, for 
reference of his case to the Court of Claims—to the same committee. 

By Mr. BAYNE: Petition of William M. Rimmel for an invalid pen- 
sion—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

resolutions of Local Assembly No. 4152 Knights of Labor, of 
Coal Bluff, Pa., in favor of the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on 
Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. BOUND: Petition of Eliza Ramsey, mother of William B. 
Ramsey, deceased, late of Company C, Ninety-third Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers, for a pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, petition of Cyrus Dubbs, a blind brother of Hiram N. Dubbs, 
deceased, late of Company F, Fourth Pennsylvania Cavalry, for a pen- 
sion—to the same committee. 

By Mr. BOUTELLE: Memorial and papers in the case of A. H. 
Hutchins for relief—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, memorial of Knights of Labor of Dexter, Me., in favor of the 
construction of the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways 
and Canals. 

Also, memorial of Ruel Annas Post, No. 104, Grand Army of the Re- 
5 of Maine, in behalf of House bill 6960 for the relief of Albert H. 


utchinson, with other papers—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRADY: Petition of heirs of Asa Tucker, deceased, late of 
Dinwiddie County, Virginia, praying that his war claim be referred to 
the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. T. M. BROWNE: Petition of 36 citizens of Cox’s Mills; of 
66 citizens of Hagerstown; of 37 citizens of Abington; of 107 citizens 
of New Garden, Wayne County; of 45 citizens of Springport; of 43 citi- 
zens of Mooreland, and of 95 citizens of Ashland, Henry County, In- 
diana, for the free coinage of the silver dollar—to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN; Petition from citizens of Egg Harbor City, N. 
J., praying for legislation checking the making of spurious or adul- 
terated wines—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: Petition in reference to illegal dumping in the 
harbor of New York—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BURROWS: Petition from Keeler, Mich., for female suf- 
frage—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of C. D. Jennings and others, for the continued coinage 
of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, memorial of Knights of Labor of Grand Rapids, Mich., in favor 
of the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. F. CAMPBELL: Petition of citizens of New York and 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for an amendment to the law relative to the Soldiers’ 
Home, Washi D. C.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. C HEON: Petition of Local Assembly No. 2032, Knights 
of Labor, of Muskegon, Mich., in favor of liberal appropriations for 
public works—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

Also, petition of General P. H. Sheridan, General H. J. Hunt, and 
officers and inmates of the National Soldiers’ Home in the District of 
Columbia, in favor of the Lees of a bill for the better protection of 
the inmates of the said nati home—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. R. H. M. DAVIDSON: Petition of the Board of Trade of 
Tampa, Fla., praying for a resurvey of Tampa Bay—to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of Jonathan Bourne and 50 others, citizens 
of New Bedford, Mass., and vicinity, and owners and masters of sail- 
ing vessels, in favor of the passage of a law to license masters and mates 
of sailing vessels as pilots—to the Select Committee on American Ship- 
building and Ship-owning Interests. 

By Mr. DORSEY: Petition from citizens of Nebraska, in reference to 
pensions to soldiers of the late war—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. EDEN: Petition of Knights of Labor, Lodge No. 1865, in op- 

ition to the bill for free ships—to the Select Committee on American 
hip-building and Ship-owning Interests. 

By Mr, ELDREDGE: Petition of 23 citizens of Abilene, Kans., pray- 
ing for a pension bill as recommended by the national pension com- 
mittee of the Grand Army of the Republic—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, papers relating to the case of Joanna W. Turner—to the same 
committee. 

By Mr. EVERHART: Petition of citizens of Chester County, Penn- 
sylvania, praying for a law to prohibit the sale and manufacture of al- 
coholic bev: in the District of Columbia—to the Select Committee 
on the Alcoholic Liquor Trafic. 

By Mr. FISHER: Petition of A. J. Danter and 22 oth t- 
ing the Grand Lodge of Michigan, Independent Order of Odd ellows; 
of R. W. Lewis and 52 others, of Saginaw city; of William Heysett, 
Ludington, and 72 others; and of O. A. Jones, grand master, E. H. 
Whiting, grand secretary, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, and 78 
others, for establishing United States court at Bay City, Mich.—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLEEGER: Petition of Samuel Miller, of Butler, Pa., late 
private Company C, Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Reserves, for the 
passage of an act to place him on the pension-roll—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Levi E. Tenney, for an invalid pension—to the 
same committee. 

By Mr. FORAN: Petition of Samuel P, Ely, Samuel L. Mathes, L. 
E. Holden, W. W. , and other citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, 
praying Congress to recognize the claims of the heirs of William A. 
Burt for the use of the solar compass in the public land surveys to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, petition of M. A. Hanna & Co., Thomas Axerantey, M. A. 
Bradley, and 40 business men and firms of Cleveland, Ohio, praying 
for the improvement of the harbor of Marquette, Lake Superior to the 
Committee on = and Sea: — — 
Also, petition of citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, protesting against the 
passage of Senate bill 1715 to regulate the transportation of live 
stock—to the Committee on Commerce. 


By Mr. FUNSTON: Petition to increase the pension of Elisha Clark— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, memorial of Local Assembly No. 3073, Knights of Labor, rela- 
tive to publicimprovements—to the ittee on Railways and Canals. 

Also, petition of quarterly meeting of Friends of Harper, Kans., for 
the passage of Senate bill 335—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, petition of Local Assembly No. 2349, Knights of Labor, of Ran- 
somville, Kans., relative to the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on 
Railways and Canals. 

Also, petition of Sarah A. Birhand, widow of Daniel Birhand, deceased, 
praying that his war claim be referred to the Court of Claims—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GOFF: Petition of Benjamin Gill for invalid pension—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of D. M. Bailey, administrator of Minsen Bailey, de- 
ceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: Petition of Local Assembly No. 2635, Knights 
of Labor, of Hemlock, Perry County, Ohio, asking for large appropri- 
ations for public works—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. GROUT: Affidavit of Harley P. Matheson of H. R. 6316 
protina è panion > Mary H. Sanborn—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 


Also, ition of James C. Daggetts, Company E, Second Regiment 
United — Sharpshooters, for increase of pension to the same com- 
mittee. 


By Mr. GUENTHER: Petition of citizens of Neenah, Wis., praying 
that employés of the Government Cay gs. mi be paid the same 
—— they received prior to March 4, 1877—to the Committee on 

Also, resolutions of Local Assembly No. 475, Knights of Labor, of 
Neenah, Wis., indorsing the plan for the construction of the Hennepin 
Canal—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. HALL: Petition of Knights of Labor and labor o ions 
of Burlington, Iowa, against the passage of a bankrupt law—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALSELL: Petition of James W. Warder, late of First 
Kentucky Light Artillery, for removal of charge of desertion—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of W. B. Skaggs and others, to remove charge of deser- 
tion from James W. Warder, First Kentucky Light Artillery—to the 
same committee. 

By Mr. HARMER: Petition of the paper trade of Philadelphia, in 
favor of the passage of a national and uniform bankrupt law—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Local Assembly 2968 of the Knights of Labor, of 
Philadelphia, in favor of the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on 
Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. HATCH: Memorial of Edwin R. Wells, for relief—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. D. B. HENDERSON: Memorial from and other busi- 
ness men of Dubuque, Iowa, opposing the repeal of the law of 1879 
for the manufacture of vinegar, and showing that under said law the 
eost to consumers has been reduced one-half for vinegar—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. : 1 

Also, concurrent resolution of the Iowa Legislature, asking for liberal 
appropriations for the National Board of Health—to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. HERMAN: Memorial from the Chamber of Commerce of 
Astoria, Oreg., for liberal appropriations for the extension of jetty at 
the mouth of Columbia River, Oregon and Washington Territories— 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, remonstrance of the Board of Trade of Portland, Oreg., against 
reduction of duties on coal and lumber—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, memorial from the same, asking for the forfeiture of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad grant between Wallula, Wash., and Portland, 
Oreg.—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

petition of citizens of Southern O for the extension of time 
for the construction of the Oregon and Calif Railroad in Oregon, and 
confirmation of grant of that portion built after expiration of time 
fixed in grant—to the same committee. 

Also, petition of citizens of Southern Oregon, for two years’ extension 
of time for completion of the Oregon and California Railroad—to the 
same committee. 

By Mr. HILL: Petition of Louis Teedeman and others, protesting 
against reduction of duty on potash—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HIRES: Petition of Michael Todd, for a father’s pension—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, petition of Joseph Curriden, for payment of his war claim—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HISCOCK: Petition of Richard Good, for removal of charge 
of desertion—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: Petition of T. L. Thomas and 52 others, citizens 
of Jennings County, Indiana, urging an increase of the pension of Jere- 
miah Walker of said county—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, petition of Marvin Chandler and others, citizens of Switzerland 
County; of Ralph Cotton and 39 others, citizens of same county, and of 
John C. Scott and 126 others, citizens of the same county, Indiana, in 
favor of an increased coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. HOUK: Petition of Susan P, Carson, widow of W. C. Carson, 


deceased, of Jefferson County, Tennessee, of claim to 
the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, memorial of Knights of Labor, of Campbell County, Tennessee, 
in favor of liberal appropriations for internal improvements and for the 
construction of the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways 
and Canals. 

Also, petition of citizens of Blount County, Tennessee, for the 
sage of an act granting an increase of pension to Hannah M. Sexton, of 
that county—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Schaad & Rotach, manufacturers, &c., of Knoxville, 
Tenn., praying that the present tariff on marble blocks be not changed— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition and accompanying papers of George Turner, of War- 
wick’s Cross Roads, Union County, Tennessee, for compensation for serv- 
ices rendered as scout, pilot, and recruiting agent during the late war— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petition of Justus Bragg, mayor of Bismarck, Dak., 
and 24 others, merchants of said city, asking for the enactment of House 
bill 1621, relieving commercial travelers from State and local license 
laws—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. T. D. JOHNSTON: Memorial of Nancy Franklin, for a pen- 
sion—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLEY: Memorial of the Philadelphia conference of Bap- 
tist ministers, praying for the establishment of post-office savings- 
banks—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Presbyterian Ministerial Association, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for the same—to the same committee. 

By Mr. LAWLER: Memorial of the board of aldermen of Mani- 
towoc, Wis., for the improvement of the harbor at that place—to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. LOVERING: Papers relating to the distribution of Official 
Gazette of the Patent Office and Decisions of the Commissioner of 
Patents to assistant and acting assistant examiners—to the Committee 
on Patents. 

By Mr. McCREARY: Petition of Robert Wilson, jr., of Owsley 
County, Kentucky, for relief—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Larkin Chandler to have his name restored to the 
pension-roll—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: Petition of Knights of Labor, of Cha) Ohio, 
and of Knights of Labor Assembly No. 3609, of Canton, Ohio, indorsing 
plan for construction of Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Rail- 
ways and Canals. 

petition of laboring men of Canton, Ohio, asking that lands 
granted railroads which have failed to comply with agreement revert 
back to the public domain, &c.—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: Memorial of the Associated Board of Charities 
of New Haven, Conn., in favor of postal savings-banks—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. : 

By Mr. MURPHY: Concurrent resolution of the Legislature of Iowa, 
stern to the National Board of Health—to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Also, petition to tax oleomargarine—to the Committee on Ways and 
M 


eans. 
By Mr. NEGLEY: Petition of Leonard Pfarr, for an invalid pension 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. OUTHWAITE: Petition of Local Assembly No. 2960, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Knights of Labor, against the of the free-ship 
bill—to the Committee on American Ship-building and Ship-owning 


Interests. 

By Mr. PEEL: Papers in the claim of Elijah Drake, sr., of Madison 
County, Arkansas—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PETERS: Petition of citizens of Edwards County, Kansas, 
favoring a pension for Charles H. Martin—to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

Also, petition favoring the allowance of the claim of D. MeArthur— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PETTIBONE: Testimony to support the bill to correct the 
military record of McHenry Broy, late first lieutenant Company I, 
Eighth Tennessee Infantry—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of certain citizens of Philadelphia, pro- 
testing against the passage of the bill authorizing certain foreign-built 
steamships in the service of the International Navigation Company to 
be registered as vessels of the United States—to the Committee on 
American Ship-building and Ship-owning Interests. 

Also, memorial of the Local Assembly No. 2968, Knights of Labor, 
of the city of Philadelphia, in favor of the construction by the General 
Government of the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways 
and Canals. 

Also, petition of Local Assembly No. 3849, Knights of Labor, of Phila- 
delphia, favoring the Hennepin Canal—to the same committee. 


By Mr. RYAN: Memorial of Local Assembly No. 4089, of Knights 
of Labor, of Burlingame, Kans,, for the Hennepin Canal bill—to the 
same committee. 

By Mr. SEYMOUR: Petition of Elizabeth Louis, for a pension—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNYDER: A bill appropriating $50,000 for the improvement 
Sew! Coal River, in West Virginia—to the Committee on Rivers and 

rs. 

Also, a bill . $25,000 for the improvement of Elk River, 
West Virginia—to the same committee. 

Also, a bill appropriating $25,000 for the improvement of Gauley 
River, West Virginia—to the same committee. 

Also, a bill appropriating $25,000 for the improvement of Greenbrier 
River, West Virginia—to the same committee. 

By Mr. STEELE: Petition of O. W. Sanger and others, of Pleasant 
Plain, Ind., and of L. W. Bowers and 35 others, of Wabash, Ind., 
for the free coinage of silyer—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 2 

By Mr. E. F. STONE: Memorial of the Knights of Labor of Glouces- 
ter, Mass., in favor of a harbor of refuge at Sandy Bay, Rockport, 
Mass.—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial from Knights of Labor of Haverhill, Mass., in favor 
of the gon, yang ae) the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. ST. : Petition of Mrs. R. S. Smith and many others, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., praying that the Constitution be so amended as to 
allow women the right of suffrage—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of the Board of Trade of Red Wing, Minn., praying 
for the speedy enactment of a law to prohibit common carriers an 
transportation companies from unjust discrimination—to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

By Mr. TAULBEE: Petition of J. G. Trimble, for relief—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. J. M. TAYLOR: Petition of P. E. Parker, for relief—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR: Paper in the claim of Mrs. Anna J. Saun- 
ders and Mrs. Lou Thornton, heirs of Asbury Hullum, deceased, of 
Memphis, Tenn,—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of William Green, for an invalid pen- 
sion—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, fifteen petitions, numerously signed, of citizens of the twelfth 
Congressional district of Ohio, in favor of the free coinage of silver—to 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. THROCKMORTON: onstrance of shippers of live stock 
from Cooke County and from Collin County, Texas, against the pas- 

of House bill No, 1715—to the Committee on Commerce. 

y Mr. TURNER: Petition of J. M. Hatchell, county school com- 
missioner, and 23 others, of Clay County, and of J. H. Powell, county 
school commissioner, and others of Mitchell County, Georgia, for Fed- 
eral aid to common schools—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. WADE: Petition of L. B. Hearrell and of Thomas V. Ateh- 
ley, praying that their war claims be referred to the Court of Claims— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WAKEFIELD: Petition of 49 members of the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Woman Suffrage Association, for a constitutional amendment 
granting suffrage to women—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEST: Papers in the ease of Delia Snyder, widow of Peter 
Snyder, late Company H, Fifth New York Heavy Artillery—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers in the case of Esther P. Hutchinson, for relief—to the 
same committee. 

By Mr. WHEELER: Petition of John P. Bynum, administrator of 
Robert Bynum; and of Whitewell R. N. Newsom, of Calvert County, 
Alabama, for payment of war claims—to the Committeeon War Claims. 

By Mr. A. C. WHITE: Petition of Francis F. Fritz, for an invalid 
pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, resolutions of J. H. Hunter Post, 123, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, for a pension to Elizabeth Sirwell—to the same committee. 

By Mr. WHITE: Memorial of the Board of Trade of the city of 
Red Wing, Minn., for an interstate-commerce bill—to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. WHITING: Petition for a national bankrupt law, by the 
Massasoit Paper Company and others, of Holyoke, Mass.—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of Mrs. Lucy J. Duncan, late widow of 
George W. Berry—to the Committee on War Claims. 

The following petitions, praying Congress to place the coinage of silver 
upon an equality with gold; that there be issued coin certificates of one, 
two, and five dollars, the same being made legal tender; that one and 
two dollar legal-tender notes be issued, and that the publie debt be paid 
as rapidly as possible by applying for this purpose the idle surplus now 
in the Treasury, were presented and severally referred to the Commit- 
tee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures: TA 

By Mr. CANNON: Of S. Baxter and others, of Murdock, Illinois. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: Of Aubrey Grange, of Johnson County, Kansas. 

The following petitions, praying Congress for the enactment of a law 
requiring scientific temperance instruction in the public schools of the 
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District of Columbia, in the Territories, and in the Military and Naval 
Academies, the Indian and colored schools supported wholly or in part 
by money from the national Treasury, were presented and severally 
referred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. HOUK: Of citizens of Knox and Blount Counties, Tennes- 


see. 

By Mr. RYAN: Of citizens of Lyon, Osage, and Woodson Counties, 
Kansas. 

By Mr. A. C. WHITE: Of citizens of Steele and Wabasha Counties, 
Minnesota. 


SENATE. 


TUESDAY, March 30, 1886. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented memorials of Knights of La- 
bor of Kent and Washingtonville, in the State of Ohio, remonstrating 
against the passage of the free-ship bill; which were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Canton, Ohio, 
praying that liberal appropriations be made for works of public im- 
provement, and especially the Hennepin Canal; which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. McMILLAN presented a petition of the city council of Lake 
City, Minn., praying that an appropriation be made for the completion 
of the harbor of refuge at that place; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I have had transmitted to me, with a re- 
quest to present it to the Senate, a memorial prepared by a committee 
appointed by the convention of postmasters held in Chicago February 
15 and 16, setting forth the grievances of postmasters of the third and 
fourth classes. I present the memorial, and inasmuch as this is a sub- 
ject which undoubtedly will be urged on the attention of Con with 
some force and as of very considerable merit, I ask that it may be printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that the me- 
morial is already printed in the RECORD of to-day in the proceedings of 
the House of Representatives of yesterday. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. It was desired to have it in the RECORD. 
It is news to me that it is already in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The memorial will be referred to the 
Committee on Post-Officesand Post-Roads, without the order as to print- 
18 WILSON, of Iowa. I wish to say that the memorialists desired 
also to have it in the proceedings of the Senate in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator desire to have an 
order made that it be printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I will not urge it if it has already appeared 
there. Has the memorial been referred? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has been. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. I present a memorial of Local Assembly 
No. 1474 of Knights of Labor, of What Cheer, Iowa, in opposition to 
the repeal of the mechanics’ lien law of the Districtof Columbia. Al- 
thongh it is addressed to me personally, it is undoubtedly intended for 
the consideration of the Senate. I ask that it be received, and move 
its reference to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, presented a memorial of Knights of Labor 
of Boone, Iowa, remonstrating against the passage of the free-ship bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HAWLEY presented petitions of Knights of Labor of Bridge- 
port, Derby, and Colchester, in the State of Connecticut, praying that 
liberal appropriations be made for works of internal improvement, and 

y the construction of the Hennepin Canal; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, 

Mr. INGALLS presented a memorial of Knights of Labor of Weir, 
Kans., remonstrating against the passage of the free-ship bill; which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HARRISON presented the petition of Messrs. Combz & Gray, of 
Memphis, Indiana, praying for an extension of their patent on hominy- 
mills; which was referred to the Committee on Patents. 

He also presented a memorial of Knights of Labor of Wabash, Ind., 
remonstrating against the passage of the free-ship bill; which wasreferred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented the petition of Sarah E. Thompson, widow of Will- 
iam M. Thompson, late private of Company H, Eightieth Regiment In- 
diana Volunteers, praying to be allowed a pension; which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. HARRIS presented the petition of E. S. Nixon & Son and other 
Qorists of Chattanooga, Tenn., praying for a reduction of postage on 


seeds, plants, bulbs, &c.; which was referred to the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. CAMERON, I t a number of petitions sent to my col- 
league [Mr. MITCHELL], who is absent on account of sickness, I move 
that they lie on the table. 

The following petitions, praying for the enactment of a law requiring 
scientific temperance instruction in schools under Federal jurisdiction, 
were ordered to lie on the table: 

Petition of 8 clergymen, 6 physicians, 7 teachers, 82 business men, 
and 60 officers of temperange and other societies of Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania; 

Petition of 30 clergymen, 10 physicians, 23 lawyers, 41 teachers, 
107 business men, and 35 officers of temperance and other societies of 
Huntingdon and Franklin Counties, Pennsylvania; 

Petition of 20 clergymen, 3 physicians, 4 lawyers, 81 teachers, 84 
business men, and 32 officers of temperance and other societies of Erie 
County, Pennsylvania; 

Petition of 15 clergymen, 5 physicians, 1 lawyer, 23 teachers, 78 
business men, and 25 officers of temperance and other societies of Craw- 
ford and Butler Counties, Pennsylvania; 

Petition of 15 clergymen, 21 physicians, 9 lawyers, 33 teachers, 14t 
business men, and 41 officers of temperance and other societies of Jef- 
ferson, Forest, Clarion, and Armstrong Counties, Pennsylvania; 

Petition of 26 clergymen, 13 physicians, 17 lawyers, 41 teachers, 
137 business men, and 17 officers of temperance and other societies of 
Beaver County, Pennsylvania; and 

Petition of 1,297 citizens of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CAMERON presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Mauch 
Chunk, Pa., praying that liberal appropriations be made for works of 
internal improvement, and especially the Hennepin Canal; which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania, praying for the appointment of a commission of inquiry as to 
the liquor traffic in the several States and Territories; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. VOORHEES presented a petition of citizens and ex-soldiers of 
Monticello, Ind., praying for the passage of Senate bill No. 927, in- 
creasing the pension of soldiers who lost a limb in the service; which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented the petition of Jacob Y. Goode, late a private in 
Company E, One hundred and first Regiment Ohio Volunteers, and 
other citizens of Jay County, Indiana, praying that the said Jacob Y. 
Goode may beallowed a pension; which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of Knights of Labor of Frankfort, Goshen, 
Oakland, Wabash, Boone, Carbon, South Bend, and Michigan City, in 
the State of Indiana, and a petition of Knights of Labor of Clay County, 
Indiana, praying that liberal appropriations be made for works of in- 
ternal improvement, and especially the construction of the Hennepin 
Canal; which were referred to the Committee on Commerce, 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Moore’s Hill, Ind., pray- 
ing for woman suffrage; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of ex-Union soldiers, citizens of Indiana, 
praying for the passage of the bill granting a service pension to soldiers 
of the late war; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. LOGAN presented a memorial of Knights of Labor of Mon- 
mouth, Ill., remonstrating against the passage of the free-ship bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Black Hawk Assembly, Knights of 
Labor, Cordova, Ill., praying for the construction by the Government of 
the Hennepin Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Com- 


merce. 

He also presented a petition of Black Hawk Assembly, Knights of 
Labor, of Cordova, III., praying for the passage of the bill now pend- 
ing for the creation of a department of labor statistics; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. HOAR mrenea a pee of Knights of Labor of Somerville, 
Mass., praying that li appropriations be made for works of inter- 
nal improvement, and especially the construction of the Hennepin Ca- 
nal; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HALE presented a resolution of the Knights of Labor of Bath, 
Me., remonstrating against the passage of what is known as the free- 
ship bill; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. DOLPH presented a memorial of the Vancouver (Wash. ) Board 
of Trade, remonstrating against the repeal of the present import duty 
on lumber and coal; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the letter of the Secretary of War of January 5, 1886, trans- 
mitting estimates for school building at barracks at Fort Leavenworth 
Kans., submitted a report, accompanied by an amendment intended. 
to be proposed to the sundry civil appropriation bill making an appro- 
priation of $47,000 for that purpose; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was re- 
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ferred the bill (S. 1105) granting the right of way to the Kensington 

and Tacony Railroad Company through the arsenal grounds at Brides- 

burg, ay as Pa., reported it with an amendment, and submitted 
ereon 

B MORRILL, from the Committee on Finance, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 275) for the relief of William D. Stewart and others, 
heirs at law of JamesStewart, deceased, reported it withoutamendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Committee on Finance instruct me to report 
back the bill (H. R. 4833) relating to the taxation of fractional parts of 
a gallon of distilled spirits, with an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, and I move that the amendment be printed, and the bill, with 
the amendment, recommitted to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, sabmitted adverse reports thereon, which 
were to; and the bills were postponed indefinitely: 

A bill (S. 379) for the relief of David Cornpropst; 

A bill (S. 469) for extension of pension to Mrs, Ann Leddy; and 

A bill (S. 423) granting a pension to Elizabeth Daniel. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1998) for the relief of John D. Ham; 

A bill (S. 1382) for the relief of Lydia O. Hutchings; 

A bill 8 1383) granting a pension to Harriet Welch; 


A bill (S. 983) granting a pension to Michael Daly; and 

A bill (S. 1384) granting a pension to Mathias Wondrak. 

Mr. SAWYER. I am also instructed by the same committee, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 1385) for the relief of John D. Ham, to 
report it adversely, it being covered by a bill I have just reported for the 
same person. I move its agate postponement, 

The motion was 

Mr. COCKRELL. I relieve the House bill was reported favorably 
in that case. 

Mr. SAWYER. No; there were two Senate bills introduced on the 
same subject, but they were a little different. There was no difference 
in the amount, but in the description. We reported the one that was 
properly described favorably and the other adversely. 

Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, and 
submitted reports thereon: 


A bill (H. R. 19) for the relief of David C. Paullus; 
A bill (H. R. 225) granting a pension to Daniel Connolly; 
A bill (H. R. 618) granting a pension to James Morgan; 
A bill (H. R. 443) granting a pension to Susan Woolley; 
A bill (S. 516) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Mary C. Ring- 
d; 
ar bill fe. R. FR granting a pension to Nathaniel Taylor; 
A bill (H. R. 1474) granting a pension to Mary C. Colby; 
A bill (H. R. 226) granting a pension to Mrs. Martha E. Turney; 
A bill (H. R. 634) granting a pension to John Defenbaugh; - 
A bill (H. R. 613) for the relief of Catherine Collins; 
A bill (H, R. 692) granting a pension to Mrs. Anna D. W. Eichman; 
A bill (H. R. nell for increase of pension to A. Schuyler Sutton; 
A bill (H. R. 3538) granting a pensionto Mrs. Amy A. Hurst; 
A bill (S. oa granting a pension to Dillon Bridges; 
A bill 8 789) granting a pension to John S. Williams; 
A bill (S. 651 granting a pension to William Weightman; 
A bill (S. 651) granting a pension to Benjamin F. Shields; 
A bill (H. R. 4118) granting a pension to Frank Lightner; 
A bill (S. 1249) for the relief of the heirs of Michael O’Brien; and 


A bill (H. R. 650) granting an increase of pension to Charlotte D. 


Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 598) granting an increase of pension to Charlotte D. Crocker, 
moved its indefinite postponement; which was agreed to. 

Mr. SEWELL, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 827) granting a pension to George Clark; 

A bill (H. R. 925) to amend an act entitled “An act granting a pen- 
sion to Rachel Nickell,” approved March 3, 1885; 

A bill (H. R. 1255) granting a ion to Isaac Moore; 

A bill (H. R. 2159) for the relief of D. P. Simmons; 

A bill (H. R. 3627) granting a pension to Mrs. Elizabeth K. Gal- 
lagher, widow of Bvt. Brig. Gen. Thomas F. Gallagher, deceased, late 
colonel of the Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve merit) 

A bill K. R. 291) granting a pension to George H. Campbell 

A bill 55 R. 788) granting a pension to Jeptha e 

A bill (H. R. 3633) granting a pension to E. B. Sweeny; 

A bill (H. R. 4131) for the relief of Samuel C. Peck, jr.; 

A bill (H. R. TN granting a pension to Louisa J. McFarland; and 
A bill (H. R. 1055 granting a pension to Alice S. Holbrook. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 
Mr. HAWLEY introduced a bill (S. 2002) granting a pension to Betsey 


A. Smith; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompany- 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

e also introduced a bill (S. 2003) granting arrears of ion to Mrs. 
Betsey A. Mower; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CONGER introduced a bill (S. 2004) authorizing the transmis- 
sion of weather reports, storm and flood warnings, and the announce- 
ment of the approach of cold waves through the mails free of charge; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. BLAIR introduced a bill (S. 2005) granting a pension to Mary 
J. Nottage; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pension. 

Mr. VOORHEES introduced a bill (S. 2006) for the relief of Nathan 
Branson; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. INGALLS introduced a bill (S. 2007) authorizing the reduction 
of taxes, interest, costs, and penalties, in certain cases, in the District 
of Columbia, in which the taxes, interest, &c., amount to more than the 
assessed value of the property against which the taxes have been levied; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2008) to change the names 
of certain streets in the city of Washington, D. C.; which was read twice 
by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. INGALLS. I should like to have the memoranda accompanying 
the bill printed also. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That order will be made. 

Mr. HARRISON introduced a bill (S. 2009) granting a pension to 
David A. Ireland; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2010) granting a pension to William 
Jumper; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2011) for the relief of John H. Haythorn; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 2012) for the erection of a monu- 
ment to the late Abraham Lincoln; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. JONES, of Ar introduced a bill (S. 2013) for the relief of 
Harriet A. Womack, administratrix; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2014) for the relief of the estate of Will- 
iam Moss, deceased; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims. i 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. LOGAN, it was 


Ordered, That Catharine M. Pritchard have leave to withdraw the papers in 
her aako Troa the Ses of the Senate, * 


On motion of Mr. HAWLEY, it was 


Ordered, That Hiram Buckingham have leave to withdraw from the files of 
the Senate ths papers relating to nis claim, no adverse report having been made 
thereon. 


SPOKANE, PEND D’OREILLE, AND CŒUR D’ALENE INDIANS. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I offer a resolution, and ask for its preni con- 
sideration if there be no objection. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, re- 
quested to furnish to the Senate with as little delay as * racticable copies of all 

correspondence or petitions on file in his De ment between the upper and 
middle bands of the Spokanes, the lower bands of the Pend d'Oreilles, and the 
Cour d' Alene Indians, or of any Indian agent or other person in their a 
or representing them, with the authorities of the United States 5 
8 of the removal of said Indians or any of them to any speci 

ian reservation in Idaho orin Montana orin Washington Territories; and — 

in regard to the cession or quitclaim by any of said Indians to the United States 
of any lands alleged to be heretofore owned or claimed or ocoupied by them, and 
alsoany tion or correspondence in toany „ by the United 
States alleged to be due said Indians for the cession 8 such portions of their said 
lands as are or have been deemed by them not needed for their own Indian res- 
ervation purposes. 

Mr. DAWES. IL suggest to the Senator to say directed“ instead 
of requested.“ 

Mr. VOORHEES. I accept the suggestion of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, and use the word directed“ instead of requested.“ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. The Senator 
from Indiana changes the word requested“ to the word“ directed.“ 
That modification will be made if there be noobjection. The question 
is on the resolution as modified. 

The resolution as modified was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT TO AN APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. VOORHEES submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 5543) making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Indian Department and for fulfillirg 
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with the various Indian tribes for the year ending 


treaty stipulations 1 
June 30, 1887, and for other purposes; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

KANSAS AND ARKANSAS VALLEY RAILROAD, 


Mr. PLATT. When the Calendar Order of Business 191 was before 
the Senate some days ago, being the bill (S. 1484) to authorize the Kan- 


sas and Arkansas Valley Railway to construct and operate a railway 
through the Indian Territory, and for other purposes, I made some re- 
marks upon it. I shall desire when the bill is taken up again to sub- 
mit an amendment toit. Perhaps it is fair that persons interested in 
the railroad should have notice of the amendment. I therefore ask 
now that the amendment may be received and printed as an amendment 
intended to be offered to that bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecticut sub- 
mits an amendment intended to be proposed to the bill named by him, 
and asks that it be printed and laid on the table. That order will be 
made if there be no objection. 


EFFICIENCY OF THE ARMY. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further concurrent 
or other resolutions’’ the morning business is closed and the Calendar 
is now in order. 

Mr. LOGAN. I move to take up the bill which was under consid- 
eration yesterday, being the bill (S. 777) to increase the efficiency of 
the Army of the United States. 

The motion was agreed to. 


NEBRASKA LAND DISTRICTS. 


Mr. VAN WYCK. ask the consent of the Senator from Ilinois and 
the indulgence of the Senate to take up and put upon its passage the 
bill (S. 1487) to establish two additional land districts in the State of 
Nebraska. ‘The bill has the concurrence of the Committee on Public 
Lands and also of the Interior Department. There will be no opposi- 
tion to it. 8 


Mr. LOGAN. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro re. Pending the consideration of the bill 
taken up on motion of the tor from is, the Senator from Ne- 
braska asks unanimous consent of the Senate to proceed to the consid- 
eration of the bill named by him. 

By unanimous consent the as in Committee of the Whole, pro- 
ceeded to consider the bill (S. 1487) to establish two additional land 
districts in the State of Nebraska. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed a joint resolution (H. Res. 
58) authorizing the printing of a naval report; in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. s 

The message alsoreturned to the Senate, in compliance withitsrequest, 
the bill (H. R. 1151) authorizing the President of the United States to 
appoint Lieut. William P. Randall a lieutenant-commander on the re- 
tired-list of the Navy. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed by 
the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. 50 for the relief of George S. Storrs, of Texas; 

A bill (S. 812) granting a pension to Mrs. E. A. Benham; 

A bill (H. R. 81) ting a i r sg B. Hacwogd; and 

A bill (H. R. 1557) for the relief of David W. Jones. 


WILLIAM P. RANDALL. 


Mr. DAWES. I ask unanimous consent to take up the bill which has 
just been returned to the Senate and dispose of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Illinois yield 
the floor for that popat 

Mr. LOGAN. it will not create any discussion I shall do so. 

Mr. DAWES. II it does I will withdraw it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
bill (H. Tt. 1151) authorizing the President of the United States to ap- 
point Lieut. William P. Randall a lieutenant-commander on the re- 
tired-list of the Navy, which had the Senate with amendments 
and is now returned from the House of Representatives on the request 
of the Senate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The amendments made to that bill in the Senate 
were made on my suggestion, not recalling at the time that Lieutenant 
Randall was already an officer in the Navy and on the retired-list. I 
therefore desire that the amendments may be disagreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the vote by 
which the bill was passed will be reconsidered, and the vote by which 
the amendments were ordered to be and the bill to be reada 
third time will be reconsidered. The Chair hears no objection. 

X Vee ie I ask that the Senate recede from the amend- 
men 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection the amend- 
ments will be disagreed to. ‘There are three amendments. 

Mr. COCKRELL. They are all to the same effect. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The severalamendments made to the 
bill in the Senate are disagreed to, and the bill stands passed. 

Mr. DAWES. Does the bill stand as passed now ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill stands passed without 
amendment, 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

The joint resolution (H. Res. 58) authorizing the printing of a naval 
report was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L, PRU- 
DEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had, on the 
29th instant, approved and signed the following acts and joint resolu- 


‘| tion: 


An act (S. 32) for the relief of Mrs. Lizzie D. Clark, of New Orleans; 

An act (S. 178) for the relief of Ida A. Richardson, Caroline A. Urqu- 
hart, and Cora A. Slocomb, as the heirs at law of Cora A. Slocomb, de- 
ceased, and Ida A. Richardson, and Caroline Augusta hay Seca 

An act (S. 353) for the relief of J. D. Morrison, surviving partner of 
C. M. & J. D. Morrison; 

An act (S. 877) for the relief of Robert II. Anderson, of the State of 


Georgia; 

pig (S. 1136) additional to an act entitled “An act to provide a 
national currency secured by a pledge of United States bo: and to 
provide E the circulation and redemption thereof,“ passed June 3, 
1864; an 

A joint resolution (S. R. 39) to authorize the printing of the proceed- 
ings in Congress in accepting the statue of the late James A. eld, 
President of the United States. 


EFFICIENCY OF THE ARMY. 


The site pata pro tempore. The military bill will now be pro- 
ceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 777) to increase the efficiency of the Army of the 
United States, the pending question being on Mr. HALE’s motion to 
strike out section 2 of the bill. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, in continuation of what I was saying 
yesterday when the Senate proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business, I desire to call attention to one or two statements made 
yesterday by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], and to call his 
attention also to the fact that he stated that the request for an increase 
of this number of men had not been made by any Executive Depart- 
ment or any general of the Army or by any one except the Military 
Committee of the Senate. I believe that was the substan- 
tially sat least. I have not looked over the 8 speech in the 
RECORD, but I made a memorandum of the remark at the time. 

In order to settle that question, and that Senators may speak advisedly 
when they discuss this matter, I will call the Senator’s attention to the 
report of the Secretary of War, Mr. Endicott. On page 7 of his report 


he says: 
The Lieutenant-General commends to careful consideration the of con- 
centrating troops and putting large garrisons in the vicinity of large cities as a 


measure of economy— 


Not for the purpose that Senators would intimate as the purpose for 
which troops were to be brought into large cities, but ‘‘as a measure of 
economy.“ The Secretary of War continues 
the present railroad facilities being ample to transport them tothe frontier speed- 
ily when needed ; and also again recommen 
two majors to each regiment of infantry, and thus make the three arms of the 
service uniform. In both these recommendations I concur. The reasons for 
the last are given in the report of the Secretary of War for 1853, as follows. 


Now, the Secretary of War says he concurs in the recommendation 
of the Lieutenant-General of the Army that two new companies be 
added to each regiment. If that is not a recommendation for the in- 
crease of the Army I can not understand the English language. Fol- 
lowing on, the Secretary of War says: 

General Sherman calls attention to and renews a former recommendation that 
a new organization be adopted for the regiments of infantry, so that each shall 
be composed of twelve companies, making three battalions, of four companies 
each, each company having one hundred men; and that in eof twoof 
these battalions shall be maintained on a perfect war footing, while the other 
battalion may be a mere skeleton, with its complement of officers, and be used 
asa nucleus Yor recruits. The great advan of this change, as suggested by 
the General, is the important one of being able to puta large and effective force 
in the field upon short notice by merely enlisting a sufficient number of addi- 
tional private soldiers, the officers and organization being always ready to re- 
ceive them, 


With two companies added to each regiment of infantry, there being 
twenty-five regiments of infantry, and each company to have one hun- 
dred men, it seems to me that would make fivethousand men. There 
is the recommendation of the General of the Army, who is retired, the 
recommendation of the present General of the Army, and the recom- 
nies of the present Secretary of War as well as former Secretaries 
of War. 


ds theaddition of twocompaniesand ~ 
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Now, I desire to call the attention of Senators, if I can have theirat- 


tention, to some of the gross errors that Senators fell into in 
their statements made in reference to the cost ofthe Army. It was 
stad by Senators who ought to know, not intentionally of course, that 
each regiment cost a million dollars per annum. 

Mr. MANDERSON. A thousand dollars per man per annum. 

Mr. LOGAN. A thousand dollars man, being $1,000,000 per 
regiment, that sum being applied solely to the expenses of the regi- 
ment. In fact the Senator from Kansas left the impression on the minds 
of every one—certainly that would be the impression on the minds of 
the people of the country, who would not examine this question very 
carefully, probably, that that was the pay of the regiment; that is to 
say, that a regiment in their pay, clothing, and rations would cost a 
thousand dollars per man. 

Now, I ask Senators to take their pencils and figure for a moment 
and see how absurd such a statement as that is. A private soldier re- 
ceives $13 per month in pay. Count that pay and see how much itis, 
He receives a ration per day. A ration costs 20 cents. Count that up. 
He receives clothing valued at $3 per month, making $36 per annum. 
That is the pay of a soldier. How much does it amount to altogether? 
Two hundred and sixty-five dollars per annum. Yet we were told yes- 
terday that five thousand men wouid cost this Government $5,000,000, 
and the Senator from Kansas said at one time that five thousand men 
would cost $7,000,000, We will make the cost $265 per annum for a 
soldier. Count that up so as to be sure. For the five thousand men 
then the cost would be pay to the soldier, counting that at $16 per 
month, as it would be under this bill—— 

Mr. PLUMB. Besides that, the pay is increased by length of service. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is a different proposition. Iam ing of the 
soldier as enlisted. Of course, after serving for a certain of time 
his pay is increased a dollar, but the enlistment and cost per annum of 
these men would, at $16 per month, make $1,500,000. I said yes- 
terday, it is very easy for a person to make this mistake if he does not 
look into theitems carefully. 

Now, let me give to the Senate the items of cost in reference to the 
Army. Pay of officers and enlisted men, $12,205,000. That is the pay 
of the officers and enlisted men composing the forty regiments of cav- 
alry, artillery, and infantry and the ineer battalion. Rations of 
enlisted men, $1,800,000. Clothing of enlisted men, $1,250,000. Mak- 
ing the expense of the Army for pay, rations, and clothing $15,255,000. 


does the balance of the $25,000,000 that the Army costs go? | by 


It is for transportation, which item is necessary anyhow; it is for work 
on barracks; it is for the military establishment at West Point; it is 
for the expense of the War De tand War Office. So whether 
these five thousand men are enlisted in the Army or not, the expense 
of the Military Academy will go on; the expense of the War 
ment will go on; rtation will go on; improving barracks go 
on; building posts and forts will go on; so that it cuts no figure what- 
ever so far as the extra expense is concerned that is worth reckoning. 
I have been in the habit of treating, and wish at all times to treat, all 
measures with fairness. I care not from what committee or from whom. 


they come. Fairness is a jewel in all thi To undertake to defeat 
a bill by misstatement, by misrepresenta’ by false nganing, ana 
everything of that character is certainly not a fair mode of treating a 


bill before the Senate or any deliberative body. 

How is it possible for any man conversant with the expenditures of 
the Government to make the cost of five thousand private soldiers to 
be $5,000,000? I can not understand it. Yet that is the statement 
made here, and reiterated over and over agai 

Let me go a little further with this, sir. Let me call the attention 


But I pass from that for the present to the consideration of the bill. 
I shall take up section by section the sections which have been op- 
, 80 that persons who wish to examine into the merits or demerits 
of the bill can understand its provisions, I call attention to the first 
section. That section provides: < 
hi 5 ime of ce, all offenders in the c of 
That hereafter, 2 paas; 2 3 harged with 


es Oe ee A 
post commander, who 
order the execution of the sentence, and shall forward the record tothe 


Inasmuch as there may be some question in reference to this matter 
I desire to call the attention of the Senate to the object of this provision 
in the bill. In article 83 of the Articles of War, in the chapter of the 
Revised Statutes on the subject of the Army, the following will be found: 

— pews garriso: martial, ald- tail y 
e not — . ay siren ai tea pr hed 8 

a fine exceeding one month’s pay, or to imprison or put to hard labor any 
non-commissioned officer or soldier for a longer time than one month, 

What is the object of this section of the bill? It is to prevent the 
innumerable courts-martial we find now in the Army. I suppose the 
Senate will be very much surprised when I give the number of courts- 
martial of men and officers during the last year. In the report of the 
Secretary the following will be found: 


eighty-first article Of war. ... . 


—.——— 90 

: 0 — » , ‚ -- Ä 11.851 

Tried by general courts- martial. — — RS 2,328 
Total number tried by courts- martial... — 16,179 


Mr. DAWES. More than half. 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, more than half the soldiers are included in trials 
general courts-martial and by inferior courts-martial under the Ar- 

ticles of War, trials for certain of offenses denominated in the 

Articles of War; the others, garrison, regimental, and different charac- 

ters of courts-martial. 

I have tried to obtain a statement as to the expense incurred by these 
courts-martial during the last year, but have been unable to do so, 
but I find only the mileage of witnesses and other expenses incident to 
it, without calcula: the heavier expenses. That which I have ob- 
tained amounts to $14,000. 5 

The object of the bill is to do away with the assembling of officers every 
day in the year to try minor such as would confine a poor sol- 
dier in the guard-house for a week or ten days, such as would deprive 
him of a month’s pay, such as would not imprison him longer than one 
month, which are more numerous in the detailed statement of these 
courts than any other. 

Some persons may say that the soldier is entitled to a trial by court- 
martial. What is a trial by court-martial of a soldier who merely 
commits some slight offense? It is merely calling officers together to 
say that he should go into the guard-house for a month, or that he shall 
have his pay reduced two weeks, three weeks, or a month; and that 


of the Senate for a moment to a few items charged up against the five | is all. 


thousand men the bill proposes to have enlisted for the purpose of in- 
creasing the efficiency of the Army. The of the commanding 
general’s office, contingent expenses of the Adjutant-General’s Depart- 
ment, barracks, and quarters, transportation, transportation of Army 
supplies, &., medical and hospital department. Will any Senator say 
that this five thousand increase will 8 increase the ex- 
pense of the War Department, of the West Point Military Academy, 
of the medical department, or any of the departments of the War Office? 
I had a letter from General Sheridan read yesterday morning; but, 
inasmuch as it was read in the morning and not commented upon by 
the Senators who addressed the Senate in opposition to the passage of 
the bill, I desire to call again the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
he recommends the enlisted strength of the Army be increased to thirty 
thousand men. He says: 
I have the honor to direct your attention to a paragraph in my last annualre- 
port, which as it is my only military recommendation emphasizes my opinion 


of the advisability, where I recommend the increase of the number of men in 
the companies, and the addition of two companies to each regiment. 


There is the recommendation of the Secretary of War, the recom- 
mendation of the General of the Army who is retired, the recommen- 
dation ofthe present General of the Army, the recommendation of General 
Schofield, and recommendation after recommendation by the Secretary 
of War preceding the present Secretary, and the Generals of the Army. 
So the assertion made by the Senator from Colorado that this bill had its 
recommendation in the committee alone, and not from any Executive 
Department, was made without due consideration or examination. 


So it is not for a serious offense, it is not for a felony, it is not for a 
heinous crime; it is just such a case as in our States justices of the peace 
are given jurisdiction over, some small, minor offenses that we do not 
wish to carry intothe courts for the purpose of making a heavy expense. 

In that case we provide that the second officer in command at a post 
shall be the officer before whom such person may be arraigned—not 
that he shall be, but that he may be. For instance, the officer in com- 
mand, if it is a slight offense, instead of assembling a court-martial— 
and probably he would have to send to other posts for officers—will sum- 
mon the second officer in command and say, Here are the cha 
against this man; he was out last night, or something like that. He 
hears the case and determines it, and that is the end of it. It is for 
bgp ppoe o having the case summarily disposed of. 

I wish to say to the Senate now that in what little experience I have 
had in military affairs, for which I do not claim any credit, nor do I 
claim that it has been extensive, but during the time I served in the 
Army, far back many years ago—so long ago that I should dislike to 
state the time—I learned a lesson, and it was that kindness to soldiers 
and the infliction of moderate punishment instead of severe punish- 
ment made the better soldier. When I organized a regiment to enter 
the Union Army and commanded it for months I never tried a man by 
a court-martial, and I had a regiment that thought I was at least a fair 
man. Itried them myself. Everyman whocommitted an offense not 

ishable with a severe penalty under the Articles of War, Icalled up 
‘ore me and put him to chopping wood, or put him on extra duty, or 
sent him to the guard-house for an hour or for five days. I never had 
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any trouble with my regiment when I commanded it; and during the 
whole war I had fewer courts- in my command any man 
who ever commanded the same number of troops; and yet I think I 
have had as good soldiers under me as anybody. That was the mode 
which I adopted. I suggested it to my inferior officers, and they 
adopted it. 

I say that is a better plan to-day for the government of soldiers in the 
Army than the plan for trying minor offenses by court-martial. - Why? 
Because the immediate officer in connection with the troops knows the 
character and disposition of the men; he understands their faults, their 
vices, and their virtues. He knows all about them, and he will deal 
more generously with them and more kindly and more promptly than 
a court-martial will do. 

For that reason I drafted the first section, and submitted it to some 
of the leading officers of the Army. Every one of them agreed to it. 
Several years ago I suggested it to leading officers in the Army and they 
thought it over. They have written me letters saying it was the true 

licy and the best one. General Schofield adopts it and writes me a 

etter indorsing it. General Sheridan adopts it. Every one I have 
spoken to in the Army adopts it as being the best rule that could be de- 
vised for the trial of soldiers for minor offenses. 

We discussed yesterday—and I have said about all I care to say in 
reference to it—the increase of the Army, and the increase of the pay 
of the private soldiers and the sergeants. I now desire to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to another provision in the bill which I desire to 
explain while I am up. Section 4 provides: 

That officers of the Army stationed at military posts apart 
ary Paes the approval of the de; ent commander, each employ one private 
soldier as a servant: Provided, t the consent of such sol: first 


rocured, and that the sum of $20 month during the od of such employ- 
arent shall be charged against * — employing * . 


There is a reason for that provision. We find that at many of the 
posts out in the ſar West, away from settlement, out in the mountains, 
and on the plains there is no opportunity ſor the officers to employ per- 
sons as cooks or men to take care of their horses. The law provides 
that they shall not employ a soldier. They have what is called officers’ 
messes, where a few officers get together and mess, buy their provisions, 
and employ somebody to act as a cook and asa servant. Often they 
can not find persons to employ, so that it is a great hardship. But there 
are many soldiers in the Army who were employed in occupations of 
that kind prior to entering the service, and who prefer it really to doing 
the duty of a soldier in the line. It has always been the case, until 
not long since when a law was enacted prohibiting the use of soldiers 
as servants in the Army. We provide that where the soldier consents, 
where it is his desire, he may be soemployed. The officer can not em- 
ploy him at his will, but it must be submitted to the department com- 
mander. If the department commander approves then the officer may 
employ a soldier for the performance of that character of ice, and 
there will be deducted from the officer’s pay $20 per month. This is 
the object of that provision. 

Although some Senators think that if you should ask an Army officer 
for any advice you are sure to get the advice that will be to his inter- 
est, and no other, I presume that officers of the Army are like other men. 
I have always found them so. I do not see that it changes the charac- 
ter or disposition of a man because he becomes an officer of the Army. 
He may become a little more rigid in discipline, but if he is a gentle- 
man when he enters the Army he will remain a gentleman. If he is 
an honest man he remains an honest man. If he is a bad man he does 
not often reform. So if you inquire of the Army officers you will find 
the universal response that it is impossible on the frontier to employ 
the necessary service that is required by them and for them, and there- 
fore there are no means by which this service can be performed except 
through soldiers. 

You will find also that it would be better to have alaw authorizing it 
than to find a violation of law. Ona campaign against the Indians or 
any one else, when the officers have to attend to their duties, see to the 
details in reference to their commands, issue their orders, examine maps, 
ascertain where they have to go, find out in some way about the enemy, 
if they are in search of an enemy, an officer has enough to do without 
turning cook or hostler. He must have somebody. So you find that 
a soldier will volunteer to doit. You will find that kindness existing 
between the officer and the soldier always. Therefore it is better to put 
it in the law and say that he may have this service provided the man 
is paid for it and it is deducted from the officer’s pay, so the Govern- 
— does not lose the service of the soldier but the Government receives 
the pay. 

Then section 5 provides: 

That officers serving away from their stations as members or judge-advocates 

boards, shall 


of courts-martial or courts of inquiry, or as members of military 
receive a per diem allowance of $2.50. F 


I will state the reason for this. Where an offcer is at his post and 
has his mess he has his provisions. If he travels for the purpose of 
being on one of these boards, commissions, or courts-martial, he is at 
extra expense. He goes to a hotel, pays his expense, and, therefore, 
we propose to allow him 52. 50 a day in order to cover his extra expense. 
Then following, in section 6 we provide: 

That the Secretary of War may authorize the employmentat the headquarters 


from settlements 
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and districts of civilian clerks in place of the 

for such employment, at rates of compen- 
erks employed at such head- 
s and Subsistence Departments. 

The object of this provision will be readily seen by those who under- 
stand it. What is called a service clerk in the Army is where a man 
enlists as a clerk. He is enlisted in the Army, but he is enlisted for 
that . for so many years, under military rule and mili- 
tary discipline. We thought it was better to not have that character 


of military divisions, departmen’ 
general-service clerks now au 
sation not to exceed those paid to other civilian 
quarters by officers of the Quartermaster’: 


of clerks enlisted in the Army, drawing rations, pay, and all that 
sort of thing, but that we should have clerks em ed, provided the 
Secretary of War thinks proper. It is not comp , but it is left to 


his discretion to have a different character of clerk, that is to say, a 
civilian clerk, the same that is employed in other departments to per- 
form such clerical duties as book-keeping at headquarters, &c. Atleast 
until recently that was the character of service the Army has always 
had, and we think it is better, and in fact many officers of the Army 
think it is much better. Then section 7 provides: 

That the pay of chaplain shall be, from the Ist of July next, $1,800 per annum, 


Perhaps the attention of Senators was not called yesterday to this sec- 
tion, and inasmuch as the raid of certain Senators upon this bill was on 
account of its extravagance, I now call attention to section 7. Under 
the law now a chaplain receives $1,500 per annum, yet he has the as- 
similated rank of captain. We thought it was nothing but fair at least 
to pay the chaplain the pay of a first lieutenant, and so we increased 
the pay to $1,800. 

Any man who is competent to be a chaplain in the Army ought to 
be worth $1,800. He gets $1,500, the pay of the lowest commissioned 
officer in the Army. We thought, according to the rank that was given, 
for any man who is willing to go into the service as chaplain, taki 
his family as most of them have to do, having to buy the rations for 
their families, as a matter of course, they are not drawn from the Gov- 
ernment—we thought $1,800 was not more than a fair compensation for 
those men. They have been complaining for years about their meager 
allowance. For the reason that they have no promotion, their pay 
never changes. The pay of second lieutenants commences, say, at $1,500 
per annum; when he is promoted to be a first lieutenant his pay is 
increased, and when he is promoted to captain his pay increases, and 
so on; but a chaplain receives no promotion; his pay is fixed, and never 
changes except in the percentage for length of service. Therefore we 
thought that instead of promoting chaplains we would increase their 
pay to $1,800 per annum. Then section 8 provides: 

That officers of the line, except regimental . detailed for duty 
as acting assistant quartermasters, shall be allowed the same additional com- 
pensation as is now allowed by law to acting commissaries of subsistence. 

Where certain officers are detailed they are allowed $10 per month. 
We propose to increase the pay of persons of the same class detailed on 
the same character of duty to the same amount, to equalize the service; 
in other words, so that one man detailed shall not receive $10 per 
month while another detailed to perform service of a similar character 
shall receive nothing. 

Going through the whole bill, the intention of the committee was to 
equalize the payments and duties of the soldiers and officers of the 
Army and make the Army as efficient as we could possibly do it by 
law; and that is all the object there is in this bill. 

Then we come to section 9 in reference to fuel, which was discussed 
yesterday. 

Section 10 provides: 

— an: po ister de ya 2 ee while — the line of sed in . amy 
or Na ivi a ol TOV! ru under su 
tions ae may be 55 by the Secretaries of War e Navy, eee 

My friends who oppose the bill did not refer to any of the sections 
that I have read this morning. I do not know whether they would be 
opposed to them or not, but it seems to me that where a man has re- 
ceived this character of injury in the service of his country his coun- 
try could do no less than furnish him the best class of article that is to 
be found. Under the law a certain class of soldiers is entitled to have 
this article furnished by the Government. We provide that the best 
pattern of improved truss shall be furnished to soldiers and sailors both, 
where they receive this character of injury. I hope nobody will be 
found opposed to that. 

There is another provision, and as I want to give the Senate the ben- 
efit of what little I may know about this bill in reference to every sec- 
tion of it, I call attention to it. Section 11 provides: 


That so much of the act making appropriations for the Army approved July 
24. ey ap —— yayment of milange over land-grant railroads, be, and the 
same v. re 


Ido not know whether there will be opposition to that section or not. 
The object of the section is this: There is a provision in the law that 
mileage shall not be allowed to officers traveling over land-grant rail- 
roads. If any man will give me a reason why an officer should pay his 
fare on a land-grant railroad and receive no traveling on that 
any more than on any other railroad, I should like to know what it is. 

Mr. ALLISON. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 

Mr.-ALLISON. I think that provision of law was not intended to 
interfere with the proper mileage of officers. 


1886. 
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Mr. LOGAN. But it does, 
Mr. ALLISON. I desire to have the Senator explain that section in 


the bill. It was supposed that land-grant railways were obliged to 
carry the troops and munitions of war. The Government had redueed 
rates, and I think the War Department fixed 50 per cent. So the ob- 
ject of that statute, as I remember it, was to enable the Government to 
provide transportation for Army officers while traveling upon duty and 
receiving on that account from the railways what the original law upon 
the subject required. Will the Senator explain why the change is now 
proposed to be made? 

Mr. LOGAN. The change is made for this reason: You allow an 
officer traveling under orders mileage. That is the law. 

Mr. ALLISON. But the mileage is intended to cover the cost of 
transportation. For two years the actual cost of transportation was 
paid by Army officers. Then mileage was restored. It was supposed 
that when an officer presented himself to a land-grant railway he was 
entitled over that road to receive transportation, and that the transpor- 
tation would be a substitution for the mileage allowed under the law. 

Mr. LOGAN. But that is not the way the law is construed. He 
does not receive it, no matter what was supposed. The law is con- 
strued that an officer traveling over a land-grant railroad pays his fare 
the same as he does when traveling over any other railroad, and when 
he comes to settle with the quartermaster or paymaster he is not al- 
lowed mil for his traveling expenses. 

Mr. ALLISON. He is allowed expenses. 

Mr. LOGAN. No, not at all; he is allowed nothing. When an 
officer is under orders and must travel on a land-grant railroad I can 
not understand why he, performing a duty in obedience to an order, 
should not receive his mileage the same as if traveling anywhere else 
over any other road, on a steamboat, or anywhere else. It is different 
where an officer is traveling with I am speaking of the case 
where an officer is traveling under orders without troops. 

Mr. ALLISON. May I interrupt the Senator again ? 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 

Mr, ALLISON. The object of mileage, as I understand it, is to pro- 
vide transportation for officers traveling on duty, and the mileage pro- 
vision was inserted in order to avoid a complication of accounts. An 
officer simply certifies to the number of miles he travels. So the mile- 
age was intended to cover the cost of transportation. The law which 
is proposed to be repealed was intended to provide that in lieu of mile- 

e over a land-grant railroad actual transportation should be furnished. 
If the mileage amounts to more than the actual transportation then to 
that extent the officer sustains a loss, but if the transportation is equal 
only to the mileage then it makes no difference to the officer whether 
he receives mileage or rtation. 

Mr. LOGAN. It makes a good deal of difference to an officer whose 
duties are all along land-grant railroads, where he receives no mileage 
at all, when an officer just 50 miles across whose duties are on roads 
that are not land-grant railroads receives his mileage. It makes a dis- 
tinction between the two officers. One receives mileage for all his 
travel, and the other receives nothing; and why this discrimination 
should be made against an officer I can not understand. I am not ob- 
jecting to the provision in general, for I think it just. It is only that 
part as applying to officers of the Army that it is p to repeal, 
so that an officer of the Army traveling under orders without troops, no 
matter where he travels, the intention of the law is that he shall be 
entitled to his mileage, the same as a Senator traveling from here to his 
home. I suppose that the law allowing a Senator mileage to Oregon 
does not deduct his mileage while he travels over a land-grant railroad. 

There is one thing very true, that members of Congress and all civil- 
ian officers, marshals, and everybody entitled to mileage receive their 
mileage over a land-grant railroad the same as over any other character 
of road. If that be so, I ask why this burden is imposed alone upon 
the officers of the Army? I can not understand it, and I hope that 
this section will not be objected to by the Senator from Iowa, because 
it is fair, it is just and right. 

Section 12 is merely intended to change the character of the language 
of the section of the Revised Statutes in reference to the mode of pun- 
ishment. Section 13 provides: 


That the Secretary of War be,and hereby is, authorized to cause the enlist- 
ment of competent instructors for post schools, who shall have the rank and 
pay of ordnance sergeants, 


That was commented on yesterday by the Senator from and 
in my reply to him I thought it strange that this objection should be 
made. Section 14 provides: 

That commissioned officers of the Army on the active-list are hereby author- 
ized to make deposits of money with any Army paymaster, not to exceed one- 
half pay in any one year; and all the provisions and restrictions of the act of 
May 15, 1872, establishing a system of deposits,” are hereby made applicable to 
575 ⁵— AE eine 

e on the completion o; and ey rm of three years 
the date of their first deposit under this ma z ee 


Of course around large cities, where there are banking institutions, 
officers would not do this, but at far-off posts, when the paymaster comes 
around, when there is no reason for their expending their money, es- 
pecially the younger officers, it is an inducement to them to give their 
money, or a portion of it, to the paymaster and let it be credited to them 


in the Treasury of the United States, and at the end of three years they 
may draw it out with 4 per cent. interest. A similar provision is ap- 
plicable to enlisted men. Enlisted men are entitled to deposit their 
pay with the paymaster or in the Treasury of the United States; they 
draw 4 per cent. on it, but they can not receive the amount in return 
until the term of their enlistment expires. 

This system has worked well. It has induced many soldiers in the 
Army to save their earnings, deposit them with the Government, and 
at the end of their term the soldier has a sum that is really enough 
sometimes to buy him a little home and to soften the hardships that 
he would endure should he come out of the service penniless. It is 
found to be an excellent system; it works well in connection with sol- 
diers of the Army. 

So, it having worked well with the soldiers of the Army and being 
recommended by the Paymaster-General and by other officers of the 
Army, the committee thought that they would apply it to Army offi- 
cers, provided the Army officers desired to take the benefit of it. One 
section which the Senator from Kansas commented on very severely 
was section 16. That section is as follows: 


That hereafter the inspections made of paymasters’ accounts, offices, their 
duties, Co., shall be made by officers of the Pay Department detailed for that 
pu , on the recommendation of the Paymaster-General, by the 
of War, such detail . not to be continued for more than one 
lepap x pd paymasters shall detailed, and so on, in each year alternating 


As I said yesterday, if that section is objectionable in its present 
shape, I am perfectly willing to amend it so that there shall be an ad- 
ditional inspection, for that is the intention of it. A man who under- 
stands paymaster’s accounts as a paymaster does is better qualified to 
inspect them than a man who knows nothing about keeping accounts. 

But the Senator from Kansas objected. because under this system a 
man by the name of Hodges perpetrated adefalcation. I presume that 
Hodges would have perpetrated that defalcation under any character 
of inspection, for this reason, and the Senator I hope approves it when 
I call his attention to it: The Military Committee reported a bill to 
the Senate, which was passed and is a law now, providing against ex- 
changing of checks, which I am told at that time caused the defalca- 
tion. It was the manner of then doing the business, The inspector 
could not detect it, because one paymaster when another one was go- 
ing to settle his account on a certain day might give in his check for a 
certain amount, and he settled by that check, and then he rechecked 
back again, and settled with him. In that way they balanced the ac- 
counts and the defalcation occurred under this system. That system 
has been changed. But the Senator from Kansas was mistaken. I 
have a report from the Paymaster-General in which he says: 

There have been two defalcations, and two instances of misuse of public fands 
in the Pay Department since the Hodges defalcation, and these were not discov- 
ered under the present system of inspection. 

So the mere charge that a paymaster would not inspect as well as 
somebody else for fear that he might be inspectéd the next year, has no 
very great weight in my judgment. It is only the character of crit- 
icism that has made all along so far as this bill is concerned. 

As I said, I am perfectly willing, if that section is not satisfactory to 
the Senate, to make an amendment to it that will make it satisfactory, 
because I deem it very important. 

I was very sorry yesterday to hear the character of remarks that were 
made by certain Senators in reference tothe Army. Why should Sen- 
ators speak of the Army in other terms than it deserves? Why should 
a soldier, because that is his profession, who is at all times ready to per- 
form his duty toward his Government, be unsparingly and unneces- 
sarily criticised? I can not understand it. I have no heart for sucha 
case as this, Iam willing that criticism should be made where criti- 
cism is deserved, but when made merely without cause, without reason, 
and unjust in every particular, I do not admire it. Now, let me read 
fora moment. The Senator from Illinois,” he said, speaking of my- 

was willing to e d from six to seven million dollars“ for 
what? ‘‘Forshow.’’ And then he said: 

Done for show! Six or seven million dollars added by the bill to our expenses 
just simply in order that there may be more frills and furbelows, more pompons 
and cockades and shoulder-straps and stripes and so on, more of the glitterand 
tinsel of military life at a cost of six or seven million dollars a year! 

More show, more tinsel, more everything connected with the Army, 
at a cost of $6,000,000 or $7,000,000! ‘The Senator does know, for he 
is not an ignorant man, that that statement has no foundation in fact. 
He does know that it will cost no such amount, nor a third of that 
amount. He does know that it is not for tinsel nor for show that this 
proposition is made. 

In to a remark that I made about the meagerness of some 
of the companies, that the officers themselves took no delight in exhib- 
iting themselves before the public, he said that instead of the officers 
being ashamed on account of the orgaaization and its paucity in num- 
bers the soldiers are ashamed of their officers, and he agrees with them. 

Mr. PLUMB. Please read what I did say about that. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will, ifIcanfindit. I presume I can. If the Sen- 
ator will call my attention to the paragraph I shall read it with great 


pleasure. 
Mr. PLUMB. Quote correctly if you quote at all. 
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Mr. LOGAN. I do not know whether I can find it. I remember 
what the Senator said. Is not that what he did say? 

Mr. PLUMB. I said they were ashamed of officers who deserted 
them and left their command, 

Mr. LOGAN. Idid notso understand the Senator, but he may have 
said that. I must confess I have not read the Senator’s speech. I 
think it was a very able one. If the Senator will find that paragraph 
for me I will read it. 

Mr, PLUMB. Not at all. You quoted it and you can take the re- 
sponsibility. n 3 \ 

Mr. LOGAN. Thatis not very kind. I do not want to misquote 
the Senator. I will find it, however, and read it so as to have it cor- 
rect. That was the substance of what the Senator said. 

Now, sir, I say in the presence of this honorable Senate that if the 
Army of the United States is merely for show, whose officers are to be 
decorated, with tinsel and are of such characters that their soldiers are 
ashamed of them, then the Senator from Kansas ought to introduce a 
bill to abolish the whole Army. If it is of the character mentioned, if 
it is subject to such criticism and character of criticism, itis unworthy 
the name of an American Army, and should be abolished. 

I mentioned yesterday the fact that I thought we ought to have for- 
tified points and places along the Atlantic coast, around the Gulf, cov- 
ering the mouth of the Mississippi River, and on the Pacific coast. I 
repeat that, and I say further that if you carry out the scheme pro- 
posed by this administration or by its friends—and I do not criticise 
it—of increasing your fortifications, where are your men to man the 

? Where are they? They are notin the Army. To build the 
character of fortifications that ought to be erected for the protection of 
our coast line and our large cities you would have to enlist men in order 
to man the guns on those fortifications. But fresh soldiers are not the 
best soldiers. There is no one here who has ever seen service in any 
army who does not know that the old soldier who learns his duty well 
is more to be relied upon than the man who does not understand his 
duty. It has always so, and always will be so. Say what you 
will, that remains true. 

Let us examine the bill fairly and deal justly with it. If the people 
of this country desire no army, no navy, that is well. I do not agree 
with them if that is their view. As I said yesterday, if there is a gov- 
ernment now beneath the rays of the shining sun that ought to have 
an army of at least creditable efficiency it is the Government of the 
United States. 

Sir, the very presence of gives peace anywhere where people 
are not in a state of revolution. The very fact that you have an effi- 
cient army, small though it may be, is a fact known to the world and 
is a protection to that extent. The very fact that you have fortifica- 
tions covering your points of great interest in this country, on your 
coast lines, is a notice to the people from everywhere that you are pre- 

. The government that goes unprepared for 
years finally finds the necessity comes upon it; that emergency 
must arise sooner or later. It will not do to say that this country will 
never be troubled with foreign nations. It will not do to say that this 
Ee never engage in war. I hope to God she never will. I 
ho wars may cease throughout the world, and that the benign 
eee of peace may hover around the people everywhere. That is 
my desire, but at the same time I have that desire I have the same de- 
sire that our Government shall be in a condition to assert its rights and 
protect itself. 

Mr. President, I have said about all that I care to say in reference 
to this bill. I have many documents that I might read for the purpose 
of sustaining the proposition in the bill and for the purpose of showing 
that there is no such intention in this connection as been attributed 
to the movers of it. Strange it is, however, that men will insinuate 
that there is an intention unworthy of its promoters. A newspa 
also has been induced to make the same assault upon this bill, though 
the same proposition has been made year after year, recommended in 
time of peace, in time of outbreak, persistently recommended by the 
War Department and the generals of the Army. To attribute motives 
to it now different from what is designed strikes me as being unworthy 
of honorable Senators. 

Now, sir, whatever may be the fate of the bill I have at least tried 
to do my duty toward my country in reference to it by giving them a 
warning that our Army and Navy ought to be in better condition than 
they are to-day, and that the paltry sum asked for in this bill should not 
stop or stay the hand for a moment from making preparation and giving 
efficiency to our little Army. No, sir, extravagant statements may go 
out to the country, extravagant criticisms may also go out for the pur- 
pose of eee suais being done the little Army that now belongs 
to this Republic, but the time will come when the people of this coun- 
try will appprove of the attempt thatis now made in the Senate to give 
efficiency to the Army of the United States. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I do not intend to discuss the general 
details of the bill, nor to discuss it at any very great length, and while 
I address the Senate I shall endeavor to keep my temper. I do not my- 
self see any occasion for heat or excitement in di ing a question or 
this kind. I believe it is the right of every Senator if he disapproves 
of a bill to make his objection known to the Senate. It is true he may 
not do it in the dignified way in which the support of the bill has been 


carried on by the Senator who reported it. It may be that the 4 
tion is in error, and it may be that that opposition is discreditable to 
the Senate, but every man is expected to present his case as best he 
may. It can not be ted that every one will present his case with 
the courtesy and urbanity and ability of the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs when he presents a matter to the Senate. His 
long experience enables him to do those things, keeping always in sight 
all the ethics of Senatorial courtesy. He of course can not expect the 
rest of us to do that. 

The main answer the Senator made to my objection to the bill yes- 
terday was that on some great occasion, when a large number of soldiers 
were parading, showing the signs of service, at which of course the hon- 
orable Senator was present, he did not observe my face. Mr. President, 
I was not there. I have never made any boast of having been in the 
Army. I have never made this Chamber ring with the statements of 
the service I had rendered to the country, either in the Army or any-. 
where else. Weall know that the Senator from Illinois was in the 
Army, We are not likely to forget it, for if the Senator should fail to 
remind us of it on every occasion, the very change in his methods of 
treating us in the Senate would call our attention sharply to the fact. 

I think it is a merit to have been in'the Army. I concede that to 
the distinguished chairman of the committee. I concede that he was 
a distinguished soldier, and when it comes to questions of detail re- 
garding a bill of this character I yield my judgment to his. But I have 
yet to learn that service in the field has anywhere especially qualified 
men for the discharge of legislative functions. I have yet to learn that 
in the history of the world the men who have made their mark in leg- 
islative life, in the civil forum, have received their education on the 
tented field. I think that some men may know some things without 
having been in the Army. 

It is not at all strange to me that the honorable Senator assumes to 
know more of military affairs than Ido. I concede it; I yield it. I 
am sometimes surprised when he claims for himself more information 
upon this subject than all others who were in the field as well as him- 
self. But yet that is a matter of taste, and I pass on from that to the 


bill itself. 
Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me? I do not know of any 
that I used toward the Senator to cause him 


very offensive lan 
to be so irate or critical. 

Mr. TELLER. I am in the best of temper. 

Mr. LOGAN. When the Senator says that I analy enemas, hi 
know more about military matters than other men, I say to him 
that that isan unfair statement, unjust and untruthful, and he knowsit. 

Mr. TELLER. All right, Mr. President, I will leave the Senator’s 
declaration so oft repeated in this Chamber to answer what he has now 
said. The Senator says he has not been offensive. Who said that he 
had been? I believe he commenced this debate with the assertion that 
‘there was a combination of Senators here—at least that is the way itis 

rted—that there was a combination of Senators to fight this bill. 

Mr. LOGAN. No, sir, it was not 

Mr. TELLER. He insinuated in his 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator will allow me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Eustis in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. TELLER. When I get through the sentence I will yield, He 
at least insinuated that the opposition to the bill came because he re- 
ported the bill, Now, if the Senator wants to make any explanation 


I will hear it. 

Mr. LOGAN. No, sir; I have no explanation to make. I will just 
repeat what I said, for the Senator has misquoted me. I said thatthe 
Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] received encouragement from other 
Senators. That was the language I used, and that is the way it is re- 
ported; but I did not know that the Senator from Colorado took it to 
himself, for he had not opened his mouth at that time. But if the shoe 
fits he ch wear it. That is all. 

Mr. TELLER. I did not so understand the Senator when he made 
his remark. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is what I said. 

Mr. TELLER. I understood the Senator to say when he made his 
remark—and I believe that is the way it went to the country in the 
press; of course it was the fault of the press that there was outside 
opposition. I understood that it did not refer to me at all; I under- 
stood it did not refer to any member of this body, but referred to a gen- 
tleman whom it is not perhaps worth while to mention. I looked at 
the RECORD next morning—— 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me a word right there? I 
want to say to the Senator that if there is ste hres on earth that would 
induce me to believe there was a desire on the part of some gentlemen 
in this Senate to cause bad feeling between persons, it is the very re- 
mark he has made now. I said nothing, uttered no word in reference 
to any man outside of this Chamber, nor did I insinuate any such thing, 
and the Senator ought to know it. His attempt to have it go to the 
country that I was attacking any man outside of this Chamber or in it 
is unworthy of the Senator. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I do not know what the Senator said; 
I know what was in the RECORD. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is not in the RECORD. 
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Mr. TELLER. I know what I thought he said, but of course I was 
understood 


mistaken. I said I him not to refer to anybody on the floor. 
I think other Senators perhaps were also in the same error with myself. 
We are bound to assume of course that just what appeared in the REC- 
ORD was exactly what the Senator said. Iam not raising any question 
of veracity between him and the RECORD. We all und of course 
that the RECORD is an exact statement of what everybody says, and that 
when a man loses his temper sometimes and says things that he would 
not otherwise say, he does not correct the Rxconp—not at all. 
Opposition from other Senators! One Senator had spoken, and only 
one, against the bill; and one Senator had spoken for the bill besides 
the Senator who reported it. It seems to me, with all due to 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois who reported this bill, that 
there is an undue feeling on his part of complaint when opposition is 
made to the bill. There was the insinuation made as I said—I will 
read it so that it may not be misunderstood: 
My friend from Maine who is absent—and therefore I will not refer to him 
now—was doubtless enco by the opposition of other Senators to make 
war upon this bill at the start. I know not why. I think good fortune would 


perhaps have come to this bill more certainly it been reported by some 
one else, 


Mr. LOGAN. Is there anything there about any outside man? 

Mr. TELLER. Ah, Mr. President, that is the way it is in the REC- 
ORD. I was only speaking of the impression on the human o; of 
hearing when I said I understood it differently. That was not the fault 
of the tor, of course, but it was my own. Opposition of other Sen- 
ators making war upon the bill! Why, Mr. President, have not the 
members of the Senate who do not happen to belong to the Military 
Committee the right to pass upon so simple a question as the question 
as to whether it is wise, prudent, and 8 in this hour of 
revenue and i i ieee d permanently from two an 
a half to three million to the public expense, without having it 
PRIO, Sons Shear re making Wac npon Se Mil, or that they are making 
war upon a gentleman distinguished for his military knowledge and his 
standing in this Senate? 

The honorable Senator said the newspapers talked about this. I 
believe even the newspapers have intimated that this was a war upon 
the Senator because of certain supposed aspirations that he might have. 
How false they are of course everybody must know. 

Mr. LOGAN. Now, if the Senator will allow me, as I suppose he 
mea to be correct— _ 


r. TELLER, Certainly. 

Mr. LOGAN. Isaid this that certain newspapers had at- 
tributed the same motives to me that Senators had; that is, it was 
insinuated that the five thousand increase in this bill was not for the 

of making the Army efficient, but was for the immediate pur- 
pose of something that was transpiring. That was the insinuation, 
and I said the ne pers had made the same insinuation. 

Mr. TELLER. t is all I said, Mr. President. I simply said, 
first, that the Senator had alluded to the newspapers, and that 
the newspapers had even taken up the same suggestion, not the sug- 
gestion that he had made, but the suggestion that I have made now, 
that this opposition to the bill was perhaps introduced for the purpose 
of d the aspirations of somebody in this Chamber. 

For myself, sir, I disclaim any desire to attack the committee. I dis- 
claim any desire to attack the chairman of the committee. I reserve 
for myself on this Senate floor the 
out being called to task or called to account by the Senator from Mi- 
nois or anybody else. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Eustis in the chair). The Sen- 
ator from Colorado will d his remarks. The hour of 2 o’clock 
having arrived, it is the duty of the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
unfinished business of yesterday, being the bill (S. 67) to ide for 
the formation and ad: ion into the Union of the State of Washing- 
ton, and for other purposes, 

Mr. PLATT. Lask that the bill be read at length. 

Mr. LOGAN. I hope the bill will be laid aside temporarily, and 
that we may go on with the Army bill until it is finished. 

Mr. PLATT. Let me say one word here. 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. Ido not know that I ought to allude to the fact that 
the turn the debate has taken on the Army bill is not making it ex- 
actly a pleasant debate at the present time; that it might be more pleas- 
ant if it were resumed on a future occasion. But with reference to the 
bill for the admission of Washington Territory I desire very much this 
afternoon to make thestatement upon which I, having reported the bill, 
rest the claim of Washington for admission into the Union. I do not 
know that it will be practicable for me to make it at any other time, 
and I am also aware of the fact that the Senate is likely to be thin when 
I make it, and I want it to go into the Recorp. I think if Senators 
will do what I suppose they do, read the remarks I shall make in the 
RECORD, that will go far toward helping the passage of the bill. Iam 
very. anxious to go on this afternoon, and I trust the Senator from IIli- 
nois will not make the request to continue the consideration of the 
Army bill at this time. It seems to me the debate is such a 
turn that to consider that bill further at this time will not ite its 


right to express my opinions with- | until 


passage, and he knows that I am in favor of the bill, and I hope he will 
allow me to go on. 

Mr. LOGAN. I have given way to every measure that has come up. 
I gave way to measures proposed by the Senator from 
the Senator from Vermont, and others. To every measure that has 
come up I have quietly given way; and it does seem to me that there is 
about as much importance to this bill as to some others. So far asthe 
character of the debate is concerned, I have tried to state the facts about 
the bill; and if the remarks of the Senator from Colorado are not sat- 
isfactory to the Senator from Commecticut they are perfectly so to me. 
I will say to the Senator from Connecticut that the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado are not disturbing me in the slightest, and I should 
like to go on with the bill. I hope the Senate will allow it to be done. 
I do not like to have speech after speech made against this bill pub- 
lished in the RECORD and sent to the country, and no disposition made 
of it, and no made to those ents except the very weak one 

bly that I have made. I hope the Senator will allow that bill to go 

on. We can certainly finish it this evening. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. CULLOM. Will my e allow me to call the attention of 
the Chair to the fact that the bill (S. 1532) to te commerce was 
made the special order for to-day at 2 o’clock. I should like to know, 
having some interest in the bill, what becomes of it in case the un- 
finished business continues or the bill represented by the Senator from. 
Connecticut is taken up at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The unfinished business is now before 
the Senate. > 

Mr. CULLOM. I do not understand the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The unfinished business of yesterday 
is now before the Senate. 

Mr. CULLOM. What is that? aie 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill for the admission of Wash- 
Terri as a State. 

Mr. PLATT. I trust I may be excused 

Mr. 3 1 = a nae to antagonize i 3 

pressing ſor consideration if the understanding is t to 

regulate commerce will come up immediately aſter they are disposed 

of, but I do not intend to consent to that bill losing its place so that we 

shall not reach it very soon. 

Mr. LOGAN. I should like to make one statement. Iwill say this 
and say it truthfully: I never have antagonized a bill that has been 
before the Senate when it was under discussion by any bill that I had 
charge of. I have always given way; whatever may have been said 
about my temper this morning makes no difference; I have done it 
uniformly. I am always willing to do it; but where we have gone 
into a measure like this and it has been before the Senate for two days, 
now to lay it aside for the purpose of taking up another measure I think 
would be unjust to those who have charge of this bill. It is not ex- 
actly the thing to do, in my judgment. 

If Ian ized the bills of other gentlemen I should them 
to do the same with me; but I never do it, and there is no Senator here 
who can say I have ever done it at any time or on any occasion. I 
have waited with this bill patiently until everything else was over. 
It was called up-while we were di ing the resolutions of the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. Senators came around me and said, Let it go over 

il they are determined. I agreed to it provided they would take 
up this bill and dispose of it at the conclusion of these resolutions, and 
that was the un i Now, if it is to go over again I shall 
come to the conclusion that it is impossible for me to get a measure 
considered. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask if we can not have unanimous con- 
sent, or have the unanimous sense of the Senate that the ial order 
shall stand, to be taken up and be the special order when the unfinished 
e 1 re indeed that is the rule of the Senate. 

Mr. M. That is all I desire. I do not desire to antagonize 
my colleague in the consideration of the bill that he represents or the 
Senator from Connecticut in reference to the Washi m bill. - Theonly 
thing I wish is that the special order fixed for 20’ to-day shall be 
considered by unanimous consent as having the right of way after those 
two measures are di of. 

Mr. PLATT. I think I am the one who is being asked to give way. 
This bill for the admission of Washington Territory was reported at 
the last session, and members who are familiar with the subject will re- 
member that I was appealed to and I gave way and gave way and gave 
way till finally it was not considered at the last session. The bill of 
the Senator from Illinois was taken up in the morning hour and was 

along through the morning hour in successive days, 

It be remembered that at the close of the debate on the resolu- 
tions relating to the production of papers I moved that evening to take 
up this bill and there was not a quorum voting, and then yesterday I 
moved at 2 o’clock to take it up and it was taken up. Then the Sen- 
ator from Illinois asked that the bill which had been under discussion 
during the morning hour might proceed, and that was allowed him 


yesterday. 
I feel that I am entitled to the consideration of the Washington bill 


in 
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at this time. I do not feel that I am exhibiting any feeling or am iry- 
ing to push any Senator aside. What I said was, and I repeat it, that 
I am very anxious to say what I desire to say in statement this after- 
noon at some time. 

Mr. LOGAN. Well, will the Senator allow the Senator from Colo- 
rado to finish his speech? 

Mr. TELLER. Itis perfectly indifferent to me. 

Mr. LOGAN. Iwasspeaking to the Senator from Connecticut. And 
after the Senator from Colorado shall conclude, then I will give way for 
the Senator from Connecticut to make his speech, and then let the Army 
bill be continued. 

Mr. PLATT, If I can have an understanding that at any time before 
the afternoon is so far worn that I can not conclude my remarks to-day 
I may have the floor, that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. LOGAN. Iam willing to agree to that if it is satisfactory to the 
Senator from Connecticut, that after the Senator froin Colorado is through 
the Senator from Connecticut then can make his statement. 

Mr. PLUMB. I should like to have a further understanding. Do 
I understand that what the Senator from Connecticut wants is to make 
a speech about his bill and that he does not care to press its passage? 

Mr. PLATT. I do not suppose I can have the consideration of the 
bill concluded this afternoon; butI should be glad to say what I have 
to say upon it this afternoon. 

Mr. PLUMB. You want to sandwich itin to-day, to-morrow, and so 
on? Is that the idea? 

Mr. PLATT. It is not. The bill is now the unfinished business. 

Mr. PLUMB. Then why not go ahead with it? 

Mr. LOGAN. My idea was that the Senator from Connecticut should 
make his speech and then let us go on with the Army bill. That was 
my suggestion. 

Mr. HALE. The trouble with that will be that we should not get the 
benefit of the whole day so that we could finish the Army bill. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not know but what we shall finish the bill unless 
the Senator has along s to make. 

Mr. HALE. Probably half an hour. 

Mr. LOGAN. I would rather have something to say about the bill 
Tam ng if I can be permitted to do so. Ishould like to have it 
continued after the Senator from Connecticut is through with his re- 
marks. If that is satisfactory to him, I am perfectly willing to agree 
to that; and then when he concludes we can go on with the Army bill. 

Mr. PLATT. If I can go on now, I have no objection at the close 
of my remarks to having the Washington bill laid aside informally, 
retaining its place as the unfinished business, and then take up the bill 
of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. HALE. Is it not better to let this Army bill go over until to- 
morrow? 

Mr. CULLOM. I ask unanimous consent that the bill to regulate 
commerce shall be the next business in order at 2 o'clock after the dis- 
position of the two measures represented by my colleague and the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois asks unan- 
imous consent of the Senate that the special order for to-day shall be- 
come the special order after the pending business is finished and also 

the Army bill. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to have the bankruptcy bill, which is the 

ial order after the Senator’s bill, included in that order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the suggestion? 

Mr. BUTLER. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. BUTLER. Ido not propose to commit myself so far in advance. 
I do not know what may come up. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand these two bills have already been made 
the special order for to-day and to-morrow, and all that I ask now is 
that the Senate will consent that these two measures may go on with- 
out destroying the rights of these bills. I think the Senator from South 
Carolina will see that that is fair. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have no objection to these two bills going on just 
as they are. 

Mr. HALE. I believe there is another measure that has precedence, 


which is in the charge of my coll e, who is away. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina withdraw his objection? 


Mr. BUTLER. If I know exactly what I am objecting to, I may. 
I objected to the arrangement suggested by the Senator from Illinois 
farthest from me [Mr. CuLLom]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state the question. 
The Senator from Illinois [Mr. CuLLom] asked unanimous consent of 
the Senate that the interstate-commerce bill, the special order for to- 
day, should become the special order after the unfinished business of 
to-day and after the bill to increase the efficiency of the Army are dis- 


of. 
Mr. BUTLER. I object to that arran; ent so far in advance. 
Mr. CULLOM. I hopethe Senator will not object. The commerce 


bill has the right of way, and it has been postponed now quite a long 
time because as far as I am concerned I did not desire to interfere with 
anything else. These two measures are before the Senate for consider- 
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ation, and it would seem but easing ey patra they should be al- 
lowed to be disposed of; and I hope I shall not be deprived of the right 
I have now by doing so. ‘ 

Mr. BUTLER. I think it very likely that at the time I shall 
assist the Senator from Illinois in getting the bill up, but I do object to 
making this arrangement so far in advance. 

Mr. HOAR. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. Su a motion 
be made to postpone the bill of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. CuLLom] 
until to-morrow at 2 o’clock, would it not then stand with the same 
rights as it has now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would come upas the special order 
to-morrow at 2 o’clock. 

S Mr. PLATT. Subject, as I understand the rules, to the unfinished 
usiness ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Subject to the unfinished business un- 


til disposed of. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


Mr. CULLOM. Iwill make that motion for the purpose of getting 
this out of the way at the t moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. CUr- 
Lom] moves that the interstate-commerce bill be made the special order 
for to-morrow at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. MORGAN. It takes a two-thirds vote to carry that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on that motion. 
[Putting the question.] It takes two-thirds, and the Chair rules that 
two-thirds have voted in the affirmative. So the motion is agreed to. 


EFFICIENCY OF THE ARMY. 


Mr. LOGAN. Now I hope the Senator from Connecticut will agree 
to my proposition. 

Mr. PLATT. I have no objection. I shall be perfectly satisfied 
with that. 

Mr. LOGAN. Then let the Senator from Colorado go on and finish 
his speech. 

Mr. PLATT. It is understood, then, that the unfinished business 
shall be laid aside informally to allow the Senator from Colorado to 
conclude his speech? [' Ves!“ 

The as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 777) to increase the efficiency of the Army of the 
United States. 

Mr. TELLER. I hope no one will discommode himself for me, for 
it is perfectly immaterial to me whether I speak to-day or to-morrow 
or someotherday. If the bill is going forward and is before the Senate 
for consideration I shall proceed to submit a few more remarks on it. 

Iam glad that the Senator from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN] is not dis- 
tarbed by anything I have said. I did not intend to disturb the Sen- 
ator. I only wanted to bear witness to his courtesy and his Senatorial 
dignity, and I am sure that ought not to disturb him at any time. He 
said yesterday in debate, which is not in the RECORD and which I can 
not therefore refer to in detail, that there had been an unfair attack 
made on this bill and made the intimation that there had been an un- 
fair attack made on him; that the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] 
and myself had asserted that he wanted the Army for the purpose of 
display; that he wanted the Army for show; that he winter an army 
that the people of the United States might take pride in. I did so state. 

I did state that there was no necessity for the increase of the Army, 
in my judgment. I did state that the Secretary of War had not asked 
for an increase of the Army, and Isostatenow. TheSecretary of War 
in-the report he made never intended to recommend an increase of the 
Army. Ifthe Secretary of War is in favor of the increase of the Army 
from twenty-five to thirty thousand men, adding ene-fifth more to it, 
it would have been very easy for the committee to have come here with 
the declaration in an official manner from the Secretary of War to that 
effect. The remarks that he made in favor of an increase of the Army 
might as well be used for the purpose of increasing the Army to one 
hundred thousand men as to thirty thousand. 

The report of the Secretary of War in 1883, that has been read, was 
not intended to recommend an increase of the Army, buta reorganiza- 
tion, and a reorganization alone. And when it comes to a question of 
that kind, when it comes to a question simply of reorganization, I shall 
submit my judgment to the judgment of the committee—the Senator 
from Illinois and the Senator from Nebraska and other members of the 
committee - because that is a subject which they have had opportunity 
of knowing better than myself. But I must reserve to myself theright 
to pass upon such questions as their training and experience can not 
better fit them for judging of than my own can me. 

The honorable Senator from Illinois says that it is unfair to say that 
he wants this increase for the purpose of display. He asserted on the 
floor of the Senate, as I read the other day and as I will read again if 
necessity requires, that there is no other purpose substantially than for 
the purpose of display. He said it was not needed for war now or here- 
after; but he did say that the officers of the Army did not have proper 
pride in the Army because of the paucity of numbers in their.regi- 
ments; and he made illustrations of thefeeling of humility with which 
an officer saw his company come out shorn of its requisite numbers, as 


he supposed. 


1886. 


The Senator put himself clearly upon the record, denying in the most 
emphatic and positive terms the purpose for which the tor from 
Kentucky [Mr. BECK] suggested that this bill might have been intro- 
duced, saying it was the farthest possible from his thoughts. I did 
not charge upon him that any such purpose existed in his mind either 
when he introduced the bill or when he reported it; and I can not see 
why the Senator should as uncourteous a fair criticism of a prin- 
ciple, a fair criticism not of details but of the main 3 
whether you will add to the expenses of the Army $2,000,000, as he 
says, and as was demonstrated yesterday much more than that, not for 
one year but for all time to come. 

I do not think that the inferences I drew from the Senator’s remarks 
were anything but the logical inferences to be drawn. He said that 
this increase was not necessary for Indian war, it was not necessary for 
foreign war, and he disclaimed in vigorous language against the use of 
it as a police force. That being so, there is nothing left upon which 
the Senator can urge the passage of this bill at this time, except the 
simple fact that for ten years he has been urging it upon the Congress 
of the United States. For ten years he says he has had this bill before 
the proper committee of the Senate, and for ten years the committee 
has declined to report his bill. There is then the determination of five 
consecutive Con against this bill; and is it strange that Senators 
who believe in economy and believe the time has come when there should 
be some retrenchment in national expenditures, unless some method 
can be devised to increase the revenue, should suggest that of all places 
where we can best economize the most striking is an army that the 
chairman says we do not need for any purpose whatever, who disclaims 
the intention to have it used for any purpose whatever, and now de- 
clares that it is not even to be used for show and parade? Every time 
we inaugurate a President the avenues of Washington swarm with the 
large numberof soldiers here, and these not being enough, they bring on 
a few militia. Now, we are not even to have the benefit of that here- 
after; they are not to be used for any purpose if the Senator from Illi- 
nois is correct. : 

The Senator says it is unfair to so treat the subject as to declare tha‘ 
the Army costs a thousand dollars per man each year. He says thatis 
unfair. I made no such statement. I spoke of the aggregate military 
establishment expenses as being over $24,000,000. The Senator speaks 
of it as $25,000,000—twenty-four million and some odd thousands. To 
that must be added one or two millions more for the incidental and con- 
tingent of maintaining the War Department in connection with 
the Army. Sowe appropriate every year in the neighborhood of from 
$26,000, 000 to $28,000,000 for the expensesof the Army. Itis perfectly 
immaterial to me whether the money is spent in transportation or in 
building barracks or anything else. As long as it is expended and as 
long as it goes out of the Treasury of the United States the question is 
not how it is expended; but the te of the expenses can not be 
denied, and it makes but little difference to the tax-payers whether it 
goes in one way or whether it goes in another so long as it comes out 
of the people in the end. 

The honorable Senator says you would not have any coast defenses, 
according to our argument, and he then proceeds to make an argument 
for the opponents of the bill. I know he said yesterday that he would 
not make such an argument as I did. I do not expect he would; he 
does not look at this case from the same standpoint. He is for the bill 
and I am against it, and I can hardly expect that he would make the 
same argument that I would on this question. So far as I am concerned 
L have intended to treat this bill fairly, and Iam not quite willing that 
the Senator should put words in my mouth or attribute to me any be- 
lief that I did not express. 

The Senator says, if you are opposed to this bill’’—I have not had 
the pleasure of seeing his remarks in the RECORD, and therefore I can 
not quote them except generally, for they are not yet in if you op- 

this bill you are opposed to coast defenses, you are opposed to the 
uilding of a navy,” and then the Senator goes into a discussion of the 
benefits to be derived from having coast defenses and a navy, and then 
he appeals by his remarks to the pride of the people; he would havea 
nation so great and a nation so strong that everybody would be afraid 
of it. When the question of coast defenses comes here another and a 
different question is presented. You can not build coast defenses ina 
day or a year. When you come here with your Navy bill, it will present 
another question. You can not build a navy in a day or a year. You 
can soon build up an army. If you have twenty-five thousand enlisted 
men when you are calling for a great army, you are practically in the 
same condition as when you have thirty thousand. it is a nucleus 
that you want, twenty-five thousand is as good as thirty thousand. 
Does anybody appo that we want an army of thirty thousand men 
to fight a foreign foe? If we shall have an occasion for an army at all 
we shall want a big army, I mean when we want to put it on a fighting 
footing. When we want more troops we shall want them not by the 
thirty thousand, but we shall want them in great numbers, as we had 
them when the honorable Senator says he commanded three times the 
number of troops proposed to constitute the Army by this bill. Then 
you have to create an army at any time if you it; and why not cre- 
ate it on a nucleus of twenty-five thousand men or twenty thousand as 
readily as you can upon thirty thousand? If we need an army at all, 
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it must pass up to hundreds of thousands and not down in the low num- 
bers in the first hundred thousand. 

The honorable Senator was nearer right in his first suggestion that it 
would enable the Army officers to have pride in their commands and 
in their regiments. I think that is the inducement which makes some 
Army officers want to fill up; it gives them importance; and men, as 
I said the other day, would rather command a thousand men than five 
hundred, and ten thousand than five thousand; but because they want 
to do that is it the duty of this Government at this time, when nobody 
is demanding it, when nobody is asserting on this floor or anywhere 
else that there is a demand at all for an peny DE y pupo waa 
ever, to add to it in numbers even if it does add to discipline and to 
efficiency and promptness of executionof the military drill of those who 
are now in the Army? What t difference does it make whether 
they right or whether they left, or whether they step with an exact 
step, as they goout intimeof peace? The men whoare to do our fight- 
ing, when we do fight, the men who have always done it when we have 
had a war, have not been the Army, but the men who have 
gone in as the Senator went in from civil life; and are they to take les- 
sons of these ? When the war broke out if we had had ten, 
fifteen, or twenty thousand, or fifty thousand men more in the regular 
Army, would it have added practically to the efficiency of the Army? 
I doubt it. Would the volunteer have made himself a soldier any 
quicker because he was put by the side of one of these men who had 
been serving the Government for years in the capacity of a soldier? 
Not at all. That is not the way we make soldiers in this country. 

The honorable Senator alluded to the fact that he was the poor man’s 
friend. Nobody denies itand nobody doubts it. I have not any doubt 
that the honorable Senator isin full sympathy with the struggling, 
laboring masses of the world as much as anybody on this floor. I have 
never intimated or insinuated that he was not; but what has that to do 
with the bill? What difference does it make what the sentiments of 
the Senator may be? He proposes to take from the Treasury this 
money, and I say in my humble judgment he does not propose to ren- 
der an equivalent to the people; and because he does not propose to 
render such an equivalent I think it my duty to vote against this bill, 
not with reference to what committee it came from, not with reference 
to any gentleman’s aspirations or hopes, but with pure reference tomy 
duty as a Senator upon this floor. And I say to Senator now there 
never was a man that lived who could present a bill who had the in- 
3 under the present condition of things, to induee me to go ſor 
the bi 

I am as likely to do it at his request as at that of anybody else on the 
floor. I am not disposed to do it ſor any man; and I repeat what I said 
yesterday, that there is no public demand for this, there is no public 
cry among the people that the Army of the United States shall be in- 
creased, even for the purposesuggested by the Senator, thatfrom the mul- 
titudes that are ees the country looking for work you might 
take a few and provide them means of transportation and support. The 
people do not propose that the Government of the United States shall 
maintain any portion of their number in idleness. If they are not 
wanted as soldiers you have no right to put them in the Army, and 
the people do not want them in the Army, and will not have them in 
the Army unless there is a demand. When there is, the people of the 
United States will see to it that there is an army commensurate with 
the demand for its use. 

Mr. President, as I said before, I have not attempted to criticise the 
bill in its details. I havenot put my opposition to the bill on any fear 
of a standing army. I have not put my opposition to the bill on any 
hostility to any 88 who would be appointed or on the fear that 
Democrats would be appointed. Iam willing, as faras Iam concerned, 
that the bill shall pass save and except the second section. As I said 
before, upon the questions of detail I was willingto submitmy judgment 
to that of the committee, because I ize the fact that the commit- 
tee are better qualified to deal with such questions thanI myself. But 
upon the question whether there is a necessity for a standing army 
than we have to-day, I have firm and decided convictions. I believe, 
as I said yesterday, that in my judgment the present numbers of the 
Army could, without loss to the people and without injury to the Army 
i and to its efficiency, be reduced, and very much money that is 
expended every year in that direction could be saved. 

Mr. PLATT. I now ask that the unfinished business be laid before 
the Senate. 

Mr. LOGAN. Before the Senator proceeds I hope it will be under- 
stood that when he is through the Army bill comes up again. 

Mr. PLATT. I think that is the understanding. 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well. 

Mr. PLUMB, That displaces, then, the Washington bill. 

Mr. PLATT. Not at all. 

Mr. PLUMB. In view of the condition of business, I object. 

Mr. PLATT. Do you want to displace the Washington bill? 

Mr. PLUMB. I want it either displaced or gone ahead with during 
some period. Iam in that condition now that I want to goon with 
the business before the Senate, because I have matters to attend to in 
committee. If the Senator wants the Washington bill displaced, be it 
so. Ithink myself that it is fair to this bill and fair to the Senator 
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from Illinoisin charge of it that heshould use the morning hour. Some 
weeks ago I was interested in a bill which the Senate was kind enough 
to take up during the morning hour, and it used up the morning hour 
for several days and never ran into the unfinished busi which was 
the resolutions of the Senator from Vermont. I think the morning 
hour for this bill before 2 o’clock is fair to the Senator from Illinois, 
and then let the remaining portion of the time be occupied by the Wash- 
ington bill or the interstate-commerce bill or some other bill which is 
of equal importance. Iwill not consent toany arrangement which runs 
these ther in the manner proposed. 

Mr. PLATT. As far as I am concerned I am perfectly willing that 
after my statement the bill shall be laid aside informally for the debate 
on the Army efficiency bill to goon. What Ido want is to avoid being 

und to pieces between the upper and nether millstone. I want to 
p Washington Territory 

Mr. LOGAN. Goon with your remarks and we will carry out the 
agreement. 

ADMISSION OF WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 67) to ides for the formation and admission into the 
Union of the State of Washington, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DOLPH. If the Senator from Connecticut will yield I wish to 
say that I intended to offer some amendments to the bill under consid- 
eration. They are of importance enough, I think, to require that they 
be printed. I submit them at this time for the purpose of having them 

rinted. 
N The PRESIDING OFFICER. The order to print will be made. 

Mr. PLATT. I ask that the bill be read. 

The Secretary read the bill (S. 67) to provide for the formation and 
admission into the Union of the State of Washington, and for other 


pu 

Mr. PLATT. Mr, President, I can think of no more interesting or 
important topic to be considered by the Senate of the United States 
than the question whether anew member shall be admitted to the na- 
tional family of States or not. And interesting as the question is I can 
attribute the thinness of the Senate only toone of two reasons: First, 
that small topics sometimes receive the greatest consideration in this 
body; and second, that it is possible Senators think I shall not be able 
to present this subject in an interesting manner. The latter supposi- 
tion is not exactly flattering to my personal vanity, and therefore I 
will assume that the first is the true reason. 

I regret that the Senate isso thin; but I will endeavor, without any 
attempt at speech-making or oratorical effect, to present briefly the 
claims which Washington Territory, coupled with that partof the Ter- 
ritory of Idaho known as the Pan Handle, has to admission to the Union 
as a State. 

It is now more than eight years since the 8 of that Territory 
and when I say that Territory’? I mean Washington Territory and 
the Pan Handle of Idaho Territory conjoined—have been knocking at 
the doors of Congress for admission into the Union. Whatever may 
have been the reasons forrefusal or delay, thescriptural pranim; “knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you,” remains yet unfulfilled; but I think 
there are abundant reasons why refusal or delay should no longer oceur. 

It was on the 10th day of December, 1877, in the Forty-fifth Con- 
gress, as I said, more than eight years ago, that the proposition toadmit 
the people dwelling within the Territory of which I have spoken to 
participation in the full privileges of American citizenship was first 
made in a bill introduced in the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Jacobs, who was then the Delegate from Washi Territory; and I 
call attention to the fact that in that very first bill which was so intro- 
duced it was provided that the people in Northern Idaho substantially 
within the same boundaries as are proposed by the amendment to this 
bill should be joined to Washington Territory and constitute with them 
the State for which the bill asked the admission. I do not learn that 
that bill received special consideration in the House of Representatives. 
But between the Forty-fifth and hgh rosea Congresses the people ot 
that Territory, relying on what they thought was a solemn compact of 
the United States made when the organic act for Oregon Territory was 
passed providing for its division into two Territories, and that when- 
ever either of such Territories should have 60,000 population it should 
be entitled to admission as a State, called a constitutional convention, 
and in that constitutional convention framed a constitution, and in the 
sonic yas Congress asked to be admitted upon the constitution thus 

‘ormed. 

I ought perhaps to stop here, in view of the discussion which arose 
on the Dakota bill, to say a word by way of excuse for the people of 
that Territory in taking this action. Nothing, however, came of it, 

_and the bill now before the Senate is only for an enabling act. In the 
ordinance of 1787, by the sixth article of compact in that ordinance, it 
was provided that the territory northwest of the Ohio River, when di- 
vided into Territories or States, as they were called in the ordinance, 
should, whenever such divisions had a population of 60,000, be enti- 
tled to admission asa State. If a government can make a compact 
with a people, a bargain and contract by which it is bound, the Gov- 
ernment is bound by that contract or compact. Afterward the pro- 


visions of that com: were extended to the territory other than that 
lying northwest of the Ohio, and subsequently, in 1848, were extended 
to the Territory then know as Oregon, which it wasexpressly provided 
in the act might be divided into two Territories. 

In 1878, the living in the Territory north of Oregon and. 
including those of the Pan Handle of Idaho, believing that they had 
60,000 inhabitants or would have 60,000 inhabitants before the action 
of Congress could be had, in a constitutional convention properly called 
and assembled framed a constitution, and at the next session, the first 
session of the Forty-sixth Congress, as I have said, Mr. Brents, the Del- 
egate from Washington Territory, presented in the House a bill provid- 
ing for the admission of Washington Territory and the section of Idaho 
Territory to which I have referred under the constitution which had 
been framed by the people. That bill met with objections, the same 
objections which have been urged against the Dakota bill, the objection 
that that was an improper way in which to seek admission to the Union; 
and some questions arose about the basis of representation which was 
provided for in that constitution, that basis not being exactly satisfac- 
tory to all portions of the Territory which it was proposed to admit as 
a State. Nothing was done in the Forty-sixth Congress. 

In the Forty-seventh Congress the claim of the people of this Terri- 
tory for admission was renewed by a bill in the form of an enabling 
act. That bill was referred to the Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and a favorable report was made on the 9th of March, 1882, 
by Mr. ALDRICH, of the House, now Senator from Rhode Island, from 
the Committee on Territories. Itis four years since this first report in 
favor of the admission of W: Territory was made in the House 
of Representatives, I think that no action was taken upon it, that it 
could not be reached upon the Calendar; but the Delegate from that Ter- 
ritory, Mr. Brents, urged it in a speech so thoroughly full of reasons, 
that it seems to me it was calculated to convince, even then, every per- 
son who heard it or who has since read it, that Washington Territory 
was then, four years ago, fully entitled to admission asa State. At 
the last Congress bills were introduced in the Senate, one of which was 
reported favorably to the Senate, the name then suggested for the State 
being Tacoma, a suggested name which has met with objection and 
which is now abandoned in the present bill and in the present report. 

At the last session of the Senate I tried for weeks and for months to 
obtain consideration of the reported bill; but other subjects, pressing 
subjects which seemed to other Senators to be of more importance, were 
taken up, and the session passed and the Congress expired without 
action upon it, 

It is again reported from the Committee on Territories; and the first 
thing which I ought to say about it, perhaps, in passing is to allude to the 
fact that some objections are now for the first time made by some of 
the people of Idaho Territory to the joining of what is called the Pan 
Handle of that Territory to Washington. I shall not speak at length 
with reference to this phase of the subject. I simply say that the first 
amendment proposed in this bill corresponds geographically to the bill 
recently passed by the House of Representatives and now before the 
Senate, annexing a portion of Idaho Territory to the Territory of Wash- 
in The boundaries are identical with the boundaries in 
that bill of annexation, and I can not believe that there is any serious 
objection in the Territory of Idaho to the p annexation. As I 
said, it has been proposed for eight years, and it has not been until 
since this bill has been reported and since the bill annexing this por- 
tion of the Territory of Idaho to Washington has been passed in the 
House of Representatives that there has been a breath of objection 
to it. 

Now, it is undeniably true that a few people in the northwest county 
of Idaho Territory have petitioned to be set not to Washington but to 
Montana. I have seen the petition. It embraces a few less than sèv- 
enty names. It is also true that the people of Southern Idaho have all 
at once discovered that there is opposition to the division of the Terri- 
tory of Idaho; but I can not believe that it is general. I can not be- 
lieve that it amounts to any considerable opposition. One or two public 
meetings have been held. We have not been informed how many 
persons attended them. The committee have been informed that the 
entire Territory was to be canvassed for petitions to Congress against 
the division of the Territory of Idaho, and petitions have come in here, 
and less than seven hundred petitioners appear, notwithstanding what 
we have reason to believe has been a very great effort to obtain peti- 
tioners against the division of the Territory of Idaho. It seems to me 
but another illustration of the fact that the vigor and success of the 
war does not always come up to the high-sounding phrase of the man- 
ifesto.’? 

This question has been debated in Idaho Territory in various ways dur- 
ing the past eight years. More than once it has been the distinctive 
feature in the elections in Idaho Territory north and south, and on each 
occasion it has been overwhelmingly decided not only in favor of the 
division of Idaho Territory, but the annexation of the northern 
thereof to Washington Territory. The legislative body of Idaho Ter- 
ritory has passed with a great degree of unanimity a memorial, memo- 
rializing Congress and asking that the Territory be divided and that 
the northern Eies be set off to Washington. I can not, therefore, see 
anything in opposition, which scems to me feeble and sporadic, 
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except a kind of setting of back fires by parties interested outside of the 
Territory of Idaho against the admission of the State of Washington 
into the Union. 

Now, why should the Territory of Idaho be divided, and why should 
the northern part be annexed to Washington? It should be divided 
simply for this reason, that between Southern and Northern Idaho 
there runs the im le barrier of the Salmon River Mountains, im- 

le in the winter absolutely, and passable in summer only by pack- 
mules, which follow trails leading up and over the mountains. So the 
people of the four northern counties of Idaho are entirely shut off, geo- 
graphically and topographically, from all communication or connection 
with Southern Idaho, except as they leave their Territory and travel 
through the Territory of Washington and the State of Oregon to reach 
the southern portion of their Territory. 

I will not further allude to this subject at this time exceptto say, as 
I think I am permitted to say under the rules of order, that the Dele- 
gates both from Washington Territory and Idaho Territory join in say- 
ing that it ought to be done, and that their minds have been in no re- 
spect changed by whatever of opposition may have been developed in 
the Territory of Idaho to the proposition. ‘The Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. DOLPH] is thoroughly acquainted with the facts and circum- 
stances, and will speak upon that subject if it be necessary. 

There is every reason, if the Territory is to be divided, why the 
northern portion should go to Washington rather than to Montana. 
By association, by the nature of the soil, by the occupation of the peo- 
ple, by their communication with each other, by all the —— 
which exist between different localities it belongs with Washington 
and not with Montana. 

I think I am spending too much time upon this tion. Icome, 
then, to the question of whether this Territory which I have described 
is entitled to now constitute one of the States of this Union. It seems 
to me that the very first question is, what is to be the policy of this 
Government in the future? Are we to admit all the Territories as new 
States, or are we to pursue toward our present Territories what may be 
called the colonial policy? And upon that question, as it seems to me, 
there can be but onesentiment and to it but one answer. Whatever the 
future may develop with regard to the acquisition of territory, whatever 
we may think with regard to Alaska, which is territory acquired out- 
side of what I may call our integral territory, it seems to me that with 
reference to the territory which we have, which is now circumscribed 
by the lines which bound upon the map what is called ‘‘the United 
States,’’ there can be no question but that the same rule of admission 
is to be applied now with regard to those Territories as has been applied 
in the The people of those Territories are not full American cit- 
izens, are not fully entitled to the rights of the other citizens of the 
United States, do not fully illustrate the principles of self-government, 
a they are admitted to become participants in the general union of 

e States. . 

In passing I desire to call attention to a quotation from Senator Sew- 
ard at the time of the admission of Oregon. Upon this subject he said 
this, and his words must carry weight and conviction to the minds of 


every Senator: 
For one, sir, I think that the sooner a Territory emerges from its provincial 
condition the the sooner the people are left to man: their own affairs 


and are admitted to participation in the responsibilities of Government the 
stronger and the more vigorous the States which those people form will be. 

And again: i 

It is nota good thing to retain provinces or colonies in ay pre ae on the 
central government and in an inferior condition a day or an hour beyond the 
time when they are capable of self-government. The 8 5 8 
poplisge the greater is the effect which Federal patronage and Fed influence 

upon the people of such a community. 

The very declaration which our fathers put forth to the world when 
they assumed the rights, the duties, and the responsibilities of a gov- 
ernment, called as it was the Declaration of Independence, shows what 
the American idea is with reference to the admission of Territories as 
States as soon as they have the prescribed qualifications for admission. 
They are to be independent States just as far as the Constitution and 
framework of our Government will permit. I would not refer to this 
if it had not been su in the discussion in the case of the admis- 
sion of Dakota that it was unwise to admit large Territories sparsely 
populated as States, and that possibly the effect of an increase of Sen- 
ators in this body might not be entirely happy and for the best inter- 
ests of the people. I trust I shall show that the resources of this Ter- 
ritory are such that it is not to remain a sparsely settled Territory. I 
certainly think I shall be able to show that it is entitled now by all 
the rules which have ever been adopted in the past regulating the ad- 
mission of new States to become a State, to become entitled to the privi- 
leges of Statehood. 

Whatare the conditionsof admission? First, there must be sufficient 
territory; second, that territory must have the requisite population; 
third, it must have resources which promise development; fourth, it 
must have u people whose character is a guarantee of a republican form 
of government. 

Now let us apply these tests to the Territory and to the people which 
ask admission here at ourhands. This State, if admitted, will be from 
east to west about 350 miles in length; from north to south about 200 


miles, Its area, including Washington Territory and the portion of 
Idaho Territory which it is proposed to incorporate with it, will be, as 
I make it, about 90,000 square miles, including water. 


Lhaveseen statements in Idaho papers saying thatit would be 100,000 
square miles, but my figures make it about 90,000 square miles, or 
85,000 square miles excluding the water. There is within this Terri- 
tory the most beautiful and most beneficent inland sea in the world, 
Puget Sound. Excluding those waters there are about 85,000 square 
miles. By compari five States only will surpass it in area—Texas, 
California, Nevada, Colorado, and Oregon. It will be of the size of 
Kansas and Minnesota combined. It will be one-third larger than all 
the New England States, and nine-tenths as large in area as New York 
and Pennsylvania combined—ceriainly sufficient territory to justify the 
people in asking admission as a State. It has thirty-seven organized 
counties, in which all the forms of county and municipal government, 

ing to the American idea of such governments, are in complete 
and healthy operation. 

But as to population—for that is a condition which is always insisted 
Le oor yet, while always insisted upon, not all of the Territories 
which have been admitted as States have had at the time of their ad- 
mission a ion equal to the then ratio or unit of representation in 
the House of tatives. Of the twenty-five States which have 
been admitted the formation of the Constitution eight have not 

ion, provided that requisite population was the 
in the House of Representatives. Those eight 
California, Oregon, Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, 
and Colorado, all of which had less population than the unit of repre- 
sentation at the time of admission. 

I believe that the population of this Territory now exceeds the unit 
of representation in the House of Representatives, which is 151,906, it 

been raised from the limit prior to 1810 by successive 
enactments from 33,000. It is true that in 1880 the census only showed 
74,773. It is also true that a census taken last spring, about a year 
ago now, showed within Washington Territory proper, not inclading the 
people in that portion of Idaho Territory which we propose to incorpo- 
rate with the new State, only 129,000; but I shall show from the report 
of the governor of the Territory that that census was not well taken, 
was incompletely and imperfectly taken, there being no law to compel 
it to be taken, and the com being entirely inadequate, if com- 
pensation there was. But taking even that fact, the census as taken a 
year ago of practically 130,000, and adding to it what, from the best 
estimate we can obtain, is the present population of the four northern 
counties in Idaho, 18,000, and you have 148,000, which is practically 
equivalent to the ratio of representation. But all the sources from 
which population is estimated show that there are very many more peo- 
ple in Washington Territory than appear by that imperfect, partial, and 
ill-taken census of a year ago. 

For take the vote. Thecensus of 1880 showed 74,773 pop- 
ulation. The total vote of 1880, the right of suffrage not having then 
been extended to women, was 16,765, the ratio of population to vote in 
the Presidential election 4.7. The total vote in 1882 was 19,498. The 
population at a ratio of 4.7 would be 91,640, a numerical gain in two 
years of 16,867. The total vote of 1884 was 41,842, from which subtract 
the vote of the women who had then been admitted to suffrage, 8,368, 
leaves the male vote 33,474, showing in 1884 a population, at the ratio 
of 4.7, the same as the vote of 1880, of 157,756. That was in Novem- 
ber, 1884. More than a year (sixteen months) has elapsed since that 
period, a period during which emigration has been pouring into that 
Territory with unexampled rapidity. I quote the governor of the Ter- 
ritory in his last message to the Territorial Legislature to the effect that 
there are now at least 175,000 people in that Territory alone. But, 
taking the bases of the vote in 1884, 157,756, and adding Idaho, 18,000, 
you have then 175,756. Let me read what Governor Squire says on 
that subject, because I admit that the question of population is an im- 
portant one. On the fourth page of the governor’s message, delivered 
to the Legislative Assembly, session of 1885-86, is this: 

POPULATION. 
The census returns of the Territory are 9 incomplete and can not 


ple, a comm by all the of Lincoln County ‘claims thata 
correct census woul the repo. 
percent. The law is manifestly imperfect, because there is no penalty 


That is nearly a year ago. Then the governor goes on to speak of 
what is shown by the vote which I have alluded to, and closes this 
topic by saying: 

And inasmuch as a constant stream of immigration has been pouring into the 
Territory for one year since that vote was taken, there is a strong probability 
that our present population actually amounts to 175,000 persons. 


If you add to that 18,000 forIdaho you havea population of 193,000. 
That, of course, is the maximum limit. The minimum limit, based 
upon the imperfect census of last year, can not be less than 148,000. 80 
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that, setting aside all question of whether we are not bound as a matter 


of government compact to admit this Territory when it has a population 
of 60,000, as I believe we are, and as the best Senators and best Rep- 
resentatives have always held with reference to the Territories with 
which that compact was made, we have substantially, practically, 
actually as many population within the Territory as is required for the 
unit of representation in the House of Representatives. 

Before the constitution provided for by this enabling act can be 
adopted I have no doubt there will be 200,000 people within the bounda- 
ries of the proposed State. 

Mr. DOLPH. Within Washington Territory alone. 

Mr. PLATT. As the Senator from Oregon says, who is much more 
familiar with the country than Iam, within Washington Territory alone. 
I feel how little, how ill qualified, an Eastern man, who has never vis- 
ited that Territory—I may say from all I have read and heard that 
wonderful Territory—is to set forth the real claims for admission which 
the Territory has. 

The resources of this proposed State are abundant and varied. They 
are such as to promise the most healthy and extensive development of 
the State. It is not purely an agricultural State; it is not exclusively 
a mineral State, but it has all those diversified resources which inevit- 
ably attract and build up the best population and develop the best 
civilization which the world has ever seen. In respect of diversified 
resources it has been said, and justly and truly said, that Washington 
Territory more nearly resembles the State of Pennsylvania than any 
other State in the Union. It has first excellent agricultural lands; it 
has abundance of the precious minerals; it has large coal-fields; it has 
excellent iron-mines; it has grand water ways, an extensive system of 
railroads; it has everything in fact calculated to develop a State. I 
must not omit a most prominent characteristic: it has the most mag- 
nificent body of timber that exists to-day in the civilized world. Its 
timber alone would make it one of the richest States of the Union. I 
have said in my report upon the bill, and I believe it is the result of a 
careful and accurate computation, that there could be cutin Washington 
for thirty-five years as much lumber as is now cut annually in the en- 
tire United States before exhausting that immense body of timber. 
Taking all these resources, which promise development, there can be 
no question but that this State is to grow rapidly in population, and 
with a population which is stable in its character and well calculated 
and suited to uphold the principles of free and republican government. 

It is scarcely n to particularize in this respect. There is one 
other source of wealth to which I failed to allude—its fisheries—now 
coming to be extremely important and capable of almost unlimited de- 
velopment. It has of agricultural lands about 15,000,000 acres, ahout 
10,000,000 of them prairie lands rich as any in the world, and about 
5,000,000 of them rich alluvial bottom lands, I say rich as any in the 
world. Perhaps that is overstating it. I willsay that among its agri- 
cultural lands are lands as rich as any within the United States, and 
that all of them are susceptible of profitable agriculture. 

These lands yield crops. I have taken from the returns 
shown in the governor’s m the average of the different cereals. 
Wheat averages 24 bushels per acre, whichis the highest in the United 
States. Oats average 41 bushels per aere; which is the highest in the 
United States. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. For the whole Territory? 

Mr. PLATT. For the whole Territory. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. That is very high. 

Mr. PLATT. Barley yields 39 bushels, which is the highest in the 
United States. So in those three great cereal crops—wheat, oats, and 
barley—cultivated now very largely in that Territory, the yield is higher 
than in any other State or Territory in the Union. Rye averages 14 
bushels per acre, which is equaled by Wisconsin and exceeded by Oregon. 
Buckwheat 24 bushels to the acre, which isthe highest. The only crop 
which does not come up to the average is Indian corn, the average be- 
ing 28 bushels, and that Territory yielding only 19 bushels to the acre. 
Of hops the average is 1,317 pounds per acre, the highest inthe United 
States. Potatoes 150 bushels, the average per acre also the highest in 
the United States. 

I speak of this because there should be in a State, in order to make a 
stable, enduring genes the opportunity for profitable agriculture, 
and nowhere in the United States does it exist to any greater extent 
than in the Territory of Washington, and Northern Idaho, which in 
this respect largely resembles Washington. All of the crops grown in 
temperate latitudes, as well as all the fruits, can be and are successfully 
cultivated there. 

I have spoken of its timber. I shall not refer to it again except to 
say that such an immense body of timber, which is so easily attainable 
at present, has resulted in a large development of the lumbering busi- 
ness, of the ship-building business, and of manufacturing of articles 
which are made from wood. Ship-building is already a thriving in- 
pushy: A ship can be constructed there probably more cheaply than 
anywhere else in the United States. Ihavesomewhere, — I may 
not be able to find it, an illustration of the proposition which I now 
make. The timber is especially adapted to ship-building, a large por- 
tion of it. Many of the masts of the finest vessels in the world are 
now obtained in Washington Territory. I have somewhere here a com- 


parison of the comparative cost of ship-building in okap cart yee 
tory and in Maine, but I can not lay my hand upon it. I think Iam 
justified, however, from recollection, and I venture to state my recol- 
lection on that subject, to say that the cost of building a wooden ship 
at Port Townsend, in Washington Territory, is not one-half the cost of 
building a ship of the same size and the same tonnage and the same 
character in the State of Maine. I think it is even less than that. 
There were built there during the past year quite a number of ships. 
Fourteen new vessels were built during the year ending June 30, 1885, 
of which eight were steam-vessels, amounting to 675. 27 tons, and there 
were sail-vessels amounting to 967 tons, making a total of 1,642.29 tons. 
Governor Squire, in the message of which I have spoken, gives a list 
of ninety-two steamers belonging to the collection district of Puget 
Sound, most of them built within Washington Territory. 

I have here a statement of the commerce of Puget Sound, exports 
and im as well as exports and imports for the Territory entered 
and cleared at Portland, in Oregon, which I shall not stop to but 
it figures up a grand total of imports and rts from that Territory 
of $10,491,821—by no means an inconsiderable trade. One remarkable 
fact about that trade is that it is carried in American bottoms almost 
exclusively. Washington Territory seems to solve the problem whether 
we can carry on commerce in American bottoms. Of the foreign trade 
the exports carried in American vessels were over $3,220,000, and in 
foreign vessels only $385,000. I must not omit the railroads connect- 
ing its seaports with the t lakes and with the Eastern railroad sys- 
tem. Eight hundred miles are already in operation in Washington 
Territory alone; adding 100 miles in process of construction and the 
railroads in Northern Idaho, and we have not less than 1,000 miles now 
in operation within the boundaries of the p. State. 

I said that coal and iron were abundant. ere are at least nine dis- 
tricts within the Territory where coal is most abundant. Mining oper- 
ations have been successfully started and are now in active and profit- 
able operation, The output of coal during the past year is estimated 
at 400,000 tons; and when we remember that the Pacific coast has to 
depend either upon the British territory which lies above Washington 
or upon Washington Territory largely for its coal, saying nothing about 
the amount that is required for teal consumption, itis easy to see that 
coal mining must increase immensely, almost indefinitely. The iron 
industry is in its infancy, but the ore is inexhaustible and the business 
must increase. 

SALMON FISHERIES. 

The eanning value of salmon put up during the year 1881, since 
which I have no statistics, was $2,650,000; ly increased, I am told, 
since then. I shall not stop to run through the entire business of the 
proposed State. Let me allude to a single item. ° 

The railroads estimate that they have taken out and are to take outof 
last year’s crop of wheat from Eastern and Middle Washington, by way 
of Portland, Oreg., 250,000 tons of wheat. 

The cut of lumber for 1881 was estimated at 300,000,000 feet. More 
recent statistics I have for the moment mislaid, but it has been largely 
increased. Over twenty very large saw-mills, not to mention many of 
lesser capacity, are engaged in the production of lumber for export. It 
is exported to the markets of the Pacific coast, of Central and South 
America, the Hawaiian and other Pacific islands, to Eastern Asia, and 
to some extent to e eee and France. Manifestly this trade is sus- 
ceptible of great development. 

Situated as Washington is, in the direct line, so to speak, from San 
Francisco to China and Japan, certainly to Japan, with its railroad fa- 
cilities extended as they are to be extended, Port Townsend must in- 
evitably become a shipping port which in some sense will rival San 
Francisco and Portland for the trade of the East. Already teas des- 
tined for Eastern markets are landed at Port Townsend and forwarded 
by rail. 

So you have agricultural and mineral wealth, the precious metals, 
inexhaustible timber, fisheries, shipping, foreign commerce, all to build 
up zag to build up rapidly this State which now asks admission into 
the Union, 

I forgot to mention its wool clip, which is estimated at 8,000,000 
pounds shipped out of the Territory; itscattle-raising interests, it being 
estimated that 100,000 cattle have been shipped East during the last 
year. It has 15 national banks, 53 newspapers, daily and weekly, 267 
church organizations, 723 school-houses, with a school attendance of 
30,000 children, besides a State university, 24 private institutions of 
learning, embracing coll: seminaries, and academies. I could read 
at len its educational statistics from Governor Squire’s message. 
They are extremely interesting, but I shall not detain the Senate or 
encumber the RECORD by putting them in at length. È 

Its assessed valuation does not, as I understand, include railroad tax- 
ation. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. DoLPH] will correct me if I am 
wrong. I understand that the rai escapes assessment; that it does 
not ap within the assessed valuation of the Territory. 

Mr. 501K For the year 1885 probably, and the present year, the 
railroad is taxed on its gross earnings and not upon the valuation of its 


Mr. PLATT. The assessed valuation of the Territory, not including 
the railroad property of the Territory, is over $51,000,000, It is out 
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We have learned, indeed we have always realized, that there are in- 
visible forces which can make a small State great; that the true sources 
of power are in the brains and hearts of a people, be they many or few. 
So long as New England can maintain for her citizens a high standard 
of intelligence, of virtue, and national love, I have no misgivings as to 
the position she will occupy in the Republic. If her Senators can truly 
and worthily represent a people with such characteristics, they need 
never fear that their voice will be unheeded. Once New England cast 
exactly one-third of the votes in this branch of the National Legislature. 
Now she casts less than one-sixth of them, and yet she does not feel 


of debt and has a surplus in its treasury. So far as resources are con- 
cerned, so far as financial ability is concerned, ability to maintain and 
carry on a State government, can a better showing be made for a Ter- 
ritory than is made for Washington Territory? Upon the grounds 
which I have spoken it seems to me that it is entitled to admission. 

I come then to the character of its population, for I agree, as Senator 
Seward said in discussing the Oregon case, that there may be Territo- 
ries which I would admit with a less population than was required to 
make the unit of representation, while I would not admit other Terri- 
tories if they had a million inhabitants. What has been the character 
of its settlement, of its occupation? It has been settled and it is oc- | that she has been shorn of her strength or that her influence has de- 
eupied mainly by men who have gone from other States in the Union; | parted or waned. 
men who at home have been good citizens, thrifty, industrious, enter- | And right here, Mr. President, I want to say, when we are sometimes 
prising, the best types of American civilization; who have gone out into | told that the six New England States, which cast 12 votes, have but a 
that Territory to build up a new State; who are accustomed to dis- | small proportion of the population of this great country, that there are 
charge the duties and privileges as well as to assume all the responsi- | six other States casting 12 votes in this body which have not half the 
bility of American citizenship. In my judgment, no Territory ever | population of New England, add two more to them and you will find 

‘knocked at the doors of Congress with a better population in all that | that these eight other States casting 16 votes here without an aggre- 
goes to make up the class of men who are to maintain the institutions | gate population equal to the population of New England, and we have 
of a State than this Territory. no complaint to make. 

Ishall not stop herefto allude to some occurrences which have taken | If indeed the field in which her enterprise was to be exerted were 
place with reference to the Chinamen further than to say that there have | limited to the six sterile States which lie east of the great Empire State 
been disturbances of thatsort in Washi Territory,as there have been | of New York, possibly she might have occasion to regard the admission 
in Cal but this thing is to be said of the people of that Territory: | of new States into the Union with jealous fear. But New England 
the law-abiding people, the people who have gone there from the other | is doomed to no such isolation. Her opportunity and her effort, if 
States of the Union and settled there, who believe in law and themain- | limited at all, are to be circumscribed only by the boundaries of the 
tenance of law, have taken that thing in hand and dealt with those dis- | Republic of which she is a part. New En; feels that her best 
turbances without extrinsic aid and without calling in the assistance | claim to renown is that she is and has been, and is and is to be, a part 
of the military power. They have dealt with them as well in Wash- | of that great nation which we call the United States. Every 
ington as they have in California or in Oregon. It is noobjection to the | ment of national domain, every addition of States, every accumulation 

ple that these things have occurred there. They are as well quali- | of national power adds to her strength and glory. 
fied in this respect to be members of the Union of States as are Califor- | Why should New England be thought to fear or regret the admission 
nia, or Oregon, or any of the States in which disturbances occur. In| of new States? Cast your eye along the parallels of latitude which 
the old-settled State of Ohio but a year and a half ago there were dis- | stretch from the Atlantic coast to the Pacificshore. Study the charac- 
turbances of a far more dangerous character and more far-reaching in | teristics of that marvelous civilization which has redeemed the land 
their results than have occurred in the Territory of Washin and subjugated the forces of nature along those parallels. Take note 

So then I say that every reason, every argument which can be made | of the people who along those lengthened lines have builded cities, de- 
in favor of the admission of a new State is present here. Why should | veloped agriculture, penetrated the deep recesses of the earth, created 
it not be admitted? Why should not those people have the right to | a highway, yes, highways for the nation, established the institutions 
full enjoyment of all the privileges of American citizens? If we prize | of education and religion, elevated and glorified mankind. Who are 
those rights, if it is the proudest thing thata man can say in this year | they? Are they not bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh? The blood 
of grace that he is a citizen of a State of the United States of America, | of New England courses along every artery of national life. Put your 
why should we not allow these people to become such citizens? - I can | finger on the pulse of enterprise as it beats in Walla Walla, or Seattle, 
conceive of no reason whatever. If public faith and public policy and | or ,Tacoma, or Port Townsend, and you will feel the heart-throb of 
public justice have not ceased to be recognized considerations these | New England. Whoare these men who to-day are asking of the Senate 
people must come in. permission to enjoy the full privileges of American citizenship in the 

And now, Mr, President, with this statement, which I have pur- | new State of Washington? True, they have gathered from many 
posely made brief, I leave the case, desiring only to refer to another | States; they have come even from foreign lands, from lands beyond the 
matter, which is somewhat personal to myself as a representative of an | sea; a new people indeed, but how many of them can trace back their 
Eastern State. vigor and force to the ancestral cottage which stood on the New En- 

I have heard the suggestion made—I am sure I heard it made in the | gland hill-side, their patriotism to the village green, and their virtue to 
discussion of the bill for the admission of Dakota—that it was not for | the New England church? The voice which I bring to them to-day 
the interest of the New England States to admit any more States into | from their ancestral States is, ‘‘Come in, and welcome.” 
this Union, and that the admission of the eight Territories, to say noth- | And now that I am speaking, Mr. President, let me allude to an- 
ing of the possibility that some of them may be divided before their | other fear that occasionally I hear expressed for the future of New 
admission as States, will increase the number of the members of this | England. We are informed in tones of pity, tones in which I fancy at 
body to ninety-two, while New England must be forever limited to the | times I detect just a trace of exultation, that our prosperity is after all 
12 votes which she has at present. It has even been mentioned that | a little accidental, due to the early development and extension of our 
when the human tide completely covers this western area there may | manufacturing enterprises; that we have really had a monopoly of man- 
be one hundred members of this body, and some Senator—I do not re- ing, but that the monopoly is now broken; that nature and trans- 
member who it was—felt called upon to characterize such a member- | portation and the changed conditions of trade are all against us now, 
ship of the Senate as a mob,” so that our pre-eminence in mechanical pursuits is fast passing away, 

So it has been 2 do not believe the thought originated in | and that the great centers of mechanical industry are henceforth to be 
New England—that the true policy of New England was to prevent, if | found in the West and in the New South. I beg such sympathetic 
possible, any addition to the present number of States; that in such a 
largely increased body as the Senate may become it will be impossible 
for the New England Senators to care for and protect the interests of 
their constituents, and thus she will be eventually shorn of a portion 
of the influence and the strength she now possesses, But speaking as I 
think I may for the New England States, certainly for one of them, I 
desire to say that her Senators indulge no such fear. 

The policy of New England with respect to national growth has never 
been one of exclusion or repression; on thé contrary, it has been the pol- 
icy of the admission of new States and the consequent enhancement of 
national strength. Examine the record, and you will find that opposi- 
tion to the admission of States has not come from New either 
in the Senate or House. We have learned, and we know well, that 
we can not maintain our place and influence in the national household 
by numerical power. It takes but a few years in the great march of 
national progress to build up new communities that in population and 
wealth and numerical representation can more than compete with New 
England. No, sir; we understand if, as we hope and trust, New Eng- 
land is to maintain in the future as she has in the past a icuous, 
if not potential, place in the councils of the nation she must her 
claim to such notice on something besides numbers or wealth. 
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friends not to misunderstand New England. 
She has no desire to seek her own advantage or progress at the ex- 
of other portions of our common country. All she asks is a free 
eld and fair competition. She noted long ago the tendencies of trade 
and yet does not despair, and whatever the future has in store she will 
not complain. If in the march of the years she finds other portions of 
the Republic are more favored, she will ask to rejoice with those who 
rejoice, She will still claim the privilege of enjoying her portion of the 
general welfare; and if danger assails the nation, she will still claim 
her privilege of meeting and sharing it with her more favored rivals. 
Referring to my statement that New England long ago noted the tend- 
encies of the times, nowso kindly pressed upon our attention by mourn- 
ing and sympathetic friends, let me quote from an address delivered by 
Governor Andrew, of Massachusetts, in 1864, just as the war was clos- 
ing. This is the quotation: 
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to the wants and affairs of man's daily life. Your influence will tell then, with 


beneficent and ever-expanding power, on the destiny of the nation. Thereby 
you will live—the true conservatives of the civil state and of social life—“ ex- 
empted from the wrongs of time and capable of perpetual renovation.” 

New England has no fears for the future. She has heard the cri 
„Cotton is king, Wheat is king,” Iron is king,” and has hi 
them unmoved. She knows there is no real kingship in the United 
States but the sovereignty of ideas. If supplanted by more favored lo- 
calities in the production of any article w. she has made to supply 
the present wants or tastes of the people, she will try toanticipate their 
future wants and tastes and adapt her manufactures to the coming de- 
mand. If driven from the manufacture of staple products, she will 
endeavor to excelin works of art, and even if compelled to abandon the 
whole field of manufactures she will turn her attention once more to 
the wide seas and again wring subsistence and wealth from the waves. 
Whatever the problem of business life may be, New England will first 
think it out and then work it out. 

So again we say to this new State, Come in, and welcome!“ We 
have seen twenty-five States added to the original thirteen without one 
jealous pang and without once thinking that our power or strength 
were de g. The more thickly the stars shall cluster and shine in 
that field of blue which so delights the eyes of every true American 
the more New England will rejoice. 

Mr. DOLPH and Mr. VOORHEES addressed the Chair. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I shall yield to the Senator from Oregon in a 
moment. I do notrise to take the floor for the purpose of making any 
remarks, but really to ask the Senator from Oregon to allow me the 
opportunity to propose an amendment. I offer an amendment tocome 
in at the close of the twenty-seventh section of the pending bill. I 
do not ask that it be read at this time, It is an amendment provid- 
ing for an enabling act for the Territory of Montana. I ask that it be 
printed so that it can be inspected and discussed to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Indiana offer 
an amendment ? ; 

Mr. VOORHEES. It is the lanennes of an original bill which I in- 
troduced myself for the admission of Montana. This provides for an 
an enabling act—simply authorizes the people of Montana to proceed 
to form a State ent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
received and ordered to be printed if there be no objection. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. Presiden t— 

Mr. VANCE. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr, DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. VANCE. I wish to give notice to the Senate that, having to leave 
the city very soon on private business, I shall at the conclusion of the 
morning hour to-morrow ask permission of the Senate to call up Order 
of Business No. 336, being Senate bill No. 839, to repeal chapter 27 of 
the acts of 1883, relating to civil service. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President 

Mr. McPHERSON, Will the Senator from Oregon yield for an ex- 
ecutive session? If so, I will move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, so that he may go on to-morrow morn- 


ing. ‘ 

Mr. DOLPH. Before the motion is made, I desire to say that my 
mind is entirely agreeable to the wish of the Senate. I am ready to 
proceed now to submit what I have to say on this bill, but of course 
I yield to the pleasure of the Senate. I should think it was rather 
early yet for an executive session; and I shall have no objection to 
yielding to that motion at any time during my remarks if it is the 
pleasure of the Senate that I should do so; or the motion can be sub- 
mitted now, as far as I am concerned, if the Senate so prefer. 

Mr. McPHERSON. The Senator from Oregon having the floor on 
this bill, I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consider- 
ation of executive business. After one hour and thirty minutes tin 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock and 45 
minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


EXECUTIVE NOMINATIONS 
Received this 30th day of March, 1886. 
CONSUL. 
Samuel R. Millar, of Davenport, Iowa, to be consul of the United 
States at Leipsic, to fill a vacancy. 
ASSISTANT SURGEON IN THE NAVY. 
Isaac Walter Kite, a resident of Virginia, to be an assistant surgeon 
in the Navy, to fill a vacancy in that grade. 
POSTMASTERS. 


William Wood, to be postmaster at Middletown, New Castle County, 
Delaware, in the place of Daniel L. Danning, resigned. 

John H. Wallbank, to be postmaster at Mount Pleasant, Henry 
County, Iowa, in the place of George W. McAdam, whose commission 
expires March 31, 1886. 


Byron S. Bonney, to be postmaster at McPherson, McPherson County, 
Kansas, in the place of Charles E. Cook, resigned. N 
H. Clay Park, to be postmaster at Atchison, Atchison County, Kan- 
sas, in the place of M. G. Winegar, whose commission expired March 

* 

John Alden, to be postmaster at Campello, Plymouth County, Mas- 
sach in the place of Albert Keith, Whose commission expires 
api 17, 1886. - 

umbus Corey, to be postmaster at Everett, Middlesex County, 
Massachusetts, in the place of James B. Everett, whose commission ex- 
pires April 17, 1886. 

Augustus F. Cummings, to be postmaster at Dedham, Norfolk County, 
Massachusetts, in the place of H. O. Hildreth, whose commission ex- 
pired March 15, 1886. 

James W. Rand, to be postmaster at Weymouth, Norfolk County, 
Massachusetts, in the place of George W. White, jr., whose commis- 
sion expires April 17, 1886. 

Charles W. Turner, to be postmaster at Middleborough, Plymouth 
County, Massachusetts, in the place of A. L. Tinkham, whose commis- 
sion expires April 17, 1886. 

William Jacobus, to be postmasterat Mont Clair, Essex County, New 
Jersey, whose commission expired March 22, 1886. 

A. A. Elliott, to be at Mansfield, Tioga County, Penn- 
sylvania, in the place of Melvin L. Clark, whose commission expires 
April 11, 1886, 

John M. Hughes, to be postmaster at Braddock, Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania, in the place of William W. McCleary, whose commis- 
sion expires April 17, 1866. : 

James S. McKean, to be postmaster at Mercer, Mercer County, Penn- 
sylvania, in the place of Alfred B. Filson, whose commission expired 
March 29, 1886. 

A. V. Wood, to be at i Navarro County, Texas, 
in the place of Adolph Gadek, whose removal for cause is hereby pro- 
posed. f 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations cońfirmed by the Senate March 30, 1886. 
POSTMASTERS. 
H. Clay Park, at Atchison, Atchison County, Kansas, vico M. G. Win- 
egar, term expired. 
Miles Goodman, at Virginia City, Storey County, Nevada, vice David 
O. Adkinson, term expired. i 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, March 30, 1886. 


The House met at 120’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. 
MILBURN, D. D. 

On motion of Mr. CRISP, the reading of so much ot the Journal of 
the proceedings of yesterday as referred to the introduction of bills was 
dispensed with. The remainder of the Journal was read and approved. 

COMMITTEE STENOGRAPHERS. 

The SPEAKER announced, by virtue of the authority conferred upon 
him by the act making appropriations for the legislative, execu 
and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1886, and for other „ approved March 3, 1885, he had ap- 
pointed Andrew C. Welch and George C. Lafferty as stenographers to 
committees. 

COPTES OF PORTRAITS OF VICE-PRESIDENT HENDRICKS. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the acting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting an estimate from the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing of an additional priation for copies of por- 
traits of the late Vice-President Hendricks; which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

AMENDMENT OF SECTION 12, ACT OF MARCH 1, 1579. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the acting Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, with a draught of a bill to amend section 12 of the act 
of March 1, 1879, and recommending its passage; which was referred 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, and ordered to be printed. 

CRUISE REVENUE-MARINE STEAMER CORWIN IN ARCTIC OCEAN. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, in response to a resolution of the House, 
transmitting, with accompanying documents, the report of Capt. M. 
A. Healy, United States Revenue Marine, upon the cruise of the Rev- 
enue-Marine steamer Corwin in the Arctic Ocean in the year 1885; which 
was referred to the Committee on Printing, and ordered to be printed, 

PUBLIC BUILDING, HANNIBAL, MO. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 
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of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Supervising Architect 


in regard to increasing the limit of cost of the publie building at Han- 
nibal, Mo; which was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, and ordered to be printed. 


GREEN AND BARREN RIVER NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 
of War, transmitting a report from the acting Chief of Engineers in 
response to a resolution relative to the proposed purchase of the fran- 
chises of the Green and Barren River Navigation Company by the 
United States; which was referred to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, and ordered to be printed. 

SUBSTITUTES IN THE DEPARTMENTS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Attorney- 
General, in response to a resolution of the House calling for informa- 
tion in regard to the employment of substitutes in the several Depart- 
ments; which was referred to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service, 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 
of the Navy, in response to a resolution of the House calling for informa- 
tion respecting the employment of substitutes in the several Depart- 
ments; which was referred to the Committee on Reform in the Civil 
Service. 

JOHN IRVIN. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the assistant |- 


clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the order of that 
court dismissing the case of John Irvin vs. The United States; which 
was referred to the Committee on War Claims, 

FIDEL SPAH. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the assistant 
clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the order of that 
court dismissing the case of Fidel Spah vs. The United States; which 
was referred to the Committee on War Claims. 

AMZI W. BYERS, 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the assistant 
clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the order of that 
court dismissing the case of Amzi W. Byers vs. The United States; which 
was referred to the Committee on War Claims. 

FENDALL CARPENTER. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the assistant 
clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the order of that 
court dismissing the case of Fendall Carpenter vs. The United States; 
which was referred to the Committee on War Claims. 


W. W. M’DOWELLS, ADMINISTRATOR. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the assistant 
clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the order of that 
court dismissing the case of W. W. McDowells, administrator, vs. The 
United States; which was referred to the Committee on War Claims, 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS, 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina, by unanimous consent, ob- 
tained leave to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving 
copies, the affidavits and other papers in support of the bill (H. R. 
3169) for the relief of J. F. Cisson. 

Mr. MAYBURY, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to withdraw 
from the files of the Committee on Claims the papers in the matter of 
claim of the heirs of W. R. Burt. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. DAndAN, for ten days. 

To Mr. LINDSLEY, for one week from March 30, on account of im- 
portant business. 

To Mr. GROSVENOR, for three days, on account of important per- 
sonal business. 

To Mr. BUNNELL, for five days, on account of important business, 

LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. DOCKERY, by unanimous consent, obtained leave to extend in 

the RECORD his remarks on the Post-Office appropriation bill. 
GRADUATES OF MILITARY ACADEMY. 

Mr. BRAGG. I ask leave to take from the House Calendar for con- 
sideration at this time the bill (S. 223) to regulate the promotion of 
graduates of the United States Military Academy. 
eet BEACH. Do I understand that this bill is on the House Calen- 

r? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BRAGG] has 
so stated. ae 

Mr. BRAGG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BEACH. Ishall have to object to its consideration, much as I 

t to do so, for it is a bill in which I personally feel much interest, 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. . 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. GUENTHER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of privilege. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin states that he rises 
to a question of privilege. 

Mr. GUENTHER Mr. Speaker, since I made some remarks last 
Thursday on the Post-Office appropriation bill certain newspaper cor- 
respondents in Washington have sent to their respective papers state- 
ments which not only place me in a false light before the country, but 
also reflect upon my integrity as a member of this House. I send to 
the Clerk’s desk a re called The Daily Northwestern, published at 
F s is.; and I wish to have read the portions I have marked on 

1 2. 
e Clerk read as follows: 
Ro Richard—Severely criti for his t speech — Congressman 

8 taken to retake Mic weer for erain p keraat to Germany and 

support of Vilas, 

Cor G * the Post-Office riation bill is 
eee eee ANA aaa tite wae 
received with profound surprise. As expected, he defended the Postmaster- 
General’s opposition to the steamship subsidy. This has drawn a fire on him 
from the Pacific Mail people. The speech, especially parts reflecting on Ger- 
many and the Germans, will be translated and published in all the German 
papers in the United States, and Mr. GUENTHER is likely to receive rough treat- 
ment at their hands. 

A Washington dispatch to the Sentinel says: 

“Tt is said that Mr. GUENTHER’Ss speech to-day in defense of Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Vilas was in fulfillment of a promise exacted from Mr. GuENTHER in return 
for his appointment upon that committee.” 

(Laughter. ] = 

Mr. GUENTHER. Mr. Speaker, this latter charge reflects not only 
on my own integrity, but on that of the Speaker of this House and the 
Postmaster-General. I therefore feel called upon to offer a personal ex- 


planation. 
As a matter of I will state that I never intimated to anybody, 
either directly or ind: ly, that I wished to be appointed a member of 


the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. I never approached 
the Speaker, nor did anybody in my interest, ing appointment 
on any committee, but I left it to the judgment of the Speaker to amiga 
me wherever he thought best. While I had my own preferences for 
certain committees, among which the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads was not included, I leftthe matter entirely to the judg- 
ment of the Speaker, and resolved to perform my duty to the best of 
my ability wherever he might place me. 

p to about ten days ago I had not met the Postmaster-General dur- 
ing this session of Congress, nor indeed while he has been a member of 
the Cabinet, except once when I met him on the street and simply ex- 
changed the compliments of the day with him. In saying what I did 
on the carrying of the foreign mails I acted consistently with my course 
in the Forty-eighth Congress when I yoted against the Pacific Mail 
Steamship subsidy whenever a vote was taken on the question. 

I did not consider it of any moment whether the Postmaster-General 
belonged to the Republican or the Democratic party. I am of the 
opinion that he did right, no matter what his politics were. 

Tama Republican. I have been a Republican ever since I came to 
this country. I have never Greeleyized. [Laughter and applause. ] 
I have never mugwumpized. [Renewed laughter and applause.] But 
while I have been a member of this House I have occasionally cast 
my vote against the majority of my party. But, Mr. Speaker, I never 
did so unless I honestly thought I was right. [Applause. ] 

Three months ago, Mr. Speaker, I declined to be a candidate for re- 
election, as I wished to devote my time to business pursuits. While 
I have been a member of this House I have tried to do my duty, at 
least as I understood it, to the best of my limited ability. While I 
undoubtedly have made mistakes, I hope that no gentleman with whom 
I have had the honor to be associated on this floor will even insinuate 
that my course during this time has been anything but honorable, 
upright, and just. I have never entered into a corrupt bargain with 
anybody. [Applause. 

As to the other charge, I will leave that to my German fellow-citi- 
zens to judge. At all times whenever I had a chance to do anything 
to further the interests of my German fellow-citizens not incompatible 
with my duties as a citizen of this Republic I have done so willingly, 
cheerfully, fearlessly, and at all times, and I shall always do so. If 
there is anybody in this country who takes a greater interest in the real 
welfare of those of our citizens whose cradle stood on the soil of the 
fatherland I wish to know him, so I can take him by the hand and call 
him my friend. [Applause.] When alluded to happy Germany 
in a Pickwickian sense, I uttered the convictions, the honest conyic- 
tions, of my heart, and by them I stand. 

I love the German people, but I have no sympathy with those who 
have tyrannized over them, and who by the bayonet, the musket, and 
the gun have always stifled their attempts to gain political liberty. I 
love the common people of Germany, whose son I am. 

I love the land where my father, my brothers, and sisters lie buried, 
and where my aged mother lives to-day. 

But, sir, I would not exchange my proud title of American citizen- 
ship for all the titles, all the orders, all the wealth that the Emperor 
of Germany or his iron chancellor could bestow upon me. [Great ap- 
plause all over the House.] 5 

I came to this country, sir, to better my condition, the same as mill- 
ions of my countrymen did; and, Mr. Speaker, when they shall learn 
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why Mr. Kasson calls their former home happy“ Germany, they 
will smilingly shrag their shoulders and thank kind Providence that 
they live in ‘‘happy’’ Germany no more, but are citizens of a great, 
free, and prosperous Republic. [Prolonged applause. ] 

. ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. BRAGG. Mr. Speaker, I rise tomake a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BRAGG. The bill I asked to take up and pass this morning 
was for the benefit of the cadets at West Point. I wish to know 
whether the gentleman who objected is Mr. BEACH, who represents 
that district? 

Mr. BEACH. I will inform the gentleman from Wisconsin it was I 
who objected. I take as deep an interest in that bill as anybody on 
this floor. It concerns the district which I have the honor to represent 
on this floor, but I am compelled to object to it at this time. 

Mr. MORRISON. I object to this, as it is out of order. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

Mr. STRAIT, in accordance with previous consent, submitted the 
views of the minority of the Committee on the Public Lands on the bill 
(H. R. 147) to declare forfeited certain lands granted to aid in the con- 
struction of the Northern Pacific Railroad, and for other purposes; which 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and ordered to be printed with the report of the majority. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BLOUNT. I move to dispense with the first morning hour for 
the call of committees for reference. 

Mr. FINDLAY. I hope that motion will not prevail, as it is only 
right the committees should have leave to submit reports for reference. 

The SPEAKER. The motion is not debatable. It requires a two- 
thirds vote. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

SERVICE OF CIVIL AND CRIMINAL PROCESS. 

r. BENNETT, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 2879) to authorize service of civil and crim- 
inal process by Territorial courts within military and Indian reserva- 
tions and the Yellowstone Park; which was referred to the House Cal- 
lendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


JUDICIAL DISTRICTS, ARKANSAS, 


Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported back with favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 5910) to 
detach the counties of Howard, Little River, and Sevier from the west- 
ern and add them to the eastern district of Arkansas; which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 

BRIDGES ACROSS MISSOURI AND KANSAS RIVERS. 


Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska, from the Committee on Commerce, re- 
ported back with favorable recommendations bills of the following 
titles; which were severally referred to the House Calendar, and, with 
the accompanying rts, ordered to be printed, namely: 

A bill (H. R. 5685) to authorize the construction of a bridge over the 
Missouri River at the most accessible point in Saline City, or within 
5 miles above or 5 miles“ below the same, in the county of Saline, in 
the State of Missouri; 

A bill (H. R. 3519) authorizing the Interstate Rapid Transit Railway 
Company to build a bridge across the Kansas River; 

A bill (H. R. 4569) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at a pin to be selected either in the counties of 
Clay and Jackson, in the State of Missouri, or in the county of Clay or 
Platte, in said State, and the county of Wyandotte, in the State of 
Kansas, and to make the same a post-road; and 

A bill (H. R. 5684) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at the most accessible point between the mouth of 
Femme 
in the county of Saint Charles, in the State of Missouri. 

PORT OF TRENTON, N. J. 


Mr. O’FERRALL, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back 
with favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 1500) changing the name 
of the port of Lamberton, in the district of Burlington, N. J., to the 
port of Trenton, in said district; which was refe to the House Cal- 
endar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

BRIDGE ACROSS YELLOWSTONE RIVER. 


Mr. CRISP, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 6358) to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Yellowstone River, in Montana; which was referred 
to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

Mr. BYNUM, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back with 
favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 5677) to authorize the con- 
struction of a pile and ponton railway and wagon bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi River from the city of Red Wing, Minn., to the opposite shore 


Creek and a point 2 miles above the City of Saint Charles, 
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in the State of Wisconsin; which was referred to the House Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


SCHUYLKILL RIVER AND EAST SIDE RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Mr. FINDLAY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported 
back with amendments the bill (H. R. 2017) granting the right of way 
to the Schuylkill River and East Side Railroad pore through the 
arsenal and navy asylum grounds at Philadelphia; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


PATRICK S. DOIG. 


Mr. HOUK, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported back 
with favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 1657) for the relief of 
Patrick S. Doig; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 

Mr. HOUK, from the Committee on Military Affairs, also reported 
back with an adverse recommendation bills with the following titles; 
which were severally ordered to be laid on the table, and the accom- 
panying sg ordered to be printed, namely: 

A bill (H. R. 4781) for the relief of George W. Dillow; and 

A bill (H. R. 923) for the relief of Cudberth Stone. 


GEORGE D. PAUL. 7 


Mr. BRAGG, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported back 
with favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6937) for the relief of 
George D. Paul; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. : 

REMOVAL OF CHARGES OF DESERTION. 

Mr. BRAGG, from the Committee on Military Affairs, also reported 
back with favorable recommendation the bill (S. 1471) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the rolls and records in the office of the Adju- 
tant-General of the Army against certain soldiers; which was referred 
to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 

Mr. BRAGG, from the Committee on Military Affairs, also reported 
back with adverse recommendation bills of the following titles; which 
were severally ordered to be laid on the table, and the accompanying 
reports printed: 

A bill ie R. 2794) for the relief of John F. Kellogg; 
A bill (H. R. 6102) to place John Jones, late captain First Minnesota 
Battery, on the retired-list of the Army; 

A bill (H. R. 6275) granting an honorable discharge to John H. Babb; 

A bill (H. R. 2787) for the relief of Joseph Clancey; and 

A bill (H. R. 5152) to place the name of Robert Williams on the re- 
tired-list of enlisted men. 


PURCHASE OF LAND AT SAN ANTONIO. 


Mr. LAIRD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. '7183) to authorize the 
purchase of a certain tract of land near San Antonio, Tex.; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

MARIA E. BRIERLY AND OMHERS. 


Mr. WELLBORN, from the Committee on Indian reported 
back the bill (H. R. 6143) for the relief of Maria E. Brierly, Eveline 
Brierly, Pauline Dumars (late Pauline Brierly), and Thomas H. Brierly, 
jr., and moved that the committee be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the same, ard that it be referred to the Committee on 
Claims. : 

The motion was agreed to. 

INDIAN APPROPRIATION ACT FOR 1888. 


Mr. HAILEY, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, reported, as a 
substitute for H. R. 2844, a bill (H. R. 7475) to amend the ninth sec- 
tion of an act entitled An act making appropriations for the current 
and contingent expenses of the Indian Department, and for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, for the year ending June 
30, 1886, and for other purposes,’’ approved March 3, 1885; which was 
read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

House bill No. 2844 was laid on the table. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT VICKSBURG, MISS. 

Mr. COLE, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
reported back with amendments the bill (S. 179) to provide a building 
for the use of the United States courts, post-office, custom - office, and 
internal-revenue office at Vicksburg, Miss.; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with 
the amendments and accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

EMPLOYES OF GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 
Mr. FORAN, from the Committee on Labor, reported, as a substitute 
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for H. R. 1914, for the restoration of wages in the Government Print- 
ing Office, a bill (H. R. 7476) to regulate and fix the compensation of 
employés of the Government Printing Office; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state ‘Ay the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

House bill No. 1914 was laid on the table. 


MARY F. POTTS. 

Mr. PLUMB, from the Committee on Patents, reported back with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 219) for the relief of Mary F. Potts; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and, with the amendments and accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 

Mr. CONGER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, . 
with adverse recommendations bills of the following titles; which 
mera aid on the table, and the accompanying reports ordered to be 
printed: 

A bill ie R. 6676) to grant a pension to Samuel Foster; 

A bill (H. R. 6710) granting an increase of pension to Anton Garth- 
oeffner; and 

A bill (H. R. 6675) to increase the pension of Mary B. Hook. 


MRS. ADALINE M. PUTNAM. 

Mr. HAYNES, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with amendments the bill (S. 814) granting a pension to Ada- 
line M. Putnam; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the amendments and accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

HENRY 0. HILL. 

Mr. HAYNES, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also fy sia 
back with amendments the bill (S. 683) granting a pension to Henry 
O. Hill; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Caleudar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

MRS, SUSAN GILMAN. 

Mr. HAYNES, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 811) granting a pen- 
sion to Mrs. Susan Gilman; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM BLANCHARD. 


Mr. HAYNES, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 

rted back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 1363) grant- 
ing a pension to William Blanchard; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accom- 
panying report ordered to be printed. 


FLORENCE MURRAY. 

Mr. HAYNES, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 197) to in- 
crease the pension of Florence Murray; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the ac- 
companying report ordered to be printed. 

SARAH HAGUE, 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 1127) to amend and 
correct the act approved March 3, 1885, granting a pension to Sarah 
Hague; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the . 1 0 Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be 
printed. : 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back with adverse recommendations bills of the follo titles; 
which were laid on the table, and the accompanying reports ordered to 
be printed: 

A bill (H. R. 6148) granting an increase of pension to Thomas B. 


East; 
A bill (H. R. 678) granting a pension to Daniel W. Boutwell; 
A bill (H. R. 6022) granting an increase of pension to George Y. Mil- 


ler 
A vin (H. R. 6139) granting a pension to Sarah M. Cronk; and 
A bill (H. R. 6140) granting a pension to Joshua H. Graves. 


GEORGE ANNA LIPPE. 


Mr. ELLSBERRY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6331) granting a 
pension to George Anna Lippe; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

ANNA W. OSBORNE. 


Mr. BUCHANAN, from the Committee on Claims, reported back with 
a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 2790) for the relief of Anna 


W. Osborne; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

BRITISH BARK CHANCE. 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Claims, rted, as a sub- 
stitute for H. R. 1093, a bill (H. R. 7477) for the relief of the owners, 
officers, and crew of the British bark Chance; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

House bill No. 1093 was laid on the table. 


CLAIMS OF POSTMASTERS FOR LOSSES. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri, from the Committee on Claims, reported 
back witha favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 5287) to amend the 
act of 17th March, 1882, relating to claims of postmasters for losses; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TRIGG, by unanimous consent, submitted the views of the mi- 
nority, to be printed with the report of the committee. 


THOMAS MATHEWS AND OTHERS. 


Mr. BROWN, of Ohio, from the Committee on reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 3554) for the relief of 
Thomas Mathews and others; which was referred to the Committee ot 


the Whole House on Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 
WILBUR F. HINMAN. 


Mr. GEDDES, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6868) for the relief 
of Wilbur F. Hinman; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 


CHARLES B. SMITH, 


Mr. GEDDES, from the Committee on War Claims, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 1179) for the re- 
lief of the heirs of Charles B. Smith, deceased; which was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


ADVERSE REPORT. 


Mr. GEDDES, from the Committee on War Claims, also reported 
back adversely the bill (H. R. 2477) for the relief of the heirs of G. W. 
Barns; which was laid on the table, and the accompanying report 
ordered to be printed. 


VOLUNTEERS OF THE FOURTH REGIMENT IOWA VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. LYMAN, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back with 
a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 651) for the relief of the vol- 
unteers of the Fourth iment of Iowa Infantry; which was referred 
to the Committee of the le House on the Private Calendar, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


WILLIAM P. LYNCH. 


Mr. LYMAN, from the Committee on War Claims, also reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 2654) for the relief of 
William P. Lynch; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

THOMAS W. HUMES. 


Mr. LYMAN, from the Committee on War Claims, also reported back 
with an amendment the bill (H. R. 2286) for the relief of Thomas W. 
Humes; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

JOHN M. EDDY AND OTHERS. 

Mr. LYMAN, from the Committee on War Claims, also reported back 
with amendments the bill (H. R. 3060) for the relief of John M. Eddy, 
Elizabeth K. Carroll, Alice B. Eddy, and Frank M. Eddy; which was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calen- 
dar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LYMAN, from the Committee on Claims, 


, also reported back ad- 
versely bills of the following titles; Which were laid on the table, and 
the 8 
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rts ordered to be printed: = 
A bill ( 120 to correct the record of John Holloran; and 


A bill (H. R. 6156) for the relief of John Ramsey. 
; B. M. M. PARISH. 

Mr. PERRY, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 4512) for the relief of 
B. M. M. Parish; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORT. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, from the Committee on War Claims, reported 
back adversely the bill (H. R. 5646) for the relief of Joab Brown; which 
was laid on the table, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 
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ESTATE OF WILLIAM WRIGHT. 

Mr. SMALLS, from the Committee on War reported back with 
a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 137) for the relief of the es- 
tate of William Wright; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana, by unanimous consent, submitted the 
views of the minority, to be printed with the report of the committee. 


MRS. SARAH WOOD. 


Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, from the Committee on War Claims, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6745) for the 
relief of Mrs. Sarah H.Wood; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The call of standing and select committees is now 
completed. The hour for the consideration of bills under the rule be- 
gins at ten minutes past 1 o’clock. The call rests with the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Department of Justice. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS, MARSHALS, COMMISSIONERS, ETC. 


Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. I move that the House resolve it- 
self into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 6977) relating to the compensation and 
duties of United States marshals, attorneys, and commissioners, and for 


to. 

accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, Mr. MCMILLIN in the chair, and resumed 
the consideration of House bill 6977. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, there being only 
about forty minutes left within which the t consideration of this 
bill must be concluded under the rules, and as I have been notified by 
some members who the bill that they will not allow a vote to 
be taken in that time, I shall not undertake to press the bill to a vote 
but will permit the discussiontocontinue. I yield fifteen min- 
utes of my time to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT]. 

Mr. HERBERT. Mr. Chairman, 


as nearly as may be commissioners in every wore Bed parish 


who have thus testing uainted with the 3 of the 
system; and I have yet to one of them who does not condemn it, 
and say that it ought to be abolished, This is, I believe, the opinion 
of every law officer in the ents whose duties have made him 
familiar with its workings. Attorney-General Devens eight years ago 
in his report recommended that it should be abolished and the salary 
system substituted. Attorney-General Brewster, in his report four 
years ago, recommended the same thing; and in subsequent reports, 
after examination thorough and exhaustive, North and South, East and 
West, into the workings of this he was but confirmed in his 
conclusion and repeated his recommendation. In the State of Alabama 
there was the most di corruption; so in Pennsylvania; so in 
some of the Western States; so in Texas. All these things were shown 
by the agents of the Department of Justice sent out by Attorney-Gen- 
eral Brewster. 
Coming down in point of time, Attorney-General Garland is likewise 
inst this system, and President Cleveland is against it. And I am 
that we are at last likely to have an opportunity in this House to 
discuss and pass upon this question upon its merits. Iwas against the 
system when the appointing power was Republican, I am against it 
when the appointing power is Democratic, because it is radically wrong 
in principle. 

It was adopted and has been maintained because the system has 
worked comparatively well in most of the States; but there is no anal- 
ogy whatever. The two cases differ first in this: In every State the 
territory within which a sheriff or similar officer may exercise his func- 
tions is limited. Generally to execute process he can go not farther 
than 20 or 30 miles. Generally he can make upon a single arrest not 
more than a few dollars—five or ten at most. Under the system neces- 
sarily prevailing in the United States courts a marshal 8 has 
power to serve writs hundreds of miles away from the p to which 
they are returnable. And instead of being tempted by a little fee of 
two or three or five or ten dollars at most, the law allows him as much 


as $50 or $100 or $150, and sometimes $200 for a single arrest, without 
counting the fees for sub g and bri in witnesses. 

Then, again, a sheriff holds his office for a fixed period. He can not 
be removed at will; and his jurisdiction being local, he is subject to 
the influence of a sound, healthful, public opinion brought to bear 
upon him there in that bailiwick or neighborhood for which he is 
elected and in which his duties are to be performed. But it is not so. 
with a marshal. A marshal gets his authority from Washington, pos- 
sibly thousands of miles away; and though he is subject to be removed 
at the discretion of the appointing power, yet he largely exercises his 
functions among those who are strangers to him, who reside at a dis- 
tance from him, and to whom he feels inno wise responsible. Public 
opinion does not restrain him, but temptation allures him. 

But it is said by those who object to this system that there will not 
be sufficient incentive for a marshal to perform his duties if he gets 
simply a salary. The very fact that he may be removed in an instant, 
wi t the allegation of any cause whatever—simply at the will of 
the President—when taken in connection with the fact that by his side 
are those who were his rivals in seeking the appointment and who are 
ready to report upon him if he shall be found wanting in the discharge 
of his duties is sufficient inducement, it seems to me, to secure the dis- 
charge of duty on the part of any marshal. 

Mr. i the system will no doubt be welcomed by mar- 
shals and attorneys. Adopt it, and it will no longer be thought among 
the people every act of a marshal and every actof a district attorney is 
prompted by the hope of a fee. We will elevate the standing of these 
officials among the people. We will elevate the law itself in popular 
esteem, because every prosecution by a district attorney and every ar- 
rest by a marshal will be looked upon as the execution of the law in 
the spirit of the law and in the spirit of justice. 

My time will permit me only to allude briefly to the subject of com- 
missioners. The bill provides that every judge of the United States 
shall lay off the territory over which he presides, as nearly as may be, 
into as many districts as there are counties or parishes, and for each of 
theseshall appointone or more United States commissioners, whoshall 
have jurisdiction only within the districts so laid off. 

Under the present system we have many commissioners who have no 
other means of a livelihood than the fees of their office. This is i- 
ble, because they can issue processes torun for hundreds of miles, all over 
a judicial district. They are paid so much per diem for every day they 
are employed. They are thus tempted to provide business for every, 


oF in the year. = 
make no charges, Mr. i against district attorneys or mar- 
shals or commissioners as a class. I know those holding these positions 


who are as honorable as any men in the land. But we can not be sure 
always under any administration of getting such men, and we must 
have laws that will not lead our officials into temptation if we wish to 
deliver the people from evil. < 

The first effect of this law will be that we shall no longer have com- 
missioners whose living will depend upon the number of prisoners they 
try. No commissioner can find or make business enough in one county 
or one parish to sustain him. The next effect will be to save expense 
to the Government and annoyance and hardship to the people. We 
will no longer have men dragged hundreds of miles from their homes to 
preli trials before commissioners. 

The result will be that this business will be put into the hands of 
men who have other means of making a livelihood, other business to 
depend upon, 

And lastly, a commissioner appointed for a single county will be sub- 
ject to a wholesome public opinion, which will not only incite him to 
a proper administration of the law, but will tend to restrain him from 
wrongdoing. 

Mr. Chairman, local self-government is the very corner-stone of our 
free institutions. The love of it is the foundation of Anglo-Saxon lib- 
erty, and if we would strengthen the law we ought to give the admin- 
istration of it as far as possible into the hands of the people. If you 
would have the laws of your country obeyed you must trust the people 
to enforce them. 

Mr. GIBSON. I will now yield for fifteen minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. BERINGER, 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, the bill now before the committee 
is in its main features like the bill reported by the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Department of Justice at the last Congress. That 
committee devoted many months of careful labor to thissubject. The 
object was to fix salaries for United States attorneys and marshals in 
lieu of the present compensation by fees. The Department of Justice 
had investigated this subject for several years by means of special agents 
of that De ent, and the Attorney-General had come to the conclu- 
sion that the fee system, as applied to United States marshals and dis- 
trict attorneys, was expensive and at the same time conducive to un- 
necessary and frivolous prosecutions. 

The committee gave this subject, as I have already said, careful con- 
sideration. It went to the Department of Justice and took the views 
of the gentlemen there who had been accustomed to look over the ac- 
counts of marshals and district attorneys. It also took the views of the 
Treasury officials whose duty it was to investigate and audit the accounts 
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of United States officials. This bill, therefore, is the joint product of | tion 


the committee of the last Congress, as well as the committee of this, 

together Ia Se Seige tere E TSAS TT DON 

At the first session of the last Congress it was adopted by this House 

nearly unanimously as an amendment to the sundry civil pa ETEN 
ill at 


bill. The Senate refused to agree to the provisions of this 
time simply because it was legislation upon an appropriation bill; and 
for that reason it was finally rejected. At the second session of the 
last the bill was again introduced and placed upon the Calen- 
dar; but owing to the rules which were then in force it could not be 
reached for consideration, It is now here for the careful deliberation 
and consideration of this body, and I hope the members of this House 
will give it that attention which its great importance demands. 

It seems to me, sir, that there is not, and will not be, before Congress 

this session a bill of more marked or practical importance to 
the people of the United States than the measure we are now consider- 
ing. During the years past the powers of the Federal Government, ex- 
ercised h the courts of the country, have been persistently and 
continuously abused by the Federal officials charged with the execution 
of judicial proceedings. That abuse has been enco! and promoted 
by the fee system that has prevailed, whereby fees on the amount of 
business done were allowed and received by these officials of the Gov- 
ernment. Our system puts it in power of certain persons 
= all mh : = i 8 ine ee — United 
tates into play for the purpose of enal em to earn fees regard- 
less of the fact erin, tt or not offenses had been committed against 
the United States that justified such proceeding 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. Will the gentleman allow me a ques- 
tion just here? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. As I understand the statement of the 
gentleman from Illinois, it is to the —— Sio pape o hg 
is to t in the future frivolous prosecutions. ill ask him if, in 
fixing the fees of the United States ati hereafter under this bill, 
the committee have not given the benefit of the abuses of which he 
speaks, by these illegal prosecutions, in making up the amount of the 
compensation to be paid as salary ? 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. That is true, for we had no other 
data upon which we could go. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yon refer now to fixing the salaries? 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. Yes, sir. And a further 
will ask the gentleman if he does not know it to be true that although 
in the State of Missouri, in the eastern district of that State, the salary 
of the United States district a is fixed at $4,000, as compared 
with the western district, where it is $3,000, TARET ee fr of the 
Attorney-General does not show that there are more cri and more 
civil cases in which the United States is a party tried by the United 
States attorney in the western district than in the eastern? Task him, 
therefore, why is this difference in their salaries? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I was to that after a while. It is aques- 
tion that bears upon the merits of the case. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. If the gentleman from Illinois will per- 
mit me I would like to ask him another question, so that he can answer 
both together. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I must decline to yield for a further question, un- 
less upon this particular point. I wish to dispose of one at a time. 

It is not ed that we can reach or enact a perfect bill at one 
session of Congress. We could scarcely hope that. It is true that in 
estimating these salaries the committee has been compelled to consider 
the business heretofore done; but it may turn out hereafter, after the 
passage of this bill, and under its tion, that there will be a great 
change in the business of the several districts of the country; and when 
that fact is developed it will be the duty of Congresses that come after 
us to equalize the salaries in proportion to the amount of business actu- 
ally done. I repeat, we can not hope to do everything during this one 
session of Congress. There is no doubt that we will leave something 
for our successors to do in further perfecting the bill and in other re- 
specie I can assure my friend from Missouri they will have plenty 
to do. 

But, Mr. Chairman, at the last session of Congress the Attorney-Gen- 
eral transmitted a communication to the Committee on itures 


in the Department of Justice, to which I desire to ask the attention of 
members of this House. In a communication dated May 19, 1884, he 


says: 


amine their accounts, and report that in order to make the maximum fee of the 


office $6,000 per annum, ere marshals, in some their 

sepone Beve Fr in —— ah lg need 8 tions, ou the rights of citi- 
and invo e n unnecessary an 

It is estimated— if a Sere 


Now I want to call the attention of gentlemen particularly to this 
statement— 


It is estimated in the Department of Justice that it costs the Government $10 

expense for every dollar's emoluments of the marshal. ` 
Consider this statement for a moment. Under the fee system the mar- 

shal starts out on a foraging expedition to runhis maximum compensa- 


= $6,000 a year. What is the result to the Government? It re- 

ts in an ee of $60,000 to enable him to accumulate his six- 

thousand-dollar fee. 

a Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. Will the gentleman permit me a ques- 
ion ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Certainly, on this point. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. Has not the gentleman from Illinois, by 
fixing the compensation of United States marshals in this bill, rewarded 
those marshals who went ont on the foraging expeditions to which he re- 
fers and punished those who attended to their legitimate business and 
did not go on such itions ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. T hope my friend from Missouri does not desire to 
draw me away from the subject before me. His question does not re- 
late at all to the point Iam now discussing. I stated before, and it 
has been stated by other gentlemen, that we had no other basis except 
the fees which had been collected in the past to guide us. All re can 
hope to do is to pass a bill which will approximately give proper fees, 
to be regulated in future. But let me call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the subject I was about discussing. 

I have stated that in order to enable the marshal to earn his maximum 
of $6,000 a year he involved the Government of the United States in 
an expenditure of $60,000; and this expenditure was incurred at the ex- 
pense of the citizens of the United States, who are unnecessarily and 
needlessly ted in order that the marshal may earn his fees. If 
I had time I would recite some of the instances that were brought out 
during the last I could point to the fact that in Texas, at 
one term of the United States court, the marshal brought to the court 
every voter in one county to appear in the United States court in the 
adjoining county. Every person over the age of twenty-one years was 
2 distance of 40 miles by rail for the p of making the 
fees for the marshal, when the court which tried the case testified be- 
fore the committee twenty witnesses would have been sufficient to es- 
tablish every controverted point in the case. 

In one county in Alabama it was proved before the committee that 
every male citizen of the county above the age of twenty-one, black and 
white, had been arrested and taken a great distance from his home for 


the of 3 emoluments of marshals and deputies. 
. ROGERS. Will my friend permit me to ask him a question? 
Mr. SPRINGER. Les, sir. 


Mr. ROGERS. Under what pretext was this done? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It was done under no pretext that I know of ex- 
cept to swell the emoluments of the marshal. The charge was timber 
depredations. It was a great outrage upon the citizens. Many cases 
have been shown where persons have been taken 150 miles from their 
homes, and then discharged without money, and were compelled to 
walk home. 

This system has been going on for years. The Department of Justice 
investigated it. ‘The committee of this House in the last Congress in- 
vestigated it. And the only conclusion at which the Department and 
the committee could arrive was that the fee system was at the bottom 
of the evil, and that that system should be eradicated. The committee 
have, therefore, endeavored to substitute for fees the salaries provided 
in this bill. 

The salaries as provided in this bill will result in a great economy to 
the Government, and if enacted into law they will result in an improve- 
ment in the public service and a more efficient administration of jus- 
tice. They will also put a stop to the hundreds and thousands of friv- 
olous cases that are tried before commissioners and United States courts 
allover the country for the sole purpose of swelling the emoluments 
of the Government officials. 

It was stated in the last Congress when the appropriation bill for 
this service was before the House that a sufficient sum had been voted 
to pay those expenses. But I pointed out the fact then that there 
would be a large deficiency required before the year was over. That 
prediction was verified, for before the last Congress adjourned we were 
compelled to make a large appropriation for deficiencies, and even at 
this session the Committee on Appropriations in its urgent deficiency 
bill has included deficiencies of $50,000 for jurors and $135,000 for the 
payment of witnesses. 

Now I want to say to the committee that Congress has no power to 
limit the expenses that will be incurred under existing law in the ad- 
ministration of justice. You can not limit these expenses. They are 
authorized by law. Whenever a citizen comes before a commissioner 
and makes a complaint and a warrant is issued the expenses begin to 
accrue, There is no means of checking this vast drain upon the public 
Treasury, this outrageous oppression upon the citizen, except by de- 
parting from the old system of fees and returning to the system of sala- 
ries as provided in this bill. 

As to whether these salaries are correctly fixed or not, I do not pre- 
tend to claim that the schedule of fees here is perfect. It is a mere 
approximation to what ought to be done; and I hope in the further con- 
sideration of this bill we will hear the views of gentlemen coming from 
different localities as to the amount of business to be done and the 
salaries required. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. However much it is to be regretted 
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that a bill of this importance, correcting so many evils and doing so 
much good, could not have been passed under the rules during this hour 
for the consideration of bills, it only remains for us who are trying to 

t this law passed to ize the fact and prepare ourselves for the 
* consideration of the bill when it is reached in its regular order. 
I trust, however, that this discussion may accomplish the good of turn- 
ing the attention of the House to the evils that this bill seeks to cor- 
rect, and that members may inform themselves of its provisions and the 
abuses of the present system, so that when the bill does come upagain 
it may receive a full, a fair, and a frank consideration; and that when 
that time comes the selfish aims and desires of nosingle member will be 
allowed to stand in the path of the accomplishment of this great object. 

I desire now to answer the question which the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. WARNER] has so persistently put—why the fees should be 
larger in some districts than in others, when it appears by the reports of 
the Attorney-General that more has been earned in the district where the 
fees allowed by this bill are smaller than in others, I will simply say 
to the gentleman that the object of this bill is to cover all fees, civilas 
well as criminal, and that the reports of the Attorney-General only 
cover those fees which are recovered from the United States and are 
payable by the United States; whereas the largest amount, or the largest 
percentage, of the remuneration of the district attorneys in the large 
cities comes from the defendants in suits, and do not appear upon the 
record. For instance, in the southern district of New York, where I 
think the record shows only some ten or twelve thousand dollars pay- 
able to the United States Government, the district-attorney, Mr. Bliss, 
testifies that he has received as much as $36,000 in a single year. 

The way that came to pass was this: The United States Government 
brought its suits against individuals for violation of the revenue laws 
in some form and when judgment was recovered a certain fee was charged 
and payable to the United States and that appeared upon tlie record, 
but, in addition, the court would allow to the district attorney from 
one thousand to two or three thousand dollars as an additional fee to be 
pan by the defendants, and that did not appear upon the record. Now 
n this bill the fee of the district attorney of the southern district of 
New York is fixed at $8,000; whereas under the present law he has 
received, as I have stated, as high as $36,000 a year. A like condition 
of affairs existed in the State of Missouri about which the gentleman 
[Mr. WARNER] has made several inquiries here. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
now? 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. If the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. WARNER] will only put his question and not make a speech, I 
will yield. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. Will the gentleman inform the House 
of any provision of law that authorized the taxation of such extra fees 
as he has described ? 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. Yes, sir; the common law of the 
country and the practice of the courts allow them. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. The highest fee—— 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I can not yield fur- 
ther in the few minutes that I have left. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. WARNER] will have an opportunity to make his explanation 
in his own time. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. 
such law. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. The gentleman is mistaken, 

Mr. SPRINGER. There is no law, but it is the universal practice. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. It is authorized by the common 
law and the common paoa of the courts. 

Now, in the city of Saint Louis, where also they have imports and 
the collection of customs duties, various suits have of course arisen 
out of that business, and the fees of the United States district attor- 
ney there are much larger in that district, the eastern district of Mis- 
souri, than they are in the western district, although they do not ap- 
pear upon the record; and it is so in many of the cities throughout 
the country. For that reason, where the fees in some of the districts 
in which there are large commercial cities appear small, they are really 
very large. There is another thing that I want to say to the House. 
Many members are under a misapprehension as to the proposed salaries. 
That is not their fault, nor is it the fault of the committee, for if they 
could take time to examine the bill they would find that the salaries 
provided in it are not the salaries in theschedule to which the Attor- 
ney-General refers. The proposed salaries are printed with the report. 

The difference in the fi arises from the fact that the bill referred 
to the Attorney-General for his suggestions fixed those salaries, but by 
the advice of the Attorney-General many of them were raised. That 
is how the discrepancy has occurred between the figures in the report 
and the figures in the bill. Of course, in undertaking to print the re- 
port of the Attorney-General and the schedule to which it refers, the 
committee did not alter the figures as they were originally presented 
in the schedule. 

Mr. CLARDY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLARDY. Why have you not undertaken to fix the compensa- 
tion of the clerk of the Supreme Court of the United States? 


I simply want to say that there is no 


Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. I will say to the gentleman that we 
have not undertaken to fix the compensation of the clerk of the Supreme 
Court of the United States for the reason that no bill referred to ug 
tonched it. We knew very well that we had a great and difficult sub- 
ject to deal with, and we did not want to load down this bill in any way 
that could be avoided. We know the difficulty of bringing about re- 
forms. I see men here on the Democratic side and men on the Repub- 
lican side who have been shouting almost against the outrages which 
we seek to abolish, yet who stand here now ready to strangle this bill 
because there is not enough ‘‘ boodle” in itfor their districts. I know 
the difficulty of bringing about reforms. I know the selfishness ofmen 
in this House and the selfishness of men out of it. I know that we 
have to confront these difficulties at everystep we take. We are asked 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. WARNER] why it is that in fix- 
ing these salaries we take into consideration the wrongs that these offi- 
cers have perpetrated in the past. We do it because we have found it 
necessary to get definite data on which to proceed, and we could do 
that only by ascertaining and considering to some extent the amount 
of business heretofore done in the different districts. It was necessary 
for us to have some foundation on which to prepare the bill. In addi- 
tion to that, the House will find thatin every solitary case we have un- 
dertaken to fix these salaries not so much by the amount of business 
that has been done as, according to our judgment, of the reasonable 
compensation to which an honest and competent officer is entitled. 

In some cases we have raised the salaries of these officers above the 
amount that they have received from their fees for the simple reason 
that the fees they had received were not sufficient to insure to the Gov- 
ernment the services of officers. We thought that honest and com- 
petent officers were entitled to a fair compensation for their services, 
and we undertook to pay them accordingly. You can not get a compe- 
tent district attorney unless you pay him a reasonable salary, a salary 
commensurate with his talent. You can not induce a lawyer to 
give his attention to this sort of business unless you pay him a respectable 
compensation. Nor can you secure the services of a an efficient marshal 
unless you pay him a fair salary. Therefore, in some cases, where the 
fees have a ted a smaller amount than was in our opinion suffi- 
cient, we have undertaken to raise the salaries above that amount, 

But suppose there are some inequalities in this bill. Suppose some 
man may receive a few dollars less than what he ought to get. Sup- 
pose some man may have been able heretofore to make more. These 
persons have gone into these offices not entirely for the fees or the com- 
pensation, but in some measure for the honor, the political value attach- 
ing to the positions. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time allowed to the Committee on Expend- 
itures in the Department of Justice under this order has expired. The 
Committee of the Whole will therefore rise. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. MCMILLIN reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union had had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6977) relating to the compensation and duties of United States 
attorneys, m and commissioners, and for other purposes, and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


CLASSIFICATION AND COMPENSATION OF PUBLIC OFFICERS, 


Mr. COX (when the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service was 
called) said: I move that the House resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 6855) to secure an equitable classification and compen- 
sation of certain officers of the United States. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. SPRINGER in the chair, and pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of House bill No. 6855. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, &c,, That the President is authorized to employ bap) ine not 
in the public service of the United States, and to designate two additional per- 
sons who are officers in such service at Washington, not more than three of 
whom shall be adherents of the same political party, which five persons shall 
constitute a commission for the purposes of this act; and the President may fill 
any vacancy therein. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the duty of said commissioners to prepare and submit 
to the President a report, or several reports in case of a difference of opinion 
among the commissioners, for transmission to Congress by him on or before the 
first day of the next regular session of Congress, upon the proper classification, 
compensation, and number of o tobe employed, and showing the number 
em of Ape at the date of the report, and their — and compensation, respect- 
ively, n and under each of the several De nts, separate offices, and com- 
missions in the executive civil service at Washington. Such report or reports 
shall contain one or more arran ents of such o; ls into appropria classes, 
stating the salary or com, on pro for those of each class, and give the 
reasons upon which the recommendation for such classifications, salaries, and 
compensations, respectively, are 5 

Sec, 3, That such classification shall not extend to officers confirmed by the Sen- 
ate, nor to laborers or other persons who are neither appointed to nor perform 
clerical duties, but it shall include all persons who perform duties of the kind 
now performed by those embraced in any existing fication; and the classi- 
fications shall be nel: comprehensive, and the compensation of those em- 
braced in them shall, so far as practicable, be uniform,in the several Depart- 
ments and offices, for doing work of the same kind. 

Sr. 4. That the report or reports shall also set forth the practice as to substi- 
tutes, furloughs, and leaves of absence in such service, and in what respect, if any, 
such 3 — d be improved; and whether with e and upon what 
conditions, a clerical force may be provided the members of which shall serve 
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from time to time in different Departments and offices, as the exigencies of the 
public business may oe break : 

Src. 5. That the mem of such commission who are not in the 1 — 7 1 4 
ice, and a secretary they are hereby empowered to appoint, shall paid for 
their services and expenses such sums, respectively, as the President may ap- 
prove, out of any money which may be appropriated for such — ones 

Src, 6. That the heads of the Departments, offices, and commissions herein re- 
ferred to shall allow such commissioners all reasonable facilities, and give them 
the proper information needed in the discharge of their duties hereunder, and 
may detail from their several Departments such persons to perform clerical 
work in connection with the duties of such commissioners as may be necessary. 

SEC. 7. That the sum of $8,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to meet the connection and expenses 
of said commissioners and secretary as herein provided. 


Mr. COX. I ask that the report of the committee on this subject 
be read. 
The report (by Mr. Cox) was read, as follows: 

The Select Committee on Reform in the Civil Service, to whom was referred 
the bill (I. R. 6855) to secure an equitable classification and compensation of 
certain officers of the United States, leave to submit the following report: 

The committee have had this bill under consideration, and find that the pres- 
ent classifications of the various departmental clerks of the Government are 
based upon the salaries paid; that the salaries paid are not the same in the dif- 
ferent Departments for the same kind of work, and frequently there is a wide 
difference in the salaries paid for the same class of work in the same Depart- 
ment. This, of course, should be remedied as far as possible. All compensation 
should be uniform in the several Departments and offices for doing work of the 


same kind, 

The clerks in the several De ments were first classified in 1818, and the 
work of the Departments continued únder such classification up to 1853, with 
minor changes in 1837. 

In 1851 the Senate adopted a resolution directing the several heads of the De- 
partments to report to the next session of Con, some plan for classifying 
the clerks in their De ents, for apportioning their salaries according to 
their services, and for equalizing the ies of the clerks of the maine grade in 
each of the Departments; and also some plan to provide for a fair impar- 
tial examination of the qualifications of clerks,and for promoting them from 
one grade to another upon a due regard to qualifications and se 

In reply to this, the several heads of Departments submitted reports, which 
did not harmonize, so the act passed upon them did not secure that lormity 
in the several rtments as itis hoped will be attained by this bill. 

By the act of 3d March, 1853, the clerks were arran; into four classes, whose 
annual salaries were to be $900, $1,200, $1,500, and $1,800. 

This act was amended in 1854, when the classes were arranged with the fol- 
lowing salaries: Class 1 was fixed at $1,200 per annum; class 2, $1,400; class 3, 
$1,600; class 4,$1,800. Since then there has been no material change in the 
classification, notwithstanding the great augmentation of the civil-service em- 


ployés. 

It is difficult to account for this omission; and it is submitted that if the pub- 
lic affairs are to be conducted on a business basis, such a classification as is con- 
templated by this bill should not be longer delayed. 

The present bill is more comprehensive and complete in its provisions than 
any similar measure heretofore presented. It not only embraces the hitherto 

service, but contemplates an investigation and report upon the em- 

loyment of nearly all of the Government employés at Washington. It seeks 

o ver what the defects in the service are, and to secure some recommenda- 
tion based upon careful inquiry for their correction. 

One of the chief abuses believed to exist under the present system is the in- 
8 of salaries poa for performing the same character of work. Another is 
the furlough and substitute system,which they areinformed is most difficult to 
regulate. This bill contemplates the employment of supernumerary clerks, who 
shall be at the disposal of the different Departments to fill temporary vacancies 
by absenteeism from any cause, and who can be utilized to relieve any De — 
ment from an unusual stress of work. A similar class is already prov for in 
the letter-delivery system, and proves very effective. A recommendation for 
a similar class of clerks is made by the gringo of State for the consular service. 

There is another important object which will be accompl by a proper 
classification and arrangement of the clerical force of the Government, It is 
this: Instead of Congress making an appropriation in gross for the fap <P ot 
a Doper of whose compensation they are 8 it would be enabled to 
provide so many clerks in class 1, 2,3, &., and could approximately ascertain the 
necessity for the appropriations it is making, and restrict a discretion on the 
5 5 a departmental officer, which has heretofore, in some instances, been 

used. 

The composition of the commission is thought to be most judicious. Three 
of them are selected from private life, and are, therefore, free from any predilec- 
tions arising from employment in the Departments, while the two selected from 
the Departments will contribute the experience arising from the practical de- 
tails of their office. This commission is to make its report to the ident in 
time for its transmission to Congress at the beginning of the next session. In 
order that it should be — 1 comprehensive, aud e paced time asa prom 
care will be indispensable for its preparation. Hence the elay is believed nec- 
essary. The committee deem it pore to add that the labor incident to such 
an investigation as they think should be made preparatory to a new classi- 
fication of the public service will be so great and of such a character that it is 
impracticable and i ent for it to be undertaken by any committee of 
Congress. Neither should Congress act upon the reports of the heads of De- 

ments alone, for one of the prime objects is to secure uniformity in all the 
partments, which was not done by the act of 1853, the reason for which is ap- 


parent. 

This bill also contemplates an investigation and report upon some uniform 

pan for promotions in the service. It is known that promotions have hereto- 
fore sometimes been made on account of personal favoritism or political in- 
fluence, and the consequence is that the clerks drawing a greatly inferior 
salary are insome instances performing the same duties as those who are draw- 
ing much larger salaries. Merit and skill, clear heads, and sound discretion 
and knowledge of the public business are not always titles to promotion. 

It is believed that when all the facts are laid before Congress which can be 
brought to light by this investigation by a commission appointed by the Pres- 
ident Congress can and will inaugurate such reformsas will greatly benefit the 
public service. 

The committee is of the opinion that great good can be accomplished under 
the provisions of this bill, and therefore reports it to the House with a favorable 
resommendation, 


Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. Before the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Cox] proceeds with his remarks I would like to ask him 
why his committee has not reported back the bill for this identical 
pare which I introduced early in this session? 

Mr. COX. The bill to which the gentleman alludes, and which has 
been referred to a subcommittee, is not so comprehensive as this bill. 


Mr. COX addressed the committee. [See Appendix.] 

The CHAIRMAN (before Mr. Cox had concluded his remarks) said: 
The hour for the consideration of bills under the rule has expired, and 
the Committee of the Whole will rise. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. SPRINGER reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union had had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6855) to secure equitable classification and compensation of cer- 
tain officers of the United States, and had come tono resolution thereon. 


POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. BLOUNT. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the Post-Office appropriation bill. 

The motion was to. s 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union (Mr. HAMMOND in the chair), and re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5887) making i og 
for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1887. 

The CHAIRMAN. Before the debate begins the Chair will announce 
that according to the account kept by the Clerk there remain one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven minutes for general debate, of which one hour and 
twenty minutes belong to the right and seventeen minutes to the left, 
and out of that time five minutes belong to the gentleman from Penn- 

lvania. 

Mr. BURROWS. That is right. 

Mr. J. M. TAYLOR addressed the committee. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr. JOHN M. TAYLOR (when the hammer fell) said: Mr. Chair- 
man, are there not ten minutes more which I may occupy ? 

The CHAIRMAN. As the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] 
has but fifty minutes reserved, and there is an hour remaining for his 
side, there are ten minutes more on that side. 

Mr. JOHN M. TAYLOR. I ask to be recognized for those ten min- 
utes, and will reserve the time. 

Mr. BURROWS. I yield the remainder of my time to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. BINGHAM]. 

Mr. BINGHAM. It is not my purpose, sir, in this debate to enter 
into any history of the service. We have heard during the gen- 
eral debate much that been instructive and entertaining. I pro- 
pose simply to address myself to two features of this bill, and at the same 
time to give my hearty indorsement to the general phs of the bill. 
It was my distinction to serve upon the subcommittee with the honor- 
able chairman of the general committee [ Mr. BLOUNT], and it has been 
my experience that when you can secure wise and satisfactory legisla- 
tion in committee valuable time is lost on the part of any one in the 
discussion of the measure when it comes before the House. 

Representing, as I do in part, a million of people, with their enter- 
prises depending largely upon postal facilities, I am glad to say that 
during my years of service in this House no such appropriation bill has 
been presented for its consideration. It meets my hearty and most gen- 
erous approval. Heretofore on bills of this character the time of the 
House has been largely occupied because the rules admitted of legisla- 
tion being placed on general appropriation bills. The great and im- 
portant postal legislation which has been adopted within the last few 
years formed a part of general appropriation bills. The 2-cent postage 
provision, the ounce-weight provision, the reduction of postage on sec- 
ond-class matter from 2 cents to 1 cent a pound—in fact all the great 
advances we have made toward cheap postage have become law through 
their incorporation in general appropriation bills. This bill comes to us 
to-day in another form. It comes simply as a skeleton bill carrying no 
legislation, but simply appropriating the amounts necessary to conduct 
the business of the Department during the next fiscal year. 

Heretofore we have had at each session of Congress a struggle for each 
fiscal year’s appropriation, because the Committee on Appropriations 
failed to submit to the House a bill covering the fall requirements of the 
service. I do not think I mistake when I make the declaration that at 
the first and second sessions of the Forty-eighth Congress we built up 
in the body of the House the general appropriation bill to meet the re- 
quirements of the service, the bill having been increased at each of those 
sessions almost $3,000,000 above the amount reported by the commit- 
tee. 


Therefore I say that in my brief discussion of this measure I shall 
advert to but two paragraphs or propositions contained in the bill—the 
only two features to which there seemed to be any exception in the 
committee, and I presume the only two features which will meet with 
opposition in the discussions in this House. The first has reference to 
the foreign-mail service. I am not going into either an offensive or 
defensive declaration in regard to the Postmaster-General. His record 
is made up. It is known to the House and to the country. It has 
been commented on in this House by my friend from Michigan [Mr. 
Burrows], whose utterances I wholly approve. Therefore itis unnec- 
essary for me in this debate to repeat them. The issue with reference 
to the foreign-mail service is simply this: While the committee report 
$375,000 as necessary for this branch of the service it is believed by 
some that it willrequire $50,000 more, making $425,000, in order that 
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ocean 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee [Mr. BLOUNT] I am of opinion that he has received additional in- 
formation since the committee reported the bill which will show that 
thesum proposed to be appropriated ($375,000) will be amply sufficient. 
Should this supposition be correct, that controversy will be eliminated 
from the discussion; and the only remaining question will be whether 
the sum total of appropriation given in the bill is sufficient to pay the 
postal clerks their full salaries as allowed by statute. 

Iam of the opinion, in accordance with the statement of my dis- 
tinguished friend from Michigan [Mr. Burrows], that there should 
be added to the bill an additional appropriation of $90,000. It is not 
a question as to whether the service can be performed by the Postmas- 
ter-General with the amount now allowed for classes 4 and 5. We 
know it can be performed and is being performed to-day; but we know 
the further fact that the appropriation for the current fiscal year is not 
the maximum amount which would allow the Postmaster-General to 
pay these two classes of clerks the full compensation which the statute 
designated they should receive. 

The action of the Postmaster-General seems to be based upon a dec- 
laration made during the debate in this House when this subject was 
under consideration. An inquiry was made whether the additional 
appropriation was intended to increase the compensation of these classes 

clerks? The gentleman having that ph in charge a year ago, 
in reply to that inquiry seems to have made the statement it did not 
make any such increase. Thereupon the Postmaster-General has taken 
the ground that he is not authorized under the appropriation bill to pay 
these sul officers the fall allowance of the law. 

As the Postmaster-General is on record in reference to the foreign- 
mail service, so he is upon record in reference to the compensation of 
these postal clerks. 


fiscal year we should not em ically, in debate and by vote in this 
House, appropriate in the bill itself a sufficient amount to allow the 
Postmaster-General to pay these men the full compensation which the 
statutes provide they should receive for their services. 

They are a hard-working subordinate force of the Government. In 
1872 you fixed their compensation at $1,200 and $1,400 per annum. 
You appropriated that amount last year. The only direct issue com- 
ing from the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, the only 
direct issue in this House, is whether this appropriation should not be 
increased sufficiently so the Postmaster-General can give this subordi- 
nate force the full allowance of the law. When we come to the five- 
minute debate perhaps this point can be submitted to the House with 
more directness. 

I have only, Mr. Chairman, to repeat my hearty and sincere indorse- 
ment of this bill with the exception of the two points which I have in- 
dicated. I believe it is the best Post-Office appropriation bill that ever 
came into the House during my term of service in this body. 

I now yield the balance of my time to the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. Droxetey]. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, this bill appropriates $375,000 for 
transportation of foreign mails. Of this sum about $315,000 will be 
required for incidentals and transportation of our transatlantic mails by 
foreign steamers. About $60,000 will remain for the American steam- 
ships which run to the countries of this continent, to Australia, and 
China, and Ja 

Will this afford just and reasonable compensation to our American 
steamships? This, and not whether we shall subsidize ‘‘ grasping 
corporations having nothing but selfish ends at heart,” as might be 
supposed from appeals made to prejudices, is the question before us. 
In justice to the intelligence of this House, I ask gentlemen toconsider 
the subject with the candor which its importance demands. 

I do not ask that this Government should imitate the governments 
of Europe in granting large subsidies to encourage the establishment 
and maintenance of steamship lines, however wise it might be to adopt 
a policy which has aided in giving them control of the routes of foreign 
commerce. The recital of their annual grants for this is al- 
most startling. Since 1840 Great Britain has expended $200,000, 000 
in subsidies to her steamship lines. Last year she paid them three and 
a quarter millions, a million and a quarter more than the receipts for 
postage. France paid hers still more; Italy two millions; Spain one 
million. Germany is to pay hers the coming year one million. 

Against England’s three and a quarter millions the United States 
proposes to pay $375,000 the coming year. But while England pays 
over three millions of her postal compensation to British vessels, we 
propose to pay only $60,000 of this sum to American steamships and 
$300,000 to British and other foreign steamships. 

But it is claimed that this a t discrimination against American 
steamships arises from the fact that the foreign steamships perform 
much more service, the rate of pay for service to American steamshi 
being sea and inland postage, and to foreign steamships only the sea 
postage. 


But on what basis is this service determined? How comes it, for ex- 
ample, that our Post-Office Department last year paid 38 cents per mile 
to the British Cunard and White Star lines for carrying our outward 
transatlantic mails, and only 4 cents per mile—to be increased, it is 
claimed, by this bill, to 8 cents—on the average to American steamships 
for carrying our outward mails to Central and South America, and 
China and Japan and the Australian colonies? 

The answer of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] is that 
our Post-Office Department and our laws base compensation solely on 
the number of letters and papers carried, and make no account of the 
number of miles traveled in performing the service. Thus, as the for- 
eign lines carry the large transatlantic mails, their compensation is 
abundant on the basis of weight. But inasmuch as the American lines 
carry the small mails sent to Central and South America, and China 
and Japan and the Australian colonies, the compensation to them is 
only one-fifth what it is to the British vessels for the same number of 
miles of service. 

I ask gentlemen to notice the practical workings of this basis. The 
British Cunard line was last year paid by our Post-Office Department 
$54,147 for forty-six trips of 3,000 miles each, or an average of $1,177 
per trip, or 38 cents per mile for carrying our outward mails; and this 
was called fair mail pay. Thesame Post-Office Department offered the 
Brazilian steamship line $4,210 or $324 per trip of 5,500 miles, or 6 
cents per mile one way for transporting our South American mails; 
and if inland as well as sea had been offered the compensation 
would have been $5,791, or 8 cents per mile. 

I ask the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] if he thinks it just 
to pay a British Cunarder $1,177 for mail service for a trip of 3,000 
miles, and a steamer of the American Brazilian line only $5,791 for a 
trip of 5,500 miles ? 

Again, the Post-Office Department paid last year the American line to 
China and Japan only $3,500, or $290 per outward trip of 6,500 miles; 
or 3} cents mile (to be increased, it is claimed, to 8 cents per mile 
by this bill), and only $1,392, or $31 per outward trip of 3,500 miles, 
or 1} cents per mile, to be increased to 3} cents per mile by the allow- 
ance of sea and inland to the Venezuela line; and at the same 
time paid the British White Star line $1,103 per trip of 3,000 miles. 

I ask gentlemen again, if it is just to our steamers to adopt a basis 
of compensation which works such results? In our stage-coach mail 
service, in our steamboat mail service, in our mail service by coastwise 
steamers, the length of route and frequency of service, in other words, 
the miles traveled determine the compensation. Why should it not also 
be basis in determining the compensation for mail service to American 
steamships in the foreign service? It makes little difference in cost to 
a steamship whether it carries twenty or two hundred sacks of mail. 
The distance traveled is practically the only element of cost. Why 
should it not be the basis of compensation ? 

An amendment changing the basis of compensation for mail service 
by American steamships can not be made to this bill, but the House 
will be called to consider one when the bill to compel American steam- 
ships shall come up. 

It is said that it is the duty of the Government to avail itself of the 
cheapest conveyance for its mails even if we have to give the service 
to foreign vessels. I have no doubt that Great Britain would gratu- 
itously carry all our mails by way of Liverpool to South America, 
Australia, and Eastern countries if we would only withdraw our steam- 
ship lines ditectly connecting our ports with the ports of these coun- 
tries, and that she would consider it a good bargain for herself in the 
advantage it would be to British trade and British naval supremacy. 
But would it be a wise or safe arrangement for the United States? 

Mr. Chairman, there is another test of the inadequacy and injustice 
of our present mail pay to American steamers in the foreign trade, and 
that is a comparison of the amount paid them with that paid our coast- 
wise steamers. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DOCKERY ] calls 
attention to the fact that the Post-Office Department last year paid al- 
most 16 cents per mile for steamboat service and 4 cents per mile (al- 
lowing mileage only one way) for American steamship mail-service, and 
that the increase allowed by this bill will raise it to 8 cents per mile. 
Even this comparison shows that the Department thought that 16 cents 
per mile on the average was no more than fair compensation for trans- 
portation of our mails by steamers when a large part of this service is 
on inland rivers which require inexpensive boats and involve none of 
the hardships and perils of the ocean. 

But my friend from Missouri must see that the comparison should not 
be made with service by river steamers, many of them mere skiffs, but 
with service by such coastwise steamers as navigate the ocean and the 
larger rivers. I find that the Post-Office ment paid for steam- 
boat mail service in the fourth contract section, comprising the coast 
and Mississippi River States of Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, California, 
Washington Territory, and Alaska, 23 cents per mile traveled, and for 
strictly coast service from 20 cents to 53 cents per mile, and no one 
rises here or elsewhere to charge that such compensation is ‘‘ subsidy,’’ 
or to attempt to prove, by comparison with the freight or parcels charges 


ps | of the steamers performing the service, that the amount paid is the ex- 


action of Eastern Shylocks. 
Let me refer to specific illustrations of the discrimination made 
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American steamships which are endeavoring to carry our flag 
and products to foreign ports, some of which bave been already cited in 
the able speech of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows]. 

The Post-Office Department paid last year the American 
steamers which convey our mails between Tampa and Key West $23,- 
600, a distance of 246 miles, with two trips each week, and a total mile- 
age both ways of 52,000 miles, or 48 cents per mile. This was what is 
called fair mail-pay. 


But the same Department would consent to pay only $10,215 to the 
distance of 


American steamship line running to China and Japan, a 

6,000 miles, and making a mileage of 109,620 miles one way, 7 
cents per mile one way. And when the Forty-eighth npes voted 
an amount which would have enabled the Postmaster-General to pay 
this line $40,000, that officer refused to execute the law; and gentlemen 
here commend him for his refusal. 

The Post-Office Department last year properly paid the steamers run- 
ning between Norfolk and Baltimore, a distance of 200 miles, the sum 
of $18,000 for mail service, but really more for commercial purposes, as 
there is mail service by rail. But the Postmaster-General informs us 
that he can not consider commercial advantages in arranging and pay- 
ing for our foreign-mail service. 

The Post-Office Department last year id an American coastwise 
steamer line $29,700 for carrying our mail from Port Townsend to Ta- 
coma, the weight of mail having nothing to do with the determination 
of the compensation. As the distance traveled both ways was 56,183 
miles, the compensation was 53 cents permile. This Se with- 
out question by anyone as fair mail-pay. 

The Postmaster-General, on page 42 of his last report, states that last 
year $1,393 was paid to the American steamships running between 
New York and Venezuela, and sailing 104,244 miles one way, butrec- 
ommended that $3,942, or 3} cents per mile (sea and inland postage), 
be paid for this service during the next fiscal year, and adds that this 
will be “abundant compensation“ for the service. And distinguished 
gentlemen on this floor not only concur in this opinion, but intimate 
that those who think that such compensation 9 to be inereased are 
aiding and abetting selfish and improper raids on th 

In extenuation of this course toward American acai it has 
been argued here that many of our lines receive generous compensa- 
tion from other governments for mail service, and therefore that this 
fact should be considered in determiningour own payment. It is true 
that in many cases South or Central American Governments pay vad 
steamships for carrying their mails on the inward trips, while we 
for the outward trips. But because Brazil, for example, pays our 
zilian line $108,000 to carry her mails on theinward trips ays ons Hew 


of that line to the United States, does this absolve us from a just 
8 for the transportation of our own mails on the ou miep 
my mind the statement of the fact that Brazil regards direct mail 


and commercial communication with the United States so important | pa 


that she is willing to pay $108,000 to American steamships to carry 
her mails to this country, only serves to put to shame our Government’s 
course in attempting to compel the same American steamships to carry 
our mails to Brazil for less than $10,000. Is there not reason to fear 
that Brazil, New and other countries, which are liberally pay- 
ing American steamships for mail service on the inward trips of Amer- 
ican steamship lines, will soon say that if the United States is not in- 
terested in maintaining postal and commercial communication with 
them they will turn elsewhere ! 

It is difficult for me to understand by what process of reasoning any 
one can bring himself to the conclusion that 53jcents per mile both 
ways is fair compensation for mail service to an American steamship 
in the coastwise trade, while the moment that same steamship passes 
into the foreign trade from 4 to Scents per mile is regarded asadequate 
compensation, and 20cents per mile both ways or 40 cents per mile one 
way is regarded as a subsidy to be frowned upon. It ought to be 
clear that when such disproportionate results are reached the basis of 
weight of mail by which compensation for mail service to American 
steamships in the foreign trade, without regard to length of route, is 
determined, is improper and unjust. Practically, length of route alone 
determines compensation for mail service by steamers in the coastwise 
trade which have no foreign competition. 

Why this just basis of compensation should be set aside in compensa- 
ting the American steamships which enter the foreign trade in compe- 
tition with the heavily subsidized lines of Great Britain, is what no one 
of those who have insisted that our compensation to the latter is ad- 
equate, has undertaken to explain. Without intending it, those who 
defeat every attempt to right this grievous wrong, are doing much to 
drive our flag from the ocean and strengthen British maritime suprem- 
acy. In the sharp struggle which our steam marine in the foreign 
trade is making to hold present routes of traffic on this continent and 
to extend them to countries of South America with which we have no 
direct steam communication, a few thousand dollars as mail com; 
tion may in many cases prove the turning point. And more valuable 
often than pecuniary aid the knowledge that the country recognizes the 
importance of their work and is eager to do them justice would go far 
to inspire courage and hope for the future. 

POSTAL STEAMSHIP APPROPRIATION OF 1885. 


Mr. Chairman, criticism has been made in this debate on the provision 


in the postal on act, passed by the last Congress, appropri- 
ating $400,000 V steamships. It has been 
affirmed that it was a wicked subsidy scheme, and that 
the Postmaster-General has deserved well of the eee eee 
to take a single step to carry it out. 
The law referred to was designed to give the Postmaster-General au- 
thority and means to increase the compensation of existing American 
lines, and to encourage the establishment of new lines. The 
only restriction put upon his discretion in the use of the appropriation 
was, first, that not more than 50 cents per mile traveled should be 
paid—this limitation being inserted out of abundant caution, no one 
sapenting Shae any ne c 
maximum amount; second, that proposals should be invited for carry- 
ing the mail on such routes as the Postmaster-General thought proper, 
with the usual right to limit or to reject all bids if the terms proposed 
were not regarded favorable, and third, that if any proposal was ac- 
cepted it should be that of the lowest bidder. 
I can speak for myself as an advocate of the measure, that I expected, 
and I know others expected, that the Postmaster-General would ex- 
amine the question as to what amount would be a fair compensation to 


4 to z 
Hayti line, and the balanos of the $275,000 to a few lines of little im- 
portance. Allof these sums, I admit, cover very low compensation, but 
they would have been accepted. The $125,000 remaining of the appro- 
priation would have secured the extension of the Brazilian line to Buenos 
Ayres, Montevideo, and some other important South American points. 
These amounts would have not been subsidies in the offensive 


Instead of carrying out this law in the spirit in which Congress en- 
acted it, the Postmaster-General declined to take a single step to exe- 
cute it for reasons which seem to me to be utterly untenable. As the 
gentleman from (Mr. Burrows] has discussed these exenses 
tae i eomer ta 

em. 


TEE COMPULSORY LAW, 


Postmaster-General may offer, not, however, to exeeed the sea and in- 
land postage, and have intimated that the repeal of that act in 1884 
was accomplished in an improper manner and for an improper object. 

The facts relating to the repeal of this unwise and unjust com 
law are simply these: In the investigation made into the shipping 
question in 1882 by the joint select committee inted by the Forty- 
seventh attention of the committee was called to this law 
and the practical injustice of its ion under existing conditions. 

It was ascertained that it was enacted in 1864 to meet a difficulty 
with the Vanderbilt steamship line, which then was the main reliance 
of the country for mail communication between the Atlantie and Pa- 
cifie States. The Vanderbilt line was then receiving $69,000 for the 
transportation of our mails, a compensation admitted to be most gen- 
erous by all parties. It wasstated to Congress that there was no ques- 
tionabout compensation. Under thesecircumstances the act worked no 
injustice to any one. At that time, too, the sea and inland postage, 
which formed the basis of compensation to the few other steamship 
lines that we possessed, was much larger than it has been since the coun- 
tries to which our lines run were admitted to the Postal Union. 

Under these circumstances the committee, composed of such ge 
men as Senator VEST, Congressman Cox (now minister to Turkey), and 
Congressman McLane (now minister to France), unanimously recom- 
mended to Congress that the compulsory law should be repealed, and 
better compensation allowed to American steamships for mail service. 
The subject was not reached for action by the Forty-seventh Congress. 
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In the Forty-eighth Congress bills were unanimously reported by the 
Commerce Committee of the Senate and the Shipping Committee of 
the House to repeal this section and increase the compensation of our 
steamers. The bill, however, was not reached in the House. In the 
Senate the substance of the bill was added to the House shipping bill 
by a large majority, the section repealing the compulsory law receiving 
the unanimous sanction of the Senate, so far as thedebateshows. The 
conference committee on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses, com- 
posed of such gentlemen as Mr. VEST, of the Senate, and Messrs. Slocum 
and DIBBLE, of the House, arranged the differences on this point be- 
tween the two Houses by withdrawing the section making a large ap- 
propriation for steamship mail service, and reporting a simple provision 
to repeal the law compelling steamers to carry mails after April 1, 1885. 
The proposition agreed upon was published in the Washington papers, 
duly reported in both Senate and House, and agreed to withoutdissent. 

The repeal of the compulsory law wasat the time universally regarded 
as just and proper, so far as I heard any expression. Its re-enactment 
now as pro} by a bill reported by a majority of the Postal Commit- 
tee would be an act of grave injustice, especially in the face of the fact 
that the compensation provided for mail service by American steaniers 
issoinadequate. Indeed, it is because the compensation is so inadequate 
that the compulsory law is recommended by the Postmaster-General. 
If the compensation were adequate steamships would seek the trans- 
portation of the mails. 

I call attention to the fact that no nation on the face of the earth has 
such legislation as is proposed, because all other nations pay sufficient 
to make compulsion uncalled for. 

Such legislation would be regarded as monstrous if it was attempted 
to apply it to any other private conveyance. The owners of astage-coach 
are free to take a contract for carrying the mailor not. The owners of 
an American coastwise vessel is left at liberty to take the United States 
mails or not. A British vessel in the same trade as the American is free 
in our ports to take our mail or not. But the moment any Americans 
venture to invest their capital in American vessels for the foreign trade 
it is proposed to compel them to carry the United States mails on such 
terms as the Postmaster-General may offer, not, however, to exceed sea 
and inland 

The American coastwise steamers which ply between Port Townsend 
and Tacoma are to be at liberty to carry the mail or not, notwith- 
standing the compensation is $29,700 for a mileage of 56,183 miles, or 
53 cents per mile. But the American steamers in the foreign trade 
running to Venezuela are to be compelled to take and deliver the mails 
for $3,942, carrying them a distance of 104,244 miles one way, or 3} 
cents per mile. I can not believe that an American Congress, profess- 
ing to be deeply interested in the American merchant marine and in 
the maintenance of American steamship lines, will be guilty of such 
injustice as that. : 

It is said in defense, however, that American steamers receive the 
protection of the Government, and therefore that they ought to be com- 
pelled to carry our mails at such rates as the Post-Office ent 
and Congress may offer. But will any one inform me what greater pro- 
tection or privilege an American vessel in the foreign trade receives 
from our Government than is accorded a stage-coach or any other con- 
„An American ship may carry the American flag 
says some one. So may an 
American “It is the duty of the Government to protect 
the American ship in foreign waters, says another. So it is equally 
the duty of the Government to protect any American property in for- 
eign waters, Indeed there are to-day several steamers engaged in traffic 
in Chinese waters—steamers which never entered an American port 
and have no status as vessels of the United States—which are flying the 
American flag, and under the protection of our Government simply be- 
cause they are owned by Americans. 

There is not the least excuse for such legislation as is proposed, es- 
pecially when it is accompanied with compensation which is so shame- 

insufficient. 


There is grave danger also that so unjust legislation will drive what 
American steamships we have from under our flag. All that their own- 
ers have to do to escape the law is to sell their steamers to 
Englishmen, register them as British vessels under the British flag, and 
then charter them for the same trade in which they are now engaged. 
Thus the Postmaster-General and others who are promoting this legis- 
lation would have the proud satisfaction of driving American steam- 
ships, subject to use of our Government in case of war, out from under 
our flag, and converting them into British steamships, subject to use 
against us in time of war! 

When such a measure is candidly considered, I can not believe that 
an American will consent to its enactment, at least until there 
is coupled with it a provision which shall insure to the American steamers 
which it affects as much com tion per mile traveled for carrying 
our mails as we pay the British Cunard line for a similar service. 

DECLINE OF AMERICAN SHIPPING, 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DocKERy] inti- 
mated, as has been frequently charged on this floor and elsewhere, that 
when the Democratic party went out of power in 1860 they left a pros- 
perous and ingreasing merchant marine; and that whatever decline has 


come to this important interest is due to the burdens imposed on our 
shipping by the Republican party. 

Inasmuch as there are smaller national charges on American vessels 
to-day than in 1860, I take it for granted that what the gentleman 
meant was that the tariff policy of the Democratic party prior to the 
war had fostered our shipping, and the protective policy of the Repub- 
lican party had brought ruin upon it. 

I regard it so important to keep the discussion of the shipping ques- 
tion out of the tariff vortex and the partisan rut, that I desire to make 
it clear to the committee and the House that the tariff has had nothing 
at all to do with the decline of any branch of our merchant marine. 

If I were disposed to treat this subject in the narrow way in which 
those do who charge that the tariff has driven our shipping from the 
ocean, I could very easily show that the division of our merchant ma- 
rine which has been protected, to wit, our coastwise shipping, has stead- 
ily grown until to-day it is three times as large as the British coastwise 
marine and five times as large as the home fleet of any other nation, 
and that this has come notwithstanding the rapid increase of railroad 
competition. And I could also show that the division of our merchant 
marine, to wit, that engaged in the foreign carrying trade, which has 
not been protected since 1850, when the United States admitted British 
shipping to free participation in this trade on equal terms with our ves- 
sels, has steadily declined since 1856. And the friends of protection 
might argue with much force from this state of facts that the decline 
of our shipping in the foreign trade, in which it had been contending 
with British competition on a free-trade basis, simply shows what would 
ome to all our manufacturing industries if we should apply free trade 
to them. 

But the subject is too important to be dismissed either with this par- 
tisan protection argument or the partisan anti-protection argument 
which my friend from Missouri has employed. And I desire to show 
him and all others who are inclined to dismiss this subject with the re- 
mark that our shipping in the foreign trade prospered under the rev- 
enue tariffs of 1846 and 1857, and that tariff taxation since 1861 has 
driven it from the ocean, that there is not the slightest basis for the 
charge. The conclusive proof of the groundlessness of the charge is 
found in the fact that the decline of our foreign carrying trade com- 
menced about 1856, and that the annual decline from 1856 to 1861, in- 
clusive, under the revenue tariff and Democratic administrations, was 
as great as the annual decline since the war under the protective tariff 
and Republican administrations, When I stated this incidentally 
in the general debate the gentleman from New York [Mr. ADAMS] de- 
nied it, as he saw that if it was so then the point he was making, that 
the Republican policy was responsible for the loss of our foreign carrying 
trade, had nothing to stand upon. I invite him, therefore, as well as 
the gentleman from Missouri, and also the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. TUCKER] who, at the Boston merchants’ dinner, a few months ago, 
dwelt so touchingly on the rnin wrought to our shipping by our pro- 
tective tariff, to look at the official figures of the decline of our foreign 
carrying trade, which are found in the Report of the Bureau of Statistics 
on the Commerce of the United States, which I have here. 

It will be seen by this report that in 1855, 75} per cent. of all our ex- 
ports and imports were carried in American vessels. In the same year 
also five hundred and seven vessels of the class used in the foreign trade 
were built in the United States. This was the high-water mark of our 
shipping in the foreign trade—the discovery of gold in California and 
the Crimean war having postponed a decline which otherwise would 
have manifested itself a few years earlier. The decline in our foreign 
carrying trade and the decline in ship-building for this trade began in 
1855-56, and this decline went steadily on from year to year. 

In 1857, there were only three hundred and nine vessels built for the for- 
eign trade, and in 1859 only one hundred and seventeen. The total of our 
tonnage in the foreign trade, which had increased 12 percent. per annum 
up to 1855, was nearly stationary from 1856 to 1861 in spite of the fact that 
our exports and imports largely increased during this period. ‘This in- 
crease wasseized upon by foreign vessels. In 1861 only 664 percent. of our 
exports and imports were carried by American v In six years the 
decline of our foreign carrying trade was 9 per cent., or 1} per cent. per 
annum. 

In 1861 came the civil war and the confederate cruisers, which in four 
years swept more than one-third of our shipping in the foreign trade 
from the ocean either by destruction or transfer to foreign registers to 
escape capture. During these four years our foreign carrying trade de- 
clined 38 per cent., a loss which I am sure my friend from Missouri will 
not charge to the protective tariff or to the Republican party. 

In 1865, the year the war ended, only 27} per cent. of our exports 
and imports were carried in American vessels. The decline of our for- 
eign carrying trade has gone on since, but not quite as rapidly as before 
the war. In 1885 79} per cent. of our exports and imports were carried 
in foreign vessels, 5} per cent. by rail, and only 14} per cent. by Amer- 
ican vessels. In twenty years, therefore, since the close of the war the 
decline in the American carrying trade has been almost 13 per cent., 
or three-fifths of 1 per cent, per annum, against a decline of 1} per 
cent. per annum before the war. The to of the American vessels 
in the foreign trade is nearly as large as in 1865, but foreign vessels have 
come in and seized upon the large increase of our exports and imports. 

The fact, therefore, should be conceded on all sides that our foreign 
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earrying trade began to decline in 1856 under a revenue tariff and a 
Democratic administration, and that the decline between 1856 and 1861 
was even greater than the annual decline since the war under a pro- 
tective tariff. 

It has been that the duties levied by the existing tariff on 
ship-building material make it more difficult to build vessels in com- 
petition with British builders than would have been the case under the 
tariff of 1846. Tables of the duties on iron are published to show how 
seriously the present tariff falls on ship-building materi 

I should be pleased to see an enlargement of the list of free materials 
for ship-building for the foreign trade, and I regret that gentlemen who 
complain of these duties will not bring in a bill for this purpose un- 
less free ships are linked with it. These gentlemen seem to have over- 
looked the fact that in 1872 a Republican Congress removed the duties 
entirely from all lumber, timber, hemp, manila, iron and steel rods, 
bars, spikes, nails, bolts, copper and composition metal necessary for 
the construction and equipment of vessels for the foreign trade, and 
from all articles necessary to repair such vessels; and that in 1883 wire 
rope was added to the list of free articles for this pu: together with 
certain supplies. All of these articles bore a duty under the tariffs of 
1846 and 1857. Thus, while it is true that iron generally bears a higher 
duty now than was im by the tariffs of 1846 and 1857, yet the privi- 
leges conceded by the acts of 1872, 1883, and 1884 probably make the 
existing tariff as favorable for ship-building for the foreign trade, so far 
as the importation of materials is concerned, as the tariffs of 1846 and 
1857. $ 


OUR EXPOETS AND IMPORTS, 


In this connection the charge has been made on this floor and else- 
where that our protective tariff has injured our foreign commerce, and 
thus deprived our shipping of the cargoes which it possessed under a 
lower tariff. 

The groundlessness of this charge is shown by the official statistics 
of our foreign commerce, which is measured by the volume of exports 
and imports. Our foreign commerce never grew so rapidly as it has 
since the close of the war. The cargoes to be carried from and to this 
country have multiplied as never before. The difficulty has been that 
this increase of cargoes has been carried by foreign vessels. If our for- 
eign carrying trade had increased as rapidly as our exports and im- 
ports we should have had to-day a merchant marine in the foreign 
trade four times as large as that which we actually possess. 

Let me call the attention of gentlemen who sometimes indulge in the 
assertion that our protective tariff has destroyed our foreign commerce 
to the following official statistics from the last report of the Bureau of 
Statistics: 

In 1865, when our civil warclosed, the value of our foreign commerce 
was $404,774,883. In 1881 the value of this commerce had increased 
to $1,545,041,974, a growth in sixteen years of almost 300 cent. 
The increase of our foreign commerce from 1846 to 1861 was only 70 per 
cent.; and yet there are many persons who are constantly asserting that 
the palmy days of our foreign commerce were under the tariffs of 1846 
and 1861, and that the high tariffs since the war have destroyed our 
foreign trade. 

There are those who are adverting in and out of season to the un- 
exampled growth of the foreign commerce of Great Britain in the last 
twenty years. I desire to call attention to the fact that in 1865 the 
foreign commerce of the United Kingdom was valued at $2,384, 117, 140, 
and in 1881 it was $3,377,863,266, an increase of only 50 per cent., or 
only one-sixth of the increase of the foreign commerce of the United 
States, Even including the war period, When the foreign commerce of 
this country was so seriously impaired and that of Great Britain so 
prosperous, the statistics show that the value of the foreign commerce 
ofthe United Kingdom increased between 1860 and 1885 only 83 per 
cent., that of France 80 per cent., and that of the United States 95 per 
cent. 

In other words, the foreign commerce of the United States has in- 
creased since 1860 more rapidly than that of Great Britain or that of 
any other nation. Gentlemen who find it convenient to lament what 
they call the decline“ of our foreign commerce and point to the growth 
of English commerce as something which our blind protective policy” 
prevents us from attaining unto should consult the official statistics. 


OUR EXPORT TRADE. 


Again, there is no basis for the oft-repeated assertion that the protect- 
ive tariffs of the United States since 1861 have restricted the export 
trade of the United States, which, it is assumed, the revenue tariffs in 
force from 1846 to 1861 had specially fostered. 

According to the official statement of Mr. Evans, of the Treasury 
Department, our exports increased only 16} percent. in the revenue-tarift 
decade between 1851 and 1861, or 60 per cent., if the years 1850 and 
1860 are compared. While in the protective decades between 1861 and 
1871 our exports increased 146 per cent., and between 1871 and 1881 in- 
creased 59} per cent. Our total exports in the decade ending with 1860 
were eight hundred and fourteen and one-half millions; in the decade 
ending with 1880 they were fifty-one hundred and twelve millions. 

Comparing population and exports, and the official statistics show 
that in the decade between 1851 and 1861 our annual exports were $9.94 
per inhabitant; in the decade between 1861 and 1871 our annual ex- 
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ports were $10.66 inhabitant; and in the decade between 1871 and 
Sin they rose to $14.93 per inhabitant, and in 1883 to $15.25 per in- 
itant. 

With an official showing of annual exports of only $9.94 per inhab- 
itant in the revenue-tariff decade between 1851 and 1861, and of $14.93 
per inhabitant in the protective decade between 1871 and 1881, it is 
time that the oft-repeated ‘assumption that protection has destroyed our 
foreign export trade should no longer be used by men who profess to 
seek the truth. 

Side by side with the official evidence that our foreign exports per 
inhabitant are 50 per cent. larger under protection than they were un- 


‘der a revenue tariff, having risen from $228,699,486 in 1861, to $898,- 


452,891 in 1881, I wish to place the additional fact that this growth 
of exports has not been solely in crude products, as many of our free- 
trade friends aver, but that the growth of our exports of partially and 
wholly manufactured articles has been even more rapid than the growth 
of our rts of crude articles. 

In the decade between 1851 and 1861 official statistics show that only 
16% per cent. of our exports were manufactured goods and only 16 per 
cent. partially manufactured; butin the decade betv;een 1871 and 1881 
20 per cent. of our exports were manufactured, rising in 1883 to 23 per 
cent. manufactured and 229 per cent. partially manufactured. i 

The growth of our exports of manufactured goods will be clearly 
seen by any one who will take the trouble to examine the official sta- 
tistics. In the decade between 1851 and 1861 no agricultural imple- 
ments were exported; but in the decade between 1873 and 1883 the 
value of these implements exported was twenty-seven millions. In 
the first decade not a single watch or clock was exported; in the last 
decade watches to the value of $600,000 and clocks to the value of ten 
millions. In the first decade forty millions in value of iron and steel 
were exported, in the last decade one hundred and fifty millions. In 
the first decade leather and leather goods to the value of ten millions 
was exported; in the last decade, seventy-eight millions. In the first 
decade manufactures of wood tothe value of eighty-seven millions were 
exported; and in the last decade one hundred and ninety millions. 

And yet there are gentlemen who continue to gravely assert on this 
floor that protection has destroyed our export trade, particularly in 
manufactured and taken away from vessels. 

I desire to call the attention of gentlemen who so frequently in 
this Hall lament the alleged loss through protection of the export trade 
to various ee e was supposed to have been so flourishing in 
the revenue period before the war, to the fact disclosed by the official 
statistics that there is scarcely a country to which we do not export 
twice as much, and in many cases three, four, and even five times as 
much, under our protective policy as we did under a revenue tariff. 

In 1860 our exports to Russia were $2,750,000; in 1883 they were 
$19,000,000. 

In 1860 our exports to Germany ‘were $14,750,000; in 1883, $64,250,- 
000. 
In 1860 ourexports to Belgium were $2,750,000; in 1883, $26,750,000. 

In 1860 our exports to Great Britain were $196,250,000; in 1883, 
$420,500, 000. 

Or, tarning to the East, in 1860 our exports to Japan were $90,000; in 
1883, $3,250,000. 

In 1860 our exports to Australia were $4,000,000; in 1883, $9,500,000. 

To South and Central America, which trade it has been asserted we 
largely held under revenue tariffs, our exports in 1860 were only $17,- 
500,000, but in 1883, $42,500,000. 

Even our exports to the West India Islands have increased from 
$23,000,000 in 1860 to $32,250,000 in 1883. 

I Mr. Chairman, with the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
GUENTHER] that the value of our home market is immensely greater 
than that of all the foreign markets which could possibly be reached, 
and that it would be unwise tosurrender any portion of this home market 
by a reduction of duties in the vain hope that by so doing we could 
gain more abroad. The fact that of the ten thousand millions of prod- 
ucts of this country in 1880, averaging $200 for each man, woman, and 
child, nine thousand one hundred and seventy-six millions, or $186 per 
inhabitant were consumed at home; while in the same year the value 
of the products of Great Britain were only $172 per inhabitant, of which 
only $136 per inhabitant was consumed at home, shows conclusively 
the importance of holding our iome market, which is the best in the 
world, for our own producers. 

But, at the same time, while doing nothing that can by any possi- 
bility surrender our home market, we should omit no efforts within this 
limit to extend our markets for surplus products. Our success since 
the war in so largely holding our own market by a protective tariff, and 
at the same time rapidly and safely increasing our exports, should en- 
courage us to. increase our facilities for reaching foreign markets, par- 
ticularly the countries of this continent. 

OUR FOREIGN CARRYING TRADE. 


The causes of the decline of our foreign-carrying trade since 1855, in 
the face of the unexampled increase of our exports and imports offered 
for transportation, must evidently be looked for entirely outside of tariffs 
or mere party issues. They may be briefly stated to be these: 

First. e revolution from wood to iron in marine architecture, and 
from sails to steam in propelling power, which began to be felt about 
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she has $200,000,000 for this purpose in the last forty years, 
not to mention the great assistance she has given her ship-yards by 
building 80 per cent. of her naval vessels in private establishments. 
Fourth. The destruction of one-third of our merchant marine by 
confederate cruisers between 1861 and 1865, and the advantage which 


En gained in building up great iron-ship yards while we were 
engrossed with war. 
Fifth. A ter increase of w of men en in ship-building 


and in the sailing of vessels in the United States in the last twenty years 
than Aart the foreign countries which are seizing upon our foreign carry- 
e. 

th. The great opportunities for uses of capital and enterprise in 
building establishing manufacturing industries, and opening 
up the new West, which have afforded larger profits than could be ob- 
tained from the foreign carrying trade in close competition with foreign 
vessels. The capital and labor put into railroads in the United States 
in excess of that put into railways in Great Britain since 1855 would 
have built an ocean-fleet of three times of the whole tonnage now 


sailing under the British flag. 

Without entering at this time the question of remedies, I sim- 
ply have to say that remedies can in due time be applied if the Ameri- 
can people and the American Con; think it essential, for both com- 


mercial purposes and as a means of defense in war, to have an American 
merchant marine built in American ship-yards. If they do not; if 
they regard it as of little consequence whether we have a merchant 
marine sailing under the American flag, ready to obey the call of the 
Government in time of need; if they hold it to be of no importance 
whether we build our vessels on the Clyde and Tyne or in our own 
ship-yards which can be set to work in an hour’s notice to build 
transports or cruisers when war comes; if they believe that there is 
nothing but childish ‘‘sentiment’’ in the proposition to have our mails 
carried in American steamships in ce to British steamships 
even if it costs a little more, then of course it will not be many years 
before the legitimate fruits of such ideas will show themselves, and 
American vessels be found nowhere outside of the coastwise trade. 

But if the American people and the American Congress shall come 
to believe, as Jefferson declared in his celebrated report on commerce, 
that an American merchant marine built in American ship-yards is as 
essential as forts for purposes of defense, then will steps be take to re- 
alize so important a result. 

Mr. JOHN M. TAYLOR. I yield the ten minutes which remain to 
me to my colleague, the chairman of the committee [Mr. BLOUNT]. 

1 CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia | Mr. BLOUNT] has 
an hour. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. SymMpson, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced the passage of the bill (H. R. 1151) authorizing the President 
of the United States to appoint Lieut. William P. a lieutenant- 
commander on the retired-list of the Navy. 

It further announced the of the bill (S. 1487) to establish 
two additional land districts in the State of Nebraska, with amend- 
ments, in which concurrence was requested. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 
The committee informally rose; and Mr. BEACH took the chair as 


from the President of the United States was communicated 
to tLe House by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, who also announced 
that the President had approved and signed bills and a joint resolution of 
the following titles: 

An act (H. R. 5893) to provide for certain of the most urgent defici- 
encies in the appropriations for the service of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1886, and for other purposes; 

(H. R. 1319) to increase the pension of Robert D. Fort; 
(H. R. 1625) for the relief of Frances McNeil Potter; 
H. R. 2021 ting a pension to Margaret A. Blake; 

R. 1008) for the relief of Victor Beauboucher; 
act (H. R. 1245) to authorize the increase of the capital stock of 
the First National of Shakopee, Minn. ; 

An act (H. R. 4982) to enable the Public Printer to continue in effect 
the provisions of the joint resolution entitled ‘‘ Joint resolution author- 
izing the Public Printer to remove certain material from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, approved February 6, 1883; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 71) authorizing the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds in the District of Columbia to supply plants 
and shrubs to fill certain vases in the Pension building; 

An act (H. R. 5841) granting a pension to Almira Russell Hancock, 
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widow of Winfield Scott Hancock, late a major- general in the United 
States Army; and 

An act (H. R. 4420) to authorize the publication of a new edition of 
the Postal Laws and Regulations. 


POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 

Mr. BLOUNT. In the opening of this debate the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Burrows] discussed mainly three propositions: first, 
the action of the Postmaster-General in declining to use the sum of 
$400,000 to pay American steamers for the transportation of our foreign 


mails; secondly, his failure to pay to the postal clerks the maximum 


amount which he might have allowed them under the law; and, thirdly, 
the action of the presentadministration in the enforcement of the civil- 
service policy as announced. 

The last proposition is so remote from the bill before the House that 
it will be readily conceded a more fitting time will present itself for 
the purpose of replying to those strictures in the future. 

So far as regards the strictures of the gentleman upon the action of 
the Postmaster-General in the matter of the pay of clerks, the answer 
of that official to a resolution of inquiry offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan, and which he as it seems carefully withheld from the 
House to enable his attack to be successful, it appears to me is a com- 

answer to the gentleman’s entire argument, and I shall ask the 
sein of printing it in connection with my remarks. With this I dis- 
miss for the present the subject of the postal clerks. ; 

The action of the Postmaster-General in refusing to use the $400,000 
has given rise to a great deal of denunciation by the steamship com- 
panies and by such portions of the press as they have been able to util- 
ize; and the misstatements that have appeared in connection with the 
discussion must have made some lodgment in the public mind, or the 
gentleman from Michigan and others would not have seen fit to repeat 
them here. The Postmaster-General in assuming the discharge of the 
duties of that Department has evidently studied our foreign mail serv- 
ice in its amount, in its points of destination, in the legislation relating 
to it throughout its history, in the reports to be found upon that su 
ject, and it is evident has carefully examined the discussion in relation 
to the bill about which he has received so much criticism. Not only 
has he done this, but this very grave question was made the subject of 
a Cabinet consultation, and the action which has been reported by the 
Postmaster-General received the sanction of the President and of his 
distinguished Cabinet. Whatever, therefore, of error, of crime attaches 
to a failure to use this fund attaches not alone to the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, but attaches also to the President and to the Cabinet. 

Mr. i , by reason of frequent use we have become exceedingly 
familiar with our internal postal system, both in relation to transpor- 
tation and to postage rates. As regards our foreign mail service, by rea- 
son of the fact that we have so little connection with it we do not enjoy 
the same familiarity and knowledge. 

I wish to ask the attention of the committee, especially in the light 
of the appeal of the distinguished gentleman from Maine [Mr. DING- 
LEY] for a just and fair consideration of these questions, to some offi- 
cial statements which speak louder than the gentleman’s opinion as to 
whether just compensation is allowed the American st ips or not. 

I wish to call attention first to a tabular statement which is pre- 
sented on page 818 of the report of the Postmaster-General. In that 
statement, as gentlemen will find, are set forth the percentages of mail 
matter carried from this to different foreign countries. It that 
to Great Britain alone the percentage is 40.37; to Germany, 23.46; to the 
Hawaiian Islands, Japan, Hong-Kong, China, Tahiti, the esas 
Islands, New Caledonia, Cochin China, Straits Settlements, and Java, 
1.96. This is that great mail to China and Japan and adjacent coun- 
tries which is regarded as so magnificent in its proportions that its 
transportation would justify the enormous compensation demanded and 
advocated here. The percentage of mail matter in that mail is 1.96. 
To Brazil and other South American countries the proportion is 1.48. 
Mr. Chairman, it is easy by an examination of these tables to ascer- 
tain that our foreign mail is almost entirely transatlantic, and des- 
tined to points which are not reached by our steamers at all. 

The statement of sums re as paid on account of sea transpor- 
tation of mails dispatched to and received from foreign countries dur- 
ing the year 1885 shows, in round numbers, an te of $331,000, 
of which the transatlantic mail cost $270,000—a just and reasonable 
proportion when you take into account the percentage of the trans- 
atlantic mail as compared with that of the mails to China and Japan 
and to the South American countries. 

I ask attention for a moment to that transatlantic mail service. First 
as to the number of trips; There go out from this country annually to 
Europe four hundred and forty-seven mails, more than one mail ye day. 
The amount of mail matter carried per trip, notwithstanding the great 
number of trips, is 4,931 pounds. The amount paid per trip is $609.36. 
If the ion of that mail were paid for at freight rates it would 
cost only $17.75; if paid for at parcel dispatch rates, the cost would be 
$160.36; while the amount actually paid, the sea postage, is $609.36 
or thirty-four times the amount of the freight rates. Again, if paid 
by the sea and inland postage, the amount would be $1,857 as against 
$17.75 freight rates. I will not insist that the freight rate would be an 
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equitable rate of compensation for the service, but I do insist that the 
express rate is not an unfair guide as to what would be fair compensa- 
tion. Why? The mail as it is carried abroad is put in bags, moved at 
one time to the ship, put on board and into the mail-room, the door is 
locked, and the key remains in charge of the purser until the vessel 
lands in Europe, when the mail is delivered to the postmaster. 


The same accommodation as to room, the same requirement as to 
care, the same requirement as to delivery when the ship reaches her 
destination, applies to mail matter and to express matter. Is there any 
reason, then, why the Government should pay more for this service to 
these vessels engaged in commerce than private individuals should pay 
for like service in the carriage and delivery of express parcels? 

The rates 3 I have cited are taken from the advertisements of 
these very 
Now, Mr. 8 let us turn for a time to some of the American 
lines that are complaining. I call attention first to the Pacific Mail 
line from San Francisco to Panama. On that line there are twenty- 
five trips as against four hundred and forty-seven on the transatlantic 
route. The average number of pounds carried per trip is 573—a good 
mule could carry it. 

The average amount actually paid per trip is $49.53. If a private 
individual were to put that mail on board as freight the charge for 
magyar it would be $2.86. Ifa private individual were to put it 
on board at -dispatch or express rates the charge would be $40.12. 
If paid for the service at the sea and inland postage rate this very line 
would get $140.20. The Postmaster-General tendered that compensa- 
tion and it was declined, 

Let us now take the Pacific Mail line from New York to Colon. On 
that line there are thirty-eight trips. There are 2,899 pounds of mail 
carried per trip; the amount paid per trip is $199. 45. If that mail were 
carried as freight the would be $1.11; if paid for at express rates 
it would be $102.95; if paid for by the sea and inland „which 
the Postmaster-General intended, the amount would have been $517. 43. 

Take the Pacific Mail Steamship service from San Francisco to Yoko- 
hama and Hong-Kong. During the last fiscal year there were eighteen 
trips. The average number of pounds of mail matter per trip was 
2,088. The amount paid per trip was $194.81. If the matter had 
been paid for at freight rates the amount would have been $12.56, if 
paid for at express rate $208.80, and if paid for at sea and inland post- 

age $562.54, which this company refused to take, insisting that a larger 
2 — should be paid them for carrying the mails of their country. 

So in the service by the New York, Havana, and Mexican Steamship 
Company there were fifty trips. The average quantity of mail matter 
per trip was 993 The Government paid $82.68 per trip. The 
freight rates would have amounted to $2.58, the express rates $64.58, 
The Government offered to pay $238, which this company declined to 
receive, declaring it inadequate compensation. 

On the New York and Cuba line there were seventy-one trips. The 
average quantity of mail matter per trip was 413 pounds, The amount 
paid was $38.01. The freight rates would have been $1.01. If asimilar 
quantity of merchandise had been carried at express rates for a private 
citizen the charge would have been $26.87. The amount offered this 
company was $113.23, which they declined and threw off the mails. 

Now take the New York and Venezuela line. There were thirty- 
eight trips. The average number of poundsof mail matter carried was 
494. The amount le peri pte If paid at freight rates 
the amount would have been $1.74; at express rates $33.93; at sea and 
inland postage, which the Government tendered, $115.01. And yet 
officials of this company have been before the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads to demand $2,500 per trip! That they regard 
as reasonable compensation for the service; and I suppose there are gen- 
tlemen in this House who can bring themselves to regard it in the same 
light. 

So the Brazil Steamship Company made thirteen trips, carrying on 
the average 2,118 pounds of mail matter per trip. The actual amount 
paid per trip was $323. At freight rates the amount charged would 
have been $11.65; at express rates, $137.68. The Government tend- 
ered $445.53, which this company declined as payment. But I must 
say ustice to the company that they have continued to carry, and 

„ , the mails, while insisting that there shall be what 
iher 8 ‘cquitabie compensation paid in consideration of the service. 

The Postmaster-General, in his report, uses the following language: 

The total weight of the transatlantic mails carried from New York last year 
by eight lines of ships was 2,194,066 pounds, oR at sen postage yielded to the 
carriers 157.63, the compensation from $2,854.39 for the most profit- 
able trip to 19cents for the lightest, and averaging $609.36 per trip the year through. 

is was over thirty-four times what the same weight of freight would have 
been transported for, and nearly four times the charge for of dispatch 
matter of the same quantity; and these rates increase in 
better trips, on which, in fact, the mail was chiefly carried. ese figures prove 
717!!! a Senet 
of transmission and employ but one or two lines instead of all. monica! 

The American lines haye received a less compensation in amount reese Lg 
cause the mails they carried have been so small in quantity, But 8.37 
of our foreign CCCP 
this 8 and across the Pacific seas, and not so much by all the 8 
steamships. 

Now, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] only a few mo- 
ments ago said that the Government does not pay American steamers 


roportion on the 


for carrying our foreign mails nearly so much as is paid to the railroads, 
to the steamboats, and to thestar-route service. I am obliged to chal- 

this statement. I hold in my hand an official statement on this 
subject prepared at the Post-Office Department. Before reading it I 
wish to call attention to a provision of the international postal con- 
vention, which must be taken into consideration in this calculation. 
Under that convention the on mail matter ori ing in this 
country and destined for foreign countries is paid here, w the 
postage on mail matter originating in foreign countries and destined 
for this country is paid by those countries. This is an important pro- 
vision, which seems to have been entirely overlooked in all the discus- 
sion heretofore had on this subject. 

The table to which I have just referred shows that the railroad com- 
panies are paid 10.95 cents per mile; the star routes, 6.52 cents; the 
steamboat and coast wise service, 15.9 cents; the American steamships 
to forei receive as outward sea postage 4.5 cents. If they 
were sea and inland postage, which was tendered by the Postmas- 
ter-General to all the lines, the compensation would be 11.09 cents. 
On the eight principal lines of American steamships the outward sea 
E g en 5.3 cents. Tiis eight lines (and they are the complaining 

if paid sea and inlan would receive 14.04 cents. 

' But here comes in an pp ch is not applicable to the star- 
route service, not applicable to the steamboat service, not applicable to 
the railroad service. On their return trips these eight steamship lines 
which are refusing to carry the mails of their country, which protects 
them on every sea, are subsidies to the extent of 51 cents per 
mile. So that it appears that these complaining steamship 32 
instead of not getting so much pay as is given to the railroads, the 
steamboats, and the star-route service, are: y receiving a compen- 
sation of 51 cents per mile, while the railroad companies are getting 
10.95 cents, the star routes 6.52 cents, the steamboat and coastwise 
service 15.9 cents. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems wonderful in the light of these official state- 
ments, which can be verified from the highest how people in- 
terested in 1 can parade through the press and in debates on 
the floor of Congress such a gross misstatement and induce legislation 

it. 

But, sir, let us look at this from another standpoint. They are paid 
more. I insist they ought to be paid less, and why? These American 
steamers are traversing the ocean as instruments of commerce. That 
commerce is their inducement to take the sea. The little mail matter 
they carry is but an incident to that transportation, and is in aid of their 
commercial transactions and their profit. 

The steamboat lines are brought into the service not by trade, but 
brought there for the purpose of carrying the mails, and they can not 
live without it. The star routes live entirely on the mail. They have 
no trade. They carry none of the commodities of commerce. They 
must rely entirely on the mail. Therefore, the attempted comparison, 
though fatal when you come to consider the figures, is still more so 
1 5 vou come to look at the nature of the service. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to invite the attention of this committee to 
another subject. It has been stated in the two Houses of Congress since 
this question came under discussion that had the mail pay remained 
the same as it was prior to the postal treaties of 1874 there would have 
been no complaint made about the compensation to these steamship 
companies; that it would have been ample. The distinguished gentle- 
man from Michigan, Mr. Horr, not now a member of this House, but 
at that time he represented the minority in this discussion, used the 
following language: 

How came we tobe in this condition we are now in? I wish every member 
to give me his attention on this point. Formerly these ships received 40 cents 

a letter for over one-half of the ports to which they carried ourletters. Twenty- 
five cents a letter to China and 8. and 30 cents a letter from the United 
States to Australia. 4, 4 8 of nations met at Berne, 

They adjourned, and in 1875 re- 
assembled at and there entered into an arrangement whereby this post 
age was cut down, and instead of paying 25, 30, and 40 cents a letter, after that 
conference we have paid 2 and 3 cents only a letter. 

This same statement of fact was repeated in the Senate Chamber. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is wonderful, when you come to examine the 
record, that there was not prior to 1874, when these satisfactory rates 
existed, in any country on the face of God’s earth to which our mails 
went where 40 cents a letter was allowed. Not one, sir; and yet the 
gentleman says that to over one-half of the ports of the world our steam- 
ers carried our letters for 40 cents; 25 cents a letter to China and Japan, 
and 30 cents a letter from the United States to Australia. Any gen- 
tleman who will take the trouble to examine the Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations prior to that treaty will find on page 309 an absolute official refu- 
ee of these exaggerated statements upon which that $400,000 was 

I take from it as it has been prepared by the Superintendent of Foreign 
Mails the following statement, which covers every one of these lines to 
which this reference prior to 1874 was made: 

Prior to 1874 the rate to Brazil was 15 cents; to U: and , 18 
cents; to Mexico, 10 cents; to the West Indies, 10 9 n 3 
to the United States of Colombia and to Central and South America via Pan- 
ama and Colon, 10 cents; to China and Japan— 

Cited at 25 cents a letter— 

10 cents; Hawaii, 6 cents; Australia, 10 and 12 cents, 
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That treaty reduced it to these several countries to 5 cents per half 
ounce. 

The rate was reduced somewhat, as appears from these statements, 
but there appears alongside of this comparison that in 1874 there was 
collected at these magnificent rates prior to the treaties the sum of 
$95,769.23; and in 1885 collected the sum of $137,519.80. And the 
same little mail-room which carried it in 1874 carries it at this day. 
And not only is that true, but oftentimes they put express matter in 
there with the mails. 

You then readily see, Mr. Chairman, the flagrant misstatements that 
have attended this discussion always. It is not exceptional here. I 
have never known a question of any magnitude in reference to bills 
asking Government aid that was not attended with more or less mis- 
statements and in which there was not an effort to delude and misin- 
form the House, while the proportion of success attending such efforts 
is always in direct proportion with its magnitude, and I have never 
known an instance where if gentlemen sought to get at the bottom of 
the matter they have not found this plea made up entirely of misstate- 
ments. 

The poe from Minnesota [Mr. WAKEFIELD] has already 
shown the many advan: the American mail steamers are afforded, 
in port privileges, reduced freight rates, &c., and I will not take up 
the time of the committee with a repetition of them, especially as it 
has been so well stated by him already. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish briefly to advert now to the record of the re- 
peal of the sections 3976 and 4203 of the Revised Statutes, which are 
sometimes designated the ‘‘compulsory clauses;’? and I may be per- 
mitted to say in this connection that these compulsory clauses, which 
have been so much denounced, were first introduced into the Senate of 
the United States by the late Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts, and 
were based on petitions of citizens of Boston, setting forth the fact that 
American mail steamers confused commerce by refusing to carry the 
mails without extra large rates of pay. I will also allude to what has 
been referred to by other gentlemen, that the Postmaster-General him- 
self, Mr. Blair, cited the same condition of affairs when it was finally 
adopted in 1864. 

ow were these statutes repealed? These provisions of the law were 
repealed in a conference report, which never had any consideration what- 
ever by this House. It was done on what was known as the ship- 
ping bill.“ The Senate had attached an amendment that brought the 
conferees together. That amendment was abandoned, but in lieu 
thereof there was substituted by the Senate a repeal of these compul- 
sory clauses. The rules of the House required of the conferees that it 
should be their duty to accompany their conference report with a state- 
ment of what it contained, sei forth the effect of the adoption of the 
report fully before the House, in order that the House might see how 
legislation was effected in such report. No such statement accompa- 
nied that conference report. 

That committee failed utterly to make it. There was never a line 
communicated to the House as to what was even done by the report. 
This report was adopted, I think, about the 18th of June. Soon after 
the Congress adjourned. I did not know, numbers of tlemen rec- 
ognized by the nation as leaders of political thought in this country 
sat here and failed to learn, for there was nothing to arrest their atten- 
tion that there was anything in the report which repealed these com- 
pulsory provisions. That session of Congress adjourned and the second 

on convened. 

The repeal of these compulsory provisions would never have been 

to had the House understood the situation; and now for the 
proof of it. The Committee on Appropriations of that House, accepting 
the correctness of subsidies, brought into the Post-Office bill a provis- 
ion very like the one we are now discussing. It was promptly stricken 
out from that bill the very instant the alarm was given. the bill 
went to the Senate, and there the Senate placed a subsidy upon it, and 
it came back to the House, and the House acted upon it and again re- 
jected that provision by a majority of 14 votes. m came a confer- 
ence and a di ent, and the conferees, two of them, made the fol- 
lowing statements to this House. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
TOWNSHEND], in charge of the bill at the time, said: 

I will say to the House now frankly that it{does seem to me that we are 
onga face to face with the question of whether this bill shall fail or whether 
we l adopt the proposition submitted by the Senate or whether some terms 
of compromise be submitted, We have been unable to agree u: 
terms of compromise, I now desire to leave it to the House to decide t 
tion as to what shall be done in regard to the bill. 

Mr. Horr, another of the conferees, used the following language: 

Mr. Speaker, I make this motion for the purpose of avoiding an extra session 
of Congress, 

This, Mr. Chairman, was passed at midnight on the 3d of March. 
The venerable gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], seeing the sit- 
uation, arose in his place and pleaded with the House that he could 
not b his mind to the point which other gentlemen had reached, 
that the te of the United States intended to have this subsidy in 
or that not a dollar should be provided for the postal service of the 
country. The gentleman from Indiana pleaded in vain. The mem- 
bers of the House were untrue to their trust; that subsidy was assented 
to by a very small vote. Congress then adjourned. The next day Mr. 


n any 
ques- 


Cleveland became President of the United States, and following that 
Mr. Vilas Postmaster-General; and now we come, Mr. Chairman, to 
another act in this scheme of fastening a subsidy on the American peo- 
ple. 
The Post-Office bill for the current ycar contains this provision: 
Office of bed lye gs of Foreign Mails: 


advertisement, with the lowest ee pa bidder, ata rate not exceeding 50 
cents a nautical mile on the trip way actuall 


nal points: Provided, That the mails so cont shall be carried on American 
steamships, and that the aggregate of such contracts shall not exceed one-half 
of the sum hereby appropri l 


It is urged by the attorneys and agents of these several companies 
that the Postmaster-General of the United States could have executed 
the provisions of this law if he had desired to do so, and that he has 
criminally conflicted with the will of the Congress of the United States 
in that regard. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] in his remarks says: 

Read the law, and it seems easy of comprehension. What does it require? 
First, a contract with American steamships for oper any porion of the for- 
e mails; second, after legal advertisement; „to the lowest responsible 
bidder; fourth, at a rate not exceeding 50 cents a nautical mile each way actually 
traveled; and fare 
Is there anythi 
tion of this law 


The gentleman analyzes the law. Now I will put it in another form. 
The Postmaster-General, after legal advertisement, after competitive 
bidding by bidders in good faith, may contract with the lowest respon- 
sible bidder at a rate not exceeding 50 cents a mile the round trip. 
The Postmaster-General could not but understand that the Congress 
of the United States, when it threw around the subject all these pro- 
visions, meant that that should be an honest competition, that there 
should be no fraud about this matter, and that he was vested with dis- 
cretion for this and other questions. In so construing the words hereby 
authorized” he followed the construction put by his predecessors on 
similar statutes. When he came to look at the situation, he found that 
upon every one of these mail routes save two there was but one mail line. 
In the exercise of that discretion vested in him by the laws of the land 
he believed that on those lines he could not have competition. He 
declined to advertise, therefore, ſor that reason. There d eome noth- 
ing of it but bogus bidders and waste of time. 
he gentleman from Michigan asks how he could know there would 
not be bidding. ‘‘There are a lot of our ships lying upin New York. 
How does he know there is to be competition in the star routes? Mr. 
Chairman, he knows it because he has been living in this country, and 
he knows the service as it is being carried on every day and has been 
from the beginning of that star-route service; and he knows that in- 
variably the Postmaster-General invites competition in that service and 
always finds it. 

But in the matter of the American steamers he sees the great diffi- 
culties with which they are struggling. He knew how they had been 
driven from the seas, and that there were more lucrative employments 
than an attempt to compete in the carrying of the mail. The payments 
for that service were too small and insignificant to bring out such com- 

tition. If the commerce had not been large enough to retain them 
in the service, the mail pay was too small to bring them in. 

On the Cuba line there was competition. The Postmaster-General 
in that case has provided a far better mail to Cuba, more frequent in 
trips, and with greater speed, and so far as that is concerned I think 
no has come to the service. 

Now, when you reach the China mail you find two linesthere. You 
propose to give the mails to one of them. You have got the Occidental 
and Oriental companies carrying the mail now at sea and inland post- 
age and glad to get it. And who is hurt? Nobody but the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company. Why should we be so tender of that con- 
cern? Have we forgotten what has been referred to by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. GUENTHER], that in the Forty-seventh Congress 
that company spent $702,000 as a corruption fund to get a subsidy? 
Have we forgotten that in January, 1879, they entered into contract 
with the Union Pacific and Central Pacific Railroads that they should 
receive certain rates for freight, that they would make two trips per 
month and no more from New York to Aspinwall and from Panama 
to San Francisco, and that these ships were to receive a large subsidy 
from those two railroads, made up on freights and passen; carried 
on the railroad lines out of the moneys justly due to the ernment 
for the railroad indebtedness, and that these contracts have been re- 
peated ever since until the recent action of the Secretary of the Interior 
caused them to be terminated ? 

Mr. Chairman, is this building up American commerce? I, sir, have 
fought with the anti-subsidy leaders on this floor against the Senate 
and the Executive for years, and I did feel for a time as though the 
struggle were to continue on these lines. But, thank God, we have an 

istration now that does not understand this mode of building up 
American ships. 

Mr. Vilas has been denounced on this floor for his failure to use this 

fund. Gentlemen, you who desire to indulge in that denunciation, con- 


h, $400,000 is hereby appropriated to carry out contracts so made, 
obscure in this statute? Certainly nothing. And yetnopor- 
been executed, 
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tinue to do so on this floor, on every stump, at every point where the | courage to do his duty in spite of all these execrations and to remain 
human ear can catch a human accent, and when your voices have grown | true to the great principles of his party. 

hoarse or, indeed, even silenced from exhaustion, you will hear other| My time, Mr. Chairman, is so nearly expired that it is not worth 
and harmonious voices rising and swelling and filling the land in praise | my while to attempt to proceed any further. So I will yield the floor, 
of W. F. Vilas, that Postmaster-General who had the ability and the | and move to dispense with the first reading of the bill. 


Transatlantic lines, fiscal year ended June 30, 1885. 
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Pacific Mail line, New York to Colon, fiscal year ended June 30, 1885. 
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Pacific Mail line, San Francisco to Panama, fiscal year ended June 30, 1885. 
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rr ET 192,280 | 1, 955,290 4729| 1651 1.028 48 
Totals. sses resse AP EAA COI sce cea a| 700,705 6,827,746 1, a| 16,733 | 5834| 1,185 3,901 22 
883 
4% 
$56 55 
174 
33 93 
115 OL 
60 17 
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CT.. OREO ee York to Brazil, and to the 


Argentine Republic, Uruguay and Paraguay, via Brazil, and to 


fiscal year ended June 30, 1885. 


3 a 
E 
8 s. | 3 |7% 
jé 33 f 228 
F a5 | 3A 235 
Quarter ended— È 28 j; 17 d 
1214 
a a 
či 21 | a2 25; 
i 2 | 2 |i 
À 8 8 8 
September 30, 1884 seses „8 2¹ 
December ii 24. „„% be 70 28 8 
8 CFF 32 42 383 17 
June 30, E TSUNEO AGERE EA 40 10 473 98 
VIN E A ͤ . 8 15¹ 1. 789 83 
Number of trips. . . . ————— —ñ—᷑—— oseese resnssssseseese 13 
Average n of pounds of mail carried per oo Ee ::!!! OE „„ 2,118 


on any one 


ive statement showing number of letters and 
and Australia, the rates and sea and inland postage 
versal Postal Union, and for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1885. 


338 — —— — secres cnevesesssnoenenee: 


—— —ͤ 2 —j—————'—Æ—Ü b —— . ses creareenens, eee 


sent to Mexico, Central and South America, the West Indies, China, Japan, Hawaii, 
on the same, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1874, prior to the adoption of the Uni- 


5 ee Denn Uruguay, and Paraguay.. . . . 3 


. —yj————— — Ä rr 


Brazil, 15 cents. 


Comparative statement showing the average amount paid per mile during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1885, for the transportation of United States 
mails by railway, star routes, steamboat, and coastwise American 
steamship service, to foreign ports; and average amount paid to the eight 

cipal American lines ‘of steamships, and the amount that would have 
Sor eid eee eee received the sea and inland post- 
age on the mails conveyed. 


tHawaii, 6 cents; Australia, 10 and 12 cents. 


Number of Total com Rate 
Service. miles per 
traveled. pensation. | mile, 
Cents. 
Railways... $151, 912,140 | $16,627,983 00 | .10-95 
Star routes. £ 027,321 5,414,804 00 | .06-52 
Steamboat and coastwise service.. 3,540, 607 563,002 00 .15-9 
. 3 toforeign ports out- 
TTT 1,024,126 46,223 69 | 04-5 
If pai — 2 bes Maine Tis ahead PO ES OS SA A IAA ERRER EE D 1-9 
Ame . rin 
outward), sea 
If paid sea and inland pones: 
American steamships, — 1.024, 126 | 
Memorandum of an t ee the Union Pacific Railroad = 
and the Central "Pacific Railroad y, parties of the first the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Compani S of 2 second part, made an corte 
into this 17th day of January, 1879. 


8 The said eee 9 on —— of the undertakings of 
p compan mafter contain ntly and severally undertake, 
promise, „ said steamship company to guarantee that the 


cor 
b „ 
1E 


| 


| 
Cents, Cents, 
5 | 1 | $3,177 74 
5 14.619 53 
5 1 | 33,328 75 
5 1} 2,965 70 
5 1 | 25,203 89 
5 1 | 14,146 62 
(t) 49.077 64 
— ee (187,519 87 
Australia, 5 and 12 cents. Australia, 2 cents per rate. 
. A en be provided to said steamship n 
— railroad co: hereinafter shall be $48,000 per ser: — 
West- bound freig 1 $35, 000 per month for the East-bound acy It bein: 
understood that in case the earnings of said steamship com: sai 


y month 
tween Francisco and New York in excess of said 600 tons 3 be equally 
oben one-half to said railroad companies and one-half to said steamship 


eea g The said railroad companies further ap fens and severally undertake, 
mise, and agree to and with the said 5 
the said steamship compan e = 


companies overland. 
ion of the foregoing undertakings of the said railroad 
p 


shi 

steamship company, will 
for Aspinwall tro ou steamers Pie kan month and no more, 
erewith from Panama to 


com 
to fix the rates at wh 


e 
Francisco to 


from the 
room in each 


spectively, 


port of San . and will 
FTT 5 Francisco, ro- 
for the transportation of, and will transport such freight as may be 
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so obtained under rates fixed b 
ceeding 600 tons, of 2,000 poun ers. 
Fifth. The said steamship company further promises and agrees that during 
the continuance of this agreement it will maintain the passenger rates now pub- 
lished as being in force for rtat ion between New York and San Francisco, 
and will make no concession by payment of commission or otherwise from 
them in any form for the purpose of inducing travel via its steamers: Provided, 
That in case said rail companies shall reduce their passenger rates from 
those at poras in force the steamship company shall be at liberty to reduce its 
tes to 


ra e same extent. 

Sixth. It is mutuall I that settlement shall be made ſor each month 
upon the 15th day of the following month, or as soon thereafter as the accounts 
with connecting roads can be adjusted. 

Seventh. The said steamship company may, on demand, examine the books 
and reports of the railroad agents at Omaha in order to ascertain the number of 
passengers for which it is entitled to payment, and the said railroad companies 
may on demand examine the books and accounts of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company for the purpose of obtaining full details as to freight and passengers 
transported by said steamship company under this agreement. 

Eighth. It is further mutually agreed that this contract shall be deemed to 
have commenced on the Ist day of December, 1878,and shall continue in force 
for one — therefrom, unless either party should desire to terminate it sooner, 
andin event either party shall have the right to do so upon giving to the 
other sixty days’ notice in — 

In witness whercof the parties hereto have hereunto set their corporate seals 
the day and year first above written. 

ACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 


THe CENTRAL P. 
By C. P. HUNTINGTON, Vice-President. 


the railroad companies to, an amount not ex- 
ench, upon any one of steam 


Sealed and delivered 
in presence of— 
I. E. GATES, 
Tun PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
Ey D. S. BABCOCK, President. 
Witness as to Pacific 


4 — il Steamship 
m — 
. H. BEAN. 


Tue UNION Pacrric RAILROAD COMPANY, 
By SIDNEY DILLON, President. 
Witness as to Union 
8 Railroad 
mpany— 
James M. Ham. 
There being no objection, the first reading of the bill was di 
with, and the Clerk, proceeding to read it by paragraphs for amendment, 
read the following: 
Office of the Postmaster-General ;: 
For mail depredations and post-office inspectors,and fees to United States 
Di enna attorneys, and the necessary incidental expenses connected therewith, 


For advert ising, $20,000. 

For miscellaneous items in the office of the Postmaster-General, $1,500. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I move to strike out the last word, offering that 
formal amendment for the purpose of making one statement with regard 
to the subject just referred to by the gentleman from Georgia, the 
chairman of the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] and other gentlemen 
during this discussion have criticised the Postmaster-General severely 
because he did not advertise for carrying the foreign mail under the 
act of March 3, 1885, which authorizes contracts for carrying the mail 
on American vessels at not exceeding 50 cents to the nautical mile. 
I want to remind gentlemen that that statute is not the only one in 
existence which authorizes the Postmaster-General to make contracts 
for ing the foreign mail. They will find in section 4009 of the 
Revised Statutes a ponsen which is just as binding on the Postmas- 
ter-General as the clause in the last appropriation bill. 

Section 4009 provides as follows: 

For transporting the mail between the United States and any foreign port, or 
between ports of the United States touching at a foreign port, the Postmaster- 
General may allow as compensation, if by a United States steamship, any sum 
not exceeding the sea and United States inland postage; and if by a forei; 
steamship or by a sailing vessel, any sum not exceeding the sea postage on the 
mails so transported. 

These two different acts were in existence at the time the Postmaster- 
General took the course which he did in regard to the appropriation of 
last session. 

In view of these statutory provisions on the subject he was author- 
ized to select that which he deemed to be most in the interest of the 
people. He did make that selection, and he tendered to the American 
steamship companies the sea and inland postage, as he was authorized 
by law to do. For taking that course the Postmaster-General has been 
severely criticised by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] 
and others. 

I want to inform those gentlemen, however, that there has been a 
new departure in dealing with this subject. That departure was made 
on the 4th day of March, 1885, when Grover Cleveland was inaugu- 
rated President of the United States and thereafter when his new Cabi- 
net was appointed. But it seems to be marvelous to gentlemen upon 
the other side of this House that a Postmaster-General should admin- 
ister the laws of Congress in the interest of the people instead of in the 
interest of the steamship companies and other great corporations. That 
has been done in this case, and instead of being criticised the Postmas- 

ter- General ought to receive the encomiums of Con and I know he 
will receive the plaudits of the American people. Lwant to remind the 
committee and gentlemen on the other side of the House that the Post- 
Office Department is hereafter to be administered in the interest of the 
people of this country. The sums which they may contribute for car- 
rying the mails will hereafter be paid for legitimate service and not for 
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the purpose of subsidizing steamship lines to aid commerce or for any 
other extraneous purpose. The Postmaster-General has performed sim- 
ply his duty under the law. He has relieved the Government of great 
embarrassment by the wisdom which he has shown in the administra- 
tion of the Jaw during the past year. Instead of permitting himself to 
be dictated to by these great corporations, he has executed the law in 
the public interest. For this he should receive the thanks of Congress, 
as he assuredly will receive the approbation of the American people. I 
withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word 
for the purpose of replying to the statement just made by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. He says that the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral refused to execute the law enacted by the Forty-eighth Congress 
because it proposed to give subsidies to American steamships. The 
amount which would have been given under that law to the Brazilian 
line if that law had been enforced according to the intention of its 
friends would have been between $36,000 and $40,000. 

The amount that was offered by the Postmaster-General was only 
$4,210, or the sea and inland postage. But it seems from a statement 
in to-day’s paper that the amount which the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. SPRINGER] has said was abundant compensation has been decided 
by the Postmaster-General himself to be utterly inadequate, for he sent 
our mail by the Brazilian steamers during the past year under a private 
arrangement with them that when Congress should assemble he would 
recommend that special compensation should be given them, and under 
that recommendation only yesterday in the Senate a bill was introduced 
to pay the Brazilian steamship line the $36,000, about the same sum 
which would have been paid to that company under the act of 1885 
which is now stigmatized as a subsidy law. That amount, determined 
now to be reasonable compensation and not a subsidy, was all that 
would have been paid to the Brazilian company if the act of 1885 had 
been executed, as many of its friends supposed it would be. 

It was intended that about $300,000 should be paid to the various 
American steamship lines; which would have given $40,000 to the Bra- 
zilian line and about $40,000 to the China line. And these amounts 
would have been more per mile than are being paid to-day per mile to 
the British Cunard and White Star lines for the transportation of our 
mails—not subsides, but simply fair compensation. If that act had been 
enforced according to the spirit in which it was passed, we should have 
had reasonable compensation given to all existing American lines on an 
expenditure of $300,000, and a balance of $100,000 would have becn 
available for the establishment of a new postal line to carry our mails 
to Rio, to Montevideo, and other points in South America where we de- 
sire to extend our trade. 

Mr. Chairman, I protest here and elsewhere against the accusation 
that the payment of $40,000 to the Brazilian line for carrying our mails 
a distance of 5,500 miles would have been a subsidy in the sense in 
which that word is used here. When $29,000 is paid for carrying our 
mails between Port Townsend and Tacoma, we are told that that is 
fair compensation; when $18,000 is paid for carrying the mails between 
Norfolk and Baltimore, although the distance is only 200 miles, it is 
said that this is only fair compensation; but when it is proposed to pay 
$40,000 to an American steamship line to transport the mails between 
the United States and Brazil, a distance of 5,500 miles, then we are 
told thatitisasubsidy. Mr. Chairman, let us get down fairly and can- 
didly to the facts as they exist, and when we do that we shall find that 
the $400,000 covered by the postal appropriation law enacted by the 
last Congress, by which $300,000 would have gone to existing Amer- 
ican steamship lines including $40,000 to be given to the Brazilian line 
for carrying our mails, and $100,000 to new lines, was not a subsidy 
but only fair compensation on any reasonable basis on which it can be 
determined. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. The gentleman will permit me to ask him 
how the Postmaster-General, under the act of the last Congress, is to 
apportion the money as the gentleman proposes? The law requires that 
the Postmaster-General shall ask for bids, and does not allow him to 
apportion the money according to his discretion, 

Mr. DINGLEY. But in the advertisements that he issues he might 
have provided that the compensation on each line should not exceed a 
certain sum per mile. The Postmaster-General, under the law, is au- 
thorized to do that with reference to all bids for mail service. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. DOCKERY obtained the floor. 

Mr. BURROWS. If the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DocKERY] 
will yield his time to enable the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DING- 
LEY] to conclude his remarks I will promise to yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. DOCKERY. That is satisfactory tome. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maine. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, on the point just suggested by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WARNER], I wish to say that under the act 
of 1885, which provided for ‘‘ lawful advertisement '’— #. e., advertise- 
ment governed by the general law relating to postal advertisements 
and bids—the Postmaster-General had authority to limit in his adver- 
tisement the amount for which he would accept a bid, and to fix such 
a limit as he deemed reasonable in reference to each of these several 
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lines, or to reject all bids if he found them too high and advertise 
again. If he had thus limited the amounts somewhat on the basis I 
have suggested, we should to-day have had all these American steam- 
ship lines carrying our mails at reasonable rates, not more than $40,000 
for the line to Brazil, not more than $40,000 for the line to China, not 
more than $35,000 for the line to Venezuela, instead of the mere pit- 
tance of $3,140 now paid; and we should also have had to-day Amer- 
ican steamship lines running to Buenos Ayres and Montevideo, and 
American trade extending in those directions instead of what we see 
to-day. 

I ask gentlemen not to be turned aside by cries of ‘‘subsidy ’? when 
all that is asked is simply that the same reasonable pay be given to 
American steamships in our foreign trade that is given to American 
steamships in the coastwise trade. We should not call the compensa- 
tion paid to American steamships in the coastwise trade fair pay, and 
yet in regard to American steamships in the foreign trade i 
the same proportionate compensation as subsidy,“ and thus invite 
British lines to take the places which American steamships should oc- 
cupy. 

Ne. GIBSON, of West Virginia. The gentleman, as I understand, 
says that this pay is not subsidy but compensation. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Precisely. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. Now, I want to ask him whether 
$40,000 per line, which he has suggested, is based upon the amount 
of mail carried. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Itis based on the distance traveled. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. Then it is based upon the distance 
traveled, and is not pay for the service rendered to the Government. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It rests upon the same basis precisely as the com- 
pensation to every one of our star-route lines, to every one of your coast- 
wise steamer lines. In all these cases the pay is based noton the weight 
of the mail, but on length of the route and frequency of service—in 
other words, the distance traveled. We ask simply that you apply the 
same principle to an American steamship engaged in the foreign trade 
that you apply to your coastwise-steamer service, to the star-route 
service, to the steamboats upon our rivers. Do this, and there will be 
no trouble. Do not, I beseech you, gentlemen, meet this important 
proposition simply by the cry of ‘‘subsidy,’’ when all that is asked is 
that you shall apply the same principle in the one case that you do 

in another. 

Lask the gentleman from West Virginia why the Government should 
pay, asitisdoing, to thesteamerin the coastwise trade running from Bal- 
timore to Norfolk, a distance of only 200 miles, $18,000 for carrying the 
mail, and yet say to an American steamship line running to Venezuela, 
a distance of over 3,000 miles, that it shall have only $3,140—shall claim 
that this is fair compensation, and that if you offer to pay a larger 
amount, an amount proportionate to that paid to the service between 
Norfolk and Baltimore, it is ‘‘subsidy?’? Let us be reasonable in this 
matter, and not undertake to frown down considerations of fairness and 
justice by cries of subsidy.“ 

I want to call attention also to the fact that in our coastwise trade 
lines for carrying the mail are being established where commercial con- 
siderations are the chief elements in determining whether they shall be 
established or not. Pray, why is the line from Norfolk to Baltimore 
maintained to-day by the Post-Office Department if it is not mainly 
ſor commercial reasons? Our whole mailcan be carried by the railroads; 
yet thesteamship line is supported and properly supported to the amount 
of $18,000 by postal appropriations of the Government. I find no fault 
with this. But when we come to the important matter of maintaining 
American steamships to connect this country with the South American 
countries, with which we desire to develop trade, I ask that the ery of 
“subsidy ’’ shall not be reiterated, and that we shall not be told the 
question has nothing to do with commercial considerations. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BURROWS obtained the floor and said: In return forthe courtesy 
of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DockERy], I now yield my five 
minutes to him. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, in the exercise of the discretion 
used by the Postmaster-General under the law of March 3, 1885, that 
officer declined to advertise for bids, and for that refusal he has been 
subjected to what seems to me unmerited criticism. 

Mr. Chairman, I find that this is not the first instance in the history 
of this Government where an executive officer clothed with discretion 
has declined to execute provisions of law. Assuming that where dis- 
cretion was authorized Congress intended in good faith to permit its 
exercise, several officials have refused to carry out certain laws. 

In the act of Congress making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Governnment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882, and 
approved March 3, 1881, the sum of $200,000 was appropriated to en- 
able the Secretary of the Navy to establish at the Isthmus of Panama 
nayal stations and depots for coal for the supply of steamships of war, 
to be available for expenditure as soon as suitable arrangements can be 
made to the proposed end.” Here was a law vesting the Secretary of 
the Navy with authority to use his discretion. The officer at that 
time was William H. Hunt, and for reasons which seemed to him suf- 
ficient he declined to execute the provisions of that law, and on pages 


24 and 25 of his report to the first session of the Forty-seventh Congress 
he uses the following lanaguage: 


Constantly, since the passage of this act, the Department has been im 
to expend the sum here appropriated in uiring title to certain 
the isthmus, claimed to belong to Ambrose W. Thompson, as the representative 
of a corporation styling itself the Chiriqui Improvement Company. The 

riation seems to have n granted in pursuance of the recommendation of Hon. 

. Goff, jr., Secretary of the Navy, inareport made by him to President Hayes, 
under date of Jan 19,1881. This report was submitted by President Hayes 
inam to the Reuss of Representatives, dated February 2, 1881. It is evi- 
dent that the report of the of the Navy and the message of the Presi- 
dent contemplated the establishment of the naval stations and depots claimed 
to 1 the Chiriqui Improvement Company and Ambrose W. Thompson. 
Indeed, Hon. R. W. Thompson, Secretary of the Navy, in his report under date 
November 30, 1880, states that he had caused coal to be deposited in small 
—- on these lands for use by our vessels whenever it may be needed,” 

hi- Piped was taken with a view to acquiring title to these lands by our Govern- 
men 

The appropriation, however, seems to have carefully avoided all mention of 
these lands, or of any other specific lands for the contemplated coal stations. 
Under the general instructions of this authorization I have been unable to sat- 


rtuned 
ts upon 


and probably 8 in their abandonment as being in an expensive, isolated, 
ealthy ee The sovereignty over these lands has 


wer there. It is further re- 
ported that m is almost valueless, and that any one settling 
there and cultivating it acquires title by mere possession. For these and other 
reasons I have declined to treat for the lands offered by Mr. Ambrose W. Thomp- 
son and the corporation in whose name he acts. 

Passing from the case of this officer, who, being clothed with discre- 
tionary power, refused to carry out the authorization of a certain law, 
we come next to similar action on the part of Hon. JOHN SHERMAN 
when Secretary of the Treasury. In volume 19, Statutes at Large, page 
362, will be found the following provision: 
sissi 
and 

in war 1 the United States; and the provisions of 3480 of 
Rev 


utes of the United States shall not be applicable to the payments 
therein authorized; Provided, 


The Secretary of the Treasury was to use his discretion in carrying 
out the provisions of this law or not as he might think proper, and I 
have no doubt that in the exercise of such discretion he acted wisely 
in refusing to use the authority with which he was invested. 

At all events, he did refuse to carry out the provisions of that law, 
and whether such action was wise or unwise is not relevant to this de- 
bate. Whether the Secretary of the Navy exercised a sound discretion 
is not germane to this discussion. But here we have two instances under 
Republican administrations where the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Secretary of the Treasury have refused to execute laws where they were 
authorized to use their discretion. I assert, therefore, in view of these 
facts, that the Postmaster-General, at least on the score of precedents, 
was fully justified in assuming the position he has taken under the 
subsidy law. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. 
withdrawn. 

Mr. Chairman, it would have been better, I think, to have postponed 
this discussion until we had reached the part of the bill to which it re- 
lates. But inasmuch as the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] 
has raised the question here, I desire to call his attention and the at- 
tention of the committee to the provision of the act of the last Con 
and to say that under that provision the Postmaster-General could not 
do otherwise than he has done. 

This is the provision: 

The Postmaster-General is hereby authorized— 

He is authorized, not required. Authorized to do what? 

Authorized to enter into contracts for the transporiation of auy part of said 
foreign mail— 

When? 
aſter legal advertisement 

With whom ?— 
with the lowest responsible bidder— 

And with no one else. For how much? 
ata rate not exceeding 50 cents a nautical mile, on the trip each way, actually 
traveled, 

The Postmaster-General, therefore, could make no apportionment of 
the $400,000, as suggested by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DING- 
LEY]. He was required to first advertise, and then, if he proceeded 
under this act, he could let it only to the lowest bidder. What was 


I renew the amendment which has been 
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the state of things? The Postmaster-General found that there were Now a moment on the question of subsidies. The gentleman from 


competing lines of American steamers only on two routes. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will the gentleman pardon me a moment for the 
purpose of asking him a question? 

Mr. W. of Ohio. Yes; if I can have my five minutes ex- 
tended so as to answer it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. ‘The law assumed, of course, that the Postmaster- 
General would issue his advertisement, referring to the laws and regu- 
lations of the Post-Office Department, asking for proposals for carry- 
ing the mails. Now, the question I desire to ask is would it not have 
been entirely within the power of the Postmaster-General to issue an 
advertisement saying that no bids would be received or considered that 
exceeded a certain sum per mile? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Not at all; that would not be carrying ont 
the law, which says after advertisement, and the law fixes the limit, 
and then to the lowest bidder.” No doubt he could reject any and 
all bids. But I was proceeding to show the difficulty of carrying out 
the law. What was the state of things which the Postmaster-General 
found to exist? There were only two routes where there were com- 
peting lines. It is as certain as that the gentleman from Maine is here 
now, or that I am here, that the other lines would have bid 50 centsa 
mile. They would have asked the full allowance and claimed that that 
was the intention of the law. 

On the routes where there were two American lines, as on that from 
San Francisco to China, the two, instead of competing, would almost 
certainly have combined. If they had not and the service had been 
let to one line, then the public would have been deprived of half the 
service they have been getting. The mails would have been carried 
only half as frequently as when carried by the two lines. It would 
have taken $1,025,000 to have paid for carrying the mails at the rate of 
50 cents a mile under that act. Now, it must be remembered that the 
Postmaster-General was authorized, not required, to proceed under this 
act, and as it would have taken $1,025,000, and $400,000 was ap- 
propriated, he thought it best not to advertise for bids at all. He did 
just as every Postmaster-General since 1848 has done. For under sec- 
tion 4007 of the Revised Statutes every Postmaster-General has had 
the power to advertise for bids and let contracts for carrying the mails 
on American vessels, but it has never been done. The only difference 
in the law is that the limit was raised to 50 cents a mile instead of sea 
and N as provided in section 4009 of the Revised Statutes. 
Having the conclusion he did, there was nothing left but to fall 
back on the law as it has been administered for forty years and offer 


the sea and inland as the highest rate allowed. 
It seems to me, Mr. there can be but one judgment, and 
that is, that in this matter the Postmaster-General ex busi- 


ness sagacity and a wise discretion, looking to the best interests of the 
Governmentandtheservice. Hemight, of co have done what some 
gentlemen on that side of the House have claimed he ought to havedone; 
he might have spent what money was appropriated and laid the founda- 
tion for a claim for twice as much more. They do not say so, but the 
legitimate conclusion of what they do say is that they would have 
done it. A Postmaster-General like Brady might and very likely would 
have expended the whole appropriation in half a year, and obligated 
the Government for as much more. The present Postmaster-General 
did not take that course, but, on the contrary, exercised good business 
discretion, and in that course the country supports him. 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. JOHN M. TAYLO. I will take the floor and yield my five 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WARNER]. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I ask, by unanimous consent, that debate on the 
pending h be closed in ten minutes. 

Mr. WAR , of Ohio. 


longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Georgia that debate on the pending paragraph be closed in 
ten minutes? 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

Mr. BURROWS. I understood the gentleman to make the statement 
that if the Postmaster-General had executed the law it would have 
taken a million and some odd dollars. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio.. A million and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, or thereabouts. 

Mr. BURROWS. Is the gentleman from Ohio aware of the fact that 
since that time there has been advice, as appears by the speech of the 
gentleman from Illinois, that there was a mistake made in the compen- 
sation of fourteen vessels of foreign register, which would reduce the 
amount some $600,000? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I take the calculation as made in the re- 
port of the Postmaster-General—— 

Mr. BURROWS. That has ceased to be any guide whatever. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. In which he estimates the compensation 
* basis of mileage of steamships plying between the countries 
named. 

Mr. BURROWS. He says American steamships. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. The whole question is: Did the Postmaster- 
General exercise in that regard a wise business discretion? I say he 
did, and the country supports him in it. 


I propose only to proceed a few minutes 


Maine [Mr. DINGLEY ] argues that more compensation should be given 
to American vessels, but not as a subsidy. There are just two ques- 
tions here. The first is, What is fair compensation for carrying the mails, 
disconnected from everything else? The other is, Shall subsidies be 
paid for maintaining steamship lines? Everything beyond fair compen- 
sation for ing the mails, this, and nothing else, is subsidy, no 
matter in what guise it comes, 

Now, when all disguise is stripped off, this $400,000, or a part of it, 
was intended as a subsidy, although ostensibly it was given only for 
carrying mails. Now I say if it is our purpose to establish and main- 
tain steamship lines for commercial purposes we should do it 2 
and not under a pretense that it is for something else not under the 
disguise of paying for carrying the mails four or five times what the 
service is worth. If steamship lines are to be paid subsidies in aid of 
commerce say so and appropriate your $100,000 or $500,000 or $1,000,000 
specifically for maintaining steamship lines, as some countries do. 

The gentleman from Maine thinks we should pay for the mail service 
on the basis of mileagealone. J submit, Mr. Chairman, that that would 
not be a proper basis upon which to compute the compensation which 
should be paid for carrying the mails on sea any more than on land. 
Suppose we adopted that policy and made mileage alone the basis for 
computing compensation to railroads for carrying the mails. What 
reason is there for basing compensation for carrying the mails on mile- 
age alone, regardless of weight, any more than there is on merchandise 
or i shore matter? Would we think of paying the railway lines from 
New York to Chicago, or New York to New Orleans, or New York to San 
Francisco, on the basis of mileage alone, madamo quantity or weight? 
No one would advocate that. The gentleman must know that busi- 
ness is not done on that basis. The carrying trade is not conducted on 
any such basis, nor is the express business conducted on that prin- 
ciple. There is no difference in fact between mail matter and express 
or other matter in respect to its tion. 

Distance or mileage, weight and space, combine to make up the cost 
of transportation, and of these items weight is the most important. On 
what principle every element that enters into cost should be ignored ex- 
cept mileage I do not see, unless it be that a subsidy can be better dis- 
bursed in this way. Upon the basis of mileage alone, a vessel plying 
between points not distant from each other, say between New Orleans 
and Havana, no matter what the weight of the mails might be, would ` 
not get even the amount of the sea postage, unless the longer lines re- 
ceived greatly more than thesea and d Or reverse it, and 
if sea and inland pos were allowed to lines New Orleans 
and Havana, vessels plying between San Francisco and China would be 
entitled on the mileage basis to greatly more than the sea and inland 

The transportation of the mails is not conducted on that 
theory by any country, and it ought not to be by this. I am for fair, 
for liberal compensation for carrying the mails on American vessels, but 
Ido not want to mix up compensation for one service with subsidy for 
something else. : 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Office of the First Assistant Postmaster-General : 

For compensation to postmasters, $11,700,000. 

For compensation to clerks in post-oflices, 95,150,000, 

For rent, fuel, and light, $495,000. 

For office furniture, 000. 

For miscellaneous and incidental items, $70,000. 

For free-delivery service, $4,928,531.25, 

For stationery in post-offices, $55,000. 

For wrapping-twine, 880,000. 

For wrapping-paper, $30,000. 

For letter-balances, scales, and test-weights, $10,000. 

For postmarking and rating stamps, and ink and pads for stamping ond ean- 
celing purposes, $30,000. 

Mr. HOUK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word of 
the paragraph just read. I desire to make a few observations on this 
bill, and I regard this as good a point as any other to avail myself of 
a few minutes, for I shall not consume very much time. 

I suppose this bill will have to pass in order to prevent general chaos 
in the post-office service of the country. The present administration 
has brought all the departments of the civil service, so faras I can ob- 
serve, into substantial chaos, but more especially in regard to the Post- 
Office Department. As an evidence of the grand work which this civil- 
service reform administration has been doing I want to call attention 
to a few facts. A 

The President, in the first place, has assumed an attitude before the 
country and the people that would not be tolerated for one moment in 
but two countries in the whole world so faras I can observe or believe. 
Perhaps Russia or Persia might tolerate his course in regard to the 
Senate; but neither the Sultan of Turkey nor the Queen of England 
could keep their positions twenty-four hours if they had assumed the 
position that the ident of the United States has in throwing a black 
sa of slander around the whole office-holding population of the United 

tates. 

But that which I desire to discuss more particularly is the Post-Of- 
fice Department. If it had been predetermined, if the President and 
his Cabinet had met in council and determined to inflict punishment 
upon the people of my district, they could not have more completely 
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succeeded than they have under the administration of the postal service 
in that district for the last twelve months. We never knew but one 
time before what it was to be ted. We had that experience 
only once, and that was in the days when men were rob arrested, 
imprisoned, and mobbed or hung for opinion's sake. Since admin- 
istration came into power it has been a perfect persecution from the 
very beginning, and I want to call attention to one or two facts, and 
before I begin I send to the Clerk’s desk to have read a letter which I 
addressed to the First Assistant Postmaster-General on yesterday, and 
afterward I will explain what it is. 
The Clerk proceeded to read as follows: 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1888. 


To the FIRST ASSISTANT PosTMASTER-GENERAL: 
Sm:— 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have no objection to allowing the gentleman to 
publish his letter. 

Mr. HISCOCK was recognized and yielded his time to Mr. HOUK. 

i HOUK. I wish every gentleman on this floor to hear that letter 
read. 

The Clerk read the letter, as follows: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1836. 


To the FIRST ASSISTANT PosTMasTER-GENERAL: 


Sır: As you haveseen proper to remove the post-office at Trundle’s Cross Roads 
one mile anda half out of town in nated chore ret pgs concen ay ph ean 
man who has not heretofore been understood to be a Democrat but is a 
Republican, and thereby inconvenienced three-fourths of the patrons of the of- 
fice (see map filed by me some time ago), the people in the town and a ma- 
jority of those mizing the office have now a ed to me to see w) 
establish a new office in the for the of 


Mr. McMILLEN. I understood you to say there was not one Dem- 
ocrat in the delivery. 

Mr. HOUK. There were very few; there are none in the town. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I understood the gentleman to say there was not 
a Democrat in the whole delivery. 

Mr. HOUK. I did not say in the whole delivery; for the place to 


which the ce was removed is in the delivery. Come again, if 
you want to. [Laughter.] 
Mr. Chairman, a more ou infamous act it is impossible to per- 


petrateagainstacommunity than that of taking a post-office away from 
where it has been for seventy-five years, out of the town and into the 
country, for no other purpose than to appoint a man for 

whom they expect, being a Mugwump, will materialize and evolute 
into a full-blooded Democrat some time hereafter. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. Will the gentleman allow me to 
suggest to him that some parts of the administration can go a long way 
to give a Republican an office? : 
regs HOUK. Ido not know any reply I can make to that. [Laugh- 
There is another village in my district, where a large business is car- 
ried on, where there are three or four stores, and they could not find a 
Democrat in that village to appoint as postmaster, and they moved the 
post-office out about three-quarters of a mile, where the people have to 
travel through a swamp and a laurel thicket to get to it. These are 
facts; and I do not know any better comment on this civil-service-re- 
form administration. 

I advised Mr. Stevenson, the First Assistant Postmaster-General, of 
this. I went to the trouble to have a map made of Trundle’s Cross 
Roads, showing every road. If any gentleman will take a look at that 
map he will see it was outrageous to move that post-office. 

Mr. WISE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. HOUK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WISE. What did you say was the name of the office? 

Mr. HOUK. Trundle's Cross Roads. 

Mr. WISE. I see that it paid only a revenue of $61 and some cents 
in a year. 

Mr. HOUK. Ido not know how much it paid. The question is, 


their convenience and accommodation, distinet that | whether the body of the people in that locality should be subjected to 
they s furnish an old, ae inded, and honorable citizen for postmaster, the inconvenience I have stated? 
por Soy Les ey re ra L. ©, HOUK. Mr. WISE. Iwant the country to understand you are making a big 
fuss about nothing. 


Mr. HOUK. Trundle's Cross Roads is a village containing some 
hundreds of people. 

Mr. WISE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. HOUK. No, sir, if it is to come out of my time. 

Mr. WISE. I only wish to ask if you got a reply to that important 
communication? 

Mr. HOUK. No, sir. 

Mr. WISE. I hope you will get one. 

Mr. HOUK. Suppose you giveit tome. If this House will give me 
the time I will make all the replies you or anybody else can wish. I 
promise I will answer it to your entire satisfaction. i 
Trundle's Cross Roads consists of twenty or thirty 
roads concentrate in that village. One of the largest business houses 
in that county is situated there, and other large business interests are 
centered there. The church is there; the school is there. But the De- 
partment was unable, thank God! to find a Democrat in that whole 
community. [Laughter.] The First Assistant Postmaster-General has 
removed the post-office out a mile and a half into a remote corner of the 
district, over on Pine Ridge. He failed to find a Democrat there, and 
had totake a Mugwump. [Laughter.] 

I want to bring this question before the American people, whether 
or not men can be persecuted through the officials of this country; 
whether communities can be persecuted in that way; whether a people 
must be deprived of their mail or be caused to go clear out of the town 
and made to travel a mile and a half away from the center of the pop- 
ulation for the mail which ought to be carried to their door as it had 
been for the last seventy-five years? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Will my colleague permit me a question? 

mia CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee has 
expired. 

. McMILLIN. I move a formal amendment in order to ask my 
colleague a question. Do I understand him to say there was no Dem- 
ocrat in the town or in the delivery that could be appointed ? 

Mr. HOUK. There was not a Democrat within the town or within 
half a mile of the town. They had to go away into the Pine Ridgeson 
a by-road, and appoint a Mugwump. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MCMILLIN. If there be no Democrat then within the delivery, 
I want to know by what authority the gentleman proposes to furnish 
one to the Assistant Postmaster-General when the law requires that 
the postmaster shall live within the delivery ? 

Mr. HOUK. I said there was one old man within half a mile of the 
village, and a Democrat, who had hitherto refused to take the office, 
but who now, for the good of the community, as I have been advised, 
agrees to take it provided he can secure the appointment and provided 
the office is established. 


Mr. HOUK. There are thousands of offices in this country that do 
not pay $12 a year. You would not move an office, as in this case, 
where there was a Democrat to be appointed. You know it. This is 
your Democratic civilaservice reform. 

Mr. CURTIN. You should invoke the Deity to protect the cross- 
roads in your State. 

Mr. HOUK. I never engage in mockery of my Divine Maker, and 
a Ps utter folly to pray against a Democratic administration. 

ter. 
2 CURTIN. aes God was on the side of that administra- 
£ ter. 

Mr. HOUK. God does not run post-offices, and I am very certain 
that if he had anything todo with it, the Democracy would not. [Re- 
newed laughter.| They never run in parallel lines. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. HOUK., I move to strike out the line just read. I want to get 
all these facts before this House and before the American people. There 


attention 
the postmasters were men of high character. The postmaster at Trun- 
dle’s Cross Roads is the peer of any man in Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet for 
character. [Great laughter.] I do not say that for the purpose of re- 
flecting upon anybody. I state it as a fact, because he is the peer of 
any man on this floor or elsewhere in character, standing, and business 
capacity. I suppose that is the reason they removed him because of 
his respectability. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what I want to say in conclusion is that I do 
not know how this comes about, unless it be under the influence of a 
man who paid himself his salary as governor out of the children’s school 
fund of the State two years after his term had expired and when he 
was a refugee in the swamps of the South. 

Mr. McMILLIN. To whom does the gentleman refer? 

Mr. HOUK. You know just as well as anybody on earth who did 
it. Ihave the record, and if you will come around privately I will 
show it to you. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I only insist that when a man goes to assassinate 
character—and this is unmitigated assassination—he should have the 
boldness to do it like a man. 
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Mr. HOUK. I have the boldness to tell you and show you the facts 


if you will come to me privately, and the 
other way. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. As a Representative of the State of Tennessee 
I denounce the statement as false. 

Mr. McMILLIN. No man ought to attempt to do that indirectly 
which he has not the boldness to do directly. I undertake to say that 
the man whom he is attempting to reach is the equal of any man he 
can point to, and I will not, under the rules of this House, say how 
far he is the superior of that individual [Mr. Houx] in all that con- 
stitutes manhood. [Applause on the Democratic side]. 

Mr. HOUK. Mr. Chairman, there are plenty of superiors of the gen- 
tleman who makes that reflection marching up and down P. lyania 
avenue now. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side]. 

Mr. McMILLIN. And if it were parliamentary, I might say that 
there are thousands in the penitentiary who are the superiors of the 
gentleman [Mr. Houx]. : 

Mr. HOUK. There is no doubt, Mr. Chairman, that the superiors 
of others have been imprisoned, hung, and punished ina thousand ways. 

One other word in justice to myself in reply to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Several MEMBERS. Regular order! 

Mr. HOUK. One other word, Mr. Chairman. I am entitled to it 
in reply to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] 
has the floor. y 

Mr. HOUK. Just one word more. I have said on the stump in Ten- 
nessee five hundred times all that I have said here now, coupling the 
name of the person with it, and I expect during this coming summer to 
make at least fifty speeches on the stump in which I will give the name 
and the facts of the situation. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] has 
the floor. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I desire to have the next clause of the bill read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Railway post-office-car service, 009. 

Railway postal clerks, ioe 

Mr. BINGHAM. I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is treating the former amendment as 
formal and as having been withdrawn. The Clerk will read the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BINGHAM]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend lines 50 and 51 so as to read: 5 

“ Railway postal clerks, $4,890,200.” 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, this bill appropriates as compensa- 
tion of railway postal clerks for the next fiscal year $4,800,000. The 
Department has asked for $4,877,000. The amendment which I sub- 
mit increases the amount to $4,890,200. The purpose of this amend- 
ment is that the Postmaster-General may have an porma so far 
as the appropriation will go, to carry out the existing law. The act of 
1872 allows to the fourth and fifth class post-office clerks a compensa- 
tion of $1,200 and $1,400 per annum. That act is re-enacted in the 
legislation approved July 31, 1882, wherein the same compensation is 
allowed to these postal clerks of the fourth and fifth classes. By the 
regulations of the Department under this statute the clerk of the fourth 
class is receiving $1,150 per annum and the clerk of the fifth class 
$1,300 per annum. The purpose of my amendment is that the Post- 
master-General may give to these employés of the postal service the 
full amount that the statute contemplates—$1,200 and $1,400 each per 
annum. 

Mr. PETERS. I move to amend the amendment by strikingout the 
last word. I desire to supplement what has been so well said by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. BINGHAM] in relation to fourth and 
fifth class postal clerks by stating that in 1876, by reason of a lack of 
appropriation, the Postmaster-General decided to cut down the pay of 
the clerks of the fifth class to $1,300 and the pay of clerks of the fourth 
class to $1,150. It was supposed that this reduction would be tem- 
porary in its nature—for that year only; but for some reason or other 
the appropriation since that time and until the last year, when the ap- 
propriation for the present fiscal year was made, has been insufficient 
to pay to these postal clerks the salaries which they received prior to 
1876 under the law, which allows to fifth-class postal clerks $1,400 and 
to fourth-class postal clerks $1,200. 

Now, I say that in all justice to these men and in view of the require- 
ments of the statute providing their compensation we should increase 
the appropriation in this bill so that the Postmaster-General may un- 
derstand it is the wish and will of Congress that these postal clerks shall 
receive the maximum salary allowed by law. I hope every gentleman 
who has given attention to this bill and who is in favor of doing justice 
to these hard-worked employés of the Government will vote in favor of 
increasing this appropriation to the amount proposed by the gentleman 
from P Ivania. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I think my friends on the 
other side will admit—at any rate if I am in error they will correct me 


dness to meet it in any 


when I say—that the act of 1872, classifying this service, fixed or au- 
thorized a maximum, but did not require its payment, of $1,400 to fifth- 
class clerks and $1,200 to fourth-class clerks. 

Mr. BURROWS. The gentleman means the act of 1882. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. The act of 1872. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The act of 1872 was the original act; the act of 
1882 was the grouping together of route agents, postal clerks, and mail- 
route wantin 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. The act of 1872, as I have said, fixed these 
amounts as the maximum; but since 1876 the maximum has never been 
paid. I believe I am correct in that statement. 

Mr. PETERS and Mr. BINGHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. In other words, for ten years the maximum 
actually paid has been $1,150 and $1,300. 

Itisclaimed that in the appropriation act of last yearasum wasincluded 
which it was calculated would allow the Postmaster-General to pay the 
maximum of $1,400 and $1,200; but, as has already been shown, when 
that bill was under discussion in Committee of the Whole the gentle- 
man who had it in stated distinctly, in reply to a question which 
I addressed to him, that this additional sum was intended for the ex- 
tension of the service which was contemplated during the fiscal year 
to which the appropriation applied. This disposes of that statement. 

The question is, then, shall we now appropriate a sum sufficient to 
give $1,400 and $1,200 to these clerks, and let it go to the Postmaster- 
General as an allowance for that purpose? Now, Mr. Chairman, for 
ten years, as I have said, the maximum actually paid has been $1,300 
and $1,150; and that is the amount of appropriation which this bill 
carries. I wish to call attention to the fact that $1,300 now is better 
pay for anybody than $1,600 was ten years ago. It will buy more of 
the necessaries of life. 

Mr. BINGHAM. But these men have had ten years more of expe- 
rience and training, so that they have greater fitness for their work. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. That may be quite true; it is an argument 
entitled to consideration; but does not the increase in the value of 
money equal the increase which there has been in the qualifications and 
efficiency of these employ¢s? Within this period of ten years the sal- 
aries of Government employés generally have been reduced, while in 
this case they have not been reduced. 

One thing further—it should be remembered that the expenditures 
of Government must come out of the annual produce of the country, 
and that $1,300 is equivalent to about four times the average earnings 
of men who are engaged in the various industries of this country—ag- 
ricultural, manufacturing, and mining. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The gentleman, I know, will be frank enough to 
state that these men are forced to have two homes; they must have a 
home at each end of their respective routes. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. That is quite true, and no more than they 
have had for the past five years. The question now is, shall the sal- 
aries be raised when there is such depression of business all over the 
country and when the tendency has been and I think should be rather 
to lessen than increase the expenses of the Government? 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. BLOUNT. I move that the committee rise. 

Mr. BURROWS. Before that is done I desire to say when the Clerk 
commenced reading there was so much confusion in the Hall I lost the 
run of the bill. I ask therefore to-morrow we shall return to line 39, 
Inland transportation by steamboat routes, and line 45, Inland 
transportation, railroad routes.“ 

Mr. BLOUNT. We can not afford to go back. 

Mr. BURROWS. I do not ask to amend it, but simply to make an 
inquiry. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I have no objection to the gentleman’s inquiry. 

Mr. Biount’s motion was agreed to. 

Thecommittee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. HAMMOND reported that the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union had, according to order, had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 5887) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post-Office Department for the ‘year ending June 30, 1887, and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


KILLING AT CARROLLTON, MISS. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask by unanimous consent to sub- 
mit for present consideration the following resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That a committee of five members of the House of Representatives: 
to be designated by the Speaker, be appointed, whose duty itshall be to investi- 
gate the circumstances and causes attending and resulting in the killing, on the 
18th day of March, 1886, in Carrollton, Miss., of a number of colored citizens of 
said State, and make report thereof to this House. 

Resolved, That said committee, when appointed, shall have power to subpena 
witnesses, to administer oaths, and do all other acts necessary to a free investi- 
gation of the subject-matter; that said committee may appoint a subcommittee 
to visit the State of Mississippi to take testimony and do such other acts as may 
be necessary in the premises, and that the expenses of the committee shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the House, not to exceed dollars. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 


the resolution which has been read ? 
Mr. REAGAN. While I am aware the resolution has been offered 
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by request of the Mississippi delegation, yet I am constrained by my 
respect for the Constitution of the United States to object to it. 

Mr. RANDALL. I only ask to inquire into the facts and to report 
to the House. 

Mr. REAGAN, We have no earthly authority to deal with the sub- 
ject-matter. 

Mr. BURROWS. Is not that a substitute for the resolution intro- 
duced on this side of the House and objected to? 

The SPEAKER, Objection is made. 

Mr: RANDALL. Then I ask to refer it to the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the introduction of the reso- 
lution for reference to the Committee on Rules ? š 

Mr. REAGAN. Iam bound to object to it in any form, because this 
House has no authority over the subject-matter at all. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. On behalf of the Mississippi delegation, I ask 
the honorable gentleman from Texas to withdraw his objection to the 
introduction and adoption of the resolution submitted by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. The Mississippi delegation do not shrink 
from any inv tion into the occurrence referred to, but on the con- 
trary invite the fullest and most searching examination. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania has not presented this resolution in opposition 
to the wishes of the Mississippi delegation, but with their knowledge 
and consent and really at their suggestion. 

Mr. REAGAN. I would gladly do anything which the gentleman 
or the Mississippi delegation asked me to do, but I am constrained by 
a sense of duty in this matter to insist on my objection. There are more 
States than Mississippi involved. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Why should the gentleman who objects to 
the consideration of the proposition insist upon arguing it? 

Mr. REAGAN. I was only answering a question. 

The SPEAKER. Objection being made, the resolution is not before 
the House. 

And then, on motion of Mr. SPRINGER (at 4 o'clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.), the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. C. H. ALLEN: Memorial of Knights of Labor of Methuen, 
Mass., in favor of the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways 
and Canals. ; 

By Mr. BARKSDALE: Papers relating to the claim of Lewis Cato, 
of Jefferson County, Mississippi—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BENNETT: Petition of Elsie A. Lumsden, praying that the 
war claim of Matthew Lawton, deceased, Jate of New Hanover County, 
North Carolina, be referred to the Court of Claims—to the same com- 
mittee. 

By Mr. BLANCHARD: Papersrelating tothe claim of Louisa Schra- 
der, of Rapides Parish, Louisiana—to the same committee. 

By Mr. BOUTELLE: Memorial of A, H. Hutchinson, late Company 
D, Tenth Maine Volunteers, to accompany bill for relief to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. C. R. BRECKINRIDGE: Papers in the claim of Samuel H. 
Fitzhugh, and of Henry Williams, of Monroe County, Arkansas—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. T. M. BROWNE: Petition of Robert F. Kemp and 59 others, 
citizens of Randolph County, Indiana, for the free coinage of silver— 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. BRUMM: Petition of Thomas Castler and others, favoring 
the passage of House bill 3183, to prohibit aliens from acquiring title 
to or owning lands within the United States—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: Petition of Col. Francis Weiss, late of Twen- 
tieth Regiment New York Volunteers, praying Congress to grant ar- 
rears of his pension—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURROWS: Petition of George B. Harrison and others, of 
Bangor, Mich., in favor of free coinage of silver to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 

By Mr, CAREY: Memorial of the Knights of Labor of Green River 
City, Wyo., indorsing the construction of the Hennepin Canal by the 
United States—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

Also, petition of citizens of Fort Fetterman and vicinity, praying that 
an additional land district be established in Wyoming Territory—to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. ‘ 

By Mr. COX: Petition of Joseph B. Batchelor and others, of Raleigh, 
x C., recommending a bankrupt law—to the Committee on the Ju- 

iciary. : 

By Mr. DOCKERY: Petition of Knights of Labor of Stanberry, Mo., 
opposing the free-ship bill—to the Select Committee on American Ship- 
building and Ship-owning Interests. 

By Mr. DORSEY: Petition of E. N. Grenell and 196 citizens of Ne- 
braska, asking that butterine, oleomargarine, and other imitations of 
butter be taxed and placed under control of Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DUNN: Papers in the claim of W. H. Yarborough, of Phillips 
County, Arkansas—to the Committee on War Claims. 


By Mr. EVERHART: Petition of citizens of East Nottingham, Pa., 
praying for a commission to investigate the effects of alcoholic bever- 
ages—to the Select Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

Also, petition of same, for a constitutional amendment prohibiting 
the sale and manufacture of alcoholic beverages—to the same com- 
mittee. 

By Mr. FORNEY: Petition of James A. Callon, of Cherokee County, 
Alabama, asking that his war claim be referred to the Court of Claims— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, papers in the claim of James A. Callon, of Cherokee County, 
Alabama—to the same committee. f 

By Mr. FUNSTON: Memorial of the Knights of Labor of Olathe, 
Kans., in favor of the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways 
and Canals. 

By Mr. GLASS: Papers in the claim of Hugh B. Taylor, of Gibson 
County, Tennessee—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GROUT: Resolutions of Vermont Merino Sheep Shearing 
Association, relating to the tariff on wool—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HARMER: Memorial of Local Assembly, No. 2849, Knights 
of Labor, of Philadelphia, in favor of the construction ofthe Hennepin 
Canal—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

Also, papers in the case of Alice Kelley—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: Petition of Judith Winsor Smith and others, and 
Robert Treat Paine and others, of Massachusetts, in favor of post-office 
savings-banks—to the-Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. T. J. HENDERSON: Petition of W. Hanna and 20 others, 
citizens of Albany, Ill., favoring the passage of the scientific temper- 
ance bill—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. HOLMES: Protest of Local Assembly No, 4302, Knights of 

Labor, of Boone, Iowa, against the passage of the free shipping bill— 
to the Select Committee on American Ship-building and Ship-owning 
Interests. . 
By Mr. HOPKINS: Petition of 200 citizens of Kane County, Mi- 
nois, for the of a law putting oleomargarine and all substitutes 
for butter under control of Internal Revenue Department, &c.—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOUK: Papers relating to the claim of William C. Carson, 
of Jefferson County, Tennessee—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. IRION: Papers relating to the claims of William C. Warren 
and of Elizabeth Manning, of Washington Parish; of John East and 
of Catherine Felps, of East Feliciana Parish; of Robert Cole, of Saint 
Helena Parish; of William R. Brown, of East Baton Rouge Parish; of 
Jean B. V. Richard, of Saint Landry Parish; and of Izidore Daigle and 
Rosa Daigle Woodruff, of West Baton Rouge Parish, Louisiana—to the 
same committee. 

By Mr. LONG: Petition of Henry G. Read and others, for post- o fiice 
savings-banks—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MERRIMAN: Petition of Albert Stickney, for postal sav- 
ings-banks—to the same committee. 

By Mr. O'DONNELL: Petition of the officers and members of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, of Bronson, Mich., in favor of 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States extending the 
right of suffrage to women—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRICE: Memorial of the Knights of Labor of Augusta, Wis., 
favoring liberal appropriations for public improvements, and especially 
for the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. ST. MARTIN: Papers in the case of A. Curimano & Co., of 
New Orleans—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, SENEY: Memorial of J. O. Winship and J. E. Meyer, re- 
questing legislation favoring ex-Union soldiers in appointments to of- 
fice—to the Select Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. STEELE: Petition of Assembly No. 4204, Knights of Labor, 
of Wabash, Ind., against the free-ship bill—to the Committee on Amer- 
ican Ship-building and Ship-owning Interests. 

Also, petition of Feleborn Grange No. 2048, by the secretary, Nannie 
Scott, of Majenica, Ind., asking that the coinage of silver be continued, 
and that the Morrison tariff bill be defeated—to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. STORM: Petition of Knights of Labor of Mauch Chunk, Pa., 
praying for the appropriation of the surplus revenues for internal im- 
provements and works of national importance—to the Committee on 
Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. TUCKER: Petition of citizens of Virginia, for raising the sal- 
aries of district judges—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHEELER: Petition of Moses B. Keel, of Jackson County, 
Ala for relief—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition for reference of war claim of Joseph A. Clark to the 
Court of Claims—to the same committee. 

By Mr. MILO WHITE: Petition of George Chambers, for a pension— 
to the Commititee on Invalid Pensions. 

The following petitions, praying Congress to place the coinage of silver 
upon an equality with gold; that there beissued coin certificates of one, 
two, and five doHars, the same being made legal tender; that one and 
two dollar legal-tender notes be issued, and that the public debt be paid 
as rapidly as possible by applying for this purpose the idle surplus now 
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in the Treasury, were presented and severally referred to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures : 

By Mr. HOLMAN: Of W. H. Tyner and 72 others, citizens of Deca- 
tur County, Indiana. 

The following petitions, praying Congress for the enactment of a law 
requiring scientific temperance instruction in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, in the Territories, and in the Mili and Naval 
Academies, the Indian and colored schools supported wholly or in part 
by money from the national Treasury, were presented and severally 
referred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. J. E. CAMPBELL: Of citizens of Warren, Clermont, and 
Butler Counties, Ohio. 

By Mr. LONG: Of citizens of Plymouthr, Norfolk, and Bistol Coun- 
ties, Massachusetts. 

By Mr. O’FERRALL: Of citizens of Frederick, Shenandoah, and Al- 
bemarle Counties, Va. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, March 31, 1886. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore A sinerien a petition of Knights of La- 
bor of Delaware, Ohio, praying that liberal appropriations be made for 
works of publicimprovements, and especially for the Hennepin Canal; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


Mr. EDMUNDS., I present the petition of Frank W. Tubbesing, of 
Atlanta, Ga., for a pension; and as his case is so curious and his peti- 
tion is written by himself I shall bo glad to have it read for the infor- 
mationof the Senate. Ido notcare aboutits being put in the RECORD 
if anybody objects, but I think the poor fellow ought to be allowed to 
tell his story, and see if we can get a pension for him. 

The P. IDENT pro tempore. The petition will be read, if there be 
no objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Petition of Frank W. Tubbesing, of Atlanta, Ga., No. 5 Orange street. 
To the Congress of the Uniled States : i 4 2 
Eight years ntered my claim for inyali ion through the law firm 
of A ‘ashington. D. O. 5 


ce box 715, W 

to the surrender of Appomattox Court House, 1365, 

and was during this period twice severely wounded; once at the right side of 

my head, where a deep indentation remai hich physicians declare to 

be very dangerous, especially as age advances; the other wound is on my left 
Jeg; and breaks 

rom 1866 to 1869 


remained in the South. until py reread in 1869, at Saint Augustine, Fla. I 
settled near Atlanta, Ga., on a little farm, and in consequence lost all knowl- 
edge of my old comrades of the time of war by whom to make the required 


roof. 
wi In July, 1885, I received a communication from the commissioner, stat- 
ing that my claim, No. N Veda rejected on the gro that the records of 
the War Department did not furnish evidence of my wounds. 

I have proved by several eminent physicians the nature of my wounds, and 
by the sworn affidavits of the most 37 citizens my character for truth 
and veracity. <A petition was signed and sent to the Hon. N. J. HAmonp by 
the leading attorneys of my county and several others of Atlanta, praying that 
Congress would decide my cause and grant my humble petition for a pension. 

My wounds are only strong opiates alleviate my sufferings ; age ad- 
vances very fast, and I am entirely unable to make a living by manual labor. 

The late Hon. A, H. 9 who knew personally my condition, 8 
me in 1883 the tion as United States storekeeper and gauger, but I was dis- 
missed at the ge of the administration. My record at the Treasury Depart- 
ment will prove that I filled my duties as an honorable man, 

Necessity forces me to lay petition before Congress. My attorneys have 
withdrawn, because I was unable to pay their advance fee. 

On the 6th instant my wife and myself were stricken down by typhoid fever. 
On the 9th instantshe diedand left me a suffering, childless cripple, whose days 


my be r ee 
oping that Congress will look favorably on this petition aud grant to me 
the needed pension—I offer that every fact stated before can be fully established 


iss I tliem ost humbte t. 
n our m servant, 
mae 2 FRANK W. TUBBESING. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. In moving the reſerenceof the petition to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions I wish to invite the early attention of that com- 
mittee to this case, and to say that I am informed, and believe, that 
this poor soldier, after he had ended his service in the Army, was ap- 
pointed, as he says in the petition, a storekeeper and ganger under the 
internal-revenue system I suppose, at Atlanta, in Georgia, upon the 
recommendation of the late Alexander H. Stephens, but the remorse- 
less fate of politics (and how the poor fellow could have had any poli- 
tics that would have hurt anybody I do not know) has turned him a 
helpless and a crippled soldier out of the service of the United States, 
in which he there was no com: t of his conduct. Under those 
circumstances I hope the Committee on Pensions will take an early 
portunity to see whether he has got any other claim upon the gratitude 
of his country. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The petition will be referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I present resolutions signed by C. A. Chapman, 
secretary of the Vermont Merino Sheep-Shearing Association. Theres- 
olutions are in the nature of a memorial on the subject of the tariff on 
wool and the competition of shoddy manufactures against the honest 
products of the country, &c. I move that the resolutions be referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. EDMUNDS presented the petition of Charles Tobias, late a 
private in Company K, Eleventh Regiment Vermont Volunteers, pray- 
ing to.be allowed arrears of pension; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. INGALLS. I present resolutions signed by Hon. D. K. Cartter, 

i and James C. Dulin, secretary, adopted by a meeting of u 
large number of citizens held in this city, expressive of their sense of 
the pro; action of Congress upon the subject of the common schools 
of the District. I move thatthe accompanying letterof Judge Cartter 
and the resolutions be printed as a document, and be referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON presented memorials of Knights of Labor of Stuart and 
Boone, in the State of Iowa, remonstrating t the passage of the 
free-ship bill; which were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of Knights of Labor of What Cheer, 
Towa, remonstrating against the repeal or amendment of the mechanics’ 
lien law now in force in the District of Columbia; which was referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon, presented a memorial of the Board of 
Trade of Vancouver, Wash. ; which was read, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, as follows: $ 

SECRETARY'S OFFICE, VANCOUVER BOARD OF TRADE, 
Vancouver, Wash., March 19, 1886, 
At a regular meeting of the Vancouver Board of Trade, held this day, there 


was unanimously adopted the following memorial to Congress on the question 
of the tariff on lumber and coal: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled : 


Your memorialists, the Board of Trade of the city of Vancouver, Wash., re- 
spectfully represent that two of the 5 ies of this Territory are the 
mining of coal and the manufacture of lumber, 

That these industries employ a large number of men, a large amount of capi- 
tal, and a large number of American ships. 

; That the British territory to the north of us is also a coal and timber produc- 
ng country. 

Bhat its coal mines and forests are close to tide water, and consequently can 
be more economically utilized than the mines and forests of this Territory. 

That the products of the mines and forests of this Territory have to be hauled 
over railways from 15 to 60 miles before reaching na waters, a num- 
ber of such railways are now in operation to the Columbia River and Puget 
Sound, and others are now in process of construction. That two such railways 
are now being built in Clarke County, Washington Territory, designed to bring 
to the w of Vancouver and La Camas |: quantities of coal, saw-logs, 
piles, and spars, That these railways will in opr gen by furnishing cheap 
ache oe 3 open up to settlement largo areas of valuable agricultural and 
mineral lan 

Your memorialists further represent that by reason of the superior economic 
situation of the rigs ys 3 of Pritish Colum! at by reason of the fact 
that large quantities of coal are bro! our ports in fore: 
last at merely nominal charges for feigh 


actions, 
Your memorialists therefore respectfully pray that the present import duty on 
lumber and coal be allowed to remain as a part of our tariff laws. 


I, W. Byron Daniels, secre of the Vancouver Board of hereby certify 
that the foregoing ee true 3 original memorial 2 — board 
as above stated 


In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and the seal of said board, the 


date first above written. 
[sEax.] W. BYRON DANIELS, Secretary. 

Mr. GORMAN presented a petition of the Chesapeake Bank of Balti- 
more, Md., praying that certain internal-revenue taxes paid in error be 
refunded; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the petition of Mrs. Sarah H. Wood, of Baltimore, 
Md., praying that the proceeds of her deposit in the Bank of Louisiana, 
taken under General Order 202 from that bank in 1863, be refunded; 
which was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. JACKSON presented the petition of Friedman Brothers and other 
citizens of Chattanooga, Tenn., praying for the passage of Senate bill 
1636, to reduce the rate of postage upon seeds, scions, bulbs, and plants; 
which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 

Mr. EVARTS presented a petition signed by 8 male citizens of Gen- 
eva, N. Y., praying for the extension to women of the right of suffrage 
on equal terms with men; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition signed by 72 and firms repre- 
senting the book and stationery trade of New York city, praying for 
the speedy passage of a national and uniform bankruptcy law; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TELLER presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Boulder, 
Colo., praying that liberal appropriations be made for works of inter- 
nal improvement, and ee for the construction of the Hennepin 
Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of Knights of Labor of Boulder, Colo., 
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remonstrating against the passage of the free-ship bill; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. VOORHEES presented petitions of Knights of Labor of Wash- 
ington, Knightsville, Peru, and Elkhart, in the State of Indiana, pray- 
ing that liberal appropriations be made for works of internal improve- 
ment, and especially for the construction of the Hennepin Canal; which 
were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Spencer County, Indiana, 
praying for the of the bill granting ions to soldiers and 
sailors who served in the Army and Navy of the United States during 
the war of the rebellion and to their widows and orphans, and for other 

Which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
e also presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Bridgeton, Parke 
County, Indiana, and of Local aes a ig of he State of tar 
praying for the passage of the bill providing for the opening of thé 
%%% tho Corian Teritory t eetslenienk Aa: whi wee 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Huntington, Ind., pray 
for the passage of a joint resolution submitting to the several States an 
Territories a proposition to so amend the national Constitution as to 
protect women in the enjoyment of the right of suffrage on equal terms 
with men; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Knights of Labor of Wabash, Ind., 
remonstrating against the passage of the free-ship bill; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CULLOM presented resolutions adopted by the Chicago Live 
Stock Exchange, 55 against certain provisions of the bill to 
regulate the transportation of live stock which require the feeding and 
watering of cattle in transit every twelve hours; which were referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of 60 members of the Knights of Labor 
of Carmi, Ill., and a memorial of 21 members of the Knights of Labor 
of Port Byron, III., bee ec e the passage of the free- ship 
bill; which were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. MAXEY, from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 1333) for the relief of William H. 
Randle, of Nashville, Tenn., reported it without amendment; and sub- 
mitted a report thereon. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 3530) granting a pension to Albert L. Allen; and 

A bill (H. R. 551) granting a pension to Rhoda Dane. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BLA], who is unavoidably detained from the Senate this morning, 

in my hand a report that he desires to have presented from the 
mmittee on Pensions, and therefore for him I report without amend- 
ment the bill (S. 843) granting a pension to Elise Burki. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 


endar. 

Mr. McPHERSON, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 747) for the relief of Capt. Andrew W. Johnson, 
reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 421) granting a pension to Isabella Bullock, sub- 
mitted an adverse report thereon, which was agreed to; and the bill 
was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. VAN WYCK, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally with an amendment, 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1367) granting an increase of pension to Catherine Doyle; 


A bill (H. R. — for the relief of Mrs. B. Alfers; 

A bill (H. R. 5254) to increase the pension of George W. Smith; 

A bill (H. R. 1400 to grant a pension to Silas S. White; and 

A bill (H. R. 1406) granting a pension to Simmons W. Harden. 

Mr. VAN WYCK, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. io granting a pension to William Christie; 

A bill (H. R. 4589) granting a pension to Frederick Bauman; 

A bill (H. R. 698) granting a pension to Phillip D. Campbell; 

A bill (H. R. fasts for the relief of Margaret A. Caswell; 

A bill (H. R. 5253) granting a pension to Mrs. Elizabeth Stewart; 

A bill (H. R. 704) granting a pension to Benjamin Dubach; 

A bill (H. R. 3402) granting a pension to Mrs. Lizzie E. Cooney; 

A bill (H. R. 4918) granting a pension to J. Francis Hopper; 

A bill (H. R. 5252) granting a pension to John W. Thornton; 

A bill (H. R. 5527) granting a pension to Emeline Crawford; 

A bill ie R. 0 granting a pension to Mrs. M. A. Bickerdyke; 

A bill (H. R. 702) granting a pension to Dr. J. F. Bruner; 

A bill (S. 891) granting a pension to Geriah Collins; 

A bill (H. R. 2070 granting a pension to Philomena E. Nolan; 

A bill (H. R. 4076) for the relief of George A. Roberts; 

A bill (H. R. 5323) granting a pension to George W. Flint; 


A bill (H. R. 1352) granting a pension to Isaac Chenoweth; 
i to restore to the pension- roll the name of Andrew 


ill E R. 4114) granting a pension to Capt. Anthony Harsel; 
H. R. 5706) for the relief of Elizabeth Leffman; 
(H. R. 1593) for the relief of Sarah Manz; 
R. 1590) for the relief of Timothy Paige; and 
S. 134) granting a pension to Shadrach Brown. 

Mr. VAN WYCK, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 957) granting a pension to Mother Bychedyche, re- 
ported adversely thereon; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. BLA! URN, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (8. 729) for the relief of Rear-Admiral Carter, re- 
ported it without amendment. 

Mr. HOAR, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the petition of James Crutchett, praying payment for property taken 
by the Government from military necessity during the late war, sub- 
mitted an adverse report thereon, which was agreed to; and the com- 
mittee were di from the further consideration of the petition. 

Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 646) granting a pension to Thomas M. Commuck; 


A bill 5 R. 125 for the relief of Robert Moran; 


A bill (H. R. 1456) granting a pension to Lydia A. Nelson; 

A bill (H. R. 441) granting a pension to Kate Amann; 

A bill (H. R. 4400) granting a pension to Polly Belden; 

A bill (H. R. 4395) to grant a pension to Betsey Martin; 

A bill (H. R. 3921) granting an increase of pension to Richard Gear; 
A bill (H. R. 533) for the relief of Thomas F. n; 
A bill (H. R. 5284) granting a pension to Rinaldo R. Somes; 

A bill (H. R. 4389) granting a pension to William Bridges, jr.; 

A bill (H. R. 1782) granting a pension to Cornelia W. Ellis; 

A bill (H. R. 3538) granting a pension to Mrs. Amy A. Hurst; 

A bill (H. R. 4122) granting a pension to Mary E. Snow; and 

A bill (H. R. 1471) increasing the pension of Andrew J. Hill. 


Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 1267) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Lou Gobright 
McFalls, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report 
thereon. 

REPORT OF LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS. 


Mr. SEWELL, from the Committee on the Library, reported the fol- 
lowing resolution; which was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the annual report of the Librarian of Congress be printed, and 
that 500 additional copies, with covers, be printed for distribution by the Librarian. 
REPORT OF NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 


Mr. HAWLEY, from the Committee on Printing, to whom was re- 
ferred the following concurrent resolution, re it without amend- 
ment; and it was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the report 
of the National Academy of Sciences for 1885, with its ap i be printedin 
the usual octavo form, but that the eight accompanying memoirs be printed in 
quarto form, and that 4,500 additional copies of the report and memoirs be 
printed; of which 1,000 shall be for the use of the Senate, 2,000 copies for the use 


of the House of tatives, and 1,500 copies for the use of the National 


Academy of Sciences, 


GREELY POLAR EXPEDITION REPORT. 


Mr. HAWLEY. From the Committee on Printing, to whom was re- 
ferred the joint resolution (S. R. 23) for the printing of the report of the 
International Polar ition to Lady Franklin Bay, Grinnell Land, 
by First Lieut. A. W. Greely, Fifth Cavalry, United States Army, act- 
ing signal officer, I make a favorable report. We report a substitute 
for the joint resolution, and ask that the original resolution be indefi- 
nitely postponed and the substitute adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The substitute reported will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Concurrent resolution for printing the report of the International Polar Ex- 
praon to Lady Franklin Bay, Grinnell Land, by First Lieut, A. W. Greely, 

\Resdleed by the Henate (ihe House S) Representatines ooon rind], That the report 

louse ves c is e ri 

of the International Po ition to Lady Franklin Bay, Grinnell Land. t by 
First Lieut, A, W. Greely. Cavalry, United States Army, acting signal ofi- 
cer, be printed, and that 4.300 additional copies, with the necessary illustrations, 
be printed; 1,250 copies of which shall be for the use of the Senate, 2,500 copies 
for the use of the House of Representatives, and 750 copies for distribution by 
the Signal Seryice Bureau. 


The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 


agreed to. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
be postponed indefinitely. 

BILL RECOMMITTED. 


Mr. McPHERSON. I am instructed by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs to move that the bill (S. 882) to equalize the pay of graduates 
of the Naval Academy be taken from the Calendarand recommitted to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

The motion was agreed to. 


Senate joint resolution No. 23 will 
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BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. GORMAN introduced a bill (S. 2015) for the relief of the Chesa- 
peake Bank, of Baltimore, Md.; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. INGALLS introduced a bill (S. 2016) for the relief of Napoleon 
B. McKay; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. CAMERON (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2017) for the re- 
lief of James T. Peale; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

Mr. SABIN introduced a bill (S. 2018) to forfeit certain lands here- 
tofore granted for the purpose of aiding in the construction of rail- 
roads, and for other purposes; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. VANCE introduced a bill (S. 2019) for the relief of William 
Shannon, of North Carolina; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. VAN WYCK introduced a bill (S. 2020) granting a pension to 
Addie L. Macomber; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. TELLER introduced a bill (S. 2021) for the relief of Edward E. 
Tinsdale; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to call the attention of the Committee on Pen- 
sions to this bill. This is the application of a soldier who has served 
the United States about ten years in the volunteer and regular force, 
who since his discharge has been disabled, losing both eyes and both 
arms. He has a family to support, and either he must go to the poor- 
house or the Government must make some provision for him. I also 
submit papers to accompany the bill, which I move be referred with 
the bill to the Committee on Pensions. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. EVARTS introduced a bill (S. 2022) granting an increase of 
pension to Mrs. General Ward B. Burnett; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SEWELL introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 59) explanatory of 
the act of Congress approved March 3, 1883, relative to the readjust- 
ment of the salaries of certain postmasters; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 


DISTRICT COMMISSIONERS. 


Mr. VAN WYCK. Task for the adoption of the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the commissioners of the District of Columbia inform the Sen- 
ate whether any of the said commissioners is now stockholder or director or 
attorney of either of the street pane ain hy or national banks of the District 
of Columbia, or of the Washington 83 mpany; also, if not now, whether 
heretofore either of them has been holder, director, or attorney of either 
ff said corporations; and, if so,when he ceased to be such stockholder, director, 

or attorney, as aforesaid. 


The PRESIDENT protempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

Mr. ALLISON. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made, and the resolution 


goes over. 
RECLAMATION OF TEXAN AND MEXICAN STOCK. 


Mr. COKE submitted the following resolution; which was read: 


Whereas the boundary line between the Republics of the United States and 
Mexico in much. of its length divides a grazing and stock-growing country, which 
lies on each side thereof; and S 

Whereas horses and cattle may and do crosssaid line at will, the same inter- 
posing no obstruction thereto; and 

Whereas in the absence of some treaty provision between the two countries 
for the reclamation of stock thus crossing said boundary line the citizens of the 
two countries are liable to become embroiled: Therefore, for the purpose of 
averting such complications as, in consequence thereof, may ensue between the 
two countries, 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be requested to bring the sub- 
ject to the attention of the Mexican Government, with a view to negotiations 

ween the two countries looking to an ent under which the citizens of 
both may be protected in making on of their property which may have 
crossed the boundary line. 


Mr. COKE. In order to show the importance of the resolution, I 
will read to the Senate from a letter received by me bearing on the 
subject. The writer says: 

My Dear Sim: Pardon the liberty I take in addressing you at this time, but I 
fee] that a question of great moment to many of your Texan constituents and to 
other American citizens justifies me in doing so. 
ibe e: not be otherwise informed than that upon this border (the Rio 

runde 


This gentleman writes from the Rio Grande, on the Mexican side 


there are constant troubles between the American stockmen and the Mexi- 
ean officials, growing principally out of the fact that Texan stock (horses and 
cattle) are constantly crossing the narrow and shallow stream which divides 
the two countries, When this Texas stock get upon this side of the river. 


That is, the Mexican side— 


they are seized and immediately confiscated by the local Mexican authori- 
ties, although their owners live in many instances within a stone's throw of the 
range these cattle are seized on. gaan 3 the pesi fall and winter a large num- 
ber of Texas stock drifted in this way into Mexico, and now that the 

drive is soon to be made by the en, it is highly probable that serious 
trouble will occur oyer the recovery by Texan owners of stock on this side of 
the Rio Grande. The stockmen the intention to take their stock peace- 
ably if possible, forcibly if necessary, 


for rati- 
be as- 


Now, it strikes me that the Mexican treaty at present before Con, 
without clause 


fication should not be adopted some gi to 
owners the right to reclaim their property on Mexican riat i 

serted that they now have that right, but I can say that it is an im ity for 
an American owner to recover stolen or strayed stock from Mexican holders. 
The courts here positively refuse to do anything in the matter, and it is a well- 
known fact that even prominent Mexican officials of this section are to-day in 
possession of yaluable American horses stolen from Texas, which they refuse to 
deliver, even when every proof of ownership has been presented by the Amer- 
ican claimant. 

This letter is from a gentleman well known to me and to others in 
this Chamber as one of the highest character and more than ordinary 
intelligence. He has no interest in this question as a stock-grower or 
dealer in stock; he simply states facts which he thinks ought to engage 
the attention of our Government—an opinion in which I believe this 
Senate will concur. I have read the letter in order that the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, to whom I shall ask that the resolution be 
referred, may see the importance of giving the subject as early atten- 
tion as is practicable. 

I move the reference of the resolution to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

FORFEITURE OF RAILROAD LAND GRANTS. 


Mr. CALL. I wish to give notice that on Friday morning, at the 
close of the morning hour, I shall ask the indulgence of the Senate to 
take from the table the resolution offered by me in favor of the forfeit- 
ure of the land grants to railroads not completed within the time speci- 
fied in the grants for the purpose of submitting a few remarks upon 
the resolution. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its Clerk, 
announced that the House had passed the following bills and joint res- 
olution; in which the concurrence of the Senate was requested: 

A bill (H. R. 277) for the relief of James M. Lowry; 

A bill tr R. 6663) for the relief of Thomas P. Westmoreland; 

A bill (H. R. 4009) for the relief of Ann B. Hubbard, administratrix; 
and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 115) providing for the execution of the joint 
resolution of February 5, 1883, voting thanks and a medal to John F. 
Slater. 

EFFICIENCY OF THE ARMY. 


The PRESIDENT protempore. If there be no further morning busi- 
ness the morning business is closed, and the Calendar is now in order. 

Mr. LOGAN. I ask that the bill to increase the efficiency of the 
Army be now placed before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the Army bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 777) to increase the 
efficiency of the Army of the United States, the pending question being 
on Mr. HALE’s motion to strike out section 2 of the bill. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I did not intend on yesterday when I 
closed my remarks to continue this discussion any further, nor have I 
any desire at this time to protract it at any considerable length. I 
was in hopes that by this time I could have had a vote on the bill, and 
had the sense of the Senate in reference to the proposition that has 
been discussed before it. But it seems that there is no way to satisfy 
the desire on the part of some Senators to procrastinate this struggle. I 
do not feel called upon to make answer to anything that was said yes- 
terday by the Senator from Colorado [ Mr. TELLER] with regard to this 
bill; but, however, feeling that I am not called upon to do so, I will 
for his personal gratification reply to one or two remarks that he made 
personal to myself. 

It would not do for me to enter into the field of sarcasm and there 
measure blades with him, especially in reference to the character of sar- 
casm indulged in by that Senator. Sarcasm, sir, is of two kinds, one 
that carries the evidence with it of splenetic feeling and not coming 
from a great, massive intellect and a generous heart. There is sar- 
casm, however, that is sometimes worthily indulged in in debate. This 
that I have reference to is not of the latter class. 

I have read carefully over—I had not the opportunity to do so until 
yesterday evening— what I said in answer to the Senator from Colorado, 
and for the life of me I can not find a single sentence or remark that 
should have called forth from him the character of remark that he ut- 
tered on the Senate flooron yesterday. It is true, sir, I did say when I 
was speaking of the armies returning from the contest for the preserva- 
tion of this Union that in that great array I did not see the face of the 
Senator. That seems to have given offense. It was true. I did not 
see his face. I merely stated a fact. I did not mean to criticise the 
Senator on account of his not being one of those who entered the Army, 
for there are many good and true men who were not in the Army. A 
great majority of the people of this country were not in the Army. I 
am an older man than he; I believe so at least; and if on account of his 
age or indisposition or from any other cause he was not engaged, that 
is no cause of criticism on my part, and I do not desire to criticise either 
him or anybody else for that reason. If that gave offense and caused 
him to utter what he did, then I am guilty. 
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But the remark that I desire to reply to especially was one that was 
calculated to wound the feelings of almost any Senator, when madein 


the manner in which it was uttered by that Senator. He referred to 
the urbanity of manner exhibited by myself, my courtesy toward Sen- 
ators. He is the first Senator on this floor who has ever complained of 
my course of conduct so far as courtesy toward him was concerned— 
the first man. I do not claim that I am more courteous than other 
Senators, nor even that I am as courteous, yet that is the first complaint 
that any Senator ever made of that character against me. I do not 
claim that I have all the graces nor that I would make a Chesterfield, 
as would the Senator; but at the same time I do not feel that that was 
a fair criticism upon my course. Let that go, however, and from this 
time forward I shall greet the Senator as the Chesterfield of the Senate 
Chamber. 

Ah, sir, I desire, however, to say in no unpleasant words, I hope, that 
when the Senator referred to me asa soldier and said that would not 
be forgotten by this Senate, that I was determined it should not be for- 
gotten, that I was constantly parading that fact before the country—if 
that character of remark had fallen from the lips of some one North 
who, during the war, nursed his wrath to keep it warm against Union 
soldiers, from some man who was known then by the cognomen of 
‘*vopperhead,’’ from some man whose hatred grew and still grew 
against the Union soldiers, I could have understood it; but for that 
kind of sneering sarcasm to come from a Republican, representing a Re- 
publican constituency, was unworthy a Senator representing a loyal 
State. On the opposite side of the Chamber, where are men who were 
arrayed in the contest against the Union arms for a division of this 
grand nation—they have more respect for a man who was a soldier and 
stood up face to face against them than to insinuate in any such low 
and despicable way as this. Why, sir, no confederate officer ever 
deigned to offer or would offer such a remark or insinuation against 
any soldier on this side of the Chamber. Therefore I say to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado that this remark did wound my feelings; this remark 
was not of the character that should come from a friend. 

True, sir, I did do what little I could for this country. I did help 
pre that flag which shelters him; I did help protect his property ; 

did help protect his rights; I did help keep this Union together that 
he might be an honorable Senator, while he slept beneath his own roof 
in the quiet of his own home. And for that reason am I to be criti- 
cised by a Republican in this Senate? 

I say to the Senator that I am not in his way nor in the way of any 
of his friends. His insinuation about my aspirations was without 
foundation. I have no aspirations other than to represent my constit- 
uency honestly and fairly; none other than to occupy my seat honor- 
ably, and I never have had any other, no matter what may have been 
said by others. Why, sir, when the seat you fill (pointing to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate), honorable as it is, was offered to me with una- 
nimity on the part of this side of the Senate Chamber I declined it. 
What evidence is there to justify its being thrown in my teeth that my 
aspirations are being interfered with in reference to this bill or the de- 
bate on it? What justification is there for such insinuations? I ask 
for nothing; I want nothing. 

Mr. President, the Senator said: 

I have yet to learn thatin the history of the world the men who have made 
their mark in legislative life, in the civil forum, have received their education 
on the tented field. 

That is true. It is true, Mr. President, in regard to the soldier who 
passes years and years of his time in the field while others are in their 
offices, while others have an opportunity of informing themselves in 
reference to legislation, that the opportunities of those at home are bet- 
ter than of those in the field. I agree to all that; but yet I have 
found men in my life and in my travels who have been in the cloister 
and in their offices and chambers for years and years, and yet failed to 
make statesmen out of themselves. 

When he said I was not a statesman, I knew that much myself; and 
I am sorry that some other men do not even know that much about 
themselves. A statesman! Daniel Webster wasastatesman. He was 
a Cabinet officer once. Does that prove that every man who is or may 
have been a Cabinet officer is a Daniel Webster? I think not. It will 
not do for men who by some good fortune have, to the surprise and as- 
tonishment of others, taken and others left behind to imagine on 
that account that they have all the wisdom in the world. If they do, 
they may be mistaken. 

Statesman! Iam willing to agree that the Senator is a statesman if 
that will do him aay good. My agreeing to it, however, would not 
make it so; yet I will agree to it merely for his accommodation. 

There have been soldiers, however, not inside of this Senate Cham- 
ber, perhaps, but in history from the time that wars have been made, 
who have not only been soldiers but haye been statesmen. Of course 
they are dead; none of them are living now, perhaps; yet there are 
many statesmen who have been civilians who are dead, and many yet 
living who never will be statesmen, and never can be except in their 
own fevered imagination. 

Further, the Senator said that I assumed to know more about mili- 
tary affairs than any otherman. Why, Mr. President, I do not know 
that I have made any pretense of that character, Because I am chair- 


man of the Committee on Military Affairs I have been called into the 
discussion of subjects connected with military aftairs occasionally, and 
on certain occasions I have alluded to what I have seen in my own ex- 
perience for the purpose of illustrating a proposition; but at the same 
time I have never assumed that I knew more than other people about 
military affairs. I might possibly know more than the tor from 
Colorado, yet that would not be saying very much for myself. 

But that was not all, Mr. President. I am saying this now because 
I understand this thing perfectly; I am not deceived; the Senator is 
mistaken if he thinks I am a child; he is mistaken if he thinks I can 
not see some things, dark as my vision may be. He attempted in every 
possible way yesterday to insinuate that I had said certain things in 
this Senate Chamber alluding to a certain gentleman of high charac- 
ter, far away from here now, in connection with this bill, in what I said 
in regard to the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. Why did he lug 
that in? What has that to do withthe proposition to add five thousand 
men totheArmy? Yet it was insisted upon and insinuated, and even 
the insinuation made that I had stricken it out of my speech; that is, 
he said we must take the RECORD, but we know how RECORDS are 
made up. Everybody understood that. 

Now, why does he persist and why has it been persisted in on this 
floor that I am trying to strike at somebody outside of this Chamber? 
I say now, once for all, to that Senator that I made no such allusion, 
that the man was not in my mind, that I had no such intention, nor 
can my lan be construed or tortured into any such meaning as 
that. What I said was in reference to Senators and in reference to the 
backing of Senators by Senators, not in reference to anybody outside, 
for I do not deal in that character of insinuations. I will say further 
to the Senator, and desire him to understand it and have the notice 
now, that all the attempts made by Senators here in this Chamber to 
cause a quarrel or ill-feeling between the gentleman alluded to and 
myself will be a failure, He and I are better friends than these gen- 
tlemen who are trying to make us enemies. That is all in reference to 
that; and this little play and this little game is too small a thing for 
Senators to engage in who wish to deal openly and fairly. 

The Senator said he had a right to argue this bill. So say I. I 
agree to that. Every Senator has a right to oppose it if he and 
I never have complained at opposition to any bill where it was legiti- 
mate. The only complaint I made was of the insinuations made a; 
me and against the committee that reported this bill having some hid- 
den motive in view in reporting it. That was the objection I made to 
the argument, and not to the fact of opposition so far as the statements 
made were true and were facts. I made no objection to that, nor do I. 

Now, Mr. President, I dismiss that part of it, and I desire to call the 
attention of the Senate for a very few moments to one of the principal 
applications of this bill, as I desire it to be amended before it is passed, 
to the machinery of the Army, and then I am done. The statement 
that no recommendations have been made by Executive Departments 
in reference to this measure is without foundation. As I read yester- 
day, there is the recommendation of the of War indorsing the 
recommendation of the Lieutenant-General of the Army and of the ex- 
General of the Army. What is that? I desire to call the attention of 
Senators to it for a few moments. It is that there should be two ad- 
ditional companies attached to each regiment of infantry, those com 
nies being numerically one hundred men each. That for twenty-five 
regiments is easily calculated. 

There is the recommendation. There is what we propose. Now, 
why? Itis that these twenty-five infantry regiments may be organ- 
ized the same as the artillery and cavalry. How are they organized? 
The ten regiments of cavalry are organized into thirty battalions, three 
battalions to a regiment, twelve companies to a regiment. How is it 
in the artillery? The five regiments of artillery are organized with 
twelve companies to a regiment, making three battalions, haying two 
majors in each of the regiments of artillery and of cavalry. We have 
adopted the drill for the artillery, cavalry, and infantry alike. In 
former years, as is well known to everybody who has studied Scott’s 
Tactics or Hardee’s Tactics or any other tactics, the drill of the infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery was different entirely. Now the drill is the same 
in all arms of the service, so that a company of artillery can move the 
same as a company of infantry, and vice versa. Their movements are 
the same. They can march, move, drill, and perform all the evolu- 
tions in the same way and manner. Now the proposition is and has 
been for several years that the infantry arm of the service should be 
put on a basis with the cavalry and artillery arms of the service. How? 
That it should have twelve companies in each regiment, making three 
battalions to a regiment, so as to equalize the whole service and give it 
efficiency. That is the proposition which has heen made by the Wea 
tary of War and by the generals of the Army, a proposition that Ishould 
like to see carriedout. Of course if this amendment should be adopted 
that machinery would be necessary provided Congress agrees to make 
that arm of the service the same as the other arms of the service. 

Now, let me go a little further, and let us see whether or not that 
would increase the efficiency of the service. I call the attention of 
any Senator who may be opposed to the bill to this proposition. You 
would have twenty-five regiments of infantry, and each regiment would 
have twelve companies and three battalions, You could thereby have 
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eight companies at all times in the regiment, sg parte; eee com- 
ies ready to move ata moment’s warning. 
and haying it all in fragments as itis now, you would have 
two in complete order, y ing men from one 
battalion to the other you would have two complete, full battal- 
ionsat all times, and have the framework of the third battalion to be 
filled up by therecruits. In that way you would have twenty-five regi- 
ments of eight companies to the regiment ready to move at the tap of 
the drum. Will any man say that would not increase the efficiency of 
our service? I want to know if there is a man who ds any- 
thing about military affairs, as much so as these gentlemen who have 
opposed the bill, who will tell me that that not bea move in the 
direction of the efficiency of the service of the Army of the United States. 
And yet we are told that this is simply for extra and that is 
all there is in this proposition. Why, Mr. President, that is not so; 
and when I say that I do not mean it offensively, but I mean that 
there is no truthful basis for the statement. The efliciency of our cav- 
alry and artillery has been increased in that very way; and yet they 
are not what they ought to be; and why? Because the recruits that 
have been drawn for the purpose of up the ents are mainly 
for the infantry, and the cavalry is kept up with difficulty because it is 
a hard service; men wear out and horses wear out; so that the efficiency 
of our cavalry is not what it ought to be; but by this organization which 
I have mentioned it is much more efficient than it was prior to the adop- 
tion of this organization, and so is your artillery, if there is any use for 
that at the present time. 

I will not go into the question as to the immediate use, for that seems 
to me to be so absurd as far as ent is concerned that I care not to 
reply to it further than to say that there is no use for our artillery 
standing in the ſorts everywhere. Of course there is no use for artillery 
except in time of war, except for drill and keeping forts and preparing 
them and being in garrison, drilling, sca and putting themselves 
in condition. That is all the use they are. It is all the use for your 
fortifications to have them there, not for the p of shooting any- 
body to-day, but so that the machinery may be kept in order and every- 
thing prepared so that you may be ready for service if required. 

The ents made in reference to this proposition are the charac- 
ter of arguments that are made by men not well ing the 
proposition, but thinking they do know more about it than other peo- 
ple, and at the same time forcing their views upon the country in an- 
tagonism to a proposition that is worthy at least of fair and just consid- 
eration when it has been recommended by all the departments con- 
nected with the Army for years and years gone by. 

Now, Mr. President, I hope that we shall get a vote on this measure 
as soon as possible. When I say that, Ido not wish Senators to under- 
stand that I want them cut off from anything they may desire to say. 
Oh, no, sir! There are friends of this bill here whom I should be glad 
to have say something to the Senate, men who know something about 
this bill, men on the Military Committee, so that the Senate may un- 
derstand that this bill is not merely the bill of some individual for his 
own aggrandizement or something of that character, for it is no such 
thing and for no such- purpose. o ever heard my humble self on 
this floor accuse a man who reported a bill of haying some motive be- 
sides that which was expressed in the bill? 

Mr. President, I will not reply further to insinuations of that kind, 
but will ask the indulgence of the Senate in reference to this bill that 
it may at least be brought to a conclusion at some time soon. I have 
many reasons for that. I have other matters that I desire to take some 
notice of and look after, and for that reason I am anxious that we should 
come to some conclusion in reference to this proposition. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I desire to ask the attention of the 
chaĩrinan of the Committee on Military Affairs to section 14 of this bill, 
which I understand does not in any way relate to the efficiency of the 
Army. This section proposes to give the commissioned officers of the 
Army the benefits of an act passed on the 15th of May, 1872. I think 
this question has been discussed once or twice in past years, and for 
myself I think it is rather a dangerous provision to insert in the bill. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will say to the Senator that that is entirely separate 
from the proposition to increase the efficiency of the Army, except that 
the committee thought it might benefit some of the younger officers by 
having their money placed in the Treasury of the United States, where 
it would not be liable or likely to be spent for naught. For that rea- 
son it was putin. But there is no one on the committee who is par- 
ticularly a stickler for that provision. Ido not desire to say anything 
about the views of the committee, but that section was put in at the 
suggestion of the Paymaster-General, and not on account of anything 
that was brought otherwise to the notice of the committee. 

Mr. ALLISON. This provision, as the Senator is aware, allows 4 per 
cent. on all deposits and allows a redeposit once in three years. Of 
course when the original act was passed the Government of the United 
States was very largely in debt, having a large amount of indebtedness 
then to pay. I do not see very well how the Government under the 
existing condition of our Treasury can reimburse itself if it allows offi- 
cers to make these deposits. 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well; that is a matter for the Senate to decide. 
I have no particular feeling about the section. 


Mr. ALLISON. Then I will move to strike out the fourteenth sec- 


of haying three | tion. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment is not now in order. 
Mr. ALLISON. _I give notice that I will offer it when it is in order. 
Mr. LOGAN. While I am up, I desire to call the Senator’s attention 
to one matter that he suggested yesterday and perhaps I did not make 
myself clear about it at the time; I thought of it afterwards. That is 
in reference to the of officers. thinking over what he had 
said, I thought perhaps he understood me to mean that all officers trav- 
eling on railroads should receive mileage whether traveling with troops 
or not. That is not the intention of that section of the bill. It does 
not apply where for instance a regiment is traveling under orders and 
the commanding officer is with the regiment. It is where, for instance, 
a recruiting officer, a paymaster, an inspector, or an officer ordered on 
a particular of duty, not commanding troops as a staff officer, 
has to travel on a land-grant railroad, 
his pay. Any commanding officer of a regiment traveling alone or 
traveling in that way would be entitled to his pay. The provision ap- 
plying to the land-grant railroads of course should be continued where 
is moving troops in large bodies—companies, battalions, regiments, 
or anything of that kind. It is not intended, as I understand at least, 
to apply to that character of transportation; but only when they are 
sent on duty. A regiment ordered to be removed is not considered in 
military parlance as being ordered on any particular duty except the 
general duty that they are expected to perform under the law. 

Mr. ALLISON. Detached duty? 

Mr. LOGAN. Not detached duty; but officers on special duty, for 
instance paymasters, men not moving with Ttcan be so worded 
as to make it clear if there is any doubt about it. 

Mr. HOAR. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Illinois a ques- 
tion, which I suppose has not much to do with this bill, but this is 
as atime toaskitasany. I think the discussion last year made 
the whole country surprised at the condition of the Articles of War in 
time of their operation, the injustice and irregularity, and im- 
propriety of the conduct of courts-martial intime of peace. There was 
a general desire that a new series of Articles of War should be 
and adopted by legislation whenever a convenient time came for it. I 
desire to inquire of the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs 
whether his committee is likely to deal with that question at some time 
during the present session. Of course it is not in reference to the pres- 
ent bill, but the question seems to be a proper one now. 

Mr. LOGAN. It is a proper question, and I should like very much 
if we could take it up and deal with it. I can not say that we will or 
will not, for really I can not answer the question. I would desire to 
do so if it is possible that we can do so. 

I will say also to the Senator, that if the Military Committee do not 
und the questions before them, as it would seem they do not, 
it might not be well for them to undertake it. It might be well for 
some other committee that might understand it better. 

Mr. HOAR. Who do not know anything about it? [Laughter.] 

Mr. LOGAN. I will say, however, to the Senator that that ques- 
tion will be before the committee during this session of Congress. What 
they may do on it I can not say. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. PLUMB. Mr. President, I stated at the conclusion of the re- 
marks which I made the other day on this bill that I felt some con- 
straint abont speaking upon it at all, because of the fact that the Sen- 
ator from Illinois seemed to impute motives to any one who 
opposed it, and some remarks that he made, some of which were pub- 
lished in the RECORD and some of which were not, are of a kind that I 
hope he would he glad if he had not said. Any insinuation that a man’s 
calling or business has any influence on his vote or position as a Senator 
is unworthy of the Senate and of the Senator who makes it, I do not 
care how little he thinks of himself. I never said anything here or 
elsewhere disrespectful to the Senator from Illinois. When I spoke of 
certain armies having marched down Pennsylvania avenue at the close 
of the war, I did not refer to the persons who commanded them, but 
only of the armies themselves, using the names of the men who were 
familiar in the public mind as commanders for the purpose of designat- 
ing the armies themselves. I did not think of the Senator from Illinois. 
If I had, I beg to assure him I would have mentioned him, if he had 
only commanded a corporal and a private. 

The question whether he commanded sixty thousand or eighty thou- 
sand men on that occasion for a temporary purpose was something that 
I did not know anything about; but I can say here now, entirely irre- 
spective of any personal feeling I may have toward the Senator, that I 
have on all occasions as I shall do hereafter taken my fair share of his 
reputation as a volunteer soldier. The country recognizes what he 
knows very well and what he does not need to constantly refer to here, 
that he was the most eminent of all the volunteer soldiers of the Union 
Army. Nothing that I could say would add to that statement. In my 
judgment that puts him on the highest possible pinnacle, and if I were 
ten thousand times his friend I could not say more for him than that. 

But, Mr. President, I will not even dignify the personalities of this 
debate by saying that I ama friend of the Senator from Illinois, because 


he shall not suffer thereby in 
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the question of personal regard has no place in the official business trans- 
acted in this Chamber. 

I came to the discussion of this bill with a sincere purpose as far as 
in me lay to subserve the public interest. I a people who read 
more newspapers than any other similar aggregation of people on the 
American continent, and they know more swiftly and more completely 
See PE e e ee ee nited 
States. They are an ambitious people a jealous people, and they 
hold me, as hold all their representatives here and elsewhere, to a 
strict account for what they do and for what they do not do, acts of 
omission and commission alike. It was in view of that ibility, 
which is always with me, as I have no doubt with every o member 
of this body, that I have spoken upon this bill. In view of considera- 
tions of that kind, even so great a personality as that of the Senator from 
Illinois shrinks into absolute nothingness. It is not his bill; it isnot 
the bill of the Military Committee; it lost its distinctive sgt perce 
character the momentit was reported to the Senate. It is the bill of the 
Senate. It isopen to amendment, to debate, to criticism, to denuncia- 
tion, and to whatever else it may be justly entitled; that liberty 
which any Senator can take in the debate is governed by his sense of duty 
and by the ordinary proprieties which pertain to this Chamber, and 
which are only the proprieties that obtain among gentlemen everywhere. 

I said that I thought this bill was unwise. I think so still. Ishall 
regret exceedingly if the Senate do not take the same view of it; but 
when I have discharged my duty the consequences to me are no more 
than the consequences to any other citizen of the Republic. When I 


have done my duty I am personally indifferent as to what may become | ture, 


of the bill, for the responsibility attaches to the Senate and not to me. 

I call the attention of the Senate, at the risk of repea myself to 
some extent, to the fact that now, at a time when perhaps 
is more profoundly at peace than it ever has been, when there is nota 
single cloud in the horizon, when the country is considering its obliga- 
tions to the soldiers of the late war in new lights, and when it is con- 
sidering what it shall do for exterior d. for the purpose of put- 
ting upon the sea a flotilla which shall be equivalent to all demands 
upon it—at this particular time of all times here is a proposition toin- 
crease the pay of the military establishment of the country to an ex- 
tent of over $6,000,000. 

Mr. President, if we are going to have fortifications, had we not bet- 
ter save a little money to build them with? If we are going to havea 
navy, had we not better refrain from gy iie salaries of an estab- 
lishment already great, in order that we may have the money to build 
it with? If we are going to pay the debts overdue, daily being proved 
before the Departments, to men who actually rendered military 
service in the late struggle, had we better not save some money out of 
the revenues of the country in order that we may pay those debts? 

Is there any demand anywhere, except from an interested source, that 
we shall add to the current expenses of the Army more than $3,000,000 
a year? I donot advocate, as the Senator from Illinois said that T did, 
the reduction of the pay of the American Army to the pay of the British 
army or of the German army; but I did say and I say now thatif we 
are going to touch the Army we can better afford to touch it in the way 
of cutting down the pay than we can in the direction of in it. 

It was stated by the Senator from Illinoisin asomewhat way 
that the increase of five thousand men in the Army will not increase the 
expense more than a million and a half dollars a year. We pay about 
$26,000,000 a year for the support of twenty-five thousand men, rank 
and file. We not only pay them their $13 a month each and the longev- 
ity pay which is added by reason of length of service, but we clothe 
them and we feed them and we furnish them medical attendance and 
medicines, hospitals in which they are treated, barracks and quarters 
in which they are sheltered, and we transport them from place to place, 
and we maintain at Saint Louis, Chicago, and New York and various 
other places in the Union great depots of supplies, costing enormous 
sums of money to keep them up by way of current repairs, and we add 
every year from a half million to three-quarters of a million dollars to 
the cost of the shelter, under the name of forts, of arsenals, of barracks, 
and so on, which go to make up the cost of this military establishment, 
and which is increased in proportion as we increase the number of men 
in the Army. 

There is no use in saying that if we add five thousand men we do 
not add to the expense proportionately. General Sheridan is quoted 


in to it in a way that reminds me of the story of the Irishman 
who, when told he could save half his fuel by p: ing a certain stove, 
replied, ‘‘ Then by buying two Icansayeitall.’’ His idea is that if we 


put five thousand more men in the Army we shall so utilize the thi 
we have already got that this will not cost us very much additional; 
but there is no warrant for that, because, as five isa multiple of twenty- 
five, the amount of clothing to be kept in store, of rations, and so on for 
the purpose of maintaining these people will be increased in propor- 
tion. Of course the number of ae, already scant, will require to 
be increased, and in every way, with the single exception of the salaries 
of officers, that increase will represent the cost which the Government 
now has to pay for the service of a private soldier. 

Mr. President, these five thousand men, unless we shut our eyes 
wholly and entirely to what we know the cost of the present establish- 


ment is, can not be less than $4,000,000 per year. Now $4,000,000 is 
not a great deal of money. If the object to be attained were of suffi- 
cient importance, the appropriation, of course, ought to go without ob- 
jection. I have said heretofore all I care to say upon that point. Ibe- 

eve that now is not the time, if the time shall ever come, when we 
want to increase the number of enlisted men in the RARAN 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON], with eye to pro- 
portion which is characteristic of him, says we want to increase the 
number of battalions in the regiments in order to make three to — 2 
ment in place of two as now. It would have been in order I think 
him to have suggested that instead of increasing the number of men in 
order to make three battalions to a regiment we should simply reduce 
the number of the regiments. But it is one of the peculiarities of the 
situation which has grown out of a constantly increasing surplus in the 
Treasury, or at all events out of the enormoussums there, that every prop- 
osition which is made is to level up, not to level down—that every prop- 
osition which is made here by legislation is to increase the expense of 
the Government and not to diminish it, and that, too, not in directions 
called for by the growth of the country, but in directions which are in- 
dicative of extravagance. 

Now I call attention to the fact that in this bill there is not onesingle 
line which diminishes a privilege, which reduces an expense; and not 
only that, there is not a single section but what increases expense—not 
one. There is not a proposition in this bill which does not add to the 
burdens upon the Treasury. And therefore arg wages (raceme the 
theory of this bill, is only to be accomplished by itional expendi- 
and of course the efficiency is to be in proportion to the expendi- 
ture; and so if efficiency is brought about by giving a captain $2,000 a 
year, why should you not double his efficiency by giving him 84, 000 a 
year? 


There is no pretense that the Army officers do not get enough. As 
I said the other day, there is no employment under this Government or 
under any other government in the world that is so much sought for, 
that is regarded as so desirable, that gives so much for so little return, 
as service in the Army of the United States. When I say little re- 
turn! I mean of the kind we are paying for—military service. Much 
of it is in the nature of pastime. I do not speak of that for the purpose 
of on the men who compose the Army; they can not do what 
they have not set for them to do. We have not got the service for them 
to render. They are brave; they areskillful, intrepid, and all that we 
should require the officers of the Army to be under any emergency 
whatever; but the fact remains that we have not got the service for them 
to do, and that we are pa them from two to four times as much as 
is paid to persons in position in the other armies of the world, 
and our Army renders the least military service of any army in the world. 
This bill not only adds largely to the emolument of the Army, but it 
overturns in important particulars that which has been the rule in re- 
gard to the Army fora generation. Section 1232 of the Revised Stat- 
utes says: 

No officer shall use an enlisted man as a servant in any case whatever. 


3 officer now is required beſore he can receive his pay to make 
a certificate on his honor that he has not during the period for which 
he claims pay had an enlisted man as a servant. I am not sure but 
that he is required to do now, ashe was during the war, to set out the 
names of his servants in order to negatively establish the fact that he 
has not had a soldier in that capacity. I know I was required when 
I was paid during the war to put down the names of the men that I 
employed as servants, besides certifying affirmatively that I did not 
have soldiers as servants. This bill proposes to overturn that, to do 
away with that rule which has been regarded as wholesome from the 
beginning of the Army establishment. What is the reason for it, and 
what will be the consequence of the adoption of this provision found in 
section 4? 


That officers of the Army stationed at military posts apart from settlements 
may, with the approval of the department commander, each employ one pri- 


vate er as a servant: Provided, That the consent of such soldier shall be 
first procured, and that the sum of $20 per month during the period of such em- 
ployment shall be charged against the officeremploying him. 


Remember that the man who is to be used as a servant at a cost $20 
a month to the officer whom he serves is a man whom the Government 
pays a sum, if this bill should pass, ranging from $16 to $18 per month 
as pay proper. It feeds him, it clothes him, it gives him medical at- 
tendance, it transports him, and, as I said, this will cost under any 
possible condition of things, warranted by what has occurred in the 
past, at least $800 a year. That, in my judgment, is a moderate esti- 
mate. Now, we surrender a man to an officer, so to speak, at $240 a 
year, a net loss to the Government of $500 per year, in order to give 
this officer a servant whom he would like to have, and who would cost 
him far more if he had to hire him from himself. 

It is true that this bill says, that officers of the Army stationed at 
military posts apart from settlements’’ may have this privilege; but 
that is a condition which is absolutely within the discretion of the com- 
manding officer. But now let me venture a prophecy. If this bill is 
passed 25 per cent. at least of the men who are enlisted under the five- 
thousand-men clause will be enlisted as servants and put to duty assuch 
under contract with the officers of the Army, and in time by that pro- 
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cess, sometimes slow but always sure, which we know is applicable to 
all matters of this kind, the time will come when every officer in the 
Army will have a servant under that provision, one costing the Gov- 
ernment $800 a year, and for whose service the Government will get 
but $240 a year. The men who will be enlisted will be cooks for the 
officers. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me right there? 

Mr. PLUMB. Certainly. 

Mr. LOGAN. Does the Senator intend to insinuate that every offi- 
cer of the Army will violate the law intentionally? The bill clearly 
says that he shall be allowed a servant only where the posts are away 
from settlements, and that must be approved by the commanding gen- 
eral of the department. He has to determine whether the post is near 
a settlement or is not. Will the Senator say that every officer of the 
Army is going to violate the law, and that every commander of a de- 
partment is going to violate the law? Does he mean to say that? 

Mr. PLUMB. I mean to say that wherever you commit a discre- 
tion of this kind absolutely and without control to any officer what- 
ever, whether he be military or civil, itis bound to have the widest 
possible application. It is all well enough to talk about the honor of 
these men. We do not talk that way when we come to employ men 
in the Treasury Department as Comptrollers and so on. We limit their 
functions by law, and we do not trust poor human nature wholly. 
While we do not presume that men mean to violate the law, we, as far 
as possible, put it out of their power to do so. 

Not only do we give these men servants at this exceeding cost, but 
we open the door to this enormous enlargement of this class of service ; 
and, as I said, the time will come, and very speedily too, when at least a 
quarter of all these men, if weshould get the whole five thousand under 
this bill, will be men who are doing service as servants and not as sol- 
diers. Why should the Government enlist men as servants for officers ? 
It would seem as though, if we were to exercise this sort of favor in 
their behalf, if we do this favor to them, it must be upon the theory 
that they are badly paid, existing under most unfortunate circumstances, 
objects of sympathy; and yet, they really have the best berths there are 
under the Government; but here is a proposition to add six or seven 
hundred thousand dollars a year to the expense of the Army in order 
to give them servants, and in order to do that we are tooverturn a rule 
which has existed by operation of law for nearly a generation. 

If we had a war, if we were confronted with a great emergency, and 
it became necessary to set aside the traditions and practices of the past, 
then we could properly perhaps increase the pay and the privilege and 
soon; but now at this particular time of all the other times, to not only 
overturn all the old practices of the Army, the things that have been 
sanctioned by law and by usage for a generation, but in addition to that 
to do this at this enormous expense is in my judgment totally unjusti- 
fiable, 

I have criticised that provision of this bill found in section 13, to the 
effect that the Secretary of War shall be authorized to cause the enlist- 
ment of competent instructors for post schools, and I said that I thought 
that the enlisted men and the officers of the Army ought themselves act 
as instructors. Why, Mr. President, the duties of an officer at any post 
in the United States are not onerous; they are not such as to absorb 
his entire time. He could find instruction himself in instructing the 
men of his command at night schools, and at day schools even for that 
matter, but especially at night schools. But the Senator from Illinois 
says these are not schools for the private sofdiers; they are schools for 
the families of the officers, and so for the first time in the history of the 
Army we are to set up an establishment of schools for the benefit of the 
Army officers. 

Mr. LOGAN. I hope the Senator does not wish to persistently mis- 
represent what I have said. I did not state what he alleges. He can 
not find it in any remarks I made. 

Mr. PLUMB. Then it must be because the Senator struck it ont 
before the speech was printed, 

Mr. LOGAN. I said no such thing, that it was for the children of 
officers. I said that many of the officers at the posts had families, that 
many of the soldiers at the posts had families, and it was not for the 
soldiers but for the children. I did not even intimate that it was a 
school for officers, and the Senator ought to know that. 

Mr. PLUMB. There was no force to the Senator’s statement that 
the Army officers had children and that the private soldiers had chil- 
dren, unless these instractors were for the purpose of teaching those 
children. 

Mr. LOGAN. For that, as well as other purposes. 

Mr. PLUMB, I find in section 1231 of the Revised Statutes the pro- 
vision under which the Army has managed to worry through so far, 
and under which I think it can get along for a while yet, without danger 
of sudden death, at all events. It is to this effect: 


Sec. 1231, Schools shall be established at all posts, garrisons, and permanent 
camps at which Boops are stationed, in which the enlisted men may be instructed 
in the common English branches of education, and 9 in the history of 
the United States; and the Secretary of War may detail s officers and en- 
listed men as may be necessary to carry out this provision. It shall be the duty 
of the post or commander to set aparta suitable room or building for 
school and religious purposes, 


That has been the law since the 28th day of July, 1866. Now itis 


proposed to authorize the President to employ instructors for pa 
schools, without any limit to the number—enlist them as part of the 
military establishment. By the time we have got all these people gath- 
ered under the old flag, that assemblage of people which met at the foot 
of the Tower of Babel would have been but a harmonious unit by com- 
parison with what will be seen if this bill passes—school-teachers, cooks, 
waiters, lau army of non-combatants as the accompaniment 
of a handfulof soldiers. Why not enlist everybody else whom an Army 
officer wants, and put themall into the Army? Weenlist servants and 
teachers for him. Why not enlist instructors in Latin or Greek, and 
tailors for him to make his clothes, and nurses for his children? 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me to read what I did say 
and not what I did not say, because I certainly did not strike it out? 

Mr. PLUMB. If the Senator will read what he did say, I have no 
objection. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will read what I did say: 

The Senator— z 


Referring to the Senator from Kansas— 


says the officers should do that; that is, the officers must become school 3 
they must not perform the duty that is assigned them by law, but they must 
become school ers. His idea of a school in the Army would cut off every- 
body except soldiers, Does he not know that many of the officers in the Army 
at the posts have families including children? Does he not know that the ma- 
jority of them are poor and can not send their children back to the States and 
pay the expense of their schooling? Does he want those children to go without 
education? Is that his idea? Does he not know that a great many of the pri- 
vate soldiers and sergeants and corporals in the Army are married men, and 
have their families at the posts? Does he not know that there is not a post in 
the United States where you will not find quite a number of small children be- 
longing to officers and soldiers, and yet the soldier has no money with which 
to send his child to school? 


That is what I said, and exactly what I said. 

Mr. PLUMB. On that I renew the assertion which I made, that ac- 
cording to the theory of the Senator from Illinois this is to be a means 
of instruction for the children of officers, because under the law as it 
is now post schools are required to be maintained for the purpose of giv- 
ing instruction to the private soldiers, and here is an added provision 
which has found yet in the advocacy of anybody only the statement of 
the Senator from Illinois that it is n because the officers had 
families of children which ought to be educated. He asks, why not 
educate them? Why does he not ask that about some other public 
officer who has to educate his own children, if they are to be educated, 
at private or public schools, at his own expense either as a tax-payer 
or directly by money paid out of his own pocket to tutors? ` 

Is it to be supposed that that wise provision of nature which induces 
everybody else to send his children to school and pay for their school- 
ing out of his own pocket is lost when a man goes into the Army, that 
he is not moved by that same impulse, by that same wise and gener- 
ous instinct to educate his children that every other man has to edu- 
cate his? Always, heretofore, the Army officers have been required to 
educate their own children like everybody else; and yet at this lateday 
the Senator from Illinois, fearful that the blight of illiteracy is to come 
over the families of the Army officers, rises here to appeal to our gen- 
erous sympathies in favor of education to save these poor, helpless off- 
spring from going down to the degradation of illiteracy. Why is not 
this provision of section 1231 as ample now as it has been for twenty 
years past? Why can not we leave to these men, who are now getting 
more pay than they ever got before in the pory of the Republic, to 
educate their children out of the ample means which we give them in 
compensation for their services? 

My recollection is that a married man can not be enlisted into the 
Army now, but I believe a special privilege is given occasionally to a 
man whois already in the service to marry; butthe number of married 
men about the posts is infinitesimal, and the same sergeants and cor- 
porals and privates and officers who teach the post schools under sec- 
tion 1231 of the Revised Statutes can teach the children of soldiers as 
well. I think one advantage ought to come out of the proper enforce- 
ment of section 1231, and that is to bridge over the gulf, already too 
wide, existing between the enlisted men and the officers. They ought 
to be drawn into closer relations. I do not believe that the ample ex- 
perience of the Senator from Illinois during the recent war would jus- 
tify him in saying that an officer increases the efficiency of his com- 
mand, his control over his own troops, his general merit as an officer, 
by withdrawing himself from the men whom he commands and giving 
them ample warrant to believe that he cares not for them nor for their 
welfare, and that they must wholly shift for themselves. 

Mr. LOGAN. I should like to make this remark right here if the 


Senator will permit me 
Mr. PLUMB. Certainly. 
Mr. LOGAN. I think it would not be a commendable act in the 


Senate, after voting $77,000,000 for the education of the children of 
citizens all over the country, to refuse to appoint a few post instructors 
to educate the children of poor officers and poor soldiers. 3 
Mr. PLUMB. I have really believed myself that we should have 
unnumbered woes if the Blair bill should become a law. I did not ex- 
pect, however, that my anticipations would be realized before the bill 
t through the other House. But here in the wake of a bill devoting 
„000, 000 to the education of the children of citizens, not yet a law, 
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comes a proposition toadd perhaps $6,000,000 to the current ex of 
the Army, and the justification of it isin the of the Blair bill! 


This bill from the first to the last confers nothing but privilege, does 
not contain a single section that did not cost money, a large majority 
of which is equivalent to a donation, and I repeat that its cost. by way 
of addition to the regular current expenses of the Government will not 
be less than $6,000,000, if carried out. 

Mr. LOGAN. You said seven millions a minute ago. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas will pause. 
It is the duty of the Chair to lay before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness of yesterday, which is the bill (S. 67) to provide for the formation 
and admission into the Union of the State of Washington, and for other 
purposes, on which the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Dol] is entitled 
to the floor. 

Mr. LOGAN. Ishould be very glad if we could go on with the A: 
bill until it is completed. It seems to me that every other bill whi 
has come before the Senate this session has been continued to its com- 
pletion. If there is objection to that, of course I shall not insist upon 
it, but I should be very glad if it could be done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent of the Senate that the eonsideration of the military bill 
be proceeded with. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] 
gave notice yesterday that at the close of the morning hour, at 2 o'clock 
to-day, he would ask the Senate to take up a certain resolution or bill, 
with a view to submitting some remarks upon it, as he was compelled 
to leave here on account of personal business. I believe it has always 
been the courtesy of the Senate to accede to such a request. 

Mr. LOGAN. I certainly shall not insist. I said I would like to 
have the Army bill disposed of; but I am not going to ist in shov- 
ing anybody else aside. If anybody is to be shoved aside, let it be me. 
That is usual. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
consideration of the military bill? 

Mr. PLATT. I object to anything which displaces the bill for the 
admission of Washington. I am willing to be accommodating about it, 
but I think I havea right to keep that as the unfinished business of 
the Senate; and I must object and object seriously to anything which 

laces that. If the Senator from North Carolina 
e PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon is entitled 
to the floor. 

Mr. PLATT. I presume the Senator from Oregon would yield to the 
Senator from North Carolina if the latter desires to address the Senate 
at this time and can not do so at another time on account of matters of 
his own mal convenience. I am perfectly willing that the Wash- 
in; bill may be laid aside informally for that purpose. 

r. DOLPH. I gave way to the Senator from Connecticut because 
I did not wish to undertake to control and direct the disposition of the 
bill under consideration. I, of course, under the circumstances will 
give way for the Senator from North Carolina. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the Senator 
from Connecticut as objecting to the postponement of the Washington 
bill, and the Senator from Oregon, having the floor, gives way to the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. DOLPH. I shall, however, desire to resume the floor after the 
Senator from North Carolina has completed his remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will have the right to 
the floor whenever the Washington bill comes up. 

Mr. VANCE. Iam obliged to the Senate for its courtesy. 

Mr. LOGAN. Ifthe Senator will allow me a word, I will not take 
up the time of the Senate; but I should like to put a statement in con- 
nection with that of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] where he 
says this increase will cost six or seven millions of dollars. I do not 
wish to discuss the matter; but in answer to the proposition of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas that the cost will be $7,000,000— : 

Mr. PLUMB. I object to that going in now. I want to comment 
on it. I do not care to have it injected in the middle of my remarks. 

Mr. LOGAN. I suppose the Senator will continue his remarks to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr. PLUMB. I want to occupy about ten minutes more. I do not 
care to have this matter interposed now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas objects. 
The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. PLUMB. I willnotobject if it is material; but the Senator from 
Illinois had better put it in as part of his own remarks. I do not care 
to have it go in as part of mine, and I want to conclude. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator need not put it into his remarks unless 
he chooses, but I want to read it in answer to what he has said. 

Mr. PLUMB. Iwill read it myself and save the Senator the trouble. 
I have no particular desire to go on now; at the scme time I think in 
ten minutes I shall close what I have to say. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Kansas? 
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Ts there objection to the continued 


Mr. PLUMB. I withdraw the request. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North Carolina, 

Mr. VANCE. I ask consent of the Senate to call up Senate bill 839. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North Carolina 
asks unanimous consent to lay aside informally the pending bill with 
a view to considering the bill (S. 839) to repeal chapter 27 of the acts 
of 1883 relating to civil service. 

Mr. PLATT. What was the request of the Senator from North Car- 
olina? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To lay aside informally the pending 
bill with a view to take up the bill the title of which has been read, 
If there is no objection that order will be made. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me a few minutes to read a 
parser? 

Mr. PLUMB. I object. I do not want anything put in upon that 
matter until I conelude my speech. 

Mr. LOGAN. It is not in your speech butin my speech, sir; and you 
have no right to object. 

Mr. VANCE. I yield. 

Mr. PLUMB. I object. 

Mr. LOGAN. You can not object 

The PRESIDENT protempore. This can only be done by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. PLUMB. I object. . 

Mr. LOGAN. Iam very much obliged to the Senator for his kind- 
ness and generosity. 

Mr. PLUMB. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. LOGAN. It only shows that the politeness is all on that side. 

Mr. VANCE. I will proceed now if it is thought I can do so with 
safety. [Laughter. ] 

REPEAL OF CIVIL-SERVICE LAW. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate has to take up 
the bill (8. 839) to repeal chapter 27 of the acts of 1883 relating to civil 
service. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President, at the close of the great civil war, when 
the party then in power desired to reconstruct a portion of this Govern- 
ment on principles which would secure its domination, it so happened 
that a constitutional President stood in the way. It was to 
divest him of his prerogative before that could accomplish its un- 
constitutional object, and a regular attack upon his rightful powers was 

by the passage of the tenure-of-office law. But soon after Mr. 
Jo n’s term of office had expired his successor being one who was 
in sympathy with the party then in power—the necessity for that law 
was no longer felt; that is to say, the offices could be secured without 
it. That law, therefore, was modified. But theremnant of it was left 
on the statute-book asa reminder of the iniquity, to be brought up 
in when n That necessity, however, did not arise until 
the Presidential election of 1884, when a Democrat was chosen to 
fill that office, But being wise in their generation and fearing that for 
want of control of both Houses of Congress it might not be able to res- 
urrect that law, the Republican y fell upon the plan of perpetuat- 
ing the official existence of its friends by the enactment of a law to 
regulate and improve the civil service of the country.“ It was a con- 
tinnation of the old assault upon the rights of the Executive; and all 
of the present troubles between the Executive and the Senate are due 
and chargeable to that enactment. And I propose to address myself 
to that law, a bill for the repeal of which I heretofore had the honor of 
introducing. But before addressing myself to either the unconstitu- 
tionality or the impolicy of that Te 1 wish to say that one of 
my chief objections to it and to all other laws which restrict or in- 
trench upon the established rights and prerogatives of any department 
of the Government is the tendency to defeat the will of the people as 
expressed at 8 elections, and to that extent to impair and destroy 
the vigor and efficiency of political parties in this country. 

Mr. President, in the broadest and most comprehensive sense of the 
term I avow myself a party man; not from natural pugnacity of tem- 
per, not because 1 against those who may differ with me, 
nor yet because I believe there are no evils inseparably connected with 
party organization, but because I do believe most earnestly that parties 
are indispensable to the existence of liberty, and that a government by 
party is the only way in which there can be government by the people. 

Party— 

Says Edmund Burke— 


is a body of men united for promoting by their joint endeavors the national in- 
terest oh — some particular principle in which they are all agreed. Men think- 
ing freely will in particular instances think e ee But still as the greater 
part of the measures which arise in the course of public business are related to, 
or dependent on,some great leading, general principles in government, a man 
88 peculiarly unfortunate in the choice of his 8 company if he does 
not agree with them at least nine times in ten. And this is all that ever was re- 
quired for a character of the greatest uniformity and steadiness in connection, 
How men can proceed without connection at all is to me incomprehensible. 


Lord John Russell, in his essay on the English Government and con- 
stitution, says: 


Now, of the two ways of 1 adherents—the attachment of interest and 
that of party—party is by the best. Many a man I fear would abandon his 
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opinions and fall off from his principles for the sake of ofice who will not 
Cee TIT O eee ae S passion and affection as well as by 
The eff of party in this country are numerous and 
weighty. One.of the eee T.. 
opinions iticians, and reg em permanently to steady and 8 
princi — true party man finds in his own mind certain les of 
tics like the general rules of morals by which he decides 5 
case. The belief that those principles are just enables him to withstand 

the seductions of 5 — and the ingenuity of projects; his conduct acquires 
somewhat of the firmness of integrity and wisdom, * = è In reckoning up 
the bad effects of party, I have not spoken of the animosities and violent con- 
tentions it produces. Moek philosophers, sentimental women, and —— 


men are lamentations over political divisions and con 
tions. Men e m know that they are the workshop of national liberty 
and national rity. It is frém the heat and hammering of the stithy that 


freedom e its form, its temper, and its strength. 
Says Mr. Madison: 


No free country has ever been without parties, which are a natural offspring 
of freedom. 


Says Francis Lieber in his Political Ethics: 


I believe that there never existed a free country actively 3 within = 
bosom constitutional law and feeling deeply interested in the 
right and public justice in which there were not also orneithor int in 185 
physical world nor in the moral or intellectual is anything great to be 8 
be . le, and when there is struggle there must be two — 44 
6 ndeed we must answer at once the second question, thin tit isim- 
possible for ‘civil liberty to exist without parties. 


To the same purport are Hallam, Macaulay, and other publicists be- 
yond the sea, as well as mostof our own. 

I need not dwell upon this ition. Every well-informed man 
in America is aware of the vast influence which has been exerted by 
party organizations in giving effect to the popular will, in promoting 
the prosperity of the United States, and guarding the rights and liber- 
ties of their citizens, Though here, as in England, we have our mock 
philosophers, our sentimental women, and our effeminate men who con- 
stantly preach against the dangers of party spirit—very often when 
preparing to sell themselves out to the opposite side—yet men of noble 
minds know that the much- lauded checks and balances of the Consti- 
tution itself are not now and never have been half so efficient for the 
preservation of ts and for the restraint of corruption as the fierce 
and waiting ity of a well. opposition to the party in 
power, Let the two great parties into which the American people are 
now divided be once obliterated, and no others with clear-cut issues 
arise to take their places; let the one-time English idea of attaching 
adherents to the administration and obtaining support for its policy by 
interest and office instead of party become prevalent in this country, 
and in less than a quarter of a century there would be scarcely a vestige 
of the rights of the people or the States i 

Moreover— 

Said Horace Walpole— 

I have a maxim—that the extinction of party is the origin of faction. 


Pe a Horace Walpole ought to have known. In my honest opinion no 
e sign of the decay of public virtue in politics has been 
tarnished by American history than the rise, if indeed it can be said to 
have arisen, of that maudlin political sentiment which we 
for want of a better, under the name of Mugwumpism, a Sete of of 
sickly, sentimental, Sunda School, Goody Two-shoes“ party, which 
5 e world not as God has made it, but as they | and, 
would have it. Under the fair guise of liberty, moderation, and public 
integrity, its tendency, if not its purpose, is to destroy the manhood, 
the o courage of bluff Anglo-Saxon statesmanship, and seeks 
to substitute therefor a hybrid system of Pecksniffian snivel, which is 
to be in our politics what cant i is to true religion, what pharisaism is 
to the divine virtue of humility, and which will ultimately prove, like 
all other hybrids, simply an appy y mixture of the more ignoble qual- 
ities of each Men who fall in love with this diluted form of 
political ethics forget that with all the evils attending extreme parti- 
sanship we have also the candor, the ee the outspoken sentiment, 
the manly defiance of oppositi: W aad and zealous defense of prin- 
ciple which has infused, with all its roughness, a spirit of chivalry into 
our political warfare. We know each other. We know where we ma 
Ohara whataves of evil thane bap be, We can calculate of each 
whatever of evil there may be, there will be no deception, 
no 3 no pretense. 

Sir, there is nothing in the nature of man that stamps his nobility 
more ‘unmistakably than this spirit of generous rivalry in ardent strife 
for worthy purposes. The untutored schoolboy instinctively shouts his 
admiration at every exhibition of pluck and magnanimity in a square 
stand-up fight. Men who differ honestly and maintain that difference 
boldly present everywhere the very best side of our nature. No in- 
stances in history so captivate the mind of every reader as those a 
exemplify this spirit of fair ee ity. There is n 
che ronek e a paling in tha aes oF 
the six hundred into jaws of death and hell“ which more thrills the 
sey of the student than that story whichis told of the battle of Fonte- 

y, where, when the lines of battle were formed in close gunshot range, 
tha English officers came to the front and invited the French to fire first; 
to which the French officers replied, after they had stepped forward, 
removed thcir hats, and bowed profoundly, Not so, messieurs; the 
tlemen of the French Guard never give but receive the first fire.” And 


they did receive it! It was but yesterday that the heart of every gen- 
erous man in was warmed by the simple story of how some ex- 
Union soldiers in New York had dedicated the pensions paid to them 
by a grateful Government for fighting to preserve the Union to thesup- 
port of some poor, disabled confederate soldiers who had 3 
the Union. No handsomer tribute has been paid to these elevated prin- 
ciples of human nature which are generated by honorable strife than 
was uttered by an eloquent Republican Senator lately in this Chamber 
[ Mr. SPOONER] when eulogizing our dead Vice-President as an honor- 
able, a magnanimous, and unflinching party man. 

For want of political parties Russia has nihilism and despotism. For 
wantof parties based upon well-known constitutional principles France 
is divided into personal factionsand cliques, and dwells above the red-hot 
fires of communism. For want of like constitutional Germany, 
the earliest home of the liberties of our race, is honey-combed by the 
destructive tenets of socialism, which is only restrained by the conver- 
sion of what should be a free limited monarchy into an 5 absolute 

despotism, supported by an army so vast and expensive as to very nearly 
eat up the substance and destroy the productive 3 of her people. 
Austria has scarcely a semblance of what may be termed political par- 
ties, and has no more liberty than party. 

The rege Fes the world is replete with the lessons which confirm 
the truth of Mr. Madison’s words, that parties are indeed “the natural 
offspring of liberty.” Freedom, truly, is the priceless gem which is 
crystallized in thefierce heats of party strife. That strife must con- 
tinue forever, if it be that freedom is to live forever. There is no rest 
for the free. 

The passage of the civil-service law, as I have intimated, was an at- 
tack upon the rightful prerogative of the Executive and a blow aimed 
at the integrity of political parties. It will be felt in all that parties 
are intended to preserve—the institutions of our country. The corner- 
stone of those institutions are: 

First. The eligibility of all qualified freemen to hold office, and there- 
fore the right to seek office at the source of power. 

Second. A brief term of office. 

Third. A direct and immediate responsibility of all elective officers 
to the people. 

Fourth. A mediate and indirect responsibility of all inted officers 
to the people through the direct and immediate responel bility of the ap- 
pointing power. 

All these essential features of our constitution of government are con- 
travened by this law known as the civil-service act. 

Every citizen of the United States is qualified by law to hold any office 
unless the disqualification appear in the Constitution itself. The only 
disqualifications found in that instrument are those contained in the 
fourteenth amendment thereto, for participation in rebellion; the re- 
quirement that the President of the United States shall be a native and 
thirty-five years old; that Senators shall have been nine years residents 
of the States for which they may be chosen and thirt peepee 
that tatives shall be twenty-five years old and seven years in- 
habitants of the States from which they may be chosen. With these 
exceptions every citizen of the United tates is qualified by the Con- 
2 laws thereof to hold any office under the Government, 


established, it is true dc er booby ” said Alexander Hamilton. 
limitations of power, the frequency of elections by the body of the peo- 
ple, the capacity of every individual citizen to be elected to any office 
which his talents and integrity may commend him, and the respon- 
sibility of every public agent to his constituents, the people, for his con- 
distinguishing 


duct are features of a representative democracy,” 
(Tucker's Blackstone.) 
Again, I repeat, these inestimable ri hts and franchises can be taken 


from no citizen by act of e Constitution itself ides 
oe, by which it may be done, to wit, by conviction of certain 

When it was was determined to make ineligibility to office a pen- 
alty alty for participation in the late war against the Union without trial 
and conviction it was not even attempted by law; it was done by 
amendment to the Constitution, thereby admitting that Congress can 
not deprive any citizen of his right to seek and to hold office. 

This perfect equality of right is one of the proudest and most distin- 
guishing features of democratic government. By the civil-service law 
and the regulations established under its provisions by sublegislation 
no citizens but those who are of a certain age and who reside in certain 
States and who submit to and satisfactorily pass a certain examination 
are eligible to ent. Nay, it is worse than that; for only four 
out of all those who possess the prescribed qualifications. and who have 
successfully undergone the required test are permitted to seek an ap- 
pointment. 

Look at it in this way: Given a vacant lace to be filled in the ex- 
ecutive department by the requirements of the Constitution, there are 
one million American citizens competent to fill it. Each has a right to 
apply for it equal in law to the right of any other man. Each has the 
right to go directly, without hinderance, to the appointing power. But 
the civil-service law says, not so; no one shall be appointed, no one’s 
application shall be considered even, except those of the favored four 
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who may run the gauntlet; while the 999,996 are disfranchised and for- 
ever barred! It is no answer to say that this is no disfranchisement, for 
that all men may apply to the board of commissioners. That board 
does not appoint; it simply says who shall and who shall not be ap- 
pointed. It isno answer to say that it is no disfranchisement because 
only one man outof the million can get the vacant office; for the mill- 
ion have the right to seek for it and take their chances. 

There are two methods of obtaining office in our country, and two only: 
one is by election of the people, and the other by appointment by those 
on whom the people have conferred the appointing power. Now, if 
under the Constitution you can by this law forbid citizens from seeking 
office of the appointing power, you can also forbid them in the same 
way from seeking office of the people. Whois prepared to say that the 
people shall only choose from a certain number who shall have been 
culled by an examining board? Who is prepared to restrict their choice? 

It would be much better for all concerned if, instead of disfranchising 
men in this indirect way, there should be a positive law, fixed in definite 
terms, excluding them. Instead of that, however, a tribunal is estab- 
lished, by whom men are to be deprived of birthrights at its own sweet 
arbitrary discretion. 

In all the descents from the elevations of freedom to the low levels of 
despotism there is no more easy nor better-worn stepping-stone than 
this of making rights dependent on human discretion. Said the great 
English lawyer Lord Camden: ` 


The discretion of a judge is the law of tyrants; it is always unknown; it is 


different in different men; itis and depends 


ion. In the best it is oftentimes caprice tn the worst tt ine 8 
le 0 nm 7 „ 
End pansion to whieh human natare is jable. ee et 

If these words of the eminent lawyer be true of those comparatively 
simple matters of law which, for convenience, are usually intrusted to 
the discretion of a judge, what must be thought of a law which makes 
one of the dearest and grandest rights of an American citizen, the right 
to hold office and participate in the government of his country, depend- 
ent on the mere discretion of three men who are not responsible to the 
people nor to anybody else, and who are utterly unknown to the Con- 
stitution of the country? Whata definition and limitation of human 
rights that is, dependent as they are made to be by the civil-service 
law upon the accidents of personal appearance of candidates, of an un- 
pleasing speech on the part of one, or upon the state of the commis- 
sioner’s liver, or perhaps his personal prejudice, a bad night’s rest, 
failure of his morning bitters, or it may his appetite for dinner! Is 
not this the very essence of absurdity and of despotism ? 

By the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution itis provided that— 


No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United Staves. net 


Of course, then, Congress has no sight to make such a law which it 
has forbidden the States to make, unless such power be clearly found 
in the Constitution. But there is no such power there; nor is there 
anything there from which that power might be derived by necessary 
implication. By no proces of logic can it be shown that the pobi 
tion of the exercise of a power residing in a State by implica con- 
fers that power upon Congress. Nothing but express words or neces- 
sary implication can confer any power whatever upon the General Gov- 
ernment. Here there are neither express words nor necessary impli- 
cation from express words authorizing any such power. In truth, the 
express objects of the Constitution in all its grants of power are intended 
mainly to > preoerve and enlarge rather than to d or abridge the 
rights of citizens. Having no right then by law to abridge the rights 
of citizens of the United States, it necessarily follows that Congress can 

no law which permits any one else to do so. It can not, of course, 

elegate a power which it does not possess. 

I maintain that the civil-service law and the regulations prescribed 
thereunder manifestly do abridge the rights of citizens of the United 
States toapply ſor and receive office. In the lexicons the word “‘abridge’’ 
is defined to mean ‘‘to contract; to diminish.” Now let us see if any 
man’s rights have been contracted or diminished by this law and the 
regulations made under its authority. 

On the morning, we will say, of the 15th of January, 1883, any citizen 
of the United States not included within the disqualifications of the 
Constitution already mentioned had the undisputed right to apply to 
and receive from the President, one of the heads of the Executive De- 
penae the courts of law—wherever the appointing power was 

odged—any office which it wasin their power under the Constitution to 
give; and this without reference to the age, the scholarship, the State 
residence, or to the. bibulous propensities or personal habits of the citi- 
zen. These and all other requisites touching his fitnees were left in the 
sole discretion of the power whichappoints him. And this uncontrolled 
power to judge and to choose constituted an important part of his rights 
in the premises; and wherever the power is lodged, there it must re- 
main,’’ says Mr. Cooley on constitutional limitations. On the morn- 
ing of the 17th day of January, 1883, the citizen awoke and found 

First. That neither the President, the courts of law, nor the heads 
of Departments could appoint him to any place within the classified 
departmental service, the classified customs service, or the classified 

service unless he were recommended by three men whose func- 
tions were first established by a law approved on the day before. 


— 


Second. That had he been over thirty-five years old, not all the ap- 
pointing power mentioned in the Constitution, aided 4 N mentioned 
in the recently approved law, could have appointed him to any place 
within the i service, or to any place in the classified cus- 
toms service or classified departmental service had he been under twenty- 
one or over forty-five years old. 

Third. That no one or all of them combined could have appointed him 
to any place within the classified service had he been a citizen of a State 
which had more than a certain proportion of appointments with refer- 


ence to population. - 

Fourth. That he could not have been appointed legally to any office 
in the classified service if two members of his family were already in 
the public service. 

Fifth, That had he been examined and found qualified, he could not 
then have presented himself and been appointed even though the ap- 
pointing power had desired it; but would have been compelled to wait 
until the board of commissioners had seen proper to present his name, 
and if it did not see fit to do so within a certain time his name would 
have been dropped from the list of eligible, never to be presented. 
And, lastly, that he could not anywhere approach the appointing power 
to ask for tion. 

Now, if it be that these advantages and opportunities to participate 
in the government of his country are not rights“ of the citizen pro- 
tected by the Constitution, what are they? If they be rights within 
the meaning of that instrument, is it not absurd to insist that they are 
not abridged, contracted, diminished by this civil-service law? Can 
any man doubt that the right to seek and to hold office is an essential 
right of a freeman of the very highest political character? Says Lord 
John Russell in the same treatise to which I have already referred: 

Under the head of personal liberty should be placed eligibility to office, civil 
and military. The policy of the states of the world has been often nar- 
row, illiberal, and unjust upon branch of true freedom. 

The great and patriotic Lord Somers on a momentuous occasion also 
gave it as his opinion that there ‘‘could scarcely be a more unhappy 
condition for an Englishman than to be rendered incapable of serving 
his country in any civil or military office.” 

Again, this law by restraining the executive power of removal and 
appointment tends to the establishment of a privileged class of office- 
holders with a tenure for life. It favors the setting apart and conse- 
crating of a portion of our citizens to the honors and emoluments of 
office to the exclusion of the others, in imitation of the aristocratical in- 
stitutions of Great Britain and of the Continent, and still farther back, 
in imitation of the family of Levi, which, among the Jews, was ex- 
clusively devoted to the priesthood, leaving all the burdens of state, 
either in peace or war, to be borne by the other tribes. 

Another serious objection to the law is that it creates unusual offenses 
and attaches unusual penalties for their commission. It also takes away 
the President’s power and duty to execute the laws and confers them 
unconsti tu upon the board of commissioners. They are givensu- 
pervision and control over everbody, including the President, in all mat- 
cao gaye to the enforcement of this law. It is the duty of this 

of commissioners to see that all persons subject to this law ab- 
stain absolutely from all political service, and especially that they do 
not lie u each other; that no Senator, Representative, or other of- 
ficer of Government shall recommend anybody for office or violate 
the provisions of this act in any way, but that all shall dwell together 
in millennial peace and harmony, and forever remain virtuous and happy. 
Why it omitted to enact the whole civil service of the country into a 
national Sunday-school—a grand consolidated American Ebenezer—with 
these commissioners as teachers and exhorters, subject to the visitation 
of Mugwump presbyters, is something that the truly good and pious po- 
litical saints must ever regret. If any malicious, evil-disposed persons 
whomsoever, not having the fear of God before their eyes, but being, 
moved and seduced by the instigation of the devil, should in any way 
hinder, deceive, or impede an applicant for initiation into the privi- 
leged tribe of Levi, or tell a lie upon him in regard to his character or 
qualifications, oreven give any special or secret information about him, 
though never so true, they shall yet be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on 
conviction shall be punished by a fine not to exceed $1,000, or by im- 
prisonment not to exceed one year, or by both fine and imprisonment. 

So much for even attempting to helpa good man get in office or fur- 
nishing information to keep a bad one out! So much for attempting to 
even handle these official eggs while under the motherly incubation of 
these national hens, the Civil Service Commissioners! As for all other 
American citizens who would like to have office in the usual way un- 
der a Democratic administration because it is their right and because 
they helped to create that administration, you may lie upon, hinder, 
and deceive, and furnish against them all sorts of information, special 
and general, the more the better, and their only remedy is an action 
for slander, a hickory stick, or a shot-gun. How much these legal ter- 
rors may assist the Government in procuring correct information in 
regard to the aspirants for place is a question not solvable in any ordi- 
nary preparation of logic. How it may look in the eyes of civilized 
nations, ially the ‘‘effete dynasties of Europe, to have near the 
close of the nineteenth century established in this great Republic a 
board of censors of public morals, to watch the President of the United 
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States and make him walk a chalk-line, to keep a sharp lookout on 
Senators and Representatives and see to it that they are up to no mis- 
chief, and to supervise the Supreme Court, and to take care that its 
frolicsome youngsters shall commit no crime, this deponent saith not. 
But of such is the kingdom of civil-service reform! 

The one grand idea which actuated the earliest settlers of the Amer- 
ican wilderness was the desire to escape from irresponsible hereditary 
power, from class rulers, from a government which could not be changed 
if bad and oppressive without revolutionary violence. By tracing the 
history of the principal streams of emigration which constituted our co- 
lonial blood it will be observed that each one was seeking to escape 
from political or ecclesiastical oppression in one form or another for 
which there was no redress by peaceful or constitutional means. Their 
exodus in each case sprang from a strong desire to make an offering to 
liberty in the wilderness which the stringency of power prevented them 
making at home.“ When the final rupture between them and the 
mother country was accomplished their chief desire was to lay the foun- 
dations of a new government in such principles as would forever relieve 
them and their descendants from the fear of a recurrence of such oppres- 
sions. Their action inthis was characterized by an insurmount- 
able opposition to hereditary political power in any shape and under 
any circumstances. It is, perhaps, not too mach to say that the chief 
means upon which they relied for the preservation of their liberties and 
to prevent the recurrence of the evils from which they had fled was 
the constitution of the offices of all their rulers upon brief tenures, to 
be frequently changed and to be directly responsible to the source of 

wer. 

A suspicious watchfulness of all official authority, says Mr. Van 
Buren, ‘‘ proportioned to their knowledge of its liability to be abused; 
a consequent indisposition to concede more than was indispensable to 
good government; the establishment of a certain, and, as they called 
it, a ‘swift responsibility’ for the exercise of that which was granted; 
a habitual distrust of every offer of special privileges by Government, 
and an unwillingness to confer the power to grant them.” They first 
settled an absolute division of the functions of government—legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial—and declared that they should forever 
remain se te, distinct, and independent. They fixed the very brief- 
est possible terms for the tenure of all offices, and declared for the 
frequency of elections. They rejected with heated scorn, amounting 
almost to fierceness, the proposition of such men as Alexander Hamilton, 
John Adams, Gouverneur Morris, and others, Ses as were their abili- 
ties and eminent as had been their services. This proposition briefly 
outlined was that the President should hold his office during life and 
good behavior, and should have an absolute negative upon all bills, 
resolutions, and acts of Co ; that Senators should hold office by 
the same tenure, and have the exclusive power of declaring war; that 
the General Government should appoint the governors of all the States, 
who should hold their offices by a like tenure, and who should have 
power to negative all State laws, subject to the regulation and control 
of Congress; and that Con should have power to pass any law it 
might deem necessary to the common defense and general warfare of 
the Union. This, of course, carried with it by implication a life tenure 
in all the minor offices of the Government. But notwithstanding its 
great backing, that proposition never came to a vote in the convention 
which framed our Constitution. When that instrument was adopted 
by which the briefest tenures of all offices were prescribed the impli- 
cation was irresistible that the minor offices established by law were to 
have the same brevity of existence. A hundred reasons for this im- 
plication could be given. So obvious were they, however, that at the 
very earliest date the precedent was established, and to this day it has 
been followed without question or interruption. 

This civil-service law is the second attempt to recur to the Hamilto- 
nian principle, and is most cunningly at the bottom, where it 
would attract the least attention and indignation. Well did the late 
President Garfield the doctrine of Alexander Hamilton is waxin 
and that of Thomas Jefferson is waning. Had he happily lived unti 
to-day and seen the operation of this law and been a witness to the po- 
sition which the Senate of the United States is now occupying, he would 
have been astonished at the rapid verification of his utterance. 

If the Chief istrate can hold his office for four years only, why 
should a clerk hold his for life? If the President after four years of 
diligent and patriotic service must submit himself and his deeds again 
to the judgment of his fellow-citizens, why should his subordinates be 
granted exemption from like submission and be endowed with official 
immortality? It works well, they say; the longer the clerk serves the 
more competent he is to serve well. Is not the same true of a Presi- 
dent? Is not the same true of a Senator, a Representative, and all 
other officers? If the system work well with the minor officer, will it 
not work equally well with the major? And if that be true, will we 
not soon begin to extend it? Indeed it was annouuced in the discus- 
sion of the bill that it was tentative, and it was intended to be ex- 
tended, as experience justified, to the whole civil service of the Gov- 
ernment. In fact, has not the President of the United States pledged 
himself, with certain reservations, in obedience to a supposed public 
opinion, to extend the spirit of the law beyond its legal effect to all the 
higher appointments which pertain to him? If that be so, is nét that 


the waxing of the principles of Alexander Hamilton and the waning 
of those of Thomas Jefferson? 

There are, indeed, among us very many strong, influential men who 
heartily detest the excitements and the turmoil of freedom by which 
they are broughtinto contact with their legal, but not their social, equals 
as they fancy. Once in office, they prefer to stay there without the 
trouble and disturbance of a re-election. It is naturally and selfishly 
so in all ranks and classes. The national banks want the privilege of 
supplying the currency, and do not want to be disturbed by any legis- 
lation except such as they apply for. ‘The manufacturers, entrenched 
behind protective duties against the competition of all the world, de- 
plore any ‘tinkering with the tariff.” ith the wail of the martyr 
who first feels the fire the railroad monopolists pray to be protected 
against legislative mobs and to be permitted to enjoy whatever they 
may get in The bondholders too join in the plaintive song of 
protest with all the privileged classes of society. And so soon as a 
clerk finds himself ensconced in a snug position he also raises the same 
tune, which is indeed a common meter, and prays to be delivered from 
the dangers of a change in administration. They all fear the restless 
insistence and persistence of that terrible mob called the le; that 
fierce democracy who, in season and out of season, will demand that 
control over their rulers which they know to be ind ble to the 
preservation of theirrights. But fear not, ye of little faith; no amount 
of laws to restrain their power, no amount of argument to show them 
their incapacity for self-government will ever induce them to relax 
their hold upon the throttle of the engine. 
oot is to be the stopping point to this waxing of the Hamiltonian 

eory ? 5 

Presidential elections are often complained of in these latter days; 
they are said to engender much and very ms excitement; to be 
revolutionary in a moderate way; and particularly to disturb the stock 
market; and propositions are loudly made to diminish their frequency 
and to enlarge the Presidential term. This is in the direct line of civil- 
service reform, which consists in petting as far as possible away from 
the control of the people. It would indeed be a great convenience to 
the occupants of that exalted position if elections were not so frequent. 
It would indeed be acceptable to that entire class of our fellow-citizens 
who wish to enjoy in a dignified and easy manner all the benefits of 
order and good government without the trouble of going through the 
ceremonies and the labors required to furnish it. 

To come to my third proposition. Undoubtedly, as before explained, 
one of the most important elements considered in the arrangement of 
our scheme of government was the fixing of responsibility for the man- 
ner in which the powers granted were to be exercised. In this, to use a 
lawyer’s phrase, they were astute to find the methods. The most obvi- 
ous of these for all elective officers was short terms and uent elec- 
tions. By this each officer’s faithfulness and capacity were to be period- 
ically passed upon by his masters, the people, and they were to deter- 
mine whether or not he merited another lease of power. 

The theory of our system— 

Well said the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS]— 
is that where a man is elected or appointed he shall abandon his functions at 
the end of a certain term to receive the verdict of the le or the appointing 
power as to whether he has discharged his duties well and is fit for the place 

n, * * * tothe end that men may not become so intrenched in preroga- 
tive and formidably surrounded by privilege that they can at their will disre- 
gard their duties. 

The Chief Executive, as the grand source of the appointing power for 
officers not elective, was given a term of four years only in order that 
he, as the great exemplar of all, should receive the judgment of the 
people upon the manner in which he had di his important 
trust. Lastly, the pains and penalties of impeachment were added to 
the responsibilities of the Chief Executive and all the high officials, 
and a court was provided to carry this great remedy of freemen against 
evil rulers into effect. But our fathers were as generous as they were wise, 
and they conferred upon all their servants the powers n to the 

i of their appointed functions commensurate with their great 
responsibilities. To the President they were especially liberal in the 
granting of power necessary to the execution of his important office. 
After limiting his term to four years and providing for his impeach- 
ment, they prescribed as his chief duty that he should take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed,“ and granted to him the ‘‘ executive 
powers of the Government.” It follows, then, logically, that being 
vested with all executive power by these words first used, he is entitled 
and compelled to exercise every function of the Government which is 
executive in its character, except only wherein it has been limited by 
the same instrument. It can not be limited by law, even though that 
implies the consent of the President. In other words, he can not legally 
surrender any executive power, and any attempt to do so by approving 
an unconstitutional law is a nullity. It would, among other reasons, 
throw off the responsibilities with which the Constitution has invested 
him as one of the safeguards of official conduct. 

In the great debate in the First Congress upon the question, which has 
been recently revived for discussion, of the right of the Senate to partici- 
pate in removals from as well as appointments to office, Mr. Madison said: 


It is said that it comports with the nature of things that those who appoint 
shall have the power of removal, but I can not conceive that this sentiment is 
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warranted by the Constitution. I believe it would be found inconvenient in 
practice. It is one of the most prominent features of the Constitution, a prin- 
ciple that pervades the whole seen; that there should be the highest possible 
degree of responsibility in all the executive officers thereof. Anything, there- 
us e tends to lessen this responsibility is contrary to its spirit and in- 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that no well-informed man can doubt 
that the whole scheme of the Constitution providing for a direct re- 
sponsibility to and dependence on the people as the source of power, 
and whose happiness and well-being are the sole objects of the Govern- 
ment, is the very essence of liberty and stability. This law to which 
Iam objecting tends Sei 10 the abrogation of this principle. It 
diminishes the power of the Executive to appoint, it restrains if it does 
not destroy the power to remove all officials embraced in its terms. It 
diminishes the power of the administration to employ efficient agents 
of the executive department, and it diminishes the responsibilities of 
the Executive. Itis, therefore, according to Mr. Madison, ‘‘ contrary to 
the spirit and intention ” of the Constitution. 

Who is nsible for the conduct of an executive officer appointed 
under this law? Not the President, certainly; for his appointee is se- 
lected by the board of commissioners. Not the head of any Depart- 
ment, surely; for the commission chooses the appointee for him. Not 
the courts of law, of course; for Congress has delegated no FF dahon to 
appoint to the courts of law. Who, then, is responsible? e com- 
mission? It will deny it, and say that it only recommended such as 
appeared fit for the positions. But granting thatthe commission is re- 
sponsible, how is it to be held to that responsibility? Itis far removed 
from the people—the more is the pity. Can the President remove the 
members of that commission? Even that is doubtful, upon the con- 
struction given by the Republican side of this Chamber. In the de- 
bate on the passage of the act various opinions were expressed, the 
majority appearing to believe that the President conld not remove 
them without the advice and consent of the Senate. 

In my opinion the President has the power and the right, which it 
is his duty to exercise, to remove at discretion all executive officers of 
the Government. I believe that this power is unrestricted by the Con- 
stitution, and is therefore unrestrictable by law. The power of ap- 
pointmentis given to the President by express words, but is limited as 
to certain grades of officers by the grant of power to the Senate to con- 
firm. The power to remove does not merely follow by necessary im- 
plication from the power to appoint, but is expressly granted in the 
words used: The executive power shall be vested in a President of 
the United States. The executive power“ includes all executive 

wer, and is absolute unless it be restricted elsewhere; and all we 
8 to do is to determine whether removal from office be an act of an 
executive nature, and, if so, whether there be any limitation of it else- 
where in the Constitution. There will be found none in express térms, 
and rightly none by implication. In case of appointment the Senate 
has power to confirm or reject. It can not be implied that it therefore 
has power to disapprove or confirm a removal, for that grant was an 
exception to the general power given, and must be taken strictly. 

This subject received Congressional construction by the great debate 
and action during the First Congress in 1789. Speaking of the decis- 
ion then rendered, which was acquiesced in without break until Re- 
publican greed for office sought to hamper the hands of President 
Johnson in 1867 by the unconstitutional tenure-of-office law, Chancel- 
lor Kent says: 

This amounted to a legislative construction of the Constitution, and it has ever 
since been acquiesced in and acted upon as of decisive authority in the case. It 
applies oy f to every officer of Government appointed by the President and 
Senate whose term of duration is not 8 declared. It is supported by the 
weighty reason thatthe subordinate officers in the executive department ought 
to hold at the pleasure of the head of that department, because he is invested 

nerally with the executive authority, and every participation in that author- 

ty, the Senate was an exception to a general prooi le and ht to be taken 
strictly, The President isthe t nsible officer for the faithful execution 
of the law,and the power of removal was incidental to that duty and might 
often be requisite to fulfill it. (1 Kent’s Commentaries, page 310.) 
in the Senate in 1834 
nited States Bunk. Said 


To the same purport was Mr. Calhoun’s s 
upon the removal of the deposits from the 
he: 

But while I thus severely condemn the conduct of the President in removing 
the former Secretary and appointing the present one, I must say that in my opin- 
ion it is a case of abuse and not of the usurpation of power. The President has 
the right of removal from office. 

Not the President and Senate, but the President. Mr. Madison and 
Mr. Webster held the same views. Indeed, with more or less of differ- 
ence in the reasons assigned, nearly all the great statesmen of the coun- 
try forseventy-five years have been content to leave the power of removal 
of all executive officers in the hands of the President alone as the respon- 
sible head who was charged with the faithful execution of the laws. 
There is where it ought to be now; there it is not left by the civil-sery- 
ice law. Congress in passing that law, therefore, violated the Consti- 
tution by impairing the executive power over its subordinates quite as 
flagrantly as it did in the passage of the tenure-of-oflice act; and by vol- 
untarily submitting to its provisions the President, in my judgment, 
surrenders a prerogative which it is his duty to defend. 

As I have expressed my disapprobation of the tenure-of-officelaw and 
all partisan attempts to infringe the rights of the Executive and thwart 


the will of the people, so do I condemn this civil-service law as the 
meanest and most insidious of them all. Proſessing to avoid any di- 
rect interference with his power, it yet surrounds the President with 
checks and hinderances on every hand. It binds him with his own con- 
sent. Instead of the free discretion to choose his agents from the whole 
body of American citizens, it binds him to choose from the four selected 
for him by others. Instead of choosing an officer pleasing to him, he is 
com to take one whois pleasing to the Civil Service Commissioners, 
When a new President is elected, instead of being able to freely choose 
his own agents to assist him in the execution of the laws, he is bound 
to leave those of his predecessor in full possession. Instead of that high 
discretion with which the Constitution invests him, this civil-service 
law substitutes the discretion of an irresponsible commission, and con- 
fers these 8 powers on three men, who are to incubate on certain in- 
choate official eggs and hatch executive officers, warranted to be of better 
quality and capacity than those propagated by the natural methods, 
No wonder that more than one of its eminent advocates said that its exe- 
cution naturally presupposed a President friendly toits provisions. It 
could not live a moment except by the voluntary submission of the Ex- 
ecutive to its absurd and fantastic arrangements, Did its originators 
get the idea from Professor Baird’s fish hatchery, or did they go to En- 
gland for it? 

We were often told in the debate upon the bill of the excellence of 
the British system of civil service, which, it was said, was not changed 
with every administration. Of course not. The executive power of 
Great Britain is hereditary and changes only at the death of the mon- 
arch. The administration, however, changes at will, and may change 
every week. Therefore, the idea of life tenure for executive oflicers is 
consistent with an executive for life. Therefore, an official class of life- 
long tenure is consistent with monarchical and aristocratical govern- 
ment, which is peculiarly a government of classes. But it is not con- 
sistent with a democratic government and a short-lived executive, where 
no class is recognized by law and all men are equal. 

When the people of England, through their representatives in the 
house of commons, desire a change in the administration of the gov- 
ernment they simply vote a want of confidence in that government. 
The executive officers in power are not changed otherwise than so far 
as the change of policy may require. That is all that is expected or 
desired. Besides, as the executive there was hereditary, there was no 
way ‘of avoiding corrupt or inefficient minor officers except by competi- 
tive examinations. There was no responsibility to the le for bad 
appointments. Here there is such responsibility; here all is different. 

en the people elect a President, avowing a different policy from that 
of his predecessor, they thereby declare not only for a of policy 
but for a change in the personnel of the Government as well. This 
has been the universal custom to the pemn day. The people expect 
the man of their choice whom they have elected to remove those in 
office and appoint every man whom he may deem necessary to the 
effectual carrying out, not of his, but of their will. And especially 
was this true of the last Presidential election, which was influenced 
more by the desire for a thoroughly radical change in the personnel of 
the late administration than for any other consideration whatever. The 
proof of this was the universal cry, the party slogan, Turn the rascals 
out. 

It was said, and justly said, that so long a continuance in power of 
one set of officials was hurtful to liberty and public integrity; that 
wrongs and corruptions would naturally creep into official life and re- 
main un if new men did not frequently come in to investigate 
and denounce them. The people willed this in 1884. Their will has 
not been respected. Their President’s hands were bound by this civil- 
service law which ‘he had promised to maintain, and they were further 
bound by his own extra-legal promises to carry the spirit of that law 
into his whole administration. They are still bound by the presence 
of innumerable political enemies who surround him on every hand. 
And even in the few cases where he has attempted tosurround himself 
with men in sympathy with him and with those who elected him, a 
hostile Senate stands ready to thwart him by the use not only of its 
confirming power but by the usurpation of a power which does not be- 
long to it, for the purpose of keeping the friends of the majority in 
office at any cost. 

Such treatment, in my opinion, relieves the President from any ob- 
ligation to keep his promises in that respect. They were made, I will 
not permit myself to doubt, in the utmost good faith, actuated by a 
patriotic desire for public efficiency and integrity. No doubt they 
were made, too, in a spirit of concession to those eminent Republicans 
who had grudgingly admitted the corruptions which had grown up in 
their own party as a result of their long lease of power. A sample of 
these admissions I will here give in the shape of an extract from the 
speech of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] in the debate 
on the bill. He said that abuses had gotten to such a point as to 
attract the attention of the country and to demand reform.” And that 
Senator went on to say that the Democrats were called on to make this 
sacrifice ‘to emphasize their patriotism and their fitness for the admin- 
istration of the country by denying and disdaining the use of a weapon 
of which they have so often felt the edge and the weight for many 
years.” Stripped of the fine verbiage in which the Senator disguised 
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it and translated into the home vernacular, that sentence would read 
about as follows: ‘‘ We have been in office so long that our corruptions 
have become offensive to all honest men. There is about to come a 
day of doom for us, and there is no doubt the people will elect a Demo- 
cratic President the next time. If that should come to pass and you 
Democrats should treat us as we have treated you fora quarter of a 
century, there would be wailing in our camp. We have fixed up this 
little bill to keep our friends in office should that calamity happen to 
us; that is, all our friends whose appointments are not subject to our 
power of confirmation. Those of our friends over whom we have the 
power of confirmation we will take care of through that power. Now, 
if you will give up the spoils idea and agree not to disturb our ofice- 
holders who have raised all this stench, when your party wins I shall say 
that you are fit to rule this country.“ 

This is a fair specimen of the chaff with which many an old Democratic 
bird was caught in the passage of that law; and no doubt it was in- 
tended to meet such apparently fair propositions that the President 
made his patriotic promises. It is to be hoped that the President can 
now judge of the sincerity of those professions. It is to be a es that 
his eyes are now opened to the true character of the men with whom 
he has to deal, when he sees them, not content with the retention of all 
their partisans within the scope of this law and the retention of nine- 
tenths of their partisans not within its still resisting on the flim- 
siest pretexts, at the risk of delaying the business of the country, the 
remoyal of the one-tenth whom he has seen proper to oust. 

How he can expect his administration to prove a success when con- 
ducted in great part by his enemies, who would be delighted with its 
failure, is something I can not imagine. How it is expected that he 
can unearth the frauds and expose the corruptions necessarily incident 
to a long lease of power while surrounded by those who helped to com- 
mit them, if any such exist, and who have the keys to the requisite in- 
formation, is a problem beyond my power of solution. Yet this is 
the real reform the people demand. His officers in every Department 
are literally surrounded by ublican spies, and he can not make the 
slightest move without taking his enemies into his confidence. It is a 
complete case of trying to serve the Lord with the devil as an active 

er! 

But if this law were constitutional, which it is not; if it were fair to 
all classes of citizens, which it is not; if it were just in its operations 
upon the one party as well as the other, which it assuredly is not—still 
I would deny that it is wise and businesslike. I believe itis nota 
better method than the old one; and the various heads of Departments 
have not yet said that the clerks given to them under the civil-service 
law are better than those they had before. They dosay, however, that 
it saves them a vast deal of importunity, and that is the most they have 
said in its favor. I have heard of many instances where the appointees 
under the new system have proven quite as inefficient and asawkward 
as any o 

There seems to be an impression that the further you can get from 
the people the less importunity there will be and the officers you 
will get. Inmyjudgment the man who can not endure these impor- 
tunities is entirely too good and too iotic and too virtuous to hold 
office in a free country, and should be permitted to retire beyond the 
reach of such an annoyance, unless he can say that he has not himself 
spent the greater pari of his life in importuning other people for office. 
In my judgment there is no more safe or purer source of office in a free 
country than the people; and the man who desires to get away from that 
source should immediately become the subject of the like desire on 
their part to get away from him. I believe that when executive offi- 
cers were appointed under the old system, on the recommendation of 
members of Congress, if you please, better selections were made than 
have been or will be made by the Civil Service Commission, and I know 
they were more responsive to the popular will. To say nothing of the 
Presidential responsibility which I have already di there is su- 
peradded the responsibility of the Representatives who are fresh from 
the people, directly accountable to them twice as often as the Executive, 
and who have also a personal acquaintance with the constituents whom 
they recommend. Most of them have had this nal knowledge for 
a lifetime, and are, therefore, infinitely better judges of their fitness 
than would be three strangers who may see them for the first time when 
they appear for examination, and when in the brief space of perhaps 
an hour they may ask them a few questions. 

Perhaps it will be admitted that the Representatives of the people 
in Congress are quite as honest and as patriotic as the three commis- 
sioners who constitute the board. In addition it may be said that they, 
the Representatives, are better able to testify to the moral fitness of 
applicants, which is after all the greater matter, and which can not be 
enlightened in the slightest by a competitive or any other examination. 
In fact, the method of selection by this law is altogether impracticable 
and unbusinesslike. It would not be adopted by any corporation or 
business firm in the United States, and I venture to say that it never 
has been. The college training which would enable an applicant to 
state promptly ‘“‘ what causes led to the war of 1812,’’ or through 
what States a straight line would pass if extended from New York to 
New Orleans,” or to state the Kinetic theory of the constitution of 
gases,” would give him every time the advantage over a better and 
much more practical man who had never been to college. 


The humbuggery of this whole examination business as a test of fit- 
ness for clerical position is well illustrated by a flaming advertisement 
which I hold in my hand, and which reads as follows: 

A collection of examinations and answers, selected by a competent and ex- 


perienced professor, so as to enable any person, after their intelligent review, to 
undergo a thoroug examinatio: Every de- 


1 successful civil-service m. person 
siring to be employed by the Government should have it. Send 10 cents fora 
copy. 


The only sensible way to obtain good employés anywhere in any busi- 
ness is to select them yourself and try them. If they should prove 
good, keep them; if they should prove bad, discharge them. 1 

Another objection to the establishment by this law of a privileged 
irresponsible class of officials may be summed up in the 1 of 
Shakespeare the insolence of office. No better illustration of the 
almost divine genius of that great man can be found than in the acute- 
ness displayed by him in making Hamlet, when recounting the evils 
and grievances which render life insupportable, mention the ‘‘insolence 
of office’? as one of the chief. Who that has ever visited this capital 
city and has had any business in the various Departments of the Gov- 
ernment has not been made aware in the bitterness of his soul of the 
full extent and measure of the poet’s meaning! 

The officer who makes his superiors and his betters, as well as the 
humble and the dependent, cool their heels in his antechamber and 
drink to the last dregs the cup of his insolence, is unconsciously a more 
eloquent advocate than I am for the frequency of elections and for the 
making officials directly responsible to their masters, the people. No 
French dancing master, no court master of ceremonies ever taught so 
effectual a school of politeness as is taught to Government officials by 
the knowledge that for every insolent act and word they will have to ac- 
count speedily to the people. Is this wrong? Is it necessarily a bad 
system of government which makes its officials polite and kind and at- 
tentive? Is it desirable to increase this insolence of office by establish- 
inga bureaucracy as far as possible independent of and re- 
moved from the people? If so, then our whole system of government 
is wrong, freedom is wrong, republican institutions are wrong, human 
nature is wrong. of taking the people and human nature as we 
find them and governing the people the best we can in the interest of 
individual liberty, we should listen to the solemn asses who at all times 
have infested the earth, and who wish to consider things and treat them 
as entirely different from what God has made them. 

The debate which occurred on the passage of the civil-service bill was 
the occasion for the exhibition of considerable histrionic talent arising 
from the necessity of playing at the same time difficult and very dif- 
ferentréles. ‘The Democratic Senators ch: corruption on the party 
in power as a necessity for its passage boldly and loudly, but fought 
very shy of the su ion of their fellow-Democrats that they were pre- 
paring to continue in power by this bill the party which had been ty 
of the corruption which rendered such an act n The Repub- 
licans adopted the plea which lawyers term confession and avoid- 
ance;’’ admitting the corruption charged sub modo, but went away back 
to the days of Andrew Jackson in search of a tu quoque, and ested 
much anxiety by the passage of that bill to correct the morals and evil 
doings of the dead, scouting the idea that they sought to obtain any 
advantage for the living. Both were wrong and wide of the mark. 

The corruption of which the country complained and has complained 
for some twenty years was not among the class of officials who were 
covered by that bill. No outcry had ever been raised against the poor 
clerks, copyists, and messengers of the ents. Thestench which 
for years had assailed the nostrils of the nation had in every instance 
been created by those who had been nominated to their offices by the 
President and appointed by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. The thousand minnows which swam through the water, however 
they may have disported themselves, had never been able to cause a 
ripple on its surface; it was the whales and the sharks which lashed 
the waters into fury and tore the nets of the lawintoshreds. The opera- 
tions of the Black Friday conspirators, Credit Mobilier thieves, whisky 
rings, freedmen’s savings-banks robbers, Sanborn contracts, star-route 
contracts, and such other like projects of villainy were the things that 
alarmed the honest sentiment of the country and called for reform. 

To answer this callas Republican Senators pretended to do by sucha 
bill as this was a preposterous and contemptible subterfuge. It wasa 
regular case of giving Smith medicine for Brown’s ailments. To pun- 
ish a corrupt secretary or auditor they administered discipline to a 
guiltless clerk. Even had that been good medical practice, it was an 
absurdity to pretend to punish the clerk by providing that he should 
hold office for life, instead of discharging him. It was a spectacle too 
in another sense worthy of the attention of the country, in that it pre- 
sented the leaders of the great party standing up and confessing that 
their own evil practices and corruptions demanded this reform. The 
sincerity of this repentance, however, will be apparent when it is con- 
sidered that the confessions were not made in good faith but in articulo 
morlis. Having held and abused power for twenty-three years they saw 
by unerring instinct that the day of retribution was at hand; that the 
people were determined upon reform; not by such poor devices as were 
provided by thatact, but by a change in the entire control and personnel 
of the Government. They, therefore, cast an anchor to windward,” 
and this law was the result. And it is falsely entitled. It is not an 
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alas! lingered instead of going), he spoke of those who opposed this law 
as ‘‘the worst elements of both parties.” However little this unflat- 
tering classification may disturb me, it would be rather serious, if true, 
when applied to the party which put him in the position to say it offi- 
cially. For there is no earthly doubt in my mind but that a large ma- 
jority of the Democratic party are opposed to the whole scheme from 

inning to end. If its worst element then is in a majority the party 
is ina bad way—so bad, indeed, as to be beyond the reach of such feeble 
remedies as this diluted reform. 

In the last report of the Civil Service Commission, which I have been 
enabled to see only a short while before speaking, the same lofty tone 
is exhibited toward those who oppose this bill. 

They say ‘‘ the greatest opposition to the new system has come mainly 
from a few members of Congress, some State and Federal officials, and 
spoils system, how do we improve the clerks by this law, which keeps | many small politicians, none of whom have any such knowledge or re- 
every one of them in office and excepts them from its operations? ibility, and whose participation in appointments has always been 

If the clerks were good under the spoils system, then what was the | a simple intermeddling and usurpation.” Just how far this insolent 
matter with the system? In short, if we had good clerks under the old | and tone toward the members of Congress and many small 
system, then no change was needed; if we had bad clerks under the old | politicians who have neither the knowledge nor responsibilities of ad- 
system we have them yet, for they are all in office except such as have | ministration will go toward procuring the liberal care and jealous pro- 
died. A system, however good, is worth nothing unless it be put in | tection of which the President invokes for this law and its 
force. guardians, the resentatives of these worst elements“ in the House 

By the civil-service law we contented ourselves with a high-sounding | must determine. 
and virtuous e1actment against corruption and incompetency, and at In the discussion upon the passage of the bill the term of reproach, 
the same time exempted from its operations every man of whom cor- | “‘ was frequently used and is still being used against its 
ruption and incompetency were complained. We did more than that. | opponents, chiefly by Republican orators and Mugwump papers. Hav- 
Owing to the fact that the Republican party was sectionalin its char- | inghad an uninterrupted swig at the Treasury for nearly a quarter of a 
acterand came almost altogether from the Northern States of this Union, | century, during which time there was more money expended and stolen 
it naturally filled the offices with partisans from the same section. | ten times over than in all the life of the Government before; and hav- 
And notwithstanding that prior to the passage of the civil-service act | ing excluded their adversaries from participation by test oaths, consti- 
laws were enacted requiring that places of the Government should be | tutional amendments, and unconstitutional laws so long as possible; 
distributed throughout the States and Territories in proportion to popu- | and having finally, in the last hours before death, provided for the re- 
lation as nearly as might be, these laws were constantly disregarded, | tention of their friends in office even after the people had solemnly 
and at the time this law went into effect at least five-sixths of all the | decreed their ejection, they now sit benignly in their places, and, under 
officers of the Government in number and importance were from one | the shelter of this act, cry ‘‘spoilsman’’ at every poor Democrat who 
section of the Union. Common fairness required that in the inaugura- | may a word in opposition. 
tion of a new system of appointment there should have been a new | The vior of the Republican advocates of this law about the time 
adjustment, so that all might start equal, and all the different sections | of its passage was not only remarkable, it was shameless. In theface 
of the country be put upon the same footing. of their allegations that the spoils system was corrupt, and that by it 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Pua], during the pendency of the | we could not possibly get good and competent officials, they not only 
bill, offered an amendment to it providing that all incumbents should | defeated by a solid vote in the Senate the amendment of Mr. PUGH, as 
likewise be compelled to stand the examination as outside applicants, | I have stated, requiring their friends already in to submit to examina- 
so that the inefficient who were in office might be expelled. That | tion, but they made haste to fill every possible vacancy with their par- 
amendment was rejected by a strict party vote; whereby the Repub- | tisans before the law took effect. It is an opensecret that on Saturday, 
liean supporters of the bill declared that the true intent and meaning | the 14th of July, some of the heads of Departments in this city spent 
of it was to provide that their partisans should be secured in their | the entire day and night, far into Sunday morning, in filling every va- 
places against the will of the people in the then coming election. ‘The | cancy, promoting their friends and kin and degrading their political 
bill also perpetuated this injustice to onesection of the country by fail- | enemies. The law was to go into effect on the 15th of July. Quitea 
ing to eee that all future appointments should go to those States | number of new clerks had been provided for by the appropriation bills 
which ed their proportion until the equilibrium should have been | for the fiscal year beginning July 1, and a full supply of applicants had 
restored. No effort has since been made in any way to correct this in- | already passed the civil-service examination and stood by waiting for 
justice, but in effect the commission has declared that it must be per- | the law to go into effect. But when the offices opened on Monday, the 
petual. 16th, not a vacant place was anywhere to be found; every one was oc- 

Recently the members of the commission appeared before the Civil | cupied bya Republican or kinsman of the appointing officer. And the 
Service Reform Committee in the House of Representatives, and, while | men who perpetrated this fraud on their own law, with the cheek of a 
they acknowledged the gross injustice that had been done one section | town cow, ery “‘spoilsman!’’ at every man who denounces their hypoc- 
of the country, advised strongly against trying to remedy it, for the | risy; and Democrats are found who by their votes here sustain these 
reason that it would make the law unpopular in the North, where its | men in the retention of their ill-gotten spoils, and who seem to think 
chief supporters were. That is to say, they advised that injustice must | that fraud and hypocrisy constitute the necessary overture to the grand 
be perpetuated because justice would offend thestronger party! That | symphony of reform. 
is to say, that the South must submit to being denied an equal par-| The meaning of all this is, the Republicans desire office from pure 
ticipation in the government of their country because the North, per- | patriotism; the Democrats wish office simply forthe emoluments! For 
haps, would not like it? That is tosay, that the States thus deprived, | a Republican to hold office after the people have told him to leave is 
being Democratie States, the Democratic party and a Democratic ad- | commenable and pure; for a Democrat to wish to get one after the people 
ministration must be the instruments to sustain a law for the benefit | have declared for him is reprehensible and base! Now, grant that the 
of the Republican party, lest the Republican party should not like it! | offices belong to neither party, but to thepeople, for whose benefit they 

By an examination of the Blue Book or Official Register just | were instituted; when the people have once spoken and declared by a 
prior to the date of the passage of the civil-service law it will be seen | constitutional majority that the Republicans must go out and the Dem- 
that in the Departments at Washington there were 7,273 employés, of | ocrats come in, which of the two displays the most attachment to the 
whom but 1,353 were from the South. The State of North Carolina | spoils; he who desires them with the consent of the le, or he who 
of this number was credited with 71, and of these 71 quite a number | holds on to them in defiance of the wishes of the e? Iftheowner 
were persons who had perhaps never seen the State, certainly had no | ofa house desire his two guests to depart, whether of the two is the gen- 
residence there. They were distributed in the various Departmentsas | tleman, he who retires on the first intimation of his host, or he who 
follows: Department of the Interior, 17; Department of State, 1; De- | li claims the house, and waits to be kicked out? 
partment of the Navy, none; Department of War, 1; Department of | The force of this has been acknowledged by many fair-minded Re- 
the Treasury, 45; Post-Office Department, 6; Department of Justice, | publican Senators and Republicans everywhere in whom the common 
1. Now, considering that North Carolina is one of the thirty-eight States | spirit of manhood has not been quenched by the greed for office. Hun- 
and has a population of 1,500,000, and is entitled, therefore, to at least | dreds all over the country have voluntarily retired from positions which 
five times that number of positions under the Government if she had | they acknowledged belonged to their opponents. It is not from such 
her rights under the law, and that the Board of Civil Service Commis- | that the cry of spoilsman comes. A Republican who shrieks out this 
sioners refused to remedy this injustice, it can not be wondered at that | cry in defense of his own spoils is entitled to some respect, however, for 
there is discontent in that State and in all others similarly situated. he but obeys the ordinary dictates of a very natural selfishness. But 

The reply to this and all other objections to this law is almost in- | what should be said, what can be said, in defense of a Democrat, who, 
variably the application of epithets. The President himself has not | having secured his coveted office, and having secured it, too, by the ex- 
refrained from this. In his tender and touching farewell to the puta- | tremest spoils-partisan methods, turns upon the men through whom he 
tive parent of this greatsentimental humbug, Commissioner Eaton (who, | got it, his fellow-Democrats, and besmirches them as spoilsmen because 


act to improve and regulate the civil service of the country. To all 
intents and purposes it was the last will and testament of the Repub- 
lican party; and my chief regretis thata Democratic President was com- 
pelled to become its executor instead of its administrator de bonis non. 

Let us examine a moment the falsity of its pretenses. Ifthe cor- 
ruption of the Government which called for legislation lay with the 
elerks and minor officials, the remedy which would naturally suggest 
itself to every man of common sense would have been simply to turn 
pes out. This law provides that they shall not be turned out, but 

ept in. 

If the corruption of the Government lay with the higher officials, 
how could the punishment of the minor officials reform that corruption? 
A fortiori, how could their promotion reform it? 

If the clerks were bad because they had been appointed under the 
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they exhibit a very natural desire to reap the fruits of the very same 
victory by which he was benefited? 

Conceive of an old-fashioned fighting Democrat, who for forty years 
had stood by his party through good and evil report, because he be- 
lieved in its principles; who battled for it when it had no offices to 
give; many times when it was buried beneath such vast majorities as 
left scarce a prospect of earthly resurrection; often oppressed by a 
weight of odium sufficient to cow the bravest spirit, under the influ- 
ence of which the faithful became even as the ‘‘few names in Sardis 
who had not defiled their garments’’—when the very name of Demo- 
crat became a convertible term with that of copperhead, rebel, and 
traitor—fancy his unconquered and undismayed soul still working for 
his principles, still watching for the dawn, still waiting with prayer- 
fulness for the hope of his political Israel, thanking God for each town, 
township, or county victory which showed that his principles still 
lived in the hearts of his countrymen, and were growing because they 
were immortal—quicker and quicker throbs his heart, higher and higher 
rises his joy as stronghold after stronghold is carried, as Stateafter State 
is captured in spite of unconstitutional laws and governmental interfer- 
ence, in spite of bayonets glittering at the polls, in spite of that gross 
and unblushing fraud which is the supplement of despair; and, lastly, 
imagine if you can the hot tide of triumphant joy with which he saw in 
November, 1884, the banners of Democracy full high advanced and suc- 
cessful over all the Union, and his party once more in control of the great 
destinies of his country. When the hope of his soul had thus been at last 
realized, and his old eyes had been permitted to behold the great salva- 
tion, when the bonfires kindled in a thousand cities and hamlets had 
burned down, and the feasting had ended, and the oratory and all the ele- 
ments of rejoicing had subsided, and the new administration had begun 
its career amid the prayers and blessings of all Democratic hearts, im- 
agine, I say, this old, faithful, and honest man of principle coming to 
Washington, in the simplicity of his heart, bringing certificates from his 
neighbors of his character and services, and modestly asking for a posi- 
tion, naturally supposing that the king in making up his jewels would 
remember his faithful servants. But imagine that old gentleman’s 
disappointment when something like the following occurs between him 
and the Government’s representative: 

Old Democrat. ‘‘I have come to make application for some position 
under the Government which I am competent to fill.” 

Government Representative. You are too old; under the laws of 
the Republic men over forty-five years old are not permitted to take 
office.” 

O. D. But I see men in places here who are sixty years old.” 

G. R. Oh, they were in when the law was enacted, and it does not 
operate on them,” 

O. D. Well, if such be the law, I submit; it may be that I am too 
old. But here is my boy; he is young and active and well educated; 
give him a position.“ 

G. R. “We can not do it; there is no vacancy.” y 

O. D. No vacaney? Well, make one. There is a rank Republican. 
That man has been our bitterest enemy. He has denounced me and 
my party as traitors to our country again and again. Turn him out 
and put in my son or my neighbor's son.’’ 

G. R. It can not be, sir. The law forbids it. And, besides, if there 
were a vacancy your son could not get the place unless he stood an ex- 
amination by the Board of Civil Service Commissioners and secured the 
favor of that board over many others.“ , 

O. D. “Well! well! Did all those Republicans in there have to stand 
such an examination and get their places in the same way? If so, and 
they were smarter than the Democrats, again I say I will have to sub- 
mit,” 

G. R. Oh, no, my dear sir; no. You see they were all in when the 
law was enacted. They got in by that old corrupt method which we 
call ‘the spoil’ system. But being in, you see they had a sort of vested 
right to their places, and the law does not disturb vested rights, that 
is Republican rights, except for very serious cause.” 

O. D. Then it seems to me there is nothing here for me or mine, 
and all that talk during the campaign about corruption in office and 
turning the rascals out was a trick and a lie. It appears that there 
were no rascals in, or if there were, you like rascals better than you do 
honest men, and so keep them.”’ 

G. R. “Old man, you had better go home; youare behind the times. 
This is an age of civil-service reform. Men can no longer be rewarded 
by office for party work; that is, humble men like you and your son. 
The big ones may be paid that way; for that is true reform. But when 
such men as you confess that they want office they are spoilsmen, and 
that is what you are. I am ashamed of you! Away with you!” 

This final and insulting reply is the iron which enters his soul, and 
he retires crushed and wounded beyond recovery. The sense of disap- 
pointment, of injustice, of humiliation, the ingratitude of those for 
whom he labored, are too much for him to endure, and the enthusiasm 
of his life is quenched forever. The man who calls him a spoilsman, 
and charges that he served his party for the sake of office only, foully 
belies a better man than himself. 

This, Mr. President, is no fancied picture. There are thousands and 
thousands of just such men, and we meet them or hear from them every 
day. They are the strength of the Democratic party to-day; they have 
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been its refage and its shieldin the past; they preserved it from anni- 
hilation in its darkest hours. I am not quite sure that they will con- 
tinue its champions in the future. I can well see that they might be 
willing to concede any fair and impartial distribution of the places 
under the Government on principle of merit or anything else that 
triotism might demand of them, but they will not submit to the dis- 
franchisement of themselves and their children. Mark what I say! 
And you will notimprove the matter by impeaching the purity of their 
motives and bestowing epithets upon them. They will not fight to win 
great Democratic victories for Republican benefit. They will not con- 
tinue to rally to the bugles of the party and win hard-fought battles 
merely that their enemies may remain in possession of the field. They 
will not preserve the discipline and organization of their splendid line 
of battle and charge with their ancient courage if the epaulets and honors 
which they win are to be bestowed upon their adversaries, or the cow- 
ards who skulked in the rear, or the mercenaries who hung upon the 
flanks of the contending parties, alternately firing upon each host. The 
mass of the le on both sides demand an open fight and upright and 
downright dealing after the fight. They believe, too, in the common 
virtues of humanity, among the most noble of which is reckoned grati- 
tude; and so do I. They believe that if a man’s friends take him up 
and enable him after a great struggle to arrive at the point coveted by 
his ambition he owes something to them; and so do P They believe 
that, other things being equal, in the bestowal of favors that man should 
give preference to his friends over his enemies; and so do I. Th 
believe that the man who is lacking in the ordinary sentiment of grati- 
tude may be likewise wanting in other kindred and cardinal virtues; 
and so do I. : 

And yet, Mr. President, I believe in reform—such reform as 2 
ple want and have been wanting ſor ten years or more. Between those 
who call me a spoilsman and myself there is perhaps only a differ- 
ence of definition. They believe that reform“ consists in a Demo- 
cratic administration operated by Republican agents; I do not. They 
believe in keeping Republicans in office by law after the people have 
declared they shall goout; Idonot. They believe in ignoring the peo- 
ple and their representatives as far as possible in the selection of offi- 
cials; Ido not. They believe there can be no sincere reform unless 
Republicans are the chief beneficiaries thereof; Ido. And lastly, I be- 
lieve that as good material for all civil officials is to be found in the Dem- 
ocratic party as in any other, and thatit is the right and duty of a Dem- 
ocratic administration to select that material and none other as the 
implements of reform; they do not. 

Let me warn men against those who assume to be above the homely 
virtues and common frailties of our race, and who affect to inhabit the 
untrodden altitudes of a world different from the one where our Creator 
has placed us, and deny being of the earth, earthy. A man too 
in polities or religion is quite as reprehensible as one too bad, and I am 
quite sure he is a greater nuisance. For the most part they are men 
who have failed in securing the objects of their own ambition, and may be 
described either as political old maids whose blood has been turned to 
vinegar by a failure to secure lovers before their una’ iated charms 
had fled, or as the grass widows of politics who have failed to retain the 
lovers they had won by artifice and fraud. They are men who desire 
to conduct politics without the aid of the politicians; who believe that 
the most successful way to operate mechanics is to work without im- 
plements. 


Let such, a God's name, on fine wheat be fed. 
And let us honest Democrats eat barley bread. 


Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President ‘ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. According to the unanimous order 
of the Senate the unfinished business will be resumed, which is the 
bill relating to the admission of Washington. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator from Oregon yield to me fora mo- 
ment? 

Mr. DOLPH. Fora moment. 

Mr. TELLER. I was out of the Chamber when the Senator from 
North Carolina referred to what transpired just previous to the civil- 
service act going into force in July, 1883. I understand he made the 
statement that the Departments of the Government were en; at 
that time very assiduously and industriously in providing places for 
people during the last days of the old system. I wish to say to the 
Senator, and I think I can speak for every Department of the Govern- 
ment as it existed at that time, that he has been misinformed on the 
subject; that the business of the Departments ed in the regular 
way, and in the regular way only; and that as vacancies occurred they 
were filled. I can understand very well where the Senator may have 
got his statement, because such a statement did go out and was cir- 
culated in the public press uncontradicted, but nevertheless it is a mis- 
take, and such is not the fact. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will lay before the Senate 
bills from the House of Representatives for reference. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 
The following bills from the House of Representatives were severally 
read twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on the Jundi- 


ciary: 
A bill (H. R. 277) for the relief of James M. Lowry; and 
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A bill (H. R. 6663) for the relief of Thomas P. Westmoreland. 

The bill (H. R. 4009) for the relief of Ann B. Hubbard, administra- 
trix, was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads. 


JOHN F. SLATER. 


The joint resolution (H. Res. 115) providing for the execution of the 
joint resolution of February 5, 1883, voting thanks and a medal to 
John F. Slater, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I am informed that the Committee on the Library 
have agreed upon that identical measure, if they have not reported it. 
Let the joint resolution lie on the table until to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will lie on the 
table, if there be no objection. 


ADMISSION OF WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 67) to provide for the formation and admission into 
the Union of the State of Washington, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, after the exhaustive di ion in the 
Senate of the bill for the admission into the Union of Southern Dakota, 
involving as it did many of the questions which will probably influence 
Senators in voting upon the bill under consideration, and after the able 
and elaborate presentation, yesterday, of the claims of Washington Ter- 
ritory to be admitted into the Union, by the Senator from Connecticut, 
I do not expect to be able to present to the Senate much of value in addi- 
tion to what has already been said. And yet, representing as I do, in 
part, the people of the State whose northern boundary forms the south- 
ern boundary of the Territory now asking admission as a State, a State 
whose people are connected with the people of that Territory by a com- 
mon history of hardship and adventure in the early settlement of the 
country, who are bound to them by strong commercial and business 
ties, and whose future is indissolubly linked with theirs, I do not feel 
at liberty to remain wholly silent. 

I listened to the debate upon the bill for the admission of Dakota with 
attention, to learn, if I could, what were considered by Senators to be 
the requisites for the admission of a Territory to the sisterhood of the 
States. If I correctly understood the position of the Senators who op- 
posed the passage of that bill, it was that there is no binding rule estab- 
lished, by precedent or otherwise, upon that subject. 

Waiving for the present the questions of how far the precedents ought 
to govern the action of Congress upon this bill, and to what extent Con- 
gress is bound by agreement with its people to admit the Territory of 
Washington into the Union as aState, I will consider briefly the claims 
of the Territory for admission. I assume that the prerequisites which 
can be reasonably demanded for the admission of a new State are the 
following: 

A sufficient territory; a sufficient population; institutions conform- 
able to the Constitution and laws of the United States, and not repug- 
nant toarepublican form of government; sufficient resources and finan- 
cial ability to support a State government; and the desire of the people 
themselves for admission. 

In my judgment none of these things are wanting in the present case. 

I will direct attention first to the area of the proposed State. 

Washington Territory is a part of the territory whose jurisdiction was 
long in dispute between the United States and Great Britain, but which 
was formally declared to be in the United States by the treaty of 1846. 

By an act of Congress approved August 14, 1848, m Territory 
was organized, embracing all the territory of the United States west of 
the Rocky Mountains north of latitude 42° north. It contained 308,052 
square miles. 

Washington Territory was organized by an act of Congress, approved 
March 3, 1853, and embraced all that portion of Oregon Territory north 
of the Columbia River from the mouth of that river to the point of in- 
tersection with latitude 46° north, and north of latitude 46° north, 
fm that point to the Rocky Mountains, and contained 123,022 square 

es. 

Oregon was admitted as a State by act of Congress approved Febru- 
ary 14, 1859, with an area of 95,274 square miles. All that portion of 
the Territory lying east of the Snake River from the point of its inter- 
section with the forty-sixth parallel of north latitude to the mouth of 
the Ouyhee River, and east of a line drawn from that point directly 
south to the forty-second parallel of north latitude, was incorporated 
within the boundaries of Washington Territory. 

By act of Congress approved March 3, 1863, Idaho Territory was or- 
ganized out of territory taken from Washington, which left the areaof 
Washington Territory as it is at present—69,994 square miles, 3,114 
square miles of which is water surface, and 66,880 square miles, or 44,- 
796,160 acres, land surface. It is estimated that of the present area 
of Washington Territory, after deducting the area of Puget Sound and 
of the mountains unfit for cultivation, there remain 35,000,000 
of which about 20,000,000 acres is timber land, 10,000,000 acres table 
land, and 5,000,000 acres rich alluvial bottoms. 

The area of the proposed State is, in round numbers, about 90,000 
square miles, and is exceeded only by that of five States, namely, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Nevada, Texas, and Oregon. A few comparisons will 
assist in comprehending the vast dimensions of the proposed State and 
of the other Pacific coast States, 


If you will take the map of the United States and trace the western 
boundaries of Washington Territory, Oregon, and California from Cape 
Flattery to the southern boundary of California you will find the dis- 
tance to be 1,620 miles. The distance from Cape Flattery, following 
the channel of the Strait of Juan de Fuca and the Canal de Haro, to the 
point where the forty-ninth parallel of latitude intersects the main 
channel between Vancouver Island and the mainland, and which is the 
extreme northern boundary of Washington Territory, is at least 100 
miles. If Washington Territory is admitted into the Union there will 
5 Pacific coast States with a shore: line upon the Pacific of 1, 620 

es. « 

The shore-line upon the Atlantic, from the Saint Croix River, the 
northern boundary of Maine, to Saint Mary's River, the southern bound- 
ary of Georgia, is 1,450 miles, upon which thirteen States of the Union 
are bounded in whole or in part, namely, Maine, New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, SE 
With 170 miles more of shore-line upon the Pacific Ocean than the thir- 
teen States named have on the Atlantic, three States will be represented 
here by six Senators, while the thirteen are represented by twenty-six 
Senators. 

Again, California has 157,801 square miles, Oregon 95,274 square 
miles, Washington Territory 69,994 square miles, North Idaho (esti- 
mated) 20,000 square miles, making a total of 343,069 square miles. 
The thirteen States mentioned upon the Atlantic coast have an aggre- 
pie area of 309,652 square miles. The three Pacific States will, there- 
ore, not only have 170 miles more of seacoast, not counting the coast 
of Washington Territory north of Cape Flattery, but a territory ex- 
ceeding the territory of the thirteen Atlantic States named, 
by 33,417 square miles—more than territory enough to make twenty- 
five States of the size of Rhode Island. 

Fractional portions of the State of Colorado and of the Territory of 
New Mexico and a very small portion of the Territory of Wyoming 
lie west of the Rocky Mountains. It is not likely that more than four 
States will be created out of Washington, Idaho, Utah, and Arizona 
Territories, which will make seven States west of the Rocky Mountains. 
East of the Rocky Mountains there are at present thirty-five States, in- 
cluding Colorado, whose territory, as I have said, extends west of the 
Rocky Mountains. And there is a probability that out of Dakota, 
Montana, Wyoming, New Mexico, and Indian Territories will be created 
from seven to ten more States, and a possibility that Texas may be 
divided into four States. Assuming that four new States will be formed 
from the Territories of Washington, Idaho, Arizona, and Utah, the total 
area of the seven Pacific States would be 776,334 square miles. The 
area of all the States and Territories, excluding Alaska, is 3,008,616 
square miles, 2,232,283 square miles of which lie east of the Rocky 
Mountains and west of the Rocky Mountains within the boundaries 
of New Mexico and Colorado. 

There are thirty-five States already within the portion last men- 
tioned, with a prospect of the number being increased to forty-five, in 
which case more than one-fourth of the entire territory of the States 
would be divided into seven Pacific States, and less than three-fourths 
would be divided into forty-five States. 

In this connection I make a suggestion which I commend to the con- 
sideration of the opponents of this measure, if there are such. Wash- 
ington Territory is divided by the Cascade Mountains into two sec- 
tions—eastern and western—nearly equal in area and population. Each 
section has territory enough for a State than any one of ten of 
the present States of the Union. The population of the Territory bas 
undoubtedly doubled during the last four years, and before the United 
State census of 1890 is taken it will have more than doubled again. 

There is already a growing sentiment in the Territory in favor of a 
division of the Territory on the line of the Cascade Mountains. Sup- 
pose, and the conjecture is within the bounds of probability, that the 
present application of the people for the admission of the Territory into 
the Union is rejected, and that after the next census the people of each 
section, Eastern and Western Washington, with double the necessary 
population to entitle them to a Representative in Co under the 
present apportionment, and it being also manifest that they have the 
resources and financial ability to sustain a State government, come to 
Congress demanding a division of the Territory and the admission of 
each section as a State, what satisfactory answer under such a show- 
ing can be made to them? If it is answered that Congress and not 
the people of the Territory will determine the dimensions and bounda- 
ries of the State, I will suggest that if the admission of new States is 
to be determined by questions of political expediency, when the senti- 
ment of Congress is such that the Territory can be admitted at all, it 
is just as likely to be admitted as two States as without division. 

Coming now to the question of population, it is true that there is no 
absolute rule as to the population which should be required for the 
admission of a new State into the Union. The only provision of the 
Constitution upon the subject of admission is found in section 3 of arti- 
cle 4, and is as follows: 

New States may be admitted by Congress into the Union. 

It will be seen that the power of Congress to admit new States is 
not restricted. A rule by which a new State should be required to 
possess a population equal to the number fixed as the basis of repre- 
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sentation in Con; at the time of admission would not, I think, be 
an unjust one, Constitution has provided, however, for a contin- 
gency in which a State may have less population than that. The sec- 
ond section of the first article of the Constitution declares that the 
number of Representatives shall not exceed one for every 30,000, but 
each State shall have at least one Representative.” 

It can be satisfactorily demonstrated, I think, that there is now 
within the territorial limits of the proposed State, a population much 
greater than that fixed as the present basis of Congressional representa- 
tion. After a careful estimate, based upon the vote of the Territory 
for the last decade, the population of Washington and Northern Idaho, 
as shown by the Tenth Census and the vote cast at the election in 1884, 
I place the present population of Washington Territory at 185,000. 

e population of Washington Territory in 1880, according to the Tenth 
Censns, was 75,116. The number of votes cast at the election in 1880 
was 15,823. The ratio of population to voters in 1880 was, therefore, 
4.747 and a fraction—so near to 4} that, for convenience of calculation, 
the latter may be adopted as the ratio. The vote of the Terri- 
tory at the Territorial election of 1884 was: 


For Delegate 


Not roting for Delegate... 
STG OR TREA AE EA . 43, 320 
Females voting 


Making number of male voters. . . e h OOS 


Adopting the ratio of voters in 1880, i.e., 4} inhabitants for every 
male voter, and there appears to have been on the 4th of November, 
1884, in Washington Territory alone a population of 166,022. 

According to the Tenth Census, the population of that part of Idaho 
included within the boundaries of the proposed State was 6,983. The 
number of votes cast in that subdivision of the Territory at the Terri- 
torial election of 1880 was 1,235, which gives a ratio of one voter to every 
5.65 inhabitants. The vote of this portion of Idaho at the Territorial 
election of 1884 was 2,831. Estimated at the ratio of voters to the popu- 
lation in 1880, the population of North Idaho at the date of the last Ter- 
ritorial election was 15,995; which would give to the Territory included 
within the boundaries of the p new State on the 4th of Novem- 
ber, 1884, a population of 182,017. At the rate of the increase of popu- 
lation of Washington Territory for the last three years, the population 
of the Territory must have increased materially by immigration since 
the Novemberelectionin 1884, and must now amount to at least 185,000, 
as above estimated. 

Of course absolute certainty can not be claimed for these estimates. 
They are made, however, upon the basis of ascertained facts, and cer- 
tainly upon the most sati basis which can be adopted for such 
an estimate, and they may be accepted without question as approxi- 
mating very nearly, certainly within from one to five thousand of the 
actual population of the Territory. 

The ratio of population to the number of voters in the Territory has 
not decreased since the census of 1880 was taken. The probability is 
thatit hasincreased. Within the last four years the facilities for reach- 
ing that Territory have been greatly increased, and theimmigration has 
been mainly composed of families. I have no doubt that the ratio of 
population to male voters at this time is at least 5 to 1, which would 
give the Territory a still greater population than shown by the above 
estimates. And then, in estimating the population upon the basis of 
the vote at the last election, it ought not to be forgotten that a very 
large portion of the recent immigration into the Territory was within 
the six months immediately preceding the November election, among 
which were no qualified voters. 

I am aware that the returns of the census taken by the Territory in 
1883 show the total population at that time to have been 92,508, and 
the returns of the census taken by the county assessors in the spring of 
1885 show the population to have then been 129,438, an increase during 
the two years of 36,930. But there is no doubt that the taking of the 
census being incidental to the other duties of the county assessors, and 
the law under which it-was taken being insufficient to secure thorough- 
ness and accuracy, the work was done in a negligent manner and that 
the returns are very imperfect. As was stated by the Senator from Con- 
necticut, Governor Squire, in his annual message to the Legislative As- 
sembly of the Territory at its last session, said: 


The census retarns of the Territory are notoriously incomplete, and can not 
be taken as a true and sufficient exhibit of the actual populati For example, 
a communication signed by the officers of Lincoln County claims that a correct 
census would increase the reported population of that county fully 40 per cent. 
The law is 17 — K. ect, because there is no penalty attached to non- 
compliance therewit 3 

The Territorial auditor writes me as follows: Had the census been properly 
taken under an adequate law, the population for 1885 would certainly aa 
been shown to be above 175,000.” 


But even these notoriously imperfect returns fairly show the popu- 
lation in the proposed State to be greater than the number required 
for representation in Congress under the present ratio. A year has 
elapsed since the census of 1885 was taken. By that census, as has 
been stated, there appeared to be in Washington Territory a popula- 
tion of 129,438. The increase for two years was shown to have been 
39,930. As the immigration was much larger than ever before in the 


history of the Territory, the increase during the year since the last 
census was taken must have exceeded the annual increase for the pre- 
ceding two years. But, supposing it to have been the same, 18,465, 
on the basis of the census taken by the county assessors under the 
Territorial law, the Territory would now be shown to have at least a 
population of 147,903. 

I am informed by Hon. Jonx HAILEY, Delegate in Congress from 
Idaho Territory, and others, that the population of Northern Idaho has 
increased at least 30 per cent. since the election in November, 1884; 
that in Shoshone County, where the vote in 1884 was only 858, there 
has been at a school meeting held since that election, in a single school 
districtin the county, over 2,000 votes cast. Add 30 per cent. to the es- 
timated population of Northern Idahoat the election in November, 1884, 
and its present population would appear to be 20,793, which, added to 
the estimated population of Washington Territory at the present time, 
estimated on the basis of the Territorial census of 1883 and 1885, would 
ponte population of the proposed State of Washington at this time 

If there is any standard as to the population required to entitle a 
Territory to admission as a State one would naturally e it would 
be determined by ining what population had been tofore re- 
garded by Congress as requisite for admission. ‘Tried by any rule 
which has yet been suggested the population of Washington Territory 
is sufficient to entitle it to admission. The following States had less 
population at the last census previous to their admission than Wash- 
ington Territory had in 1880, namely: 

Population, 


ag rake and Alabama (joint- 
5 — — . 


—— ee eenenes cee — 


ulation of 76,556, Vermont with 85,425, 
California with 92,507, did not greatly exceed the population of Wash- 
ington Territory shown by the census of 1880. Not one of the States 
except Maine and West Virginia, both of which were formed out of 
other States, when admitted had as large a population as Washington 
Territory now has. 

At the census succeeding the admission of the several new States the 
following had less population than Washington Territory has to-day: 
as ET} 2 


——— ——— — 56,062 


Maine was formed by a division of Massachusetts; West Virginia by 
a division of Virginia; Vermont was a colony of New York, and Ken- 
tucky a portion of Virginia; Texas was an o independent State 
before her admission into the Union. Twenty of the new States were 
pe aE out of the territory of the United States. Four of the twenty 
only had by previous census a population sufficient to entitle them to 
a Representative in Congress under the ratio then established. These 
were: Tennessee, Ohio, Missouri, and Louisiana. Eight States had not 
the necessary population to entitle them to a Representative at the date 
of theiradmission, namely, Illinois, Florida, California, Oregon, 
Nebraska, Nevada, and Colorado. 

The educational system of the Territory, while comparatively inex- 
pensive, is efficient. In 1885, according to the report of the superin- 
tendent of public instruction, the number of children in the Territory 
between the ages of five and twenty-one was 37,256; number of pupils 
enrolled in the public schools, 26,497; number of schools, 744; number 
of school buildings 723; number of graded schools, 24; amount paid for 
school p within the year, $287,029.33, With the increased pros- 
perity of the Territory and the large additions to its population within 
the last few years, interest in the cause of education has been greatly 
stimulated. New, expensive, and commodious school buildings have 
been erected in the principal towns, additional private educational in- 
stitutions have been established, and there is to-day no Territory or State 
ofthe Union better supplied, in proportion to its population, with the 
means of securing to all its children of school age an ordinary English 
education than Washington Territory. ; 

I learn from the last annual report of Governor Squire, which is full 
of valuable statistical information, that the number of private insti- 
tutions of learning in the Territory, consisting of colleges, seminaries, 
and academies, is 24, at which there are 1,836 pupils in attendance, 
instructed by 91 professors and teachers. 

By the organic act there were resérved to the Territory, for school 
purposes, sections 16 and 36 of the public lands in each township. By 
the bill under consideration sections 16 and 36 in each township, all 
the swamp lands within the State, together with 5 per cent. of the net 
proceeds of the sales of public lands lying within the State, will be 
granted to it for school purposes; and permission is also given the State 
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to use for the same object the 500,000 acres of land inuring to it upon 
its admission into the Union, by the provision of section 2378 of the 
Revised Statutes. In addition to these valuable concessions there is 
granted to the new State, seventy-five sections of land for the — 
of an agricultural college. A minimum price of $5 per acre is fixed for 
these lands, and the proceeds of the sales of all lands granted for school 
purposes, together with the 5 per cent. of the net proceeds of the sales 
of lands within the State, are constituted a permanent fund, the interest 
only of which can be expended for the support of publicschools. These 
provisions of the bill will secure to the State a magnificent permanent 
endowment of its common schools. 

Even in the more recently settled portions of Eastern Washington the 
same thrift, economy, and good order which characterize the older 
communities of the States, are observable. People who went so far and 
at such an expense to make forthemselves homes have taken the Amer- 
ican idea of home with them, as everywhere the well-cultivated fields 
and comfortable farm-houses attest. At the start school-houses are 
erected, and church edifices and buildings for institutions of higher edu- 
cation soon appear. The Territory, as a whole, possesses a population 
that for moral worth, intellectual attainments, and all the requisites of 
good citizenship is not excelled anywhere, 

Mr. President, there is another matter which I consider pertinent to 
this discussion, and of too much importance to be left entirely unno- 
ticed on this occasion. It is something newin our political history. 
It is full of hope for the women of this country and of the world, and 
full of promise for the future of republican institutions. I refer to the 
fact that in Washington Territory the right of has been ex- 
tended to women of proper age, and that the delegates to the constitu- 
tional convention to be held under the provisions of this bill, should it 
become a law, will, under existing laws of the Territory, be elected 
its citizens without distinction as to sex, and the constitution to be 
submitted to the people will be passed upon in like manner. 

I do not intend to discuss the question of woman suffrage upon this 
occasion, and I refer to it mainly for the purpose of directing attention 
to the advanced position which the people of this Territory have taken 
upon this question. I do not believe the proposition so often asserted 
that suffrage is a political privilege only, and not a natural right. It 
is regulated by the constitution and laws of a State I grant, but it needs 
no argument, it appears to me, to show that a constitution and laws 
adopted and -enacted by a fragment of the whole body of the people, 
but binding alike on all, is a usurpation of the powers of government. 

Government is but organized society. Whatever its form, it has its 
origin in the necessities of mankind and is indispensable for the main- 
tenance of civilized society. It is essential to every government that 
it should represent the supreme power of the state and be capable of 
subjecting the will of its individual citizens to its authority. Sucha 
government can only derive its just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned, and can be established only under a fundamental law which is 
self-imposed. Every citizen of suitable age and discretion who is to be 
subject to such a government, has in my judgment, a natural right to 
participate in its formation. It is a significant fact that should Con- 
gress pass this bill and authorize the people of Washington Territory to 
frame a State constitution and organize a State government, the fanda- 
mental law of the State will be made by all the citizens of the State 
to be subject to it, and not by one-half of them. And we shall witness 
the spectacle of a State government founded in accordance with the 
principles of equality, and have a State at last with a truly republican 
form of government. 

The fathers of the Republic enunciated the doctrine ‘‘that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. Itis that any one in this enlightened age should 
be found to contend that this declaration is true only of men, and that 
a man is endowed by his Creator with inalienable rights not possessed 
by a woman. The lamented Lincoln immortalized the expression that 
ours is a Government ‘‘of the People, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple,” and yet it is far from that. ere can be no government by the 
people where one-half of them are allowed no voice in its organization 
and control. I regard the struggle going on in this country and else- 
where for the enfranchisement of women as but a continuation of the 
great struggle for human liberty which has, from the earliest dawn of 
authentic history, convulsed nations, rent kingdoms, and drenched bat- 
tlefields with human blood. I look upon the victories which have been 
achieved in the cause of Woman's enfranchisement in Washington Terri- 
tory and elsewhere as the crowing victories of all which have been won 
in the long-continued, still-continuing contest between liberty and op- 
pression, and as destined to exert a greater influence upon the human 
race than any achieved upon the battlefield in ancient or modern times. 

There is another matter in this connection to which I did not intend 
to allude, but which I think after it was mentioned yesterday by the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] probably requires some further 
elaboration. I refer to the outrages in that Territory against the 
Chinese. Sir, if I believed that the people of Washington Territory as 
a whole were responsible for those outrages it would constitute an in- 
superable objection on my part to the admission of that Territory into 
the Union, but Ido not. I do not stand here as an apologist for those 


transactions; I shall not defend here or elsewhere lawlessness and vio- 
lence; I do not approve of any attempt by any community under any 
circumstances by unlawful means to redress real or sup grievances. 

This is a Government of laws, and if it is to accomplish the end for 
which all governments are organized, and to protect its citizens in life, 
liberty, and property, the laws must be obeyed and enforced. The 
outrages against the Chinese in Wyoming and Washington Territories 
and elsewhere upon the Pacific coast are inexcusable. Itis the un- 
doubted right of the people of every State and Territory to assemble 
in convention peaceably to petition the Government for redress of sup- 

grievances, to formulate their views in resolutions or otherwise, 
and to endeavor to impress them upon the community by proper means; 
but whenever individuals or a combination of individuals undertake to 
set aside the laws it is a grievous offense against good government, and 
ought to receive speedy and condign punishment. 

But there are some mitigating circumstances which ought to be stated 
in connection with this matter in justice to the people of that Territory. 
Asis well known, the le of the Pacific coast are almost unanimous 
in favor of the exclusion of Chinese from this country, and Congress has 
so far heeded their demand as to pass an act intended to prohibit the im- 
migration of Chinese laborers into this country for a period of ten years. 
Washington Territory is so unfortunately situated geographically asto 
be the theater of frequent violations of that law. For a long distance 
from the northeast corner of the Territory to where the forty-ninth degree 
of north latitude intersects the main channel between Vancouvers Is- 
land and the main land, the division line between British Columbia 
and Washington Territory is marked by no natural boundary, and for 
theresidue of the boundary down the Canal de Haro and the strait of 
Juan de Fuca the most insignificent vessel in the darkness of night in 


by | the space of a few hours can cross from the British Columbian side to 


the American side. 

With sufficient appropriations and sufficient custom-house force it 
would be almost impossible to prevent the infraction of that law on the 
Washington Territory border, and with the appropriations which have 
been made and the present custom-house force it is utterly impossible 
to enforce the law. During the construction of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad considerable numbers of Chinese were brought into the country 
as laborers in the construction of that road. As the road approached 
e seta tre Bl and naturally found their way across 
the border into Washington Territory. They congregated at the princi- 
pal towns, as Seattle and Tacoma, and tly interfered with the oc- 
cupations of white laborers there. A few indiscreet and, I believe, 
wicked individuals took advantage of the situation, and, by public 
speeches and otherwise, so excited the prejudice against the Chinese that 
in Seattle, Tacoma, New Castle, and perhaps some other places there 
were threats of violence against the Chinese, and in some cases actual 
violence used, which induced many of the Chinese to migrate to Oregon 
and California. 

The Territorial militia not being armed and so epee to be avail- 
able, the governor called for the intervention of Federal troops. They 
were sent to the scene of action, but as was said by the Senator from 
Connecticut yesterday, thè people themselves took care of the matter, 
and when the Federal troops arrived on the ground they found the 
eee, eee and order restored. The people who engaged 
in those p: gs were not the substantial people of the Territory; 
they were not citizens of the United States; they were foreigners mainly, 
many of them non-residents of the Territory. I hold in my hand a 
copy of The West Shore for March, 1886, a periodical published at 
Portland, Oreg., which contains a very intelligent and impartial article 
on this question, in which the character of those disturbers of the public 
peace is stated, and which, as I am not feeling very well, I shall pass up 
and have the Secretary read, as part of my remarks, what I have marked. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The paper will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


of 
security are features of life in what they are pleased to consider the “ rowd. 
their 


e same love of justice, peace, and law, and possessing the 
same desire to see American 3 Preserved and sustained. There is 


— by — kes g these by several hundred thousands he will have some idea 
of the 
of the pioneers, have yed excellent educational advan: and have be- 
come good and industrious citizens in as large a proportion as the same 
class in Eastern communities. It is not the native but the imported element 
that has defied the law and been punished. The riotous elements of this region 
are the same that have within a few months bid defiance to the authorities of 
Saint Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati, East w, and numerous other Eastern 
cities. They consist of those thriftless, hand-to-mouth, itinerant laborers, who, 
bound by no ties of family or property—and one might add “country ”—roam 
from city to city and State to State, working a little here anda little there, never 
saving a cent, and consequently always discontented and ready to lend a willing 
ear to the voice of the demagogue “agitator,” who easily persuades them that 
they have not received their just share of this world’s s. Itis only of late 
years we have had many of this class among us. Numbers of them were em- 
loyed by railroad contractors in the East and discha: here, while others have 
found their way here since the era of railroads, led by their general desire to “ see 
the country,” or by the reports of high wages paid in this region. 


Mr. DOLPH. Isaid when the Federal troops reached the scene of 
the disturbance they found that order had been restored. In the cities 
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where they occurred the best 1 including the judges, lawyers, 

physicians, merchants, mechanics, and laboring men, volunteered, or- 

ized, and armed themselves for the purpose of putting down the 

ce and keeping the peace and preserving the name of 

the Territory, demonstrating, as is suggested by the Senator from Con- 
necticut, their ability to do that. 

Under such circumstances, is there any one, I do not believe there 
is, who would seek to punish the people of the whole Territory for the 
act of a few irresponsible persons? If a territory is to be kept out of 
the Union because such things have happened there will be no more 
new States. If this rule had been applied to other Territories there 
never would have been a new State admitted into the Union. As was 
substantially said by the Senator from Connecticut yesterday, if States 
are to be punished for like offenses and deprived of self-government on 
that account, the Union would be speedily dissolved and this Chamber 
deserted. 

To show how these disturbances are ed by the substantial peo- 
ple of the Territory, I submit as part of my remarks resolutions that 
were adopted at a meeting of the King County bar, held at Seattle, 
Washington Territory, February 27, 1886. I will state that I have 
also an account of the meeting, from which it appears that there were 
some thirty members of the present, and these resolutions were 
adopted by a vote of 29 to 1, or, at least, with only one negative vote; 
and I judge from the report of the meeting that that negative vote 
was cast by a member of the bar who had participated in some of the 
meetings which instigated the troubles, and that one object of the 
meeting was to take into consideration whether he should not be 
stricken from the bar, which accounts for his vote. The resolutions 
are as follows: 


Resolutions adopted at a meeting of the King County bar, held at Seattle, Wash. 
February 27, Taso. 


Whereas a large number of N persons co in the city of 
Seattle on the morning of Sunday, Feb: 7, 1886, and sought by unlawful 
means and violence to expel the Chinese from the city, thereby 3 
a laws, and treaties of the United States and the laws of the 

an 
ereas, from the number of roughs and strangers in the city on the 7th and 
8th days of February, whom the oldest citizens had never seen in Seattle before. 
and from other conclusive proofs, it isevident that said unlawfal movement and 
conspi was 1 5 — and set on soos by. non-residents of this city, aided by 
a few resident professional agitators and idle: . 


all their time in trying to embroil this community and promote needless strife 

and who have succeeded by their matory appeals, logic, and 
malicious representations in m i and enlisting the sym y of numer- 
ous persons who are otherwise to be peaceable, law: „and indus- 


cept such ns as were dis- 
constituted civil rities in maintain- 
tter to enroll themselves under the sheriff 


ed by a 
T, 3 Sante 


ng law and order, and requesting the 
for that purpose; and 

Whereas said proclamation was o y and violently d 
number of persons unlawfully and tly assembled toge 
actual insurrection existed eee the duly constituted authorities, p: 
the courts and endangering the safety of society and the lives of the people; 

Whereas it is the duty of all Parako we to obey the commands of the 
sheriff when called upon by him, and the duty of all ns assembled with un- 
lawful purpose to disperse and go to their homes when commanded so to do by 
the sheriff or the governor: fore, 

1 County, That the unlawful assemblage of the 
mob in this city on said 7th and 8th da T 
mob, as we believe, was made up of lawless and disreputable from 
other places, was an unparalleled outrage upon the city of Seattle and its law- 
abiding citizens, and ought to meet the strongest condemnation of every hon- 

man residing in it, and of every true American in the whole country. 
ved, That in our opinion the exigencies of the occasion fully justified the 
declaration of martial law, and that the us action of the authorities and 
the loyal citizens of Seattle merits and receives our warmest approval, and we 
haneby pledge them, one and all, our united and cordial support for all their 
s p 


the future prosperity of this county depends m respect for 
and strict obedience to the law, andthat every man Sg „5 in that 
. do all in his power to aid in the maintenance and enforee- 
ment of law in every ca) ty as a citizen, whether socially, in the jury-box, 
or when called upon to qi actual disturbance of the peace. 

a 8 like this, where there are no privileged classes 
and vey fixed capital, and where all are workersin someindustry or call- 
ing, and where the prosperity of one class is intimately associated with the 
prosperity of all, there is no occasion for jealousy, animosity, or strife, and that 
those pestilent agitators who, abandoning every useful calling, have for months 
poraa ata time when Western Washington was to human view about enter- 

ng upon an era of prosperity unprecendented in her history, devoted them- 
ves e one class against another by lies and ee appeals, are 
the worst enemies of society, and are ly the enemies of our honest 
workingmen, whom are stri to dupe and trick into becoming law- 
breakers, and whose livelihood the y have imperiled by frightening cap- 
ng up industries which have only been es- 

hat we call all the people of this ang d this T: 
we upon e le county an ‘erritory to 
tatio. 8 sedition, and to render . d- 

badge port to a Government that has showered 


J.R. LEWIS, Chairman. 
CHARLES F, MUNDAY, Secretary. 
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[At this point the honorable Senator yielded the floor to enable the 
Senate to proceed to the consideration of executive business. ] 

Mr. MANDERSON. As I understand that the Senator from Oregon 
desires to conclude his remarks to-morrow, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon yields to 
the Senator from Nebraska, who moves that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the considera- 
tion of executive business. After one hour spent in executive session 
the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate adjourned. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 29, 1886. 
FOR APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY TO BE MAJOR-GENERAL, 
Brig. Gen. Oliver O. Howard, to be major-general, March 19, 1886. 


FOR APPOINTMENT BY TRANSFER IN UNITED STATES ARMY. 


Second Lieut. Selah R. H. Tompkins, of the Seventh Infantry, to be 
second lieutenant Seventh Cavalry, March 12, 1886, with rank in the 
cavalry of the service from August 28, 1885. 

Second [Lient. Lorenzo P. Davison, of the Seventh Cavalry, to be 
second lieutenant Eleventh Infantry, March 12, 1886, with rank in the 
infantry arm from August 28, 1885. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Passed Assistant Engineer Charles J. MacConnell, to be a chief en- 
gineer in 8 from the 2d December, 1885. $ 
Assistant Engineer William B. Boggs, to be a passed assistant engi- 
neer in the Navy from the 2d December, 1885. s 
UNITED STATES CONSULS. 
Henry C. Crouch, of Kingston, N. Y., to be consul of the United 
States at Milan. 
cme Gordon, of New York, to be consul of the United States at 
Henry Albert Johnson, of the District of Columbia, to be consul of 
the United States at Venice. . 
Alexander H. Shipley, of New York, to be consul of the United States 
at Aukland. 
William C. Emmet, of New York, to be consul of the United States 
at Smyrna. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL, 
Galusha Pennell, of Michigan, to be marshal of the United States for 
the eastern district of Michigan. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
Allen R. Bushnell, of Wisconsin, to be attorney of the United States 
for the western district of Wisconsin. 


SURVEYORS OF CUSTOMS. 


Frank L. H. Phillips, of New York, to be surveyor of customs for 
the port of Greenport, in the State of New York. 

George Frank Bayles, of New York, to be surve 
the port of Port Jefferson, in the State of New Yor 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


Arthur D. Bissell, of New York, to be collector of customs for the 
district of Buffalo Creek, in the State of New York. 


COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Attilla Cox, of Kentucky, to be collector of internal revenue for the 
fifth district of Kentucky. 

Thomas S. Bronston, of Kentucky, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the eighth district of Kentucky. 


UNITED STATES ASSAYER. 
Spruille Braden, of Montana, to be assayer in charge of the United 
States assay office at Helena, in the Territory of Montana. 
POSTMASTERS. 


John L. Etzel, to be postmaster at Clear Lake, in the county of Cerro 
Gordo and State of Iowa. 

William B. Gillespie, to be postmaster at Traer, in the county of 
Tama and State of Iowa. 

Russell J. Harrison, to be postmaster at Toledo, in the county of 
Tama and State of Iowa. 

James Blair, to be postmaster at Grand Rapids, in the county of 
Kent and State of Michigan. 

James Russell, to be postmaster at Marquette, in the county of Mar- 
quette and State of Michigan. 

Mark F. Nason, to be postmaster at Dover, in the county of Strafford 
and State of New Hampshire. 

Thomas H. Lantry, to be postmaster at Algona, in the county of Kos- 
suth and State of Iowa. : 

James T. Coogan, to be postmaster at Windsor Locks, Hartford County, 
Connecticut. 


r of customs for 
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Harvey W. Spencer, to be postmasterat Guilford, New Haven County, 
Connecticut. 


H. Hungerford Drake, to be postmaster at West Winsted, Litchfield | the 


County, Connecticut. 

Charles J. Porter, to be postmaster at Bethel, Fairfield County, Con- 
necticut. 
Bs — T. Wall, to be postmaster at Methuen, Essex County, Massa- 

use 

Charles A Hemenway, to be postmaster at Framingham, Middlesex 
County, Massachusetts. 
5 — 5 Stackhouse, to be postmaster at Osage City, Osage County, 

ansas, 

Chester Johnson, to be postmaster at Thompsonville, Hartford County, 
Connecticut. 

William H. F. Fiedler, to be postmaster at Newark, Essex County, 
New Jersey. 

Hen: Van Scoy, to be postmaster at Kingston, Luzerne County, 
Pennsylvania, 

ict E. Givens, to be postmaster at Abingdon, Knox County, Ili- 
no 

Zacheriah L. Bicknell, to be postmaster at East Weymouth, Norfolk 
County, Massachusetts. 

James T. Dunn, to be postmaster at Stanberry, Gentry County, Mis- 
souri, 

Samuel 8. Harris, to be postmaster at Cape Girardeau, Cape Girardeau 
County, Missouri. 

George M. Dawes, to be postmaster at Washington, Warren County, 
New Jersey. 

J. Mount Smith, to be postmaster at Hightstown, Mercer County, 
New Jersey. 

pa C. Baird, to be postmaster at Athens, Bradford County, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Joseph Powderly, to be postmaster at Carbondale, Lackawanna 
ay , Pennsylvania. 

Long, to be postmaster at Tyler, Smith County, Texas. 

P. A. Smith, to be postmaster at Navasota, Grimes County, Texas. 
58 H. W. Spencer, to be postmaster at Greenville, Hunt County, 

xas. 

J. E. Putman, to be postmaster at Willow, Colusa Coun eee, 
8 Kirkwood, to be postmaster at Sullivan, Moultrie County, 

ino 

John C. Strader, to be postmaster at Geneva, Kane County, Illinois. 
155 H. Flagg, to be postmaster at Charlestown, Jefferson County, 

est f 


irginia. 
Samuel H. Buck, to be postmaster at New Orleans, parish of Orleans, 
Louisiana. 
sana C C. 1 to be postmaster at Saint Charles, Saint Charles 


Coun issouri. 
T Con Oltorf, to be postmaster at Marlin, Falls County, Texas. 

Frank Adams, to be postmaster at Gunnison, Gunnison County, Colo- 
rado. 

James Tobin, to be postmaster at Pullman, Cook County, Illinois. 

Edward F. Capen, to be postmaster at Stoughton, Norfolk County, 
Massachusetts. 

3 Roscoe, to be postmaster at Wadena, Wadena County, Minne- 


. McLaughlin, to be postmaster at Waseca, Waseca County, Minne- 
sota. 

Homer R. Bisbee, to be postmaster at Valentine, Cherry County, Ne- 
braska. 


REJECTIONS. 
Nominations rejected by the Senate March 29, 1886. 
John C. Wise, to be postmaster at Mankato, in the county of Blue 
Earth and State of Minnesota. 
ga M. Jewett, of Malden, Mass., to be consul of the United States 
vas. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, March 31, 1886. 


The House met at12o0’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. 
MILBURN, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

REDUCTIONS AND EXEMPTIONS OF TONNAGE DUES. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message from 
the President of the United States; which was read, referred to the Se- 
lect Committee on American Ship-building and Ship-owning Interests, 
and ordered to be printed: 


To the House of Representatives: 


In further answer to the resolution of the House of ag e of the 
ł5th of February last, calling upon the Secretary of State for copies of all cor- 
respondence relating to the claims of governments to be accorded the reduc- 


Sona and exemptions of tonnage dues accorded to vessels enteri. ng the is of 
the United States from certain ee oe rts named in the shipping act 1 5 mo k 
I transmit herewith a of kne repis of the Attorney-General tter of 
Secretary of State 35 2242 36 2 Ex- 


mber 15, 1885, as found on 
ecutive Document No. 132. House of "Representatives, ‘orty-ninth Congress, 


first session, communicated on the 22d instant, 
GROVER CLEVELAND, 
EXECUTIVE Mansion, March 30, 1886. 


SALARIES, BOARD OF PENSION APPEALS, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Secretary of 
the Interior, recommending that the salaries of members of the hoard 
of pension be increased; which was referred to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Interior Department. 


JAMES TUCKER. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the assistant 
clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the order and find- 
ings of fact b by that court in the case of James Tucker against the United 
States; which was referred to the Committee on War Claims. 


MARY A. BLACKWELL. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the assistant 
clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the order and find- 
ings of fact by that court in the case of Mary A. Blackwell against the 
United States; which was referred to the Committee on War Claims, 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


The SPEAKER also, in accordance with the rule, laid before the 
House the bill 55 1487 to establish two additional land distriets in the 
State of Ne ; which was read a first and second time, and referred 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent leave was granted to Mr. GLOVER to with- 
draw House bill No. 7081; also to Mr. DAVENPORT to withdraw from 
the files of the House papers in the case of Mrs. Clara G. Scott, without 
leaving certified copies on file. 


ANN B. HUBBARD. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent todi 
the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar from the 
further consideration of House bill No. 409 for the relief of Ann B. 
Hubbard, administratrix, and put the same upon its 

The SPEAKER. The bill will „ 

The bill is as ſollows: 


Be it Co., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is herel 
authorized an: ad gen to pay, out of an on not otherwise — 
to Ann B. Hubbard, as adm x o 222 of Edward Hal de- 

sum of $306.41, in full compensation for his services in g 


ceased, the 
the mails of the United States between the post-offices at Wiscasset and 
cott Bridge, in om State of Maine, from December 8, A. D. 1871, to the llth day 
of February, A. D. 1873. 

There being no objection to the consideration of the bill, it was or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 


Mr. DINGLEY moved to reconsider the yote by which the bill was 
1 8 88 and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


THOMAS P. WESTMORELAND. 


Mr. HAMMOND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
charge the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar 
from the further consideration of the bill H. R. 6663 and put the 
same upon eer er 

The The bill will be read subject to objection. 

The billi is as follows: 


— gon an pb F, Salt for mu 
ursuant to — order of the circuit judge of the United States court in the 
— — district of Georgia. 

There being no objection, the bill was ordered to be engrossed for a 
ond reading; and being engrossed, was accordingly read the third time, 
an 

Mr. HAMMOND. I ask unanimous consent that the report in this 
case may be printed in the RECORD. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The report (by Mr. LANHAM) is as follows: 

The Committee on Claims, to which was referred the petition of Thomas P. 
Westmoreland, of Georgia, having investigated the 7 5 herewith report a bill 
= oe relief of said Westmoreland, and recommend its passage. 

r a statement of the facts in the matter referenee is here made to the sub- 
joined report from the Committee on Claims at the last Congress: 
[House Report No. 2646, Forty-eiglith Congress, second session.] 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the petition and accompan 
ing papers of Thomas P, Westmoreland, of Atlanta, Ga., submit the following 


2 1881 Robert Bolton, W. B. Freeland, Charles Miller, and James F. Pigs were 


connected with the United States revenue department in Georgia, and 
ing for illicit distillers in Gwinnett County, Georgia. They tried to arrest J. J: 
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State justice of the of Gwinnett 2 
by the sheriff of County, to the United States 
fi VV u 


United 8 3 By the United States statutes, for such cases pro 
the United States district attorney is required to defend 1 under such 
circumstances. As there was no person e e or au prosecute them 
in the United States court, Judge Pardee, the United States pipah judge, then 
and there presiding (as Mr. Westmoreland had represented the sheriff in his op- 
positiva to Sey g up his prisoners), appointed him special attorney to prose- 


nen Westmoreland had the prisoners carried before the 


committing court, spent two or three investigating the case, and at the 
next term of Gwinnett superior court them ind: . murder, soa an or- 
the copy record to the United States 


der for the removal and transmission of 

court was made. In that chord yee in 1883, Judge H. K. McCoy 

presiding. The trial ened are days; Ju Bigby, the United States dis- 

trict attorney, defendi d Mr. Westmoreland prosecuting. The result was a 

verdict of not guilty. pre on of the 3 much yas and 
we think the services of Mr. d were $500. neral 

inw provided no way of paying for such services, we reporta bill how him 


Wel hereto attach 5 account and certificates accompanying tho petition: 


The State of Geo vs. Robert Bolton, W. B. Freeland, Charles Miller, and 
James T. Self. 3 In circuit court of United States from Gwinnett 


County, 
United States of America to T. P. Westmoreland, Dr.: 
To services in the prosecution of Robert Bolton, W. B. Freeland, Charles 


ta, Ga.; also 
the United States for the north- 
ern district of re e by tage of said court- of their honors Don A. Pardee 
and H. K. McCo: 


—— $900 
See copy of 8 


e ee renso and I that I have applied 
to the Department of Justice for its payment, and payment denied on the ground 


t t of legal authority to it. 
PS n THOMAS P. WESTMORELAND, 
ATLANTA, GA., January 14, 1884. 
State of Georgia vs. R. D. Bolton, W. B. Freeland, C. A. Miller. 


Ordered by the court that Thomas P. Westmoreland, be appointed special 
wet the Government in the prosecu! tion of * „ 


5 —. — — 


and before the grand ju 


found in this case, hat said attorney solicitor-general of Gwinnett 
County are authorized to — [A case before the next grand jury impaneled for 
Gwinnett an indictment if the evidence warrants, which 


Jigen: g pendapa rye 
indictment FFF. SOE Sk SSE, SAN FOR Saar: 
tions as may be taken against it. 
In open court, 22, 1882. 
DON A. PARDEE, United States Judge. - 
State of Georgia vs. Robert Bolton, James T. Self. 
Thi P. Westmoreland, having been ap; 3 din pepi 
ccc 


prosecute the abo 
said order not having been on the minutes „ it is ordered that 
een putom the minuten of tho court, l is ordered hat 


M. K. McCOY, United States Judge. 


CLERK'S OFFICE 5 — STATES CIRCUIT COURT, 
NORTHERN or — 
I, R. E. Bo: wie po hare cy United States district court, northern district of 
Geo: 


do that the fi in; .... 
rgis, T further: Log A Sand. Sar 


d fin: — f a verdict of “ not guilty. 
85 my sets and seal of office this Janan 11, 18%. 
(sean. 


BOYD, Deputy Clerk. 


ATLANTA, GA., January 11, 1884. 
Ih sb Garir sink Ana somes 08 TEs MES OLG Robert Bolton, 
w. B. Freeland, les Miller, Georgia agains 


Charles from poran 

have been Kale im the circuit court df the United States, e no vi 

of Georgia, and finall, bape son o 5 s 5 an 
Westmorelan —4 8 


that Thomas F. 3 
States in the ition of cases . 
said court. cases were before me, and occupied the court Bon 


HENRY K. Moo, United States Judge. 


Mr. HAMMOND moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 


The latter motion was agreed to. 


JOHN F. SLATER, 


Mr. WAIT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Private Calendar House joint resolution No. 115, and put the same 
upon its passage. 

The SPEAKER, The joint resolution will be read, after which the 
Chair will ask for objections. 

The joint resolution is as follows: í 
Joint resolution providing for the execution of the joint resolution of February 

5, 1883, vo! thanks and a medal to John F. Slater. 


Resolved, That the sum of $1,000, or so much thereof as may be needed, is 
hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the not ether wise 
todefray the cost of the m ordered b 


6, ae 
then living, bu but ae ig deceased. 
said medal and a copy of the original resolution aforesaid shall 
dsc sede’ 40 thes legal representatives of said John F, Slater, deceased, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
this resolution ? 

Mr. RANDALL. Has this had the consideration of a committee of 
the House? 

1 WAIT. It is unanimously reported from the Committee on the 
rary. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read 
the third time, and 

Mr. WAIT moved to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolu- 
tion was ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

RAILWAY THROUGH INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Mr. PERKINS, by unanimous consent, introduced a bill (H. R. 
7478) to authorize the Kansas City, Fort Scott and Gulf Railway Com- 
pany to construct and operate a railway through the Indian Territory, 
and for other purposes; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES M. LOWRY. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I ask unanimous consent to take from the Private 
Calendar for present consideration the bill (H. R. 277) for the relief of 
James M. Lowry. 

The bill was sean as follows: 


Be it enacted, aon 2 abot the sum of — — — be, and re é 
2328 out ot any mon reasury not ted, 

James M. Lowry, of Whitfiel Mola Conn Georgia, the same being due 
him = — 22 as assistant marshal in the eleventh enumerator's dis- 
triot o in taking the eighth census of the United States. 


Mr. REED, of Maine. Is this a payment for taking the last census? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. It isa payment for taking the eighth census, 

Mr. REED, of Maine: What is the reason this payment was not 
made before? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Iwill ask forthe reading of the report, which ex- 

plains the matter clearly. 

TheSPEAKER. The report is in the nature of debate. But if there 
be no objection it can be read, the right to object to the consideration 
of the bill being reserved. 

The report (by Mr. NEAL) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill R. for 
lief of James M. Lowry, submit the following report: CERED oo 

s appesa tak claimant was assistant marshal at the eighth census for the 
ana enumeration district of East Tennessee, and thata balance is still due 
him for his services. The amount due, and the reasons why the same has not 
been paid, are stated in the letter following from the Census Office : 

DEPARTMENT OF THE 1 CENSUS OFFICER, 
Washington, D. C., December 28, 1883. 

Sm: Responding to your verbal west relative to the claim of Mr. James M. 
Lowry asan assistant marshal at the eighth census for z the elayonih eaneictaions 
district of East Tennessee, I beg to rm you that it does not appear from the 
ios in that eapactty. os o e Lowry has yet received final payment for his sery- 

cay 

The full sum allowed him as an assistant marshal at the eighth census was 
$430.77, of which he received on first payment $213. 

The war and Gaal Alanbiiiiies peovented aay final payment in this 
case, as in rey Bm others, but in 1879 an 8 of the amount required to pay 
all o ces to marshals an marshals at the eighth census 
— 5 had not 9 ray ts full was dive te 8 office, and an appropriation 
therefor was made of June 20, 1879). 

Included in the amount estimated for by taie otide wio Sha pam oi PT TE Toi 
aet ey ek TN James M. Lowry, but it does not appear from our records that 

e was ever 

The appropriation therefore has, however, long since lapsed, and before — 
ment can be made to Mr. Lowry further action by Congress must be had, =e 

Mr. Lowry’s letter to yourself is herewith returned, 
Very respectfully, ©. W. SEATON, 
Superintendent of Census, 


GEO. M. LOCKWOOD, 
Chief Clerk Interior Department, 


A true copy. 


Hon. J. C. CLEMENTS, M. 
oo House of 3 


Claimant further shows that after the of June 20,1879, referred 
to in the foregoing letter, he was not informed of the same, and consequently 
was not paid until this appropriation had lapsed. It is manifestly just in the 
opinion of your committee that this bill should be passed, and they so recom- 
men 


Mr. REED, of Maine. I desire to ask the gentleman from Georgia 
whether all similar claims from the South were paid in 1879? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. They were, in accordance with estimates made 
at that time. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. And an appropriation was made by Congress? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I desire to state that Lexamined this claim during 
the last Congress and found it just. It was before the committee of 
which I was chairman, and in that capacity I examined it. Such claims 
have hitherto been paid, and this ought to be. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I do not want to interfere with anything that 
provides equality in matters of this sort. At the same time I do not 
want to open these questions again. 

. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 


1886. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and reada third time; and being 
engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 
Mr, CLEMENTS moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
— ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
le. f 
The latter motion was to. 
Mr. SPRINGER. I call for the regular order. 


LABOR ARBITRATION. 
Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I present a privileged report from the 
Committee on Labor. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri rises to 
report which the Chair understands is privileged under an order of the 
House made a few days ago. 
Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri, from the Committee on Labor, 
as a substitute for the bill H. R. 7313, a bill (H. R. 7479) to provide for 
the speedy settlement of controversies and differences between common 
carriers engaged in interstate and Territorial transportation of property 
or passengers and their employés; which was read a first and second 
time. 
House bill No. 7313 was laid on the table. 
The report of the Committee on Labor was read, as follows: 


ta 


report back 
that the said bill lie 
The substitute (H. R. 7479) was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, dc., That whenever differences or controversies arise between 
common carriers engaged in the transportation of property or 


whether said common carriers be private persons or co: ween two 
or more States of the United States, or within the Territories of the U; 

States, or within of Columbia, and em; of common 
carriers, which differences or controversies may hinder, impede, obstruct, in- 


carrier, if, upon 
submit their differences to arbitration, the other 


party 
then and in such event the common is 


poenaing witnesses and 
the sittings ee the 


an oath to honesty, fairly 
interested in 


to them in writing by all the parties, giving 

them full ity to be beard on oath, in person by and also 

ting them the right to be ted by counsel; and after concl its 

2 d board shall pu y announce its a which, with the find- 

ings of upon which itis based, shall be reduced to by the 
arbitratorsconcurring therein. and, together with the testimony taken in the 
shall be filed with the mer of Labor of the U; who 


to appoint, Pr — writing, one or more act for them in the 
lection of an arbitrator to represent them upon of arbitration. 
Sec. 5. That each member of said tribunal of arbitration, and the clerk, ste- 


Mr. DUNN. I make the point of order that that bill must go to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas makes the point of 
order that the bill must have its first consideration in Committee of the 
heer House on the state of the Union. The Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole Honse on the state of the Union for the 
purpose of considering the bill. 

Mr. COX. Irise to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COX. Does this bill take precedence of the unfinished business 
of the morning hour? 

The SPEAKER. ‘The bill has preference over everything else, if in- 


passed. 
reported, 
The 
ba’ 
creating boards | quiry. 
and respect- 
proper 
oc —— . — 
nited 
said 
— explanati: 
fo wclect 


sisted on. An order of the House was made by unanimous consent to 
give that committee leave to report at anytime a bill on this subject. 

Mr. BAYNE. But the morning hour will come after the consider- 
ation of this bill? 

The SPEAKER. This does not interfere with the morning hour 
after the consideration of this bill is concluded. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. O’ NEILL, of Missouri, 
there were—ayes 101, noes 5. 

So (further count not being called for) the motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union (Mr. SPRINGER in thechair), and proceeded 
to consider the bill (H. R. 7479) to provide for the speedy settlement 
of controversies and differences between common carriers engaged in 
interstate and Territorial transportation of property or passengers and 


their employés. 
CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. 

Mr. DUNN. I ask unanimous consent that the first reading of the 
bill be dispensed with, so that we may proceed at once to general de- 

te. 

Mr. GLOVER and Mr. REED, of Maine, objected. 

The bill was again read. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I desire to make a parliamentary in- 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I wish to inquire whether it would be 
at this time to have read a substitute which I propose to offer 
for this bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. O’NETLE] 
has the floor. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I ask the gentleman from Missouri if 
he will allow me to have my substitute read at this time ? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Not now. I think it better that some 
on should, in the first place, be given as to the provisions of 
the substitute. 
se CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri has the floor, and 

Mr. O“ of Missouri. Mr. Chairman; the Committee on Labor 
have had beforeit the subjectof arbitration, or of endeavoring to provide 
some meansof settling disputes between labor and capital, since 
its formation. the past two months every avenue has been 
drained where we could reasonably to secure information as to 
some feasible method consistent with Constitution of this country 
and our laws that would provide a mode of settlement of these disas- 
trous disputes. We have intended if possible to provide a system, 
where it did not conflict with State rights or State laws—a tribunal to 
which both parties should go to have the differences between labor and 

of this question has been gone over thoroughly; the feat- 
untary arbitration and the feature of compulsory or statu- 
itration have been fully considered, and so far as regards the 
application of those principles to the question of determining disputes 
between employésof railroad companies and rsa compen our com- 
mittee have decided that this is the best we can do. is bill provides 
for an arbitration; in each dispute each side selecting a disinterested 
person, those two selecting a third, and the three arbitrators are sworn 
to faithfully and impartially determine the questions at issue; they are 
created a court, with full powers to send for persons and papers, exam- 
ine witnesses under oath to obtain the fullest information and announce 
their verdict, to the power of public opinion for the enforce- 
ment of the award. We have been unable to discover any means of 
— — these questions by law at present, except providing, as 
this bill provides, for an honest tribunal, where workmen can go with- 
out expenseand ask for justice from the corporations that employ them. 

I know that this bill will be disappointing to many mem of this 
House. I know that there are many members here who feel that this 
is not what they ed. But if they will only reflect on the sub- 
ject will realize that the first thing to consider in the settlement 
of differences between organized worki en and these great corpora- 
tions is, how far can you regulate these disputes by law, and how much 
can be accomplished by an ap to public opinion? If this method 
fails, then there is but one r, and that is that with the arm 
of the Government we take these giant corporations by the throat and 
tell them that they must yield to arbitration; must submit the differ- 
ences between them and their employés to some peaceful method of 
settlement; that we can not have acontinuance of the condition of affairs 
that prevails to-day through five States of this Union—practically a 


revolution, all business suspended, the people of great cities suffering 


capital 
Every 

ure of 

tory arbi 


from the increase in the price of food and fuel from inability to obtain 
supplies, also resulting in thousands of men being thrown out of em- 
ployment from the same cause. 

I do not pretend to say who is to blame. Ionly know that the work- 
men along the line of that road where the trouble is have stated that 
they are willing to arbitrate their grievances, and I know that the presi- 
dent of that vast tion has not yet consented todo it. In the 
mean time, thank Heaven, the sober second-thought of the intelligent 
workingmen has kept their strike within bounds, and I have such faith 
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in their intelligence and manhood that I am convinced they will pre- 
vent any more disastrous consequences until the termination of this 
trouble. We have studied the subject earnestly and faithfully, and the 
committee, by the unanimous vote of those present, are of the opinion 
that this bill contains all that we can do at thistime. We feel that 
all we can do at this stage is toinvoke the public opinion of the country 
in the existing dispute, as in all others of like character, to compel the 
parties on both sides to appeal to reason, and to say that brute force 
shall not and need not be used to obtain human rights. I hope, Mr. 
Chairman, for the moral effect which will result from the prompt action 
of the House ae this measure, that no needless time will be consumed 
in discussing this subject. 

I reserve the remainder of my time, and I now yield the floor. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FORAN], who is 
a member of the committee reporting this bill, is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. FORAN. Mr. i I yield thirty minutes of my time to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. GLOVER]. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. O’NEILL] a question before he takes his seat. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I resume the floor, Mr. Chairman, to 
hear the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. BURROWS. What provision is there in this bill for enforcing 
the award of the arbitrators? 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. There is none but the effect of public 
opinion. That is all. 

Mr. BURROWS. Another question: Suppose one of the parties 
should refuse to accept the offer of arbitration? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. You have only the same result as be- 


fore. 
Mr. BURROWS. This seems to be an entirely harmless bill. [Laugh- 
ter. 


J 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Well, Mr. Chairman, I believe that pub- 
lic opinion has accomplished the grandest reforms on earth. It has 
done more for human freedom than all your appeals to brute force. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Before the gentleman takes 
his seat I desire to ask him a question. In the second section of the 
bill these arbitrators are given certain powers and privileges, and then 
“all other powers and privileges, in their nature applicable, now 
sessed and belonging to the United States commissioners appointed by 
the circuit court of the United States 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, I believe I have the floor. I desire 
to give notice that at the Proper time I will propose a substitute for 
this bill. I send it to the now and ask that it be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. O'NEILL] is 
still entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. The question I want to ask 
is, whether the chairman or the members of the committee reporting 
this bill have „5 dee to be ene = 
what are the powers privileges possessed onging nit 
States commissioners that are applicable to such an arbitration as this 
bill proposes? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. 2 power of sending for persons and 

and examining witnesses er oath. 
i PN BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. These United States com- 
missioners have a great many powers that are given to them by stat- 
u 
ae 


privil ” What are the rages’ (pire 
Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. other powers ‘‘in their nature ap- 
plicable. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. What are they? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. That is according to what transpires in 
the progress of the arbitration. 

Mr. KELLEY. I desire to say that I shall vote for this bill; and as 
that is my purpose I want to say in advance to the workingmen of the 
country that it is a trick upon their credulity and a fraud. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania will pardon 
the Chair for interposing. The Chair supposed the gentleman from 
P Ivania desired to submit a question to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri | Mr. O'NEILL], who is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. KELLEY. The gentleman said that he yielded to me. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Only for a question. 

Mr. KELLEY. Only for a question. Very well. Then I ask the 
gentleman whether any workingman who believes that this bill is a 
measure to provide for speedy settlement of controversies and differ- 
ences, as its title says, will not be deceived? There can not be any ad- 
judication—— 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. What is the question? 

Mr. KELLEY. Can there be adjudication under this bill between 
Jay Gould and the strikers on his road so long as Jay Gould does not 
assent thereto? 


Mr, O’NEILL, of Missouri. Why, Mr. Chairman, I stated that mat- 
ter fully. I can only answer by saying that in the works of Living- 
stone, which the gentleman has evidently read, that great traveler states 
that in the mo banightad regions of Africa he could find le most 
intensely critical in regard to every character of mechanism who could 
not produce the simplest machine themselves. The gentleman is the 
Father of the House.“ Why does not he propose something instead 
of simply tearing down? 

Mr. KELLEY. Iam not a member of the committee—— ~ 

Mr. O’NEILL. When we had under consideration here the bill for 
prohibiting the importation of contract labor the gentleman made the 
identical speech—pronounced the measure ‘‘buncombe” and said it 
would not work. 

Mr. KELLEY. I will vote for any bill for the relief of oppressed 
labor; but I will not vote for this mass of words unless my vote be ac- 
companied with this notice that the bill means nothing. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I wish to ask the gentleman from 
Missouri whether he will not at this time allow to be read a substitute 
which I shall propose for the bill. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. We considered your substitute. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. This is a different substitute. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. You can offer it in your own time. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. O'NEILL] 
yields to me for a question. My question is whether he is not surprised, 
after hearing the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY ] declare 
that he would vote for this bill, to hear him further declare it to be a 
trick on the credulity of the workingmen and a fraud? 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas rises, as the Chair 
understands, to a question of order. The Chair will suspend proceed- 
ings until order is restored in the Hall. 

Mr. BRUMM (after a pause). I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. I 
wan to know whether it is intended that we shall vote on this bill to- 

y. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. It isthe intention of the committee to 
reach a vote to-day, if possible. 
ie REAGAN. I desire to ask whether I was not recognized by the 

r. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman from Texas 
that the uniform practice observed heretofore is to ize first mem- 
bers of the committee who have the bill. The Chair has rec- 
ognized the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FORAN], who is second on the 
committee, and he has yielded a part of his time to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. GLOVER]. 

Mr. GLOVER. I desire to give notice that at the proper time I will 
offer as a substitute for the bill reported by the committee the measure 
which I hold in my hand and which I ask may be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. It will be read as part of the gentleman’s re- 
marks and in his time. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the following: 


coun- 
try, and the employés of such person or persons, or any of th and when the 
said thereof, it shall be lawful 


tration or reference manner following, that is to say: Where the party 
complained of and the y complaining shall come before or agree, by any 
wri to abide by the determination of an judge of any 


ear and final! 


„ after the making of such complaint, 
giving notice to the person making such complaint of the time and place ap- 
pointed in such summons for the attendance of such person “ne 99 — 
p! oi A 
pear and do away with such cause of complaint or name an arbitrator to settle 


trator to — e such dispute, jadge shall issue a cate of appointment to 


the arbitrator named by a (which may have the form hereinafter 
provided); and it shall be lawful for the said arbitrator, at such time and place, 
to proceed by himself to the hearing and determination of the said matters in 
dispute; and in such case the a of such sole arbitrator shall be final and 
conclusive as to all matters in dispute submitted to such arbitrator, without be- 
ing subject to appeal, review, or suspension : That nothing in this act 
contained shall authorize any judge or arbitrators acting as herein mentioned 
to establish a rate of wages or price of labor or workmanship at which the em- 
ployé shall in future be paid, nor to fix the hours of labor for the future, without 
the mutual consent of both nore and employé. 
Sec. 2. That for the purpose of this act the term employer“ shall be construed 
to mean any person or persons engaged alone or associated with others in the 
on of property or gers by railroad from one State or Territory 

to or through one or more States or Territories of the United States or to or 
from any fore: country; and the term “employé” shall be construed to mean 
any person under hire or salary to said employer as above defined, and doing 
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manual labor therefor, as well as all combinations and associations of such per- 
sons, known as trades unions and labor associations, and other associations for 


like purposes, whether incorporated or unincorporated, which associations shall 
8 like power to a themselves of the provisions of this act as if they 
were individuals, 


Sec. 3. That for the purposes of this act a claim for wages due any employé, 
which has been demanded and not paid, shall be construed to be a dispute in 
the sense that term is used in the first section of this act, and the benefits of this 
act shall be available to the claimant. 

Sec. 4. That if the person or persons complained of shall name an arbitrator 
at the time and place appointed, the judge shall issue a certificate of appoint- 
ment, and an order to the two arbitrators (which may be in the form hereinafter 

rovided) directing them to meet at a certain time and place upon the next day 

Sundays excepted), and name a person upon whom they shall both agree to act 
as a third arbitrator in settling the matter in dispute; and the third arbitrator 
shall, when so named and his acceptance in writing filed in said court, receive a 
certificate of appointment (which may be in form as hereinafter provided), and 
the said three arbitrators shall thereupon proceed to the imm considera- 
tion and settlement of the disputes as hereinafter provided, and the decision of 
a majority shall determine it. 

Sec, 5. should the said two first-named arbitrators fail or refuse at the 
time and place 8 to name a third arbitrator as aforesaid, the said judge 
shall name the third arbitrator, who shall be the labor commissioner (or one of 
the commissioners if there shall be more than one) of the State wherein the 
proceedings are had, if there be one, and he signify within twelve hours his 
willingness to act, and if not, some person as nearly as ble impartial and 
indifferent between the two parties, and whose nomi, ion shall not be su 
to impeachment or review : That no arbitrator shall be appointed by 
nd said judge until he has filed in court his written acceptance of the nomina- 
tion, 

Sec. 6. That in case any arbitrator refuses to act, the j ep in his — 

dare e o 
trator 


tion for the appo arbitrator shall be borne and defrayed b; 
the party through whose default, or the defaultof whose arbitrator such appli- 
cation is rendered necessary; and the judge making such second appointment 
shall certify the same in the form for that purpose hereafter set forth, orin some 
other form to the like effect; and in every case where a second arbitrator shall 
be ap ted as aforesaid, and such second arbitrator shall not attend at the time 
and place appointed for settling the matters in dispute, it shall be lawful for the 
other arbitrator or arbitrators, at such time and place, to proceed to the hearin 
and determining of the same matters in dispute; and in such case the award 
such arbitrators shall be final and conclusive as to all matters in dispute sub- 
mitted to such arbitrators, without being subject to review, ap) or ion. 


“J, A B, judge of the United States district court for the district of „do 
by certify that C and D and E are duly nominated arbitrators to settle the 
matters in difference between G H, of „employer [or agent or foreman, as 
the case may bel, and I J, of y 9 or oth „as the case may bel, 
ursuant to an act entitled [title of this act], and that the said arbitrators are 
reby directed to meetat on „the day of „at o'clock 

in the forenoon [or afternoon, as the case may be]. 

u A B.” 
* 


I, AB, judge of the United States district court for the ——— district of 5 
hereby certify that the above-named C and D and E lor one of them, as the case 
may 5 85 ng refused or delayed to act in the above-mentioned reference, L 

0 PQ ont, Moniy, Be the cane: may bel aro [or te) ty me duly 
nominated arbitrator [or arbitrators], together with the above-named C D [or 
E F), to settle the ma in difference between the above-named G H and I J; 
and the said C D or E F, together with the said L M [or the said L Mor N O or 
P Q, as the case may be], are directed to meet at the place above mentioned on 


„the day oil in the year of our Lord „ at o'clock 
in the forenoon [or afternoon as the case may bel.“ 

And the persons so inted as aforesaid hear and examine the parties 
and their witnesses, and determine such dispute within two days after such 
nomination, exclusive of Sundays; and the determination of such arbitrators 
shall be final and conclusive. 

Sec. 8. That in all cases where complaints are made by A ay the place of 
meeting of the arbitrators shall be at or as near as may be to place where 


the work shall be carrying on. 

Sec, 9. That if any person so complaining as aforesaid shall not attend, or send 
some person on his or her behalf, at the time and place appointed by such judge 
for the purpose of naming such persons aforesaid, such person shall notin such 
case be entitled to the benefit of this act. 


judge by whom such arbitrators were appointed, and shall, by penser aiii the 
wor! examin- 
i evi- 

jitrators 
ascertain- 


pointed for — Sze determining any such dispute, and which time and place 
shall be specified 


trator or arbitrators, at the 
under the hands of any such 
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rson so making default in appearing, or 79 


such judge, the: 

self to be examined and 
as aforesaid: Provided That in case such dispute shall be heard and de- 
termined before such offender shall submit to be examined and give evidence 
as aforessid, then, and in every such case, he, she, or they shall be imprisoned 
the full term of three months, 

Sec, 12. That in case such arbitrators so ee shall not make and sign 
their award within three days after the date of order of such judge ng 
their appointment, then any party in interest, or any arbitrator, may, withou 

elay, go before the judge by whom the arbitrators were appointed, and in case of 
his absence or indisposition, before any other judge of the district or circuit court 
ofthe United States residing nearest to the place where the meeting to settle such 
dispute shall have taken place, and shall advise him thereof; and thereupon 
the said judge shall cite the said arbitrators before him, and order them to make 
and sign an award, within some time not exceeding days, and enforce the 


said order, if . by process for contempt. 

SEC. 13. Thal as well in aak cases of dispute as aforesaid asin all other 
cases, if the parties mutually agree that the matter in dispute shall be arbitrated 
and determined in a different mode to the one hereby prescribed, such agree- 
ment shall be valid, and the award and determination thereon final and con- 
clusive between the parties; and the same proceedings of execution, sale, and 
im ent, Ko., as hereafter mentioned, shall be had toward enforein 
such award as are by this act prescribed for enforcing awards made under an 
by virtue of its pev ns. 

Sec. 14. That it shall be lawful in all cases for any employer or employé, by 
writing under his hand, acknowledged as in the case of deeds, to authorize any 

to act for him in submitting to arbitration and attending arbitrators or 
— — touching the matter of any arbitrations. 

Sec. 15. That in all cases where any proceedings may be had against an em- 
poyer under this act, or where such p: shall have been commenced 
andthe employer or employers shall become or be bankrupt, or an assignment 
of his or their estate or effects shall have been made under the said bankruptcy, 
or otherwise by deed or in Jaw, the factor or trustees upon, or the assignee or 
assignees of such estate or effects, or the receiver thereof, shall be liable to the 
proceedings authorized by this act against the employeras fully asthe employer 
was or were before the bankruptcy or assignment; and such proceedings may 
be commenced or carried on against such factor, trustee, assignee or assignees, 
or receiver, who shall fulfill and abide by the award made thereupon, and all 
such order or orders as shall be made b; e said judge in or respecting the mat- ` 
ters in dispute, and shall be subject to the same p ings and consequences 
for willfally refusing or delaying to abide by or perform the same as if the pro- 
ceedings had been against the employer or employers before his or their 
ype ge or the assignment of his or their estate or effects: Provided, That 
allsums of money to be paid in pursuance of such award or orders shall be re- 
coverable only out of the estate or effects of such employer, and not out of the 
proper money of such factor, trustee, assignee or assignees, or receiver. 

Sxc. 16. That where any married woman, or infant under the age of twenty- 
one years, shall have cause of complaint, in any of the cases provided for by this 
act, against any employer or employers, his or their agent or servant, or factor, 
or trustee, or assignee or assi as aforesaid, such complaint may be lodged 
and all f . ereupon had by and in the name of the husband 
of such woman, and of the father, or, if dead, of the mother, or, if on the 
death of both parents, of any of the kindred of such infant, or of the guardian of 
any such infant, or of any person nominated by such infantif he or she shall not 
have paraat kindred, or ; and alls proceedings shall be as effectual 
valid, and binding as if such married woman was sole and such infants were of 


full age, and pursued by themselves the remedies provided by this act. 
Sud. 17. That if the parties by and between whom the ond arbitration shall 


take place as aforesaid shall think it expedient or be desirous to extend the time 
as rg pay for the making the award, it shall and may be lawful for them, 
with the leave of said judge, to extend the same accordingly by indorsement, 
according to the form in the schedule hereuntoannexed, on the back ofthe order 
of the judge certifying the appointment of the arbitrators, to be signed by both 
of them in the presence of one or more credible witness or witnesses. 

Sec. 18. the award or ump to be made upon any arbitration de- 
manded under this act shall and may drawn up and written at the foot or 
upon the back of the said order certifying the appointment of the arbitrators, 
according to the form in the schedule hereunto annexed ; which, withthe award, 
shall thereupon be recorded in the United States district court, and have all the 
force and effect of a judgment thereof and be executed in the same manner; and 
the said award may be in any form and provide any remedy which may be 
deemed best fitted to provide a final and effective settlement of the controversy. 

Sec. 19. That if any party shall refuse or delay to fulfill an award under this 
act for the space or term of two days after the same shall have been recorded as 
aforesaid, any such judge shall, on the application of the party aggrieved, and 
he is hereby required, by warrant under his hand according to the form of the 
schedule hereunto annexed, or in some other form to the like effect, to cause 
the sum or sums of money directed to be paid by any such award to be levied 
by execution and sale of any pecan and chattels of the person or persons liable 
to pay. the same, together with all costs and charges attending such execution 

sale, such sale to take place within such time, not 5 five days, as 
the said Judge shall think proper, and the overplus, if any, to arise by such sale, 
to be rendered to the owners of the goods and chattels levied on; and in a case 
for a mandamus or injunction, the court may issue the same, and punish dis- 
obedience thereof by proceedings for contempt in the usual form. 

Sec. 20. That where Soy peron shall be committed to prison for refusing or 
— D po hem GS — — — on ayy rson shall, at any og 

n o or her imprisonment, pay e governor or keeper of the 
— bet full amount of the sum awarded, with all reasonable expenses in- 
curred through such refusal or delay, he is hereby required forthwith to dis- 
charge such person from his custody. 

Sec. 21. That the judge by whom any person or persons shall be committed 
to prison for not appearing asa witness, or not submitting to be examined, shall 
cause the warrant or order for such commitment to be drawn up in the form or 
to the effect set forth in the schedule to this act. 

Sec, 22, That no appeal or certiorari shall lie against any proceedings under 


this act. 
Sxc. 23. That no proceedings under this act shall be invalid for want of form, 
Sec. 24. That the , and no higher, fees shall be allowed to be taken 
r any proceeding under this act; and where no fees are fixed by law they shall 
be fixed by the judge; and a table of fees, signed by the clerk of such district 
court, shail be hung up in eyery place where any session of the district court 


eld. 

Sxc.25. That all costs attending the application to the judge of said district 
court to be made under this act, and of the arbitration pursuant thereon, shall 
be settled by the arbitrator or abitrators by whom such disputes shall be settled ; 
and where the same shall be determined by any judge, pursuant to this act, then 
the costs aforesaid shall be settled by such Tadge: ‘Provided always, That no em: 
poe, his foreman — agent, shallin any (oasa oe allowed for — by the said 

or arbitrator, ess shall a; pear or them that proceedin; 
ofthe joyé were vexatious and 5 - 
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Sec. 26. That no action shall be brought against any arbitrator, marshal, or 
other officer, or against any other person or persons whomsoever, for any mat- 
ter or thing whatsoever done or committed under or by virtue or in the execu- 
tion o thle aoh, wales Neck: aon shall be brought wi six calendar months 
next after the ta 


— any or for anything one 5 by 1 in — 
ecution of this act, su m or persons may p! e general issue, and give 
this act and the aiir in evidence; and if Pp e 


tion, or if ju: 
defendant or er 
e e in cases where costs by law are 
ere e e ise to for th of payin 
an e ure, or promise y, for the purpose of paying 
employés, or % use the same for su purpose ak the employer, his or their 
officer or agent, who violates this provision of this act, shall punished for 
each infringement by a fine of $500 and three months’ imprisonment, or both; 
and the giving by the employer and receiving of the same by the employé, 
pov ag R and accepted as such, shall not operate as payment or extin- 
an 
T BEO. 29. That ies judge of the district court aforesaid may, in his discretion, 
refer any complaint under this act to any United States commissioner of his 
3 referee, or master in chancery of his court, who shall thereupon ex- 
ercise the same powers and perform the same duties imposed upon the jud 
by this act: Provided, That the authority of the said commissioner, master in 
chancery, or referee shall not extend beyond the ing o the award: And pro- 
vided further, That no dispute of s ent magnitude to involve the public 
peace or order shall be so referred, 


Form of theaward, to be written at the foot or upon the back of the order of the justices 
* s Pare beep ty Bi mani * 


We, A, B, and C [name and deseribe the arbitrators], the arbitrators appointed 
to settle the matters in dispute between the within named [or A, one of 
the arbitrators so sgh AEE OS or B, the other arbitrator appointed having failed 
to attend; or C D, the judge, as the case may be], do et ee and de- 
termine that [here set forth the determination, to which the arbitrators or judge, 
as the case may be, shall be their names]. 


Form of indorsement extending the time limited for making the award, 
We, A Band CD, parties to the within arbitration, do hereby agree to extend 
the same to the —— day of —— inclusive. 
Witness our hands, this —— day of ——. 
AB, 
oD. 
Witness: 


Fo ckaowl nt ment of the award, to be written at the foot or on 
rm of acknowledgment of re 4 7 f 
I, A B, do hereby acknowledge that the above award hath been fulfilled by C 
D, who is hereby discharged of the same. 
Witness my hand, this — day of —. 


Witness: 


AB. 


Form of the oath to be administered by the arbitrators or judge to the parties and 
wilnesses under this act. 

The evidence that you shall give before us, the arbitrators et avg by AB 
and C D [the parties] to determine the matters in difference between them un- 
der and by virtue of an act entitled “An act [state the title of this act], shall be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth: so help you a 


Form of commitment of a person summoned as a witness before the arbitrators. 


Whereas proof on oath hath been made before me, ——, judge of the 
United States district court in the district of on day of i 
that A B hath been duly summoned, and hath neglected to appear and give eyi- 
dence before C, D, the arbitrators appointed by and between G H and I 
K to determine the matters in dispute between „at , in the county of 
on the day of under and by virtue of an act entitled “An act 
{here set forth the title of this act]; and the said A B being ired by me, the 
said judge, to give evidence before the said arbitrators, and still refusing to do 
so, therefore I, the said jud, do hereby, in pursuance of the said act, commit 
the said A B to the (describing the prison], there to remain without bail, for his 
[or her] offense aforesaid, u — Sp pe eh submit himself [or herself] to be 
examined, and give his [or her] evidence before the said arbitrators touching the 
matters refe: to them as aforesaid, or shall otherwise be discharged by due 
course of law. And you, the [marshal or other officer or officers to whom the 
warrant is directed], are hereby authorized and required to take into your cus- 
tody the body of. the said A B, and him [or Bari safely to convey to the said 
rison, and him [or her] there to deliver to the jailer [or keeper] thereof, who is 
3 authorized and uired to receive into his custody the y of the said 
A B, and him [or her] safely to detain and keep, pursuant to this commitment. 
Given under my hand this day of in the year of our Lord iy 
This hey to be directed to the proper officer and the jailer [or keeper] 
of the pi n. 


mahalo Form of writ of execution. 

th —: 

185 j of „under an award made by ——— on 

the day of In the ear of our Lord ———, pursuant to an act passed 

entitled “An act [state the title of this act], is liable to Rey, to N 
t , the sum of and also the sum of ; and the said 


o! 

having refused or neglected to pay the same for the space of two days and up- 
wards subsequent to the making such award, these are therefore to command 
you to levy 

tels of the said 
chattels so to be levied u 
the said sum of 

nabl 


Given under my hand and seal, at the 


Mr. GLOVER. I ask unanimous consent that the further reading of 
this proposed substitute may be dispensed with, and that it be printed 
entire in the RECORD. 

Mr. NEGLEY. I wish to know whether this is an American bill, or 
whether it was designed for the English Parliament. I see toward the 
conclusion a reference to ‘‘his present majesty.’’ 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. That phrase is stricken out in the 
copy which the clerk is reading. 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. GLOVER] 
asks unanimous consent that the remainder of this bill, which is only 
read as a part of his remarks, may be printed in the RECORD. Does 
e gentleman from Pennsylvania object? The Chair hears no objec- 

ion, 

Mr. McCOMAS. I wish to reserve the right to object until the gen- 
tleman explains whether the phrase ‘‘fifth year of the reign of his pres- 
ent majesty ’? means the second year of the present administration. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair hears no objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. GLOVER. There is a phical error in this bill as orig- 
2 printed, which has been corrected in the copy sent to the Clerk’s 


Mr. Chairman, I now surrender the floor to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Foran], reserving the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has ten minutes of the thirty 
minutes yielded to him. 

. FORAN. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to all arbitration for the 
adjustment of industrial controversies or disputes between labor and 
capital which is based tae islative enactment, whether it be volun- 
tary or compulsory. Hence I am opposed to the substitute offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. GLOVER], and I am opposed to the 
bill of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] and the bill intro- 
duced yesterday by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. O'NEILL]. All 
these bills, unlike the measure now under consideration by the House, 
favor and provide for compulsory arbitration. Without the spirit of 
mutual conciliation, the disinterested desire to amicably adjust differ- 
ences of opinion, arbitration is a nullity, and must necessarily fail. 

The idea that men can be forced and compelled to be conciliatory is 
repugnant tothe human mind. ‘To be concise, arbitration means the 
submission of differences and controversies to the judgment and decis- 
ion of one man. The adjuncts are the machinery or means of deter- 
mining who that man shall be. The measures introduced in this House 
embodying the compulsory principle all give a judge of the United 
States courts the power of determining who that man shall be. I am 
not prepared by my vote to 1 8 the rights, the destinies, and the lib- 
erties of the laboring men of this Republic in the keeping of the judges 
of the courts of the United States. There is in my mind a well- 
grounded fear that these officials are by training and association more 
in sympathy with tions than with those who are compelled to 
earn their daily bread by daily toil. If one of the bills providing for 
compulsory arbitration should become a law, a United States judge in 
Chicago could imprison a brakeman in New York without trial or due 
process of law by the State or municipal courts, 

Without stopping to inquire into the constitutionality of such a law, 
the principle involved isso abhorrent to every sense of justice and right 
that I recoil from it with horror. I am not prepared to give the judges 
of the courts of the United States the right to imprison men for con- 
tempt, to coerce by the military arm of the Government men who are 
honestly contending for a principle they believe to be right. Compul- 
sory arbitration would so fetter and shackle labor that its freedom and 
its right to organize for self-protection would eventually disappear. As 
to the bill now before the House, which is a substitute for the bill in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. O'NEILL] yesterday, I 
am not prepared to say that I will vote nst it; I may possibly vote 
for it, for the same reason that I would drink a glass of water—it might 
do me no good, but it would certainly do me no harm. [Laughter.] 
It will injure nobody to pass this bill; we may safely vote for it. If 
it will not benefit labor, it certainly will not injure it. It is a very 
harmless m: but there is no arbitration in it. There is less of the 
principle of arbitration in this bill than there is flesh upon the dried 
and bleached bones of a doctor’s anatomical skeleton. [Laughter.] 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. KESET] thinks some one may 
be deceived by it. I think that is hardly possible. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. That is true of all arbitrations. 

Mr. FORAN. No; itis not true of all arbitrations. Where men 
bind themselves by agreement to arbitrate, as in law, it is different. But 
the trouble with this bill is it accomplishes nothing because it provides 
for nothing that does not now exist. Take the present difficulty in the 
Southwest, for instance, Suppose this bill was in force as a law when 
that trouble arose, and the Knights of Labor submitted to Mr. Gould 
a proposition to arbitrate the matters in controversy, would he have 
acceded? We know he would not. He was asked to arbitrate, but 
refused. If he now partially consents to such a course it is because he 
has become convinced that it is to his interest to do so, not because he 
favors the principle of arbitration or because he has any love for the 
Knights of Labor. But suppose you pass this bill, what do you accom- 
plish? h 

If both parties to a controversy agree to arbitrate under its provisions, 
the board for which it provides becomes a board of investigation and 
inquiry. It can publish its findings of fact and give its opinion as to 
who is right or who is wrong. And there it stops; it can go no further. 
This might be of some utility and benefitif inevery case of controversy 
the investigation could be had. But either party can refuse to be in- 
v ted. Then what does the bill accomplish that may not be ac- 
complished without it? But suppose the board is appointed and the 
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investigation had, the corporation can ignore its 3 at 
its recommendations. But it will be claimed that an pub- 
lic opinion will force the party in the wrong to respect that opinion 
and accede toits judgment. If this be true, the bill should be so 
perfected as to compel the investigation, not the arbitration, in every 
instance. 


Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to arbitration in labor disputes which 
is based upon statutory enactment, because arbitration can only succeed 
when it is resorted to by the free, voluntary act of both parties. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. That is what this is. 

Mr. FORAN. If it is the free, voluntary act of the parties may it 
not be had without this proposed law? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Have you now the power in voluntary 
arbitration to send for persons and and to administer oaths in 
order to get at the bottom of any one of these controversies? 

Mr. FORAN. No, you have not, that is true; nor can you even if you 
pass this bill, for either party can refuse to be investigated. Besides, 
if both parties to a controversy do not enter into the t to 
arbitrate with a disposition to abide by the result, if they have not 
that spirit of conciliation and mutual forbearance when they meet, and 
an earnest desire to adjust the differences between them, then all the 
laws you can put upon the statute-books of the United States from 
now until the end of this Congress will avail you nothing. Hence, from 
the very nature of man statutory arbitration is not desirable, even if 
it were possible. Mr. Chairman, is the great difficulty. I doubt 
if the labor problem can be solved or settled in any of its phases by 
arbitrary legislative enactment. You certainly can not solve the prob- 
lem by passing this bill; and I doubt whether you can or could solve it 
by any measure you have the constitutional power to pass. It is deeper 
and wider and vaster in its scope than the effect of any law you might 
enact could possible reach. 

But what I was 3 to say when interrupted was that if we 
propose to pass this bill, and if we expect to accomplish anything by its 
passage, we must amend it. Should it become a law as it reads at pres- 
ent all it could accomplish would be to furnish the means of investi- 
gating existing labor troubles and publishing the findings of fact upon 
which public opinion could be based. But, sir, I am of the 1 
that in these controversies the stronger party, the corporation, is gen- 
erally the aggressor and as the bill now stands can refuse to be investi- 
gated. If we are to pass the bill let us so perfect it as to get all the 
good we can out of it. If its object is to mold public let us 
so amend it that in every instance there will T E penne 
opinion to act upon, and in the direction of that thought A ay pate 

‘er at the proper time the amendment which I now send to erk’s 
desk to be read as a part of my remarks. ` 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add at the end of section 1 the following: 

“Provided, That if upon the written 
vi to submit their differences to 

to the proposition to so arbitrate, the py ane eg the 

to arbitrate as aforesaid may request the judge of the United States 

within whose jurisdiction the controversy exists and the 

food prone A omine or ——— ores for by ae e kam said judge, upon 
tro has refused to arbitrate 2 herein provided, is 

to forthwith appoint said person or arbitrator.” 

Mr. FORAN. This amendment, I admit, is not in such shape as I 
would like to have it. It was written or drawn very hurriedly—upon 
the spur of the moment. This whole matter has been upon the 
House as it was upon the committee, almost without notice. I appre- 
ciate and commend the motives which prompted the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. O'NEILL] in bringing this matter before the House be- 
fore members were prepared to be heard upon it. The situation is crit- 
ical, and cy is, perhaps, deemed important. The object of my 
amendment is to compel an investigation in every instance. The ascer- 
tainment of facts is the only merit the bill has, but if it is left in the 
power of either party to prevent the ascertainment of the trath the law 
will be worse than anullity. For, as the bill now stands, when a con- 
troversy arises and one party submits to the other a proposition to ar- 
bitrate, the arbitration or investigation does not necessarily, it simply 
may, follow. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Why is that not an arbitration ? 

Mr. FORAN. I will show why it is not arbitration. After your 
board has convened and after it has investigated the facts and published 
its findings it may be ignored and repudiated by either party. At best 
it is merely advisory. 

i me NEGLEY. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
on 

Mr. FORAN. Certainly. 

2 eee veo there not be constitutional restrictions to the 
enforcement of any law against corporations where their property is 
entirely situated within the limits of a single State? 

Mr. FORAN. Undoubtedly; though I have no doubt whatever of the 
power of Congress to regulate these corporations when their lines extend 
through the States or Territories. 

Mr. NEGLEY. Is not the remedy, therefore, if it is to be enforced 
by statute, limited to the States and to action by the States rather than 
by the General Government ? 


and | which actuate it now. 


Mr. FORAN. Iam not willing to concede that p ition. I se- 
doubt if any gentleman upon this floor fully comprehends this 
or can prescribe a remedy for it, but that the General Govern- 
ment has not some power in the premises I am not willing to admit. 
er NEGLEY. Assenting to your views is the reason I make the in- 
quiry. 

Mr. FORAN. This labor question is a problem that the civilized 
world has been endeavoring to solve for three hundred years, and the 
solution does not seem to be much nearer to-day than when students 
in history and political science first seriously grappled with it; and 

et this Congress is called upon to settle the whole question in a day 

y the passage of this bill, without mature reflection or time for in- 
telligent discussion and consideration. Such a proposition, Mr. Chair- 
man, is nonsense run mad. It can not be done. The best efforts of 
the best minds for ages past have failed to solve the problem or dis- 
cover the remedy. That the world’s wage-workers have cause for seri- 
ous complaint no honest, thinking man denies. We have only to look 
around us to be convinced of this. 

One of the most orthodox of recent political economists, Mr. Rae, 
in his work, ‘‘Contemporary ism, says that the immense in- 
crease of wealth which has marked the century has been at- 
tended with isingly little amelioration in the eral lot of the 

e, and it is in no way remarkable that this fact should tend to dis- 
earten the laboring classes and fill reflective minds with serious con- 
cern.” Another of the most careful, thorough, and conservative think- 
ers of the age, Mr. Cairnes, after contrasting the condition and status 
of the wealthy with the poorer classes, says: 


It seems to me, apart altogether from the question of the laborer's interest, 
ps oa are not conditions which furnish a solid basis for a progressive social 


But let us look at our own country. What do we find? I will not 
direct attention to the poverty of the masses or the wanton extrava- 
2 of the wealthy. These things are familiar to us all. But let us 

Kk at some hard facts. In thirty years, from 1850 to 1880, the net 
product of our manufactures increased from 8437, 000, 000 to $1,834,- 
000,000, or over 400 per cent., while during the same period the aver- 
age annual wages increased from $248 to $346, or about 40 per cent. 
These figures tell their own Comment can not add to their force. 
There is, 1 e But where is the remedy? If you 
can pass laws which will more equitably distribute the product of 
labor and tal or wealth, arbitration laws will be unnecessary, for 
there would be no differences to arbitrate. The root of the evil is too 
e ee eas this kind. 

5 1 Is not the purpose of this bill indirectly to effecs 
that end? 

Mr. FORAN. It can not be the purpose of the bill, for it has no pur- 
= If it had it could not reach it, and I doubt if any legislation can, 

or the asi den inherent in the very nature of man, and the remedy 
will be found by an appeal to the very sentiment which creates the 
evil. The poor suffer because of the heartless cupidity and selfishness 
of the rich, and they will continue to suffer until that selfishness is ap- 
pealed to by a which will inspire stronger motives than those 
Let me say to my friend from Michigan [Mr. 
CuTcHEON] that just as soon as capitalists and wealthy men are made to 
understand and realize that the preservation of their property interests 
and the perpetuation of their rights in property depend upon that con- 
tentment and happiness of the people which is the only guarantee for 
obedience to law and order, rather than upon statutes which may be dis- 
regarded, then this problem will be upon the eve of solution. If men 
like Jay Gould can not read the lesson which past experience teaches and 
can not understand that the safety of property, the security of life, and 
the existence of government is menaced and imperiled by a system which 
gives to capital 400 per cent. and to labor but 40, they may rest assured 
that sooner or later the lesson and all that it implies will be so forcibly 
presented that even they will comprehend it. ° 

A community or State in which the great mass of the people are so 
dissatisfied with their condition that life itself becomes almost unbear- 
able can hardly be said to be a community or State in which a capital- 
ist would care to invest. 

Mr. NEGLEY. That is the state of affairs existing now, but what 

ou seek is the enactment of a law which will provide a remedy or 
about an equitable adjustment of the disputes between labor and 
capital and relieve the wage-worker from oppression and coercion. 

Mr. FORAN. Iam not seeking to pass a law in this direction. I 
do not believe the remedy is wholly in legislation. If you could pass 
laws which would create conditions out of which greater prosperity 
would be evolved, and so enforce these laws as to more justly and equi- 
tably distribute this prosperity among the people, yourlegislation would 
be of some practical utility. But can you do it? 

Mr. NEGLEY. Nobody differs with you upon that point. 

Mr. FORAN. If present conditions are to continue until they pro- 
duce the natural and inevitable results which must flow from such con- 
ditions, it will not be the fault of those of us who have called attention 
to these and given a timely note of i 

Mr. NEGLEY. If we are merely enacting sentiment let us do it dis- 
creetly, at all events, and show our respect for so grave a question, 
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Mr. FORAN. Imust beg the gentleman to not further interrupt 
me. I can not yield to the gentleman for a speech. 

Mr. NEGLEY. I thank the gentleman for his courtesy in yielding 
to me thus far. 

Mr. FORAN. Mr, Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has seventeen minutes. 

Mr. FORAN. Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to make a speech to- 
day. In fact I was not aware that this question was to be considered, 
but in the line of thought suggested by my remarks, permit me to give 
my views as to the remedy. A celebrated statesman of Europe, Count 
Cavour, once said: 

Equality in rights will never abolish oa} in conditions. There is there- 
fore only one manner of preventing socia , and that is that the superior 
classes shall consecrate themselves to the amelioration of the lower classes, 
Otherwise civil war will be inevitable. 

We recognize no superior or lower classes in this country; we recog- 
nize no standard of merit but intelligence and worth, but substitute for 
superior and lower classes the rich and the poor. And are not the 
words of Cavour true in America to-day? Is this not the solution ot 
the problem? Poverty we can not wholly eliminate from the world. 
Indeed, it is not desirable to do so. The desire to accumulate and ac- 
quire property is the great force, the dominant factor which quickens 
and stimulates human energy and individual effort. To take poverty 
out of the world would be to destroy labor, and we all know that labor 
is the supreme law of human existence. Socialism substitutes a world 
of fancy for a world of fact and reali It is d tism of the most 

ronounced character, for under its régime the individual disappears; 

e ceases to be a free man and becomes a mere piece of mechanism. 
„Slavery does not more completely than socialism destroy the person- 
ality of man;’’ and I have no hesitancy in saying the measures intro- 
duced here, providing for compulsory arbitration, aro redolent of the 
odor of socialism. Hence I am opposed to them. 

Our present social system is perhaps the best that could be devised 
for man as we find him. Perhaps, through the evolving processes of a 
higher and broader intellectuality, a better system may, in the future, 
be discovered. But we are dealing with the present. Jay Gould says 
the Knights of Labor must respect his rights. To this I agree. ButI 
say to Mr. Gould that while labor will respect his rights, it demands 
that he perform his duties under the social compact. Suppose this man 
accumulated his millions through legitimate channels, and that isa very 
violent assumption, but suppose it to be true. Property is not parey 
an individual fact. There is no property that can be so considered. 
'The power and the influence of society, the forces which it puts in op- 
eration, its commerce, its schools, its laws all operate and aid in the 
production of property. 

Does Mr. Gould owe nothing to society? Does he owe nothing to the 
Knights of Labor, who are so many integers in our social system? What 
is the object of society? Is it not to improve the status of and give value 
to the individual; does it not mean the cultivation of every faculty of 
the mind, and the social, moral, and intellectual development of human 
nature? Society will respect your rights, Mr. Gould, but you must per- 
form your duty to society. You must remember with De Lamartine 
that in society the moral zone must penetrate the legal zone. If you 
fail to learn this lesson and its application and evil comes to you, the 
fault will be your own. 

At present men of the Gould stamp seem to have adopted Hobbes’s 
view of society—homo homini lupus: man is to man a wolf; and to prey 
upon their fellow-men seems to them the only aim and object of exist- 
ence. But they will yet learn, through the medium of enlightened 
public sentiment and higher intelligence, or through stern and bitter 
experience, that man and not money is the object of society; that to lift 
men up to a higher social and intellectual plane is more commendable 
than the accumulation of large ſortunes. Let capital take what belongs 
to it and render unto labor its due and strikes and social disorder will 
disappear. This is pope justice. 

Is any man on this floor willing to admit that he is not in favor of 
justice? That is all labor wants. In France they are much nearer a 
solution of this problem than we are. The profit-sharing system has 
been there introduced. Capitalists are there dividing the profits with 
their workmen, and where this system has been tried and is in force 
strikes are unknown. Will the capitalists of America follow the ex- 
ample? Perhaps not at present; but they will eventually, because 
they must. And now, Mr. Chairman, permit me again to say I see 
nothing in this bill for which to vote. It may keep the word of prom- 
ise to the ear of labor, but it will break it to its hope. I would sooner 
trust the Knights of Labor and kindred organizations whose members 
are seeking through organization higher idealities and greater intelli- 
gence to eventually bring about such a consensus of public opinion as 
will force justice from such men as Jay Gould than any legislation of 
this character. If you keep your hands off of labor, pass no laws 
against it or in favor of monopoly, and it will take care of itself. The 
only laws we can pass in the interest of labor are those giving it greater 
and more perfect freedom. 

1 ee Does the gentleman reserve the remainder of 
is time? 

Mr. FORAN. How much time have I remaining? 


The CHAIRMAN. Fourteen minutes. 

Mr. FORAN. I yield seven minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
[ Mr. presi 

Mr. HAMMOND. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. GLOVER] 
has promised to give me five minutes. I would like to know before 
beginning to speak if I am to have those five minutes in addition to 
the time yielded to me by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. GLOVER, I have only ten minutes remaining, but I have 
promised the gentleman from Georgia five minutes, and I yield that 
time to him. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I do not know that I shall use the whole of the 
twelve minutes allotted. $ 

I know how very delicate all matters connected with labor are, and 
I trust that I duly appreciate the great importance of the questions at 
stake this morning. Because I do consider them very important I take 
the floor without any thought of what I shall say, except what comes 
at the moment. Without any possible means of knowing the views of 
the House, but simply to assert my own convictions I speak, because I 
feel it my duty to assert them. 

I never owned and never intend to own a dollar of stock in any trans- 
portation company in the world. I have no interest in this matter ex- 
cept that which is common to every citizen of thé United States. Iam 
opposed to this bill and to the proposed substitute of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. GLOVER]. The bill itself has been characterized 
on the other side as a ‘‘fraud.’’ I will not be so unkind to my own 
side of the House as tosay I believe that. But I am too respectful to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] to join issue with 
him on that assertion. 

The bill proposes that when people desire they may arbitrate; that 
the United States shall pay the expenses of the arbitrations, and when 
they are done the United States shall furnish an office in which the 
useless papers may be filed. 

Mr. Chairman, the laboring men of this country have too much in- 
telligence to be deceived by such stuff. In every State in this Union 
they may have voluntary arbitrations. In every State of this Union 
when they procure voluntary arbitrations and awards are made they 
are made the segue of the court unless objected to according to law. 
And when io e may be enforced. I prefer those laws to this pro- 

remedy. 

It is said there is nothing new under the sun; and having been alaw- 
yer a great part of my life, I begin to believe there is no new case under 
thesun. Once, when the supreme court of Georgia was very exacting, 
dismissing cases upon technicalities, I sat by a lawyer who saw a case 
by which he set great store so dismissed. He said toa friend sitting by 
him, What can a man do when the highest judicial tribunal of his 
State makes a fool of itself?” To which his friend replied, ‘‘ Nothing 
but keep his temper and appeal to the enlightened consciences of the 
American people.“ Thatcaseis exactly in point here. When the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. O'NEILL] is asked, What remedy have 
you?” He answers, Nothing but public opinion.” is asked 
to legislate, to pay the expenses of tribunals which tribunals can have 
their judgments enforced in no way except by public opinion.“ The 
statement of it makes the proposition ridiculous, 

The gentleman from Missouri called this arbitration a tribunal. Con- 
gress has a right to make tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. By the second section of Article III of the Constitution 
the judicial power of that court, as well as of other Federal “inferior 
tribunals,’’ is limited to certain things. Among those limitations is 
that they must be controversies between citizens of different States. 
This bill raises a tribunal of the United States, paid by the United 
States, that undertakes to settle (without the power to settle) contro- 
versies which may be between citizens of the same State. It was for 
that very reason—mixing intra-State with extra-State affairs—that the 
law as to the trade-marks was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, 

Look at the haste with which this great proposition is treated. On 
the 22d of this March the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. GLOVER] in- 
troduced his bill. On the 24th of this March a gentleman on the other 
side, without conference with the committee—for he was opposed on 
the floor by the chairman of the committee—obtained unanimous con- 
sent that that committee might at any time report bills on this subject. 
On yesterday a bill was introduced by Mr. O'NEILL, the chairman of 
thatcommittee. The House remained in session after it was introduced 
until 5 o’clock p. m. If that committee sat at all 1 yit must have 
been after that time. It comes in this morning with a report of two 
lines and a substitute for Mr. O’NEILL’s bill, and with a divided com- 
mittee. That substitute differs from the original bill in striking ont 
all compulsory features and requiring arbitrators to be citizens of the 
United States, which the bill introduced yesterday did not require. 

Mr. Chairman, I have stated enough to show that I believe both this 
bill and this substitute to be unconstitutional. Gentlemen may not 
rest upon the commerce clause judicial powers. All judicial powers 
exercised by this Government muststand for their basis upon Article IIT, 
section 1 and section 2, of the Constitution, the judicial clauses. 

I do not know how these evils are to be cured, but I do know that 
when we take days upon days to consider other minor propositions, to 
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crowd through such a thing as this without thought, without debate, 
is trifling with one of the grandest subjects that ever engaged the atten- 
tion of the House of Representatives. Mr. i the laboring men 
of this country should be careful of too-speedy measures and too-eager 
advocates on such subjects. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. O’NEILL] has declared that un- 
Jess this bill is enacted into law, unless we apply this milk-poultice to 
the bite of a rattlesnake, so to speak, there will be compulsory process 
by the United States to make corporations do their duty to labor. Mr. 
Chairman, when you provide process that will compel the corporations 
to do their duty to labor, the same bill must have in it the right to 
compel labor to do its duty to corporations; process must be the same 
for both parties, Are we ready for that; to vote that United States 
judges or United States arbitrators may decide these questions and may 
imprison for contempt every laborer who refuses to abide their de- 
cisions? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia has 

ired, 
TM, HAMMOND. Itisa good time to stop with that grave ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I wish to reply to what has 
been said and to submit my own views upon the merits of this bill and 
the substitute and upon the situation to which these bills are intended 
toapply. Let me state some of the difficulties that meet us at the 

old of this problem. Here is a great railroad system dominated 
by a single mind. That system has in its employ from eight to ten 
thousand men. A controversy arises between the ment of the 
road and its employés. Now, in attempting to provide by law for ar- 
bitration we must necessarily meet face to face with grave difficulties. 

It were impossible to create a court that shall have jurisdiction of 
men who are not parties to the record. To illustrate, the present dif- 
ficulty (or the one happily adjusted on yesterday, as we were informed 
by the morning Sapa) arose over the discharge of one Hall, who was 
in the employ of the Texas Pacific Railroad Company. The other la- 
borers employed in that system espoused his cause and refused to work 
until Hall was reinstated, or until an arbitration should ensue, which 
involved his right to be reinstated if the arbitrators should so decide. 
Now, this body may have the power to create a court to take jurisdic- 
tion of a case in which Hall and his employers may be parties, but an 
adjudication between Hall and Gould could not bind the 9,999 other 
men who have struck in the interest of the rights of Hall, for the plain 
reason that they would not be parties of record nor in any way bound 
by the arbitration. If you provide for compulsory arbitration (which 
isa misnomer) you could not in any event bind any one except Mr. 
Hall, and perhaps Mr. Gould, and that would depend upon the nature 
of the matters involved. 

In no event could the award reach the great body of laborers, except as 
it might tend to arouse public sentiment and public opinion. No court 
now in existence or which we may create can say to Mr. Hall, you shall 
work for Mr. Gould, nor can a court say to Mr. Gould, you shall employ 
Mr. Hall. These men may agree concerning these things themselves, and 
resolute, organized labor may open Mr. Gould’s eyes until he can see 
clearly that it is to his interest to yield; but you can not reach the diffi- 
culty by statute. It is clear beyond the sphere of either legislative or 
judicial tribunals. 

So this whole question must be left to public opinion after all, and 
I am frank to state to the House that I am opposed in judgment to all 
legislation with regard to these strikes, because in its very nature it 
ean not be effectiveand can notafford the remedy that we desire. Sir, 
I am not a believer in the power of legislation to cure the evils to which 
society is heir—I mean direct legislation. I am a believer in the kind 

_ of legislation that will create conditions out of which prosperity may 
be evolved and under which evils may die away. Now, what are the 
primary causes of the present discontent throughout the country ? 

I assert here and maintain that they result because of a neglect on 
the part of the lawmaking power of this country to make suitable pro- 
vision to preserve the prosperity of the Republic. I will be specific 
and point out instances of such neglect. The Constitution of the United 
States provides that Congress shall have power to commerce 
among the States. What is commerce? What does that provision of 
the Constitution mean? Does it mean that Congress has power to fix 
the price of goods sold in New York and shipped to Arkansas? Cer- 
tainly not. Does it mean that Congress has the power to fix the price 
of cattle raised in Iowa and sold in New York? Certainlynot. What 
does it mean? It means this, that Congress shall have power to regu- 
late the great instruments through which commerce is carried on. 

What are those instruments? They are three in number, namely, 
money, transportation, and the transmission of intelligence. These are 
the three greatinstruments of commerce, and without them or without 
any one of them commerce, as understood in modern times, were im- 
possible. Now, the Constitution says that Congress shall exercise that 
power. It is in its very nature exclusive, and has so been held by all the 
courts. It can be exercised by Congress and by nobody else; yet dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century, which has witnessed the upgrowth 
of these mighty corporations, Congress instead of regulating interstate 
commerce has abdicated and relegated that power to a few syndicates 


and the heads of great corporations, who are regulating commerce, but 
regulating it in their own interest and to the detriment of the people. 

These evils are properly chargeable to Congress. We are sworn to 
support the Constitution, and yet we have refused to exercise the soy- 
ereign power with which the Constitution clothes us. The grant of power 
carries with it the corresponding duty on our part to exercise it. The 
neglect or refusal to discharge these plain duties has allowed monstrous 
evils to grow up unmolested, until to-day they have control of the entire 

inery of Government, and are stronger, it would seem, than the 
Government itself. Their promoters, however, will find that they are 
not stronger than the people, deeply wronged and, let us hope, thoroughly 
nowaroused. Mysympathy, sir, is with the laboring people of this coun- 
try whose toil feeds, clothes, and shelters us all. Thousands of them are 
out of employment and have not where to lay they heads. I feel for 
them in their unequal struggle, and no iron hand shall be laid upon 
them if I can prevent it. The proper remedy for these troubles does 
— lie in such a bill as this, though I consider it harmless and shall vote 

or it. 

The remedy must come from a different class of legislation. This 
Congress can in a single week, if they so desire, cause the whole nation 
to shout for joy. We can drive darkness and distrust and business 
gloom and despair from every hamlet in America. The remedy must 
come from a proper law passed here to regulate interstate commerce. 
Secondly, it must come from a law which shall create conditions under 
which the employer can afford to pay the laboring man a reasonable 
price for his toil and under which a laborer can afford to work for the 
wages which the employer is thus enabled to pay. These are the only 
conditions under which prosperity will ever return to this country. 
Any other expedient is simply an attempt to put a salve on the cancer. 

There is no desire on the part of the laboring men of this country to 
violate law. Nor is there any desire on their part to lead a lifeof vaga- 
bondage. Such insinuations are a libel upon the laboring people of 
this country. 

I believe there is a desire in the breasts of nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out of every thousand of them to earn their living in the sweat of 
their faces. But the trouble is they can not get the opportunity to 
work at reasonable wages, and thousands of them not at all. 

The only hope of tranquillity in this country, the only hope of har- 
mony and peace between employers and employés is to give this coun- 
try asufficient volume of currency. [Laughter.] Ah!. laugh if you 
please; but he laughs best who laughs last.“ Divide if you please 
these suffering, penniless people, many of whom are working for 90, 
and I see by the papers, as low as 55, cents per day. Laugh at them if 
you have the heart todo it. [Applause.] 


I say you must have a volume of currency that will make it more 


profitable for a man to invest his money than to hoard it. Then the 
currency will come into circulation, and hope and joy will bloom again, 
and the spindles will sing, and your furnaces glow, and strikes and 
lockouts will be unheard-of in the land. 

I assert here, let him contradict who will, that this labor controversy 
the world over is purely a question of money, and nothingelse. There 
is just enough money in this country to-day to enable the corporations 
to corner it. Just enough to enable the banks and the usurers to extort 
usury. Ay, there are three clusses of vampires who are sucking up 
the last drop of the blood of honest toil—the land monopolies, the rail- 
road monopolies, and the money monopolies. And if my voice can 
reach beyond the walls of this House to the humble abodes of suffering 
labor throughout the land, I say to the toiling millions of this country, 
you must overthrow these three great confederated monopolies, and this 
can only be done by proper legislation. Hence, you muststrike at the 
ballot-box, and strike against every man who is full of promises when he 
is a candidate, but who disappoints you after he reaches his seat in this 
House. 

The only proper remedy in a republic for popular evils is through 
the exercise ofthe ballot. Strikes are only justifiable as a dernier ressort. 
If this Congress will not protect labor it must protect itself. But we 
hear it said there is more money now in the money centers than can be 
used. Yes, sir; I once had the fever; and there was more blood in my 
lungs than I had any use for at that point; but there was not enough 
at the extremities. [Laughter.] That is the condition of this coun- 
try to-day. There is not enough blood circulating in the body-politic 
to relieve the paralysis and enable the extremities to perform their 
functions. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I would like toask the gentleman a question, 
if it will not interrupt him. * 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. It is never any interruption to ask me a 
question. 

Mr. GALLINGER. When the gentleman had the lung fever and 
had too much blood in his lungs, did he get well by making more 
blood? < 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Undoubtedly so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I never heard of an instance of that kind. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. The physician put me upon a healthful, 
nutritious diet, increased the amount of blood, the heart grew stronger 
and properly distributed the life-giving fluid throughout my system. 
[Applause]. 
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Mr. GALLINGER, That is not a scientific proposition. 


Mr. WEA ot Iowa. My blood would never have ceased to per- 
form its functions had it not been impeded or impaired by i 
As soon as that obstruction was removed my health was restored. 

The circulation of currency to-day is impeded. It is under the con- 
trol of two disturbing forces orinfluences. First, itis under the control 
of the national banking institutions, who have the power to bleed the 
patient whenever they please, and they are bleeding him at the rate of 
$15,000,000 perannum. Yes, sir; they are literally bleeding this coun- 
try to death. ‘Then there is the gentleman who controls the keys of the 
strong-box at the Treasury, and he rushes the blood into the heart and 
locks it up there, and will not let it circulate. No wonder the country 
is sick. ood. 
severed by the banks. No wonder that some portions of the body-pol- 
itic are involved in trouble. Now, Task that these causes which im; 
the circulation of our money shall be taken away firstof all. Stop this 
bleeding and locking-up process, and then if the business sense of the 
country says we have money enough, I will not ask to have a dollar 
added to the circulation; we certainly have none to spare now. In the 
name of starving labor I plead with this House to correct these evils, 
and I warn this before the American people not to adjourn with- 
out passing needful laws to curb the rapacity of the confederated mo- 


nopolies. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him aques- 
tion? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I understand the gentleman from Iowa to argue 
that our difficulties now lie in a deficiency of volume of money. I wish 
to ask him how it happens that in 1880 and 1881, when business was 
80 p us in this country, we had a certain volume per inhabitant, 
and to-day, with a larger volume of money than we had in circulation 
then, business is so depressed? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Iam glad the gentleman has asked me that 

question. The panic began in 1873, and lasted until 1879. The prosper- 
ity which the of in 1880 and 1881 was only a temporary 
rebound. It was delusive to both laborers and business men. 
did not understand the real situation nor the power that was left in 
the hands of the banks nor the hostile purposes of the Treasury officials. 
They made their investments and found that they had followed a false 
light. The delusion was soon dispelled, and we have had no prosperity 
since. The return to prosperity was merely spasmodic, and prices be- 
gan to fall, and fall, and fall, and are falling yet; so that we have had 
at least ten years of panic since 1873. [Several voices, That is so!” ] 
We have had no prosperity, and we have none now. We have depression 
throughout this entire country. i 

Look, Mr. Chairman, at the anomalous condition of affairs. Iam 
glad Ihave the attention of the House. Is it not most astonishing 
when we have an increasing population—almost two millions a year 
added to our population—is it not most astonishing that we should have 
coexisting a decreasing medium? The national banks are 
contracting their notes at least $15,000,000 per annum. It is true we 
are coining $24,000,000 of silver per year, but a large portion of that 
is locked up in the as fast as itis coined. ‘The Secretary has 
the power to call in, and he has the funds to pay fully $100,000,000 of 
the debt of the United States if he would only do it. He can put that 
much money into circulation within a very brief period. There is 
power in the Congress of the United States to compel him to do this, 
And yet you do not require him to do so. Is it any wonder that suf- 
fering labor is losing confidence in our Government? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me say a word further—I did not intend to 
say it when I began—but there is another difficulty underlying the 
whole subject: There is no policy or purpose in this House to-day in 
either one of the great political parties represented upon this floor. 
Now let me prove the truth of that assertion. I say it in all kindness, 
but it is a duty which I owe to the people to say it. You may bea 
high-protective-tariff man or a free-trader and still be either a Demo- 
crat or a Republican, just cas you choose. You can be an anti-bank 
man ora bank man and be a member of either of the parties repre- 
sented upon this floo the Greenback party. [Laughter.] 
You can be 2 monopolist or an anti-monopolist; you can be a monomet- 
allist or a bimetallist; you can be a Blair-bill man or an anti-Blair- 
bill man, and still bean acceptable member of either of the old parties. 

I defy any man—and I say it with all duesolemnity, because I know 
it to be true—I defy any man before God to name a thing that a man 
has to believe in order to become a member of either of these two par- 
ties, nor can he point out what it is that if he does believe it will de- 
bar him from membership. [Laughter.] These are severe remarks, 
I know, but they are true, as I believe, before God; and I take the re- 
sponsibility to utter them, beli it tobe my duty to the American 
people to do so. [Several voices, It is true.“ 

What is the result? A lack of policy. We are all full of the spirit 
of reform when we are before the people. In our several districts we 
are all reformers. Oh! yes; the poor laboring man’s ears are full of 
promises, and he says after he has listened to these lavish assurances, 
“I am going to vote for him; he is a good man, and I believe in him.“ 

But, Mr. Chairman, when we come into this House these things are 


tted at the heart, and blood wasting away at an artery these 


all n, and the great reformer in the district, when he gets here, 
roars a sucking dove. [Laughter.] Why? Because, ifheenforces 
his particular views, some other member in his own party says, If you 


carry out that doctrine or pledge you can not carry Pennsylyania or 
you can not carry noas or some other State.“ Is not that true? 
There is no policy in either party, no purpose, nothing, I fear, but 
ce ama disintegration, Evils are rampant, but Congress is deaf and 


The remedy must come from a purpose on the part of the majority 
of the House —and I say this in all kindness, to stir up our pure-minded 
men by way of remembrance—the remedy must come from those having 
power, from the majority, from this Democratic House, taking hold 

1 questions with courage and then pressing them for co: tion 
an 


passage. 
Wemusthaveapurpose. We must have tests of membership. Every 
organization in the world that is worth anything has tests of member 
ship. The Masons have them, the Odd Fellows have them, the Knights 
of Labor have them, the churches have them, but here the great polit- 
ical parties of this country have none, and a man may believe anything 
about heaven, hell, or human government and be an acceptable mem- 
ber of either organization. [Great laughter.] 

A MEMBER. How about the Greenback party? f 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. ‘The gentleman asks me about the Green- 
back party. Why, we have tests of membership. No man can bea 
member of the Greenback party who believes in the national-bank mo- 
nopoly, or who believes in turning over to monopolists the right to 
regulate interstate commerce. Noman can be a memberof the Green- 
back party who believes in contraction or in a perpetual debt, or who 
believes in land monopoly, or who believes in locking our money in the 
Treasury when we have debts that are due and payable. [Applause. ] 

Let me say to you, my Democratic friends, that we G: in 
Iowa affiliate with you and here in this House as far as we can, but, re- 


party will 
do anything for the people of this country, we say, amen, ‘We will 
help you to do it. 

The first cancus held by the Democratic party after the election of 
the first President of the United States elected by that party after an 
interval of twenty-five years took in this Hall, and while I am 
not permitted to say here what in that caucus, I have not 
seen it intimated in any of the public prints that anything whatever 
was done asagreed upon. [Laughter.] And now our Republican friends 
held their caucuses, and what have they done? 

A MEMBER. Oh, no; they have not held any. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Oh, yes; they held them at the other end 
of the Capitol several times, and you held one here to decide who you 
would nominate for Speaker of the House, and Ido not know how many 
more. But did you in your caucuses give to the people of the United 
States any great measure of reform or inaugurate any great measure that 
would be of benefit to the people? You did not; and while caucuses 
have been held at the other end of the Capitol, if I may be permitted 
to speak of what took place there, to determine whether the Senate had 
a right to call upon the President for papers referring to appointments 
of postmasters in the United States, I have not seen that anything has 
been done or seriously urged by your party for the laboring people. 
They have declared their right to demand these papers. No doubt the 
millions of hungry people feel greatly relieved and sleep sweetly since 
the passage of that resolution. [Laughter. ] 

Now, I say in conclusion that we must address ourselves to this leg- 
islation. If we do not, we may expect retributive justice to be meted . 
out to us when we go before the people in the ing campaign, and 
either ask for ourselves or our friends their indorsement at the ballot- 
box. Can it be possible that there is no intention on the part of this 
House to relieve the distress of the country? We shall see. 

I now yield ten minutes of my time to the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Lask the gentleman to give me fifteen minutes. 

Mr. WEAVER. I will give the gentleman fifteen minutes, and the 
ener of my time to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BRUMM]. . 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Mr. Chairman, one of the greatest delusions 
in the world is the hope that the evils in this world are to be cured by 
legislation. I am happy in the belief that the solution of the great 
difficulties of life and government are in better hands even than that 
of this body, which I respect very much. 

More than a hundred years ago Lord Mansfield, a name great in En- 
glish juri was at the head of the English judiciary at a time 
when England was just beginning to be the great commercial nation of 
the world. Its laws which had grown up under the old feudal system 
were not ada to the free transaction of business such as the growth 
of modern life demanded. That wise man when called upon to admin- 
ister the laws selected special juriesof men conversant with the custom 
of merchants to decide the questions resulting from the new laws of 
trade, and the result was an expansion of English law which made it 
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fit that England should become the great commercial nation of the 
world. That idea of following the proceedings of t bodies of men 
and transmutting them into laws and statutes is the only safe thing 
for a court or for a legislative body. 

We seem to have come now to the beginning of what may be a fail- 
ure, or what may be a great expansion of true liberty and fraternity, 
which may be the beginning of a great era, giving larger freedom, giv- 
ing fairer treatment, both to the humble and the great. It becomes us 
as Representatives of the people, in the midst of whom these transac- 
tions are going on, to give to them our careful attention, to give them 
our best thought, to give them our best assistance. But it will be in 
vain for us to attempt to evolve out of our own consciousness the solu- 
tions of these labor problems. We must do it by watching the work- 
ings of great bodies of men. Why do they come to their conclusions, 
and how? It is by reasoning, by trial, by experience, and by discus- 
sion among themselves. 

The laboring men of this country are starting in upon the problem 
how they shall obtain their fair share of the joint results of capital and 
of labor; and I say to you, as the gentleman from Cleveland [Mr. Foran] 
has so well said, this is a question the complication of which has no par- 
allel upon the face of the earth: It is the great problem, not only of 
to-day but ofall times. It has been struggled with and will bestrug- 
gled with from day today. Capital can not be deprived of its fairshare. 
For if it is, men will cease to have an incentive to accumulate, and if 
capital is not accumulated labor can not be set to work. 

The gentleman who preceded me [Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa] says there 
are more people who want work than can get work. The more capital 
you destroy the more of such workless people there will be. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I agree to that. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. So that capital must be justly treated, and on 
the other hand the men whose work makes out of capital profits must 
be fairly treated also. 

Now, how shall we solve this question? Is the solution tobe found 
placarded on every fence? That is a wild dream. The problem is 
full of all manner of difficulties. It can only be settled from day to day. 
It can only be settled by discussion on the part of both parties con- 
cerned and settled with a fair disposition of both parties to look at all 
the facts. If it shall prove that the present uprising on the part of 
the industrious people of the country shall afford better facilities for 
comparison of views between employers and employed, then there will 
be laid a foundation broad and comprehensive for a full and true un- 
d i For if men know alike they are sure to act alike. And 
one thing which has separated industry and capital is because neither 
has fully understood the other, The apparent tendency of the line of 
action of great bodies of men to-day is to. create such associations as 
will facilitate an examination of the state of trade on the of great 
corporations and of small corporations, so as to decide what is a fair 
division between capital and labor, and to so marshal labor that it shall 
be on equal footing with capital. Is that utterly a new thing? In its 
vast extent it is new, but in detail it has been going on for years, 

My friend the gentleman from New York [Mr. FARQUHAR] could 
tell us from his own experience that that has been going on among the 
printers for a long time, and I noticed that in the ap; of work- 
ingmen before the Committee of Ways and Means the only thing which 
they asked of us was to pass such a law with reference to imports as 
they desired, and then they said, ‘‘ Leave it to us to get our fair share.” 
How do they get it? They get it by combining together, by keeping a 
careful account of the state of the trade, by knowing what the business 
can bear, and asking and demanding their fair share of the profits. 
Now I believe that what the workingmen in Pennsylvania have done, 
what the workingmen of the printers’ phical unions have don 
can be done by the laborers all over the country, and I believe they wi 
settle that question advantageously among themselves. What they 
need and desire is that there should be that careful examination of the 
questions arising between employers and employés which will lead to 
an agreement, and if, by reason of the unreasonableness of certain men, 
this can not be done, then to have some method of arbitration. 

But now what must an arbitration be in order to be successful? An 
affair between man and man you can bring compulsorily before the 
courts and say to the parties, You do thus and so, or we will mulct 
you; we will make you pay.“ But how are you going to mulct the 
ten thousand employés of a great railroad corporation? How are you 
going to bring them all within such an arrangementas that? Because 
you are bound to consider, if you have compulsory arbitration, that it 
works both ways, and if you propose that the court shall appoint an 
arbitrator on the request of one side when the other side refuses it, you 
have got to suppose that it is going to be done in behalf of the work- 
ingmen, and how long would they stand or endure that? And after 
you have got the result of an arbitration, what then? Can you en- 
force it? You can not enforce the arbitrations that are going on every 
day between employer and employés. What does enforce them ? 

Why, that ultimate tribunal which is the master of us all, the pub- 
lic sense of all the human beings of this country. Public sentiment 
governs. What is it to-day that is having the greatest influence in 
controversies that are going on within our knowledge? Is it the one 
side or the other? No; it is the general community and their feeling 


that one side is right and that the other side is wrong, or that both are 
wrong and must arbitrate. And that publiesentiment ultimately will 
govern the matter. Now, what does this bill propose? So far as it 
proclaims itself to be a panacea it deserves the repudiation of my friend 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY]; but taking it for just what it is, 
refusing to advertise it as anything more, may we not say to the com- 


munity, ‘‘You yourselves have not reasoned this question out so 
thoroughly that you know just what is fair between man and man. You 
have gone no further than this bill. We offer to legalize your enuncia- 
tions so far as they have gone because they seem to us to be fair, and 
we will give you an opportunity, if you are both willing, to put the re- 
sults of your arbitration before that great tribunal, the common sense 
of the people, which must finally decide it.“ Now it may turn out that 
this legislation will amount to but little. It may turn out that it will 
amounttomuch. Suppose we try it, and when we learn more do more. 
Is not that the wise course? 

Mr. BRUMM. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to submit an amendment 
to this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER] has 
ielded the balance of his time to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Bru»m]. Does the gentleman yield to his colleague from Penn- 

sylvania [Mr. KELLEY]? 

Mr. BRUMM. I yield for a moment if it does not come out of 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. It will of course come out of the gentleman’s 
time. 

Mr. KELLEY. I propose in all sincerity, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. BRUMM. One moment. I supposed that this would not come 
out of my time. 

Mr. KELLEY. It will take but an instant. I propose to so amend 
the title of this bill that instead of reading, ‘‘to provide for the speedy 
settlement of controversies,” &c., it shall read, to provide a possible 
method of settling controversies,” &c. 

Mr. BRUMM. Mr. we all agree that some system of ar- 
bitration should be devised that would harmonize the difficulties that 
are apt to arise between employer and employé. The bill under con- 
sideration as it now stands will, in my judgment, be of no practical ef- 
fect. It is like the resolve of the rats to bell the cat. It is all very 
well to pass resolutions, ‘‘ Let us bell the cat;’’ but when it comes to 
putting the bell on the cat there is no rat there to do it, and the com- 

ined rats will not do it. Ido not believe in attempting to pass a bill 
which man who has spoken in favor of it has said can have no 
practical upon either party to the existing controversy. The 
strike that now exists in the Southwestern railroad system has devel- 
oped a state of facts. First, you have the Knights of Labor 
by their ent urging arbitration, asking that the grievances exist- 
ing between the two parties be investigated, and then insisting that so 
far at least as the workingmen are concerned they shall stand by what- 
ever the award of that arbitration may be. On the other hand, we have 
a representative of the railroad system—and I think that while Mr. 
Powderly is a fair representative of the one class, we have a very fair 
representative of the other class in Mr. Jay Gould—and what does he 
do? Without knowledge as to the cause of the difficulty, assoon as he 
disembarks from his yacht he makes no effort to investigate the trouble, 
but immediately appeals to the strong arm of the law—for what? For 
the purpose of doing justice? For the purpose of investigating facts? 
For the of arbitrating difficulties? No; but for the purpose 
of intimidating, for the purpose of bulldozing, as it were, the men who, 
we have a right to suppose, are asking but fair treatment by this cor- 
poration. Idonot know whether they are asking whatis fair or unfair, 
nor do any of you, for you have not the facts. But Jay Gould, know- 
ing that he is by the strong arm of the military if necessary, by 
the strong arm of the Government, asks no questions, but goes to his 
attorney, gets legal advice, and finds how he may invoke the strong 
arm of the law to prevent these men absolutely from striking. 

You may say, No; it is to prevent them from committing violence.” 
But, mark you, in a controversy of this kind capital always has the ad- 
vantage of labor, because capital has no mouths to feed. Capital prac- 
tically in this view of the case has no wives to clothe and feed, no 
babies to take care of while a strike is going on. On the other hand, 
the laboring man while on a strike is absorbing his substance all the 
time. Capital says, I will not do justice to you; I am not willing 
even that this matter shall be investigated, because if investigated my 
case is so bad that public opinion will strike against me; and therefore 
I can not afford to have this matter investigated. 

Now, if by some means you can force capital into an investigation by 
which the facts involved may be thrown open to the public you have 
practically won half the battle. It is public opinion that is all-power- 
ful in these matters. But what is publie opinion worth if the public 
have no way of finding ont the facts involved in the controversy? 
Therefore if you have any method by which you can enforce arbitra- 
tion, you have accomplished the very purpose that my friend from 
Maine and all the other gentlemen who have spoken on this proposition 
seem to seek. 

Now, how can you enforce arbitration? It is true that parties not of 
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record can not be reached. It is true you can not coerce ten thousand 

le—not even a thousand. You can not reach the laboring men 
by irect punitive measures or vindicatory sanction of law. But you 
can reach the laboring man when you once give him the facts—not as 
stated, for instance, by Mr. Irons in this controversy; for he may tell 
that which is not true, and by reason of that falsehood on his part may 
agitate the mind of the laboring man, may incense him and induce him 
to stand out against all reason, so that when he sees his family starving 
by his side, then by the force of nature, by the law of -preserva- 
tion, he for the first time commits violence, and thus gives reason for 
calling out the military. So, as the leader in the labor organizations 
may by false statements inflame the mind of the laboring man, Mr. 
Gould, by refusing sarees, may give you other false statements; 
and between these two classes of false statements public opinion is ata 
loss how to decide. You have no way of finding out who is right and 
who is wrong in these controversies, and the result is you can not ap- 
peal to the good, honest, common-sense laboring man and secure an arbi- 
tration by which the facts may be investigated by impartial men. 
What we want is to be able to go to the laboring man and say, You 
started out undera presumed state of facts, but the investigation shows 
another state of facts.“ In such a ease the laboring man, when you ap- 
peal to his sense of justice, will be just as ready to succumb and go to 
work and do his duty as you or I or any other set of men in this country. 

The workingmen of this countrydo not mean todo wrong. All they 
want is to be guided by wise counsel and by facts properly laid be- 
fore them. Can Sie say as much for Jay Gould and the other men 
representing the interests of cy nee) I ask you to look at Mr. Pow- 
derly on the one hand and Jay Gould on the other. Jay Gould stands 
there and simply says, I will not arbitrate with you.“ He stands 
there asking no questions as to what justice to either party may require; 
but he invokes the strong arm of the law, under the idea that if he 
holds out these people may possibly be driven to desperation and some 
of them perchance may be impelled by starvation to do a wrong, which 
shall be followed by an appeal on the part of Jay Gould to the gov- 
ernor to call out the military forces and to the national authority to 
stand back of the State authority. The result is that Jay Gould wins 
his fight every time. 

Now, for the purpose of making this bill effectual, I wish to offer an 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman may have it read in his time; it 
can not be offered now. 

Mr. BRUMM. I will read it as a part of my remarks, and will offer 
it at the proper time. I propose to amend by adding at the close of 
the pending bill—the O'Neill bill—the following provision: 

That neither party to any controversy shall be allowed to invoke or receive 
the aid of the Government to coerce either party, unless the party or esap- 


plying for such aid shall be willing to submit the controversy to arbitration as 
aforesaid, and agree to be bound by the award of said arbitrators, 


Mr. Chairman, I am not sure that the language of this provision is 
just what it ought to be. It was for this reason that I asked the chair- 
man of the Committee on Labor whether we were to di of this 
bill to day. Iam inclined to think that perhaps the Eo praz of this 
proposition may require modification; for I drew it hurriedly. But 
the idea is that Jay Gould shall know (and I am using him simply as 
an illustration—not that I have anything specially against him except 
that I think his conduct in this matter has been reprehensible)—that 
Jay Gould or the other representatives of capital shall know that un- 
less they are willing to arbitrate, no power in this world shall set the 
military upon the men who are on a strike—shall know that before 
they can receive the aid of the Federal Government and have troops 
called out for the purpose of intimidation or coercion they must come 
with clean hands, must be able to say, ‘‘ We have this difficulty which 
we are willing to arbitrate but the other side has refused, therefore we 
ask the Government to protect us and our property.“ When you adopt 
such a measure as this there is a vindicatory sanction; there is a power 
that will appeal to Jay Gould, that will appeal to capital generally, 
that will appeal to these corporations, and let them know that unless 
they first do their whole duty they can not receive the aid which they 
have generally received from the Government. 

It may be said that Jay Gould may not necessarily call for this mil- 
itary aid; that others may call forit. But they will know that before 
the Government will intervene by the military arm it has a question 
to ask: Have you been willing, and are you willing, to submit your 
grievances to a just tribunal, and have them arbitrated fairly?“ If 
such aquestion is answered in the affirmative, then if there is occasion 
for the military, let the strong arm of the law be invoked, let tite Gov- 
ernment intervene to see that no property is destroyed and no lives 
taken. 

What harm can there be in putting such a provision as this in the 
bill? Who will be hurt byit? Will capital be hurt? Will Jay Gould 
be hurt? Do you mean to say that they will be hurt by a measure 
which will simply compel them to arbitrate? Do you say that you will 
do an injury or injustice to them by insisting that they must lay open 
bald to the public gaze the issue in controversy? If by making public 
this issue, by letting the country know what is going on, they are to be 
hurt, then let them be hurt. There is no reason why you should not 


compel them first to say, We are willing to arbitrate; now let the 
Government take care of the rest. 

Mr. DANIEL. I can not bring my mind, Mr. Chairman, to the con- 
clusion that there is wisdom in either the bill or the substitute before 
us; and I p briefly to state a few general objections, leaving to 
others the of elaboration. 

As to the substitute offered or to be offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. GLOVER], it is a bill covering some twenty pages, a 
most elaborate measure, copied in the main part from an English stat- 
ute. This is introduced into the House without at any time having 
been considered in detail by a committee. Itis a measure better fash- 
ioned for a country situated like Great Britain than suited to our Fed- 
eral Republic. To its general theory I object. It is an effort at arbi- 
tration, one of the arbitrators to be selected by each party to the general 
disputation, and the third (in the failure of their electing a third), to 
be appointed by a United States judge, who, when he has appointed 
that officer, becomes magister litis, and takes charge of the whole case, 
to enter and to execute his decrees. 

Some of the penne will not say who is responsible for it—who 
draughted this bill have not given that clean-cut thought and that care- 
ful attention to it we might t in a measure which undertakes to 
deal not only with a national subject, but with a great question which 
is international and world-wide in its scope. j 

I would call attention to the fact in the form presented in this bill 
by the United States judge to issue that it is referred to as an award 
pursuant to an act passed in the fifth year of the reign of his present 
majesty” and addressed toa marshal of the United States. [ Laughter. ] 

Now, sir, I think this bill misconceives the entire function of the 
office of judge, whether that judge bea State or a United States judge. 
It is not for lack of laws in plenitude that there are labor agitations 
and difficulties in this country. In our perfected republican system 
we have a superabundance of Jaws to take hold of and deal with this 
subject-matter in almost every aspect in whichitcan be presented. You 
have justices of the peace all over the States; you have circuit judges 


and district sates and you have supreme court judges; and if indeed 
the matter shal in any one of the States beyond the skill and 
wer of the judicial system to deal with it, you have a governor in each 


tate, with the whole militia of that State at his back. Every gov- 
ernor, on the face of strikes arresting business and putting a ligature 
on the arteries of commerce, would seek in the first place to mold a 
disposition for accommodation. With all the best elements of public 
sentiment sustaining him he would earnestly strive to induce a settle- 
ment by arbitration. And when arbitration fails and disorder threat- 
ens the peace of society, the destruction of property, and the subversion 
of law, the governor has not only the militia of the State at his com- 
mand, but then, as provided in the Federal Constitution and laws, the 
time comes for him by his voice, and not through the voice of any cor- 
poration or the employé of any corporation, to make his fair, just, and 
constitutional appeal to the executive power in this Government of 
last resort, in the person of the President, who will stand ready to aid 
him if things should come to such a course as to demand it. ‘These 
bills, in my judgment, trench upon the prerogatives of the governors 
of the States and of the President of the United States as well. 

Now, sir, I have not had the time to inspect carefully the substitute. 
It has not been fully considered by the committee, but has been tossed 
into the House while dealing with this great subject-matter as if we 
could all of a sudden draw out leviathan with a hook,” or loose 
the bands of Orion.” 

Mr. GLOVER. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DANIEL. Certainly. 

Mr. GLOVER. I wish to inquire of the gentleman of Virginia [Mr. 
DANIEL] whether he calls attention to the typographical error which 
has been corrected in the bill presented as a substitute by myself this 
morning? And further, whether that bill has not been before the 
Committee on Labor during all of its deliberations, and whether it has 
received proper attention from them? Is not that the trouble? 

Mr. DANIEL, I shall not transcend the privacy of the committee; 
but I think that my friend will understand that Friday is the day fixed 
when he himself was expected to present his own bill before that com- 


mittee. 

Mr. GLOVER. Will the gentleman from Virginia let me have the 
floor to explain that matter? 

Mr. DANIEL. Certainly. 

Mr. GLOVER. The facts in regard to that matter are just these: I 
had an understanding that I might have an opportunity to be heard, 
but failing to hear from the chairman I came before the committee and 
received permission to present it and give my views upon the subject. 
I understood last night, however, they had draughted this hasty piece of 
legislation without considering the other measure. They did not give 
me the promised opportunity to present my bill and to be heard upon 
it. They gave me, to be sure, a few minutes this morning, but it was 
after their bill had already been draughted. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. The gentleman from Virginia will par- 
don me for one moment. . 

Mr. DANIEL. Certainly. 


1886. 
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Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I wish to say to the House, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the gentleman’s bill which he has read here as a substitute 
has received consideration at the hands of the members of the com- 
mittee, and I can state frankly to him I think it is the unanimous 
opinion of the committee that if it had been presented they would 
have been compelled to lay it upon the table. I sent him a dispatch 
yesterday informing him the bill I introduced would be considered 
this morning. It was to save him the trouble of going before the com- 
mittee next Friday I told him it was decided to consider the bill 
this morning and that he had better come before the committee this 
morning. He did come and presented his views on the subject of ar- 
bitration. I did this out of a desire to extend to my colleague the 
fullest courtesy. 

Mr. GLOVER. I do not wish to be understood as complaining, but 
I am only excusing myself from the charge of negligence. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. Chairman, it is not necessary to call the atten- 
tion of this committee to the condition of affairs in the House commit- 
tee which has reported this bill now under consideration; nor am I 
criticising any gentleman upon this floor. Iam not saying anything 
harsh of any gentleman or of his action; but I am merely stating the 
facts, that this bill has not yet received that consideration from any 
committee which it was designed to receive, and hence it comes before 
the House in a crude form. I have not myself had full opportunity to 
go through all of its provisions, but wherever I have looked I have 
been struck with its crudities, and I have found all over this bill things 
which strike my mind as not wise to be adopted into the law of our 
land. There are numerous instances of these erudities in the bill. On 
page 16 I see, for instance, that this Congress is invited to deal with the 
controversies of capital or labor by such a provision as this: 

SEC. 28. That it shall not be lawful for any employer, as defined in this — — 
issue any scrip, bond, debenture, or promise to pay, for the purpose of paying 
— A 0 io use the same for purpose; over, his or their 
officer or agent, who violates this provision of 


punished for 
each infringement by a fine of $500 and three months’ imprisonment, or both; 
and the giving by 


employer and receiving of the same by the employé, 
though intended and acce: as such, shall not operate as payment or extin- 
guish any liability. 


In other words, under some supposed powers of Congress to regulate 
commerce in the United States, the Congress proposes to say to an em- 
ployer that he shall not exercise his unquestioned right to issue a prom- 
issory note, and to the employé that he shall not exercise his right of 
receiving it in the payment of any obligation which may exist between 
them, and that if he shall exercise his right and receive such obligation 
he shall be subject to a punishment of $500 fine and three months’ im- 

risonment. f 

Mr. LAWLER. Will the gentleman from Virginia permit me to say 
to him that that is not the bill on which the committee has acted ? 

Mr. DANIEL. This bill is before the committee, as I understand 
it, now for adoption. It is a bill which was introduced and referred 
to the Committee on Labor on the 22d of March, 1886. 

Mr. LAWLER. But it is not the bill we are considering now. 

Mr. DANIEL. I am speaking now of the substitute bill which is 
before us for consideration. 

Mr. LAWLER. But that was only offered by the 
Missouri [Mr. GLOVER] as a part of his argument. 
for consideration by the committee at this time. 

Mr. DANIEL. But it is before the House as a substitute, and my 
friend is mistaken in supposing thatthe provision which I have read is 
not contained in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Virginia allow the Chair 
to interrupt him to state that the substitute to which he has referred 
was not submitted for the action of the committee, but was read only 
as a part of the remarks of the gentleman from Missouri, who gave no- 
tice that he would offer it as a substitute at the proper time? 

Mr. DANIEL. Then I shall confine my remarks, Mr. Chairman, to 
the bill under consideration, although I am in order in referring to a 
bill which we are duly notified of, and which has been embodied in the 
remarks which I am answering. We have had a large crop of bills of 
this kind which have been introduced and referred to the Committee 
of Labor. Many gentlemen seem to imagine that upon the spur of the 
moment, and before the mind of statesmanship or the public opinion 
of the country has devised any remedy or attempted remedy to meet 
the trouble, we can come together and instantly pass a Jaw by Con- 
gress which will meet the difficulty. You might just aswell attempt, 
Mr. Chairman, to deal with a case of heart disease by putting a piece 
of court-plaster on the top of the head as to undertake to deal with the 
Jabor troubles in any such manner as this. [Laughter.] It does not 
meet the question. And when one man sitsin a palace resisting popu- 
lar appeals and responding to them, Damn the people!“ it may well 
be supposed that there will be some kind of resentful response among 
the people who are damned. And it is not possible in the nature of 
things that legislation can invent a placebo which will settle these dis- 
putes without looking to or removing their causes, without change of 
any of the conditions out of which they spring. 

The controversy between capital and labor now threatening the pub- 
lie peace is as old as the ages, and will be as unending as time. And 
it is not from any lack of statute law that you have now the difficulty, 


and the em 
this act 


ntleman from 
t is not offered 


for your statutes, State, municipal, and Federal, are covered over with 
laws; and there are, indeed, 

Laws for all faults, 

But faults so countenanced that the strong statutes 

Stand, like the forfeits in a barber-shop, 

More in mock than mark. 

As to this bill, I agree that anything that tends to arbitration or 
negotiation between people that are in controversy is a wise thing. 
Blessed are the But let me call the attention of the 
House to this fact, that this controversy in the West, which is fixing the 
eyes of the world, is a controversy, according to the assertions of the 
public press, arising out of an alleged breach of arbitration. Ever 
since that arbitrationas alleged was broken the whole public sentiment 
in this country has been an appeal to the parties to come and arbitrate 
again, and all that moral suasion, all that public sentiment, all that the 
interests of society and that the counsels of wise and just men can do 
to bring the parties into alliance with each other is being done every 
momentof the day and every momentof the night during the twenty- 
four hours. They are themselves seeking arbitration. They can get 
it at any moment they can agree to have it. It is as free as air to all 
who want it, and there is no necessity for a court to be established to 
compel or to allow freemen to agree. 

Now, how do we p to deal with it? Under either the clause 
of the Constitation which authorizes this body to establish courts, or 
under the clause which authorizes it to regulate commerce between the 
States, or under some other occult and unnamed clause somewhere sup- 
posed to exist, it is attempted in the body of this bill to create a new 
United States court with most extraordinary powers. Iam speaking 
now of the bill and not the substitute. The second section provides: 

That the board of arbitration provided for in the first section of this act shall 
possess all the powers and authority in respect to administering oaths, subpœ- 
naing witnesses and compelling their attendance, preserving order during the 
sittings of the board, punishing for contempt, and requiring the production of 
P now PASARA and DAAA to: United Sony CUAR et 
96 the United States. 4 

Now, the judicial power of our country is to be conferred by 
upon the Supreme Court, and upon inferior courts, and the judges of 
those courts are to be nominated and appointed by the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. Here 
is a judicial body in the middle of this bill which has power to lay its 
hand upon every one of a thousand laborers who are striking or upon 
any employés of a corporation who will not come at its behest, or upon 
any witness, whoever he may be, and allow him to penetrate society, 
drag people from their homes, put them in jail for contempt, fine them 
if need be, and unearth everything that is private in correspondence or 
business record by calling upon them to produce it before him; and all 
this time no man asserting that he has a legal right which has been vio- 
lated or a wrong which he wishes to avenge, but is merely quarreling 
over some matter of dispute between him and the man he is dealing 
with. 

Now you propose to invest a United States officer with these extraor- 
dinary powers. I say it is a thing which, if ever heard of before in leg- 
islation, ought never to be heard of again. 

Furthermore, we are told this bill is a harmless measure, As sug- 
gested by a friend at my side, I thinkit might prove, if it prove any- 
thing, a very expensive luxury. These two judges, constituted out of 
the selection of the parties in controversy, with a third who comes in as 
arbiter between them, have power to appoint clerks and stenographers, 
have all the powers of United States commissioners to bring in wit- 
nesses from anywhere before them. The seventh section provides— 

That each member of said tribunal of arbitration, and the clerk, stenographer, 
and witnesses attendi before them, shall be entitled to receive like fees or 
compensation as Uni States commissioners, and clerks, ste phers, and 
witnesses attending before United States commissioners; and such fees or com- 
pere shall be payable by the United States in like manner as fees of such 

nited States commissioners, and witnesses before such United States commis- 
missioners, in criminal causes, are payable under existing laws. 

In other words, if you are a brakeman in the middle of Missouri, 
and are employed by a common carrier; if you have a dispute with the 
carrier or he with you, not upon a question of legal right but merely a 
quarrel or difference about what is a matter of free will and free ac- 
tion, the United States is to call in a new court, who are to summon 
everybody to come and tell them what they know about the facts. 
And then an award is to be entered and filed in the office of the Com- 
missioner of Labor. And the people of the United States, the Jaw- 
abiding, peaceable, tax-paying people of the United States, are to under- 
take to say beforehand to everybody who picks a quarrel with his 
neighbor or has a quarrel picked with him by his neighbor, if engaged 
in commerce between the States, Go on and quarrel as much as you 
please, and we will send out and summon the world as witnesses, and 
we will explore trunks and private repositories for papers, and while 
you dance we will pay the piper;’’ and that under a new administra- 
tion which has just come in with the idea and the hope it may avail 
something in the way of economy and reform. 

Now, gentlemen, quarreling ought to be made an expensive luxury 
to the men who quarrel. I am not disposed to pass a law which shall 
are free play to quarreling while we have to pay the protection bounty 

if so you please to call it) upon it to the quarrelers. If there is to be 
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peep arge cine peau kaa aag semper: Men who are in 
the death-grip of any struggle, men who have opposing ideas which ar- 
ray nations and States in opposite classes, are not going to have the 
great questions which come home to their business and bosoms settled 
simply because a man who calls himself a United States commissioner 
comes u the scene after the governors and the judges and the 
people of the neighborhood have exhausted themselves in a vain effort 
to bring the parties together. 

There is 55 R this bill except a provision for the payment of 
money out of the Treasury, and in my humble judgment it is trifling 
with one of the greatest questions now affecting and disturbing the 
minds of mankind to attempt to deal with it in this manner. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not one of those who believe that laws can cure 
all the ailments of humanity. They have got to work themselves out 
according to higher laws than any ever written in statute-books or 
framed by the tongues or lipsof men. The dammed-upstream has got 
to find its own course, and it will find it better by the workings of 
nature and by the devices which come ont of the efforts and the minds 
of those who arein the midst of the struggle, by the law of gravitation, 
which makes men seek their own interests and find them by peaceable 
mi if they can; by force, if they must. I am opposed to both these 
bills . Iwould be happy to see anything done to bring about 
real arbitration in these controversies; but I believe that that arbitra- 
tion has got to be spontaneous in its source, continuous in its growth, 
and the inspiration of those imediate interested. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have i ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has thirty-eight minutes. 

Mr. DANIEL. I yield thirty minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. 8 k 

Mr. GLOVER. . Chairman, I regret very much thatit has fallen 
to my lot to follow the splendid orator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL] in 
the ee e f but so deep is my sense of the public 
duty resting upon me that I feel impelled, notwi ing the feeble- 
ness of my powers originally and by contrast, to present to this House 
so far as I am able the basis upon which it has been intended to pro- 
cure legislation which shall put an end to the disorders connected with 
again CEAO EPE Meng pocioda, 0 tow ISSS toms of the bo 

it for i to the in e loss of the busi- 
ness interests of the United States. 

At the present time the situation upon the Southwest system of rail- 
roads is one to command the gravest attention of the legislator and to 
tax the hi powers of any person, no penser Farell, Sey eee 
ing to deal therewith. The governors of two States have in 
in vain between the con parties. The militia of a great State 
has been called into the field, without effect, to procure the restoration 
of State intercommunication. 

At no time within the past three weeks during which the Knights 
of Labor have refused to move the trains has that community been out 
of danger of a repetition of the scenes which occurred in 1877, violence, 
bloodshed, anarchy, disorder of every kind. In the midst of peace we 
are, perhaps, upon the verge of war, and I say to you, gentlemen, that 
it is only because has not dealt heretofore, and it will be so 
hereafter only because Congress refuses to deal now, with a question 
with which alone can deal. 

I deprecate very much the precipifation of this matter upon the 
House at this time by the hasty and ineffectual legislation proposed by 
the Labor Committee. It seems to me that a subject of such gravity 
might well have received more deliberate consideration. I regret very 
much, gentlemen, that a measure which I have deemed it my duty to 
submit as a substitute has been attacked as crude and ill-considered, 
the criticism being based apparently upon a typographical error that 
appears only in an old bill withdrawn from the House. We have bor- 
rowed many things from England—the right of trial by jury, half of 
our bill of rights, nearly the whole basis of our law; we have borrowed 
so much that we may well afford to borrow one thing more, and this 
bill is, in substance, the English act on the subject of compulsory arbi- 
tration adjusted to our judicial system and modified to meet the lim- 
ited jurisdiction of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no one who gives the workingmen in this coun- 
try more credit than I give them for their conservatism, their patience, 
their self-denial, their disposition to obey the law and keep within its 
bounds. But when we have a powder magazine—and excited thou- 
sands of men are little else than a powder magazine under such cir- 
cumstances, especially in view of the duplicity lately presented by the 
apparent violation of an agreement to arbitrate—I say when you have 
a powder magazine like this, a match may be applied at any moment, 
and the best intentioned men on earth may be led into scenes of violence 
and terror. At the present time it is out of the power of the local au- 
thorities to enforce the carriage of the United States mails or the trans- 
8 of the great mass of interstate traffic which passes over those 


I have not time to gointo the telling statistics of the question, but to 
briefly illustrate: Since 1864, there have been in one organization alone, 
the cigar-makers’ association of New York, three hundred and sixty- 
three strikes, costing the strikers $286,444.67. Adding theem 

side of the account and multiplying this single total by the number of 


industrial occupations in this country and you will have an annual loss 
to its material wealth which would be hardly exceeded if all of its 
principal cities were put to the torch, or if the same period had been 
covered by a desolating foreign war. The loss which has been incurred 
by the parties to the Southwest strike isa mere trifle, a mere bagatelle, 
compared to that incurred by the public, whose servants the carriers 
are, and in the enhancement of prices, the closing of factories, the loss 
of property, the disappointment and bankruptcy of business undertak- 
ings, and the thousand commercial and industrial ills that spread as 
far as the breath of the plague can spread, the total is estimated by 
millions and millions of money in direct and indirect losses. 

By the present strike on the Southwestern system interstate com- 
merce is throttled and a section of the country entirely isolated. The 
bank clearings at Saint Louis ascompared to the before the strike 
were $750,000 less daily. Up to March 25 the loss in revenue to the 
Gould system exceeded $2,000,000 and the loss to employés $1,000,000. 
Two hundred and sixty million pounds of freight, valued at $40,000, 000 
would have moved had there been no strike. Ten flouring mills 
scores of manufacturing establishments have been forced to shut down 
for want of raw material. 

And, gentlemen, the idea is that when Mr. Gould and his employés 

shall differ about whether a single man shall be discharged or not the 
business of this whole country shall be paralyzed. The idea is that if 
a body of men seek recognition at the hands of capital in their organ- 
ized capacity and that recognition is refused an embargo shall be imme- 
diately put upon the commerce of a whole country. Now I do net speak 
either in the interest of capital or in the interest of labor. There is be- 
sides these two the great body of the people, whose interests are supreme, 
and the cry coming from the third is rising loud enough to be 
heard in this House. That third party is the public. It is the pro- 
ducer; it is the consumer; it is the merchant Who is made bankrupt - 
by these strikes; it is the body of men engaged in commercial enter- 
prises which are assassinated by these strikes; it is the populous city 
threatened with famine in the midst of plenty; it is the peaceful com- 
munity threatened with bloodshed and co: ion in the midst of 
peace. 
Gentlemen say, Let them fight it out.“ But, gentlemen, while they 
are fighting it out the commerce of this eountry is injured and destroyed. 
How long are they to be allowed, by culpable lack of legislation, to con- 
tinue a conflict that grows worse and worse as it goes on? Capital is 
organizing for its own protection; labor is o ing in great masses 
and aggregating capital. That strife will soon become a war of subju- 
gation; and in the mean time is the merchant to throw his means into 
the gulf? Is that a performance of the duty which Congress owes this 
country ? 

That is the difficulty; and I can tell you, gentlemen, that the coun- 
try has gone in advance of this House and has indicated the a 
That remedy is arbitration. Publie sentiment goes before the action of 
this body on this question as the pillar of fire by night and of cloud by 
day went before the children of Israel and led them out of the land of 
industrial bo The press of this country demands arbitration. 
Employers and employés alike demand it. They are not asking of you 
voluntary arbitration, because, in the name of Heaven, they have had 
that for one hundred years. This measure which the Committee on 
Labor will place upon the statute-book, if their action is indorsed by 
the House, gives us no more than we have had before. It does not allay 
the condition at Saint Louis and in the Southwest any more than adrop 
of water would extinguish a conflagration. 

With a view of informing upon this question I have been 
reading the reports of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 
a committee which, as you know, called before it men of all classes 
throughout the country—employer and employé, producer and con- 
sumer; and I undertake to say that in the great mass of persons who 
delivered their testimony before that committee there was hardly a 
dissenting voice to the proposition that arbitration is the remedy, and 
the only remedy. 

Says the Chicago Tribune of recent date: 

Has our boasted civilization really rochet a te ag at which it is incapable of 
dealing with its infirmities? Has human y in this free country and this 
3 age so exhausted itself in its wonderful conquests of natural forces 
and its amazing achievements in the realm of 5 that it has no power to 
grapple with its own maladies? Such a thought is inadmissible. 
be some peaceful remedy for the strife between labor and capital—some tranquil 
and economical method of adjusting the utes between employers and the 
largo bodies of employés in their service. Arbitration ħas been tried in many 
individual cases, and with gratifying success. Indeed, ifthe many cases settled 
by arbitration had not been so settled, but left to ves, the present condi- 


tion of the labor dispute would be inconceivably worse than it is. Arbitration 
has ingame’ mre great It has done much to keep the trouble within 
limits, and it has pointed out a probable way for 8 it entirely, 
FFP |. What has been done 
heretofore has been done through temporary make-shifts and expedients de- 
vised for individual cases. The need is a broad, simple, easily worked 
arbitration, 5 official author- 


ly acceptable 
ten he devieed, and it will be admitted that the disorders and disasters of the 


ere must 


On this point the same editorial in the Tribune says: 
The idea with the railroads is that by forcing the general public into the fight 
they can subdue their employés. The Knights of Labor adopt the same reason’ 
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te pantie to ain take — — charged with the d f 
e pul own n 0 
Gaer ae raria vaa aip peee edhe decors expose the 
whole American to disorder and injury, no argument is 
needed to sho necessity of a.com of all between 
—- employés. It is time for the law to declare that 


party to such contests shall use public necessities to force a 
with its demands by throttling the lines of communication. 


Says the New York World, a leader of public sentiment, in an edi- 
———— 1886: 


The Mha bosine of the country forms an 


an organized 
interd: 


d symmetri 
ent parts built up and sustained C 
that is interfered with the deer of t te affected. 
establishments are closed, factories 


Wh lie idle, and every one ap, soot 
idlers and those e in mere local trade, thrown out ‘of employment. 
— — e eee S 
— t things from those Sa business of a char- 


thi 
unite, and the losses have 
gion iributary indicate that the puplic demand for it is as imperative as it well 


geo R. H. Newton, in his testimony before the Labor Com- 
mittee of the Senate, delivered September 18, 1883, in New York: 

Arbitration has already become the substitute for strikes in England. 

Says John Jarrett in his testimony before the same committee: 

F instruments that can be used for the pur- 
pose of settling these differences, and has worked well in other countries. 

Mr. Jarrett, however, contends that arbitration reaches its highest 
effectiveness where trades unions are i but admits that a 
to arbitrate be acknowledged and its recognition be compulsory, feat- 
urés which are covered by the substitute. 

‘There are now legalized unions in Italy, France, Austria, and in some 
instances in Germany and Spain connected with councils of conciliation 
for members of orders established by statute. Even Mr. Gould, the 
a says in an interview with a Tribune reporter, ata 
Jate date: 

pipe ply cay in favor of the 
the best means for the adjustment 

Mr. Gould at first refused to arbitrate the differences between him- 
self and his employés; but upon further and better consideration on the 
28th of March he with Mr. Powderly to arbitrate his difficulties 
with the Knights of Labor upon the plan suggested by them. This 
plan involved the selection of three men by the employé, three men by 
the employer, and by them the selection of a seventh This is 
the precise T had that bill been a 
statute at the time of the original ty the conclusion finally 
reached between Mr. Gould and Mr. Powderly would have been reached 
by law at first and the immense loss of the strike saved to the country. 

A strike results from the failure of unorganized action. Foracom- 
mon interest to unite in difficulties is as natural as was the 
together of the thirteen colonies in their original strike against taxa- 
tion without representation. It is the old story of the bundle of fag- 
gots which the husbandman gave his sons to break. Together they 
could not be broken; separated, they were easily bi aoe 
his tand discordant family that “ unity is strength.” 
back to I DLEA the the Sarli Oates ces 
divided we fall;’’ and no American should hesitate to indorse that 
maxim. The question of organization has always been a difficult one 
between employer and employé, and though capital is combined, joint 
stock companies, railroad pools in multiform shapes and combination, 
and though combinations for benevolent association, religious and pro- 
fessional exist the world over, and though the Christian 
church is but a combination for the common good, there ee ene 
been among a certain claés of employers an antagonism to the 3 
tion of the w in a manner similar to their own 
The English people passed through that stage of the question, and their 
cruel conspiracy laws and their laws imposing ies combina- 
tions of workingmen have all been abrogat: Those who seek to 
establish them at this day must abolish the past and refuse all history. 

Says Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, whose heart has always been true 
when the American people were in travail, true as a touchstone to the 
humanity and equity of the question at issue: 

When capital organizes there is no outory; when men organize for legislation 


ciple of arbitration, and I now think it 
all difficulties, 


... ead a E by 


or corruption there is no outcry; but when workingmen organize men wonder 


of 
wind So cameo. 


Tf there beany man who should be prepared to recognize trades unions 
itis the man who, when asked what his politics were, said that ina 
Republican district he was a Republican and in a Democratie district a 
Democrat, but alwaysan Erie man. Every man ought to be willing to 
recognize the work of his own hands; and if there be in this broad coun- 
try any man who is more responsible than any or all others for the for- 
mation and the necessity of trades unions it is Jay Gould. 

A great many strikes that have occurred in the United States during 
the last twenty years, and that are going on now, are due to the irri- 
tations caused by unrestrained railroad charges, 


paralel fines in Tocalitien the building up and destroying of towns, the 
violation of law, and the the blind pools which the 
make and break with each other for the common 
. of ch cheating the producer and consumer. A wide and univer- 
sal protest has gone up, which has resulted in combinations against the 
arch-monopolist and his band, the direct fruit of which is the vast num- 
ber of trades unions in this country. For my part, I indorse them; I 
am glad of their existence. The body-politic needs a counterpoise to 
the overmastering growth of monopoly, and finds it in the organized 
resistance thereto. 
The press of the country recognizes the Typographical Union; the 
railroads of the country recognize the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 


o-Saxon race. From the time of the secession to the 
sacred mountain up to the present hour, combination has been the order 
of the day to resist oppression, and will be until oppression ceases to 
exist; that only can —— it. The United States to-day is honey- 
combed with Saas unions, laboring associations, and their kindred 
1 of combinations in the interests of labor, It may suit Jay Gould 


tinue to exist, and it is impossible even if it were desirable to put them 
down by law, it is absolutely necessary that ing should be done 
Congress with a view to enabling them to secure such reasonable and 
ultimate objects as come fairly within the scope of their action. 

At present the relation between trades unions of the country, in 
which name I include the Central Labor Union, the Knights of Labor, 
and all similar association, and the Federal law, is ina very ry 
of our best citizens and should 


state, include a 
be dealt with in a liberal spirit by the Legislature of a country whose 
industry is one of its pal elements of its power. The true lesson 


of the present situation is not to put these associations beyond the law, 

8 to bring them absolutely in the pale of justice, and 

of them, instead of intangible shadows, bodies legally recognized 

ey eee The position of the substitute for the bill in 

9 associations may be vindicated by the experience of 
by the authority of the present day. 

ey Ely entree MAEA KSAS Senate Committee on 
Labor and Capital that manufacturers, as a rule, would rather treat 
with an association than with individuals. 

Mr. A. Fink, of New York, said they could do a great deal of good 
in advancing the interests of workingmen and educating them to a 
higher standard of F 

Said the chairman of that committee: 

— have ected with the early organization and 
— ent ot tadon mai a ey ars = S th tet 2 

W SU e vernment loo 
upon them with great favor, and so do business men. e 

One of the manufacturers came before that committee and testified 
that in Western Pennsylvania manufacturers favor trades unions. A 
few years ago there was a commission appointed to look into the matter 
in England, and it was there admitted as a result of the investigation, 
without say 1 that the trades· union system of England was 


a bl 
Said ‘Wilton Mather, a well-known Englishman: 


Well, I am to say that trades unions with us have become part and par- 
cel of our life. © have accepted them now as one of the proper societies for 
pe arani verg Pa to form, and conducted, as they are, by able and, I think, in 

the main 8 respectable men, we have joined with them r 

from them. Employersof labor y have lost that violent 

f tac demanda, a know, nn atone time; the — unions have mod - 
and whatever demands they now make they at 


arbitration that are sometimes tween masters 
ana workingmen, a great deal of information is passed from one side to the 


The Rev. Mr. Schofield, of Manchester, Mr. Jabez Burnes, and in- 
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deed Cardinal Manning, declared at a public meeting that the unions 
had ‘‘done more to improve the morals of laborers than any other thing 
that he was aware of.“ The trade unions have led in England to the 
brilliant series of reforms which mark our century, as told so well in the 
articles of Mr. Howe in the Nineteenth Century for October, 1882, and 
Mr. Harrison in the Contemporary Review for October, 1883. 

So great an authority as the Duke of Argyle, in his work, The reign 
of law,” states that Combinations of workingmen for the protection of 
their labor are recommended alike by reason and experience.” 

Said Henry George, in his testimony before the Senate committee, of 
the trades unions: 

They can accomplish something, and the larger and more extensive the com- 
bination the more they can accomplish. I regard the educational feature of 
these trades organizations as their most useful one, 

Says a well known author: 


The guilds became of such importance that their laws grew to be those of the 
commune or city, and to them we are largely indebted for many ofthe principles 
of the common law which have withstood both the open assaults of power, the 
covert stabs of codifiers, and are still the bulwark of individual right as against 
corporate aggression. 

Says Henry Ward Beecher: 

It is not my purpose to enter into any criticism of the true pu of the 
workin: onto combinations, but — E fhe 4 maintain that it isthe: efector w- 
ing intelligence upon the condition of ustrial and social life in the civilized 
nationsof the world, Iam not disturbed about this grand evolution—I will not 
call it revolution, for it is not; God governs all, 


Trade unions are only possible where civilization exists. They can 
not exist in China; they can not exist in Russia; but they have been 
formed successfully in this country, in Germany, in France, and in 
Great Britain. Labor organizations prevent pauperism and crime; 
they tend to make patriots of their members by urging legislation in 
their interests; and such legislation as tends to improve the condition 
of labor tends to improve the prosperity of the whole people; they help 
the sick, bury the dead, provide for those out of work relief and a pen- 
sion for old age. They abhor strikes, except as a last resort, and their 
history is that as they grow strong that method of settling labor dis- 
putes passes away. 

The system of co-operation, which I believe is the destined avenue 
of escape for this country from the dangers and difficulties involved in 
the unequal distribution of profits between capital and labor, is de- 
veloped and made possible by the trades unions. They avow distinctly 
in their platform the principle of co-operation. The Central Labor 
Union of New York and the Knights of Labor both profess to seek its 
development. 

A recent report of labor statistics in New Jersey states that in En- 
gland, which is one of the richest countries on earth, during the panic 
of 1878, few, if any, of the trades unions in England suffered the evils 
from which so a number suffered who were not members of the 
unions, 

The trade and labor unions of New York and vicinity have formed a 
central Jabor union for the purpose of organization and concentration 
into a class for mutual protection, education, and united action in be- 
half of the cause of labor. They demand eight hours to constitute a 
day’s labor, prohibition of child labor under fourteen years of age, the 
discontinuance of the contract system on public works, abolition of 
prison contract labor, payment of wages weekly in lawful money, the 
abolition of what is called ‘‘truck’’ pay; first lien for workingmen’s 
wages; equal pay for equal work for both sexes; the establishment of 
bureaus of labor statistics by the Government; sanitary inspection of 
mines, factories, and all conditions of labor; abolition of the conspiracy 
law, tramp laws, and all class privileges; and that the Government 
shall issue all currency or money. There is nothing in this to alarm 
the political economist or the patriot. 

The officers of the trades unions in England have a greater feeling of 
responsibility in advising a strike than probably any similar class of 
men in this country ever had. When a few years ago the miners of 
Cornwall, England, threatened to strike on account of a reduction of 
wages, the trades unions by their conservative advice and example pre- 
vented their doing so. 

Mr. A. Fink, of New York, states that the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers have exercised a conservative influence in preventing 


strikes. 
Said the Pittsburgh Sunday Critic of the Knights of Labor, speaking 
of the agitation which occurred in 1883: 


The Knights of Labor and the Amal, Association have done much to 


igamated 
establish harmony and a permanent working basis in Pittsburgh. They pre- 


vent strikes, curb unruly spirits, and fix wages in a spirit of equity. 

The salutary influence and authoritative bearing of President Jar- 
rett and his associates of the Amalgamated Iron and Steel Association 
in controlling the puddlers and other iron workers during the agitation 
of the year 1883 commanded general public approval. 

Said A. Strasser, in testifying before the Labor Committee, speaking 
of the brass-workers’ organization: 


Our o ization has prevented within the last three years over two hundred 
strikes, o strike for an increase of wa, can be approved under our consti- 
tution unless by a two-thirds vote of all the unions; and if a union makes an 
unreasonable demand it is voted down. For instance, within three ee 
Rochester has made three applications and they have all been voted down. 
And so it is with other cities, 


Said B. R. Newell, of Boston: 

In the Engish system hasty becom 
They have a board of . dee ane i aes 8 
rewia to visit that locality and look into the matter and, if the factors in the 
case will warrant, a strike is ordered. But in no case is any organization to go 
out foolishly and without warning of it. A strike under these circumstances 
would be on their own responsibility; and if they do it, they will have to do it 
without any assistance from the ional organization. 

In fact, so hedged around are these institutions with checks and lim- 
itations that it is easier for a nation to declare war against a foreign 
country than for any large association to enter hastily upon a strike. 

There is another question involved in the present strike upon the 
Southwestern system, which, for the purpose of the consideration of this 
bill, is the most apt means of illustration: the Texas Pacific road is in 
the handsof a receiver, which receiver is Gould’s solicitor. The ques- 
tion of the violation by the receiver of the previous agreement entered 
into by Gould is said by Gould to be solely a matter for the decision of 
the court controlling the receiver, yet who does not know that Gould’s 
receiver, established for strategic purposes, would take suggestion from 
Gould; and that the court would do whatever the receiver asked at 
Gould’ssuggestion? Hence, while the legal fiction is plausible enough 
on its face it is a lie in substance, and the receivership is being used, as 
is usual in the United States courts, to thwart the demands of the la- 
borer, the creditor, and the public. 

This bill subjects the receiver to the arbitration process, and would 
thus eliminate this ground of complaint. 

It is a general and universal ground of complaint among the working 
classes that their claim for wages is so small that they are consumed in 
the effort to collect them, and the large cost and the delays of the ordi- 
nary judicial system amount to a denial of justice so far as they are 
concerned. The courts,” says one of them pathetically and truth- 
fully before the Senate committee, do us no good.“ 

In the present strike on the Southwestern system the railroad, as a 
club to use in the conflict, has refused to pay a dollar to any of the 
striking employés for services rendered before thestrike began. Under 
the substitute bill these claims for w. could have been recovered 
and collected in five days. If the bill did nothing else but that, if 
every other clause were a dead letter, its passage would enable this 
committee to say that for at least one class of employés ‘‘it found law 
dear, and left it cheap; found it the patrimony of the rich, and left it 
the inheritance of the poor; found it the weapon of fraud and oppres- 
sion, and left it the armor and buckler of innocence.” 

Under this bill the ruinous discount forced upon the employés of 
railroads by paying them in scrip or notes of hand of the company will 
be avoided; and the provision is germane to the bill, as the question of 
the validity of this payment would arise in any arbitration for the col- 
lection of wages. 

The proposition which I have submitted in the form of a substitute 
for the committee’s bill has been acted u in England, acted upon 
successfully, and has had a great beneficial effect, both by way of set- 
tling the disputes submitted to its machinery, and by reason also of the 
fact that with a compulsory arbitration machinery to which they could 
appeal, men have been more willing to arbitrate outside of that ma- 
chinery. Its effect has been to stop the system of strikes, of commer- 
cial and industrial outrages growing out of the strifes between capital 
and labor in that country. In the report of this committee you will 
find the testimony of Mr. Mather and a dozen others, going to show 
that this statute has been an effective method of settling those contro- 
versies. It is a misnomer, perhaps, to call it a system of arbitration. 
It might be more proper to denominate it a new judicial system. 

The trouble is that the questions arising between labor and capital 
are so new, so various, so perplexing, they grow with such overmas- 
tering rapidity, and are so diverse inshape and form and meaning that 
no set rules of law will suffice to deal with them. It would be im- 
possible for a body legislating all the time to keep pace with these in- 
numerable phases of the question. Therefore it is proposed in every 
case of dispute to appeal simply tothe justice, the equity, the humanity, 
the sense of right of the men selected by an impartial process to decide 
the question. That is what the merchants do upon their board of arbi- 
tration in Saint Louis. They settle questions involving millions of 
dollars by this system. These boards of arbitration, known through- 
out the œwuntry, have no set rules of law to govern them. So satisfac- 
tory are they that they are taking away the business of the public courts. 

‘ake the system as applied to the Cotton Exchange in England. A 
man who has a dispute with a fellow-member of the exchange deposits 
five guineas and names his arbitrator; the other man names his; and 
the question is settled without suspension or appeal. Certainly a dis- 
pute between employer and employés about trivial matters could be 
safely intrusted to such a tribunal when questions of the title to thrones, 
the question of war and peace between sovereign states, and interna- 
tional complications such as those resulting in the Geneva award, are 
with confidence submitted to decision by that means. 

But,“ says the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND], ‘‘it 
would be a great hardship to put a poor man in prison for disobeying 
an award.” But what the public wants is peace; what the public 
wants is an end of strife; what the public wants is that the river of 
Lethe shall flow above these disputes and end them. 
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Every court of equity in the land has this power of imprisonment 
to-day, yet the gentleman holds up his hands atit. If the gentleman 
will disobey an ordinary injunction issuing out of any court in his own 
State to-day he will be put in jail for it. 

I say to the gentleman from Georgia, if it is right to settle a dispute 
it is right to enforce that settlement. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Does the gentleman from Missouri mean to say 
that he desires to establish such a tribunal that when it shall decide a 
dispute between a corporation and the laboring men, and decide it against 
the laborers, the decision shall be enforced even by calling the Army of 
the United States to put down the strike? 

Mr. GLOVER. I said nothing about the Army of the United States. 

Mr. HAMMOND. That is the legitimate way to enforce obedience, 
is it not? 

Mr. GLOVER. That question, I think, is aside from the issue, for 
this reason: The gentleman was dealing with the question of imprison- 
ing a man for not obeying an award which might be in the shape of a 
mandatory order. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in order to show what the men affected by that 
phase of the question think, I desire to have this paper read; it shows 
that the laboring men will find no hardship in the enforcement of the 
decrees of this tribunal. 

I send the paper to the desk to be read by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SANCTUARY EUREKA ASSEMBLY 4180, KNIGHTS or LABO: 


Bonne Terre, Mo., March 29, . 
Hon. M. L. CLAn Dy, Washington, D. C.: 

We 
of Labor, would 
resolutions, 8 

y asking their co-o) 


y 
rights which they deny to others; an 
Whereas said corporations have made the non-recognition of labor organiza- 
—5 — La rock on which they propose to wreck the commerce of the country: 
erefore, 

Be it resolved, That we insist upon our rights as American citizens to assemble 
and organize and to negotiate and treat with other organizations, through our 
del and representatives, with the representatives of any and all r or- 
ganizations and combinations whatever. 

Resolved, That the refusal on the part of the representatives of corporations to 
treat with the resentatives of labor isa silly subterfuge for the 1 of 
perpetuating strife and ruining the country, which, it is becoming evident, they 
can no longer rule. 

That we call upon our ee Urn State and National, to en- 
act such measures as will compel the recognition of labor organizations, and 
compel corporations to arbitrate differences between and with themselves and 
their employés. ` 

ne by— 
J. D. SATTERWHITE, 
T. I. TETLEY, 
R. M, HUNTER, 
Legislative Committee. 

By order of Eureka Assembly 4180, Knights of Labor. 

LOUIS WERNER, Secretary. 


Mr. GLOVER. The gentleman will see that the men in whose aid 
he invokes protection from oppression, that the Knights of Labor are 
in favor of any system of arbitration which will give them justice and 
prevent loss to the community. They do not fear it if they are to have 
real arbitration. When they do have that sort of arbitration they are 
willing to have it enforced. And they are willing to have a just sys- 
tem made compulsory. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaining ? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has twelve minutes of his time 
remaining. 

Mr. COLLINS. I notice in the proviso at the end of the first sec- 
tion of the bill it is provided that the arbitrators shall have no power 
to fix the rate of wages for the future or the hours of labor. 

Mr. GLOVER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COLLINS. What difficulties, then, can these tribunals settle? 

Mr. GLOVER. I understand the point to which the gentleman 
from Massachusetts refers. He wants to know whether the fixing of 
the future rate of wages or hours of labor is excluded from the opera- 
tions of the bill. 

Mr. COLLINS. If mey are, let me ask the gentleman what other 
questions are to be settled by it? 

Mr. GLOVER. As to what other questions can be settled by the bill, 
I will say to the gentleman that if he will eliminate from the contro- 
versy between capital and labor in this country all questions but those 
two, then 99 per cent. of them will have been settled. Iwill say to the 
gentleman further, that this act if it had passed into law and in 
operation would have prevented this strike in the Southwest system. 
All disputes about the construction of the previous agreement entered 
into at theinstance of Governors Marmaduke and Martin are covered by 
itsterms, Thereason why the hours of labor and the future rate of wages 
are excluded from its operation is because it has been found in 
that fluctuations in the conditions of trade were so great that any bind- 
ing judgment enforceable for a definite length of time in the future 
might be unjust to one party or the other. 


The question as to whether the n between the Knights of 
Labor and Mr. Gould had been broken or not might and would have 
been arbitrated successfully if this bill had been a law at that time, and 
the parties would have done one month ago (and saved to the people of 
our section of the country the disastrous losses they have ) 

just what they did three days ago, with this difference: They would 

have named one man on each side, and those two a third, instead of 
naming three on each side, and they theseventh. The profit on the side 

of the country’s balance would have been millions and millions of dol- 
lars. If they are wi to settle their great disputes in that way, why 
not agree to let it be done by law, and so prevent the useless and ruin- 
ous conflict? . 

Mr. COLLINS. Is it not true nearly all the controversies between 
employer and employed in this country refer to fixing the rates of 
wages and the hours of labor? 

Mr. GLOVER. No, sir; there are a vast number of questions aris- 
ing out of the conditions of trade and a vast number arising out of the 
construction of previous ments. 

I presume that this committee at no distant day will report a bill to 
the House regulating the hours of labor upon interstate railroad lines, 
which they may as well do as the House could pass the Reagan or the 
Cullom bill on that subject. Enactments fixing the hours of labor at 
eight and ten hours are familiar the world over, and are known at the 
present time to several of our States. Such laws give men time to rest 
the body and feed the mind. Constant work grinds labor to the bone 
and impoverishes the soul. 

What constitutes a State, Mr. Chairman? Its total power is the ag- 
gregate virtue and capacity and manhood of the individuals who com- 
poes it. For my part, whatever influence I may be able to exert upon 

egislation in this country shall be exerted to change unwholesome 
conditions under which wealth accumulates and men decay. 

Such legislation would provide for one of the causes of strikes unpro- 
vided for by this bill. panne the jurisdiction of the committee 
would be equally clear to legislate upon the question of wages to be 
paid by these corporations that is a disturbing element, and for the se- 
curity of interstate commerce it should be removed. The agitation 
upon the subject of yaa arises from the fact that labor does not re- 
ceive its proper share of the profits of business. Itis very evident that 
80 ing is wrong, when the employé labors for 55 cents per day and 
can barely sustain life, while the employer piles Ossa upon Pelion in 
amassing his millions. 

The centralization of wealth produces indastrial feudalism. The 
captains of industry band ther and still further increase the dispro- 
portion. When and where the world ever seen such aggregations 
of wealth as has been constantly accumulated by the carrier taxing the 

roducer and merchant? Vanderbilt was worth $65,000,000 in United 

tates bonds, and over a hundred million in all. Jay Gould is worth 
as many millions, drawn from the profits of his railroad en and 
speculations, while, in the midst of ‘‘overproduction,’’ railroad em- 
ployés are doomed to biting want and to struggle for the mere leave 
to toil.“ That there is at the foundation of all this something to re- 
pair is as apparent as the sun at noonday; and that laws must pass 
which will provide for a more equal distribution between capital and 
labor of the profits of their joint production I do not hesitate to affirm. 

Railroad corporations are the creatures of the State. Their profits 
above a reasonable per cent. are wrung from the producer and the mer- 
chant and the laborer. It is our duty, so far as they are concerned, to 
enforce toward the laborer justice and toward the public protection. 
Co-operative systems exist in over a hundred leading establishments in 
England. The insurance system adopted by the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, whose employés do not find it necessary to strike, is an ap- 
proximation thereto. In my native city some of the leading establish- 
ments have nobly taken the lead in the effort to give to the employé an 
interest in the profits of the business. A bill has passed both houses 
of the Rhole Island Legislature providing for co-operation between cor- 
porations and their employés, which might well be applied by the Na- 
tional Legislatnre to railroad corporations as a compulsory feature for 
all new franchises, and apply to existing corporations except in some 
cases where the Government may not have the reserved power to affect 
existing charters. I should favor such a bill under proper conditions. 
While the substitute would not operate upon these two questions, the 
hours of labor and the rate of wages, as far as interstate railroads are 
concerned, the way is blazed out for legislation which with this bill 
will completely cover the field. And tell me what other questions it 
would not dispose of. 

Gentlemen, what the country demands on this subject is settlement 
of these disputes. It is more important to the country at large that 
these disputes should be settled than that they should be settled with 
mathematical justice. Perfection can not be predicated of man or his 
works. The jury system works many and often grievous injustices, yet 
it has been the chief arbitrament between man and man in the whole 

of the Anglo-Saxon race. I believe this system of arbitration 
would work more exact justice than the jury system would in the same 
class of cases. But however that may be, every bill on arbitration and 
every scheme for courts of conciliation since the work began has sub- 
ordinated such considerations to simplicity of ure and celerity of 
settlement. Study them all, and you will find this to be the case. If 
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compensation for that fact is needed, perhaps it may be found in relief 
from the vexatious delays of the law and its enormous expenses, and in 
the comprehensiveness of the remedy. 

In fact, I believe the majority of the merchants of my native city 
would prefer to settle their differences by this simple and expeditious 
method rather than take the tortuous winding lane of numerous appeals, 
wasting costs, and perpetual new trials. In fact, their courts of arbi- 
tration of similar construction have almost ousted the State courts of 
control of commercial disputes. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am about to close with this statement: I am 
satisfied a sentiment of disgust ran through the Southwest when the 
bill that was reported by the committee was communicated to them 
through the press. I am satisfied that the people of that section of the 
country, of all sections of the country, want this question dealt with 
in a straightforward and manly manner, and not by a bill which is a 
mere sham, which is a mere compromise, which will not save us any- 
thing but will have the effect to deceive and make the people believe a 
remedy is offered when in fact it can result in nothing. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. O’ NEILL] and the gentleman from 
New York, Mr. Gould, should knoweachother. Ata time when com- 
merce and labor were ready to break his iron hand and quicken his bar- 
ren conscience what could be more to the feelings of Mr. Gould 
than the genius which undertook to improve the golden ity by 
providing that public opinion shall be legalized by statute and passing 
a solemn act that water may run down hill so long as the laws of grav- 
itation cause it to do so? Such a bill would pass, ofcourse. The friends 
of labor hesitate to vote against it, lest their motives be misconstrued, 
and its enemies are only too glad to support it and so avoid serious leg- 
oinn I predict it will have every railroad vote, if such there be, in 

ouse, 

I repeat it, Mr. Gould and the gentleman from Missouri should know 
each other. It was the hand of the gentleman from Msssouri which 
drew the lightning from the cloud! It was his fine sense of humor 
that relieved the situation of its tragic hues and finally transformed 
it into pure comedy, and so made serious legislation impossible. The 
gentlemen should know each other better, because their efforts tend so 
admirably in the same direction. 

But, sir, while the bill hurts nobody, while it is so absolutely innocu- 
ous that it does not even strain the relations of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri with the railroads of his district, I see nothing in it for embar- 
rassed and ruined commerce, nothing in it for desperate and starving 
labor, and I shall therefore vote against it. 

Mr, BUCHANAN addressed the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia has not 


jired 
oiim BUCHANAN. I rose with some hesitation, thinking that to be 
e 
Mr. REAGAN. How much time is remaining? 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has twelve minutes. 
Mr. REAGAN. Ifthe gentleman from New Jersey will give meten 


or twelve minutes in addition to the time yielded to me by the gentle- | gress 


man from Virginia it will save me from occupying an hour. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Very well. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Chairman, serious troubles have arisen between 
transportation companies in the Southwest and their employés, and of 
course much anxiety is felt by the parties immediately interested in 
the controversies, as well as by the people who are suffering from their 
effects in the settlement of this question. Indeed, the whole country 
looks upon this question as of great importance and magnitude. It is 
not unnatural that the parties interested should look to the Congress of 
the United States, or to the Legislafures of the States, or to any other 
source from which they can hope that something will be done to ad- 
just the pending difficulties. 

If Congress had under the Constitution the power to provide a remedy 
for the prevailing ee I would most heartily unite with those who 
invoke that remedy for the purpose of enacting it intolaw. But it 
seems to me that the effort now being made to ish such a remedy 
by Congress is only introducing confusion, and that, too, of a very dan- 
gerous character. 

While I recognize the fact that the committee has endeavored to do 

to relieve these troubles, I fear they have not pursued the 
course calculated to accomplish that purpose. It is proposed in the bill 
reported by the committee: 

That whenever differences or controversies arise between common carriers 
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the Territories of "the United States, or within the Dis- 


States, or 
trict of Columbia, and the 1 of said common carriers, which differences 
or controversies pede, interrup 


wages, 
if, upon thewritten propo- 
sition of either party to the controversy to submit their differences to arbitra- 


person. 
and the two persons selected and appointed to third person, all 
three of whom shall be citizens of the United States and wholly impartial and 
disinterested in respect to such differences or controversies; and the three per- 
sons thus selected and appointed shall be, and they are hereby, created and con- 


8 of arbitration, with the duties, powers, and privileges herein - 
This bill hinges upon that clause of the Constitution which provides 


that Congress shall have power to te commerce between the 
States and foreign nations and with the Indian tribes. That clause, 
Mr. Chairman, relates to the commerce between the States—the por- 
tion of it invoked here. This bill, it is claimed, is authorized by that 
clause of the Constitution. It is not a bill ting commerce, but it 
is a bill in fact lating labor contracts between parties, a portion of 
whom are en in this comm and for that purpose courts, or 
8 suppose may be considered a sort of judicial tribunal, are to be 
crea 


Now, sir, it is going too far to assume that the commerce clause of 
the Constitution warrants any sort of legislation relating to all the per- 
sons and to all characters of business, if a part of those persons are en- 
gaged in the carrying of the commerce between the States. It is an 
assumption of jurisdiction, it seems to me, entirely unwarranted. It 
would take from the local tribunals the adjustment and settlement of 
local questions, that is to say, questions between the hirer or employer 
and the laborer. As well suppose that this clause of the Constitution 
would authorize the creation of a tribunal by Congress to settle disputes 
between those managing transportation lines and their merchants and 
grocers as to attempt to create a tribunal to settle the controversies of 
such persons with their employés arising out of labor contracts. This 
bill proposes simply arbitration, with no power to enforce an award. 
Under some of the bills before the House, one of those before this com- 
mittee, and which has been read to be offered as a substitute, arbitra- 
tion is simply an act of the arbitrators upon the subject in controversy, 
and which must rely finally upon the district and t courts of the 
United States and a trial de novo must be had, witnesses summoned, 
and all the machinery of the court called into requisition. 

Under the bill of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. GLOVER] who 
has just addressed the House, the first section of the bill is amenableto 
the criticism upon the committee’s bill, I think; that is, if my criticism 
upon the committee’s bill is a sound one, it applies with equal force to 
that bill of the gentleman from Missouri which he proposes to offer as a 
substitute. The twenty-eighth section of the gentleman’s bill is be- 
yond all doubt plainly violative of the Constitution. I refer to the sec- 
tion referred to by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL], in the 
following words: 

That it shall not be lawful for any employer, as defined in this act, to issueany 


scrip, bond, debenture, or promise to for the of paying em plo; 
or to use the same for S vend the employer, his 3 r —— 
pu for each infri 


agent, who violates this provision of this act, shall 
ment by a fine of $500 and three months’ imprisonment, or both; and the giv 

by the employer and receiving of the same by the employé, though intended 
and accepted as such, shall not operate as payment or extinguish any liability, 


This applies to purely local matters, and of course this Congress can 
not within the purview of the Constitution take cognizance of that sub- 
ject. The power of Congress as prescribed in the Constitution in Arti- 
cle III, section 1, had as well be examined to see what sort of courts Con- 
can create, or what sort of tribunals, under the Constitution, can 
be established. This article provides: 

Section 1. The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one Su- 
preme Court, and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from time to time 
ordain and establish. The ju both of the supreme and inferior courts, shall 
hold their offices during good vior, and shall, at stated times, receive for 
their services a compensation which shall not be diminished during their con- 
tinuance in office, 

This bill does not provide for a court such as is provided for under 
this provision of the Constitution, nor for an officer to be a ted by 
the President, or by the judges, or by any other authority which is rec- 
ognized by the Constitution as competent to make such appointment. 

The second section of this article provides: 

The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and equity, arising under 

OF ee FN Os laws of the United States, and treaties made, or which shall 
be made, under their authority; to all cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; to 
controversies to which the United States shall be a to controversies be- 
tween two or more States, between a State and of another State; be- 


tween citizens of different States, between citizens of the same State claimin: 
lands under its of different States, and between a State, or the citizens the: 4 
and foreign citizens or subjects, 


In all this enumeration there is no power given to provide a tribunal 
to try such cases as are contemplated by this bill. There is an absence 
of authority. It does not come within the jurisdiction intended by 
the Constitution to be given to courts of the United States, and it comes 
under no other provisions of the Constitution. The appointments for 
all the officers are to be made by the President, or by the courts, or by 
the heads of Departments. There is no provision here for creating a tri- . 
bunal whose officers are appointed by the President, or by the courts, or 
by the heads of Departments. There is no power given under the Con- 
stitution for a Federal court, for a Federal Jurisdiction, to try the class 
of cases contemplated by this section. 

While my sympathies—I need hardly say to this House—are 1 
foundly enlisted on behalf of those who toil for their living, while I 
wish to see justice and a full measure of justice done to them, I do not 
wish to see the attempt to secure justice to them made in such a way 
as to break down the barriers of the Constitution, the best charter of 
our liberties, the best protection of our rights, whether as citizens or 
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as members of an incorporated company, and of all others the common 
people have the greatest interest in the tion of the Constitution 
in its pristine vigor. It is the barrier between them and despotism 
or anarch. We should never forget that our people have the mis- 
sion devolved upon them of convincing the world that man is capable 
of self-government, and not only capable of self-government, but of 
creating a constitutional government with proper limitations upon its 
power, and of preserving the Constitution and enforcing its limitations, 
so that liberty regulated by law shall be the right and heritage of the 
American citizen. And whenever we give our consent to obey the im- 
pulses of the moment, the passions of the hour, and do things not war- 
ranted by the Constitution, we are striking at the very foundation of our 
political system and infusing into it the elements of confusion, misfort- 
une, and sorrow. So that no higher thing can be done by a member 
of Congress than his taking the oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States. If we would do that, we must look to it for the authority 
for our action. We find no authority, as it seems to me, in the Consti- 
tution for the passage of the bill before us. But while we find no au- 
thority there, we are not left by our system without a remedy. The 
wisdom of our fathers did not leave the American people without the 
fullest remedy for every grievance with which man may be afflicted. 

The powers of Congress are delegated. It only delegated 
powers; and by the tenth amendment of the Constitution all powers 
not y given to the United States are reserved to the States re- 
spectively or to the people. And even our States, for whose benefit the 
reservation of the power for all local subjects is made, do not pussess 
unlimited power even for local matters. 

Under our system of Government, supported by the wisdom of those 
who framed and gave it to us, there are certain powers inherent in the 
people that no t, either Federal or State, can exercise or can 
take from the people. The rights secured to our ancestors by Magna 
Charta are enlarged to us by our Federal and [State constitutions, and 
every guarantee of personal liberty, of freedom of conscience, and of 
every inherent right which we can claim is preserved to us against the 
power of any government on earth; and we may as well this. 

The States, as was said by the gentleman from Virginia [ Mr. DAN- 
IEL] a few moments ago, are possessed of a power to deal with all 
legal questions between man and man, all questions of contract and of 
personal right. In all those public matters where Congress has not 
power to act, the power of the States to act upon them is reserved to 
them. They have theirlocal governments, their governors, their judges, 
their ministerial officers, their Legislatures to enact laws, their courts 
to enforce them, with the power, ifthey see proper, to create courts of 
arbitration, as most of the States have y done. Courts of arbi- 
tration now exist in the States of Texas and Missouri, and I have no 
doubt in the States of Arkansas and Kansas, the States in which these 
troubles exist, with all the machinery provided, and open to all parties 
desiring to have legal controversies arbitrated, and I suppose nothing 
further in this respect is necessary. 

The questions which now trouble the people of the Southwest are not 
questions in the ordinary sense which courts determine. It is a con- 
troversy over a claim that a previous adjustment between the parties 
had been violated and that there was a refusal by the corporations to 
abide by it. That is one side of the con The corporations ob- 
ject and say the fault grew out of the action of their employés. With 
the precise condition of facts I am not familiar and shall not undertake 
to say what they are. It is enough that we recognize that they have a 
controversy—not about a debt which one owes to the other, not about 
a contract which could be enforced in a court of law or equity, but about 
the terms on which they are to be associated together and how the profits 
of the enterprise in which they are engaged are to be divided between 
the capital employed and the people whose labor makes that capital 
effective. It is rather a political than a legal question. And how are 
you to arbitrate it? Of course, the parties by their own consent can 
agree to an adjustment, and they are now trying by consent to secure 
an adjustment between themselves, and it is greatly to be hoped this 
may be effected to-day or that it will be very soon. 

I know that the men who labor feel very often that they are wronged 
and oppressed without a remedy. I think that is frequently the case. 
The officials of railroad corporations have a wonderful conception of 
their own importance and dignity, and I have no doubt that one of the 
best ways of getting a true comprehension of the awfulness of the day 
of judgment would be to go before a petty officer of some t rail- 
road company and ask to havesomething done. Thedignity, theauthor- 
ity, the pride, the grandeur with which such a man can refuse to do the 
most reasonable thing, is amazing. Feeling that he is protected by a 
great corporation beyond the reach of law, such men seem to takepride 
in their insolence and their insults, not only tothe employés under them 
but to the general public. But I do not know how that is to be reached 
by arbitration or by law. If the contempt of mankind will not cure 
it, I fear itis a disease of a hopeless character. I would not be under- 
stood as saying this is the case with all the subordinate railroad em- 
ployés. As the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER] said a while ago, 


the remedy for these evils lies very far back of what we are trying to 
deal with here. a 


The remedy, in my judgment, is to be found through the ballot-box, 


by the election of legislators of States and governors of States and mem- 
bers of Congress and Presidents who will respect the rights of the peo- 
ple and will stop the general of robbery of the great mass of 
the people for the benefit of the few that has been going on during the 
last twenty I know, sir, that it is very unfashionable to speak 
in this way, but I feel that I have some right to speak for the people, 
because I come from the class who toil fora living. I know what it 
is to be an sours and poor, but I know too, sir, that the dignity of 
manhood should rest upon every American citizen; the rights of his 
manhood should be ed; and, until you control these great cor- 
porations by law, until you stop the robbery of a protective tariff and 
the monopoly of the national banks, and diffuse the blessings of this 
country all over it instead of continuing the accumulation of capital in 
a few hands to the impoverishment of the great masses, you will never 
find a remedy for these evils. 

Sir, I can remember, and there are others here old enough to remem- 
ber, when every American citizen was proud of every foot of land within 
our territory; I can remember when we were proud of our general mus- 
ters, of the Fourth of July, proud of our general prosperity, 
proud of our military and naval achievements, proud of the personal 
integrity and manhood of our people. Every citizen then felt a patri- 
pep smear in the welfare of every other citizen. Then we had the freest 
and most glorious country that the sun of heaven ever shone 
upon. isitnow? Do these pervade and permeate soci- 
ety as they once did? Or is it not true that we are engaged in a strug- 
gle for money-getting, controlled by avarice, greed, and fraud; a strug- 
gle in which the best interests and the dearest rights of the great body 
of the people are sacrificed in order to accumulate millions in the hands 
of individuals and tions? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Nothing was ever truer than that. 

Mr. REAGAN. And, Mr. Chairman, does not history tell us that 
whenever the wealth of any nation becomes concentrated in the hands 
of the few, the le become slaves and the owners of the money their 
masters? Sir, in 1877, when strikes occurred, which we all ted, 
the first impulse was to appeal to the Federal Government, next 
was to enlarge the standing Army, in order that it might be used asa 
police force to answer the complaints and murmurings of the people by 
shot and shell. 

I am afraid that thesame feeling exists to-day, a feeling that the peo- 
ple complain without cause. Mr. i that isa mistake. Let 
them have ew let them have their rights respected. It is 
natural for all men to love peace, to cling to their families, to endeavor 
to make their homes happy, and if you give them reasonable means of 
doing you will find a peaceful, contented, happy people. Sir, the 
great em before this country is to determine whether it is in the 
power of Congress, or rather whether it is the will of Congress, to pro- 
vide that the evils I have referred to shall be corrected, or whether they 
are to go on until we have a few millionaires and millions of paupers, 
and until our Federal system of government shall have been destroyed. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas has ex- 


pired. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise for the purpose of limiting general debate. 

Several MEMBERS. No, no. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. Before the motion is put I desire 
to ask the gentleman a question, as his answer may determine the 
zae of some of us. What limit do you propose to put upon this de- 

te? . 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I propose to limit general debate, and 
then to let the bill be discussed under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. But you propose to limit the de- 
bate to what time? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. To the shortest possible time. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. What time? State the time. We 
ra not want this indefinite talk; we want to know what you intend to 

0. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. Let the House fix the time. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. Well, then, we will vote down this 
proposition. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. The House will fix the limit of debate 
when we rise. Ido not fix it. [Cries of Regular order!’’] 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. O'NEILL, of Mis- 
souri, that the committee rise, were—ayes 79, noes 77. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. I call for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. O’ NErLt, of Missouri, and Mr. GIBSON, 
of West Virginia, were appointed. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I withdraw the motion. 

—.— CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection the motion will be with- 
wn. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I do not desire to waste time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair hears no objection, and the motion 
is withdrawn. - 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to occupy time 
in the discussion of the general subject which has given rise to this bill. 
It is already well understood by this House and by the country at large. 
But I wish more particularly to call the attention of the Committee of 
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the Whole to the character of the provisions of the bill reported by the 


Committee on Labor and to some of the features of the proposed sub- 
stitutes. First of all, I wish to express my belief that when the hon- 
orable and distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] 
spoke of the bill as being a trick on the credulity of the workingman”’ 
and ‘‘a fraud“ he did not use his words with due consideration. I do 
not believe that he or any other member of this House will do the com- 
mittee the injustice of supposing for a moment that they would report 
a bill for action in this House that was either in fact or in their judg- 
ment a ‘‘fraud’? or ‘‘a trick upon the credulity’? of any workingman. 
I know that the milk of human kindness’? is so characteristic of the 
gentleman that he would not advisedly use an expression which could 
be tortured into conveying such a meaning. 

Mr. KELLEY. the gentleman will pardon me for one minute 

Mr. BUCHANAN. If I yield to the gentleman I take somebody 
else’s time; that is the trouble. 

Mr. KELLEY. I wanted to vindicate the use of my language. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The gentleman will undoubtedly have ample 

time further on in this discussion. The fact that he announced that 
he oe vote for it shows that he does not regard it asa fraud ora 
trick. 
This measure is the outcome of a number of different propositions 
introduced into this House and referred to the Committee on Labor. 
It is the result of serious consideration and of careful thought. The 
committee, when they undertook to deal with this question, found that 
there were difficulties in the way which do not become a until 
the question is subjected to careful consideration. They have reported 
a bill upon which they are practically united. -They have tried to do 
their best. They do not believe that the wisdom of Solomon is incar- 
nated in their persons, but they believe that in formulating their work 
they have at least as honest and as patriotic motives and as high a re- 
gard for the best interests of the ing sections of this country as 
any gentleman on this floor can have. 

It may be that the measure is crude. If so, let discussion develop 
the crudities, and let those who find deficiencies come forward with 
their -propona for amendment. In this matter I have no pride of 
auth p. Idid not draw this bill; and although a member of the 
subcommittee that framed it, I was prevented by illness from meet- 
ing with the committee, and have not formulated any part of the bill. 
I believe it to be the desire of every member of the committee that this 
bill shall be made as perfect as the wisdom of this House can make it; 
and every amendment that will tend to improve the bill will be wel- 
comed by us. Can more be asked? Notice has already been given of 
one amendment by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Foran]. I may 
say that I am inclined to it favorably. Notice of another has 
been given by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BRUMM]. When 
clothed in legal I mean such language as will stand the test 
of the courts—there will be, it seems to me, a substantial merit in his 
proposition. So, as I say, from whatever source these amendments 
may come, if they tend to perfect this bill, I for one, as a member of 
that committee, will welcome them. 

I want to say at the outset that personally I am in favor ot ania 
farther than this bill goes, but not on the line upon which this bill pro- 
ceeds. The people of this country require certain things to be done; 
they require themselves or their goods to be rted from place to 
place; they can not well carry on this transportation business in their 
individual capacity; and so, out of their sovereign power, they grant 
charters to aggregations of individuals, to wit, corporations, to perform 
this service. They give to these corporations the right to take property 
by eminent domain; they grant to them great and unusual powers. 
These powers are granted for the purpose of carrying out certain ob- 
jects for which they, as corporations, are created. The ing out 
of those objects is the only reason moving the sovereignty to make the 
grant. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I hold it to be self-evident that when these cor- 
porations no longer fulfill the functions of their creation the sovereign 
power can s d with its authoritative la say, If you do 
not perform these functions the sovereign power will resume the power 
granted you and carry out these functions. It may seem at first start- 
ling; but why may not such a power be exercised? You may say that 
these corporations may be, through no fault of theirs, precluded from 
carrying out the objects of their creation, and thus excused. I deny 
it. The only acts that excuse are the acts of God and the public enemy. 
When men refuse to longer work for the wages that are given them, 
simply refuse to work, and therefore the trains lie idle, is that the act 
of the public enemy or of God? I say neither. 

When disturbances arise and the trains are prevented by physical force 
and violence from being put in motion, then the police power of each 
State is at hand ready to be called into action, and for that abundant 
law already exists. But however this may be, whether or not it be in 
the power of the sovereignty which granted these corporate powers to 
resume them when they are no longer used for the benefit of the com- 
munity, it is perhaps useless at present to discuss, because that remedy 
is not provided for in this bill. The committee were not prepared with- 
ont time for further thought to adopt my suggestion. 

I allude to it simply to illustrate my remark when I say that I do not 


believe this bill goes as far asit ought, and to indicate the line in which 
in my judgment further legislation, if needed, must be had. During 
the freight-handlers’ strike in New York, we were told by these corpora- 
tions that they could not exercise their powers, that they were without 
remedy; but when the courts of New York with their mandamus pro- 
ceedings took hold of the matterand adjudged against those corporations, 
they found a way out of their difficulty. So I say when the sovereign 
power determines to take back to itself that which it has granted, these 
corporations will find a way out of the difficulty. Of course, itis con- 
ceded that this remedy could only be applied in the cases of corpora- 
tions within our reach. As to others, State action would need to be 
superadded. 

Objections are made to this bill. We are told it will be expensive. 
Why, sir, as I understand the Statutes of the United States of Amer- 
ica, if we enact this bill into law these arbitrators will receive the mu- 
nificent sum of $5 a day each during the time they are actually em- 
ployed. ‘There is more money wasted on superfluous employés of this 
House in one month, I undertake to say, than would be needed to pay 
all expenses under this bill for a year. 

But they are to have stenographers and a clk! A careful reading 
of the bill will show these officials are only to be employed when 
needed during the continuance of the set investigation. These 
are not perpetual, permanent officers; they are simply for the occasion. 

Why should not the trifling 8 ol an inquiry into the right and 
wrong of employer and employé be paid from the public Treasury ? 
Labor is dissatisfied; it drops its work and says it can no longer exist 
at the rates paid, and arbitration is ordered. Shall labor outof its poor 
pittance pay the cost of that arbitration, or shall the people of this coun- 
try, for whose benefit, after all, the investigation is ordered that again 
the wheels of commerce may turn, pay the insignificant sum expended 
in securing the investigation and conducting it? Labor can not pay it. 
If the corporation m that might become another motive against its 
agreeing to the arbitration. 

But we are told that the bill is unconstitutional. The Constitution 
seems to be a handy thing to have around when corporations are to be 
created, and to be terribly in the way when legislation is asked securing 
justice and fair dealing between such corporations and their employés. 
I wish I could have better heard the remarks of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. REAGAN], who spoke unfortunately so low I was unable 
to catch more than here and there a word. From what I did hear, I 
judged his objection to the constitutionality of the bill was founded 
upon the fact that it deals with certain matters out of contracts 
between employers and employés, and not with the broad question of 
interstate commerce. But these matters are, unquestionably, incidents 
of interstate commerce. They are among the minor facts which, aggre- 
gated, make the great fact of interstate commerce. In the interests of 
the measure he has advocated here for years regulating such commerce 
by Congress, he ought not to draw faint distinctions. 

If this bill provided for enforced arbitration, then the objection might 
possibly merit a serious examination. But it does not so provide. It 
simply, when two parties agree to arbitrate their differences—the one 
party being by the terms of the bill a ‘‘common carrier engaged in the 
transportation of property or passengers * * between two or more 
States of the United States, or within the Territories of the United 
States, or within the District of Columbia,’’ and the other ‘‘the em- 
ployés“ of such carrier—provides the machinery which said parties 
may use in effecting such arbitration. Is it constitutional for Congress 
to regulate interstate commerce and unconstitutional for Congress to 
provide a possible remedy against the stoppage of such commerce? Is 
there anything in the Constitution which prevents the Congress of the 
United States from saying that when two parties thus en agree to 
do a thing that is itself legal, that harms no one, they s have the 
power to doit, and from providing the appliances they may need to 
make effectual their ment? 

Mr. HOPKINS. I should like to ask the gentleman a question: if 
at common law they can not arbitrate, and whether that arbitration is 
not binding? If they arbitrate is it not final, and can not it be enforced 
in the courts of this country? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The gentleman puts three questions into one. 
As to the first I will say yes; and as to the second and third I will say 


no. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Tell me why. What do you regard as the second 
and third questions to which you say no? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I answered in the order in which you put them. 
I say at common law two parties can arbitrate. Isay without some 
provision of statute law on the subject that arbitration is not binding, 
nor is it final or capable of enforcement in any court. If there bea 
statute superadded to the common law then the provisions of that stat- 
ute bind so far as they may go but no further. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Does this bill provide if there be arbitration how 
that arbitration shall be enforced ? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I propose to make my speech by 
the stages I have indicated on my notes, and I can not be diverted, with 
all courtesy to the gentleman, from the order of the performance. I 
will answer the gentleman before I am through, I think. 

Now we come to the difficulty which underlies this whole question 
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of arbitration. It was raised in the objection of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND]. Ido not pretend to quote his exact words, 
but his proposition is that you can not provide an arbitration to com- 
pel a corporation to ‘‘do its duty toward its employés without also 
compelling the employés to do their duty to the corporation.” That, 
I think, is the exact spirit, if not the very words, of the gentleman’s 
objection. In other words, if yon can compel a corporation to employ 
you can also compel the employé to work. If you can compel the 
one to pay a higher wage you can compel the other to accept a lower 
wage. If you can imprison the one for refusal you may the latter for 
like refusal. Is that objection sound? 

The difficulty with many of the propositions brought before tle com- 
mittee was this, that while they were well intended, while they were 
meant for the benefit of labor in this country, they were veritable boom- 
erangs, Why, I read in the substitute proposed by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. GLOVER], in section 19, after an arbitration has been had 
and an award has been made, these words: 


And in a case for mandamus or injunction the court may issuc the same and 
punish disobedience thereof by proceedings for contempt in the usual form. 


And in another bill now pending in this House, introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON], it is provided in section 4 that 
where an award is made and either party disobeys it—I quote now lit- 
crally—‘‘the same shall be held to be a contempt of court, to be pun- 

by fine and imprisonment, or either orboth, in such amount or 
for such term as the court may seo fit.” 

What is the result possible under these bills? Let us sec. Difi- 
culty arises. John Smith, representingsome order of men seeking re- 
dress, and Jay Gould, we will say, representing the corporation, agree 
to an arbitration. The award, as may happen, is made against the 
order. After the facts are found the men are adjudged in the wrong. 
Either the words of that section are meaningless or the men of the order 
can be imprisoned, not for a day, not for a year, but at the pleasure of 
the judge of a United States court for contempt in disobeying. Diso- 
beying what? Suppose the difficulty arose out of an alleged insufii- 
ciency of wages. The men say they will not work longer at the price 
paid. It is submitted to arbitration. The arbitrators are of opinion 
that the price is sufficient, and the court says on that finding you must 
work at this rate of wages. The order say they will not. I say that 
either that provision is without meaning or the court can imprison 
those men, free American citizens, for still refusing to work at a com- 
pensation which they know is not sufficient to supply the actual neces- 
sities of their families. 

I therefore repeat that these proposed substitutes are boomerangs, 
and I will not stand in my place in this House and vote for measures 
which make such results possible. 

But another provision to make the award binding is found in one 
of these proposed substitutes. It provides thatif the award is not lived 

to there shall be an execution and sale of property of the one not 
obeying the award. Mr. Chairman, in connection with something I 
read the other day these words have to my mind a terrible significance. 
I hold in my hand what purports to be the report of an interview with 
Mr. Jay Gould on Saturday or Sunday last, and which is undoubtedly 
authentic as it bears the marks of careful revision, and was undoubt- 
edly intended for publication. In the course of his remarks I find 
these words: 
We purpose to recover damages from every member of the association who 
has any property. 

I will send the article to the Clerk’s desk, to be read for the informa- 
tion of the committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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ings. Some of the men are worth $15,000 or $20,000 apiece. They are respon- 
sible to us for the losses we have suffered, if they belong to the Knights of Labor. 


Now, outof the wages which he allows to his employés some have been 
enabled by lives of frugality and sobriety to purchase little homes of 
theirown. What does he propose to do? He proposes to hold the men 
responsible as conspirators and compel these homes which they have 
so acquired to shelter their defenseless families to be sold and their 
value go to swell the millions in his surcharged coffers. What else 
does he mean when he insists that in any arbitration the damages al- 
leged to have been suffered by his companies must be taken into ac- 
count? The losses, especially by the non-use of the roads, are un- 
doubtedly heavy. Shall we pass an enforced arbitration bill, such as 
this substitute, by which he could have this matter submitted, and 
expose these little homesteads to the chances of seizure and sale under 
an unfriendly award ? 

Iam opposed to any bill under which it is possible for him to do that 
and do it under the formsoflaw. Ido not say that was the intention 
of the framers of the proposed substitute, for, from my knowledge of 
them, I believe it was farthest from their thoughts; but I do say that 
under the wording of that substitute such a proceeding is rendered 
possible, We must accept or reject bills, not because of the motives of 
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their framers, but because of what such bills, in fact, may be capable 
of being used for. 

Mr. RYAN. What substitute does the gentleman refer to? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. That proposed by the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. GLOVER]. 

Now, then, Mr. Chairman, if we pass any arbitration bill, that arbi- 
tration must be either voluntary arbitration or enforced arbitration. 
The committee have decided in favor of voluntary arbitration and against 
enforced arbitration, because if enforced arbitration is provided it may, 
in the hands of designing men, be used to the detriment, ay, gross in- 
jury of the laboring classes of this country. They have no heavy treas- 
ury to fall back upon. They are not provided with able counsel, and 
in any contest before any fornm must always be at a disadvantage. En- 
forced arbitration to be effective must be followed by an enforced award, 
and an enforced award means not only possible but probable danger to 
the employé. There isthe whole situation in a nutshell, and volumes 
of description could not make it plainer. 

The bill is effective so far as the committee believe that under the 

resent state of things it is safe to go in the direction of arbitration. 
en the spirit of the times shall have changed; when these corpora- 
tions shall have become the servants of the people and the people shall 
again have become the masters; when we shall have gotten back tothe 
old-time idea that these corporations were created for the purpose of 
serving the needs of the public, and not to enable a few men by their 
misuse to accumulate the wealth of Croesus or Dives, we may go further, 
bat at present we did not deem itsafe to devise any more radical meas- 
ure, at least, upon this line, 

The provisions of the bill are plain, simple, and direct. They areso 
plain that they can not be misunderstood. The parties desire to arbi- 
trate; they are allowed to do so; the arbitratorsare clothed with powers 
which under the common law they do not have. They are given the 
power to send for persons and papers, to examine witnesses under oath, 
and so to get at the real facts underlying the matters in dispnte—all 
of it power which at common law they would not have. They make 
the award, and it is filed, together with all the testimony, in the office 
of the Commissioner of Labor of the United States, to there be and re- 
main a public record forever. 

If we go further than that upon this line we then enter upon legis- 
tion which, as I have said, may be disastrous to the very interests 
which, being the weaker and least protected, should receive our special 
care, or at least cause us to exercise caution in formulating any law. 

Having completed the above remarks, 

Mr. BUCHANAN inquired how much of his time remained. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman has eight minutes remaining. 
The gentleman has spoken for thirty minutes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. But I had an hounand eight minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yielded ten minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I understand that, but I have an arrangement 
by which I am to get that time back with interest and compound in- 
terest. 


Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. I will state tothe House that when 
the gentleman from New Jersey courteously yielded a pee of his 
time to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] I yielded him eight- 
een minutes of my time. He can have that now if he desires it, or he 
can have the eighteen minutes later. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I desire them now. I yield ten minutes tomy 
colleague from New Jersey [Mr. McApoo]. 

Mr. MCADOO. The American industrial people areprobabl, 

them all in all, the most intelligent on the face of the earth. 
a reading and thinking people, acute, intelligent, and quick to form 
opinions. And let no gentleman on the floor of the House delude 
himself with the idea that they can be deceived by mere ious prom- 
ises, rounded platitudes, and airy nothings. We should treat such in- 
telligence and such a great mass of intelligent labor with honest and 
with candid dealing. To such a constituency we can appeal withsafety 
if we appeal with truth. 

Our fathers started in to solve what the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Foran] designates as the great problem of the ages, and they made the 
first step toward it on this continent by striking down the strongest, ' 
most imperial, tyrannous, and resplendent paternal ent that 
had ever been erected. What was it that for eight long and bloody 
years they maintained that heroic and unequal struggle? It was to 
put down a system of government that bound the land, which is the 
entire wealth 1 a petion, in the chains fai geen that sbacped pie 
indvidual right in the magnificent -prevailing power of the 
state, making the state pre-eminently everything and the individual 
man insignificant or nothing, a pawn for kings, an automaton in the 
hands of lords. Sir, it was to be hoped that after this unparalleled sac- 
rifice, this freedom-loving and heroic endeavor, there would never be 
erected on American soil a worse, a bastard, an irresponsible paternal 
government, A 

But, unfortunately from the amassing of wealth in the great com- 
mercial centers, the successful accumulation of great tracts of land, the 
individual absorption of the wealth created by industry, there have 
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arisen true not yet fully developed, but still dangerous enough to be 
repressed by legislation the symptoms of paternal government in the 
ponani monopolies, corporations, money-kings, and princely bond- 

olders which oppress and grind labor and threaten the existence of 
republican institutions. Sir, the direst of all evils, whether it be by 
one or many, is paternal government. It represses ambition, crushes 
industry, begets dependence, is the climax of tyranny, degrades man- 
hood, destroys liberty, and is only compatible with galling oppression 
and abject slavery. The free, intelligent, ambitious, patriotic, and 
liberty-loving American workingman will not long suffer it to exist, 
but will destroy it with the ballot. 

The idea of our fathers was this: That instead of paternal govern- 
ment, that was to te the individual action, to control the people, 
to repress individuality and manhood, the Government was to be sim- 
ply an umpire, to see that the contest for existence, for the acquisition 
of property, for ambitious advancement, should be an absolutely fair 
one. And, sir, I think that this idea was violated when one or two 
years back we saw a number of our artisans and clerks who had com- 
bined to shorten the number of hours of work in the city of Newark, 
N. J., taken and put in jail for this peaceable agitation, while across the 
river in the city of New York half a dozen men sat down to say 
by their individual fiat what should be the price of flour, what should 
be the rate of transportation from Chicago, and what should be the 
wages of labor pèr day of these men who are now striking on the 
Missouri Pacific. I zA if labor was not compelled to combine by the 
example of capital openly confederating and controlling railroads and 
holding open public meetings to fix the price of provisions and regu- 
late the w of their 3 There was nothing left for the hon- 
est manbood, industry, labor of the United States under those cir- 
cumstances but to combine in this colossal o ization which now 
confronts Congress and the country. Sir, this orderly, peaceful, intelli- 
gent organization of labor is unequalled in any country. Let us pray 
that it may be wisely, patriotically, and efficiently guided in its coun- 
sels. It is indeed fortunate thus far in the ability and wisdom of its 
leading directors. 

My time is limited; if it were not, I would like to deal more at 
with these great questions. I want to say another thing. The remedy 
lies with the people themselves. You can not cure this great disease, 
this antagonism between capital and labor, by any crude hasty-poultice 
panacea of legislation. Why, Mr. i , when Napoleon, who was 
as much the deliverer of Europe as he was its conqueror, or when with 
his powerful and resplendent genius he struck down hereditary aristoc- 
racy, dynasties, thrones, kings, caste, condition, and class, and preached 
with sword and fire to the enslaved les of Europe equality and frater- 
nity, he was unable to do anything beyond freeing the peopleand leaving 
them to themselves, that by their own growing intelligence and patriot- 
ism they might work out their own salvation. Free the people, and 
are will solve these problems to their best interest. The remedy lies 
with the people and with public opinion, the most powerful engine and 
leverage of modern times, and more ially in our country. No giant 
here yet can fight it successfully. What is this bill? It is merely a 
first simple step, and as such praiseworthy. It is a bill to give vent 
to public opinion in an orderly, legal way; to legalize this tremendous 
enginery, to solidify, to materialize the public opinion of sixty millions 
of intelligent people, to focus that powerful influence upon corpora- 
tions, upon monopolies, upon these great railroads that cross our States, 
so that they may feel compelled in their own interest to do justice to 
those whom they employ. > 

For myself I will vote for this bill. At least it serves notice on in- 
justice that justice is awake. This arbitration will show the right and 
the wrong of a great strike. It will lighten dark places. Government 
will umpire the contest, and see, let us hope, fair play, and, so doing, 
instruct us all as to the merits of this struggle, besides showing these 
ee tions that Government does not desert the i and needy 

or the rich and powerful, and that ee . not the few, are to rule 
ſor all future time here in all parts of North America. 

Sir, there are other measures beyond this in which the industrial 

of the United States are interested. The greatest of all ques- 
ions is the land question. No people ever yet were free who were not 
a nation of freeholders, and I view with great alarm and indignation 
an alien Anglo-Irish landlord in the State of Illinois, one Scully, a man 
who refuses allegiance to the Constitution of the United States, and 
who, as some of the ablest writers of the day tell us, has upon his land 
in that t State one-third as many tenants as there are in Scotland. 
Yes; Illinois, a comparatively new State, has, with less population, 
nearly 20,000 more tenant farmers than there are in the ancient feudal 
kingdom of Scotland. 
ow this fortunate Irish landlord Scully must smile when he hears 
our Fourth of July orations! As he rolls along the boulevards of Paris 
on the fruits of the toil, pain, and frugality of his Illinois tenants he 
is probably grateful enough to admit that we are certainly the most in- 
different and tolerant people on the globe. Verily Illinois is better 
than Kerry or Donegal in Ireland, for Illinois has no land agitators 
who have as yet broken in on the pleasant dream of happy Scully. 
Sir, one Scully is a danger-signal; but when the army of Scullys, 
transported landlords, greedy speculators, and nomadic counts, knights, 


dukes, and lords, have already possessed themselves of 30,000,000 acres 
of American soil it is high time for Congress and the State Legislatures 
to cry halt to this invasion of alien enemies of our institutions, The 
immortal Jefferson went on record in his day against this alien pro- 
prietorship in American land. And one of the ablest writers of our 
Revolutionary period, in a work dedicated to Benjamin Franklin, says 
in 1787 of the necessity of maintaining our own citizens on the land: 


A general and tolerably equal distribution of landed property is the whole basis 
of national freedom. e system of the great Montesquieu will ever be erro- 
neous till the words property or lands in fee-simple are substituted for virtue. 
Virtue, patriotism, or love of country never was and never will be till men's 
natures are changed a fixed, permanent principle and support of government. 
But in an cultural country a general possession of land in fee-simple may 
be rend perpetual; and the inequalities introduced by commerce are too 
fluctuating to endanger government, An equality of property, with a neces- 
sity of alienation constantly o “rae 8 destroy combination of. powerful fam- 
ilies, is the very soul of a republic. ile this continues, the people will iney- 
itably possess rand freedom; when this is lost, power de liberty 
expires, and a commonwealth will inevitably assume some other form. 


Power departs, liberty expires! Is not this the voice of a prophet 
from beside the cradle of the Republic, ringing in our deadened ears 
in these days of the Scullys, the speculators, the courts, the railroads, 
and the colossal fiirms ? 

Power departs, liberty expires” under the colossal shadow of the 
great public grants, the foreign and domestic land syndicates, grabbers, 
and stealers, cattle kings, “dummy ” entry-men, 4, 000, 000-acre owners, 
as in one California case, and 2,000,000 acres in the case of a Florida 


owner! 
Looking at these facts the statesman and the thinker can not but be 


appalled at the horrible suggestion that may be, when dying landlord- 
ism has been extirpated by popular uprisings from Europe, this dread- 
ful nightshade may ee 0 plant its seeds in our as yet compara- 
tively free soil. Sir, I am no alarmist, but I say from the fullness of 
conviction that if these enemies of the human race, these usurping lords 
against natural rights and natural freedom, plant themselves firmly on 
American land, naught save the raging storm of agitation, or, worse 
still, the violence of revolution, will uproot and overturn them. Labor 
and land, land and labor, these are centennial problems. The one is 
with us, the other comes on apace, and may even reach us before that- 
day, big with fate, when the last acre of the public domain has been 
incl and the landless state will contemplate these new barons of 
North America. s 

Now, sir, as I have already said, no people on the earth ever yet did, 
or ever will, maintain themselves as en unless they live on free 
land; and if there is one evil more than another against which the or- 
ganized intelligent labor of the United States is calling for relief it is 
land monopoly. If there is one thing they desire more than another, 
it is that this Congress shall prevent, by legislation, the absorption of 
over 30,000,000 acres of the public domain, of the state’s land, by men 
who at heart are the enemies of free government and of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. [Applause. ] 

I here insert as part of my remarks the following on this subject 
from a recent number of the North American Review: 


Thus from the day—now officially declared to be at hand—that the public do- 
main is quite the — . — of a tenant-farming class will go on 
in the United States at an enormous rate. We let most of our land in certain 
districts to tenants,” said a Chicago land agent to me, because by that means 
with the rents we get, we are often able to return the original price of the land 
twice over in three years, We have 60,000 acres now let to tenants. But we 
don’t keep it up; landlording needs supervision, and we do business on too 
extensive a scale to go in for it as a regular thing. It enables us to hold our 
land out of market until we get a fancy price forit. But many ofthe men we 
sell to keep on the tenants, only retaining one farm to work themselves. Itpays 
better.“ In fact, even now—before the public domain is yet altogether a 
tion—tenant-farmers are being manufactured in the Western States by wholesale. 

Settlers have no other resource, and men who own land find it a vastly better 
investment to let it to tenants than to work it themselves, They can u pre- 
posterous rent—half the crop is a usual rent—and thus make around income 
without working for it, having their time to devote to other ts or to idle- 
ness, while their pal, the land, is sustaining its great increment in value 
from the labor of the tenant and of the other tenants around who go to make 
the neighborhood a settled community. It is a fact that there can not bea mo- 
ment’s doubt about—the tendency of landlordism in the United States is inev- 
itable and immense. Even the owner of 160 acres will by and by, when land 
becomes still scarcer, find it more easy and enjoyable and far more profitable 
to break his lot up into small tenant holdings, retaining only a few acres of 
kitchen garden for his private use. This conclusion, which is really palpable, 
can be submitted to a satisfactory statistical test. I have made up from the cen- 
sus, in groups, the distribution of the tenant farmers over the ous States. 

This table throws a remarkable light on the progress of American landlordism. 
What we look for first is neither a very old nor far Eastern or Southern State, 
nor a very new nor far Western State, but a State that in its growth has been 
subjected to the more or less modern conditions, and that has got beyond the 
transition stage, through which the newer States are now passing. Such a State 
will be found in the northern central group, and it will be allowed without cavil 
that the most typical State of that group is Illinois. What do we find? That 
Illinois has gone deeper into the landlord and tenant than any State of 
the entire Union? And if we look through the other ofthe same group, 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Kansas, Missouri, and even a State so new and go far 
west as Iowa, we behold a state of things equally astonishing. In less than ten 
years’ time States like Minnesota and Nebraska—which alread a sub- 
stantial tenant class—will have as many tenants and land as any of the 


others. 
Looking now in another direction we see that with the exception of New 
Pennsylvania, the older Eastern States have not gone in for tenant- 


York an 
farming to anything like the same extent as the settled -Western States 
and this, of course, 


is because they were settled up ata time when good free 
land was in fact—not in fancy—both plentiful and Sandy. The old tation 
States of the South may stand out of our argument, as it may be 5 that they 
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had no alternative after the war but to trans‘orm the slaves on the plantations 
into tenants. Following is the table: 
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A study of Jandlordism in some of the States where it most flourishes has re- 
vealed many remarkable things which can not be referred to on this occasion. 
It may be remarked, however, that landlordism in States like Illinois is already 
taking on many of the features that distinguish it in the Old World. The crude 
nucleus of a landed aristocracy is being surely formed. In Springfield at pres- 
ent there dwells some two hundred landlords who live upon the rent-roll of 

roperties in the middle of the State, Many of them were ori ly working 
farmers who, having the eye for land—what a French writer calls the convoitise 
des champs—man: to gradually patch 1 a considerable estate, and, 
having leased it to tenants, have come to the State capital to live at their ease. 

The children of many of them are now picking up the airs of the great world 
in Paris and London. One landlord whose estate I visited owns 40,000 acres in 
one county alone, and this is less than half of his entire pro y. ‘From these 
40,000 acres he derives a rental in cash of considerably more $100,000 a year. 
He is not an American citizen, but an Irishman who has earned an un t 
notoriety as a landlord in his own country, He livesin England, leaving his 
estates here to be managed by an agent, and ue eee with a flying 
visit to this country once in every four years or so. He not even pay taxes 
to the country from which he draws his princely income. In his leases, one of 
which I possess, it is stipulated that the tenants shall pay yearly to the land- 
lord "the full amount of all taxes or assessments, or , of every 
kind or nature whatsoever, made, levied, or 7 — or against” the land 
ey. hold from him, He must find a most enjoyable difference between land- 
lording in Illinois and landlording in Ireland; 
now framed with some view to the protection of the tenant, and the tenant's rep- 
resentatives in Parliament have had some hand in the making of it; whereas 
the land law of Illinois is made al her for the landlords and by the landlords, 
without a single one of its thirty-odd clauses that can be construed as otherthan 
a device to secure that the tenant shall bleed to the full nomination of his bond. 
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The soil of a country is like the blood: Once it is badly vitiated it seems im- 
possible ever to cleanse it, and the poison keeps constantly breaking out. It 
was thus with Rome, whose public domain, though continually increased by 
conquest, was helpless to protect the republic from the consequences of early 
improvidence. Periods of distress, agitations, struggles between rich and poor, 
Jand laws made under terror of the fire-brand in the hands of hunger, are the 
phenomena which, like ulcers on the human body, mark the progress of agra- 
rian disease throughout the course of Roman * No remedy could succeed 
in stemming it. Though every agrarian law had for its object to establish the 
poor on small holdings on the public domain, and to break up the illegal mo- 
nopolies of the rich, yet Rome ever failed to establish her peasant proprietors 
or to shake off the grip that monopoly was once allowed to fasten on her vitals. 
The men of money evaded law after law, bought up officials, ruined the agita- 
tors, and the poor men worked their bonanza estates for them as tenants or 
as serfs, or came into the city to swell the vote-selling mobs of the purlieus. 
Feudalism, landiordism, usury, slavery, spread their humors over Rome's fair 
body. The ulcers became cancers, and the disease, so thoughtlessly admitted 
into the system, became the disease the patient died of in the end. 
perdidere Naliam,”* wrote the historian with the scientific ion of a physi- 
cian closing the entry of an interesting case. Does America, that looks to no 
conquests to add to her domain, whose day for purchasing Louisianas and 
Alaskas is over—America, that is inviting the overflow populations of the world 
to take possession of her territory and is giving to every one the privilege 
of citizenship, that allows even aliens to possess her soil—does America ho; 
that the law of cause and effect will suspend itself for her benefit, or that 
consequences which followed the mistakes of Rome will not follow like mis- 
takes when committed by a Republic of the nineteenth century? She would 
seem indeed to be confident that n miracle will happen for her tection, to 
judge by the stupendous recklessness of her policy in regard to land. She 

s squandering her pete land at such a rate that it would be rash to name 
the hour beyond which there will be a square foot of it still left; and she has 
allowed to intrench themselves upon her soil systems and conditions of land 
tenure that have spread ruin and misery wherever they have been given a 
footing in the Old, World. Rome, even in the days of the Gracchi, was at least 
able to fall back on the fact that she had given no individual a fee-simple title 
to more of the public domain than the 500 goron decmed sufficient for a home- 
stead, and that all who held more than that held it illegally. America seems 
anxious only to bestow her soil as completely out of her 9 — as ‘ible, 
and to leave the proprietors of her mammoth grants as eee as ab- 
solute monarchs in the disposition of their possessions. Even now agricult- 
ure, the pride of America as it was of Rome, is seeing its aspects revolution- 
ized, is seeing the small proprietor being eee into the tenant-at-will, 
the indepen lent small holding passing away and its place taken by the large 


estate—the latifundium— with its Jandi its t, its rack-rents, its 
sion, its misery, and its hopelessness. How ... 


tended between the two t republics of the world—and the Americans are 
no wiser, headed, farther-seeing, or fonder of freedom and independence 
than were the fathers and citizens of early Rome—how nearly pointed on the 


nd ae gro and restrain the encroachments of monopoly upon the public do- 
n. Let us hope, with an abiding faith in American human nature and law- 
craft, that the new laws will not be so framed that the men of money can evade 
them, and that the American Senator who takes the of Licinius will not, 
like his ee prototype, be their earliest violator. us hope that the e 
may be checked in time before it take root and spread, and before it be left for 
some Tiberius Gracchus, in noble desperation, to shake the Republic to its foun- - 
dations, and fail of his object after all. 

THOMAS P. GILL, 


sioner Sparks finds that magnifi 
lands has been to a wide extent wasted under defective and improviden 
and through a laxity of public fee neg ee astonishing in a business sense, 


publi 

worst forms of land monopoly, through 4 1 frauds carried on and con- 
d he Commissioner gives most inter- 

esting particulars of “frauds,” and recommends the immediate amend- 

ment of several of the existing land laws. 2 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I now yield ten minutes of my 
time to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CUTCHEON]. 

Mr. C HEON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to take a very few mo- 
ments of the time of the committee, not to discuss the merits of this 
bill but simply to give the reasons which will actuate me in voting for 
it. I think that no serinin in the course of this debate has over- 
stated, and I think that no one well could overstate, the momentous- 
nessof the question involved to A eg or less extent in this proposed 
legislation—the relation of capital to labor and of labor to capital. 

The question which brings thése two t social forces into collision 
is the question of the equitable division of the joint product of labor 
and capital. Now, in approaching this question we must recognize the 
fact that progress, that civilization, is not a revolution but an evolu- 
tion. It is something that works itself out by the gradual processes of 
the action, reaction, and interaction of great social forces, and we ought 
to be cautious in discussing this question which involves every man, 
woman, and child in the Republic, either directly or indirectly, that 
we say or do nothing which upon the one hand shall tend to kindle 
into flame the smoldering fires of social disorder which are threaten- 
ing us, or that upon the other hand shall in any wise strengthen or 
intensify the already too-grasping power of concentrated and monopo- 
lized capital. 


The bill which we haye before us is an effort—a first effort, perhaps, 
so faras the Federal Government is concerned—in the direction of the 
equitable distribution of the joint product of the operations of labor 
and capital, by bringing them into accordant action and preventing 
the friction and waste of antagonism. It does not purport to bea rem- 
edy for all social evils. 

It does not even assume to be a remedy for all the evils that are in- 
volved in the controversy between capital and labor. It professes to 
take simply one step; it may be a short step, it may ibly be an in- 
considerable step compared to what some gentlemen would have us 
take, but it is as and a step in the right direction, with a view to 
bringing capital and labor into harmonious and co-ordinated relations. 

It has been said here, perhaps unguardedly, that this bill does abso- 
lutely nothing, that it offers nothing to the interests of labor, that it is 
a delusion, a cheat, and a snare. I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, that I 
do not look upon it in that light. It is simple in its provisions; it is 
plain in its language, and that is one of its merits. It does not purport 
to do everything, but it does aim to do one thing, and that is to bring 
into harmonious relations, by voluntary action, assisted by national leg- 
islation, the vast interests of aggregated capital upon the one hand and 
associated and organized labor upon the other. How does it attempt 
to do that? In the first place, it provides that under the auspices and 
by the sanctions of Jaw a board of arbitrators shall be established, to 
which appeal may be made upon the one hand or the other when the 
representative of the other of these two great interests shall voluntarily 
come into this relation. 

It creates this board of arbitrators under the sanction of law and 
clothes it with legal powers and obligations. It gives to it the power 
to send for persons, papers, books, and documents. It compels the 
opening of these books and documents to the eyes of the arbitrators. It 
enables them to arrive at the very facts in controversy, to go to the bot- 
tom of the facts in issue. It gives the board power to examine witnesses 
under the sanction of an oath. But not only does it create the board, 
clothe it with judicial power, empower it to send for and examine per- 
sons and papers, it provides that this board shall make an award. It 
is to determine the question as to which party is right and which party 
wron 

e of this board is to be filed in the office of the Bureau of 
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Labor. It becomes a part of the public records for reference. It is to be 
published to the world; and being so recorded and so published, it be- 
comes a factor in the creation of a public sentiment that will sustain 
the right and demand redress for the wrong. As has been to-day so 
well and eloquently said both by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Foran] 
and the distinguished gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED], the ulti- 
mate tribunal to which ap must be made in this controversy is the 
common sense of the world. Against the deliberate verdict of that 
tribunal neither party to the controversy could long stand. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Let me finish my remarks, and then if I have 
any time I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, the conflict which is now waged is the outcome of 
our new civilization. Weare just passing through a transition period. 
Fifty years ago we had no railroads, no steamboats, no telegraphs. We 
are to-day in the midst of a transition period from theold to the new. 
The introduction of new physical forces, the progress of invention, the 
vast forces of machinery displacing multitudes of laborers, the influx 
of great multitudes of immigrants from foreign lands have all created 
new conditions of the social prolem. Men are flocking to the great 
centers of population; money is being ted there; and to-day 
we are face to face with this new conditionof our civilization. Ihave 
no fear that the American people will not have the necessary modera- 
tion, the common sense, the wisdom to solve this question successfully. 
But they need the help of legislation to do it. They need, among 
other things, that we shall create this board and clothe it with the 
powers which this bill proposes, in order that it may ascertain and re- 
port the facts, may arrive at the right and the wrong of the question 
at issue, so that the force of public opinion, which is above all law, 
which creates all law, which underlies all law, may apply itself to the 
solution of the controversy between the capitalist and the laborer. 

I shall vote for this bill, Mr. Chairman, because, although it does 
not provide for all that we could wish to have done, it does, at least 
a part, and is a step toward the desired end, and facilitates further 
Ss, Py which may properly follow. d 

. BUCHANAN. I understand, Mr. Chairman, that I have six 
minutes left. 


Mr. CUTCHEON. If I have any remaining time, I will now yield 
for the question to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Michigan has two minutes 
left. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I will hear the gentleman's question. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Chairman, in legislating on this subject we 
should do no wrong to the laboring men; we should enact no law that 
will work to the detriment of the class whom the bill proposes to ben- 
efit; and, in view of this, I desire to ask the gentleman who has just 
addressed the House whether the clause permitting these commis- 
sioners who are to be appointed to summon witnesses, to call for the 
produetion of books and papers, and to imprison for contempt parties 
who may refuse to testify, would not permit the commissioners to com- 
pel the Knights of Labor to disclose the secrets of their order, to reveal 
any resolutions that may have been passed, or any action that may have 
been taken in their societies, and which they would desire to keep se- 
cret? I wish to know whether this bill would not permit every such 
thing to be made public? 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I think the gentleman’s little speech has taken 
all my time and has answered itself. I suppose the law must treat 
the parties equally. I surrender the floor to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Let me say to the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. 
HoPKINS] that if this bill is susceptible of that construction let him 
draught an amendment preventing any such construction and I will vote 
for it. Let him not carp, but improve. I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY]. 

Mr. HOPKINS. If this bill is in the interest of the laboring man I 
want to su it. Ifthese gentlemen who have draughted it—— 

A The RMAN. The gentleman from Maine is entitled to the 
oor. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I repeat that I do not think the bill is suscept- 
ible of any such construction; but if it be, let the gentleman draught 
an amendment and let us vote upon it. 

Mr. LONG. It is not susceptible of that construction, unless the 
Knights of Labor should be a party to some arbitration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] is 
entitled to the floor for six minutes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. WELLEORN having taken the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Mc- 
Cook, its Secre announced that the Senate had passed resolutions 
of the following titles; in which the concurrence of the House was re- 
quested: 

A concurrent resolution to print the report of the National Academy 
of Sciences with its appendices for the year 1885; and 

A concurrent resolution providing for the printing of the report of 


the International Polar Expedition to Lady Franklin Bay, hy First 
Lieut. A. W. Greely. 
LABOR ARBITRATION. 


The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 

Mr. DINGLEY addressed the committee. [See Appendix.] 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia, obtained the floor. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I ask the gentleman to yield for a mo- 
tion that the committeee rise. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. I am perfectly willing to do so, 
with the understanding that I shall be entitled to the floor when this 
question comes up again. 

Mr, O’NEILL, of Missouri. I move that the committee rise. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I ask to have printed in the RECORD 
a substitute which I wish to offer to the bill when I have the oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I ask by unanimous consent that mem- 
bers who desire to do so may be allowed to print remarks on this bill. 

Mr. DUNN. That can be done, but not in committee, 

Mr. O’NEILL’s motion that the committee rise was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and theSpeaker ha resumed the 
chair, Mr. SPRINGER reported that the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union had, according to order, had under consider- 
ation the bill (H. R. 7479) to provide for the speedy settlement of con- 
troversies and differences between common carriers engaged in inter- 
state and Territorial transportation of property or passengers and their 
employés, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. WILLIS, from the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, reported 
the bill (H. R. 7480) making 3 for the construction, re- 
pair, and preservation of certain publie works on rivers and harbors, 
and ſor other purposes; which was read a first and second time, recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I reserve all points of order on that bill. 

Mr. RANDALL. That is not necessary. 


OHIO CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE, HURD VS. ROMEIS. 


Mr. TURNER, from the Committee on Elections, submitted a report 
in the contested-election case of Hurd vs, Romeis, and moved that it be 
printed and laid over. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MARTIN, A minority of the Committee on Elections desire to 
submit their views on the contested-election case of Frank H. Hurd ts. 
Jacob Romeis, and to ask that the same be printed. This expression 
of their views is in process of preparation, but is not yet completed; 
and I have to ask on behalf of that minority that leave of the House 
be given to file the same at any time during the saing five days. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

Mr. TURNER. I desire to give notice that I will endeavor to call 
up 5 contested-election case of Hurd rs. Romeis at an early day next 
week. 

LABOR ARBITRATION. 


Mr. ANDERSON, of by unanimous consent had leave to 
print in the Recorp the following substitute for the bill now pending 
in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, which 
he intends to offer at the proper time: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of resentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That a commission to be known as the United 
States commission of arbitration be, and the same ishereby, created, to consist 
of five members, to be appointed by the President, Ki Poet with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The names of persons qualified to act as members of 
said commission may be su; ed to the President by cach of the three follow- 
ing associations, namely: First, the Brotherhood of Locomotive pan rong 
second, the Knights of Labor; and third, that association of farmers which has 
the most numerous membership; but not more than one member of each of 
said associations shall be inted a member of the commission, nor shall two 
of said commissioners be citizens of the same State, nor more than —— belong 
to the same 1 party. The President shall designate which two commis- 
sioners shall be first appointed for the term of three years, which’two for two 
years, and which one for one year; and commissioners thereafter to be a 
pointed to fill vacancies occurring by expiration of terms of service shall hold 
office for three years. Vacancies occurring by death or on of commis- 
sioners appointed under thisact shall be filled only for the unexpired term. It 
shall be unlawful for a member of this commission, or for any of its employés, 
to be interested, either directly or indirectly, in any company or corporation 
performing any part of the work of a common carrier, or to accept or use free 
transportation by any common carrier over land or water, or to accept or use 
the free transmission of messages over a telegraph wire. 

Sec. 2. That the said board of commissioners shall choose a president and 
secretary from their own number; and each commissioner shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate of $5,000 per annum, ＋ with necessary travelin, 
and incidental expenses. The Commission ll be divided into sections o 
two members, an: section may employ. a stenographer, whose compensa- 
tion shall be fixed by the commission, The salaries of the commissioners and 
all necessary or proper expenses of the commission shal! be audited and Bras 
by the 8 officers of the Treasury, upon vouchers to be approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 

ropriated. 

. 3. That it shall be the duty of such commission, either upon its own mo- 
tion or upon the information, under of three reputable citizens, that public 
travel, traffic, or commerce in the several Territories and District of Columbia, 
or among the several States, or intercommunication over railway, steam! or 
— lines, has been interrupted or sus, by reason of differences 
tween employers and employés, or that such interruption or suspension is prob- ` 
able and imminent, to inquire into and ascertain the nature and ground of such 
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differences, and, upon due information of all facts and circumstances connected 
therewith, to recommend to the several parties concerned such terms of arbitra- 
tion or settlement of differences as may be deemed just and proper, to be deter- 
mined by a majority of the section of the board of commissioners acting upon 
the same. In the event that such terms of arbitration shall be refused or neg- 
lected by the several parties, the action of the said section shall be promptly 
submitted to a quorum of the entire board of commissioners for its consideration 
and decision, and the findings of fact thereupon by the said commission shall 
be accepted as competent evidence in any United States district or circuit court. 
It shall be competent for the commission in such case, through its officers or by 
a district attorney of the United States, to submit its findings of fact and its de- 
cision to any judge of the United States district or circuit court presiding within 
the j ion of the Territories or States wherein the said trade, t ic, and 
commerce shall have been interrupted or suspended; and said judge of said 
court shall summarily examine into the same, and may review, modify, ap- 
prove, or disapprove the whole or any part or portion of the same. 

Sec, 4. That when the said findings and decisions of the said board of com- 
missioners shall be so reviewed by the said district or circuit the same 
shall be entered upon the records of said court in the nature of a j decree, 
which shall be served upon the party or parties concerning whom said decree 
shall be made, requiring such party or parties to do and perform certain act or 
acts, if any, as measures of just and fair arbitration; and if, upon such reasona- 
ble notice as the court may direct, the terms of said decree be 7 
set at na t, and rendered inoperative by said party or parties, the same 
be held to be a contempt of court, to be punished by fine and imprisonment, 
either or both, in such amount or for such term as the court may see fit; and the 
usual process shall issue from said court to enforce its orders in this behalf. 

Src. 5. That the commission, or any such ju of a district or circuit 33 
are hereby empowered to send for persons and papers, administer oaths, 
examine witnesses in any matter or proceeding relating to the duties of arbi- 
tration as provided and 5 by this act; and the said commission 
shall haye the right to call upon the judge of any United States district or cir- 
cuit court for the services of its officers in compelling attendance of 
serving processes, or conducting examinations. The commission shall filea fal 
report of its proceedings with the Secretary of the Interior on or before Decem- 
ber 30 in each year, together with such recommendations for additional legisla- 
tion as it may deem desirable, and the same shall be transmitted to Congress 
for its information, - A 

Sec. G. That in the event that differences between employers and employés, 
other than those heretofore contemplated by this act, result in what is 
commonly known asa strike“ or “lock-out,” and in the event that such differ- 
ences or strike shall seriously impair an important trade industry, and in the 
event that either of said employers or employés in such private industrial pur- 
suit shall request arbitration, said commission may cause one of its sections to 
examine into such differences, and make such recommendations to the several 
parties as it shall determine to be just and proper; but its function in such case 
shall terminate with said recommendation. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


On motion of Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri, by unanimous consent leave 
was granted to members to print remarks in the RECORD on the pend- 
ing labor-arbitration bill. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I give notice that to-morrow after the 
reading of the Journal I will move to go into committee on the labor- 
arbitration bill and move to close debate at 3 o'clock. 


INCREASE OF THE NAVY. 


On motion of Mr. HERBERT, by unanimous consent the following 
resolution was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs: 

Resolced, That Tuesday, the 13th day of April, 1885, and from day to day there- 
after until disposed of, except Mondays and Fridays, not to Tatarka with reve- 
nue bills, regular appropriation bills, and bills from the Committee on Public 
Lands for the forfeiture of land mts where they may have preference, nor 
with the morning hours, nor with the hour for the call of committees for the 
consideration of business, nor with prior orders, be set apart for the 
tion of the bill (H. R. 6664) entitled To increase the naval establishment,” 


ORDNANCE AND WAR SHIPS. 


Mr. RANDALL, from the Commission on Ordnance and War Ships, 
submitted a report; which was laid on the table, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. RANDALL, from the Commission on Ordnance and War Ships, 
also submitted the following resolution; which was referred to the 
House Calendar: 


Resolved, That the report of the Commission on Ordnance and War Ships be 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, so far as the said committees have jurisdiction of the matter considered 
by said commission, 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. MCRAE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found truly enrolled the bill (H. R. 1151) 
authorizing the President of the United States to appoint Lieut. Will- 
jam P. Randall alieutenant-commander on the retired-list of the Navy; 
when the Speaker signed the same. 

And then, on motion of Mr. HAMMOND (at 5o’clock p. m.), the House 
adjourned. 


: PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and rs were laid on the Clerk’s d un- 
der the rule, and referred as follows: * 

By Mr. BAKER: Petition of Hon. Van Vorhis and others, citizens of 
Rochester, in favor of Senator Dawes’s Sioux bill, &c.—to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs, 

Also, petition of Homer C. Ely and others, citizens of Monroe County, 
New York, against the passage of any bankrupt bill—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

- By Mr. BOYLE: Remonstrance of the window-glass workers of Belle 
Vernon and of Burnsville, Pa., against the reduction of the tariff on 
window-glass—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resoultions of citizens of Philadelphia, in favor of the passage of 
the educational bill—to the Committee on Education. 


By Mr. BURNES: Remonstrance of Bruce Earl and numerous others, 


citizens of Corning, Mo., against Senate bill No. 1715, to regulate the 
transportation of live-stock—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CONGER: Petition from Assembly No. 3623, Knights of 
Labor, of Stuart, Iowa, protesting against the of the so-called 
free-shipping bill now pending—to the Select Committee on American 
Ship-building and Ship-owning Interests. 

By Mr. A. C. DAVIDSON: Letter. of Hon. A. C. Davidson, relative 
to election contest—to the Committee on Elections. 

By Mr. ELDREDGE: Petition of 147 members of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, of Wheeling, Mo., for passage of certain pension laws 
therein named—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FISHER: Petition of Knights of Labor No. 3021, of Essex- 
ville, Mich., against the passage of the bill known as free-ship bill—to 
the Select Committee on American Ship-huilding and Ship-owning In- 
terests. 5 

By Mr. EUSTACE GIBSON: Petition of W. H. Morris, of Putnam 
County, West Virginia, for reference of claim to the Court of Claims— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, petition of John Clark, of Cairo, Ritchie County, West Virginia, 
asking that the law relative to bounties be extended to certain officers— 
to the Committe on War Claims. 

By Mr. GLASS: Petition of Solomon Fuks, of Obion County, Ten- 
nessee, asking that his war claim be referred to the Court of 
to the same committee. 

By Mr. GROUT: Letter of Hon. C. W. H. Dwinnell, in explanation of 
the claim of Sally B. Bents for a pension—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, affidavit of Lydia Hall in support of House bill 7187, granting 
a pension to John E. Rollins—to the same committee. 

By Mr. HARRIS: Petition from upwards of 250 business men of 
Washington, D. C., asking for the passage of the Vance-Harris bill for 
the removal of the steam railroads from their present locations within 
the heart of the city to and upon a viaduct road over the squares of 
ground between K and L streets south to and within a union depot to 
be located between K and L streets and Four-and-a-half and Seventh 
streets southwest—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: Memorial of Local Assembly No. 2619, Knights 
of Labor, of Somerville, Mass., in favor of the Hennepin Canal—to the 
Committee on Railways and = 

By Mr. HAYNES: Memorial of Edward M. Slayton, of Manchester, 
N. H., in regard to the sale of imitation butter—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. HEWITT: Petition of Sarah O'Brien, widow of Hugh O’Brien, 
late of Company C, One hundred and seventieth Regiment New York 
Volunteers, to be placed on the pension-roll—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL: Memorial of Knights of Labor of Swan Creek, Ohio, 
relative to the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways and 
Canals. 


By Mr. J. H. JONES: Petition of citizens of Troup, Smith County, 


Texas, for free coinage of silver; for issuance of notes in the 
place of bank notes; that the larger portion of the surplus in the Treas- 
States, and that 


ury be paid on the interest-bearing debt of the Uni 
a law be passed against discrimination against silver—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: Memorial from Knights of Labor, No. 3882, 
of Newark, N. J., ing that the General Government should make 
liberal appropriations of the surplus revenue for internal improvements, 
and indorsing the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways and 
Canals. 


By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of George W. Rimer and 39 others, sol- 
diersof the late war, citizens of Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, praying 
for the passage of an act granting bounties in certain cases—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PERKINS: Petition of F. R. Morton and others, business and 
working men of Parsons, Kans., urging legislation to adjust the present 
strikes in the Southwestern and Gould system of railroads, and aid in 
preventing their recurrence—to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, resolutions of the Board of Trade of Junction City, Kans., urg- 
ing extensive improvements at Fort Riley, Kans., as recommended by 
the national military authorities—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, communication from W. H. Barnes, of Independence, Kans., 
submitting a design for a return postal-card, and recommending legis- 
lation for the return of postal-cards to writers when not delivered—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. PHELPS: Petition of A. L. Kynor and others, of the fifth 

New Jersey district, praying for a constitutional amendment to prohibit 
the liquor traffic—to the Select Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor 
Traffic. 
By Mr. PLUMB: Petition of John S. Armstrong, J. A. Whitmore, 
and 130 others, citizens of La Salle County, Ilinois, for a change in the 
manner of electing the United States Senate—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial concerning the abolition of the Presidency, from Jo- 
liet, III.— to the same committee. 
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Also, petition of John Doherty and 50 others, citizens of Streator, III., 
asking for the election of United States Senators by the people—to the 
same committee. ; 

By Mr. ROMEIS: Petition of David B. Caldwell and 71 others, citi- 
zens of Sandusky County, Ohio, asking for a pension to David B. Cald- 
well for disability—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of J. F. Mack and 63 citizens of Sandusky, Ohio, for 
post-office savings-banks—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. 


By Mr. SPOONER: Petition of Local Assembly No. 4621 of Knights 
of Labor of Providence, R. I., for restoration of wages in Government 
Printing Office—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. STORM: Memorial of Knights of Labor of Beaver Meadow, 
Pa., asking for internal improvements—to the Committee on Railways 
and Canals. 

By Mr. J. M. TAYLOR: Petition of Thomas Campbell and Sarah 
Campbell, to be put on the pension-list—to the Committee on Invalid 


By Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR: Petition of Frances M. Brodnax, widow 
of Riehard T. Brodnax, deceased, of Tipton County, and of Mary Smith, 
of Fayette County, Tennessee, asking that their war claims be referred 
to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, in the claim of J. B. Simmons, of Shelby County; of 
Thomas J. Graves, of Fayette County; of Mrs. Martha L. Trigg, of 
Memphis, and of Elam F. Thomas, of Fayette County, Tennessee—to 
the same committee. 

By Mr. WAIT: Petition of John Dwight and others, against reduc- 
ing the duty on bicarbonate of soda and saleratus—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WARD: Petition of eitizens of Clinton County, Indiana, for 
C0000 OR OR, CAEN, Weights, and 
ensures. 

By Mr. WHEELER: Petition of Reuben Copeland, asking that war 
claim be referred to the Court of Claims —to the Committee on War 


By Mr. WILSON: Petition of Solomon Gruber, and of heirs of Bar- 
tholomew Shaull, deceased, of Jefferson County, West Virginia, asking 
that their war claims be referred to the Court of Claims—to the same 
committee. 

The following petitions, praying Congress for the enactment of a law 
requiring scientific temperance instruction in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, in the Territories, and in the Military and Naval 
Academies, the Indian and colored schools supported wholly or in part 
by money from the national ‘Treasury, were presented and severally 
referred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. CARLETON: Of citizens of Huron County, Michigan. 

By Mr. FREDERICK: Of citizens of Benton and Linn Counties, Iowa. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: Of citizens of Middlesex County, Massachusetts. 

By Mr. PERRY: Of citizens of Spartanburg, Laurens, and Allen- 
dale, South Carolina. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, April 1, 1886. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. EDMUNDS. I move that when the Senate adjourn to-day it 
be to meet on Monday next. 
The motion was agreed to. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT tempore presented a resolution of the General 
Assembly of Ohio; which was referred to the Committee on Finance, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


sheep-breed: 
flocks have been reduced d 
the audlitor. In quantity the clip 
cording to the most careful estimates. 
at least 10 cents per pound, which, estimating the p 
1883 at 30,000,000 pounds, exhibits an annual loss on the clip alone of $3,000,000. 
Such ression to this important agricultural industry demands earnest and 
profound consideration. 

2. If this depression continues it will very soon reduce the flocks still further 
and cause many woo! wers to abandon this and in other agricultural 


uction 


m a restora- 

rted wools as they were established by the act of 
1867, or what will be fully their equivalent, and respectfully instruct the Senators 
and earn: the Representatives in Congress 
trom thia every honorehlé axartion to restore to woot wers the 
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5. the governor be requested to transmit a copy of these resolutions to 
our Senators and to each member of the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States from Ohio. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a petition of Knights of Labor 
of Lima, Ohio, praying that liberal appropriations be e for works 
of internal improvement, and especially for the construction of the 
Hennepin Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented memorials of Knights of Labor of Lima and Iron- 
ton, in the State of Ohio, remonstrating against the passage of the free- 
ship bill; which were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

e also presented a petition of civilian employés of the supply de- 
partment of the Army, praying for the passage of a bill for the restora- 
tion of their salaries to a certain former rate; which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, panke memorials of Knights of Labor of 
Moingona and Des Moines, in the State of Iowa, remonstrating against 
the passage of the free-ship bill; which were referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. : 

He also presented a petition of the Howard’s Grove Baptist church, 
of Jefferson County, Iowa, praying for the of Senate bill 355, 
creating a tribunal for international arbitration; which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. HALE presented a memorial of civilian employés of the supply 
department of the Army, remonstrating against certain provisions of 
the bill (H. R. 6395) for the support of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1887; which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


Mr. RIDDLEBERGER presented a memorial of Knights of Labor of 
Richmond, Va., remonstrating against the passage of the free-ship bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. STANFORD presented petitions of Knights of Labor of Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco, in the State of California, praying that liberal 
appropriations be made for works of internal improvement and espe- 
cially for the construction of the Hennepin Canal; which were referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of citizens of California, remonstrating 
against the proposed reduction or abolition ofthe impost duty on chrome 
iron ore; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented two petitions of citizens of Lodi, San Joaquin 
County, California, praying for the enactment of alaw requiring scien- 
tific temperance instruction in schools under Federal j iction; which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also ted a memorial of citizens of California, praying for the 
distribution of the undistributed portion of the Geneva award; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the anti-Chinese convention of the 
State of California, lately assembled at Sacramento, praying for the pro- 
hibition of Chinese immigration into the United States; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. HARRISON presented a memorial of Knights of Labor of An- 
drews, Ind., remonstrating against the passage of the free-ship bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HARRISON. I present certain resolutions, certified by the re- 
cording secretary and under the seal of the assembly, of the Wabash - 
Assembly No. 2281, of the Knights of Labor, of Terre Haute, Ind., 
praying Congress to pass a law prohibiting aliens or their agents from 
securing vast tracts of the public domain. I believe this subject is 
under consideration by the Committee on Public Lands at this time, 
and I will ask the reference of the resolutions to that committee. 

Mr. DOLPH. A bill on the subject has been reported. 

Mr. HARRISON. Iam advised by the Senator from Oregon that 
the bill has been reported. 

I ask leave to say at this time that I know of few measures of greater 
importance than this. I noticed recently in one of the Chicago papers 
the results of some inquiry upon this subject, and it seemed to indi- 
cate that vast tracts of our domain, not simply the public domain on 
the frontier but in some of our newer States, are passing into the hands 
of wealthy foreigners. 

It seems that the land reforms in Ireland and the movement in En- 
gland in favor of the redaction of large estates and the distribution of 
the lands among persons who will cultivate them for their own use are 
disturbing the investments of some Englishmen, and thatsome of them 
are looking to this country for the acquisition of vast tracts of land, 
which may be held by them and let out to tenants, out of the rents of 
which they may live abroad. 

I think this evil requires early attention, and that Congress should 
by law restrain the acquisition of such tracts of land by aliens. Our 
policy should be small farms worked by the men who own them. As 
the bill has been reported, I move that the resolutions lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SEWELL presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Newark, 
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N. J., praying that liberal appropriations be made for works of internal 
improvement, and especially for theconstruction of the Hennepin Canal; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the New Jersey State Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, commending the efforts already made and urg- and 
ing still further legislation for the protection of food-fish upon the At- 
lantie coast; which were referred to the Committee on Fisheries. 

He also presented a petition of Local Assembly No. 1160, Knights of 
Labor, of New Jersey, praying for the opening of the Oklahoma lands 
in the Indian Territory to settlement, &c.; which was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also presented the petition of Mrs. William H. Hussey, Mrs. C. 
C. H , Mrs. Henrietta W. Johnson, and other citizens of New Jer- 
sey, praying for legislation affording better legal protection to young 
girls in the District of Columbia, &c.; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. FRYE. I present a memorial of Local Assembly No. 4727, 
Knights of Labor, of thecity of Bath, Me., 600 being present and unani- 
mously adopting the resolution, remonstrating against the free-ship 
bill now pending before Congress, declaring that its will ring 
the death-knell of the only means of support of hundreds of thousands 
of families of skilled mechanics and laborers, and completely crush the 
3 business of the United States. I move that the memorial 

be referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FRYE presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Auburn, Me., 
praying that liberal appropriations be made for works of internal im- 
provement, and especially for the construction of the Hennepin Canal; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. GIBSON presented a petition of citizens of the parish of Natchi- 
toches, Louisiana, praying that an a m be made for the erec- 
tion of a public building at Natchitoches for the accommodation of the 
United States land office and post-office; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. CAMERON presented a petition of Local Assembly 3701, Knights 
of Labor, of Pennsylvania, praying for the construction by the Govern- 
ment of the Hennepin Canal; which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

1 ae presented a memorial of me A. C. ees Club, of 3 
€ a., remonstrating against e passage of the free-ship bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Society for 
Organizing Charity, praying for the passage of a bill for the establish- 
ment of post-office savings-banks; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. COKE presented a petition of citizens of Jones County, Texas, 
praying that an appropriation be made to secure deep water across the 
Galveston Bar; which was referred to the Committee on Snan 

Teo GRAY presented a petition of Knights of Labor of 

DeL, praying that liberal appropriations be made for works of internal 
a Caer ge and especially for the construction of the Hennepin Canal; 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
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He also presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Peterton, Kans. 
praying that liberal appropriations be made for works of oblio im im- 
provement, and es y for the construction of the Hennepin Canal; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


LIST OF TREASURY DEPARTMENT EMPLOYÉS, 


Mr. MANDERSON. I am instructed by the Committee on Printing 
toreport back the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
list of employés of the Treasury Department. The committee report 
in favor of printing the usual number of this list. The lists of all the 
other Departments of the Government have been ordered printed 
by the Senate. The estimated cost of printing this list is $32.50, and 
we ask that it be ordered printed. 

The report was agreed to. 

TREASURY ACCOUNTS. 

Mr. MANDERSON. There was referred to the Committee on Print- 
ing a letter of the Treasurer of the United States, transmitting copies 
of accounts for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1885. The committee 
mene adversely to the printing of this list. Tt does not seem to bere- 
qu 

The report was agreed to. 


SENATE RULES AND MANUAL. 
Mr. MANDERSON. Iam instructed by the Committee on Print- 
to report back favorably with an amendment the resolution for 
printing 1,000 additional copies of the Senate Rules and Manual. I 
ask for the present consideration of the resolution. 
By unanimous consent the Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion, submitted by Mr. INGALLS March 23, as follows: 


Resolved, That 1,000 additional copies of Senate Rules and Manual be printed 
for the use of the Senate. 2 


The amendment reported by the Committee on Printing was, after 
the word printed, to insert Vand bound in cloth; so as to make the 
resolution read: 

Piper g additional copies of aspen Rules and Manual be printed 
for the use of the Senate. 

xis AAAA to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


REPORT ON PORT ORFORD BREAKWATER. 


Mr. MANDERSON. The Committee on Printing instruct me to re- 
port back the letter of the Secretary of War, transmitting a report on the 
construction of the breakwater at Port Orford, Oreg. We find that the 
printing of the usual number of this report will cost $261. This was 
called for under a resolution of theSenate. The committee recommend 
that the usual number be printed. 

The report was agreed to. 

RIVER IMPROVEMENTS IN OREGON. 

Mr. MANDERSON. There was referred to the Committee on Print- 
ing a letter of the Secretary of War, transmitting the report of Major 
Jones, United 8 r in charge of river improvements 
in Oregon and Territory This document is considered a 
very ee . one by the Senators from Oregon. We find that the 
cost of printing the usual number will be $272. The matter was called 
for by resolution of the Senate. The committee recommend the order- 
ing of the printing of the usual number. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon. I wish to inquire whether the report 
of the Secretary of War in relation to Columbia River, which the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has just reported in favor of printing, has or has 
not been referred to any committee? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was not referred to any commit- 
tee re to the Committee on Printing, the Chair is advised. 

of Oregon. If it is proper at this time, I desire 
to move that that portion of the report only which relates to the pro- 
posed improvements at the Dalles of the Columbia be referred to the 
Committee on Transportation Routes to the Seaboard, and that the re- 
mainder of the report be referred to the Committee on Commerce. I 
will state the reasons in a word, which I hope will be satisfactory to 
ac i agers the Committee on Commerce, and T am satisfied they 

The Senate Committee on Transportation Routes to the Seaboard is 
investigating now, under the direction of the Senate, the question as to 

proposed improvements at the Dalles of the Columbia. An order of 
the Senate to that effect was made over two months ago; and a subcom- 
mittee has been designated by the chairman of the Committee on Trans- 
Routes to the Seaboard to investigate and report to the full 
committee. It is important in the investigation that that committee 
shall have this report before them. That is all that is desired. 

It is not the intention to take out of the hands of the Committee on 
Commerce the matter of making or recommending appropriations. 
Nothing of that kind is contemplated. Under the resolution of the 
Senate the Committee on tion Routes is simply instructed to 
inquire into the question as to what measures it may be necessary for 
Congress to take in order to overcome the obstructions to navigation at 
the Dalles of the Columbia. We simply wish to have the report before 
our committee for that purpose. Then when the question as to to See 
priations comes to be considered, that as a matter of course vier 
the Committee on Commerce; and I suggest by my motion that 
remainder of the report now go to the Committee on Commerce, 

Mr. CONGER. I make the point of order that that would be contrary 
to the rules maintained by the Senate. The rules require that all mat- 
ters relating to the improvement of rivers and harbors shall be referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, and the proposition can not be made 
in this way to take out one part here and another there, and change the 
rules. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question as to which committee 
a matter shall be referred to is entirely within the power of the Senate. 
Usually, if there is a dispute and two different committees are 
as being proper to have charge of a subject, the Senate decides the ques- 
tion by a vote. 

Mr. CONGER. I suppose the rules require that certain general pub- 
lic matters shall be referred to the several appropriate committees. We 
might as well refer matters relating to the improvement of harbors to 
the Military Committee, if that be the power. I presume there must 
be some rule in regard to such questions of reference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The rules expressly provide that 
where two motions are made to refer a subject-matter to different com- 
mittees the question shall first be put on the committee first named. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon. I do not understand that there is any 
rule of the Senate which requires this report to be referred to any par- 
ticular committee, so far as that is concerned; and I am certainly un- 
able to see why Senators who happen to be members of the n 
on Commerce should object to the very reasonable suggestion, as it seems 
to me, which I made. 

The Senate has already ordered, as I stated a moment ago, the Com- 
mittee on Transportation Routes to the Seaboard to investigate and 
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report to the Senate what measures, if any, are proper to be adopted by 
Congress in order to overcome the obstruction to navigation at the Dalles 
of the Columbia. A subcommittee have been designated by the com- 
mittee on that subject, and they are proceeding now with the investi- 
gation. As a matter of course, it is important that the committee mak- 
ing this investigation, authorized to make it by the Senate, should have 
before it the report of the Engineer Department upon the subject. 

If that committee should finally report that the proper measures to be 
adopted in order to overcome the obstractions at that point require ap- 
propriations for the constraction of a canal, or appropriations to aid in 
the construction of a ship-railway, or what not, then it will be a matter 
for the consideration of the Committee on Commerce to determine 
whether the appropriation shall be made. It seems to me that there 
should be no objection whatever on the part of the Committec on Com- 
merce to having that portion of the report, which is all I ask, referred 
to the Committee on Transportation Routes to the Seaboard. 

Mr. CONGER. After the Senator occupied such portion of time as 

-he was entitled to, and got in, in the midst of the few remarks that I 
was humbly endeavoring to make, a repetition of what he had said 
before, so that it should appear twice in the RECORD, I will go on with 
some remarks which I shall make in my feeble way. I do not know 
what benefit it may be for the Senator to insert his remarks in the mid- 
dle of the humble remarks that I may make, but doubtless he thinks 
it will add some importance to his statement, or he would not insist 
upon so inserting them. 

The report under consideration was made in pursuance of a law re- 
ported by the Committee on Commerce requiring the enginecrs to make 
this report for the benefit of the Committee on Commerce and of the 
Senate. The committee having examined all this matter, unfortu- 
nately having examined it and made the report some time ago and got 
the bill passed before the Senator from Oregon was here, not knowing 
certainly at that time that he would be here, because if we had known 
it of course the Committee on Commerce would not have presumed to 
do anything of the kind—but having put into the bill two years ago 
the order for this very examination in the usual way, the Committee 
on Commerce naturally think they might have the result of their la- 
bor, the result of the law that they had passed, and not have it taken 
away from them to go to any other committee, even if new members 
have come into the Senate since that time who want to take possession 
of it. A ; - 

I state then that this report is the result of an order embodied in a 
law reported by the Committee on Commerce for an exploration and an 
examination of this water way long before the subject had been taken 
up by the other committee. It is necessary that all the reports in re- 

to river and harbor improvements should be together under the 
control of the Committee on Commerce. I will say that there has been 

a careful and studious effort to take from the control of the Committee 

on Commerce certain routes and make separate bills and appropriations 
apart from the river and harbor appropriation bill, to put the Missouri 
and Mississippi Rivers under separate commissions, and so on. 

I presume the Committee on Commerce will not object to the Com- 
mittee on Transportation Routes to the Seaboard having access to this 
document. For their purposes they will have all this information with- 
out its being taken away from the Committee on Commerce. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Michigan will please 
direct his remarks in this direction, so that the Reporter may get them. 
It is difficult to hear him. 

Mr.CONGER. I was addressing the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not so as to be heard by the Re- 


rter. 

Per, CONGER. But to emphasize it, and that my friend in the rear, 
to whose remarks I am replying, might also hear, I was ad g my- 
self a little that way, gracefully as I thought, without intending to of- 
fend the Chair at all, or the Reporter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair only made the interrup- 
tion for the benefit of the Senator, so that he might be reported. 

Mr. CONGER. The Senator from Oregon very kindly says that I 
have said enougb. If he surrenders the point I certainly do not wish 
to occupy the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Michigan yield 
to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. CONGER. I wait to hear what the Senator has to say. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon. The Senator from Michigan is under 
a misapprehension when he says that I yielded the point. 

Mr. CONGER. I understood the Senator to say that I had said 
enough. I do not know what else he could have meant. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon. I said nothing 

Mr. CONGER. If I have not said enough I might go on and say 


more. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Michigan has the 


fioor. 

Mr. CONGER. I wish to say in behalf of the Committee on Com- 
merce that having by their own action in their own bill procured this 
report they desire to have the benefit of it. Let me say to Senators 
here that if every river and harbor appropriation or if the Aipa 
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of any of the rivers is to be taken from the Committee on Commerce 
and divided up among whatever other committees may desire to get 
possession of the subject, there will not be a very satisfactory river and 
harbor bill passed here. Many interests will be endangered, as the 
are continually, by dividing up such questions, for the committee whi 
has charge of the bill (already in the House amounting to between 
$15,000,000 and $16,000,000), must have the control of all the river 
and harbor improvements and the appropriations therefor, to make 

bill that they could report to the Senate satisfactory, and not be 1 

to have other committees .report on separate improvements additional 
or separate amounts. They must go together. 

I venture to say that any improvement which is taken from the gen- 
eral subject of river and harbor improvements and put under any other 
committee, unless by order of the Senate and by the enactment of a law 
making separate committees for it, not only endangers the passage of 
the general river and harbor bill, but makes an incongruous mass of 
appropriations which the Senate can not justify and which, in my opin- 
ion, it could not : 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Are there not two distinct propositions in 
this one report? 

Mr. CONGER. The report has not been printed, and it has not been 
read. It has been made by the engineers in pursuance of a law reported 
to the Senate by the Committee on Commerce asking for this informa- 
tion. The rt is made in pursuance, and only in pursuance, of that 
law for the benefit of the Senate through its Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon. I wish to express my thanks to the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. ConGER], the honorable member of the 
Committee on Commerce who represents the lakes more particularly 
and the country at large generally, and I wish to express my thanks 
not only to him but to the whole Committee on Commerce, provided 
he speaks for the whole committee, for the great consideration he has 
manifested, to the effect that he personally will permit the Committee 
on Transportation Routes to the Seaboard to read this report after it is 
printed, and that he will use all the influence he may have with his 
associates to get their permission to allow the Committee on Tra T- 
tation Routes to the Seaboard to read it. That is very kind indeed on 
the part of the Senator from Michigan! 

Mr. CONGER. I desire —— 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon. I hope the Senator will not interrupt 
me now. It is a very great consideration upon his part, Iam sure, 
and I feel very much obliged to him that he has been so considerate as 
to exercise his great influence in that direction and for that purpose. 

Another thing I wish to suggest is that if the Senator from Michigan 
desires to abolish the Committee on Transportation Routes to the Sea- 
board, I insist he shall go about it in the proper way and according to 
rule; that he shall bring up the subject in a proper manner, and pro- 
ceed as a Senator should proceed if ho desires to abolish one of the 
standing committees of this body. 

Now, what is the proposition of the Senator from Michigan? As I 
said before, and I will repeat it a third time although the Senator 
thinks I have stated it twice heretofore, the Senate by a solemn vote 
and by a unanimous vote has directed this standing committee of the 
Senate to make a certain investigation. The voice of the honorable 
Senator from Michigan was not lifted in opposition to that proposition 
when it was made. The chairman of the Committee on Commerce 
made no objection to it although present. No member of that com- 
mittee interposed any reason why that investigation was not a proper 
one to be made by that particular committee, but, on the contrary, the 
resolution directing that committee was adopted unanimously by this 
body two months ago or more. 

Now what is the proposition of the honorable Senator and the Com- 
mitteeon Commerce? It is simply that after this has been done by the 
Senate, after this investigation has been ordered, the Senator will with- 
hold from that committee the proper departmental reports necessary to 
enable it to make the investigation. That is what it amounts to. 

The Senator from Michigan and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
MCMILLAN], the honorable chairman of the Committee on Commerce, 
must certainly see that there is no disposition upon my part, or upon 
the part of the committee for which I am speaking for the moment, 
to interfere in any manner or shape with the legitimate and proper 
duties or privileges of the Committee on Commerce. I presume thatit 
is not the intention of the committee I represent even perhaps to recom- 
mend appropriations. That is not the scope of the resolution under 
which we are acting. The purpose of the investigation is to determine 
what proper means may be adopted by Congress to overcome the ob- 
structions to navigation at that particular point in the Columbia River. 
It is necessary that this portion of the report of Major Jones should be 
before that committee, not by the permission of the Senator from Mich- 
igan or the permission of any other Senator that we may be permitted 
to readit, but it is necessary that it should be there officially, it is proper 
that it should be there officially; and it seems to me it does not inter- 
ferein any shape, manner, or form with the scope of the duties or powers 
or privileges of the Committee on Commerce. 

That is why I ask that only that portion of the report may go to the 
Committee on Transportation Routes to the Seaboard. It is simply to 
enable us to execute the order of the Senate that I have asked it. If in 
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this state of the case a majority of the Senate think that it is not proper 
it should go there, of course they will vote accordingly. I think we 
are entitled to it; I think after having directed the investigation the 
Senate should give the benefit of the departmental report necessary to 
conduct that investigation to the Committee on Transportation Routes 
to the Séaboard. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon moves that 
as much of the report transmitted by the Secretary of War as refers to 
the improvements of the Columbia River at the Dalles shall be referred 
to the Committee on Transportation Routes to the Seaboard, and that 
the remainder of the report be referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I think the entire report should go to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
as an amendment? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Yes, sir; and I wish merely tomake a few remarks 
in connection with the motion. 

The Columbia River is one of the very important navigable streams 
of this country, and one of the largest in the country. The Committee 
on Commerce have been making examinations of that river through the 
reports of the engineers who have had charge of the interests of the navi- 
gable streams on the Pacific coast as well as elsewhere. We have already 
entered upon a vast improvement of one locality in the Columbia River 
known as the Cascades. That is an obstruction of the river about half 
way between the Dalles and the mouth of the river. Under the report 
of the examinations of the Engineer Department the Government has 
already entered upon the construction of a canal around the Cascades. 
Locks are in process of construction there, and that impediment to the 
navigation of the river is about to be removed. 

The Dalles is another of the serious obstructions to navigation there. 
It will require a vast expense, of course, to overcome that obstacle. As 
the Senator from Michigan suggested, steps have already been taken to 
examine into the subject of an improyement at the Dalles. The Com- 
mittee on Commerce have had charge of it. 

So far as the Committee on Transportation Routes to the Seaboard is 
concerned, I have no objection whatever that they enter upon any ex- 
amination they see proper in regard to that matter, but it should not 
interfere with the examinations which the Committee on Commerce 
have already entered upon. Certainly no disadvantage can result to 
that region of country for the want of a representative upon the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, because the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] 
is a member of that committee, and will doubtless present to that com- 
mittee all the interests which can be advanced in regard to the im- 
provement of the river there. 

I think it would be well for the Senator from Oregon who has made 
the motion to refer a part of the report to the Committee on r- 
tation Routes to the Seaboard to permit the whole report to go to the 
Committee on Commerce. Of course that will not interfere with the 
examination of the subject by the Committee on Transportation Routes 
to the Seaboard. If they have any matter to present to the Senate in 
the shape of a report, it can be made to the Senate and referred to any 
other committee to which the Senate sees proper to refer it; so that all 
the information which can be obtained either from that committee or 
from the Corps of Engineers in charge of the navigable rivers of the 
country may come before the Committee on Commerce. 

I think the motion as moved by me should be carried. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon. I regret very much to take up the 
time of the Senate in the morning hour with this matter, but I desire 
3 a statement in reference to this report Which has not yet been 

e. 

Major Jones, of the Engineer Corps, made a report. He was in charge 
of the improvements of the Columbia River generally, and he was di- 
rected, of course, to report in regard to all the proposed improvements 
of the Columbia River to his chief. He submitted his report. In that 
report he made suggestions in regard toa proposed improvement at the 
Dalles of the Columbia. When that report of Major Jones was trans- 
mitted to Congress all that portion of it relating to the proposed im- 
provement of the Columbia River at the Dalles was stricken out and 
was not sent to the Senate and House of Representatives. So that the 
report of Major Jones in regard to the improvements of the Columbia 
River, with the exception of that portion relating to the proposed im- 
provements at the Dalles, has already been ted, and has already 
been referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The report that we are talking about now is one sent in by the Sec- 
retary of War in answer to a resolution of the Senate, introduced by my- 
self and agreed to by the Senate, directing him to transmit to the Sen- 
ate the whole of the report of Major Jones relating to the improvements 
of the Columbia River. In answer to that resolution the Secretary of 
War has forwarded the report now on the desk, which includes not 
only that portion of the report heretofore forwarded, but also that por- 
tion which was not forwarded heretofore, and which is now forwarded 
in pursuance of a resolution of the Senate directing the Secretary of 
5 0 to transmit the whole. These are the facts in relation to this re- 
por 

Now, then, it does seem to me that in so far as the Committee on Trans- 
portation Rontes to the Seaboard ask that this particular portion of the 


Does the Senator make that motion 


report be referred to that committee, it is only asking that which it has 
a right to that it is not interfering in any with the privi- 
leges of the Committee on Commerce. That is not the intention. I 
have no disposition, so far as I am concerned personally, to interfere 
with any of the privileges of that committee, The purpose of this in- 
vestigation is not to make appropriations; it is simply to investigate a 
subject that has been directed to be investigated by the Senate; and 
this portion of that report, which is not a recommendation of appropri- 
ations—because if it were then it would be proper it should go to the 
Committee on Commerce—but simply relates to certain suggested im- 

rovements, not suggested appropriations, at the Dalles of the Colum- 
bia should properly go to that committee. 

Now, it does seem to me that instead of my giving way to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Commerce and permitting this portion of the 
report to go to that committee, it would be nothing more than a proper 
thing for the chairman of that committee and his associates to give way 
to me and permit this portion of the report, under the circumstances, 
to go to the Committee on Transportation Routes to the Seaboard. 

Mr. CONGER. I that the report be printed, and then we can 


see where it properly belongs. 
Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon. I am willing to agree to that. 
The PRESID 0 Ù re. The order to print has already been 


made. The report will lie on the table until it is printed. 
Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon. All right. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. JACKSON. I am instructed by the Committee on Claims, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 709) for the relief of the Citizens’ Bank 
of Louisiana, to report it with an amendment, and accompanying the 
majority 1 are the conclusions of the minority. 

The P. IDENT pro tempore. The report of the majority and the 
2 of the minority will be printed, and the bill placed on the Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. CALL, from the Committee on Education and Labor, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1657) to legalize the incorporation of national 
trades’ uni it with amendments. 

Mr. VOO , from the Committee on the Library, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1084) to authorize the purchase of five manuscript 
volumes (being letter-books) of William Vans Murray, formerly min- 
ister at The e and at Paris, reported it without amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom the subject was referred, 
reported a bill (S. 2023) providing for the payment of $2,500 to Theoph- 
ilus Fiske Mills, for executing a model and design for an equestrian 
Me of the late General John A. Rawlins; which was read twice by 
its title, 

Mr. INGALLS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 943) to pay the Delaware Indians the value of cer- 
tain lands in Kansas, in compliance with treaty stipulations, reported 
it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1961) to amend section 3893 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and for other purposes, 
reported it without amendment. 

JOHN F. SLATER. 

Mr. SEWELL. Iam instructed by the Committee on the Library 
to report back the joint resolution (S. R. 37) providing for the execu- 
tion of the joint resolution of February 5, 1883, voting thanks and a 
medal to John F. Slater. As a joint resolution of the same character 
has passed the House and is now on the desk, I ask for the immediate 
consideration of the House joint resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Jersey, from 
the Committee on the Library, reports favorably Senate joint resolution 
37, and asks that a joint resolution of similar tenor from the House be 
taken up in its place and now considered. Is there objection? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the House resolution be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read for information. 

The read the joint resolution (H. Res. 115) providing for 
the execution of the joint resolution of February 5, 1883, voting thanks 
and a medal to John F. Slater, as follows: 

Resolved, £c., That the sum of $1,000, orso much thereof as may be needed, is 
hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 

riated, to defray the cost of the medal ordered by public resolution numbered 
Ren roved February 6, 1883, to be presented to John F. Slater, of Connecticut, 
n living, but lately deceased. 

Sec, 2. That said medal and a copy of the original resolution aforesaid shall 
be presented to the legal representatives of said John F. Slater, deceased. 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution (H. Res. 115) providing for 
the execution of the joint resolution of February 5, 1883, voting thanks 
and a medal to John F. Slater. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senate joint resolution 37 on the 
same subject will be indefinitely postponed. 

MONUMENT TO ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

Mr. SEWELL. The Committee on the Library, to whom was re- 

ferred the bill (S. 2012) for the erection of a monument to the late Abra- 
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ham Lin 
ment; and Fask for its present corisideration. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the bill be read for information. 

The Secretary read the bill; and by unanimous consent the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider it. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, I ask permission to say one word. 

This bill, which I had the honor of introducing, and which was re- 
ferred on my motion to the Committee on the Library, proposes to ap- 
propriate $500,000 to the erection of a monument in this city to the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln. Its provisions, except as to amount and 
name, are exactly the same as those incorporated in the bill reported 
from the same committee proposing to erect a monument to the mem- 
ory of General Grant. 

Mr. President, time will not dim nor lessen the glory that clusters 
around the nameof Lincoln. His greatness, his nobility of character, 
and his great deeds will stand forth before the world more and more 
grandly as the years pass by. When generations and centuries shall 
have gone, when granite monuments erected by loving hands shall have 
crumbled to dust, after nations, yet unknown, shall rise and flourish 
and fall, the name of Lincoln will be as a household word among the 
people of every land, of every tongue, and of every kindred, wherever 
justice has its votaries or where men worship at the shrine of liberty. 

After the name of Washington, no name connected with American 
history is written above the name of Lincoln. To the honor of the na- 
tion be it said, a monument high above all other structures reared by 
human hands on American soil has been erected to the of the 
Father of his Country in the nation’s capital as a slight token of the 
people's love and the people's appreciation of his great services to his 
country and as a benefactor to his race. While we love to gaze upon 
that monument, it adds nothing to the fume of Washington, which is 
wide as the world and as enduring as time. Yet the people honor 
themselves in attempting to honor him who has done so much in the 
glorious, I had almost said divine, work of establishing this Government, 
in which the people are sovereign. 

I shall not to-day attempt any eulogy upon Abraham Lincoln, who, 
I am proud to say, was my i He was a just man, 

he said: Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that faith 
let us to the end dare to do our duty as we understand it. He could 
not be swerved from his duty and he said: “Come what will I will 
keep my faith with friend and foe. He was a generous and great- 
hearted man, full of human sympathy and Christian charity— with 
malice toward none and with charity for all.” It was he who said I 
have not willingly planted a thorn in any man’s bosom.’? Such words, 
Mr. President, as these, coming from a man whose whole life exemplified 
their truth, are as clusters of jewels in the crown of manhood shining 
out with light to the admiring world. 

Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate with farther remarks 
more than to say thatin my judgment this Senate can not do better 
than to appropriate a small portion of the people’s money, which for the 
time being is in part in our care and keeping, in the erection of a suit- 
able monument to the memory of Abraham Lincoln, whose name in the 
world’s history has taken its place by the side of the name of Wash- 


ington. 

‘The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to 
be for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. SEWELL, the title of the bill was amended so as 
to rend: A bill for the erection of a monument to Abraham Lincoln.“ 


MISSISSIPPI WATER-POWER AND BOOM COMPANY. 


Mr.SABIN. Inthe temporary absence ofthe chairman [Mr. DOLPH], 
I submit the report of the conference committee on the bill (H. R. 1270) 
to authorize the Mississippi Water-Power and Boom Company, of Brain- 
erd, Minn., to construct a dam across the Mississippi River. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


pany, of across 


Boom , Minn., to 
the Mississippi River, having met, after full and free conference have to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses that the House re- 
cede from ent to the amendments of the Senate and agree to the 
same, 


W. D. BYNUM, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Mr. ALLISON. _Is the bill here? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will lie on the table, the 
bill not being in the possession of the Senate. 


PRINTING OF A NAVAL REPORT. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Committee on Printing, to which was referred 
the joint resolution (S. R. 30) authorizing the printing of a naval report, 
have instructed me to report it adversely and move its indefinite post- 
ponement, and at the same time to report favorably a joint resolution 
which has come to us from the House on the same subject. 


have instructed me to report it favorably withoutamend-| The joint resolution (S. R. 30) authorizing the printing of a naval 


report was indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I now ask the present consideration of the House 
joint resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the joint resolution (H. Res. 58) authorizing 
the printing of a naval report was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It provides that there shall be printed and bound in cloth, at 
the Government Printing Office, in addition to the usual number,“ 
4,000 copies of the report of Naval Constructor Philip Hichborn, United 
States Navy, on European dock-yards, details, fitting, and r E 
of foreign vessels, torpedo-boats, ship-yard appliances, tools, ; of 
which additional number 1,000 copies shall be for the use of the House, 
500 for the use of the Senate, and 2,500 be delivered to and distributed 
by the Secretary of the Navy for general information. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. VAN WYCK introduced a bill (S. 2024) for the relief of Thomas 
Smith; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. BLAIR introduced a bill (S. 2025) granting a pension to James 
Butler; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 

referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

. WILSON, of Iowa, introduced a bill (S. 2026) granting a pen- 
sion to Wallis Pattee; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CALL introduced a bill (S. 2027) making an appropriation for 
the erection in the city of Key West, Fla., of buildings to be used as 
fire-proof warehouses; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. CALL. I desire to ask the immediate consideration of that bill 
by the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. The recent fire 
at Key West has destroyed all the public buildings, and a amount 
of merchandise is there now exposed to the weather, so that immediate 
action is required. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. MAXEY introduced a bill (S. 2028) granting a pension to E. S. 
Bishop; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
paper, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. INGALLS introduced a bill (S. 2029) granting a ion to Elvira 
Bliss Sheldon; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2030) granting a pension to Miss Mar- 
garet Stafford Worth; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. HAWLEY introduced a bill (S. 2031) for the relief of Capt. J. O. 
Skinner, assistant surgeon and acting medical storekeeper of the United 
States Army; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
bec ig. pepas pares to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. TE introduced a bill (S. 2032) to settle titles within rail- 
road grants; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

Mr. SABIN (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2033) to authorize the 
President to confer brevet rank on officers of the Army for gallant serv- 
ices in Indian campaigns; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. BECK introduced a biH (S. 2034) to facilitate the business of the 
Treasury Department; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BECK. I believe everything in the bill relates to finance; some 
portions to appropriations; but there is legislation which the Finance 
Committee will have to consider. Therefore I refer it there first. 

Mr. DOLPH introduced a bill (S. 2035) to authorize the Secretary of 
War to credit the State of Oregon with the sum of $12,398.55 for ord- 
nance and ordnance stores to be issued to the Terri of Washington 
on account of said State in payment for ordnance ordnance stores 
borrowed by said State of said Territory during the Nez Percé Indian 
war of 1877—78, and for other purposes; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, introduced a bill (S. 2036) to amend section 
3860 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. VOORHEES introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 60) for the pur- 
pose of temporarily increasing the number of assistant engineers in the 
United States Navy by restoring i et-engineers named therein 
to their legal rights and to their proper office and rank in the United 
States Navy, authorizing and directing the President to appoint such 
cadet-engineers (graduates) assistant engineers, to commission them as 
such, and to antedate their commissions; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


AMENDMENT TO INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL, 
Mr. COCKRELL submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 


1886. 


by him to the Indian appropriation bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 
PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED, 


On motion of Mr. GIBSON, it was 
Ordered, That the petition and papers of the Union National Bank of Louisi- 
ana on the files of the Senate be referred to the Committee on Claims. 
EXPENSE OF DISTRIBUTING PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


Mr. GORMAN. I offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be directed to furnish to the Sen- 
en i rig sanae groet wien de np C 

e n 

—.— on that account, ſor the fiscal years 1884, and 1885. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the resolution? 

Mr. INGALLS. Let it lie over and be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will lie over and be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE. 


Mr. INGALLS submitted the following resolution; which was referred 
to the Committee on Rules: 
Resolved, That Rule XIII be amended by striking out the words without de- 
bate,” in the last sentence of clause I, 


CONSIDERATION OF EXECUTIVE NOMINATIONS, 


Mr. PLATT. If this is the proper time I desire to givea notice. I 
Sg oe it as proper as any time. 
introduced some time ago a resolution for the consideration of ex- 
ecutive nominations in open session, which is on the Senate Calendar 
No. 163 in the Order of Business, adversely. It has been sug- 
gested to me that it may be open to a point of order that it is in the na- 
ture of an amendment to the rules and does not specify the rules which 
it proposes to amend, such a resolution requiring to be brought in on 
one day’s notice. I therefore give notice that at the next meeting of 
the Senate I will pro an amendment to that resolution specifying 
the particular rules which I desire to have amended and the purpose to 
be accomplished by such rules when amended. 
: MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills; in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 72900 for the relief of Mary E. Casey; and 

A bill (H. R. 7470) for the relief of William Fisher. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
the enrolled bill (H. R. 1151) authorizing the President of the United 
States to appoint Lieut. William P. Randall a lieutenant-commander 
on the retired-list of the Navy; and it was thereupon signed by the 
President pro tempore. 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had, yes- 
terday, approved and signed the act (S. 416) for the relief of J. M. Lob- 
ban, and the act (S. 831) for the relief of George S. Storrs, of Texas. 


DISTRICT COMMISSIONERS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further concurrent or 
other resolutions ’’ the Chair will lay before the Senate a resolution sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wyck] yesterday, 
which comes over under objection. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved, That the commissioners of the District of Columbia inform the Senate 
whether either of the said commissioners is now stockholder or director or at- 
torney of either of the street horse-railways or national banks of the District of 
Columbia or of the Washington Gaslight Company. Also,if not —.—— 


Mr. VAN WYCK. On Tuesday evening, in the Evening Star, pub- 
lished in this city, was a communication alleged to be from the com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, which seemed so strange and 
peculiar at this juncture that it had the appearance at least of having 
been drawn by a skillful attorney in the interest of the Washi Gas- 
light Company. As the communication purported to be from the com- 
missioners I took occasion to introduce this resolution, which I presented 

esterday, desiring to know the relations of the commissioners of this 
istrict with this gaslight company and with other corporations. 

I was surprised that it should Sn met with any objection. The 
pont is not that interest in these companies is a disqualification to 

olding the position of District commissioner—not by any means—but 
that the Senate and Congress may know what weight is to be given to 
suggestions and recommendations made by the board of commissioners. 
Thatwas all, nothing more; and it is eminently proper at this time that 
Congress should know about these matters. 

The people of this District, as I have said before, are 
their own protection. They are denied the ordinary ri 
those residing in far out of the way places in any sachin of 


erless for 
ts given to 
the country. 
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than the intelligent population of the city of Washington, for here 
have none. Their only lawgiver is and their only guarđians 
and protectors are those whom the President and the Senate appoint to 
rule over them under the name of commissioners. 

There are t e not only here but in other cities through- 
out the 1 and breadth of this land that force themselves upon con- 
sideration. In this District they are to be considered in this Capitol. 
I refer now to questions arising between corporations and the citizens, 
between organized capital and labor; and it is eminently proper at this 
juncture that we at least should understand the relations of those who 
are appointed to rule over and to act as guardians of this people and 
the relation which they bear to these great questions. 

It would certainly seem remarkable to ninety-nine hundredths of the 
citizens of Washington and to every Senator on this floor that this 
board of commissioners should state such things as are asserted in this 
communication. In the first place they state that they had been led 
to give consideration to the matter of the gaslight company. 
They come to the conclusion, andargued, that only one gas company 
should exist in Washington. They donotsuggest any other protection 
that may be given to these people; Sg ganos eee, other way 
by which this exorbitant corporation shall hol its hands; but to- 
day the attitude is this: The Congress of the United States are holding 
a population of 200,000 by the throat and grasping their arms by their 
sides, and allowing corporations to plunder them, while Congress have 
made them powerless. That is the attitude to-day. 

These commissioners can see a great wrong in allowing another gas 
company to be organized. They have great regard for thestreets; they 
think they not be torn up, out of regard to the symmetry and 
beauty of this model city. They have decided convictions on the sub- 
ject that the streets should not be torn up again, that another company 
should not invade this beautiful city. They do not show as much re- 
gard for the pockets of the thousands here who are plundered by this 
gaslight corporation, a corporation more despotic, probably, than any 
other in this whole country. 

Where does this corporation get power to make a lien law for itself? 
These commissioners can say nota word about that. Where does this 
corporation get the power (which belongs only to Congress) to make a 
lien law? Are they by their own act to be exempt from the conditions 
of trade so that they shall never incur a bad debt? In the first place 
they demand and actually require a deposit from those who they think 
are unable to make monthly payments—a deposit of more than can pay 
for the monthly consumption—and then require them to pay their gas 
bills every week. But the lien law which they attach is still more des- 
potic. The owner of a property rents it, if you please, and goes abroad, 
and when he comes home at the expiration of a year he finds the gas 
cut off from hisdwelling. He has consumed no gas; he owns the prop- 
erty and has the title. He applies to the gas company to let on the 
gas; and they say, No, sir; the tenant that occupied your house when 
you were gone is indebted to us for a gas bill, and we refuse to turn 
the gas into your house until you pay the bill incurred by your tenant 
during your absence.“ 

Why should not the commissioners have referred to this despotic act 
and shown where the company obtained such authority? But they 
are determined that the streets shall not be torn up. They can better 
allow this company 200 per cent. on their original investment than to 
allow the streets of this model city to be torn u; 

It was once said in both ends of this Capitol that we were subsidiz- 
ing h land-grant railroads to have competition between different 
lines. It was a national to show that those grants were to 
secure the rights of people by the establishment of competing lines of 
railroad; and so we gave empires of land to the Northern Pacific, and 
we gave empires of land to the Central and Union Pacific, and empires 
of land to the Southern Pacific in order that we might have competi 

tion. And here these gentlemen say in the communication to which I 
have alluded: 

In the attempts to lowe: 

33 usually . — S ——— paren at mas p 

So these very acute gentlemen have established two points: first, that 
8 be no 1 and, next, grog rata 

oes not compete. ey go on to show that Congress e power, 
for toward the end they say: = 


That such rates, considering the quality of gas and the cost of coal, could not 
be complained of as un: which, although much higher than the aver- 
age rate in England, was lower than 8 the cities along the Atlantic 
coast. One reason why gas can not be furnished socheap in Washington as 
some of the manufacturing towns is— 


Is that what these gentlemen are there for? Is that what 
made this board of commissioners for? Is that why the President ap- 
pointed them and the Senate confirmed them, to stand here and issue 
arguments in favor of the extortions of this corporation? 
One reason why gas can not be furnished so cheap in Washington 
the man ng towns is that there is no adequate demand for coke and other 


ufacturi 
residual products, which in many places bring high prices and form s consider · 
able item in reducing the net cost of gas. 


These gentlemen know all about it ; they know all about tearing up 
the streets and competition not competing, and give the reasons the gas 


means of competing com- 
impossible. 


as some of 
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company want them to allege why they can not reduee the price of gas 
in Washington. The truth is, as I understand, that there is a demand 
for coke far more than this corporation can supply. Theother residuum 
is tar. From a ton of coal they have 40 bushels of coke, worth nearly 
as much as the price they pay for their coal per ton. The residual prod- 
uct these commissioners speak about is tar, so many gallons of tar. 
This city uses on its streets more tar absolutely than this corporation 
can furnish. Then it is said they have 10 or 15 gallons of ammonia 
left. But the residuum they talk about there is an abundant market 
for so far as the coke and the tar are concerned; yet these gentlemen 
make it an excuse as an attorney would, and at that most important 
point these gentlemen stop. I do not know but that these commis- 
sioners are the attorneys for this company, for these are the peculiar 
tactics of an attorney—translucent when they want to be, and opaque 
when they prefer that. Now they say: 


Whether by reason of the increasing demand for gas and reduction in the cost 
of coala er reduction in 8 of gas should now be made the commis- 
sioners are not sufficiently well advised to speak with certainty, but are inclined 


to think that such reduction—say to $1.5 per thousand—is possible in the near 
future and would not be unreasonable. 
1 3 part of 5 in the present, and they seem to 

Ow ut it to use for the purpose the arguments urged by 
the Washington Gaslight Company. 

With regard to the quality of gas in Washington— 

It is notorious here there is complaint about the quality of the gas; 
everybody knows it. Every householder who has a gas-burner in mod- 
@tate proximity to his wall sees his wall discolored by the impurities 
of this gas, and as it goes into the wall it disseminates to his family, 
and his wife and his children are poisoned by these products. These 
commissioners do not know about the purity of the gas! 


With regard to the quality of gas in Washington city the commissioners be- 
1 judging from such casual examination as they have been able to make, 
that it com favorably with that of other cities, but how it would compare 
measuring by candle-power is difficult to say. 7 

Then, toward the conclusion, they say: 

The commissioners think there is no need of any further legislation. 


Of course not; and it looks very much like the opinion of an attor- 
ney or some one deeply in interest. 

The commissioners think there is no need of any further legislation upon the 
subject of gas in the District of Columbia, unless it be to adjust the rates from 
time to time upon a basis reasonable both for manufacturers and consumers of 
gas,and as to what precise rate is reasonable the commissioners are not sufti- 
ciently advised to say. To form a fair opinion upon that subject would require 
a careful examination with the aid of an expert. 

These gentlemen commissioners may be stockholders, directors, pos- 
sibly attorneys, of this company. I do not know. When they know 
that this ion from „000, which it had invested, to-day has 
a stock of $2,000,000, worth $4,000,000 in the market, has declared 
yearly dividends of from 10 to 60 per cent. upon even this enlarged 
stock, these commissioners sitting there say they must have an expert to 
tell whether the price of gas should be reduced! 

Now lookatit fora moment, We hear much talk about the conflict 
between organized capital and organized labor. If you show the peo- 
ple that the Congress of the United States has legalized a corporation 
with unlimited power to make its own charges, to make its own laws 
substantially, to make a rate of profit which would be considered usu- 
rious in any country in Christendom, what can you expect? These 
commissioners knew, and if they were directors or stockholders in this 
company or attorneys for it they knew better still, that a $500,000 in- 
vestment had grown to $2,000,000 of capital, and all the time large divi- 
dends were being made. They knew it from the company’s own state- 
ments, some of which I took the liberty to read the other day. I have 
said they increased their capital from $500,000 to $2,000,000, and when 
they have a capital of $2,000,000 they still keep on declaring 10 and 15 
per cent, dividends annually, and in one year, 1883, they declared a 
dividend of 50 cent. on $2,000,000, making $1,000,000 in one year, 
when all that the company originally invested was $500,000. In 1883 
it actually paid a dividend of $1,000,000 to the stockholders, twice the 
amount of the m originally put in the concern. 

Mr. MORGAN. I wish to ask the Senator from Nebraska what are 
the powers of the commissioners over this gas company. Have they 
the right now to regulate the cost, to regulate the quality of gas manu- 
3 and sold by the company, or have they any other control at 

2 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I presume they have no power. It belongs to 

the Congress of the United States to control the corporation; but they 


have some power to protect the le and state to Congress the griev- 
ances and extortions under which the peop suffer. They can do that 
instead of coming here as the advocates, defenders, apologists, and ex- 


cusers of the men who are doing this. That is the point I make in 
this matter. 

Mr. GEORGE. Task the Senator is it an undisputed fact that $500,- 
000 was all that was paid in and that they now have a capital of 
$2,000,000? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is undisputed ? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. It is undisputed; and I presume, although I am 


not authorized to say, that probably the original $500,000 was not all 
inmoney atthattime. They started with $50,000 capital, a few years 
afterward raised it to $350,000, and afterward to $500,000. But admit 
that all that $500,000 was paid in cash; if we are to judge anything 
from the customs and habits of this company, it is not unfair by any 
means to doubt it; but admit that; listen to their own statement: 

November 1, 1868, the cash cost of the works exceeded $1,000,000, while the 
capital stock was but $500,000. The company having, by act of Congress ap- 

roved March 24, 1866, obtained the authority to increase the capital stock to 

1,000,000, the directors at this time issued to each of the then stockholders as 
many additional shares of stock as they then held. This was considered to be 
but just and right, as the earnings of the company beyond dividends paid has 
been invested in increasing the value of the works. This issue of stock was 
fully investigated before the passage of the act ing gas-works, approved 
June 23,1874. (See Senate Report No. 395, Forty- Congress, first session.) 

There the president of this company expressly states that they issued 

this from the surplus earnings after paying these large dividends. 
Therefore, he says, it was but just to give this to the stockholders. 
That settles the poot I take it. When the other increase was made 
later Congress said it should be paid in money. It was $1,000,000 in 
1868. Five hundred thousand dollars was taken from the surplus earn- 
ings, and that, too, after paying their regular large dividen Now 
mark. In 1868 they themselves give the record of a dividend on this 
$1,000,000 of 15 per cent., and sometimes 20 per cent. 


In February, 1874,5 per cent. was paid, and 50 per cent. was paid in Angust of 
that year. In February, 1875.5 per cent. was paid; 5 per cent, was paid in May, 
and 10 per cent. was paid in August of that year. 

There was 50 per cent. dividend paid on the $1,000,000, which was 
$500,000. 

In February, 1876,5 per cent. was paid; 10 per cent. was paid in August, and 
50 per cent. was paid in October of year. 

So that in 1874 there wasa half million extra dividend paid; in 1876 
a half million extra dividend was paid, which made a million more that 
they took into stock to make $2,000,000 capital. That was up to 1881. 
Now comes 1881, when the stock was $2,000,000. Out of their own 
pockets they had only paid $500,000, every dollar of which was paid 
back, besides yearly dividends of 10, 15, and 20 per cent. Now there 
is a capital of $2,000,000. : 

II. The following dividends have been paid since January 1, 1881: February, 
1881,5 per cent.; August, 1881, 5 per cent.; February, 1882, 5 per cent.; August 
1882, 5 percent.; February, 1883, 5 per cent. ; May, 1883, 40 percent. (the dividend 
of May, 1883, was the accumulation of years, when gas was selling at much higher 
rates); August, 1883,5 per cent. a 

So there was 10 per cent. in 1883 and also this other 40 per cent.; 50 
per cent. on $2,000,000 in one year 51, 000, 000 in one year, when only 
$500,000 had been paid out by the stockholders of the company to or- 
ganize and carry on the concern. 

Mr. MORGAN. When were the works commenced ? — 

Mr. VAN WICK. In 1848. One million dollars dividend was de- 
clared in one year; and yet they say the 40 per cent. was an accumula- 
tion, and all the while they had been paying these large dividends, one 

ear 15 cent., one year 20 per cent., and so on. 

Mr. GEORGE. What was the rate of dividend paid during the time 
they acquired the surplus? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Ten to 20 percent. Then, the year following, 
after they had cleaned all out, after they had saved $1,000,000 on an 
original investment of $500,000, they declared 10 per cent., and the 
next year after 12} per cent. on $2,000,000. 

Look at it fora moment. After they had cleaned all out and made 
these enormous dividends and got the nominal capital up to two mill- 
ions, they declared next year 10 per cent. and the next 12}—$200,000 
the first year after they had made this enormous dividend of $1,000,000; 
the next year $250,000. The original investment was $500,000. That 
brings us down to 1884. 

These commissioners talk about cheaper gas being made in manu- 
facturing towns, and we hear very much said about coal gas and about 
water gas, and that water gas is substituted in some cities. In Balti- 
more water gas is sold at 50 cents a thousand and coal at $1 per 
thousand feet. By the showing of this company, in addition to the 
$2,000,000 and the regular dividends, half a million has lately been 
expended, of which $45,000 was invested in Lowe’s patent apparatus, 
an apparatus used for making gas from water. The next item is $80,- 
344.56 for drawing and stoking machine regenerative furnaces, scrub- 
bers, &c., those things which are used in the manufacture of water gas; 
and that is what they are making here to-day. 

Mr. GIBSON. Does the Senator know the difference in cost between 
water gas and coal gas? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. In Baltimore the water gas is selling for 50 cents 
and the coal gas for a dollar a thousand feet. These people charge 
$1.50 a thousand net here; but we need not compare Washington with 
any other city; it stands by itself. Congress gave this huge corporation 
the power to establish this plant here and they have made these enor- 
mous dividends and this enormous profit. Fifteen years ago they were 
afraid the electric light would destroy their property and asked Con- 
gress to let them alone. 

Mr. GORMAN. I know my friend from Nebraska means to be en- 
tirely fair, but the statement he makes about the cost of gas in Balti- 
more does not convey a correct idea. The fact is that the low price of 
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gas in Baltimore which he has stated is under extraordinary circum- 
stances, three or four companies competing, and it is known that to con- 
tinne to furnish gas at the price stated would bankrupt any company. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. The Senator says the competing companies will 
combine and then increase the price. I presume so, but that shows 
what I have heretofore said on this floor, that the legislation of this 
country in your National Congress and in your State Legislatures is in 
the hands of corporations. Your organized corporations bid you defi- 
ance in Baltimore in Maryland, and in New York. They are organized 
for the purpose of competition, and yet they deny your authority, and 
they deny the demands of the people as soon as they are organized by 
t‘ pooling their issues“ and exerting their greed of extortion, and what 
then? You despairingly bemoan the conflict between labor and capital, 
between corporations and the American people. Unloosethis devil-fish 
which fastens itself upon the prosperity of this nation, and all will be 
well, There should be no conflict between labor and capital. The citi- 
zen finds that a creature of yours has power to defy the Government 
and the people. Some power of self-protection will surely come to save 
the people first from the Legislatures and then from theircreatures. It 
isan alarming fact, but it is true. 

These commissioners were right in one proposition undoubtedly, that 
if yon organize another company to compete you are probably getting 
into the hands of two extortioners, who will combine together. That 
is what is disgusting the American people. That is what is helping to 
create this ‘‘irrepressible conflict“ between organized capital and organ- 
ized labor, Such wrong, no matter whether upon the black, as it was 
years ago, no matter whether it was in the form of chattel slavery, or 
whether, as to-day, industrial slavery, brings its punishment. The 
longer you suffer such cormorants to fasten themselves upon a nation 
the more difficult it will be and the more serious to loosen the bands. 

The managers of this company who make their lien law against those 
who are not overstocked with the world’s goods requiring them to make 
a deposit of more than their monthly gas bill and then exact payment 
every week, and who turn the lock upon the owner of the house if the 
tenant does not pay the gas bill, have increased their capital from $500,- 
000 to $2,000,000; they have been enjoying 100 to 200 per cent. divi- 
dends; and now it is said we can not seize them and make them do 
justice. They have overpowered your District commissioners; and that 
seems strange. I did not understand it, and therefore I desired to know 
what it was that induced them to write this letter. I supposed they 
were appointed to protect the interests of the people, not as the de- 
fenders and apologists of corporations, and I thought they must have an 
interest, and if it was not as stockholders or as directors or as attorneys, 
it must be something a good deal worse than either. People do not do 
this sort of thing just for fun or even for pure cussedness; it is some- 
thing else; there must be a motive. 

Now, to show still more the great demoralization, if that term may 
be employed, or rather the great powers that come to be i 
through corporations, I will read the conclusion of an interview in the 
Post said to have been held with one of the commissioners, in which, 
after detailing his own connection with the corporations of this city as 
having been attorney for twenty years of this gaslight corporation, he 
concludes by stating that the President would probably not find a Dis- 
trict man, if he desired to do so, to act as District commissioner who 
was not in some way or other entangled with these corporations, If 
you connect that with the fact that no one else except one of that tribe 
can obtain a position, you will see the point: 

Most of our judges have interests in many corporations, and yet are able to 
decide cases impartially. 

No doubt it was a very able lawyer who said that. A judge on the 

bench who has railroad stock in his pocket is debarred from deciding 
cases in which the railroad is interested. Of course whena rail- 
road comes and asks legislation or asks Congress to make a law that a 
judge even if he has railroad stock in his pocket can be allowed to sit 
in judgment on cases of corporations, Congress will be expected to yield 
to that request; but to-day this eminent lawyer commissioner of the 
Districtis wrong. A judge having stock of a corporation in hisown pocket 
is a now competent to decide a case in which the company is inter- 
ested. 
I think we may also ask for an explanation of the relation these com- 
missioners have to street railways and also to national banks, as well 
as to the gaslight company. Certainly one commissioner is a director 
of a national bank. That does not necessarily prevent his being com- 
missioner, but it affects very much the consideration of the bank's 
affairs. It is a notorious fact known to everybody in Washington—the 
Congress of the United States know it, the District commissioners know 
it—that the national banks here since their creation have paid no local 
taxation on their stock. To-day there is three million capital in pri- 
vate banks and national banks, and yet no taxes paid on the stock. 
Will anybody justify that? 

A few days ago generous legislation was offered in this body after a 
quarter of a million dollars or more had been kept out of the treasury 
of this District by organized capital, national banks and private banks 
refusing to pay their taxes, It was proposed that when the taxes and 
assessments against a property were equal to its assessed value the 
owners need not pay more. Such is justice in this model city! The 


District shall be content to take the property and not confiscate the bal- 
ance of the man’s estate, if he has any. 

Mr. GEORGE. Who makes the tax law here? f 

Mr. VAN WICK. Congress makes the tax law. Then we desire to 
know the relations of the commissioners with the street-railway cor- 
porations, 

We hear much talk about education, and the social circle and family 
influence; and yet day after day and week after week there were fath- 
ers, drivers. and conductors on said lines, who never looked on their 
children’s faces during the daylight, nor saw them awake. My friend 
from Maryland can see why the revolt iscoming now. The model city 
of the Union! You were shocked when chained gangs of slaves were 
paraded beneath the shadow of the Capitol and under the Stars and 
Stripes. When the minors of widowed mothers at the foot of Capitol 
Hill hitch the horses all the day long, working from twelve to sixteen 
hours and is deprived of n sleep, we hear no word of protest. 

Therefore we ask to know the interest these men have in the car lines 
and other corporations of the city. It is not any reflection on them. 
If their interest is with the corporations and not with the public, they 
can not protect the public. It is impossible to serve two masters. The 
difficulty in that regard was distinctly announced about eighteen hun- 
dred years ago and has continued eversince. If they belong to these 
corporations they must serve them. Corporations allow no divided 
allegiance; they must own the whole man, not a part of him; and if 
these gentlemen are interested, it is a matter for them of course in ac- 
cepting the trust to settle with their own consciences, but it is a matter 
for us to understand what possible influences may regulate and control 
them in any recommendations or suggestions they may make to us on 
these subjects. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask for the adoption of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gray in the ark The hour 
of 2 o’clock haying arrived, itis the duty of the Chair to lay before the 
Senate the unfinished business of yesterday, which is the bill (S. 67) to 
provide for the formation and admission into the Union of the State of 
Washington, and for other purposes, on which the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. DoLr1] is entitled to the floor. 


EFFICIENCY OF THE ARMY. 


Mr. LOGAN. Ido not wish to interfere with the Senator’s remarks, 
but I should like to make a request. The entire morning hour has 
been consumed before I have had any opportunity to call up the bill 
that was under discussion at the close of the morning hour yesterday. ' 
It is very em! ing to me to remain here constantly every morning 
waiting for the Army bill to come up and having the morning hour 
taken up entirely by other matters; and I should like very much if 
the Senate would consent that, after the speech of the Senator from 
Oregon or after to-day—I will not ask the Senate to go on with the bill 
to-day—on Monday morning when the Army bill is reached Senators 
who feel an interest for or against it may make their remarks and have 
the bill disposed of. I hope the Senate will agree to that, and it will 
not interfere at all, except temporarily, with the Washington bill. I 
hope the Senator from Connecticut will agree to that. 

. PLATT. The Senator from Oregon will yield to me for a mo- 
ment. I desire very much to extricate the Senate from the seeming 
antagonism which exists between these bills. I am willing to ey sass 
almost anything that will not displace the Washington bill as the un- 
finished business. 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not ask that. I am perfectly willing that that 
shall be laid before the Senate at every moment that is necessary so as 


to keep its 
I think the Senator is entitled to have his bill dis- 


Mr. LOGAN. That is an I desire. 
Mr. PLATT. I only desire that the Washington bill shall not be 


displaced. 
Mr. LOGAN. I will say to the Senator that whenever his bill is laid 


before the Senate I shall at once give way for that p so that it 
shall not lose its place. I hope that understanding will be had. 


Mr. PLATT. The Senator has had his bill before the Senate for a 
long while, and it seems to me he is entitled to complete it, but I do 
not wish the Washington bill to have the go-by. 

Mr. LOGAN. No, I do not desire that, and I never do. I have no 
disposition, as Senators know, to interfere with any business of the 
Senate; but the bill in my charge was introduced in December, one of 
the first bills introduced in Congress; it was reported some time ago; 
and it does seem to me it ought to have a chance to be voted on at least; 
and that is all I desire. With that arrangement—and Iam very much: 
obliged to the Senator from iy, wees yielding for the purpose of making 
this proposition—I 5 the ir will put the question. ~ | 

Mr. GIBSON. I the Senator from Oregon to yield to me for a 
moment that I may give notice of an amendment. I should like to 
have it read. r 

Mr. DOLPH. I hope unanimous consent will be asked for the prop- 
osition of the Senator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Illinois state 
his proposition? 
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Mr. LOGAN. That on Monday after the morning business we pro- 


ceed to the consideration of the bill to increase the of the 
Army, and continue it until it is disposed of, with a view not to dis- 
place any other measure that has the right of way; but at the conclu- 
sion of J ene thas 0000000000000 
and then temporarily laid aside to proceed with the Army efficiency 
bill until it is finished. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent for his propositi The Senate has heard it. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and the proposition is agreed to. 

Mr. LOGAN. Iam very much obliged to the Senate. 

Mr. GIBSON. I send up an am t to the Army bill and ask 
that it be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be received and 


printed. 
ADMISSION OF WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the hill (S. 67) to 1 for the formation and admission into 
the Union of the State of Washington, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, when I yielded the floor yesterday I 
had discussed the area, population, and educational system of the pro- 
posed State and to some extent the character of its people. I now come 
to the financial ability of the Territory to maintain a State government. 
That is undoubted. 

The last annual report of the Territorial auditor shows the i 
to be free from debt, with a balance in the treasury of $72,597.27 on 
the Ist day of July, 1885. 

The Territory an insane asylum, a Territorial penitentiary, 
and a Territorial ees at merun 5 of about $70,000. 

The assessed valuation i e Territory subject to 
taxation from 1876 to 1884 Sas on allows: 


By way of explanation it should bestated that the Territorial Legis- 
lature in 1883, passed a law taxing railroad companies on their gross 
earnings only, in lien of a tax upon their . Afew of the county 
assessors in making the assessment for the year ending February 1, 
1884, acting under legal advice, di ed the law as unconstitutional 
and assessed railroad property within their counties. The large ma- 
jority of them, however, I am informed, did not, and the value of rail- 
road in the Territory, with the exceptions mentioned, is not 
included in the above statement. ‘The taxable value of railroad prop- 
erty within the Territory at the same valuation placed upon other 
property, would be not less than 87,500, 000. This would swell theag- 
gregate of assessable property in the Territory on the Ist of February, 
1884, to $58,508,484. i 

Real property in Washington Territory, as a rule, is assessed from 
two-fifths to two-thirds of its value. The actual cash valueof taxable 
105500 in the Territory at the present time is probably not less than 

100,000,000. 

The resources of the pro; State are varied and great, and when 
fully developed, will make it one of the most wealthy States in the 
Union. After the complete review of the resources of Was n Ter- 
ritory by the Senator j 8 Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] I make a 

summary of them only. The climate of Western Washington is 
delightful; cool in summer, mild in winter, and remarkably healthy. 
The isothermal line which through Northern Virginia runs north- 
erly and westerly across the continent, being deflected rapidly to the 
north after crossing the Rocky Mountains, and strikes the PacificOcean 
about 200 miles north of the northern boundary line of Washington Ter- 
ritory. Along this line the mean average temperature is about 50°. 
The winters are so mild that as a rule in Western Washington and in 
the valleys of Eastern Washington stock run at large all winter with- 
out shelter, 555 the natural pasture. 
to any considerable depth west of the Cascade 


1 Mountains, and when it does fall is soon melted by the warm winds 


437 | from the Pacific. The mildness of the climate in winter is produced 


torial tax levy, as returned by the several connty assessors for the Ter- 

ritory of Washington, for the year ending 

statement shows an 

Territory of $51,008,454; a tax levy of $12,743.39 for penitentiary pur- 

poses and $127,486.05 for Territorial purposes. 

Statement showing amount of taxable property and amount of Territorial 
tax levy as returned by the several county assessors in the Territory of 


Washington for the year ending February 1, 1884. 


“oo p — 
228 go 222 
se 2 Jh æ 
Counties. oy E 982 
8 aos oa 
821 22 | fees 
< < 
$175, 444 $43 55 $438 49 
404, 908 101 22 1,012 27 
1,014, 751 258 68 2,536 88 
230, 840 55 07 550 70 
1, 654, 300 413 57 4,135 75 
2, 894, 570 723 64 7,236 42 
718, 565 178 39 1.783 91 
500, 000 125 00 1,250 00 
149, 003 37 25 372 50 
1, 102, 126 275 58 2,755 81 
416, 103 104 02 1,040 26 
873.619 218 40 2,184 Of 
10, 147, 640 2,536 91 2, 369 10 
947,740 236 93 2.309 35 
1,073, 002 268 25 2,682 50 
1, 184, 766 296 19 2,961 91 
1,514, 280 378 57 | 3,785 70 
1,001, 982 250 50 2,504 95 
546,628 136 55 1,366 57 
© 593, 195 148 19 1,479 58 
Pierce. 4, 385, 062 1,096 14 10,961 39 
San Juan 219, 683 54 92 549 20 
Skagit......... 902, 870 225 53 2,257 03 
Skamania... 92, 308 22 98 229 50 
LUNE a ae N 604, 362 148 64 1,509 85 
Spokane. 3,200, 120 80003} 8,000.30 
Stevens...... 242, 102 57 89 603 70 
3,149, 236 787 31 7,873 09 
ahkiakum 320, 660 80 16 801 65 
Walla Walla 5,356, 705 1,339 19 | 13,391 98 
Whatcom... 608, 827 152 20 1,522 07 
Whitman 8, 473, 684 868 42 8,684 21 
Takima 1,314, 318 328 57 3,285 79 
Total. 454 39 | 127,486 6 


[seat] 


Orrice OF TERRITORIAL AUDITOR, 
Olympia, Wash., November 28, 1881. 


in the tempera’ 


by the prevailing west wind, warmed by the heat from the ies, 
which modify the climate as far inland as Western Dakota, the 
Black Stream or Kuro Siwo, which, starting off the coast of South- 
eastern Asia, passes up the Asiatic coast and strikes the Pacific coast of 
North America at about 50° north latitude. 


the summers drier than 


ashington, 

winter is greatly modified by the westerly winds, tempered by the 
ocean current already mentioned, so that the winters are short and the 
nights in summer cool, with heavy dews. 

is section is rh eae of the great basin of the Columbia River, and 
consists mainly of high table-lands extending back from the Columbia 
River to the foot-hills ef the Cascade range, the Blue Mountains, and 
the Bitter Root Mountains. A large portion of Eastern Washington is 
susceptible of successful cultivation and yields remarkable crops of 
wheat, which is the staple agricultural product. But in both Eastern 
and Western Washington oats, barley, and the grains and fruits grown 
te zones generally are also successfully raised. The berry 
of the wheat is large, plump, and compares favorably with the wheat 
grown in the best wheat-growing regions of the world. Portions of 
Eastern Washington are, however, too dry for successful cultivation 
without irrigation, but the soil is rich, and wherever water can be got 
upon it the labor of the farmer is rewarded with a bountiful harvest. 
Much that at one time was considered worthless has proved to be val- 
unable agricultural lands. 

As suggested by the Senator from Connecticut, Northern Idaho is a 
good agricultural country, and abounds in all the resources necessary 
to support a large population. : 

In recounting the natural advantages of Washington Territory, the 
system of water transportation afforded by Puget Sound and the Co- 
lumbia River and its tributaries must not be overlooked. In fact any 

iption of the Territory which did not include some account of the 
magnificent body of water popularly called Puget Sound, and which em- 
braces the Straits of Juan de Fuca, Admiralty Inlet, Hood’s Canal, and 
Puget Sound, and numerous bays, harbors, and inlets, each with a dis- 
tinctive name, would be imperfect indeed. There is no other country 
upon the globe that- possesses an inland sea which for beanty of scen- 
ery, for safety of navigation, for extent of unobstructed navigable chan- 
nels, for numerous commodious harbors, and other adyantages will at 
all compare with Puget Sound. It extends about 100 miles inland and 
150 miles north and south, and has a surface area of 2,000 square miles 
and a shore line in Washington Territory of 1,984 miles. It has been 
very justly called the Mediterranean of the Pacific.” 

From theStraits of Juan de Fuca, which, flowing east and west, sepa- 
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The shores of Vancouver and of the British mainland bordering on the 
sound are similary indented, and everywhere throughout the vast archi- 
pelago the waters are deep, and in some too deep to afford anchor- 
age. The shores of the mainland and islands are covered with forests 

pine, fir, and cedar, those on the mainland being the finest in the 
United States, and probably the finest upon the face oft the globe. Along 
the shores are great saw-mills, at which vast quantities of lumber are 
manufactured and shipped to the ports of the Pacific coast of North, 
Central, and South America, the Hawaiian 8 other Pacific and South 
Sea islands, and to Australia. 

Immense deposits of iron ore are found within convenient distance of 
its navigable waters, while in many places along the sound are found 
extensive beds of coal of an excellent quality, a number of which are 
already profitably worked, and the products of which are shipped to 

California, and Eastern Washington. Numerous rivers, navi- 
gable for varying distances, into thisinternalsea, which extend 
the magnificent system of water navigation of the sound farther into 
the interior in many directions, and furnish cheap and convenient trans- 
portation for the timber, coal, and iron, while the bottoms along the 
banks of these rivers, enriched by the contributions of the Sig ca | 
mountains for centuries, yield amazing returns in oats, hops, hay, an 
vegetables for the labor of the agriculturist. 

Along its shores, ‘‘ beautiful for situation, convenient to its great 
and growing commerce, are situated important cities and towns, among 
the principal of which are Port Townsend, Seattle, Tacoma, and Olym- 
pia. The Olympic range faces the Straits of Juan de Fuca near the 
coast, and affords charming mountain views; and the Cascade range 
running up through the Territory into British Columbia introduces into 
the scene the grandeur of its lofty snow-peaks, among which are Mount 
Baker, the highest peak in the northern part of the range, Mount Saint 
Helens, Mount Adams, and Mount Rainier, or Mount Tacoma, asit is 
now called, 12,300 feet above the level of the sea, ‘‘ with its three white 
peaks mounting above the clouds.” 

The importance of the shipping interests of Washington Territory will 
appear from the following statistics: 

The shipping of the Puget-Sound customs district already exceeds that 
of four-fifths of the customs districts of the United States. During the 
year ending June 30, 1885, 169 vessels were documented at the custom- 
house at Port Townsend, of which number 80 were steam-vessels and 
89 sail-vessels, the aggregate tonnage of which was 47,657 tons. Dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1885, 2,130 vessels, aggregating 930,374 
tons, were entered and cleared at the „ of which 178 were 
coast wise and 1,952 were foreign vessels. 

The proposed early completion of the Cascade Branch of the North- 

ern Pacific Railroad will open a direct line of transportation between 
Tastan and Western Washington, and provide a shorter, and it is to 


be hoped a less expensive route to tide water upon Sound for 
the surplus agricultural products of Eastern W. and for su 
cond fhe LUDDE Ana: eee e W. to the peopleof 


eastern portion of the Territory, and will bind the two sections by a 
community of interest and good-fellowship. The most fertile fancy 
can scarcely picture the great future which awaits the Pacifie North- 
west. New ts and a more thorough investigation of the char- 
acter of its soil and the extent of its resources every year result in fresh 
discoveries. The extent of agricultural lands, the fertility of the soil, 
and the variety of the resources of Eastern Washington are so much 
greater than were supposed a few years ago that the Eastern Washing- 
ton Territory of to-day may be said to be, as compared with that re- 
gion as known ten years since, a newly discovered country. 

The advantages and resources of this favoredsection were thus summed 
up by Governor Newell, of Washington Territory, in his message to 
the tive Assembly in 1882. 

I pada thn ea To tha Konlar senda Ra do and 4A. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


5 millions of acres of N t , coal, pasture, and 
quarries imestone, marble, „ 
front and inland sal 


the 
hides; maritime wily barat wg 


commerce ina Hine 40. absorb of Alaska in fish, fur, cedar, and go 


to obtain the! share 8 Asia in coffee, teas, um. porcelain, and 
ivory. aon of ee our oe and — vantages which will in silks, and 

‘erritory in forefront along wi most prosperous 
countries on globe. 


Mr. DOLPH. The geographical position of the Territory is one of 
freee commverrial importance, It is situated upon what, I believe, is 

to be the great line of the world’s commerce. Puget Sound, 
with its magnificent harbors, is already the western terminus of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, which has its eastern terminus upon the 
navigable waters of Lake Superior, and is connected with the extensive 
SINDI OL hay eee lakes and the River Saint 
wrence, and with competing lines to the Atlantic 
and all along the line across the continent is already connected with 
numerous branches and feeders extending into the fertile and 
rich mineral regions of the richest and most productive portion of the 


continent west of the Mississippi River. The shorter distance, as com- 
pared with other routes, between Puget Sound and the principal ports 
apan, and the more favorable trade winds prevailing upon 
the direct route between those ports will, without doubt, and that, too, 
at no distant day, command for the ports of Puget Sound their share 
of the rich and extensive commerce of China and Japan. 

In a speech delivered by me in thé Senate on the 7th of March, 1884, 
I referred to some statistics to show the present and rapidly-growing 
coast wise and foreign commerce of the Pacificcoast. Without recapit- 
ulating what I then said, I will be pardoned for referring to it. Those 
statistics show that the value of the foreign commerce of a single port 
upon the Pacific coast the port of San Francisco—for the year ending 

September 30, 1883, was nearly as much as the average foreign com- 
merce of the United States for the decade ending September 30, 1830. 
I then said what I ask the Secretary to read: 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The growth of foreign ee n the Pacific coast for many years o 
come will be much — than the wth of the whole com- 


in 1873. 
nnn E A toe E teak te oles vest 
„asit 0 ip it a orn, nearer 
breadth of a continent to the markets of the old ast than are the Atlantic 
ports; and the time is not far distant when it will And a market for iis wheat 
and flour in Asia and the islands of the Pacific. There isalarge and constantly 
increasing — — of flour from the Pacific coast to China, and well-informed 
that this will steadily increase until uena panpa will furnish 
n 


of China, . 

by her merchants. Since the com- 
a channel of commerce across 
Columbia River and Paget Sound 


been the transcontinen 
steamship line between that place and the 
the sugar trade with the Sandwich 
pletion of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
the continent from ship na 
commercial 


vigation upon 
with the great VV and the P. 
Sound ports will become competiters with San Francisco for this trade. e 
numberofsailing vessels in this trade will no doubt be i $ 
and the necessitiesof commerce will demand better facilities for ature. The 
Northern road Company will be compelled by the necessities of its 


Pacific Rail: 
business to oaee or candy placing a line of steamships the Asiatic trade to 


connect with its 
The trade of San Francisco will not decrease, but the trade of Puget Sound 


and the Columbia River 71 largely 
favor of the latter 


of 
„„ 


on between Paci! 
. but the Pacifle 
coast is far from commercial 


upon such a canal for its pros- 


FFP eee eee 
. w comparatively less important, and its com- 
relations with — n — will = The 


the open steamshi, th regularit: d 
that 3 inte the United Shates — 
countries consumed west the os and everything whieh will 
bear railroad transportation across the continent, will be imported through the 
— of the Pacific coast. 
Mr. DOLPH. Mr. Presiden b 


the prospect for the early opening of - 
an interoceanic canal, so far as 


am able to judge, is not so bright as it 
then appeared. I think, however, notwithstanding statements to the 
contrary, that the Panama Canal will becompleted. It is hardly pos- 
sible to estimate the influence of the opening of this canal upon every 
industry of the Pacific coast. Our wheat, flour, and fish are now, and 
for some time to come, will be mainly marketed in Europe, and are 
shipped around Cape Horn, while our market for lumber, with in- 
considerable exceptions, is confined to the Pacific coast of North, Cen- 
tral, and South America, the Hawaiian and other Pacific and South 
Sea Islands. The completion of the Panama Canal will so shorten the 
distance and Jessen the risk of the voyage from the Pacific coast of 
North America to the continent of Europe that a great reduction in the 
cost of transportation will necessarily follow, resulting in the opening 
of new and extensive markets for our lumber. To the extent that the 
cost of transportation is reduced the value of the fish, oil, furs, and 
lumber of and of the wheat, flour, fish, fi uit, lumber, hops, and 
wool of California, Oregon, and Washington, will be increased; the la- 
bor of the producer will be better rewarded, enterprise stimulated, and 
the country developed. It will also place water transportation between 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, in competition with transportation by 
rail, a competition which can not be prevented by pools, traffic agree- 
ments, or consolidations. 

It has been stated, upon apparently good authority, that the wheat 
traffic of California, and Washi Territory with Europe gives 
employment to four hundred and forty sailing vessels going around Cape 
Horn. The average voyage of each ship is abont four months, which 
the of the Panama Canal would reduce to one-half the time. 

It is not now my purpose to discuss the merits of any route for a ship- 
canal, or the relative merits of a ship-canal and a ship-railway. The 
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Nicaragua Canal, if constructed, would be in the neighborhood of 500 
miles farther north than the Panama Canal, and consequently would 
bring the Pacific coast of North Americaa thousand miles nearerto the 
markets of Europe and the Atlantic coast, while the construction and 
successful ion of the pro Tehauntepec Ship Railway, the 
pores location for which is still eight hundred miles north of the 

icaraguan route, would still further shorten the voyage from ports ot 
California, n, and Washington Territory over sixteen hundred 
miles over the Nicaraguan route, and to that extent would probably 
still further lessen the cost of transportation. 

About one year ago I received by mail a printed argument against 
the construction of the Nicaragua Canal by the Government, the ground 
of objection being that if constructed and successfully operated it would 
destroy the investment made to construct the Panama Canal, and in a 
great measure the investment of the United States in transcontinental 
railroads, and likewise the large investments of our citizens in these 
enterprises. It is a sufficient answer to the argument to say neither 
the Government nor the people of the United States are under obliga- 
tions to protect investors in the Panama Canal, and that the aid granted 
by to the transcontinental railroads was not granted for the 
sake of the investment but to open up new lines of transportation and 
develop the country, not for the benefit of the Government so much as 
for the benefit of the people at large, and that neither the Government 
nor investors in those roads have any just claim to protection at the 

of the interests of the general public. 

Compared with the rapid growth of some other Northwestern States 
and Territories, Washington Territory and Oregon until quite recently 
have made rather slow p In the early days of the settlement 
of that region the long, toilsome journey across the continent required 
to reach it from the Mississippi Valley was a great obstacle to immigra- 
tion, although thousands braved the hardships and perils of the journey, 
became the pioneers of American civilization there, settled the question 
of the title to the country by actual occupation, and laid the founda- 
tions of its present p ity. California, when gold was djscovered 
within her borders and fortunes were being made in a day, drew largely 
from the population of the Territory of Oregon, which embraced what 
afterward became Washington Territory, and a constant drain has been 
going on for the last twenty-five years from the population of Oregon 
and Washington Territory to Idaho and Montana Territories. er 
the completion of the Union and Central Pacific Railroads California, 
with her mild climate, rich mines, fertile soil, and diversified industries, 
separated from Oregon and Washington by a disagreeable sea voyage, 
proved an obstruction upon the principal line of travel between the 
outside world and Oregon and Washington, and largely absorbed the 
immigration to the Pacific coast. 

The growth of the Territory in wealth and population has, however, 
been continuous and ent. At present the North Pacific coast is 
feeling the impetus given to it by connection with the railroad system 
of the East and increased immigration. During the last three years, 
stimulated by the opening of new lines of transportation, including the 
com of the Northern Pacific Railroad to the Columbia River, the 
dev t of her great natural resources has been greatly accelerated, 
But the increase of population has been in a healthy way, and the stim- 
ulus of her industries has not been unnatural. The cities and towns 
have prospered, but not to the detriment, as is sometimes the case, of 
the agricultural and other producing interests, for they too have cor- 

ly advanced, and her mining and other industries have made 


progress. 

The increase of population and the general growth of the country 
give assurance that the prosperity is not spasmodic, but is destined to 
continue. The era of improvement has overtaken the country; rail- 
roads are now being built and others projected which will within a few 
years bring every productive region not now furnished with facilities 
for rtation within the easy reach of market. The day of uncer- 
tainty as to the future of this section—if there ever was such a day in 
its history—is past; the country has become known and has been made 
so accessible that it will hereafter receive a fair share of the emigration 
from the older settled portions of the Union and from Europe. 

In the language of another: 


That Northwest, therefore, so far off till now, has become our next-door neigh- 
bor, and is as near to New York as Monday is to Friday; where were h Š 
mainly, only the dashings of her rivers in the primeval stillness of her wilder- 


ness, are heard the p of steamers and whistle of locomotives, and clatter 
of mills and bustle of , and the glad sounds of farm life and the winsome 
music of chil e 

A very large majority of the people of Washington Territory desire 


the admission of the Territory as a State of the Union. In fact, I be- 
lieve I hazard nothing by stating that they are practically unanimous 


in favor of admission, and they have done all that could be done to sig- | shoes. 


nify that desire to Congress. Both political parties at their Territorial 
conventions have resolved in favor of admission. Without waiting for an 
enabling act of Congress, the Territorial Legislature at the session of 
187 78 made provision for the holding of a Territorial convention to 
adopt a constitution. 1 

ı The convention was held and a constitution framed and submitted 
to the people, and, iri i it contained a number of objectionable 
provisions, it was adopted by a two-thirds vote of all the votes polled. 


The Legislature of the Territory at the session of 1883 adopted an ear- 
nest memorial to Congress, praying for ion; and at the last ses- 
sion adopted a similar memorial. The people of Northern Idaho are 
also practically unanimous in their desire to have Northern Idaho in- 
cluded within the boundaries of the new State. 

There were very few settlers in that porton of Washington Territory 
east of the Cascade Mountains, now ern Washington, Idaho, and 
Western Montana prior to 1861. In consequence of the discovery of 


gold in what is now Northern Idaho during that year, in that and the 


succeeding year there Wasa considerable immigration from Western 
Washington, Oregon, and California to that mining region. During the 
latter year a movement was inaugurated for the organization of a Ter- 
ritery out of that portion of Washington Territory lying east of the 
Columbia River. The matter received the favorable consideration of 
Congress, but instead of the Columbia River being made the western 
boundary of Idaho, it is said through the influence of the Delegate 
from Washington, the one hundred and seventeenth meridian of oy 5 
tude west from Greenwich was substituted. Idaho was organized by 
an act of Congress approved March 3, 1863. The boundaries fixed for 
the Territory included but a narrow strip of land west of the Bitter 
Root Mountains susceptible of settlement and cultivation. 

In the year 1864 the Territory of Montana was organized out of a part 
of Idaho, with its western boundary the crest of the Bitter Root Mount- 
ains, leaving the northern portion of Idaho only about 40 miles in 
width. A considerable portion of that consists of spurs of the Bitter 
Root Mountains, not suitable for cultivation. The division line between 
Washington and Idaho was an unnaturalone. North Idaho is a part of 
the basin of the Columbia River and naturally belongs to Washington 
Territory. The people of Northern Idaho were dissatisfied with their 
situation and first sought relief by endeavoring to procure the forma- 
tion of a new Territory to embrace that portion of Washington Terri- 
tory east of the Columbia River and North Idaho. Failing in this they 
sought annexation to the Territory of Washington, and this effort has 
been persisted in by petitions and memorials to Congress. 

The Legislature of Washington Territory in the act authorizing the 
calling of a convention to form a State constitution, hereinbefore re- 
ferred to, invited delegates from the northern counties of Idaho to par- 
ticipate in the convention, with a view of including those counties 
within the new State. These counties chose delegates who represented 
them in the convention. The constitution framed by the convention 
included within the boundaries of the proposed State the three north- 
ern counties of Idaho and made 8 for the submission of such 
constitution to both the people of Washington and North Idaho. As 
has been said, the people of Washi m Territory adopted this consti- 
tution by more than two-thirds of all the votes polled, while in North 
Idaho only 34 votes out of 800 were polled against it. 'The memorial 
adopted by the Legislative Assembly of Washington Territory, at its 
session of 1882, to Congress, asking an enabling act to form a State 
and adopt a constitution, asked to include within the boundaries of 
the new State the northern counties of Idaho, and the lower house 
of the Idaho Legislature, at the session of 1882 and 1883, adopted a 
memorial asking that whenever Washington should be admitted the 
northern counties of Idaho should become a part of the new State. 
The question of the annexation of North Idaho to Washington Ter- 
ritory when admitted as a State was again submitted to the people 
of North Idaho at the general election of 1880, and 1,216 vote were 
polled for annexation and only 7 against it. The Territorial Legisla- 
ture of Idaho again at the last session a memorial praying for 
the annexation of North Idaho to Washington Territory. Ina peti- 
tion of a committee of citizens of North Idaho, styling themselves cor- 

ding committee,” the reasons for desiring that North Idahoshould 
be annexed to the State of Washington are stated with great force and 


particularity as follows : 


to all the material 
If the 


value of the propert; 
ds of dollars. 


a „is and will always continue to be absolutely ruinous to our oaen 


tory. 

private or publicconvey- 
through Wi n 

n, over the Blue Mountains, or still 
San Fran 


and the States of n and California, via the Central 
the limits of the i 
as before 
from 


t tain stated. 
0 2 the seat of the Idaho Territo’ 


Ou rial government 
deprives us of all the protection which a government should afford 


every seo 
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tion of its domain. North Idaho, with a comparatively small is the present 
home of a large number of Indians. In it are the Nez Percé, ur d'Alene, 
Pend d'Oreille,a part of Kootenai, permanently, and the Spokane roam through 
the northern portion thereof. There are no prospects of these tribes being re- 
moved to other localities. We are subject, therefore, in the future, as we have 
been in the past, to sudden and cruel savage outbreaks. When the Indian war 
under Chief Joseph broke upon our rome in 1877 we appealed to the governor, 
an energetic and faithful executive, for aid, but his reply was, That he had no 
arms that he could spare for so long a distance, and that aid could reach us from 
other sources sooner than from Boisé, our capital.” General Howard attempted 
to aid us by a command sent from South Idaho through the nearest and most 
accessible route» This command, under a brave and energetic officer, hed 
forward with the utmost dispatch until it reached the southern base of the Sal- 
mon River Mountains, within 80 miles of our people. It soughtto makes wagon- 
road and cross this barrier, but was 3 to turn back before the difficulties 
of this mountain range. Although within 80 miles of the point where men, wo- 
men, and children were 2 m. with savage cruelty this command 
was obliged to leave our people to their fate and to come to our rescue, if at all, 
ae 2 through Oregon and Washington, a distance of not less that 000 
m 


Governor Ferry, of Washington Territory, cameat onceto our aid, and though 
beyond the jurisdiction of his Territory loaned us arms and munitions of war. 
Thus this savage warfare was staid by aid from the Territory to which we ask 
to be annexed, and could naturally come from noother source, Whatoceurred 
in 1877 may occur at any time in the future. The government in South Idaho 
can only draw a revenue from our taxable property, while it can afford us no 
protection from impending danger. ‘The capital of the Territory was removed 
from Lewiston,in North Idaho, to Boisé, in South Idaho, in 1875, Singe that 
time, a period of seventeen years, no Territorial officer has ever been within the 
limits of the Territory sought to be annexed,and none have had any actual 
practical knowledge of our condition. This has not been the result of a want 
of en or a lack of interest on the of these gentlemen in the welfare of 
our peop: e. It is simply the result of the difficulties of intercourse between the 
two sections which nature has made nearly insurmountable, 

Fifth. The political union of these two sections of Idaho renders it necessary to 
travel over the above-described routes from this northern section to the capital 
at a great expense and at great distance by stage, and in the winter season at con- 
siderable danger to life and health, while the union of North Idaho with the 
State of Wash n would make access to the seat of government expeditious, 
casy, and convenient by rail or river navigation. 

Sixth. Between North and South Idaho there is and can be no commercial 
intercourse. Neither has products which find a market in the other, and no 
routes of transportation from either section to the market of the world passes 
through the other. The products of North Idaho have hitherto passed westward 
to the Pacific and will in the future take the same course unless a portion pass 
over the North Pacific road to Eastern markets. 

Seventh. No material 8 interest of South Idaho will be affected by 
the annexation of North Idaho to Washington. All her resources could be har- 
moniously developed. It is claimed by those oP to annexation that the 
severance of North Idaho would leave the Territory subject to Mormon rule, 
This plea is fallacious and designed simply to prejudice the minds of those not 
acquainted with the facts, Bear Lake County, in the extreme southeastern cor- 
ner of the Territory, is the only one where the Mormon influence is dominant. 
In Oneida County, joining Bear Lake on the west, the political power of the 
Mormon and anti-Mormon, known there as the Gentile influence, has always 
been and now is nearly equally divided, so nearly equal that the county officers 
and representatives in the Territorial Legislature have been about equally di- 
vided. Cassia County, joining Oneida on the west, has a considerable, but not 
acontrolling, Mormon vote. These three counties, located in the extreme south- 
eastern portion of the Territory, contain the entire Mormon stre: In the 
counties of Owyhee, Ada, Washington, Boisé, Lemhi, Alturas, and Custer the 
Mormons have no power whatever. 

At the last census, in 1880, Idaho Territory had a population of 32,713, of these 
North Idaho had 6,983 and South Idaho 25,730. At that time the Mormon popu- 
lation in Idaho did not exceed 7,000. Since then there has been no great increase 
of Mormons within the Territory, but the discovery of gold in the Wood River 
country in Alturas and Custer Counties has brought into the Territory, accord- 
ing to the most reliable estimates, not less than 20,000 people. Of this increase 
nearly all are anti-Mormon. In South Idaho then, at this time, the relative 
pop tion of what is known as Mormon and Gentile is 7,000 of the former and 

882 Gentile, or in the ratio less than 1 to 5 in favor of the anti-Mormon in- 


fluence, 

Eighth. It has been claimed, aswe are informed, that the annexation of North 
Idaho to the State of Washington would make the latter unstately. An emi- 
nentstatesman of our country, gof the boundaries of the States formin; 
our Union, has said that the boundaries of the States should be such as God an 
nature have established, We presume that boundaries not conforming to this 
edges one are not desirable. The boundaries of Idaho, as to all north of the Sal- 
mon River Mountains, are contrary to this principle and unnaturally sever us 
from Washington and unite us to Idaho. The truth is that the present awkward 
shape of Idaho and the consequent unfortunate condition of our section is the 
result of political intrigue of aspirants for office. Its present boundaries, as far 
as North Idaho is concerned, were established without the knowledge and 
against the wishes of the people directly interested, and since their establish- 
ment our efforts to restore our section of the Territory to its former place have 
been constantly adhered to. We believe that all such political ons have 
pen gratified and that no citizen, either public or private, will be injured by the 

Were the present eastern boundary of Washington Territory at the crest of 
the Bitter Root Mountains including North Idaho and southward to the crest 
of the Salmon River as a southern boundary, the natural boundaries 
would be restored and the entire Columbia River basin would be included 
within the State of Washington. This would leave the Territory of Idaho ofa 
nearly rectangular shape, with all sections easily accessible from its center and 
with an area of 55,000 square miles, larger in extent than the State of Alabama, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Mississippi, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Sonth Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, or Wisconsin, 
while the State of Washington would have an area of 90,000 square miles, smaller 
than the Territory of Arizona, Dakota, Montana, New Mexico, Wyoming, or the 
State of California, Colorado, Nevada, Texas, or Oregon. 

Adversely to annexation, no reference is made by the committee to the peo- 
ple of North Idaho. Their condition is entirely ignored. It is this unfortunate 
di of all our rights and claims that has reduced us to a condition of po- 
liti We earnestly appeal to the honorable members of Congress 
to do us the justice to carefully examine our grievances. We feel itto be our 
duty to my that we are now,and for years have been, most unjustly misrepre- 
sentedin Con We can only look for relief to members of other States and 
Territories. ere is now a Territorial debt, a of which we are under obli- 
88 to pay, of about $60,000, This epee e le until 1885 or most of it would 

ve been paid at this time. We are y to assume our proportion of this 
debt, and if indeed our “transom can only be bought with a price,” we will, if 
requ! pay any proportion thereof that may im upon us, è 
anost respectfully ask that our wishes may not be ignored, 'e were originally 
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a part of Washington Territory; we were unjustly severed from it and we can 
only be restored to political and commercial prosperity by being annexed to 
and becoming a part of the State of Washington. 


= 


Corresponding Committe, 


I now present as part of my remarks also a memorial of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the Territory of Washington, adopted at the session of 
1883: 

MEMORIAL. 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled: 

The people of the Territory of Washington, by their Legislative Assembly, 
respectfully, but urgently, protest against the further continuance by Congress 
of the so-called Territoria government, anew creation of Congress, unknown 
to the Constitution of the United States, the only warrant for such a political 
anomaly in our institation being based upon acustom sanctioned so long thatit 
has grown to be regarded asthe necessary method whereby territory of the na- 
tion can be prepared for future States of the Federal Union, Earnestly this 
people pray that Congress will remove their political disabilities, and that they 
may enjoy the constitutional guarantee of a government republican in form 
where the government derives all of its just powers from the consentof thegov- 
erned. The settlers ofthis Territory have brought hither to establish a State the 
ara intelligence, loyalty, and patriotic motive. Itis conceded that they 
possess the necessary qualifications, but still are they denied the first and most 
essential element of American citizenship. They dare not participate in these- 
lection of the Chief Magistrate of the nation; they are denied the right to elect 
their own officers; they can not sue a citizen of one of the States in the Federal 
courts because they are not recognized as citizens of a State; they are denied 
representation in the Sans. Sve of the United States; they can not make their 
own laws; they are mere dependents upon your honorable body, who claim to 
adopt rules for their government underan implied power—that you make rules 
and regulations as to the disposition of the Territory and other property of the 
Government. In fact, every relation of sucha government to the Congress of the 
United States exhibits a dependence as humiliating as that so terribly denounced 
in that grandest of indictments, drafted by the immortal Jefferson, arraigning the 
Crown of Great Britain for withholding popular rights from ourancestors, Our 

ple are a Commonwealth. Weare a State, though denied such name. Asa 

e, as a ple, as a community we are entitled to demand that the Congress of 
the United States guarantee to us a republican formof government. The State, 
and people of a State, are but equivalent forms of expression, and it is not dis- 
respectful when we urge as the paramount duty of Congress the guarantees to 
us 755 F republican form of government, In urgency of which we respectfully 
submit— 

First. That the people are sufficient in numbersto successfully maintain a State 
government. The population of Washington Territory largely exceeds that of 
many of the States when admitted. Itis not less than 125,000, and well-informed 
and observant persons place it as high as 150,000. The immigration now and 
for the past year lias been unexampled in the history of the growth of Ameri- 
can States and Territories. It is also worthy of remark that transition from 
Territorial to Statehood and sovereignty has always been followed 
by renewed growth ; and surely the eircumstances and present surroundings of 
this Territory assure that increased prosperity, importance, and wealth. We beg 
to refer to the admission of- other States. California was admitted with a po 
ulation of 92,597. Colorado, at the census preceding admission, numbered 39,864, 
Florida, at the census following admission, had a Wee of 87,445, while at 
the previous census it numbered only 54,477. ansas came in with 107,206, 
Iowa, at the census before admission, 43,112, Nebraska, at the census be- 
fore admission, 28,847; in 1860, 122,993. Nevada, before admission, 6,857; subse- 
quent, 42,491; and in 1880 boasted a population of 62,666. Oregon was admitted 
in 1859, and at the census of the subsequent year had a population of 52,455. 
These statistics establish the fact that our population ly outnumbers thatof 
numerous successful applicants for Statehood. By all the precedents Congress 
dros a ot upon this proposition. Washington Territory possesses the requisite 
population. 

Second. Our people are amply able to maintain a State government. This is 
demonstrated by a comparison of the valuation of taxable property in this Ter- 
ritory with those of several States in the Federal Union: 


„ SH, 107, 567 

43, 072, 648 
29, 471, 227 
29, 564, 675 
46, 422, 817 


In the support of an insane asylum, a Territorial penitentiary, and a university 
the Territory annually nck girora — $60,000. With the exception of the trifling 
contribution by the United States for the expenses of trying United States causes, 
and the salaries of three judges, the district attorney, and marshal, the pore 
pay, the expenses of their courts. The expensesof legislation are partially paid 

the United ject to 
ni 


n States; the people elect the members, but their laws are sub) 
States, but how eee Spe the popie pay. their salaries for the democratic 


eee 


sepeser 


y 
Congressional approval. The governor and secretary are paid by the 
privilege of electing their own rulers. ese expenses are derived from tax- 
ation for Territorial purposes in addition to our county, school, road, and munic- 
ipal taxes. The Territory, devoid of sovereignty, owns no pro y and cannot 
hold any from which income can be derived,and thus itis the tax-payers are 
—_ upon to bear this burden to maintain a government not of their own 
making. 

Third, Ourgreat natural resources,our future wealth demand such recognition, 
and they are entitled to Congressional representation to secure their develo 
ment. With requisite population in numbers, who have demonstrated theirabil- 
ity to maintain government, we pray that our disabilities may be removed and 
we be restored to those rights which belong to American birthright and citizen- 
ship, the right to select our own rulers, to make our on laws. e ask for noth- 
ing thatis not 3 to confer. We pray only to be allowed to consider our- 

ves citizens of the United States of America, and, as in right, duty, and good 
8 we eet ote te 1 

Passed the coun: ovember 2 

: } SEWALL TRUAX, 


President of Council, 
Passed the h N. ber 24, 1883, 
5 E. C. FERGUSON, 
Speaker of the House, 
A ed, N. be 1 
paoui 8 WM. A. NEWELL, 
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I present also a memorial of the Legislature of W. Territory, 
adopted at the last session of the 3 
praying for admission into the Union as a State. 

Memorial praying forthe admission 7 8 Territory of Washington to the Union 
0 
N the honorable Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled: 


ur memorialists, th: e are Assembly of the Territory of Washin 
9 represent yore Washington Territory has a population of 1 
capable and desirous of governing themselves; the wealth and vot 175,000 ro- 
sources of the Terri aresuficient to maintain a grand and prosperous State: 
Therefore your mem do respectfully urge your honorable body to admit 
the ‘Territory of Washington 4 the Union of States at the earliest possible date, 
Passed the house of representatives, February 3, 1886. 
- R. O. DUNBAR, 


Speaker of the House. 


B. B. DAY, 
President of the 


WATSON C. SQUIRE, 
Govern 


Passed the council, February 3, 1888. 


Approved, February 4, 1836. 
or. 
LFI. J 
T also present the preamble and resolutions of the Walla Walla Board 
of Trade, in favor of the annexation of that portion of Idaho known as 
the Panhandle, to Washington Territory: 
Whereas it is represented that the tion to annex the Panhandle of 
Meho d0 Washingidn, Territory is £ political movement for the benefit of only 
9 representation is, in our opinion, without foundation in fact; 


and 
Wheras such annexation is demanded by the voice of s large majority of the 
le of Washington and Idaho Territories without regard to politics: There- 


Be it resolved, That it is the opinion of the Walla Walla Board of Trade that 
annexation of such Panhandle of Idaho to W: 


Be it further resolved, the president and secretary transmit authenticated 
. peA yrii te to Hon. J. N, Dotrn and Hon. J. H. 


MITCHELL, Senators from „and Hon. CHARLES S. VOORHEES, Delegate 
Trua aeS Territory ; Jonx HAILey, Idaho Territory, 
and the t of the Senate and Speaker of the House of Representatives, 


with the request that Con Dill for that purpose without dela. 
Ath the red Walm Walla Bona of Trade March a, T o 


Attest: 
. D. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


I also present the memorial of the itive Assembly of the Ter- 
ritory of Idaho, passed at its last session, aid which oe KAn, 
Council joint memorial No. 2. 


W 
United States of America in Congress assembled : 


of the 
Your mem the and ‘house ves of the sla- 
tive Assembly of the Terri of Idaho, respectfully represent that all of that 
of said Territory w] the counties of Idaho, Nez Percé, 
and Kootenai, ndis included in the boundaries hereinafter set forth 
and what is known as North Idaho, is sit in relation to 
southern and ion of said Territory as to render their politi- 


some 700 
ben m horseback or on snow- 


Politically the two sections are united, but socjally, commercially, and geo- 
9 they ord can be. PS 
e, r memorialists, therefore respectfully pray that when Terri 
Washington is admitted as a State into the Union all that portion 8 
bed be attached to and 
sin Soar re 983 at a point in the 


made a of said State of 9 to 
middle channel of Snake , at the northwest corner of Washington 3 
x easterly along the northern line of 
m County to where said dary Riverrange 


of Idaho 

boun: line to the place of 5 

c would rask that in the event rage — ns of the — 
daho Territory mentioned, that the common debt be adjusted and provision 
made for the support oſ such convictsas are now in the Territorial penitentiary, 
and for the support a adjudged insane in said counties of Idaho, 
Kootenai, Shoshone, and N 
And your memorialists will sure pray, Eo. 


reby certify that the within council joint memorial No. 2 originated in 


the council during the thirteenth session. 
J. W. CUNNINGHAM, 
Chief Clerk: of the Council, 


Practically the pill now under consideration adopts the boundary rec- 
ommended by this memorial. There is a slight variation, but the 
boundary described in the bill is the one agreed upon by the Delegates of 
the two Territories in the House, and it is the same as is contained in 
the bill for the annexation of Northern Idaho to Washington Territory 


which has passed the House at the present session and is now before 
Territories. 


the Senate Committee on 
I also refer to the resolutions ad by the Republican Territorial 
convention of 1884, and read the following resolution in regard to the 


annexation of Northern Idaho to Washington Territory: 


Resolved, That the wishes of the of North Idaho in to annexa- 
tion to Washington sho be faithfully and justly represented. It is 
fecoguition and suppor in proportion fo the unanimity of tie and deman mer sone 


3 I read upon the same subject a resolution adopted by the Dem- 
ocratic Territorial convention of the same year, which is as follows: 
222 — 
and here in „ backed by an honest Democracy, we pi to 
our northern bag: apices a ngness and co-operation on our shalt P e K 

on ain a mutuality of ray he —— bind us 
now Er sow the seeds of eternal 
; and we ask our northern 5 
33 e Political rganization and not the Hron tai 
0 
ee of nfaithless, wandering political mendicants, 

Having received what to be the proceedings of a mass- 
meeting of people of the Curd Alene region, protesting 
the annexation of Northern Idaho to W: 


judgment the proceedings of that meeting represen peopl 
Territory, and in reply to my inquiry I received a letter signed by the 


Del from Idaho and the Delegate from Washington Territory, 
which I will ask to have read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
Hovse oF 
3 bd oes ines: 
to our recent conversation touching the sentiment of 
the EC on to annex that portion of Idaho to 


Washington Territory, we have to sa: — in our judgment the great majority 
enactmen: 


The to annex 
that po! n of North Idaho which lies north of the forty-seventh parallel to 
Montana voices the desire of a in le portion of the community, 
8 eee portion of a mining population which, as is 


well kno migratory and unsettled. It may embrace possibly from two 
hundred min . people, From no other 8 has any pm eao of 
sucha desire reached us. 


There can be no doubt as to the propriety of the annexation of that of 

lying northof the Salmon Fanatic reed mountains tothe Ter- 

ritory of W. s interest of itants thereof will be prop- 
erly subserved by such annexation. 


C. S. VOORHEES. 
JOHN HAILEY. 
Hon. J. N. DOLPH, 
United States Senate. 
Mr. DOLPH. I also submit a letter received from C. T. P Bass, who 
signs himself ‘‘ Chairman Board of County Commissioners, Shoshone 
9 (the county in which this meeting of miners was held), and 
refers tothe meeting, in which he says thatthe proceedings of the meet- 
ing do not reflect the sentiments of that county: 
Murray, Inano, March 11, 1888. 


Dran Sin: Difference of opinions having been eee ferences of 
our people in the matter of division and anne: I take the liberty to ask 
your attention to the following 3 namely 

The unanimous expressions o 8 our people, prior to an agitation 
origin: with a few old Montana po has been favorable to annexa- 
tion to W: ington. You, no doubt, Semeer Pris ä were passed by 
both political conventions of the Territory in 188: the last 

ature favori. req 00 inet Panhandle and annexa- 
tion of same to W. The only newspaper p the Cœur 


d'Alene, mining region earnest! 
* and * sano to Congress S a public meeting held at this Pp 
weeks since. 
While the resolutions and address were eet ata montas called at thein- 
H. from assisted 


tne 


stance of W. H. former Delegate in Montana, by 
Alexander Meyhew, former president of aa, of Montana, and pe- 
titions numero! have been fo: exation to Montana, 


ei 
orto eee majority favorable to affiliation with 


Wash 
a a Territorial objection to annexation to Montana that I have not heard 
agitators 


‘There 
mentioned or by the 


by our local 
ceded that Dakota is too 
eee 


ee 
patie ouse) whenever it seks the Senate for 
N aS will accomm a good majority of the resi 
er 2 truly, 
5 C. T. P. BASS, 
Chairman Board of County Commissioners, Shoshone County. 


P.8.—Petitions would have been forwarded representing above sentiment, but 
for the opinion that they were 8 not assist us. A large 
number of signatures could be — 


Iwill also read an extract from the Lewiston Teller, which is the 
leading newspaper in Northern Idaho, and is published at Lewiston, the 
principal city in that section. I read from the issue of March 7, 1886: 

There is a class of restless spirits who are always active to do or say anything 


when ee counsels and defeat the will of the 


and do stealthily and not be found out among ia where 
side and are well known. North Idaho is not wi 
sume that every community has a coun’ 


suspected, spotted, and found out in due time. Theda: 
to jong P 
affects 


ut 


would look could see what they ed as their principles and the reasons for 

their opinions, Their principles have been well d in press of North 

Idaho and some in South o, and eyen in Washington Edag A dad 
© CO) 


It is not now a new question among the people of either Idaho or W. 
nor a political scheme for partisan purposes, as by HILL in the House 
lary ienet An when the bill was up on the 23d of February, We in tħe north 
of Idaho petitioned Congress for the measure as far back as 1865, after Con; 
had cut off Montana from Idaho, finding the narrow Panhandle of North 
too narrow to form and convenient county boundaries. We have in va- 
rious ways, by petitions, memorials, and votes, continued our im 
— — and the 0 a — rae met oy by 3 in the House 
of Representatives on the of February was the first recognition rights 
and wishes by cither branch of Con more than to receive petitions and 
refer them to committees, and there they have slumbered because of tion 
in Congress which have overpowered the friends and advocates of the measure. 


I also submit an article from the same paper, in the issue of March 
11, 1886, entitled Misstatements of the News.“ It is a full re- 
view of the history of the whole question of annexation of Northern 
Idaho to Washington Territory, and is a very complete, intelligent, and 
forcible statement of the matter. It is as follows: 

A Washington dispatch of March 3 intimates that the 
are everywhere desiring that the Senate should 
can be heard from and 


tion question until Idaho 
Senate. That tel 


ple of North Idaho 
the annexa- 


stealthy 
to if these charges Tare! any authenticity that men 

would be sufficiently honorable to let their views be known by the people who 
es ‘ocated 


perso’ 
have weight with a body like the United States Senate, so as to delay or defeat 
a measure which has been so Ae SS with the vote of the almost 
unanimous e of all the coun of North Idaho. If there has been a change 
of sentiment this change has not been producedin any great number of the peo- 
ple of North Idaho generally. 

There has been no expression either by public petition or votes of the le 
to indicate this, adverse to the last expression given when the people vo 
HALEY and Singiser, both of whom were pled, y to annexation, 
save the recent action taken by a few Montanians under the leadership of ex- 
Delegate Clagget, who had recently come over from Montana to locate minesin 
the north part of Shoshone County, and the remonstrance of two of the county 
commissioners of Idaho County, without any vote or action of the ple of that 
county, which was gotten up by the 5 er of the Nez Perot News, as he 

i ich had been murmured in 


said, based upon some d ion w) nee 
of the dividing line not taking in all of Idaho County. We propose for first 
time to notice some of the misstatements mentioned as a part of the history of 


this annexation question of North Idaho, as published in the News. He sa: 

the people have never any intention or design to be annexed to Wash- 
ington, except as a contingency that might be desirable in the event of the ad- 
mission of Washington Territory as a State, but there are not a baker’s dozen 
of voters in North Idaho who ever desired to be switched off from one Terri- 


. persons 
mously chosen by that body to draft a memorial to Congress to be 
ing for this annexation. Mr. Hall was then in and the question 
was presented and referred to the Committee on Territories. Mr. Harry being 
a resident of South Idaho was op to it, and went before the committee 
and interposed his objections. At the next election Hon. S. S. Fenn from North 
Idaho was the Democratic candidate for Delegate and Hon. Thomas Bennett of 
South Idaho was the Republican candidate and was opposed to annexation, 
while Fenn ran and was announced everywhere as an annexation man, and in 
the north received all the votes but about one hundred on that issue. He was 
elected throughout the Territory over Bennett, but the counting officers at Boise 
City gave Bennett the certificate of election, which forced Fenn to contest the 
election before Con; which contest continued for many months after the 
time that Fenn should have had his seat. The decision was finally given and 
Fenn was declared duly elected. 

Meantime while this contest was going forward petitions were sent from every 
precinct in North Idaho, except three, containing about sixteen hundred names, 
more than four-fifths of the whole voting population of North Idaho at that time, 
asking for the annexation of these northern counties to Washington, which 
tions were forwarded oy Dr. M. A. Kelly, of this city, and placed in the hands 
of Delegate Jacobs, of Washington tory, and presented to Congress by him, 
as Delegate Fenn, of Idaho, had not then obtained his seat. Those petitions 
were referred to a committee in Co: 


ted ask- 


4 


ſrom 
gton, to 


willing to let it be known by the people here, but not a writer in all the pa 
rthern Idaho ned 


sire to slo 
and the pub! 
of Idaho County, and N. B. Willey, who 
any and all annexation. 

The members of 8 in the House who heard Hon. Jonx HArLEY’s state- 
ments of the facts in the ee dae! this movement, as also the facts stated by 
Hon. C. S. VOORHEES, Delegate Washington, have as near the truth in re- 
pN to the history and progress of this question as could be stated, and while 

on. Mr. HAILEY, being a resident of Southern Idaho, acknowledged himself 
personally objecting to the north going to Washington, but admits the factthat 
the people all want annexation and have so signified for years in different ways, 
and that both Democrats and Republicans of Northern and Southern 1 
have asked that this wish of the ple be ted, therefore Mr. Harney him- 
self demanded the passage of the pir Surely the Senate can not now, with this 
history before them, demand that the le shall be at the expense of having 
a rehearing at the polls simply at the dictation of a few restless and mbling 
spirits, who dare not make their objections known among the ple who are 
to be affected by annexation. It is said that whi: dealers in some of the 
towns object to annexation to Washington because the late Legislature of that 
Territory ee a local option law. We can hardly believe that they are 
willing to it that, and much less to publish it over their own res asa 
heard some say they do not fear local option or h license; 


If it shall be objected that the detaching of Northern Idaho from the 
Territory will leave the Territory too small for a State, such objection 
is easily answered. After detaching the portion of Idaho proposed to 
be included within the boundaries of the new State, the area of which 
is estimated at 20,000 square miles, that Territory would still contain 
66,294 square miles, larger in extent than Alabama, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Mississippi, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, Wisconsin. And 
when Idaho is admitted into the Union as a State, if its urea is thought 
too small a portion of the Territory of Montana, Arizona, or Utah, or of 
all of them, could be in with the State boundaries, and would 
give the new State more convenient and natural boundaries than the 
present boundaries of the Territory. 

The senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] yesterday said to 
me that he would like to know how Southern Idaho would be left after 
the northern part of the Territory should be incorporated within the 
boundaries of the new State; that is to say, whether it would possess 
the territory and the resources necessary to form a State. In answer to 
that question I will say that at the last census the population of Idaho 
Territory was only 32,000, but it is now estimated, and I think 
erly so, at 75,000. Estimating the population of Northern Idaho at 
20,000 would leave Southern Idaho with a population at present of 
55,000 inhabitants. In answer to an inquiry yesterday Mr. HAILEY, 
informed me that about 35 per cent. of Southern Idaho is capable of 
being cultivated, and that about one-third of the present population of 
the Territory is engaged in agricultural pursuits, about one-third in 
stock-raising, and about one-third in mining; and that according to his 
judgment Southern Idaho is capable of sustaining a population of from 
500,000 to 1,000,000 inhabitants. 

Mr. LOGAN. What would be the residue of Idaho? 

Mr. DOLPH. Sixty-six thousand two hundred and ninety-foursquare 
miles. 

Mr. LOGAN. After this is taken out of it? 

Mr. DOLPH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GEORGE. Before the Senator passes from that point, I should 
like to ask him a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gray in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. What kind of agriculture can be carried on there? 

Mr. DOLPH. I am not familiar enough to state. I understood from 
Mr. Harry that itis the usual agricultural pursuits, wheat and other 
grains that are grown in temperate regions, and vegetables. 
eh GEORGE. Is irrigation necessary to successful agriculture 

ere? 

Mr. DOLPH. In some portions of the Territory it is; in other por- 
tions it is not. : 

Mr. GEORGE. What are the facilities for irrigation there? 

Mr. DOLPH. The same as in all the other regions west of the Rocky 
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Mountains. Of course the best locations are first taken up, but there 
are facilities for irrigating sufficiently, desert land in connection with 
that which is susceptible of cultivation without irrigation, so thatsome 
SPa cent. of the area of Southern Idaho is susceptible of cultivation, 
W 


is a larger per cent. than the average of territory west of the 
Rocky Mountains until you come near the coast. 

Mr. GEORGE. What is the character of the soil? 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon. Will my colleague allow me to make 
a statement? 

Mr. DOLPH, Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE, I desire to ask one more question. What is the 
character of the soil devoted to agriculture there, fertile or sterile? 

Mr. DOLPH. My colleague has asked me to yield to him for a mo- 
ment. Perbaps he can give some information in regard to it, and Iam 
very glad to yield to him. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon. I was about to make a suggestion to 
my colleague, with the consent of the Senator from Mississippi, in re- 
gard to the facilities for irrigation in Idaho. It seems to me they are 
superior to almost any other section of the country in connection with 
the two rivers, the Boise and the Snake. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. The soil itself, being watered, is good? 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon. cent. It produces wheat in 
abundance, magnificent crops of wheat, and clover and all kinds of 


Mr. GEORGE. The senior Senator from Oregon, however, has not 
answered my question as to the character of the soil, whether it is sterile 
or fertile. 

Mr. DOLPH. It is very fertile wherever it can be cultivated with- 
out irrigation, and wherever water can be got upon it; it is exceed- 
ingly rich, The Senator from Mississippi spoke to me yesterday just 
after the Senate had convened while I was engaged as he knows, and 
expected to speak, upon this bill. I have not had time to look up this 
matter as I should otherwise have done. However, before this discus- 
sion is ended I shall be very glad to throw all the light on this branch 
of the subject possible, if it is so desired by the Senate. The Senator 
from Connecticut suggests that the fact that some eighteen or twenty 
thousand persons are already engaged in agriculture in the Territory 
shows there must be good land there. 

There is, in my judgment, another question demanding consideration 
in connection with this bill, and it has reference to the compact made 
between the States represented by the Congress and the people of the 
original Oregon Territory in the organic act of that Territory. 

The question was forcibly stated in the printed suggestions of Hon. 
Thomas H. Brents, then Delegate in Congress from Washington Terri- 
tory, to the Senate Committee on Territories, and made part of the re- 
port of that committee submitted to the Senate at the Forty-eighth 
Congress to accompany the bill for the admission of Washington Terri- 
tory. I will not repeat what is there so well said, but will onlysay in 
brief that the proposition is that the provision made in the fifth article 
of compact contained in the ordinance of 1787 for the government of 
territory northwest of the Ohio River, for the division of the territory 
into States, and their admission into the Union, which was as follows, 
Whenever any of said States have 60,000 free inhabitants therein, 
such States shall be admitted into the Congress of the United States 
on an equal footing with the original States in all respects whatever, 
and shall be at liberty to form a permanent constitution and State gov- 
ernment,” was adopted and made part of the organic act of Oregon 
Territory, and thus became a compact between the States and the peo- 
ple of the Territory. In the act of Congress of May 26, 1790, providing 
a Territorial government for the territory south of the Ohio River, it was 
declared that the inhabitants of that territory should ‘‘ enjoy all the 
privileges set forth in the ordinance of the late Congress for the govern- 
ment of the territory northwest of the Ohio.” 

The debates in Congress upon the admission of Tennessee into the 
Union show that this clause was understood to be a compact with the 
people of that Territory; that a Territory of suitable dimensions, when 
it possessed 60,000 free inhabitants, should be admitted into the Union 
asaState. The organic act of Oregon Territory contained a similar 
clause guaranteeing to the people of that Territory the rights, privi- 
leges, and advantages granted and secured to the people of the Terri- 
tory northwest of the Ohio by the ordinance of 1787. This was claimed 
by some of the ablest statesmen in Congress, in the debate upon the 
bill for the admission of Oregon, to be a compact with the people of the 
Territory that when the Territory possessed 60,000 free inhabitants it 
should be entitled to admission as a State. If this was true in the 
case of Oregon, it needs no argument to show that it is equally so in 
the case of Washington. I shall only state this question and leave it. 
It is not so important at this time as it would have been at an earlier 
day. Washington now has not only 60,000 free inhabitants but three 
times that number, a population large enough to entitle her to admis- 
sion under any rule that has ever been inyoked as to population. 

Of course, if the Territory was entitled under that compact to ad- 
mission when it had a population of 60,000, it presents all the stronger 
case with three times that number. Here is a solemn agreement of this 
great Government made with its own citizens. It included all who 
were within original Oregon at the date of the organization of the 


Territory, and all who should afterward become resident citizens of the 
esos oh It stipulated for the admission of States of suitable demen- 
sions to be carved out of the Territory when the population reached the 
number provided in the ordinance of 1787. Will we keep the stipula- 
tion? During the discussion of that bill in the House of Representa- 
tives, Hon. Alexander H. Stephens made a speech, from which I quote. 
He said: > 

I have this to say to the House, and especially to those who have any doubt 
about the population of Oregon, that, for myself, I hold that there can be no ques- 
tion but t there is sufficient po ulation there to uire us, under existing 
laws and compacts, to admit that Territory as a State into the Union. There 
must be at least sixty thousand people there, and my own opinion is that there 
are at least one hundred thousand, i 

In thebill organizing the Territory of Oregon, which was passed in 1848, I find 


the following clause : 
“BSEC, 14. And be it further enacted, That the inhabitants of said Territory shall 
vantages granted 


be entitled to enjoy all and singular the rights, privileges, and ad 

and secured to the le of the Territory of the United States northwest of the 

river Ohio, by the articles of com contained in the ordinance for the govern- 

ment of said Territory, on the 13th day of July, 1787: and shall be subject to all 

the conditions, and restrictions, and prohibitions in said articles of compact im- 
upon the people of said Territory.“ (Statutes at Large, volume 9, page 


sir, was a guarantee given in 1848, after the settlement of the controversy 
land as to that Territory. Now I call the attention of the House to 
article of the ordinance of 1787 : 

And whenever any of the said States shall have 60,000 free inhabitants therein 
such State shall be admitted, by its Delegates, into the Congress of the Uni 
States, on an equal footing with the original States in all respects whatever; and 
shall be at liberty to form a permanent constitution and State government: Pro- 
vided, The constitution and government so to be formed shall be republican, 
and in conformity to the principles contained in these articles; and, so far as it 


can be consistent with the general interest of the Confederacy, such admission 


shall be allowed at an earlier period,and when there may be a less number of 
free inhabitants in the State than 60,000." 

If there were any question as to whether there were 90,000 people there; if 
there were any qu n as to whether Oregon comes up to the ratio of repre- 
sentation; yet, sir, I hold that there is a solemn guarantee and a compact made 
with those people which we ought not to disregard. 


If this view of the organic law of the Territory is correct, as I think 
it is, these people who, in the face of great obstacles, hardships, and 
privations, have laid the foundations of a rich and powerfal common- 
wealth, do not come here as suppliants for favors at the hands of Con- 
gress. On the contrary, they demand that which of right is theirs, and 
to further deprive them of which will be a gross violation of a solemn 
compact—a compact under the provisions of which it has been held, and 
by some of the ablest and greatest men this country has produced, and ` - 
whose counsel even now is worthy the consideration of those who seek 
to control and direct the destinies of the nation—it was held, I say, that 
a Territory to the people of which the guarantees of this compact had 
been extended became entitled to admission as a State ipso facto the 
moment its population amounted to 60,000. 

The people of Washington Territory (as was so eloquently and truth- 
fully said when the admission of Oregon was under discussion in the 
House of Representatives, concerning the people of that Territory), come 
like the wise men of the East, not aki gifts, but bringing . What 
do they bring? Why, sir, the trophies of their own labor, the evidences 
of theirown worth. They present before us the cities and towns which 
they have founded. They present schools, churches, and worksh 
They bring all, all the products of their labor, and place them upon the 
altar of the Union, a pledge for the common welfare and the common 
defense.” 

Such a people can safely be intrusted with self-government. The 
junior Senator from Iowa, dùring the debate upon the bill for the ad- 
mission of Dakota, in an eloquent and forcible manner portrayed the 
energy and enterprise of the pioneers who, amidst dangers and hard- 
ships, penetrated the wilderness carrying civilization with them, and 
with loyalty to the General Government and respect for law and order 
laid the foundations of great and prosperous States. 'The encomiums 
of the Senator upon the pioneers of his State and other States was de- 
served by them and worthy of him, and as I listened to his well-chosen 
words and recalled the early history of my own State I fully sympa- 
thized with the sentiments he expressed and shared in the evident 
pride with which he alluded to the unexampled growth of the North- 
west. 

All that was said by the Senator concerning the early settlers of Iowa 
can be applied with even greater force to the pioneers who, when from 
the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean was an unbroken wilderness, 
crossed the continent, and in defiance of savage foes and in the face of 
the claim of Great Britain planted civilization in what afterward be- 
came the Territory of Oregon, and included what is now Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Idaho. Although for years their petitions to Congress for 
protection and for a Territorial government were unhedeed and the 
were turned away with the suggestion that the country was not wo 
saving, their love for the Stars and Stripes never abated, their loyalty 
to the United States never wavered. With heroic self-sacrifice they 
organized for defense against the hostile Indians and to hold the coun- 
try for the United States; organized a provisional government, with 
legislative, judicial, and executive powers; established law and order, 
so that when, by the tardy action of Congress a Territorial government 
was established for Oregon Territory, the officers of the Territory found 
an organized community, governed by laws self-imposed, by which 
order was maintained and individual rights protected. 
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That grand man, Doctor Whitman, who left his family exposed to 
the of a far-off, isolated region and with a heroic fortitude and 
patriotic devotion unsurpassed in history, crossed the continent in mid- 
winter to give his testimony to the administration as to the value and 

resources of that region and prevent, as he supposed, the ignominious 
surrender of the United States to the claim of Great Britain and to in- 
cite emigration to that country to hold it for the United States, and who 
afterward lost his life, as believed by many, on account of his loyalty 
to American interests, is but a conspicnous example of the heroism and 
patriotism which animated that whole band of pioneers. And, what- 
ever the true basis of our legal claim to that region may have been, 
we are indebted more to the pioneers who settled, occupied, and held it 
as the property of the United States for, the settlement of the contro- 
3 favor, than to all our claims of purchase and discovery com- 
‘bined. 

I have read with great interest the report of the junior Senator [ Mr. 
BUTLER] from South Carolina, made at the first session of the Forty- 
seventh Congress, to accompany the bill to provide a Territorial govern- 
ment for Alaska. After citing the provisions of the ot the cession 
of Alaska Territory, of March 30, 1867, to show that by the treaty ‘‘ the 
inhabitants of the ceded Territory, with the exception of the uncivilized 
native tribes, were to be admitted to all the rights, advantages, and im- 
munities of citizens of the United States, and to be maintained and 
protected in the enjoyment of their liberty, property, and religion, 
the report continues: 

These are solemn — and guarantees of this Sevens — 


e a quasi-military government the Terri- 
tory Wd quartering a few companies of at several points on the coast, 
but this was i: equate and unsatisfactory and of brief durati With this ex- 


We must assume that the treaty guaranteeing protection was made with a 
full knowledge of all the facts in this regard,and having made the tee 
and the R Government having fulfilled its part of treaty in good faith 


to meas- 
ure the performance of national guarantees in affording protection of law to 
citizenship, by the number of people to be thus protected, but rather by the right 
3 single citizen, however remote or insignificant he may be, to that pro- 
ion, 


If the six or seven thousand Russian subjects who chose to remain 
in Alaska and become American citizens, and the few other American 
citizens had a stronger guarantee of a Territorial government for Alaska 
than the people of Washington Territory have for the admission of the 
Territory into the Union, I confess I am not able to appreciate the dis- 
tinction between the two cases, The Territory having presented this 
claim for admission, and having complied, upon its part, with the terms 
of the compact, adopting the language of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, every consideration of honor—‘* national honor“ —“ behooves us 
to fulfill the compact upon our part. 

The proposed State is shown to possess sufficient territory to consti- 

tutea State; a population greater than the ratio required by the pres- 
ent apportionment for a Representative in Congress; the financial abil- 
ity necessary to support a State government; institutions not repugnant 
to the Federal Constitution.or laws of the United States and in har- 
mony with a republican form of government. The people of the Ter- 
ritory are practically unanimous in favor of admission, and the natural 
resources of the proposed State, its geographical situation, its commer- 
cial advantages, promise, if it shall be admitted as a State, to make it 
in the near future one of the most wealthy, powerful, and p: 
States in the Union. The eyes of one hundred and eighty-five thou- 
sand people residing within the territorial limits of the proposed State 
are turned with great tation toward this Congress. They are wait- 
ing to see whether it will keep faith with them and redeem the prom- 
ise made to them in the organization of Oregon Territory; wh it 
will recognize the marked development of the Territory within the last 
few years and the new relations of that region to the States of the 
Union, and grant tothem the coveted boon, enjoyed by the citizens of 
8 ager at eri ete 25 the election of a President and Vice-Presi- 
ent of the Uni tates, of electing members of Congress, being re 
resented in the United States Senate, choosing their own officers, and 
making their own laws. Having served a probation of more than a 
quarter of a century as a Territory they have grown restless under the 
restraints of minority, and greatly desire emancipation. The people of 
all parties, with practical unanimity, demand at our hands like treat- 
ment to that heretofore accorded to the people of all the Territories 
under similar circumstances. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, after the examination I have been 
able to give to this measure I find but a single objection to it, which I 
hope can be remedied. But whether it is or not, it will not divert me 
from my purpose to suppozt this bill. It is found in the seventh sec- 
tion of the bill. It relates to the power of the President of the United 


States to bring this new State into the Union by a proclamation. The 
practice originated, I believe, with the State of Nevada or Colorado. I 
think those are the only States in which this modern practice has been 
adopted of passing an enabling act with a provision in it that after cer- 
tain conditions had been complied with and that the constitution which 
should be presented by the constitutional convention of the State should 
be republican in form, thereupon the President should issue his proc- 
lamation bringing it into the Union as a State. $ 

I regard that as a very unsafe practice and of doubtful constitution- 
ality, because after all there must be a final act of admission, and if 
the final act of admission is a President’s proclamation, I do not quite 
see how that comports with the requirement of the Constitution that 
Congress may admit new States into the Union. I doubt very much 
whether Congress can delegate any of its power to the President of the 
United States so as to enable him by a proclamation to bring the State 
into the Union. I see no reason why Congress might not as well dele- 
gate such power to the Chief-Justice ofthe Supreme Court of the United 
States as to the President, for unquestionably whatever power he ex- 
ercises ever the destiny of the State to bring it in or to keep it out of 
the Union by issuing a proclamation or refusing to issue it, it is a power 
that has been delegated to him merely by an act of Congress. 

The practice, however, has been established in the admission of two 
States into the Union, and perhaps there could be no danger of our pur- 
suing it unless it might be in the case of a Territory situated like Utah. 
I am quite sure that Congress would not delegate to the President the 
power to admit Utah as a State into the Union as a State by a mere 
proclamation without any examination of the constitution which those 

ight 

r e ee is this, that after the people within the limits of 
the Territory have in a legal form expressed their wish in regard to their 
organic law, it shall be submitted to Congress for its examination, for 
its consideration, and for its approval. I remember that in regard to 
the State of Alabama, when the constitution of that State was sub- 
mitted to Congress, it was stated in the act of admission that the con- 
stitution was approved by Congress. It is not so in all of the States. 
We have varied our practice in that regard. But the approval is not 
a necessary thing to be expressed in the act of admission. Of course 
we will not admit a State into the Union if Congress should not ap- 
prove of its constitution. 

Having stated my objection in this brief furm, I submit to the Com- 
mittee on Territories whether in this case it would not be better to ob- 
serve that method of admission which prescribes that the constitution 
shall first be adopted and submitted to Congress, and that the State 
shall be admitted by Congress after an examination of the organic law 
of the State. 

I accept all the statements which have been made by the Senators 
who have addressed the Senate upon the admission of this Territory 
into the Union as to its resources, its power, and the excellence of its 
climate. Indeed, although the pictures which the Senators have drawn 
of Washington Territory might be considered a little extravagant by 
persons who have not taken the pains to look into this subject, after 
all their are simply meager descriptions of a very great and 
beautiful country, and yet their statements are eloquent and very forci- 
ble. 

There is no part of the American Union, considered geographically, 
which has greater prospective advantages than Washington Territory. 
It has been one of the misfortunes of this generation of men, and will 
be a misfortune that will hang to the destiny of this country, I fear, for 
many years to come, that we did not insist upon 54.40 instead of 49°. 
We should then have ineluded the great bay that I call Vancouver Bay, 
made up of a series of straits, inlets, sounds, and interior waters, all of 
which aggregated together will measure from north to south something 
like 400 miles of interior waters, with an average depth almost up to 
the shores on either side of 40 fathoms—the most remarkable inlet from 
any ocean in the world, the easiest to protect with fortifications or with 
fleets, and the most dangerous to be in the hands of a rival power—a 
great maritime power. 

It is a great pity, perhaps, for the world that one nation or the other, 
either Great Britain or the United States, should not have owned en- 
tirely this grand inlet of waters. As it is, we have divided it by run- 
ning a line through the Straits of Fuca, bending around Vancouver 
Island, running north until we strike 49° of latitude, and then east 
along that line for our northern border. 

The country adjacent to this remarkable inlet of waters, which runs 
150 miles in Washington Territory, isclothed with forests the magnifi- 
cence of which is not approximated elsewhere in the world except in 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains. The value of those forests to com- 
merce, to the people of the United States, if they can be converted into 
lumber to be shipped abroad, to the worn-out countries of Asia and 
Europe, will be something incalculable. Generation after generation 
of the American people will be realizing the value of those forests when 
our names, who now discuss the admission of this State into the Union, 
will have been forgotten. They are practically inexhaustible. The 
timber that is found in them is of a most excellent and beautiful de- 
scription. There are now in penro Territory no less than thirty 
or forty very large lumbering esta ments that do their trading with 
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greater impo 

than I do to-day to the Atlantic trade. For when the United States 
have filled up with 300,000,000 of population, as likely enough will be 
F.... IE SIE, PY POY Sch DAN oodi ie ns 
eee eee clipe e D DRS oe Pacific 
Ocean to where the people now occupying the interior of this country 
derive $1 of wealth from the Atlantic Ocean. 

Considered in a political view, there could be nothing more impor- 
tant to the welfare of the people of the whole Union than to have a 
State established at that angle of our Northwestern possessions one 
side of which is washed by the Pacific Ocean and the other by the 


there partly in the sea, directly to the power and 
the greatest rival that we in the of our own kith 
and kindred, whose power and en‘ 


terprise we certainly ought to learn to 
e. 


What are they doing there? There is the great Fraser River that 
comes into one of these straits or sounds—I forget the name of the 
principal sound which it empties into, but it is in this great body of 
of interior water near Vancouver That river has fine naviga- 


pleted. Weare toiling along through the Cascade Mountains with 60 
or 70 miles of very heavy work to do before we can our Northern 
Pacific road through on a direct line, while the ian Pacific, con- 
necting on its east with the waters of Lake Superior and on its west, 
as ours will, with the waters of Vancouver Bay or Puget Sound, is en- 
tirely completed. : 

You may rely upon it that that is one of the best railroads in the world, 


constructed without reference to the outlay of money, laid down firmly, 
clothed with a most excellent quality of steel rails, and as 
scarcely any other railroad in the Western world is equi have 


it from friends who have gone over it and made personal inspection, rail- 
road men, and men also who have worked out large sections of con- 
tracts upon that railway, thatit is one of the best establishments in the 
world. 

I remember within the last year to have seen a statement, extracted, 


for the completion of that road rather than it should fail. 

Why does Great Britain want that road? It is far north, about 300 
miles, I on an av. north of the Northern Pacific road of ours. 
Why do they wantit? The firstidea in the mind of a British states- 
man always is power. A ‘British statesman feels himself adequate to 
the accomplishment of anything which sep the reach of enlight 


the accomplishment of that great end. They do not falter about it; 
they do not hesitate; they turn neither to the right nor to the left; and 
while they do not boast about it, they seldom fail to accomplish their 


purposes. 
Great Britain has in Australia, which are simply another 
and wealth to the conti- 


tribute, but through commerce, to London and the other 
England; a place where the heart of Great Britain 
freely and as strongly as it does in England itself. She wants to be 
connected by two lines with thatcountry. The longer line is through 
the Suez Canal, and in some respects that is the more difficult and the 
more dangerous line. 

She has been paying heavy tribute to us for the passage of her mails 
and much of her t merchandise over our rail ever since the 
completion of our transcontinental system. She determined to get rid 
of that exaction which we were making upon her, and which she was 
compelled to submit to for the purpose of saving time in the transmis- 
sion of her valuable m ise, her and her mails. Hence 
it was that the Crown of Great was to pay a bonus of 
£20,000,000 for the purpose of com: in first-class order and main- 
taining the Canadian Pacific Railway rather than to have it fail of com- 
pletion, or even to be seriously delayed. 

When Great Britain had that trouble with us about our possessions 
on the northwestern coast, was it a mere ideal fancy of hers that she 


desired to be possessed of a portion of the waters of that great inlet of 
the sea, and Vancouver Island, and the coasts along that island? It 
was one of the est of all the projects of British en She 
saw the time when railroads would reach across this con t, when 
she would have there an opportunity for the commercial control of the 
traffie of the great Pacific Ocean. She wanted a home port on the Pa- 
cific. She got it, and having got it she has gone on to improve it. She 
has got her railway running to it; she has got two vast colonies lying 
above it, British Columbia and the Northwestern territory, which, 
though not as yet very populously inhabited, are attracting population 
rapidly and containing a vast area of fertile lands. 
Great Britain has commenced to build her cities on that coast. There 
is Victoria, at the southern extremity of Vancouver Island; and what 
2 A there, a navy- yard, 
and a larger dock than there is in the United States except one, and 
that is at Mare Island. There is not a dock on the Atlantic coast which 


of those 
Why? To give 


perpetuity upon that shore. 
PN eh a .niub ann What is our nearest fortifi 
* è ; 


yard there, or to building defenses upon the coast, or to utilizing those 
vast forests of timberin any respect, building shipsorotherwise, as long 


to give its attention to the proper regulation of the affairs of any Ter- 
ritorial government, it will have no settled prosperity, it will make no 
march in the progress of wealth and influence; certainly it will not 
build up into that condition of political influence which the Govern- 
ment of the United States now so much needs for the purpose of focal- 
izing and ening its power in that quarter of our possessions. 

Sir, if there is a place on the American continent where all of the 


Ridge ex ustini pounis, to say nothing 


our duty of organizing those people into a State and admitting them 
at once, or as soon as may be, in consideration of the proper order of 
the admission of a State into the Union. I should regret it deeply. 

Our country is very widely divided territorially. The intermediate 


tion. 

That is likely to remain a dry and comparatively desert region for 
many long years to come, and certainly does not afford a very inviting 
field. for immigrati 


tory 
United States has left or has ever yet presented. 
lands of Washington Territory are remarkable for their fertility. As 
much might even be said of the southern parts of the Territory of Alaska. 
Certainly as much can be said for the intermediate territory lying be- 
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tween the southern boundary of Alaska and Washington Territory. 
That is a singularly fertile coast. 

It has another advantage which men are disposed to look at with some 
doubt and sometimes with derision, and those who speak of it we re- 
gard as taking a poetical license with the subject. There is one t 
climatic fact there which my friend from Kentucky [Mr. Beck} has 


been able to prove to me by his own as as far 
into the interior as the Territory of Idaho, and that is the steady and 
soft chinook winds. Now, what is that? It is a cause like that which 
has made Ireland the emerald of the sea, only it is a better wind than 
ever blew across Ireland—a fresher and a softer wind, and one that 
brings more benefactions to mankind, more greenness to the country, 
more of the vigor of life to the population and to all animal creation. 

My friend the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Beck], who spent a por- 
tion of last fall out in Idaho with his son who resides there, told me 
that he had witnessed the effect of the Chinook winds as far back as 
he was from the coast, and described their effect upon that portion of 
the country. As long as those winds continue, and they continue for a 
great period in the fall and winter, the temperature 
and horses thrive, grass grows, flowers bloom, not precisely as they 
would in the spring, but still all lifeis full of vigor and growth during 
the prevalence of those winds, 

Now, whence do they come? They come from the southeast. Where 
they originate no man knows, I suppose, bat come across the 
Hawaiian Islands, they come up the South American coast, they cross 
the great current of warm water that comes in from Japan through the 
Aleutian Islands, and which makes Alaska a habitable country. They 
blow upon that ee ee country until it is the 
rarest thing to see snow 2 inches in the valleys of the Territory 
of Washington. When the Cascade Mountains are covered with 4 or 5 
feet of snow the Chinook winds will come and melt it down until 
will be naked in four days. That is one of the attributes of the cli- 
mate of Washington Territory which need not be omitted out of the 
account at all, because after all it is one of the most attractive features 
of that country. 

Mr. President, I think it is a duty that we owe to the people of the 

United States to furnish them such advantages as we can in 
settlements in that country. eee eee a bree e 
want to see capital accumulating rapidly in W. 
The country needs it. The United States needs it. e 
centration of power upon that Northwestern coast, and if we do not 
have it and put American and enterprise to work there we can 
understand that very soon British enterprise and British us and 
persistence will have stripped from us the rewards that belong natu- 
rally to the people who occupy this country of ours in to 
the commerce of fi countries along and across the Pacific 

We are in no condi to be idle abont this or about any other mat- 
ter that concerns the Pacific coast. We ought to be up and doing. 
We onght D E puy 
in to other countries, and we ought to be pursuing it, for I be- 
lieve that the Almighty will hold this nation of men strictly account- 
able for the abuse of their pri ifafter ha endowed us as He has 
with all the strength of mind and body and cul n that we possess 
we shall content ourselves with a lackadaisical life, without our doing 
that which He has given us an opportunity to do. He will not permit us 
EO Brin Kere tae aA ties and smother our 
talents and bridle our energies and restrain our genius, and there 
cast a reproach upon the name of the American people and upon 


providence, 
We find that the lands on this side of the belt, which I described 
awhile ago, between the Rockies and the Sierra Nevada Mountains, are 
well taken up. There is some little difficulty in getting valua- 
le homesteads now anywhere west of the Mississippi Riverand east of 
the mountains. It is nota question of en or a question of con- 
tending with savagesany more. That is not the question with usnow. 
A railroad either runs to or not far away from every area of land where 
a habitable homestead is to be found, and it is only the travel of two 
or three days at the outside that a man has to make, in peace, quiet, 
and comfort, to him a homestead, if one can be found on the public 
domain. What is the result? Nearly all the homesteads are taken up. 
No wender they are nearly all occupied, and the tide of emigration that 
hitherto drained our population out to the West so rapidly is ha’ 
its reflux. It is coming back, and it is surroun the 
Oklahoma almost three deep with inquisitive and hungry men to break 
in upon that little reservation which we have there for Indians, and 
wherever we have a military reservation or any other little patch of 
ground that promises a good location for a homesteader we find that the 
poe are swarming around it and demanding of Congress that it shall 
opened to settlement. 

Mr, President, we must provide against this. Our cities are being 
overloaded with population. New York city now has a growth that 
is almost beyond her control. The municipal powersof the cities 
of this country are scarcely adequate to the preservation of and 
property from the overgrowth of population, much of it unemployed. 
I am for draining it off, opening up outlets to it, and if I had no other 
reason for voting for this bill I would have that as æ sufficient reason, 


in regard to that part of the country and | this 


ill find the tide of emi- 
the present and more in the future; 


capitalized 
they will look out to the West as our brethren in the Northeast 
ve looked to the East across the Atlantic for new commercial enter- 


carrying our people to that Western coast and which is open- 
ing highways of access to that country. I do not want to see that tun- 
nel and that heavy line of road-bed remaining to be built through the 
Cascade Mountains delayed for ten years. In ten years’ time the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway will have established itself and its lines of traffic 
throughout the countries of the Pacific, and we shall find that it will 
snatch from the Bay of San Francisco half, or it may be more than 
half, of its trade. We must havea competitor there; we must have 
somebody there at least to divide with Great Britain the honors and 
IO ONAA eee her commercial adventures in 
ocean. - r 

The honorable Senator from California [Mr. STANFORD] has done 
me the kindness to suggest that he has seen an advertisement ofa line 
steamers from Victoria to Hong-Kong. She is now es- 
tablishing a tly line of steamers under the patronage of the 

British Government from Victoria to Hong-Kong. 
2 to have told the Senator that they do not 
8 etter for carrying British mails, and that there 
eral there to veto an appropriation which would 

8 10. 


MORGAN. That is very true, and I am sorry that we can not 
Presenter ae ta now very well, I think, 
t Washington 
bring 


shore. ‘That is the advantage we 
perhaps we can save the subsidy to the Government 
and yet make as much profit as British people can make who subsidize 


But however that policy may work out, there can be no doubt at all 
that it is the duty of American statesmanship that we should make 

to enable our to go there, and feel safe and con- 
going there, with capital to develop this commerce and 
Of course capital is going nowhere unless it has secur- 


wants to take it out there for a profitable investment. He says to him- 
self, This isa mere Territory; it has very little power; it has really no 
— ye Even social institutions are affected by the 


the President of the United States and the Senate will send there will be 
men who go to speculate upon the people or whether they will be in 
with the people, for they have no responsibility what- 
we shall delay our investments in Washing- 

ton Territory until the Government of the United States establishes a 
State there, and after that State is established there we can then go and 
see what is the complexion of the community, what sort of le are 
to manage this State, and, with all the great powers of Statehood 
nging to them, we can understand that if they area wise and good 
aio fran ake par atime Seman Bt apn oe pes asset} 
whole argument, to my mind, so far as that is concerned. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to say a few more words about our traf- 
fic in the Pacific Ocean. I think there are not enough of the Senators 


allow me to say so. They either underestimate it or they have so much 
else to think about and to do that they do not consider this great ques- 
But do we not see all the enlightened nations of the earth mov- 
competition through the Pacific Ocean and taking this 
island and that and the other, commencing with the Phillipine Islands, 
having a strife about them, then coming on by the Caroline Islands even 
they get to Samoa, where oun former honorable Secretary of 
State, who now occupiesaseat in the Senate, put himself to great trouble 
treaty for the United States. Under that 
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Germany, and even between Great Britain and Germany, in 
the occupation of inconsiderable islands in the Pacific Ocean, 
that, when we were boys, we read about as places that were the habi- 
tations of cannibals. Now these little islands are matters of great con- 
sideration with the most eminent of foreign powers. Why is all this? 
It is because these nations are measuring their strength one with an- 
other, not merely for the purpose of having their flag to float upon con- 
quered territory or newly acquired territory, but for the benefit of com- 
merce, for its protection, and for itsadvancement. Commerce it is that 
rules this world at this hour. Armies and navies are mere servants of 
commerce to-day. The commercial men of the world to-day have the 
control of it. You can not mention now a man, whether he is a king 
or a subject, who has got sufficient military renown in this world to 
make him a dangerous element in politics—not one. No nation fears 
any king because of his belligerent power, but we look to the commer- 
cial power of nations; we look to the merchants, to the diplomatists, to 
the statesmen of the different nations to see whether or not we shall be 
able in the future to measure our progress with them. Those are the 
considerations that now influence mankind. 

With a forethought that was worthy of one of the statesmen 
this country has produced we obtained and yet there was then 
an outburst of mingled indignation and scorn through many sections 
of the United States that we should have given $7,000,000, I believe it 
was, for the purchase of Alaska. There are the fisheries of the Pacific 
Ocean, boundless, exhaustless. There is the of supplying food 
from the sea on that coast and the adjacent i which, if we had 

the like power in Labrador and in Newfoundland on this 
coast we should have been a very much richer people to-day than we 
are and very far more powerful. 

Then we commenceat Vancouver Bay, theStraits of Fuca, with Wash- 
ington Territory, and we run down to Mexico—a vast coast with four 
good inlets upon it, Puget Sound, Columbia River, the bay of San Fran- 
cisco, and the bay of San Diego. 

Beyond that we have fraternal relations, I may call them very friendly 
relations, with Hawaii, that outpost of the sea which stands centrally 
between us and China, Japan, and Australia. If we were deprived of 
our friendly relations with that group of small islands we should be 
bereft of very much that in the future will be of great benefit to the 
people of the United States. 

But Great Britain has established herself throughout the world. 
Commencing at the mouth of the Red Sea, she comes on around the In- 
dian coast to Hong-Kong and along the coast of South America. She 
has got her naval establishments, her naval stations, where she can send 
her ships and supply them with coal and provisions from place to place. 
She can go to San Francisco with a full supply of coal, and all the men 
that are necessary to man a ship and with every equipment necessary, 
quite as easily as she could go from Liverpool or any place on the En- 
glish coast to St. Petersburg. She is prepared all over the ocean with 
depots, places of supply, where she is never wanting in the power to do 
all that she desires to do, orall thatshe can possibly do, with her army 
and her navy any power of the world. I do not know that we 
shall ever get to that state of exaltation, I will call it, in respect of the 
powers of this great Government and its control among the nations of 
the earth. 

I wish we could make the same boast that Great Britain can make. 
I should have no fear of the liberties of this people, not the slightest, 
if we had all the power on the sea in foreign countries that Great Brit- 
ain hasgot. I would feel far more comfortable than I do in respect to 
our ability to discharge our obligation to our own citizens when they 
are abroad. We have a splendid coast, with many deep inlets and bays 
without fortifications, and perhaps they will remain so for a great 
while. Perhaps the world will willing to let us alone until we 
choose to interfere with them in some way. I do not know. It may 
be, however, that the jealousy of our increasing riches may inspire them 
some of these days to interrupt our and to kill our commerce. 
Then they will have nothing to do but shake their fists at us and 
it will depart from the seas. They may do it, and will do it, if we 
make no provision for its security. 

We havea line of picket-posts, commencing at Labrador, Newfound- 
land, to the Bermudas and all the West Indies, clear around our coast, 
and in the Pacific Ocean, all in the possession of foreign powers. The 
British Government gets as near to us as it can with its picket-posts; 
and when they go to Vancouver Island and to Victoria, where they 
` know they have the control of the Straits of Fuca unless we do some- 
thing to prevent them from having control, the first thing they do is 
to builda great dock-yard, a naval establishment, and after thata town. 
They build their railway to it, then their dock-yards, then their great 
naval establishment, and after they have done that they are ready to 
go to work and builda town. That is British policy ascontrasted with 
American policy; and yet I am very sorry to say that we are quite 
2 in proper enterprise in getting to that Western coast and taking 
care of it. 

We have very easy facilities to avail ourselves of in uniting our 
Easternand Western coasts. We have todo more than to extend 
a friendly, cordial invitation to private men with capital to have a way 
through Lake Nicaragua where we can pass our fleet, it makes no dif- 


of 


ference what the size of the ships may be, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coast. We could thus save ourselves the necessity of having 
two fleets, one to defend the Pacific and the other to defend the At- 
lantic. But not only does that excite no enthusiasm or interest among 
the American people, but it even seems to excite the distrust of the ad- 
ministration. They are opposed to it. 

For my part, I am not capable of highly appreciating an idea of gov- 
ernment which is content merely to pull through four years of admin- 
istration without doing anything whatever for the progress of the Amer- 
ican people. Perhaps a man ought to thank God — that he is per- 
mitted to live, and if he is to live four years in peace perhaps he ought 
to count them as the brightest and best part of his whole existence. 
Still, we should not stagnate because the lines have fallen to us in 
pleasant places. I would prefer to live like a man that had a purpose 
in life, and I would prefer that this nation should live like a greatand 
powerful who are working out a higher destiny, and I would prefer 
that the generations to follow us should be able to point back to our 
exampleand say, These men understood something about what was the 
destiny of this country; they felt its necessities and its demands upon 
them, and they had the courage to march up to them.“ 

Perhaps, Mr. President, this is not an opportune occasion for refer- 
ences of this kind; still it is germane to the point that we should have 
a clear and easy intercourse with our Western possessions. So far as 
our naval power is concerned, our Western coasts and harbors are ut- 
terly exposed, and that entirely without excuse. 

When I was in San Francisco about two years ago, as a member of a 
committee of this body, I had occasion, as it was my duty, to look 
into some of the material resources of California in reach of that mag- 
nificent bay of San Francisco. I found there what was a surprise to 
me, and 1 do not believe the fact is yet credited by the iron and steel 

roducers of this country—I found there the most cent and 
inexhaustible deposits of ores of the proper quality for making steel of 
high grade that are to be found anywhere in the world, ores absolutely 
without a trace of phosphorus or sulphur, with 65 to 70 per cent. of 
metallic iron, very low in silica, in the best condition that ores ever 
came from the hands of the Creator for the purpose of enticing men to 
make the best quality of steel. I found that steel was being made 
there. I found within 3 miles of San Francisco, upon the bay, not the 
largest, but the best equipped, the best farnished, the best arranged 
iron and steel foundry in the United States without a single exception 
so far as I have seen, worked entirely, even to the lifting of the doors, 
by hydraulic power, so that a man touched a little knob while sitting 
at his desk, and the doors of the great establishment lifted themselves 
to let the men in to go to work. 

There are these ores in vast abundance and easily accessible to the 
shore. The fluxes are there. They dig the most beautiful marble out 
of the bosom of that soil that fluxes the iron they make into steel. 
There is every quality of fire-clay; and indeed every facility for the 
manufacture of iron. The only thing wanting in California is coal. 
They have excellent lignite there, but that will not run afurnace. In 
Oregon and Washington Territory they have excellent coal. 

I was informed by the gentlemen who were engaged in making iron 
in California that they would have no occasion to go to Cardiff or Aus- 
tralia, or to Cumberland, in Maryland, for their con; that the 
coal and coke that had been sent down from Seattle was of excellent 
quality; that they felt that they were entirely able to manufactureany 
quantity of iron and steel that might be wanted for the purposes of com- 
merce or for the purposes of ship-building or gun-making. 

There is congregated upon that coast every possible facility for the 
making of steel in any quantity that any government or any number 
of governments could demand; and yet it is used only to the extent of 
the work that is done in one establishment in San Francisco. It is for- 
tunate for us that this establishment, founded upon private enterprise, 
has gone sufficiently far to the front in the practical manufacture of steel 
to convince Congress, which is slow to believe almost anything in that 
direction, that the power resides in California, in Oregon, ad tn Wash- 
ington Territory to build and equip our Navy and supply it with guns 
equal to any that exist or can be produced. 

Now, sir, without these facilities that country would not be worth 
so much as it is in my estimation, but with them we have the power 
of commanding the Pacific Ocean. They present the fact to the people 
of Great Britain that in order to cope with us in Vancouver Bay either 
in commerce or in war they have got to bring their ships across the 
sea. They can not build them here. We can build better ships in 
San Francisco Bay than they can build on the Clyde, and we will not 
go out of California for a particle of the material, except that we must 
go to our neighboring State of Oregon and Washington Territory for 
the coal, and in that respect we have the advantage of Great Britain. 
Now, sir, it remains with us to say whether we shall sleep on this 
power to supply this necessity, or whether we shall utilize it; whether 
this Government will take care of the Pacific States with the same zeal 
that we bestow on the Atlantic States. If we do this now, our com- 
mercial supremacy will be won and established in the Pacific Ocean. 
If we delay our work, the opportunity will soon be lost. 

I could not content myself while the duty we owe to the country is 
under discussion without at least giving an expression of my views and 
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convictions, and they are earnest and strong, that this generation of 
men and the legislators who are here to represent them owe to this 
country an unavoidable duty, than which no American statesman ever. 
had a greater or a sublimer one, of opening to our people free access to 
the commerce of the Pacific Ocean and all the security we can give 
them in the gathering and enjoyment of its fruits. 

As a part of this movement in order to build up our power on the 
Pacific coast, I, sir, coming from the Gulf of Mexico, extend the cor- 
dial greetings of the e gt of the South to the people on the North 
Pacific coast, and tell them they shall have my support for the measure 
that they have now before the Senate. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, I wish to thank the Senator from Ala- 
bama for the broad and liberal view which he has taken of this ques- 
tion and which he has presented to the Senate. He has not presented 
the amendment which Jie suggested, and I wish to say a word or two 
in the hope that I may persuade him to withhold the amendment which 
he su; ted and which, as I understood, he said he would feel it to 
be his duty to present, which was to the effect that it was not consti- 
tutional or if constitutional it was not expedient to admit States hay- 
ing formed the constitation provided for in the enabling act simply by 
the proclamation of the President. 

I may say that all the argument which the Senator from Alabama 
has made in favor of the admission of Washington Territory as a State 
isan ment in favor of its immediate admission. The considerations 
Which he urges in connection with our relations to Great Britain in 
favor of the admission of Washington Territory are considerations which 
apply to the present and to the immediate necessity of establishing a 
State government there which shall invite capital and invite immigra- 
tion and stimulate the building up of a strong, healthy, powerful State 


upon that Pacific shore. 
But this is not a new question, sir. If it were, the suggestion would 
come with greater force as it seems to me than it does now. If I un- 


derstand the precedents as to the admission of recent States, they settle 
this method of admission by proclamation of the President when he 
finds that the conditions of the enabling act have been complied with. 
They settle that as a proper and constitutional method of the admission 
of States. It is true the Constitution provides that new States may be 
admitted by Congress into the Union; but we have had certainly three 
States now admitted without the requirement that the constitution 
provided for in the enabling act should be submitted to Congress, and 
that Congress should then decide whether the State should be admitted 
upon that constitution. . 

The first State I think in which the practice now proposed to be fol- 
lowed was adopted was the State of Nevada. I have looked hastily 
over the debate at the time of its admission, and I do not find that any 
suggestion was made at that time that it was an unconstitutional method 
of admitting a State into the Union to 
certain conditions as to matters which should be incorporated into the 
constitution of the State and then authorizing the President when he 
was satisfied thatthat was done to declare that the State was admitted 
into the Union and became one of the States. No suggestion of uncon- 
stitutionality was made at that time. 

The next recognition of this method of admitting States into the 
Union was in the case of Nebraska. It is true that in the case of Ne- 
braska the constitution provided for in the enabling act was brought to 
Congress and an act passed for its admission after the constitution had 
been submitted to Congress which was authorized to be adopted by the 
enablingact; but the aet of admission required certain changes to be made 
in that constitution and prescribed a fundamental condition of its ad- 
mission. It was in the third section of the act which admitted Ne- 
braska, its constitution adopted under the enabling act having been 
brought here, and it was to this effect: 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That this act shall not take effect ex upon 
the fundamental condition that within the State of Nebraska there 1 be no 
denial of the elective franchise, or of any other rights, to any person by reason 
of race or color, excepting Indians not taxed; and upon the further fundamental 
condition that the legislation of said State, by a solemn public act, shall declare 


the assent of said State to the said fund condition, and shall transmit to 


ndam 
the President of the United States an authentic copy of said act; upon receipt 


whereof the President, by proclamation, shall forthwith announce the 
whereupon said fundamental condition shall be held asa part of the organic 
law of the State, and thereupon, and without any further proceeding on the part 
of - the admission of said State into the Union shall be considered as 
comp 

So that the doctrine that a State might be admitted by proclamation 
of the President, having complied with the fundamental conditions re- 
quired by the enabling act, was, as it seems to me, recognized in the 
admission of Nebraska. 

Then came Colorado, the last State admitted, where there was an 
enabling act and a provision in that enabling act that the people of 
Colorado having in constitutional convention adopted a constitution 
such as was required in the enabling act, upon the governor certifying 
the same to the President he should by proclamation declare that Col- 
orado had become a State in the Union. 

So then the last three States which have been admitted have really 
been admitted upon the theory of this bill. 

There is another consideration which I desire to 
my suggestion that the Senator from Alabama wi 


resent in favor of 
ld the amend- 


an enabling act requiring | of mountai 


ment, and that is this: It seems to me that the people of Washington 
Territory have been long delayed in their right to admission. I do not 
say that Congress is to blame for it; Ido not think it is. I do not think 
there has been any real opposition to the admission of Washington Ter- 
ritory of which it has a right to complain; but by reason of the diffi- 
culty of the transaction of business, the buffeting which every measure 
gets in each branch of Congress and between the two branches of Con- 
gress, we have never come to the point of acting upon this question of 
admission. The result is the same, that Washington is delayed. 

Now if an amendment of this sort were to be adopted it must inevi- 
tably result in a delay of two or three years longer. I do not think it 
would be possible before the next session of Congress, which is a short 
session, to have a constitutional convention called, the constitution pro- 
vided for by this enabling act adopted and submitted to the people for 
their ratification, and returned here in time to get action by the present 
Congress. That involves its being acted upon for the final admission 
of the State at the next Congress, and we all know how slowly busi- 
ness proceeds, To put an amendment of that sort on this bill I think 
I may justly say will operate to make a delay of at least three years 
before Washington Territory can be clothed with the full privileges of 
Statehood. And in view of the precedents which have been adopted, 
which amount to a legislative construction of the Constitution at any 
rate, it seems to me that this Vee e amendment of the Senator from 
Alabama t not to prevail. I trust he will not offer it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments of the Committee 
on Territories will be stated. 

The Secretary read the first amendment of the Committee on Terri- 
tories, which was in section 2, line 10, after the word point,“ to strike 
out “twenty miles south of said parallel; thence due east,” and to in- 
sert: 

Due west of the headwaters of Rabbit Creek; thence due east to the head- 
waters of Rabbit Creek; thence down the middle of said Rabbit Creek to its 

unction with Salmon River; thence up the middle of said Salmon River to the 
Junction ot Horse Creek; thence up the middle of said Horse Creek to the juno- 
ion of the East Fork of said creek; thence up the middle of said East Fork of 
Horse Creek. 
So as to make the section read: 


fe ee boundaries, 5 3 
followin, w. 

mouth of the moaned the no 

rn 

oi ag parallel of north 
Walla Walla River; thence cast atone said parallel to where it intersects the 
middle of the main channel of Snake River; thence southerly along said chan- 
west of the headwaters of bit Creek ; 
; thence down the middle of 


embraced within the 
from the 


the Straits of Juan de Fuca; thence southerly a distance 
of one marine league west from the east shore of the Pacific Ocean to the place 
of nning, including all islands and parts of islands within said boundaries 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, with concurrent jurisdiction on all 
rivers bordering on said State so fur as such rivers form a common boundary to 
said State and any other State or Territory now or hereafter to be formed and 
bounded by the same, 


The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was in section 4, line 14, after the word far- 
ther,” to strike out all down to and including the word“ further,“ in 
line 49, as follows: r 


That such constitution shall provide that neither the money nor the credit of 
the State, or of any city, town, or other municipal corporation therein, shall be 
given or toorin aid of any association, corporation, or private under- 
taking, and that the ate debt of the State shall not at any time exceed 
$200,000: And provided r, That the ple of that portion of the Territory 
of Idaho embraced within the boundaries of said State shall in no wise be re- 
leased the pare of their just portion of the indebtedness of said Terri- 
tory at the time of the admission of said State; and that the auditor of each 
county wholly or partly within such portion shall, as such indebtedness 
become due and payable, draw his warrant or warrants on the treasurer of 
county in favor of the treasurerof said Idaho Territory for such proportion of 
the net in ness of said Territory as the assessed valuation of the pro y 
therein shall then bear to the assessed valuation of all the property of Ter- 
ritory and of said portion of said State, which warrants shail be paid asin other 
eases: And provided further, That all convicts confined in the penitentiary of 
Idaho Territory at the time of the admission of said State who at the time of 
their conviction of the crimes for which they are so confined were residents of 
that portion of said Territory embraced within the boundaries of said State shall 
be transferred to and confined in the penitentiary of said State for the remain- 
der of their terms of sentence in the same manner and subject to the same laws 
State ers 

rritory — 
State at the admission who are 
confined in an insane asylum and who are maintained at such asylum at the 
expense of said bet! fogs be received into the insane asylum of said State, 
and shall be maintai by said State upon the same terms, in the same man- 
ner, and under the same laws and regulations as the other insane of said State: 
And provided further, 

Mr. PLATT. Task that the question on this may be divided and 
that the amendment down to the forty-second line may be first acted 
upon, and then I shall ask that the words from line 42 to line 49 be 
transferred to the end of the section. I do not know that there is any 
necessity for the adoption of an amendment in that regard; but the 
words from the forty-second to the forty-ninth line are simply to be 
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transferred to the end of the section. I do not desire to strike out that 
clause entirely but to transfer it in the bill. In whatever way that 


can be reached in tary method is whatI desire to have ac- 


complished. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the amend- 
ment so far as it strikes out the words down to the forty-second line 
will be considered agreed to. 

Mr. DOLPH. Before that result is announced I desire to 3 
planation of the clause from the fourteenth to the nineteenth 

rd to what the Constitutionshall provide, inasmuch as I — 
this bill with that in, that the elause was inserted because it was con- 
tained in the bill as from the Committee on Territories at the 
last session. I do not care to make any objection to the amendment, 
but simply state that in explanation of the clause appearing in the bill 
as introduced. 

ee ee The amendment to line 42 will be 
considered as 

Mr. PLATT. ‘The words from line 49.40 line 49 are transferred to 
the end of the section. It is immaterial how the result is arrived at. 


The desire is 
The PRESID pro tempore. ey eee as an amend- 
„ therefore the adoption of this amend- 
ment striking out these words in this place will accomplish the purpose 
of the Senator. 

The amendment was 

The next amendment of the Committen on Territories was, in section 
4, after the word thereof,“ in line 65, to strike out the words: 

to said „th rightto such 

—.— sai State, nevertheless = eens, MA — — 
from time to time seem proper for the construction ca mete 8 
dikes, and —.— appliances for the reclamation, use, and occupation thereof, 

So as to etre 

all d heretofore mad the United 

nud r e eeN ore sd e tants thera are oor 
firmed by said State and the people th selected 
as herei accepted by said 
tizens of the United States . State shalinever 


2 nafter provided, are 

belonging to cltzens of ho United Sta 

The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was, to add to the fourth section the following 
proviso: 


‘That all residents of that of said > 
e Ns Baie ihe een a AASTAT 
confined in an insane asy] — ea Soom at asylum at the 
expense of said received into the insane asy. of said 
and shall be by said State upon the same terms, in same manner, 
and under the same laws as the other insane of said State. 
The amendment was 

The next amendment was, nen ines after the word any, to 


strike out the word two“ and insert “‘three;’’ so as to read: 


shall vote directly for or against such the returns 
thereof shall be to the governor of Washington Territory, who, with the 

secretary and and the president of said convention, or any 
three of them, canvass the same, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The nextamendment was, in section 10, line 7, after the word“ State, 
to strike out the words “‘ shall constitute an entire county of Idaho Ter- 
ritory, and to e and is hereby, annexed to Washington 
County; so as to read: 

Sec. 10. That from and iges admission of said State as hereinbefore pro- 


vided the government of Territory of I shall continue unimpaired, 
with the boundaries of said Territory so chan „ 

not embraced within the limits of State; and the portion of Idaho 
County not embraced in boundaries of the Saio 


within the of proposed shall 

is he! A 2 to Washington County until otherwise provided by the 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 14, line 8, after the word al- 
tg i hatin he neste 

To other and persons 
the United Sintes, excepting such pro 
to some particular 

P eee ens eg, 

F... To hare roa E Rena pets ad 

r duties. 


So as to read: 


Sec. 14. That the marshal, district Saggy * — 5 — the circuit and dis- 
triet courts of said — Washington, ana all other officers and 


rforming similar duties by the la 
ee a iaren ana T ieaie tom 


forming d in the ustice therein, 1 
wers perform the duties la possessed uired 9 

korn by similar officers in other districts of the United Sod choline 
the services erp kar receive the fees and com; by 
law in the State of Oregon to 0 and persons performing sim- 
ilar duties. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 15, after the word Idaho, to 
insert the words ‘‘which arose within that part of said Territory ot 
Idaho which will form part of said State of W. and in line 


13, before the word or,“ to strike out the word “aforesaid ” and toin- 
sert the words ‘ ‘herein provided for; o as to read: 
Sec. 15, That all cases of writ of error or appeal heretofore prosecuted and 


now pending in the Supreme Court of U. upon any record fro 
tke suprema court ofthe Territory, of Walid 8 su ogurt of ibe 
Territory of Idaho, which arose within that —— tory of Idaho 


The next amendment was, to strike out section, 25 as follows: 
Sro. 25. That all salt springs withi — exceeding twelve, with 
a ons of lan: d adjoining or asec ntig ant be to eee 
fected as tent eal without im; any ie right or interest of any person 
or persons therein, are hereby granted to said State ſor school purposes. 
Mr. DOLPH. I should like to know the object of this amendment. 
That provision is contained in nearly all the other acts for the admission 
of States into the Union; and if it should bestricken ont and there 


are salt springs in the Territory, of which I am notinfo the State 
would simply come here for r as all the other States do come when 
there is any o e ake eon aime oe 


Mr. PLATT. VVV 
to make, and could not learn that there were any salt within 
the State. Thatis a provision which seems to have crept into the en- 
abling acts which have been passed from time to time, originating 
within those Territories where salt springs were really to be found; 
and it hardly seems worth while ar proper to continue such a provision 
in an enabling act in a Territory w we could not learn from any 
IDARE PAAR WER able to make that there were any salt springs 
at 

Mr, INGALLS. If that provision is left in there will be plenty of 
salt springs. [Laughter. ] 

Mr, DOLPH. I should like to know how generally that provision 
has been retained in the enabling acts. 

Mr, PLATT. Iam obliged to confess that it has been in all of them, 
and I think there have been some abuses under it. I think it has 
never been left out of an enabling act before; but I think there have 
been some abuses under it, or if not abuses, that there have been cer- 
tain lande Gonaied. on the ground, thas taero were adlh. apringp thero 
when there, was really not very much reason for thinking so; and in a 
Territory where I do not suppose it is claimed that any salt springs 
exist I think we should make the precedent of leaving it out. 

. DOLPH. There are salt just on the south of the Colum- 
and there may bein Washington. If there are 
e, then this provision will do no harm. If there are salt springs the 
„„ If there 
A le patenting of lands under this provision, 
as it goes to the support of common schools, and the land can only 
sold at $5 an acre, which constitutes an irreducible school fund, I 

any great harm would be done by re the section; 
and I think if it is left out of this act, very likely we have an ap- 
plication by the new State for the grant directly after the State is ad- 


. PLATT. Would it not be better to leave itin that way, so that 
if salt springs should be actually found there and the State came and 
asked for them, that question should 


iB 


ai 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon the amend- 
ment. 


The amendment was agreed. to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Territories was, in section 
[27] 26, after the word act,“ in line 1, to strike out: 

„Exeept such as have been sold pursuant to the provisions of the act 

the Legislative Assembly of Washington Territory on January 23, 

are confirmed. 

So as to make the section read: 

by this act shall not be sold for less than 
of those foia me for school purposes, as well as 
b fund, arar a only — — a section, shall 
the support of the public schools therein. 

Mr. DOLPH. I desire to offer an amendment in a little different 
language, to come in at another place in the bill, accom ing this 
same object as the elause here stricken out. I should not like to be 
precluded by the vote on this amendment. If it is in order, I will 
move an amendment to the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, It will be in order in the Senate to 
reserve this amendment. 

Mr. DOLPH. Would it be in order to move to insert something else 
in lieu of the words stricken out? 

12 PRESIDENT pro tempore. When the bill is reported to the 
mate. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It would be in order now to move to amend the 
paragra ph proposed to be stricken ont, butin æ different place in the 


Mr. BUTLER. I suggest to the Senator from Oregon to permit the 
Senator from Connecticut having charge of the bill to proceed with the 


whieh 
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amendments of the committee, and he can offer his amendment in the .. ster faa sdmislon of Wasbingion 


of Washin and Territorial comptroller 


Senate when the bill is reported. q comptro! 9 — 

Mr. PLATT. I do not object to what the Senator from Oregon de- F in Boiss Oy, Idaho Territory, and shal pan rar typ bay esa 
sires to have incorporated in the bill by way of amendment substan- | fot the oo a ee ef ad Tdahd Teeter at at dals. und dhe lin 
tially like this clause that the committee has asked to be stricken out, | Shen the same, or any and every portion therent, shall some dug, and shall de. 
for upon explanation by the Senator from Oregon I think the purpose | duct therefrom the amount of money on hand in the Territorial 


of that enactment should be preserved in the bill. His amendment is 
in a little different language from the words of the original bill, and I 
think the question may as well be taken now, that he may submit his 
amendment and perfect the text of the bill, and then I should be will- 
e 

DOLPH. With that understanding I will send up my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is thatan amendment to the textof 
the bill? . If so, by unanimous consent it may be offered now. The 
rule requires amendments of the committee to be acted on first, but if 
there is no objection—— 

Mr. DOLPH. This is the last amendment reported by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think we had better proceed with the amendments 
of the committee and get through with them, and then the Senator can 
offer his amendment. It is in ing with the orderly course of the 
bill to other amendments. I object to it at this time. 


each draw a warrant on the county treas- 

of each county for the F 

rate of interest the bonded debe spall he teat 1 Doth prinelpal 
as e 

and interest, at the same time and on the same terms Posy tray sel a3 deb ted 


In explanation of this amendment I will say that I have received 
letters residents of Northern Idaho protesting against a measure 


1 
J 
; 
: 
; 
» 
3 


Mr. DOLPH. I only rose to a question of The amendment the desk during my remarks on the bi ya A rint 


offered by me is substantially the same in effect, although not exactly | ing for the annexation of the northern portion of Idaho to 
so in language, as the clause proposed by the pending amendment to be | ton, and which was adopted, I believe, by a substantially unanimous 
stricken out of the bill. If the i vote asked that when Northern Idaho was annexed 


re is no parliamentary objection to my 
amendment being entertained after the amendment of the committee 


i 
g 


required to pay its pro rata share of the 


is acted on, I have no objection to waiting until that is done. indebtedness. Iunderstand also that a large proportion of this indebt- 
Mr. PLATT. . Certainly the Senator can do it when the bill is re- | edness is for new ic buildings which were provided for by an act 
ported to the Senate; but I have no doubt unanimous consent will be | of the Territorial and that the representatives in the coun- 
given now to offer the amendment in Committee of the Whole. cil and the members of the house from Northern Idaho could have 
The PRESIDENT tempore. The question is on the amendment | prevented the incurring of this indebtedness, but they concurred in 
of the Committee on Territories. making it. 

The amendment was agreed to. I do not know what the just rule would be in such cases. I do not 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is still open to amendment. | know what the ents are, where a Territory or State is divided, 
Mr.DOLPH. Now I offer my amendment. After the word ‘‘acre,” | in to the ess of that portion of the State or Territory 


in line 6 of section [27] 26, I move to insert: 

Provided, That all lands sold under the provisions of an act passed by the 
lative Assembly of W. T 
eet dee bly ashington Territory January 23,1863, are hereby con- 


In explanation of this amendment I will say that at an early day, in 
1863, there was an act passed authorizing the board of county commis- 
sioners of any county in Washington Territory to sell at private sale 
such portions of sections 16 and 36 as were prior to settlement and be- undoubtedly, if this bill goes to the House without such a pro- 

vision, there will be an attempt made in the House to attach such an 


claims | amendment to the bill. 

myself am not positive as to what ought to be done 
in the matter, and after submitting this letter I am ready that the ques- 
tion shall be taken by the Senate. 


1 retains the name s the old opoe 

o not propose to submit anything er in regard to it except to 
ask to have read a letter from Delegate Hairy, of Idaho Territory, 
te ee ea eee I will state 


the House and has been to the Committee on Territories of the 
par exer Arta aonana ot Northern Idaho to Washington Territory, 


3 
0 
3 


tory supposing at the time that the 1 tion in the organic act ofthe | The Secretary read as follows: 
Territory amounted to a grant and that they might dispose of the lands. Side Oe N A 0 

The persons who housek ties lea core twenty years ago have im- Wi D. C., February 3, 1886. 
proved them and they are now valuable. In the present bill it is pro- sone Sim: Referring. to the matter of the northern countion of Idaho whioh 


vided that noneof the lands granted to the Territory for school 


SS a ee 
the Union as a ha vo no to these counties g to 
eee proportion ofthe bonded dei 


shall be sold for less than $5 an acre. I think these lands were for | Washington pay rata debt of 
$2; therefore this amendment is necessary in order that the title of the | Idaho and their pro rata proportion of the cost of such 

persons who have purchased these lands of the Territory may be con- | pnere ssare un and take with them the insane people, who are now 
firmed at the price which they paid. It will not increase the grant to te later clam, there senza to bo sho question but tnt Washington should fake 
SSC TC this act | them. Why there should be any objection to W: n paying a pro rata 
to sections 16 and 36. They will not be entitled to lien lands; but it | Pad Ui, the cost of keeping the prisoners I can not see ae nee 
will simply enable them to confirm the sale at $2 an acre, whereas the | tory, and they made a liberal contribution of prisoners to the penitentiary 
rest can not be sold for less than $5. The amount is quite small, but en eens. arar Re pine ee tonite de raonta pat day 
there are enough persons interested in the matter to make it important De pant ob tha chris unis, ond tha Tectineg MATPOL AD 2 


that the am t should be adopted. 

Mr. PLATT. Task the Senator whether it does not answer his pur- 
pose to put in the amendment at the close of the section? It seems to 
me the section would read better to have the amendment adopted at 
the end of the section. It will read then: 

That the lands granted by this act shall not be sold for less than $5 per acre. 


And then the proviso would come in at the end of the section. 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam not particular where it comes in. I will mod- 
ify my amendment in that way. 

Mr. PLATT. If the Senator offers it to come in at the end of the 
section I will tit. 

The PRESID pro tempore. The amendment is modified to come 
in at the end of the section. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLPH. Now, I offer as an amendment to add to section 4 of 


the bill the following: 

And further, That the le of that portion of Idaho Territory which 
is by ip ach manda a part of ths Paie of Washington hall ta tio wis ba re. 
leased from the payment of a pro rata proportion of the bonded indebtedness 


f the prisoners, but have had ice in the making f tho la fi Tdahe tothe 
0¹ ve a voice in o ws for 

fourth of the members of each House of the tive Assembly 
last, but not least, I can see no reason why these northern 
not of the bonded debt of Idaho 


be found in the thirteenth session laws of 188tand 1885, comm on page 
and en: on 71, the title of which is: “An act to provide for the erec- 
ofa in Boisé City,the capital of I 8 
eee insane asylum in or near the town of B X 
county seat of Bingham County, and for the maintenance thereof, and for 


other 4 
Without troubling you to read the whole of this act, I desire to call your at- 
„ that authorize the issuance of the bonds, which 
are as follows: 
Section 6 authorizes the issuance of $80,000 in bonds to sell for money to erect 
has been done. 


authorizes the issuance of 000 in bonds for the purpose of erect- 
de Sand een bert . um, of these bonds have been issued and 
the buildings are but not furnished, and the debt is unpaid. 
The that created debt consisted of thirty: 
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counties that now desire to be annexed to Washington had 


three 
the council, namely: Mr. Moody, ap yo Mr. Poage. In the house they 
ban an Wer apes namely; Messrs. Cleary, g, McKeon, Quarles, Williams, 
an o 


n of the rules the bill would never have been reached or passed. 

as the accredited representatives of the northern counties, voted for this 
bill the understanding that the northern counties would have to pay a pro 
rata proportion of this debt, whether they remained in Idaho or were annexed 
to Washington. At this same session of the Legislature of Idaho Mr. Moody, 
councilman from the northern counties, introduced council joint memorial No. 
2 (see Thirteenth Session Laws, 211 and 212), praying the Congress of the 
United States to annex these northern counties to Washington Territory when 
said Territory was admitted into the Union as a State. The closing paragraph of 
this memorial reads as follows: 

“And we would further ask that in the event of the disintegration cs ees 
of Idaho Territory mentioned that the common debt be adjusted and provisions 
made for the support of such convicts as are now in the TACOS paras gel 
and for the sup oe ones pene ne are i hinni insane in counties of 


daho, Shoshone, an: ez 

Council journal, page 74, shows that Mr, Moody introduced this memorial. 

Council journal, pages 95 and 96, shows that members from the northern 
counties in the council all voted for the memorial, namely, Mr. Moody, Mr, Isa- 
man,and Mr, Poage. 

House journal, page 97, shows that each of the members of the house from 
the northern counties voted for this memorial, namely, Messrs. Clery, King, 
MeKern, Quarles, Williams, and Wilmot. 

The public buildings that were erected by the creation of this debt were erected 
for the benefit of the people of the whole of Idaho Territory. They are suffi- 
cient to accommodate the people of the whole Territory for the purposes for 
which they were erected. 

The representatives of the northern counties by their votes helped to create 
the debt. They have said by their votes for the memorial thatif we go to Wash- 
ington we are willing to pay our For the northern counties to help sad- 
dle this debt on the tax-payers of Idaho and then leave without paying any por- 
tion of it is, I insist, wrong. 

The whole amount of taxable property in Idaho in 1885 was only $15,497,598 ; 
of this amount the counties it is proposed to annex to Washington have $3,344,- 
664, Property-holders in Idaho are compelled to pay high taxes now, from 2} 
to sper cent.,in order to pay Territorial and county expenses and to keep up 

ree-school system . 


our 8. 8 
Let the people of the northern counties pay their proportion of the Territorial 
ch they helped to make, then I am wi iy for them to go to Wash- 


e 

liabilities w. 

— ; otherwise I must insist on them remaining in Idaho until our debts are 
all paid. 


Very respectfully, 


Senator J. N. DoLPH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. HARRISON. It may be that the people of the Pan Handle of 
Idaho should make some contributions to the debt of Idaho Territory, 
but I think it very clear that they should not make the contribution 

by the amendment of the Senator from Oregon. 

I have in my hand a statement sent me by the governor of Idaho, of 
date December 1, 1885, showing the exact indebtedness of the Territory. 
It is as follows: 


JOHN HAILEY, Delegate. 


een y . E EA 154, 248 60 


There is cash on hand in the treasury of Idaho, $98,187.08. But of 
this sum there is belonging to the capitol-building fund as proceeds of 
the sale of bonds $32,738.88, and also from proceeds of sale of asylum 
bonds $14,852.25. These two items make a total of $47,591.13, leav- 
ing a cash balance in the treasury derived from other sources of $50,- 
596.95. It appears also from this statement that $15,000 of the capitol 
bonds autho to be issued have not yet been issued. 

I sent for the acts of 1875 and 1877 with a view of determining the 


origin of the loans referred to here, but I find that both of those acts | 


were mere refunding acts, and do not disclose the purpose for which the 
indebtedness was originally created. That purpose, however, is dis- 
closed by the communication which has just been read at the desk. 

I think we may assume, then, upon the information we have, that 
the total indebtedness of Idaho Territory was created for the purpose 
of erecting public buildings, namely, a capitol building and an insane 
asylum. Those buildings, which as I suppose and understand have been 
partly paid for by a general tax upon the whole Territory, remain in 
the Territory of Idaho. The people of Northern Idaho, from the mo- 
ment their annexation to Washington is complete, are cut off from all 
benefit growing out of the erection of those buildings; they will par- 
take no further in the use of them, and they will become at once sub- 
ject to assessment for the construction of a capitol building, insane 
asylums, and other benevolent, reformatory, and penal institutions in 
the State of Washington. 

It seems to me that if it can be argued that some part of this indebt- 
edness ought under the circumstances to be borne by the Pan Handle of 
Idaho, it is clear that its people ought not to continue to be assessed 
for the whole of it; and as I suppose they have already made a consid- 
erable contribution in the way of taxes to the erection of both the build- 
ings in Southern Idaho and are to leave the buildings for the use of 
Idaho, it seems to me that they bave made a sufficient contribution. 

I do not think the argument of the paper that because the delegates 


from the counties of the Pan Handle voted in the Idaho council for the 
construction of the buildings that puts them under obligation to con- 
tinue to pay until the buildings are completed and the bonds are all 
redeemed is sound, when by this act of annexation they are to be de- 
prived of any use of the buildings. 

I do not know upon the information we have that we can so modify 
the amendment as to apportion to the Pan Handle such just part of the 
debt as it ought to pay. We can not know what would be a just part 
unless we know how much they have already paid. 

I think, therefore, the amendment in the shape in which it is pro- 
posed ought not to be adopted. It would saddle a burden upon those 
counties and compel them to participate in paying a debt of $154,000 
for buildings which are retained by Idaho Territory. 

The PRESIDENT tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the nator from Oregon [Mr. DoLPH]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOLPH. I now move, at the end of section 4, to add the fol- 
lowing additional proviso: 


Provided CCC 
Territory cost of keeping the Territorial prisoners of the Territory of Idaho, 
under sentence and imprisoned at the date of the of this who, at the 
time of conviction and sentence, were residents of that portion of said Terri 
embraced within the boundaries of said State, to the expiration of their 
sentence; and the Territorial comptroller and Territorial treasurer of Idaho 
Territory, on the Ist day of each month, shall make out an itemized bill of the 
cost of kesping said portion of prisoners, and shall certify to the correctness 
thereof, and forward the same to the auditor of the State of Washin; ton, who 
shall draw his warrant on the treasurer of said State, in favor of the Territorial 
treasurer of Idaho Territory, for the amount thereof, not to exceed the cost rate 
of e and keeping said proportion of prisoners at the date of the pas- 
sage of this act. : 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Oregan [Mr. DOLPH]. 

Mr. DOLPH. Whatever doubtI had concerning the propriety of the 
amendment which has just been voted down by the Senate, I have none 
whatever as to the propriety of this amendment. I see no reason why 
the prisoners, who were residents of the Pan Handle of Idaho at the 
time they were convicted and are now serving out unexpired terms of 
sentence, should not be kept at the expense of the people of that portion 
of the Territory until the end of their term. Certainly the obligation 
is the same as the obligation of the people of that portion of the Terri- 
tory to keep the insane which were sent to the asylum from that por- 
tion of the Territory. There can be no doubt, in my judgment, as to 
the justness of this amendment, and I hope it will be adopted. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Are the amendments offered by the Committee 
on Territories disposed of ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. They are all disposed of. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I wish to offer the amendment of which I gave 
notice the other day, and I ask that it be read. 

Mr. INGALLS. The Senator from Indiana having offered hisamend- 
ment, so that it is now pending, I will move that the Senatè proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I should be glad to have the amendment which 
I have offered printed in the RECORD, without taking up the time to 
have it read. It is brief. 

The PRESIDENT pro „Is there objection to printing the 
amendment in the RECORD without being read? (“' No eee} 

The amendment of Mr. VooRHEES is to add at the end of the bil 
the following additional sections: 


Sec, 28. That the inhabitants of the Territory of Montana are hereby author- 
1 to form for themselves a State government, with the name of the State of 

ontana, 

Sec. 29. That said State shall consist of all the territory embraced within the 
boundaries of said Territory as now defined by law 

Sec. 30. That in order to the formation of such State government the qualified 
electors resident within said boundaries are hereby authorized, after due proc- 
lamation by the governor of Montana Territory, and in conformity to the laws 
of said Territory relative to the election of members of the Legislative Assembly 
thereof, as nearly as practicable, and in so far as they may be applicable, and un- 
der such rules and rexulations, and at such time and places, as said governor 
may prescribe, to elect as many 1 pornita the qualifications of such 
electors, within the present limit« of said Territory as there are members ofsaid 

islative Assembly, and also fifteen such delegates at largo; 

Sro. 31. That said delegates shall meet in convention at the city of Helena, in 
said Territory, at such time as said ott mang may designate in his said procla- 
mation, and, when organized, shall declare, on behalf of the people of the terri- 
tory embraced within said boundaries, that they adopt the Constitution of the 
United States; and thereupon said convention is hereby authorized to form a 
constitution and State government for said territory so bounded and described 
as aforesaid: Provided, nevertheless, That such tution shall be republican in 
form, and make no distinction in civil and political rights on account of race or 
color, except as to Indians not taxed, not be repugnant to the Constitution 
of the United States and the principles of the Declaration of Independence; Pro- 
vided further, That said convention shall provide, by an ordinance irrevocable 
without the consent of the United States and the people of said State, that per- 
fect toleration of religious sentiment shall be secured, and no inhabitant of said 
State ever be mol in person or Proper on account of his or her mode of 
religious worship; that the inhabitants of the territory embraced within said 
boundaries do agree and declare that they forever disclaim all right and title to 
the rasg es, heer a public lands, and the lands the Indian title to which has 
not been extinguished by the United States, lying therein, and that the same 
shall be and remain at the sole and entire disposition of the United States; that 
all grants and patents fore made by the United Statesto settlers and pur- 
chasers of school lands therein are confirmed by said State and the people 
thereof, and that other lands, to be selected as hereinafter provided, are accept- 
ed by said State imlieu thereof; that the lands belonging to citizens of the United 


tory 
of 


Ura ae 


1886. 
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States 9 said State shall never be taxed higher than the lands be- 
longing to residents thereof; that no tax shall be imposed by said State on lands 
or property therein belonging to the United States, any Indian or Indian 
5 ining tribal relations, or which may hereafter be purchased by United 
States; and that all navigable waters within said Senta isi he oA TNE ae 
lic highways, free to all citizens of the United States: And further 

all residents of that portion of said Territory embraced within the boundaries 
of said State at the time of admission who are confined in an insane asylum 

and who are maintained at such asylum at the expense of said Territory, shall 
be received into the insane asylum of said State, and shall be main by 
said State upon the same terms, in the same manner, and under the same laws 
and lations as the other insane of said State. - 

Sec. ‘That said convention, having formed such constitution as provided in 
this act, shall provide by ordinance for submitting the same to the people of said 
State for their ratification or rejection, at an election to be held atsuch time and 
places and under such regulations as said convention may prescribe. 

SEC. That at the election last aforesaid the legal voters of said new State 
shall vote directly for or against such proposa constitution, and the returns 
thereof shall be made to the governor of Montana Territory, who, with the sec- 
retary and chief-justice thereof and the president of said convention, or any 
three of them, shall canvass the same; and if a majority of the legal votes so 
cast in said proposed State shall be for said constitution, said governor shall cer- 
tify the same to the President of the United States, together with a copy of said 
constitution and ordinances. 

Sec. 34. That on receipt of such certification of the votes so cast at said elec- 
tion 4 2 7 J og adoption of said constitution by the people of said State as 
aforesaid, and of a copy of such constitution and ordinances, the President of 
the United States, if said constitution and ordinances shall conform to the re- 
quirements of this act, shall issue his proclamation declaring the State admitted 
into the Union, and thereupon the said State shall be admitted into the Union 
on one ual footing with the original States, without any further action on the 
parto n 

Sec, 35. That until the next general census said State shall be entitled to one 
Representative in Congress. 

Sec. 36. That such Representative, and the Forano and other officers that 
may be provided for in the constitution of said State, shall be elected on a day 
to be fixed by said constitutional convention, and which may be the same asthe 
one fixed for the submission of the proposed constitution to the people for rati- 
fication or rejection as aforesaid; and that until said State officers are elected 
ens the Territorial officers shall continue to discharge the duties of 

e 


ve offices, 
SEC. 37. That from and after the admission of said State into the Union in pur- 
shall 
have the same force and effect within the said State as elsewhere within the 


district attorney of the United States shall be ak ere by pe 5 by = 
e same ri „ powers, an 


perf req be performed by the 
other circuit and district courts and judges of the United States, and shall be 
governed by the same laws and regulations, 
Sxc. 39. That the district judge appointed for the district of Montana shall 
receive as his 5 the sum of $3,500 per annum, payable in four equal 
installments, on first.days of January, April, July, and October of each 


year. 

Sec. 40. That the marshal, district attorney, and clerk of the circuit and dis- 
trict courts of said district of Montana, and ‘all other officers and persons per- 
forming duties in the administration of 1 therein, shall severally 
the powers and perform the duties lawfully possessed and required to 7 — 
formed by similar officers.in other districts of the United States, and shall for 
the services they may perform receive the fees and com allowed by 
Taw in the State of 45 to other similar officers and persons performing 
similar duties. y 

Sec. 41. That all eases of writ of error or appeal heretofore prosecuted and 
now pending in the Supreme Court of the United States upon any record from 
the supreme court of the Territory of Montana, or that h. r may be law- 
f eee from either of said courts, may be heard and determined by 
said Supreme Court of the United States; and where the same arose within the 
limits of said State, the mandate of execution or of further proceedings shall be 
directed by the Supreme Court of the United States to the circuit or district court 
herein provided for, or to the supreme court of said State,as the nature of the 
case may require; and each of said last-mentioned courts shall be the successor 
of the supreme courts of said Territory as to all such cases, with full power to 
proses with the same and to award mesne or final process therein; and that 

rom all judgments and decreesof the supreme court of said Territory, rendered 
prior to the admission of said State, the parties to such judginents and decrees 
shall have the same right to prosecute writs of error and appeals tothe Supreme 
Court of the United States as they shall have had prior to such admission; and 
as to all such cases arising within the limits of said State, the like subsequent 
proceedings shall be had therein as aforesaid. 

Src, 42. in respect of all cases, proceedings, and matters pending in the 
supreme or district courts of the Territory of Montana, atthe time of the admis- 
sion of said State into the Union, arising within the limits of said State, whereof 
the circuit or district court by this act established might have had jurisdiction 
under the laws of the United States had such courts existed at the time of the 
commencement of such cases, said circuit and district courts, respectively, 
shall be the successors of said supreme and d courts of said Territory; an 
all the files, records, indictments, and procestiogs relating thereto shall be trans- 
ferred to said circuit and district courts, respectively, antl the same shall be pro- 
ceeded with therein in due course of law: „That in all civil 
actions, causes, and proceedings in which the United States is not a party such 
transfer shall not be made except upon the written request of one of the parties 
to such action or proceeding filed in need ghey court, 

Sud. 43. That the Legislature provided for in said constitution shall have the 
power to provide, by an act to that effect, for the transfer of all actions, cases, 
proceedings, and matters pending in the supreme or district courts of the Ter- 
ritory of Montana, at the time of the admission of said State into the Union, 
arising within the limits of said State, and not included within the provisions 
of the foregoing section, to such courts as shall be established under the con- 
stitution to be thus formed; and no indictment, action, or proceeding shall 
abate by reason of any change in the courts, but the same shall be transferred 
toand |g ner with in the State courts according to the laws thereof. 

Src. That sections 16 and 36 in every township within said State, or in case 
any of said lands have been disposed of under the provisions of any act of Con- 
3 rehnsers from the United States, or in case any of said sections 

6 and 36 are onal in quantity, or wanting by reason of the township being 
fractional, or shall be found, when surveyed, to be mineral lands, other lands 


equivalent in quantity thereto, in legal subdivisions of not less than 40 acres, to 

be selected within said State as the constitution and Legisiature thereof may 

rovide, with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, are hereby granted 
said State, when admitted, for school purposes, 

Sec. 45. That the t of 500,000 acres of unappropriated lands of the United 
States made to State, on its admission, by the provisions of section 2378 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, may be used for school pu ; and 
VVVFPVFVPCC ah sae Relate g section 

s 

Sec. 46, That seventy-two other sections of the unappropriated non-mineral 
public lands of the United States within said State, to be so selected as aforesaid, 
are hereby likewise ted to said State for the use and support of an agricult- 
ural college and for the promotion of industrial science therein. 

SEC. 47. That fifty other sections of such lands, to be selected as aforesaid, aro 
hereby likewise ted to said State for the erection and maintenance of suit- 
able public buildings at the seat of government thereof, when permanently lo- 
cated, for l tive, executive, and judicial purposes. ~ 

SEC, 48. That ten other sections of such lands, to be selected as aforesaid, are 
8 likewise granted to said State for the erection of a State peniten! 

erein, 

Sec, 49. That ten other sections of such Jands, to be selected as aforesaid, are 
hereb oor aha granted to said State for the erection of an asylum for the in- 
Bane therein. 

Sec. 50. That 5 per cent. of the net proceeds of the sales of public lands lying 
within said State shall be paid to said State for Locate! gene 

See. 51. fey aa lands granted by this act shall not be sold for less than $5 
moneys paid to ng m, shall 
constitute a permanent fund, the shall be expended for 

ry Treasury shall ascertain and audit the ex- 
penses incident to the formation of said constitution and the submission of the 


same to the people of said State, including such com m to the 
officers and mem of convention as is allowed to the oi and mem- 
bers the Territorial ; and the sum of $20,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, is a priated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise , for the payment thereof: Provided, That any money 
hereby cE oa not necessary for such purpose shall be cov into the 
Treasury of United States: 


REPORT OF GOVERNOR OF ALASKA. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the following 
m from the President of the United States; which was read, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Territo- 
ries, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives : 


I transmit herewith a letter from the Secretary of the Interior, and the acoom- 
panying report submitted by the governor of Alaska in compliance with section 
of the act of May 17, 1884, entitled An act providing a civil government for 


Execurtve Mansioy, April 1, 1886. 
CLAIM OF THE REPRESENTATIVES OF JAMES CROOKS, 


The PRESIDENT pro laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was read, and, 
with the accom papers, referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a rt of the Secretary of State, in relation to the claim 
of the representatives of the late Hon. James Crooks, a British cro yi against 
this Government for the seizure of the schooner Lord Nelson in 181 

The matter is commended to the favorable consideration of Congress. 

GROVER CLEVELAND. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 


EXEĊUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, April 1,1886. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 
The bill (H. R. 5003) for the relief of Mary E. Casey was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 
The bill (H. R. 7470) for the relief of William Fisher was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 


C. B. BRYAN & co. i 

Mr. HARRIS submitted an amendment intended to be poroa by 
him to the resolution to refer the claim of C. B. Bryan & Co. to the 
Court of Claims; which was referred to the Committee on Claims, and 
ordered to be printed. 

AMENDMENT TO INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. COCKRELL submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the Indian appropriation bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION, 

Mr. INGALLS. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of executive business. fifteen minutes spent in execu- 
tive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday next. 


4 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate this 1st day of April, 1886. 
POSTMASTERS. 


James Burke, to be postmaster at Jeffersonville, Clark County, In- 
diana, vice A. M. Luke, commission expired. 

Henry C. Baker, to be postmaster at Hiawatha, Brown County, Kan- 
sas, vice John D. Blair, whose commission expires April 17, 1886. 
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Jamesetta H. Dixon, to be postmaster at Harrodsburg, Mercer County, 
Kentucky, vice Thomas M. Cardwell, commission expired. 

Willard hak ae fap hard be postmaster at Atlantic City, Atlantic County, 
New Jersey, vice resigned. 

T. A. C. to en postmaster at Crete, Saline County, Nebraska, 
vice Josiah W. Craig, whose commission expires April 12, 1886. 

David Grafft, to be postmaster at Orleans, Harlan County, Nebraska, 
the office having become Presidential. 

Orlando B. Rippey, to be at Ainsworth, Brown County; 
Nebraska, the office having become Presidential. 

R. Watson, to be postmaster at Kearney, Buffalo County, Ne- 
braska, vice Jacob C. Morgan, who was appointed during the recess of 
the Senate in place of Ralph M. Grimes, resigned, but whose nomina- 
tion is withdrawn. 

UNITED STATES CONSULS. 
Victor Vilquain, of Nebraska, to be consul of the United States at 
Barranquilla, vice Thomas M. Dawson, recalled. 
William B. McMaster, of New York, to be consul of the United 
States at Cartagena, Colombia, vice Edmund W. P. Smith, recalled. 
Albert Roberts, of Tennessee, to be consul of the United States at 
Hamilton, Canada, vice Thomas R. Welch, deceased. 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS. 
Charles C. Hubbard, of Connecticut, to be collector of customs for 
the district of Middletown, Conn., vice Augustus Putnam, commission 


expired. ` 
“Eliphalet A. MeWhorton, of Georgia, to be collector of customs*for 
the district of Saint Mary’s, Ga., vice Joseph Shepard, commission ex- 


pired 
SURVEYOR-GENERAL, 


J. Cabell Breckenridge, of Kentucky, to be surveyor-general of Wash- 

ington Territory, vice William McMicken, commission expired. 
REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICE, 

John L. 8 of Ss ie Kans., to be register of the land office at 
Topeka, Kans., vice John J Fisher, commission expired. 

William ©. L. Beard, of Hutchinson, Kans., to be register of the land 
office at Wa Keeney, Kans., vice B. J. F. Hanna, commission expired. 

INDIAN AGENT. 


James H. Davis, of Mount Vernon, Tex., to be agent for the Indians 
of the Ouray agency in Utah, vice Edward L. Carson, resigned 


FOR APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 


Col. Joseph H. Potter, of the Twenty-fourth Infantry, to be brigadier- 
general April 1, 1886, vice Howard, appointed major-general. 

Capt. John W. Clous, of the Twenty-fourth „to be judge- 
advocate with the rank of major, April 1, 1886, vice Goodfellow, 
ceased. 

Col. Thomas H. Ruger, of the Eighteenth Infantry, to be brigadier- 
general, March 19, 1886, vice Terry, appo pointed major-general. 

Rev. William H. Pearson, of Ohio, to be post chaplain, April 1, 1886, 
vice Willis, retired from active service. 

Rey. John S. Seibold, of New York, to be post chaplain, April 1, 1886, 
vice Adams, retired from active service. 

Rey. Allen Allenworth, of Ohio, to be chaplain Twenty-fourth In- 

fantry, April 1, 1886, vice Laverty, retired from active service. 
` FOR PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. 


Second Lieut. Philip P. Powell, of the Ninth Regiment of Cavalry, 
to be first lieutenant, January 12, 1886, vice Budlong, resigned, 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executiv: nomination confirmed by the Senate March 30, 1886. 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE. 
William M. Merrick, of Maryland, to be associate justice of the su- 
preme court of the District of Columbia. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, April 1, 1886. 


The House met at 120’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. 
MILEURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


APPORTIONMENT OF DIRECT TAX. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the acting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting, in response to a resolution of the 
House, a statement of account showing the apportionment of the direct 
tax under the act of August 5, 1861, among, and assessment upon and col- 
lections from, the respective States and Territories; also showing claims 
and set-offs applied on such tax, with other information respecting said 
account; which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and or- 
dered to be printed, 


PENITENTIARY, WYOMING TERRITORY. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Attorney-Gen- 
eral recommending an appropriation for the enlargement and repair of 
the penitentiary in Wyoming Territory; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


PRINTING OF CERTAIN EXECUTIVE DOCUMENTS. 


The following communications, heretofore submitted to the House and 
referred, were severally ordered to be printed, namely: 

A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, in response to a resolution of 
the House calling for information respecting the employment of substi- 
tutes in the several ents; and 

A letter from the Attorney-General, in reference to the same subject. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. TRIGG, for one week, on account of important business. 
To Mr. BRADY, for two days, for the purpose of attending to important 
business. 
REFERENCE OF SENATE RESOLUTIONS. 


The SPEAKER, in accordance with the rule, laid before the House 
Senate concurrent resolutions; which were severally referred to the 
Committee on Printing, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
of the 2 eee of 8 md for 1885, with its appendices, be printed in 
neater usual octavo form, but that the eight acco: emoirs be printed in 

and that ad and memoirs be 
Senate, 2,000 for the use 
Printed of of ' Representatives, and 1,500 copies for the use of the National 


Lien L. W. Greely, Fi Cavalry, United States Army, 


cer, be printed, and that 4,500 additional co) ies with the necessary illustrations 
be printed; 1,250 copies of which shall be or the use of the Senate, 2 copies 
for the use of the House of Representatives, and 750 copies for distribution by 


the Signal Service Bureau. 
QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE, $ 
Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of personal privi- 


ege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KELLEY. Ifind in thè RECORD this morning in the early 
stages of the debate on yesterday my friend the gentleman from Mis- 
aE [Mr. O'NEILL], who now approaches me, is reported as having 
sai 


When we had under consideration here the bill for prohibiting the importa- 
tion of contract the gentleman made the identical speech—pronounced 
the measure buncombe,”’ and said it would not work. 


My friend from Missouri was slightly mistaken in that statement; but 
as I did not hear such a remark myself, and gentlemen around me say 
that none of them heard it, I did not respond as I would have done 

Mr. HAMMOND. I submit that this is not a question of privilege. 

Mr. KELLEY. Ibeg the gentleman’s pardon; I think if he will wait 
he will see that it is a question of privilege. I ask him to hear me fora 
moment; for I appear to have answered 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will decide when the gentleman makes 
his statement whether he presents a question of privilege or not. 

Mr. KELLEY. In the RECORD I appear to have rejoined: 

I will vote for any bill for the relief of oppressed labor; but I will not vote for 
this mass of words unless my vote be accompanied with this notice ice that the bill 
means n . 

So that, Mr. Speaker, I appear by my silence to have acquiesced in 
the statement of the gentleman from Missouri as to my conduct on that 
other occasion, while the truth of the matter is, sir 

Mr. HAMMOND. Mr. Speaker, I now insist upon the point of order. 
The gentleman does not present a question of privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not see that the gentleman has so 
far presented any question involving one of privilege under the rules 
of the House. It appears to be rather in the nature of a personal ex- 
planation. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Lask that the gentleman have the privilege of 

ing his statement. 

Mr. ALL. But if the gentleman from Pennsylvania is im- 
properly placed by language i in the RECORD he certainly should have 
the right of correcting 

The SPEAKER. tine Chair will ask for objection. Is there objec- 
tion to a brief explanation by the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HAMMOND. I have: no objection if the gentleman asks unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. KELLEY. 8 unanimous consent. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Because I have insisted and must insist that this 


l 


does not present a Taim of privilege, and that the gentleman can 
only proceed by consen 
Mr. KELLEY. Then I ask consent of the House to make a brief ex- 


planation. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. KELLEY. Now, sir, it is true that I suggested that the bill 


ag 
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pofre Aho one ngage a but I indicated 6 
it mig) perfected. t my suggestion in that regard was a correct 
one is established by the fact, Nn tie RECORD shows, that the friends 
of the bill, the gentlemen in charge of it, adopted the amendment I sug- 
gested, which amendment had been prepared by the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. McComas] while I spoke. 

To show that I did not pronounce the bill buncombe, I ask the Clerk 
to read two brief passages I have marked, or I will read them myself; 
the reading will not occupy three minutes: 


Sir, when the lawmakers of the United States, national, and en 
8 the social well-being of the — 
. regent blican institutions, and inst ——.— 


ies of intelligent an and 


capil importation. 
eee. states of 
Europe convert every w of nature that wil exclude all tre horrors which char: 
horrors which char- 

acterized the outbreak of 1793 and the French Revolution ee ee 
ican soil when the masses of the American people shall have been degraded to 
the condition in which the French toilers then were. 

The safety of capital and of enterprise in this cow ford piee 
ing army; for we have none. It is not found in ive with 
the country or even with our 


great ind 
we have not the means of providing such protective es. Our for the 
rotection of order and social well-being is found in well-housed, 
reasonably well-educated, hopefal, and ; and while 


that government isstrongest and most secure which relies most confidently 
prendre noe and confidence of its people without armed or other — 


As pa the power to pass the bill I made this brief remark: 
Can we prohibit such immigration? We have the general-welfare clause put 


pag now and again. And should I fail to to find the power elsewhere in 
tion, I would invoke the general- clause in behalf of the la- 
8 


I supported the bill all the way through. It could be amended. 
The bill of the gentleman means nothing, and can not have life breathed 
into it by an amendment. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska. I ask unanimous consent to take a bill 
from the Private Calendar and bring it before the House for present 
consideration. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I desire, in justice to myself, to make 
a personal explanation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. WEAVER] 
has been recognized to ask unanimous consent to bringa bill before the 
House for consideration. The gentleman from Missouri, if he desires 
it, will be recognized hereafter. 

‘ MARY E. CASEY. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska. I ask unanimous consent to discharge 
the Committee of the Whole House from the further consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 5003) for the relief of Mary E. Casey, and to bring it 
before the House for present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, after which the Chair will 
ask for objections. 

The bill was pk as follows: 


the direction of the Becretary of the Interior, shall be authorized to issue ie serip: 
in legal subdivisions, to the said Mary E. Casey, or her legal representatives, 
accordance with the provisions of this act, which scrip shall be received in pay- 
ment for said land. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I would like to ask the gentleman from Nebraska 
whether this bill has been reported by a committee? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska. It is the unanimous report of a com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SPRINGER. What committee? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska. The Committee on Private Land 
Claims. 

Mr. SPRINGER. How much is involved in it? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska. A patent for 120 acres of one-dollar- 
and-a-quarter land, which has been paid for, as the report shows. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do not propose to object to the consideration of 
this bill, but I wish to say that I will ask unanimous consent to have 
one hour each Friday to consider private bills in this manner. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I trust there will be allowed a word of explanation 
as to the character of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection the gentleman from Ne- 
braska can make a brief statement. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska. The facts in relation to this bill are 
these: An Indian reservation was sold in the State of Nebraska. This 
woman was the of 80 acres. There was a contest, and she 
was unable to follow that contest. She paid the price, $133, eight years 
ago. This bill is to give her 120 acres of one-dollar-and-a-quarter land 
in lieu of that money, which is in the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Do I understand there were 80 acres which she 
received before? 


Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska. That was a purchase; it was sold to 
the Fy sr bidder. 
Mr. CUTCHEON. Who reported this bill? 
pat. WEAVER, of Nebraska. The gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. 
RSEY. 
Mr. HOLMAN. I suggest to my friend from Nebraska one modifi- 
cation to his bill. 
The SPEAKER. The bill is not yet before the House., 
Mr. HOLMAN. I suggest thatthe land to be takenshould be taken 
from the regular surveys. 
Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska. I have no objection to that. 
Sige SPEAKER. - Is there objection to the present consideration of 
? 
Mr. SPRINGER. If the amendment suggested by the gentleman 
from Indiana is agreed to I will make no objection. 
The SPEAKER. There being no objection, the bill is before the 
House for consideration. 
Mr. HOLMAN. [I offer the following amendment: 


ete gre 10, and 11, NS Dure gat” ‘ wed to thes 
unsurveyed hen taken, to conform when surve general 
system of the United States land surveys.” x 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska, moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


WILLIAM FISHER. 


Mr. CABELL. I ask unanimous consent that the Committee of the 
Whole House be di from the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 7470) for the relief of William Fisher and that the same be 
put upon its passage. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the sum of $231.30, being the amount of revenue tax 
imposed by law — William Fisher, of Franklin County, Virginia, for the 


manufacture, &c., of 257 gallons of distilled spirits which were pear by fire 
at the house of sald Fisher, in said county, on the 11th h day of March, 1855, with- 
out fault or part, and the interest and penalties im 


— ey peor eta 
cre — said tax, be, and the same are hereby, released and re- 
‘ted to DOLT and i 5 the w hole or any part of 
sald ta interest, or erage shall have been paid by him, then the Secretary 
the Treasury is h authorized and directed, Aere Peery tre in 
Treasury not ot otherwise appropriated, to refund and repay to the said William 
Fisher sum or sums of money so paid by him by reason of the liabilities 
hereinbefore mentioned. 


Mr. CABELL. This bill was reported unanimously by the Ways 
and Means Committee. If any gentleman desires to hear the report 
the Clerk can read it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ee ee Ral ary ae a third tme; and be- 

engrossed, it was a y e time, an 

* CABELL moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 


unsur: | passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 


table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


SILVER DOLLARS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a privileged report. 
I am instructed by the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures 
to ask the t consideration and passage of the resolution which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


Whereas it is complained by responsible business men of Massachusetts that 
—— of the mabtreaaary at Boston refuse to pay out to them silver dollars 


resolved, the Seore of the Treasury be, angl he is hereby, re- 
wae, to inform this House —— silver dollars are to be ‘paid out out 
when requested by the business men of Massachusetts; and, ite so, for what 
reason. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, that is the unanimous report of the 
committee, and I ask its adoption. 

Mr. LONG. Ishould like to hear the report read. 

The SPEAKER. - The report will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, to whom was referred the 
foregoing resolution, report the same back favorably, and recommend that it 
do pass. 
Mr. BEACH. Mr. Speaker, how is thata privileged report? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was occupied when it was 
but it was a resolution of i ay — it is a resolution of in- 
quiry it is privileged under the rules of t ouse. 

Mr. BLAND. The resolution was introduced by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LOVERING], and the committee unanimously rec- 
ommend its passage. 

The resolution was adopted. 
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Mr. BLAND moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I now ask that the regular 
order, the labor arbitration bill, be now taken up, and I move that when 
next the House goes into Committee of the Whole upon the bill an 
order be made that general debate close at 3 o’clock p. m. to-day. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend that 
by making the hour 4 o’clock. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. O'NEILL] 
moves that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 7479) to provide for the speedy settlement of controversies and dif- 
ferences between common carriers engaged in interstate and Territorial 
transportation of property or passengers and their employés; and, pend- 
ing that motion, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] moves 
that general debate upon the bill be closed at 4 o’clock p. m. to-day. 
The question is on the latter motion. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 99, noes 23. 

So the motion was to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now on the motion that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LABOR-ARBITRATION BILL. 


The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of Union, Mr. SPRINGER in the chair, and resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7479) to provide for the speedy settle- 
ment of the controversies and differences between common carriers en- 
gaged in interstate and Territorial transportation of property or passen- 
gers and their employés. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I agree with the 
statement of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] that this House 
has reached a point in legislation which will prove to be of great im- 
3 in the history of this country. Certainly within my recol- 

ection no more important subject has ever been presented to the Con- 
gress of the United States. From some cause or other for the last ten 
years difficulties between labor and capital have been prevalent from 
one end of this land to the other. Those representing the respective 
interests have each charged that the other side was responsible for the 
troubles. On this occasion and during this discussion we have heard 
the same charges made. I apprehend that it is not for us to decide 
here upon the question which side is responsible for these difficulties, 
We are not here to consider this question, if we consider it wisely, 
either as a labor question or as a capital question. We should not un- 
dertake to become the advocates of either labor organizations or corpo- 
rate organizations, but we should treat this as a great political ques- 
tion, involving the rights of the le of the whole country. The bills 
presented before this House , or profess to seek; to remedy certain 
evils, and for that purpose they propose a system of arbitration. I 
agree with the distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] 
that arbitration, if it means arbitration in the correct sense, is uncon- 
stitutional; but I do not agree with him that it is not within the power 
of Congress to legislate upon this subject. 

It will be remembered that each one of these corporations classed as 
common carriers are quasi-political. Each one of them exercises the 
sovereign right of eminent domain. Each one of them possesses the 
power to condemn and to take possession of private property, and by 
that means to acquire possession of the avenues of trade and to exercise 
great influence over the economic and industrial interests of the country. 
It is a well-established fact that the Legislatures of the States granting 
the various charters of these corporations exercise the right of regula- 
tion as to their profits and as to the manner of their use, and it is fur- 
ther a well-established fact that the Legislatures of the different States 
may, by their acts, annul all the charters and so confiscate the money 
that has been invested in these corporations. 

It is further conceded that the Congress of the United States under 
the interstate commerce clause of the Constitution has the right to put 
its hand upon every common carrier in this country and to declare to 
what extent its profits shall reach and to what extent they shall not 
go. Congress can require of these railroads that they carry freight ac- 
cording to the provisions which it may make for the public weal, and 
thus may absolutely control the amount of their income. For some 
years the distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN], acting 
for the public good, has efficiently and patriotically sought to curb and 


control in this respect corporations engaged in the business of trans- 


portation. 

Now, if it be true that the Congress of the United States can put its 
hand upon the common carriers, can curb them in their charges, can 
regulate their freight and passenger tariffs, is it not also true that the 
er which thus puts pains and penalties upon these corpora- 


same 
tions the right to protect them from hostile which 
may compel non-user of their franchises, and by reason of non-user the 


forfeiture of their charters? To my mind there can be nothing clearer 
than the t of the American Congress, when it undertakes to legis- 
late upon this subject at all, to legislate to protect as well as regulate/ 

Mr. REAGAN. Can Congress, by virtue of its constitutional power 
to regulate interstate commerce, provide a tribunal that shall settle dis- 
putes between common carriers or the agents of common carriers and 
their grocers and merchants? 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. No, sir. 

Mr. REAGAN. Then can Congress do so with reference to the em- 
ployment of their laborers? 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. Yes, sir. Now this bill seeks to 
establish a board of arbitration. With respect to that matter I think 
the gentleman from Texas is correct. But when the Congress of the 
United States, by virtue of its power over interstate commerce, exer- 
cises the right to establish a commission for the purpose of regulating 
freight and passenger tariffs, such a commission, by virtue of the same 
power that can te tariffs of rtation charges, can regulate 
the amount of per diem that may be demanded and required. That 
can not be done in the form of an arbitration. Whatever legislation 
there may be upon this subject ought to be attached to an interstate- 
commerce bill. The same power that lays its hand upon these corpo- 
rations to regulate them for one purpose ought to do it for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. BLAND. DoI understand the gentleman to say that a commis- 

pa appointed by authority of Congress can regulate the per diem of 
r? 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. I will answer the gentleman. It 
is claimed and conceded that under the power to regulate interstate 
commerce we can fix a maximum and a minimum price that shall be 
charged for transportation. Why fix aminimum? The object is to 
protect the corporations from competition among themselves which 
might be injurious to the public good; so that these corporations shall 
not destroy themselves and sacrifice the interests of the public by selfish 
and unholy contests. Now, if you can do that, why can you not go 
farther and say that these corporations, which for the public good you 
require to hold themselves in readiness to carry and freight 
under certain regulations, shall not be destroyed by unjust and hostile 
organizations? 

You can not accomplish that by arbitration. Arbitration means a 
settlement of something over which a court of law would have juris- 
diction. Arbitration when first established under the Justinian code 
had reference only to those subjects of which a court could take cog- 
nizance. Never until recently, when the great growth of industrial 
interests has induced a change in this respect, was any other question 
ever submitted to arbitration. Lately there have been two other sub- 
jects submitted to arbitration—one, the price of labor; the other, the 
hours of Jabor. The political or legislative history of the country 
shows no instance in which any other subjects of which a court of jus- 
tice had not cognizance have ever been submitted to arbitration. 

But the bills now under consideration present this remarkable feat- 
ure: that they positively prohibit arbitration upon those subjects alone 
about which there is controversy between capitaland labor. The propo- 
sition of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. GLOVER], which he gives 
notice he will press as a substitute, provides expressly that arbitration 
shall have nothing to do with the wages of labor or the hours of labor. 
If arbitration be thus restricted what is the use of any bill at all? 
What controversy is there between capital and labor which does not 
relate to these two questions? Capital does not undertake to say what 
men shall or shall not buy; it does not undertake to prescribe the kind 
of houses in which people shall live, the kind of clothes they shall wear, 
the food they shall eat, or the drink they shall use. The whole ques- 
tion in controversy between capital and labor relates either to the wages 
of labor or the hours of labor. Yet these bills which the Congress of 
the United States, in what is recognized as an hour of universal trouble 
in this country, is asked to pass not only studiously avoid but posi- 
tively prohibit any sensible or practical action upon these subjects. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does not the O'Neill bill include that? 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. The O'Neill bill includes nothing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the gentleman will find it does if ho 
reads it. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. I am speaking especially of the bill 
of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. GLOVER], which does undertake 
to include something. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Allow me to ask whether the Glover 
bill was considered by the Committee on Labor? 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. I do not know anything about what 
was considered by the Committee on Labor. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Does the gentleman know whether 
that bill was before the committee or not? 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. I know that the Glover bill by 
notice and by courtesy is before this House; and I am g my- 
self to everything upon which the House may be called to vote. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Then the gentleman can not answer 
those questions? 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia, I know nothing about that matter. 

Now I say, if this question is worthy of legislation, why should we 
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not take hold of it like intelligent men and handle it as the interests of 
the parties involved demand? For myself, I am ready to declare that 
I am not only in full sympathy with every man who is hon- 
estly to earn a livelihood, but I am in full sympathy with those who in- 
vest their capital for the development of the resources of this country, and 
thus give employment to thousands of people and create thousands of 
happy homes all over the country. Believing that both of these great 
interests ought to be subserved and protected, I am in favor of that kind 
of legislation which will accomplish something, and I am opposed to any 
other kind of legislation. Whydo we want arbitration? Why do we 
want national legislation on this subject? Is it true that questions of 
supply and demand will not regulate themselves? Is it true that labor 
is weak and unable to compete against the power of money? Is it true 
that the money-power has acquired a hold upon the legislation of this 
country which it requires the masses of the people by their votes at the 
ballot-box to break? If it be true, then we must step in and legislate. 

But while we undertake to legislate for the laboring le 
upon these roads, we must remember that out of the twenty-one mill- 
ion of the laboring people of this country but a comparatively small 
number will be reached by the legislation now proposed. And every 
solitary class of people who are recognized as laborers, whether they are 
upon the farm, in private corporations, in private or public, or quasi po- 
litical institutions, are interested in this matter. If legislation is 
needed, if arbitration is necessary to put down these strikes, to prevent 
these strikes, if arbitration is necessary to carry on the business of the 
country, it should be done with that sort of wisdom with which other 
laws are enacted. 

For that reason, sir, I would ingraft upon an interstate-commerce 
bill a compulsory proyision, requiring the commissioners appointed 
under that interstate-commerce bill by the President of the United States 
as the representative of this Government to take hold of all contro- 
versies arising between capital and labor, arising in public institutions 
and corporations, and settle them, not purely for labor alone, not purely 
in the interest of capital alone, but in the interest of the public and 
in behalf of the country. 

Now, a great many thingsmight be said why some sort of legislation 
is necessary between these people. It is well understood that these 
political corporations expect certain dividends. They put in a certain 
amount of money, and labor then comes in, and between the two there 
is expected to be some sort of division of profits. Let us see how the 
thing operates. 

One of the principal parties to this great controversy which threat- 
cns to convulse the Jand—I refer to Jay Gould, upon whose Missouri 
Pacific Railroad these troubles culminated—purchased that road for 
$3,000,000. But he had no sooner purchased that road for $3,000,000 
than he watered its stock to $30,000,000, and then demanded what cost 
him only $3,000,000 should pay dividends on $30,000,000 of watered 
stock. He added nothing to its freights or ; the road stood 
just as it was, while his watered stock, which goes out of the country, 
must be remunerated and pay adividend. While the wages of officials 
were not cut down, they were required to be made up out of the labor 
that was on that road. The wages of the labor which operated it from 
time to time were cut down; men must work either for what they 
could get along the line of the road or they must wander from their 
homes and become tramps; they must, as an alternative, become sepa- 
rated from their families. 

When interstate commerce takes hold of that road and undertakes to 
regulate not only the passengers but the freight which goes over it, have 
they not aright, having granted it the right of eminent domain, having 
given it the power to take hold of the people’s property and condemn 
it to its use for the benefit of the public, having said you shall not 
charge the public more than a certain price, to demand of you that you 
shall not use this public to grind down your laborers or the freighters 
over your line? 

Take the other great trouble we had in this country a year or two ago. 
Take the Hocking Valley road, where that great strike occurred which 
ended in the misery of thousands of people and the destruction of num- 
berless homes; not only that, but also the scene of bloodshed and death 
along its line. There was again a case where a road was bought for 
$4,000,000 and its stock was watered to $20,000,000. It was then de- 
manded of the men who delved in the mines along that road, out of the 
profits of that road, out of their labor, from the sweat of their face, 
should pay dividends not on the $4,000,000 paid for the road but on the 
$16,000,000 added to the $4,000,000—on the $20,000,000 to which that 
stock had been watered. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, here are two flagrant abuses of a great public 
right granted by the people to individuals for the public good, in which 
that public use has been used for the purpose of plundering the people 
along the lines of these roads, making those who did so robbers to such 
extent as never sailed the sea or roved the land in any country. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The distinguished gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED], in his strong 
and sensible speech on this subject, made reference to a printers’ union, 
in which he said the printers could regulate themselves. That is true 
in private business; thatis true with the ordinary concerns of life, but 
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that is not true in reference to any corporation exercising political power; 
that is not true of any corporation which holds a part of the sovereignty 
of the land, and ought not to be true. When the country grants a part 
of its sovereignty to individuals it grants that sovereignty for a sov- 
ereign purpose and none other. 3 

As I have already said, Mr. Chairman, this is not purely a question 
of labor. That is only one side of it. Itis not a question of pay for 
employés, that is but one side of it. 

Iamin favor, Mr. i , most heartily in favor, of any legislation 
within the Constitution of the United States by this Congress, or any 
legislation by the States within the t constitutional rights of the 
States, which grants to the laborers of this country, to the employés of 
the different corporations a fair and an honest division of the profits 
made by the exercise of sovereign power. At the same time I ize ` 
the fact that the public owesa debt to thousands of others, We have 
seen too much of this legislation for one class as against the other. We 
have seen legislation here upon our pension bill which has run up the 

ditures of this Government to an advance of 20 per cent. upon all 
of its expenditures, simply for one class of people. We have seen it in 
various other things, first one provision and then another enacted here 
in order that some particular class might be benefited, never thinking 
apparently for a moment that every solitary privilege granted to them 
was just that much taken away from the many, and that when we build 
up two or three, to that extent we cut down the thousands of others, 
honest, 1 throughout this broad land, who toil in 
organized masses to benefit themselves. The public, I say, therefore, 
have some rights under this legislation, and capital has some rights also. 
Both must be considered. 

It is not to be said in this day that capital has no rights, when we have 
the benefits of organized capital, when it is honestly and fairly estab- 
lished. It is not to be said when we remember that within one short 
span of human life railroads have girdled this continent from ocean to 
ocean, and have carried thousands upon thousands of immigrants and 
thousands of our native le as well from our overcrowded cities of 


the East to seek homes on the broad, unoccupied prairies of this coun- ~ 
try, giving to them the opportunity there to build up homes, to rear 
their ilies, as well as to create great States, to add to the honor and 


the power and the dignity of this Government. It is not to be forgot- 
ten, sir, that within this short time, by virtue of these increased facil- 
ities for the transportation of products, we have seen factories sprin 
up along every mountain side and in every valley, where the natura 
wealth of our country has been dug from the soil, s , manufactured 
into articles of skill and usefulness, every solitary one of which, marked 
by the ring of the hammer, indicated so many dollars or so many cents 
toward the care, provision, and support of so many others, and toward 
the building up of the country. 

We should not by any hasty or ill-advised legislation put a stumbling- 
block in the way of this further development. We should not listen to 
the cry of the demagogue, or the man who seeks to acquire a seat on this 
floor by appealing to the passions, the prejudices, the wants, or the poy- 
erty of the people on the one side, nor should we listen to him whomay 
stand here as the paid attorney of some corporation or the interested 
party in the corporation itself as against the laboring people. It should 
be remembered that capital will not invest itself for the development 
of the country if we leave these questions unsettled and permit com- 
binations to compel non-user and forfeiture. 

Why, only the other day in these late troubles the governors of two 
of the States, by solemn proclamation, required these railroad compa- 
nies to put their trains in motion or suffer the penalties attached to a 
failure by the law; and if they failed to put their trains in motion upon 
these which were blockaded by the strikes, suits were to be in- 
stituted for the forfeiture of their charters, and the millions of dollars 
invested were to be wiped out; while at the same time these men, anx- 
ious to move their own trains, suffering heavy losses by the delay forced 
upon them, were prevented by a combination of men not only refusing 
to work themselves but refusing absolutely to allow other men to work 
who desired to do so along the lines. 

Now do not these various phases of the question present themselves 
to this House? Do they not become matters of serious moment and 
consideration? Ought we not here, as Representatives of a great na- 
tion—because no man can hold his seat upon this floor simply as a Rep- 
resentative of a party or of a district, but when he comes here he 
comes clothed with power to legislate for the sixty millions of people 
of this country, and not only clothed with that power, but he comes 
weighted with the solemn duty of legislating for their interest—I 
say ought we not as Representatives of this great nation to give this sub- 
ject a more thorough and careful consideration than is proposed here? 
This bill has been hastily put upon us. There has been no chance for 
a consideration of it. There has been no opportunity for studying its 
merits or grave defects, or of considering, in the light of the relief af- 
forded, this the greatest problem that the American Congress has ever 
had to deal with. There is no necessity for forcing it through the 
House to-day. The troubles of the last ten years have finally adjusted 
themselves; and the papers to-day bring the intelligence that the pres- 
ent trouble has been settled by an agreement entered into by the par- 
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ties in interest to arbitrate their difficulties. A question involving so 


great a problem as this requires time. Why this panic which seems 
to have taken possession of the House? Is it because railroad attor- 
neys are seeking to gain some advantage for their roads, or because 
some men perchance may be seeking to acquire popularity with the 
masses of the people? 

Understand, Mr. Chairman, I do not apply these remarks to any 
member of this House. Men in this House may beinfluenced by those 
outside of it who are making these representations, but I believe that 
every member is acting from the same honest impulses and the same 
honest motives that I claim to be acting from myself. But this bill 
now before us, or its proposed substitutes, neither of them should pass 
this House to-day, nor ought it to pe any other day for many days to 
come. These measures should all be recommitted back to that commit- 
tee, so that they may have time to recover from their panic, so that they 
might have time to consider this question as it ought to be considered, 
so that the country could think over it, and so that out of the 
gated wisdom there might be evolved some bill that would correct the 
e Price of and bring about the happy condition we seek to 


Just here I may say, and I give notice now, that at the proper time I 
shall make a motion to recommit this bill with all the proposed amend- 
ments to the Committee on Labor, not with any instructions, because 
I believe that that committee is thoroughly impressed with the impor- 
tance of this subject. I believe that with the discussion that has already 
been had in this dee ocr with the temporary settlement of the diffi- 
culties they were g to settle, honestly and patriotically seeking 
to settle, they will feel they have time to consider this bill and the others, 
to digest them as they should be digested, and to prepare a comprehen- 
sive bill and bring it to this House, And certainly this is a subject 
worthy of thought. 

For ten long years, as I haye said, there has been constant strife all 
over this country. To-day nearly all the skilled labor of America—this 
land that boasts that every man within it is a sovereign, an uncrowned 
king, this land that boasts that every man is the equal of his fellow- 
men—to-day, I say, nearly all the ed labor has found it necessary 
that they should band together in an unarmed army for ion, 
meeting at night, meeting in secret, with passwords, with oflcers, with 
constitutions and by-laws, to fight their battles as they believe they are 
required to do against on the other side, And on the 
other hand we find organized capital, with its paid ee 
Legislative Assembly that meets in this land, whether it be National or 


whether it be State—we findits attorneys passing through the leg- 
islative halls and leaving their e on every act of legislation that 
The history of all the old countries shows there must be some legis- 


lation on this subject. As population increases, as money it- 
self together, as labor becomes poverty-stricken and hungry, these difi- 
culties have increased everywhere across the ocean. While we have 
been legislating here, a nation with a king, with a standing army, with 
all the power of a monarchy, has been convulsed from one end to the 
other. People have been shot down; outrages have been committed 
such as tongue fails to utter; millions of dollars of have been 
destroyed. And now Iaat peo is partially at the end of 
the bayonet, the hives of industry, that give employment to these peo- 
ple, the sources of comfort and the sources of have been to a 
great extent di , and they must again rebuild that which has 
been crushed out by a want of fair treatment between one and the 
other. ‘That this state of affairs is growing in this country no one can 
deny. It can not be denied that we are fast ap) that time 
when the Government should, if it has the constitutional power, under- 
take, as far as it can, to become the er between these people 
to see that those to whom it grants political rights, that those towhom 
it has delegated part of its sega apd shall not use that sovereignty 
for the oppression of the many or the oppression of the few. 

It should not be left unsettled that any ration exercising part 
of the sovereignty of this land should have it in its power to do injus- 
tice to a single individual. I know, Mr. Chairman, that this is some- 
what advanced ground. I know that this is legislation that this country 
has never been called upon to consider before. But you must remem- 
ber that legislation is not made simply for the purpose of legislating. 
It is a wise maxim that there shor no law made in any country 
that is not demanded by public exigency or not required to meet some 
pohone event. It has been the theory of this country, and in that it 

been wiser than any other country under the sun, that as little leg- 
islation as possible should be had. Heretofore we have never had to 
confront these things; heretofore we have never had so many corpora- 
tions fighting against each other; heretofore we have never had in the 
shape of railroad J 27 so many public plunderers who raise their 
flag of piracy boldly before the country and defy it; heretofore we have 
never had so many millions of people who were required to live day by 
day by their labor. For twenty years thousands and thousands, ran- 
ning up into millions, of i ts have come to this land. Asarule 
they have come here po It is necessary for them to make their liv- 
ing by work. ‘They have crowded in upon those who were reared in 
this country. Labor elbows labor in all the sections of this country 


not only in its centers, but all over the country. Not only does labor 
elbow labor, but capital elbows capital, and the fight goes on which 
syndicate can get possession of a part of the sovereignty of the country. 

These conditions have brought upon us such a state of affairs as we 
have never had before. They make it necessary we should legislate 
upon this subject, and I for one care not what the result may be upon 
my political future. I only know that I have a duty here to perform, 
not only for myself and the people I now represent, but I have a duty 
to perform to my country as a patriot and to those who are to come after 
me. I am willing to exercise that duty here now. Iam willing to 
take up the burden of this legislation. I am willing to go into legis- 
lation and enact such provisions as will make it impossible on the one 
hand for the greed of capital to choke up the commerce of this country 
and stop its great business from one end of it to the other, and which, 
on the other hand, will make it impossible for combinations of laborers 
or men acting unlawfully to accomplish the same objects. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from West Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr, CRAIN. Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the Committee on Labor I 
extend our sincere thanks to the gentleman from West Virginia [ Mr. 
GIBSON ] for the compliment which he has paid that committee by his 
expression of confidence in their patriotism and in their ability to handle 
the labor question; but we would more highly appreciate his action if, 
instead of indulging in complimentary allusions to the committee, he 
would cast his vote for the bill under consideration. This House agrees 
with the gentleman in his estimate of the Committee on Labor, for on 
last Monday it took from one of its most distinguished committees an 
important bill and sent it to our committee for consideration. [Langh- 
ter. 


J 

Mr. Chairman, it was not my intention to speak upon this question, 
although, unlike my friend and colleague on the committee [Mr. 
BUCHANAN], I may lay claim to have had some humble and modest 
share in the preparation of this bill, which is a substitute for the orig- 
inal bill introduced by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. O'NEILL] 
who is the honored chairman of the Committee on Labor. 

I repeat that it was not my intention to speak on this occasion but 
for the fact that I saw a deliberate attempt to stab the bill in the house 
of its friends. The distinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
DANIEL], with that matchless eloquence, with those flights of aoe 
with those powers of invective which have made his name a househo d 
word throughout this broad land, on yesterday attempted to annihilate 
the very soul of this bill. Believing it to be my duty as a member of 
the committee to defend the measure an attack from one of its 
members, I shall endeavor to answer the objections raised by the gentle- 
man from Virginia and by others who have spoken on the subject. 

It is charged, Mr. Chairman, that this bill is unconstitutional. The 
8 from Georgia [Mr. Hammonp] and the gentleman from 

exas [Mr. REAGAN] both directly and the gentleman from Virginia 
Mr. DANIEL] indirectly maintain that the bill is unconstitutional, 
t ill becomes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL] and the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND] to assail this bill on consti- 


tutional grounds, for if rumor speaks correctly, and if their intentions ` 


are to be discovered by an examination of the votes which they cast 
upon a question that was recently before this House, both of them in- 
tend to vote for that political educational monstrosity known as the 
Blair bill, which is the unholy offspring of an ill-assorted alliance be- 
tween the bleak hills and chilly atmosphere of New Hampshire and 
the blue-grass fields and the sunny clime of Kentucky. [Laughter. ] 
It ill becomes those gentlemen to complain of the unconstitutionality 
of this bill, when they are willing to vote for a measure which, with- 
out warrant or authority in the Constitution of the United States, ap- 
propriates $77,000,000 of the people’s money and provides for their 
distribution among the States in proportion to the illiteracy of their 
inhabitants. 

Those gentleman would doubtless claim that that measure is intended 
for the education of the slaves, when, in fact, not a person now livin 
in the United States under twenty-one years of age was a slave, an 
not a single person who was born in slavery will ever directly receive 
any benefit from the of the bill. It ill becomes gentlemen to 
oppose this bill on the ground of its unconstitutionality, who purpose, 
as. I understand, to vote for a bill that is clearly unconstitutional, and 
one of whose objects is to force the white children and the colored chil- 
dren to attend the same schools. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. No, no. 

Mr. CRAIN. Yes, sir; section 2 of the Blair bill provides that in 
each State and Territory and in the District of Columbia, in which there 
shall be separate schools for white and colored children, the money re- 
ceived in such State or Territory shall be apportioned and paid out, 
not in the rtion of illiteracy, but in the proportion that the white 
and colored children. between the ages of ten and twenty-one years, 
both included, bear to each other, as shown by the census; and, far- 
ther, that this provision shall not affect the application of the proper 
e of said money to the support of all common schools wherein 
white and colored children are taught together; so that if in separate 
schools there are one thousand white children and five thousand col- 
ored children the latter will receive five times as much money as the 
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former; but where both classes are taught in the same schools the 
money is distributed per capita among them. Some so-called philan- 
thropists believe that amalgamation is the true solution of the race prob- 
lem—a result which might be produced by associating the white and 
colored children in the same schools. 

It ill becomes gentlemen to oppose this bill on the ground of uncon- 
stitutionality, when they favor a bill which strikes at the school sys- 
tems of the States and which aims a blow at the misty and obscure 
distinction that now exists between the rights of the States and the 
powers of the Federal Government; for if we once recognize Federal 
jurisdiction over the subject of education that jurisdiction will always be 
asserted and necessarily maintained because the people of the States 
will become accustomed to depend more and more upon Federal taxa- 
tion for the support of the public schools, and the result will inevitably 
be the abandonment of the local common-school system and the estab- 
lishment.of a grand national educational scheme maintained by the 
United States Treasury, regulated by the United States Congress, and 

by United States officials. 

As a slight evidence of the truth of these propositions I call attention 
to that section of the Blair bill which provides that the school-houses 
to be erected with the money which it appropriates can not be built 
except upon plans to be furnished from the capital of the nation, al- 
though it is likewise provided that the Government shall not pay over 
$150 for any single school-house, nor more than one-half the cost thereof 
in any case. 

The bill provides further that copies of the books used in the local 
schools shall be deposited with the of the Interior. For what 
purpose? In order to ascertain whether the children are taught in the 
Southern schools that slavery was a righteous institution; that the 
principles advocated by the South were correct, and that the late war 
was not a rebellion, but an attempt by the Southern people to preserve 
their rights as they understood them to exist. 

How would the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL], who is a 
living monument of his own devotion to principle twenty-five 
ago and of his gallantry on the gory field of battle, like to have the 
money denied to Virginia, to which she would be entitled under this 
bill, because his children were not taught that he had been an enemy 
of his country and a traitor? It is with bad grace, Mr. Chairman, that 
gentlemen oppose the bill under consideration who support such a 
measure as I have descri a measure which is after because 
of the gilded bait that is extended in the distribution of the fund, but 
which, in fact, will make Virginia and Georgia and every other Sonth- 
ern State levy and raise more local taxes than their le have ever 
before paid for the maintenance of a system of public schools, because it 
-provides that they shall receive each year from the General Govern- 
ment only an amount of the money equal to that which they had raised 
the ing year by local taxation; and the amount to be raised by 
the States will increase each successive year until the maximum sum 
appropriated by the bill shall have been secured, while afterward the 
local taxes can hardly be reduced because the Federal support will be 
gradually taken away according to the provisions of the bi 

Section 1 provides that $7,000,000 shall be appropriated the first year, 
$10,000,000 the second year, $15,000,000 the third year, $13.000,000 
the fourth year, $11,000,000 the fifth year, $9,000,000 the sixth year, 
$7,000,000 the seventh year, and $5,000,000 the eighth year. 

Section 2 declares that the money shall be distributed in the propor- 
tion which the whole number of persons in each State being ten years 
of age and over, who can not write, bears to the whole number of per- 
sons in the United States. 

But section 8 contdins the following language: 

vided that no f mon un 
on eneen ve paid O S Sintec or 8 any one Lica poem the vie 
expended out of its own revenues or out of moneys raised under its authority 


in the preceding year for the maintenance of common schools, not including 
the sums expended in the erection of school buildings. 


From an examination of these provisions it is apparent that in order 
to secure their share of the first year’s appropriation Virginia and every 
other State will be compelled to show that during the preceding year 
they had expended an amount of money raised by State taxation equal 
to their respective shares of the Federal appropriation, and that this 
sum will constantly increase until the maximum is reached. If, there- 
fore, under the provisions of the Blair bill on the basis of illiteracy, 
which is the ostensible basis for the distribution as well as the appro- 
priation of the money, Virginia shall be found entitled to $500,000, be- 
fore she can secure that amount she must, through her governor, estab- 
lish the fact that during the preceding year there were expended in the 
State $500,000 which were raised by local taxation. 

In addition to this the State will have to raise by local taxation each 
year more money than she receives from the Federal Government in 
order to entitle her to the next year’s increased appropriation, until 
the maximum of $15,000,000 will have been reached, after which the 
Federal aid diminishes every year. 

I repeat, therefore, that the effect of this bill, should itunfortunately 
pass this House, will be to increase local taxation in the Southern States, 
which are now groaning under as heavy tax burdens as they can bear 
for the education of their white and colored children. 


My own State (Texas) makes no distinction, t in maintaining 
separate schools, een the whites and blacks in its educational sys- 
tem. It distributes the money in 88 to the scholastic popula- 
tion, and provides normal schools for the colored as well as the whites, 
and an agricultural and mechanical college for the colored children, 
while the time is not far distant when the colored youth of the State will 
have an opportunity to enter a State university just as the white chil- 
dren enjoy it now. A 

From another aspect the underlying principles of the bill onght to be 
condemned, for practically there is a glaring inequality apparent by a 
comparison of the respective sums raised by and donated to each State. 
Statistics show that some States which have expended millions of dol- 
lars in relieving themselves from the evils of illiteracy will by reason of 
that very fact receive but a small proportion of the fund appropriated, 
whereas their contribution will amount to millions of dollars during 
the time provided for in the bill. 

Gentlemen say that the Federal Government ought not to provide 
for a tribunal of arbitration because this will be unconstitutional in- 
terference with the rights of the States; and yet they are alleged to be 
supporters of a measure which constitutes the governor of every State 
that accepts the bait a Federal superintendent of the public schools in 
his State, and makes him report to the Secretary of the Interior how 
much money has been raised by local taxation, how it has been ex- 
pended, and whether it has been justly distributed among the people, 
or has been misapplied—a measure which requires the governor to re- 
port how much en money is in the treasury; whether any portion 
of his State has not been divided into school districts, and, if not, why 
not; the number of teachers employed; the relative number of white 
and colored children, and the average daily attendance of the scholars— 
a measure which not only makes the governor ofa great Commonwealth 
a subordinate to the Secretary of the Interior, to whom he must report, 
but which also constitutes the Secretary of the Interior the supreme 
authority to hear complaints in regard to the distribution of the fund 
in the States, to determine whether all the conditions prescribed in 
the act have been complied with, and to actually withhold an annual 
appropriation from a State if the governor has failed to report to him, 
or if, in his opinion, the conditions, or any of them, have been violated. 

The bill further declares that— 

vestigate all 
cc ar coe LA cece 
ritory of any moneys received by such State or Territory under the provisions 
of this act, or of any discrimination in the use of such moneys; and the said 
complaints, and all communications received concerning the same, and the evi- 
dence taken upon such investigations shall be preserved by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and shall be open to public inspection and annually reported to Con- 
gress, 

Who are to be the parties to these investigations? Complaints are 

lodged with the Secretary of the Interior alleging that a sovereign State 
has misapplied or misappropriated ‘‘moneys received by such State 
under the provisions of this Ichs Blair] act,” and as the Secretary of 
the Interior would certainly not enter a judgment on an ev parte hearing 
he causes the State to be made a party by notice to its governor to ap- 
pear before him and defend the suit and show cause why said State 
should not, by the decree of a Federal official, be deprived of its Fed- 
eral bounty! 
A great and independent State begs for money 
from the Federal Government to be applied in a certain manner and 
afterward appeals to the mercy of a Federal official or craves a judg- 
ment of not guilty upon a charge preferred against it of misappropriat- 
ing the price of its degradation! 

And yet the Blair bill will be supported by those who oppose the bill 
now under consideration because of its alleged unconstitutionality. 

O tempora! O mores! 

There is an unusual provision contained in the last section of the 
Blair bill, which reads that— 

The power to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby reserved. 


Why is this unusual provision placed in this bill? Is it an implied 
threat, or is it an inducement to members to vote for the bill? A suc- 
ceeding would have this power without any express reserva- 
tion; but this provision is inserted in order that the people of the coun- 
try may understand that unless the fund provided for in the bill is 
administered in accordance with the views entertained upon the edu- 
ational question by the Federal authorities the annual supply will be 
cut off, and the States will be forced to depend upon their own resources 
for the education of their children. 

But the gentleman from Virginia, in addition to the indirect charge 
of the unconstitutionality of this bill, urges with extreme good taste and 
with that personal courtesy which always characterizes his demeanor to- 
ward his fellow-members, that this bill, which came from the committee 
of which he is the most distinguished member, will have about as much 
efficacy as a piece of court-plaster applied to a bald head to cure heart 
disease. I accept the compliment in the spirit in which it was ten- 
dered, and I have no doubt that when the gentleman, upon sober re- 
flection, considers the language which he has used and the imputation 
which he has cast upon a committee with which he has been associat 
and all the members of which esteem and honor him most highly, he 
ask leave to expunge it from the RECORD. 
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He attacks this bill, but he proposes no remedy. I commend for his 
consideration the reply of the Grecian artist to a person who criticised 
his production: ‘‘ It is easier to criticise than to imitate.” He says that 
the principal objection which he has to it is that it establishes a new 
court, and that under the provisions of the Constitution no new judges 
can be appointed except by the President with the sanction of the Sen- 
ate. I had always honored him from afar as a most distinguished con- 
stitutional lawyer; but I beg leave to call his attention to the fact that 
Congress has the power to establish ‘inferior tribunals” without any 
intervention of the President or of the Senate, by the passage of laws 
creating them, and that the tribunals of arbitration created by the opera- 
tion of this bill, should it become a law, are not courts but mere com- 
missions for investigation. z 

The gentleman objects to the bill, too, on the ground that these men 
will have extraordinary power. They willnot have as much power as 
the mayor of a city or a justice of the peace in any State of this Union 
in regard to offenses committed against the United States; for I will 
tell the gentleman from Virginia—doubtless he knows it—that under 
an old statute of 1789, which will be found in the Revised Statutes to- 
day, mayors of cities and justices of the peace have the power to issue 
warrants upon proper complaint, arrest men, and try them as examin- 
ing magistrates for violation of United States laws. Mayors of cities 
and justices of the peace! The very men upon whom he says this great 
country has to rely to prevent these strikes by their interposition. Just 
imagine a great, fat, round-bellied justice of the peace of the average 
dignity which characterizes those officers, marching down, with Par- 
sons’s Business Laws in one hand and Every Man His Own Lawyer in 
the other, and saying to ten thousand hungry men, ‘‘I tell you to dis- 

What would they do? They would consign him to that place 
to which a gentleman from Iowa said he would like to go in order to 
come into more close contact with the confederates. 

The gentleman says that there is legislation enough. I agree with 

him to a certain extent. There is legislation enough to put down do- 
mestic violence; because if the States are powerless, then, under the 
constitutional guarantee of a republican form of government to every 
State of the Union, the President, upon application of the governor 
in the recess of the State Legislature, may intervene. The State exec- 
utive may call on the President to put down domestic violence when the 
Legislature can not be convened, and it is the duty of the President to 
ree, vd with his request whenever the conditions exist which authorize 
the demand. 
But the range of the vision of the gentleman from Virginia is too 
narrow. It is not the strikes, it is not the boycott, it is not the riot, 
which we propose to put down; but we propose by this bill to prevent 
the necessity for the existence of any such condition of things, if it be 
possible to adopt preventive legislation. I dislike to hear an expounder 
of the Constitution from a Democratic standpoint say that the proper 
remedy is the inauguration of a reign of terror in the United States by 
the invocation of the power which is in gunpowder and leaden bullets. 
That is not the remedy. We do not desire to see the streets of our cities 
turned into fields of battle between the people and the national guards. 
Our Army is intended for our protection against foreign enemies, and 
not for the destruction of our own people who combine for the asser- 
tion and maintenance of what they conceive to be their rights. Of 
course if property is wantonly destroyed or lives are unjustly taken the 
guilty ought to be punished, but bloodshed should be avoided as long 
as possible. 

But the gentleman said that the mode of settlement suggested by 
this bill will cost the Government too much money. ‘That is one of 
his objections. Mr. Chairman, if it had cost the United States Govern- 
ment $1,000,000 to prevent the late strike in the Southwest the coun- 
try would have been greatly benefited, for the result of that strike was 
the paralyzation of trade; the avenues of commerce were obstructed; 
business was stagnant; thousands of men not connected with the 
Knights of Labor or with those who are having this contest with the 
railways, were thrown out of employment, hecause, in consequence of 
the strike, those who formerly employed them were unable to carry on 
their business. The cattle-men of my State have been injured, because 
they could not carry their cattle through to Saint Louis and Chicago. 
The business men of Saint Louis and of all parts of the country have 
lost millions of dollars. The traveling people of the United States have 
been the sufferers. In a word, the evil effects of the strike have been 
felt by all classes of society. 

The evil which we have to remedy is not one in which the railroad 
corporations and their employés are alone interested; but it is an evil 
from which the mass of the people are the greatest sufferers, This is not 
a local question, as the gentleman from Virginia supposes it to be, be- 
tween the railroad employés and the corporations alone. It is a ques- 
tion in which all the people of the United States are deeply concerned, 
and they desire by suggesting, through their representatives, peaceful 
remedies to the corporations and their employés to prevent if possible 
strikes in the future. And while it may cost the Government of the 
United States a million of dollars perhaps in the next five years for the 
contending parties to arbitrate, if the machinery proposed in this bill 
be put oe motion the country will be the gainer, if thereby strikes are 
prevented. : 

There is no such thing as a tangible actual Government of the United 
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States which can be affected by the nditure of money; there a 
men who exercise functions under the Constitution and laws and catty 
on what is called Government; but they and the Government w 
they constitute are merely trustees for the benefit of the people, and 
when gentlemen say this bill will cost the Government too much thi 
mean that it will cost all the tax-payers of the country; but it is 
for the people to pay out a million of dollars in taxation to prevent a 
recurrence of these evils than to have the country in the condition in 
which it has been for the past few weeks, whereby there has been a 
loss in the aggregate of over $30,000,000, according to the best calcula- 
tion. ; 

But if the statement of the gentleman be true that this bill is pow- 
erless, that it is weak, that it will accomplish no good results, then it 
will not cost the Governmenta dollar. Andin the prosecutions which 
are conducted under United States laws for criminal offenses who pa: 
the expenses? It is the Government of the United States; and if in 
consequence of one of these strikes there should be bloodshed, and the 
offenders should be arraigned before the courts for trial, who then 
would pay the expenses? I venture to say that the expenses of a 
bloody conflict, such as would result perhaps if 1l remedies were 
not adopted, and of a prosecution of the offenders, would largely ex- 
ceed the amount required to conduct án investigation under the pro- 
visions of this bill. 

But I pass from a further discussion of the of the gentleman 
who puts his ground of objection upon the fact that the operation of this 
bill, although it may prevent strikes, although it may save millions of 
money, costs too much, particularly when that gentleman is apparently 
willing that the tax-payers of the country should pay $77,000,000 osten- 
sibly for the benefit of people who will not derive any advantage from 
the money. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Now my venerable and honored colleague from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] 
has taken occasion to say this bill is unconstitutional. 

But I had the pleasure of hearing one of the ablest men on the Ju- 
diciary Committee of this House, a gentleman on the other side, who 
is the acknowledged leader of that side of this House [Mr. REED, of 
Maine], defend this bill. And while he said it was not a praca he 
also declared that it was a suggestive remedy, perhaps crude, but that 
all incipient legislation on new subjects is necessarily crude. I heard 
the gentleman defend it, and he never would have defended it if in his 
opinion it had not been constitutional. 

I was gratified to see that the leader of the ses scan any party in this 
House was an advocate of the measure introduced by the Committee on 
Labor. And I said to myself as I listened with pleasure to the words 
which fell from his lips, Something good can come out of Nazareth.“ 
[ Laughter. ] 8 

The very same objection which was raised to this bill yesterday by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] was urged to his bill by my 
distinguished friend from Massachusetts [Mr. RICE], whom I see before 
me, when that bill was up and Mr. REAGAN was making a speech on 
it—I mean Mr. REAGAN’S interstate-commerce bill. When the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts suggested to him it was unconstitutional, 
he replied: - 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rice) says if the n bill is en- 
acted into a law it will be more despotic than the Czar of all the Russias. I do 
not know how to characterize such an a ent except to su that itsprings 
from the exuberant fancy of the outhful and untrained 9 from Mason: 
chusetts. Certainly it could not be said by a grave, serious man with expecta- 
tion that any one would believe it. 

And be gave us another specimen of his humor, Massachusetts Representative 
as he is, by warning us the danger of consolidation and centralization 
found lurking in the Reagan bill. Doubtless the House, like myself, was a little 
surprised to findany Republican from Massachusetts an advocate of the doctrine 
of strict construction and State rights. He says there are fearful dangers in 
any attempt which may be made to protect the people against the discrimina- 
tions, exactions, and injustices of road corporations, and finds an asylum for 
the repose, security, prosperity, and happiness of the people in the railroad pool, 
which erects one hugo monopoly out of several small ones, denying to the peo- 
ple all competition transportation and subjecting them without remedy to 
such demands as the railroads may make upon their property. He has no fear 
of the consolidation and centralization of the thousands of miles of railroads, 
His fears are awakened only by the effort to compel them to do justice by con- 
servative, just, and wholesome legislation. 


I now call attention to the fact that if, notwithstanding the objection 
raised by the gentleman from Massachusetts, the Reagan interstate- 
commerce bill is constitutional, so then is this bill, for the regulation of 
commerce among the States is the fundamental object of both bills. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Let me ask the gentleman one question. 

Mr. CRAIN. I will; but as I ama new member I trust the gentle- 
man will suggest the answer. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. BUCHANAN. If the Tehuantepec ship-canal is constitutional, 
is not this? 

Mr. CRAIN. Undoubtedly it is, in my opinion. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Has not that bill been reported favorably by a 
committee of this House? 

Mr. CRAIN. Undoubtedly it has, and I thank the gentleman for 
the suggestion. 

Mr. DUNN. Is authority to establish a judicial tribunal derived 
from the commercial power? 

Mr. CRAIN. No; but it is derived from another article in the Con- 


stitution. 
Mr. DUNN. Which is that? 
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Mr. CRAIN. That which provides Congress shall have power to 
establish inferior tribunals. ` 

Mr. DUNN. For the purpose of regulating commerce ? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. If Congress has the power to regulate inter- 
state commerce—— 

Mr. CRAIN. One at a time. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. If Congress has the power to regulate inter- 
state commerce, has it not the power to try to prevent the stoppage of 
commerce ? 

Mr.CRAIN, Undoubtedly; and that is the point I propose to make. 
The Supreme Court of the United States has said that under this gen- 
eral authority to regulate commerce Congress has the right to remove 
trammels from commerce. And under the word commerce“ is in- 
cluded not only intercourse, not only traffic, not only transportation, 


but labor. This is the languagé of the Supreme Court in one decision: 


Commerce, in its amplest signification, means an exchange of goods, but in 
the advancement of society, labor, transportation, intelligence, care, and vari- 
ous mediums of exchange become commodities and enter into commerce; the 
subject, the vehicle, the agent, and their various operations, become the object 
of commercial regulations, 

I quote, Mr. Chairman, from the opinion of Chief-Justice Marshall 
in the great case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheaton, I, 229. 

Mr. REAGAN. Since my colleague has referred to my remarks, will 
he allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. DUNN. I would like ta have the privilege of reading for the 
gentleman in this connection a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
a States which expressly declares to the contrary of the position 

ìe holds. 

Mr. CRAIN. Ishould be very glad to yield if I had the time. How 
much time have I, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has twelve minutes remaining. 

Mr. CRAIN, Then I have not time to finish my remarks, and must 
decline to be interrupted. 

My colleague [Mr. REAGAN] in presenting his interstate commerce 
bill to the Committee on Commerce, several years ago, said: 

I haye never assumed and do not now assume that it will meet all the difi- 
culties of the railroad problem, or that other legislation may not be found nec- 
essary in the future on this subject, Nor do I assume that this bill may not be 
improved by amendment, 

So say I in regard to this bill; and so say the committee who have 
prepared it. 

Gentlemen express dissatisfaction with the fruits of the committee, 
but they offer no substitute. 

They attack the bill, point out what they are pleased to call its de- 
fects, denounce it in one breath as a sham and a fraud,” and in the 
next, announce their intention to vote for it—and right here I will say 
that I would give up my seat in Con before I would deliberately 
vote for a measure which I considered a ‘‘sham, a fraud, and a trick 
but they propose no amendment to make the bill more effective. 

The bill is ridiculed by some members of this House, and their ridi- 
cule shows that they know nothing about it. The truth is that a dyna- 
mite measure was expected from the Committee on Labor, and some 
gentlemen are disappointed because we have brought into the House 
such a calm, conservative bill, which is characterized by one gentleman 
as a sucking dove.” 

But, to return to a consideration of the constitutional objections of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN]. 

In the argument made by him, to which I have already referred, 
Mr. REAGAN said: 

The first question to be considered is the power of Congress to regulate com- 
merce between or among the States. 

And the gentleman argued in this connection that Congress can not 
regulate the corporate rights and franchises of the railroads in the 
States. 

That is true where the charter is derived exclusively from the States, 
but there are exceptions arising from the procuration of charters from 
Congress. For instance, in the case of the Texas and Pacific Railroad 
it was held by the Supreme Court of the United States that as that cor- 
poration was operating under a charter derived from Congress it was 
authorized under the statute to remove a suit to which it was a party 
from the State tg the Federal court. I venture the opinion, therefore, 
that in every case in which the railrord corporation has obtained its 
charter from Congress that body has a right to regulate and control it. 

And I further say that if Congress has the power to regulate interstate 
commerce, as is claimed by my honored colleague; if it is authorized 
by the Constitution to regulate freights, which are contracts between 
the shipper and thè common carrier, it certainly has the power to re- 
move all trammels and obstructions that may hinder, impede, or inter- 
fere with the carrier in the performance of his contract, and may force 
him to put in motion the wheels that are to transport the freight which 
he has undertaken to deliver. If this be true, then Congress has juris- 
diction of the subject matter of this bill, which is in the nature of a règ- 
ulation of commerce. 

But in connection with this proposition as to the constitutionality ofthe 
question I read now from the decision of the Supreme Court in the case 
of the Railroad Company vs. Richmond, reported in 19 Wallace, where 
ihe question was as to the effect of two certain acts of Congress, one 


authorizing railroad companies to receive compensation for certain prop- 
erty carried from one State to another to connect with other roads so as 
to form continuous lines, and one to maintain a bridge over the Mis- 
sissippi River and to lay tracks over such bridge. Mr. Justice Field, 
in delivering the opinion of the court, says—and I call the attention of 
the gentleman from Texas particularly to the reading of this decision, 
because I say if you can regulate interstate commerce under his bill you 
can remove the obstructions from interstate commerce under another bill. 

This is the language of Mr. Justice Field: 

These acts were passed under the power vested in Congress to regulate com- 
merce among the several States,and were aenea to remove trammels pon 
transportation between different States which had previously existed, and to 
prevent the creation of such trammels in future, and to facilitate railway trans- 
eet b ee the construction of bridges over the navigable waters 

In the case of Gray vs. The Clinton Bridge Mr. Justice Miller said: 

The power to regulate commerce is a power to regulate the instruments of 
commerce, 

The gentleman from Texas said that Congress has no power to regu- 
late the instruments of commerce. 

Mr. REAGAN. I never said that. 
Mr. CRAIN. Then I misunderstood the gentleman. 

In the case of Cooly rs. The Board of Wardens, 12 Howard, 316, the 
court says that— 


The power to regulate navigation is the power to prescribe rules in conform- 
ity with which navigation must be carried on, It extends to the persons who 
conduct itas well as to the instruments used. 

In commenting on this case Justice Miller says, in the case of Gray 
rs. The Clinton Bridge, above cited: 

Navigation is here spoken of as one of the subjects of legislation included 
within the power to regulute commerce. 

In this view of the subject Congress has passed statutes regulating steam- 
boats, their construction, equipment, officers and crew, prescribing qualifica- 
tions of the pilots and engineers, limiting the number of passengers they ma 
3 laying down the signals they shall use in passing each other, von f 
in rt, has ee a minute code for building and navigating those ves- 
sels. The right to do this depends wholly upon the power vested in Congress 
to regulate commerce, and has never been disputed. 

3 however, is only one of the elements of commerce. It is an ele- 
ment of commerce because it affords the means of transporting passengers and 
merchandise, the interchange of which is commerce itself. Any other mode of 
effecting this would be as much an element of commerce as navigation. When 
this transportation or interchange of commodities is carried on by land it is 
commerce as well as when carried on by water; and the power of Congress to 
regulate it is as ample in one case as in the other. The commerce among States 
spoken of in the Constitution must, at the time that instrument was adopted, 
have been mainly of this character, for the steamboat which has created our 
great internal commerce on the rivers was then unknown. 


From this decision it would appear that Congress has the power to 

late“ the persons who conduct commerce as well as the instruments 

used, whether the commerce be carried on in steamboats by water or 
on railways by land. 

And by whom are railways conducted? By their officers, agents, and 
employés; by their presidents, superintendents, local and other agents, 
conductors, engineers, firemen, brakemen, and the laboring men who 
lay the track and keep it in order. The Supreme Court says: 

The power to regulate commerce extends to the persons who conduct it as 
well as to the instruments used. 

From a consideration of these and numerous other cases on the sub- 
ject of the regulation of commerce between the States it would seem 
that the Reagan bill, so called, is not obnoxious to the of being 
unconstitutional, but I must confess that I do not see any distinction 
between that bill and the one now before this committee. They refer 
to the same subject-matter, namely, the regulation of commerce between 
the States, for while one regulates freights, prevents pooling and dis- 
criminations—in other words, provides how commerce shall be regu- 
lated—the other provides the mode for keeping it moving. 

One bill prescribes regulations for the contracts made by the shipper 
and the carrier in relation to the freight, while the other bill seeks to 
put the wheels in motion and actually deliver the freight at its point 
of destination. If Congress has the power to authorize qui tam actions 
and the institution of criminal prosecutions for violations of the pro- 
visions of the Reagan bill it certainly has the power to this bill. 

But I pass now to a consideration of the merits of the bill before us. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FORAN], whois also a member of this 
very im t Committee on Labor, which not only grapples with the 
great economic problem that is now agitating the people of this country 
but which has also the power to consider the important question of 
education, suggests an amendment. He says he proposes to force one 
side into arbitration. 

The word arbitration, whether you take its meaning from Webster or 
consider its technical signification, means a voluntary agreement to sub- 
mit disputes to one or more disinterested persons. And whenever you 
attempt to drag either party into the discussion without his consent, 
whether it be the corporation or the Jaboring man, you destroy the very 
idea of arbitration. It is no longer arbitration, butis compulsory in its 
very essence, for without the forms of law or processes of courts of jus- 
tice you propose to make a man answer against his will and be repre- 
sented by another whom he has not authorized by power of attorney 
or legal appointment to represent him. Iam opposed to that. And if, 
as the gentleman says, this bill is as mild as drinking a glass of water 
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because it can not be T ask, will it be better enforced by add- 
ing that amendment? Not in the slightest degree. 

Force is exactly what we desired to avoid putting in motion when we 
prepared this bill, its underlying principle being voluntary arbitrationas 
opposed to compulsory arbitration, so called; for the very essence of ar- 
bitration is that it shall be voluntary. I shall, therefore, oppose the 
amendment offered by the gentlemen from Ohio, ~ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I propóse to briefly analyze the provisions of 
this bill and ascertain whether it be as mild as a glass of water,” as 
harmless as a piece of court-plaster, or whether it be a ‘‘sham, a 
fraud, and a wicked trick.” 

I am no demagogue; I do not seek to acquire votes by espousing the 
cause of the Knights of Labor, or by advocating the claims of the rail- 
way corporations; but I do believe that the rights of property and the 
rights of labor should be equally respected and protected. Idonotup- 
hold the wanton destruction of property, and Iam opposed to the shoot- 
ing of men in cold blood in the streets of Saint Louis, or in any other 
place, because, forsooth, without violation of law or breach of contract 
they deem proper to refuse to labor. 

It was to prevent collisions and bloodshed that the committee for- 
mulated this bill. We thought that one of its effects would be to bring 
the capitalist and the laborer nearer together, to draw them into closer 
relations, the result of which might be to convince each that his opinion 
of the other was erroneous, and that the happiness and prosperity of 
both would be best secured by an acknowledgment and recognition of 
their common rights and reciprocal duties. 

Capitaland labor are correlative terms, and the capitalist and laborer 
are mutually dependent. Without capital to employ him the laborer 
would soon starve; and without labor to put his capital in motion the 
capitalist would be equally helpless. Placed alone withall his wealth 
upon a barren island in the middle of the ocean Mr. Gould would be 
as helpless as the poorest laborer in his employment under similar con- 
ditions. 

The committee therefore believed that in arbitration might be found 
a means of enabling both sides to come into closer contact and to learn 
their reciprocal rights and duties; and to provide for arbitration it was 
deemed necessary to declare in the bill that each arbitrator should be 
impartial and disinterested in the actual subject-matterin controversy, 

that both of them should select a third with similar qualifications. 
In this connection, it may be said that one of the principal difficulties 
heretofore encountered in the endeayor to arbitrate has arisen in the 
choice of arbitrators. Each would select an arbitrator who re- 
garded the question from the 8 of the side that selected him, 
while in general those chosen failed to select a third. This difficulty 
is removed by the feature of the bill just suggested. 

The enemies of this bill contend that the corporations and their em- 
ployés now have a right to arbitrate, and that the bill gives no addi- 
tional remedy. ‘True, they have that right, and have endeavored to 
exercise it, but the results have been fruitless. Two opponents of this 
bill have declared on this floor that the cause of the great strike now 
going on was a dispute about the terms and conditions of the agreement 
that was the result of the last arbitration, and even Messrs. Gould and 
Powderly disagreed in respect to the construction to be placed upon 
their in their recent interview. The case is one-sided where 
there is a disagreement about the terms of an award between a poor, 
friendless laborer and a wealthy, powerful corporation. 

To prevent these disagreements, misconstructions, and misinterpre- 
tations of their awards, this bill provides that both parties shall have 
the right to be in person and by counsel upon the trial of the 
issues joined and to produce their witnesses, and that the arbitrators 
shall make a public declaration of their award, which shall afterward 
be promulgated by the Commissioner of Labor. This award is not the 
report of the representative of one side or the other, which may be called 
in question within twenty-four hours, but it is an authoritative declara- 
tion by a disinterested tribunal charged with the determination of the 
question, and can not be the subject of dispute or misrepresentation, 
because it is made officially and is proclaimed to the world by the Com- 
missioner of Labor; and thus one cause of disputes is removed. 

Another feature of this bill is that it directs the preservation of the 
testimony taken in each case in the office of the Commissioner of Labor, 
which might operate as a check upon the arbitrators, but which would 
be principally valuable in the preparation of the annual reports of the 
Commissioner of Labor and for the consideration of Congress and of 
the Le of the various States in dealing with the great labor 
question. This testimony would be infinitely more valuable than any 
amount of theoretical disquisitions delivered beforea traveling commit- 
teeof Congress, because it would be actual, practical, tangible evidence, 

to real, live issues joined by and een parties in interest, 
and would not be wild, visionary theories upon the general condition of 
labor throughout the country. 

But it is urged that if either party objects there will be no arbitra- 
tion. This is trne; but I venture the assertion that neither party 
would place itself before the public in the attitude of declining an offer 
of arbitration under this bill, for that would be an admission of wrong 
and of a fear to face an investigation. 

My colleague [Mr. REAGAN] objects to the bill for another reason, 


namely, that parties would be taken away from their homes to these 
Federal tribunals and that their personal expenses would be very heavy, 
and he compares these tribunals of arbitration in these to the 
Federal district and circuit courts. Had the gentleman read the bill 
with his usual care he would have discovered that it requires the board 
of arbitration to hold its sittings at the nearest practical point to the 
place of the origin of the difficulty, and that the expenses of the par- 
ties are to be paid by the United States Government. If the poor 
laborer had to pay his share of the expenses of the arbitration, as the 
gentleman from Virginia would have him do, there would be no in- 
yestigations, because his poverty would deprive him of justice and 
would prevent him from seeking it. 

Another objection urged to the bill is that it fails to provide a method 
for the enforcement of the award of the arbitrators. I will ask the 
constitutional lawyers who oppose this fneasure whether they can frame 
a bill for the settlement of these labor troubles by arbitration which 
will provide the means for the enforcement of the award. How can 
the railroad corporation be compelled to a specific performance of a con- 
tract for labor? And how can you compel a laborer to work for a cor- 
poration if he refuses so todo? Suits for damages for breach of con- 
tract might lie, but a specific performance could not be enforced. 

Would you say to the laborer, ‘‘ You must work forthe railway com- 
pany at $2 per week, for that is fair remuneration for your labor?’’ If 
you do that you put the laboring men of this country in the same con- 
dition from which over twenty years ago four millions of people were re- 
leased at a cost of millions of treasure and oceans of blood. You cer- 
tainly would not attempt to reduce the laboring men of this country to 
a condition which would be even worse than slavery, for you would re- 
quire them to provide for themselves and their families and at the same 
time deprive them of the means of doing it. 

On the other hand, how can you compel the corporations to employ 
men to whom they object? 

The rights of both parties are identical. One party cannot be forced 
to employ, while the other party can not be compelled to work. If, 
however, a voluntary arbitration is upon in accordance with the 
provisions of this bill, and an award is made and publicly announced, 
public opinion will compel its observance by the parties. 

Gentlemen well know that the sanction ofall law is derived from pub- 
lic opinion, which has its influence upon every member of society. 
There are many laws upon the statute-books of the States of this Union 
which are not enforced simply because they are not indorsed by public 
sentiment and their enforcement is opposed by public opinion. There 
is a law against dueling in most if not all of the States, and yet in 
some of them it is not enforced. And why? Because publicsentiment 
still recognizes that species of murder which not infrequently results 
from dueling, as a fair and legitimate settlement of private grievances. 

No law can be enforced unless it be sustained by the power of publie 
opinion, and no law can be violated with impunity if it be backed up 
by public sentiment. The pressure of public opinion frequently ac- 

uits men whom the law would adjudgeguilty. The railroad corpora- 
tions as well as the laboring men recognize the power of public opinion, 
as they show by their frequent appeals to that tribunal. 

At Gavat a disagreement recently occurred between the Mallory 
steamship line and the Knights of Labor. Whereupon the agent of 
the line appealed to public opinion in a circular setting forth his state- 
ment of the case. Soon afterward the Knights presented their side of 
the case in a public communication, Each side realized the necessity 
of arousing public sentiment in its favor, and made a direct appeal to 
the tribunal of public opinion. Mr. Gould recognized the immense 

wer of public opinion in his late controversy with his employés. As 
leg as public sentiment was in his favor, as he thought, he was as im- 
movable as a stone wall, but the moment he discerned the tide of public 
opinion setting aganist him he had the good sense to yield. 

Public opinion, then, will be a powerful lever with which to enforce 
the awards of these arbitrations, and will also have a tendency at least 
to compel an issue to be joined whenever either party tenders it to the 
other. But whether this bill shall ever become a law or not, the dis- 
cussion which it has evoked will have a salutary effect by showing the 
people of the country that Congress is determined to consider seriously 
the grave and momentous questions involved in the labor problem, and 
if possible discover a solution which, while recognizing and protecting 
the rights of labor and the rights of capital, will restore peace and quiet 
to the country and happiness and prosperity to all of its citizens. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman’s time (forty minutes) has ex- 
pired. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. TARSNEY] will be recog- 
nized for the remainder of the hour. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. WORTHINGTON]. 

Mr. WORTHINGTON. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. REAGAN. Will the gentleman from Illinois give mea minute 
or two? 

Mr. WORTHINGTON addressed the committee. [See Appendix. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Mr. Chairman, when this bill was reported yes- 
terday it was not my purpose to occupy the attention of the House in 
the discussion of the measure, and it is only because of some criticisms 
upon the action of the committee that reported the bill, a committees 
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of which I have the honor to be a member, that I am impelled to oc- 
cupy afew moments this morning. We have been criticised because we 
have not presented a better bill than the one which is before the House, 
because we have not presented a bill that will cure all the ills towhich 
labor and capital are heir. Why, Mr. Chairman, do these gentlemen 
who have thus criticised the Committee on Labor suppose that this 
committee the jurisdiction and intelligence to deal with all 
these questions? First, I answer, we lack jurisdiction to go further 
than we have gone in this measure. The bill which has been presented 
has been criticised because it has been said it appeals to nothing. Sir, 
it appeals to the highest arbiter we have in this land; it appeals to pub- 
lic sentiment; it appeals to public judgment—that same public senti- 
ment and that same public judgment which sent here the gentlemen 
occupying these seats around me; thatsame public sentiment and pub- 
lic judgment which may send somebody else here in the next Congress 
unless you do something to ameliorate the condition of labor. 

You ask me howshall that bedone? True, this measure is not broad 
enough to cover the whole question. You might as well attempt to 
cure a cancer by rubbing salve upon the surface and thus temporarily 
to allay the irritation, as to attempt to deal with the labor problem 
without going to the root of the disease. There are roots to ques- 
tion. These roots are of many years’ growth, and inmy humble judg- 
ment are the outcome of legislation enacted in this Hall. Let me call 
your attention, gentlemen, to the extent of this question. 

For years we haye been pretending that we were protecting labor in 
some form or another under the laws of the United States. e have 
read it in party platforms and in the newspapers; we have heard it 
from the stump, and it has gone forth to the world. The world has 
accepted the invitation, and people have flocked here from abroad to 
mingle with our laboring classes until to-day there are a million idle 
men within the limits of the United States. Protect American labor 
under your tariff laws! Why, the only two things essential to human 
existence that flow across the national boundary lines free of duty are 
the air we breathe and the labor that performs our work. Thework- 
men from foreign lands, invited here by this pretense of protection, 
have come across our boundary lines, across the docks at our customs 
offices, bidding good morning to the customs officers, have in free 
of duty and havemingled with our laboring population. ill the great 
Nee and Means Committee of this House suggest some remedy for 
this? 

Let me call attention to another thing; and in the few minutes now 
allowed me I can not go into details on this question. We have been 
taught that the vast public lands of the United States were the inherit- 
ance of ourselves and our children. Within these legislative Halls you 
have legislated away to these giant monopolies that have their 
hand upon the throat of labor millions of acres of the public domain, 
which ought to have been left as a safety-valve for American labor. 
Will the Public Lands Committee correct that? Nay, more, you have 
granted away or sold or permitted to be sold millions of acres of other 

ublic lands to syndicates of non-resident aliens, who to-day are build- 
ing up a British landlord system upon the soil of America. Will the 
proper committee of this House the Labor Committee in correct- 
ing that evil? 

ill the financial committees of this House, when they look over the 
country and see the stagnation of business, assist us in bringing into cir- 
culation the money that is hoarded in the vaults of the Federal Treas- 
ury or locked up in banks—will they assist us in putting that money 
into free circulation so that the Wheels of industry may revolve? For, 
gentlemen, talk as you will about the abundance of money in the coun- 
try, that money is of no good unless it is in circulation. Money in trade 
and business is like the life-blood that flows through our veins and fur- 
nishes our vital forces; once check its circulation, and you see stagna- 
Se 15 paralysis; let it flow freely through the veins, and there is 
h 

Mr. Chairman, these are evils that affect this labor problem. Nay, 
more, let the committee appropriately having charge of certain bills 
relative to the forfeiture of land grants which would enlarge our public 
domain bring in some measure which will forfeit every acre of land un- 
justly granted in cases where the terms and conditions of the grant have 
not been 8 with. If you will do these things, gentlemen, aud 
thus accept a little part of the criticism for yourselves, you will not be 
blaming the Labor Committee for not doing that which it has no juris- 
diction to do. 

Mr. Chairman, one word more and I am done. Objection is made to 
this measure by the distinguished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Ham- 
MOND] on the ground that it is unconstitutional, inasmuch as it as- 
sumes to create a new court not provided for by the Constitution. Iam 
not a constitutional lawyer, but itstrikes me the board proposed to be 
created by this bill is not a court, but is simply an agency of this 
House, an agency of the representatives of the people, to be sent into 
particular localities for the purpose of obtaining information and bring- 
ing it back here to be filed among the public records, where we can see 
it and ascertain the cause of these troubles. It strikesme, I say, that 
this is not a court, nota judicial tribunal, but simply an agency created 
by Congress for the purpose of gathering information. It is likewise 
an agency that would bring to bear upon the party who refuses to arbi- 
trate the condemnation of the people of this country. ' 


Let me illustrate foramoment. Suppose you haveasituation as you 
find it to-day; suppose the employés of these great roads in the West 
should say tothe manager of those roads, Well, Mr. Gould, we propose 
to arbitrate with you; we will frame an honest board of arbitration 
and invite you to come before it andsubmit your grievances and we will 
submit ours and abide by the result,” would not the seal of condemna- 
tion of public opinion be stamped on Mr. Gould or be stamped upon the 
ee. as should either decline to submit to theaward of such 
a ? 

Then, Mr. Chairman, unless we can get a remedy for some of these 
great evils which, likea cancer, have grown in the body-politic, we must 
ve ore to a dark and dreary future, I fear, over this great Republic. 

Pplause. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, on the 22d of March, 
when railroad traffic was entirely ded in the State I have the 
honor in part to represent, as well as in four other States, I introduced 
a bill to create a national commission to arbitrate differences between 
railway corporations and their employés. Realizing that the Commit- 
tee on Labor, to whom it was referred, was not a privileged committee, 
and consequently that any bill it might report would go upon the Cal- 
endar and probably not be reached during the session, I exercised the 
right by every gentleman on the floor to ask unanimous con- 
sent that this committee might have power to report for consideration 
at any time such legislation on the subject asit chose to present. No 
gentleman on the Democratic side of the House had seen fit to make 
such a request, and therefore upon this side I saw fit so todo, represent- 

the interests of my constituents and exercising my unquestioned 
right, and it is under that order of the House that the subject is now 
before us. 

I wish to return my thanks to the Committee on Labor for their 
kindness and courtesy in hearing me on two occasions with respect to 
the bill indicated. It was the first, and at the time of introduction the 
only one on the subject, so far as I then knew. And in any criticism I 
may make of the bill which the Committee on Labor has reported, realiz- 
ing fully the difficulty and gravity of the subject I wish it understood 
that I have no censure to pass upon any member of that committee. 

It seems to me that on a question so broad as this, while it is natural 
that the debate should embrace the many subjects which have been 

i yet it is wise to eliminate from it all issues except the one 
now before the House. It has been correctly said that the labor ques- 
tion—one which has run through all the ages, and the difficulties of 
which from the innate qualities of men—can not be settled by 
law. t, sir, is correct. But I submit that the labor question, in 
its large and true sense, is not the issue before us. That is a question 
which is as universal as the vocations of men. Wherever there is any 
one at work there 1 will have the labor question. It is as multiſorm 
as the pursuits and toil of men. We have presented to us to-day a 
very small portion of it, only one of its incidents, a mere outcropping 
of the great underlying stratum; and it will be well for us, I fancy, 
to this fact and to ascertain just what is the precise issue. 
I wish that the labor question in all its magnitude and details were 
presented for action, but it is not. 


THE ISSUE. 

The exact and only issue now before us is simply this: Shall Congress 
enact legislation designed to compel common carriers of any interstate 
commerce to perform their obligations as such; and, if so, what should 
be the scope, nature, and force of this legislation? This is a very dif- 
ferent popom from the one whether two parties may have a volun- 
tary arbitration, and rests on a different foundation. Because of this 
fact, many of the opinions and objections which have been urged on the 
floor against the latter are illogical as tothe former. Nor is the action 
of railway employés who choose to stop working, or their reasons for so 
doing, the main question. In so far as the striking“ of workmen is 
concerned, in so far as any action of the Knights of Labor or the 
Brotherhood of Engineers, or of all other men, may be concerned, the 
whole of that is a mere incident. The real, the sole question, and 
the one which I propose to discuss, is whether Congress should enact 
legislation to compel common carriers of interstate commerce to perform 
their obligations as common carriers; and, if so, what should be the 
seope, nature, and force of such legislation ? 

Now, that raises some other questions which are primarily to be dis- 
cussed. There are limitations imposed upon Congressional action. 
These limitations arise from two distinct sources: first, the limitations 
imposed by the recognized and just rights of common carriers; and sec- 
ond, the limitations imposed by the Constitution on the exact power of 
Congress to deal with such questions. Coming to the first point, what 
are the limitations imposed by the rights of common carriers? 

And as I am speaking extemporaneously, legal gentlemen will kindly 
excuse any failure of one who is not a lawyer to express distinctions 
of ideas by the technical terms of their profession. 


RIGHTS OF EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYE, 
Before entering upon that let us ascertain what are the general and 
ized rights of the employer and employé in the private industries 
of life. There is first the right of the employer to engage in a business 
and conduct it according to the laws of the land, and to terminate it 
whenever he pleases. ‘There is the further right upon his part to say 
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whom he will employ; how long he will continue any one in his 
service, when, where, and how that employé shall work. Upon the 
part of the employé is the right to take or the right to reject em- 
se fey to accept certain wages or to decline the wages offered. 

ut he is under the obligation to discharge those duties which the em- 
ployer imposes upon him, and which he has agreed to perform, as to 
the time and the manner of his work. Iam king now of the gen- 
eral rights ofall employers and of all employ: It is certainly clear 
that on this general basis, if there be no other limitations, a railway 
company may exercise precisely the same rights as to its employé; that 
is to say, it may determine whom it will employ, what com tion 
it will pay, what work that employé shall do, when he shall do it, how 
he shall do it, where he shall do it, and it may discharge him when it 
pleases. On the other hand is the right of the employé to take work 
from the company under this recognition of the conditions, to accept 
the wages they offer; furthermore, his unquestioned right to reject these 
wages and his unquestioned right to quit in a flash if he pleases. There 
can be no doubtas to these general rights. 

OBLIGATIONS OF A RAILWAY COMPANY AS A COMMON CARRIER. 


But, Mr. Chairman, there is a broad and significant distinction be- 
tween the obligations of the railroad company as a common carrier and 
employer, and the obligation of an employer engaged in a private en- 
terprise. Take a manufacturer of cigars, for instance. He may con- 
tinue his business or he may terminate it at will; but can a railroad 
company as a common carrier lawfully refuse to discharge its obliga- 
tionsas such? Notatall. There is no obligation either in fact, nor 
is there any obligation which under any law can be imposed upon a 
citizen of the United States requiring him to engage in and continue 
any private industry. He is free to do so or not to do so as he sees fit. 
But there is an obligation on the railroad company holding the ex- 
clusive franchise to use a railroad, and operating that road as a com- 
mon carrier, to discharge its advertised duties; to run the trains at the 
hour named, to ran them to the places named, to be ready to carry for 
all who may apply, to accept and to deliver freight in accordance with 
its advertised schedule. These are obligations which are im by 
the very nature of the work of a common carrier, and by the relation 
which this service holds to the public, for they are functions of which 
he can not divest himself, More than that, they are obligations that 
he must either discharge or else quit the business, one or the other. 
Norailroad company can legally say thatit will notrunits trains. Under 
the very conditions of its r, under the common-law obligations 
of common carriers, the public has such an interest in the business as 
to compel him to discharge these functions. 

And this now makes a very great difference between the relations 
which a railroad company as an employer may hold to its employés, and 
the relations which a private manufacturer does hold to his employés. 
As to the private manufacturer, neither Congress nor the State can do 
anything toward compelling him to continue his business; butas to the 
common carrier, Congress can go to the extremest lengths in compelling 
him to perform full and legal service, or, failing in that, to surrender 
the franchise of operating a railroad. And the exercise of this power 
might, under some circumstances, justly prevent a railway company 
from discharging its employés until others were ready to perform their 
service. 

COMBINATION OF RAILWAY EMPLOYÉS, 


Mr. Chairman, we have reached an era in the world’s movement new 
in history. Owing to the dissemination of knowledge through the 
press and by the telegraph, owing to the development of science in all 
of its forms and directions, there has come to be such a growth of the 
masses, such a development of individual intelligence, such an increased 
personality and manhood, that to-day and as a nation we have fully 
entered that new era when combinations on the one side not only sug- 
gest but force combinations upon the other. 

For years we have had, and we have seen them in this Hall, the com- 
binations of aggregated capital. We have had the poolings of railways; 
we have had thé combinations of manufacturing, of importing, of bank- 
ing, and of railway interests; we have had capital in its aggregated form, 
no matter what might be its specific shape, we have had it in all forms 
standing shoulder to shoulder in this Hall and abroad all through the 
land. And what is the result? You now have on the other hand pre- 
cisely the same development. You have the combination of the em- 
ployés of these railways so to protect themselves against the greed and 
avarice of the corporations that they may secure fair pay for faithful 
work. You have the combination of farmers all over the continent 
seeking to protect themselves and to retain in their own pockets some of 
that profit of which railways rob them by raising freights; you have 
the combinations of mechanics, miners, and Jaborers. And to-day— 
not to such an extent pee will be true next year, and certainly 
not to such an extent as will be true within ten years—but yet to-day 
the spirit of mutual interest and sympathy is uniting these various com- 
binations of all workmen, and this great movement is so powerful and 
taking such direction, that it is clear to any man who will look into 
the fature that the question which Congress will have to meet, sooner 
or later, is the question of protecting the rights of the people, and of 
regulating the railway and other corporations in the great struggle be- 


tween combined labor and combined capital. That is the great prob- 
Jem of the future, the burning intense issue of the hour, as well as the 
crucial test of American statesmanship. 


COMBINATION OF WORKMEN LAWFUL. 


It is said that when workmen combine they do an unlawful act. 
Suppese I believe in the divinity of Christ and in salvation by His 
grace, which I do, and that other gentlemen entertain the same belief; 
we combine, we form a church. It is a combination of men holding 
the same doctrines and desiring to effect the same purposes; is not that 
combination lawful? Sup that men entertain the same political 
opinions, may they not combine in a party? A caucusis a combina- 
tion. Is that caucus therefore unlawful? Or suppose that workmen 
choose to combine, is that combination per se unlawful? Suppose they 
do nothing unlawful, can it be said that their combination is a con- 
spiracy or illegal? Men may combine, men do combine. God created 
them to combine. This Republic is the result of combination, and it- 
self a combination. And to say that these men, risking their lives 
upon the engine, upon the car, whirling trains over the country in the 
dark, working for pittances in order that their wives and their children 
may have a roof, may have food and clothing—to say that the combi- 
nation of these men is a conspiracy is simply to repeat the malignant 
slander of a railway lobby. There is no conspiracy about it. They 
have a perfect right to combine. 

Now, suppose that such men refuse to work. They have a right to 
refuse to work. The employé has the innate right of every free man 
to work when and for whom he pleases, and to quit when he pleases. 
Suppose these men persuade other men not to work. They havea right 
so to persuade men. Why, I have often sought to persuade the Dem- 
ocratic party to do good and just things; had I not the right? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, How did yon succeed ? 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Notverywell! But the right of per- 
saasion is an inalienable and legal right. Suppose they should say to 
those other men, We will pay you better wages to go elsewhere.” 
Have they not the right so to do? Undoubtedly they have. But 
then, on the other hand, suppose they do an unlawful act; suppose 
they turn a switch or kill“ an engine, or ditch a train, is that right? 
No, it is a violation of law. Suppose they kill a man; is that right? 
No, it is murder. 

The point I make is this: They have a right to combine so long as 
they recognize the lawful rights of other men and themselves do noth- 
ing unlawful; then and so long they are doing a just and wise thing. 
And if they be not, certainly the last men who should raise this objec- 
tion are the representatives of the railroad interests. Combination! 
Look at the combinations of the railroads; look at the poolings and the 
other rascalities performed by them. I do not say by all of them, but 
look at the lands some of them have tried to steal. Look at their gross 
violation of the rights of the public, and then say whether when they 
combined and have done these things, they have not acted just as il- 
legally as when the employ¢s combined and did things which they ought 
not to have done. My only point is thatin so far as the kettle is 
black the pot at least need not call it black. 

While every wrong has a remedy, in experience the antithesis is 
usually correct, that every strong remedy has a wrong. There can be 
no stern struggle between great powers, there can be no great move- 
ments of masses of men in conflict, without some wrongs. But recog- 
nizing that, Iam frank to say that in this great struggle, and not in- 
dorsing or in the least approving these wrongs, my sympathies are with 
the men in combination against the greed of corporations; and I believe 
8 to be the general sentiment of the thoughtſul people of the United 

tates. 
THE FAILURE BY A RAILWAY COMPANY TO SECURE WORKMEN IS NOT A LEGAL 
EXCUSE FOR STOPPING TRAINS. 

But it is alleged that the combination of employés excuses a common 
carrier from the discharge of his duties as such. The only act or occur- 
rence which can excuse a common carrier is an act of God, or of the 
publicenemy. Certainly under this first exception there can be no just 
exemption. Theaction of these menis not theactof God; itisthe act of 
man. Nor can the carrier be excused under the second proposition, be- 
cause these men can not beregarded asa public enemy until they dosome 
unlawfulact. Up to that point the carrier is not excused by their net ion. 
So that in fact, under the Constitution and laws of this nation, Congress 
has the right, as to interstate commerce, to require the common carrier 
to discharge his functions as acommon carrier, and the excuse of a rail- 
road company that it is not able to employ men is not a sufficient ex- 
cuse. Let me take an extreme illustration. Say that a company offers to 
pay its men 12} cents a day, that the men refuse to accept such com- 
pensation, that the company can not find others who will work for 
such wages, that you buy a ticket for a certain train upon that road, g 
to the depot at the hour advertised and ask the company to fulfill their 
contract. They say, No; we ċan not do it; we have no employés.” 
You say, Why have you not employés?” Why,“ they reply, be- 
cause we have offered the men 12} cents a day and they want 15.” 
Your answer would be, Very well; pay them 15.’’ The excuse of 
the company would not be regarded as sufficient, either by the public 
or by any court. They can not come before a court and say that be- 
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cause of their own avarice, because of an insufficient payment of their 
men, they are unable to discharge their fanctions as common carriers, 
and are therefore to be exeused. No court would exempt them upon 
that ground. It would require them to perform their duties. 


FISH OR CUT BAIT. 

In such a case what then would remain for the railway company to 
do? Why, to throw up its franchise as a common carrier. It must 
either perform its duty as a carrier, or it must go out of the business. 
But some one says, ‘‘If it goes out of the business, what becomes of the 
road??? The road stays just where it is and as it is and belongs to the 
State. That is what becomes of it! It is a public highway; and some 
day, before this great question is settled, Congress will reach the point 
where it will recognize every railway simply and solely as a public high- 
way. It will concede that a given company as a common carrier has 
the exclusive franchise of carrying freight and passengers upon a certain 
road, so long as it performs that duty; but, if it sees fit to throw up or 
forfeit this franchise, then it will be held that the Government, or the 
State, can offer the use of that public highway to any other common 
carrier who will operate the road; and I fancy that just there will ulti- 
mately be found the settlement of this question. When these corpora- 
tions ascertain the fact that they can not go on with impunity outrag- 
ing the public, failing or refusing to perform their duties, and attempt- 
ing to create a public sentiment against their employés in that way, 
but that they may forfeit their franchise as common carriers, they 
will come to terms and act with a reasonable amountof decency. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are some of the limitations and obligations 
arrising from the nature of the subject. 


REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC DOCTRINES AS TO THE POWER OF CONGRESS, 


I come now to thequestion of the power of Congress to legislate upon 
this matter. Here you find two broad and differing faiths. 

There prevailsin some quarters, usually among our Democratic breth- 
ren, the idea of a strict construction of the constitutional powers of the 
General Government—the doctrine of State rights. On the other hand 
you have the broader doctrine of the power of the National Govern- 
ment to protect the people, to defend and maintain the general wel- 
fare.” I question no gentleman’s sincerity in his opinions on this sub- 
ject, nor his right to apply them; nor do I say that upon this bill there 
will be any party lines, because there may be Democrats and Repub- 
licans voting on both sides of it. I simply say that, in a general way, 
the Democratic doctrine is that of supreme State rights in State térri- 
tory, alleged under the strictest construction of the Constitution; and, 
in a general way, the Republican doctrine is that of a- Government 
strong enough and wise enough to protect its people, no matter what 
may be the formof attack, nor where. You have these doctrines, thus 
broadly distinguished, in their application to this question. I venture 
to su, t that if there is to be any relief to the people from the op- 
pressions of railway corporations it will only be obtained by an exer- 
cise of the Republican idea of constitutional power, rather than by any 
measure based upon the doctrine so generally and distinctively enter- 
tained by the Democratic party. 

RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE ix A RAILWAY STRIKE, 

For, sir, in a railway strike there are really three parties. There is, 
first, the railway company, with its rights; there is, second, theemployés, 
who have their rights; but there isa third and infinitely larger party in 
interest—that is, the people who are affected on the one hand by the car- 
rying of freights and passengers, and on the other by the suspension of 
traffic. To illustrate this: Suppose a strike should be maintained for 
twelve months, Suppose a merchant in my State should have bought 
from an importer in New York goods upon a credit of ninety days. 
Suppose that the importer should have given him the credit because of 
his belief that these goods could be carried to Kansas and disposed of 


promptly, and thus the notes be met. A strike comes. The can 
not be delivered at their destination, and the merchant is ted. 
In such a case has the importer no rights affected by the strike? Has 


the merchant at home no rights affected by the strike? And suppose (I 
am using an extreme illustration)—suppose the community in my State 
should be dependent upon the goods brought in, and that for a year 
they should be deprived of groceries and other merchandise entering 
into the comforts or constituting the necessaries of life; have they no 
rights? Has not the man who is waiting for these things and can not 
get them, has not the wife or the child who may be in need of food or 
medicine for the preservation of life, any rights affected by this contin- 
ued strike? Has the farmer who is unable to sell or ship his products 
no rights? Is not the ‘‘general welfare“ affected? Has not the Goy- 
ernment the power to protect these masses—this third party in interest 
as rg eres from the other interests? We, as Republicans, hold 
that it 


EFFECTIVE RELIEF CAN ONLY BE FURNISHED BY REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES AND 
THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


More than that, the sympathies of the Republican party, from the 
day it was organized until now, have been with the masses as against 


all oppressing powers, no matter how great. Their sympathies were 
with the slave as against the master. Their sympathies were with the 
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Union as opposed to the war of secession. Their sympathies have 
been with the people from that day to this. Aml on this question their 
sympathies will always be against corporations and for the great broad 
masses, no matter how poorly clad, no matter how poorly paid—the 
poorer they may be the greater will be the sympathy of the Republican 
party. And when these sympathies shall take hold of the Republican 
interpretations of the Constitution and so apply them as to compel com- 
mon carriers to perform their duties, then, gentlemen, you wiil have 
relief, but not till then; and so far as Democratic gentlemen, holding 
different opinions of the Constitution, may take part in securing this 
relief, they must to that extent waive the distinctive opinions of the 
great. majority of their party in both Houses of Congress. Ido not 
mean to say that the sympathies of very many of our Democratic breth- 
ren are not with the masses, not at all. I am discussing this question 
on a high plane as to general doctrines and general facts in their spe- 
cific effect and application to this great problem of the future. 

Now we, as Republicans, hold that under the gencral welfare“ clause 
of the Constitution this Government has the power to compel any rail- 
way, whether within a single State or in more than one State, whether 
its charter be derived from the General Government or from a State, to 
perform its duties, in so far as the failure to perform those duties may 
injuriously affect the general welfare; and it is only by a logical and 
forceful application of this constitutional power to these corporations, 
rigidly compelling the faithful discharge of their duties as public serv- 
ants, that any reai and lasting relief can be obtained and maintaixed. 

POWER OVER INTERSTATE COMMERCI, 

But leaving the general welfare“ clause, there ought to be no ques- 
tion as to the power conferred upon Congress by the clause to regulate 
commerce among the States. Congress, in the exercise of this power, 
may pass a law compelling the discharge by common carriers of their 
duties to the public in the transportation of commerce. There can be 
no question of that; and on this point I wish to make a further sugges- 
tion. Concede the opinion cntertained hy our frier ds on the other side 
that we have no power over a purely State road—admit that for a mo- 
ment; still there is no railway in the United States that does not by 
its authorized agents issue throngh bills of lading and sell through tick- 
ets; and while, npon the coastruction referred to, the Government 
might not have the power to compel that road to carry, say, the ninety- 
nine passengers who were passengers only within the State, yet if there 
were a hundredth man holding a through ticket it would have the 
power to compel the company to carry him as an interstate passenger; 
and the same remark will apply to freight. Every citizen of a State 
is also a citizen of the United States, and as such is entitled to its pro- 
tecting power on each acre of the United States, and on every wave or 
shore which the flag can brighten or a shot reach. 

SCOPE OF EFFECTIVE LEGISLATION. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to express my opinion as to what should 
be the scope, nature, and force of legislation on this subject. First as 
to its scope: it should be such regulation of the common carriers as 
shall secure the best and speediest transit of commerce at the lowest 
rates. 

Mr. REAGAN. Before my friend passes away from this constitu- 
tional subject, will he allow me a question? 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. With the greatest pleasure. 

Mr. REAGAN. Would it be competent for Congress, under the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution, to enact a law providing that persons 
engaged in transportation of interstate commerce may have their grocers’ 
bills and other merchants’ bills adjudicated in such Federal tribunal? 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. No; I do not think it would. 

Mr. REAGAN. Is it not as competent as to create a tribunal to treat 
questions between transporters of interstate commerce and their em- 
ployés and laborers? 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. No; I do not think it would have 
power to merchants’ bills, but I do think it would have this 
power: to say to the holder of a railway franchise: ‘‘ As the only com- 
mon carrier on this public highway you must perform the duties im- 
posed by the terms of that franchise. While we do not claim the power 
to say what price you shall pay for sugar, coffee, labor, or anything 
else, yet we have the power to say that you must run that road so long 
as you hold the franchise—we do not care what you pay for anything, 
but you shall run your trains; that is the point; that you must either 
operate the road in accordance with the franchise granted to you, or 
else surrender the franchise, and we will by law compel you to do one 
or the other.“ Congress has the power to force a common carrier to do 
his work, and nothing can excuse him from doing that work except the 
act of God or of the public enemy. And if he does not do the work, then 
he should be compelled to doit. But this is a wholly different point from 
the one pro by my friend, in whose efforts to regulate interstate 
commerce I heartily join. 

But as to the scope of the legislation which we should enact on this 
subject, as I have already indicated, I hold it should be as broad as 
is necessary to compel the best and speediest transit of commerce at 
the lowest rates. We have, certainly in my opinion, the constitutional 

wer to act to that extent, and our action shouid be as broad as the lim- 

ts of the power. 
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NATURE OF EFFECTIVE LEGISLATION. 

Secondly, as to the nature of that legislation. How can you best 
appointanagenttoactforyou? Thereare thousands of questions which 
will arise, and which must be promptly examined and decided. To 
my mind the best agent would be a United States commission—and at 
the proper time I shall move an amendment covering that point—and 
such a commission should be ent, for the reason that an agent who 
is not permanent could not render the required service—a commission 
created by Congress and appointed by the President, clothed with au- 
thority to ascertain at any and all times whether common carriers are 
discharging their duties, and, if not, why they are not. Such a commis- 
sion should have full power to ascertain what are the real difficulties 
in the way, and to advise Congress what additional remedial legisla- 
tion is necessary in the premises. 

My first objection to the bill before the House is that it is a purely 
temporary agency. It is based on the idea that when a company and its 
employés get into a difficulty one of them may, not shall, appoint an 
arbitrator, and the other may appoint an arbitrator, and these two may 
appoint a third. If the company does not want to arbitrate it need not 
do so. There is no compulsion about it. Therefore if the bill were a 
law to-day what difference would it make to Hoxie? That 
gentleman, clothing himself in royal purple and Gould, sat back in his 
chair for weeks and said he would not even so much as treat with his 
employés, wholly regardless of the rights of the public; and he would 
only laugh at your law and-refuse to appoint his arbitrator. Then 
where would you be? Just where we are now. 

Instead of such an agency, instead of one merely temporary, which 
would disappear when astrike ended, I think in dealing with the fut- 
ure problem, as well as with the present conditions, it would be far 
wiser that weshould have a national commission, clothed with national 
authority, sitting permanently, studying all the facts of the problem, 
suggesting legislation, so that hereafter we may be better able to act 
than we are now, because of our better acquaintance with the exact 
factors of the problem and their inter-relations with each other and the 
whole. 

POWER NECESSARY TO MAKE LEGISLATION EFFECTIVE, 

The next question is what degree and character of power should be 
given to such a commission. The word ‘‘arbitrate ” means to decide, 
to determine.“ All through this debate gentlemen have spoken of ar- 
bitration as if it could only bea voluntary thing. It may be voluntary, 
and in law is always voluntary. In the late strike, and Iam glad itis 
reported this morning to be settled, under existing law those men had 
power to select arbitrators in that way. All theadditional power your 
bill would give them is that the arbitrators named under it would be 
able to ascertain the facts in a case by legal examination. What would 
become of the facts? What would become of the record? Where would 
be the transcript of the proceedings? What good would it do to us or 
to the country? None whatever. Furthermore, in voluntary arbi- 
tration you do not need the examination of witnesses, but when you 
come to a wholly different thing, namely, to compulsory arbitration, so 
to speak, or to an exercise of the power of the sovereign through arbi- 
trators in compelling a public servant as common carrier to perform his 
obligation, there you want power. And any law offering only volun- 
tary arbitration in my judgment will fail immensely of the desirable 
and essential results, simply because of a lack of power; and that is my 
main objection to the bill before us. 

But when such power is s gentlemen talk vigorously about 
„moral suasion!’’ Just how much does Mr. Jay Gould care about 
„moral suasion?’? How much does Mr. Hoxie care about public opin- 
ion? If Jay Gould, as alleged by the New York Herald of last Sun- 
day, can make out of this strike, by the depreciation of stocks and their 
enhancement after the strike is terminated, a fortune, say $20,- 
000,000, do you not think that $20,000,000 would soothe any wounds 
that might have been made in his generous and philanthropic soul by 
„public opinion?“ That moral-suasion’’ dodge is too unutterably 
thin! [Laughter.] 

It is not, Mr. Chairman, a question of moral suasion; it is a question 
of the protection of the people. It is not a question as to the possible 
effect of public opinion upon railway managers, paid $25,000a year; it 
is as to the effect upon the people of this country. To propose moral 
suasion’’ as a bulwark against the brains and greed of corporations is 
to leave their employés and the masses wholly defenseless. What you 
want is authority greater than their power, backed by the whole force 
of the United States Government, and the people will be satisfied with 
nothing less. 

THE POWER PROPOSED BY THE ANDERSON BILL, 

But the bill reported by the Labor Committee has neither such power 
nor the semblance of any power whatever. In the bill which I intro- 
duced it was proposed that the commission should have compulsory 
backing. It contemplated three groups or sections of three members 
each, and that there should be an examination by a section with steno- 
graphic evidence and adecision. Thenin case the arbitration is refused, 
a reference of the matter to the whole commission, and finally the 
revision and action by a United States court, in the nature of a judicial 
decree, with a penalty of fine or imprisonment for contempt. 

To such an arbitration, and the exercise of such power, the answer is 


made that you can not compel employés to work, that they might re- 


fuse the arbitration made by the commission. Of course they might! 
That proposition is entirely correct. And my friend from New Jersey 
[Mr. BucHANAN] I think said on yesterday that this was a 

power to vest in a court, that the court would imprison employés for 
not working. What is the legal right of the employé? Not to work. 
If he does not choose to work you can not imprison him for not so choos- 


ing. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. No, I did not exactly say that; I said that un- 
der the provisions of your bill it could be done. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. My friend will pardon me, but he is 
certainly mistaken. Neither under the provisions of my bill, nor under 
any existing law, could any freeman be imprisoned for refusing to work 
for a railroad Sa ad The sole power of the commission, as contem- 
plated by it, would be advisory, and either party might reject its de- 
cision. That power would spring from tayo sources: First, from a be- 
lief of the contending parties that it had ascertained all the facts, and 
that its decision was impartially rendered; and second, from a similar 
belief by the people, thus forming and focusing public opinion. Beyond 
this the commission would be without power, and wholly devoid of 
even the semblance of legal force. So that the arbitration, so far as the 
commission is concerned, would be voluntary and not compulsory, in 
fact of less force than under a legal arbitration, to an acceptance of 
which the parties must always have previously agreed. The proceed- 
ing would retain this character until a United States court, afteran ex- 
amination of the evidence and findings, should render its decision in 
the nature of a judicial decree, to be enforced when necessary Ls the 
py for contempt of court. At this point the legal power of the 

nited States would act in the punishment of offenses and in the en- 
forcement of obligations. - 


DECREE OF A UNITED STATES COURT AS TO EMPLOYÉS, 


Butwhat would be that decree? Who would bethe parties, and what 
their character and obligations? On the one hand would be a corpora- 
tion created by law, the creature of the State, and dependent for life and 
powers upon the legislative will; a legal fiction, holding the monopo- 
listic franchise to use a public highway as a common carrier for the pub- 
lic good, and subject to the legislative will of the people, On the other 
hand would be a freeman, created by God, a sovereign inherently co- 
equal with other men, a citizen of the United States protected and em- 
powered by its liberty, and as such royally free to work or not to work 
for another at his own pleasure, Is there any judge anywhere who 
would decree that such a man must work against his will, in utter vio- 
lation of the innate and legal liberty of every man? That would be slav- 
ery in its grossest and most abhorrent form: No court in Christendom 
either would or could make such a decree, and hence there could be no 
imprisonment of the man as being in contempt of a decree never ren- 
dered. 

The only thing the court might decree as to him would be, that this 
man should not by violence or intimidation prevent other men from 
working for the company. But this is precisely what may be done under 
existing laws, and just what the Gould may rightfully in- 
voke the whole power of State and National Government to enforce. The 
moment any man, striker or not, shall resort to unlawful acts, the 
whole machinery of the law, and, if necessary, of the State and nation, 
will and must be used to secure obedience and preserve the public 
peace. To hold otherwise than this is to hold that the third party, the 
masses, have no rights; and to do otherwise is to permit anarchy to 
subvert all government. 

ARE ONLY THE STRIKERS TO BE PUNISHED AND THE CORPORATIONS TO GO UN- 
PUNISHED? 

But what law has been invoked to ascertain whether the companies 
have committed illegal acts; whether, playing upon the spirit and ne- 
cessities of their employés with an assured certainty of the result, they 
themselves, for speculative effect and gains in the stock market, as 

by the New York Herald, have forced the strike, and, if so, are 
the real ‘‘conspirators’’ against the public good; whether the mere re- 
fusal to work of employés who commit no unlawful act is a valid excuse 
for the failure of a publie carrier to run trains; whether a penalty for 
the non- performance of this public duty shall be enforced, and whether 
a regular and continued performance of such duty shall be secured to 
the people? In all these past weeks what United States district attor- 
ney, or judge, or President, or what officer of a State has taken offi- 
cial action toward protecting the rights of the people by invoking any 
law against a breach of service by the companies? Is there no law or 
no officer charged with its execution? Then certainly there should be 
both, and at once! Is there to be an enforeement of law only against 
the illegal acts of day laborers, perhaps at the point of the bayonet, but 
no enforcement as rigidly against the equally illegal acts of incorpo- 
rated millionaires, while at any moment or for any period the public 
may helplessly suffer? 

These are the issues and that is the problem, illustrated by the late 
strike and liable to recur anywhere, which Congress must meet. For, 
mind you, no matter what may have been the relative rights and wrongs 
of the parties in that struggle, nor how great the patience of the people, 
in this coming era of combinations, and combinations of the millions 


and that it should be required to perform the service of an exclusive car- 
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against a score of corporations, these millions, whose patriotic regard for 
law and good government is quite equal to that of any millionaire, 

being voters, will sooner or later secure their just rights by law. And 
if it be true that we are now without law to ascertain and compel com- 
mon carriers to discharge their duties as such, and without penalties for 
the punishment of illegal acts by corporations, these defects must sooner 
or later be remedied, and the sooner the better. ` 

DECREE OF COURT AS TO RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Such a remedy was proposed in my bill, as will be seen by the atti- 
tude and obligations of the company when brought before the court by 
the action of the commission. The very first p ition submitted 
would be that the failure to run its trains was a violation of its charter 
and subversive of public policy; that its excuse, as to the strike of em- 
ployés, was insufficient and the result of its own avarice and arrogance; 


rier or forfeit its franchise as such. The question would not be one of 
arbitration between employer and employé—that was concluded by 
the action of the commission; the question would now be whether the 
corporation was bound to perform its lawful service, and whether the 
people had any rights in that service which it should be made to re- 
spect, even if the whole power and army of the United States should 
be necessary. 

In the event that the court found the company to be without valid 
excuse it would be apt to say: We have nothing to do with the ques- 
tion of wages or other differences between you and your men; you are 
a creature of the Government, empowered to act as a common carrier, 
and holding an exclusive franchise from the Government to perform 
this work upon a great public road, as the servant of the people and for 
the public good; its non-performance would injuriously and danger- 
ously affect the general welfare; you have the right to surrender your 
franchise, and may do so at pleasure; but so long as you hold it, you 
must perform the service with regularity and at any sacrifice of pride 
or ; our decree is that you at once run your trains, and that you 
do or pay whatever you find necessary thereto. Should you disobey 
this decree by failing to run all trains as advertised, we will commit 
your directors and manager to prison until they purge themselves of 
contempt by rendering such obedience.’’ 

-Just one such decision, or even the possibility of it, would forever 
prevent railroad strikes in the United States, and assure permanenten- 
forcement of the rights of the public to uninterrupted commerce. Not 
only would such a law be constitutional, but it would furnish an offi- 
cer charged with its execution in any emergency, and would allay all 
that danger of lawlessness which comes from the widespread feeling 
that there is neither law nor punishment for corporations. The im- 
prisonment of a batch of railroad directors would speedily teach all men 
that while the Government is strong enough to punish day laborers it 
is also strong and just enough to punish millionaires, and to protect both 
laborer and the public from ruthless piracy by any corporation. 

Here was a proposition to do something; one recognizing the just 
rights of all the parties in interest, and dealing equally with all, and 
it was discussed and considered by the Labor Committee. So far as 
the arbitration by the commission is concefned that was wholly with- 
out penalty; neither the company nor the employé could be bound or 
punished by it, and hence the rights of each were equal. As to a de- 
cree of court that decree would be against any unlawful deed of the 
men just as is now the case; but it might also be against an illegal act 
of the company, and just this was the real danger as foreseen by the 
railway lobby. At present either there is no law or certainly no en- 
forcement of law against such illegal acts on railways, and the corpora- 
tions prefer to be let alone!” 

INCAPACITY OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 

The bill reported by the Labor Committee vigorously ‘‘lets them 
alone!“ It simply provides that in a contest, if both parties so agree, 
each may select an arbitrator who may select a third; that this board 
may take evidence at the expense of the United States and render a 
decision, but that neither party shall in any way be bound by it. That 
is the whole of it, and is just what the parties may do now, except as 
to the 0 eR From the corporation standpoint it is ‘‘harmless,’’ 
and their lobby supports it. From the standpoint of State rights it is 
relatively ‘‘harmless.’? From my standpoint it is a mere shadow—the 
photograph of a tub thrown toa whale. Its only substance is in the 
title, and even that is a misnomer of the bill. The Democratic party 
has a majority of the committee and of the House; and while in neither 
may there be a vote on party lines, yet I make the point that such a 
proposed solution of such a problem may rightfully be regarded by the 
people as a test of Democratic statesmanship and principles. The chair- 
man told us that this bill was the best the committee could do.“ I 
believe it; and have no desire to see the worst that committee might do 
if it tried hard! This is quite enough for me as another evidence of 
Democratic incapacity, and likewise as a gorgeous specimen of Demo- 
cratic ‘‘innocuous desuetude!” I strongly prefer something else; yet 


-on the principle that even a crust is better than no loaf, I will vote for 


it as being better than nothing at all, but only in the respect that its 
enactment will be an assertion of the power of Congress to control rail- 
way corporations. I shall vote chiefly for the title of the bill as a pro- 
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test against the Democratic idea of State sovereignty, and will risk the 


Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I heard the remark 
made at my left a few moments since that this was a proper measure 
for new members to talk upon, as it did not amount to much any- 
pg 45 and that, sir, may be some excuse for my 3 Ds offer a 
ew suggestions upon this bill, although I do not agree wi e gen- 
tleman in the sentiment he Jpn A new member should not. 
remain silent upon the question under consideration, however golden 
that silence may be. 

The principle of submitting to arbitration all differences or controver- 
sies between man and man, or between the citizen on one side and the 
corporation on the other, is one that should be encouraged by every law- 
abiding citizen of the land and should be fostered by the Congress of the 
United States and the Legislatures of the States by just and proper legis- 
lation. The corporation or citizen that feels his ‘‘quarrel just’’ will 
always be found willing to arbitrate. The old-time hostility to this 
mode of settling controversies has long since disa Why not? 
Arbitrators are judges chosen by the parties themselves, who, entering 
into an agreement to arbitrate, are acting rationally in their own busi- 
ness and without compulsion. 

Let force and power yield to the honest award of competent arbitra- 
tors. None should be so low as to be deprived of this forum, none so 
high or powerful as to reject it with impunity. The business and in- 
dustrial interests of the country demand that questions arising between 
labor and common carriers be adjusted, if possible, in this way rather 
than by Strikes or lockouts. It is not, and I apprehend will not be, 
claimed by the advocates of this bill that it will harmonize all the dif- 
ficulties between capital and labor, but that it is a step in the right di- 
rection I have no doubt. Itsays to the employé of the common carrier, 
if you believe you have been treated unjustly or oppressively either as 
to the amount of wages paid you, or as to the number of hours you are 
compelled to work, state your grievances to your employer and if no 
adjustment can be had, then ask that your differences be submitted to 
arbitration, and the General Government, in the interest of society, will 
defray the expenses attending such arbitration; thus placing the poor- 
est citizen on an equality with the richest corporation. 

Certain it is that public sentiment, the power in this country, will 
not justify the party to such a controversy which refuses so just and 
equitable a modeofsettlfhg disputes. The refusal will betakenas prima 
facie, if not conclusive, evidence of the injustice of the demands of the 
party refusin gto arbitrate. Public opinion—that is, the judgment of 
the people—that court of last appeal in a republican form of govern- 
ment, will whip the refractory party into submission or grind it to pow- 
der under its wheels. 

The wheels of commerce, the life of the nation, can not be blocked 
to meet the whim or caprice of any person or corporation, however great 
or strong. i 

This bill gives capital and labor an opportunity of meeting on equal 
terms to settle controversies growing out of the relations of employer 
and employé, and that without violence or wrong to either. 

I do not agree, sir, with the opinions expressed upon this side or 
upon the other side of the House that all that is necessary to relieve 
the difficulties that labor seems to groan under in this country to-day 
is to solve the silver question, yet that might do much; and I certainly 
do not with the gentlemen who express the opinion that all we 
have to do to lift this burden from the shoulders of labor and to har- 
monize all questions between capital and labor is to adopt the British 
policy of free trade, to take away the protection that is given to Ameri- 
can labor, that which dignifies it and assures it a proper remuneration. 
I would not bring American labor in competition with the half-paid 
and half-fed labor of Europe. I would not follow the lead of England 
either in the direction of free trade or monometallism. 

I believe in the dignity of labor; I believe that the laborer is 
worthy of his hire;’’ I believe in the right of labor to combine; I be- 
lieve in its right to complain; I believe in its right to insist by all con- 
stitutional means for its rights. 

But, sir, while this is true, I also believe that there is another prin- 
ciple as sacred, and which should be held as inviolate by all; that is, 
the rights of individuals in the enjoyment of the property they own, 
whether that property be the property of individuals or whether it be 
the propertyZof corporations. I believe, in speaking thus, I give voice 
to the sentiment of the great laboring classes of this country. 

It is true that labor feels that it has not been properly remunerated 
in the past; that corporations have grown rich while labor has been 
oppressed. We can not, if we would, shut our eyes to the fact that the 
inordinate desire for dividends on the one hand and the sense of neglect 
on the other have rendered the relations between capital and labor 
strained. Capital has organized, that greater returns may be had on 
its investments, labor has organized that it may be the better paid and 

tected. Each has learned that in union there is strength.“ 

Labor has but recently learned its power. Its true apostles insist 
that its power shall be used in a twofold manner, in demanding just 
compensation foran honest day’slaborand protection to property. This 
has been illustrated in the recent past. Yet it can not be denied that 
under the name of labor acts of lawlessness have been committed, 
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These acts have been denounced by the true friends of labor. No man 
upon this floor should be the apologist for acts of violence, by whom- 
soever committed. It is the sacredness of a cause that makes men great 
and insures success; it is the camp-follower that resorts to acts of vio- 
lence. While this is true, I am not disposed to extenuate the wanton 
disregard of the rights of labor in the past, the grinding of men in the 
dust of poverty, that dividends might be paid upon watered and ficti- 
. tious stock. 

Under this condition of affairs it is not strange that difficulties have 
arisen between these corporations, the t common carriers of the 
country and labor. These difficulties have resulted in millions of dol- 
lars of damage to the business of the country. 

The purpose of the bill under discussion is to in part prevent recur- 
rences of the strikes and lock-outs of the past, and to induce labor and 
capital, in a forum of their own selection, to adjust their controversies 
without violence to either and without disturbance of the business and 
commerce of thecountry. This, certainly, isa consummation devoutly 
to be wished. This bill, if it passes both Houses of Congress and re- 
ceives the approval of the President, will say to common carriers and 
their eia plori it is the expressed wish of the legislative and executive 
branches of this Government that controversies between you that may 
affect the interest of the community shall be settled by arbitration, 
and that there may be no excuse the United States will pay all costs 
arising from such arbitration. 

It has been stated by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON], 
who is an eminent legislator, that there is no injury, no wrong without 
a remedy. That is a legal fiction. An illustrious and distinguished 
attorney who lives in the gentleman’s State defined the legal maxim 
Damnum absque injunia as a damnable injury without a remedy.” 
[Laughter.] The translation is as forcible as it is liberal. There are 
many injuries that fall within the gentleman’s liberal translation—in- 
juries that are without a remedy—and therefore the necessity for this 
bill. 

Yet gentlemen say this bill is so innocent that it is powerless for either 
good or evil, while other gentlemen think it violates the plain provisions 
of the Constitution and see in it great evils to the country. All elaim 
that their opposition to the bill is because of their great solicitude for 
the laboring men. They, the constitutional objectors, prophesy evil 
and that continually if legislation such as this is had. Gentlemen, do 
not be unnecessarily alarmed; the Constitution is in no danger. This 
little bit of legislation in the interest of labor, the peace of society, the 
business interest of the community, will notstrain, much less break, one 
of the least provisions of the Constitution. Take counsel of your hopes 
and not of your fears. Remove the corporation beam from your eyes 
and the constitutional objection to this bill may disappear. 

In my judgment the Committee on Labor is to be congratulated that 
amid the excitement over the labor. question, when false friends are 
anxious to rush to the front after the battle, as the champions of labor, 
armed with a ‘‘ poor man’s plaster’? and a bottle of “ labor-capital 
soothing syrup,” demanding the abolition of corporations and that the 
curtains be rang down upon the oppressions of the past, and that the 
era of prosperity be ushered in by Congressional enactment—I say that 
amid all this the Committee on Labor is to be congratulated that they 
have brought in so plain, so wise, so conservative a bill as that under 
consideration by this House. Perfection is not claimed for the meas- 
ure. It is believed by its friends that it will advance a remedy and 
redress an injury. There are some changes that I would have made in 
the bill, and shall at the proper time offer certain amendments. 

In my opinion it is not wise to give to the board of arbitrators the 
unrestricted power of punishing for contempt conferred upon them 
under section 2 of the bill. $ 

If this arbitrary poweris given atall, it should be hedged about with 
clear and well-defined restrictions, so that the personal liberty of the 
citizen who may be adjudged to be in contempt of the board of arbi- 
tration shall not be left to the discretion of the arbitrators as to the 
extent of the fine or the duration of the imprisonment. * In contempt 
cases, many judicial crimes have been committed under the spacious 
mantle, discretion; its drag-net has drawn many an innocent man to 
prison. Undefined, unlimited, judicial discretion isa constant menace 
to the liberties of the citizen. 

The common-law idea that the king can do no wrong is by implica- 
tion at least attributed to United States judges in the grant of unde- 
fined, unlimited, discretionary power in contempt cases. From their 
judgment in contempt cases there is no appeal, They summarily try 
and arbitrarily punish. The citizen is deprived of liberty without trial 
or jury; the pleasure of the judge, called judicial discretion, incarcer- 
ates or sets him free. It is certain that no such powers as these should 
be given the board of arbitration under this bill. I doubtthe wisdom 
of conferring such powers on any man. Therefore these words ‘‘ pun- 
ishing for contempt” should be stricken out or the power of punishing 
for contempt restricted. If these words are not stricken out or modi- 
fied in their operations it may be claimed that the board of arbitration 
created by this act possesses the powers of United States courts to pun- 
ish Ned fine and imprisonment at their discretion without trial or ap- 
pea 


It is an anomaly, to say the least, that such an unlimited power 


should be vested in any court or tribunal in a government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, the constitution of which ran- 
tees to every citizen accused with crime the right of a speedy and public 
trial by an impartial jury, which entitles him to compulsory process 
for obtaining witnesses in his favor and provides counsel for his deft 
which has gone even further and guaranteed him a jury trial in al 
eases at law where the amount involved exceeds $20. Therefore let 
us not by a possible construction even clothe this board with such 
power of doubtful expediency if not dangerous to the liberties of the 
citizen. It should be borne in mind that individual rights are of the 
first importance; that law is only a means to secure them. I trust the 
committee will consent to the amendment indicated. 

Itis claimed upon this floor by gentlemen who assume to speak for the 
great laboring classes of this country that this bill is a snare, a cheat, a 
fraud upon the credulity of the masses of Jaborers of the land. Mr. 
Chairman, I fail to see wherein the bill is either a snare, a cheat, or a 
frand. It is no false light upon the shore to allure either capital or 
labor to destruction. It is a plain, simple proposition; so plain that 
the wayfaring man, although a member of Congress, may understand 
its provisions. 

Let me say to the gentleman that, from my knowledge of the intel- 
ligence of the men composing the labor organizations of the country, 
they are abundantly able to decide for themselves as to the merits of 
this or any othcr measure that shall come before Congress. By their 
recent action they have by persistent efforts shown not only their will- 
ingness but their anxiety to settle by arbitration matters in dispute 
between them and the common carriers. In this laudable desire the 
great business interests of the country join. > 

The farther objection is urged that any award made by the board of 
arbitrators would be a mere nullity, that it could in no way be enforced. 
Upon this proposition I take issue. In my judgment that position is 
nottenable. Here the statute provides for an award, but fails to point 
out any mode foritsenforcement. It does not, therefore, follow that the 
award is a mert nullity. The submission being voluntary, the award 
will be enforced in courts having common law jurisdiction upon action 
brought for its enforcement; that is, in all cases where the award is 
based upon controversies growing out of contracts expressed or iniplied, 
and in other cases where the matters in controversy submitted to arbi- 
tration are of a class upon which courts can enter judgments. 

It has been repeatedly held, in cases arising upon awards under stat- 
utory modes of arbitration, where the statute pointed out the manner 
in which the awards could be enforced by the courts, that the parties 
might proceed at common law for the non-performance of an award by 
an action on the award in any court haying common-law jurisdiction. 
As this bill provides no manner for the enforcement of the award, cer- 
tainly the common-law mode its the enforcementremains. These prin- 
ciples are supported by authorities cited in Morse on Arbitration and 
Award, The position I apprehend can not be successfully controverted; 
but back and beyond all legal remedies for the enforcement of these 
awards there is the great conservative public opinion that would go far 
toward compelling an honest performance of the awards made by the 
board of arbitrators selected under the provisions of this bill. 

Tt is the first legislation by Congress looking to an amicable adjust- 
ment of controversies between common carriers and their employ¢s—it 
is no objection that the legislation is conservative in its scope and 
inits provisions. Time will demonstrate whether it will meet the hopes 
of its friends and, as I believe, the true friends of labor, or whether it 
will need supplemental legislation to de e the purposes intended 
the amicable adjustment of controversies between capital and labor 
within the scope indicated by the bill. 

Again, it is claimed by some that this bill should be entitled A bill 
to prevent arbitration.” I fail to see the force of the suggestion. It 
takes away no rights of arbitration that now exist at common law or 
otherwise. It supplements the right of the class of persons named un- 
der existing law to arbitrate controversies. It lends the influence of 
the General Government toarbitrate. Yes, sir, and this bill does more; 
it gives the arbitrators full power to examine witnesses, to send for per- 
sons and papers. It enables each party to have his side of the contro- 
versy investigated, the evidence underoath made public, that it may be 
read of all men that they, the public, may judge as to the merits of the 
controversy. It says to the corporations and laborers that the rights of 
each one shall be fally protected; that arbitration should be resorted to 
rather than lockouts or strikes; that the great commercial interest of 
the country ought not to be and shall not be paralyzed by the discon- 
tinuance of business on the part of railroad companies growing out of 
questions as to the rights of the employés, rather than submit those 
questions of difference to the judgment of three honest, disinterested 
arbitrators. 

Arbitration should do away with strikes by removing the cause. 
When arbitration is agreed upon the Government furnishes the ma- 
chinery and the necessary ses attending the investigation, thus 
placing the corporation and the citizen upon a common plane. It takes 
away no rights from either party to the controversy, be that party the 
railroad or the humblest laborer. Sir, I am a firm believer in arbitra- 
tion of questions in dispute, whether between nations or individuals. 

Corporations are continually knocking at the doors of Congress ask- 
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ing legislation in their interest. The Government has done much for 
them in the past; let them now know from this legislation that it is 
the expressed wish of the American people that arbitration rather than 
lockouts is the way to settle labor controversies. This expression by 
Congress alone is worth much to the le of this country. I there- 
fore give the general provisions of the bill my cheerful support. 

There are those who say you can not by legislation do anything that 
shall even tend to settle the struggle between capital and labor the 
question of the ages,” as they are pleased to term it. That our prov- 
ince as legislators is to stand aside, and let the s ‘le between these 
forces go on, without any attempt to bring about a better understand- 
ing between them. They tell us that ‘‘ wiser and a stronger hand than 
ours is leading in this struggle.“ That“ He that doth the ravens feed, 
yea, providently caters for the sparrow,” within His good time, in some 
mysterious way, will adjust this ‘question of the ages,” and having 
said this much, they fold their hands, as if momentarily ing to 
hear a voice above, and beyond humanity, saying to the mad waves of 
contention, ‘‘ Peace, be still!“ 

I believe that human effort, human power, human sympathy, should 
be exerted in the settlement of this great question, and that we can not 
sit here as idle spectators. Something more is required than mere de- 
nunciation of the rapacity of corporations or glowing tributes to labor, 
or “c-like and bland” confidence in Providence to meet the ques- 
tions growing out of the strained relations between labor and common 
carriers. 

While I yield to no man in my abiding faith in the ability and genius 
of the American people to work out in time a successful solution of the 
difficulties now existing, or that may arise, yet it is the plain duty of 
Congress, as well as the Legislatures of the States, to use all constitu- 
tional power to aid in bringing about that solution at the earliest pos- 
sible day and in a manner that shall least shock the business interest 
of society, and at the same time do equal and exact justice to all con- 
cerned. I would encourage the settlement of all questions affecting 
the rights of labor as well as those of the employer by arbitration rather 
than by the force of mere numbers, the policeman’s club, or the bayo- 
net of the soldiery. > 

I am not as sanguine as some as to the benefits to be obtained from 
this measure, yet I believe its influence will be on the side of justice 
and peace. 

That it reflects the sentiment of our people; who believe in “fair 
play,” in placing the employer and the employé on the same footing 
in the settlement of disputes, without contemplating violence or in- 
justice to the rights of either, therefore I am for the bill. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the remaining five min- 
utes of the hour belong to the gentleman from New York [Mr. JAMES]. 

Mr. JAMES. I vield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
OSBORNE]. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of the bill 
under consideration reported by the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
O'NEILL, of Missouri], and shall give it my cordial support. I am 
persuaded to this action because, in my judgment, if the bill shall be- 
come a law it will have a tendency to elevate, dignify the rights of 
labor. The conflict now going on, and which has been growing and tak- 
ing shape in this country for more than fifteen years between corpora- 
tions on the one side and the individual citizen on the other, demands 
legislation hitherto unknown toour jurispradence. Thisis true, notso 
much by the action of the individual, as through the policy adopted by 
the States in granting extraordinary corporate rights to aggregated 
wealth. The ordinary rules of law governing personal rights do hot 
meet the exigencies of the situation. This is so because both sides do 
not stand on a platform of equality. The person must answer for his 
own individual acts, and though provoked to deeds of violence by the 
oppression of hard masters, yet the provocation, however just, is no 
shield from punishment. But who answers for the corporations? There 
is no law, statutes or common, that will reach and punish her so long 
as she acts within her corporate capacity, when under the direction 
of bad influences she may adopta course of action that will impoverish 
whole communities. And yet the people must stand in silence with no 
power for redress. 

There is, however, one tribunal before which the highest in the land 
will bow in humble submission, and that is the tribunal of public judg- 
ment. No man, no body of men, can any more withstand the breath of 
public sentiment than they can blow away with a breath the mist that 
comes up from the ocean. Let us then pass this bill, with a view of 
affording a means whereby difference arising between parties therein 
referred to may be adjusted without resorting to strikes, violence, or 
military force. 

Voluntary arbitration seems to be the desired remedy. It will satisfy 
the men, it will be accepted by the corporations, and it will be ap- 
proved by the people. 

Mr. LONG. I for one am not only willing to vote for this bill, but 
I am satisfied that it is well drawn; that it is in line with prudent 
. legislation and with sound thinking; that it is adapted to the present 
exigencies of the labor problem; that it is wise in what it does not at- 
tempt quite as much as in what it does attempt, and that we ought to 
pass it in. the form in which the committee have reported it to us. 


In the first place I am in favor of this bill because public sentiment 
has now reached, I believe, the point of izing arbitration as the 
opening door of the philosophy of adjusting the conflicts between labor 
and capital. The popes of arbitration has been ee and 
adopted by several States of the Union in their legislation mature 
consideration of the matter. It has been adopted by some of the lead- 
ing nations of Europe. And this bill, so far from committing us to any 
blind experiment, simply adopts within the national jurisdiction an 
agency of social and industrial economics which has already been 
adopted and tested in other political entities. 

In the second place, I want to call attention to one element of value 
in this matter of arbitration in industrial frictions which has not been 
ad verted to. Arbitration is very valuable, not only as affording a means 
for the assertion of a claim, but it is often a thousand times more val- 
uable as a means for the modification or withdrawal of a claim. It is 
within the experience of all of us that labor and capital go apart, strikes 
occur, lockouts follow, and the agony widens out of all proportion to its 
originating cause. If I am not in error with reference to the recent 
troubles on the Missovri Pacific railroad system, they have been alto- 
erties disproportioned to the importance of the discharge of the in- 

ividual employé which gave rise to those troubles. Pride of opinion, 

as we all know, and the unwillingness to seem to back down often pre- 
vent a settlement which would otherwise be an easy matter. Both 
parties frequently would gladly welcome the decision of an arbitrator, 

no matter what that decision might be, so long as it settled the differ- 
ence at all. It would often be a relief to the complaining party him- 
self to have his complaint overruled rather than suffer all the conse- 

quences and all the evils which are liable to follow as the entail of a 
long unsettlement. Pass this bill, and you have made possible an early 
and easy settlement of difficulties which otherwise may grow into revo- 
lutions; you have invoked adjudication in the place of those gigantic 
antagonisms which are liable to rend us to pieces; you have accom- 
plished just what the railroad-commission system has accomplished in 
my own State of Massachusetts—a commission which has not a particle 
of coercive power, which can not enforce a decree, which can only rec- 

ommend. It hears, it investigates, it recommends, that is all; and yet 
such is its force under this power of public sentiment which has been 
referred to that inno instance has its recommendation ever failed to be 
complied with, no matter how gigantic or powerful or rich the corpora- 
tion or how humble the complainant. 

In the third place, I am for this bill because it is by no means so val- 
ueless as has been represented. It has other virtues than the virtue of 
being merely harmless. The bill is a positive force. Itdoessomething 
more than simply declare, what is already true, that one man havinga 
poorno against another may enterinto anarbitration over itwith him 

t both agree to do so. What I say is this: If, without this law, any 
humble employé of a powerful railroad corporation should to-day ask 
that corporation to enter into an arbitration with him over a difference 
between them, the chances, as you know, are a hundred to one thatin 
any ordinary case the corporation would decline and would wave him 
away. You also know—such is the power of the expression of the rep- 
resentatives of the people, such is the power of anact of the American 
Congress that if you pass this bill, then let the humblest workingman 
demand of the corporation that employs him an arbitration, let him 
demand it under the sanction of an act of Congress, and the chances 
are a hundred to one that it will be granted, or that, to avoid refusing 
it, an adjustment will be made. In that way you insure to him a hear- 
ing; and let me say—and I say this to the credit of the wisdom of the 
Committee on Labor—you insure it to him pretty much as substan- 
tially as if you had put a compulsory provision into the bill. 

There is one other provision in this bill which is a fourth reason in my 
mind for voting for it and for asserting that it is not merely a declara- 
tion of an existing right. It is a provision of the utmost importance 
to the workingman, and one which makes the bill anything but value- 
less to him. To-day no such workingman entering into a voluntary 
arbitration with a corporation could afford to pay the expense of pros- 
ecuting such an arbitration toits conclusion. Indeed, the anticipated 
cost of such an arbitration would probably prevent him from entering 
into an arbitration at all. The result is that, being unable to bear 
the cost of arbitration, he makes his complaint to his fellow-employés, 
a bitter feeling is fomented, and a strike follows. 

Pass this bill with this fifth section in it, and you provide that the 
employé, however poor, engaging in an arbitrationof this charactershall 
have the expense of his arbitrators, of his witnesses, of the clerk, of the 
stenographer—all the expenses of the arbitration—paid out of the Uni- 
ted States Treasury. And let me tell you it will be a mighty cheap price 
to pay if it will tend to avoid such an experience as we have had within 
the last few weeks in the State of Missouri, with the attendant damage 
and loss that have followed from it to all classes of the community. 
Pass the bill with this section, and you have put the humblest working- 
man upon an equality in this respect with the richest employer. There 
is no longer anything to prevent the hearing of any matter in dispute 
without oppressive expense to one side or the other and upon fair and 
equal terms. The result will be not the multiplicity of these com- 
aia or suits, but their infrequency. The very power to invoke ar- 

itration will prevent its invocation, as every man who is familiar with 
human nature knows, because the party in the wrong will sooner do 
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justice than have that power invoked, and because no man who has not 
a good cause of complaint will be in a hurry to have its weakness and 
fallacy exposed to the light of an investigating arbitration. 

I ham for this bill, then, because it is on the whole a good bill, and 
— because it is a temperate bill; because it does not undertake 
too much; because, while it meets public sentiment, it goes only as 
far as public sentiment has now gone. It opens the door to peaceful 
adjustment of difficulties. It turns the minds of the le in the 
direction of adjudication, and not in the direction of revolution or vio- 
lence. It works no harm. It accomplishes a good p . The 
committee are entitled to credit for having brought it here in so mod- 
erate a form, and I trust we shall pass it as they have presented it to 
us. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri, was recognized. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Lowry]. 

Mr. LOWRY. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to address the com- 
mittee at this time.. : 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I yield ten minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bounp]. 

Mr. BOUND. Mr. Chairman, when this bill was first introduced into 
the House of Representatives and reported from the committee I had 
no thought of making any remarks in regard toit. It was so plain and 
simple in its provisions and yet so comprehensive of the objects aimed 
at, that I imagined the wayfaring man, though a fool, could see its pur- 

ataglance. And Ring until the gentleman from Massachusetts 
Rar. Lona] addressed committee, the object of the bill appeared 
to have escaped the scrutiny of gentlemen who seem to be astute con- 
stitutional lawyers, gentlemen who understand legislation fully, and 
the Constitution from a to z. I did not imagine that a man could take 
up this bill and look even at the first section of it and at the provisions 
there contained and ibly mistake its object. The object of the bill 
is not to settle questions of damages between railroad corporations and 
their employés; it is not to settle questions of how much money shall 
pass for an injury done to an employé, or how much damages a railroad 
company shall receive. 
That whenever differences or controversies arise between common carriers 
transportation of property or wheth 
carriers be private persons or corpo! eh? 
troversies may hinder, impede, obstruct, interrupt, or affect such transporta- 
tion of property or passéngers,or when such employés, or any of them, allege 
that he or y have been treated unjustly or oppressively, either as to wages, 
hours of labor, or otherwise, by such common carrier, if, u the written prop- 
ite, the AAA panty all DONN tbe PELAA Gan Rak tk amok. wend tne 
— Keone carrier is SOA $0. select and appoint, &. 

Is there a word said in any portion of this bill about mulcting any one 
in damages? The committee, who had all these bills before them, and 
carefully scrutinized and scanned their provisions, looked attentively 
at the remedy sought as between the laborers and employés on the one 
side and these giant cor ms on the other. We regarded this bill 
in committee, and we look upon it to-day, as providing a poor man’s 
court—a tribunal, as su by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
where the humblest ci can go before three men, impartially se- 
lected, make his complaint, and have all the difficulties and controver- 
sies between the railroad- employé and the employer adjusted upon 
satisfactory terms; and the results of this inquiry when are not 
only to be announced publicly by the tribunal itself, but to be trans- 
OANA ee ee r at Washington, to be filed as a 

mem ž 

I suggest that no railroad corporation of this land will disregard the 
provisions of this harmless bill. It has a weight and power behind 
it that will bes than courts and juries. It is to open the way 
for the humblest citizen to go before a tribunal composed of his fellow- 
citizens and ask redress of his grievances. The corporation, with its 
millions at its back, can at any time command the services of the most 
astute counsel. What is the power of the ordinary citizen to-day in a 
court of justice in a suit against a corporation, where his individual 
rights are concerned? The corporations have power to command the 
best legal talent; and I am happy to say they do so in all controversies 
2 their corporate rights. Upon mere questions of law, in any 
trib in this country, I care not how pure or how wise may be the 
jurist upon the bench, if you rely simply upon technical rules, and your 
antagonist is a corporation, that corporation will have counsel to trip 
your feet at every step, so that you will never get beyond the portals of 
the court. In et 3 the courts ste; for practical pur- 
poses, n e poor man, or the man of moderate 
means, when he seeks redress of grievances against one of these power- 
ful corporations; and any lawyer who has ever practiced before a court 
or a jury knows this just as well as I do. 

This bill proposes to provide, in controversies of this kind between 
employer and employé, a settlement that can not be reached under the 
ordinary forms of law or any rules of arbitration now in force. It 
takes hold of abstract principles, and inquires into the respective rights 
of employer and employé. 

But I not intended to discuss even to this extent the provisions 
of this bill. I rose for an entirely different 4 I was sorry to 
hear opprobrious epithets applied to a bill of kind, so wise in its 


Le gef Bee just, so comprehensive, so well calculated to guard the 
rights of the poor man the laborer and the mechanic, no matter where 
employed —against the avarice, the rapacity, the power and influence 
of combined and organized capital, whether invested in railroads er 
otherwise. My object mainly at this time was to reply to insinuations 
which have been cast upon members of the committee who have given 
so much thought and time to the preparation ofso ‘harmless’? a bill. 
Astute gentlemen here seem not to have comprehended its provisions 
or intent until the gentleman from Massachusetts for the first time in- 
dicated what the committee sought in reporting this hill. 

But I wish to reply to insinuations thrown out by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY]. Honored and respected as he has been 
during a service of twenty-five years as a legislator in the Halls of 
Congress, and pretending w be a friend of the poor man, the laboring 
man, and the mechanic, I ask him what has he done in this direction? 
What remedy has he proposed in his wisdom and experience? I ask 
him whether it becomes him to tell this committee that the bill they 
have reported to the House isa ‘‘fraud’’ upon the laboring man and “a 
cheat?’ Asa humble member of the committee, I repel for myself, 
with all the scorn of which I am capable, the insinuation or the accu- 
sation that this committee has introduced a bill which isa cheat or 
a fraud either upon grave legislators in this Hall or <a the labor- 
ing men of the coun The common people understand its provisions; 
they know what the bill is, though it may not be clear to the compre- 
hension of astute lawyers, who seem to want double-back-action spec- 
tacles in order to comprehend the plainest provision on the statute-book, 
and who look aghast for fear that a measure of this kind may injure a 
comma, or pierce asemicolon, or knock the eye out of a period. [Laugh- 
ter.] They must grope h the Constitution and through the 
books of judicial decisions in order to find out whether there is not some- 
thing hidden, something covert; and then they come and say to a re- 
spectable committee of this House, composed of as honorable and fhir- 
minded men as any here, that their bill is a “cheat and a fraud.“ 
Is it dignified, is it worthy of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, or of 
any other member here, to thus speak of a committee of the House and 
their work—work done in a sincere and earnest spirit, for the purpose 
of accomplishing the object set forth in the bill? It seems to me that 
any schoolboy reading this bill must understand its provisions and its 
mode of settling differences between employers and employed. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. The subject has been so thoroughly dis- 

Mr. NEGLEY. Will the gentleman yield to me, before he com- 
mences his speech, for a moment only? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. NEGLEY. I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Amendmentsare not in order until after 4 o'clock, 
and then the Chair will recognize the gentleman. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I think it is only nec- 
pn Bost to defend the committee from one charge, made by some 
mem here, of this bill being a hasty and ill-considered one. Dur- 
ing the past two months the Committee on Labor have exhausted every 
means in their power to obtain the amplest information on labor ques- 
tions, Theopinions of men who have made the subject of poma econ- 
ay a study, the heads of leading labor organizations of the country, 
and of intelligent capitalists, and I propose now, in speaking on an ar- 
bitration bill which appeals to reason, simply to read the views which 
they have furnished so far as they relate to this question. 

I am indebted to some extent to the intelligent discussion of various 
phases of the labor 3 conducted during the past three months 
under the auspices of a leading trade journal published in the interest of 
manufacturers and workmen alike. (I refer to the Age of Steel, printed 
at Saint Louis.) A letter sent to that paper by myself as chairman of 
the Committee on Labor helped to direct the discussion. Among other 
questions of the hour of vital interest to employer and employé was 
asked: ‘‘Isarbitration the missing coupling between capital and labor?” 
The responses came. From every section of this great country; from 
students grown gray in study of the rights of mankind; from political 
and social economists, whose utterances have thrown light into dark 
places; from labor’s recognized officers in the governments of States; 
from the executive chambers of giant trades organizations which have 
wrung deserved recognition from the great monopolies of the age; from 
the heads of great manufacturing establishments, who speak in the 
light of bitter experience, written perhaps in the-light of the blaze 
caused by the torch of the misguided incendiary; from the pulpit; from 
the editorial sanctum; from the mine, the mill, and the workshop 
come up the answer in no uncertain tones, Arbitration is the missing 
coupling between labor and capital.” 

General W. H. Powell, president of the great works of the Western 
Nail Company at Belleville, III., after a recital of the bitter controversy 
which raged between his company and their workmen, says: 

Ï hold that the true and real interests of capital and labor are identical and 
inseparable. They are, however, the results consequent upon the ill-advised 
counsels of design: men, denominated leaders, who are influenced by passion 
and preju ess of the real interests of the masses of the laboring classes, 
prot ng the h t labor, and eontrolling the lowest id labor by in- 


timidation and d: u. regardless of consequent results. Mirbitration is in 
my opinion the necessary link between capital and labòr, The refusal of the 


ers 
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organization, known as the United Steller, Sn kanik the wage question to arbi- 
tration last April, as was the custom of Amalgamated Association of the 
Iron and Steel Workers of tho United States, from which the United Nailers of 
America seceded Mst spring, is the sole cause of the long, bitter contest between 
the manufacturers and their workmen, 1 arbitration will not obviate 
oe and 15 88 evils. gaan no per in . — whan 
societies, no ice or m cay e of compelling or e compulsory 
eure arbitration. Cuplanl on labor have ever existed in their e, in- 

ependent spheres and interests, and eyer will to the end of time, union 
alone makes their combined interests one and inseparable, Amicable arbitra- 
tion between capital and labor is the only true remedy, 


Mr. Samuel Laughlin, president of the Junction Iron Company of 
Wheeling, W. Va., gives his sentiments on this absorbing question after 
along and disastrous struggle with his employés. He says: 


The experience of myself for six months in our mills at Mingo and Martin's 
Ferry, both nail-mills, employing a number—over 1,000—of intelligent o 
eratives and men whom I personally highly esteem, has been painful to — 
and brother, whose death was produced by the incidents of the strike, now last- 

over seven months. I have beena quiet observer of the ray ee and prog- 
ress of this difficulty and have been an unwilling participant in it. Ido not 
feel that strikes or lockouts are a oa prey? é feature of the w: system, but do 
believe arbitration the proper method for the settlement of the differences which 
between the employers and those — tyre * * * While I believe the 
scale presented to the nailers by the manufacturers mainly correct and de- 
manded by the condition of trade and surrounding competition, yet it madede- 
mands which could only have been harmonized with conflicting views had both 
parties met in conference. The nailers of our locality are int nt men asa 
class and could readily see the requirements of the day, that any arbitrary 
scale placing us at a disadvan with other manufacturers could only be to 
their ultimate rca pon ng Hence I feel that arbitration is not only a wise 
method, but in fact the only way to harmonize differences arising in reaching 
an equitable basis of the wage question, although I am not prepared to suggest 
the method most desired. 


Listen to the thoughtful utterances of P. H. Donnelly, esq., general 
secretary of the Illinois Miners’ Protective Association: 


I look upon the acceptance of the principle of arbitration for settling disputes 
and as a preventive against their occurring by the laboring men of Senge and 


the emplo’ disposed to do what is fair by their employés as being a hopeful 
in this conflict between labor and capital—such m as the one just 
d in Pittsburgh, Pa., between the national executive of our organiza- 


tion and gr, desea apc of a large number of coal ai pic. Sages shi g com- 

es to d their proper relationship, aiming to d upon what should 

a fair price for coal in the marketand a tair price for the labor engaged in its 

production, all trying to be controlled by the pas 3 of reason, which is 

arbitration. Without reason there is no arbitration, and arbitration means a 

to those prolonged and ruinous struggles between employers and employés, 

a shaking of across the bloody chasm. Arbitration proper is the missing 

link between capital and labor. With that principle firmly established we may 

hope for a more sa! ry and equitable division of the profits arising from 
industrial enterprises. 


Daniel McLaughlin, president of the Miners’ State Protective Asso- 
ciation of Illinois reflects the views of his organization when he says: 


A board of arbitration, properly constituted of honest, intelligent men, with 

power to examine the books of any establishment where a dispute to 

ascertain the legal amountof money invested (no watered stock to be taken into 

consideration) and the net 8 of the establishment, with the power to en- 

force its decision, would in my judgment prevent many great strikes and lock- 

aes and bring more security to capital and a better remuneration to the 
rer, 


A. H. Danforth, esq., vice-president and general manager of the Colo- 
rado Coal and Iron Company, South Pueblo, Colo., lifts his voice in be- 
half of a jrial of the arbitration system, and declares that— 


Arbitration is not a panacea to cure the ills of labor, but it 1 next 
stage of human development in advance of strikes. In the dle Ages might 
was right, and every dispute was settled by a resort to force. ie Dara sie oi 
of feudalism, Following that came the establishment of courts of for the 
settlement of disputes, and the judge and lawyer took the place of the baron and 
soldier in the settlement of private differences. Strikes and lockouts are the 
characteristics of the feudal age of labor and capital, and arbitration will be the 
characteristic of the age of law. 


Professor S. Waterhouse, of Washington University, of St. Louis, a 
profound scholar and advanced thinker, says, with much force: 


An equitable adjustment of the relations of capital and labor is a problem 
whose solution demands the gravest thought of en and political econo- 
mists. The settlement of differences between manufacturers and workmen by 
means of strikes is a rude and costly process. It has been stated that the ag- 
gregate loss inflicted upon Great Britain since 1870 by these violent interrup- 
tions of productive industry is more than $200,000,000. Every great manufact- 
uring nation loses millions annually by the misunderstandings that arise be- 
tween employers and their workmen. The waste of property by tivil strife 
between labor and capital is almost equal to the havoc of a foreign war. The 
thrift of the worki. and the well-being of society imperatively require 
the prevention of this enormous loss, A reconciliation of the confli inter- 
ests of manufacturers and their operatives is the difficult task which now chal- 
lenges the attention of Stereo thinkers, The history of international dis- 
sensions encourages the belief that there is a way of ng industrial disa- 
greements, In former ages a recourse to war was the sole means of settling 
5 5 disputes. The sword was the universal umpire of contested rights. 

hrough the slow lapse of centuries the progress of civilization and enlight- 
ened humanity has gradually introduced more reasonable methods of com- 
posing nation — and now governments, taught by the desolation and 
miseries of war, have learned to submit their claims to peaceful arbitration. 
Many a difficulty which in an earlier age would have been decided a resort 
to battle, has in modern times been settled by the bloodless arts of diplomacy. 
If the discords of alien governments, embittered by jealousies and wrongs, can 
be harmonized by amicable reference, assuredly mere business differences be- 
tween members of the same community ought to be susceptible er ad- 
justment. The fact that such differences have often been reconciled by arbitra- 
tion proves the feasibility of the plan and strongly recommends its eral 
adoption. It is quite improbable that wars and strikes will ever be wholly pre- 
vented by vy Beat of man, but their frequency will be greatly redu by 
— goras telligence of the civilized races and by a clearer recognition of 

uman righi 


Professor E. J. James, of the Wharton School of Finance and Econ- 
omy, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., writes: 
In arbitration, as a means of immediate relief and of permanent advantage in 


various ways, I am a thorough believer. I think itshould be in law 
by providing for the establ. ent of boards of arbiters, whose di ions should 
have a bin force. No can come from our persistently closing our e 


to patent facts of our social life. Our laws and lawmakers at present on 
the supposition of a state of perfect freedom on the part of every individual la- 
borer and employer, w! us a matter of fact, they are both usually (and the 
ex are becoming fewer every day) members of some organization or 
other, which practically dictates to each what he must do or leave undone. 
These organizations are facts with which we have to reckon, and as they are 
powerful for mischief, they may also become powerful for good under a propa 
system of public control. Arbitration has the great advantage of subjecting the 
acts of the parties to it to the efticient and powerful control of an energetic pub- 


p! 
lic opinion. It recognizes, indirectly, what is too often overlooked, that the in- 
terestsat stake are not merely those of the laborerand the employer, but also those 
of the community at . The latter has such a great stake in the contest that 


it can not afford to stand idly by and permit the former to disturb society to its 
foundations and destroy in their struggle the very conditions of sound economie 
progress, 

That distinguished divine, Rev. R. Heber Newton, of New York city, 
adds his testimony when he says: 

Arbitration is ving in the economie strife what it is in the political strife. 
The fact that nations are now ready, under the force of public opinion and by 
the burden which war im to pause a moment before committing 
themselves to actual conflict talk the matter over, is itself a preventive of 
war in many instances, It gives time for passion to cool and judgment and 
conscience to assert themselves. Arbitration is proving to be the missing coup- 
ling between capital and labor in England and in France—very notably in the 
latter case in the semi-legal courts known as the conseil des prudhommes, 


Robert Bennett, master-workman of the Illinois State Assembly 
Knights of Labor, says: 


Arbitration is a proper means toadopt forthe settlement of disputes and griev- 
ances between employer and employés. 


Hon. Oscar Kochtitzky, commissioner of labor of my own State 
bauer, a gentleman for whose calm judgment I have the highest 
regard, might well have had the pending bill before him when he 
wrote: 

Strikes and lockouts are in nearly svor case the result of an aggravation of 

ce o! 


ill-feeling, brought on by the existen 
ing between 1 and employé, — 5 difference in most instances could 


and * 1 existed, and before the breach between them began to widen and 
nto an aggravated and resentful condition. A board of arbitration, 
of persons capable to judge clearly between rightand wrong, possess- 
ing in reas respect the confidence of the community, and who are not directly 
interested in the dispute to be settled, would in nearly every case present a plan 
of settlement acceptable to both parties. Any proposition made by a board so 
com) would be supported by the moral force of public opinion, and the re- 
by either party to the dispute to accept the plan of settlement proposed 
could only be to the interests of the party so refusing. 


The Hon. E. R. Hutchins, commissioner of labor statistics of Iowa, 
in replying to the question direct, Is arbitration the necessary coup- 
ling between labor and capital?“ writes: 

I believe it is. Believing it to be, I have u in my report, the enactment 
of a law embodying its oe Wherever it is tried nestly it is successful, 
This is true in this and inthe old countries. But it must be honest. It must be 
entered into with sincerity on the part of both sides, and its results must be as 
bindingas any law uponastatute-book. Sucha policy musteventually succeed, 
for at its very foundation is the recognition of mutual rights. ‘This is getting 
very near the highest Divine command, * Love thy neighbor as thyself.” What 
is needed is for reason to assert itself. When it old sway (and it will not 
take long in honest arbitration to enthrone it), then employer and employé will 
learn that their interests are not antagonistic, but thoroughly reciprocal. 


Professor J. B. Clark, of Smith College, Northampton, Mass., whose 
contributions to the literature of social economy are of the very high- 
est type, tersely says: 


Arbitration is in itself an accent to 
itive principle. The competition whi 


competitive system, with 
FFF 
can be moet easily and immediately made by arbitration. ok 

In Fred. Swarwood I find one of those toilers who, while working at 
his bench in a Western city, looks with a calm and contemplative eye 
upon the condition of his fellow-workmen, and with a graphic pen de- 
clares that: 

In ce priae le of arbitration is unified the interests of both 28 to 


my mind is a ein the gospel of industry worthy of being the eleventh 
commandment. It izes or ostracism, It assumes and acts 


lockouts as an ax at the root of a tree and a knife at à cancer. Of its adoption 
there is no doubt, though its details and methods may be matters of piae ee 
and time. It has its enemies, as had the act of emancipation. It hurts the busi- 
ness prospects of the demagogue and takes away the tin horn with which he 
called. his hounds and hunted. the game. and it removes last rivet in the 
armor of feudalism, by which the pride of a Plantagenet keeps the “common 
herd” of mankind in distance and disdain. The plaster covers the sore. 

Professor Henry C. Adams, lecturer on political economy in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and Cornell University, while denying that arbi- 
tration is the missing coupling-link between labor and capital,” goes 
80 far as to say that— 

It is the thing for which at the present time it is practical that workingmen 
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should strive. Its establishment is the first step toward the overthrow of the 
Workingmen are right in 3 it; employers also, if they 


wages system. € 
judge wholly from the standpoint of their perso: 
clear-headed in opposing it. 


N. O. Nelson, of Saint Louis, the head of a great manufacturing com- 
pany, who has ever striven to improve the condition of his workmen 
and the first employer to ‘ntroduce profit-sharing in Saint Louis, in a 
long letter advocating that system, says: ‘‘Arbitration is not a perfect, 
but it is the most available remedy in existing trouble.“ 

By to-day’s mail I received a communication from Hugh T. McMur- 
try, of Saint Louis, announcing that Saint Louis Ty hical Union 
No. 8 requests the passage of Congressional enactments that will tend 
to avert the necessity of strikes and provide for the arbitration of such 
differences as may arise between employers and employés. 

John C. Sarsfield, of New York, an eminent writer on social and po- 
litical economy, says: 

Arbitration is a missing link. Thechain is broken in so many places that it 
can not repair all the fractures. It isan advance from the crudeness of the strike, 
with its privation and waste, up to a rational means of settlement of disputes be- 
tween employer and employé. It is the primary step in the evolution of the 
labor question. 

Joel B. McCamant, chief of the bureau of industrial statistics, State 
of Pennsylvania, disposes of the question with characteristic directness 
when he says: 

Arbitration in my opinion is the only reasonable ‘coupling between labor 
and capital.” 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, these are but a few of the utterances 
of men whose words carry with them the weight of practical knowledge 
of the question at issue, taught them in some instances in the bitter 
school of experience. I might prolong the quotations for days if I 
thought it necessary. I will take the liberty later in the session to 
publish in the RECORD additional testimony as to the effectiveness and 
desirability of voluntary arbitration. 

Mr. Chairman, I propose to offer in this connection for the informa- 
tion of the House as a result of the efforts at arbitration in England a 
statement of Mr. Edward Trowe, who is the secretary of the concilia- 
tion and arbitration board of the manufactured iron trade in the north 
of England. He explains the principles on which the board of concilia- 
tion and arbitration act in England. He says: 

The principles upon which the board is conducted are equal representation 
for both employers and employés, and the operative representative is in all cases 
treated with courtesy and recogu as being authorized to treat for the work- 
men and inquire into any and all matters that may arise in the works he repre- 
sents, if such matter affects the interest of the workmen, Trades unions were 
the result of oppression on the part of the employer, whose acts compelled men to 
organize in self-defense, and r their formation we had many very severe con- 
flicts between capital and labor, in many cases such conflicts inflicting misery and 
suffering on thousands of helpless wives and children and ‘ruin 3 employ- 
ers. The result of these labor wars in no case pro’ who was in the right, but 
ending in victory for the strongest, left the trade demoralized and yzed, 
and created hatred in the hearts of the defeated, who acce; eat with a 
stubborn determination at the first opportunity of tak their full revenge. 

Arbitration was the result of the efforts of the late Mr, J. Kane and other trade- 
union leaders, who saw the evil effects upon the trade and trading community 
of the barbarous m of strikes and lockouts, and in 1869 delegates represent- 
ing the workmen in the north of England, acting under the advice of Mr, Kane, 
and employers of the district, acting under the advice of Mr. D. Dale, met 
together and decided to establish a rd of conciliation and arbitration at 
SAAR both parties could meet together, discuss freely and fully every question, 
bring the light of reason to bear upon all and every point of difference that 
may arise and create a feeling of confidence between employers and employés. 
From 1869 up to the present the board then established has continued to exist, 
and during the whole period it has been a boon and a blessing to both employ- 
ers, employés, and the whole district, 

In pi rous or inflated times it has prevented men from taking undue adyan- 
tage and res the continuance of work in depressed times; it prevented 
unjust employers from taking undue advantage of workmen and compelled 
them to prove by facts before an independent arbitrator the justice of their de- 
mands, and I have no hesitation in stating that the benefit and success of the 
system of conciliation and arbitration for settling disputes over the old and bar- 
barous system of strikes and lockouts, as proved by the pay of the North of 
England board, fully establishes the utility and adaptability of the system, and 
no parallel can be found in the history of trade at any period previous to 1869 
where disputes have been settled so advantageously, or such good feeling has 
existed between employers and employés. 


The English statute which was the subject of discussion yesterday in 
the House was passed in the fifth year of the reign of George IV, in 
1824, and I have the authority, in his published reports, of our Commis- 
sioner of Labor, Carroll D. Wright, and Hon. D. J. Ryan, of Ohio, who 
has published an excellent book on the subject of arbitration, tosay that 
that and all other compulsory arbitration laws were absolutely dead 
letters, complete failures. They have never been enforced. Every 
compulsory law that has ever been placed upon the statute-books of 
any country has proven a failure. The judgment of to-day, as illus- 
trated in this country, proves that you can only secure the result 
sought to be secured by conciliation, by bringing together the conflict- 
ing interests and by harmonizing them. 

In France, under the operation of that system, they have grown since 
1803 until the last report in 1874 to one hundred and twelve councils, 
and had settled twenty-six thousand eight hundred disputes. The coun- 
cils now number upward of one hundred and fifty. 

Now, in the North of England where, since 1869, they have had a vol- 
untary system of conciliation and of arbitration between the iron-mas- 
ters and workers, strikes are unknown. Prior to that period that section 
of England witnessed the scenes that have been reproduced in Belgium 


interests, are logical and 


in the last few weeks, accompanied by riots and bloodshed, a resort to 
force and shotguns as a method of determining human rights. 

Reason in every instance has proven to be sufficiently powerful to 
bring about a settlement, and there is not a member on this floor when 
he stops to reflect upon the effect of public opinion but knows that it 
is powerful enough in this connection. In my own section of the country 
workmen during the past two weeks by an absolute silent protest have 
succeeded in paralyzing the commerce of the nation. Railroad corpora- 
tions controlling 8,000 miles of railroad were unable to move a wheel. 
To-day the sentiment of the workingmen throughout this land, which 
is rising like the sound of the waves against a rock-ribbed shore, or as 
the sound of the storm when forests are rended, reaches this House, 
and tells you that when the workingmen have secured an honest ver- 
dict and your general corporations will not live up to it, publie opin- 
ion will find a way to compel them to do so. That will meet the dif- 
rage Public opinion in the past has justified heroic remedies, and 
it will again do so whenever you appeal to intelligence and honesty, to 
right and manhood anda ition of the rights of the poorest and the 
humblest citizen in the land. When the time comes that honest pub- 
1 Te can not enforce it, the people will find a remedy, and very 

ortly. 

= believe, sir, that the time has now arrived for closing the general 
debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time fixed for general debate upon this bill 
has expired. The bill will now be considered under the five-minute 
rule by sections for amendment and debate. 

The Clerk will report the first section of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows : i 

Be it enacled, &c., That whenever differences or controversies arise between 
common carriers engaged in the transportation of propery, or passengers, 
whether said common carriers be private persons or corporations, between two 
or more States of the United States, or within the Territories of the United 
States, or within the District of Columbia, and the employés of said common 

„ W differences or controversies may hinder, impede, obstruct, in- 
terrupt, or affect such transportation of property or 8 or when such 
employés, or any of them, allege that he or they have treated unjustly or 
oppressively, eitheras to wages, hours of labor, or otherwise, by such common 
carrier, if, upon the written proposition of either party to the controversy to 
submittheir differences to tration, the other party shall accept the proposi- 
tion, then and in such event the common carrier is hereby authorized to select 
and appoint one person, and such employé or employés, as the case may be, to 
Pattie to Shc ined peraan al huge oF bor shal bo since tho 
United States and wholly Impartial and disinterested in respect to such differ- 
ences or controversies; and the three persons thus selected and pores shall 
be, and they are hereby, created and constituted a board of arbitration, with 
the duties, powers, and privileges hereinafter set forth. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I offerthe amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read us follows: 

Insert after the word “States,” in line 7, the words “between a Territory or 
State,” and strike out the word “or” where it occurs first in line 7, 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I think if the chairman of the com- 
mittee will examine this amendment he will accept it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. It simply perfects the bill. 

Mr. CANNON. It simply perfects the bill. 

Mr. I can not hope in five minutes to discuss this bill with 
satisfaction to the House or myself. I shall vote for the bill for reasons 
so well assigned by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] yesterday 
and by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Lone] y- 

Mr. Chairman, the census returns of 1880 show in round numbers two 
hundred and thirty-six thousand railway employésother than clerks. At 
this time no doubt they number over three hundred thousand. There 
is in operation in the United States 125,000 miles of railway. The rail- 
ways operated by the employés carry the mails, the passengers, and the 
products for exchange for sixty millions of people. If the railways re- 
fuse to perform their functions there is power to forfeit their charters— 
power in the public to make such provision as will insure the perform- 
ance of the functions for which they were created. If any n ille- 
gally obstructs the railway in the performance of its functions there is 
under the law a remedy to the railway and to the public. 

There has been, and is now, for that matter, a dispute between the 
managers of railways and the employés as to the compensation such 
employés should receive, hours of labor, &c. These differences fre-_ 
quently lead to strikes or cessation of work upon the part of the em- 
ployés. On the of employés by the companies, not infre- 
quently resulting in a ntinuance of traffic by the railways and 
the great injury of the business of sixty millions of People, the dif- 
ferences between the employer and employés are geni pats settled by 
argument or arbitration in the end, both parties generally yielding 
something; and whatever the result may be between these parties, if 
traffic upon the road ceases, the loss to the great public—the customer— 
is never made up. If possible such differences between employer and 
employé should be prevented by wise and equitable arrangement. 
This bill provides for the appointment of a tribunal—both parties as- 
senting—with power to subpœna witnesses, administer oaths, send for 
persons and papers, and summarily determine the differences submit- 
ted; all expensesof witnesses, arbitrators, &c., to be paid by the United 
States. 

It is objected, first, that the proposed legislation is unconstitu- 
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tional. This objection to my mind is not well taken, for the arbi- 
tration provided for only applies to differences arising touching inter- 
state commerce. 

Second. It is objected that there is no way provided in the bill by 
which the award can be enforced, and that without the proposed legis- 
lation differences are now settled by arbitration. 

In reply I repeat the bill creates a legal tribunal by the consent of the 
parties, consisting of three arbitrators, having full power of investiga- 
tion and inquiry, to compel the attendance of witnesses and production 
of papers, a power that can not be exercised without this or similar leg- 
islation, and as the expenses are borne by the United States, it is be- 
lieved that where differences exist both employer and employé will 
submit them, and, pending their investigation and decision, there will 
be no interruption of railway traffic, and when decided by such im- 
partial tribunal that both the railway and employé will abide by the 
award. It has been asked, If they do not comply with the award 

~ what. does the party lose which refuses? I answer, the party refusing 
meets the condemnation of that public opinion which, in the end, is 
founded in justice and is greater than railways or employés, courts or 
laws, and against which no case can stand. 

Even now the operation of that public opinion is having much to do 
in the settlement of the railway troubles, much of which, I think, is 
due to the temperate circular of Mr. Powderly, recently issued, 

Now, if a month ago such an arbitration as the one contemplated by 
this bill had been submitted, and in the mean time the operation of the 
railways had been continued, how infinitely better it would have been 
for the employer and employé and the public. In the future, when 
differences arise, I believe this bill, if enacted, will tend to accomplish 
just that thing. But suppose we are mistaken, the legislation can do 
no harm; so there is much to gain and nothing to lose by its enact- 
ment. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen who oppose this bill do not propose 
to amend it or offer a substitute for it. Most of them do not believe 
in any legislation upon the subject. Iwould gladly vote for any legis- 
lation that can be sustained and is practical if proposed; but I venture 
the assertion that in this, as in all other situations arising from the 
constant changes in our economic condition, we must feel our way as 
necessity may require, and if it should turn out that additional legis- 
lation is necessary, the wisdom and patriotism of the people will de- 
mand and secure it. 

One thing is certain, some way will be found by which differences 
arising between the railways and employés will be equitably adjusted 
without paralyzing the business of sixty millions of people. I was 
much interested in the statement of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lona], who called our attention to the fact that the railway com- 
mission in Massachusetts has no power whatever to enforce its awards, 
yet in every instance its awards have been complied with by all parties; 
truly a striking illustration of the power of public opinion sustaining 
the award of an intelligent unbiased commission. 

Sir, I have tried to frame amendments to this bill, keeping within 
the Constitution, thatare practical, for the enforcement of awards, and 
with my limited experience have been unable to do so, and doubt if at 
this time any one can frame such amendments. k 

Mr. Speaker, I have been much amused at the different views of gen- 
tlemen as to the cause of labor troubles in the country. Some gentle- 
men believe all our troubles arise from a contracted currency, others 
from an expanded currency, others find a panacea in an approach to 
freetrade. Iam constantly reminded of that old story of the doctor who 
always threw his patient into fits and then cured the fits. One thing 
at a time, gentlemen. The object now is to give such assistance as we 
properly can by enacting legislation that will assist in equitably settling 

iflerences between railways and employés, and after this is disposed of 
we can consider other matters. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] ` 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. We accept the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri can not accept the 
amendment; it has to be voted on. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
HAMMOND] is recognized. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday the venerable gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], the champion of labor on 
this floor, said of this bill— 

I desire to say that I shall vote for this bill; and as that is my pu 
to say in advance to the workingmen of the country that it is a tri 
credulity and a fraud. f 

Since I have seen those words printed in the RECORD I have been 
trying to think what that gentleman, so well posted and so careful as to 
the interests of laboring men, could have meant. And I think I seein 
this thing nota bill to protect labor, but a bill to prevent strikes in the 
interest of the corporations and at the expense of the United States. 


„I want 
upon their 


then yield to public opinion because they will have arbitrated under 
this fraud and trick.” 

Mr. Chairman, no good can come of fraud or trickery. Every honest 
man who believes that this is either the one or the other ought to vote 
against the bill. Every honest man who believes it is dangerous to 
start in on this line ought to vote against this bill. Who are the most 
powerful here to-day, capital or labor? Perhaps labor is now. Who 
may be most powerful in the next Congress or the next? Whenever 
Congress starts once on the line of taking charge of these matters Con- 
gress may decide to go against labor instead of against the corporations. 
The real friend of Jabor is the man who is careful lest he be drawing 
the sword of the Government to strike down the right of combination 
against these corporations by substituting what may grow into a com- 
pulsory sapere | 

Whether this bill is good or bad, believing that it is unconstitutional, 
I must vote against it. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. O'NEILL] 
says it is not a hasty measure.. He says he has been gathering expres- 
sions of opinions of many men, expressions from which he has been 
reading common platitudes coming from his constituency and other con- 
stituencies that he felt like complimenting, and he says that after ma- 
turing the measure and reading all these things this is the result. The 
measure which the gentleman matured and introduced on the day be- 
fore yesterday 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. On Monday. 

Mr. HAMMOND. On Monday—was a bill for compulsory arbitra- 
tion, and it was only when the committee took charge of it it was found 
that none but one man on the committee would advocate such a thing. 
That shows that the gentleman started out wrong by his own confes- 
sion. It shows thiswholething is hasty. It is proposed that we, who 
take days and weeks to consider whether we will pay a man $500 ora 
thousand dollars, shall now, in hot haste, without thought, crystallize 
in statute form something that nobody says is good and many people 
say is a mere trick to get rid of the question. e 

THere the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. CLEMENTS. If recognized I yield my time to my colleague. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that debate upon this 
amendment is exhausted, 

Mr. HAMMOND. I move tostrike out the last word. Mr. Speaker, 
I am not willing that what I had to say upon the constitutionality of 
this bill should rest upon my simple declaration as a lawyer. While I 
was out of the Honse this morning I understand that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. CRAIN] discussed that question at large. I do not 
know what he said, and therefore can not specifically reply thereto, 
but I desire to call attention to a leading case in the Supreme Courtof 
the United States, the case of the propeller Genesee Chief and others 
against Fitz-Hugh, decided in 1851—the great case which made our 
northern lakes seas and declared all the navigable waters of this coun- 
try under the jurisdiction of the Congress. There was a discussion as 
to whether trades made on steamboats could be made the subject-mat- 
ter of controversy in United States courts by Congress because they 
were made about matters affecting interstate commerce. The Supreme 
Court decided in these words: x 

Nor can the jurisdiction of the courts of the United States be made to depend 
on regulations of commerce. They are entirely distinct things, having no neces- 
sary connection with one another, and are conferred in the Constitution by sepa- 
rate and distinct nts. The extent of the judicial power is carefully defined 
and limited, and Congress can not enl: it to suit even the wants of commerce, 
nor for the more convenient execution of commercial lations; and the limits 
fixed by the Constitution to the judicial authority of the courts of the United 
States would form an insuperable objection to this law if its validity depended 
upon the commercial power. s 

Again, in another paragraph which I shall quote, they declare that 
the dogma that gives the judicial power a standing on the commerce 
clause would authorize Congress to carry every such thing into admiralty 
jurisdiction, and, as to them, thus abolish trial by jury, and put the rights 
of every citizen, when his contract grew out of any interstate transpor- 
tation, at the dictation of one man, the judge in such court. 

The court there held this language, namely: 

This power is as extensive upon land as upon water, The Constitution makes 
no distinction in that 8 And if the admiralty jurisdiction, in matters of 
contract and tort, which the courts of the United States may lawfully exercise 
on the high seas, can be extended to the lakes under the power to regulate com- 
me it can with the same propriety and upon the same construction, be ex- 
tended to contracts and torts on land when the commerce is between different 
States. And it may embrace also the vehicles and persons en in carrying 
iton. It would be in the power of Congress to confer admiralty jurisdiction 
upon its courts over the cars engaged in transporting passengers or merchandise 
from one State to another, and over the persons engaged in conducting them, 
and deny to the parties the trial by jury. 

Now, the judicial wer in cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction has 
never been su to extend to contracts made on land and to be executed on 
land. But if the power of regulating commerce can be made the foundation of 
jurisdiction in its courts, and a new and extended admiralty jurisdiction be- 


yond its heretofore known and admitted limits may be created on water un- 
der that authority, the same reason would justify the same exercise of power on 


Of course Gould and everybody else owning railroads may say, We | land. 


are ready at any time to arbitrate with you at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment and with nothing to come of it except to file the award. They 
may think they will then have public opinion on their side, and that 
those who undertook before to force them into terms, and even succeeded 


in forcing them to do what they thought was right by strikes, must 
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From that it is clear that such a dogma is destructive of the wise pro- 
visions of the Constitution. When that is true, even could I seesome 
seeming goad to come to laboring men from this bill, I would be com- 
pelled to vote against it, because those laborers and all of us havea 
higher interest in preserving the Constitution. 
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Mr. Chairman, I could not if I had time make more forcible by elab- 
oration the view which I present. But, because I have not the time,- 
I fail to state strong and pertinent objections to this miserable sham 
sar i to be palmed off as law. 

. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I think the word “sham” is very 
important, and I hope it will not be stricken out. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I used it for your benefit. 

Availing m of the general permission to print as to this bill, I 
cite the sixth section of the bill proposed by the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. O'NEILL] to make good my assertion about its compulsory char- 
acter. It is: 

Sec. 6 That whenever any such board of arbitrators has been organized and 
has entered upon the discharge of its duties as herein provided, it shall be un- 
lawful for such servant or employé, servants or employés, to interfere in any 
way to hinder, impede, interrupt, or in any manner to injuriously affect the 
commerce or business of the common carrier who isa part; such arbitration ; 
and if it come to the notice of such board of arbitrators the commerce or 
business of such common carrier, during the pendency of such arbitration, is so 

, impeded, interrupted, or pacer. affected by the unlawful acts of 
any person or persons whomsoever, in that event it shall be the duty 
of such board of arbitrators to forthwith report the same in writing to Lor} jungo 
of the district or Territorial court of the United States whose clerk would be re- 
quired to record the award that might be rendered by, such board of arbitrators; 
and thereupon it shall be the duty of said judge, and he is hereby full we 
ered, to interfere and to use and employ his power and authority penn f of said 
court to prevent such hindering, impeding, interrupting, or injury to the com- 
merce or business of said common carrier during the pendency of such arbitra- 
— like manner as if such arbitration was pending on the equity side of said 
co! 


And the fourth section of the intended substitute of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON] is in these words: 
Sec. 4. That when the said findings and decisions of the said board of com- 


acts, fair arbitration; and if, upon such reasona- 
ble notice as the court may direct, the terms of said decree shall be e 
set at naught, and reckoned inoperative by said party of parties, the same i 
be held to be a contempt of court, to be punished by fine and imprisonment, 
either or both, in such amount or for s$ term as the court may see fit; and 
the usual process shall issue from said court to enforce its orders in this behalf. 

True, these compulsory clauses are not in the bill reported to the 
House, nor will this House adopt them. But may they not be put in 
by another Congress if the basis for such legislation be now made? 

To avoid the force of the constitutional point some now say that these 
arbitrators are not a tribunal. The preamble to the bill of the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. O'NEILL] was in these words: 

Whereas by the Constitution of the United States Congress is invested with 
full power and authority to provide for the general welfare of the people of the 
United States; to regulate commerce pry! the several States; to constitute 
tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court ef the United States; and to make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution the fore- 
going powers: Therefore. z 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. O'NEILL] in his speech yester- 
day ed it a court. His language was: 

This bill provides for an arbitration, in each dispute each side selecting a dis- 
interested person, those two sel a third, and the three arbitrators are sworn 
to faithfully and impartially d the questions at issue; they are created 
acourt, with full powers to send for persons and papers, examine witnesses un- 
der to obtain the fullest information, and announce their verdict, trusting 
to the power of public opinion for the enforcement of the award. 


What but a court can it be which is described by the bill in these 
words, namely: 

Sec. 2. That the board of arbitration proyided for in the first section of this 
= shall all the powers and authority in Ling ayy to istering oaths, 


poenaing witnesses and compelling their atten „ preserving er dur- 
ing the sittings of the board, punishing for 8 requiring the produc- 


d writ; dall vileges, in their 
applicable now possessed Mna belonging to United States tousmissioners aP 
pointed by the circuit court of the Un States. 

If deemed pertinent to the controversy, may not that tribunal com- 
pel the production of the books and papers of a transportation company 
orofa 2 of Knights of Labor? Since speaking I have been furnished 
with the Philadelphia Times of this morning. It is a Democratic pa- 
per of large circulation and great influence, published in the very cen- 
ter of the great laboring population of Philadelphia. Its leader of this 
morning was so forcible that I adopt it as part of my remarks, This 
is the article: 

A BILL THAT IS A FRAUD AND TRICK. 

Judge KELLEY rightly characterized Mr. O'NEILL’s arbitration bill as “a 
fraud,” a trick upon the credulity of American workingmen.” 

—.— tes to peer on — — ok when itis 8 oon 
ep = bys Serer pia ire kaag ibers vote for them because they are 
0 ition might be misunderstood. 
ef done by “harmless” legislation. In truth, 
thing. Legislation that is not sound and right and useful 
isharmful. Every act that is or meddlesome or impotent, or that 
what it can not . and obstructive, a positive in- 
jary to the commonwealth. No social problems are eyer solved by humbug, 
ey are only complicated. 
Mr. O’Nztix’s bill, which obtained so much consideration in the House of 


Representatives yesterday, is at best ashallow pretense. The subject with which 
it to deal lies wholly without the jurisdiction of and while 
bill apparently gi authority to boards on, 


the ly gives 
reality it would not promote “the 
smallest . The bill 


d their employés,and either 
party proposes to submit their differences to arbitration and the other party ac- 


cepts the tion, they are ‘hereby authorized" to select and appoint fit 
2 What is the need or use of this? Does ASL tans NODON 
that Mr. Gould and Mr. Powderly or Mr. Hoxie and Mr. Irons have been 3 
ing for the authority of Congress to submit their differences to arbitration, or 
t they would aaroo any more readily with such authority than without? 
There is no compulsion in the act, because there can be none, It is simply 
“may.” But they “may” do all this as it is, and where Congress has no power 
it is worse than useless for it to interfere. 
This is not the end of Mr. O'N. Aaa pan. Amning that the arbitration be 
e manner i proposed 


agreed to and the board appointed in it is then 

to give to the arbitrators powers of United States oners as 

the examination of witnesses and other proceedings, and also to give them the 
pensation of United States commissioners, with allowance for 


hers, witness fees, and Their findi: d rds 8 
rap ess and so on. eir findings and awa: er 
A abor of the United 


pow. 
arrangement is purely voluntary, and the only effect that the act can 
have is to ereate an indefinite numberof salaried pi 


is necessary to bring it into oj 
“or any of them, shall allege t 
pressively.“ Under this pleasant scheme 


and one of his deck-hands could get up a controversy, ve themselves, with 
a mutual friend, into a board of arbitration, and to draw the salary of 
U find witnesses to examine at 


nited States commissioners as 1 us they coul 
the public expense. The O'Neill 


opens up possibilities in the way of per- 
manent and lucrative employment as arbitrators beside which the pointed po- 
sitions in labor |, i 


odges are insignificant. 

This is the only way in which the bill can have ef results at all. There is 
no warrant in the Constitution for any such method of creating salaried offices, 
and there might be difficulty in getting the money out of the 1 but the 
plan is no less mischievous because it would pro! ay fail. Itis clear thatin any 
event this “harmless” bill has potentialities of positive as well asn ve harm 
which should be enough to condemn it even if it were not condemned on the 
—— of its utter 


bak peee a positive and practical thing, meddling politicians must keep their 
om, 

Mr, KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the first section by 
striking out from the words ‘‘or when,” in the eleventh line, down to 
and including the word ‘‘carrier,’’ in the fourteenth line. 

The CHAIRMAN, There is an amendment pending to which this 
can not be an amendment, and therefore the Chair will first put the 
question upon the amendment submitted by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. CANNON]. á 

The Clerk read the amendment of Mr. CANNON, as follows: 

In the seventh line, after the word “States,” insert “ between a Territory and 
State; and in the same line strike out the word “or” where it first occurs, so 
that the provision will read, “ between two or more States of the United States ; 
between a eek ges and State, within the Territories of the United States, or 
in the District of Columbia,” &c. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. KELLEY. Irenewit. Mr. Chairman, inthe first place, perhaps 
I should endeavor to heal the feelings I wounded yesterday in the pre- 
cipitancy of my speech when I sup this bill was to be ed 
through by unanimous consent, as it been taken up to the exclusion 
of all business, I did not mean that the gentlemen on that commit- 
tee had deliberately pores a fraud or atrick. Why, sir, I had 
read this bill, and I w that the gentlemen who could submit it to 
the workingmen of this country as a provision ſor the speedy settle- 
ment of controversies’’ between great railroad companies and their em- 
ployés were quite too innocent to deliberately perpetrate a fraud or a 
trick upon the public. I spoke rather objectively. [Laughter.] I 
was addressing the great mass of workingmen as to what would be the 
result of the innocence of these gentlemen. 

Here is a bill proposing to enable people in controversy to do, under 
the sanction of Congress and at the cost of the Government, what they 
were doing at that time; what the great master-workman of the com- 
bined workingmen of the United States had appealed to his side to do 
under penalty of his withdrawal from connection with them. Mr. 
Powderly, the d master-workman of the Knights of Labor, has 
done more to advance arbitration than all the frothy eloquence that I 
and my associates on this floor have uttered both yesterday and 2 
That masterly paper of his has been considered by the heads of all the 
great combinations of capital that are employing t masses of labor, 
and they have said to themselves, ‘‘If this is the spirit of the working- 
men, we must it”. 

This bill proposes to do, without penal sanction, what has been going 
on day after day in every part of the country in the concession of in- 
creased pay by employers, in the concession of shorter hours to the over- 
wrought conductors and drivers and stablemen employed by the street- 
car companies, In this view I was led to remark that the bill comes in 
as a trick and a fraud. These are terms which I have been in the habit 
of using since 1832, when, though a mere boy, I was chosen by my shop- 
mates, who wereadults, to express their opinions, because as a mere boy 
I had impudence to speak when men as able as myself shrank from do- 
ing so. From that time to the present (we were then advocating the 
ten-hour system) I have been accustomed to denounce in my own State 
measures of legislation like this, promising all things to the ear, but 
without the means of enforcement—laws, for instance, limiting the 
at which children may be employed, but imposing no ty on 
employer who takes in children who are years below the legal age or 
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on the parent who lets them go; laws requiring children under a cer- 
tain age to be placed in school fot a portion of the year, and em: 


atany rate, ee VA ee me Sa O DONT, but providing no 
means of enforcing the prohibition. During these Any our soe I 
haye seen so many deliberate frauds and tricks 8 
masses of worki en that I incontinently used the 


words for which I now apologize to the innocent members of that com- 


mittee. [Laughter. 
Mr. O'NEILL, of uri, I move that the committee rise for the 


E mene e the pending section and amendments 


“te fe. DIBBLE. Before the committee rises I ask unanimous consent 
that gll members desiring to propose amendments to this bill may have 
leave to print them in the RECORD, 

Several MEMBERS. What good is that? 

A MEMBER. We are going to pass the bill to-night. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is 8. that, as the friends of the bill in- 
tend to press it to a vote to-night, the proposition of the gentleman 


from South Carolina is . The question is on the motion of 
the gentleman from Missouri that the 3 rise. 
The motion was agreed to; there 142, noes 52. 


being—ayes 142, 
The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. Crisp having taken the Chair 
ped ee ola tempore, Mr. SPRINGER reported that the Committee of 
use on 3 state of the Union had, according to order, had 
under eee yi Fa the bill (H. R. 7479) to provide for the speedy set- 
tlement of controversies and differences between common carriers en- 


gaged in interstate and Territorial transportation of property or passen- 
gers and their employés, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. PRUDEN 

one of his secretaries, announced that the President ed and 
signed an act (H. R. 5544) to amend section 304 of the Re Statutes 
of the United States authorizing the temporary appointment of an act- 
ing assistant treasurer. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 
the passage by that body of the following bill; in which it requested 
the concurrence of the House: 

A bill (S. 2012) for the erection of a monument to Abraham Lincoln, 
i Ler message announced the passage ot the following joint reso- 

utions: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 58) authorizing the printing of a naval re- 

; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 115) providing for the execution of the joint 
3 of February 5, 1883, voting thanks and a medal to John F. 
Slater 

LABOR ARBITRATION. 


Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Imovethat the House again resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole for the p of resuming the consid- 
eration of House bill 7479; and pending that motion I move that all 
debate in Committee of the Whole on the first section of the bill and 
amendments thereto be limited to one minute. 

Mr. DIBBLE. I move to amend so as to limit debate on the first 
section to forty-five minutes. There are a number of gentlemen who 
have amendments to propose and who desire to explain those amend- 
ments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The first question is the amendment of 
the gentleman from South Caroiina [Mr. DIBBLE]. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Pending these motions, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 92, noes 91. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let us have tellers. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 72 voting in favor thereof. 

The question was taken; and it was determined in the negative— 
yeas 64, nays 193, not voting 66; as follows: 


YEAS—6i. 
Anderson, C. M, Eldredge, Harris, O'Ferrall, 

S Farquhar, Hemphill, Perry, 
Barnes, Foran, 3 Phelps,. 
Bennet, fae Ha” 

n orney, 
Breckinridge, C. R, Gy,” iscock, — 2 
Breckin: P. Geddes, opkins, Sessions, 
Browne, T. $ Gibson, C. H. Howard, Shaw, 
Butterworth, Gibson, Eustace Hudd, 
Senin Glows i J. . —.— W. 
m, lover, ones, J. A 
l, Green, R. S. Kelley, Storm, y 
Davidson, R.H.M. Green, W. J. Lanham, Swinburne, 
son, Hale, Martin. Tillman, 
Dibbie, Hammond, MoeMillin, Tucker, 
Dunn, Hanback, Turner, 
‘\ NAYS—153. 
Adams, G. E. Arnot, Beach, Blount, 
A J.J. Baker, Bound, 
para K. Ballentine. rae Boutelle, 
Allen, J. M. Barksdale, Biland, Brown, ©. E. 
Anderson, J. A. Bayne, Bliss, Brown, W. W. 


Fisher „ Mahoney * Se: L 
Buchanan, Fl A Matson, Singleton, 
Bu Frederick, Maybury, Skinner, 
Bi — Funston Modane, Snyd 
urnes, 7 er, 
Burrows, Gallinger, McCreary, Sowden, 
Cabell,” G M Baa 8 
e g 
Caldwell Guenther, Merriman, Stahinecker, 
Campbell, Felix Hall, Millard, Stewart, 
Campbell, J. E. Halsell, Miller, Ste J. W. 
Campbell, J. M. Harmer, Moffatt, Stone, W. J., Mo. 
Campbell, T. J. Hatch, Morrill, Swope, 
Cannon, Hayden, Morrison, Symes, 
Carleton, ynes, Morrow, ‘Taraney, 
Caswell, eard, Muller, Taul! 
Catchings, Henderson, D. B, Murphy Taylor, J. M. 
Clardy, Henderson, J.S. fs Taylor, Zach. 
Clements, Henderson, T.J. Neece, Th 
Collins, — Nelson Van Eaton, 
an n 
Compton, Hitt, | O'Donnell, Van Schaick, 
Conger, Holman, "Hara, Viele, 
Cooper, Holmes, „Neill. 8 
Cowles, Trion, O'Neill, J. J. Wadsworth, 
Cox, Jackson, rne, nit, 
Crain, James, Owen, Warner, William 
SR oa, Johnson, F. A. Payne, Weaver, A. J. 
Johnston, J. T. Payson, Weaver, J. B. 
Davidson, A. C. Johnston, T. D. Weber, 
oben Ketcham, 8 Wellborn, 
ey, +, 0, 
cae ed La Follette, Pirce, White, Milo 
Do A Randall, Whiting, 
Dougherty, Landes, omy Wilkins, 
Dowdney, Lawler, Reed, T. B. Willis, 
Eden, ie Fevre, = à . 
Ellsberry, bbey, ichardson, nans, 
Ely. Little, Romeis, ise, 
2 Long, an, 8 
vans, Lore, wyer, orthington, 
ering Lovering, 9 
ton, Lowry, Scranton, 
Findlay, Lyman, Seney, 
NOT VOTING—66. 
Aiken, Hepburn, Parker, Strait. 
n, H k Peel, Struble, 
Barry, Ho Pidcock, Taylor, E. B. 
Boyle, Jones, J. T. Pindar, Taylor, I. H 
Brady, x Price, Thomas, J. R. 
Bragg, Pulitzer, Throckmorton, 
Bunnell, Lehlbach, Reese, Townshend, 
Cobb, poe Reid, J. W. — igs sa 
Comstock, Lou * 
Croxton, McKenna, a ard, J. H. 
Culberson, Markham, Rockwell, Ward, T. B. 
Milliken, Rogers, Warner, A.J, 
Davenport, Mills, Rowell, est, 
Dunham, Mitchell, Sayers, White, A.C 
Gilfillan, Morgan, Woodburn. 
Goff, Norwood, 
Henley, Outhwaite, Stone, E. F. 
8 the House reſused to adjourn. 
uring the roll call, 


O'NEILL, of Missouri, moved by unanimous consent to dis- 
coos ROS eng the names, 

Mr. DUNN. _ I object. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Before the Clerk announces the pairs, I wish to 
state aak an piire with Mr. TRIGG, but have voted on this proposi- 
tion because 1 arrangement this bill and all votes thereon 
were excepted from the pair. 

The following pairs, until further notice, were announced from the 
Clerk’s desk: 

Mr. OuTHWAITE with Mr. WEST. 

Mr. BOYLE with Mr. HOUK. 

Mr. Croxton with Mr. Brapy. 

Mr. SAYERS with Mr. GOFF. 

Mr. DARGAN with Mr. STRUBLE. 

Mr. Prpcock with Mr. LEHLBACH. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND with Mr. THOMAS, of Illinois. 

Mr. Spriacs with Mr. MILLIKEN. 

Mr. MORGAN with Mr. HEPBURN. 

Mr. LArroo with Mr. LOUTTIT. 

And for this day as follows: 

Mr. ROBERTSON with Mr. LINDSLEY. 

Mr. Cons with Mr. ROWELL. 

Mr. PEEL with Mr. STRAIT, 

Mr. THROCKMORTON with Mr. STEPHENSON. 

Mr. WARD, of Indiana, with Mr. WAKEFIELD. 

Mr. Rogers with Mr. BUNNELL. 

Mr. MILLS with Mr. ROCKWELL. 

Mr. WARD, of Illinois, with Mr. MCKENNA, 

Mr. CULBERSON with Mr. DAVENPORT. 

The vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I call for the previous question on the 
adoption of the motion to close debate on the first section and all amend- 
seta theese i in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

nion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Crisp in the chair). The question 
first recurs on the amendment of the gentleman from South lina 
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[Mr. DIBBLE], and on the original motion and amendment the gentle- 
man from Missouri demands the previous question. 

Mr. REAGAN. On that proposition I have the floor. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. The pending proposition is that when 
we return to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union debate on the first section and all amendments thereto shall be 
limited to one minute. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Does the gentleman refer to the debate 
upon the whole bill? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. No; but to the first section and all 
amendments thereto. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South Carolina 
moves to amend that motion by striking out one minute“ and insert- 
ing “ forty-five minutes,” and on that question the gentleman from 
Missouri demands the previous question. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Is it permissible to limit debate upon amendments 
which have never yet been proposed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands that such has 
been the practice of the House under clause 6 of Rule XXIII. 

Mr. DIBBLE. I rise toa parliamentary inquiry, and that is whether 
the motion of the gentleman from Missouri is not for the previous ques- 
tion limiting debate on the first section and proposed amendments; is 
not that the proposition before the House? 

The SPEAKER protempore. The Chair so understands, 

Mr. DIBBLE. And on the amendments which may be offered here- 


after. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands it applies to all 
amendments—to the first section and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. REAGAN. I propose to debate the gentleman’s demand for the 
previous question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is not debatable. 

Mr. REAGAN, If the Chair will hear me, I desire to present some 
considerations to show that it is debatable under the rules. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. The gentleman can not interfere with 
the A epi of the previous question unless where he rises to a point 


-of order. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understood the gentleman 
from Texas to rise to a point of order. 

Mr. REAGAN. I will waive it for the present. 

TheSPEAKER pro tempore. The question recurs then on the demand 
for the previous question. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr.Speaker, I rise toa question of order, thatdebate 
enn not be closed on an amendment which has not been proposed by a 
demand for the previous question, and I do so upon paragraph 3 of Rule 
XXVIII. It is as follows: 

8. When a motion to suspend the rules has been seconded, it shall be in order, 
before the final vote is taken thereon, to debate the proposition to be voted upon 
for thirty minutes, one-half of such time to be given to debate in favor of, and 
one-half to debate in opposition to, such proposition, and the same right of debate 
shall be allowed whenever the previous question has been ordered on any prop- 
osition on which there has been no debate, ; 

I have an additional ground. Upon ordering the previous question 
and upon the amendment made by the gentleman from South Carolina 
the bill has not been debated on either proposition, and under that 
clause of the rule I have a right to call for debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands a motion to 
limit debate is a proposition to be submitted to the House. When the 
previous question is ordered on that proposition, in the judgment of 
the present occupant of the chair, if there has been no previous debate, 
then under clause 3 of Rule XXVIII there may be thirty minutes of 
debate, fifteen minutes on each side. 

The Chair understands that there have been rulings both ways as to 
the question whether the motion to limit debate is or is not debatable. 
There is nothing in the rule of the House expressly upon the subject 
either one way or the other; but as the previous question has been 
ordered upon that motion, and there has been no previous debate 
thereon, the present occupant of the chair is of the opinion that under 
the last paragraph of clause 3 of Rule XXVIII thirty minutes are al- 
lowed for debate. 

Mr. REAGAN and Mr. SPRINGER addressed the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House will be in order and gen- 
tlemen will resume their seats. - 

Mr. REAGAN. On yesterday I undertook in the discussion of this 
bill to address myself to the unconstitutionality of its provisions 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope that decision will not be allowed to pass 
as a precedent without further consideration, since it overturns all of 
the previous rulings and precedents of the House upon this point. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I believe I have the floor. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Illinois take 
an appeal from the decision of the Chair? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Since this is a matter of too vital importance to 
allow it to pass unchallenged, I respectfully ask an appeal from the 
decision of the Chair. $ : 

Mr. REAGAN. By what authority does the gentleman from Illi- 
nois seek to deprive me of the floor and interfere with my right under 
the decision just made? I trust the gentleman will not interſere 
Pens SPRINGER. I have taken an appeal from the decision of the 

ir. 


Mr. HAMMOND. And I move to lay the appeal on the table. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do this because it is a matter of too much im- 
portance to pass without question, and I ask to be heard for a moment 
upon it, There should beno doubt about the rule, and it seems tome 
that it is a proposition that ought to be considered. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Irise to a question of order. The motion to lay 
on the table is not debatable. 

Mr. REAGAN. Irise to a question of order myself. I was recog- 
nized and on the floor, and I wish to know howit is that the gentleman 
from Illinois takes me from the floor after I have been recognized by 
the Chair and was proceeding to address the House? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois rose in 
his place, as the Chair saw, simultaneously, perhaps, with the gentle- 
man from Texas 

Mr. REAGAN. I was on the floor when the Chair made its decis- 
ion, and I addressed the Chair immediately at the conclusion of it, and 
before the gentleman from illinois addressed the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. But inasmuch as the gentleman from 
Illinois pro an appeal from the decision of the Chair, the Chair 
would not like to cut him off from that privilege. The course pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Texas would deprive the gentleman from 
Llinois of the right to appeal. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. I rise to a question of order. 

Mr. REAGAN. Iwill ask, Mr, Speaker, to be permitted to continue 
my remarks. : 

Mr. SPRINGER. I shall, Mr. Speaker, ask to withdraw the appeal 
if I can be recognized for that p s 

atte HAMMOND. I insist upon the motion to lay the appeal on the 
table. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have the right, I believe, to withdraw the ap- 
peal, and if so I desire to exercise that right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has the right to with- 
draw the appeal, the Chair thinks. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And I do this hoping that the gentleman from 
Georgia and the gentleman from Texas, for whom I have the highest re- 
gard, will not suppose that I intended, in proposing to take an ap 
from the decision of the Chair, to interfere in any manner with the right 
of the gentleman from Texas to discuss the question which he proposed 
to discuss. ButItook an appeal in the interestofgood order in the House 
and forthe purpose of testing the sense of the House upon the question. 

I now withdraw the appeal, but respectfally protest against the 
ruling, and trast it will not be regarded as a p ent hereafter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The appeal is withdrawn. 

1985 GIBSON, of West Virginia. Then I withdraw my point of 
order. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday, in the course of my ar- 
gument, I expressed the belief that the bill before the House was not 
warranted by the provisions of the Constitution of the United States, 
To-day several gentlemen have insisted that, because I had advocated 
the bill which has been several times before the House to regulate 
interstate eommerce, I was precluded from objecting to the consti- 
tutionality of this bill, and my position upon that subject and what I 
have said from time to time has been quoted upon me, especially by my 
young and distinguished colleague [Mr. CRAIN]. 

All I have to say in regard to that is, that what I have advocated is 
just what has been held by the courts of this country repeatedly to be 
a proper and true interpretation to the provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States in that regard. But there is no opinion of any court 
I suppose—and I venture the prediction that none will ever exist—in 
which the Supreme Court or any other court of high authority in this 
land will say that because men engaged in interstate commere, hire la- 
borers. on a particular part of their work, that therefore Congress has 
jurisdiction for settling the question as to the compensation of these la- 
borers, If we can assume jurisdiction of this character, we can as- 
sume jurisdiction and try all questions whatever arising on contracts 
between men engaged in interstate commerce, and their grocers or mer- 
chants or anybody else with whom they trade or deal; and under this 
clause of the Constitution that would make a almost universal juris- 
diction. 

I insisted upon that provision of the Constitution for the regulation 
of interstate commerce because of its clear meaning and because of its 
repeated interpretation by the Supreme Court and by other courts. 
But I never dreamed of giving it an interpretation which would war- 
rant the Congress in going down into the private contracts of parties, 
local labor contracts, or purchase of goods, groceries, horses, or any other 
possible dealing that can be had by people engaged in interstate com- 
merce with other people. The very absurdity of the proposition must 
be palpable, as it seems to me, upon a mere statement of the facts. 

The assumption that the proposed act is constitutional is met by the 
very face of the bill itself and by the admission by its friends that they 
do not dare to make its provisions compulsory. One more thing I want 
to say while I am up. It is assumed this is a measure in the inter- 
est of labor, and that those who oppose it are the enemies of people 
engaged in labor. Sir, it is of course possible I may be mistaken as to 
the facts and law of the case, but I am not mistaken in the fact that I 
am ready to do every constitutional thing, every reasonable and right 
thing, to protect labor against the power of monopolies and corpora- 
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tions. I think those who know me, either here or in my district or 
State, know what my position is on this subject. I do not propose to 
take a scare; I do not propose to be guilty of a moral cowardice which will 
cause us assume a jurisdiction by Congress not warranted by the Consti- 
tution, and which will thus furnish adangerous precedent by theaction 
of this House, advocated and sustained by men upon this floor who have 
opposed every measure to regulate interstate commerce. And why is 
it sustained by those men? Because they want the question of juris- 
diction over the employés of railroads and men subject to their power 
determined in favor of Congress. For whatreason? Let the friends of 
the laboring man now know, and I tell,it to them so that they may 
know it and that the laboring men of the country may themselves 
know it in the future if they shall ever read what I am saying. When 
this bill is passed, assuming this jurisdiction, it is then in the power of 
Congress to make strikes, or refusal to work, or advising others not to 
work, or any other assumed misconduct of laborers on railroads a mis- 
demeanor or a felony, as Congress may please to make it, and to place 
labor in the absolute power of the corporations, to be crushed down 
forever. My belief is that those who have opposed all measures to reg- 
ulate interstate commerce desire this very jurisdiction, with the power, 
when a popular majority should consent to it, tosubject the men en- 
gaged in strikes to the penalties of such acts as Congress may pass, in 
violation of the Constitution, but in pursuance of a precedent consented 
to by a Democratic House of Representatives, not because they believe 
it right, not because they believe it efficient, but because they are afraid 
to vote their convictions lest the laboring men of this country shall mis- 
understand them and vote against them. That is not a motive that 
should animate us. The laboring men themselves, if this bill should 
ever be and go to them, will curse the men that passed it, and 
will say, We appealed to you for bread, and you gave us a stone.“ 

I do not doubt if Jay Gould, the Vanderbilts, and the other railroad 
magnates were here and entitled to vote they would vote forthis bill, 
because they would know it could do them no harm. If trouble should 
arise between them and their employés, and they should agree toan arbi- 
tration, and each select his arbitrator under this bill, is there a member of 
this House verdant enough to believe the railroad companies would ever 
consent to the selection of the third man unless they had first madesure 
he was their man? And there is no power provided in this bill to compel 
the selection of the umpire or to secure his selection otherwise than by 
the other twoarbitrators. I have no belief there ever would be an arbitra- 
tion under this proposed act unless the railroads were assured in advance 
the decision would be in their favor. But what would make this bill 
specially acceptable is the fact that it assumes jurisdiction for 
to pass laws which will control the laborers of the railroad corporations. 
If we once. consent to the exercise of this power, Congress may then pass 
such laws as will make all strikes or labor troubles misdemeanors or 
felonies, triable in the Federal courts, where poor men can not litigate 
their rights, and where they will find themselves hopelessly in the 
power of the railroad corporations. . 

Mr. DUNN. Let me remind the gentleman just there that during 
the telegraph strike some years ago the telegraph company appealed 
to Congress to e act a law under which their striking employés might 
be put in jail ? 

Mr. REAGAN. It is the purpose of this House, if it should pass this 
bill, to give Congress this jurisdiction. And because of the fear of a 
sup public opinion by the friends of this bill, because they are 
afraid to obey the Constitution lest the people should not approve their 
action, this bill which proposes to furnish a sort of means of arbitration 
that can not be enforced is to be enacted intolaw. Every member here 
probably knows that in the State of Missouri, in the State of Texas, in 
the State of Arkansas, in the State of Kansas there is now existing law 
by which arbitration can be had at any time by disagreeing parties 
having a matter in dispute which is subject to arbitration. If these 
men desire arbitration, they have the power to obtain it if the other 

consents in every one of the four States where the present strikes 
and labor troubles exist. 

Mr. HALL. Are not those corporations transferring all the cases in 
the States into the Federal courts? 

Mr. REAGAN. Certainly, whenever they can; and they have decis- 
ions now that prevent railroads being considered citizens of the States in 
which they do business. Under those decisions when a case comes up 
to which the railroads are a party in almost any State it can be trans- 
ferred to the Federal courts, where the man of ordinary means is power- 
less to defend his rights, is unable to pay the necessary costs, to employ 
attorneys, to pay witnesses, and to get an adjustment of his rights. If 
you mean to be true to the laboringmen of the country you will give 
- them the protection of the Constitution, and send the parties to the 
States, where the local tribunals exist, where there are remedies for 
war grievance that can be imagined under any probable condition of 


gs. 

As my friend from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] sitting near me suggests, 
in 1877, when a former strike occurred, an appeal was made for an in- 
crease of the Federal Army to act as a police force to execute the laws 
within the several States. But I apprehend if this Congress assents to 
this jurisdiction, innocent as you say this poor bill is, which everybody 
understands means nothing and does nothing, except possibly to cause 


an accrual of some hundreds of thousands of dollars of useless 

to the Federal Government—agree that Congress has that jurisdiction, 
and it will not be necessary after that to invoke the aid of the Fed- 
eral Army. You need only inyoke the power of the Federal courts. 
You can pass a law which will make it a felony to strike or to do any 
act which railroads assume to be inimical to their interests, because if 
you can do the one you can do the other. 

I need not tell gentlemen upon this floor that with the nearly eight 
thousand millions of aggregated capital in railroads, with their six hun- 
dred and fifty thousand employés engaged in carrying out their pur- 
poses—able, vigorous, energetic men—and with the power to levy taxes 
to any extent they desire to levy them in order to employ the ablest 
legal and the ablest expert talent in the country, there is always danger 
to popular liberty. 

Mr. BRUMM. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. REAGAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRUMM. Is there any less danger if these men must go toa 
State court than if they must go to a national court? 

Mr. REAGAN. A great deal less; because the State courts are tri- 
bunals easily accessible, and litigation is much cheaper in them than 
in the Federal courts. But that does not go to the main question. 

Mr. BRUMM. I thought you made that distinction. 

Mr. REAGAN. That is one great advantage of the State courts, that 


common people can go into them. They are among their friends, and 


as litigation is much cheaper in those courts, the people can employ 
lawyers and have their cases determined near their homes without great 
expense, whereas they can not go off to remote Federal courts, held 
among strangers, and where the expense is very much greater. But 
the point I make to the gentleman from Pennsylvania—and I make it 
to him because I believe he is a friend of labor—the pointis, that once 
we give this jurisdiction to Congress we will have passed the Rubicon, 
we will have recognized the power of Congress over this subject, and the 
liberty of the people may be sacrificed on the very principle now in- 
voked in favor of popular right. Hasty legislation is always danger- 
ous, but it is ially dangerous where it concerns interests as great 
as those here involved, and it is especially dangerous also when it is 
the result of hasty and inconsiderate action. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas has ex- 


ired. ; 
x Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Lowry]. 

Mr. LOWRY. Mr. Speaker, I do not believe with the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] that this bill is either a 
fraud ora cheat. Were it, in my judgment, either of these I could not 
follow his example in avowing a purpose to vote for it. I do not be- 
lieve with my distinguished friends from Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND], 
from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL], and from Texas [Mr. REAGAN] that it 
infringes upon any provision of the Constitution. As I understand this 
bill, I conceive that the Committee on Labor has proceeded with the 
utmost caution and circumspection in framing it, and have sought to 
bring forward a measure that is entirely consistent with every consti- 
tutional provision, and one which may be calculated to meet as fully as 
was found to be feasible the existing emergency, and may prove to be 
a salutary aid in the settlement of the difficulties between capital and 
labor. 

It has been insisted that this act is unconstitutional. It is alleged 
that it undertakes to confer judicial authority upon a judicial tribunal 
organized by virtue of its provisions. Now, sir, I undertake to say 
that this bill does not provide for any judicial tribunal; that it does 
not undertake to confer jurisdiction of a judicial character upon any 
tribunal. It simply provides for an arbitrament which may be volun- 
tarily entered into by the parties to existing difficulties, and affordsan 
opportunity for them to have the questions at issue between them ar- 
bitrated and an award made. It provides also that the awards made 
by such arbitrators shall be of such a character that the parties, if they 
so desire, will be able afterward to enforce their rights in a court of 
justice. Suppose the parties meet and agree to arbitrate their dificult- 
ies, whether they be railway companies or other corporations or in- 
dividuals, citizens of one State or citizens of different States, when the 
arbitration is held and the award is made the parties, I apprehend, are 
bound by the conclusion reached by the arbitrators, and their rights 
under the arbitration may be then enforced by proceedings in the 
courts. 

But, sir, the case of the Genesee Chief (12 Howard’s Reports, 443) is 
cited here by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND] as an author- 
ity in support of the doctrine that this bill is unconstitutional. ~ 

What was that case? That was a case where the relators, as owners 
of the schooner Cuba, as libellants, proceeded against the Genesee 
Chief to recover in consequence of a collision that had taken 
place on Lake Erie. It was insisted in the course of the argument of 
the case that the act under which the proceeding was brought was un- 
constitutional, for the reason that the jurisdiction of the admiralty 
courts was confined, under a proper construction of the Constitution, to 
the tide waters of the United States. 

Judge Taney, in delivering the opinion in that case, with his accus- 
tomed incisive logic, brushed away the platitudes in which the courts 
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had previously indulged upon the subject, and showed that the act of 


Congress providing for ty jurisdiction being applied as well to 
the na Fbl lakes and rivers of the country as to the tide waters, was 
wholly from all constitutional objection, and held that the enact- 


ment simply extended the jurisdiction of the admiralty courts, and 
authori them to take cognizance of and adjudicate controversies 
originating on such lakes and rivers in the same manner as were those 


orizing Congress to 
States; but the court held that authority did not attach under that 
vision, for the reason that the act was one not regulating commerce, 
Put extending the jurisdiction of the admiralty courts in consonance 
with existing provisionsoflaw. Itseems to me the matter was so plain 
there ought not to have been much controversy uponthesubject. The 
simple proposition contained in the act was the extension of the juris- 
diction of certain judicial tribunals under provisions of law already ex- 
isting. 

Now what is the emergency that confronts us? By reason of our 
existing social and politico-economic conditions in this country as else- 
where, capital has advantage of labor. The common law and the 
statutes of every State inthe Union authorize the organization of cap- 

ital in the form of corporations. These employ vastmultitudes of men. 

Questions arise between these powerful corporations and the opera- 
tives and laboring men of the country. While capital has every facil- 
ity for enforcing its exactions, there are no adequate means by which 

r can enforce its rights. The laboring men appeal for arbitration. 
We saw just the other day the magnates of a railroad corporation hig- 
gling with the representatives of the great labor organizations through- 
out the country who submitted in reference to existing difficulties the 
simple proposition, Let us arbitrate; call ye in council one of your 
friends and we will bring hither another; let them call in a third; and 
we will submit these questions. 

The agitation of this proposition has extended to this House. What 
will be the probable effect even ofthis? Since the meeting of the pres- 
ent Co when it was proposed toregulate the relations between oper- 

_atives of your lines of street cars and the corporations which employ 
them, which had been exacting from the bone and brain and muscle 
of these men from fifteen to seventeen hours a day of hard labor for 
the comparative pittance for wages here of from $1.50 to $2, these cor- 

tions speedily came to terms, and proposed to limit their daily 
nia GE labs Gy toate ee eee that labor by the payment 
of $2 for each and every day, 

At the present time there are similar indications in reference to ex- 
isting difficulties elsewhere. There is, at length, a disposition mani- 
fested by these contending corporations to yield to the just demands of 
labor. How much may the pending consideration of the question here 
have had to do with this? What will be the probable effect, then, of 
this act? Why, sir, it simply pro; to crystallize a just public sen- 
timent. It simply provides for payment of the expenses of three 
arbitrators, to be impartially chosen, and such assistance as may be re- 
quired, for the purpose of conducting an investigation and formulating 
a sound and just conclusion to be submitted to the judgment of the 
public in reference to controversies which may from time to time arise. 
Give the people a measure of this kind; and will it not have some effect? 
In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, as surely as truth is omnipotent and 
public justice certain, so surely will these corporate bodies be compelled 
to yield to the demands of justice and right if you provide for putting 
on record a sound, considerate 9 or conclusion of impartial men 
in regard to any difficulties which may accidentally arise. 

This bill is a step in the right direction. It is a response to the cry 
of distress. It is ship ahoy” to the struggling sailor. And as the 
Creator himself vouchsafed to covenant with His chosen people in their 
time of 3 and = ed i Rea as 9 of the cov- 
enant, so by of this bi i i its sign in 
the heavens as a token of a covenant that there shall be 2 afforded 
to the laboring interests of this country; that labor shall not always 
be oppressed, shall not always be subject to any unwarranted exactions 
of capital and monopoly. 

[Here the hammer fell. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I call for a vote on the pending propo- 


ion. 

Mr. DUNN. I move that the House adjourn. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Pending the motion to adjourn I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all amendments which members may desire to offer to this bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

Several members objected. 

The question being taken on the motion to adjourn, there were—ayes 
114, noes 67. i 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered, there being only 33 voting in 
favor thereof. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I will not call for a count of the other 
side, but announce that to-morrow I shall move to take up 
this bill, setting aside the Private Calendar for that purpose. 
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The motion of Mr. Dunn that the House adjourn being agreed to, the 
House accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. C. H. ALLEN: Petition of Andrew P. Peabody and 600 oth- 
ers, citizens of Cambridge, Mass., in favor of the passage of Senate bill 
52, known as the Dawes bill—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BALLENTINE: Petition of H. P. McMillion, of Giles 
County, Tennessee, for reference of his war claim to the Court of Claims 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, papers in the claim of Henry P. McMillion, of Giles County, 
Tennessee—to the same committee, : 

By Mr. BARBOUR: Papers in the ease of Stephen Casey—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. BARKSDALE: Papers relating to the claim of Sterling Cole, 
of Jefferson County, Mississippi—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BRAGG: Petition of citizens of Fond du Lac County, asking 
for a tax on butterine—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. W. W. BROWN: Memorial of the window-glass makers of 
America, protesting against the reduction of the tariff—to the same com- 
mittee. 


By Mr. BUTTERWORTH: Petition of Mrs. Sarah Briggs, for relief— 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. J. M. CAMPBELL: Petition of soldiers of the war of 1861-65, 
asking for a law to allow them the difference between the value of the 
greenback and gold dollar at the time the greenback was paid to them— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FELIX CAMPBELL: Papers in the claim of James A. 
Whalen—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAREY: Memorial of members of the Wyoming Legislature, 
in reference to the leasing of school lands in said Territory—to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CATCHINGS: Papers relating to the claim of Elizabeth D. 
Young, of Warren County, Mississippi—to the Committee on War 


By Mr. CLEMENTS: Papers in the claim of Levi W. Brooks, of 
Walker County, Georgia—to the same committee. 

Also, two memorials of citizens of Whitfield County, Georgia, for an 
appropriation for educational purposes—to the Committee on Educa- 
tion. 

Also, memorial of citizens of Polk County, Georgia, for the same— 
to the same committee. 1 

Also, memorial of citizens of Cobb County, Georgia, ſor the passage of 
an act to prohibit further Chinese immigration —to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DUNN: Papers relating to the claim of F. Smith; of 
Joseph S. Thompson; and of Sarah Slate, of Phillips County, Arkan- 
sas—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Petition of John F. Donahower, for a pen- 
sion—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, paper in support of Thomas J. Spencer, for relief to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution of the Philadelphia Produce Exchange, for a national 
bankrupt law—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of a meeting of citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., in favor 
of the educational bill—to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of Jos. S. Wicklein, for relief—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, resolutions of the ex-Union Prisoners of War Association, of 
Reading, Pa., in favor of the Logan bill, to pension ex-Union soldiers 
vi were prisoners during the late war—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. FORAN: Petition of H. E. Hill & Co. and others, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, relative to branding live-stock, &c.—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. FORNEY: Papers relating to the claim of Barnet G. McAbee, 
of Cherokee County, Alabama—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FREDERICK: Petition of citizens of Iowa, asking that 
poppy-seed oil pay the same tariff as that imposed on linseed oil—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GAY: Papers relating to the claim of Alexander Livette, of 
Terre Bonne Parish, Louisiana—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: Evidencein favor of claim of Charles L. Camp- 
bell—to the Committee on Military Affairs. - 

Also, petition from Zeno H. Scott, Post No. 479, Grand Army of the ` 
Republice, in relation to pension bill—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, petition of William Zinn and 40 others, of Hulls; of L. C. Mur- 
phy and 17 others, of Athens County; of J. A. Davis and 17 others, and 
of H. C. Eastham and 43 others, in favor of the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver—to the Committee on Coi Weights, and Measures. 

Also, Local Assembly No. 2940, Knights of Labor, of Pomeroy, Ohio, 
for large a) 1 for public works —to the Committee on Rail - 
ways and nox 
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By Mr. HALSELL: Petition of Lydia Goff, for relief—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. > 

By Mr. HARMER: Memorial of shipwrights and calkers, Knights of 
Labor of the city of Philadelphia, Pa., protesting against the passage 
of the free-ship bill—to the Select Committee on American Ship-build- 
ing and Ship-owning Interests. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: Petition of Samuel Longfellow and others, mem- 
bers of the Cambridge branch of the Indian Rights Association, in favor 
of the passage of the Indian bill known as the Dawes bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. D. B. HENDERSON: Paper from Rey. Thomas D. Barry, 
chaplain United States Army, and from General Nelson A. Miles, urg- 
ing increased compensation for chaplains in the United States Army—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HIRES: Petition of citizens of Bridgeton, N. J., praying that 
no reduction be made in the tariff on window-glass—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petition of 4,213 business firms of the United States, 
employing 25,536 salesmen, for the enactment of some law whereby 
commercial travelers may be freed from State and local license law— 
to the Committee on Commerce. $ i 

Also, petition of 47 business firms of Scranton, Tex., and of the Numa 
Hotel and 20 others, merchants of Pueblo, Col., asking for the enact- 
ment of House bill 1621, relieving commercial travelers from State and 
local license law—to the same committee. 

By Mr. KLEINER: Petition of Sarah E. Thompson, of Louisa Bur- 
ton, and Robert E. Connell, severally, for a pension—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, memorial praying for the granting of a pension to Theodore 
Dietzer and Marion Reeves, of Indiana—to the same committee. 

By Mr. LITTLE: Memorial of Assembly No. 2582, Knights of Labor, 
of Springfield, Ohio, rglative to the construction of public works—to 
the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By McMILLIN: Petition of W. G. Bratton, of Liberty, De Kalb 
County, Tennessee, for compensation for property used and consumed 
by the United States Army—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McRAE: Petition of Knights of Labor, Assembly No. 237, 
of Hope, and of Knights of Labor, Assembly No. 3674, of Malvern, 
Ark., protesting against the free-ship bill—to the Select Committee on 
American Ship-building and Ship-owning Interests, 

By Mr. MAYBURY: Petition of Anna Norton, widow of John Nor- 
ton, late private in Company D, Fifth Regiment Michigan State Vol- 
unteer Infantry, for a pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: Papers relating to the claim of William Sloan, 
of De Sota County, Mississippi—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. O’FERRALL: Petition of John Snyder, of Frederick County, 
Virginia, and of Marshal McCormick, of Berryville, Clarke County, Vir- 
ginia, administrator of John Alexander, praying that their war claims 
be referred to the Court of Claims—to the same committee. 

By Mr. SENEY: Protest of John Dwight and others, against the 

of House bill 5576—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of James R. Buster, administrator of 
Thomas S. Buster; of James R. Buster, of Fayette County; of Samuel 


“Rust; and of Woodford White, of Kanawha County, West V: 


asking that their war claims be referred to the Court of Claims—to the 
Committee on War Claifus. 

By Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR: Petition of Warren Brown and others, of 
Obion County, Tennessee, for compensation for labor on military rail- 
roads—to the same committee. 

Also, papers in the claim of George M. Coker, of Hinds County, Mis- 
sissippi—to the same committee, 

By Mr. TAULBEE: Petition of Cummins Porter, of Magoffin County, 
Kentucky—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: Two petitions of citizens of the twelfth Con- 
gressional district of Ohio, for free coinage of silver to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. VAN EATON: Papers relating to the claim of Joseph R. 
Williams, and of Elizabeth Fenn, of Amite and Marion Counties, Mis- 
sissippi—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. VOORHEES: Statements in the case of John L. Buller—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, memorial of the Board of Trade of Vancouver, Wash., praying 
that the present import duty on lumber and coal be allowed to remain 
as a part of our tariff laws to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILSON: Petitions of Samuel Judy, of Pendleton County; 
of A. B. Pugh, administrator, and of Francis Kotz, of Hardy County; 
of T. J. Hargiss, of Jackson County; of William C. Thomas, of Jack- 
son County; of David Fry, of John M. Harman, of Jefferson County; 
of Jonathan C. Kile, of Pendleton County; of James M. Westfall, of 
Randolph County; and of Daniel Judy, of Grant County, West Vir- 
ginia, for reference of their several war claims to the Court of Claims— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. A. C. WHITE: Papers in support of the claim of Samuel 
Shilling, for a pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

The following petitions, praying Con for the enactment of alaw 
requiring scientific temperance instruction in the public schools of the 


District of Columbia, in the Territories,in the Military and Naval Acad- 
emies, and the Indian and colored schools, supported wholly or in part 
by money from the national Treasury, were presented and severally re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. BAKER: Of citizens of Monroe County, New York. 

By Mr. BOYLE: Of citizens of Bradford and Fayette Counties, Penn- 
Sylvania. 

By Mr. DAVIS: Of citizens of Bristol County, Massachusetts. 

By Mr. DORSEY: Of citizens of Knox, Holt, and Burt Counties, 
Nebraska. u 
= By Mr. GROUT: Ofcitizens of Windham and Washington Counties, 

ermont. 

By Mr. LANDES: Of citizens of Clay, Cumberland, Richland, Clark, 
and Lawrence Counties, Illinois. 

By Mr. O'DONNELL: Of citizens of Jackson County, Michigan. 

By Mr. PETERS: Of citizens of Summer, Rice, and Pawnee Counties, 
Kansas. 

By Mr. SAWYER: Of citizens of Albion, N. Y. 

By Mr. I. H. TAYLOR: Of citizens of Jefferson, Harrison, Colum- 
biana, and Mahoning Counties, Ohio, 

By Mr. TOOLE: Of citizens of Silver Bow, Meagher, and Gallatin 
Counties, Montana Territory. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, April 2, 1886, 


The House met at 120’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. II. 
MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and approved. 


EMPLOYMENT OF SUBSTITUTES, STATE DEPARTMENT. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message from the 
President of the United States; which was read, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service, and ordered to be printed: 

To the House of Representatives: 
to a resolution of the House of Representatives of the 24th of 


In response 
March, relative to the employment of substitutes in the Department of State, I 
transmit herewith a report of the Secretary of State on the subject, 


J — 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXEcuriveE Mansion, April 1, 1888. 


SEIZURE OF THE SCHOONER LORD NELSON. 


TheSPEAKER alsolaid before the House the following message from 
the President of the United States; which was read, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and ordered to be printed: 

To the House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a zepon of the Secretary of State, in relation to the claim 
of the representatives of the late Hon. James Crooks, a British subject, against 
this Government for the seizure of the schooner Lord Nelson in 1812. The 


is commended to the favorable consideration of Congress. 
GROVER CLEVELAND, 


MANSION, 
Washington, D, O., April 1, 1886. 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT, ALASKA. 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following message from 
the President of the United States; which was read, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories, and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 
I transmit herewith a letter from the Serene. of the Interior, and the accom- 


ying report, submitted by the governor of in compliance with section 
Ror the act of May 17, 1884, entitled “An act providing a civil government for 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
ExxcurTive MANSION, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1886. 


BEACON-LIGHT, GOVERNOR’S ISLAND. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Light-House Board ask- 
ing an 8 of $100 for the establishment of a light on Gov- 
ernor’s d, N. V.; which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

REFERENCE OF A SENATE BILL. 

The SPEAKER also, in accordance with the rule, laid before the 
House the bill (S. 2012) for the erection of a monument to Abraham 
Lincoln; which was read a first and second time, and referred to the 
Committee on the Library. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent leave of absence, onaccount of important busi- 
ness, was granted as follows: . 

To Mr. CABELL, for four days, 

To Mr. BAKER, until Monday next. 

To Mr. OUTHWAITE, for four days. 

To Mr. West, for one week. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 
Mr. MCRAE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
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they had examined and found duly enrolled joint resolutions of the 
following titles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

Joint eongoa (H. Res. 58) authorizing the printing of a naval re- 
port; an 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 115) providing for the execution of the joint 
3 of February 5, 1883, voting thanks and a medal to John F. 
Slater. $ 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on Agriculture, reported a bill 
(H. R. 7481) making an appropriation for the Department of Agricult- 
ure for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, and for other purposes; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I reserve all points of order upon the bill. 

CORRECTION. 


Mr. FORAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask to have a correction made in the 
Journal. On the motion of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] 
to adjourn, last evening, I am recorded as having voted in the negative. 
T voted in the affirmative, and I ask to have the correction made. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will cause the Journal to be examined, 
and if an error was made it will be corrected. [After a pause.] The 


Chair is informed, on an examination of the Journal, that the gentle- 


man from Ohio is recorded as having voted in the negative. 

Mr, FORAN. I should have been recorded as having voted in the 
affirmative. 

The SPEAKER. The correction will be made. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. GREEN, of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of 
personal privilege. I find in the RECORD of the proceedings of last 
Monday that after a pair had been arranged for me, on the motion to 
refer the educational bill to the Committee on Labor, the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BRADY], with whom the pair was arranged, quite 
naturally, on information from one of my colleagues that I would prob- 
ably vote with him upon the motion, withdrew the pair. I desire to 
say that the information given to the gentleman from Virginia was in- 
correct, and that my colleague, whoever he might have been, had no 
authority to make sach a statement. Had I been here, I should have 
voted against the pending motion and against any motion to refer the 
pill to any committee other than the one to which it should properly 
have been referred under the rules of the Honse. 

The SPEAKER. Therecollection of the Chair is that the gentleman 
from Virginia had voted, but when it was discovered that a pair had 
been arranged between him and the gentleman from New Jersey the 
gentleman from Virginiaasked to withdraw his vote; but the gentleman 
trom Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR], who had voted upon the bill, withdrew 
his own vote and a pair was announced for him with the gentleman 
from New Jersey in place of the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. GREEN, of New Jersey. Yes, sir; it came out right at last. 

Mr. RANDALL. The gentleman from Tennessee kindly stepped in, 
but there was a doubt, however, thrown over the matter as to the in- 
tention of the gentleman from New Jersey in this regard, and perhaps 
it was due that this statement should be made so as to clear me as well 
of any misinformation on the subject. 


DAM ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


Mr. CRISP. I present a report of a committee of conference. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the di: 
the amendmentsof the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1270) to authorize the Missis- 
sippi Water-Power and Boom Company of Brainerd, Minn., to construct a dam 
across the Mississippi River, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
U $ 
Fuat the House recede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 

to the same, 
Safed nares CHARLES F. CRISP, 


W. D. BYNUM, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
J. N. DOLPH, 
DWIGHT M. SABIN, 
MATT. W. RANSOM, 
2 Managers on the part of the Senate. 

The statement by the House conferees was read, as follows: 

The managers on the part of the House of the conference on the d ing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to H. R. 1270, An 
act to authorize the Mississippi Water-Powerand Company, of Brainerd, 
Minn., to construct a dam across the Mississippi River,” submit the following 
in explanation of the action of the conference committee in the report submitted 
herewith : 

The effect of the first amendment is to require that the location of the dam 
shall be approved by the Secretary of War. j 

The effect of the second amendment is to provide that in case the Government 
sees fit to take possession of said dam for purposes of navigation it shall not 
do so to the destruction of the water-power, the word “destruction” being 
substituted for the word “ detriment.” 

The effect of the third amendment is to reserve to Congress the right to alter, 
amend, or repeal this act without any claim of any kind arising in favor of any 
party in consequence of such am tor repeal. 8 

* 


CHARLES F. 
W. D. BYNUM, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


ing votes of the two Houses on 


Mr. CRISP. I move that the House agree to the report of the con- 
ference committee. 

The report of the conference committee was agreed to. 

Mr. CRISP moved to reconsider the yote by which the report was 
adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. FREDERICK] asks 
unanimous consent to discharge the Committee on Ways and Means from 
the farther consideration of the bill (H. R. 5597), and that the same may 
be referred to the Committee on Agriculture, which has before it several 
bills ot a similar character. 

There being no objection, the Committee on Ways and Means was dis- 
charged trom the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 5597) providing 
for a revenue tax on all manufactured substitutes for butter and cheese, 
and imitations of the same, manufactured out of other ingredients than 
that of pure milk and cream; and the same was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

On motion of Mr. GROUT, the Committee on Ways and Means was dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 3109) to tax 
the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine; and the same was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture. a 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I move to dispense with the considera- 
tion of private business, my object being to call up the unfinished busi- 
ness, the arbitration bill reported from the Committee on Labor. 

Mr. ROGERS. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ROGERS. Under the rules do we not have the regular morn- 
ing hour on Friday as well as on other days? „ 

The SPEAKER. Certainly, unless by a vote of the House private 
business is dispensed with and the especial order taken up. 

Mr. ROGERS. What is the vote required to dispense with private 
bills on Friday ? 

The SPEAKER. A majority, under the amended rules. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask the gentleman from Missouri to modify his 
motion so that the consideration of private Lusiness may be taken up 
after the arbitration bill shall have been disposed of. 

The SPEAKER. The motion can hardly be modified in that way. 
But the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. O'NEILL] states his pu is 
only to ask the suspension of private business until the 5 
is disposed of. 

Mr. ROGERS. Does this do away with the morning hour for the 
reports from committees ? 

The SPEAKER, It does until the special order is disposed of. 

Mr. REED, of Maine, Would it not be as well to allow the reports 
of committees to be made, so that pension business may be reported? 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. O’ NEILL]. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 66, noes 73. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I-call for tellers. 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri make the point 


that a quorum has not voted? 3 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The question being taken on ordering the yeas and nays, there were 
ayes 45. 

Mr. STEELE. Count the other side. 

The negative vote being taken, there were noes 73. 

So (the affirmative being more than one-fifth of the whole vote) the 
yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were yeas 154, nays 71, not vot- 
ing 98; as follows: 


YEAS—154. 

ray a 9. Clements, Harmer, MeAdoo, 
Allen, C. H. Cole, Hayden, McComas, 
Allen, J.M. Collins, Haynes, McKinley, 
Anderson, J. A. Conger, Henderson, D.B. McRea, 

ksdale, Cowles, Henderson, J. S. Merriman, 
Barry, Cox, Hitt, Miller. 
Bayne, Crain, Holman, Mitchell, 

A Crisp, Hopkins, Morrill, 
Bingbam, Cutcheon, ames, Morrison, 
Blanchard, Davenport, Johnson, F, A. Morrow, 
Bland, vis, Johnston, J. Muller, 
Blount, Dingley, Johnston, T. D. — v, 
Boun ery, Keu š 5 
Boutelle, Dougherty, Laird, Neece, 
Browne, T. M. Ely, Landes, Negley, 
Brown, W. W. E Lanham, Norwvod. 
Brumm, Everhart, Lawler, O'Donnell, 
Buchanan, Farquhar, Le Fevre, O'Neill, Charles 
Buck, Felton, Libbey, O'Neill, J.J. 
Burnes, Findlay, Long, Osborne, 
— weet 1 55 Owen, 

um leeger, vering, rker, 
Caldwell Ford, Lowry, Payne, 

Campbell, Felix Frederick, Mahoney, Perkins, 
Cannon, > Markham, Peters, 
Carleton, Gibson, Eustace a Phelps, 
1, Grosvenor, Matson, Et ken’ 
Catchings, Guenther, Maybury, Plumb, 
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Randall, Skinner, Taylor, I. H. Weber, 
Ranney, Sowden, Tuy lor, J. M. Wellborn, 
Reed, T. B. Spooner, Thomas, O. B. Wheeler, 
Reid, J. W. Springer, ‘an Eaton, Whiting, 
Robertson, St. Martin, Van Schaick, Wilkins, 
Romeis, Stone, W, J., Mo. Viele, Willis, 
Ryan, Storm, Wait, Wilson, 
Scott, Strait, Wakefield Wise, 
Scranton, Swinburne, Warner, William Worthington. _ 
Shaw, Tarsney, Weaver, A. J. 
Singleton, Taylor, È. B. Weaver, J. B. 
NAYS—71. 
Adams, G. E. Foran, Hutton, Sadler, 
Ballentine, Forney, Irion, S:ualis, 
Belmont, Gallinger, Jones, J.H, Steele, 
Bennett, Geddes, Kelley, Stewart, Charles 
Breckinridge, C. R. Glass, Kleiner, Stone, E. F. 
Breckinridge, WCP. Glover, Little, Stone, W. J., Ky. 
Burleigh, Green, R. S. Lyman, wope, 
Butterworth, Green, W. J. MeMillin, Tuulbee, 
Campbell, J. E. Grout, O'Ferrall, Taylor, Zach. 
Candler, Halsell, O'Hara, Turner, 
Daniel, Hammond, Payson, ade, 
Davidson, A. C. Harris, Peel, Wadsworth, 
Davidson, R. H. M. Hatch, Perry, White, A.C. 
Dibble, - teard, Price, White, Milo 
Dorsey, Herbert, Reagan, Winans, 
Dowdney, Hewitt, ' Rice, Wolford 
Eldredge, Hiscock, - Richardson, Woodburn, 
Elisberry, Howard, Rogers, 
NOT VOTING—%, 

Aiken, Dawson, Jones, J.T, Sawyer, 
Anderson, C. M. Dunham, King. Sayers, 
Arnot, Dunn, Laffoon, Seney, 
Atkinson, Eden, La Follette, Sessions, 
Baker, Ermentrout, Lehibach, S: ymour, 
Barbour, Funston, Lindsley, Snyder, 
Barnes, Gay, Louttit, Spriggs. 
Bliss, Gibson, C. H. McCreary, Slahſnecker, 
Boyle, Gilfillan, McKenna, Stephenson, 
Brady, Gott, Millard, Stewart, J. W. 
Bragg, Hale, Milliken, Struble, 
Brown. C. E. Hall, Mills; Symes, 
Bunnell, Hanback, Moffatt, Thomas, J. R. 
Cabell, Hemphill, Morgan, Thompson, 
Campbell, J. M. Henderson, T. J. Nelson, Throe! morton, 
Campbell, T. J. Henley, Oates, Tillman, 
Clardy, Hepburn, Outhwaite, Townshend, 
Cobb, Herman, Pe ttibone, Trigg, 
Compton, Hiestand, Pideock, Tucker, 
Comstock, Hil, Pindar, Ward, J. H. 

per, Hires, Pulitzer, Ward. T. B. 
Croxton, Holmes, Reese, Warner, A.J. 
Culberson, — Houk, Riggs, West. 
Curtin, Hudd, Rockwell, 
Dargan, Jackson, Rowell, 


So the motion of Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri, was agreed to. 

Mr. LANDES. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. RIGds, is confined 
to his room by sickness. That is the reason of his absence. 

Mr. BEACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the reca- 
pitulation of the names of members voting be dispensed with. 

Objection was made. 

Mr. STAHLNECKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask that my name be called, 
in order that I may vote. 


The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall during the roll- 
cali? 

Mr. STAHLNECKER. I was not. 

The SPEAKER. Then the rules prohibit the recording of the gen- 


tleman’s vote upon this call. 

Mr. STAHLNECKER. If I had been present, I should have voted 
taye” 

‘The following-named members were announced as paired until farther 
notice: 

Mr. BRADY with Mr. Croxton. 

Mr. CABELL with Mr. CAMPBELL, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BOYLE with Mr. HOUK. 

Mr. Pipcock with Mr. LEHLBACH. 

Mr. DARGAN with Mr. STRUBLE. 

Mr. Gorr with Mr. SAYERs. 

Mr. MORGAN with Mr. HEPBURN. 

Mr. SPRIGGS with Mr. MILLIKEN. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND with Mr. THOMAS, of Illinois. 

Mr. LAFFroon with Mr. LOUTTIT. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE with Mr. WEST. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, I find that I am paired with Mr, GOFF, 
of West Virginia. I therefore desire to withdraw my vote. I do not- 
know how Mr. Gorr would vote if he were present, but if I were to 
cast my vote it would be in the affirmative. 

The ſollowing- named members were announced as paired for this 
day: 

Mr. THROCKMORTON with Mr. ROWELL. If Mr. THROCKMORTON 
were present, he would vote against the labor-arbitration bill. 

Mr. CULBERSON with Mr. BUNNELL. 

Mr. WARD, of Illinois, with Mr. ROCKWELL. 

Mr. Ricas with Mr. Brown, of Ohio. 

Mr. WARD, of Indiana, with Mr. THOMPSON. 

Mr. Conn with Mr. LINDSLEY. 


Mr. MILts with Mr. STEPHENSON. 

Mr. HILL with Mr, PETTIBONE. 

The following were announced as paired on this vote: 

Mr. STAHLNECKER with Mr. MCKENNA. 

Mr. CLARDY with Mr. HENDERSON, of Illinois. 

Mr. OATES was announced as paired with Mr. BAKER on all ques- 
tions for this day, and also on the labor bill, If present, Mr. BAKER 
would vote for the bill, Mr. OATES against it. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded., 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. My colleague, Mr. Brown, of Ohio, is an- 
nounced as paired.” I think it proper to state that he fell this morning 
und was quite seriously injured, which is the reason he is absent from 
the House. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. O'NEILL, Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees for re- 

rts unless some motion is made. 

Mr. NEILL, of Missouri. Then I move that the House resolve it- 
self into Committee of the Whole to continue the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 7479) to provide for the speedy settlement of controversies 
and differences between common carriers engaged in interstate and 
Territorial transportation of property or passengers and their employés. 

The SPEAKER. There is a motion pending, made by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. O'NEILL], to limit debate upon the first sec- 
tion and all amendments thereto to one minute. To that motion the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. DIBBLE] has moved an amend- 
ment, to limit the debate to forty-five minutes. The question is first 
upon the amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. HAMMOND. If the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. O'NEILL] © 
will agree to thirty minutes, I think that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I am willing to agree on thirty minutes. 

The SPEAKER. It requires unanimous consent, the previous ques- 
tion having been ordered on the motion. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Then, Mr. Speaker, with the acquiescence of the Com- 
mittee on Labor, I ask unanimous consent that debate be limited to - 
thirty minutes. 

noes ANDERSON, of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I rise toa pariat 
ingu ry. 

- The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Does that motion include the prevyen- 
tion of debate upon ‘amendments that may be offered? 

The SPEAKER. It does. Under the rules of the House when de- 
bate is closed upon a section that also closes debate upon all amend- 
ments pending or that may thereafter be offered to the section, but 
does not preclude amendments. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Then, Mr. Speaker, as I think there 
ought to be debate upon amendments, I must object. 

The SPEAKER. Objectionismade. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The House proceeded to divide on the amendment, but before the 
count. wascompleted Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas, withdrew his objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the order will be made that all debate on the section and amendments 
thereto be closed in thirty minutes. 

3 REED, of Maine. Does that include amendments yet to be 

as well as pending amendments? 

he SPEAKER. As the Chair has already stated, the effect of clos- 
ing debate on the section is to close it also on all amendments offered 
or to be offered. The Chair understands the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. O'NEILL] to withdraw the motion to limit debate to one minute. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The order is then made that debate on the first 
section of the bill and all amendments thereto be closed in thirty min- 
utes. The question now recurs on the motion that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 


. LABOR ARBITRATION. 


The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union (Mr. SPRINGER in the chair), and resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7479) to provide for the speedy settle- 
ment of the controversies and differences between common carriers en- 
gaged in interstate and Territorial transportation of property or passen- 
gers and their employés. 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House all debate on the first sec- 
tion of this bill and amendments thereto will be closed in thirty minutes 

fromthistime. Thefirstamendment under consideration is that which 
was originally offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], 
was withdrawn by him, and was reoffered by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. KELLEY]. The Clerk will report that amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert after the word“ States,” in line 7, the words “between a Territory and 
State,” and strike out the word “or” where it first occurs in line 7. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair suggests that, in view of the order of 
the House closing debate on all amendments, members be permitted to 
send their amendments now to the Clerk’s desk to be read, the discus- 
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sion to thereafter. This can only be done by unanimous con- 
sent. thereobjection? The Chair hears none. The Chair will first 
iare read the amendment submitted by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
ORAN]. ` 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Add to the section the following: 

“Provided, That if upon the ropoh of either party to the contro- 
vorsy to submit their differences to arbitration the other party shall refuse to 
accede to the proposition to so arbitrate, the party submitting the proposition to 
5 ‘oresaid, may request the judge of the United States district court 
within w. jurisdiction the controversy and the parties reside to ap- 

int the person or arbitrator pee for by this section ; and said judge, upon 
Being so requested, and upon ing satisfied that one of the parties to the con- 
tro’ has refused to itrate,as herein provided,is hereby authorized and 
directed to forthwith appoint said person or arbitrator,” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair now the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. DIBBLE] to send up his amendment to be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all of the first section after the word passengers,“ in the eleventh 
line of the printed bill, and insert the following: 

“The Commissioner of Labor, at the written request of either party to the con- 
troversy, shall order an investigation to be made by the examination in public 
of such witnesses as shall voluntarily attend at or near the place where the con- 
troversy or difference is pending concerning such difference or controversy. 
Such examination shall not be commenced until at least two days’ notice shall 
have been given to each party, and at least one day’s notice to the public by ad- 
vertisement of the time and place of commencing the same in one or more news- 
papers in current circulation in the vicinity: Provid , That whenever either 
party is composed of a large number of persons the written request of two or 
more of the leaders or officers of such party shall be a sufficient request for an 
examination; and written notice to two or more of the officers or leaders of such 

shall be sufficient notice of such examination. And either party shall 
ve the right to appoint one disinterested person to act as examiner, And the 
Commissioner of abot shall designate one of the clerks, stenographers, or spe- 
cial ts of the Bureau of Labor for the same pu And the three persons 
thus . e and appointed shall be a board of examiners, with the duties, 
powers, and privileges hereinafter set forth. And in case either one of the par- 
ties to such difference or controversy shall neglect or refuse, for two days after 
the receipt of the notice hereinbefore prescribed, to appoint a person to act as 
examiner, then the other two examiners shall proceed to act as such board: Pro- 
vided, That the 8 neglecting or refusing may, notwithstanding such neg- 
lect or refusal, appoint an examiner at any time before the examination shall 
have been finished, In case the Commissioner of Labor deems it necessary so 
to do, he may detail one or more of the clerks or stenographers of the Bureau of 
in the clerical work of the said board. Such examination shall 
be concluded within thirty days from the date of the examination of the first 
witness before the said board." 


Mr. DIBBLE. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. Have I the floor 
now for five minutes on the amendment just read? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize gentlemen for debate 
after the various amendments have been read. 


Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Isend to the desk an amendment which 


I pro to offer. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the word “if,” in line 14, and all of lines 16 to 21 down to the word 
“all,” in line 21, and insert “the matter shall be examined by a commission o 
three persons appointed by the President of the United States, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate.” 

Mr. NEGLEY. I desire to offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk to be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word ‘‘carrier,” in line 14 of section 1, insert also to take notice of 
and inquire into the practice of certain railroad companies in maintaining a 
e E aapliguets anutencwion tos OANYS KIE sompallea IO keep sp: 
5 on their Ifves and contribute assessmenis therefor out of their wages” 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no further amendments to be pro- 

at this time the Chair will now ize gentlemen to discuss 
the amendments. The time for discussion begins at1o’clock. In order 
that there may be no misapprehension, the Chair will state that these 
amendments have been read simply for information, and will be taken 
up for consideration in the order in which they have been presented. 

Mr. FORAN. Mr. i , during my remarks last Wednesday 
I stated that the only purpose that could be accomplished by this bill, 
should it become a law, would be to provide a means for the investi- 
gation of pending industrial controversies on railroads, provided the 
parties thereto desired to have such investigation; and in order that the 
investigation might be had in every instance I offered fhe amendment 
which just been read. At thattime I had read this bill but once, 
and thought it was at least a very harmless measure, for which I might 
safely vote. 

Upon more mature reflection, however, and after hearing the views 
of gentlemen who have discussed it upon this floor, I am constrained to 
say I can not vote for it, harmless as I supposed itwas. There is much 
force in the suggestion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS 
that the board may imprison for contempt Knights of Labor shoul 
they refuse to disclose the secrets of their order; at all events, the power 
in the bill which would compel the corporation to disclose its business 
secrets would also compel the Knights of Labor and other organizations 
of labor to disclose the operations and business of their unions and as- 
semblies. This being true, permit me to say in all sincerity that this 
bill is a Trojan horse that is being forced into the walled citadel of or- 
ganized labor. 

I have been a trade-unionist myself, and for years was the executive 
officer of a large national labor Ibelieve I know what 


organiza’ 
are the aspirations, the hopes, desires, and wants of organized labor; 


and certainly a measure which would drive the strong arm of the law 
into the unions and assemblies of labor is not wanted or desired. There 
is a gentleman on the other side of this House, the member from New 
York [Mr. FARQUHAR], who has been the executive officer of one of 
the most intelligent labor organizations of this country, the 8 
graphical Union, and I believe he feels as I do upon this phase of the 
bill, for he has an amendment which he thinks will cure that defect in 
the bill. But it will not. 

Again, there is much force in the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND], that if we recognize the right in Congress to 
pass this bill and establish the precedent that such legislation embod- 
ies, why may not some future Congress, relying upon that precedent, pass 
laws making it a felony for the employés of railroads running through 
the States and Territories to delay, hinder, obstruct, or interfere with 
the commerce of such roads or the transmission of the mails by striking 
or stopping work, even though their right to do so be as clear as the 
midday sun in an unclouded sky? Is this bill, then, not an entering- 
wedge which will establish such a precedent for Congressional action 
hereafter as may crush and rend organized labor and leave working- 
men in a worse condition than they ever were before? 

I am in fayor of the principle of arbitration, but it is that arbitration 
which grows ont of that spirit of conciliation and enlightened judg- 
ment which will bring the employer and the employé together in the 
spirit of mutual forbearance and concession. Legislative arbitration 
has eyer been a failure. If you pass this bill I venture the assertion 
it will never be invoked, and the only result will be the bad precedent, 
which will live to plague not the inventors but those affected by it. 
Even voluntary arbitration, so far as labor is concerned, is only effect- 
ive when the men are backed by effective and powerful organizations. 

I am willing to leave this question to the organizations of labor. In 
these organizations the friction of mind upon mind will brighten intel- 
lect and enable labor to see with clearer vision the evils that beset it 
and the remedies best applicable for their eradication, and their power 
and their prestige will have a mollifying effect upon the selfishness of 
capital, and enable employers also to see with clearer visions the right 
course to pursue. I believe in organization. It was said of old that 
knowledge is power.” 

What is knowledge but organized thought? A single organized 
thought has shaped and controlled the destinies of people and of na- 
tions; organized thought has hurled tyrants from the pinnacles of fame 
they reached through human blood; has struck the shackles from the 
limbs of the slave, and caused the of liberty to be sung the world 
over. Every evolution through which man has reached a higher intel- 
lectual and social level has — wrought out through organization. 
Mind is the supreme law of human destiny, and to organized mind and 
the well-directed thought it evoked may be traced the progressive de- 


f | velopmentof humanity, which we can read, stage by stage, in the crys- 


Siin of human thought from the dawn of history to the present 
y. 
The Arab and the Indian are types of the earliest izations of 
humanity, and from such primitive types our present civilization has 
been evolved by and through organization. From these remnants of 
barbarism down to the time Grecian glory and intelligence illumined 
the world and the banners of the Romans waved from the hilltops and 
their sabers flashed in the sunlight of half the known globe, we butfol- 
low in the footsteps of organization, and from the Dark Ages to the day 
the Bell of Independence proclaimed liberty to all the earth and the in- 
habitants thereof is but another step in the mighty trackway of organ- 
ization. 

It was organization that enabled Mohammed to lead the obscure Arab 
to a mighty empire and enabled his successors for ages to sweep the 
Cross before the lurid blaze of the Crescent. It was an organized thought 
that enabled Morse to chain the most potent invisible force in nature 
and through its agency annihilate time and space. It was an organ- 
ized thought that enabled Bell or Edison or the Pan-Electric inventor to 
send the human voice along the pulsing wire a thousand miles away. 

All around us there are organizations— Odd Fellows, and 
kindred associations—all seeking through organization higher idealities, 
greater diffusion of knowledge, and grander realizations of human per- 
fection: It is through this instrumentality, through organization, that 
labor will work out its freedom, intellectualize the toiler, enlighten the 
world as to its wrongs, mold, shape, and fashion public sentiment and 
opinion, and, because of its great power, exact from capital, through 
orderly and peaceable means, its just reward. [Great applause. ] 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. DIBBLE. Ihave no complaint against the Committee on Labor 
for bringing before this House at this time a measure concerning the 
relations of capital and Jabor. We have an illustration of the neces- 
sity of such legislation as it is competent for the Congress of the United 
States to enact in this particular. The policy of Congress has been 
heretofore announced by establishing a bureau of labor, and appointing 
a commissioner thereof, and making appropriations therefor. Possess- 
ing the power to interstate commerce, when the traffic of the 
country is interrupted by grave disputes in the West we should care- 
fully inquire whether anything can be devised to improve such condi- 
tion of affairs by appropriate legislation. 
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But, Mr. Chairman, I have a complaint the Committee on 
Labor in relation to this matter, 9 
bill into this House they seemed to say by their action, We do not 
want any suggestion to be made tous; we propose to pass this bill as it 
is, or else labor shall have no remedy at all.“ Asa friend of labor, 
representing a constituency composed of laboring men, I claim 
the naisi in common with others on the floor of this House, to amend 
the bill in a friendly spirit, and to suggest to the House whether it can 
be improved or not. It isin that spirit I submit the amendment I 
have offered. Without amendment in some particulars, and especially 
in some other sections, I will be compelled by my deliberate convic- 
tions to oppose the bill upon its passage. 

The Bureau of Labor, which has been established at an expense of 
$25,000 per annum and for which in the Book of Estimates an appro- 

riation of $35,000 is asked for the next fiscal year, with its machinery, 
derised by this House in its cooler moments, to deal with such ques- 
tions as this, is entirely ignored by the bill Which has been presented 
to this House. And the Government, with a bureau already estab- 
lished, with its clerks and stenographers and all the machinery already | n 
in existence, in the language of the Jaw, ‘‘to collect information upon 
the subject of labor, its relation to capital, the hours of labor, and the 
earnings of laboring men and women,” declines to use the instrument 
of its own creation in the first great emergency which arises, and is to 
adopt a hasty, ill-considered scheme in its stead. 

Now, the object of my amendment is, Mr. Chairman, to make the 
Commissioner of Labor, with his stenographers and his cl a factor 
in gathering this information and putting it on file and in submitting 
it to the intelligence of the American people. The powers of the Con- 

. I am bound to admit, under the Constitution, are limited, and I 
have put into this amendment and others which I will propose all that 
I conscientiously believe is within the power of Congress in this direc- 
tion. 

I propose first a board of examiners, in which both parties are repre- 
sented, the third being one of the clerks or special agents of the Bu- 
reau of Labor. I propose afterward, in a subsequent section, which 
I would like to have read if there is time (but the chairman indicates 
that my time has about expired), that they shall invite from each party 
to the controversy a statement or proposition of terms upon which they 
will agree to adjust the difficulty, and that they shall advise and assist 
insuch adjustment. And this is a practicablescheme, Mr. 
while the other, as a basis of such settlement, in my opinion will dono 


Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, in order that other 
gentlemen may have time I will take but a moment in the discussion 
of this matter. I only desire to call the attention of the committee for 
a few minutes to the amendment proposed by me. This amendment 
provides for the appointment of three United States commissioners by 
the President of the United States, by and with the adviceand consent 
of the Senate, to serve instead of three arbitrators proposed by the bill. 

That amendment, if adopted, would give these commissioners no 
other powers than they get by the bill as it now stands; but it would 
be a commission permanent in its „always ready for service, 
and gathering this information as required. It would be far prefera- 
ble, in my mind, to the three arbitrators to be chosen for any one strike, 
whose powers would cease at the termination of that strike. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire simply to say that I under- 
stand from the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. O’NEILL] in charge of 
this bill that my amendment is accepted by the committee. 

Mr, O’NEILL, of Missouri. I would 8 that the committee have 
no objection whatever to the amendment, which is to correct the phrase- 
ology of the bill. 

Mr. KELLEY. Then I shall occupy none of the time remaining for 
debate. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. The amendment is correct, I think. 

Mr. NEGLEY. Mr. Chairman, in no other relation in business life 
do the employés surrender so much of their personal and individual 
liberty or have so little control over their own their own time, 
as in the railway employment; and believing that it was the purpose 
of the 5 to deal with that question of grievances and afford a 
remedy by arbitration, I have offered an amendment which I trust will 
be accepted. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. Let me suggest to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that it would be better to offer his resolution embraci 
that subject as an independent proposition and send it to the Commit- 
tee on Labor, who will then consider it. I do not think it is a subject 
for consideration here. 

Mr. NEGLEY. It is entirely germane to the subject-matter of the 
bill and quite as necessary as any other provision. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. This amendment is in reference to in- 
surance alone, and I think has no relevancy here. 

Mr. NEGLEY. It is necessary that this question should be settled, 
being a question of controversy, and possibly may avert strikes in the 
future. I trust there will be no objection to it. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I do not consider it and I 
think it would be better for the gentleman to put it in the shape I 
have suggested. 


Mr. NEGLEY. Iam obliged to the gentleman for his offer; ‘and if 
it is rejected by the committee, then I shall offer it in the shape of a 
resolution and let it be referred to the Committee on Labor. 

I yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. PHELPS]. 

Mr. P. . have no fear that the workingmen of this country 
will not get all their rights. It is only a question of time and manner; 
and, for my part, I do not dread the result, but Ido dread the p 
and I would do what I could to make these more orderly and more 


efficient. 

The workin: will get the rights that he lacks, just as he got 
those he has, by public opinion. He will attract, persuade, and con- 
vince the DAM. v Rut the processes by which he gets his rights are 


naturally more or less wasteful, disorderly, and turbulent, because he 

gets his Tights by proving his wrongs. He uses every effort to get pub- 

lic attention for, public sympathy with, and public recognition and con- 

viction of his wrongs. As soon as he convinces the public of his wrongs 

oe gives him his rights so promptly, so fully, that he does not 
or Legislature. Society awards them in a flash. 

Is not this the splendid record af labor’s achievement in the past? 
Why shall it not be the experience of the future? When the work- 
man, anxious to obtain a right, starts to convince the public he moves 
with the zeal of long repression. Hissuccess at first is too great. He 
masses and exhibits his wrongs in such shape of enormity and number 
that he himself is surprised and indignant, while unfortunately the pub- 
lic is made only more incredulous. So the spectacle which makes the 
wor most impatient for action and redress makes the people 
slower and more reluctant to give it. Hence friction. Hence the stage 
now seen in Missouri, where there is disorder, turbulence, and wrong- 
doing. This is the dangerous stage of the process. This is the stage 
we should unite all our efforts to eliminate, to shorten, at least to modify 
in its extremest manifestations. And this we can do only by oe 
ing or Tenang the way and means by which the wo 
more quick], ee his Wrongs. Methods are needed by which areal can 
quickly, cl and conspicuously make his case and discover and 

ublish its — by This is the stage where this bill enters and this is 
its method. It provides a method by which the workingman may more 
8 prove and advertise his wrongs. 

It provides a method of arbitration, a simple one, that the plain men 
can understand, and this is stripped of all legal complexity, perplexity, or 
subtlety. Itcan be used promptly, and it can be used without expense. 
The procedure is sure to excite attention, because it isa public one; and 
to win respect, because its orderly steps are directed by a United States 
statute; and the decision is equally sure of and attention, for it 
has the shape of a judicial judgment; it goes into the public archives, 
and it is filed and recorded in a public office where Congress and the 
people can see and read it. Because this bill does give the working- 
man a means of quickly and conspicuously proving his wrongs, and be- 
cause, in my opinion, he has only, in this country at least, to prove his 
wrongs to get ey and fully his rights, I am glad to vote for this 


measure. [A 

Mr. WIL Me Mr. I give due weight to the arguments 
which have been presented a as to the propriety of this legislation. Iam 
not fully persuaded that the interference of the Federal Government 
will en Oyo whose weakness most appeals for help. I share to some 
extent fear that the power now invoked with hope of relief and 
safety may hereafter become an instrument of danger and farther op- 

But putting these doubts and fears aside, I shall vote for this 

ill. I vote for i it, not as a panacea for the evils complained of, not 
as a solution of the problem of labor and capital, but as a step—it . may 
be a short one—in the right direction. 

Nor do I understand the fierce opposition which the opponents of 
this measure have manifested. Their bitter denunciations and declara- 
tions as to its character do not harmonize. 

They all assert it is a very ‘‘harmless’’ thing; and in order to dem- 
onstrate their assertion they proceed to pour out the vials of their 
wrath upon it. They ridicule it. They epithet it. They call it, as 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FORAN ] called it to-day, a Trojan 
horse. They call it a fraud,“ a trick,“ a “sham.” And my 
friend from Georgia, climaxing the whole matter, has even denounced 
it as a ‘‘ milk-poultice.’’ 

Now, I believe a bill which has called forth all this denunciation has 
some meat in it. I believe that it means more than those gentlemen 
claim. It is not because it is harmless, but because it looks toward the 
settling of the grandest problem of this or of any age that it meets the 
opposition it does from sofne sources. 

‘That problem is the problem of ages; a problem, as we know, on which 
was founded the French revolution; a problem that has disturbed En- 

gland, Germany, Belgium, and every country of the world. But we 
228 not look to other countries or appeal to history to illustrate the 
contest between labor and capital. Only the other day we saw the busi- 
ness of three great States paralyzed by a strike upon the sys- 
tem of the Southwest. Only a few years ago we found the military 
called ont to suppress what was called a riot.“ Thousands of work- 
men out of employment—millions of property lost. These are the 
results which demand of the Committee on Labor attention. An- 
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swering that demand they bring in a bill, a bill that is now before the 
American Con If it be wrong, if it be inadequate, if it be a 
“stone” and not bread,“ if it need amendment, let the wisdom of 
this Congress amend it. If it accomplish nothing, if it be simply 
“harmless,” still let it be passed as at least a sentimental declaration 
that we feel for the woes of these men, and are willing, if we can, to 
remove them. 

Sir, this Hall has been called the audience chamber of the nation. 
During the brief time I have been here I have seen standing at that 
bar all the great monopolies of this land. We have heard from the 
railroad monopolies; we have heard from the telegraph monopolies; 
we have heard from the bank monopolies; we have heard from the 
land monopolies; and to-day, in one of the committee-rooms of this 
Honse, gon are hearing from one of the great telephone monopolies of 
the land. 

All these, sir, have had their day in court; they have been not only 
heard but heeded; and now when this new organization, the Knights 
of Labor, called forth by these monopolies, comes, although their voice 
be but in a whisper, as this bill is, yet for one I shall listen and shall 
heed it, and shall hope that from it will come in the future better and 
more effective legislation. 

Sir, this question can not be settled by a single act of legislation. 
It is a great question—one of the greatest of the hour. Every year it 
grows in magnitude and importance. Need I remind this House of the 
rapidity of that growth? 

Only a few years ago, within the memory of the youngest man who 
hears me, the three great arteries of commerce between the East and 
West and North and South were the Mississippi River, the Great Lakes, 
and the Erie Canal. There has been no period in the history of our 
eountry when the free navigation of these great water ways could have 
been interrupted without a war. The tonnage on the Mississippi 


River ing any given point in the year 1884 amounted to 3,000,000 
tons; the freight tonnage passing during the same year through Saint 
Mary’s Canal, the throat of the lakes, was 3,256,628 tons; the tonnage 


of the Erie Canal to tide water was 2,853,764 tons—making-a total for 
all of these great trade avenues of 9,110,392 tons. 

Important as are these routes of transportation, immense as is their 
tonnage, how insignificant they become when compared with the ag- 
gregate business of only four of the great trunk lines of the country, 
and these are but a part of the great system which girdles and pene- 
trates every State of our Union and which is involved in this proposes 
legislation. Consider for a moment the statistics I now read and tell 
me whether a bill which comes to the rescue of the weak against the 
colossal power represented here does not merit our support. 

The tonnage of the four trunk lines of railway was in 1884 as fol- 
lows: Pennsylvania, 22,583,825 tons; New York Central, 10,212,418 
tons; New York and Erie, 16,219,598 tons; Baltimore and Ohio, not 
including 12,000,000 bushels of grain, 5,103,861 tons; an te of 
44,119,722 tons per annum, or nearly five times the combined tonnage 
of the Erie Canal, the great lakes, and the Mississippi River. 

To-day, therefore, four men—the four presidents of these trank 
roads—wield a power greater than that of many potentates of the 
earth. 

What does that mean? Four men can reduce the wages of fifty thou- 
sand men. Four men can control and increase the charges on freight 
until the farmer on your Western border can not labor productively for 
his family. Four men organized in their own interests can control an 
aggregute capital amounting to a hundred millions of dollars and a 
grand army of employés. 3 

If those employés organize for protection against this overshadowing 
power and ask us for the poor privilege of being heard by peaceful arbi- 
tration enforced under the sanction of the laws and Constitution, in the 
name of justice, in the name of equal rights, I say let us hear their 
complaints, and let us invoke public opinion, that stands back of all 
these movements, whether of capital or labor, and eventually controls 
them; let us invoke that public opinion in the settlement of these grave 
and complicated difficulties. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, every labor organization 
in this country has appealed for arbitration of the differences between 
capital and labor. The Knights of Labor in their platform ask fer the 
enactment of laws providing for the arbitration of differences between 
employers and employés. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Will the gentleman just read that section of the 
platform which asks for arbitration? ` 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Yes. Tere it is: 


The enactment of laws providing for arbitration between employers and em- 
ployed and to enforce the decision of the arbitrators. 


Mr, FARQUHAR. Thatisit. I wanted it read. 
Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. The Greenback Labor platform calls for 
arbitration in this language: 

To persuade employers to agree to arbitrate all differences which may arise 
between them and their employés,in order that the bonds of sympathy be- 
tween them may be strengthened,and that strikes may be rendered unneces- 
sary. 

At my request the Knights of Labor sent to this city Mr. George E. 
McNeill, of Boston, who co-operated with our committee and gave us 
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the benefit of his information and advice on this arbitration question; 
and he believes implicitly that voluntary arbitration alone is necessary. 

On last Sunday night I was at the Astor House, New York, in con- 
sultation with the executive committee of the Knights of Labor, seek- 
ing to get their views and their judgment as to how these difficulties 
could be settled, these conflicts between labor and capital averted, and 
peace restored in that section of country from which I come; and I see 
men on this floor who stand back and say, ‘‘ We favor neither compul- 
sory arbitration nor voluntary arbitration; who say, These issues can 
not beaided by law, but may eventually have to be settled by theshedding 
of blood.” That is their judgment, and they have so stated. Mr. Chair- 
man, I stand here to defend the American workingman against any such 
doctrine as that. The workingmen of this country have stood for years 
appealing for fair play, appealing for law, appealing for justice, appeal- 
ing for their rights, and to-day we are almost on the verge ofa volcano. 

Thousands of men are standing idle, and thousands of people in our 
cities are suffering for fuel and food as a result of these labor troubles, 
and all the time these Constitution cranks stand upon this floor quib- 
bling about constitutional questions instead of considering how honor, 
how manhood, how justice can be brought to bear to settle these difi- 
culties.. Let the verdict go out from this House; let the voice of the 
American people, represented on this floor, declare that there is but 
one way to settle these troubles; that the parties must come together, 
must end this conflict, must stop disorder, prevent bloodshed, and let 
peace and prosperity again extend throughout the land. One side or 
the other must yield, concessions must be made, and the side that re- 
fuses to make concessions will soon find a condition of affairs that will 
end the trouble as speedily as a unanimous revolution. I appeal to 
members, stand by your committee; vote down these amendments; put 
your heel on the class of men here who can suggest nothing, but who 
are mere obstructionists, mere barnacles upon their party. [ Applause. J 

Mr. McKINLEY. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McKINLEY. The gentleman did not state what was the result 
of his interview with the executive committee of the Knights of Labor 
in New York—whether they favored arbitration or not. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. They did. I also received a telegram 
from them last Monday to that effect. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Did they ask you to report the compulsory clause 
which your committee repudiated? . 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. If I can find the dispatch, perhaps I 
had better get it for you. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I think the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. DIBBLE] misapprehends the spirit 
of the Committee on Labor. As a member of that committee, I want 
to repeat what I said two days ago upon this floor, that I for one will 
welcome any amendment that is in the line of perfecting this bill. I 
hope these amendments will be taken up one by one, read carefully at 
the desk, considered and voted on intelligently by this House, and I 
shall be satisfied, whatever conclusion is arrived at with reference to the 
adoption or rejection of any of these amendments, if that action tends 
toward the perfecting of this measure, The only thing that the Com- 
mittee on Labor have tried to guard against by limiting debate was that 
their bill or a bill on this subject should not be floated out to the sea 
of oblivion on a torrent of talk. 

Mr. DIBBLE. Why would not the committee allow amendments to 
be printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I did not understand the committee to object. 
For myself I think amendments ought to have been printed. 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate on this subject is now closed by order 
of the House. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Task unanimous consent to offer at this time an 
amendment to the first section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can send it tothe desk to be now 
read, and to be considered in the order in which itis presented. The 
Clerk will read for information the amendment which the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY ] proposes to submit to the first section. 

The Clerk read as follows: z 

In line 4 of the printed section strike out the words “common carriers;” and 
inthe fifth and sixth lines strike out the words “whether said common carriers 
be private persons or corporations ;™ so as to make the section rend: 

“That whenever differences or controversies arise between railroad companies 
engaged in the transportation of property or passengers between two or more 


States of the United States. or within the Territories of the United States, or 
within the District of Columbia, and the employés of said common carriers,” &. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question will first be taken upon the amend- 
ment submitted by the gentleman from Pennsylvania Ptr. KELLEY]. 
Mr. KELLEY. I understand my amendment is assented to by the 
chairman of the committee. 
Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. 
mittee. 
The CHAIRMAN. But it must be acted on by the Committee of 
the Whole. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 7, after the word “States,” insert the words between a Territory and 
State; and strike ont the word “or” where it first occurs in line 7, making it 
read “between two or more States of (he United States, between a Territory and 


It is entirely acceptable to the com- 
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ithin the Territories of the United States, or within the District of Co- 8 unjustly or 


State, w 
lumbia,” Ke. 

The amendment was a to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now read the amendment which 
was sent to the desk by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FORAN]. 

Mr. FORAN. I withdraw that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will next read the amendment of the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. DIBBLE]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the word passengers,” in line II, and insert the follow- 


g: 

“The Commissioner of Labor, at the written request of either party to the con- 
troversy, shall order an investigation to be made, by the examination in public 
of such witnesses as shall voluntarily attend, at or near the place where the con- 
troversy or difference is pending, concerning such difference or controversy. 
Such examination shall not be commenced until at least two days’ notice sha! 
have been given to each party. and at least one day’s notice to the public, by ad- 
vertisement of the time and place of . same, in one or more news- 
papers in current circulation in the vicinity; vided, That whenever either 
party is com of a large number of persons, the written request of two or 
more of the leaders or officers of such party shail be a sufficient request for an 
examination; and written notice to two or more of the officers or leaders of such 
pary shall be sufficient notice of such examination. And either party shall 

ave the right to appoint one eee, eee to act as examiner, and the 
Commissioner of x shall designate one of the clerks, stenographers,or special 
agents of the Bureau of Labor forthe same purpose; and the three persons thus 
designated and appointed shall be'a board of examiners, with the duties, powers, 
and privileges hereinafter set forth, And in case either one of the parties to 
such difference or controversy shall neglect or refuse for two days after the re- 
csipi of the notice hereinbefore p bed to appoint a person to act as ex- 
aminer, then the other two examiners shall proceed to act as such board: Pro- 
vided, That the party so neglecting or 88 may, notwithstanding such neg 
Ject or refusal, a nt an examiner at any time before the examination 1 
have been finished. In case the Commissioner of Labor deems it necessary so 
to do, he may detail one or more of the clerks or stenographers of the Bureau of 
Labor to st in the clerical work of the said board. Such examination shall 
be concluded within thirty days from the date of the examination of the first 
witness before the said board.“ 


The amendment of Mr. DIBBLE was rejected, there being—ayes 11, 
noes 64. 

The CHAIRMAN. The next amendment which will be voted upon 
is that of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON ], which the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out the word “if,” in line 14, and all of lines 16 to 21 down to the word 
tines persons, appointed by the President of the Unived states by and with the 
three persons, appoin e en e Un and wi 
DAVEA and consent of the Bonato % so that the section will read: 

“That whenever differences or controversies arise between common carriers 
engaged in th 


in- 
megs e of property or passengers, or when such 
employés, or any of them, allege that he or the reated unj 


inafter set forth.” 


The amendment was not agreed to, there being—ayes 12, noes 60. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. NEGLEY] will now be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word carrier, in the fourteenth line, first section, insert as follows: 

Also to take notice of and inquire into the practice of certain railroad com- 
panies in maintaining a company system of life-insurance to evade the payment 
of damages for loss of life through negligence or otherwise, the employés be- 
ing compelled to keep up policies on their lives and contribute assessments there- 
for out of their wages.’ 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question will next be taken on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCKINLEY]. 

Mr. McKINLEY. This amendment simply strikes out the words 
‘common carriers,” in the fourth line, and inserts ‘railroad compa- 
nies,” and in the fifth line strikes out the wo: “ whether said common 
carriers be private persons or corporations.“ Otherwise the amendment 
leaves the section as reported by the committee. I understand itis not 
objected to by the chairman of the Committee on Labor or by the ma- 
jority of that committee. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. There is no objection to the amend- 
ment. A 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

In line 4, strike out the words common carriers“ and insert railroad com- 
In line 5, strike out whether said common carriers be private persons or cor- 
porations.” 1 

The amendment was agreed to. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question will next be taken upon an amend- 
ment submitted by the Committee on Labor. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out after the word “ passengers,“ in line 11, all down to the word if, 
in line 14; the words proposed to be stricken out being the following: 


“Or when such employés or any of them allege that he or they ve been 


oppressively, either as to wages, hours of labor, or other- 
such common carrier.“ 

The amendment was agreed to; there being—ayes 68, noes 3. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. In view of the amendment 
which has just been adopted Iidesire to move an amendment, to insert 
after the words common carriers,“ in the ninth line, the words or- 
ganized intoan association or associations either under a charter granted 
aceording tolaw or under a written constitution,’’ so that the other 
Party 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I object to debate. Debate has been 
bro Let the gentleman send his amendment to the Clerk to be 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the first section inserting after the word “carriers,” in line 9, 
“organized into an on or associations either under a charter granted 
according to law or under a written constitution.” 

The amendment was rejected; there being—ayes 45, noes 56. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Imove to strike out, in line 9, common carriers“ 
and in lieu thereof to insert ‘‘ railroad companies.““ 

Mr. CANNON. It makes the section consistent. 

The amendment was adopted. - 

Mr. DANIEL. How about common carriers,“ in the fourth line? 

The CHAIRMAN. That has been stricken out. 

Mr. CRAIN. I move to strike out common carriers“ wherever it 
occurs in the first section and in lieu thereof to insert railroad com- 

es, 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Let it be stricken ont and ‘railroad 
companies“ inserted wherever it occurs in the bill. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. What is the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. In lines 17 and 18 strike out common carriers“ 
and insert ‘‘railroad companies.“ - 

A MEMBER. Do I understand it is the object of the gentleman not 
to permit other common carriers to be bound by this law? 

Mr. LONG. It has been already adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection it will be considered as 


to. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. I object. 
The amendment was to. > 
The CHAIRMAN. If there be no further amendment to the first 
section, the Clerk will read the second section of the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


ing the sitt of the board, punishing for contempt, an 
g ngs . 2 ing pt 


tion of and writin; er powers and privileges, in their nature 
applicable, now — 2 ng to United States commissioners ap- 
poini 


ted by the circuit court of the Un States; and said board of arbitration 
may appoint a clerk and employ a stenographer, and prescribe all reasonable 
rules and regulations, not inconsistent with t PO provans and purposes of this 
act, looking to the speedy advancement of the differences and controversies sub- 
mitted to them to a conclusion and determination. Each of said arbitrators 
shall take an oath to honestly, fairly, and faithfully perform his duties, and that 
he is not personally interested in the subject-matter in controversy, which oath 
may be administered by any State or Territorial officer authorized to administer 
— The third person so selected and appointed as aſoresaid shall be the pres- 
ident of said board; and any order, finding, conclusion, or award made by a 
majority of such arbitrators shall be of the same force and effect as if all three 
of such arbitrators concurred therein or united in making the same. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I desire to offer an amend- 
ment by moving to strike out allof the second section down to the word 
each,“ in line 14. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the words which are pro- 

to be stricken out. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sxc. 2, That the board of arbitration provided for in the first section of thisact 
shall possess all the powers and authority in respect to administering oaths, 
subpœnaing witnesses and compelling their attendance, preserving order during 
the sittings of the board, punishing for contempt, and requiring the production 
of papers and writings, and all other powers and privileges, in their nature ap- 
38 now possessed and belonging to United States commisstoners appointed 


y the circuit court of the United States; and said board of arbitration may ap- 


point a clerk and employ a stenographer, and prescribe all reasonable rules and 
regulations, not inconsistent with the provisions and purposes of this act, look- 
ing to the speedy advancement of the differences 975 controversies submitted 
to them to a conclusion and determination. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, ofKentucky. Thatamendment, Mr. Chair- 
man, is offered in good faith. Its purpose is to remove as far as possi- 
ble one of the constitutional objections urged to this bill, and which 
seems to me wholly unanswerable. 

This section creates a legal tribunal obnoxious to the provision of 
the Constitution which requires officers to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by the courts of law, or by the heads of Departments. It leaves 
all controversies to the voluntary arbitrament of the parties. 

That Congress has no power to enact this statute under the third 
article, creating the judicial department, is too clear for serious debate; 
that no such power can be deduced from the grant to regulate com- 
merce among the several States is, I submit, also clear. But the amend- 
ment I offer may remoye the objection that it also violates section 2 of 
Article II. It also removes those serious objections which all thought- 
ful men must entertain against intrusting such powers to tribunals 


While I offer this in absolute good faith to perfect the bill, ifit is in- 
tended it shall pass, I desire to protest against the passage of the bill. 
I believe it is a grave, and I believe it will bea dangerous, mistake. 

If there be anything in this bill it is a step in a certain direction. 
It is the corner-stone of a superstructure which is to be erected on it. 


It is the seed of a that is hereafter to give us trouble. 

This is the beginning of a new jurisprudence. Thisis the foundation 
of anew and indefiniteand us jurisdiction. This is the creation 
of novel, uncertain, and indefinite judicial tribunals. It seems to me 
before we take so grave a step more consideration should be given it 
than has been given to it. 

Mr. Chairman, for one I disbelieve in their bg ayare in leg- 
islation toaid in the solution of these grave problems. I do not believe 
in the power of statutory law. We do not progress when we attempt 
to crystallize progress upon the statute-book. I deny that this is a pa- 
ternal government, to be constantly interfering with the progress of 
thought and of civilization by putting its hand, unhallowed and unwise, 
into that progress. Every step we take in that direction renews the 
too common disposition of mankind to seek the remedy for ailments in 
legislation instead of finding it in some philosophic solution of the 
problem which has been submitted to them. 

I plead for a higher independence. I plead for a nobler manhood. 


I plead for an ampler liberty than that which is found in the leaves of 
-a statute-book or in the clamors of the lobbies of a legislative body. 
[Applause. ] 


In the name of labor—for the blessedest thing which ever crowned 
mankind was honest sweat on an honest man’s brow, working an hon- 
est day’s work—in the name of labor I 
with its progress toward the solution of its own problems. 

And deeper than that, sir, I protest in the name of liberty against 
class legislation. We have no laborers as a class in America. Every 
boy born under the Star-Spangled Banner is born to glorious opportunity. 
He is not born to real poverty, although the winds of heaven may 
come through the crevices in his humble cabin, and there may be but 
little blanket on his limbs. He is born to boundless opportunities. 


[Great applause. ] 

[Here the hammer fell, ] 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I will take the floor and yield 
five minutes of my time to the from Kentucky. 


gentleman 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Let us not make this classifi- 
cation; let us not divide our citizenship tly into capital and 
labor. Let us not say there runs this dividing line between American 
citizens. The noblest capital of a free country is her laborers, and 
these are the possible capitalists of the future. From the ranks of la- 
bor are recruited the brain of capital. Let usstrive to fuse rather than 
separate these mighty forces—to coalesce rather than divide. 

In the name, therefore, not only of all ing men, but inthe name 
of all the future, I against the whole spirit of the bill and the 
direction in which it goes. : 

Besides that, Mr. Chairman, we are working out thes# great problems 
to-day. They are being solved. Day by day and hour by hour they 
are undergoing a solution, the wisest of all solutions. We may not 
know how it comes. We may not know the solution; but, thank God, 
a wiser head, a stronger hand than ours is leading in it. We are com- 
ing day by day to the time when the capital of this country and the 
labor of this country will find the true principle which will harmonize 
their relations and bring about a participation in the profits of industry. 
The only pee poni by legislation—the real remedy, gentlemen— 
I repeat, is equal laws. Let us distribute the burdens of our civiliza- 
tion equally upon labor and capital. [Applause.] That is all we can 
do. Make capital pay its share of the burdens; take from labor the 
burdens which have been unequally imposed upon it. 

Say by equal laws that there shall be a just distribution of the bur- 
dens; that the burden shall no longer gall this burden-bearing back, 
and that labor shall have a just and equal consideration under our laws 
with capital. I say to my Democratic friends, this bill is not in the 
direction they want us to go. This is not the remedy for the burdens 
upon oppressed labor. But there is a greg let us reduce taxation. 
[Great applause.] Let us go back to the Democratic doctrine of 
free and equal rights to all. [Applause.] 

To you gentlemen upon the other side let me say there is no party 
advantage in this bill. They for whom you seek to legislate will turn 
and rend you when they take up and find on an examination of this 
bill that by its operations in the future there will be the means by 
:: anal Seaton OAE Soom Ser hire eae impris- 
onmen 

For the next step will be that voluntary arbitration must give place 
to involuntary arbitration, involuntary arbitration will give place to 
Federal jurisdiction, and Federal jurisdiction will be held by capital, 
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and they will find—those in whose names we pretend to legislate—that 
it has been a snare which has been given to them in place of a remedy, 
for the measure proposed here is a disaster. 

No, Mr. Chairman, we are overwise; our highest duty to-day, so far as 
direct legislation on this precise question is involved, is Hands off!“ 
The Ark of the Lord may seem to need our help, but he who touches 
it with unn , even if loving, hands may find death. Hands off 
of this great problem! This is holy ground; and let us not profane it 
with partisan devices, nor even with well-intended but unwise expedi- 
ents. We only postpone the true solution; we only delay the coming 
agreement; we render more difficult the final settlement. 

I simply wanted, after I saw this morning when on a rising vote a 
majority refused to consider this bill, while on a vote by yeas and nays 
a great majority determined to consider it—I wanted simply to go upon 
record, if my name is ever remembered, eee ee Congress 
I stood for true labor, for manhood, for liberty, for the dignity of labor, 
which is asking only a fair-living chance in the great battle of life. 


[Applause. a 

Mr. M Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amendment of 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE]. The whole pur- 
pose of the amendment is tod whatever of good results may be ex- 
pected from the passage of this bill; and I can readily see why a gentle- 
man who is to this system of settling differences between em- 
ployer and employé should offer the amendment which is here proposed; 
am quite sure, Mr. Chairman, that the fervent and eloquent words of m; 
distinguished friend will be welcomed eee . of tho lan 
as a sovereign cure for their evils and their discontent. I feel cer- 


tain that the general platitudes in which he has ind about the 
equality of all men in this country and the dignity of , and the 
general statement that the way to help these en is to reduce 


taxation, will be accepted by them as a never-failing remedy. I am 
sure every laboring man in this country will hail with acclamation 
these soft words as a sure panacea for all his troubles. 


I am opposed to the amendment because I believe in the principle 
of the bill. I would amend it in some if I 
could. The bill confers no rights or privileges touc arbitration 


which are not now enjoyed by common carriers and those en; in 
their service. It leaves them where it finds them, with the right of 
voluntary arbitration, to settle their differences through a land 
orderly tribunal of their own selection. It only follows the principle 
recognized in many States of the Union, notably in Ohio and Massachu- 
setts, and gives national sanction and encouragement to a mode of set- 
tlement of grievances between employer and employé which is approved 
by the best judgment of the country and the enlightened sentiment of 
all civilized 1 2 

While the bill does not compel arbitration, its passage here will not 
be without influence as a legislative suggestion in commending the prin- 
ciple to both capital and labor as the best and most economic way of 
composing differences and settling di ents which experience has 
uniforml ay shown, in the absence of an amicable adjustment, results in 
loss to all classes of the community, and to none more than the work- 
ingmen themselves. 

If by the passage of this simple measure arbitration as a system shall 
be aided to the slightest extent or advanced in private or public favor, 
or if it shall serve to attract the thoughtful attention of the people to 
the subject, much will have been accomplished for the good order of our 
communities and for the welfare and prosperity of the people. 

I am in favor of this bill for what it is and only for what itis. It 
doesnot undertake to do impossible things or cross the line of safety. 
I will regretif it shall deceive anybody, and if it isthe purpose of any- 
body to make believe that its passage is acure for the evils and discon- 
tent which pervade society, I must disclaim now any part or share in 
such purpose or expectation, for it will not, and can not, and nobody 
supposes it will. It simply provides that when the railroad companies 
operating through two or more States or in the Territories and their 
employés shall agree upon and consent to an arbitration this bill will aid, 
encourage, and assist the ies concerned to get at the truth, to 
to the bottom, ascertain facts of the situation, by which the 
will be enabled to act intelligently and justly to all interests involved. 
This is the whole of it in scope and extent, and can not and will not 
deceive any one. 

It is said there is no way to enforce the judgment of the arbitrators, 
and therefore it is a nullity. I have the least concern on that score, 
I have no fear that after the railroad tion and its employés 
have united in an arbitration its judgment will be disobeyed or not 
acquiesced in as final and conclusive. Neither will venture in the ab- 
sence of fraud to ignore the award of a tribunal of their own selection, 
in which both have voluntarily confided for the settlement of their 
differences. We need borrow no trouble on that account. Refusal to 
obey the judgment of the arbitration would be the exception and not 
the rule, and an award honestly reached will be sacredly observed. 
Nor am I troubled because there is no compulsion te arbitrate in the 
first instance. Either party provided for in the bill, believing it has 
a genuine grievance, and inviting the other to arbitrate, will occupy a 
vantage ground which the other can not long successfully defy. There 
is a sense of fair play among the people which, when crystallized into 
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public judgment, is as potent, ay, more potent than statute or judicial de- 
cree. No railroad no labor union, no body of laboring men 
could long hold out against a fair and equitable demand, backed by a 
willingness to submit the justice of that demand toa board of com- 
petent arbitrators. In any view there is no harm in trying this ex- 
periment; and in this effort, small and inconsequential as it may seem 
to be, I am confident we are moving in the right direction, and noth- 
ing but good can result. 

3 feature of this bill which Tsegauil of great penctieal 
value—that feature which provides for the subpœnaing and compelling 
the attendance of witnesses and the payment of the necessary expenses 
of the arbitration. It places both parties upon an equality in p pursuing 
the investigation. A lack of means upon the one hand or the other wi 
not impair the fullest consideration. The humblest and poorest can 
send for persons and papers without incurring an expense which very 
often they can illy bear, and the compensation of the board comes out 
of the public Treasury. Neither party is subject to the of the 
investigation, and the laboring men will not be required to draw from 
their scanty savings or assess their fellow-workmen to meet actual ex- 
penses. This overcomes the disadvantage of limited means on the one 
hand and avoids any advantage which might occur from bounteous 
means on the other. It 5 their e ee for a thorough inves- 
tigation and a complete disclosure of the true situation. That provis- 
ion alone is worth to the cause of arbitration much more than it will 
cost the national Treasury. 

Then in case of disagreement after arbitration the testimony in full 
can be published for the information of all. The great public is N 
in possession of the grievances and can judge who is right and who is 
wrong; and the public judgment, whatever it may be upon the one 
side or the other, will be more forceful, more commanding, more cer- 
tain of considerate attention than any penalty we could impose by 
legislative enactment. I have listened patiently to this debate from its 
beginning, and have heard no good reason given why this House should 
not pass this bill. I am not troubled about its constitutionality. I 
do not believe it is open to constitutional objection. I believe that a 
constitution which gives Congress control of the railroads operating 
through two or more States to regulate the rate of freights is broad 
enough to justify us in taking izance between these same rail- 
roads and the employés along their lines, and furnish the machinery for 
a peaceful arbitration, voluntarily agreed upon among themselves, of 
any differences or ments which may arise between them. a 
the one is constitutional the other surely is. Both are important pro 
lems demanding a solution, and both, I trust, will be dealt with be thie 
Congress with fairness and justice to ‘all. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, in arbitration as a principle; I believe it 
should prevail in the settlement of international differences. It 
sents a higher civilization than the arbitrament of war. I believeitis 
in close accord with the best thought and sentiment of mankind; I be- 
lieve it is the true way of settling differences between labor and capi- 
tal; I believe it will bring both os a better understanding, uniting them 
closer i in interest and promoting better relations, avoiding force, avoid- 
ing unjust exactions and oppression, avoiding the loss of earnings to 
labor, avoiding disturbances to trade and transportation; and if this 
House can contribute in the smallest measure, by legislative expression 
or otherwise, to these ends it will deserve and receive the gratitude of 
all men who love peace, good order, justice, and fair play. 

[When Mr. MCKINLEY had spoken for five minutes the loaner fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LONG. -If recognized, I will yield my time to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. HEWITT]. 

Mr. WISE. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from Ohio 
be allowed to proceed. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the gentleman from 
Ohio will be permitted to proceed for five minutes farther. 

‘There was no objection. 

[Mr. McKINLEY resumed and concluded his remarks as above.] 

Mr. HEWITT. I have been unable to take any part in the general 
debate; but perhaps that is not to be regretted in view of the speech 
made by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ForAN], in the general scope 
and conclusions of which I concur. It is the speech of a man who has 
given patient and intelligent study to the difficult question as to how 
the distribution of property shall be placed upon an equitable basis. 
Arbitration has been developed as one remedial agency in the proces- 
sion from the unequal distribution of the proceeds of industry toward 
that better condition of society wherein every man will be rewarded 
according to his work. My objection to this bill is that it will arrest 
the healthy progress which is now going on steadily toward this ulti- 
mate aim of all social effort. 

Prior to 1848 there was no chance for the workingmen in Europe to 
organize themselves into bodies by the law. But the revo- 
lution of 1848 left that one beneficent result as the heritage of the 
working classes that they could organize; and in they pro- 
ceeded to organize themselves into trade unions, which in 1867 had 
become so powerfal that the conspiracy laws were shortly afterward 


repealed, and 
hour the work 


were recognized as legal organizati From that 
tration movement had 


and of Mr. a manufacturer at Notti , now a member 
of the British , made it possible to institute arbitration for the 
settlement of disputes, | ion had enabled the working- 


men to be powerful enough to strike and to maintain a strike by their 
mutual contributions. The great lesson had been learned that rights 
can only be secured by moral force, and that force rests on thorough or- 


ganization. 
When it was by the employers of Great Britain that the 
were able to hold their own after contests they 
reluctantly came to the remedy of arbitration. It was the working- 
men who, by their own power and inherent force developed by organi- 
zation, coerced the employers of Great Britain inte the recognition of 
the principle of arbitration. 

Thus the beneficent results of arbitration came from voluntary organ- 
ization. For all that time there had been a law upon the statute-books 
of Great Britain which provided for compulsory arbitration, and yet it 
was a dead letter. Twice that law has been amended; and the last 
time, in 1872, the law advocated by Mr. Mundella, the great father of 
arbitration in England, was put into effect. And yet under that law 
not one single case, as I am informed and believe, has ever been pressed 
to a conclusion. That is the law which the gentleman from Missouri 
[ Mr. GLOVER] has copied and proposes we shall substitute for this bill. 
But that law has also been and is to-day a dead letter on the statute- 
books of Great Britain. Meanwhile arbitration has marched on with 
majestic strides until finally every trade in England is organized by 
voluntary action, and has secured tribunals in which committees of 
masters meet with committees of workmen sitting around the same 
table as we do in our committee- rooms. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COWLES was recognized, and yielded his time to Mr. HEWITT. 

Mr. HEWITT. Iam much obliged to the gentleman from North 
Carolina for his courtesy. I was saying that to-day in every trade in 
Great Britain may be found and are found at stated intervals commit- 
tees of masters and workmen sitting around the same table as our com- 
mittees sit around the tables of our committee-rooms. 

Mr. GLOVER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. HEWITT. Certainly; but I should like as little of my time 
consumed as possible. 

Mr. GLOVER. I understood the gentleman to say the substitute 
offered for this bill had beena failure in England. Is there not ample 
testimony in the report taken by the Senate Committee on Capital and 
Labor that that bill, so far from being a failure, has been a great suc- 
cess, and bås tended to do away with strikes and industrial outrages 
in that country? 

Mr. HEWITT. I do not think the evidence points to the conclu- 
sion of my friend from Missouri. I have followed the law with the 
greatest possible interest for the reason that my friend Mr. Mundella 
was the advocate of it. I am in very close relations with him and I know 
that he great results from it, but greater results have flowed 
from not availing of the law than from taking advantage of it. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Mundella is not the author of that law. 

Mr. HEWITT. Mr. Mundella was the advocate of the law of 1872 
and is still the advocate of the Jaw of 1872, but he will frankly admit 
to everybody that the voluntary action of ‘the manufacturers and the 
wor! have achieved results which are more béneficent than those 
achieved under that law. 

Mr. Chairman, what has happened? They come together, these em- 
ployers and employés, upon terms of perfect equality; they select an 
umpire, and it is not considered beneath the dignity of the greatest 
statesman of Great Britain, when invited by one of these trades organ- 
izations, to act as umpire. They discuss every phase of the condition 
of the business. I have attended several of those sittings myself. No 
legislative body in the world can show greater sense, greater courtesy, 
greater patience than is shown in those yoluntary assemblies convened 
to settle trades disputes. 

Now, what has been the fruit of this? To-day, as the result of these 
conferences (in which cost sheets are produced, profits are stated with 
the most entire frankness, every feature of the business is made known 
freely and honestly hy the employers and as freely discussed by the 
employés)—the result is that profit-sharing, which as my friend from 
Ohio [Mr. FORAN] has said is the final solution of this great question— 
profi has made its way into the great establishments of Great 
Britain and is rapidly extending; and if we will allow our working- 
men and our employers to come together in the same spirit, of their 
own free will and not upon compulsion, profit-sharing, which has only 
begun in this country, will occupy the whole field of human industry, 
and then you will hear no more of controversies between capital and 
labor. But arbitration, leading to profit-sharing, can come only as the 
result of organization on the part of the workingmen, and the work- 
ingmen now for the first time understand that they must perfect their 

tions. 

Has not the grand master of the Knights of Labor within a few days 
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notifled his subordinate assemblies (if that be the proper 


tion) 
that they are not to organize any more lodges until he can make those 
2 understand their rights and duties? What the work- 
ingmen of this country require is not more law, but what they have in 
England, perfect organization to get out of the formative state which 
has produced the existing differences between the grand master of the 
Knights of Labor and his subordinate at Saint Louis. 

When they perfect their organizations and come to a railroad com- 
pany or any other great employer and demand arbitration they will 
not only get it by the force that will inhere in their organization, but 
they will be welcomed by the employers here, as they now are and as 
once they were not in Great Britain, as bringing a solution for whatis 
the great dread of employers, the cessation of work and profits, and 
the great trial of the workmen, the loss of the means of earning daily 
bread for themselves and their families. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. HEWITT. Inamoment. Passthis bill, and you transfer the 
reliance of the workmen from themselves to the Government of the 
United States, by which you will postpone to another age that equita- 
ble distribution of property which is the aim of all wise legislation, 
the hope of every reformer, as it has been the dream of good men in 
every age from the time of Plato. All that we can do in the way of 
legislation is to remove the obstacles created by law to the free play 
and organization of labor. 

We can repeal the unjust features of the conspiracy laws, if any sur- 
vive on the statute-book; we can collate the facts in regard to the pro- 
duction and the distribution of wealth; we can adjust taxation so that its 
burden shall fall upon accumulated instéad of bearing upon 
productive agencies; but we must be careful not to undermine the habit 
of self-reliance which alone can make the workman strong and free. 
By self-help the workmen of thisage have achieved whatever improve- 
ment has been made in their condition, and by self-help alone will they 
be able to attain the largest possible share of the fruits of industry con- 
sistent with that preservation of capital which is essential to prosperity. 

This bill tends to undermine this vital principle of self-help, and en- 
cou them to look to the Government for relief. For this reason I 
shall vote against it, although I am, and always expect to be, the ear- 
nest advocate of the principle of arbritration wherever it can be applied 
by voluntary action, looking always to the final outcome of friendly in- 
tercourse between employers and employés in sharing the profits of busi- 
ness in a more direct and comprehensible method than that which now 
exists under the wages system. I believe that sucha system of partic- 
ipation is not only possible but inevitable, when labor becomes thor- 
oughly organized and depends upon itself and not upon the aid of Con- 

for the recognition and enforcement of its just rights. 

But let labor avoid all outside interference, and especially letit shun 
Federal interference, when it takes the shape of a law which defines no 
rights, imposes no duties, and provides no sanctions. Of this natare 
is the bill under consideration, which is only defended on the ground 
that it is an expression of opinion in favor of the principle of arbitra- 
tion—a principle in regard to which there is no controversy, and in 
favor of which every man in this House will cheerfully register his vote. 
Whatever it does or professes to do more than this is mischievous, in so 
far as it tends to divert the attention of labor from the work of organ- 
ization and preparation for the time when capital shall cease to be the 
master and become the servant of labor. 

Mr. LAWLER. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. Will the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. LAWLER] allow me in his time to ask the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. HEWITT] a question? 

Mr. LAWLER. Iwill see as I go along. Mr. Chairman, since I have 
had the honor of occupying a seat here my relations with the gentlemen 
with whom I am associated have been at all times of the most pleasant 
character; but we have reached a condition of things in this country 
where it becomes the duty of every man to his honest convictions 
just as he feels. We do not expect to find men on this floor, who are 
themselves great employers of labor—capitalists or monopolists, if the 
term must be used—to have much feeling in common with those who 
have sprung from the ranks of labor, who have experienced all the trials 
and tribulations of workingmen, and who come from large cities where 
thousands of men are idle, as thirty-five thousand workingmen are idle 
to-day in the city of Chicago alone. : s 

Statistics show us that in the United States atthe present time there 
are a million and a half of workingmen unemployed and their families 
suffering for the necessaries of life. And yet, in the face of this con- 
dition of affairs, we are asked here to vote $77,000,000, for what? Not 
to give employment to the unemployed—not a bit of it; but to educate 
a certain class of people without regard to the million and a half of 
American workingmen who are idle and whose families are starving. 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud to be associated with twelve other gentle- 
pros from twelve different States as members of the Committee on 

r. 

I have the highest regard and respect for gentlemen generally who 
have spoken on this question, but I haveno for the disgruntled 
member of the committee who is fighting this bill. For myself, I am 


proud to make the admission here that I started life in a brick-yard at 
the age of twelve years; yet I trust that in my association with my 
fellow-members here, be it for this term or be it longer, they will always 
find me acting the part of a gentleman. 

Here is a subject to which the Committee on Labor have given a good 
deal of their time and attention. In the bill as originally presented by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. O'NEILL] they found many objec- 
tionable features. In view of the condition of affairs in the 
country, they met on Monday and remained in session until midnight, 
so as to put this bill into shape for presentation to the House. To the 
opponents of this bill I would say, you have had three long months 
in which to prepare something on this question and you have not done 
so; yet you insult the intelligence and disparage the good ,intentions 
of the gentlemen on that committee, who have given to this subject 
their undivided time and attention. 

They believe this is an honest bill. It represents their conscientious 
convictions; and I venture to suggest that the chairman of our com- 
mittee should have forced this bill to immediate passage, should have 
secured, if possible, the voting down of every amendment, and placed 
ever member of this body on record before the country. 

This legislation, gentlemen, it is true, is new. You have been legis- 
lating for the other side of this question during twenty-five years. We 
make the admission that capital is necessary. We welcome these great 
railroads that do so much toward building up this country; but we say 
that the great mass of toiling people in this land are not satisfied to- 
day with 57 cents for a day’s labor, as now paid under the Gould 

tem. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. CRAIN obtained the fioor and yielded his time to Mr. LAWLER. 

Mr. LAWLER. Gentlemen on this floor have had considerable to 
say about this man Jay Gould. I am free to say—and I do not feel that 
I am expressing any communistic ideas - that if Jay Gould were 
to a lamp-post in New York it would be a blessing to the United States. 
[Laughter.] I will state my reason for that remark: This man Jay 
Gould, before he gets done with this trouble, may be the cause, through 
his most damnable methods of carrying on his matters in this country, 
of hundreds and thousands of deaths by means of bloodshed in the 
States where these strikes are now raging. I say that the death of a 
man like this is nothing compared with the losses which may occur 
unless these difficulties are settled. 

We have had sentimental questions raised here; we have had the 
‘*bloody-shirt.’? Gentlemen who spoke on the pension bill seemed to 
think that the people are still glad to have them flaunt the bloody shirt. 
But there is no sentimental business inthis matter. The demand now 
is for justice to the laboring classes. 

I believe that if this bill be passed it can result in no harm; on the 
contrary, the discussion that has already taken place on this floor has 
had a healthy effect on the country. This bill is an honest bill. If it 
should hereafter appear that there is anything wrong in it Congress will 
have just as much right to amend or repeal it as it has to-day to enact 
it. Since the publication of this bill last Sunday we have not heard 
from any of the country any opposition toit. We take it for granted 
that the Knights of Labor and the toiling masses will be satisfied with 
a trial of this bill. ‘The Committee on Labor asks this to give 
some consideration to the rights of these people. We are not here to 
antagonize capital, corporations, or anything of that kind; but we are 
here for the first time in twenty-five years to say that it is time that 
some legislation should be enacted in behalf of the toiling masses of 
this country. - 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I move thatthe committee rise, so that 
an order may be made by the House limiting debate on this section. 

Several MEMBERS. What limit does the gentleman propose? 

Mr. NEILL, of Missouri. Fifteen minutes. 

Mr. KELLEY. I have an amendment to this section which I desire 
to propose in good faith. I have notified the Chair of my wish to offer 
the amendment, and was to be ized ina few moments. I ask, 
therefore, that more than fifteen minutes be allowed for the discussion 
of this question. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. 
amendments. r 

Mr. DIBBLE. I suggest to the gentleman from Missouri that the 
limit be thirty minutes. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Yes; make it thirty minutes. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I am willing to accept that suggestion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unless by unanimous consent the committee 
agree to limit debate it will be necessary that the committee rise, so 
that the House may make an order. Is there objection to limiting de- 
bate on this section and amendments thereto to thirty minutes? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. The Chair suggests that in 
order to facilitate business it would be well that proposed amendments 
should be now sent to the desk and read, and the debate of thirty min- 
utes had so that gentlemen may refer in debate to any of 
these amendments. If there be no objection that course will be pur- 
sued. The Chair hears none, and the Chair will first recognize the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY]. 


A number of members desire to offer 
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Mr. KELLEY. Lask the Clerk to read the amendment which I send 
to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
At the end of the second section add: 
„30000 VVV 
ee said — to be ann immediately.” 
Mr. KELLEY. I desire briefly to Say 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will first recognize gentlemen to have 
their amendments read, and then the debate will proceed. 
Mr. DIBBLE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Strike out all after the word “ act,” in the second line, and insert the follow- 


PE Shall have the power of administering oaths and of preserving order during 
its sittings, shall keep a record of all test ma p Aas ; and upon the conclusion 
ofthe examination the members ofthe board Il certify a written statement of 
all its proceedings, including such . to the Commissioner of Labor, who 
shall keep the same on file in his office, and shall furnish two copies thereof, cer- 
tified by him, free of or expense ones to each party concerned in such 
controversy or difference. Such copies lbe admissible in evidence in every 
United States court in any action or proceeding between the parties taking part 
in the examination or in the ings herein provided, preliminary thereto. 
In case the Commissioner of Labor deem it necessary to do so, he may detail one 
or more clerks or races fase mad of the Bureau of Labor to assist in the clerical 
work of the said board. ch of the examiners appointed by the parties shall 
receive for his services the sum of $5 per day, pa: by the United States; and 
the stenographers, or special agents of the Bureau of Labor employed in 
the examination shall each be reimbursed his actual perieer ry Spas in addi- 
tion to receiving his usual pay. It shall be the duty of said to invite 
posals for adjustment from each party to the controversy or difference, and to 
assist in procuring a voluntary settlement of the same by its suggestion and ad- 
vice; and copies of such p! if made by either party, and of any written 
agreement or agreements entered into between the parties shall be certified to 
the Commissioner of Labor as a part of the statement of the board at the conclu- 
sion of the examination.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Far- 
QUHAR] offers the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 6, section 1, after the word “ writings,” insert “ otherwise than of a 
confidential or private character.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Lowry] 
offers the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 9, after the word “States,” insert the following: 

But in no case shall any witness be compelled to disclose the secrets or pro- 
duce the records or proceedings of any labor organization of which he may be 
an officer or member.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BRUMM] 
offers the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add to section 2 the following: 

“That the executive power of the Government shall not be exercised at the 
instance or in behalf of either party to the controversy, unless the party in whose 
behalf said interference is asked will agree to submit all questions at issue to 
an arbitration pursuant to this act.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. WARNER] 
submits the following amendment to the second section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out tae words in the fifth line “punishing for contempt.” 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. The committee does not object to my 
amendment, and I hope by unanimous consent it will be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. By unanimous consent these amendments haye 
been read for information, and at the close of the thirty minutes’ debate 
they will be presented in their order for action. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] is now entitled to the floor. 

Mr. KELLEY. My amendment proposes to give efficiency to powers 
which this section proposes to confer upon the arbitrators chosen. That 
is to say, it proposes to appropriate the sum of $20,000, to be available 
to meet any expenses incurred in accordance with the provisions of this 
section bysuch arbitration. Itnames thesum of $20,000, which I think 
is moderate, and yet probably will prove to be sufficient. Without some 
such appropriation this section is mere words and noise, because the 
arbitrators can not execute the powers given them and support them- 
selves without a fund upon which to draw. 

What are those powers which may involve expenditure? They have 
all the powers and authorities belonging to United States co n- 
ers appointed by the circuit court of the United States in respect to ad- 
ministering oaths, subpcenaing witnesses and compelling their attend- 
ance, preserving order during the sittings of the board, punishing for 
contempt, and requiring the production of papers and records. 

And in addition to all other powers and privileges in their nature ap- 
plicable and now possessed and belonging to United States commis- 
sioners appointed by the circuit court of the United States. 

And the said board may appoint a clerk, employ a stenographer, and 
prescribe all reasonable rules and regulations consistent with the pro- 
visions and purposes of this act looking to the speedy advancement to 
a conclusion and determination of all differences and controversies sub- 
mitted to them. 

Their pay is to be the pay of a United States commissioner, which I 
believe is $5 a day foreach. They are to pay their clerk and stenog- 
rapher as the circuit court of the United States pays such employés. 
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Sir, I do not believe these provisions are to expedite the conclusion 
of arbitration. I am a believer in arbitration as the sole means to set- 
tle difficulties between employers and great numbers of employés. But 
I believe it must be voluntary—that it must result from the conviction 
of both parties that the circumstances demand adjustment. 

Now, when you shall have got three men fixed at salaries at $5 a day 
invested with the dignity of appointing tipstaves, clerks, and stenog- 
raphers, summoning witnesses and acting as the equivalents of hi 
judicial ef Ton will occasionally find—I will not say invaria- 
bly—that they will be willing to retain their income, their dignity, 
their power over others as long as it can be conveniently done. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. DIBBLE. The amendment I have proposed, Mr. Chairman, 
simply provides that instead of the board of arbitration appointing a 
clerk and employing a stenographer, which will be an to the 
Government, the Commissioner of Labor shall provide from his office the 
clerical force that is necessary. I call the attention of the House to the 
fact that the Commissioner of Labor is now employing a chief clerk, one 
clerk of class 4, one of class 3, one of class 2, and four clerks of class 1, 
and sixteen special agents. Two of the clerks of class 1 are stenog- 
raphers, so that my amendment would provide for a more economical 
administration of the duties of this board. 

At the close of this bill, as gentlemen will observe, in the fifth sec- 
tion, all the expenses are to be borne by the United States. My 
amendment simply proposes we shall utilize those officers now in the 
employment of the Government under their present pay. 

The remaining feature of my amendment is, that it does not contain 
certain arbitrary powers which add nothing to the efficiency of the 
board, and which smack of tyrannical interference, beyond what is 
right and proper, in an investigation having no object but facilitating 
arbitration or adjustment of controversy. 

The powers conferred in the section as presented by the committee, 
of compulsory attendance of witnesses and of production of books an 
papers, are extreme powers, which are dangerous to employers and em- 
ployés alike, outside of a court of justice, where law and precedent 
guard the sancity of the private business affairs of men and bodies of 
men from needless exposure, even in the enforcement of public and 
private rights and the compensation of wrongs by binding decisions— 
an end not pretended in the present bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood that the gentleman from 
Texas desired to offer an amendment. 

Mr. CRAIN. I offer the amendments I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 


Insert in line 7, after the word writings,” the words “relating alone to the 
mae under investigation,” 

Also, strike out the word “and,” in line6, and all the wordsthat follow down 
to the word and,“ in line 9. 

Mr. BRUMM. Mr. Chairman, the amendment that I offered has 
been offered more for the of keeping faith with what I said I 
would do in my remarks the other day than for the pu of pressing 
it upon the action of the committee. Of course I shall not press the 
amendment now, inasmuch asI am convinced it might impede the 
progress of the bill; but I have a word that I want to say. 

It seems to me that there are two elements which have developed 
themselves against this bill: The one is the old fogy State-sovereignty 
fear of anything that looks like national authority. The other is some- 
what on the raw-material idea injected by the Anglo-American from 
New York city. [Laughter.] If he will but reflect that the English 

has reference to compulsory arbitration, he will at once see that 
it is no argument against this bill. Besides, if the slow progress, the 
misery and the wretchedness, of England are only an example of what 
their system of arbitration has brought about, itis certainly no argument 
against this bill either, but appeals more strongly to this Congress to 
pass something that will dosomething better than that, or better than 
they have been able to do, under the theory suggested by the gentle- 
man from New York. As to the State-sovereignty idea, I have yet to 
hear one argument against the provisions of the bill as it stands. Noth- 
ing has been said, no argument has been made against it, no harm is 
to come—only spooks, apprehensions, something that may possibly“ 
be the result of introducing that which gives the National Government 
a right to do that which it has not done. 

While acknowledging that in itself it is harmless, these fears are ex- 
pressed that in some distant future some other Congress may possibly 
enact something in connection with the subject which may possibly be 
wro That, I repeat, is the only argument against it. I have no such 
app ons. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that if we can do that which will crystallize 
public opinion we will have taken a step in the right direction, and agi- 
gantic stride. Let me refer youtothe greatsuccess of thestrikein New 
York city where the carmen struck. They were not successful because of 
their organization; and when the gentlemen, presuming to represent the 
special idea of laboring men, say, We are strong enough to do it our- 
selves,” I tell them you do not understand the situation; you are not 
enough to do it yourselves. 
It was not the carmen of New York that gained that victory. It was 
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when the companies attempted to start ont a car from the stables it so 
happened that a coal-cart was dumped on the track beyond which the 
car could pe pou It so happened that dry-goods clerks and printers 
sprang out and emptied their crates in the way of the passing car; store- 
boxes, obstacles of every kind, every impediment was thrown in the 
way of the passing car. It was not the carmen, therefore, that gained 
the victory; it was the public sentiment of that greatcity. It was be- 
cause New York was opposed to sixteen and seventeen hours a day for 
the laboring men of that city; and I say that we want no repetition of 
the late occurrences in Belgium in this country, nor our Pittsburgh 
riots any more. 

I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, while I shall vote for this 
bill, it will not be without misgivings as to whether it will prove a 
benefit to the laboring classes of the country; and surely nobody will 
pretend that it is or can be a remedy for the evils complained of. I do 
not understand either, Mr. Chairman, that the intelligent leaders of 
the labor organizations of the country are asking for this measure. I 
can hardly think that such leaders as Mr. Powderly, who has shown 
himself in the late troubles to be a man of great prudence and admin- 
istrative ability, have asked for or would approve of a bill of this kind, 
at any rate as a final measure of relief. It is certainly a step outside 
of anything that has been done before by the General Government. 

Itis a new departure. For the first time Federal interference is in- 
voked and we ought to consider to what it must lead. The next step 
doubtless will be to commit the General Government to the policy of 
pocio railroad property and all ies of interstate commerce. 

t will follow this nobody can conjecture. Behind Federal power 
is the Army, and how soon yonet may be thrust forward in sup- 
portof such power no man can foresee. Itis for what may follow that 
I hesitate to take this step, not for what is in this bill. It may be an- 
swered that sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,” but Homer 
says, He is a fool that only sees the mischiefs that are past. 

I said I doubted very much whether the intelligen 
labor organizations of the asked for this legislation. 
have asked for a special committee to investigate the troubles now ex- 
isting in the Southwest; and I wish to have read an extract from alet- 
ter from Mr. Powderly to Governor CURTIN, which I now send to the 
Clerk’s desk, urging the appointment of a committee to investigate the 
troubles in the West. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

means in your power ve the light of n 
veolgation thrown u * ö —. to aaa ADAADA Sen eee: 


and who Sy hes workmen in the nameof law. 
You will find a great deal to accomplish in this investigation, and it will do a 


great deal of good tothe iT 
wi — of the working people by pushing this 


You will earn the eve 
resolution through, 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I think such an investigation ought to be 
entered upon at once, and I think it should precede the of this 
bill, and at the proper time I propose to move the reference of this bill 
to such a committee with instructions to enter at once upon an inves- 
tigation of the troubles now existing. 

Mr. Q’ of Missouri. The Committee on Labor have acted on 
this and adopted a similar resolution. < 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. While I have said what I have respecting 
this bill, I agree that what it proposes so far as it looks only to arbitra- 
tion is on the right line, and neither labor nor capital can object to it. 
But what by i can it accomplish? is the question. I have believed 
for many years that the solution of this great problem which is now 


agitating every civilized country, 3 even the very founda- 
tions of the social organism, must be pursued on the line of arbitra- 
tion and profit-sharing. 

The conditions that make this necessary have grown up in the last 
hundred years. It has grown out of the interdependence of labor and 
capital. Labor is no longer independent. A hundred years ago labor- 
ers had trades and the product of their labor was their wages. Now 
labor and machinery must work together or not at all. A man has be- 
come, for industrial purposes, a part of a machine. But while he owns 
himself, some one else owns the machine. 

Under the old order of things competition controlled everything. 
But as modern industries are organized the law of competition can not 
be relied upon alone to determine the wages of labor. And let me say 
to my free-trade friends right here that this bill, if it passes, will be a 
3 declaration that free-trade without correctives can no longer 
be relied upon for the determination of the rate of wages, or, which is the 
same thing, the share which labor shall have of what is produced. The 
doctrine that free competition can be always relied upon to determine 
the prices of commodities and the wages of labor is the corner-stone of 
the doctrine of free-trade. 

This bill declares that as to of labor, at any rate, a corrective 
to competition shall be applied, and that that corrective shall be arbi- 
tration, to determine the share of earnings, or of what is produced by 
the combined operations of labor and capital, labor shall have. 

Under competition alone the price of labor or rate of wages is the 
result of a e between capital and labor, the highest limit being 
the aost capital can afford to pay and have any profit left, and the 
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lowest limit being the smallest sum the laborer can live on. Left to 
the law of competition alone on the Ricardoan theory, labor itself 
must in the end fall under the law that determines the price of com- 
modities, namely, the cost of production—the cost of ucing labor 
being at last the bare cost of living. This is what La denounced 
as the “‘iron and cruel law,” the law of ‘‘necessary wages.” 

The necessary corrective to this law of competition is some adjust- 
ment by which labor shall have as its share of what is produced not 
merely “‘ necessary to sustain life, but its fair share of what is 
produced by the combined efforts of labor and capital. The law of 
competition alone, I have said, reduces everything ‘nally to the ques- 
tion, how little can the laborer afford to take, or on how little can he 
live? The principle of arbitration and profit-sharing asks how much 
the employer can afford to give? 

Labor combinations operate as a corrective agency against the tend- 
encies of the law of competition, but labor combinations alone can re- 
sult in little more than reducing the lines of competition, and at last 
to competition between kinds of labor, or between different producing 
classes. Labor combinations alone, therefore, unless all orders are uni- 
ted as one, can not overcome competition. Professor Hodgson, an ad- 
vocate of co-operation, says trade unions are machines of war,” while 
‘co-operation is an advance toward peace in the center of the factory.” 
The further corrective of arbitration looking to profit-sharing becomes 
more and more necessary as capital and labor become more and more 
dependent on each other, as in the case of great railway lines and their 
employés. 

An eminent economist has said: 

Laborers will never benefit to the full from improvements in the productive arts 
until, by some arrangement or by many arrangements, they are made sharers 
in industrial capital. 

Mill and Cairnes, the two ablest thinkers of the century on this ques- 
tion, reached the same conclusion. 

Without this— 

Pays Professor Cairnes— 

the fund available for those who live by labor tends in the progress of society, 
while gro actually „to become a constantly smaller fraction of the 
entire nati wealth, 

Again, profit-sharing—that is, sharing in the fund that grows with 
the growth of wealth—he says, offers the sole means of escape from a 
harsh and hopeless destiny;’’ but adds: ‘‘I do not believe this end is 
to be reached by any direct intervention of the state, which I fear 
would not only be ineffectual but pernicious.” 

But whatever may be attempted or done to secure to labor a more 
equitable share of the produce of combined labor and capital, it should 
be remembered always that the utmost that can be shared between labor 
and capital is the annual produce of both. Whatever, therefore, tends 
to diminish the total productions of a country necessarily reduces both 
wages of labor and profits on capital. 

The quickest way and the only way really to increase wages and 
profits is to set industries in motion to produce more. Back and be- 
hind the question of the division of the annual produce is the question 
of the quantity of products to be divided. 

The depression of business, the stagnation of industries everywhere, 
lessening productions, and throwing labor ‘‘ workless on the streets to 
starve—the necessary consequence of a shrinking volume of money fot 
the world—is at the bottom of all the labor troubles that have arisen 
in this or other countries in the last ten years. I do not say that labor 
has or will, as things have been going on, get a fair share of what is pro- 
duced, but I do say that nothing will make up for loss of production. 
The great instrument of industry and commerce itself has become de- 
ranged by the demonetization of one of the metals, thereby cutting off 
the necessary money supply for carrying on the world’s vast business, 

Nothing will take the place of money in setting the wheels of indus- 
try in motion, and no remedy that does not begin with the force that 
sets all else in motion will prove a cure. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. Iam thankful for a few minutes to make some 
explanation before the House, as my name has been used by at least 
two speakers in this debate. Iwould have liked very much if I could 
have occupied in the past two days sufficient time of this House to have 
brought forward in explanation of arbitration proper the reasons that 
have actuated all the trade unions and labor unions of America, and 
the means and the methods they have taken to reach arbitration. But 
I was precluded for some reason, known to this committee or others, 
from taking that opportunity; and so I let it pass. 

I listened with interest to the remarks made this morning by my 
friend from Ohio [Mr. Foran]. He and I are the two, and the only 
two, representatives of skilled labor in this country who hold seats on 
this floor, the only two entitled to speak here for two great unions of 
skilled mechanics. And I may say I had the honor to be the chier 
executive officer of the grandest union of skilled labor America has ever 
seen—the printers of this country. Now, I wish to say with reference 
to the remarks made by the gentleman from Ohio, and the kindly re- 
marks of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED], that I can not see 
why skilled unions—I mean the regular trade unions—are directly in- 
terested in the legislation proposed by the Committee on Labor. They 
are in no way interested in it; that is, their membership is not directly 
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touched by it. The enrolled membership of the trade unions, the 
Knights, and the labor unions of America, as nearly as I can learn from 
the statistics of one year ago, amounts to possibly 800,000 men. Prob- 
ably it may be safe to say that halfof that number, or 400,000 people, 
belong to the great organized unions, twenty-one in number. 

This bill to which my friend from Ohio [Mr. Foran] took exception 
does not deal with this class of trade unions at all. It simply deals 
with railroads and the employés of railroads. Consequently whatharsh 
remarks have come from my, friend I think came possibly in the heat 
of debate; and I believe that before this bill is fully considered he will 
think as I do, that it is not for men like him and myself, who have for 
thirty years borne the brunt and battle of the trade unionism of Amer- 
ica, to put one straw in the way of a bill which, however great its de- 
merits, carries with it popular sentiment, and that sentiment all union- 
ists crave in this land. [Applause.] 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. If recognized, I will yield my time to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FARQUHAR]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [ Mr. GLOVER] has 
been recognized. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman from Missouri yield to me for 
a moment? I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman from New 
York may have five minutes longer. 

Mr. GLOVER. If the Chair will recognize me afterward I will 
yield for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from New York [Mr. FARQUHAR] be al- 
lowed five minutes longer, not to be included in the thirty minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. That is my request. 

The CHAIRMAN. In other words, that the time for debate be ex- 
tended for five minutes, and that the extension be granted to the gen- 
tleman from New York. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARQUHAR. The organization to which I belong was the first 
one in this country that instituted arbitration. The first board of ar- 
bitrament met in 1856, We have arbitrated all difficult questions dur- 
ing all that time. It is the standing rule of the National ph- 
ical Union that all matters in dispute shall first by the local executive 
committees be submitted for arbitration." Now, that is an organization 
where when difficulties occur between pepan and employés they 
are*measurably technical. It is utterly impossible to take a general 
board, as proposed, to be appointed by the President, or even to take 
local arbitrators who are not familiar with the merits of the technical 
questions involved and the customs and rights of thetrade. The rule 
is, or rather the general custom, that the three arbitrators shall consist 
of two workmen as against the one who felt aggrieved. The choice 
has been a business man and two experts, who could pass on what was 
arbitrated. 

Now I wish to say, and I say it frankly, I say it with a knowledge 
of how my trade is organized and the methods by waich we arbitrate, 
that such a bill as this presented to the printers of the United States 
and Canada would not be accepted. We have for thirty years paid our 
own e It has cost in time and wages millions of money to 
reach the point attained, that the proprietor must arbitrate or the strike 
comes. We do not intend to invoke statutory enactments while we 
have the brains and the van nd to place our grievances first 
before the aggrieved and the board and then before the general public. 

In this case, however, it may, and I do hope the bill will, result in 
good. The three cardinal mainsprings of the movement of the knights 
are agitate, organize, educate. I believe there are men who know lit- 
tle of trade-unionism, of labor-unionism in America, who will think 
that the sympathy of the great legislative branch of this country is on 
their side for fair play, and that this bill will be measurably a con- 
servative line of procedure with men who are not educated up to trade- 
unionism, and they will accept it as a boon and as a help. [Applause. ] 

Let me say further, Mr. Chairman, in my own trade the strikes are 
so few and so insignificant now that arbitration or even striking is 
hardly known. We have blazed a way for men like the knights and 
for other great organizations, which are now coequal with usin power. 
Those organizations are controlled by conservative, brainy, patriotic 
men, who will never sacrifice the power and the dignity of their organ- 
izations to become a mob, seeking for that which is not their inherent 
right. [Applanse. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask 
to have read a communication which I have received from one branch 
of the labor organizations of this country. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sarxt Louis TYPOGRAPHICAL Unton, No. 8, 
Saint Louis, March 28, 1888. 


DEAR SIR: Ata regular meeting of the Saint Louis T. hical Union, held 
to-day, resolutions were unanimously pa ex ing our sympathy and 
financial aid to the striking employés of the Gould Southwestern lines ; express- 
ing confidence in T. V. Powderly’s patience, skill, and devotion to the cause of 
labor, entitling him to the support and sympathy of all friends of the wage- 
worker; and also the following : 

** Resolved, That Congressmen GLOVER and O'NEILL be requested to give their 
active co-operation to the efforts of Congressman CURTIN to secure a Congres- 
sional investigation into the causes which led to the present strike on the Gould 


Southwestern of railroads, and that they be further uested to exert 


their influence in securing such onal enactments as will tend to avert 
strikes and provide for the arbitration of such differences as may arise between 


. 
T resolution was based on statements published in the papers to the 
effect that Governor CURTIN had or was about to introduce such a resolution, 
If he does not introduce it, permit meto urge that you 3 some such prop- 

and thus add to good record which you have already made as a 
masses—a record of which you may well feel proud. 

A to thank you for sev public documents which you 

have 12 to me. 


have the honor to remain, sir, vory respectfully, yours, 
gó HUGH T, McMURTRY, 
Fin. and Cor, Sec. St. L. T. U., No. 8. 
Hon. J. M. GLOVER. 


Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say in connection with 
that communication that I believe half the members of this House are 
upon a false scent in supposing that labor, organized or unorganized, 
either desires or will be contented with the sham, the trick, the fraud, 
the deceit which is embodied in the bill which is now before this 
House. I say, sir, that there is not to-day a demand from labor in any 
quarter that is not based and concentrated upon and asking for the 
adoption of the resolution introduced by the war governor of Pennsyl- 


As to the bill now before the House, it is a constitutional abortion. 
It has nothing whereon to stand; it-has no vote in this House that will 
not be a vote of supposed expediency, which will be found a great mis- 
take when both sides of this controversy are faced. I denounce it, Mr. 
Chairman, in the name of capital, because it gives to every roving 
tramp a commission to take the books of capital and spread them open 
without cause to the air. I denounce it in the name of labor, because 
it offers to labor a stone instead of bread; and in the name of the suf- 
fering commerce of the whole Southwest section I denounce it as an in- 
sult to the intelligence of the merchants of this country and to the 
workingmen themselves, upon whose credulity and ignorance it is not 
safe longer to trade. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, that the only expression of organized labor that 
we have had in this House consists in the communication I have just 
read, and in the resolution of the Knights of Laborsent to my colleague 
from Missouri, and introduced in my remarks. Idesire to say to the 
gentleman who alluded to the constitutional cranks’? of this House 
a gentleman who is well known in certain sections of the country as a 
baseballist among constitutional lawyers and a constitutional lawyer 
among baseballists [laughter]—that there is no foundation on which 
he can stand with his bill. If any apology is needed for the remark 
I have just made, I find it in the epithet of constitutional cranks” 
applied by that gentleman to the 1 members of this House in per- 
sonal weight and influence, and I offer that as my apology to my col- 
league from Missouri [Mr. O'NEILL]. Mr. Chairman, if I have a mo- 
ment left, it is to be used for the purpose of enforcing the idea that 
gentlemen who vote for this bill will find both capital and labor and 
also the public denouncing their work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
GLOVER] has expired. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. Mr, Chairman, I call for a vote. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Notwithstanding all that has been said in this de- 
hate, and all that seems likely to be done with this bill, a few are born 
to riches and the many to a poverty made only more grating by 
the contrast. It has long been and will long hereafter be so. But in 
the great commercial era in which we live the world has been traveling 
onward to a new feudality, that of the great capitalists. The tremen- 
dous railway development, with its wealth and power, is the most strik- 
ing form of this new feudalism of wealth, and the masses who come in 
contact with it are easily tempted to wage war with it. 

On the other hand, republican government, parliamentary govern- 
ment, favors naturally the organization of the masses of men to resist, 
and to make the first fight with the railway corporations, because they 
have most frequently controlled legislation and habitually seek to in- 


fluence re mere 

Ont of it all has arisen a great labor movement. It promises to be 
one of the most remarkable movements of modern times. It may 
cause striking social and economic changes. This agitation is mainly 
conducted with respect to law and order. To be successful all such 
agitations must respect the law. I admire the marvelous organizing 
power of the workingmen of my country, and I rejoice that as the 
power of organization grows the tendency to conduct in a passionless 
way the controversies which excite the passions increases. The right 
of the employés to combine is as clearas the right of the employers to 
combine. If by this bill we legalize arbitration between employés 
and railways in interstate commerce, wo help bring a moral coercion 
in favor of arbitration generally. 

The controversies between companies and men are always either dif- 
ferences about future contracts, or disagreements respecting present con- 
tracts, or quarrels upon some question of sentiment. About these tu- 
mult and discontent are easily aroused. Arbitration will help to keep 
the peace in such cases and ascertain the truth, the facts in controversy. 
Therefore I am for this bill. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
GLOVER] denouncesit because it will do nothing. The nent gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] is affrighted for fear of its 
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awful uences, Now, there must be some conservative principle 
of benefit in a bill thus antagonized on both sides; and I rise to oppose 
theamendment of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], 
8 that is the best feature of the bill whieh he proposes to strike 
ou 

Keepin that clause; allow thearbitrators power to compel the attend- 
ance of witnesses and compel them to testify. Let them have clerks 
and stenographers, that the proceedings may be speedy. Let all this 
be 2 for by the Government; for while the companies can ferret out 
and carry to the court witnesses from every quarter, the employés who 
would volunteer to testify and be di therefor ean be protected 
by being summoned; and if the money for the hearing and the attend- 
ance and travel of witnesses be supplied, the arbitration can proceed on 
equal terms. The truth is apt to bo evolved, and when it is public 
sentiment will do much. 

But I appeal to the House to save this feature of the bill—this ma- 
chinery and the expense of it to be defrayed by the Government. The 
money expended will be but a trifle compared with the loss by strikes 
and disorders. 

Then, too, the award, it is said, can not be enforced. It is true; but 
the decision, the effect of victory, will go with it, and I am willing and 
ready to try this bill. It may do little, it may do much. This Commit- 
tee on Labor is criticised. It is not to be expected that it can sweep 
the whole wide range of our economic life and at once grasp all prob- 
lems, or in one bill compass even one great problem. What they have 
offered may do good, and I am sure it can not do harm. I will try it 
because of the good it may do. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on this section and amendments thereto 
is now closed. The Chair will first submit to a vote of the Committee 
of the Whole amendments which have been sent to the desk by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CRAIN], and which, as the Chair under- 
stands, have been agreed to by the Committee on Labor this morning. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. That is correct. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “ writings,” inline 6, insert the words “relating alone to the 
subject under investigation.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment, submitted Mr. CRAIN on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Labor, was read, as follows: 

Strike out, in lines 6 and 7, the words “and all other powers and privileges in 
their nature applicable. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment submitted by Mr. CRAIN on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Labor was read, as follows: 

Strike out, in line 5, the words "punishing for contempt,” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will next read the amendment sent 
to the desk by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all of the second section down to the word each,“ in Iine 14; the 
words p to be struck out be the following: = 

$ Laban pona of cope qpe eN 1 for in tha first rere this ie gen 
possess the powers and autho: n respect admin: ng oal su 
peenaing witnesses and compellin, their attendance, preserving order during 
the sittings of the board, and requiring the production of papers and writings 
relating alone to the subject under discussion, now possessed and belonging to 
United States commissioners appointed by the circuit court of the United States; 
and said board of arbitration may appoint a.clerk and employ a stenographer, 
and prescribe all reasonable rules and regulations, not inconsistent with the 
pro and purposes of this act, looking to the speedy advancement of the 
differences and controversies submitted them toa conclusion and deter- 
on,” 


The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will next read the amendment sent to 
the desk by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY]. 

The Clerk as follows: 

Add to the second section the following: 

That the sum of $20,000 be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasu 


ry 
not otherwise appropriated, for the payment of the expenses of such arbitrations; 
said sum to be available immed! p:e 


Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I hope this amendment will not be 


sgopa: 
e amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question will next be on the amendment sent 
to the desk by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. DIBBLE], which 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after the word act,“ in second line of printed bill, and insert the 
1 S, 

x ve power of administering oaths and of preserving order during its 
sittings. It shall keepa record of all testimony taken; and upon the conclusion 
of the examination the members of the . shall certify a written statement 
of all its proceedings, including such testimony, to the Commissioner of Labor, 
who keep the same on file in his office, and shall furnish two copies thereof, 
certified by him, free of charge or e nse, one to each y concerned in such 
controversy or difference. Such copiesshall be admissible in evidence in every 
United States court in any action or proceeding between the parties g part 
in . or in the p ings herein ded preliminary thereto, 


aot - 1 by the receive for his services the 
sum pigan e 
5 oft the Bureau 


y the United — and the clerks, sten ey or 
of Labor emplo: in the examination s each be 
reimbursed his actual traveling expenses, in addition to receiving his usual pay. 


In case the Commissioner of Labor deem it necessary so to do, he may detail one 
or more of the clerks or sten hers of the Bureau of Labor to assist in the cler- 
ical work of the said board, It be the duty of the said board to invite pro- 
posals for adjustment from each party to the controversy or difference, and to 
assist in procuring a voluntary settlement of the same by its 2 — and ad- 
vice; and copies of such proposals, if made by either party, and of any written 
agreement or agreements entered into between the shall be certified to 
the Commissioner of Labor as a part of the statement of the board at the conclu- 
sion of the examination.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question will next be taken on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. FARQUHAR], which the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “ writings,” in line 6, insert the words otherwise than of a 
confidential or private character.” 

The amendment was rejected; there being—ayes 6, noes 47. 

The CHAIRMAN. The next amendment in order is that of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Lowry], which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend section 2 by inserting after the word “States,” in line 9, the words 


but in no case shall any witness be compelled to disclose the secrets or pro- 


duce the or proceedings of any labor organization of which he may be 
an officer or member,” 

The amendment was to. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question will next be taken on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BkumM]. 

Mr. BRUMM. I withdraw that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The next amendment was that of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. WARNER], to strike out in the fifth line the words 
‘‘ punishing for contempt.“ Those words have been stricken ont by a 
previous amendment. This completes the amendments at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I move to amend by striking out in the twelfth 
line the words ‘‘and purposes,’’ which seem to me to be surplusage. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. There is no objection to that. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I ask to offer an amendment 
in the way of a proviso to the second section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend section 2 by adding thereto the folowing: 

Provided, That before said arbitrators shall act there shall be filed in the clerk’s 
office of the district court of the United States for the district in which said 
ment was made a statement ed by the parties setting forth that the 
named therein have selected arbitrators under this law, and that said arbitrators 
have selected a third arbitrator, giving the names of said arbitrators and their 
residences, the nature of the controversy, and the matter or matters to be arbi- 
trated, and 888 the district judge entered an order, which order shall 
be entered within five days after such statement is filed, directing said named 
perpos to proceed to arbitrate said matter or matters under the provisions of 

The amendment was disagreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Ohio. I move to amend House bill No. 7313 
by inserting after the word ‘‘stenographer,”’ in line 10 of section 2, the 
following: ` 

And int one or more persons to act as marshals to attend the sessions of 
said board, who shall be empowered to serve all writs and processes issued by 
said arbitrators, and be paid as United States marshals are for similar services. 

The amendment was disagreed to; there being on a division of the 
committee—ayes 3, noes 45. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I ask of the gentleman in charge of this 
bill how writs and subpœnas are to be served if the bill does not pro- 
vide some way for doing it? 

The CHAIRMAN, That is in the nature of debate, and debate has 
been closed. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I move the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Add: - 
“And appoint some suitable person to serve such writs and processes as may 
be necessary in the course of said arbitration.” 


The amendment was er to. > 

Mr.CUTCHEON. Thee of the Committee on Labor is under 
the impression this is provided for in the bill. It is provided that the 
board may issue a subpœna, but there is no one provided to serve it. 
I think the gentleman is under a misapprehension in regard to this 
matter. - 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no further amendment to be offered 
to the second section the Clerk will proceed to read the third section 
of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of said board of arbitration, immediately 
upon their selection, to organize at the nearest practicable point to the place of 
the origin of the difficulty or controversy, and to hear and determine the mat- 
ters of difference which may be submitted to them in writing by all the parties, 
giving them full opportunity to be heard on oath, in person and by witnesses, 
and also granting them the right to be represented by counsel; and after con- 
cluding its investigation said board shall publicly announce its award, which, 
with the findings of fact upon which it is based, shall be reduced to writing and 
signed by the arbitrators 5 therein, and, together with the testimony 
taken in the case, 1 be filed with the Commissioner of Labor of the United 
States, who shall make such award public as soon as the same shall have been 
received by him. 

Mr. BEACH. Mr. Chairman, the object sought by this legislation 
is a worthy one, but I fear in the end this bill, if enacted into law, will 


— 
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be like the pope’s bull against the comet, it will accomplish nothin; 
It can accomplish nothing. It does not even pretend to accompli 
anything. It simply gives the right of arbitration, and that right, we 
all of us know, is a common-law right, to which all citizens can resort 
when so disposed. The proposed legislation does not even go as far as 
the common law, for under that law the disputants were accustomed 
to enter into bonds in advance to obey the award. In this bill there 
is no provision to compel an arbitration and no provision to enforce the 
award if one should be made. What good then can the bill do? 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the Committee on Labor might have 
brought into this House a more fruitful measure, one that would have 
done something practical toward ameliorating the condition of the in- 
dustrial classes. The times are sadly out of joint. ‘Thousands of able 
and willing men are out of work. Labor and capital are at swords’ 
points, A cry of distressis heard throughout the land. It has reached 
the floor of this House. The cry was for bread, and the Committee on 
Labor has given them a stone. 

Mr. Chairman, a physician skilled in his profession never doctors 
symptoms. He directs his treatment to the disease. If he can remove 

e cause, the effect disappears. Why should not we follow the same 
plan in treating this labor question? Strikes are butsymptoms. The 
diseaseisbehindthem. This bill simply proposes to deal with the symp- 
toms. Why not look into the disease? Why not inquire into those 
antecedent conditions which lead up to strikes? 

It may be that when we investigate the relations between capital and 
labor and the conditions upon which labor demands higher wages and 
the pretexts resorted to by capital in refusing them, we will find some 
practical solution of this difficult problem. 

Let us look for a moment at the class against which this bill is di- 
rected. It is aimed, according to its title, at common carriers that 
i8, the t railroad corporations. How have these corporations been 
formed? Originally by charters from the several States through which 
the roads ran. They were at first the creatures of the State. Butevent- 


. ually, with the expansion of commerce, it was found necessary for con- 


venience and economy of transportation to consolidate various lines 
under one management. And here, mark you, in these consolidation 
agreements is where the real trouble A road would be gobbled 
up under foreclosure sale at—say two millions of doHars—and turned 
into the new company at ten millions. This scheme has been resorted 
to time and again, and to such an extent that I think I am safe in say- 
ing the railroads of the country are to-day capitalized at twice their 
value. In other words, their stock is so watered that it is half milk and 
half water. What next? The managers of these roads insist upon run- 
ning them so as to get a divident not only on the milk but also on the 
water. To do this they plunder shippers and passengers by charging 
excessive rates. Theemploy¢s must help them out, and so they are put 
on starvation wages. The poor brakeman, the conductor, the fireman, 
and the engineer get a scant pittance, while the president draws a sal- 
ary of $50,000 a year. 

Reduce the capital of these roads to its actual cost and value—get 
rid of the water—do away with the excessive salaries paid the officers 
and managers, and they would be able to pay their employés satisfac- 
tory wages and we would hear of no further strikes. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there are other conditions which tend to bring 
abont strikes, and over which this House has control. I refer to proper 
legislation on the tariff and currency question. These two questions 
exert a very marked and strong influence upon the relations of labor 
to capital. To say that capital is sensitive is to say what we all know 
full well. It is shy and cautious and wary of investment. To-day the 
capitalist is hoarding his money. He will not embark in enterprise or 
business. And why? Mainly because of the unsatisfactory condition 
of the currency question. He will not loan or invest from fear that his 
money will be returned to him in adepreciated currency. Lord Bacon 
said that money was like manure—if lying in a heap it was of no good, 
but when spread on the fields it was of great value. If the money 
now withheld from investment throughout the country could be putin 
circulation employment for the poor would at once spring up, and all 
that is necessary to liberate this hoarded money is for Congress to give 
assurance, as it can, that the Government will coin nothing but honest 
money and keep its faith with the public creditors. The evil can not 
be cured, as my friend from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER] suggests, by increas- 
ing the volume of currency. The proper remedy is to increase the 
public credit. Confidence by capitalists in the stability and honesty 
of the currency is what wiil cause them to unlock their coffers and em- 
bark their money in manufactories and other enterprises. 

Then the tariff plays an important part in this vital question. We 
hear of mills shut down and manufactories closed allover the country. 
Why? Because there is nosale for their manufactures. You mustnot 
expect à man to manufacture goods when he can find no market for 
them. He closes his factory, and hundreds of hands are thrown out of 
employment. Now, if he had a wider market for his goods, if he 
could send them to the markets of the world, he would keep his factory 
going and his hands at work. But he can not do this because of the 
high tariff on the materials out of which he manufactures. Put raw 
materials on the free-list, and with American machinery and the su- 


perior dexterity of American artisans he could compete successfully 
with the manufacturers of any country on the face of the earth. 

Mr. Chairman, these are a few only of the questions which are well 
deserving of the serious attention of the Committee on Labor. I have 
not time to en upon them. I can only hint at them in the limited 
time allowed by this debate. But if we would do something in the true 
interestsof the laboring man, weshonld lose no time in considering these 
important matters. 

I have no confidence in the bill before us. It will accomplish noth- 
ing, as I have said before; and yet I shall vote for it for the same rea- 
sons as those given by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED]. It can 
do no harm, but may possibly do some good. In addition, I may say, 
the passage of the bill will be in the nature of a notice to capital that 
now and hereafter it must respect the reasonable demands of organized 
labor, so far at least as this House is concerned. [Applause.] 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Mr. Chairman, I have not had the time to con- 
sider the t question involved in this bill with that deliberation 
which its importance demands. It is so deep and so far-reaching as to 
call for the most thoughtful consideration and most deliberative judg- 
ment of this House. I yield to no man in my desire to see some satis- 
factory solution of this vexed question, and no greater fame should be 
desired by any legislator than to successfully grapple with it, and de- 
vise means by which the contentions between labor and capital can be 
peaceably settled and the immense business interests of this country 
protected against the oft-recurring troubles through which they are now 


passing. 

Lyield to no man in my regard for the horny-handed son of toil, or for 
him who eats his daily bread through the sweat of an honest brow. I 
yield to no man in my sympathy for the toiling millions who are strug- 
gling under the heel of giant corporations and oppressive monopolies.” 
My heart goes out to them in their unequal contest. I wish I could 
devise means for their relief, and put them upon a plane where they could 
assert their rights against the encroaching power of money-kings and 
grasping cormorants. I wish I could lay my hand upon the men who 
sit enthroned upon crushed hopes and bleeding hearts, upon the piles 
of glittering wealth secured by the deprivation of their fellow-man of 
his just rights, and command them to do unto others as they would 
have others to do unto them.” 

I wish I possessed the power, not to wrest capital from the hands of 
its owners, but to require the r to return to the brain and 
muscle which enabled him to fill his coffers the fair and equitable share 
of that brain and muscle. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am endowed with neither this ability, nor power; 
and while I would not detract from the individual ability of the distin- 
guished members of this body, I do not believe there is any single mind 
here able tosolve the difficulty and lead us out of the labyrinth of troubles 
in which we find ourselves. But I do believe that in the combined 
wisdom of this House a remedy could be found, and that in the multi- 
tude of minds the wrongs which cry aloud for relief could be redressed. 

As yet, however, my eyes can not see and my understanding fails to 
comprehend anything in the bill under discussion which will bring re- 
lief or give redress. 

What does the bill propose? Simply that whenever common carriers 
and their employés have differences or controversies they may, if they 
please, submit the differences or controversies to arbitration. Only this 
and nothing more. In a word, Con by a solemn act is to declare 
that the parties may do a thing which they have the absolute right to do 

less of Congressional action. Well, when they shall have done 
that which they have the right to do without Congressional authority 
and the arbitrators shall have made their award, what force and effect 
will the award have? None; for there is no provision for enforcing it, 
and it remains without any binding or legal force, and compliance with 
it rests alone in the pleasure of the parties themselves. No power is 
conferred, and the redress of no wrong is insured. 

With due deference, I must say that this bill looks to me like tri- 
fling with a great question and dallying with the laboring interests of 
this country. I assume, sir, that there is too much intelligence in the 
labor organizations and among the laboring classes generally not to see 
through the flimsy gauze thrown over this bill by its high-sounding 
title. I assume that the men who have been seeking aid : the hands 
of their Representatives here will read and understand for themselves 
that Congress would declare, should this bill pass, that no remedy 
could be afforded and no means of redress given them. Yet, sir, that 
at the same time they would be impressed with the idea, whether cor- 
rectly or not, that this House presumed upon their ignorance, and 
thought they would be satisfied with a stone when they were asking 
for bread. 

In my opinion a vote for this bill is in effecta vote against labor. It 
will be a vote in favor of nothing, absolutely nothing, in the interest of 
the toiler. It will be a vote in favor of no other legislation of its char- 
acter, and will suppress, for the present at least, any and all other bills 
for the elevation of labor and the amelioration of the unhappy condition 
of the laboring classes of our people. 

Now, sir, there is one other feature of this bill to which I want to 
refer briefly. Though no right is conferred and the parties act according 
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to their own pleasure in submitting to arbitration and abiding by the 
award, we are to have all over the country, wherever a rai canal, 
or other common carrier may run or transact business and differences 
or controversies arise, boards of arbitration, clerks, and stenographers, 
all to be paid out of the public Treasury.“ 

There is no mind so penetrating as to fathom the depth to which these 
expenses may reach; there is no eye so keen as to see the length and 
breadth over which these investigations may spread. A field rich in 
fees and emoluments will open up and a harvest will be reaped by ar- 
bitrators, clerks, stenographers, and witnesses, with no tangible results. 
I have heard some gentlemen give as the reason for their support of the 
bill that it could do no harm. My objection to it is that it will do no 


good, that it will accomplish nothing. The framers of it remind me of | bod. 


the story of the old farmer who had some heavy butts of logs on his 
land, and when a neighbor saw him plowing the field without remov- 
ing the logs, and inquired why he did not remove them, he received the 
reply from the old fellow ‘‘that they were too infernal heavy to roll, 
too darned soggy to burn, and too tarnal tough to split, so he had con- 
cluded just to plow around them.’’ So with the framers of this bill: 
the question was so gigantic in its proportions, they left it where they 
found it and just plowed around it. 

But is this character of legislation in keeping with the dignity of the 
Congress of a great people? Have not the commercial and business in- 
terests now suffering, and which have suffered continuously for years, 
either from s on of trade or fear of it, to say nothing about the in- 
terest of labor, the right to expect something tangible and not invisible, 
something affirmative and not tive, something solid and not empty ? 
Harmless! Yes, it will be ess in the sense that it will be worth 
no more than the paper upon which it may be printed so far as settling 
differences. Nobody will be benefited but the retinue of officials which 
it will create. Harmless! No, it will not be harmless so far as drafts 
upon the public Treasury are concerned. 

Sir, as a Representative upon this floor, I would be unworthy of the 
noble constituency I representif by my vote I were to authorize the ex- 
penditure of the people’s money with less consideration than I would 
expend my own private funds. I would not incur the expense of an 
arbitration of differences between me and my bor unless the award 
could be enforced, unless it would settle our erences and end our 
disputes; and as I would not do this as an individual out of my own 
private purse, I will not by my vote as a Representative do it out of 
the public purse. 

Sir, I would have been pleased to see the Committee on Labor, in 
the combined wisdom of its members, or this House, in the multitude 
of its minds, devise some means to meet the demands of the hour, and 
I shall yet hope for some such measure. I shall vote against this bill, 
because its only result will betodraw money from the Treasury. I shall 
vote against it, believing, as I do, that the passage of such a bill will 
be unworthy of the Congress of a people who boast of their statesman- 
ship and their ability to grapple with weighty questions, their sense of 
justice and feeling of humanity, their regard for honest labor, and their 
disposition to elevate it to that plane ordained by God himself when he 
commanded that bread should be the reward of sweat and toil. 

I shall vote against it as a measure which ought to be condemned by 
all classes, except by those whose millions have been hoarded up by op- 

ion and w dividends have been drawn by gri g the help- 
ess; by powerful corporations and mighty monopolies, who upon the 
plea of being public benefactors have secured peculiar privileges and 
divested private rights, and then with an iron rod have domineered over 
their employés and with aniron heel have walked with despotic stride 
over those whose hands were making them rich. It will suit them, 
because ‘‘ harmless” and barren of results. Sir, the strong can take care 
of themselves; they need no protection. The weak require support. 
I am for the weak as against the strong. Iam for the toiler as against 
the monopolist. At the same time I endeavor to hold evenly the 
scales and mete out exact justice, but shall resolve all doubts in favor 
of the weak and not the strong. - 

In recording my vote against this bill, I shall doit as I believe in the 
interest of the laboring man, whose intelligence and powers of discern- 
ment will lead him to realize that when he reaches for the substance 
he will find the shadow; and it will be in the interest of the tax-pay- 
ers of this land, whose hard earnings are to be taken to pay newly cre- 
ated officials in investigations which will result in nothing and end in 
a farce. [Applause.] 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I think the Committee on Labor has 
done very wisely and well in reporting this bill, and I believe that under 
the circumstances surrounding them, as well as the necessities of the 
case, they could not have gone much further or done much better than 
they have done. I have no doubt whatever of the constitutionality of 
the measure. The power conferred upon Congress by the Constitution 
toregulate commerce between the States and with foreign nations is a 
broad and comprehensive grant of power, and I feel quite certain that 
in the exercise of this power Congress can enacta law that will promote 
commerce between the States and control the railroads of the country 
in carrying out that law. 

I was surprised, sir, at the position assamed by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. REAGAN] with reference to this bill, especially when I re- 


member that he has i, a bill for the regulation of interstate com- 
merce, which embraces poanie Sealer than does this bill; and yet 
the interstate-commerce bill he not regard as unconstitutional. I 
regard that bill to which he refers as entirely constitutional, but I mnst 
confess that I was exceedingly a to find the gentleman from 
Texas the question of constitutionality about a measure of this 
character, when he has himself proposed a bill here, known as House 
bill No. 5885, to incorporate by an act of Congress of the United States 
a ship-railway corporation tooperate in a dominion foreign to the Gov- 
ernment and beyond the jurisdiction of the flag of the United States. 
I do not think that a gentleman who proposes a bill of that character 
5 right to criticise the liberal constitutional ideas of any- 


This bill may amount to very considerable in the direction it is in- 
tended to go and it may not amount to very m as has been already 
very well stated by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Lone], but at all events it should 
have a fair and im ial trial. There is certainly one thing about it 
which will not be denied, and that is it will secure an examination into 
a controversy where parties consent that an examination shall be had, 
and the of that examination will be borne by the United States. 
If, therefore, it does no more, it will secure an investigation which may 
be had where witnesses can be subpeenaed, their testimony taken, and 
thus the truth arrived at by that investigation as between the parties 
to the controversy. 

But, sir, I warn the laboring men of this country not to put their re- 
liance in legislation. Legislation can not cure all the evils complained 
of. There is no element in human character, there is no attribute of 
human nature that can achieve success, that leads forward to pros- 
perity, or that will accomplish great results so much as a determined 
self-reliance; and I fear very much when either the capital or labor of 
this country shall look to legislation alone for support, shall look to 
legislation with a view to aiding them in any controversy, when self- 
reliance and their own pu 
I fear very much that legislation of that character instead of promot- 
ing the good purpose intended to be promoted will be more apt to thwart 
and defeat the very purposes contemplated. o 

I commend to the workingmen of this country, whose strength is well 


known, whose organizations are reaching everywhere, and who have 


power and manhood and good sense to assert and maintain their rights, 
that they should not depend upon legislation to cure the evils they 
complain of, but depend upon their own good judgment, upon their 
own good sense, and in the end they will achieve more than by any leg- 
islation which the American Congress can enact. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I ask unanimous consent that debate 
upon this section and all amendments to it be limited to ten minutes. 

Mr. LORE. I hope that will not be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are other sections of the bill, and of course 
this will not prevent debate upon them. 

Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. ROGERS. I object. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I move that the committee now rise for 
the purpose of limiting debate. i 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Let me send up an amendment to the 
desk to have it read for information. I do not want to make a speech. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. y; send it up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the motion of the 
gentleman from Missouri that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I ask unanimous consent that amend- 
ments may be read which are proposed to be offered to this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. That can be done afterward; the committee has 
determined to rise. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. SPRINGER reported that the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, having had under consideration the labor- 
arbitration bill, had come to no conclusion thereon. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I now move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole for the further con- 
sideration of the arbitration bill; and pending that I move that debate 
upon the third section of the bill and all amendments thereto be lim- 
ited to ten minutes; and on that I demand the previous question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think if the gentleman will limit this debate to 
twenty minutes, perhaps there would be no objection. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Ten minutes is enough. I do not de- 
sire to make a speech myself. . 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think it would facilitate matters to give twenty 
minutes. ; 

Mr. LORE. I move to amend by making it twenty minutes. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman has demanded the previous 

nestion. 
is Mr. HAMMOND. It has not been ordered. 

The SPEAKER. It is pending, however, and an amendment is not 
in order pending the demand. The question is on ordering the previ- 
ous question. 


would secure the better results—I say . 
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The previous question was ordered; and under the operation thereof 
the motion to limit debate to ten minutes was agreed to. 

The motion that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. SPRINGER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the order of the House debate upon this 
sectionand all amendments theretois limited to ten minutes. Chair 
will first cause the Clerk to read such amendments as may be proposed 
to this section. 

The Clerk read the amendment proposed by Mr. BROWNE, of In- 
diana, as follows: 


award was made, and the same shall be made of record board shall 
report therewith the costs and expenses of said arbitrament, and judgment 


th r shall be give u id refusi eA and 
collected as prod 8 8 om per T 3 the 
reusury.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will now report the amendment sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from Delaware [Mr. LORE]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the third section i en rege ee line 10, after the word “award,” the 
following: And shall also ish party with a'eopy of said award.” 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be further amendments to be proposed 
to this section they can be sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I think it has been settled by the con- 
stitutional lawyers that this bill is strictly within the constitutional 
power of the legislative branch of the Government. I do not, there- 
fore, pro to discuss it. 

The section provides that the expense of this arbitration, in- 
cluding the presence or attendance of witnesses, shall be paid by the 
United States. The amendment that I propose is simply this, that in 
the event either of the parties submitting to the arbitrament refuses to 
abide it, the award shall be reported to the district or circuit court for 
the district where it has been made or where the controversy arose, and 
that with it shall be also a statement of the costs and ex incurred 
therein, and that judgment shall be given by that court against the 
party failing or refusing to abide the result. And as the fees are paid 
in all instances out of the Treasury of the United States, the amendment 
provides that the sum recovered shall be paid into the Treasury. 

It seems to me this amendment should be adopted. It will give some 
vitality to this measure, and will afford some reason, some controlling 
influence, that may secure the acquiescence of the who have sub- 
mitted to the arbitration. In order to give the bill this efficiency, or so 
little as may be given by the pro amendment, I have offered it. 

As it is not proposed to compel the parties to abide the result by a 
judgment of any court having power to enforce it, we might provide at 
at least that the parties who have invoked the power of this tribunal to 
settle a controversy and then refuse to abide the award should reim- 
burse the Government of the United States for the expenses that have 
been incurred in the attempt to settle the controversy. : 

Mr. LORE. The amendment I have offered to the third section is 
that a certified copy of the award shall be furnished to each party to the 
controversy. Certainly each party should know and have the award. 
I may frankly say even if this amendment were adopted I could not 
support this bill. Its friends have admitted on this floor that it amounts 
to nothing but a resolution, a declaration on the part of this 
that arbitration ought to be resorted to by the parties in all such con- 
troversies. A resolution would effect that purpose and would be open 
2 5 surely not bot cag ca 

ut, sir, we have here in promise a bill which undertakes speedily to 
settle disputes between 9 and their employés. It provides no 
persons to serve a summons, no means to carry any award or finding 
into effect. Promises largely, threatens bravely, but accomplishes noth- 
ing, except the expenditure of public money and another list of offi- 
cials to be paid out of the Federal Treasury. It provides complicated 
and expensive machinery. It gives the arbitrators power—if called 
upon to go through the form of a legal trial—to summons witnesses be- 
fore them and to punish for contempt with absolutely no means of 
reaching the witnesses. Then it provides that an award shall be made 
in writing and that award shall be published. And when thus made 
and published and when the evidence is all collected, what then? We 
ask, cui bono ? 

Why, sir, after this publication the award and evidence are to be 
sent to the Commissioner of Labor and the award is to be published 
again. And what next? Then it is to be filed away among the rec- 
ords of the Bureau of Labor. For what? Possibly, when the anti- 
quarian shall look for the legislation of this Republic in years to come, 
to be preserved there as the very best specimen of that class of legisla- 
tion which keeps the word of promise to the ear and breaks it to the 


hope. 

There is conceded nothing substantial in this bill. No legal deter- 
mination can be reached by it. It isamere declaration that we should 
resort toarbitration. Labor is effecting that very purpose now by most 


patient means. By organizations, drilled and educated to meet organ- 
ized capital, it elsewhere compels arbitration. The leaders in this labor 
movement propose to educate the labor unions. As has been stated, 
like organizations in England are thus drilled and educated. They 
have the power, and it matters little though the railroad wealth of the 
country be united in the hands of four men, as claimed by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIS], it will soon be seen that these 
“four men are in the hands of labor, organized in the way that capital 
has been heretofore organized, for its own protection. 

Pass this bill, and you place in the hands of those four men the power 
to direct legislation against labor in the same manner they have thus 
far absorbed great franchises, parts of the sovereignty of the people, into 
their hands. Look at the results of that legislation in the past. Little 
by little, but as certainly as fate, the power, the land, the wealth of the 
nation have been gradually and by means of legislation centered in the 
hands of a few men. 

If this be so, why adopt such a dangerous course—legislation like 
this bill, which you concede is toying with the gravest question of the 
hour? It may be the entering-wedge, ay, sir, the initial step in the 
course by which these corporations may accomplish their ends and do 
‘with labor just what they have done with your railroads, your public 
lands, your franchises, and your national wealth. Concentrated capital - 
has provoked organized labor. Admit that these corporations may.in- 
voke Federal legislation in strikes and in the effort of labor to protect 
itself; under the guise of aiding labor you furnish the means of crush- 
ing it also. You will find legislation uniformly yielding to thesubtlety 
and ability of those whom t or four men of immense wealth and 
power, the representatives of these huge monopolies, may bend to their 

rpose. 
ee scattered masses are unable to cope with such concentrated 
energy, wealth, and subtlety, and must fall back upon public senti- 
ment at last. Iam willing, sir, to vote for anything that will benefit 
labor, but I am not ying Oss this mockery, this sham shall go out 
to the workingmen of this promising them a speedy settlement”? 
of the disputes between labor and capital, while its advocates well 
know that it lacks every element of efficiency. Labor wants compul- 
sory arbitration. You offer them public sentiment. That they have 
already. The workingmen understand this question and will not be 
satisfied with a delusion. Let us have the courage of our convictions 
and vote as we think. 

Mr. CRAIN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LORE. I would do so, but my time is up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate upon this section is ex- 
hausted. The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE]. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 25, noes 64. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Delaware [Mr. LORE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read the next section of the bill, as follows: 


Sec. 4. That it shall be the right of any employés engaged in the contro- 


versy Pong appoint, by designation in writing, one or more s to act for 


the selection of an arbitrator to represent them upon the board of ar- 
n. 
e 

Mr. HOWARD. I move to amend by striking out the last word of 
this section. z 

Mr. NEILL, of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that debate upon this section be limited to five minutes. 

Mr. GLOVER. I object. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I am willing to agree to 
ten minutes. 

Mr. GLOVER. I object. 

Mr. NEILL, of Missouri. Now, Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee rise for the purpose of limiting debate upon this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not in order to move to limit debate upon 
this section until debate upon it has been had. The gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HOWARD] is recognized. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, it appears to me that gentlemen in 
the discussion of this subject have drifted away from the realissue. If 
this were a question as to the merits of arbitration, it would be well to 
discuss that subject. But that is not the point in controversy. Is that 
the question we are called upon to consider here to-day? Is the ques- 
tion presented in this bill for the consideration of this House whether 
arbitration between the opposing forces that are agitating the country 
is a proper method of settlement or otherwise? I take it that that is 
not the question. This bill bears upon its face evidence that the gen- 
tlemen who framed it do not regard that.as the issue involved. What 
then is the question? Is it not whether Congress has the power to con- 
trol the subject of disputes between railroad companies and other cor- 
porations and their employés? The bill on its face admits that its 
framers did not believe in the existence of such power. 

Now, Congress either has the power or it has not. If it possesses 
the power then I am to the bill, because it does not deal with 
the subject in earnest. Itd the question. It professes to relieve 
the labor of the country when it does not give a single right not already 
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possessed. There is not a laborer in all the country but knows that 
the right to arbitrate his difficulties and disputes by consent have al- 
ways existed. There is no element in this bill that enlarges the rights 
of any one in the matter with which it proposes todeal, notone. Then, 
on the other hand, if this Congress has not the power to interpose by 
compulsory arbitration in these matters of dispute has it the power to 
legislate to the extent proposed in this bill? If you can take the one 
step why cau you not take the other, and will any man on this floor 
undertake to say that Congress has the power to enforce compulsory 
arbitration in these cases? 

If any man will claim that such power exists it will make an issue 
between us; but this bill does not involve that question; it evades it, 
and does so fora purpose. The friends of the measure claim that it is 
a step in the right direction; that it is the best they can do; that it af- 
fords all the relief that Congress has a right to t. If we vote for 
this bill on the ground that it is a step in the right direction, that vote 
will be construed as a recognition of the right to take another step in 
the same direction. When and under what circumstances may we be 
called upon to take that other step? Who can say but that before this 
session of Congress closes these railroad companies will be seeking leg- 
islation authorizing the Federal Government to send armed forces into 

any State in the Union, when there may bea strike, to arrest the strik- 
ers, take them for trial before a Federal court, away from their homes 
and friends? What will you men who vote for this bill then say when 
thus importuned to take a second and further step upon the subject, as 
to the power of Congress to interfere in these disputes? 

Now, let us be honest, and meet these questions involved in this bill 
like men. Let us by our votes now give the whole country, railroad 
companies and other corporations and their employés, to understand that 
Congress is not the proper forum in which to adjust their disputes and 
gricvances. Let us try and gain the confidence of our constituents, not 
by sham and delusive legislation but by such legislation as will relieve 
the labor and industries of the country from the burdens of high and 
unnecessary taxation. Let our legislative enactments be such as will 
give equal and exact justice to all and exclusive privileges to none. 
Let us refuse to interfere with the coinage of silver as now authorized 
by law. Let us take no step which will tend to appreciate money and 
depreciate property, and thus increase the burdens and bring ruin upon 
the great debtor class of this country that are and have for years been 
straggling to pay their debts and save their property and homes from 
confiscation. : 

Let us invoke the best statesmanship in this Congress in behalf of 
such measures as may best tend to open the markets of the world for 
the surplus products of our farmers and manufacturers, Let us repcal 
or modify all existing laws the tendency of which is to make the rich 
richer and the poor poorer. Then indeed will strikes disappear from 
our country, and every idle man find employment at remunerative 
prices, and peace, contentment, and happiness will be found in every 
household in all the borders of our land. The present situation of our 
country imperatively demands that something should be done to ameli- 
orate the condition of the toiling millions, who, as it has been so well 
said by another, are our country’s brightest ornaments in times of peace 
and greatest bulwark in times of war. 

It has been said that man only needs to know his true interest in order 
to pursue it. What, then, is the true interest of the laboringamasses? 
Perhaps it were easier to tell what are not their true interests. If I 
were called upon for advice, I would say to the labor of the country 
never to invoke the exercise of unwarranted powers even in your own 
behalf, for if such powers can be used to aid you they can be used to 
crush you; remember that this Government is one of limited powers 
and that all its just powers are derived from the consent of the gov- 
erned, and that all governmental power is an infringement upon nat- 
ural right, and that there is an eternal conflict between power and the 
rights and 8 of the people, and wherever it has been waged 
power has gained the mastery. Hence the safety of the people and the 
perpetuation of our form of government depend upon a strict observance 
of those limitations of power on behalf of their public servants, 

Had those limitations been observed in the past there would have 
been no class legislation, concentrating the wealth of the country in the 
hands of the few at the expense of the many. Itis only by a species 
of usurpation that such results have been reached. The tendency of 
the times isto centralization, which means more power in the Govern- 
ment and less in the people. The people should promptly repel all 
legislation which tends to recognize the doctrine that the Government 
is master and the people its servants. All those measures asking the 
Government to interfere with the private affairs of the people are but 
so many lessons in that direction, History informs us that free govern- 

ments are not usually overthrown by bold and open assault, but by in- 
sidious approaches, coming always under the guise of some great good; 
power says to the people, Let us take this step, although it intrenches 
upon your reserved rights; the end justifies the means. We should re- 
member that this step taken invites another and another, until, in the 
language of Justice Story, while this form of the Government remains 
the spirit will have departed. The capability of man for self-govern- 
ment is now being put to the test. My advice to the laborers of the 
country is to do nothing but what is right and submit to nothing that 


is wrong, for every step you take in the wrong direction will be mag- 
nified and distorted and will be used by your adversaries as an argu- 
ment against your capacity for self-government. Standing upon this 
high plane of citizenship and duty, you would have the sympathy of 
the whole country, and every man who loves liberty and his country 
will defend your cause, and no power on earth can prevail against you. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I now move that the committee rise, so 
that the House may close debate on this section. 

Mr. REAGAN. Will the gentleman allow me to occupy five min- 
utes before he presses that motion ? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I have asked unanimous consent to close 
debate and objection has been made. If consent is given to close de- 
batein five minutes, I am willing the gentleman from Texas should oc- 
cupy that time. 

Mr. GLOVER. I object. X 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Then I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. SPRINGER reported that the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union had, according to order, had under consider- 
ation the bill (H. R. 7479) to provide for the speedy settlement of con- 
troversies and differences between common carriers engaged in inter- 
state and Territorial transportation of property or passengers and their 
employés, and had come to no resolution thereon. ae 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole to resume the consideration of House bill 
7479; and pending that motion I move that all debate in Committee of 
the Whole on the fourth section of the bill and all amendments thereto 
be limited to five minutes. On this motion I call the previous question. 

Mr. GLOVER. Pending that motion, I move the House now take a 
recess until half past 7 o’clock this evening. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH.: I wish to inquire whether it is the purpose 
of the gentleman from Missouri to have a vote on this bill to-night. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. It is our intention to get a vote on the 
bill as soon as we can. 

The motion of Mr. GLOVER for a recess was not agreed to; there being 
ayes 43, noes 145. 

The previous question was ordered on the motion of Mr. O'NEILL, 
of Missouri, to limit debate; and under the operation of the previous 
question the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now on the motion that the House 
spin resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 

nion. 

The motion was agreed to. : 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, Mr. SPRINGER in the chair, and resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7479) to provide for the speedy settle- 
ment of the controversies and differences between common carriers en- 
gaged in interstate and Territorial transportation of property or passen- 
gers and their employés. 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House, all debate on the pend- 
ing section and amendments thereto is limited to five minutes. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I propose only to make a brief ob- 
servation in reply to the remarks made a short time ago by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE] and similar remarks made by 
another gentleman yesterday. Those gentlemen expressed surprise 
that, as I had advocated and voted for a bill to regulate interstate com- 
merce, I could not vote for the bill now before the House. I might 
return the compliment and express my surprise that a gentleman of the 
experience of my friend from Pennsylvania should not be able to un- 
derstand the difference between a measure regulating commerce be- 
tween the States and a bill which undertakes to regulate contracts made 
by parties engaged in commerce between the States with some outside 
parties about some matters not connected with railroad transportation, 

Mr. BAYNE rose. 

Mr. REAGAN. I beg the gentleman will not consume any part of 
my five minutes. The gentleman also expressed his astonishment that 
I should object to this bill after having reported from the Committee 
on Commerce a bill proposing the incorporation of a company to build 
a ship-railway across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. The gentleman 
may understand the Constitution and may understand Democracy bet- 
ter than I do; but President Polk was considered as belonging to the 
straitest sect of State-rights and strict-construction Democrats, and 
during his administration in 1848 he, through Mr. Buchanan, his Sec- 
retary of State, offered on behalf of the United States $15,000,000 for 
the privilege of constructing a ship-transit across e Isthmus of Te- 
huantepec. Now, what the Government can do itself, it surely can in- 
corporate another to do. 

The gentleman made the point that the purpose of the corporation 
contemplated by my bill was to be carried out in a foreign country. 
Why, sir, the Mexican Central Railroad has been built under a charter 
from the State of Massachusetts. The Southern Pacific Railroad has 
been built under a charter from the Stateof Kentucky. A number of 
other charters of the same kind have been granted for the building of 
railroads extending into the territory of Mexico. 

Mr. BAYNE rose. 


— 
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Mr. REAGAN. I beg the gentleman will not take any part of my 
time. The gentleman may say that the proposition in this case was to 
grant a charter from the United States Government. But what is the 
difference? Ifthe United States can regulate the commerce between the 
States and with foreign nations—if it could build a ship-transit across 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, or, adopting another mode, could pay a com- 
pany for carrying its mails, its ships, its troops and munitions of war 
across the isthmus, can it not, exercising the same power under which 
the Pacific railroad was constructed, with the assent and support of the 
ablest Democratsin America, incorporate a company for the purpose con- 
templated by the bill which I reported? 

I donot propose to argue this question now; but I did not wish to sit 
by and hear two gentlemen successively try to reproach me for doing 
what the ablest and best Democrats in America have proposed to do. 

Mr. GIBSON, of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time fixed for debate has expired. 

The Chair understands that a number of formal amendments have 
been offered to this section; and they will be considered as withdrawn. 
The Clerk will report the next section of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 5. That each member of said tribunal of arbitration, and the clerk, ste- 
nographer, and witnesses attending before them, lbe entitled to receive like 
fees or compensation as United States commissioners, and clerks, 3 
and witnesses attending before United States commissioners; and such fees or 
compensation shall be payable by the United States in like manner as fees of 
such United States commissioners, and witnesses before such United States 
co! oners, in criminal causes, are payable under existing laws. 

Mr. O'HARA. I move to strike out the last word. 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that this bill came up in the House before 
the members thereof had time to consider it. I have not given the 
bill that consideration I desired to give to it, and yet Iam in favor of it, 
believing it is a step in the right direction. 

It is an earnest, at least on the part of the House of Representatives, 
to the laboriug men of this country that they are in favor of assisting 
them in settling their difficulties by arbitration. 

It has been said, and well said, upon this floor that the spirit of our 
civilization is strongly pointing toward settling not only difficulties 
between capital and labor, but all differences between nations by arbi- 
tration. I represent, Mr. Chairman, a constituency upon this floor 
composing a large class of unorganized labor, but which must in the 
very near future be organized for its own protection; and in its clash 
with other great interests which it must meet, it regards as earnest 
this sentiment of arbitration receiving its expression here, so that when 
the time comes when it shall clash with other interests that sentiment 
will have gone forth to the country and arbitration may be called upon 
to settle that great difficulty. 

When that time comes then I shall expect to hear great constitutional 
lawyers here get up and invoke the shades of the Constitution; but, 
thank God, the spirit of the times will say to these gentlemen that the 
Constitution is broad enough and strong enough to allow the Congress 
of the United States to step in and assist the people in their difficulties 
by arbitration. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not one of those who are afraid that we are go- 
ing to retrograde; that this great movement which is now on foot, this 
settling of difficulties between labor and capital, because we pass this 
bill, will retrograde, as has been said by the gentleman from New York. 
Nor am I afraid that the great spirit of liberty will be crashed out be- 
cause so asserted by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

But however much I may be in favor of this bill, Mr. Chairman, I 
must protest, in the name of the ignorant, the unlettered people of these 
United States, against the innuendoes thrown out by the friends of this 
measure that we are for taking $77,000,000 of the people’s money for 
the purpose of educating a certain class. 

I say that is a false idea. That seventy-seven millions when taken 
from the Treasury of the United States will return in bounties fifly-fold. 
It will ba for the education not of a certain class of people, but for all 
the ae of these United States; and, sir, it will be one of the greatest 
levers that can be used to bring about a settlement between these two 
mighty interests, labor and capital. It will educate the laborerof the 
country to that extent that he will be enabled to maintain his rights 
within the law. It will enable him to justly appreciate such settle- 
ment as may be made by arbitration, and thus tend to elevate the en- 
tire masses of the people. [Applause. ] . 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri, addressed the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. O'NEILL] is 


recognized. : 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. I move to strike out, in the fifth sec- 
tion of the bill, all after the word “‘arbitration,’’ in the second line, 
and insert what I send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair had recognized the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. O' NEILL], but the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. WAR- 
NER] has mded and sent an amendment to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. That is all right. Let the amendment 
be pending. 

I move that the committee do now rise. 

5 85 question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 120, 
s ves 

So the motion was agreed to. 


The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. SPRINGER reported that the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, having had under consideration the labor- 
arbitration bill, had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I move that the House take a recess 
until twenty-five minutes after 7 o’clock this evening, the object being 
to ect and pass this bill to-night if possible. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I move to amend the motion by making it half 
past 7 o’clock, for the purpose of considering pension bills. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I would like consent of the House to make 
a suggestion. [Cries of Regular order !”] 

This bill has been amended in many important particulars, and I 
suggest to the gentleman in charge of it that he permit the bill as 
amended to be printed in the RECORD, and that it be taken up to- 
morrow for final disposition. [Cries of No! ‘‘No!’?] There is 
not a man here who can describe the bill as it has been amended. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Georgia to the motion of the gentleman from Missouri. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 80, 
noes 72. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I demand tellers. 

Mr. BRUMM. Lask that the question bestated. There is evidently 
a misapprehension as to what we are voting upon. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now upon the amendment of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND] to the motion of the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. O'NEILL], that the House take a recess until 
half past 7 o'clock, to consider pension bills under the previous order 
of the House. 

The question is on ordering tellers. 

Tellers were refused—21 members only voting therefor, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption of the motion as 
amended. $ 

Mr. BUCHANAN addressed the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The question is not debatable. 

.Mr. BUCHANAN. My desire was to make a suggestion in the in- 
terest of harmony. [Cries of Regular order!“ 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. The motion of the gentleman from Georgia 
having prevailed, I again ask unanimous consent that the bill as 
amended be printed in the RECORD. [Criesof ‘‘ Regular order!“ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion as 
amended. 

The question being taken, the motion as amended was agreed to— 
ayes 96, noes 76. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I give notice that I will move to-mor- 
roy 3o set aside the special order for that day in order to proceed with 

is bill. 

The result of the vote was announced; and the House accordingly (at 
4 o'clock and 55 minutes p. m.) took a recess until half past 7 o’clock 
p. m. ; 


EVENING SESSION. 


The House reassembled at half past 7 p. m., and was called to order 
by the Speaker. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MATSON. I move that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole House for the purpose of considering business on the 
Private Calendar under the special order. 

The motion was to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House; Mr. HATCH in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House isin Committee of the Whole for the 
purpose of considering bills on the Private Calendar under the special 
order, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That on each Friday the House shall take a recess from 5 o'clock p. 
m, until 7.30 p. m., at which evening sessions private bills granting pensions re- 
ported from Committee on Invalid Pensions and the Committee on Pensions, 
and bills reported from the Judiciary Committee to remove political disabilities 
only, be considered. 

Mr. MATSON, I ask unanimous consent that members present be 
allowed to call up bills ont of their order. I do so in order that gen- 
tlemen who take the trouble to come here at the evening session may 
be favored with the passage of their bills. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unanimous 
consent that gentlemen may be recognized to call up any bill on the 
Private Calendar that comes withintherule. Isthereobjection? The 
Chair hears none. 

f WILLIAM FIELD. 

Mr. ELV. I call up the bill (H. R. 4808) granting a pension to Will- 
iam Field. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is horsti au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of William Field, 
late a private in Company A, Thirty-ninth ment of Massachusetts Volun- 
tors, and pay him a pension at the rate of per month from the passage of 
this act, 
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The bill was reported by the Committee on Invalid Pensions with 
the following amendment: 

In line 7, strike out “$25” and insert “ $12," 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


JOHN G. BURRILL. 
Mr. MATSON. I call up the bill (H. R. 5583) granting a pension to 
John G. Burrill. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, an- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of John G. Burrill, 
late first lieutenant of Company G, Fourteenth Indiana Volunteers, subject to 


the conditions and limitations of the pension laws. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


JOHN ARTHUR. 
Mr. ELLSBERRY. I call up the bill (H. R. 5058) granting a pen- 
sion to John Arthur. < 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, C., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the limitations 
and restrictions of ie eros laws, the name of John Arthur, late of Company 
K, Oue hundred and sixtieth Regiment Ohio Volunteers. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


MRS. ADALINE M. PUTNAM. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I call up the bill (S. 814) granting a pension to 
Mrs. Adaline M. Putnam. - TE 
The bill was read, as follows 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension. roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Mrs. Adaline M. Putnam, mother 
of the late Haldimand Sumner Putnam, late colonel of the Seventh New Hamp- 
shire Volunteers, at the rate of $50 per month. 


The bill was reported by the Committee on Invalid Pensions with 
the following amendment: 
In line 8 strike out “$50” and insert $30." 


TheCHAIRMAN. Withoutobjection, the amendment recommended 
by the committee will be adopted, and the bill as amended will be laid 
aside to be reported to the House with the recommendation that it do 


Mr. PRICE. There is objection. I oppose the proposition. 
Mr. MORRILL. Lask to have the report read. 
The report (by Mr. HAYNES) was read, as follows: 


‘The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (S. 814) 
granting a pension to Mrs. Adaline M. Putnam, submit the following report: 

This committee adopts the report of the Senate committee, w is hereto 
appended, as a fair statement of this claim. We recommend that the bill be 
amended by striking out the word “fifty,” in the seventh line, and inserting the 
word thirty,“ and that as so amended the bill do pass. 

The claimantis Mrs. Adaline M. Putnam, mother of the late Haldimand Sum- 
ner Putnam, late colonel of the Seventh New Hampshire Volunteers. Colonel 
Putnam was killed at the head of his regiment in the assault on Fort Wagner. 
He was one of the most able and skillful officers of his rank, and but for his un- 
timely death would have undoubtedly achieved very high distinction in the 
service. As appears from the evidence, while living he contributed to the sup- 
port of his parents, and his aged mother isnow left in distress for the necessaries 

life. 


The following statement, under oath, of Mrs. Putnam is adopted by the com- 
mittee as a full and fair statement of the facts of this case. Itseems unjust, and 
ication of so great merit. Senator Eva 


ril, A. D. 1875, at snid Cornish, At the time of his death 
and for a long time before his death he was preety Scant to our son, Samuel 
Putnam. That my said husband left over and ve his indebtedness but a 
small amount of property. and that was in land situate in said Cornish. M. 
husband left no will, but prior to his death he entered intoan arrangement wi 
the said Samuel Putnam that I should have a home on the place where he died; 
meaning a seat at the table and a room in the house, and the sum of $40 in money 
to be to me ly. That the said Samuel Putnam owns and occupies the 
h o above is all the support I have. 


colone this regiment until July 18, 1863, when, in command of a brigade, he 
was kiljed in an assault n Fort W. er, South Carolina, 
“Soon after the grad on of my said son he commenced rendering uniary 


aid to his father, mother, and two sisters. This he continued up to time of 
his death. At different times he me money; at one time $0, at other times 
$20, on more than oneoccasion. That I then depended largely upon this assist- 
ance for the comforts of life, and without such assistance I and my family would 
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my said son, and being left by my husband i 
ing to be -4 


General Government. I further say that the t 
sult for the necessaries of life, and I ask the General Gov 
count of the services and the assistance of my said son, Col. Haldimand S. Put- 
nam, to grant me such pension as may seem just under the circumstances. 
“ADALINE M. PUTNAM. 


ernment, on ac- 


“ Personally appeared the above-named Adaline M. Putnam on this 27th of 
October, 1885, made oath that the above deposition by her subseri is 
— 
“ Before me. 
"H. W. P. 
“Justice of the 7 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. PRICE. I desire to t an amendment to the amendment, 
that the sum mentioned in the bill be stricken out and that this ap- 
plicant be put on the pension-roll subject to the provisions and limita- 
tions of the pension laws. 

Mr. HAYNES. I would say that that would be simply a useless 
amendment. I drew that report. The now made by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Price] was made in the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions when the bill was being considered there. But 
the $30 to which the Senate recommendation was reduced is the sum 
this lady would be allowed under the provisions and limitations of the 
pension laws. It seems utterly useless to make what would simply be 
a verbal amendment, 

Mr. PRICE. It appears to me it would do no harm for the gentle- 
man to accept the amendment; and it then would not go abroad to the 
country that we were voting $30 pensions outside the provisions of the 
pension laws. At the same time I will say that having listened to the 
9 the report I am not insensible to all this pitiful story. 

Mr. YNES. The amendment is simply useless. 

Mr. PRICE. Would it require the bill to go back to the Senate? 

Mr. HAYNES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PRICE. Then I do not insist on the point. My object is to 
treat all these applicants alike; but I withdraw the proposition to 
amend. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment submitted 
by the committee. 

The amendment was adopted. 

The billas amended was laid aside tobe reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. h 

JOHN T. PENNINGTON. 


Mr. MORRILL, by unanimous consent, called up the bill (H. R. 2940) 
granting a pension to John T. Pennington. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Ee it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the ion laws, the name of John T. nington, late a private 
in Company B, eth Regiment East Missouri Militia Volunteers. 

There being no objection, the bill as amended was laid aside to be 
reported to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


JOHN A. ORENDORFF. 


Mr. SWOPE, by unanimous consent, called up the bill (H. R. 4685) 
for the relief of John A. Orendorff. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the visions and lim- 
itations of the pension laws, the name of John A. Orendorff, late of Company I, 
Two hundred and fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


MARY A. LITTLE. 


Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana, by unanimous consent, called up the 
bill (H. R. 567) granting a pension to Mary A. Little. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
the pension-roll, ect to the ons 
8 A. Littl w of William 
H. Little, who served as a private in Company G, orty-third Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry. 
There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


MARIA HOLLANDS. 
Mr. DOCKERY, by unanimous consent, called up the bill (H. R. 
6019) granting a pension to Maria Hollands. 
The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &-c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the ion laws, the name of Maria Hollands, ow of Joshua 
Hollands, late a private in Company D, Second Regiment Kansas Cavalry Vol- 
unteers, 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to 
the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 
SAMUEL J. BROWN. 
Mr. NELSON, by unanimous consent, called up the bill (H. R. 1273) 
for the relief of Samuel J. Brown. 


1886. 
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The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That 5 be, and ey 
rected to place on the m-roll, sı to the 9 ions of 
the ion laws, the name of Samuel J. Brown, r of scouts in 
— TVC the passage of 

act. 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 

House with the recommendation that it do pass. 
JOHN G. SHAWBELL. 
Mr. RYAN, by unanimous consent, called up the bill (H. R. 686) to 
ta to John G. Shawbell. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, Secret 
dineatedl $0 . to the 
of the pension in ws, the name of John G. Shawbell, late F 

the service of the Ut United States, of the Ninth Regiment of Kansas Ca’ 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to 55 

House * the recommendation that it do pass. 
SAMUEL SHULER. 


Mr. FLEEGER, by unanimous consent, called up the bill (H. R. 
6237) for the relief of Samuel Shuler. 

The bill was read, as follows: 
att ree 3 the Pension of Samual — late a private in 
Company E, Sixty-first Regiment nsylvania Volunteers, to $20 per month. 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions recommended an amendment, 
striking out, in line 6, the word ‘‘twenty’’ and inserting the word 

ten. n 

The amendment was to. 

There being no objection, the bill as amended was laid aside to be re- 
ported to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


FLORENCE MURRAY. 


Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR, by unanimous consent, called up the bill (S. 
197) to increase the pension of Florence Murray. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, do., That the Secretary of the Interior. be, presales po Freeads 


the Interior is hereby authorized and 
8 limitations 


thorized and directed, subject to the provisions and limit f 
laws, to increase the Pension of Florence Murray, widow of the late Ad- 
' said increase to take effect 


miral Alexander Murray, from $30 to $50 a mon 
from and after the passage of this act. 


The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, this bill will. be laid 
aside to be reported to the House with the recommendation that it do 


pass. 

Mr. PRICE. I shall have to object, Mr. Chairman, if it is proposed 
to increase the pension of this lady to $50 a month simply because she 
is the wife of a rear-admiral. 

Mr. RANDALL. Let the report be read. 

The report (by Mr. HAYNES) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on a Pensions, to which was referred the bill G. 197 to 
en the pension of Florence Murray, submits the fo 
nsions, which 


committee adopts the report of the Senate ae on 
ea miro hereto, and recommends the 8 of the bill. 

The claimant is the widow of Alexan „late rear-admiral of the 
Unitea States Navy, who died in the service Krabat 10, 1884. The widow 
made application 
sion-roll January 8, 1885. 
abstract of the naval anchor] of this 
committee, and is as follows: 


“Naval record of Rear-Admiral Alexander Murray, United States Navy, de- 
ceased, Compiled from official sources. 

“Bornin Pennsylvania; nted from Pennsylvania A 22. 1835; attached 
to the West Tale ep mma 188 88 while in the West Indies sailed in the War- 
ren, Grampus, Constellation, Saint Poni ond Vandalia; coast of Florida, Semi- 
nole war, 1839. 41; sailed in steamer Poinsett, cutter Van Buren, and served on 

the land in command of open boats; pro: romoted to passed mi in 1841; 
Sei of Florida, Seminole war, 184142; Pacific squadron 1843-45, in schooner 
Shark, fri; United States, and sloop’ of war Le ar Gulf of Mexico — 
stenmer Vixen, capture of Alrarado, Tobasoo . 
ey. wounded at Alvarad 

ndependence, Mediterranean squadron, 1849.51; commandin: 
— x pare 


ing-ship at Norfolk 1353; commanding er. Bibb, 8 , 1857-59; 
United States ship Cumber! home 2 States 
steamer Pocntontes 1860-61; detached at Norfolke, Va. and at the — Fort 


sq wport News, Sep- 
terapan 1861; battle oi 3 Island, 8 8. ze — of New Bi Daran. 
3 River 


aton, 
expe- 


y suc- 
Mey tke 


N. © 1862; commanded naval forces at * . repulse of sions b under Hilt from 
New Berns, N. C., February 14, 1862; commanded a naval and mili 


11 miles of Richmon 8 the gar 
my in sight nearly all the time; 233 
al duty in sounds of North Carolina, 


3 Portsmouth, N. H. 1864-65; commanding special n to 
Russi 108 e eee 1866; navy-yard, P! i 
e ioned as commodore June 19, 1871; i Mambor ight-House rd 


eii 1876-78 
sa Itis 2 thatthe teen have uniformly recommended oo the 
passage oi providing for the increase as! case for wido f 
EE and they . — report back this bill and eee that it 

pass.” 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the under- 
standing that a separate vote should be taken upon its passage. 


LURENA WAGES. 
Mr. TAULBEE, by unanimous consent, called up the bill (H. R. 6668) 
granting a pension to Lurena Wages. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit Secretary of Interior and he is hereby, 
thorized and frecied to place on the pension. rol, su — to the een ox 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Lurena „ 
Wages, late private in Company E, Seventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteers. 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


GEORGE W. CRAMBLETT. 


Mr. CONGER, by unanimous consent, called up the bill (H. R. 6000) 
granting a pension to George W. Cramblett. 
The bill ee as follows: 


Beit eee te leer ok tek maton Leds suki a E perv au- 
thorized and to 7 — on the pension-roll, 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of 98 Rin Grambieti dependent 
ae of John C. Cramblett, late of Company G, Ninety-seventh hio Volun- 


5 the bill was laid aside to be reported to 
the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

Mr. CON GER Mr. Chairman, my conviction as to the just demand 
ſor more liberal pension legislation and the consequent duty of this Con- 
gress in that direction is positive and unwavering. Ours is a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people.“ The citizen’s 
first duty is to the Republic—in time of peace to promote its growth and 


prosperity, and in time of war to protect, defend, and save it from its 
enemies. In and war the Government’s most sacred duty is to 
study the and to for the comfort and well-being of the 


citizen. The obligation is mutual, the Government to the people and 
the to the Government. Neither ean avoid the responsibility 
or shirk the duty without each being mutually harmed, endangered, 


or disgraced. 

In 1861, when the first guns of treason were trained on Fort Sumter, and 
traitorous hands tore down the old flag from above her walls, the foyal 
people, remembering their highest obligation of citizenship, with mar- 
velous alacrity rushed to her defense, and the wail of distress sent forth 
by the great Abraham Lincoln was heard across the continent, and 
from Maine, Iowa, California, and all the States between came troop- 
ing sad, tful, brave, determined men. Seventy-five thousand, 
three thousand, six hundred thousand, a million and more, 
with sword and gun, rallied around the flag, followed it through four 
years of bloody war, fought for it on over two thousand battlefields, 
until over three hundred thousand of the flower of the youth and manhood 
of this country were sacrificed, and returned it atlast with “‘not a star 


or erased,” to float again over a union of States, rece- 
mented with J blood, rebaptized with liberty’s light, forever one, 
forever free. 


Thisis the duty of faithful citizenship, promptly, grandly, heroically 
performed. The ing obligation due from the Government 
thus protected and saved is to summon all the material resources at its 
command to compensate and reward its saviours. 

Full compensation, adequate reward, canneverbe made. The value 
of individual life, sight, or limb can not be measured by aught that 
Government can command or contribute. The citizen’s chief eonsola- 
tion must be in the supreme consciousness of having performed im- 
measurable service to humanity and freedom, and a trust in God and 
the future for reward. But the Government can make partial recom- 
pense by reasonably pensioning the disabled and crippled survivors 
among her defenders, and the widows and orphans of those who laid 
down their lives. 

The alacrity with which our citizens responded to their country’s eall 
was the marvel of all the world; nothing like it had history recorded. 
The farmer left his plow afield, the smith his forge ablaze, the machin- 
ist his lathe still turning, the merchant his wares unshelved, the judge 
his court in term, the lawyer his brief unfiled, the doctor his patient 
uncured, the his sermon unpreached, the student his book half 
read; the father tore himself from wife and child, to mother and sister 
the son gave parting kiss, and all rushed nobly to the rescue. This was 
because they-loved freedom and its flag, had faith in the future of the 
Republic, and knew that those whoshould administer their Govern- 
ment would deal justly with them or their dear ones who might survive 
them. 

The Government has acknowledged this obligation and has dealt out 
pensions with seeming liberality—it has been said with more gener- 
osity than the 3 of any government in the world have received. 
Ah, but no such soldiers ever went to battle. The bravest men of 
their race met in deadly encounter. There was equal valor upon 
either side. Their engagements were the most desperate in all the an- 
nals of the world's wars. When such foes met in shock of battle the 
thunder of the contest echoed around the world. A comparison of the 
losses in some of the most sanguinary battles of the Old World will but 
demonstrate the bravery and heroism required in many of our own. 

At Waterloo the loss was only 12 per cent. of those engaged, but at 
Shiloh the loss was more than 30 per cent.; at Wagram, 5 per cent.; at 
Wurzburg, 3} per cent.; at Zurich, 8 8 per cent. ; at Racour, 2} per cent.; 
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at Ramilies, 6 per cent.; at Malplaquet, 10 percent.; at Lagriz, 6} per 
cent.; at Contras, 10 per cent.; at Lodi, 1} per cent.; at Valmy, 3 per 
cent.; at Marengo, 15 per cent.; at Austerlitz, 13 per cent.; at Ma- 
genta, 8 per cent.; at Solferino, 9 per cent.; at Konigrath, 6 per cent.; 
at Werth, 11 per cent.; at Spechram, 10 per cent.; at Mars le Tour, 13 
cent.; at Gravelotte, 12 per cent.; at Sedan, 15 per cent.; while at 
erryville, Murfreesborough, Gettysburg, Mission Ridge, Chickamauga, 
the Wilderness, and Spottsylvania the loss often exceeded 40 per cent. of 
those engaged, and the average was over 30 per cent. 

No such soldiery ever marched to battle, and hence no such heroes 
ever returned with victorious laurels to lay at the feet of their Govern- 
ment and ask a pension so well and so thoroughly earned. The sol- 
diers of the late war have richly merited all the pensions that are or 
can be paid them. The pension is not a gratuity, as has been so often 

said on the other side of this House. The crippled veteran has paid 
right royally for it, with the blood poured out at Manassas, with the 
good right arm left at Nashville, with the shattered leg cut off at Chick- 
amauga, with eyes shot out at Stone River and the life-long dark- 
ness that remains, with the broken health, shattered constitution, and 
festering wounds that have made him a constant sufferer and shortened 
his life by years. The widows and orphans have paid ten thousand 
times its value in the lives of husband and father who went down in 
the blood and carnage of dreadful war, and who now sleep in unknown 
ves in shady forest or on Southern plain, or quietly rest under the 
hallowed mounds in those charming cities of the dead—our national 
cemeteries. . 

Theorists and sentimentalists may prate of the instinctive patriotism 
of the citizen that should impel him to offer himself a willing sacrifice 
upon his country’s altar. Poets may sing that it is sweet to die for 
one’s country.“ But the practical patriot wants to understand that 
his country will care for him if he is maimed and disabled or for his 
wife and children if he yields up his life in patriotic service. The 
theory of our law is not that a pension is a reward of merit,.a prize for 
gallant achievement. But that in consideration of services rendered, 
and disabilities incurred therein, the Government is bound, so far as 
possible, to make compensation ſor such disability. The disability being 
established, the rate is fixed by the degree the soldier is incapacitated 
for manual labor or to fight the battles of life for bread; the amount is 
computed by the month, and hence should begin with the date of dis- 
charge or disability. 

If a soldier lost a leg upon the battlefield of Shiloh, and the Govern- 
ment concludes that it will pay $30 per month for the loss of a leg, he 
should be paid for every month from the date of his discharge, and not 
from some later period, years afterwards. So for every other disability, 
when the date of incurrence is clearly proven. 

The Government has recognized and acted upon this principle by the 
passage of the arrears acts of January 25 and March 3, 1879. 

This was a most righteous enactment, but the proviso which lim- 
ited its application to cases filed before July 1, 1880, was manifestly 
unfair, inequitable, and unjust. There is no good reason why A, who 
filed his application June 30, 1880, should be entitled to have his pen- 
sion dated back to 1864, while B, who filed his July 1, only twenty- 
four hours later, should only receive pension from date of filing, al- 
though they were comrades in arms, fought in the same organizations, 
and both disabled at same time and place and in same way. There 
can be no just reason why C, who has worn with modest pride his 
scars received in battle and suffered in silence during all these years 
the pains of disease incurred while nobly fighting for the old flag, happy 
and content with the proud consciousness of patriotic duty well per- 
formed—there is, I say, no just reason why, when reverse of fortune 
and the pains and sufferings that wait upon increasing rompt him 
to exhibit his wounds and scars and ask foraid, he should be debarred 
the same generous recognition as D, who, with no severer disabilities, but 
with less courage and pride, held out his hand for aid years before. 

A government can not be just and at the same time make unfair and 
invidious discrimination between her citizens. All should be accorded 
equal privileges and equal consideration. The present bill proposes to 
do tardy justice to thousands of deserving men by raising the limita- 
tion in the arrears act and extending it to January 1, 1888. Inmyjudg- 
ment, the repeal ought to be unconditional, because the same objections 
will lie and the same criticisms be pertinent at its termination in 1888 
as now, and the Government could thus more easily meet the demands 
upon the Treasury, because there would then be no unnecessary haste 
in filing applications. But this date, January 1, 1888, was fixed by the 
committee as a compromise, and will probably give relief to the great 
majority of those who deserve it. j 

The chief objection to this proposed pension legislation is thatit will 
cost too much, that it will make inordinate draits upon the Treasury, 
even to the verge of national bankruptcy. I concede the fact of great 
cost, of enormous expenditure, butas to possible or even probable bank- 
ruptcy, I enter a most emphatic general denial. 

The unholy rebellion was suppressed and the Union preserved at an 
appalling expenditure of human life and human sacrifice. But the re- 
demption of the Republic was worth all it cost, and the patriotic, lib- 
erty and Union loving citizens made generous and willing contribu- 
tions of life and limb to that end. Their maimed and crippled condi- 


tion now demands Tike liberal and generous consideration on sya es. 
of the Republic, and it should be willingly and cheerfully granted re- 
gardless of cost, for, thank God, the resultant possibilities of their 
victories are almost limitless. The distinguished Commissioner of Pen- 
sions estimates that the total possible cost to the Government of the un- 
conditional repeal of the limitation will not exceed $222,000,000, and 
that he can not make expenditures in any one year to exceed $50,000,- 
000. Yet he heartily recommends the repeal. 

The estimate of his predecessor, whose longer service in the office 
and greater familiarity therewith should make his testimony of equal if 
not greater value, places the amount at a much smaller figure, and from 
a careful calculation made from the tables furnished by the Commis- 
sioner, and a fair conjecture as to the number of applications yet to be 
made, it,is generally conceded that the amount will not exceed $150,000,- 
000; and this amount must necessarily be scattered out through a series 
of years. So that at no time would the annual expenditure, including 
path ge roll, probably reach beyond $190,000,000, and the amount 
would rapidly and surely decrease as the years go by. The Commis- 
sioner in his estimate has taken $100 as the average yearly value of a 
pension, which, I think, is considerably in excess of the true value. A 
patient computation from the table below, taken from the Commission- 
er’s last report, will show that the average value of a pension in 1885 
was only $87.75. 


TABLE 8.—Statement showing the different monthly rates of pension and the 
number pensioned to each rate of the Army and Navy invalids on the roll 
June 30, 1885. 


Rates. 


Army. | Navy. | Total. 
| 


$1 1,260 | $14 00 3,413 
1 || 14 25 23 
26,134 || 14 50 8 
12 14 75 7 

15 00 1,849 

149 || 15 25. 2 

15 50... 2 

15 62... 1 

15 75... 10 

16 00 4,488 

16 25 9 

16 50. 12 

16 66... 11 

16 75... 12 

17 00. 2,019 
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17 25 3 

17 50 10 

17 7... 9 

18 00... 598 

18 25, 5 

18 50 1l 

18 75 122 

19 00... 5 

19 25... 8 

19 50, 2 

20 00. 328 

20 75 3 

21 00... 6 

21 25... 8 

22 00 2 

22 50 98 

w. 23 75 4 

25 24 00... 15,020 

33 || 24 50... 2 

50 || 25 00 330 

75. | 25 75. 3 

00 20 25 1 

25 26 66 1 

37. 20 75... 1 

5⁰ | 27 50 3 

75 || 28 50 1 

10 00 J0 00. 7,927 

10 20 30 75... 3 

10 25... 31 25... 135 

10 50. 31 75 1 

10 62 I| 33 00 1 

10 75. 36 00. 36 

11 00. 87 50... 64 

11 25 | 38 25... 1 

11 33 38 50. 1 

11 50. 40 00. J4 

11 66. 42 00. 1 

11 75 40 25... 1 

12 00 45 00... 7 

12 25 47 00 1 

12 37 {| 48 00 1 

12 50. 50 00. Su 

12 75 72 00... 930 

13 00. | 75 00... 1 

13 25 100 00 1 
13 33 nagging ee 

13 50 Total ......0+- (241,456 | 2,745 | 244, 201 
13 75 f | | 


The majority of these pensions have been gradually increasing, 
many starting twenty years ago with a nominal amount of only $2 per 
month, and have now reached the highest limit. If the average now 
is only $87.75, it is fair to presume that the average for the past twenty 
years would be very much less, probably not over $60. Of course, to 
this must be added the expense of examining and adjusting each claim, 


1886. 


which being done, we can still reduce the estimate of the Commissioner 


40 cent. 

Gani it be possible that a great Government that has increased in wealth 
$1,000,000,000 per year for the past twenty years, and that is collecting 
annually from customs and revenue over $500, 000, 000, with noindivid- 
ual ſeeling the burden, would thus plead inability to pay its just and 
sacred obligations? No, sir; these obligations ought to be paid and can 
be, without any additional burdensupon the people. Why, Mr. Chair- 
man, 10 per cent. of the dairy product ofthis country would pay the whole 
amount in four years, and I am sure if the Government would make this 
plea of poverty to them, the loyal women of the land would gladly con- 
tribute the amount from the work of their own hands for so noble a 
purpose. As their great hearts opened during the war for these men, 

they are still swelling with patriotic gratitude and generosity for the 
sam og Seka The value of the eggs produced in this country would 
meet and liquidate this demand in less than four years. The demand 
is small in comparison with our great wealth and immense productions. 

But could it at once be paid out it would be equivalent to so much 
added to our circulation, for the pensioners are mostly poor, and the 
amounts received would at once be used to pay debts to butcher, baker, 
banker, merchant, and manufacturer, the wheels of business would be 
lubricated, and a general business i oporo result, and so great 
good come to the whole people for the discharge of this just obligation 
to the few. 

If our Democratic friends upon the other side of this House have 
faith in the utterance. of their great leaders they should now vote that 
these men who made an overflowing Treasury possible should be at once 
paid this pittance out of the ‘‘unlimited and useless surplus in the 
vaults.” This would be a far better and more meritorious method of 
scattering the surplus than by the cyclone method proposed by the late 
Vice-President Hendricks and reiterated by the majority of his Demo- 
ocratic followers throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

During the campaign of 1884 the ‘‘ tremendous surplus,” the burst- 
ing vaults, was the burden of the song with which your Democratie 
oraters tickled the ears of the dear people all over the land, aud the 
great panacea which you offered for all the ills that government and 
people are heir to was the promise that when the “‘ 3 should be 
turned out you would balance the books, place large amounts to the 
credit of the ople, unlock the vaults and scatter with lavish hand 
the surplus which the Republican party, by its wise, economic, and 

triotic administration had wisely husbanded, to meet the sacred ob- 
igations of the Republic to its creditors and saviors. The people be- 
lieved you, and testified their faith in your promises by p youin 
possession of the Department at the other end of the avenue, and per- 
mitting you to retain the majority on this floor. You have had the 
“f books” for a whole year, but you have placed the credits on the other 
side. For twelve months the keys“ have been dangling at your belts, 
yet the vaults are still locked and the surplus 3 We offer you 
now a just, an honorable, a patriotic method by which you may keep 
your pledge; and I summon you, gentlemen, to its fulfillment, or else 
ask you to acknowledge that you were insincere or grossly ignorant. 
The people of this great nation demand that you say which, and you 
can not send the answer through 5 but in these 
9 times you must speak out on this question so all the land 
can hear. 

I was sincerely gratified the other day by the very eloquent speech of 
the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE]. He 
gave the true theory of our pension system when he said : 

I believe most cordially in the fundamental principle upon which all pension 
systems are founded. I believe it is wise to adopt as a settled policy of a repub- 

1 government that those of her sons who their lives — health in her 
military service shall be re ed therefor. 

It is right when a man who is the hope of a family and its ca; 
risks that capital in the service of his country, that, so far as it a 
service, it should be — pap Py by the government to whom the service is given, 
8 red, ned ETI ere e necessary for thelr support, the ine impairment 

shall be Ye up by the 5 government, And it is wise to laie be it be understood tha 
ee . — offer their lives in defense of their country may be assured that it 


y fall some provision will be made for their families or i or if they become dis- 
25124 a suitable provision in proportion to the disability shall be made for them. 


Noble words, fitly spoken. But, after acknowledging this obligation 
on the part of the Government, of which to-day he is an honored repre- 
sentative, he says the amount necessary to meet these just obligations, 
these implied yet sacred promises, is so startling that he calls a halt in 
what he designates this wild chase for pensions;“ and he says, I, for 
one, am not willing to go any further on this road; for one, here I hajt.” 

Let me name for the gentleman a really startling amount. 

We have paid off since 1862 nearly $1,000,000,000 of bonds and more 
than $2,000,000,000 of interest on bonds. These are startling figures 
indeed, ‘absolutely bewildering. Why not call a halt here? Make no 
more calculations of interest and pay no more. Oh, you say our bonds 
and coupons are out; we can not repudiate these: that would be a na- 
tional crime. Ah, gentlemen, the bond of the Nepublicis ont for these 
other debts due to these ioners; it is written with their blood, sealed 
with their life, and sanctified with orphans’ and with widows’ tears. 

The one obligation is just as sacred as the other, and to repudiate 
either would be a public disgrace, a national crime, no matter how 
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startling the amounts. Yet who of you that are so startled at the vast 
amount of our pension-roll as to cry halt in this direction ever raise 
your voice to suggest a halt in the other? Not one. Why? I will tell 
you why. Because the bond written in ink is held by capital and 
wealth, and the one written in blood is held by labor and poverty. I 
desire to insert here a table showing the amount of money paid by the 
Government for pensions and for interest on the public debt. 


Year. | Pensions. Interest, 
$852,170 47 | $13,190, H4 84 
1,078, 513 36 24,729, 700 62 
4.888.473 90 53, 685, 421 69 

16, 347, 621 34 7,395, 000 30 
15,605,549 88 133,067,024 9L 
20,936,551 71 | 143,781,591 91 
23,782,886 78 | 140, 424, 045 71 
28,476,621 78 130, 694, 42 80 
28, 340,202 17 129, 235, 498 00 
34,443,894 83 | 125,576,565 93 
28,553, 402 76 | 117, 357,839 72 
29, 359,426 88 104.750, 688 44 
29,038,414 66 | 107, 119, 815 21 
29, 456, 216 22 | 108, 093, 544 57 
28, 257,395 69 | 100,243, 271 23 
27, 963, 752 27 97, 124, 511 58 
27,137,019 08 | 102,500,874 65 
35,121,482 39 | 105, 327, 949 00 
56,777,174 44 95,757,575 11 
50, 059, 279 62 82, 508, 741 18 
61, 845, 193 95 71, 077, 206 79 
66, 012,573 64 51, 436, 709 50 
55, 429, 228 06 47, 926, 432 50 
65,733,094 27 47,014, 133 00 
765, 092, 640 18 | 2, 205, 019, 419 19 


From this it may be seen that the average yearly payment of interest 
to the bondholder is $91,800,000; average 88 5 re 800,- 
000; excess paid yearly to bondholders, $60,000, There has also 
been paid of the principal of the public debt $300 054 054, 445; add oons 
interest paid, $2,205,019,419,'and we have total paid bondholders, 
104,073,864; total paid 8 8765, 092,640; excess paid bon 
holders over : pensioners, $2,338,981, 224. 

These amounts are enormous, almost incomprehensible, yet they 
should not be startling to the man who fairly contemplates the priceless 
heritage gained by these expenditures, namely, a Union preserved, a 
Governmentincreased in wealth more than threefold, and with a world- 
wide credit appreciated to a degree above and beyond all other govern- 
ments in the world. The distinguished gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. TILLMAN] or men from the South can not be blamed for op- 

these pensions when they pay one-third of all the revenue tax 
and do notgetone cent of these pensions. Theannual report of Commis- 
sioner Black, whose ability, character, and conduct gentlemen have so 
earnestly defended, shows that there is paid in pensions to the South- 
ern States yearly over $5,000,000, which of its af is almost a startling 
amount. 

Let me also remind gentlemen that if they will compile the numer- 
ous warclaims that have been paid to citizens of the South, add the 
amount loaned or given to the New Orleans Exposition and the amount 
expended in improving the Lower Mississippi and on all the rivers and 
unimportant creeks in the Southern States, and the lion’s share of the 
amount proposed in the Blair educational bill, it will aggregate a sum 
that would startle the gentleman from Kentucky almost as vigorously 
as does this proposed ion expenditure. No, gentlemen of the 
South, this nan tre no ‘ dled” question; you are receiving a rea- 
sonably fair rhea 0 on revenue and customs; and may God speed the 
day when, 7 reason of the advancement of your industries and the de- 
velopment of the latent resources that nature has planted among you, 
you shall receive much more. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not only in favor of the repeal of this limita- 
tion, unconditionally, but I am also in favor of placing every soldier 
who is now disabled upon the pension-roll, with pension rated accord- 
ing to his disability, he simply being required to prove his service 
and that his disability is not the result of his own vicious habits or 
gross carelessness. This is a measure of especial merit and should be 
passed at once, to the end that thousands of brave veterans who gave 
the vigor and strength of their young lives to the cause of their coun- 
try, and by their valor and heroism saved the young Republic from the 
dissolution that threatened it, may be lifted from the suffering depths 
into which disease and broken health have driven them; that they may 
be saved from the almshouses toward which they are now tottering, 
and thus learn by practical experience that even some republics can be 
grateful. How much will this measure cost? Ido not know. There are 
no reliable data from which to make a calculation. But I do know 
that it is right, and that government which shall long withhold such 
merited relicf is unworthy the love, devotion, and defense of such 
loyal defenders. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to see this question of pensions stripped of all 
gon ana peo: eliminated from all political considerations, and 

i upon the abstract issue of its own righteousness and justice, 
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If we do this we can all stand upon one platform, to wit, the implied 
promise, the obligation of the Government to its defenders, 
Me — iena, tersely by the eloquent gentleman from Kentucky 

We upon this floor, so far as this matter goes, represent and are a 
component part of the Government, and we will be recreant to the great 
trust confided to us if we refuse by our votes, on the first opportunity, 
to perform the full measure of this obligation. 

I know it will take large sums of money. But I desire to say right 
here, and with no purpose to stir up the smoldering ashes of the late 
war, that the necessity for this great diture grew out of the 
attempt of a part of the citizens of this Republic to destroy it. And 
one of the chief lessons taught by the war, and the logic of which 
is irresistible, and the effectof which should be most salutary and last- 
ing, is, that such attempts are and must ever be tremendously expen- 
sive, and that the expense must of necessity fall heaviest upon those 
section tie and MOY an at anfi een aren? Abair Jusi 

o man who studies the history of this country with 
. ity can regret the final outcome of 
our great struggle, or fail PACS D the magnitude and the grandeur 
of the victory won iersof the Union Army. Their fight was 
made for the whole rin for every league of it from Maine to Texas, 
ca e as aa West, and for every human being within its 

ers. 

Why not, gentlemen, then ape your share of the triumph and bear 
without a murmur your share of the burdens, heavy though they be? 
It was my fortune in September, 1881, at Chattanooga, Tenn., to assist 
in the ceremony of raising anational flag by an equal number of ex-Union 
and ex-confederatesoldiers. About six hundred of each had marched to 
the top and were encircling the summit of Cameron Hill, when at a given 
signal the old flag was run up by the hands of both parties, while the 
assembled bands played the Star Spangled Banner, and as it neared the 
top of the pole each vied with the other in their vociferous shouts for 
the red, white, and blue. There, under the towering of Look- 
out Mountain and in sight of Mission Ridge, with all their clustering 
memories, with the old flag waving proudly above them, these men 
bowed their heads and solemnly vowed henceforth and forever to pro- 
tect and defend it. I believed then that thé most of those men meant 
what they said; and, gentlemen, the best protection to that flag and 
the Government it represents, the most praiseworthy defense, is to see 
to it that all just and sacred obligations be promptly and fully dis- 


charged. 

It has been, ö pledges as this at Chattanoogn 
that you have come again to house of your fathers,” and I trust 
that for the good of our common country, for its advancement and its 
perpetuity, you may be led to see your uty in far different light from 

that expressed by your recent vote upon the widows’ pension bill. You 
never have found and you never will find this side of the House 
against measures which they acknowledge to be just and right simply be- 
cause the appropriations growing out of them will be ed among 
other than Republican constituencies. I, for one, shall, without fear of 
private taunt or public criticism, always vote to discharge an honest obli- 
gation of this Government, even if the sole benefit accrues to Virginia 
or South Carolina; and I shall vote for every reasonable and righteous 
recognition of the services of the men who were the nation’s bulwark 
and defense in the hour of her greatest peril, and of the widows and or- 
phans who bring their annual offering of love and flowers to the 
of martyred husbands and fathers; and I shall also, if permi vote 
for such waysand means as will enable us to meet the full measure of 
these obligations. 

Men of the North, I beseech you by the promise you made to the 
two million boys of 1861-65, by the memory of the half million dead 
whose spirits are now ho in faithful vigils over the destinies of 
this Republic, by their widows’ tears and orphans’ cries, By any empty 


on guaran’ their 
beseech you all, from East, from West, from North, from South, by the 
glory of your common country, preserved by their valor, by the events 
which eause the old flag to float to-day over this marble Capitol an hon- 
est emblem of liberty and union—I implore you every one to deal fairly 
=_ 8 with the men who wrought for you this glory, who saved 
or you 
The bill (H. R. 6000) granting a pension to George W. Cramblett was 


laid aside to be reported to the House with the recommendation that | 


it do pass. 
JOHN D. KREHBIEL. 


Mr. RANDALL, by unanimous consent, called up the bill (H: R. 
6519) granting a pension to John D. Krebbiel. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, &., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, an- 


and directed to place on the pension-rol!, subject to the provisions and 


thorized 
limitations of the eet Ne name of John D. Krebbiel, late captain of 
compan im New York Volunteers. 

p the ti 5 “A bill granting a pension to John D. Kreb- 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions recommended an amendment, 
32 the name from Krebbiel“ to Krehbiel. 
The amendment was to. 
There no objection, the bill as amended was laid aside to be re- 
ported to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


MES. CLARISSA TAFT. 
Mr. SAWYER, by unanimous consent, called up the bill (H. R. 5351) 
granting a pension to Mrs. Clarissa Taft. 
The bill was read, as follows: 

&c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject tothe provisionsand 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Clarissa Taft, widow of Hiram Taft, 

late of Company C, One hundred and twenty-third Regiment of New York 

‘olunteers, commencing at the date her husband's pension was discontinued. 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions recommended an amendment, 
striking out from lines 8 and 9, at the end of the bill, the words com- 
mencing at the date her husband's pension was discontinued.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

There being no objection, the bill as amended was laid aside to be re- 
ported tothe House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


7 ELIZABETH B. BELL. 
Mr. MAYBURY. I call up the bill (H. R. 5655) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth B. Bell. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, dc., That the 


2 Bradford Bell, 

There no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

ROSE A. M’MANUS. 

Mr. ELY. I call up the bill (H. R. 4884) granting a pension to Rose 
A. McManus. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of 6 — 
thorized and directed to place on the pension - roll the name of Rose A. 
... aan Monona; „6227... 8 
second Regiment of Illinois Infantry, subject to the provisions and limitations 
of the pension laws 

The amendment reported by the Committee on Invalid Pensions was 
read, as follows: 

Strike out, in lines 5 and 6, the words “a member of the and insert Cap 
tain of Company G. 

The amendment was agreed to 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


LEANDER W. COREY. 


Mr. PAYNE. I call up the bill (H. R. 6012) to increase the pension 
of Leander W. Corey. 

2 bill was read, a follows: 
thorised and — to ee the free 9 n otal 
blindness of Leander W. Corey, late a private in Company F, Sixteenth Iowa 
Veteran Volunteers. A 

The amendment reported by the Committee on Invalid Pensions was 
read, as follows: 

Strike out, in lines 4 and 5, the words “to the amount allowed for total blind- 
ness" and insert the words “to forty dollars per month.” 

The amendments were agreed to 

There being no objection, the bill as amended was laid aside to be re- 
ported to the House with the recommendation that i. do pass. 


AMELIA J. GILL. 


Mr. LONG. I call up the bill (H. R. 3489) granting a pension to 
Amelia J. Gill. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Bett ...... TTT 
thorized and to place on the pension-roll the name of Amelia el J Ul. 
a volunteer nurse in the late war, at the rate of $25 a month. 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
Honse with the recommendation that it do pass. 


GILBERT A. PHILIPS. 


Mr. TAULBEE. I call up the bill (H. R. 918) granting a pension 
to Gilbert A. Philips. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the of the Interior be, and he is h au- 
ee er e een Oe oll, subject to es a ond 


pension- ro 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Gilbert A. Philips, of Louisville, 
Ky., who was appointed a quartermaster in the United States Army in 1861, by 


| order of General William Nelson. 
| There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 


House with the recommendation that it do pass. 
MARY NORMAN. 


Mr. O'HARA. I call up the bill (H. R. 6192) granting a pension to 
Mary Norman. 
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The bill was read, as follows: 


h United States Colored ps. 
4 135 amendment of the Committee on Invalid Pensions was read, as 
follows: 

Strike out, in line 6, the word “Thomas” and insert Turner,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

There being no objection, the bill as amended was laid aside to be re- 
ported to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

JOHN H. WALTERS. 8 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I call up the bill (H. R. 3860) 
granting a pension to John H. Walters, and for other purposes. 
The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to ha no on the eee subject to the. lariai aai paar 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of John H. Walters, late a private in 
Company A, First Regiment Kentucky Cavalry. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War so correct the records of his office as to re- 
move the of desertion therefrom against the said John H. Walters, and 
grant him an honorable discharge. 

The amendment reported by the Committee on Invalid Pensions was 
read, as follows: 

Strike out the second section of the bill, and amend the title so as to read: “A 
bill granting a pension to John II. Walters.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

There being no objection, the bill as amended was laid aside to be 
reported to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

MRS. HONORAH MALONEY. 


Mr. PRICE. I call up the bill (H. R. 599) granting a pension to 
Mrs. Honorah Maloney. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


rice ue, ee That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Mrs. Honorah Maloney, of Dubuque 
city, lowa, widow of Daniel Maloney, late a private in Company G, One hun- 
dred and eighty-third Pennsylvania Infantry. 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

JOSEPH M’MILLAN. 

Mr. MATSON. I call up the bill (H. R. 3303) to restore to the pen- 
sion-roll the name of Joseph McMillan. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, de., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is author- 
ized and to restore to the pension-roll the name of J hM illan, late 
of Company K, Sixty-seventh Indiana Volunteers, and who d certificate No. 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to bereported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 
: SARAH HAGUE. 
Mr. PETERS. I call up the bill (S. 1127) to amend and correct the 
act approved March 3, 1885, granting a pension to Sarah Hague. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, &c., That the act approved March 3,1885, granting a pension to 
Sarah is hereby amended and corrected so as to read: 
“ That the Secretary of the 


Sarah Hague, 
Hague, late of Company L, Sixth New York Hea 
Sec, 2. That the pe n shall commence 


original act. 
There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 


House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


LEVI M. STARNE. 
Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. I call up the bill (H. R. 6020) grant- 
ing a pension to Levi M. Starne. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Levi Starne, late a private in 
Company B, Eighty-sixth Indiana Volunteers, 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


REBECCA MARCHANT, 
Mr. SWOPE. [I call up the bill (H. R. 2054 nting a pension to 
Rebecca Marchant. . ; 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll the name of Rebeeca Marchan 
mother of Capt. Henry A. Marchant, late captain of Company I, Twenty-third 
Regiment Pennsylvania Infantry. 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass, 
LUCY ANN DREW. 


Mr. HAYNES. I call up the bill (H. R. 6502) granting a pension 
to Lucy Ann Drew. R $ ) ae 


The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, do., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, author- 
ized and to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and limi- 
tations of the pension laws, the name of Lucy Ann w, widow of Samuel Drew, 
late private in the First nt New York Engineers. 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


EDWARD M. HARRINGTON, 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I call up the bill (H. R. 6648) for the relief 
of Edward M. Harrington. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it So., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Edward M. Ha m, formerly 
a member of Company —, Ninth Regiment New Jersey Cavalry Volunteers. 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with a recommendation that it do pass. 


MARTIN TAYLOR. 


On motion of Mr. DOCKERY, the bill (H. R. 1330) granting a pen- 
sion to Martin Taylor was taken up and read, as follows: 


Twenty-third Regiment of Kentucky Volunteers. 
There no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


MES. SUSAN GILMAN. 


On motion of Mr. GALLINGER, the bill (S. 811) granting a pension 
to Mrs. Susan Gilman was taken up and read, as follows: 


Boe it enacted, dc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and lim- 
itations of the p pension laws, the name of Mrs. Susan Gilman, widow of Pliny R. 
Gilman, late of Company E, Twelfth New Hampshire Volunteers. 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


EUPHEMIA R. SMITH. 
On motion of Mr. MORRILL, the bill (H. R. 6150) for the relief of 
Euphemia R. Smith was taken up and read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, di- 

on the stibject to all the limitations of the pension 
laws, the name of Euphemia R. Smith, widow of Garrett Smith, late of Com- 
pany A, One hundred and ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers. 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


CATHARINE KENNEDY. 
On motion of Mr, CONGER, the bill (H. R. 6639) granting a pension 
to Catharine Kennedy was taken up and read, as follows: 


Beit &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, nu- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Catharine Kennedy, mother of John 
Mo: deceased, late of Company K, One hundred and fity-cighth New 
York Volunteers. 

There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation thatit do pass. f 


ABIGAIL H. CAREY. 

On motion of Mr. MATSON (for Mr. ELLSBERRY), the bill (H. R. 

Gee) ganting a pension to Abigail H. Carey was taken up and read, 
as follows: 


Beit enacted, £e., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the on- roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the Carey, widow of E, M. 


pension laws, the name of Abigail 
Carey, late major of the Twenty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteers. 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


FRANK SHERBONAW. 


On motion of Mr. PERKINS, the bill (H. R. 6023) for the relief of 
Frank Sherbonaw was taken up and read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, dc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, a 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions an 


limitations of the pension laws, the name of Frank Sherbinaw, formerly a mem- 
ber of Company G, Fourteenth Regiment Michigan Infantry Volunteers, 


The amendment of the committee was read, as follows: 

Strike out, in line 6, the word Sherbinaw“ and insert “Sherbonaw.” 

The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was laid 
aside to be reported to the House with the recommendation that it do 


pass. 
i JULIA CONNELLY. 


On motion of Mr. BOUND, the bill (H. R. 6257) for the relief of Julia 
Connelly was taken up and read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, £c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the laws, the name of Julia Connelly, widow of Thomas 
Connelly, late a p: in Company G, Seventy-ninth ment Pennsylvania 
Reon’ Cavalry, at the rate of PA per month, from the time of the of 
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The amendment of the committee was read, as follows: 


Strike out the following words: 
At the rate of $8 per month, from the time of the death of said soldier.” 


The amendment of the committee was agreed to; and the bill as 
amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 
JOSIAH FOCHT. 
On motion of Mr. ERMENTROUT, the bill (H. R. 5408) grantinga 
pension to Josiah Focht was taken up and read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Josiah: Focht, late a private in Com- 
pany D, Thirty-seventh Pennsylvania Volunteers. 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 

House with the recommendation that it do pass. 
ALTHEA A. FRASNER. 

On motion, Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana (in behalf of his colleague, 
Mr. WARD), called up the bill (H. R. 515) granting a pension to Althea 
A. Frasner. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the 2 d 


There being no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 
WILLIAM GORDON. 
On motion of Mr. CONGER, the bill (H. R. 6638) granting a pension 
to William Gordon was taken up and read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, Se., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 8 
thorized and directed to place on the pension- roll, su to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of William Gordon, father of 


William A. Gordon, deceased, late of Company H, Eleventh Iowa Volunteers. 


There pane no objection, the bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


ELIZA FRANCESCO. 


On motion of Mr. TAULBEE, the bill (H. R. 6044) granting a pen- 
sion to Eliza Francesco was taken up and read, as follows: 


EVALINE A. WHITE. 


On motion of Mr. SAWYER, the bill (H. R. 1560) for the relief of 
Evaline A. White was taken up and read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &., That the ane ang eo the Interior be, and he is hereby, di- 
rected to place the name of Evaline Nelo Bnd gd of George C. White, de- 
ceased, a secon: fireman in the United States Navy (pension claim 
numbered 3618), on the 1 the rate of $8 per month, to commence 
from the date ofthe death of her said husband. 

The amendment of the committee was read, as follows: 

Strike out all after the word “ navy,” in the sixteenth line, and insert in lieu 
thereof the words, on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and limitations 
of the pension laws.” f: 5 

The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was laid 
aside to be reported to the House with the recommendation that it do 


pass. 
NATHAN MAGOON. 


Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask to call up House bill 
No. 6504, granting a pension to Nathan Magoon. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and lim- 
itations of the pension laws, thename of Nathan late a private in Com- 
pany H, Seventh Regiment New Hampshire Volunteers. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 
; WILLIAM BLANCHARD. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask consent tocall up the bill 
of the Senate No. 1363, granting a pension to William Blanchard. 
The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c,, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension · roll, subject to the 1 and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of William Blanchard, late a corporal 
of Company D, Sixth Vermont Infantry. z 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 
WILLIAM J. HUDSON. 
Mr. NELSON. Iask unanimous consent to take up for present con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 4850) for the relief of William J. Hudson. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, & c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, directed 


to place on the pension-roll, subject to the visions and limitations of the pen- 
sion laws, the name of William je 8 pay him a pension from and after 
the passage of this act. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 
STEVENS W. MERRILL. 
4 Mr. NEECE. cote Chairman, I aa K. 401) fr consent to take up 
‘or present consideration the bill (H. R. 4461) granting a pension to 
Stevens W. Merrill. eoms 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, & g., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author” 
ized and directed to place on the 2 to the provisions and lim- 
itat ions of the laws, the name of Stevens W. Merrill, late of the Thirty- 
sixth Regiment Iowa Volunteers. 

The committee recommend the adoption of the following amend- 
ments: 


Strike out all after the words Stevens W. Merrill,“ in the sixth line, and in- 
sert the words “ late lieutenant and quartermaster of the Thirty-sixth Regiment 
of Iowa Volunteers.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 


GREENVILLE R. HALE, 


Mr. HALSELL. I ask to call up the bill (H. R. 6039) for the relief 
of Greenville R. Hale. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, de., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, — op to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Greenville R. Hale, late a private 
in Company G, Sixty-eighth Regiment Kentucky Volunteers. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 


ELIZABETH M’KAY. 


Mr. NEECE. Mr. Chairman, I call up House bill No. 4782, granting 
a pension to Elizabeth McKay. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, £c., That the Secreta: 
thorized and d 


The committee recommend the adoption of the following amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all of said bill after the enacting clause, and insert the following: 
That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to hs on the pension-roll the name of Elizabeth M y, widow of Rawley 8. 
ay AY, deceased, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 

WS. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The billas amended was laid aside to be reported to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass, 


CHARLES SEBRING. 


Mr. PERKINS. I ask unanimous consent to call up House bill No. 
3135, granting a pension to Charles Sebring. 
The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension-roll, subject to the visions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Charles Sebring, a private in 
pon pang F of the Forty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteers, at the rate of $50 
per month. 

The committee 8 to strike out all of said bill after the 
enacting clause an $ 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to increase the pension of Charles Sebring, late a private in Company F 
of the Forty-eighth — ZRrE Indiana Volunteers, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of month, in lieu of the n now received. 

Amend the title so as to read: A bill granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Sebring.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


ADAM FELTNER. 
Mr. HALSELL. I call up House bill No. 6045, granting a pension 
to Adam Feltner. 
The bill is as follows: 

Be it Co., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension la the name of Adam Feltner, dependent father of 
Leander Feltner, late a private in Company M, Fourteenth Regiment Kentucky 
Cavalry Volunteers. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with thé recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 
HENRY O. HILL. 
Mr. HAYNES. I ask consent to call up Senate bill No. 683, grant- ` 
ing a pension to Henry O. Hill. 4 
The bill was read, as follows: 
That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 


Beit Co. 
thorized and irected to place on the pension-roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Henry O. Hill, late a private in Com- 


—_ 
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1 B. First New Hampshire Cavalry Volunteers, and Company D, Fifteenth 
Hampshire Volunteers. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 
ALFRED PICKELSIMER. . 
Mr. TAULBEE. I ask consent to call up House bill No. 6457, grant- 
ing a pension to Alfred Pickelsimer. 
The bill is as follows: 


Be itenacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to place on the pension-roll, sub ject to the provisions and limi- 
tations of the pension laws, the name of Alfred ickelsimer, late a private in 
Company I, Fourteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteers. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MATSON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. i 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. MCMILLIN having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. HATCH reported that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, having had under consideration bills upon the 
Private Calendar under the special order of the House, had directed 
him to report sundry bills with various recommendations. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. PRICE. Lask that Senate bill 1363 be laid aside, that a sep- 
arate vote may be had upon it. 
There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


BILLS PASSED. 
Bills of the following titles, reported without amendment, were sev- 
erally ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and being en- 


grossed, they were accordingly read the third time, and passed. 
A bill (H. R. 5 granting a pension to Althea A. Frasner; 


A bill (H. R. 567) granting a pension to Mary A. Little; 

A bill (H. R. . granting a pension to Mrs. Honorah Maloney; 

A bill (H. R. 686) to grant a pension to John G. Shawbell; 

A bill (H. R. 5583) granting a pension to John G. Burrill; 

A bill R. 5058) granting a pension to John Arthur; 

A bill R. 2940 ting a pension to John T. Pennington; 

A bill R. 4685) for the relief of John A. Orendorff; 

A bill R. 6019 poina pensi a pension to Maria Hollands; 

A bill R. 1273) for the relief of Samuel J. Brown; 

A bill R. 6668) granting a pension to Lurena Wages 

A bill R. 6000) granting a pension to George W. Cramblett; 
` A bill (H. R. 5655) granting a pension to Elizabeth B. Bell; 

A bill (H. R. 3489) granting a pension to Amelia J. Gill; 

A bill i R. 918) granting a pension to Gilbert A. Philips; 

A bill R. 3303) to restore to the pension-roll the name of Joseph 

McMillan 
A bill R. 6020) granting a pension to Levi M. Starne; 
A bill R. 2054 granting a pension to Rebecca Marchant; 
i R. 6502) granting a pension to Lucy Ann Drew; 

A bill R. 6648) for the relief of Edward M. Harrington; 

A bill R. 1330) granting a pension to Martin Taylor; 

A bill R. 6150) for the relief of Euphemia R. Smith; 

A bill R. 6639) granting a pension to Catharine Kennedy; 

A bill R. 6225) granting a pension to Abigail H. Carey; 

A bill R. 5408) granting a pension to Josiah Focht; 

A bill R. 6638) granting a pension to William Gordon; 


R. 6044) granting a pension to Eliza Francesco; 
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A bill R. 6504 a pension to Nathan Magoon. 

A bill R. 4850) for the relief of William J. Hudson; 

A bill R. 6039) for the relief of Greenville R. Hale; = 
A bill (H. R. 6045) granting a pension to Adam Feltner; and 


A bill (H. R. 6457 granting a pension to Alfred Pickelsimer. 
Bills of the Senate of the following titles, reported without amend- 
ment, were severally ordered to a third reading; and were accordingly 


read the third time, and passed: 


A bill (S. 915 to increase the pension of Florence Murray; 
A bill (S. 811) granting a pension to Mrs. Susan Gilman; and 

A bill (S. 1127) to amend and correct the act approved March 3, 1885, 
granting a pension to Sarah Hague. 

Bills of the following titles were reported with amendments, the 
amendments were agreed to, and the bills as amended were ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time; and being engrossed, they were 
airy fA read the third time, and passed: 

A bill (H. R. 4808) granting a pension to William Field; 

A bill 5 R. 5351) granting a pension to Mrs. Clarissa Taft; 

A bill (H. R. 4884) granting a pension to Rose A. McManus; 

A bill m fir R. 6012) to increase the pension of Leander W. Corey; 
H. R. 6192) granting a pension to Mary Norman; 

H. R. 6257) for the relief of Julia Connelly; 

H. R. 1560) for the relief of Evaline A. White; 

H. R. 4461) granting a pension to Stevens W. Merrill; 
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A bill (H. R. 4782) granting a pension to Elizabeth McKay; 

A bill (H. R. 6237) for the relief of Samuel Shuler; 

A bill (H. R. 3135) granting a pension to Charles Sebring; the title 
was amended so as to read: “A bill granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Sebring;’’ 

A bill (H. R. 6023) for the relief of Frank Sherbinaw; the title was 
amended so as to read: A bill for the relief of Frank Sherbonaw;”? 

A bill (H. R. 3860) granting a pension to John H. Walters, and for 
other purposes; the title was amended so as to rend: A bill granting a 
pension to John H. Walters;“ and 

A bill (H. R. 6519) granting a pension to John D. Krebbiel; the title 
was amended so as to read: A bill granting a pension to John D. 
Krehbiel.” 

Bills of the Senate of the following titles were reported with amend- 
ments, the amendments were agreed to, and the bills as amended were 
ordered to a third reading; and were accordingly read the third time, 


and 5 
A bill (S. 814) granting a pension to Mrs. Adaline M. Putnam; and 
A bill (S. 683) granting a pension to Henry O. Hill. 


FLORENCE MURRAY. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. There remains the bill S. 1363, which 
is the bill that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. PRICE] requested 
should be reported separately. 

Mr. PRICE. I should have said the bill (S. 197) to iMicrease the 
pension of Florence Murray. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk informs the Chair that this 
bill is included among those which have been passed. The gentleman, 
however, can move to reconsider. 

Mr. RANDALL. Noadvantage will be takenofthe gentleman. We 
can go back and reconsider the action which has been taken. - 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. If there be no objection, the action of 
the House in passing the bill S. 197 will be reconsidered and the bill 

will be before the House for consideration. 

There was no objection. 

The bill (S. 197) to increase the pension of Florence Murray was read, 
as follows: 

Beitenacted, & c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension law: 
to increase the pension of Florence Murray, widow of the late r-Admi 
Alexander Murray, from $30 to $50 per month, such increase to take cffect from 
and after the passage of this act, 

` Mr. PRICE. I have no long speech to make on this subject. But 
to be consistent with my past record, and my conceptions of what is 
right, I must insist that this bill shall not pass to increase the pension 

of any woman, be she the widow of an officer or of a private, in viola- 
tion of the general ruleapplicable to other widows of soldiers and sailors. 

Now, I need not talk longer on this bill. The only thing that can 
be urged in favor of it is the precedent of the past; and if we are not 
able as a House to make some better precedents than those that have 
heretofore led us into error, we may as well adjourn and go home. I 
hope this House will not increase this pension. Gentlemen capture the 
fancy and secure the action of the House night after night and day after 
day by a long and eloquent recital of the boldness, the gallantry, the 
bravery, the patriotism of the soldier or the officer in every case where 
an increase of pension is asked. Why, sir, you might make up a gen- 
eral history of that kind, and apply it to any man, who ever bore the 
arms or sailed under the flag of the Union and was never convicted of 
treason. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I have nothing to add to the report 
in this case except to direct the attention of the House to the clause of 
the report which states: 


It is believed that the committee have uniformly recommended favorably the 
passage of bills providing for the increase asked in this case for the widows of 
rear- Admirals. 


Now, whether that be true or not in all cases Iam not prepared to say, 
but to my own certain knowledge there have been quite a number of 
widows of rear-admirals provided for in the mannerand at the rate pro- 
posed in this bill, and I do not wish the Honse to discriminate 
this lady. I desire simply that she shall have what the precedents 
show has been given to others. 

The bill was ordered toa third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM BLANCHARD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk informs the House that one 
bill was left over, under the impression that it was the bill upon which 
a separate vote was desired. The Clerk will read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the title, as follows: 

A bill (S. 1363) granting a pension to William Blanchard. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MATSON moved to reconsider the several votes by which the bills 


.| were passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 


table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 
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The House then, on motion of Mr. MATSON (at 8 o'clock and 45 min- 
utes p. m.), adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CALDWELL: Petition of Southern Methodist Publishing 
House and the Cumberland Presbyterian Publishing House, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., for reduction of postage on pamphlets issued by churches 
and benevolent societies containing reports of their official transac- 
tions—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: Memorial of citizens of Chattooga County, 
Georgia, for an appropriation for educational purposes—to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

By Mr. CONGER: Petition of Randolph Post, Grand Army of the 
Republic, Milo, Iowa, asking for legislation making the pay of soldiers, 
while in the service of the United States, on a gold basis for the time 
said soldiers were in said service—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Assembly No, 3452, Knights of Labor, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, protesting against the passage of the so-called free-ship bill now 
pending—to the Select Committee on American Ship-building and 
Ship-o 


ing Interests. 

By Mr. COLCHEON: Petition of Mrs. Mary J. Beaupre, of Luding- 
ton, Mich., praying that the law relating to the Life-Saving Service may 
be so amended as to give to dependent mothers the same relief as to the 
surfmen who lose their lives in the line of duty—to the Committee 
on Commerce. = 

Also, petition of Local Assembly 2423, Knights of Labor, of Manistee, 
Mich., in favor of liberal appropriations for public works in the in- 
terest of the laboring class—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: Petition of W. R. Wells and others, citizens 
of De Kalb County, Georgia, in favor of aid to education—to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

By Mr. HEARD: Petition for the relief of the widow of Lewis Baily, 
late assistant surgeon of the United States Army, Iowa Volunteers— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. JAMES: Petition of the Woman’s National Indian Associa- 
tion, of Brooklyn, N. Y., pra: for the of Senate bill 52, 
known as the Dawes Sioux bill—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, petition of 21 ladies of the Woman’s National Indian Associa- 
tion, of Brooklyn, N. Y., protesting against attacks upon the schools 
at Hampton, Va., and Carlisle, Pa., and asking that money and sup- 
port be granted the Eastern schools as well as Indian schools on the 
reservations—to the same committee. : 

By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition of Rev. Thomas A. Reeves and 39 
others, citizens of Mattawan, N. V., in favor of the temperance-educa- 
tion bill—to the Committee on Education. 5 

By Mr. KING: Papers relating to the claim of William C. Currie, 
and of Warren M. Benton, of Carroll Parish, Louisiana; of Raynard Tur- 
pin, of Moorehouse Parish, Louisiana; of Arthur Miller, and of Mary A. 
McFarland, of Madison Parish, Louisiana—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 


By Mr. LOVERING: Resolution of Assembly No. 4257, Knights of 
Labor, of Chelsea, Mass., in relation to the House bill creating a De- 
partment of Agriculture and Labor—to the Committee on Agrieulture. 

Also resolution of Local Assembly No. 4257, Knights of Labor, of 
Chelsea, Mass, protesting against the increase of rates of postage on 
fourth-class mail matter—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. 2 


By Mr. NEAL: Petition of H. T. Cox, of Blount County, T. 
asking pay for property taken and used by the United States Army dur- 
ing the late war—to the Committee on War Claims. 

y Mr. NORWOOD: Petition of the Savannah (Ga.) bar for an in- 
crease of salaries of United States judges—to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. s 
By Mr. PERKINS: Memorial of Local Assembly No. 4°29, Knights 
of Labor, of Cherokee, Kans., asking for liberal appropriations for in- 
ternal improvements, and particularly for the Hennepin Canal—to the 
Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. PLUMB: Petition of Elenor Washburn, president of the Chi- 
cago Live Stock Association, and 120 firms and individuals, commis- 
sion stock dealers of Chicago, Ill., protesting against the of 
Senate bill No. 1715, which regulates the unloading and feeding of stock 
in transit—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR: Petition of C. M. Dowling, heir of Michael 
Dowling, of Shelby County, Tennessee, asking that his war claim be 
referred to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WHEELER: Petition of Daniel Thompson, of Tuscumbia, 
Ala.; of T. J. Hangiss and of William C. Thomas, of Jackson County, 

asking that their war claims bé referred to the Court of 
Claims—to the same committee. 

By Mr. WISE: Two petitions of Knights of Labor of Viriginia in ref- 
erence to the free-ship bill—to the Select Committee on American Ship- 
building and Ship-owning Interests. 

Also, two petitions of Knights of Labor in favor of the Hennepin 
Canal—to the-Committee on Railways and Canals. 


ee ee praying Congress for the enactment of a law 
requiring scientific temperance instruction in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, in the Territories, in the Military and Naval Acad- 
= o the 3 pr colored schools supported wholly or in part 
y money from the national Treasury, were presented and severally re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education: el 
By Mr. CUTCHEON: Of citizens of Mecosta, Oceana, Manistee, and 
Lake Counties, Michigan. 
By Mr. GROUT: Of citizens of Windham County, Vermont. 
By Mr, HITT: Of citizens of Ogle, Winnebago, and Jo Daviess 
Counties, Ilinois. 
By Mr. LEHLBACH: Of citizens of Essex County, New Jersey. 
By Mr. MARKHAM: Of citizens of the sixth district of California. 
3 PIRCE: Of citizens of Providence and Kent Counties, Rhode 
and, : 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, April 3, 1886. 


The House met at 120’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. 
MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PENSIONS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the acting Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, transmitting estimates from the Interior 
ment of an appropriation to pay additional pensions allowed under the 
act of March 19, 1886; which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and ordered to be printed. 


INDIAN-DEPREDATION CLAIMS, 


The SPEAKER also Jaid before the House a letter from the Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting, with accompanying papers, a list of Indian- 
depredation claims, with a statement of the action of the Department 
thereon; which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. CAMPBELL, of Pennsylvania, for one week, on account of im- 
portant business. 

To Mr. Stone, of Kentucky, for six days, on aceount of sickness 
in his family. 

To Mr. VAN SCHAICK, for ten days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 5 

To Mr. DUNN, indefinitely, on account of sudden illness. 

To Mr. SPOONER, until April 10, on account of important business, 

To Mr. PIRCE, for two weeks, on account of important business. 


HURD YS. ROMEIS. 


Mr. ROBERTSON, on behalf of the minority of the Committee on 
Elections, presented their views on the contested-election case of Hurd 
against Romeis; which were ordered to be printed with the report of 
the majority. 

RIGHTS OF AMERICAN FISHERMEN. 


Mr. REED, of Maine, presented the following memorial; which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD: : : j 

Ata meeting of the Portland Fishing Exchange, held at their rooms Mareh 30, 


the following resolution was unani y adopted, and it was ordered that a 
copy of the same be sent to Hon. THOMAS B. REED, our Representative to Con- 


gress: 

“ Whereas information has been received through the Assistant Secretary of 
State that American vessels have no right to enter Canadian bays or harbors 
only for shelter, damage, and g wood and water: Therefore, 
“We memorialize Con; to take some 
rovincial fishermen of same 1 —— entering American bays 


rs that are denied by the Domin: ~ 
" Whereas there are several vessels in our port purchasing bait for 


53 on their cod-fisheries: y 
We ask that the same restrictions be placed upon their vessels which enter 
American ports for bait that the Canadian Government bas imposed upon Amer- 


ican v ; and 
“ Whereas the Canadian Goverm t has already fitted out cruisers ostensibly 
American re, 


men: 
to keep vessels outside the 3-mile limit, so called: Therefo. 
“We pray that our Government send a sufficient number of armed vessels to 
look after and protect the rights of American vessels.“ 
O. B. WHITTEN, Secretary. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I call up the special order for the day 
which is the consideration of the adverse report on the bill (H. R. 5690) 
for the free coinage of silver, and for other purposes. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Mr. S er, I raise the question of con- 
sideration in regard to that bill, and I desire tostate that it isnot done 
for the purpose of 5 the bill, but in order 

Mr. ROGERS. I demand the regular order, Mr. Speaker. 7 
= Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I desire to make a statement, Mr. 

peaker. 

The SPEAKER. The question is not debatable, and the regular order 
is demanded. 


| 
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Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. Just one word—— - 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. S. er, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. My point is that, by the special order of Feb- 
ruary 23, made by unanimous consent of the House on motion of Mr. 
MORRISON, Saturday was set apart for debate only, no other business 
to be transacted. The order of March 16, as I understand, so far modi- 
fied the order of February 23 as to limit the discussion on certain Satur- 
8 named to the silver question. Now, I do not understand that 

a dozen gentlemen can come here on Saturday to make es, 
and then, after they come here, take up by a vote some other business 
and proceed to pass bills. I understand that the order to which I have 
referred remains in full force, and that under that order to-day can not 
be devoted to anything but the discussion of the silver question. 

The SPEAKER. The first order to which the gentleman from Ohio 
has referred sat a or dedicated each Saturday during the remainder 
of the session, unless otherwise ordered, to general debate in Commit- 
tee of the Whole; and of course so long as the order remained in force 
no other business could be transacted on those days. But afterward the 
House made another order, by which the silver bill, as it is called, 
which the gentleman from New York [Mr. JAmgEs] has now called up, 
was made a special order for three Saturdays named; but this order 
did not set apart or dedicate those days exclusively to the considera- 
tion of this bill, as the gentleman from Ohio will see if he refers to the 
language of the order. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. As I understood, the prior order continued 
in force with simply this limitation. 

Mr. BLAND. I wish to make a statement in order that we may 
reach some understanding. 3 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded, and the question 
of consideration is not debatable. 

Mr. BLAND. Lask consent to make a very brief statement. Iun- 
derstand that my colleague from Missouri [Mr. O'NEILL], on behalf of 
the Committee on Labor, asks only an hour, and if the House 
will give him that time we shall after that resume the consideration of 
the special order. With that understanding I would make no objec- 
tion. 

-Mr. REED, of Maine. Such an agreement would be of no use; for 
if the enemies of the labor-arbitration bill find that it can be thrown 
over by talking for an hour, there is language enough on the other side 
to doit. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLAND. I understood an hour was all that my colleague asked 
for the consideration of that bill to-day. 

The SPEAKER. Thequestionis, Will the House now proceed to the 
consideration of the cial order? 


Mr. BURROWS. If the House should decide not to proceed with 
the special order—that is, the silver bill—would we not then be re- 
manded to the first order dedicating Saturday to debate only ? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. That is the ground I have taken. 

The SPEAKER. That is a somewhat difficult question 


Crisp 
Mr. REED, of Maine. I hope that the order of the House adopted | Danie 


on motion of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON], giving the 
Jabor-arbitration bill the right of way, may be read. If the K will 
turn to that order and read it we shall know where westand. Accord- 
ing to my recollection of its terms, the order gave the labor-arbitration 
bill the right of way to such an extent as to give it precedence now; 
but I may be mistaken. 

The SPEAKER. The order of the House was that the Committee 
on Labor should have leave to report at any time such measure in re- 
gard to arbitration as that committee might agree upon, and that it 
should be considered—in other words, that the committee should have 
leave to report for consideration. It has always been held, however, 
even without the “report for consideration,” that when a 
committee is allowed to report at any time it has the right to demand 
consideration of the measure reported. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. The order extends further than to the 
mere right of 7 

Mr. REED, of Maine. If the House should decide not to consider 
the silver bill, then I understand the consideration of the bill of which 
the 8 from Missouri [Mr. O'NEILL] has charge may be de- 
manded. 

The SPEAKER. That raises the question which was just unded 
to the Chair by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows]. The 
Chair was about to say that it is a somewhat difficult question; but the 
judgment of the Chair is that when the House made the silver bill, so 
called, a special order for three successive Saturdays it was the inten- 
tion to do away with the former order so far as it applied to those three 
Saturdays. Therefore, the Chair thinks, if the House should now re- 
fuse to proceed with the consideration of the bill reported adversely by 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, it will be in order 
for the gentleman from. Missouri [Mr. O’NEILL] to move to go into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the labor bill. 


Mr. REED, of Maine. That is right. 
Mr.BLAND. Iam willing thatthe bill of the Committee on Labor 
shall be considered for an hour. But I think the laboring men would 


rather have of m ; that would end the strike. 
Mr. J. $ ill the Chair please state the precise question we are 
to vote upon? 


The SPEAKER. The special order for to-day is the bill in relation 
to free coinage of silver. The question nowis whether the House will 
proceed to consider that bill. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 68, noes 72. 

Mr. LANHAM. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Rii yeas and nays were ordered, 52 members voting in favor there- 
0 


Mr. BLAND. I desire to make a proposition. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unanimous con- 
sent to meres eee to his colleague from Missouri [ Mr. O’NEILL]. 
Is there objection ? 

Mr. BLAND. As I understood, my colleague was willing to agree 
(and I consented to the arrangement) that an hour be given to the con- 
f 05 SL aft T I obj that limi 

. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I object to that limitation. 

Mr. BLAND. If that is my colleague’s proposition, I hope the House 
will accede to it. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I can state on behalf of the Committee 
on Labor that they will not occupy a minute of time in debate, but 
merely ask votes on the different propositions; and if my colleague 

Mr. BLAND] can control the enemies of the bill we can get through in 
minutes. 

Mr. BLAND. The silver bill is far more important to the labor in- 
terests than the other. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. O'NEILL] 
objects to the arrangement proposed. 

. BLAND. Then we insist on the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The yeas and nays have been ordered. The ques- 
tion is, Will the House proceed to the consideration of the special order, 
which is the bill reported adversely from the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures? 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 87, noes 128, not vot- 
ing 108; as follows: 


* YEAS—87. 
Adams, G. E. Dockery, Howard, Sadler, 
Arnot, Dougherty, Hutton, 
Barksdale; Eldredge, É Sessions, 
Barnes, Ely, Jones, J. H. Seymour, 
Belmont, Fisher, Jones, J.T, Singleton, 
Benn Foran, Kleiner, Skinner, 

Forney, Steele, 

Breckinridge: WOP. Galling McRae. 3 — 

nger, Rae, ymes, 
Brown, W. W. lass, Miller, Taulbee, 
Butterworth, Glover, eal, Taylor, J. M. 
Bynum ~ Neece, Taylor, Zach. 
Caldwell, * Norwood, 5 
Candler, Hammond, Tucker, 
Clardy, O' Ferrall, rner, 
Clements, Payson, Wakefield, 

SS Hemphill, Peel, Warner, A. J. 
Croxton, erbert, Price, Weaver, J. B. 

l, Herman, Reagan, = 
Davidson, A. C. Hewitt, Reese, Woodburn, 
Davidson, R.H.M. Hiestand, Richardson, Worthington. 
Dibble, 2 Rogers, 

NAYS—123, 
A J. J. Funston, Markham, Scranton, 
Allen, C. H. Gedd Martin, Seney, 
Allen, J. M. Green, R. S 5 Smalls, 
Anderson, J. A. T, Maybury, Snyder, 
yne, Grou! McAdoo, Sowden, 
Bound. —— of Me einieg Sanie ecko 
un nley, A r, 
Boutelle, Harmer, Mitchell, Stewart, Charles 
Brady, Hayden, Moffatt, Stewart, J. W. 
Bragg, Haynes, Morrill, St. fan gs 
Browne, T. M. D. B. Morrison, Stone, E. F. 
Brumm, Henderson, J. S. Morrow, Stone, W. J., of Mo. 
5 Murphy, Swinburne, 
Burrows, Hitt, Negley, Swope, 
Cannon, 5 Ne 3 ey, 
Hopkins, O'Donnell, Taylor, E. B. 
Catchings, James, Hara. ‘Taylor, I. H 
Conger, Johnson, F. A. O'Neill, Charles Thompson, 
Cooper, ohnston, J.T. O'Neill, J.J. an n, 
Cox, Johnston, T. D. Osborne, iele, 

- Kelly, Owen, Wadsworth, 
Curtin, Parker, hii 
Cutcheon, La Follette, Payne, Ward, T. B. 
Davis, Laird, Per A Warner, William 
Dingley, Landes, Peters, Wearer, A.J. 
Dorsey, Le Fevre, Phelps, Weber, 
Eden, ~ Randall, r, 
Everhart, Reed, White, Milo 
Farquhar, Long, Reid, J. W. Whiting, 
Felton, Lovering, Romeis, il F 
Findlay, Lowry, Ryan, Willis, 
Fleeger, Lyman, Sawyer, W. 

NOT VOTING—103, 
Aiken, Ballentine, Bingham, Brown, C. E. 
Anderson, C. M, Barbour, Bliss, Buck, 
Atkinson, Beach, Blount, Bunnell, 
Baker, Boyle, Burleigh, 
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Burnes, Ford, Lore, Rockwell, 
l, Louttit, Rowell; 

Campbell, Felix Y, Mahoney, Sayers, 

pbell, J. M. Gibson, C. H. M Shaw, 
Campbell, J. E. ibson, Eustace McKenna, 8 ~ 

pbell, T.J. Gilfillan, 0 A Spriggs, 
Caswell, T, Millard, Stephenson, 
Cobb, Green, W.J. Milliken, Stone, W. J.,of Ky. 
Cole, all, Mi Strait, 
Collins, Heard, Mo: Struble, 

pton, Henderson, T.J. Muller, Thomas, J. R. 
Comstock, Henley, Outhwaite, Thomas, O. B. 
Cowles, Hepburn, Perry, morton, 
Culberson, ires, Pettibone, Townshend, 

5 Holmes, Pidcock, x 
Davenport, Houk, Pindar, Van ick, 
Dawson, Iudd, Pirce Wade, « 
Dowdney, Jackson, Plumb, Ward, J. H. 
Dun 7 King, Pulitzer, est, 

Dunn, Laffoon, Ranney, White, A. C. 
El A Lawler, Rice, Wilson, 
Ermentrout, Lehi 5 ise, 
Evans, Lindsley, Robertson, Wolford 

So the motion was disagreed to. 


During the roll-call, on motion of Mr. MCMILLIN, by unanimous 
consent the reading of the names was dispensed with. 

The following pairs were announced from the Clerk’s desk: 

For this day: 

Mr. CULBERSON with Mr. Brown, of Ohio. 

Mr. Mitts with Mr. ROCKWELL, 

Mr. COLE with BUNNELL. 

Mr. MAHONEY with Mr. ROWELL. 

Mr. HEARD with Mr. PETTIBONE. 

Mr. Buiss with Mr. VAN SCHAICK. 

Mr. MULLER with Mr. STEPHENSON. Mr. MULLER, if present, would 
vote in favor of the labor-arbitration bill. : 

Mr. McCreary with Mr. MILLARD. 

Mr. Rices with Mr. Evans. 

Mr. Dunn with Mr. MCKENNA. 

Mr. THROCKMORTON with Mr. LINDSLEY. 

Mr. Coss with Mr. CASWELL. 

Mr. DOWDNEY with Mr. DUNHAM. 

Mr. MERRIMAN with Mr. SPOONER. 

Mr. CoLLINS with Mr, RICE. 

Mr. BLOUNT with Mr. BINGHAM, on the labor-arbitration bill. Mr. 
BLOUNT would vote against, Mr. BINGHAM for the bill. 

Mr. HENLEY with Mr. GREEN, of North Carolina, on the labor-arbi- 
tration bill. If present, Mr. HENLEY would vote for the bill, Mr. 
GREEN against it. À 

Mr. BALLENTINE with Mr. FELIX CAMPBELL, on the labor-arbitration 
bill. If present, Mr. CAMPBELL would vote for the bill, Mr. BALLEN- 
TINE against it. 

On this vote: 

Mr. WISE with Mr. RANNEY. 

Until further notice: 

. STONE, of Kentucky, with Mr. PIRCE. 

. BOYLE with Mr. HOUK. 

. Prpcock with Mr. LEHLBACH. 

. DARGAN with Mr. STRUBLE. 

. Gorr with Mr. SAYERS. 

. MORGAN with Mr. HEPBURN. 

. SPRIGGS with Mr. MILLIKEN. 

. TOWNSHEND with Mr. THOMAS, of Illinois. 
. LAFFOON with Mr. LOUTTIT. 

. OUTHWAITE with Mr. WEST. 

. CABELL with Mr. CAMPBELL, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BEACH, who was paired, if present, would vote for the labor-arbi- 
tration bill. 

The vote was then announced as above recorded. 


LABOR-ARBITRATION BILL. 


The SPEAKER. The House refuses to proceed to the consideration 
of the ial order. 4 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committce of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the purpose-of resuming the consideration of the labor-arbitration bill; 
and ing that motion I move that all debateon the remaining sec- 
tion of the bill and amendments thereto be limited to ten minutes; 
and on that motion I demand the previous question. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. I move an hour instead of ten minutes. 
That is little enough, I think. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri demands the pre- 
vious question and declines to withdraw it. 

Mr, BUTTERWORTH. I was recognized informally. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman from Missouri had 
the right to demand the previous question on his motion. 

The previous question was ordered, and under the operation thereof 
the motion of Mr. O NEILL, of Missouri, to close debate in ten minutes 
was to. 3 : 

The question recurred on the motion of Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri, 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union to consider the labor-arbitration bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 


The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, Mr. SPRINGER in the chair. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The House is nowin Committee of the Whole for 
the further consideration of the bill the title of which the Clerk will 


read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 7479) to provide for the speedy settlement of the controversies and 
differences between common carriers engaged in interstate and Territorial trans- 
portation of property or passengers and their employés, 

The CHAIRMAN. The fifth section of the bill was read at the last 
sitting of the committee. By order of the House all debate upon this 
section and proposed amendments thereto is limited to ten minutes. 
The Chair will recognize gentlemen for the presentation ofamendments, 
which will be read at this time, to be taken up for consideration in their 
regular order after the ten minutes’ debate shall have been had. The 
gentleman from Missouri has an amendment pending. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, Witness fees shall not be allowed and paa by the United States in 
any case for more than three witnesses on each side, whose testimony shall be 
directed to any one point; and all fees shall be certified by the commission to 
the district ju of the United States of the district in which the commission 
is held, who shall tax and certify the same as fees in cases before said court. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, upon that amendment—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further amendments? 

Mr. ROGERS. I desire to be heard upon monas 

The CHAIRMAN. At the pos time the ir will recognize the 


gentleman. The Chair will recognize gentlemen who desire to 
submit amendments. 

Mr. WARNER; of Missouri. I submitted an amendment last even- 
ing which has not yet been read. 


The CHAIRMAN. That amendment will be read. 

Mr. WHEELER. I move to amend the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas by making it ten witnesses in each case. 

BG CHAIRMAN. At the proper time that amendment will be in 
order. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry, or rather an 
inquiry to understand the meaning of the Chair. Does the Chair mean 
that nobody can propose amendments to this bill unless they do it now? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not hold that amendments may 
not be offered hereafter; but has suggested, for the sake of having the 
amendments before the committee before the discussion is had which 
is permitted by the order of the House, that all gentlemen desiring to 
submit amendments send them up to be read for information. 

Mr.HAMMOND. Butsuppose some gentlemen having amendments 
to offer should differ with the Chair as to the proper time for submit- 
ting them or as to the propriety of discussing the amendments as sub- 
mitted? Thegentleman from Arkansas has stated his desire to discuss 
his amendment. ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognized the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas to offer an amendment, alongs the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
WARNER] had one which was submitted on yesterday evening which 
has not yet been read. The Chair will recognize the gentleman if he 
desires to offer other amendments. 

Mr. ROGERS. But whether I desire to offer other amendments or 
not depends upon whether this is adopted. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. I wish to have my amendment read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that there can not be a vote 
taken upon any of the amendments until the discussion for ten minutes 
has been had. 

Mr. ROGERS. Who has the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman when 
tlie time comes for the discussion. The Chair can not recognize now 
amendments to be voted upon until after the ten minutes’ debate. 

Mr. ROGERS. But who has the floor for debate? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has not recognized any gentleman 
for that purpose, but recognizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
WARNER] to have his amendment read. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Irise to a question of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I insist that under the rules of the House when 
a gentleman proposes an amendment he has a right to be heard on it, 
and that the Chair has no right to say that he is not to be heard until 
somebody else offers an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate upon this section of the bill and all 
amendments thereto has been limited by the House to ten minutes. 

Mr. HAMMOND. That simply destroys debate after ten minutes’ 
debate, and allows the other amendments to come in afterward and be 
voted upon without debate. The Chair, for his own convenience or 
from his idea of the convenience of the House, has suggested that all 
other amendments come in first. The gentleman from Arkansas has 
stated that as to whether he will introduce other amendments or not 
depends upon whether the first shall have been adopted by the com- 
mittee. That same idea may influence other gentlemen in offering 
amendments; and I submit that it simply confuses—with all duerespect 
for the Chair—it simply confuses the matter of amendments to adopt 
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the suggestion which the Chair has made, that all must come in before 
the debate begins. fi 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair begs leave to differ with the gentlema: 
from Georgia as to the matter of contusion. Gentlemen, in the opinion 
of the Chair, ought to have permission to discuss any important amend- 
ment that may be proposed in the ten minutes, and for the purpose of 
enabling them to do that in good faith the Chair thought it better that 
the amendments should be otfered and read now for information. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Will the Chair permit me to ask him whether it 
will undertake to determine what gentlemen may do in faith? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not undertake to do that. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Then who can? : 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has simply asked gentlemen, or rather 
stated that it would recognize them, to offer amendments now to be read 
for the information of the committee. 

Mr. HAMMOND. The Chair stated that it would recognize gentle- 
men because it was important that important amendments and those 
made in good ſaith should be debated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thought it right to recognize any gen- 
tleman who desired to be recognized for the purpose of offering his 
amendment beſore the discussion 

Mr. ROGERS. I rise to a question of order. My point of order is 
that I had the recognition of the Chair; and I want to know now by 
what authority the Chair can take me off the floor until I have had my 
five minutes’ debate under the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognized the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas to submit an amendment, not for discussion. 

Mr. ROGERS. But what right has the Chair to dispense with the 
rule by a mere statement of the Chair? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from Arkansas had stated he 
desired to be recognized for the purpose of addressing the committee, 
the Chair would have stated he was under obligation to recognize the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. WARNER], who offered an amendment 
last evening, which was not read but was considered as pending. The 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. WARNER] 
will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: F J 

Strike out all after the word “arbitration,” in the second line of the fifth sec- 
AT ——— 3 5 — $10 0 day for the time actually employed 

5 m or the $ 
that the aloi appointed by the said 5 1 of arbitration shall receive the 
same fees and compensation as clerks of the United States cirenit courts and 
district courts receive forlike services; that the stenographer shall receive as 
full compensation for his services 20 cents for each folio of one hundred words 
of testimony taken and reduced to writing before said arbitrators; that United 
States ma or other persons serving the process of said tribunal of arbitra- 
tion shall receive the same fees and compensation for such services as they 
would receive for like services upon process issued by United States commis- 
sioners; that witnesses attending before said tribunal of arbitration shall re- 
ceive the same fees as witnesses attending before United States commissioners; 
that all of said fees and compensation shall be payable by the United States in like 
manner as fees and compensation are gane in criminal causes under existing 
law: Provided, That the said tribunal of arbitration shall have power to limit 
the number of witnesses in each case where fees shall be paid by the United 
States: And provided further, That the fees and compensation of the arbitrators, 
clerks, stenographers, marshals, and others, for services of and wit- 
nesses under this act, shall be examined and certified by the United States dis- 
trict judge of the district in which the arbitration is held before they are pre- 
sented to the accounting officers of the Treasury Department for settlement, and 
shall then be subject to the provisions of section 846 of the Revised Statutes of. 
the United States. Andasutticient sum to pay all expenses under this act, and to 
carry the same into effect, is hereby appropriated outof any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize any other gentleman 
who desires to offer an amendment at this time. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I move to amend the amendment of the 
gentleman from Missouri by adding at the end of it the amendment I 
offered yesterday evening. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it the same amendment that the gentleman 
offered yesterday ? 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. It is the same with a slight verbal 


change. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the proposed amendment to 
the amendment. 4 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And if either of said parties to the said award, or any one or more of them, fail 
or refuse to abide or perform the same, the said award may be presented by said 
board of arbitrators or other person interested therein to the district or circuit 
court of the United States for the district where the said controversy arose, or 
where the award was made, and the same shall be made of record; and the said 
board shall report therewith the costs and expenses of said arbitrament, and judg- 


ment therefor shall be given by said court against said refusing 7 or parues 
and collected as other fadgment, and the sum recovered shall pape to the 


‘Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN. If no further amendment is offered the Chair will 
now recognize the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. WARNER]. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to say 
anything further on the merits or demerits of the pending bill. At 
the outset I will say I am authorized by the chairman of the committee 
having this bill in charge to state that the amendment which has been 
offered by myself is acceptable to the committee and by them accepted. 
It simply carries out the purposes had by the committee in section 5, 
by fixing definitely the compensation to be paid to the arbitrators, to 


the clerk, to the stenographer, to the marshal, and to the witnesses con- 
nected with the arbitration. And as I understood from the reading of 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. ROGERS] 
it covers fully that amendment, save as to one point. 

My amendment, which the committee accepts, provides that the fees 
and com on shall be approved by the judge of the district court 
of the United States in the district in which the arbitration is had. - It 
farther provides that when so approved they then shall be subject to 
the provisions of section 846 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, which makes the same provision as to the accounts of United 
States attorneys, marshals, and United States commissioners, Thatis, 
in short, that they are to be re-examined by the accounting officets of 
the Treasury before they are paid. It throws around them all the 
guards that are thrown around the taxation and payment of fees to any 
United States officer. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. Yes, sir; but my time is very limited. 

Mr. ROGERS. Does the gentleman’s amendment limit the number 
of witnesses? 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. Iam coming to that. The amendment 
further provides that the board of arbitration may determine and limit 
the number of witnesses that shall be examined before the tribunal of 
arbitration at the expense of the United States. It doos not say whether 
that number shall be two, three, or four; and any lawyer, I apprehend, 
will understand that in the trial of controversies we can not set down a 
fixed rule that only two, three, or four witnesses shall be examined. 
You must leave that discretion to the tribunal, the same as you leave 
it to the judges of your United Statescourts. They can determine, they 
can limit the number of witnesses to be examined, as your United States 
commissioners can do. 

My amendment also provides that the stenographer shall receive 20 
cents for each folio of one hundred words of the testimony taken and 
reduced to writing before the commissioners, That is the exact amount 
of the fees now allowed to a United States commissioner for perform- 
ing like duties. It provides that the clerk appointed by the arbitrators 
shall receive like fees and compensation as the clerk of a United States 
court; that is, a perdiem and the fee for swearing the witnesses and for 
other matters pertaining to the discharge of the duties of his office. 
And the United States marshal or other party designated to serve the 
process of the board shall receive the same fees as are paid for like serv- 
ices before United States commissioners. 

Every provision as to the fixing of fees is carefully guarded. And 
then the amendment makes an appropriation of an amount sufficient 
to meet all the expenses of carrying the act into effect, so that nothing 
shall be left untinished, but that all the necessary power and vitality 
shall be given to it, whatever force there may be in the act. 

The only other point in the amendment of the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. ROGERS] is to limit the number of witnesses to three, instead 
of leaving it as in the amendment accepted by the committee; but it 
would seem, with all due deference to the judgment of the gentleman, 
the wiser and the better course to leave that to the discretion of the 
board of arbitrators. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. WARNER] 
please state the amount of the appropriation proposed by his amend- 
ment? : 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri, I put no amount; I say an amount 
sufficient. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I regard this bill as a perfectly worth- 
less bill, and, with-the exception of the fifth section, I regard it as a 
perfectly harmless bill, unless it may be construed as taking a step in 
a wrong direction. The fifth section, however, submits a proposition 
which, it occurs to me, no legislative body on earth ought to sanction, 
unless it contains some such restriction as that proposed by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. WARNER] or myself. 

When a man is arraigned in a district court of the United States for 
the crime of murder, the judge sitting in that case has the power, and 
it becomes his duty under the law, to determine upon the sworn ap- 
plication of the accused how many witnesses he shall be allowed at 
Government expense to enable him to make his defense. But here isa 
bill which undertakes to settle by arbitration a five-dollar dispute be- 
tween the employéof a railroad company and that company, yet which 
puts it absolutely and unconditionally in the power of either the rail- 
road company or its employés tosummon and have paid by the United 
States an indefinite number of witnesses—a hundred or a thousand if 
you please, 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. The gentleman’s suggestion is based 
upon the assumption that the board of arbitrators would be in collusion 
with the railroad company for the purpose of robbing the Treasury. 

Mr. ROGERS. My answer to that suggestion is this: If you admit 
that this bill is susceptible of the construction which I place upon it, 
and no one ean truthfully deny it, that of itself is a sufficient condem- 
nation of the bill. > 

Can we recognize the principle that any one railroad employé, and 
that without reference to his character or his grievance, and any railroad 
corporation engaged in interstate commerce, smarting under some real 
orimaginary grievance, may have the right and the power to go into an 
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arbitration of their differences and have and use the process of the Gov- 
ernment at will and to any extent, all at the expense of the Government? 
Can such a bill meet the approbation of this body? Such is the proposi- 
tion this bill presents, and, Mr. Chairman, itis not one arbitration, it is 
not ten arbitrations, it is not five hundred arbitrations that may be had 
under this bill, but an indefinite number at innumerable places, and all 
this at the expense of the tax-payers for the benefit of one single class 

persons in this country, namely, that class engaged in railroading. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. Will the gentleman permit another 
question ? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. Does this amendment give to three 
men acting together, two of them being required to make a decision, 
any greater power than is given to a United States commissioner who 
occupies the same relative position as a justice of the peace? 

Mr. ROGERS. A United States commissioner and a justice of the 
peace are both responsible to some recognized and responsible power. 
The former is appointed by and is immediately under the supervision 
of the United States judge, who can remove him for any abuse of the 
trust at will. The latter are responsible to the people who elect them, 
and to the law, which provides for punishment and disgrace for any 
abuse of trust or dishonest practices, and are subject at will to the con- 
trol of appellate tribunals in all their doings. But who are these com- 
missioners responsible to? To nobody and to no power. That is the 
difference. If the bill is constitutional (I can not think it ible) 
these arbitrators are absolutely free and unrestrained within the scope 
of their powers, and they are absolutely unrestrained in the expendi- 
ture of the public money. 

How are they appointed? One by the employer and one by the em- 
ployé, and the two thus selected select the third. When ized, 
the commission can sit as long as it pleases, summon as many wit- 
nesses as it pleases, have clerk and stenographer, take down all the 
evidence and on whatever subjects are presented, and finally, when 
the award is made and the United States has paid all the costs and ex- 
pense, including witness fees, the award is confessedly a nullity, for 
want of any power lodged anywhere to enforce it. 

It is said public opinion enforce the award. Mr. Chairman, that 
answer is a confession of the utter worthlessness of this bill, and for 
this reason: the bill does not provide for compulsory arbitration. If 
that was what was desired this bill does not propose it. The arbitra- 
tion proposed by the bill is to be had by mutual consent. That char- 
acter of arbitration is in vogue now, and has been for years, by labor 
organizations. Certainly this bill gives nothing new in that direction. 
Then what does it give? Mr. ere e the public money to 
both parties to conduct an arbitration, which, when had and the award 
is made, can not be enforced. That is what it gives, and that is all it 

ves. s 
75 Whose money is it that ĩt is proposed to squander in this way? Where 
did it come from? It is the people's money, not those engaged in rail- 
roading alone, but all the million people in these United States, 
and it is the proceeds of honest labor, the of an onerous and 
grinding taxation. This is class legislation, the most reckless and in- 
defensible I have ever known p: Indefensible upon any ground, 
because the very organizations its advocates propose to benefit by it 
will find it turned upon them for their destruction. They will not 
only have to fight the gigantic corporations themselves, but those cor- 
porations will be supported by the Treasury of the United States. 

Sir, the laboring men are solving this problem of a fair division of 
the profits of labor and capital for themselves. In their desperate 
struggle against tremendous odds the greatest obstacles they have en- 
countered has been Federal authority. 

The greatest friend they have had when they have been guided by wise 
counsel, conservative advice, and sober judgment, has the sym- 
pathy and moral support of all just men. 

They can not afford to demand or accept an unjust bill; a bill that 
offends the sense of justice of the great classes, similarly situated, but 
who are not embraced in it, and yet classes thatsympathize with them 
in their struggle for a higher manhood and a nobler being. But, sir, 
if these labor organizations are unwisely led into this scheme of set- 
tling their disputes and indorse and invoke this system of arbitration, 
why should we not extend it to every class of laborers in this country. 
Why not extend it to the printers, the steamboatmen, the factory men 
and women, the miners, the day laborers on the farms, ay, the farmers 
themselves, who have their complaints and their grievances against 
these very same corporations for extortionate charges upon their ship- 
ments of cotton and wheat. 

Sir, when we go back to our constituency, for instance to an agri- 
cultural people like mine, to a constituency who from early morn till 
night labor in the field, their bread in honest sweat, how 
shall we defend this bill? Shall we say to them that it is like the 
tariff, another plan of taxing the whole people for the benefit of a class? 
Shall we say to them that, added to the millions of acres of the public 
domain granted tothe corporations, we have turned over to those same 
corporations the keys of the Treasury so faras may be necessary to en- 
able them to litigate or arbitrate their differences with their employés? 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not have to defend this bill. I 9 


vote for it in the shape it is in or in any shape it is likely to assume 
under the present temper ofthis House. I shall vote against it, what- 
ever the consequences may be. I am glad I can do so without fear of 
disfavor from any quarter. Iam glad I can doso with the full appro- 
bation of my conscience and my judgment. Iam glad I can do so in 


the fall belief that I am upholding the Constitution of the country. 


I congratulate myself that in my vote I can afford to stand with the 
two gentlemen on this floor who are best entitled to be heard on this 
question. I allude to the gentleman from New York [Mr. FARQUHAR] 
and Mr, Foran, of Ohio. In the debate on yesterday the former said: 


I listened with interest to the remarks made this morning by my friend from 
Ohio [Mr. Foran]. He and I are the two, and the only two, representatives of 
skilled labor in this country who hold seats on this floor, the only two entitled 
to speak here for two unions of skilled mechanics, And I may say I had 
the honor to be the chief executive officer of the grandest union of skilled labor 
America has ever seen—the printers of this country. * 


e * s $ a s * 

Now I wish to say, and I say it frankly, I say it with a knowledge of how my 
trade is organized and the methods by which we arbitrate, that such a bill as 
this presented to the printers of the United States and Canada would not be 
accepted, We have for thirty years paid our own expenses. It has cost in time 
and wages millions of money to reach the point attained that the proprietor 
must arbitrate or the strike comes. We do notintend to invoke statutory enact- 
ments while we have the brains and the vanta; umd to place our grievances 
first before the aggrieved and the board and then before the general public. 

The gentleman from New York will perhaps vote for this bill as an 
experiment, but admits it is not acceptable. He puts the welfare of 
labor on safer grounds—its own intelligence, conservatism, and power. 
I believe that to be the true ground. The latter said: 


Upon more mature reflection, however, and after hearing the views of gentle- 
men who have discussed it upon this floor, I am constrained to say I can not 
vote for it, harmless as I supposed it was. - 


Again he said: 

I haye been a trade unionist myself, and for years was the executive officer of 
a large national labor organ on,and I believe I know what are the aspira- 
tions, the — gs desires, and wants of organized labor; and certainly a measure 
which would drive the strong arm of the law into the unions and assemblies of 
labor is not wanted or desired. There is a gentleman on the otber side of this 
Ho the member from New York [Mr. FARQUHAR], who has been the execu- 
tive officer of one of the most intelligent labor organizations of this country, the 
Typographical Union, and I believe he feels as I do upon this phase of the bin, 
2 ne cord an amendment which he thinks will eure that defect in the bill. But 

The tleman from Ohio, with all his ience and devotion to 
these labor organizations, will not support bill. Can I not afford 
to stand by him on this e, so near and dear to him? 

I find on the other side of this question gentlemen who are identi- 
fied with some of the largest railroad interests in America. They are 
the advocates of this bill. I do not impugn their motives or question 
their conduct. This bill may bring good to both, and they may be 
solicitous for that good, I believe it an enemy to labor and an enemy 
to the people. I do not see that any interest I desire to promote can 
be subserved by it. Still, I believe it will pass, and therefore I shall 
endeavor in every conceivable way to throw around this bill something 
in the shape of safeguards against the reckless waste of public money; 
but when every that can be thrown around itis thrown around 
it, then, in behalf of labor, in behalf of honest government, in behalf of 
a fair trial, in behalf of the large agricultural interests which I have 
the honor to represent here, I shall vote against the bill, let the result 
be what it may. 

Mr. Chairman, if this bill shall become a law, I shall watch with 
curious interest operations under it. Tprediet it will prove a dead letter 
in the end, if not a snare in the beginning. If any good shall come of 
it to oppressed labor I shall be glad, though I can not sanction the 
means by which it will be brought about. I believe in the doctrine of 
letting every tub stand on its own bottom. I believe in every citizen 
bearing his just share of the burdens of Government economically ad- 
ministered. I do not believe in taxing all for any class. I do not be- 
lieve in taxing the farmer for the railroad employés, or vice versa, 

I believe every dollar of taxes should go to the legitimate purposes 
of Government, the public debt be paid off, interest stopped, and taxes 
reduced. We shall never do either if we squander our resources, The 
treasury that is exhausted in reckless expenditures can only be filled 
by crime. For it is a crime to demand greater taxes from an already 
impoverished people than public exigency requires. The worst legisla- 
tion ever enacted springs from some great’ excitement or popular craze 
like the strike now existing in the Southwest. I counsel labor this 
class of legislation can do it no good. ? 

The evil is the growth of twenty years of a vicious system of legisla- 
tion and taxation, whereby the rich have grown richer and the poor 


rer. 

P The real remedy is in equal laws. To this it must come. Step by 
step to this it is coming, slowly, it is true, but coming nevertheless, 
These periods of excitement, these abnormal condition of things, mark 
epochs of progress in the right direction. These upheavals of society 
rightly understood show that society is rebelling against unjust oppres- 
sions and demanding just and humane treatment. In that society is 
the inherent power to remedy the evils. 

Let ustrustitsgreatforces. They areample, all-sufficient, encouraged 
as they will be by an honest public sentiment. The remedy thus fur- 
nished will be the true one, and the adjustment made the right one. 
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The two temporary enemies, labor and capital, will thus be brought 
to a true understanding of their mutual dependence, and each obtain 
its just reward. The friendship thus formed will rest on a sure founda- 
tion, and the best results be attained. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. Chairman, the bill under discussion is.a 
wise one, and I had hopes it would be approved as it came from the 
committee. The objection to it is that it does not go far enough; it is 
evident from the temper of the House that no better act can be passed 
at present. The laboring people have looked to Congress for some re- 
lief, and they are offered the bill reported by the Committee on Labor. 
This bill is a step in advance, for labor will take hope when it sees that 
the Representatives of the people aro giving attention to their wants. 
By passing this bill you recognize that the toilers shall have redress 
for what they feel are accumulated wrongs. Unfortunately no provision 
is made to prevent, if such a thing were possible, the erbial and 
inevitable delays of the law which might work injustice. There is 
an easy solution of the troubles that nowafilict the country, Labor is 
a giant who has commenced to realize his strength. 

In view of the past and the too-frequent monopolistic tendencies of 
capital this bill is, in a measure, a step toward the restraint of that vast 
and oft unserupulous power which is one of the perils of the times. 
Public opinion will enforce this act, for that power will make all yield 
to the touch of necessi Dissatisfaction has been growing in this 
country for years, and r, to protect its rights, has organized so thor- 
oughly that now it feels that an injury to one is the concern of all.” 
It comes to us and states it only asks for justice. If you pass this bill, 
granting that it is crude.in many ways and hastily formulated, you do 
away with the antagonism between capital and labor, which, under the 
breath of artful demagogues is readily blown into fury. This bill is 
not unjust to capital, but aims to equally protect its rights. Gener- 
ally capital is able to take care of itself. In the past it has had the aid 
of law. 

The strikes which have paralyzed business can hardly be explained. 
The labor organizations are founded on the principle of arbitration, 
their cardinal doctrine being to avoid strikes. Arbitration is one of 
the most peaceful of conquests over difficulties. It is not new to the 
world. The old countries have tried this method for years with excel- 
lent results. In England, under William III, in 1698, submission to 
arbitration was authorized and made equivalent in force to the decis- 
ion of a jury. Later, under William IV, in 1833, submission to arbi- 
tration could be made the rule of any court of law or equity,” the 
arbitrators having the power to compel the attendance of witnesses. 
In the same country, in 1854, judges could order compulsory arbitra- 
tion, and in 1872 the master and workman arbitration act was passed. 

I have called your attention to the attitude the English Government 
occupied to meet this difficulty. In France, as long ago as 1452 and 
1464, the conseils de prudhommes, composed of masters and work- 
men, arbitrated disputes, and in 1806 these trade tribunals were ac- 
corded enlarged powers. The influence of these acts has been onl 
for good, and we expect the same results in America if this bill is 
Prudent men here as in France know the wisdom of such provision of 
law. The people will hold that a measure designed only to promote 
3 and justice can not be in conflict with the organic law of the 

d. 
Mr. STORM. Mr. Chairman, the bill before the committee has been 
severely and harshly criticised by gentlemen on this floor. Itis much 
easier to play the critic than the statesman; it is easier to pull down 
than to build up; it is more pleasing to oppose, at times, than to pro- 


pose. 

Not one of these carping gentlemen have offered anything better than 
the bill proposes. The difficulty we encounter is in the subject-matter 
itself. As was well said by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Foran] 
the wage question has been the problem of the ages. Many reme- 
dies have been proposed, but so far none of them has proven successful. 

In my humble judgment the remedy does not lie in legislation. 'The 
evil is too deep-seated to be reached by the enactment of laws alone. 
Laws may aid in the solution, but alone they are ineffectual. Capital 
and labor must be the factors in the solution of the problem; they must 
be harmonized; they must learn that their mutual dependence upon 
each other is such that when one suffers the other must; that strikes, 
lockouts, and wholesale discharge of employés are not remedies, but 
only an aggravation of the disease; that the rights of one are the duties 
of the other. 

The problem to us is especially difficult by reason of the constitutional 
restrictions and limitations which control our action asa legislative body. 
This bill does not transcend any constitutional provision or safeguard. 
It seeks to bring capital and labor together with a view to settling their 
differences and controversies as set forth in the first section of the bill. 
It provides a method by which the parties may settle by arbitration 
all their disputes, Who will say that that is not a humane and praise- 
worthy object? 

It is true there is nothing in the bill that is legally compulsory. Its 
provisions are rather hortatory than compulsory, advisory rather than 
mandatory, a declaration of Congress of its views and wishes as well 
as of its interest in this struggle of labor for protection against oppres- 
sion and injustice. It will give force to the views of those writers on 


the subject who have recommended amicable or voluntary arbitration. 
It is in accordance with the views of Mayor Powderly, who is doing for 
the cause of labor in this country what Parnell is doing for home rule 
in Ireland. : 

The laboring men of the country are to be congratulated that they 
have such a wise, moderate, and candid leader. He is doing more to- 
day for the solution of the labor question than all the laws you can 
enact will do. The cause of labor has suffered much from bad leader- 


ship. It needed, more than anything else, a man candid and 
brave enough to give it sound advice. Such a friend it has in Mr. 
Powderly. 


The lawyers on this floor who have opposed this measure have done 
so because it isnot more compulsory in its features; because it does not 
provide for the enforcement of the award that may be found by the 
arbitrators. They have discussed this bill as if the matters coming be- 
fore the board of arbitrators were cognizable in the ordinary courts of 
law; that its judgment or award would have to be in dollars and cents. 
Such a view of the problem shows an entire misconception on the part 
of these gentlemen. 

These disputes or controversies referred to in the bill do not relate to 
existing contracts, either expressed or implied; if they did, the parties 
to them would have ample remedies in the State and Federal courts. 

If a railroad company makes a contract to pay a man so much a day, 
or that he shall labor so many hours for a day’s work, there can be no 
trouble about that. It is a contract enforceable in every State in the 
Union. What are the subjects to which this bill refers? To unjust or 
oppressive treatment, either as to wages or hours of labor. Itis well 
known that these questions of wages and hours of labor are the fruitful 
sources of controversies and strikes. 

No one claims that Congress has the power or the right to say to a 
railroad company or to a laborer so many hours shall constitute a day’s 
work or so many dollars shall constitute a month’s wages. But be- 
cause we have not that power, must we stand silently by and see all 
trade and business paralyzed without even the suggestion of a remedy ? 

There has been no tribunal yet provided by law for the enforcement 
of treaty o ons. Yet we do not on that account cease to make 
treaties with other nations. For the nation in these days which will 
not respect its treaty obligations would be condemned by the universal 
sentiment of all other Christian nations. 

We are obli by public sentiment to keep our promises made to 
some weak, insignificant tribe of uncivilized Indians. Why? Because 
the enlightened Christian sentiment of this nation will not any longer 
tolerate faith on our part in dealing with the Indians. This same 
sentiment, which is mightier than law, more effective than a writ of 
execution issued out of any court of justice, will surely and certainly 
enforce the execution of the award of this board of arbitrators. Some 
Jay Gould, intrenched behind millions of wealth and a railway system 
almost omnipotent to oppress labor, may refuse to perform an award 
made against his interests; but he will have to face an outraged public 
sentiment, and the people may become silent if not approving specta- 
tors to a contest which will scatter these millions to the winds and make 
the stocks and franchises of a great railway system valueless. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I should do injustice to my own con- 
victions if I failed to express my hearty approval of this bill. Its chief 
excellence to my view consists in the fact that it is a simple legislative 
recognition of the principle of arbitration in the settlement of the grave 
and menacing industrial difficulties which are now so generally occur- 
ring. I believe the application of this principle to be the one al 
and efficacious remedy for existing evils. In the settlement of private 
disputes it has from time immemorial been successfully employed; it 
has in later time been invoked in Europe in just such difficulties as 
now beset us, with the best results, and on a larger scale in the adjust- 
ment of international complications, it is earnestly anticipated by the 
PO statesman as the one method which will avert the 

orrors of war, dispense with the necessity for standing armies—those 
costly engines of oppression—and secure the brotherhood of nations. 

This principle is in harmony with our ideas of government and the 
spirit of our e. Being voluntary and the result of agreement, it 
preserves the -respect as well as the rights and interests of each 

and provides for gracious and mutual concession. In this way 
it appeases angry feeling and tends to prevent future controversy. To 
this beneficent principle Congress gives its sanction and adds the im- 
mense moral force of its legislative approbation. It clothes, also, this 
voluntary arbitration with the power to secure that full investigation 
which is essential to an intelligent and just decision. And here it stops, 
just where it should stop, by placing the parties in the presence of 
their own conscience and honor of their duties as law-abiding citizens, 
and in the presence of public opinion, that subtle, invisible, all-pene- 
trating, and irresistible force which no man and no body of men and no 
interest or body of interests can defy with impunity. Depend upon it, 
Mr. Chairman, this bill, in simply providing this remedy, will have 
ter force and will meet the exigencies of our time more adequately 
than if it bristled with pains and penalties—pains and penalties which 
would be impossible of enforcement. 

You can not indict a people, and you can not punish thousands of 

discontented human beings—who are themselves citizens—and who 
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wield in the ballot a weapon for offense and defense more potent than 
Jove’s thunderbolt. 

Laws which clearly define rights and corresponding duties are in large 
degree self-enforcing, resembling those natural forces which equally 
control the minutest atoms of matter and the grandest phenomena of 
the universe. 

I say, therefore, that in the apparent weakness of this bill is its real 
strength. Mutual consent is the basis of its action, and it has no coer- 
cive features; it interferes with no other mode of settlement or with 
the proceedings of any other tribunal, and does not attack the integ- 
rity or rights of any organization. It is urged that this bill is uncon- 
stitutional, and the same objection is made against any legislation in 
aid of our material interest or intended to promote the prosperity and 
happiness of thé people. 

We reply, that when commerce between the States is obstructed; 
when passenger and freight trains on important lines of communication 
stand idly on the tracks for many days and thousands of workmen are 
unemployed; when all business depending upon interstate transporta- 
tion suffers, that in this exigency the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion clearly authorizes remedial action by Congress. It is also con- 
tended by the opponents of this bill that national legislation when once 
invoked will be in the interest of capital and dangerous to public rights. 
This is, in other words, saying that the representatives and servants of 
the people will betray their trusts and become the allies of capital and 
the enemies of labor in any conflict which may arise. 

This imputation upon the probable course of Congress is so gross and 
unfounded that it needs no refutation. No laboring man can mistake 
the purpose of this bill, or fail to see that in protecting his interests now 
Congress has given a guarantee of its future policy—a policy which will 
be animated by a purpose to prevent antagonism between employer and 
employed, and to proteet by wise and humane legislation the important 
interests with which it is intrusted. 

I congratulate thecommittee on the wise and fortunate result of their 
labors, which I believe will be accepted by the parties to these contro- 
versies, and will do much toward ending these unhappy industrial 
struggles, which should be promptly terminated in order that the busi- 
ness of the country may again resume its accustomed activity, and the 
blessings which attend ‘peaceful industry and fairly rewarded labor may 
again visit us. 

Mr. SOWDEN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time fixed by the House for debate upon 
this amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. SOWDEN. I desire to move an amendment to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. ROGERS]. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The Chair will recognize the gentleman for that 
purpose in due time, The question is first on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. WARNER], which was offered last even- 
in 


g. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I am aware that debate 
has been closed by order of the House, but I want to ask unanimous 
consent of the committee to occupy just one minute. 

I concur in the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. WARNER], but I desire to add to it a proposition which I submitted 
yesterday, and which I now reintroduce, use I am informed it was 
not distinctly heard or generally understood by the Committee of the 
Whole when submitted last evening. The effect of my proposition is 
that if either of the parties who have invoked the arbitration should 
refuse to acquiesce in the result, the costs paid by the people out of the 
national Treasury shall be reimbursed by a judgment against such re- 
fusing party; that judgment for the costs shall be entered against the 
party refusing to abide by the award, and when collected shall be cov- 
ered into the Treasury. : 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I desire to ask by what court 
sha a is to be entered and by what means the judgment is to be 
enfo Ż 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. The purpose is that judgment shall be 
entered and enforced as other judgments are. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. In what court will the judg- 
ment be entered? 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. In a United States court—either a cir- 
cuit or district court of the United States within whose jurisdiction the 
controversy arises or the award is made. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. By what process is the court 
to ascertain the costs——- [Cries of Regular order!’’] 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. BROWNE] will be read. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add to the amendment of Mr. WanxRR, of Missouri, the following: 

“And if either of the parties to said award, or any one or more of them, fail or 
refuse to abide or perform the same, the said award may be presented by said 
board of arbitrators or other person interested therein to the district or circuit 

court of the United States for the district where the said controversy arose, or 
where the award was made, and the same shall be made of record, and the said 
board shall report therewith the costs and expenses of said arbitrament, and 
judgment therefor shall be given by said court against said refusing party = 


rties, and collected as other judgments, and the sum recovered shall be pai 
nto the Treasury.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon this amendment of the gen- 


tleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] to the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. WARNER]. 

The question being taken on agreeing to the amendment offered by 
Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana, to the amendment of Mr. WARNER, of Mis- 
souri, there were—ayes 51, noes 51. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair votes in the negative; and the amend- 
ment is rejected. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. I make the point that no quorum has 
voted. The vote of the Chair does not make a quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair supposed he had a right to vote. At 
any rate, the amendment not having received a majority of the votes 
cast, was lost before the Chair had voted. 

ne HAMMOND. But I understand the question of a quorum is 
raised. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The point is raised that no quorum has voted; and 
the Chair appoints as tellers the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BROWNE] 
and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. O'NEILL]. 

27 0 committee again divided; and the tellers reported -ayes 54, 
noes 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. WARNER]. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri, and Mr. CRAIN. We accept that. 

Mr. SOWDEN. I desire to move an amendment. The proviso of 
the amendment of the gentleman from Missouri provides that ‘‘said 
tribunal of arbitration shall have power to limit the number of wit- 
nesses in each case where fees shall be by the United States.“ I 
move to amend by inserting after the words United States the words 
to the number of six witnesses on each side.” 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

i Mr. ROGERS. I move to amend the amendment by adding the fol- 
lowing: 

Provided, That no commission organized under this act shall remain in session 
at the instance of any railroad company in the investigation of any case for more 
than nine months in any one year, 

The amendment was not agreed to; there being—ayes 13, noes 46. 

: M r. ROGERS. I move to amend the amendment by adding the fol- 
owing: 

Provided, Th: bpæn: 

EOU Bushes TA SUY tant AONO EAN ome andres AYIBDI whaes TORRA 
shall bear on any given point. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. This amendment shows the sincerity 
of the gentleman offering it. 

The amendment was not agreed to, 

i Mr. ROGERS, I move to amend the amendment by adding the fol- 
owing: 

Provided, That there shall not be more than fifty of such tribunals of arbitra- 
tion in session at any one time. 

Mr. LOWRY. I rise to a point of order. For the purpose of charac- 
terizing that amendment as [ think it should be, I wish to say with 
all deference to my friend from Arkansas—— 

Mr. ROGERS and others. Regular order! 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not recognize the gentleman from 
Indiana to debate the proposition. ‘The Chair understood he rose to a 
point of order. 

Mr. LOWRY, I make the point of order that the amendment is 
purely frivolous, 

: M 15 oo A frivolous amendment is always germane to a frivo- 
ous bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a point of order. That isa question 
for the Committee of the Whole to decide. 

Mr. TUCKER obtained the floor. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia has been recog- 
nized for the same purpose, as the Chair infers, 

Mr, TUCKER. No; I wish to be heard on this bill. I suppose I 
can not be heard on it now. Can I offer an amendment to the amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman for that 
purpose at the proper time. 

Mr. TUCKER. Very well. I will move to strike out “‘ fifty ” and 
insert one hundred.” [Laughter.] i 

Tne CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment at the Clerk’s desk al- 
ready pending. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Iunderstood the Chair to decide that a frivolous 
amendment was not germane to this bill. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Not at all. 

The question recurred on Mr. RoGERS’s amendment; and it was dis- 
agreed to. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I rise for the purpose of offering an amendment 
in good faith and by unanimous consent, ` I hope I will be permitted 
to explain it for one minute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Provided, however, Not exceeding $1,000 shall be paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States to defray the expenses of any single arbitration under this bill. 


LA 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks for one 
minute to explain his amendment. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, there ought to be some limit to the 
expense to be incurred by these arbitrations, or otherwise there would 
be liability to great abuse. A political party or a railroad company or 
strikers might lay a heavy hand upon the public purse. And there is 
no use talking, sir, if this large body, one thousand miles away from 
the striking voters, is afraid of them, what can you expect of three 
arbitrators in the very presence of the strikers? They would summon 
every witness asked to be summoned. And the strikers, unfortunately, 
when they got tired of working, could get up a free circus at the ex- 
— of the Government. [Laughter.] There ought to be some limit. 

not $1,000 then let it be $2,000, or $3,000, or $4,000. The bill isa 
farce at best in that there is no penalty to punish anybody for disre- 
garding its provisions. [Laughter and applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

The question recurred on Mr. TILLMAN’s amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 78, noes 54, 

Mr. CRAIN demanded tellers, 

Mr. BRUMM. No quorum has voted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of no quorum having been made, the 
Chair will appoint as tellers Mr. TILLMAN and Mr. CRAIN. 

Mr. CRAIN. Will it bein ordernow to ask, by unanimous consent, 
for one minute to speak on the amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]? [Cries of Regular order!“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee is dividing. 

Mr. CRAIN. I merely wanted to say—— [Cries of Regular 
order!’?] We will show you the same courtesy hereafter. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 68, noes 
62. 
So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHEELER. I offer the following amendment to the amend- 
ment. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And be tt further provided, That the "tribunal of arbitration” shall sit from 
day to day until the award is made. 

Mr. WHEELER. I ask by unanimous consent to have one minute. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, The regular order was called upon us after we 
gave unanimous consent to your side. 

Mr. WHEELER’s amendment to the amendment was disagreed to. 

Mr. ROGERS. I offer the following amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, Witness’ fees shall not be allowed and paid by the United States, in 
any case, for more than three witnesses on each side, whose testimony shall be 
directed to any given point; and all fees shall be certified by the commission to 


the district judge of the United States of the district in which the commission 
is held, who shall tax and certify the same as fees in cases before said court. 


Mr. WHEELER. I offer the following amendment to that amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That this shall not apply to any case when either party to the con- 
troversy makes aflidavit that the witnesses proposed by them are necessary to 
a fair arbitration, 

Mr. ROGERS. I accept that as a modification of my amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS’S amendment as modified was disagreed to. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I move tostrike out ten“ and insert six dol- 
lars a day for the pay of commissioners.“ 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Do not insist on that. They do not get travel- 


expenses. ‘ 
Mr. CUTCHEON. At the suggestion of some members of the com- 
mittee I withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. BRUMM. Common carriers“ in the title of the bill should be 
stricken out and ‘‘ railroad companies“ inserted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Amendments to the title come in after the bill 
has been passed. ‘ 

Mr. CRAIN. I give notice I shall demand a separate vote and the 
yeas and nays in the House on Mr. TILLMAN’S amendment. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I move that the committee rise and re- 
port the bill and amendments to the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose;and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. SPRINGER reported that the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of she Union had, according to order, had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 7479) to provide for the speedy settlement of con- 
troversies and differences between common carriers engaged in inter- 
state and Territorial transportation of property or passengers and their 
employés, and had directed him to report the same back to the House 
with sundry amendments. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I now ask the previous question upon 
the amendments and upon the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is first upon the amendments re- 
ported by the committee. Are separate votes demanded ? 

Mr. CRAIN. I demand a separate vote on the amendment offered 


in 


by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN], on which I 
shall ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that to have been an 
amendment to the amendment of the gentleman from Missouri; and 
the whole amendment must be voted upon if a separate vote is de- 
manded. If nogentleman desiresa separate vote upon any other amend- 
ments, the Chiar will submit all of them in gross. 

Mr. REAGAN. Iask that the amendments reported by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole be read. 

The amendments were severally reported. 

Mr. GROSVENOR, I did not understand from the reading of the 
amendments by the Clerk what disposition had been made of that 
amendment with reference to providing that the fees of witnesses shall 
be paid as they are paid in criminal cases in United States courts. If 
that amendment has been adopted by the committee I demand a sep- 
arate vote upon it, as it will destroy the whole bill. The bill will be 
entirely worthless with that amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the lines to which the gen- 
tleman from Ohio refers. The Chair will state that they are parts of a 
long amendment, an entire amendment, agreed to in Committee of the 
Whole, and it can not be divided. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That all of said fees and compensation shall be paid by the United States in 
like manner as fees and compensation are payable in criminal causes under ex- 
isting laws, 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair has stated, this is a portion of a very 
long amendment. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Then Lask unanimous consent to substitute the 
word civil“ for the word “criminal” in this connection. > 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri. That would not answer the pu 
because the fees of witnesses in civil causes are not paid by the United 
States 

Mr. ROGERS. I object to the change. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Then I demand a separate vote upon that whole 
amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I demand a separate vote upon the 
amendment striking out the words common carriers“ in the bill and 
inserting the words ‘‘railroad companies.“ 

The SPEAKER. If there be no other separate vote demanded than 
the three mentioned by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CRAIN], the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Grosvenor], and the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. ANDERSON], the remaining amendments will be voted 
upon in gross. . $ 

The remaining amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment upon 
which a separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out, in line 4 of the first section of the bill, the words common car- 
riers” and insert the words “ railroad companies.” N J 
The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 73, 

noes 14. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

TheSPEAKER. The next amendments upon which a separate vote 
is demanded by the gentleman from Texas and the gentleman from 
Ohio are embraced in the one amendment adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole, which the Clerk will now read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In section 5, strike out all after the word “arbitration,” in the second line, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Shall receive a compensation of $10 a day for the time actually employed. 
That the clerk appointed by said tribunal of arbitration shall receive the same 
fees and compensation as clerks of the United States circuit courts and district 
courts receive for like services. That the stenographer shall receive, as ‘full 
compensation for his services, 20 cents for each folio of an hundred words of 
testimony taken and reduced to writing before saidarbitrators. Thatthe United 
States or other persons serving the process of said tribunal of arbitra- 
tion, shall receive the same fees and compensation for such services as they 
would receive for like services upon processes issued by United States: commis- 
sioners. That witnesses attending before said tribunal of arbitration shall re- 
ceive the same fees as witnesses attending before United States commissioners. 
That all of said fees and compensation shall be pasani by the United States in 
like manner as fees and compensation are payable in criminal cases under exist- 
ing laws: That the said tribunal of arbitration shall have power to limit 
the number of witnesses in each case where fees shall be paid by the United 
States: Provided „That the fees and compensation of the arbitrators, 
clerks, stenograpers, marshals, and oth for service of processes and wit- 
nesses under this act, shall be examined and certified by the United States dis- 


trict judge of the district in which the arbitration is held before they are pre- 


sented to the accounting officers of the ‘Treasury Department for settlement, 
and shall there be subject to the provisions of section 846 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States; and a sufficient sum of money to pay all expenses under 
this act, and to carry the same into effect, is hereby appropriated out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated; Provided, however, That not 
exceeding $1,000 shall be paid out of the ury of the United S. ates to defray 
the expenses of any single arbitration under this act.“ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amentlment 
which has just been read. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. This disposes of all the amendments. 

Mr. BRUMM. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. N 

Mr. BRUMM. I understood the Clerk in reading the last amend- 
ment to include the $1,000 amendment. 
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The SPEAKER. He did. The Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union reported this as an entire amendment. 

The Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union amended 
that section, and it comes to the House as one amendment. 

Mr. BRUMM. Can we not have a separate vote on the $1,000 clause? 
It was a distinct amendment. : 

The SPEAKER. The House can not go over the proceedings in Com- 
mittee of the Whole to ascertain how amendments were voted upon 
there. This is reported as one amendment. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be en and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. SPRINGER. As my friend from Missouri [ Mr. O'NEILL] seems 
to be at this moment, I move the previous question on the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. HEWITT. Iask to be ized for a motion to recommit. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Would it be in order to move to refer this 
bill to a select committee, to be appointed by the Speaker, at this time? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. Under the rules of the 
House it is in order to move to commit to a standing committee or a 
select committee. But the Chair thinks that means a select committee 
already existing. The House can not now proceed to create a commit- 
tee for the purpose of referring the bill to it. 

Mr. SKINNER. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SKINNER. Is it in order to move now to commit this bill to 
the Committee on Education? 

The SPEAKER. It is in order to move to commit the bill, and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Hewitt] has sent up a resolution to 
that effect, which the Clerk will read. 

Mr. CRAIN. I wish to say, the gentleman who proposed to make 
that motion must be an enemy to the bill, and must desire to kill it. 

The Clerk read the resolution offered by Mr. HEWTTT, as follows: 

That the bill be recommitted to the Committee on Labor, with in- 


f the 
sense of the Congress that so far as be practical 
itted to arbitration either by voluntary 


agreement or in accordance with law. 


The question being taken on the motion to commit with instruc- 
tions, there were—ayes 37, noes 96. 

So (farther count not being called for) the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. SKINNER. I desire now to make the motion I stated a few 
moments ago. 

The SPEAKER. One motion to commit has been made, and thatis 
all that is permitted under the rules of the House. The question now 
is on ordering the previous question on the passage of the bill. 

The plete ee ow was ordered. 

The SP. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. Brown, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. BRUMM called for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 199, nays 30, not 
voting 94; as follows: 


YEAS—i99. 
Adams, G. E. Eden, Johnston, J. T. Hara, 
A J.J. Eldredge, Johnston, T. D. O'Neill, Charles 
Allen, U. H. 5 Jones, J. H. O'Neill, J. J. 
Anderson, C. M. y, Kelley, Osborne, 
Anderson, J. A. Everhart, Ketcham, Owen, 
Barksdale, ‘elton, Kleiner, Parker, 
Bayne, Findlay, La Follette, Payne, 
Blanchard. Fisher, Laird, Payson, 
Fleeger, Landes, Peel, , 
Ford, Perkins, 
Fuller, Sp — Peters, 
5 Gall — Libbey, | Pries 
* nger, 8 ce, 
Bı C. R. Little, Randall, 
Browne, T. M. Gibson, C. H. Long, Ran: 3 
Brown, W. W. lass, Lovering, Reed, T. B. 
Brumm, Goff, Lowry, Reid, J. W. 
Buchanan, Green, R. S. A —j— Reese, 
Buck, Grosvenor, kham, Richardson, 
G Martin, Romeis, 
Burrows, Guenther, Matson, Ryan, 
Butterworth, Halsell, Ma: Sawyer, 
Byn Hanback, McAdoo, Sayers, 
Caldwe! Harmer, Scott, 
Campbell, J. E. Hatch, Scranton, 
Cannon, Hayden, McKinley, Seney, 
Carleton, Haynes, MeMillin, Sessions, 
Clardy, D. B. McRae, Seymour, 
Compton, Henderson, J.S. Millard, Singleton, 
Conger, Henderson, T. J. Miller, Smalls, 
* enley, Mitchell, Snyder, 
Moral? —— 
5 4 orrill, 
Cutcheon, Hiscock, " Stahinecker, 
Davenport, Hitt, Morrow, Steele, 
Davis, Holman, 5 Stewart, 
Dawson, Holmes, G Stewart, J. W. 
Dingley, Hopkins, Neece, St. Martin. 
ery, 3 s . Stone, E. F. 
Dorsey, ames, e Storm, 
Dougherty, Johnson, F, A. O'Donnell, Strait, 


8 Thomas, O. B. Ward, T. B. White, 
Swope, Thom ý Warner, A. J Whiting, 
es, Van Eaton, Warner, William Wilkins, 
yY, Viele, Weaver, A. J. Willis, 
Taulbee. Wade, Weaver, J. B. 
Taylor, E. B Wadsworth, Weber, Wolfo: 
Taylor, I. H. ait, Wellborn, ood à 
Taylor, Wakefield 7 $ 
Taylor, Zach. Ward, J. H. White, A. O, 
: NAYS—30. 
Allen, J. M. Davidson, A. C. Hill, Reagan 
Barnes, Foran, Ho $ 
Belmont, Fo . Hutton, 5 
Bennett. Glover. Irion, Skinner, 
Breckinridge, WCP. Hale, Jones, J. T. Til $ 
Crisp, Hammond, N Tucker. Š 
Croxton, Harris, O'Ferrall, 
Danicl, Hemphill, Perry, 
NOT VOTING—®. 
Aiken, Cole, Hewitt, Pulitzer, 
Atkins prune Houk : 
n, „ ouk, 
Baker, Cowles, Hudd, 8 
Ballentine, King, Rockwell, 
Barbour, Culberson, Laffoon, Rowell, 
— 2 5 Lehibach, Shaw, 
Beach, = dson, R. H. M. Lindsley, Spooner, 
Bingham, bble, re, Spriggs, 
Bliss, Dowdney, Louttit, Stephenson 
Blount, Dunham, Mahoney, Stone, Ja Ky. 
Boyle, Dunn, cKenna, Stone, W. J., Mo. 
Brown, C. D. Ermentrout, Merriman, Strubie, 
Burleigh Farqul Mille, . 
ur! „ ar. 
Cabell, Frederick, Mo Townshend. 
Campbell, Felix ay, Muller, Trigg, 
Campbell, J. M. Gibson, Eustace Oates, urner, 
Campbell, T. J. Gila Outhwaite, Van Schaick, 
Candler, reen, W.J. Pettibone, Vest, 
Caswell, all, Pidcock, Wilson, 
Catchings, H t Pindar, Vise. 
Clements, H m, *Pirce, 
b, Herman, Plumb, 
So the bill was passed. 


Mr. LOVERING, Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. COLLINS, is nec- 
essarily absent. He is paired with the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BAKER] on all political questions. This not being a political question, 
if he were present he would vote ay.“ 

Mr. STAHLNECKER. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. BLISS, is un- 
avoidably detained from the House. He is on all political ques- 
Hons; but if he were present he would vote ay on the passage of this 

Mr. McADOO. My colleague, Mr. Prncock, is unavoidably ab- 
sent, owing to the death of a near relative. He is paired on all polit- 
ical questions with my other colleague, Mr. LEHLBACH, but this not 
being a political question Mr. LEHLBACH has voted ay.“ Mr. PID- 
cock would, if present, vote ay.“ 

The SPE. R. Mr. LEHLBACH has notvoted. 

Mr. MCADOO. Iam informed that he is detained in his commit- 
tee-room. He is in favor of the bill. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Mr. S er, my colleague, Mr. WISE, is absent, 
eee ee oa ty bill. he were present, he would vote for the 

ill. 

On motion of Mr. JAMES, the reading of the names of members vot- 
ing was di with. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. OATES with Mr. LIBBEY, for this day. 

Mr. ERMENTROUT with Mr. BURLEIGH. 

5 ms rebated with Mr. EVANS, of Pennsylvania, for the remainder 
of the day. 5 

Mr. HRwrrr with Mr. Hires, on this bill. | 

Mr. . fg 1 Pel, and bie — Mr. CATCHINGS, 
if present, would vote for the bill, an . DAVIDSON against it. 

Mr. CoLLins with Mr. BAKER, for the remainder of the day. 

Mr. BEACH with Mr. CANDLER, on the labor arbitration bill. If 
present, Mr. BEACH would vote for the bill, and Mr. CANDLER against 
it. 

Mr. TURNER with Mr. HERMAN, on this vote. If Mr. TURNER were 
present, he would vote against the bill. 

Mr. CLEMENTs with Mr. FARQUHAR, on this vote. If present, he 
would vote ay; Mr. CLEMENTS ‘‘no,’’ 

Mr. GUENTHER. Mr. Speaker, my co Mr. VAN SCHAICK, 
is paired with the gentleman from New York, Mr. BLISS. Mr. BLISS, 

Iam informed, if present, would vote for this bill, and so would Mr. 
VAN SCHAICK. s J 

Mr. WORTHINGTON. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Riaas, is } 
absent on account of sickness. . 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr.Speaker, my colleague, Mr. HIRES, is paired; 
if he were present he would vote for this bill. j 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state that my 22 Mr. 7 
3 W is absent, is paired; but if he were present he would vote 

r this bill. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to amend the 
title of the bill. 


sia 


sobersentiment of the country. The United States, with the exception of 


that they always will be used for this purpose. We know as a fact 
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Mr. BAYNE. I object, until I hear what the proposed amendment is. 
The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the title so that it shall read as follows: s 

“A bill to provide a method for settling controversies and differences between 
railroad corporations engaged in interstate and Territorial transportation of 
property or passengers and their employés.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. NEILL. No objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BAYNE. LI object. I think the title is good enough. 

Mr. BAYNE subsequently withdrew his objection; and the amend- 
ment was to. 


been such as to ire confidence in the disinterestedness of their mo- 
tives, and the is fast becoming widespread that the people are 
fully as competent to determine the kind of money and its volume as 
bankers and Wall street. Many of the e apo papersseem to be 
in accord with the bankers in this demand for suspension, and as an 
illustration I will read an extract from a marked copy sent me of the 
New York Independent, dated March 4, 1886, a paper standing at the 
head of the list among papers of its class—a great paper, ably edited, 
but a paper that has done as much as any one other instrument in this 
country to cause a separation of the two metals. 


GOVERNMENT MORALITY—SEVENTY-NINE-CENT DOLLARS. 


ies . 1 We can not the people of this country to be very distinguished for their 
Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri, moved to reconsider the vote by which the | morality whil Government, by its laws and practices, is teaching 
bill was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid immorality, N =s WE 25 : 0 722 Š i 
m er or 
on the table. — . ve: se Sk aed 


‘The lattes motion d to. the balance of it in peed inferior metal is 


ever, may cheat direction, and force the people to take millions of 79-cent 
FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. and then claim that such counterfeit morality deserves the name o 
ho: It proposes still to do, in the future, as it is now doing, an act even 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I now call up the bill (H. R. 5690) for 
the free coinage of silver, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the House 
at half past 5 this afternoon take a recess until half past 7 p. m., the 
evening session to be devoted to debate upon this bill and no other busi- 
ness to be transacted. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, the heated controversy now going on 
by extreme advocates on opposite sides of the gold and silver question is 
one not calculated to benefit the country or advance its prosperity. To 
the deliberate, contemplative citizen it has the look, on bothsides, of hav- 
ing been inspired by selfish desires. To listen to the silver orator who 
owns the bonanza mines of the West one would think silver was the great 
desideratum. On the other hand, the class who can only look through 
golden glasses seem to have no doubt but that the suspension of our 
silver coinage is the one thing needful to insure prosperity. For one, 
Iam disposed to believe that many in each one of these classes are in- 
spired by personal interest. The one would reduce values beyond all 
precedent; the other expand to such an extent that stability would be 
unknown. 

I am forced, therefore, to look about and endeavor to ascertain if 
there is not a more rational course to pursue, one not in the interest 
of contraction or inflation, the adoption of which will meet with the 


I 
worse this—it pro not only to cheat the x people by 7 them 
It now says to the world that these swindling 79-cent coins shall be called, each 
and every one of them, “one dollar,” and be so stamped on the face of 
one of them. By this monumental immorality the Government of the Un 
States of America is now, in the judgment of all honest men, the world over, 
entitled to the high rank of being called the chief counterfeiter and champ 
liar among all civilized and uncivilized nations. This is, to be sure, very p! 
talk; but it is nevertheless the solemn truth. 

Upon what ground does this paper say the Government of the Unted 
States of America is now, inthe judgment of all honest men the world 
over, entitled to the high rank of being called the chief counterfeiter 
and champion liar among all civilized and uncivilized nations?“ Per- 
haps the lependent and its followers will inform the country the 
name of the civilized country that issues a silvercoin of greater intrin- 
sic value than the United States. Do not such contraction advocates 
know that silver is as much the money of the world as gold, and that it 
is supreme nonsense for one, two, or three nations to attempt to per- 
manently demonetize silver? If we wanted simply to make a silver 
poron — would say that silver is the money of the people throughout 

world. 


We find that nearly eight hundred million of the people of the world 
use silver only, less than two hundred million use gold and silver, and 
less than one hundred million use gold alone, as unlimited legal tender, 
and this last mentioned class uses a large amount of silver (limited) in 
order to carry on business affairs. Germany is put down in the tables 
asa gold country, yetshe has one hundred and fifty millions of silver asa 
full legal tender. We would call attention to such papers as above men- 
tioned which denounce this country as dishonest that in the United 
States the ratio between gold and silver is fixed at one pound of pure 
gold to sixteen pounds of pure silver, while in all Europe, which is held 
up to us as an example of ‘‘honesty,’’ the ratio is one pound of gold to 
fifteen and one-half pounds of silver. The estimates of the statistician 
is that the amount of money in the world, silver and gold, is, gold, 
$3,513, 000,000; silver, $3,750,000,000. That is about 48 per cent. gold 
and 52 per cent. silver. It will be seen thatif the gold and silver were 
238 distributed among the nations they would be about equally 

It is estimated by good authority that France has 60 per cent. gold 
and 40 per cent. silver; Germany 61 per cent. gold, 39 per cent. silver. 
In e 48 per vaste be coin Pr 5 United States, 68 
per cent. go per cent silver. we should bring our proportion 
of the two metals to the world’s ratio of 52 of silver to 48 of gold we 
should need more than as much again silver as we have at present. 
The people need not be alarmed for fear that silver will be stricken 
down. In order to show the interest the world has in maintaining the 
two metals, I would call your attention to the following tables taken 
from the report of the silver commission of 1877, showing the kind of 
money used as a standard in different countries and their population. 
Since said date the relative positions of these countries has not been 
materially changed except our own country: 


about flex ears, has ever beena gold and silver country. It is thoroughly 
committed to bimetallism. These two metals have been used as money 
during all the ages and in this country ever since the adoption of the 
Constitution, which states that no State shall make anything but gold 
and silver coin a tender in payment of debts,” and it is fair to presume 


that the market ratio between gold and silver has been greatly increased 
since 1873; that the actual ratio, instead of being from 1:15} or 1:16, 
is now more than 1:20. This is not simply in the United States but 
wherever there is a market for the two metals throughout the world. 

It is not necessary to discuss now the reasons for this difference be- 
tween these metals, although we might say in passing that the action 
of the Latin Union, Germany, and the United States in 1873-'74 had 

more to do with causing tles wide difference than any other cause. 
The question is, what shall be the policy of the United States? I shall 
assume in what I have to say that the time has not arrived for this 
country to consider the question from the single standpoint of our own 
country, but that as a great commercial nation it is our policy to con- 
sider the question from an international standpoint. 

I admit that the time may come, and sooner than we now anticipate, 
when we must decide the question without reference to other countries. 
Under the Bland act of 1878 we have been coining about $2,000,000 per 
month. This is a forced coinage. Shall this law be itted to re- 
main for the prent Shall we have free 3 or shall we suspend 
the coinage of silver? Theoretically I am for the free coinage of silver 
and gold, and I believe that our entire legislation should look to that 
end; but the question is, What shall we do at this session and what 


public policy should be pursued by our officials? There has been much | Canada, Cape of Good Hope, te 
said by the extremists that never should have been said. Gentlemen | and Australian Colonies... 7,000,000 — 
have stated on this floor that they were in favor of both metals, and yet Germany.... ~. 42, 000, 000 Total... ..... , 000, 000 


every argument stated was against silver and in favor of gold. „ 


There is a well-grounded apprehension that many of those who claim 
that they favor bimetallism and who demand as a means to that end 
the present suspension of silver coinage will, in that event, at once 
ally themselves with that class who favor the single gold standard, if 
they are not already in such alliance. Again, the arguments of those 
in favor of suspension are so ill-tempered. They originate as a rule 
from the money centers, and these champions assume a dictatorial and all- 
wise manner, and the suspicion is gaining currency, and there is reason 
for it, that suspension is a scheme to contract valuesand make the pur- 
chasing power of a dollar greater than heretofore. 

The katary of the bankers, money-holders of the East, and especiall. 
the business men of New York city, to whom my friend from New York 
[Mr. Jans] delights to refer, during the past twenty years has not 
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Why this charge of swindling on the part of our Government? Is it 
not true that there is as mach puresilver in our dollar to-day, and ever 
has been during our history, as there was when first coined in 1792? 


I desire to call attention, as a part of my argument, to the table fur- 


nished by the Director of the Mint, showing the stock of gold and silver 


coin and bullion in the principal countries of the world. 


Stock of gold and silver coin and bullion in the principal countries of the world. 


Per capita. 
Countries. Population. Gold. Total. 
Gold. Total. 
United States. 58. 000, 000 $609, 000, 000 $283, 000, 000 $892, 000, 000 $10 50 $4 88 $15 38 
Great Britain and Ireland. 35, 246, 562 583, 500, 000 95, 000, 000 678, 500, 000 16 56 2 69 19 25 
4, 506, 563 9, 326, 000 4,500, 000 13, 826,009 207 100 3 07 
OR BAL, 210 . ovens sesioa iri socees 1, 087, 000, 000 1, 037, 000, 000 .. . . . 410 410 
-N 772,000 772000 . . moceseses 23 28 
2, 798, 898 65, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 70, 000, 000 23 22 179 25 01 
780, 757 80, 000, 000 2, 441, 000 $2, 441, 000 88 42 8 12 41 54 
87, 672, 48 $48, 000, 000 594, 900, 000 1, 442, 900, 000 22 51 15 79 38 30 
2.867. 626 9,300, 000 5, 915, 000 15,215,000 324 2 06 5 30 
185, 460 381,000 281. 000 662, 000 2 06 1 62 3 58 
5,585, 846 64, 000, 000 59, 500, 000 123, 500, 000 11 46 10 56 22 12 
2, 846, 102 17, 000, 000 14, 700, 000 31. 700, 000 5 97 5 16 11 13 
28, 452, 639 +149, 000, 000 +72, 000, 000 +212, 000, 000 492 253 7 45 
1,979, 423 2, 702, 000 2,702, 000 5, 404, 000 1 36 1 36 272 
16. 625, 860 130, 000, 000 70, 000, 000 200, 000, 000 7 82 421 12 03 
1,3%, 516 Ne 28. 181. 000 1 20 20 
12 4, 450, 191 762, 000 2, 236, 000 58 850 17 5⁰ 67 
Portugal, including Azores and Madeira. 4.550, 669 30, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 6 59 220 879 
Germany ........... 45, 235, 0461 834, 420, 000 211, 480, 000 545, 900, 000 7 39 467 12 06 
N 35, 839, 428 45, 000, 000 75, 000, 000 120, 000, 000 126 209 3 35 
Sweden and Norw: 6, 479, 168 14. 296,783 5, 138, 368 | 19, 435, 151 221 79 3 00 
Danish Kingdom 2, 096, 400 13, 936, 000 4, 958, 000 18, 894, 000 6 G4 2 36 9 00 
Netherlands. . 4,172, 921 28, 000, 000 57, 000, 000 85, 000, 000 671 13 66 20 37 
Russia 98, 323, 000 1124, 008, 188 . SAE 124, 008, 153 126 43 — 1% 
Turkey. 24, 987, 000 39, 600,000 | 35, 200, 000 74, 800, 000 159 141 3 00 
Ro 6, 376, 000 163,000 11, 387,000 11, 550, 000 03 2 12 |. 215 
Mexico. 9, 787, 629 110, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 102 409 5 11 
. Centra! America......... 2, 891, 600 2,318,000 374,000 2. 692, 000 80 13 93 
Argentine Republic... 2, 540, 000 10, 000, 000 10, 720, 000 20, 720, 000 3 93 422 815 
Colombia. 3, 000, 000 |... ee 4, 000, 000 4,000, 000 |... . 133 13 
Peru ..... 3, 050, 000 62, 000 1, 820, 000 1, 882, 000 02 60 62 
Venezue 2, 075, 245 2, 000, 000 123, 000 2, 123, 000 96 06 102 
Chili. . Erne 6, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 000 é 247 247 
Bolivia. 428280 5, 400, 000 5, 400, 0000 one 2 32 232 
Uruguay. 438, 245 4,601,000 1, 000, 000 5, 601, 000 10 49 228 12 77 
Hayti... 572, 000 4.000, 000 780,000 4.780, 000 70 1 36 8 36 
— 2 36, 700. 100 92, 000, 000 44, 333, 712 136, 333, 712 250 121 371 
Hawaiian Islands.. 66, 895 549, 900 950, 000 1, 499, 900 8 20 14 21 22 41 
J!!!! IAEN EAE EEIN 3, 292, 106, 836 2,775, 611, 080 6, 067, 717, 916 


* Estimated by the Director of the Mint. 


+ Wahrung's Politik, 1884. 


} Bank reserves only. 


Next to the newspapers, of which the paper mentioned is an exam- | arise, practically, as to the kind of money the creditors of the Govern- 


ple, the associated national banks have ever since 1878 been hostile to 
the coinage of silver. It is reported that a president of one of the 
New York banks said, at the national bankers’ convention at Louis- 

ville, Ky., in 1883, in referring to continued coinage, ‘‘ That rather 
than have. the outrage continue it would be better that the whole 
amount of those rejected dollars that now encumber the Treasury 
vaults should be sunk in the sea.” These bankers business men“ 
referred to by the gentleman from New York [Mr. JAMES], when he said 
in the following modest words, I have no doubt that if the business 
men had had the power to deal with the silver question the team of State 
would not have been stalled in the mire as it is now, and it is largely 
theix fault that it is so, for they knew what the end would be,” are 
wonderful prophets. 

You can refer to scarcely a single financial movement of the Gov- 
ernment during the war but what they held up their hands in holy 
horror and depicted the calamities to follow their adoption to the coun- 
try. When the law-making power in 1878 said we would remonetize 
silver and coin from two to four million per month these same bnsi- 
ness men” again looked wise and said it could not be done without 
utter and immediate financial ruin to the country. Yet we survived. 
The business men have never got it through their heads how it was ac- 
complished in opposition to their business judgment. The fact is these 
bankers make a merchandise of money, They can not always be trusted 
when it comes to a question in which the whole people are interested as 
well as themselves. They are so in the habit of weighing everything on 
their own scales, leaving a portion of the proceeds in their own till, that 
they forget that other people have rights and need protection as well as 
themselves. 

The fact is, these business men who are engaged in banking see the 
handwriting on the wall. They are fearful that the days of the pres- 
ent system of national banks are numbered, and they are striving in 
every possible way to continue the system. But they must go. The 
national debt will be paid, and soon the unnatural policy of banking 

on an interest-bearing debt and issuing circulating notes thereon will 
cease. If these business bankers had the sagacity claimed for them, 
they would accept the situation—they would say to the Government, 
keep coining silver, issue your certificates, and we will continue our 
banking based upon certificates, silver and gold instead of bonds. If 
this course was adopted, does any one doubt but that silver would be 
appreciated at once in value? . 
do not desire to discuss this question from the standpoint of what 
is the interest of any particular class. Ido not wish the question to 


ment shall receive their pay. I want this nation to have such a stable 
currency that the question need never beasked as tothe particular kind 
of money, but that its silver, its gold, and its paper circulation shall 
constitute a triune one, equally desired by the creditor as well as the 
debtor. The creditors of the Government have assumed much impor- 
tance to themselves in the past. In 1868 the question became promi- 
nent as to how the 5-20 bonds should be paid. The owners of the bonds 
insisted that they should be paid in coin. A large class of our people 
then said that as these bonds had been purchased with legal-tender 
notes at par—that for $100 in greenbacks they received a one hundred- 
dollar bond drawing interest at 6 per cent. payable in coin, and that as 
the greenback when these bonds were purchased was only worth an 
average of 70 per cent. in coin that it was equitable and right thatthe 
debtor could pay his bond in the same currency. The bondholder be- 
came furious. His righteous indignation swelled up within himas he 
insisted on receiving a currency worth much more than what he paid 
for his bond. 

Mr. SHERMAN, who now seems to bea little demoralized as to silver, 
then said: 

I think the bondholder violates his promise when he refuses to take the same 
kind of money he paid for the bonds. 

The bondholders succeeded in their demands, and in 1869 Congress 
passed a law that the principal of the bonds should be paid in coin. In 
the refunding act of July 14, 1870, it was declared and printed on the 
back of each bond, ‘‘That it shall be paid in coin of the then standard 
value prescribed by law.” Now, without criticising further their action 
or the action of Congress, I will say for one I shall stand by the letter 
of the present contract. While I would not say which kind of coin 
you shall take in payment of your bond, neither would I permit the 
bondholder to say the only kind of coin he would receive in payment, 
The standard of gold and silver July 14, 1870, when these bonds were 
refunded, was the same as now. The bondholder demanded coin; and 
coin of standard weight and fineness he shall receive. Why should he 
complain? The silver dollar to day is equal to the gold dollar in every 
private transaction in the United States, and practically convertible into 
a gold dollar at will of the holder. 

The Government officials are adverse to the payment of the bonds. 
They seem to be wedded to a continuance of the present system of bank- 
ing based on an interest-bearing debt. We find the Comptroller of the 
Currency for 1884 says, It is a question if it would not be of ultimate 
benefit to the country and a payment of the debt to reduce the interest 
upon it to a minimum rute, and defer the payment of the principal, thus 


aa 
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ving for many years a safe basis for national-bank circulation.’ This 
is quoted with apparent indorsement by the last Comptroller 
of the Currency, under the present administration, on page 15 of his re- 
port. The Treasurer of the United States is violating his duty and oath 
of office in discriminating againstsilver. Hecomplains that the vaults 
are full and overflowing. The people of the country are asking why he 
does not pay out this silver in the payment of bonds now subject to call. 
The following is the reference to the law under which these 5 per cent. 
bonds were issued: 

This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress 
entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” approved 
July 14, 1870, amended by an act approved January 20, 1871, and is redeemable 
at the pleasure of the United States after the Ist day of May, A. D. 1881, in coin 
of the rtandard value of the United States on said July 14, 1870, with interest in 
such coin from the day of the date hereof, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 
payable quarterly on the Ist day of February, May, August, and November, in 
each year. The principal and interest are exempt from the payment of all taxes 
and duties of the United States, as well as from taxation in any form by or un- 
der State, municipal, or local authority, 


Also, on the face of the United States 4 per cent. bond, we find: 


Jul 14,1670, anandan © an act approved January 20, 1871, and is redeemable 
at the pleasure of the United States after the Ist day of Jul „A. D. 1907, in coin 
of the standard value of the United States on said ‘aly 14, 1870, with interest in 
such coin from the day of the date hereof, at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, 
payable quarterly on the Ist day of October, January, April, and Jul 15 each 

es or 


I quote the foregoing in connection with the action of the Govern- 
ment officials in discriminating against silver when it comes to the pay- 
ment of debts, to show the reasons why silver has depreciated. It 
seems that the Government, bankers, and the money centers have done 
all in their power to break down silver. We shall see whether the 
wishes of the people shall be thwarted. During the war our Govern- 
ment paid its heavy coin payments in what was only a 96 or 97 cent 
gold dollar as measured by silver. Our suspension friends say that for 
years prior to 1865 there had been scarcely any silver coined. Why 
do they not give the reason? They know that it was because the bull- 
ion value of the silver dollar after the act of 1834 was between 3 and 4 
per cent. over gold. 

It can be easily shown that for the first one hundred years of this 
nation silver was subject to less fluctuation than gold. I have not 
the time to enter upon the comparison, but the student of history 
remembers that in 1834 Congress reduced the weight of the gold coins, 
taking over 6} per cent. of standard gold out of each dollar that was 
coined after that date; and yet there was no complaint at the time, al- 
though the debtor class had the advantage of 6} per cent. on all pay- 
ments made in gold. If our“ business“ bankers of the present day had 
been on ‘‘earth”’ at that time we would have heard one eternal wail go 
up in regard to the obligation of contracts and the duty ot the Govern- 
ment to pay in the highest metal. Probably Mr. Tilden, who at that 
time must have been nearing the close of his business life, and his asso- 
ciates, instead of purchasing foreign-gold exchange, as they are now re- 

rted as doing, were making their calling and election sure by invest- 
ing in foreign-silver exchange. [Laughter. ] 

It may be of interest here to call attention to the following table, 
taken from The History of Bimetallism in the United States, by Laugh- 
lin, showing for a period of forty years, average gold equivalent of the 
silver dollar of 4124 grains, by years, according to our standard of 1:16: 


* Value in | - 
Years, gold. || Years. gold. 


This is a question that merits our careful consideration. Our debts 
and contracts are based upon gold and silver upon a relation of 16 to 1. 
Now, shall we contract the currency by suspending the coinage of one 
metal and thereby increase the purchasing power of money? Or rather, 
if there is to be a change, would it not be more fair and in the interest 
of the many to require a reduction of the bullion in the gold dollar, as 
həs been done on more than one occasion during our history, or at least 


divide the disparity? Our friends of the opposition forget one thing— 
that gold has appreciated. It has been shown over and over again that 
silver will purchase as much of the commodities as at any time during 
the past twenty-five years. If we must make a change, let us be fair 
to the debtors. - The indebtedness of this country is immense. Taking 
the United -States—State, municipal, county—railroad and private 
debts, and it can not be less than $15,000,000,000. The private debts 
alone we can safely estimate at from eight to ten billion. 

If a difference is to be made in favor of any class, why not look after 
the interest of this vast army of debtors who are striving in every 
sible way to lift the great weight of debt from their shoulders. When 
we find the money interest of the East all on one side you can not but 
know that a icion will arise among the great debtor class that there 
is danger of their interests being affected. I would not attempt to es- 
timate the number of millions in mortgages on the farms in Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, and Kansas held by 
Eastern money-lenders, but it aggregates an immense amount. I will 
say for the people of those States that they are willing and anxious to pay 
their indebtedness according to the law of the contract, but they do pro- 
test against a policy which, if adopted, will contract the currency, in- 
crease the value of money, and compel them to expend 15 
to 25 per. cent. more labor than they otherwise would to pay their indebt- 
edness, which they believe will take place if we are forced to the single 
standard of gold. 

I say that it is fully as reasonable a line of policy for the debtor class 
to oppose suspension as it is for the New York Board of Trade and 

tion to send out its confidential circulars prior to the forma- 
tion of the Coinage Committee asking that personal letters be written 
to the Speaker of this House urging him to refrain from placing silver 
men on said committee, and asking co-operation in influencing public 
sentiment in favor of early suspension, as referred to and fully set forth 
in the of Mr. LANHAM, of Texas; or for the great savings-banks 
of New York to send out their circulars to members of this body favor- 
ing. suspension—all done in the interest of the creditor class. ButI 
ieve that it should be the real aim of law-makers to legislate for the 
whole people and not for any special class. I had supposed that, if you 
are obli to make a distinction, it was the duty of the legislative 
power to legislate for the greatest number. On this theory the debtor 
class would first receive our attention. 

There is no doubt but that the great agriculture class, that great con- 
servative force upon which, in my judgment, the perpetuity of this na- 
tion largely depends, want a stable and fixed currency. It is to their 
interest that values should not be shifting. They are, however, becom- 
ing somewhat restless. They think their interests receive but little 
attention, and certainly they do not receive the attention they deserve. 
While their interests are the largest in the country and make up the 
great wealth of the Republic, yet the Agricultural Department is a 
mere bureau. The bureau of onimal industry occupies rooms divided 
off by boards in the roof story of the agricultural building. The dreaded 
disease of pinto pangmonia is in four hundred and fifty-five herds in 
this country, yet Con, is tardy in taking hold of the question with 
a strong arm and wiping it ont. 

The great butter and cheese interest is being endangered by a fraud, 
and no remedy is provided. Special interests seem to have able de- 
fenders on this floor, but there is a wonderful apathy for the agricult- 
urist. We find the great protective interests keep able representa- 
tives in this body, who have grown gray and venerable in the service, 
and who at all times use their ability and experience in keeping the 
tariff upto theold standard. The money interests and the banks have 
able defenders in Congress. The laboring men are uniting and seeing 
that they are specially represented, and they are demanding legislation 
to protect themselves from the power of monopolies and combined 
capital, 

But here is the agriculturist, who works for the next eight months on 
an average of fourteen hours each day, not only himself but his wife 
and children, with but little society but the books and papers which 
he so largely takes and reads; who is looking after his interest? He 
has in all probability a mortgage of from $1,000 to $2,000 on his farm; 
every effort is being made to pay it and provide-a home for his old age, 
but he sees all other interests specially protected but hisown. He 
sees the nations of the world adopting a policy to increase the value of 
money, and also a disposition in this country on the part of the creditor- 
class to follow their example; and is it any wonder that there is a rest- 
less and alarmed condition even among this conservative element. 

Let us look at this question fora moment in a practical way, and see 
if there is any necessity for us to follow in the footsteps of England 
and other nations. Gold and silver are the money of the world. Both 
metals are used in about the same proportion, although there is more 
silver than gold. Does any sane man believe that there will be a per- 
manent demonetization of silver throughout the world, or even in any 
considerable portion of it? Self-interest on the part of the nations will 
oppose any permanent demonetization, and tie present condition is only 
temporary and in the interest of creditors, which is bound to be cor- 
rected as soon as public attention is generally and fully directed to the 
great question. As long as the two metals are used as money its value 
and the ratio between them should be fixed by international arrange- 
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ment or by concurrent 
manent 2 in values in ee other policy, 


tion. There can be no such thing as per- 


Suppose for instance that the leading nations fix their own ratio—one 
at 1:15}, another 1:16, another 1: 20, and so on, then there must be, so 
long as commerce exists, so long as silver and gold have a commercial | ome 
value, no such thing as permanence in values, because the effect of such 
divergent ratios would surely end in some countries having all the sil- 
ver and others all the gold, and prices would shift and change accord- 
ingly. If each nation is to fix its own ratio, we in one sense do away 
with the currency of the world, and we might about as well fix asa 
basis a bushel of wheat or a steer of given weight and age. 

There is only one solution of this question n 
that is, so long as we use gold and silver throughout the world that we 
have a common ratio. Our fathers built on a solid foundation when 
they established that the legal-tender coins of the United States be made 
of both metals, and this policy continued until 1873. It might be well 
to refer to the views of some of the statesmen of modern times. Mr. 
Blaine, in a speech delivered in the Forty-fifth Congress, said: 

I believe the struggle now i a Se Se eee ae eee 


iep eat newly nee would: disaster in the 
except 


of property investments w! a return in money. 
These would be enormously in and s r- 
tionate and unfair advantage over every other species of 2 as the 
most reliable statistics there are nearly seven tho of coin 
or in the world, not very y gold and silver, it 
„„ existence as een results which 


O an ae Re monetary 
conference, used these words: 


I believe that bimetallism will 8 for I can not see how the 
vast structure of credit, the most disti: feature of 


— = i ke cata pays Geren 
commerce, can be supported on a basis alone. both m: base 
has often been found too narrow; FVV 


positively unsafe. 
WILLIAM M. EVARTS, at the same conference, said: 


7... porisee anat dig lahi arp ser aa o 
2 been used as money. or when their united 
671 progress of society, so above all things in this 
circumstances 


age and in the actual ot ie worst wan tie tree 
There is only one permanent solution of this question, and that is, 
so long as gold and silver are used throughout the we havea 


mutual TOERE E All the signs indicate to me that 
we are to have it, for one I am in no haste to take action in this 
House at this session. We want the people to understand that we will 
look out for their interests. We are doing this under the present law. 
Under the Bland law forty-eight millions can be coined each year. 
The total output of silver last year in this country was only about forty- 
eight millions, and it is estimated that we used nearly nine millions in 
the arts. It therefore follows that if the administration looks out for 
the interest of our silver ucers the entire product would be coined 
and several millions 

The fact is that the course of the present administration has had 
much to do with the decline in silver bullion during the past year. 
This is shown by extracts from foreign papers which I have taken from 
the speech of a prominent ex: r made a few weeks ago, who is 
very careful in the making of statements. He alleges that in the be- 
ginning of 1885 the London price of silver per ounce was 50 pence, and 
it fell to 47} pence on the publication in the London Times of the fol- 
Hi ane ie in from the United States, under date of Septem- 

16: 


A Cabinet council was held soy ranges to consider the silver question. 
the President and Secretary of the 3 will ——— —— toe 
the coinage of silver dollars. 

The London Economist of September 12, in referring to the decline 
in silver, stated: 

In the main, it is only the old cause—apprehensionas to the future of silver— 
which has been inoperative for years, bat. Which has recently been revived and 
5 by the agitation in the United States against the continuous coinage 

ver. 

The London and Chine Telegraph of September 26, in commenting 
on the semi-panie, said 

At a Cabinet council yl hel in Washington, on the 15th instant, it was resolved 
to recommend Congress to stop coining sliver under the Bland bill, and the 

on Thursday, September 17, was a not unnatural consequence, 

The London Banker’s Magazine said: 


The agitation of the repeal of the Bland act is a main cause of the de; 

tion. The amount of silver coinage in Fo 
Congress to sanction an abrogation of the law that enforces the absorption of 
that = by the Treasury a complete gilut would doubtless be seen in the 


The Manchester Guardian of the 16th of October says: 


The recent heavy fall in the silver market and the Eastern exchanges 
been caused Sei by an ap 
coinage act of 1878. 

Now let Congress give the world to understand that there is to be no 
suspension of silver coinage, and there is no doubt but that there will 
be a decided appreciation in the value of silver bullion. 

Bim is becoming the subject of consideration all over the civ- 


has 
n of the repeal of the American silver 


ilized world. The question is booming up like a great cloud all over | ket. 


Europe, and the contest is approaching. Germany is arguing the ques- 
tion in the Rei Hundreds of agricultural societies have sent pe- 
titions to Prince von Bismarck ‘‘ declaring that the farming interest 
a the re-establishment of the bimetallic and that the mon- 
tallic plan is in the interest of money-lenders and capitalists 
alone.’’ France, as well as all the states of the Latin Union, are now 
ready to meet. us, and even England can not down“ the question. 
Mr. H. R. Grenfell, ex-governor of the Bank of England, in an address 
at Manchester upon bimetallism, February 16, 1886, closed by saying: 


Now, what do we want you 8 It is to * our support in endeavor- 
ing the Governmen ing that which all other 


done, . T 
g g 


our c agen: 
y willing to enter into treaties, not only if we 
we are ready to take minor measures short of an 


The following dispatch to the Chicago Tribune shows the effect of 
the demonetization of silver on the imperial interests of England: 
[Via Mackay-Bennett cable to the Tribune.] 
LONDON, March 29, 1882. 
report of Sir Auckland Colvin, the financial eee 


strong 
eee of the Indian 
== concerning the efort of the demonetiaation of silver upon the 


ing bankruptcy 
the personal request of Lord Iddesi 
the 2 consented to refer the 
es. Mr. Morton Frewen — 
Ioan 2025 250,000,000 to India, which shall be converted into silver. the. k 
also Sa senna NA to issue notes against 


I believe the time is near at hand when the question will be settled. 
At present we are doing very well. We issue a better silver dollar than 
any leading nation in Europe. We are ina position to have something 
to say upon the question, situated as we are between the great nations 


of the East and West. Let us look out for our own interest. For my 


pariy t semia ee refer thatthe present law (Bland act) should continue 
ks until another session. Let us return to the peo- 
ple and discuss it. Good will come from the consideration. In the 
mean time the agitation will go onin Europe, and by another winter, 
or, at farthest, another Congress, the question can be intelligently con- 
sidered in all its phases. On the other hand, if it is insisted that now 
is the accepted time, if the question is foreed to an issue as presented 
by the President, his Secretary, and the capitalist of the East, then I 
le ee ee en e e 


coinage. 

Suppose we suspend, then what? You say we will in that event be 
able to treat with othernations on this question, while now they refuse. 
Do you seriously believe that the coining of two per month is a ma- 
terial element in influencing other nations tly to refuse to re- 
monetize silver? Certainly not. If you suspend you are only assisting 
the money-loaning nations to reap a rich return that etch follows a 
commotion in monetary affairs, and also give them afresh reason through 
our example for insisting on the single standard of gold. No; let us 

e the nations of the world to understand that this young but rich 
Pecablie rich in its resources, its agricultural lands, its mines of coal, 
lead, petroleum, iron, gold, and silver, will not be dictated to upon 
this question; that while we are ready to treat as to the ratio, yet silver 
and gold shall continue, as it ever has, to be the money of the world. 

There is another consideration why we should have an international 
standard, and that is we shall probably make money by it. The ratio 
between gold and silver in Europe is 1 : 15}, in the United States 1: 16. 
It is not to be supposed that Europe with its one thousand millions of 
silver will come to our standard of 1:16. The loss would be too great. 
It would be far better for us to adopt their standard of 1 : 154, in which 
— we would make about 3 per cent., which is no small item. We 

bcp ee make on the amount of our present silver coin between 
seven million dollars. 

1851 is a favorite idea with many that this great country, situated far 
from the money powers of Europe and rich within itself, can determine 
its own monetary affairs. I admit we could do this if we lived within 
ourselves. If we had a Chinese wall built around us and had no inter- 
course with other nations we might act entirely without reference to 
the balance of the world. But so long as we use the world’s metals as 
money, so long as there is commerce, and we look to other nations for 
traffic and markets, we should, , in the very nature of things 
havesome understanding with the world i in reference to the greatstand- 
ards of value and exchange; and while I say we should have an inter- 
national standard and should endeavor to come to some understanding 
with other nations, yet I would not follow the dictates of the money 

wers across the water. z% Hmo Da OMRE this nation to assert its 
and er among he nations o 

I pire the situation S Sie wie alarm, and it will take 
wise statesmanship to avoid the rocks and breakers before us. The na- 
tions are becoming restless. The great gigantic railroad enterprises of 
the world are fast bringing the nations together to one common mar- 

Distance and time are almost lost sight of. The dynasties of 


Europe, which are on the accumulated wealth of centuries 
for their continuation, are in fact tottering, and their life is short; but 
they are endeavoring still to maintain their power and wealth by adis- 
criminating policy in reference to the world’s metals. The time has 
come for this young, vigorous, gigantic nation, wonderful in its possi- 
bilities, to assert its own proper influence with firmness and modera- 
tion. The contest between silver and gold is going on in Europe with 
every indication that bimetallism will succeed. 

The United States stands to-day upon good ground. We called a halt 
in 1878 toward the tendency to further demonetize silver when we re- 
monetized the metal. We are using both metals and keeping them equal 
with no immediate cause for alarm. In other words, we are doing well. 
We are in a position to treat with other nations on fair terms. Let the 
contest go on in other lands. We know, from the very nature of things, 
that bimetallism will be the final result and that both metals will be 
put on a parity. This is no time for us to i with extreme 
measures. Let us take such a course that our people will have confi- 
dence that the metals selected by our fathers shall continue to be-used 
as they intended, and that no distinction shall be made between them to 


a political revolutionin 
P C 
lative power of the Government was looking alone to the interests of the 
creditors. 

Mr. Speaker, I have given this comp’ licated question the best attention 
and consideration that I could with the manifold duties pressing upon 
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us here, and I have come to the determination, until the conditions 

change, tolet well enoughalone, andshall voteaccordingly. Fre! 
Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 
The CHAIRMAN. Ten minutes. 
Mr, FULLER. I desire to reserve that, having promised to yield it 


to another gentleman. 

Mr. PAYSON. Mr. Speaker, the subject-matter of this debate has 
probably received more attention, been the subject of more 
and the occasion of more books, phlets, and documents than any 
question which has excited public interest forthe past twenty-five years. 

Indeed, the question of the single or double monetary standard has 
been one of the foremost in all civilized nations for the past century. 

Because of the conceded fact that in every nation its monetary system is 
of fundamental importance, the best minds of the world have discussed 
the question in all its bearings, and it may be safely assumed that the 
desirability and utility of using both gold and silver as money has been 
decided in the affirmative by the general judgment, as well as the prae- 
tice, of most nations for centuries; indeed, since the dawn of civilization. 

It is not my purpose, Mr. Speaker, to go into any of the arguments 
by which this y universal custom is sustained. 

I VVV me the honor to 
listen to me to-day is familiar with these oft-repeated reasons for the 
use of gold and silver as money metals. 

This nation has always been bimetallic. 

A brief résumé of our coinage system may not be out of place; omit- 
ting references to subsidiary coins, alloys, and trade-dollars, simply 
dealing with the history of the monetary unit, and the amount of pure 
metal in the dollar coins. 


History of the monetary unit and the amount of pure metal in the dollar coins. 


2 |B 
q | 48 
Periods. between dates when coinage acts of the United BE 325 
States took cffect. 33 FEE 
75 ~ 87 
522 asd 
8 8 


April 2, 1792, to July 31, 1881. . . . . s-. srice 
July 31, 1834, to January 18, 1837... 


January 18, 1837, to April 1, 1883 
April 1, 1853, to April 1, 1873. 
April 1, 1873, to June 20, 1874. .. 
June 20, 1874, to February 28, 1878. 


By this table it will be seen that the silver dollar has never been 
changed since the formation of the Government; it has always con- 
tained the same amount of pure metal that it now has; and as to its 
relative value to gold from 1760 to 1874, silver was always underval- 
ued; that is to say, an ounce of gold would not buy 15.98 ounces of 
silver, the rates fixed by law. 

It will be seen, too, that the difference in the bullion values of the 
two metals was a matter of consideration by the Congress, and attempts 
were made in two instances to equalize their value by the 
amount of pure metal in one of the coins. This was regarded asa per- 
fectly legitimate exercise of legislative power, and the policy was, as 
the gold dollar was too valuable as compared with silver, to equalize 
the coins by taking a few grains out of the gold dollar. 

So, by the act of June 28, 1834, the number of grains in the gold dol- 
lar was decreased from 24.75 grains to 23.2 grains. Silver was the stand- 
ard, and to make an equality between the bullion and monetary value, 
the gold was reduced. 

It should be remembered also that up to the act of March 3, 1849, 
9 Statutes, page 397, no such coin as a gold dollar was known. 

This act provided ‘for the gold dollar, declared it. to be of the value 
of a dollar; the only dollar that had up to this date been created and 
coined was the standard silver dollar. The law did not make a gold 
dollar, but authorized the issuance of a gold piece of the value of a 
dollar. 4 

The language of the law is: 


‘That there shall be, from time to time, struck and coined, &e., * * * and 
gold dol cach to be of the value of one dollar or unit: and the 
gold dollar shall be a legal tender for one dollar. 


The dollar was the money of account and the unit of value by which 
the gold was valued. 

This being true, and both metals having been used as money metals 
during all these years, and as the silver dollar was originally the stand- 
ard and was never dethroned except by the accidental omission of it 
by name in the revision of the laws as reported to the Forty-third 
Congress, the natural inquiry is, what pach, ae exist; what cireum- 
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stances have arisen which make it either undesirable or improper to 
continue the recognition and use of both metals as heretofore? 

For myself, I want a currency which shall be used alike for the la- 
borer and the capitalist; for the man who fulfills the curse pronounced 
on the race by earning his bread by the sweat of his brow; for the 
farmer and the fundholder; for he who digs and delves, as for he who 
depends on a fixed income. One currency for all, which shall not be, 
by reason of its diminishing or diminished volume under the control 
of those whose interest will lie in i its purchasing power to 
their advantage and reciprocally to the vantage of the remainder 
of the people, because the universal experience of the world has ever 
been that the debtors—always in the majority, the laborer constituting 
nine-tenths of the population—are always the first to feel the weight of 
the newly imposed burden, and the last to adapt themselves to the 
changed condition. 

And therefore lam for the double standard for both metals as money, 
and as a matter not only of justice to the people, as well as for the 
increasing of their propere Iam in favor of not only continuing 
the present recognition of both metals in our monetary affairs, but of 
enlarging the use of silver, and extending its usefulness by increasing 
the op ities for issuing and using its paper representative, and 
by making it a legal tender to the fullest extent. 

I do not assume that in a field of discussion which has been so thor- 
oughly cultivated, harvested, and gleaned as that of the currency, that 
I ean add anything of special value in the matter of argument in this 
debate, but I add my voice here to the discussion because of the neces- 
sity of showing in the records of legislative procedure what I believe to 
be the sentiments of nineteen-twentieths of the people whom I have the 
honor to represent on this floor. 

I believe the opinions which I entertain and express are those not only 
of my people but of a like proportion of the people of the great West 
and South. 

Those who oppose the farther coinage of silver, and who are able to 
control a large proportion of the metropolitan newspaper press of the 
East, are badly mistaken in their assumption that the people are with 
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them; and equally erroneous is the view that the from official 
sources that all efforts to circulate silver have been ve are an in- 
dication, if not proof, of that condition of public sentiment, as I shall 
kope a show. 

is debate will have a healthy infiuence. It is asserted that one 
cause of the present depressed condition of business affairs in the coun- 
try is the feeling of uncertainty as to the future condition of the mone- 
tary laws of the nation. The agitation, discussion, and expression of 
public sentiment by those only authorized to express it will, when the 
conclusion shall be reached, leave no doubt unsolved as to what the 
Sa mean and will have. 

If the Representatives understand their constituents the debate has 
proceeded far enough in both Houses to demonstrate that if there ever 
was any room for doubt as to the wishes or intentions of the people, that 
doubt is now resolved to an absolute certainty that the people demand 
the retention and use of the old standard dollar. I have yet tonotice 
a State west of New York or south of Pennsylvania where the delega- 
tion is not committed in oppe Han to any pro restriction. And, 
indeed, if the practice of the British Parliament obtained here of pass- 
ing a vote of confidence, or the want of it, on the yolly of this admin- 
istration as to silver, it is absolutely safe to say its lease of power would 
be limited to the length of time required to call the roll and adjourn. 

I have said that I did not expect to add much of value to this dis- 
cussion in the way of argument on the general question of finance. 

I should feel a diffidence in expressing conclusions so widely differ- 
ent from those entertained, and honestly so, I doubt not, by so many 
gentlemen eminent as financiers and students of such subjects generally, 
were it not for the fact that in reading the debates in Co: when 
this subject was the leading one, in 1876, 1877, and 1878, I find that 


the judgments of so many gentlemen, who were so eminent that their 


utterances were regarded as oracular, were so singularly in error; that 
these predictions are worthy of reproach. 

A distinguished gentleman (Mr. Leonard) from Louisiana said, in 
speaking of the act of 1878: 

The measure is fraught with evil and will only aggravate the present distressed 
condition of the country, 

The distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. Hewitt] said in 
the debate on the veto message of President Hayes: 

I desire to re-enforce it [the message] by showing that this bill, if it should be- 
come a law, will work sure and certain ruin within twelve months to the busi- 
ners of the country, now ing forexistence. In the one minute which was 
allowed me on the passage this bill I predicted that its repeal would be de- 
5 within a year by the indignant voice of a deceived and outraged peo- 
p 

And so the cry and direful prediction of immediate and impending 
calamity went on. The number of these alarmists was large, and their 
positions prominent, and therefore entitled their judgment to corre- 
sponding confidence. 

But these predictions happily were never verified. The public sen- 
timent then, the state of public opinion coming up from the great 
mass of the common people, was so strong that no power in Congress 
or out of it could stem the tide of popular feeling in favor of silver; and 
the bill, over the veto of the President, became a law. 

Senator SHERMAN as Secretary of the Treasury gave an official opin- 
ion that we could not carry to exceed $50,000,000 in silver, and he said 
to Congress in a report of December 2, 1878: 


The erste’ respectfully recommends that he be authorized to discontinue 
a coinage of the silver dollar when the amount outstanding shall exceed 
„000.000. 


Does anybody believe that, had the recommendations of the Secretary 
been adopted, any more than the 850, 000, 000 would have been coined ? 

We have now over two hundred and fifteen millions of silver coined 
and maintained at par with gold to-day, an excess of one hundred and 
sixty-five millions above what the Secretary thought we could carry. 
Who among the financiers of to-day will hazard the statement that this 
$165,000,000 difference, which would never have been coined if it could 
have been prevented by the Treasury officials, could be withdrawn from 
the currency of the nation with any degree of safety? 

All these melancholy predictions have failed to impress the people, 
and especially as not one of the evils predicted has befallen the nation. 
The alarms so frequently sounded and as frequently failing have ceased 
to cause anxiety, and they breed distrust of the ability and judgment 
of the eminent gentlemen who utter them. 

Not only were the predictions of these alarmists not verified, but now, 
seven years having elapsed and the coinage act having added at least 
$215,000,000 to the circulating medium of the country, all passes at 


par. 
As to this, let it be remembered, the President says in his message: 


There is certainly not enough silver now in circulation to cause uneasiness, 
and the whole amount coined and on hand might after a time be absorbed by 
the people without apprehension. 

This admission (of what everybody knows) settles the question that 
it is not existing, present troubles which are complained of, because up 
to this date it is conceded that the coinage act has fulfilled the expec- 
tation of its supporters so far as it has been executed by the Treasury 
officials. 


But now, as in the past, it is disasters in the future and close at hand 
to overtake us against which we are warned; and it is the same set of 
men with the same interests at heart, if not at stake, who are now at- 
tempting to work a suspension of the coinage of silver. 

I ask why should we more confidence in their judgment now 
than eight years ago? Every prediction they then made has failed; 
for every evil they predicted a blessing has come to this people, and 
every cloud they descried has had literally a silver lining, giving light 
and joy instead of shadow and sorrow. 

Happily for this people these prophets of evil have proved to be false 
prophets, absolutely unreliable; and our experience under the coinage 
act is of far more weight than all the theories and speculations of pro- 
fessional financiers, speculators, and doctrinaires. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, because of these unanimous failures in judgment 
on the part of the great financiers and men of business affairs, and be- 
cause the great results so happily attained were wrought by men not 
assuming to possess special inspirations on the question, but who thought 
an honest, common-sense view of matters the best, I venture to sug- 
gest some thoughts which have occurred to me as to our present posi- 
tion and the proper course to be pursued with reference to it. 

I take it, sir, that suspension of the coinage—the mildest interfer- 
ence proposed by the opposition is equivalent to a partial demonetiza- 
tion. $ 
It is conceded by all, so far as I know, that the immediate effect of 
suspension of silver coinage would be the reduction, to some extent, in 
its bullion value. All agree, I think, that restraining or restricting the 
use of silver would work a depreciation in its market value; and corre- 
spondingly, the demonetization of silver, wholly or partially, would, to 
a greater or less degree, appreciate the value of gold. 

On the first question, I remember when a member of the Committee 
on Coinage in the Forty-seventh Congress and the question of suspend- 
ing the coinage of silver dollars was being considered in committée, we 
called before us Mr. Burchard, then Director of the Mint, and he gave 
us as his opinion that— 

The suspension of the coinage of the twenty-seven million of silver bullion 
now annually retained in the co! is bullion thrown upon the market— 
will at once depress the price to at least three-fourths, perhaps less, its present 
value. One of the largest bullion dealers in the country lately wrote me that 
the 5 of silver coinage would probably depress the price of silver bull - 
ion to 

This, in other words, means a clear depreciation of 25 per cent. in the 
bullion value of the silver we have, as well as that we hereafter acquire 
by mining or purchase, as well as an increase in the value, or rather the 
p ing power, of the gold used as money metal. This is to be kept 
in mind as well that an increase in the purchasing power of money is 
always a gratuity, a clear gift to th creditor classes, and, conversely, 
an ‘‘ imposition of a like additional burden on the debtors.” 

As truly and tersely said by Senator JONES, of Nevada, in 1878: 

Any effort, therefore, to deprive gold and silver, or any portion of either, of 
the debt-paying function, without furnishing something to take its place, is 
treason tothe human race. Measured against that treason the disappointment 
of what are called—whether in joke or not Iam unable to say the hon- 
est expectation of creditors, public or private, sinks into utter ness,” 

Demonetization, whether full or partial, means a decrease in the ma- 
terial in which debts may be paid, and an increase in the purchasing 
power of whatever money metal is left. It then takes more of labor, 
or the products of labor, or property to secure the same amount of 
legal tender than before. Whatever is paid tltereafter by those who 
have to produce to procure must be by the expenditure of more pro- 
ductive force than before; the capacity to acquire by the laborer or 
producer is reduced to the extent of the demonetization. 

But let this be kept in mind—there is no corresponding, indced, no 
reduction in any debt, national, State, municipal, corporation, or in- 
dividual, the weight of which always rests upon the back of labor. 

Appropriating an idea from the Senator from Kansas, Mr. INGALLS, 
that with the destruction of the money power of silver, the value of 
property of every description diminishes in proportion. Wages fall, 
and employment ceases. The value of everything is depreciated ex- 
cept debts and gold. The mortgage, the bond, the coupon, the tax re- 
tain immortal youth and vigor, they do not depreciate; the debt re- 
mains but the capacity to pay has been destroyed. 

There are no reasons for believing that there is any too mnch gold and 
silver in the world, or that there will ever be, to supply the needs of 
commerce, to act as the basis of security for paper issues, and. the needs 
of manufacture into articles of utility and beauty. 

The statistics of production and absorption demonstrate that the in- 
creased necessities of trade and business consequent upon the natural 
increase of population will not be supplied by the annual production, 
from present indications. Year by year a decreased production of both 
metals is apparent. 

In view of this, conceded to be true, we are asked, as a matter of de- 
liberate action, to make this terrible sacrifice, to cause this vast de- 

reciation of values, and add these impositions on labor, for what end ? 
That the doctrinaire’s theory may be tested that such action will oc- 
casion so much distress in Europe that England and Germany will 
gladly hasten to join in an international agreement for coinage on a 
common ratio. 
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For myself, this to me is a purely a question of secondary importance. 
I prefer to legislate for America first; to treat this as an American 
question, and as to its immediate effect upon our own people. Why 
need we go performing around and begging some European monarchy 
to join us in any such scheme? 

Congress is bound to look after the interest of this people primarily, 
and in doing so a close examination of the wants, interests, and rights 
of the debtor class may not be out of place. 

Sir, the sole object of the anti-silver men seems to be to protect the 
interests of the creditor classes, and to enact such measures as shall not 
only guarantee to them all possible benefits growing out of changed 
conditions arising from natural causes, pending the debt, but secure 
to them beyond peradventure any possible injury by reason of future 
changes. : 

This proposal to extend the coinage of silver is confessedly in the in- 
terest immediately of the creditor classes. It has somewhat of a sec- 
tional character in this, that the proposition to suspend finds its main 
support in the delegates here from the East; its opposers, outside of 
the larger cities where capital is aggregated, in a practically solid body 
of the Representatives from the South and West. Nor is the reason for 
this difficult to be found. In the Union, the accumulations of available 
wealth—money and savings—are in the old-settled East; it is practi- 
cally improved to its capacity and rich in money, savings, and accumu- 
lations, and is a lender and creditor. 

The West on account of its comparative youth, and the South by the 
disasters and ruin caused by the civil war, are poor in cash, engaged in 
tremendous works of improvement and progress, opening and improve- 
ments of farms, the building of towns and cities for the trade of the 
rapidly increasing population, railroad enterprises which by their mag- 
nitude and requirement of investment stagger the belief of the investi- 
gator—all largely built on credit, the proceeds of a bonded indebted- 
ness that the tributary country must assume and pay; all these make 
the great West and South now large borrowers and debtors, 

As well, except such as are held by the national banks as a basis of 
security for issues of their notes, the domestic holdings of the bonds of the 
nation are largely East. The proportion of the population who are la- 
borers and producers, as to those who are capitalists, fundholders, those 
living on fixed incomes and speculators by the use of cash, is estimated 
at nine-tenths, 

Motives of self-interest, therefore, naturally prompt the creditor 
classes and those representing them to insist upon such legislation as 
shall meet their views of justice, and in case such legislation shall in 
any degree tend to increase the burden upon the debtors, a contest 
arises; such an one, and between these two classes, is presented by the 
bill proposing suspension of silver coinage. 

I think it is susceptible of proof that the eastern part of the Union, 
where it is sometimes assumed that the people have a kind of monopoly 
of general intelligence, embracing especially questions of ee PIN 
litical economy, has had as well a monopoly of legislation in its interest. 

There is no doubt that the general course of legislation for the past 
twenty years in financial matters as to the holders of Government bonds 
has been in the interest of the creditor class. 

The bonds the Government originally issued were payable in lawful 
money, The legal-tender note of the Government was and is lawful 
money. The law under which they were issued caused this to be im- 
pressed on the back of each: 

This note is a legal tender for all debts, public and private, except duties on im- 
ports and interest on the public debt. 

Generally the bonds were purchased and paid for in these notes; but 
as time rolled on and the question was raised as to the power of Con- 
gress to make paper a legal tender, and the credit of the Government 
was fai under these assaults, Congress was besieged by the creditors, 
until on 18, 1869, the act to strengthen the public credit” was 
passed. That act is in these words: 

Be it enacled by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Uniled Sales of 
America in Congress assembled, That in order to remove any doubt as to the pur- 
pose of the Government to discharge all just obligations to the public creditors, 
and to settle conflicting questions and interpretations of the laws by virtue of 
which such obligations have been contracted. it is hereby eee and declared 
that the faith of the United States is solemnly pl tothe payman in coin or 
its equivalent of all the obligations of the United States not interest, 
known as United States notes, and of all the interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States, except in cases where the law authorizing the issue of any such 
obligation has expressly provided that the same may be paid in lawl mon 
or other currency than gold and silver. But none of said interest-bearing obl. 
gations not already due shall be redeemed or paid before maturity unless at 
such time United States notes shall be convertible into coin at the option of the 
holder, or unless at such time bonds of the United States bearing a lower rate 
of interest than the bonds to be redeemed can be sold at par in coin, And the 
United States also solemnly pledges its faith to make provision at the earliest 
practicable period for the redemption of the United States notes in coin. 

By this act the Government pledged itself to make payment to its 
creditors in coin—that is, gold and silver; what was before payable in 
legal-tender notes, then largely at a discount, became payable only in 
coin. The creditors of the nation, holding the bonds payable in lawful 
F ſor coin, the more valuable currency, and 
secured the legislation. 

The next important step was the act of 1873, demonetizing silver. 
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So soon as the people were advised of the effect of the act of 1873, a 
tide of public sentiment swept into these Halls, irresistible; and the act 
of 1878 resulted—a partial concession only to the public demand, but 
containing the vitdl proposal to re-establish the standard silver dollar 
as a full legal tender. 

The act passed notwithstanding the violent opposition of the banks, 
bondholders, capitalists, and the great crowd of alarmists, and under the 
inmost direful predictions of disaster and ruin, sure to follow, and over 
the veto of the President. 

Pending this, the bondholders asserted that hy the act of 1873 de- 
monetizing silver their bonds were payable in gold, notwithstanding 
every bond then outstanding was issued under the act of July 14, 1870, 
entitled“ An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt.’’ 

That act authorized the issuance of these bonds ‘‘ redeemable in coin 
of the present standard value,” &c., and also provided that “ the said 
bonds shall have set forth and expressed upon their face the above speci- 
fied conditions.” $ 

In pursuance of this law, every bond now outstanding contains upon 
it the recital that it is issued in accordance with the provisions of the act 
of July 14, 1870, &c., and redeemable in coin of the standard value of 
the United States on said July 14, 1870, with interest in such coin from 
the day of the date hereof,’’ &c. ‘ 

But to save any possible question of construction and to remove all 
doubts as to the meaning of the movement then in progress, and at the 
same session, Hon. Stanley Matthews, of Ohio, introduced in the Senate 
this joint resolution, as a definitive explanation and construction of 
the laws in force as to the payment of the public debt: 

Whereas by the act entitled “An act to strengthen the public credit,” ap- 
proved March 18, 1869, it was provided and declared that the faith of the United 
States was thereby solemnly pledged to the ment in coin, or its equivalent, 
of all the — an obligations of the mied States, ex in cases where 
the Jaw authorizing the issue of such obligations had expressly pronosi that 
pee same might be paid in lawful money or other currency than gold and silver; 

n 

5 Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the act 
entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” approved 
July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeemable in coin of 
= omer Banas standard value, bearing interest payable semi-annually in such 
“Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the resumption of specie payments,” approved 
January 14, 1875, are required to be of the description of bonds of the United States 
described in the said act of Congress approv: gay 14, 1870, entitled An act to 
authorize the refunding of the nati debt;” a 

Whereas at the date of the passage of said act of Cengress last aforesaid, to 
of July, 1870, the coin of the United States of standard value of 


wit, the 14th da: 
that date included silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains each, declared by 


the act approved January 18, 1837, entitled “An act supplementary to the act en- 
titled ‘An act establishing a mint and lating the coins of the United States,“ 
to be a legal tender of payment, according to their nominal value, for any sums 
whatever: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein), That all 
2 a A nee tr 

on of the Government of the United States in 1 dollars, of the coi: 

the United States, containing 412} grains cach of standard silver; and that 
restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal tender in payment of said bonds, 
principal and interest, is not in violation of the public faith, nor in derogation of 
the rights of the public creditor. 

This resolution passed both Houses by overwhelming majorities, 
clearly showing the sentiment of wne people on the question, and this 
was emphasized by the prompt overruling of the veto of the President. 
As was said by one of the leading papers: 

In the whole history of the Government there was never before a veto of any 
bill by any President which was overruled with such swift promptitude or by 
majorities in both Houses so superfluously large. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the same questions are again presented, under new 

and we are asked to suspend the coinage of silver for reasons of 

th justice and policy. It is conceded that the aim of the anti-silver 
men is to bring the nation to a gold basis; to fix a gold standard. There 
is no attempt at concealment of the object, to compel payment of obli- 
ions, of the vast mountain of debt in gold, the most valuable metal. | 

uspension is the first step. Taking this would then be urged as a 
formal acknowledgment of the principle, and thén the argument of 
plighted faith,” national honor,” and other high-sounding phrases 
always invoked in aid of the creditors—and never yet applied in the 
interest of debtors—would be fervently, and doubtless effectually, 
urged against the retracing of the step. i 

Neither justice nor policy demands the change. Since the great bulk 
of our debt was created, from natural causes easily appreciated, gen- 
erally and thoroughly understood and conceded by the friends of a 
gold standard, a great change has occurred in the relative value or pur- 
chasing power of gold and silver; and beyond, outside of this, this rela- 
tive difference has been largely increased by artificial means, such as 
the demonetization of silver by Germany and other nations in E 
and the continued, istent, and violent .attacks upon it in our own 
country by the creditor classes and the executive officers of the Govern- 
ment for the past ten years. 

I deny that it is unjust to pay in silver, because the contract expressly 
poros that the people shall have that option. Itis a new and start- 

ing doctrine tbat in all cases the debtor must not only agree to per- 
form, but must guarantee the value of the currency in which he hasthe 
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legal right to pay. Clearly, the Government has the right under the 
Constitution to coin money and regulate the value thereof.“ It may 
change the standard when it chooses. The act of 1870 protected the 
creditor as afuture of standard to his detriment by pro- 
viding that the bonds should be paid in coin of the then standard. The 
holders were not to be udiced by a reduction in the standard by the 
Government. The holders have the legal right to coins of that stand- 
ard, and equally clear is the right of the Government to pay in the 


same. 

The that national honor demands payment in gold is 
equally as absurd. It is purely fanciful, and only rises in the fancy of 
those who are to be benefited. Who talks about the dishonor of pay- 
ment in silver except the representatives of the creditor class? Are 
we asked seriously to make payment in the dearer metal as a matter 
of honor that we may merit the applause of our creditors? This is its 
only compensation. The honor ofa nation, like that of an individual, 
is always kept and sustained by a prompt and faithful performance of 
its undertakings as it agrees. An option to doin one of two ways is 
legally honorably satisfied by performance in either, and it is a form 
of lunacy to argue that honor demands the performance of the act most 
injurious to the debtor. 

We are asked to pay these debts in a currency which the creditor 
largely controls, and abandon the right to pay them in what thedebtor 
has in reasonable abundance. Such a rule not only never obtained, but 
was never urged as to an individual. The course proposed to be pur- 

- sued by the silver men is that which has always prevailed. 

After the discoveries of gold in California and Australia, and in con- 
sequence of the large increase in its production, it became relatively 
the cheaper metal. We paid in gold, and as a rule gold alone, simply 
because gold was the cheaper metal, and was less burdensome to the 
tax-payer, and was the dollar of the contract. Nobody questioned the 


t then. 
e honest dollar is the dollar made so by law and contracted to be 
paid. Less than this would be dishonorable to the creditor; more than 
this, dishonest to the debtor. 

The argument of equity is based on the assertion that silver has 
largely depreciated in purchasing power. Tested by gold alone, I ad- 
mit this; but in comparison with other commodities of commerce and 
use silver has not depreciated. ‘That is to say, an ounce of silver bull- 
ion to-day will secure more of the necessaries, comforts, and luxuries of 
life than it would twelve or fifteen years ago. 


The „5 downward; and 
to determine whether the a relative between gold and 
silver has been caused by a iation of silver or an increase in the 


value of gold, statisticians have made careful compilations of facts bear- 


in n. 
Kr. Burchard, the late Director of the Mint, ted these re- 


searches for many years, and embodied the results in his annual 

In that for 1879, page 37, he gives a table of results. He shows that 
the average prices of staple commodities for the closing year of each 
decade, 1829-30, 1839-40, 1849-50, 1859—60, 1869-70, were substan- 
tially the same, and beginning with that year, 1870, deduces the follow- 
ing: 


value 
com- 
modities) of— 


Pu 
Prices, of commod- — b 


988 5 E 


00w 


Mr. Burchard followed the investigation in later years; and, to save 
burdening the RECORD with lengthy tables, I quote what has been so 
well said on this point by Senator COKE, of Texas: 


I have before me a table too long to consume time in 
Director of the ©. i 


worth 108 cents in gold. It is now worth 80 .. e a 
facts, when silver 


i 


commodity and can be 


of an of value in the 


more 
world except gold than it could be in 1873, when it outvalued gold, has 
ciated. Lean take the 80cen’ in gold, for which the bullion in the silver. oaeoi 


103 cents in gold; and the tables I have referred to prove it 8 


of wool, of pork, and of 
would in 1873; and, more than that, it will buy that much more of the sweat and 
of the wage laborer, because when the product declines in value 

wages must also come down. Silver has remained with the farmer, the laborer, 
branch 6 ſollows and abides 
they fall and rising as they rise, 


‘ould be deprecia’ 
bears the same relation to all other ities ithas always borne, the 
between it and gold can only be referred to the rise in value of gold. 

The same conclusions have been reached by statisticians in other coun- 
tries, and therefore the ion should be a 120-cent dollar when ap- 
plied to gold, ifthe language of the trade is to be used. 

The benefits which were expected to flow from the passage of the act 
of 1878 have not been fully realized. That law was enacted in spite 
of the veto of President Hayes, and with an administration in power 
in open hostility to it. The officials who were intrusted with its exe- 
cution continued to express sentiments of opposition to it and to predict 
absolute failure of beneficial results. From that day to this silver has 
not had a friend in either the White House or the office of the Secretary 
of the , notwithstanding the known wishes of the people con- 
tinuously on question. Since the law was passed five out of the 
seven annual from the President have insisted on the suspen- 
sion of the coinage of silver; the other two are silent on the question. 
Every annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury since 1878 has 
recommended the same action to Congress. In every possible way in 
which executive interference and obstruction could be exercised against 
the coin it has been so used. Through our diplomatic service abroad, 
every means has been used to spread the idea that the use of silver as 
a legal tender would be abandoned, and the in party adminis- 
tration has not bettered the case; indeed, made it worse, but the differ- 
ence is only one of degree. ji 

The hostility of this administration was manifested before the inau- 
guration; thesentiments of the President-elect and the policy of his ad- 
ministration were proclaimed and given to the world in his letter to 
many members of this House in February, 1885. The response of the 
people came swiftly and unmistakably, when, without debate, the pro- 
posal to coinage, attached to the sundry civil appropriation 
bill in the last session of the Forty-eighth Congress, was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. : 

Again, the law requires the coinage of at least $2,000,000 worth of 
bullion each month. The report of the Director of the Mint for the 
past year shows that there was a shortage in June of last year of over 
one-half million of dollars. 

Nay more, it was openly stated, and has never been denied to my 
knowledge, that in the early part of the year the Treasury officials held 
a consultation and discussed the question whether they had not the 
power to suspend the coinage under the act, because Congress had not 
made a specific ap riation for the monthly purchase of bullion. 
This in the face of the law which provides there shall be coined,” &c., 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to purchase, 
&c., and a sum sufficient to carry out the provisions of this act is 
hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated.” Wise counsels prevailed, and the technical quibble 
raised by these officers to defeat the law was abandoned. 

To cause it to appear that the law is a failure, no hesitation is mani- 
fested in making official statements which are wholly misleading. 

The President assures us that ‘‘special efforts have been made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to increase the amount of our silver coin in 
circulation,” and Senator MORRILL, as a champion of the policy of the 
administration, says: ‘‘ The Treasury officials have all been at work 
from morn until the evening twilight in pushing silver at every 
eross- in the country, and that silver thus has been shipped at 
great cost wherever an opening has been found, and yet Treasury offi- 
cials are berated as insincere because théy have not bewitched the world 
with more love for silver dollars, although they appear to have kept 
the axles of the express cars hot in their transportation to every nook 
and corner of the continent.“ 

Sir, no statements could be more misleading, indeed, void of truth. 
Who have they ever offered a silver dollar to that it has been refused? 
Who has declined to accept it, except, possibly, the holder of Govern- 
ment paper? I assert that the Treasury has never attempted to pay a 
dollar in silver, asa payment, except to Government employés who get 
their cash at the or some connected therewith. Who 
has ever heard of a pensioner d to take silver, or of a laborer, or 
of the army of Government — about this city, or the country 
over? The last administration did not hesitate to pay us the principal 
part of our salaries in silver certificates. In the last Congress while in 
‘Washington I kept an account of the proportion of my that I was 
paid in silver certificates, and it was over 70 per cent. I saw the ex- 
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periment tried several timeson the floor of the House of sendinga page 
=e the ep e, en e. ‘s office with a member's check, and never saw 

cent. come back in silver certificates, and vet at that 
— ‘ies et, the Sergeant-at-Arms had an excess of cash received from 
the Treasury, which he desired to return because not called for by us, 
these very certificates which they sent to him to disburse to us—new, 
never used—would be refused by the Treasury because they were not 
legal tender. 

The trouble is they do not try to get them out of the Treasury. The 
common people, who would be glad to have this money, have very 
limited dealings with the Treasury. The cash that is held there is not 
used in transactions with the masses of the people; but the bondhold- 
ers, the banks, the heavy contractors, and men of large affairs, are the 
ones who have direct dealings with the Treasury and are paid in Treas- 
ury drafts, paid in turn in greenbacks or gold or gold certificates. As 
well said by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Symes], (if one-fourth 
the ordinary expenses of the Government were paid in silver, there would 
be no surplus of that coin in the Treasury.” 

The Secretary need not burn many axles of express cars in trans- 
porting silver if he will only begin and continue to 3 the holder of 
Government obligations as ordinary people were treated by the last ad- 
ministration. The truth is, as everybody knows, there is no lack of 
opportunity for the -parioa of silver dollars by the Treasury; to p 
tend otherwise is the veriest subterfuge, 3 frivolous. 
trouble is the rtunities are never embraced except in the case ot 
employés conveniently located. When do the farmers, laborers, small 
traders, &c., ever deal with the Treasury? The banks do, but they are 
all arrayed against silver. 

I confess, Mr. Speaker, that I do not appreciate the difference in ob- 
ligation on the part of the Government between myself as a creditor 
and the holder of a Government paper obligation. What causes the 
special sanctity which seems to attach to a bond or coupon and entitles 
it to a special consideration and payment in what the Treasury regards 
as a higher class of fands than is tendered me as alaborer? Can any 
one assign any valid reason why there should beany discrimination by 
the Treasury officials in favor of any class of Government creditors? 
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Still it goes on, and all official announcements are against silver and fx 


the creditor. 

ting publie sentiment, the Comptroller of the Currency 
says in his last report that it is not believed that the people desire 
either the principal or interest on the bonded debt of this country to 
be paid in anything but gold coin or its equivalent.” 

Where does the gentleman find any evidence of that sentiment ex- 
cept in the commercial circles of localities where the preponderance is 
in favor of making money dearer and more valuable? Where areany 
petitions from the farmers, the laborers, the small traders who are in 
daily contact with the masses, with the producing classes of the coun- 
try, who practically alone build it up and give it under wise laws what- 
ever degree of prosperity it has? How many of these papers have 
found their way to the Committee on Coinage? None; for none have 
been signed. But the room of the Committee on Coinage is full of re- 
monstrances from that class of people against the proposal to suspend 
the 

This is the same gentleman who in his official report for the preced- 
ing year said of the act of 1878: 

The law which stamps 412} of silver and arbitrarily insists npou its 
circulation as a dollar, with unlimited legal-tender qualities 

The italics are his— 

Se ee me, is but 85.2 cents, 
is unworthy of this nation, &c. p 

This {rom un execative officer whose only duty as to the laws is to 
faithfully execute them, he sending to the representatives of the people 
his impudent opinion that the deliberate act of the Congress, as against 
the veto of the President, is unworthy of the nation ! 

D: what meat doth this our Cæsar feed, 
T he is grown so great? 

The truth is, Mr. Speaker, that the Treasury Department for many 
years has not only been to the benefit of the bondholders ot 
the country, but a been a kindergarten for the education of gentlemen 
to positions in national banks. 

But to show that it does circulate with all this opposition I append 
this table: 


Comparative tuble, showing the amount of silver dollars coined to October 31, 1885, the aot fe the DT, the amount of certificates held as cash, 
the amount of certificates in circulation, the net silver dollars in the Treasury, and the amount in circulation in coin. 


silver SS. Bil vor osetis- Net standard Standard silver 


Standard 

1885, Gollars oolned. dollars in the | Treasur silver dollars | dollars in cir- 

OHATS COLD Treasury. ah Y: in Treasury.“ culation. 
January 31 | 191, 947,194 150, 632, 154 27, 337, 890 36, 773, 343 41,315,040 
Februa 194, 247, 194 153, 561, 007 29, 951, 880 42, 093,056 40, 686, 187 
March 196, 697, 304 156, 698, 482 30, 861, 615 43, 878, 256 39, 908, 91 
‘April 30. 199, 107, 894 159, 441. 034 32.141140 40.907. 088 39, 666, 360 
y2.. 201, 509, 231 162, 244, 855 35, 575,590 57, 159, 669. 39, 264, 376 
June 30. 209,884. 165,418,112 38,870,700 03.852.160 38,471,269 
July 31 .. 205, 784, 66, 499, 40,340, 980 67,027,842 39, 284,433 
August 81. 208, 259, 166, 854, 215 42,712, 890 70,774,919 41, 406, 166 
September 30. 210, 759, 431 165, 483, 721 B1, 722,990 71, 827,006 45, 27%, 710 
103, 817, 342 21, 906, 514 70, 670, y 089 
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*Afler deducting silver certificates in circulation. 


I have said that this administration was worse than the last. I will 
prove it. The last did pay part of the salaries of employés in silver 
certificates and silver, as I have said. But, mark you, Mr. Speaker, the 
pay-rolls at this end of the Capitol alone average $200,000 per month, 
and during this year, since the meeting of this Co not a dollar 
in silver certificates has been furnished by the Secretary of the 


Treasury | 
to pay on this vast indebtedness—not a dollar; and so Lam told itiswith 


the army of employés in the city and at other points where 

disbursements are large. Where is there a Government employé who 
would refuse to accept this paper as payment ? Not one can be found. 
And yet the Treasury officials are constantly the fact that the 
Treasury is being lumbered up with these standard dollars and thesilver 
certificates, and the people do not want them and will not take them. 


banks are bound by every consideration of obligation to the community and of 
prudence in the care of the interests of their depositors to preserve the general 
currency on a gold basis, and to continue to treat, as they have hitherto treated, 
ver currency as an unavoidable infliction, to be separated in practical 
usiness from current money by marked discrimination.” The method of car- 
8 out this ae is to receive from the Government through the clearing- 
house the currency the Government may have to offer, but setting it apart and 
treating it as a special fund, to be paid over to the banks interested in the very 
money received on their behalf.” No silver or silver certificates need be offered 
{ by eg Sig wo in the settlement of its clearing-house balances, and none would 
berefused. Such as came from the Government would be received and 
— — ae = offered, But the clearing-house settlements and the reserves 
ofthe would be preserved unadulterated, and the international standard 
would be maintained in its integrity. Silver would not be any more than it has 
been in New York bankable money, while it would continue in — 
lation until such time as its volume became too great for such 
is 3 within the law, and it is equally clearly — te to 
secure the fae raina the currency problem,and to secure it with the least 


I deny it. I assert that the statement is untrue; the people will take derangement to business. It will be objected that it isnot caleulated to promot 
them if they are afforded an opportunity, and the need not | the permanent i = of — our ou to the 
use any special exertion; all he need do is to offer them; and it is idle | spi 8 silver-coinage act. This ie true. Itis not intended to 


to talk otherwise. 

The hostility of the administration to silver is shown again in assent- 
ing to the action of the clearing-house in New York in its discrimina- 
tion against silver. 

Theact of 1882 provides that no natioual banking association shall be 
a member of any clearing-house in which such certificates shall not be 
receivable in the settlement ofclearing-house balances. The associated 
banksof New York have deliberately, persistently, and defiantly refused 
to carry out the provision of this law by an agreed evasion; 8 that 
no bank would offer, and, thereſore, none could refuse the Government 
Paper. The assistant treasurer at New York is a party to this 
menh and the practice is acquiesced in, if not openly approved, by the 


wth resson therefor is plainly stated in the New York Times of recent 


Meantime it has been suggested by a banker of very high standing that the 


not the s} obligati any citizen or body of citizens to suffer injury 
from the operation of the law if it can be we gr gros It certainly can be 
avoided banks. The law says silver dollars shall be a legal tender for 
debts; it not say that Fr 
such as The ey outlined for ks 


bank deposits, 
the law, and that isthe purpose of the 


ion and the 2 of 
servative business men. 


in a war upon the 
constitutional currency of the country, which 


ane directly contrary 
agree- | to law, is outlined to secure a repeal of the silver law and defeat the 


expressed will of the people. 
istration.” “We shall see 

To render the silver laws unpopular, if possible, by causing a feeling 
of unrest, of impending danger, of pandering to the asserted idea that 
a financial crisis and panic are impending, the story was started last 


And this is the purpose of the admin- 
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July that the gold balance in the Treasury was alarmingly low. K 
in mind, Mr. Speaker, that there was then in the Treasury 8180, 863, 7 
in gold coin and $71,271,013 in gold bullion and not a single dollar of 
Government obligations payable in gold liable to be presented for pay- 
ment, the usual customs receipts being received daily, and no unusual 
demand apparent or asserted. 

But the banks assembled and adopted the following: 

Whereas, after careful inquiry into the current operations of the United States 
Treasury, itisascertained that with the continued purchase of two million silver 
bullion per month the probable receipts of gold currency will be insufficient to 
meet the demands upon it until the meeting of Congress in December next, but 
that the Secretary will be compelled to make his payments in silver dollars, 
which will become a most disturbing clement in the daily business of the coun- 


try: Therefore, 

Nesolred, That to avert this threatened danger, and in the confident belief that 
Congress will take early steps to prevent the deterioration of the present com- 
mercial standard of value, the banks hereby tender to the Government, from 
their gold reserves, the sum of $10,000,000 in exchange for that amount in frac- 
tio silver coin, or for such other currency as the clearing-house committee 
may approve, the samc to be apportioned among the banks in the clearing-house 

tively, pro rata of their deposits and gold reserve. 

‘Resolved, That should this amount prove insufficient, a further sum, not to ex- 
ceed ten millions, be offered, and that the banks of Philadelphia, Boston, Chi- 
cago, and other cities be invited by the clearing-house committee to participate 
in carrying out the objects of these resolutions. 

The Treasury officials took up the cry, the Treasurer met the banks, 
and the country was assured that in a spirit of patriotism the banks 
had come to the relief of the Treasury and advanced $6, 000,000 of gold 

_ and taken silver therefor, and were industriously pushing the circula- 
tion of the silver throughout the Union, testing by practical example 
whether the people really desired silver. A 

For one, I never believed in either the danger asserted or in the sin- 
cerity of the effort to circulate silver, and, to ascertain precisely what 
was done, I had the following correspondence with the Treasury De- 
partment: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, January 20, 1886. 


Sm: I have the honor to inclose herewith, in compliance with the request 
contained in your letter of the 13th instant, copies of correspondence and certifi- 


cate in to the exchange ot silver for gold coin with the New York clear- 
ing-house. 
Respectfully yours, 


D. MANNING, Secretary. 
IIon. L. E. Paxsox, House of Representatives, 
OFFICE OF ASSISTANT TREASURER UNITED STATES, 
New York, N. Y., July 28, 1835. 
Sins: I hereby certify that I have this day received from the associated banks 
$5,915,000 in gold, and that I have set aside the sameamount, none $5,915,000, 
in subsidiary silver coin, in a vault of this office, under seal, which I agree to 
hold subject only to the order of the chairman of the clearing-house committee 
and the manager of the New York clearing-house. 
THOMAS C. ACTON, 


Assistant Treasurer United States, 
To Mr. Witt1AM Down, . 
Chairman of the Clearing-House Commiltee, and 
Mr. WILLIAM A. Camp, Manager. 


OFFICE OF ASSISTANT TREASURER UNITED STATES, 
New York, July 29, 1835. 

Srm: I have to report the receipt of $5,915,000 in gold certificates from the asso- 
ciated banks (one of the banks to which was Soe $85,000 declined tore- 
spond), in exchange for the same amount of subsidiary silver coin (half-dollars), 
which I now hold in one of the vaults, under seal, for the purpose of exchange 
if desired by the banks. 

I have not taken up the amount in the Treasurer's general account asa receipt 
and disbursement, but as an exchange of one kind of money for another. Thus 
I have reduced the amount of subsidary silver coin to that extent, and corre- 
spondingly increased gold coin. It will a in form 544, in the receipts in 
gold certificates” and in the payments in ional silver coin,” and in form 
42, in the report of the liabilities and assets, and on none other of the accounts, 


Very respectfully, 
THOS, C. ACTON, 
Assistant Treasurer. 
C. N. JORDAN, 
Treasurer United States, 


New YORK CLEARING-Hovse, 14 PINE STREET, 
New York, October 30, 1885. , 
DEAR Sin: You will remember that the banks of the city of New York de- 
ith the assistant treasurer 


your judgment, may deem best), and receive in exchange therefor either silver 
dollars, silver certi 


rights in the matter, but to carry out, as far as 5 our 8 3 
go! balance, n order that the 


We see from the present condition of the Treasury no cause for apprehension 
of its not having gold enough for some time to come, and while making the 
above request can ae dia arts our entire willingness to again come to the aid 
of the Government, w ever, in the opinion of the banks, the exigency requires 
that aid should be afforded in order to protect the banking interests of this city, 
and through them the financial and commercial interests of the whole country. 

Awaiting your favorable reply, 2 

Jam, your obedient servant, 
J. D. VERMILYE, 


Chairman Clearing-House Committee. 
Hon. DAXIEL MANNING, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., October 31, 1885. 

Sim: I have to acknowledge the recei et end letter of the 30th instant, sub- 
mitting that the banks of the city of New York be permitted to deposit with 
assistant treasurer of the United States in exchange for lawful money, a large 
portion of the amount of fractional silver coin, which they had previously re- 
ceived from that officer in exchange for a like amount of gold, the banks being 
8 to distribute the silver through the country as originally intended by 

em, 

In reply you are informed that no special permission of the Department is re- 
gored in this case, as under the provisions of the act of Congress 88 

une 9, 1879, the holder of any of the silver coins of the United States of smaller 
denomination than one dollar may, on presentation of the same in sums of 
twenty dollars, or any mutiple thereof, at the office of the Treasurer or any 
assistant treasurer of the United States, receive therefor lawful money of the 
United States. . 

Very respectfully, 
C. S. FAIRCHILD, 
Acting Secretary. 
Mr. J. D. VERMILYT, 
Chairman Clearing-House Committee, New Fork City. 


This correspondence, as will plainly be seen, was indefiniteas to what 
was done in detail, and so I again requested details of the transaction 
of the business and received the following: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, January 20, 1880. 


Sim: Referring to previous correspondence relative to your inquiries concern- 
ing the exchange at the subtreasury at New York of sliver for gold coin with 
certain of the New York banks, you are informed that since the return of the 
Treasurer of the United States to Washington, yesterday, it is ascertained from 
him that no correspondence except such as has been already furnished you passed 
between the banks and the Department in the matter, it having been arran; 

verbally at a conference in New York. The amount so exchanged under this 
arraygement was $5,915,000, for which one certificate was issued by the assistant 
treasurer (copy of said certificate dated July 28, 1885, previously furnished you), 
the fractional silver remained in the vaults of the subtreasury until it was paid 
out from time to time upon the order of the proper officers of the clearing-house, 
pt pees according to the provisions of the act of Congress approved June 

15 Respectfully yours, 
D. MANNING, 
Secretary. 
Hon. L. E. PAYSON, 
House of Representatives. 

This letter was also eyasive as to how the silver had been disposed of — 
how paid, and to whom—although it clearly and in terms asserted that 
part, at least, of the silver was paid out from time to time upon the 
order of the proper officers of the clearing-house;’’ and in I de- 
manded information as to details of the payment of this certificate and 
as to the disposition of the silver as shown by the books and accounts 
of the Department, and this letter was the result: ` 

TREASURY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, February 3, 1886. 

Sır: I beg to return herewith letter from Hon. L. E. Payson, dated February 
1, 1886, referred by you to this office, asking for information concerning pay- 
ments on account of certificate issued by the assistant treasurer of the United 
States at New York on July 28, 1885. 

This certificate, representing deposits of fractional silver amounting to $5,915,- 
000, was redeemed in partial payments between November 4 and November 7 
last in United States notes, in accordance with the provisions of the act of June 
9, 1879, which directs the Treasurer or any assistant treasurer of the United 
States to exchange, for lawful money, silver coins of the United States, of 
an 9 denominations than $1, when presented in sums of $20, or any multiple 

eur respectfully, 

C. N. JORDAN, 
Treasurer of the United States, 
Hon. DANIEL MANNING, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the absolute insincerity of this transaction is fully 
apparent, and I call the attention of the House and the country to it. 

The silver coin taken was ‘‘ fractional silver,“ not a legal tender ex- 
cept for trivial sums, at the outset stamping the transaction as only 
colorable, and the coin itself never leaving the Treasury, all the time 
locked up—‘‘ under seal.” 

But the country was not alarmed; not a ripple appeared on the com- 
mercial ocean; the people remained serene; and, finally, on October 30, 
the banks suggested to Mr. Secretary Manning: 

You will remember that the banks of the city of New York deposited with the 
assistant treasurer of the United States the sum of $5,915,000 in gold, receiving 
in exchange a like amount of fractional silver coin. Since that time, though 
active efforts have been made to distribute it through the country, * * we 
have been unable to do so, & 

All this time the silver was under seal“ in the Treasury. 

The efforts were clearly very strenuous! 

But failing in this they submit that we be permitted to avail our- 
selves of a right we possess to d it four million five hundred thou- 
sand or four million and receive in exchange therefor either silver dol- 
lars, silver certificates, orsuch other form of currency you (the Secretary 
of the Treasury) may deem advisable,” 

Here was an opportunity for the Secretary to do something he had 
desired—to pay silver to any creditor who would take it and thus relieve 
the vaults of standard dollars. 

These self-sacrificing patriots, who had come to the rescue of the Treas- 
ury and asked for fractional silver, now desired silver dollars or silver 
certificates, and asked to be paid in them. But the officer of the Gov- 
ernment who had been keeping the axles of express cars hot in send- 
ing silver over the country from one depository to another—and never 
tendering a dollar to a creditor—blandly tells the banks they can have 
“lawful money if they desire!“ g 
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The next week the payment is so made and that farce is ended. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, do all these parties in this transaction resort to 
such subterfuges and deceptions? Why did the Secretary write me 
that the silver was paid out from time to time?? Why the banks 
allege their efforts to put the silver in circulation? Let the country 
judge, and it will! . 

Sir, a refusal to obey the law or an indirect nullification of its re- 
quirements by a public officer is an abandonment of the plain path of 
duty, and should cause the officer the loss of the confidence of the people, 

The motive of self-interest on the part of the banks against silver is 
not difficult to find. Silver is the only money that is in circulation 
among the people which the banks can not control if the policy outlined 
by this administration shall prevail. 

Let it be remembered, Mr. Speaker, what that policy is, and it can 
not be too prominently mentioned and discussed. 

First, the Secretary of the Treasury in his annual repo: 16, an- 
nounces that the limited coinage of silver and the act of May 31, 1878, 
prohibiting the retirement of the greenback, are ‘‘two evils which are 
each a separate menace to the public tranquillity and injurious to the 
public morals.” 

He recommends the repeal of the silver-coinage act and of the act 
making compulsory Treasury issues and reissues of the legal-tender 


notes. 
The favorite plan among the people of the issue of gold and silver 
certificates is declared injudicious and should be abolished. 


This policy then, Mr. Speaker, would leave the country with nothing 
but gold, its present stock of silver, and national-bank notes as its cur- 
rency. 

Nothing then would be more certain than that the banks would be 
absolute masters of the situation and control the money of the nation. 

As said by Mr. Hamilton, ‘‘the general state of debtor and creditor, 
all the relations and consequences of price, the essential interests of 
trade and industry, the value of all property, the income of State and 
individuals will be subject to the judicious or injudicious regulation“ 
of the currency by the national banks. 

The continued coinage of silver will render this impossible. 

Another evidence of not only the hostility of the administration to 
silver and its determination to effect a repeal of the present law is found 
in the deceptive methods adopted in the execution of it. 

The President says in his message to us: > 

Every month two millions of gold in the public Treas are paid out for two 
millions or more of silver dollars, to be added to the whole mass y accu- 
mulated, * * If continued long enough this operation will result in the 
substitution of silver for all the gold the Government owns applicable to its 
general purposes. A 


It will not do to Past eg 


$ s s s s 
n the customs receipts of the Government to make 
good this drain of go use the silver thus coined rece Des made legal- 
tender for all debts and dues, public and private, at times during the last six 
months 58 per cent, of the receipts for duties have been in silver or silver cer- 
tificates, while the average in that period has been 20 per cent. 


This proposition has been taken up by very many of the opponents 
of silver in this House and in the Chamber at the other end of the 
Capitol, and the changes rung upon it, and the foolishness of the policy 
of draining the Treasury of its gold to pay for silver bullion, &c. 

Only the other day the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MILLARD] asserted the same line, and this colloquy ensued: 


Mr. MILLARD, But why should the people of the country be taxed at the rate 
of at least $2,000,000 per month for the coinage of a coin t can not be forced 
into circulation? Every month there is taken out of the United States Treas- 
ury $2,000,000 in gold to meet the requirements of the Bland bill, and if the ad- 
vocates of that bill could have their way the sum thus taken would be four in- 
stead of two million dollars, 

Mr. Browy. of Pennsylvania. What evidence have you that $2,000,000a month 
in 21 was paid out of the Treasury for bullion? 

r. MILLARD. The act authorizes the payment of two millions a month as a 
minimum—from two millions to four millions per month. 

7 pet of Pennsylvania. Does the act provide that it shall be paid in 
80 

3 The practice of the Government has been to pay in gold, or its 

uivalen’ 

r. Brown, of Pennsylvania, Oh, the practice of the Government; but what 
is the statute? Does that require sacra in gold? 

Mr. MILLARD, I do not think it does. 

Mr. Browy, of Pennsylvania. Then why not pay it in silver? 

Mr. MILLARD, If we are to have a silver dollar worth only 79 cents, I say let 
us pay it in silver. 

r, BROWN, of Pennsylvania, Did anybody ever refuse to receive payment 
for silver bullion in silver? 
ù Mn MILLARD, I do not think the Government ever offered silver for silver 
ullion. 

Mr. Brown. of Pennsylvania, That is the trouble. 

the law faithfully they would. 


I agree, sir, that now there is taken $2,000,000 per month in gold to 
buy silver bullion for coinage, but I call your attention to this fact, and 
I assert it boldly, that never since the of the Bland bill, down 
to the time that a Republican [Mr. Burchard] left the position of Di- 
rector of the Mint last summer, was there a dollar of gold paid for sil- 
ver bullion for coinage purposes? 

Every dollar of silver bullion purchased by the Treasury for coinage 
purposes under Republican rule was paid for in standard dollars or sil- 
ver certificates—every dollar! ; 

It is reserved for a Democratic administration to inaugurate the new 
system of its own motion, and without the request of those haying sil- 


If they would carry out 


ver bullion to sell; a system of payment in gold where silver was all 

that was desired, and then, after thus adopting that plan, announce it 

as vicious, and as a reason why silver coinage should be suspended! 

a argument can easily be disposed of by returning to the former 
ractice. 

j It is another example of the “‘tirelcss energy of the administration 

in getting silver into circulation. 

The practice of the administration is a fraud, a deceit, a sham. 

These, sir, are only a few of the bitter, hostile actions of the 
against silver. I have deemed it important to emphasize them, that 
the country may know precisely how its will, as expressed in the law, is 
being treated, as the reason why I am impressed with the belief I have 
so frequently expressed and still entertain that no proposal in the in- 
terest of silver can be safely left to the discretion of the Treasury offi- 
cials; that every proposal looking toward its proper recognition must 
be affirmed in an express provision of law. 

I believe these hostile acts and expressions are the most important 
factors in the depreciation of silver in the market, and I believe the 
illegal and unwarranted discrimination against silver by these officials 
s intended to work its degradation and destruction. 

The interests of the metal have, unfortunately, for the past twenty- 
five years been under the control of its enemies, whose interests and 
wishes have been oppad to it; and after it has been, by these adverse 
buffetings, crippled, maimed, debased, depreciated, and dishonored, so 
far as these men could make it so, they then mock its incapacity caused 
so largely by their acts and efforts; treat gold the same way and its 
condition would be as bad. 

This debate will be profitable, if in noother way, in emphasizing these 
facts before the country, The conduct of the executive officers in the 
matter is utterly inexcusable; whether the policy shall ultimately 
prove to be good or bad, the people are forsilver and are entitled to have 
the laws enacted by their representatives administered in the spirit in 
which they were passed. The enforcement by an administration in this 
an of a policy against the will of the people has never yet been suc- 
cessful. 

President Johnson tried itin the broad field of national politics. Pres- 
ident Hayes did the same on this very question, in his veto of the act 
of 1878, of which it was said it is the first time in the whole history of 
the country that a veto message by the President of the United States 
has not only been absolutely impotent, but has actually increased the 
stren, of the measure. For the first time the United States has a 
President thus shown to be powerless, notonly with his own party, which 
he has displeased, but with the opposite party whose good-will he has 
not boan able to obtain. President Cleveland may profit by their ex- 
ample! 

I do not intend, Mr. Speaker, to go into the arguments so exhaust- 
ively and conclusively made by the friends of silver, demonstrating so 
certainly the fallacies of the friends of ion. 

Experience, the best of teachers, shows that the 80-cent dollar goes 
quietly on its way, buying as much bread and clothing, furnishing as 
many of the comforts and luxuries of life, educating the children to the 
same extent, received in every avenue of trade and commerce as its 
more aristocratic brother, the gold dollar. : 

That instead of driving gold out of the country, we never in our his- 
tory as a nation had so much; and it is still coming and will continue 
to come so long as the balance of trade is in our favor; and when that 
balance shall be us, will some opponent of silver tell us how the 
condition would be bettered if silver was disused ? 

The balance then would have to be paid in gold or in low-priced com- 
modities of our own production. 

Tn such a condition of trade our domestic relations require an abun- 
dance of legal tender not affected by such a transfer of gold. 

You will read in vain the hes made on this subject for an an- 
swer to this question. If international balances are settled in gold how 
can it injure a debtor country to have a liberal allowance of silver coin 
a legal tender for domestic debts? 

The position set up is absurd to me. I think I know that between 
nations all settlement of balances is the old system of barter. Our 
metals are taken not as dollars but as bullion, weighed as merchandise 
and valued in the mint of the receiving country, put in the melting- 
pot, the fineness corrected, if not in accord, and coined into the standard 
of the foreign country; and it makes no difference, none whatever, 
whether we have 25.8 grains of gold .9 fine in a dollar, or 20 grains 
and call that a dollar. They treat it as metal and by weight. 

Mr. Speaker, in the rapid increase of population we are having, in 
the immense strides in improvement and material progress we are tak- 
ing, we need more and more money year by year. Gontinning and gen- 
eral prosperity can only be assured by a steadiness of general prices, 
which can only be maintained when the volume of money and amount 
of population increase in practically relative proportions. There never 
was, never will be, a time when general prosperity and a general fall in 
prices coexisted. Then increase in money in this country can 
not be 3 coinage, for the world’s annual production of that 
metal is diminishing; it must come from silver coinage—it can come in 
no other way; and because I am in favor of the restoration of silver to 
its old position, equality with gold, and am opposed, unalterably, to 
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any discrimination either in law or practice against the ‘ dollar of the 
fathers,” Iam in favor of the bill for the free, unlimited coinage of 
silver on the old basis. Nor do I fear an excess of silver. The annual 
uction is diminishing, and without wearying the House or burden- 
ing the RECORD with tables, it is enough to say that when from the 
annual supply of the whole world you deduct enough for the arts and 
the varied manufactures of silver, and the requirements of the exclu- 
sively silver-using countries their needed supplies, there will not be 
enough left, if we obtained if all, to more than supply what we can 
profitably use in our country. And we need it, too, as the basis of the 
currency for the future in this country, namely: coin certificates, which 
shall be a legal tender for the payment of all debts, except when other- 
wise provided. 
The national debt is being rapidly paid. This will extinguish the 
security of the national-bank notes, resulting in their ultimate retire- 
ment. Coin certificates should and will take their place. 


It isno argument to me against this that a few miners would be bene- 
fited; that is an argument for it. I-know the country where silver is 
mined. I have t my whole life in the great West and have seen 


the operations of silver mining carried on. It is begun under the most 
adverse conditions and surroundings, and in the most 1 
pect of nature; in barren, bleak, and inhospitable mountains and hill- 
sides, remote from civilization and the ordinary comforts of life. From 
the hills and mountains of Colorado to the immense works and the won- 
derful shafts on the Comstock in Nevada I have seen the tions of 
extracting the precious metal by intricate processes of the most skillful 
character, from the rock in which it was deposited by nature—tedi- 
ous, laborious, expensive operation, more often fruitless than success- 
ful, but persevered in when there was an alluring hope. As a result, 
I have seen that wild, forbidding section of the Union build up and 
improve; its valleys, small as they are, made the homes of thousands 
of happy, prosperous, and contented citizens, and here and there along 
the railroads which climb the mountain-sides are prosperous 

towns, and cities, some of which rival in every way the more preten- 
tious cities of the East—all resulting from the mining industry. 

Sir, it does not cause any feeling of sadness in my mind that the 

of the bill will benefit that people. I am glad it may. They 
deserve it. Nor have I, Mr. Speaker, any apprehension as to policy or 
duty if the time shall come that equivalency of values, monetary and 
commercial, shall be insisted on, and necessary. I have no hesitancy 
in declaring that I shall vote and act to make the equivalency by taking 
the necessary grains out of the gold dollar, rather than by adding to the 
weight or value of the silver dollar. If that time shall come, the con- 
test will be, as I believe it ishere and now, between the debtor and the 
creditor classes, 

Ring the in any way upon words; state it as you please; it all 
comes back to the one point—the rich and income classes struggling for 
advantage, the laborer and producer resisting the attempt. 

But no fear need be entertained by the timid that the great public 
sentiment of the country will favor injustice to its creditor. The sense 
of public honor is high and the performance of its requirements may 
safely be intrusted to the heart of this people. aod we as their repre- 
sentatives may be well content if we crystallize into statute and insist 
upon the performance, through proper legislation, of their deliberate 
judgment. 

Mr, BARKSDALE obtained the floor. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
BARKSDALE] yields to me one minute. I wish to state that, being 
under the impression that the order of the House with reference to de- 
bate to-day on the silver bill was one which could not be set aside ex- 
cept by unanimous consent, I was for that reason a little late in getting 
to the House this morning, having some business of my constituents 


which detained me at the ments. Hence I was not present to 
yote on the labor-arbitration bill. If I had been present, I should have 
. voted for that bill. 


Mr. BARKSDALE., Mr. Speaker, disguise it as the advocates of the 
suspension ofsilver coinage may, the intention is ultimately toextinguish 
it as a part of the monetary system of the country. The authors and 
abettors of the agitation are responsible for attempting a radical in- 
novation upon the time-honored traditions of the country, and the 
destruction of a system which is coeval with the Government and has 
eyer received the sanction of the people by whom and for whom it was 
created. I know that in deprecating and opposing this scheme I am 
reflecting the will of the constituency to whom I am directly respon- 
sible. Lam conscious, moreover, that I am standing by the landmarks 
of the fathers; standing by the Constitution which they framed; stand- 
ing by the example which they set for the guidance of those who were 
to come after them; and standing by the precedents and platiorm of the 
national Democratic party, of which I am a member. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], in his argument in 
favor of the suspension of silver coinage, objected to the dissent of Dem- 
ocratic Representatives from the recommendations of the President. 
He protested against their ‘‘criticisms.’? He seems to have forgotten 
that the legislative department is distinct from and independent of 


the executive department; that each has its appointed sphere; that 
ac anaE he Guida Dy ite own convictions of duty, and that both are 
responsible to their common sovereign, the people. I arraign no one. 
I accord to the President the same integrity of purpose which I claim 
for myself and for the great majority of the Democratic membership of 
this House who are in favor of silver coinage; but I will not admit 
that we who are opposing the attempt to destroy it are lacking in fealty 
to the Democratic organization and its measures. 

The platform of the national Democratic party declares for honest 
money, consisting of gold and silver, and of paper convertible into 
coin;’’ and this declaration is almost a verbatim reproduction of the 
platform of the Democracy of Pennsylvania, the gentleman’s [Mr. 
Scorr’s]ownState. On the 29th of April, 1880, the Democracy of that 
State, in convention assembled, adopted by acclamation a resolution, 
reported by another Representative of Pennsylvania on this floor [ Mr. 
ERMENTROUT] declaring that the ‘‘Democratic party, as of old, is in 
favor of a constitutional currency of gold and silver.” ‘The gentleman 
[Mr. Scorr] who now appears as a champion of silver suppression, and 
who arraigns the Democracy for dissenting from his attitude, was a 
member of that convention, and consented to the resolution. 

During the long period which intervened between 1792, when the first 
coinage act was passed, and 1873, when silver was eliminated from the 
national currency, there was no thought of taking this departure. It 
was in the latter year, with a fatuity which has scarcely a parallel, 
that a scheme was covertly and with premeditation executed to strike 
down and degrade an essential part of the metallic money of the coun- 
try—a money-metal which had served as a circulating medium of com- 
merce from the remotest antiquity, and which is now being used as a 
medinm of exchange and measure of values by the largest portion of the 
commercial world. Speaking of the maintenance of silver equally with 
gold as the metallic money of the country from 1792 up to 1873, Mr. 
Groesbeck, a distinguished delegate of the United States to the Inter- 
national Monetary Conference of 1878, said: 

It is onough to say that throughout Renal genre Ihave referred to the two metals 
served us for all our transactions abi uite as well as we would have been 


served if we had used but one. How was it at home? This is afar more inter- 


esting inquiry. Not a merchant or manufacturer or banker was injured or em- 
barrassed 


or hindered in his business because we had made both 
tender, and not a merchant, manufacturer, or banker would have prospered 
more if we had used gold or silver alone. Nota creditor or debtor uttered a 
complaint or sought a change; not a laborer, farmer, or mechanic was dissatis- 
fied. Such was our experience in the equal use of both metals as money, and 
the nation was in a condition of absolute rest and acquiescence in its long-tried 
policy. In 1873 and 1874, I believe, without a single recommendation from the 
press, or from boards of trade, or chambers of commerce, or from any other di- 
rection, and when, for the first time, our public debt had become heavy and bur- 
densome, and private indebtedness was larger than ever before, and we were 
in a state of suspension upon a curre amounting to more than seven hun- 
dred millions—in such an exigency, and with the knowledge that we were 
richer in mines of silver than any nation on the globe, we threw our silver away 
and set up gold alone. 

This declaration has not been controverted, and cannot be. It is 
strictly true. The people had not been consulted. They had not ex- 
pressed their approbation of it through any channel by which their 
voice finds utterance. The step was taken as stealthily as the tread of 
a wolf into the sheepfold in the darkness of the night. In truth itdid 
not originate, but found ready abettors, in this country. It originated 
with what has been styled the Bondholding Directory of Europe; and 
its object was to increase the burden of indebtedness in both hemi- 
spheres. The scheme has been well described as ‘ća combination of 
usurers so to contract the currency as to double their profits and double 
the burden of debts upon the shoulders of the toiling people.’’ 


According to my view of the subject— 


Said the distinguished gentleman [Mr. CARLISLE] who now presides 
over this body, pending the discussion of the silver coinage bill in 
1878— 
the conspiracy which seems to have been formed here and in Europe to de- 
stroy from three-sevenths to one-half of the metallic money of the world was 
the most gigantic crime of this or any other age. 

With gold as the only metallic money debts would be practically 
doubled and the value of products and earnings of labor would be cor- 
respondingly reduced. The fortunate capitalist would grow richer, 
and the unfortunate debtor and toiling producer would become poorer. 
A decline of prices follows a reduction of the currency, as night the 
day. 

The contractionists, in their lust of gain, seemed to have set this plain 
rule of economy at defiance and conspired to contract the currency at 
the very moment when the increased business and population of the 
country demanded its enlargement. 

They acted, too, in disregard of the calamitous effects of the same 
policy in the countries whose bad example we have been urged to 
follow. A learned economist, Professor W. S. Jevons, gives the fol- 
lowing graphic description of the effect of silver demonetization in the 
European countries: 

There is no doubt that prices, profits,and wages are falling in many industries 
which have hitherto bee: prosperous. The first cause in importance, the most 
neral, and in all probability the most enduring, is the rapid rise in the eeconom- 
fal value of gold. While the area of civilization is widening, and therefore the 


demand for an adequate currency is being extended, the most populous state of 
Europe hasabanconed a silver for a gold curiency,and has had asa fruit of its 


* 


— 
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successful war with France an exceptional power for attracting gold to itself, 
with singular success indeed, but to the incredible misfortune of its people. 
Germany has effected a monetary revolution on the grandest scale, and 
beggared its own industries. 


But here is still higher authority. I will quote from the report of 
the American commission to the International Monetary Conference of 
1878—Messrs. R. E. Fenton, W. 8. Groesbeck, and Francis A. Walker: 


The effect of the German demonetization and of the closing of the mints of 
the Latin Union to silver has been to destroy the par of exchange between Eu- 
Wire ver rye to 3 ger 8 dealings of two of the great 

ons of the world a degree of un makin, e highly speculative, 
the fluctuations in the price of silver often far — the usual rates of busi- 
ness profit. The intercourse between gold countries and silver countries has 
thus been subjected to difficulties precisely the same in kind as those which be- 
set the intercourse of specie-paying nations with those suffering from an irre- 
deemable paper circulation. These difficulties, it is manifest, must be perpetu- 
ated in time and aggravated in degree should the movement for the rejection of 
silver continue. We have here the explanation of the change in the attitude of 
England since 1867, and of the willingness of the del ion of that country in 
1878 to assist, so far as could be done without compromising the position of Eng- 
59 as a gold- using State, in promoting the use of silver equally with that of 
KO 


Mr. Goschen, the learned representative of Her Brittanie Majesty in 
the same Conference, though not acceding to the proposition of the Amer- 
ican commissioners, had the frankness and candor to admit that it 
would be a great misfortune if a propaganda against silver should suc- 
ceed;’’ and he protested against the theory that silver should be ex- 
cluded from the monetary system of the world. 

It is evident that the public mind of England is rapidly turning to 
bimetallism; and the signs indicate that public opinion will foree the 
Goyernment to re-establish it. A recent meeting of the Chambers of 
Commerce of the United Kingdom, at London, adopted the following 
resolution by an overwhelming majority: 

oe png tendency of silver toward disuse as money is disturbing trade 
gen ly and England's Eastern commerce in particular. Therefore we urge 
the government to unite with other countries in an endeavor to restore silver 


to its former function as a legal tender, thereby giving it a permanent instead 
ofa fluctuating value. 


The reaction in Germany is evidenced by the growing demand for 
bimetallism. The agricultural classes are holdin Beet sia are 
protesting against the single gold standard. The following resolutions 
adopted recently by the general committee of the congress of German 
farmers speak in no doubtful language: 


The congress of German farmers has repeatedly recommended at its eral 
meetings with r to the monetary question, and has urged in the interest 
of German agriculture the adoption by of an international double stand- 
ard. In the course of the past year the condition of German ture has un- 
happily become so much worse that the committee believes it is tourge 
your illustrious body in this most emphatic matter to afford the and 
most decided assistance ble to the sorely tried agricultural interest of Ger- 
many. As we consider a restoration of its value to silver by means of in- 
ternational bimetallism is the surest and most thorough possible, the committee 
has advised the farmers’ and poen Aal peen of Germany to unitein general 
n 


2 the measures adopted so 
corn du 


the landed 
a general catastrophe is inevitable. The 
becomes the alleviation. The fear now 


effort on the part of ye illustrious 
lism. And we must here protest against the etal ve that has been cast upon 


mate protection, because gold 
the Scant of the duties ani 


‘ven as regards those, it does not seem to us charitable to wait much upon the 
action of England. Our actual necessities afford much stronger reason fora 
speedy understanding between the German Empire and such other states as 
have long been ready to adopt this course and to effect eral bimetallism. 

May your illustrious body hear this cry of distress of the German farmers, and 
give effect to our petition. 


I have said that the act ostracising silver and divesting it of its legal- 
tender property was an imitation of the example of the plutocratic 
countries of the Old World; that the step was taken surreptitiously and 
not in the bold and manly fashion which evinces consciousness of right. 

Hidden away in the body of a bill the title of which concealed the 
serpent that was wrapped in its folds was the following clause: _ 

No coins either of gold, silver, or minor coinage shall hereafter be issued from 


oe wee other than those of the denomination, standard, and weight herein set 
forth, 


The coins here excepted were the trade-dollar, which did not possess 
and fractional currency. This act served to 


the Revised Statutes which were reported to Congress the next 


year the following clause occurs: 
The silver coins of the United States shall be a legal tender at their nominal 
value for all sums not $ in any one payment, 5 

This act divested silver of its legal · tender property and reduced it to 
the condition of the baser metals. 

A distinguished Senator, who was at that time a member of the 
House, and was noted for his vigilance and ability, has frankly de- 
clared that he was not aware of the enactment of these clauses; and 
that there were not ten members of the House of Representatives who 
knew of the existence of these provisions demonetizing silver. Even 
the President who signed the act of 1873 was not informed until 
months afterward that it contained the fatal clause. 

a letter dated October 3, 1873, to Mr. Cowdry, Gencral Grant 

I wonder that silver is not already coming into the market to supply the de- 
ficie: in the circu medium.. Experience has proved thatit takes 
about $40,000,000 of fractional currency to make the small change necessary tor 
the transaction of the business of the country, Silver will gradually take the 
place of this currency, and, further, will become the standard of values, which 
will be hoarded ina small way. I estimate that this will consume from & 4).- 
000,000 to $300,000,000 in time of this species of our circulating medium 
I confess to a desire to see a limited ing of money. But I want to sce a 
hoarding of something that is a standard of vu ue the world over. Silver isthis. 


Our mines are now producing almost unlimited amounts of silver, and it is 
8 question. What shall we do with it?” Is st here a solution 
which answer for somes vane to put it in circulation, keeping it there until 
it is fixed, and then we will find other markets. 

This letter proves that months after General Grant had signed the 
bill which purported only to correct ities in the coinage laws, 
he was ignorant of the fact that it had ostracized the standard silver 
dollar from the mints. With natural impatience, he inquired where 
is this favorite money of the people? Why does it not come forth to 
supply the need of a circulating medium? And echo answered, why! 

here was amazement in the land when the people came to a knowl- - 

of the fraud that had been practiced. But truth is omnipotent 

and public justice certain.“ In 1878, after a protracted and able dis- 
cussion, a bill was passed over the veto of the President authorizing 
thelimited co of silverand reinvesting it with its legal-tender func- 
tions. Its did not accept it as a full measure of justice. They 
it under protest as the best they could do under the circnm- 
stances but with the understanding that they would renew and con- 
tinue the struggle until silver was 3, 75 on an equal footing with gold. 

To show the predominating sentiment of the advocates of silver coin- 
age at that day, I will adduce the following extracts from the debates: 

Mr. Cox, of New York, said: è 

I stand thi iple that gold and sil bali walk band in hand i 
their financial function, and it is bat just and fair to both of them that they 
should haveequal chances; otherwise the results éx ed may fail. But I have 
not time to discuss that, except to say that although this bill does not come up 
to the standard which I have marked out, I will stand upon the old equitable 
r that if you can not get the very best thing then take the best you can 
get. t is the doctrine cy pres. I believe this measure, even as amended, is the 

t we can now get. Under and subject to the Constitution we have the right 
to amend all our laws, Are not all our enactments revocable, and may they not 
be supplemented? I trust that if Sarun Gee: the future fresh legislation may 
cure any defect that may be discovered in the measure about to pass the House.— 
Congressional Record, volume 28, Forty-fifth Congress, second session, page 1268. 


Mr. BLACKBURN, of Kentucky, said: 


Jt bears upon its face evidence that the moneyed power has in the passage of 
this measure been beaten but not broken. But the measure even as it stands isnot 
to be accounted valueless. It does restore silver to the coinage. It does make 
it a legal tender for all debts, public and private, withoutlimit. It docs give us 
a bimetallic instead of a single standard. Ay, sir; it does more. It opens up the 


way for other and further 1 ation in this direction, which should, and I doubt 
not will, speedily follow. ngressional Record, volume 31, Forty-fifth Congress, 
second session, page 41. 


Mr. CARLISLE, of Kentucky, and Speaker of the present House, 
said: = 
Our r of legislation over this subject will not be exhausted by the 
sage of this measure, and we ought not to halt for asingle momentin our efforts 
to complete the work of relief inaugurated by it. The struggle now going on 
can not cease and ought not to cease until the industrial interests of the country 
are fully and finally emancipated from the heartless domination of syndicates, 
exchanges, and other great combinations of money-grabbers in this coun- 
try and in Europe. Let us, if we can do no better, pass bill after bill, embracing 
in some one substantial provision of relief, and send them to the Executive 
for his approval. If he withholds his signature and we are unable to secure the 
necessary vote here or elsewhere to enact them into laws notwithstanding his 
veto, let us, as a last resort, suspend the rules and put them into the general ap- 
oan bills, with the distinct understanding that if the people can get no re- 
ef the Government can get no money. Con onal Ron and Appendix, 
volume 31, Forty-fifth Congress, second session, page 44. 


Mr. BLAND, of Missouri, said: 
I do not like this bill. It is not what the country expects. But Iam in favor 


of taking this now as making one step in the right direction. But I give notice 
here, and now that this war shall never cease so long as I have a voice in this 


Con until the A rme of the poopie are fully restored, and the silver dollar 
shall take its place alongside the gold dollar.—Congressional Record, volume 28, 
Forty-fifth Congress, second session, page 1250, 


Strange as it may seem, the Bondholding Directory are not content to 
permit the existing status of silver to remain, unjust though it be to 
the people, and far below the position in which it was placed by the 
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framers of the Government. Without warrant from the people, and in 
reckless disregard of the paramount interests of the country, they have 
renewed the assault and are seeking ‘o strike it down and to degrade 
it to the condition of the basest metals as mere merchandise, notwith- 
standing all the prophecies of evil which they. indulged as to the effect 
of remonetization, have been falsified by actual results. 

They predicted that silver remonetization would drive gold away 
from the country. Well, what if it had? Gold is proverbially a self- 
ish and timid coin. It always seeks its hiding-place in times of peril 
and trial, while silver, bold and generous, comes to the front when it 
is needed. But the prophecy that gold would take the wings of the 
morning and fly away has not been fulfilled. 

There werein the country in round numbers $230,000,000 of gold when 
the pilings 2 act of 1878 was . There are now in round 
numbers $630,000,000 of gold in the country, in the face of the predic- 
tion that the coinage of silver would banish gold, and in the face of 
the preposterous declaration which is sometimes heard that it is even 
now doing its fearful work of driving away the yellow metal—gold. 
How it perverts men’s reason and sways their judgment and contra- 
dicts the palpable evidence of their own senses, suggesting the language 
of the great poet of nature: 

This yellow slave 
Will knit and break religions; bless the accurs'd; 
Make the hoar leprosy ador'd; place thieves, 


And give them title, knee, and approbation, 
With senators on the bench, 


[Applause. ] 

pi it was said that thesilver-coinage act would destroy the credit 
of the Government. The reverse has been the result. Simultaneously 
with the passage of the law its credit improved, and its securities were 
more sought t ever by capitalists for safe investment, upon better 
terms than ever before, 

It should be stated to the credit of the law of 1878 that it rendered 
resumption possible. If the fund mongers had been permitted to de- 
mand gold exclusively for greenbacks, resumption would have been a 
failure, and the Government would have been discredited. 

Again it was predicted that the standard silver dollar would not enter 
into circulation. It was resurrected, so to speak, with a brand upon it. 
The distinguished gentleman from Maryland [Mr. FINDLAY] says that 
the act upon its face *‘ was animpeachmentof free coinage.” Iwill ac- 

tthe word. Silver coinage was “‘impeached’’ and condemned, too, 
. It had performed all its functions faithfully, and was 
stricken down in the midst of its usefulness, Hitherto it had stood upon 
an equal footing with gold. Now itis divested of its function as a unit 
of value, and its coinage is limited as a sign of its unfitness for the uses 
of money. It was confided to the keeping of unfriendly administrators, 
who advertised that it was not good enough for the favored, untaxed 
classes whose capital consists of United States bonds. 

The national 1 — took the cue and disparaged it. The clearing- 
houses discredited it. Wall street, the t money center, raised the 
hue and cry against it, and it was echoed by the Bondholding Directory 
and their pensioned organs throughout all the land, but without avail. 
It possessed the confidenceof the honest, toiling masses. They did not 
depreciate nor discount it. They took it for what it was worth, for 
what the Government had stamped it—100 cents. They bore it up by 
their generous confidence and loyal 2 It entered rapidly into 
circulation. Money vhich was intrinsically valuable became more plen- 
tiful. The country became more prosperous. Agriculture and its hand- 
maid, commerce, revived. Manufacturing, mining, and railroad build- 
ing received a new impetus, especially in my own lately desolated sec- 
tion, the South, whose mountains and valleys are resounding with the 
whir and hum of machinery and the thunder of the iron-horse. What 
greater evidence could be given of the wisdom of a measure than that 
it has imparted new life to all the agencies of industry and p rity? 

It is preposterous to argue, in the face of results like these, that the 
coinage of silver should be discontinued. Nevertheless it is done, and 
upon the following grounds, in addition to others that have already 
been reviewed: 

First. That it is impracticable to continue the two metals side by 
side as equal legal tenders. 

Second. That the demonetization of silver by England, Germany, 
and lesser European powers necessitates the adoption of a similar policy 
by the United States. 

Third. That to continue the use of the two metals, and thus give to 
the debtor class the option to pay in that which happens to be commer- 
cially cheaper, is unjust to the creditor class. 

The first argument is abundantly answered by the experience of our 
own and other countries in which the two metals have been in constant 
and simultaneous use. France is anoteworthy example that the main- 
tenance of the two metals is practicable and beneficial. She circulates 
in round numbers nine hundred and fifty millions of gold and five hun- 
dred and fifty millions of silver with great advan to the industrial 
condition of the country, And thus is demonstrated the practicability 
of using both metals as money, and the evidence is conclusive that 
neither will-drive the other away if the Government in its strength de- 
termines to sustain both. 


As to the argument founded upon the policy of England and Ger- 
many, it seems not to have been remem by those who employ it 
that they are both creditor nations and are following their self-interest 
in urging a policy which will appreciate gold. 

England demonetized silver in 1816; and the discovery has been but 
recently madé that this country should follow her example. 

Germany demonetized silver in 1872, after she had filled her coffers 
with 1 of 81,250,000, 000 of gold. She then be- 
lieved that it would be her true policy to appreciate the value of gold 
and to depreciate the value of silver. But it seems to have been over- 
looked that in adhering to the policy of these countries we will separate 
ourselves from the large majority of nations that use gold and silver, or 
3 The following table will throw a flood of light upon this 
subject: 

SILVER STANDARD, 


Countries, Population. Countries, Population, 
Russia.. we eru 000 
Austria. 

Egypt 


exico. 
Central America . 885 
S A ce kescecemepeakeed 


Great Britain. .. ese 1,780, 000 
Canada, Cape of Good Hope, 4, 300, 000 

and Australian colonies.. — — 
8 AAA as 87, 080, 000 


The desirability of a uniform monetary system among the commercial 
countries is unquestioned. To this end repeated efforts have been 
made. Notably in 1878 and 1882. In the International Monetary Con- 
ferences of those years the United States was represented by its ablest 
statesmen and economists of both the political parties. They were all 
failures. Nothing better could have heen expected. The conditions 
of each country are different, and it is reasonable that each would fol- 
low its own interest. It is the prerogative of every government to coin 
its own money, and to regulate the value thereof. A matter so purely 
of internal administration can not be regulated by international agree- 
ment. The United States must have a policy of its own, which she 
can not with justice to herself subordinate to the interest, dictation, or 
caprice of any other power. 

In arguing that the silver coinage law operates unjustly upon the 
creditor class, and especially the holders of United States bonds, the 

d monometallists are inconsistent. In one breath they assert that the 

nited States bonds are not payable in silver, and in another they de- 
clare that it should be demonetized in order to take away the option to 
pay in the cheaper money. If the bonds are not payable in silver, then 


no injury can result to that class of creditors by retaining its legal-tender . 


property. But, in truth, the law constitutes both gold and silver egal 
tender for all debts due from one individual to another and for every 
obligation which the Government owes. The contract between the 
Government and the bondholders, who instigated the crusade against 
silver, makes the bonds payablein coin. Coin means gold and silver, 
and the bonds are discha ble in either. The act of March, 1869, 
entitled ‘‘An act to strengthen the public credit,” is conclusive of this 
fact. It says: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, tin order to remove any doubt as to the pur- 
pose of the Government to discharge all just obligations to the public creditors, 
and to settle conflicting questions and interpretations of the laws by virtue of 
which such obligations have been contracted, it is hereby provided and declared 
that the faith of the United States is solemn) 551 7 the payment in coin 
or its equivalent of all the obligations of the United not ng interest, 
known as United States notes, and of all the interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States, except in cases where the law authorizing the issue of any such 
obligation has expressly vided that the same may be paid in lawful 8 
or other currency than gold and silver. But none of said interest-bearing obli- 
gations not already due shall be redeemed or paid before maturity unless at 
such time United States notes shall be convertible into coin at the option of the 
holder, or unless at such time bonds of the United States bearing a lower rate of 
interest than the bonds to be redeemed can be sold at par in coin. And the United 
States also solemnly pledges its faith to make provision at the earliest practica- 
ble period for the redemption of the United States notes in coin. 

Approved March 18, 1569, 


And here is what is written upon the face of all the bonds. I will 
take for example the 4 per cent. bonds: 


This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress 
entitled An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,“ approved 
July 14,1870, amended by an act approved January 20, 1871, and is redeemable at 
the pleasure of the United States after the Ist da of July, A. D. 1907, in coin of 
the standard value of the United States on said July 14, 1870, with interest in 
such coin from the day of the date hereof at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, 
payable 833 on the Ist day of October, January, April, and July in each 
year. The principal and interest are exempt from the payment of all taxes or 


duties of the United States, as well as from taxation in any form by or under 


| State, municipal, or local authority. 
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This is the contract. It says that the bonds shall be paid in coin,“ 
meaning gold and silver. 

Again, in January, 1878, both Houses of Congress passed the follow- 

ing resolution, which was introduced in the Senate by Hon. Stanley 
Matthews, who is now an associate justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States: 
3 Page sod 8 of ae zans eee or ae fee be — under 
at the 3 of the eee of the United, Beste W ae doliees of the 
coinage of the United States, containing 412} grains ofstandard silver; and 
that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal tender in payment of 
said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of the public faith nor in 
derogation of the rights of the public creditor, 

The resolutions passed the Senate bya vote of 42 to 20, and the House 
by a vote of 189 to 79. It is conclusive that the contract between the 
Government and the bondholders makes the bonds payable in either 
coin at the option of theGovernment. And yet, in the face of a lawso 
plain that a wayfaring man, though a fool, could not err therein, its 
administrators have arbitrarily assumed that the bonds are payable only 
with gold, and with gold only they have been paying them, principal 
and interest. By this reckless di of the law and favoritism to 
a privileged class the people who pay the taxes for the support of the 
Government have been defrauded. - 

The opposers of the coinage of silver are not agreed among them- 
selves as to the proper remedy for the evils which they assert it is pro- 
ducing. Some pro to nd its coi temporarily, thinking, 
no doubt, that it will be a long stride tow permanent demonetiza- 
tion. The London Economist, an influential organ of British opinion, 
says that the argument that its temporary suspension will force Eng- 
land and Germany into bimetallism is without foundation; that the 
effect will be directly the reverse; that it will be accepted as an ad- 
mission on the part of the United States that bimetallism is a failure. 
The proposition is a shrewd invention of the demonetizers, who believe 
if the backward step is once taken it will never be retraced. 

Others propose to add more bullion to the silver dollar, in order, as 
they assert, to equalize its value with the gold dollar. A difficulty in 
the way of this proposition springs out of the nature of contracts, which 
make the existing silver dollar a fixture. 

The public debt of the United States in round numbers is $1,500,000,- 
000, to say nothing of the billions of State, county, munici and pri- 
vate indebtedness. Assumethat the silver dollar is worth but 80 cents, 
and add 20 cents to it, and the national debt will be increased $300,- 
000,000. To that extent the tax-payers would be robbed. 

It was said by Alexander Hamilton that in fixing a money standard 
a government can not depreciate the existing measure of contracts to 
the injury of creditors, nor appreciate them to the detrimentof debtors.” 
If the commercial values of the two metals must be equalized, let the 
gold dollar be decreased. Goldhasgoneup. Silver has not gone down. 
It has the same purchasing power that it always had, notwithstanding 
its unfriendly treatment by the constituted authorities of the land. 

Mr. BLAND. It has a greater purchasing power than ever before. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I will accept the statement of my friend from 
5 There is no man whose knowledge of this subjoct is superior 
to hi 

Even if a new relation was established between the two metals, there 
is no certainty that it would be permanent, or that the nations that 
had discarded silver would restore it to its monetary functions. 

I apprehend that while the addition of more grains to the dollar 
would unsettle values, defraud the debtor class, discredit the silver 
coin already in circulation, and throw the currency into disorder, it 
would not produce a permanent equation in the commercial value of 
the two metals. History shows that there have been constant fluctua- 
tion in their values. In Greece, centuries before the Christian era, 
the relation of gold to silver was 1 to 10. In the palmy days of Rome, 
when her eagles flew where they listed, the relation was 1 to 18. In 
England it was 1 to 15}. In France and the Latin countries it is 1 to 
15. In Mexico and the Central American States it is 1 to 16. In the 
Asiatic countries the relations are varied, but in no instance is the dif- 
ference so wide. In the United States, during the first half century of 
the Government, under the law framed by its founders, it was 1 to 15. 
It is now 1 to 16. And finally the American dollar of 412} grains 
standard silver, is the equal in weight and fineness to the dollar coined 
by any other nation on the globe. 

Mr. Speaker, I will support the bill which aims to bring back the 
Government to the position from which it departed prior to 1873—the 
coinage of both metals on equal conditions. Nature has adapted them 
both to the uses of money, and mankind in every age and clime, with 
unerring instinct, has obeyed her law. As money, they have been the 
contemporary ofall ages. They were the metallic money of the Ameri- 
can colonies; and when the Union was formed they became the money 
of the Constitution, as that instrument and the statutes founded upon 
it attest. The framers of the law of 1792 designed that no preference 
should be given to either metal. The country rested content with the 
plan of the fathers, until the Bondholding Directory and other inter- 
ested classes conspired to overthrow it. To the opinion of the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. FINDLAY], that gold is king,” I will oppose 
the testimony of the ages, and the example of our futhers, all expressed 


in the incontrovertible statement of an eminent writer upon monetary 
science, before whose researches the learning of that distinguished gen- 
tleman will pale its ineffectual fires, that the history of all ages, and 
that science whose inevitable laws human society strictly observes, 

though no pen has formulated them, prove that gold and silver are 
equally good. Mankind has ever used both, and will ever use both, 

despite local and temporary exceptions.” Gold may be crowned king 
by the plutocracy and privileged classes of Europe, but in this country 
of free Pt reg ar ab speech, and free action, public opinion, like a 
thunderbolt, shiver its scepter to atoms. E 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, availing myself of the latitude 
allowed for debate in Committee of the Whole, I desire to occupy a few 
minutes in presenting a matter of great importance to some of my con- 
stituents, It is to be supposed that the process of making wire is un- 
derstood by the members of this House. The iron is rolled into small 
round rods, These rods are known as wire rods. They are then 
drawn through gauges successively smaller in diameter until the size 
of wire required is reached. It will be readily seen that while to the 
wire-drawer these rods are ‘‘raw material,’’ to the owner of a rolling- 
mill they are finished product.“ Upon these rods the import duty 
levied up to the year 1883 was 1} cents per pound. 

The act of 1883 reimposed the duty, but reduced in a paragraph 
worded as follows: 

Round iron, in coils or rods less than seven-sixteenths of 1 inch in diameter, 
and bars or shapes of rolled iron, not specifically enumerated or provided for in 
the act, at 1.2 cents per pound. 

But this last act contains another provision—a provision which in 
that act appears, I believe, upon the statute-books of the United States 
for the first time. It — 5 as ſollows: 

Tron or steel rivet, screw, nail, and fence-wire rods, round, in coils and loops, 
not lighter than No. 5 wire-gauge valued at 3} cents per pound, six-tenths of 1 
cent per pound, 

This last provision was inserted, I am informed, at the request of 
certain manufacturers of barbed-wire fencing, and against the earnest 
efforts of both producers and consumers of wire rod in my own section. 
The effect of this new provision was instantaneous and disastrous. As 
will be seen, the two provisions are practically the same. All the ar- 
ticles enumerated at the higher rate could be imported, under the sec- 
ond provision, at the lower rate, and instead of paying a duty of one 
and two-tenths of a cent per pound, pay the lower duty of only six- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

By this great reduction in the rate it became cheaper to import wire 
rods than to make them here. Our own mills could notstand the com- 
petition, and were compelled to close. Hundreds of men in my own 
city were thrown out of employment and left with no provision for the 
future, save the small savings that years of the hardest toil and se- 
verest economy had enabled them to lay by for the necessities of de- 
clining age. The years have passed, the importations continue, the 
savings are long since exhausted, and strong men to-day turn away as 
their children ask for bread, because they have no bread to give. They 
are willing and anxious to work, but no man hath hired them.’’ 

Inthe year ending June 30, 1884, there were imported into this country 
under this last provision 192,633,204 pounds of wire rods, at a value of 
$3,382,335. 22, and for the yearsucceeding 146,111,277 pounds, at a value 
of $2, 481,632.16, while for the seven months ending December 31, 1885, 
this importation was 141,300,665 pounds, valued at $1,915,872. Sir, we 
hear much about overproduction and underconsumption. In my judg- 
ment our great trouble is not these, but overimportation. Here, in two 
years and seven months, of this one article alone we have imported 
480,545,146 pounds, every pound of which could have been produced 
here and afforded employment for our own people. And it will be no- 
ticed that the importation for the last seven months was nearly as large 
as for the whole of the preceding year. 3 

Knowing how many of my constituents were suffering from this com- 

tition, I appeared some time ago before the Committee on Ways and 

eans and called the attention of the committee to this trouble. On 
that occasion Mr. Daniel Haggerty, of Trenton, N. J., a very intelli- 
gent wire- worker in one of our mills, accompanied me and made a most 
earnest plea for his fellow-workmen. I can not do better than to read 
as a part n pat remarks a portion of his clear and straightforward state- 
ment. e said: 


In our city there is another industry besides pottery, and that is the wire-rod 
industry. As Judge Buchanan stated, the tariff of 1883 was an injustice. The 
— of that bill has been the means of throwing from two hundred to three 

undred men out of ben 7 home altogether, men that were employed steadil 
33 to the of this bill in 1883, and those that have continued to wor! 

n the rolling mlt department and any other department have been workin 

from two to three days a week, and their wages have been reduced from 20 to 

recent, These men that have been thrown out of employment consider that 
t is an injustice; panapa it was overlooked zi Congress. The bill they know 
was passed in haste, and they did not know of it until they read it in the news- 
papers and observed that the bill had been in the House, and they hope 
you will give them some relief in the revision of the tariff at this time. They 
request a section in the Morrisor tariff bill on page 8, line 116, between 
the words “act” and one,“ “an iron or steel rivet screw nail, and fence-wire 
rods in coils and loops not lighter than No. 5, wire-gauge.“ Now, this is about 
the size of the wire that is being imported; in some cases it is an inferior grade. 
are cheap and made into rope it isa good 


The consumer think if the 
article, and it has legination in its favor. 

On the other hand, this manufacturer in a foreign country, we knowing of the 
character of the material in it—to a certain extent it may be tested, and it may 
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not be I say perhaps, because I can not ve it, that the manufacturer 
stands the agent that tests it... consequence was these men 
were an hae oy apie eons eee Isthatfair? And that has not only been done 


where wire-rod industries exist. I have not any 
to 5 that the best argument was the a1 ent that 
these men have thrown out of employment and the wages uced. 
Other interests were struggling ſor recognition, and our suggestions 
remained unheeded. Finding that the bill upon which we hoped to 
attach our proposition as an amendment was not likely to be reported, 
I embraced the opportunity the rules afford to offer, March 22 last, in 
the House, a separate bill upon thesubject. This bill reads as follows: 
A bill correcting an error in the act entitled “An act to reduce internal-revenue 
taxes, and for other purposes,” approved 3, 1883. 
Be een eee A E eee, erge- edge 
assembled, That the provision in Schedule C, Metals“ of 
title 33, Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended 
by the act approved March 3, 1883, entitled An act to reduce internal-revenne 
taxation, and for other purposes,” and which provision reads as follows, to wit: 
Iron or steel rivet, screw, nail, and fence-wire rods, round, in coils and loo; 
not lighter than number 5 valued at 3} cents or less pound, six- 
tenths of 1 cent pound,” be, and the same is hereby, ; and that the 
provision in said section which reads as follows, to wit: Round iron, in coils 
rods, less than seven-sixteenths of 1 inch in diameter, and bars or — ye of 
rolled iron, not 3 pee or prore for in this act, one and two- 


tenths of I cent per poun and the same is yes eanta to read as fol- 
lows; “Round iron, in coils or rods, less than seven ths of 1 inch in di- 
ameter; iron or steel rivet, screw, nail, and fence-wire rods, round, in coils and 
loops, not lighter than number 5 wire-gauge; and bars or of rolled iron, 
not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, one and two-tenths of 1 
cent per pound; and that from and after the passage of this act the duties to be 
and collected upon all imports embraced within the terms of said pro- 
vision, asso amended, shall be assessed and collected at said last-named rate, and 
not otherwise. 
That bill was referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, and 
there ‘‘sleeps the sleep of the righteous. It is not reported, and efforts 
to have it reported are so far fruitless. Political platforms are poor 
provender for American workmen. Free trade may be a beautiful 
theory to please the Yale or Harvard student, but actual experi- 
ence of the effects of this one example of lowering duties has brought 
no pleasure to these cheerless homes. These barbed-wire manufact- 
urers, protected by their United States letters patent on their inventions, 
secure their material lower, and sell their goods no lower, relatively, 
than before, while American workmen go unemployed. In the nameof 
honest labor I demand that this error be corrected, and that at once. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, it has been officially stated to the 
American Congress that the further coinage of silver at the rate of about 
$2,000,000 per month would prove-disastrous to our country and result 
in driving out our gold, contracting our currency, and precipitating 
upon our people all the evils of a debased coinage. The remedy pro- 

for the threatened evil is a suspension of the silver coinage in 
order to keep it from driving out the gold. It is said that our persist- 
ence in the coinage of silver will be to make this country the dump- 
ing ground ſor all the silver in the world, to our financial destruction. 

These statements are sufficiently alarming if made by one even notin 

authority, but coming from the Executive in the discharge of his consti- 
tutional duty from time to time to communicate to Congress his views 
upon great questions affecting the prosperity of the people and the state 
of the Union, they bear the stamp of official authority and make it in- 
cumbent on every one to weigh them well and see if they come up to 
the requisite standard of weight and fineness” to warrant us in giv- 
ing them currency by Congressional action. 
f will be perceived that the statements indulge more in prophecy 
than history. They do not recount evils that have already happened 
so much as predict those that are to come. We have but one lamp 
by which our feet are guided, and that is the lamp of experience.“ 
Let us turn on this malign prophecy this light, and see whether any- 
thing in the monetary history of this or any other country affords a rea- 
sonable ground for such apprehensions. 

We find that in France the circulation of silver is $14 per capita of 
population. In Holland the circulation of silver is $11.60 per capita. 
This rate is maintained in actual circulation in those countries side by side 
with a gold circulation in France of $22.37 per capita and in Holland 
with at least an equal amount of gold with that of our own people. 
The peoples of these two countries are as prosperous, business is as 
good, as in any European country; nay, they are more thrifty than in 
any other. 

Why is it that the evils threatened here have not occurred there? 
They are nearer the circle of the monometallie maelstrom, and if our 
metals are to part company, why is it that their gold is not swept 
away from them into its vortex and their finances deranged and busi- 
ness interests injured? The French bimetallic has been in ex- 
istence for eighty years and more and that of Holland perhaps as long. 

France has paid or is paying Germany the greatest war exaction in 
history—paying it in gold—and yet our minister to that court says that 
France could not be induced to change her present rates of 15} to 1 
between silver and gold for ours of 16 to 1, nor would she permit even 
a restricted coinage of silver.” France has a population of, say, 40,000,- 
000, in round numbers, and has one-eighteenth of our territory. Bel- 
gium has at this time at least $9.21 legal-tender silver per capita of pop- 
ulation circulating side by side with $11.13 per capita of gold. The 
United States has of silver only $3.80 per capita for our 56,000,000 of 
2 It is, then, difficult to see from these data where our dan- 
ger lies. 


But is it true that gold is leaving France and other European states? 
In the last ten years the imports of gold into France has amounted to 


$646,737,000; exports of gold to $371,618,000; excess of imports over 
exports $275,119,000. In other words, there has been gained by France 
in gold importation from other countries $275,119,000 up to 1884, and 

this sum was increased last year to $290,000,000. And, singular as it 
may seem, the largest gain in any one year was in the year of 1876, 

during which year silver fell to 46} pence in London, to that date the 
lowest of low prices. The same thing is true of Holland, which has not 
lost her gold, although circulating silver to the amount of $13.41 per 
capita. So also with Belgium. in, in the five years ending with 
1884, coined $64,487,375 in gold, and has suffered no drain of that coin.- 
Italy acquired eighty millions of gold up to 1882, when she resumed 
specie payments. Germany, theorists and doctrinaires to the contrary 
notwithstanding, is as practically a bimetallic country as the United 
States. The Imperial Bank of Germany had on hand on the 28th Jan- 
uary of this year in its vaults $75,000,000 in thalers, legal-tender sil- 
ver. This notwithstanding her attempt at draining France of her gold 

by her exaction of millions of that metal. Von Deschend, the head of 
that bank, says: 

The administration of the Imperial Bank has been obliged to confine the re- 
demption in gold of notes to the main bank. * * Our condition isin so far 
better, as a great amount of the old silver has in the mean while been sold and 
foreign countries can only make payments to us in gold, and for the reason that 
the perial Bank still has the right to redeem its notes with thalers. That it 
has made no use of this right, but redeemed all its notes in gold, does not alter 
this. Foreign countries know we are not lawfully 1 to redeem in gold 
only, and can not count on us with certainty should they need gold. 

But it may be said that peculiar causes not operative here have pro- 
moted the efflux of gold from bimetallic to monometallic countries in 
Europe, and that the threatened evil will ensue these examples 
to the contrary notwithstanding. What is the history of our own coun- 
try since the Bland act? The amount of gold coin and bullion esti- 
mated to be in this country on the 1st July, 1 was $247,428,570; 
the amount of gold coin and bullion in the United States July 1, 1885, 
is officially reported to be $609,021,730. In the seven years beginni 
with the 30th of June, 1878, three months after the coinage of anan 
seye dollars commenced, the imports and exports of gold were as fol- 
ows: 


E OUT. cc RAR EAE RE Ae EPIA DARASE be RAAE EE ISO S ETA $288, 076, 812 
CORON R AT SA ADA SEA SG N AAE RELEE A E KAONE ESIE 104, 550, 401 
Gain of gold from 1879 to 1885, inclusive. . . — 183,526,411 


During six of these seven fiscal years there was a net import of gold 
amounting to $201,759,071, and a net export of gold in only one year, 
1884, of $18,250,440, which tion, as has been alleged without 
contradiction, was ‘‘less than the addition made to our gold from do- 
mestie mines after supplying the consumption in the arts.” 

We have up to date in this present year imported more gold than we 
have exported. 

The total net export of silver for the same seven years was $60,172,- 
185. It was going out, while gold, as before shown, was coming in. 

Another fact seems to be indisputable; that is, that we have less of 
silver per capita of population, and that there is no redundancy of that 
coinage with our people, and that the continued coinage of silver at the 
present rate for the next five years would not add more than $2.50 per 
head to the money of the country, making the total per head of $6.50, 
being $7.50 per head less than the French and $5.10 less than the 
Netherlands are now carrying without detriment to any interest. 

If France should reduce her currency to the basis the people of the 
United States would have should we stop the coinage of silver, it would 
result in a contraction of her currency which would bring financial 
wreck a that people, as shown by the following table, prepared for 
me by Mr. Jordan, editor of the Mining Journal at New York, to whom 
I am indebted for much statistical and other information in this speech: 


Reduced to basis of cir- 
Present ck pore in | “culation in United 


Amount. |Percapita.| Amount. /|Percapita. 
( ( 37 
Full-tender silver.. 70 14 20} 
Subsidiary silver. 1 89} 


37 97 
15 32 
52 29 | 3,078, 800, 00 | 


Total specie. . 
Notes of Bank of France, 
January 9 


Total paper and specie... 


That is to say, to place the French people upon a monetary regimen at 
this time about the same as that which would exist in the United States 
were Congress to stop the further coinage of silver, they would have 
to part with— 


Geenen AA RE E enedéa saison tacbcscndcncoveesa ste 888, 200, 000 
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Holland, to reduce her volume of currency to a parity per head with 
that sought.to be imposed upon us, would have to expel from her con- 
fines $8.30 per head of her silver and call in and cancel $5.70 per head 
of her paper money, making an aggregate reduction of her money of 
fully 40 per cent. Belgium, likewise, would have to contract her spe- 
cie currency 34{ per cent. The Australian colonies of monometallie 
England would be stripped of 40 per cent. of their coins on this theory. 
The conclusion then would seem inevitable, that not only is it un- 
founded that a further coinage of silver would drive out our gold, but 
that we have less per capita now of silver than any nation of Western 
Europe, and to reduce them to our proposed condition would contract 
their circulating media to the suffocation of those peoples and the de- 
struction of their material prosperity. 

But it is said that our dollar is a short-weight dollar and a dishonest 
coin that swindles labor of 20 per cent. of its wage, being only worth 
less than 85 per cent. of the gold “unit of value.“ 

Until 1873, it is an undoubted fact that silver for twenty years had 
commanded a premium over gold. In that year two events occurred 
which will long be remembered by the world. In our country silver 
was covertly demonetized by some ‘‘ devilish cantrap slight,” and the 
coinage of silver dollars prohibited in an American Congress, without 
that being aware of it, in a bill professedly to regulate the op- 
erations of the Mint. The other event was the demonetization of silver 
by Bismarck, since which year of disaster prices have steadily declined 
and markets touched the lowest level of prices ever reached since record 
of prices began. 

Terrible as has been the career of this man of blood and iron, this 
crowning act of imperial selfishness has entailed hard times with their 
remorseless grasp upon the world. Austria defeated, Schleswig and 
Holstein subjugated, France dismembered, Poles expatriated, and the 
American hog excluded, are someof the achievements which now glitter 
on his breast. But when he remorsely struck down the standard of 
values of ten-twelfths of the people of the world, it was the master-stroke 
of a heart devoid of social order and fatally bent on mischief.” He 
did it though, boldly and openly. It was done here in the dark, when 
nobody was aware. England being the creditor nation of the worl 
with that far-sighted aud supreme thrift that has ever i 
her policy, had seventy years before levied tribute upon the debtor 
nations by requiring payment of debts to her in gold. Thus, by strik- 
ing down one of the money metals the value of the other is enhanced, 
and the ereditor receives more than he is entitled to. 

Since 1873 the price of everything has diminished. Bullion silver 
ver depreciated in value from its disuse as money; the 8 
of gold rose in proportion to the reduction of prices and wages. ling 
prices mean that the purchasing power of gold is rising. The produc- 
tion of gold has also declined; its consumption in thearts has increased. 
Thus the gold standard of value has grown scarcer and more valuable. 
The amount of gold possible to be used as money is diminishing year 
by year, and there will be no relief possible from the business depression 
that has bankrupted commerce and manufactures, starved labor, and 
distressed the poor. Contraction, resulting from demonetizing our 
metal, forecloses mortgages, and renders onerous public debts, those 
fixed charges upon property and labor. Upon private indebtedness it 
piles municipal, county, State, and national debts like Ossa on Pelion, 
mountain-high. 

It seems to be taken for granted that both metals must be used as 
money in every country, and it is said there is no way out of the diffi- 
culty except by international agreement to restore bimetallism; a sort 
of monetary treaty, by which we may be permitted to give relief to our 
internal empire and to our colossal national and interstate interests in 
the Union; that it would be ‘‘audacious’’ for us to maintain our pres- 
ent silver coinage or make it free, for the relief of our people, without 
arranging terms of a monetary agreement with Europe. 

Where, in all history, is the example or precedent for such a treaty? 
During the thousands of years in which the precious metals have per- 
formed the functions of money for the world there has been no inter- 
national lation of the subject, much less the coercion of one country 
to have its business and its values regulated by the standard adopted 
by another. Whois authorized to legislate ſor the world? Each nation 
acts for itself, and in the ages that have flown one has had one metal, 
another the other metal, while a third has had both. Their circulation 
as between nations hasalways beenat their bullion and not their coinage 
value. England demonetized gold three-quarters of a century ago, and 
although we traded most with her of all the world, the difference be- 
tween our metallic standards was not considered in any way to our dis- 
advantage, nor did it occur to our fathers that we must be a monome- 
tallic nation because England was, to keep our gold from flowing into 
British coffers. : 

This international common ratio between silver and gold is an inven- 
tion of the enemy. It is a ruse de guerre, as wily as the stratagem of a 
savage, to induce us to surrender the whole fight; and, besides, if that is 
the remedy, can not we adopt the ratio of 15} to 1 and reduce the value 
of our dollar to that of Europe? For it is persistently ignored by all 
who denounce our silver dollar of 4124 grains that it contains 3 per cent. 
more silver than is given in at least $950,000,000 of legal-tender sil- 
ver in Europe and 81, 125,000, 000 in British India. 


In order to demonstrate how utterly dishonest the denunciation of our 
dollar as a short-weight dollar is, I invite attention to the following 
table, showing the full legal-tendersilver circulation of the leading com- 
mercial states of the world, and the value which the same weight of 
silver would have if coined at the ratio to gold which silver has in our 
own standard dollar: 


‘country. Legal val VOCS stand. 
A un . value. „S. stand- 
ard dollars. 

8857, 000, 00 | $520,567, 800 

100, 480,000 106, 100, 000 

75, 000,000 22. 700, 000 

57,000,000 | 55, 250, 000 

53.000, 000 51,378, 200 

28.000, 000 35, 837, 200 

40, 000, 000 33, 800, 000 

10; 000; 000 9, 694, 000 

35,400,000 | 34, 310, 000 

954, 880,000 | 925, 637, 000. 


RECAPITULATION, 


European legal-tender silver circulation. . . . . . 
Value of same at ratio to gold of silver standard dollars. 
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That is to say, if the 412} grains of silver in the United States standard 
dollar were coined at the rate at which silver is coined and circulated 
concurrently with gold in Europe to the extent of $950,000, 000, it would 
be worth more than 103 cents. Now while this is so with the silver 
circulation of the leading European states, so also the silver circulation 
of the British Empire, $1,125,000, 000, if valued at the ratio to gold that 
silver has in our standard dollar, would only be worth $1,095,550, 000. 

Consequently silver now circulates in Europe and British India to the 
amount of two thousand millions of dollars at a valuation which would 
make the 412} grains of the metal in our dollar worth above 103 cents 
for each one of them. On the 20th January, 1886, there was held in 
silver, as part of the specie reserve of European banks, as follows: 


| Silver. Value.* 
SINE OE a e MSR DT AA a e h S T $229, 545, 000 
Imperial Bank of Germany. ; 85, 490, 000 
Austro-Hungary Bank. x 34,540, 000 


$807,235, 000 | $900, 970,000 


*Worth at valuation of United States. 


Which is more than 3 per cent. greater at a legal-tender valuation 
with gold than the value given to silver in our standard dollar. 

Until very recently as much as 75 per cent. of the specie reserve of 
the Imperial Bank of Germany was of silver, valued concurrently with 
gold in the aggregate $3,348,750 higher than the same weight of silver 
would have if coined into standard dollars. It is easy, therefore, to sec 
that the dishonesty is not in the dollar, but in the talk about it. The 
dollar of silver buys as much for our people among ou people as the 
gold dollar, and is worth more in Europe in gold the silver coin. 

If we should cease to coin silver it would leave us with $550,000,000 
in gold and $230,000,000 in silver for a population of 56,000,000. The 
8 increases annually on an average of 1,500,000. We wonld 

ve to look to the gold coinage to supply the deficit of $28,000,000 per 
annum now coined of silyer. A brief review of the situation will show 
that we could not get the gold to supply the place of the silver. 

By all authorities our mines do not yield thirty millions a year, and 
there is an annual consumption of about thirteen and a half millions 
a year in the industrial arts. 

The total product of the gold mines of the world is estimated to be be- 
tween ninety-fiveand eighty-five millions per annum. A mean between 
the two estimates is ninety millions. ‘This constitutes every dollar 
yearly added to the world’s supply of gold. 


Of this, as before stated— 
The United States consumes in the arts vearly . . . . . . $13, 500, 000 
Asia, in other purposes than for money. . . . eee, 20, 000, 000 
F . ener e ASRS 30, 000, 000 
%%% dVVJVVVVVVVVVV Fi e S 63, 500, 000 


To this must be added the amount diverted from coinage by the other 
nations of the world, whatever it may be, and it will-be seen that the 
available gold for future coinage of the world will be totally inade- 
quate to supply the metallic basis of money throughout the commercial 
world. At least seventy millions is the annual consumption of the 
ninety millions annual yield of gold for purposes other than coinage in 
Asia, the United States, France, and England. This, it will be seen, 
would leave only twenty millions for the coin supply of the world, 
when we will need ourselves twenty-eight millions to take the place 
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of our silver. We could not get more, if we secured the whole availa- 
ble product of our own mines not consumed in the arts, than $16,- 
500,000, 

In other words, there would. be a scarcity of money in our country, 
already far behind every commercial nation of Europe in the amount 
of circulation per capita of population. 

For the United States to join the other nations in the demonetiza- 
tion of silver means a dearth of specie money in the world. In those 

ears of dearth pharaoh would buy up the birthright of men. Shy- 

ock when he whetted his knife for the pound of flesh was simply de- 
monetizing the silver ducats in which his bond was payable. His 
heart was not more pitiless nor his purpose more cruel than those who 
deliberately swept away the measure of values of ten-twelfths of the 
human race. 

But it is said that our persistence in the coinage of silver will result 
in ‘‘dumping”’ all that depreciated metal on us. It is hard to see how 
this can be when we produce more silver than we consume in coinage 
and the arts, and Europe has no stock of silver except its silver coinage, 
on which, as shown, silver is rated at 3 per cent. higher than itis in our 
dollar and is worth 20 per cent. more there than here, 

When pork-hogs are imported to Cincinnati, steers to Texas, wheat 
and Indian corn to the West, cotton to Mississippi, sour mash to Ken- 
tucky, and corn whisky to Robertson County, Tennessee, and when 
coals are carried to Newcastle, then you may look for the world’s sil- 
ver to be dumped upon us. We have more of all these, silver included, 
than we can use, and how are we to be made to take what we do not 
want and want to get rid of? 

Still gentlemen insist on the ‘‘dumping”’ theory. 
hero who— 


Like the valiant 


Was in the doleful dumps, 
And when his! were shot away 
He fought upon his stumps, 


the last argument is that the way to bimetallism for us is to stop the 
coinage of silver. The argument is strange in the light of the facts. 
Silver was at a premium until demonetized. It then sunk below gold 
because it was demonetized. This was retarded by our coinage act; in 
fact, demonetization itself was brought to a halt by the passage of the 
Bland bill. And to restore it you want to demonetize again. The 
closing of the Mint of the United States against silver will lower its 
price, widen the breach between it and gold, break down the confidence 
of the world in it as a measure of values, and render its restoration im- 
possible. In other words, by striking down the value of silver we will 
restore its value is the reductio ad absurdum. But we are told we are 
remediless unless England and Germany see proper to release us from 
our bondage, and we must coerce them by bringing contraction, further 
depression of prices, commercial and industrial distress. 

This atrocious suggestion is to enfold the people of the world in the 
coilsof the constrictor of avarice to be suffocated and crushed. It would 
render intolerable the burden of debt and destroy production. When 
the wolf bleats like thelamb and the lion eats straw like the ox you may 
expect these powers to release their hold upon the labor of mankind. 
The obvious and only road to bimetallism is to sustain the value of sil- 
ver by coining it ourselves, reforming our tax system, which takes a sur- 
plus from our people and shuts out foreign commerce, and then reach 
out for the Asiatic and South, American trade, where silver is current. 
It is in our power to control this question by maintaining silver in its 
rank and place in our own great country as one of the money metals of 
the world. We control an empire of our own. Our States are of more 
importance to our national policy than the states of Europe. Let our 
interstate commerce be regarded and valued at its true weight in the 
solution of this great question. Our citizens will stand by their Govern- 
ment in its fight against the crowned robbers who are seeking to 
impoverish mankind. The prophecy of coming disaster by the mainte- 
nance of silver coinage has ae spoken so often in the last few years 
that it has ceased to alarm. The panic will not come for another year ! 
Nobody will scare at the coinage of 50 cents a head of our population 
in silver. The horrid picture of financial wreck fades out in the light 
of facts, although the painter played the spider and hath woven a 
golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men faster than gnats in cob- 
webs.” 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, suppose Congress were 
to authorize unlimited coinage of standard silver dollars, what would 
be the immediate result? ‘There would be a large addition to our sil- 
ver circulation; there would be a large profit in bringing silver bullion 
to the Mint. 

The market value of 371.25 grains of fine silver is about equal to that 
of 18.6 grains of fine gold. But when it has been coined into a silver 
dollar exchangeable in the market for a gold dollar its value is equal 
to that of 23.22 grains of fine gold. The profit of coining silver bullion, 
therefore, so long as the silver dollar and the gold dollar are inter- 
changeable in the market, would be 4.62 grains of fine gold for each sil- 
ver dollar coined. This profit now goes into the United States Treasury 
under our present system of limited coinage. 

It is true that the whole of this profit could not be realized by every- 
one who bought silver bullion to send it to the Mint. The law of un- 
limited coinage would, by the creation of a new and highly profitable 


use for silver bullion, raise its gold price in this country and Europe. 
But bullion brokers would compete for silver bullion, after the creation 
of a new and extra-profitable use, chiefly for the purpose of putting it 
to the new use, or for the purpose of selling it to some one else who 
would use itin the same way. Moreover, every bullion broker would 
understand that the profit of coining silver bullion would decline when- 
ever the silver dollar ceased to be exchangeable in the market for a gold 
dollar. He would, therefore, understand that the sooner he got his bull- 
ion coined into silver dollars the safer he would be. So long as the 
newly created use for silver bullion continued to be more profitable than 
other uses, so long as the circulating value of the silver dollar continued 
to be higher than the worth of 371.25 grains of silver for uses other 
than American coinage, I believe that silyer bullion would flow to the 
American Mint and be coined into dollars. 

Would foreign silver coin also come to the Mint? Some gentlemen 
say no. It would be excluded, they say, by the laws of trade. French 
and German silver coin has a value as coin above the value of the bull- 
ion contained init. This additional coinage value would be lost if it 
were converted into bullion. Bullion it would be and bullion only if 
shipped from France or Germany to the United States. But as silver 
bullion in the United States pon under a law of unlimited coinage be 
converted without cost into standard silver dollars, the loss on the whole 
transaction involved in converting French 5-frane pieces into Ameri- 
can silver dollars exchangeable in the market with American gold dol- 
lars would be simply the difference between the coinage price of silver 
in France and the coinage price of silver in the United States. Accord- 
ing to the French or German ratio of 1 to 15} the silver equivalent of 
a gold dollar would be 359.91 grainsof fine silver. According to the 
American ratio of 1 to 16 it would be 371.25 grains. The difference of 
11.34 grains would represent the loss on each dollar’s worth of French 
coin. It would be a loss of about 3 per eent. 

Now, it is true that no French or German bullion broker would vol- 
untarily incur the loss of 3 per cent. But the French or German Gov- 
ernments might, if they were anxious, as many persons su th 
are, to part with a portion of their silver circulation and e e with 
gold. It would mot be a commercial transaction undertaken for the 
profit of the transaction itself. It would be a measure of state policy. 
A government in dealing with its currency often takes a step involving 
an immediate loss for the sake of an ulterior benefit either to the gov- 
ernment or to the nation. For instance, it melts down abraded coins 
for recoinage in order to maintain the standard of weight in its metallic 
circulation, The transaction is ultimately beneficial to the nation, but 
it involves an immediate loss to the government. 

I shall try to show hereafter that during the last eighteen years Ger- 
many and France have shown a disposition to secure a gold currency 
like that of England. Each has endeavored to obtain it at the ex 
of the other. Each would be glad to sell to the other silver coin in 
exchange for gold. Till international bimetallism, or something like 
it, is established, Germany as well as France would willingly sell sil- 
ver for American gold. Each would be the more ready to do so because of 
the belief that the stock of American gold was likely to be secured by 
the rival country. Each would be influenced by the belief that the 
opening of the American Mint to silver would for a short time furnish 

e best opportunity for the sale of European silver that would be of- 
fered during the next generation. 

The coining price of silver in the American Mint under a law of free 
coinage would be 81.16 ff per ounce % fine. This is equivalent to 
58.9d. sterling per English standard ounce .925 fine, by which sales 
of silver bullion are usually reckoned in Europe. A law of unlimited 
coinage would for a time fix the price of silver bullion at about 58. 9d. 
sterling per English standard ounce, less the cost of transportation to 
the American Mint, which would amount to about one-half of 1 per 
cent. on a shipment of 1,000,000 francs. 8 

Mr. BLAND. Then, in order that there should be that profit, the 
gentleman admits that free coinage would restore silver to a par with 
gold at our ratio of 16 to 1. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. It would for a time, but 

Mr. BLAND. That is all. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. The gentleman does not object to my an- 
swering with the limitation which is in my mind. 

Mr. BLAND. Not at all. Ionly wanted to remark that such a thing 
could not occur except by reason of free coinage putting silver at a par 
with gold. I contend it will do that. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. I believe that free coinage, by the pros- 
pect which the foreign bullion-owner would have of bringing his foreign 
bullion to the American Mint and converting it into silver dollars, would 
for a time give a high gold price to silver bullion in Europe. This would 
be conditioned on the possibility not merely of transporting the bullion 
to the United States Mint and converting it into silver dollars, but also 
on the possibility of converting those silver dollars into American gold 
dollars and exporting them. It is the possibility of converting foreign 
silver into American gold and sending the American gold abroad that 
would for a time fix the gold price of silver in Europe at nearly 58.9 
pence per ounce. The question is whether this price would induce 
France or Germany to sell silver coin in exchange for American gold. 

An answer to this question may be gathered from the following table, 
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showing the prices and amounts of sales of silver withdrawn from cir- 
culation by Germany from 1873 to 1879. I take this table from the 
exhibit presented by Baron von Thielmann to the monetary conference 
or oon reducing the marks to dollars at the rate of four marks to the 
dollar: 


Years. 
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* Per English standard ounce, 

If Germany has sold this large amount of silver at the average price 
of 53}§ pence sterling, can we be sure that Germany and France and 
other nations of Europe will not sell their silver for American gold if 
the open American mint fixes the price at 58.9 pence sterling less the 
cost of transportation ? 

It is a question to be carefully considered by those advocates of un- 
limited silver coinage who believe, as one of them recently declared, 
that if foreign silver coin were likely to be exchanged for American 
gold the argument against unlimited silver coinage would be conclusive, 

How long would a Jaw of unlimited silver coinage continue to give 
to European nations this opportunity to sell silver coin for American 
gold at 58.9 pence sterling per English standard ounce, less the cost of 

rtation? So long as the silver dollar continued to be exchange- 
able in the American market for a gold dollar; in other words, so long 
as gold remained in circulation. After the gold had disap the 
silver dollar would begin to depreciate by the continued addition to 
the volume of circulation, and the profit of coining silver bullion would 
diminish, It would still be great enough to bring bullion to the Mint 
till the circulation value of the silver dollar had sunk to the value of 
371.25 grains of fine silver for uses other than American coinage. We 
should then be on the silver level. 

I have spoken of this exchange of American gold for foreign silver as 
though it would be a methodical commercial transaction, the foreign 
silver coming here for sale and the gold going abroad to pay for it as 
fast as the silver came in. But the process would be erated by a 
disposition to withdraw gold from circulation in anticipation of the 
effect of the free-coinage act. The gold would not all be hoarded. 
Some of it would be exported on cable orders to purchase silver. The 
sudden withdrawal of gold would be contraction. The silver and paper 
dollars left in circulation would not thereby become depreciated. On 
the contrary, they might be appreciated foratime. The prices of goods 
measured in such silver and paper dollars might sink even below the 
gold level, especially if the fear of change which perplexes merchants 
as well as monarchs were to cause a contraction of credit. This, how- 
ever, would widen the margin of profit in sending bullion tothe mint. 
In other words, it would narrow the margin of loss in selling foreign 
coin as bullion. Foreign silver coin imported as bullion would be paid 
for partly in gold and partly in American goods bought at panic prices. 
The transaction as awhole might be profitable even to the foreign gov- 
ernment; that is, the foreign government might for a short time sell 
its coin as bullion without any loss whatever. $ 

Thus the vacunm caused by an outflow of gold would be filled by an 
inflow of silver. Contraction would cease and expansion would be- 
gin. It would go on, for all that appears, till the purchasing power of 
the American silver dollar had sunk to the present market value of 
371.25 grains of fine silver bullion. Whether silver bullion would sink 
to a still lower level in consequence of the rejection of a large amount 
of silver from the French and German circulation, just as it is supposed 
to have declined in 1876 in consequence of a similar policy adopted by 
the German Government, is a question worth considering which I have 
not time to discuss. 

If it be true that European governments would take advantage of a 
law of unlimited silver coinage in this country to strengthen their gold 
reserves, it follows that the silver mining industry of the United States 
would not receive much benefit from such a law. - Those high grade 
mines which are ready to put bullion on the market would it at a 
higher price. A mine of lower grade ore which can not be profitably 
worked at the present price of bullion, might become profitable if the 
prices of bullion were to advance, but almost as soon as it could be 
developed and put in working order its opportunity to sell its bullion 
at a profit might have passed away by the decline in the p i 
power of the silver dollars into which its bullion could be coined. 

Therefore it has been suggested that the Mint should not be opened to 
Enropean silver coin, but only to silver bullion produced in American 
mines.’ The difficulty and expense of enforcing such a law would be 
considerable. If it could be enforced it would undoubtedly diminish 
the danger of unlimited coinage, 

It might not prevent depreciation, but it would retard it. It would 


also retard, without altogether preventing, the outflow of our gold coin. 
If the increase of our circulation were accompanied by a correspond- 
ing increase in population and commerce depreciation would not follow, 
prices would not rise. This, however, would hardly satisfy those who 
demand more silver as a means of raising prices or as a means of reliev- 
ing debtors, If, on the other hand, the circulation increased faster 
than ulation and commerce, then prices would rise here as com- 
pared with prices abroad. This would stimulate imports of abe 
goods. The balance of trade would turn and our gold would gradually 
goabroad. The silver-mining industry would flourish at the expense 
of other American industries. 

One other probable effect would be that a diversion into the United 
States Mint of the silver bullion which now goes abroad would diminish 
the supply of silver bullion in Europe and so raise its price that Ger- 
many or France would be induced to sell coin for export to India. It 
is not in the interest of this country, nor is it in the permanent inter- 
est of our silver-mining industry, to raise the price of silver bullion in 
Europe until Euro; governments have agreed upon a method or a 
ratio at which there shall be substantially free coinage of silver every- 
where. 

I should not take pains to show that unlimited silver coinage would 
cause depreciation ifall advocates of unlimited coinage reasoned as many 
of them do, for the argument of many of them concedes depreciation 
and proclaims it as a national blessing, because, as they say, it would 
lighten the burden of existing debts. They advocate depreciation asa 
remedy for appreciation. They say gold has risen more than silver has 
fallen. Ido not discuss that question now. Gold may have risen some- 
what and silver ſallen somewhat. They eee Oates on widely dif- 
ferent levels now. All I wish to make clear is that unlimited coinage 
of silver means a rapid descent from one level to the other. 

The fall is as great whether we fall from the ground into a pit 20 feet 
deep, or fall to the ground from a bank 20 feet high, or fall from a bank 
10 feet high into a pit 10 feet deep. It is 20 feet every time. 

There would be a serious decline in the value of money. That means a 
more than corresponding rise in the prices of commodities, for rising prices 

uire a momentum and continue to rise for some time after the force 
which originally caused the rise has ceased to act. The expansion of 
the currency begets an expansion of credit. When this has spent its 
force the natural and inevitable reaction comes. The question is 
whether a general and decided rise in prices due to a decline in the value 
of money to the silver-bullion level would be a national blessing or a 
national evil. I believe it would be a national evil. 

Many suppose that it would equalize the conditions of life by taking 
from the rich and giving tothe poor. I believe it would have the oppo- 
site effect. It would make some rich men richer and nearly all poor 


men poorer. . 

How would it affect the wage-earner? Would it better his condition? 
Manifestly not, unless wage-earners now out of work would find em- 
ployment, or unless the wages of men now employed would rise faster 
than the cost of living. How is it with the price of labor? Does it 
rise as fast as other prices? It never does. It always lags behind. 
Laboring men and women and salaried employés may be properly de- 
scribed by a certain popular phrase which we have heard used in this 
debate. They are possessors of a fixed income, because they find it 
harder than any other class to enlarge their income by raising the price 
of their commodity—that is, their labor—to meet a rise in the cost of 


living. 
Com for instance, the laboring man with the laboring man’s gro- 
cer. How long does it take a retail grocer to raise the price of sugar? 


A word to his salesman and the thing is done. And how soon does the 

learn that the time has come to raise his prices? He reads it in 
the daily market reports, by which the intelligence of every cause that 
is operating in the money centers of the country is radiated to every 
board of trade, to every bank parlor, to every wholesale and retail shop 
in the country. The business man reads the market report and acts 
on it instantly. He must do so in order to succeed. If the wholesale 
price of sugar has gone up a cent a pound, the retail grocer adds the 
amount to the price which he c to his customers. He also adds 
thereto his reasonable or unreasonable profit thereon. 

Can the laboring man do likewise? When he starts for his work in 
the morning, can he examine a daily price-current of labor to ascertain 
what price he shall charge his customer for the commodity of his day’s 
labor, which he must bring to market on that day or lose it forever? 

Itis impossible. He can not acton wagesalone. Hemust combine 
with his fellow-workmen, and combination takes time. First, he must 
be sure that the higher prices which he pays for the necessaries of life 
are due to a gen and permanent cause. It must be general and ap- 

to be permanent in order to overcome the inertia of a large num- 

r of individuals, so that they can act in concert. i 

No man cares to strike for higher wages till he is sure of being sup- 
ported by his fellow-workmen. He can not be sure of their support if 
they suspect that the cause of their distress is temporary. By the time 
a concerted demand has been made and acceded to and have 


been fixed at a hi level, the cost of 8 has gone steadily on to 

a higher level “and the wage-earner, with his higher nominal in- 

come, is in reality poorer than before. ID i 
Nor is it true, as has been intimated in the course of this debate, that 
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Cappy rise of prices is usually attended by distress among 
the ing poor has been noticed by many observers. 

Walker, in The Wages Question, alludes to the difficulty which the 
laborer experiences in adjusting hisdemands upon his employer to rapid 
and violent in the currency cost of living, and the still greater 
difficulty which he finds in the contest with the retail dealer from whom 
he obtains the necessaries of life. He shows, too, how the consumer 
loses his reckoning when the decline in the value of money forces him 
away from the landmarks of customary pri He learns to pay with- 
out dispute whatever the shop-keeper may demand, for he has no means 
of determining the justice of the demand. It is this temper 
ables the retail dealer to gather his see sees and work his worst 
extortions. This it was, over and above the proper effects of currency 
inflation, which allowed retail prices to be carried up to such an un- 
precedented height in the United States during the war of secession, 
and to be kept up by combinations of dealers long after whatever rea- 
sons had existed for the advance ceased. The extravagant profits thus 
realized had not, as is well known, the effect to invite trae competition 
tending to reduce prices, but merely served to allow the multiplication 
of shops and stands at every corner and to support an army of mid- 

Professor Cairnes and John Stuart Mill have also noticed this effect 
6 

eee ee eee 
Toga rpe peim oppe ar, aered daa ES 
tional wealth, and in this ređistribution the chief losers are salaried 


of the general distress the bankers 

‘Thiers says that the chief losers by the assignats of the French rev- 
‘lution were the wage-earners. “Lastly, the working people,” hesays, 
“always obliged to offer their services and to give them to any one who 
will accept them, not knowing how to act in concert to obtain a two- 


The people in „FSC TT 
of fortunes made out of the miseries which they endured. 


Noah Webster, speaking of our Revolutionary currency, says: 
cy and the 


den augmentation of currency flatt 
ing preperty without labor. 

Arthur Young gives an actual case of a laborer li near Bury, in 
Suffolk. In 1799 he got 5s. a week, . 
specified amount of the necessaries of life. In 1801, after a general rise 
in prices, his wages were 9s. a week, but he could not buy as much as 
before, though he now got an allowance from the parish rates in addition 
to his wages. 

A writer in the Quarterly Review says that never in the history of 
Portugal was there a period of greater national distress from 
poverty then at the time when the gold mines of Africa and the tribute 
of Morocco poured a vast treasure into the kingdom. 

Tt was thus in Spain 

He continnes— 
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was distinctly seen and the cause distinctly stated by a contemporary 
AN the necessaries of life advanced in price. The burden fell upon the poor. 


general rise of prices brings upon the laboring ion. 
According to all experience— 
Says he— 7 
established maxim that labor is the last of 1 
appa dearth conversely the price of labor 


of 
When the French warindemnity fund was poured into Germany at 
. prices advanced and speculation bl 


i 


day of panic arrived the mechani, feral 
his increase of wages, found hi 


which en- 


Mr. BLAND. If that is true, why is it that in all history, 
in our own d of low prices and hard times we 
have labor troubles and labor riots, and never when prices are high and 
7 

r. ADAMS, of IIlinois. During a general rise of prices many men 
3 a delusion and believe that they are better off than they 
really are. But I deny that times of rising prices are good times for 
laboring men. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. It is not a delusion for aman to conclude 
ee ee when he is working at good wages and is able to pay 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. My answer is to refer the gentleman to 
what the writers on this subject have established. I do not care to 
speculate on the question. If the gentleman will answer what has 
been said by Mr. Walker on the question and by other authors 
on prices, he will spend his time more profitably than by putting 
questions to me. 

Mr, WEAVER, of Iowa. I have read the writings of Mr. Walker, 
and I know very well the teachings of the school to which he belongs; 
but I do not accept everything he says as true. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. Nor do I accept everything that any man 
says as true. 

Mr. SYMES. Except members of this House. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. ADAMS, of Ilinois. Excepting members of this House, of 
course. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Not on matters of opinion. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. aa pian ange ype ps sag enc 


. WEAVER, of Iowa. One other question. Why was it that 
during the period of “inflation ”—d the war period and just after 
the war—the of the United States were out of debt? 


Secretary 
of the A tater con tax A cos or dak And so 
they were. Everybody had money in bank. Since that people have 
got into debt. ‘Their money has been taken away from them. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. I must hurry on with what I proposed to 


| say; and in reply to the gentleman from Iowa I will only remark that 


I have not gone into that question. I do not think it necessary for me 
to explain all the financial phenomena that occurred from 1860 to 1865 
or 1873. I believe, however, that all the financial phenomena that 
have occurred in this country from the time of the discovery of gold in 
‘California have been greatly complicated with events of a different char- 
acter, so that I doubt whether they afford a normal guide for the es- 
tablishment of any financial theory. For instance, in the period im- 
mediately following the outbreak of the war we had an extraordinary 
expansion of currency, and also an paa e 
onil “wacidl DARAS of tik AAWA af TESIT DF tas UDEN 
of the war and the withdrawal of so many men from the various pro- 
ductive occupations. To resume: The prosperity, therefore, which is 
foretold as a consequence of unlimited silver coinage would not be real; 
it would not be an increase of national wealth. It would be simply a 
spoliation of the , effected in the first instance by the retail 
dealer, who in his turn would be forced to share his plunder with the 
jobber, the wholesale dealer, and the money-lender. 
It is claimed that a decline in the value of money would benefit the 


gr perapi poi pekurpl anna satena Wh Yate thins Seka Some 
<asion to borrow money after the law is enacted or its enactment is fore- 
seen. They will have to pay a rate of interest high enough to insure 
3 not merely against the loss which he can calculate but also 
against the loss which he can not calculate but merely apprehends. 
Are not such borrowers members of the debtor class within the view of 
— Is it worth while to lessen their chances of making an 

advantageous bargain with a -lender merely to give to existing 
debtors an advantage which they did not bargain for when their rate of 
interest was fixed ? 

If the rate of interest on a Western farm mortgage is now 10 per cent., 
as we have heard in this how high will it be on a new loan or 
on arenewal of an old loan if the money-lender knows beforehand that the 
debt will be paid in cheaper dollars? The amount of private and cor- 
porate indebtedness now existing in this country is enormous, it is true. 
It will be so for many years to come. New loans will be made and old 
loans will be extended. The annual interest on this indebtedness is 2 
great sum, but it is small compared with the amount yearly paid in 
wages. We can lighten this burden of interest in one of two ways. We 
can depreciate the money in which the interest is paid, or we can assure 
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capital against appreciation, and so enable new loans to be made at lower 
rates of interest as fast as existing loans fall due. 

The first method benefits existing debtors at the expense of wage- 
earners and consumers generally. Thesecond method benefits the com- 
munity at large by in ing the effectiveness of capital and labor in 
the production of wealth. Even the benefit conferred on existing debt- 
ors by a depreciation of the currency is a questionable one. A debtor 
is usually something besides a debtor. He does not make his living by 
being in debt. He may be wage-earner as well as debtor. Deprecia- 
tion of the currency might injure him as much in his character as wage- 
earner as it would benefit him in his character as debtor. 

Such, according to my view, would be the results of unlimited silver 
coinage. Contraction first, followed by ex ion. First is of 
commercial credit; then the fever of ion. To wage-earners it 
means shrinkage of income by the rise in the cost of living; to mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and bankers, a brief prosperity which vanishes 
when the bubble of expansion breaks; to existing debtors, a question- 
able advantge which they did not bargain for; to the borrowing class, 
the burden ofa higher rate of interest; to the speculator, a larger chance 
of profit in every wave of confidence or alarm that sweeps through Wall 
street; to the high-grade silver mines, a temporary increase of divi- 
dends; to the low-grade mines, a promise of dividends broken almost as 
soon as made; to France and Germany, assurance of a larger gold reserve; 
to silver bullion, first a sudden rise, then a rapid and, it may be, a per- 
manent decline. It means the indefinite postponement of the only sat- 
isfactory settlement of the silver question. If France and Germany 
shall succeed in supplying themselves with a gold currency like that of 
England, there will be less reason than there is to-day to hope for the 
establishment of an international gold and silver union, which is the 
desire of the great majority of reasonable men. 

As to limited coingage of silver under the law of 1878, it has been 
ap a by some and opposed by others because it is supposed to be 

a step in the direction of unlimited If we leave the prospect 
of unlimited coinage altogether out of view, and consider limited coin- 
age on its own merits, I think it will be found that all the arguments 
in A favor and some of the arguments against it have been much over- 
stated. 

Suppose a case. Suppose limited coinage goes on under the law of 
1878 for five years till we have coined one hundred and forty million 
of silver dollars in addition to the present stock. Let us assume that 
we can carry this additional amount of silver in our circulation with- 
out causing depreciation, and that at the end of five years gold coin 
will circulate freely in the American market. If we assume this we 
must also assume that the pos hasing power of every American dollar, 
gold, silver, or paper, will be the value of 23.22 grains of fine gold in 
the markets of the world. Gold can not freely circulate here at a value 
materially different from that at which it circulates in Europe. 

Would our currency be better or worse in the case supposed than it 
would be at the end of the same five years if we were to suspend silver 
coinage to-day ? 

Would it lighten the burdens of existing debts? How so, if gold 
still circulated? Would not every debtor for every dollar nominated 
in his bond be forced to pay the international value of 23.22 grains of 
fine gold? Would it reduce the international value of gold? Only in 
so far as it would add to the world’s stock of metallic money. 

The gentleman from Ohio said recently that if we were to abolish the 
silver money of the world, the gold money of the world, having more 
work to do, would be enormously increased in value. It would be the 
same whether we destroy the silver, leaving the gold to do the work of 
gold and silver, or whether we melt all the gold and silver into a com- 
pound metal and then destroy about one-half of the compound metal 
coins. 

The mass— 

Says he— 
is the same in either case, and it is the mass of the whole and not the way it is 
coined that determines the value of the whole and of each piece, 

When the gentleman from Ohio says this he evidently supposes that 
the ultimate result of suspension of silver coinage in this country would 
be to destroy silver money. Idonot understand how he comes to think 
so, but I agree that if that were to happen it would greatly increase 
the value of gold by diminishing the world’s supply of money. Butby 
the same reasoning the coinage of one hundred and forty million of sil- 
ver dollars during the next five years will not diminish the value of 
gold except in so far as it increases the world’s stock of gold 
money. To what extent will it do this? An addition of $140,000,000 
to a total stock of $7,000,000,000 would bean addition of 2 per cent.— 
that is, two-fifths of 1 per cent. in each of the five years. 

But the coinage of $140,000,000 of silver in this country would not 
add that amount to the world’s stock of money. If wedid notcoin it 
some of it would be coined in India, or else by supplying a demand in 
the arts in India and Europe would prevent the withdrawal of silver 
coin from circulation to satisfy the same demand. Is it not clear that, 
leaving out of view for the present the supposed ultimate effects of one 
Polley or another, the direct and immediate effect of a continuance of 

ited silver coinage could only be to reduce in a slight degree the 


valueof gold in this country by reducing in the same slight degree the 
value of gold throughout the world? Whatever evil there may be in 
silver coinage we bear alone; the good it does, if any, we share with 
all the world; and yet some advocates of silver coinage call it an Amer- 
ican policy, and ask in a tone of superior scorn, ‘‘ What have we to do 
with abroad?“ 

Will this additional silver coinage cause a corresponding perman: 
AAdtikin tothe msi of gpu e rore g atianga: apra 
United States? In other words, will it give us a greater share of the 
world’s stock of money? That can not be done, either by coining more 
silver or coining more gold or issuing more paper. The value of the 
total amount of money which this country can keep in circulation is 
fixed by a law higher than any that Congress can enact. 

In a letter from John Adams to the Count de Vergennes, written in 


1780, the law is thus stated: 
ni pees aay apes or algan gar roo 56 
„„ A certain sum of money is necessary to circulate 
the society in order to carry on their business. You may emit paper or 
cy within this rule and it will not d 


After you exceed 
any other currency within this rule and it will not depreciate" After you exceed 
can prevent it. In the case of „if you go on emitting forever the whole 
mass will be worth no more than that w was emitted within the rule. 


This principle I consider to be as sound to-day as it appeared to 
John Adams one hundred and six years ago. If we now have in circu- 
lation $1,600,000,000, each worth 23.22 grains of fine gold, it is not be- 
cause Congress has so ordained. It is because the amount of our com- 
merce, external and internal, requires that amount to circulate in order 
to carry on our business. Congress may indeed by wise or unwise leg- 
islation strengthen or impair commercial credit, or in some other way 
increase or diminish the external or internal commerce of this country. 
But so long as that remains what it is, and the business habits of our 

people are unchanged, the real value of our total circulation will remain 
what it is. 

If we need more money year by year as our commerce increases we 
may supply the additional demand partly by coining silver and partly. 
by coining mined in this country or im from abroad. If 
we supply entire demand by coining silver gold will not flow in and 
the product of our gold mines will be exported. If we coin no silver 
gold will flow in more abundantly. 


rts. 


same result will follow whether we coin more silver, or issue more paper, 
or coin the product of newly discovered gold mines. 

Germany appeared to ignore this law in 1876. The German Govern- 
ment was in haste to secure a gold currency. A large amount of gold 
coin was issued from the mint before room had been made for it in the 
circulation—that is, before the internal and external commerce of Ger- 
many required the additional amount. What was the consequence? 
The new gold coin began immediately to be exported. By April, 1876, 
three months after the emperor had declared the establishment of the 
gold standard, 37,000,000 francs had crossed the Belgian frontier and 
been melted down and recoined into Belgian Leopolds d’or. So says 
Edward Suess, in Die Zukunft des Goldes, published at Vienna in 1877. 

I have said that Germany appeared to ignore thislaw of money. It 
may be that Germany ignored the possibility that the French mint 
would be closed against silver. Had the French mint remained open 
the gold price of silver bullion would have stood at nearly 60 pence per 
ounce. Germany could have rapidly withdrawn silverand might have 
secured and maintained a gold currency. France would have had a 

of silver. The trouble was notso much that Germany desired 


i one hundred and forty 
million of silver dollars during the next five years will be simply to 
change the proportion between our silver coinage and our gold coinage. 
The total value of our entire circulation will hardly be affected. The 
question is whether American industry will be more benefited by in 
creasing the proportion of gold or increasing the proportion of silver in 
our metallic circulation. 

Leave out of view the question of convenience in the size or weight 
of the coins as they actually circulate among the people. It is a com- 
paratively insignificantquestion. Ten dollars in gold is easier to handle 
than ten silver dollars; one silver dollar is infinitely preferable to a 
gold dollar. Coin of either metal is less popular in this country than 
paper currency redeemable in coin. 

Leave out of view the saving in expense effected by the excessive 
seigniorage on silver. That isa gain to the Treasury. It hardly bene- 
fits American industry. The real question is whether under existing 
circumstances a currency stronger in gold or a currency stronger in sil- 
ver would domore in the next five years toward the creation of national 
wealth by the co-operation of capital and labor. 

That capitalists generally are opposed to silver coinage has been stated 
so many times in the course of this debate that it may be assumed to 
be a fact. It has also been repeatedly stated, with more or less extrava- 
gance of language, that capitalists in their view of the coinage question 
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are influenced by a selfish regard for their own interests. This, also, 
may be assumed to be a fact. 

It has also been assumed, rather than stated, that capitalists gen- 
erally, or an influential class of capitalists, have a selfish interest in op- 
posing silver coinage in order to effect a rise in the value of money. Let 
us analyze this assumption. > 

The capitalist who would gain by a rise in the value of money can 
not be a merchant. How cana merchant gain by a decline in the prices 
of goods? Nor can he bea manufacturer. A manufacturer is an em- 
ployer of labor. A rise in the value of money gives to labor a Jarger 
share in the product of industry. The price of the product sinks faster 
than the price of the labor by whichitis produced. The manufacturer, 
to fon even with his employés, must reduce wages. 

deed, it may be said of labor and capital in their relation to each 
other that if we regard their temporary interests only it is labor and 
not capital that desires a rise in the value of money, since this gives 
labor an advantage till wages are reduced; while it is capital and not 
labor which desires a depreciation of the currency, since this gives cap- 
ital an advantage until wages are raised. It is said that a strike for 
higher wages generally succeeds, while a strike to prevent a reduction 
of wages generally fails. If that is true, it shows that labor rarely 
strikes for higher till it is entitled to them; and that capital 
rarely reduces wages till it is entitled to the reduction. 

In short, a general rise or general decline in money wages is a read- 
justment to new conditions, and as the readjustment frequently entails 
serious loss on both parties, the permanent interests of labor and cap- 
ital alike would be best served by a steady currency that neither rises 
nor falls. . Let me here say in parenthesis that in one department of 
the North Chicago Rolling Mills there prevailed for a series of years a 

of regulating on a sliding scale, by which wages rose and 

fell month by month with the monthly rise and fall of the market price 

of the product. Such a plan can not be applied to wages generally, 

and therefore manufacturers generally have reason to dread rather than 
desire a rise in the value of money. 

But if neither merchants nor manufacturers can gain by a rise in the 
value of money, how can bankers gain? The main business of a banker 
is to use the deposits of merchants and manufacturers in discounting 
the commercial paper of other merchants and manufacturers. When 
they thrive he thrives; when their business is dull his business is dull. 
This is true without regard to the fact that bank shareholderg are fre- 
quently themselves manufacturers or merchants. 

It is true that banks are also bondholders, but their interest as such is 
slight. If Iam interested as bondholder tothe extent of $4,000,000, and 
at the same time am interested as merchant er manufacturer to the ex- 
tent of $50,000,000, how can it be{claimed that on the whole I am in- 
terested in arise in the value of money and in a decline in the prices of 
goods? That is about the situation of all the national banks of Chi- 
cago, taken together at the present time. In the Chicago Inter Ocean 
of March 8 there is a statement of the condition of these banks at the 
close of business on March 1. 

Following are the totals: 


holders to the extent of $4,000,000, that being about the total amount 


ofall their bonds. Their bondholding interest is not as great as that. 
Against $1,024,500 of bonds deposited with the Treasurer they have 
$694,790 of circulation, a part of which they can lend to merchants and 
manufacturers, As to the $3,058,767 of bonds on hand they are not 
kept as a permanent investment, but as an available fund to be turned 
into cash as occasion arises. I have also assumed that these national 
banks are interested as merchants and manufacturers to the extent of 
$50,000,000, that being the amount of their loans on March 1. The 
amount which they could safely lend in a favorable state of the market 
would be greater than that, as an examination of the table will show. 
Ihe capitalist, therefore, who has an interest in causing a rise in the 
value of money can not be either merchant, manufacturer, or banker. 
He must be a bondholder proper. Not one who uses his bonds as col- 
lateral to borrow money for business or „ Not one 
whose fortune is invested in bonds temporarily till something better 
offers. - He must be one whose fortune is permanently invested in bonds 
in order that he may live on the 3 or 4 per cent. interest of the invest- 
ment. 
| How much of a class does he make in this country? It is utterly 
insignificant in numbers and influence. The money-kings of this coun- 
try are not bondholders proper. They are the great merchants, the 
great manufacturers, the great bankers, the great railway shareholders, 
the great bonanza mine-owners, ‘ They are not interested in doubling 
the value of money. 
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Mr, BROWN, of Pennsylvania. Still Vanderbilt stored away a very 
large bundle in Government bonds, 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. Fifty million dollars. Nota very large 
proportion of his aggregate wealth. Is there any man here who, if his 
wealth were $50,000 or $5,000,000, would invest the bulk of it in Gov- 
ernment bonds? Men make such investments as a mere accessory to 
their other investments—a fund that can be converted into cash at any 
moment. Any man who would invest the bulk of his property in long- 
time Government bonds must be a man of very luxurious, unenterpris- 
ing, un-American turn of mind. There are only a few such men in this 
country, and they have no influence on financial opinion. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. The gentleman must admit that the banks 
control the bulk of the bonds. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. I do not know whether the national banks 
control the bulk of the bonds or not; but the gentleman, from his 
point of view, is bound to show as a matter of fact that a national bank, 
taking into consideration its deposits, its loans, its capital, and its sur- 
plus, and setting off against these the very limited amount of Govern- 
ment bonds which it may have, is somehow interested in the rise in the 
value of money. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I can give the gentleman an instance. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. I have only fifteen minutes remaining. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. Then I will not take up the gentleman’s 
time. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Ilinois. I was about to refer to a statement of the 
gentleman himself. When the silver question was under discussion a 
week or two ago, my colleague from Illinois declared that a severe con- 
traction of the currency would injure all classes of society except the 
moneyed class. Thereupon my other colleague from Hlinois rose and 
suggested that all classes of society without exception would be in- 
jured thereby. Thereupon the gentleman from Iowa arose and as- 
sented, declaring that we must save the moneyed ‘class from the injury 
which, as he supposed, they were striving to inflict upon themselves. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. The gentleman must have misunderstood 
me. ‘I-hold, on the contrary, that a rise in the value of money always 
beyefits the man who owns money. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. Will the gentleman examine the Recorp 
and see whether he did not say just what I have attributed to him? 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. If I am so reported in the RECORD it is a 
mistake. I repeat that a rise in the value of money always benefits 
the man who owns money. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. I admit that the bondholder proper might 
profit in that way; but I claim that the bondholders would be an in- 
significant part of the population. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Does the gentleman deny that 
the holder of railroad stock or railroad bonds would be benefited ? 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. There is a great difference between stocks 
and bonds. I admit that if a man has his means invested in long-time 
railroad bonds for the same purpose that I am supposing the Govern- 
ment bondholder proper has invested his means in Government bonds 
he is interested in the rise in the value of money. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. Is he not benefited in the same 
way that the holder of Government bonds is? : 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. Certainly. But the case is different with 
the man who holds bonds only for a short time. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I bas rep the gentleman ap- 
plied his remark to the whole creditor class of the country. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois, What I mean is this: Reference has been 
made to the national banks and capitalists generally as interested inthe 
rise of money. I am trying to analyze this question, and see which 
classes are so interested and whicharenot. I will admit thata creditor 
as a creditor, and to the extent to which he is a creditor, is benefited 
by a rise in the value of money in the same way that a debtor as a debtor 
is injured. 

Mr. BRECKENRIDGE, of Arkansas. That is all I contend for. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. But if my colleague from Illinois and the 
gentleman from Iowa see, as I see, that severe contraction would injure 
the capitalists of this country, can we su that the capitalists do 
not themselves see it? Do we not know that their constant study, day 
in and day out, is to see what will endanger their pecuniary interests? 
They must see it. Their opposition to silver coinage can not be due to 
a desire to raise the value of money. It must be due to some other 
selfish motive. It may be the fear that areduction of the gold balance 
in the Treasury may bring a frost upon commercial credit. Perhaps 
they dread the contraction ee which they think youn 3 
suspension of gold payments by Treasury more than they dread the 
depreciation which would ultimately follow unlimited silver coinage. 
They may be like people in a theater when there is a smell of smoke in 
the air. They may be afraid because they expect others to be afraid. 
With them as with a crowded audience in a theater it is a legitimate 
cause of alarm. í 

That capitalists profess to be alarmed is admitted. Their professed 
alarm has been the key-note of many a silver speech since this session | 
of Congress began. We know for a fact that much capital now seeks 
shelter in bonds and call loans in the money centers, so that interest 
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there is low; while interest in the West and South is high. What mo- 
tive has thus brought capital from its free and wholesome circulation 
in the arteries of American industry to clog the money centers of the 
country? It can not be the hope of gain. It must be the fear of loss. 
No other motive than these two can be attributed to a capitalist, as 
such. 

Whether the apprehensions of capital are reasonable or not is not the 


question. Reasonable or unreasonable, they cause a substantial loss 
to American industry. Capital and labor must work together like two 
horses ina team. If either horse is restive the team is useless for the 
time being. Itis just as useless whether the horse be reasonably fright- 
ened by the approach of a real danger, or unreasonably frightened by 
the roar of adeparting locomotive or by the flapping of a petticoat on a 
clothes-line. It would be just as wise, moreover, to try to soothe the 
unreasonable fears of a horse by threatening him with the real terrors 
of the lash as it would be to try to soothe the fears of capital, unreason- 
able as they may be, by denouncing the rapacity of the money-lender 
and demanding a cheaper dollar in the name of the debtor class. 

The opposition of capitalists to limited silver coinage is, doubtless, 
largely due to the belief that it will lead to unlimited coinage. 

Is it not true that many advocates of limited coinage support it on 
that ground? The removal of this fear of unlimited coinage would be 
a real gain to American industry. It would encourage the investment 
of capital in the productive employment of labor. 5 


INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM, 


It remains to consider the international effect of silver coinage in 
the United States. 5 

Nearly all men agree that the welfare of the industrial world is con- 
cerned in the concurrent use of gold and silver money on a uniform 
standard of value. Nearly all agree that this can not be permanently 
secured except by international agreement. The United States have 
twice invited the nations of Europe to a conference with this end in 
view. 

Accordingly that form of our currency is the better, other things being 
equal, which more strongly tends to hasten the settlement of this great 
question by international agreement. 

What is the silver question of to-day in Western Europe? It is not 
the theoretical question of thestandard of value. That theoretical ques- 
tion was settled, so far as the prevailing public sentiment of Western 
Europe was concerned, by the Paris monetary conference of 1867, to 
which I shall hereafter refer. It was there settled that the best stand- 
ard by which to regulate the value of all the gold and silver money of 
the world was the single standard of gold. The wisdom or unwisdom of 
the decision I do not discuss. I speak of the historical fact. 

Thereupon a new question arose which first broke out into 
rivalry between-France and Germany at the close of the war of 1871. 
‘The question was which nation could sellits silver to other nations and 
thereby secure for itself a currency such as England had maintained 
since 1817, and the United States from 1834 till 1861, consisting largely 
of the metal which public sentiment in Western Europe had recently 
declared to be the best standard of value. The wisdom or unwisdom 
of this endeavor on the part of France and Germany I do not discuss 
I speak of the historical fact. 

This is the state of the silver question as it stands to-day in Western 
Europe. It is with reference to this state of the question that our sil- 
ver policy in its international aspect must be judged. 

It is idle to appeal to the disinterested regard of a foreign nation for 
the welfare of other nations. True wisdom lies, as Washington said 
in his farewell address, in appealing to the enlightened self-interest of 
each and every nation. 

By continuing silver coinage in this country we produce the impres- 
sion that we are more deeply interested in making a tem: market 
for silver bullion than we are in the international settlement of the sil- 
ver question or in the possession of a strong reserve of gold such as the 
continental nations of Europe are contending for. By suspending sil- 
ver coinage now, or announcing its suspension in the near future, we 
compel the financiers of Europe to face the probability of a larger flow 
of gold from Europe or a smaller flow of gold from the United States. 
This is why Cernuschi declares that every silver dollar that we coin is 
an obstacle to international bimetallism. 

Mr. SYMES. Does not the gentleman admit that the demonetiza- 
tion of silver has in a great measure contributed to the present com- 
mercial depression and monetary embarrassment? 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. I believe the present state of things is 
fraught with considerable evil by inducing a contest among the nations 
of the world for a strong reserve of gold; and this without reference to 
the question of the proper standard. . 

Mr. SYMES. Does not the gentleman know the propriety of the 
bimetallic standard is now conceded in London and in the commercial 
centers of Europe by economists who a few years ago thought the single 
standard the best? 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. Ido concede that the present state of things 
is fraught with evil, and I will say in passing it is an evil we can not 
remedy by legislation in the United States. It is an evil which has 
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arisen from the action of other nations, and the only cure for it is an 
international arrangement by which a concurrent use of gold and silver 
shall be secured. It is not the question of the double or single standard. 

Mr.SYMES. My question was whether the gentleman does not ad- 
mit that the demonetization of silver has in a great measure contrib- 
uted to the present commercial depression. : 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. What does the gentleman refer to as de- 
monetization ?’’ 

Mr.-SYMES. The action of Germany and the United States. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. I admit that there has been within the 
last thirty years an endeavor on the part of the leading nations of 
Europe to gradually substitute gold for silver. - But the action of Ger- 
many, to which the gentleman has referred, was a mere incident in the 
proceeding; and as for what he calls demonetization“ in this coun- 
try, I do not think it has had the effect the gentleman states. The 
gentleman refers to the law of 1873. 

Mr. BAYNE. In 1873 there was no silver circulation to demonetize. 

Mr. SYMES. But the act of 1873 stopped the coinage of silver. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. In the conference of 1878 our position was 


*| unfortunate in two ways: First, because we appealed to Germany not 


to part with silver, while at the same time, by coining silver in this 
country, we withdrew it from the market in which Germany was re- 
solved to sell; secondly, because our attitude in 1878 was in grotesque 
contradiction with our attitude in 1867. 

In the Paris conference of 1867 we were represented by Mr. Ruggles. 
In his address to the conference, after explaining the immense resources 
of the United States as a producer of gold bullion, Mr. Ruggles explic- 
itly states that it was in view of this great prospective development of 
the gold-mining industry of this country that he felt bound to urge 
that the coinage of the world should be brought to one uniform system 
based on the gold standard. 

In a letter addressed to Mr. Ruggles by the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Finance the same views are expressed. The adoption of 
the gold 5-franc piece is recommended as the common standard of value 
in all civilized nations, 

If this is effected— 

Continues the writer— 

France will surely give up her vain attempt to maintain the double standard. 
A common gold standard will regulate by tar begs cots which the United States 
will furnish the greater part, especially for the China trade. 

The impression produced in Europe by the views expressed by Mr. 
Ruggles and Senator SHERMAN I gather from a work entitled Zur 
Miinz Frage, by Moritz Mohl, published in Germany in 1871. In this 
work the before cited relating to the interest of the United 
States as a bullion-producing nation are printed in small capitals, and 
the author sarcastically comments thereon as follows: 

We must at all events be grateful to Messrs. Ruggles and SHERMAN for the 
publication of the reports and correspondence of these very able and far-seein, 
American statesmen, who treat this poraa subject from the highest stand- 
point and with the broadest views of international trade, and the dominant 
share thereof claimed by the people of the United States by reason of their pos- 
session of a la of the eastern and western coasts of America, but it will 
be well if these frank utterances remind us that in this matter other interests 
than the common interests of all play an important part, and that the brotherly 
love of the United States to other nations is 8 shown to be in wonderful 
accord with the desire to drive a sharp bargain with Europe immensely profit- 
able to North America, 

Such was the impression produced in Europe by the attitude of this 
country in 1867. We seemed to be appealing to Europe in the interest 
of the world at large to invest largely in our special product. Our 
special product in 1867 was gold bullion. By 1878 things had changed. 
Not gold but silver bullion had now become the special product in the 
priono: which we were chiefly interested. And so we change our tune, 

ith the same lofty appeal, in the interest of the world at large, we 
call on Europe to abandon the gold standard and come to the rescue of 
silver bullion. Is it to be wondered at that our overtutes to the Eu- 
ropean powers were received with frigid courtesy and half-concealed 
suspicion ? 

In the conference of 1881 our position was much stronger; our over- 
tures were treated with more respect. It was not altogether because 
we made a more effective appeal to the disinterestedness of Europe. 
It may have been because between 1878 and 1881 we had demonstrated 
our ability to resume specie payments and to draw a large amount of 
gold coin from Europe. 

Although Germany appears to be the chief opponent of an interna- 
tional settlement of the silver question, the attitude of Germany can 
not be fully understood without reference to the large share which 
France has had in bringing about the present state of things. 

From the time of the Crimean war the French Emperor had been 
drawing closer the ties of commercial and political friendship between 
France and England. Nothing would have better promoted his plans 
than a monetary union with England at the expense of Germany, 
There is no doubt that in 1868 he was preparing toadopt the gold stand- 
ard for which the Paris conference of 1867 had declared. This ap- 
pears from the form of the circular inquiries issued by the French Gov- 
ernment tothe department officials, the chambers of commerce, and the 
Bank of France. The time was ripe for the change, For nearly six- 
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teen yas France has been strengthening her gold reserve. She had 
absorbed $680,000,000 of gold and exported $345,000,000 of silver. 

Had the issue of the war of 1871 been different; had the German mil- 
itary o been as inefficient as the French; had the French army 
been what the German army was, the finest combination of science, 
discipline, and glowing national feeling that Europe ever saw, the finan- 
cial history of the last fifteen years in Europe would have been different. 
France would now have not merely the gold standard but a gold cur- 
rency like that of England. Germany would have a currency of silver. 
It was undoubtedly the knowledge on the part of Germany of the in- 
tentions of the French Government which hastened the so-called mone- 
tary reforms of the German Empire after the war, The same cause has 
I believe tended to delay the settlement of the silver question. 

This contest between France and Germany for the possession of a 
gold currency illustrates the probable course of the controversy if it is 
not settled by international agreement. The result will be the acqui- 
sition ofa gold currency like that of England by each nation which is 
strong enough or fortunate enough to force its silver on some other na- 
tion. The process will go on till the world’s supply of gold is concen- 
trated in some nations and nearly all of the world’s supply of silver is 
concentrated in other nations. That the leading nations of Europe 
have shown a decided preference for gold for many 2 is an indis- 
putable fact, We can not blink it. ce closed her mints against 
the silver of Germany in 1876. By this move France checkmated the 
German policy, and a large part of the gold coined in the German Em- 
pire came back to France. France did not close her mints against the 

d of California and Australia, although as gold came in from the 
West silver flowed out to the East and was coined into rupees. 

Many gentlemen suppose that the adoption of a gold currency by 
several of the leading nations of the world will lead to the abolition of 
silver money throughout the world. Such a result is no more likely 
to follow than a collision between the earth and the moon. No nation 
will adopt a gold currency except by selling its silver to other nations. 
So long as a single great nation of Europe holds to the p of in- 
creasing its gold circulation the other nations of Europe will in self- 
defense close their mints against silver. 

It is claimed that the existing state of thi has two evil results. 
The first is said to be an existing evil. It is the general feeling of in- 
security among capitalists throughout the world, which may be due to- 
a dread of silver monometallism or to a vague fear of financial convul- 
sion. The second evil belongs to the future rather than to the present. 
It is the ual contraction of the world’s metallic circulation by the 
refusal of several nations of Europe to open their mints to silver. 

Neither of these evils can be permanently cured by legislation in the 
United States, although both may possibly be alleviated abroad if we 
consent to become a silver monometallic nation for the accommodation 
of gold monometallism in Western Europe. How many will advocate 
this as an American policy? A 

What is to be desired is the adoption of an international ent 
by which each nation shall bind itself to use its fair share of silver and 
so bind itself not to use more than its fair share of the world’s stock of 
gold. - The adoption of such an agreement would permanently raise the 
price of silver bullion. 

It is said that r e of silver coinage in the United States 
would add to the difficulty of the silver question by depressing the 
market price of silver bullion. : 

How comes it that the movement for international bimetallism or 
something equivalent thereto was stronger in 1881 than in 1878, and is 
said to be stronger in Europe to-day than it was in 1881? The price of 
silver bullion has been falling all the time. 

What particular form the international gold and silver union of the 
future will take is comparatively unimportant. It may be free coin- 
age of both metals at an ratio. That is, it may be bimetallism 
in its strict and original sense of the double standard. It may be the 
issue of silver bullion certificates based on the market value of silver 
in terms of gold to be ascertained and determined from time to time by 
international authority. The only really essential feature is that there 
shall be one standard of value everywhere, and that on that standard 
each nation shall securely hold its fair share of the gold and silver 
money of the world. 

I do not claim that we can force European nations to come to a set- 
tlement of the silver question. What I do claim is that by announc- 
ing our determination to suspend silver coinage in the near future we 
can remove from the minds of European financiers a motive which now 
operates to delay the formation of an international gold and silver union. 
They know that by our annual silver coinage of $28,000,000 we relin- 
quish to other countries a large amount of gold which would otherwise 
be in circulation here. They also know that many able, earnest, and 
eloquent men in Congress are urging unlimited coinageof silver. They 
have some reason to hope that this country is about to commit an irre- 
trieyable error which Europe will be swift to turn to her own advan- 

They have but to wait till our Mint is open tosilver and the five 
hundred millions of gold now circulating in the United States will go 
to strengthen the gold reserves of France, Belgium, and Germany. 

By ing the tion of silver in our circulation we do more 
than postpone the settlement of the silver question. We lessen our 


influence in the negotiations by which alone that question can be 
settled. As the President says, ‘‘ We render ourselves an undesira- 
ble to any future monetary conference of nations.“ In sucha 
co: ce we ought to be and might be the strongest among the na- 
tions. Why should we suffer our Delilah of silver bullion to shear 
away our strength? 

word bimetallism has been so loosely used as to have almost lost 
its value as a term of definition. In its strict and original sense it 
means not merely the use of both metals as money, but the double 
standard of value. In a largersense, in which it is now frequently em- 
ployed, it means the large concurrent use of gold and silver money on 
one uniform standard of value throughout the civilized world. 

In this newer and larger meaning of the word I believe in interna- 
tional bimetallism. Soon after we cease to give to Europe inducement 
to delay, we shall be invited to a monetary conference to found an in- 
ternational gold and silver union. We ought to go not as a suppliant 
craving relief from adisproportionate weight of overvalued silver. We 
ought to go asa pow and therefore influential, member to give 
rather than to receive relief. We should represent not merely or mainly 
the temporary interest of our silver mines, but the permanent interest 
of a industrial nation in a stable currency not only for ourselves, 
but for the nations with whom we deal. In this way and in no other 
way can we help to establish on a secure and permanent basis the bi- 
metallic money system of the world. [Applause.] 


SILVER COINAGE. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (at 5 o’clock and 30 minutes p.m). In 
accordance with its previous order the House now takes a recess till 
half past 7 o'clock this evening. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The recess having expired, the House reassembled at half past 7 
o’clock p..m., and was called to order by Mr. Crisp as Speaker pro 


tempore. 
The Clerk read the following: 
SPEAKER'S Room, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 3, 1886. 
Sm: I designate Hon. C. F. Crisr, of Georgia, to preside at the session of the 


> RE JOHN. G. CARLISLE, Speaker. 
Hon. Jonx B. CLARK, Jr., Howi : 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


SILVER COINAGE, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The session of this evening is held 
under the order of the House, for debate only on the bill (H. R. 5690) 
for the free coinage of silver, and other purposes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, at an early stage in this session of 
Congress two things became clearly evident, the one that the existing 
coinage act would not be repealed, and the other that, no matter what 
action the House of Representatives might take, the proposition to com- 
mit the Government to free coinage of silver was destined to defeat. 
Under these circumstances the country will doubtless feel that Con- 
gress might profitably have addressed itself to the consideration of other 
and more important measures, and allowed the silver question to re- 
main quiescent. This, however, has not been done, but instead it has 
been insisted that the proposition to opan our mints to free coi 
should be discussed at great length, to neglect of matters of 8 
more consequence, both to the moral and material interests of the nation. 

When the silver-tongued orator from the argentiferous fields of Colo- 
rado [Mr. Symes] made his exhaustive appeal to the House a few weeks 
ago in behalf of silver I sincerely hoped that the extreme bimetallists 
would be content to rest their case; but since then the talk has flowed 
with such unceasing and resistless force as to illustrate anew the maxim 
that while speech is silver silence is golden. Almost every day this 
Chamber has resounded with the fiery eloquence of the silver advocates, 
until one could not help recalling the words of the poet laureate: 


For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


Until this House, after giving up to the advocates of silver mach pre- 
cious time that might have been better spent, deliberately voted to 
waste six days more in the discussion of this question, I had neither 
desire nor intention of participating in the debate. But as the advo- 
cates of unlimited silver coinage have thrown down the gauntlet it be- 
comes the duty of those holding different views to give expression to 
their convictions. 

We seem to have all kinds of statesmen and almost every possible va- 
riety of financiers in this discussion. One man tells us that unless sil- 
ver is as free as the air dire disaster is sure to overtake the country, 
while another argues that unless gold alone is used as coin the darkest 

ible days Boy scr re depression and financial ruin are inevitable. 
To sustain these differing views ancient and modern history have been 
put under tribute, the pages of mythology have been ransacked, Script- 
ure has been quoted, poetry has contributed her quota, and rhetoric 
and mar alike have been violently dealt with. 

Now, amid this deluge of words, this exuberance of meaningless 
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. in 1868. In that year the na- 
tional Republican convention 2 the best way to diminish 
the burden of the public debt, and thereby lift the burdens of tax- 
ation from the shoulders of the people, was to improve our credit so 
that money could be borrowed at a lower rate of interest. This was at 
atime when the Democratic party was even farther away from the sound 
financial principles that characterize the fiscal policy of President Cleve- 
land than are to-day. The Republican party was right, as the 
mighty events of the intervening period abundantly prove. 
Then the Government was paying $130,000,000 per annum interest on 
$2,169,000,000 of debt, whereas we are now paying $51,000,000 of in- 
terest on $1,260,000,000 of debt. The principal of the debt has been 
reduced 419 per cent., while the interest charge has been reduced 60 per 
cent. This grand achievement was the direct result of improving the 
publiccredit, and yet intelligent men, some of them Republicans, gravely 
Propose to agan depreciate the currency through the instrumentality of 
unlimited silver coinage, and thus renew the distress that the wisdom of 
the great Republican party lifted from the shoulders of the people by the 
grandest display of financial wisdom that the world has ever beheld. It 
must not be done. 

In this discussion the advocates of unlimited silver coinage have laid 
great stress the point that free coinage would necessarily benefit 
the laboring while all history teaches the exact opposite. No 
better illustration of this can be found than in a very instructive ad- 
dress upon the money on, recently delivered by Mr. Joseph H. 
Walker, of Worcester, , before the Massachusetts Club of Boston. 
Mr. Walker is a man who has given great attention to the sub- 
ject, and he uced a most interesting and instruetive collection of 
facts showing the purchasing power of men’s wages and farmer’s prod- 
ucts in times of cheap money as compared with times when everything 
is upon a gold basis, his object being to illustrate the importance to 
workingmen of having the dollar of the country in which they are paid 
worth a hundred cents in gold; or, in other words, that.a depreciation 
of the currency is always an injury to the laboring classes because, 
while inflation or cheap money increases their nominal Wages, it in- 
creases the price of what they have to buy much more rapidly. For 
this Mr. Walker takes the period from 1860 to 1885, during 
which this country tested the effects of inflation, its currency growing 
cheaper and cheaper until if took nearly three dollars of it to buy agold 
dollar, and then appreciating until it reached a solid basis. As Mr. 
alker says: 

T i 7 in any count 

. ts ragermector thes re Oat wee 
in p during four years of the time of such vast proportions that the con- 
sumption of the aggregate products of labor was increased by fully one-tenth, 
besides which more than one-tenth of the men who competed with each other 
in the labor market were employed in military operations, which was the equiv- 
alent of increasing the market for the laborer by one-fourth. Under these ap- 
3 favorable conditions for the wage-worker the value of his wages to 

im ought to have materially increased instead of depreciating, if it is possible 
for him ever to save himself from loss in periods of a debased currency. 

But what were the facts? In 1860a dyer in a woolen factory received 67 cents 
a day, and with this he could sa A in a year the following necessaries which Mr. 
Walker assumes would keep a family of four persons just above the freezing 
and starving point: 


rhetoric and gorgeous imagery, is there not some middle ground on 
which to stand? Every intelligent man in this House, not blinded 
by prejudice or controlled by local political considerations, knows that 
the prosperity of the country is not dependent upon the continued 
monthly coinage of two million silver dollars, much less upon the un- 
limited production of this kind of money; while on the other hand 
very few, if any, will deny that silver, as well as gold, has its uses as 
a circulating medium; that to an extent, and under certain iti 

it is just as good money, and that any attempt to drive it out of cir- 
culation is neither wise, politic, nor possible. Personally I have no 
objection to silver except on the score of its inconvenience and the 
inevitable harm that will come from an oversupply of it. Gold is the 
world’s money; it is better money than silver because of this fact. 
But for subsidiary purposes silver is a necessity; and while we are all 
willing to accept it we do not want any more of it than we are abso- 
lutely compelled to take. 

I remember reading that when silver was denounced as money, 
in a former debate in Congress, an earnest advocate of silver coinage 
quickly retorted, ‘‘If the gentleman does not want to take silver I am 
willing toaccept his salary in thatcoin;’? whereupon there was a hearty 
laugh at the expense of the advocate of gold. It would be interesting 
tohave this very. thing happen—to have Congress paid off for one month 
in those huge silver orbs, apparently made to immortalize the raving 
beauty whose face adorns the coin—those legalized frauds and lies 
which pretend to be 100 cents when in reality they are only 79 cents. 
What an instructive study it would be to watch the faces of the mem- 
bers as they pocketed, or, more properly speaking, basketed their 
monthly allowance! What a broad smile would overspread the feat- 
ures of my distinguished friend from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER] as, bending 
beneath the load of precious coin, he foresaw visions of silver fiatism 
equally as d and triumphal as any that wrought upon his fancy in 
the days when he was the Presidential candidate of the men who then 
were crazy on the subject of greenbackism and fiat paper money! What 
a mellifluous smile would light up the benevolent countenance of the 
able gentleman from Colorado [Mr. SymMgEs] as he saw, in this distribu- 
tion of his pet coin, fresh enco’ ent to the mines of his State to do 
their best to supply the inexorable demands of im ous Congress- 
men! How the genial gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] would 
rub his hands in glee and chuckle over this practical triumph of his 
profound financial wisdom! And the gentleman from Ohio Wan- 
NER], who had a little session of his own in Washington before the as- 
sembling of Congress, which was heralded abroad as a mission fraught 
with momentous consequences to the country, but who failed to convert 
President Cleveland to his way of thinking on the silver question, would 
doubtless be content if that high official (with a salary as large as ten 
Democratic Congressmen, each one of whom is sure that he would make 
a better President than the presentincumbent) were compelled to take 
his monthly stipend in the same weighty coin, while the eloquent ae 
tleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS], who fairly staggered under the load 
of his mixed metaphors and classic quotations, would find this a 
burden even than the one he then carried! Just imagine that solemn 
procession of the nation’s statesmen and lawgivers, and then have some 
degree of sympathy for the average American citizen who to-day is 
compelled to carry around a pocketful of this coin, and who is prohib- 
ited from enjoying the personal convenience-and business advantage 
of one and two dollar bills because of the desire and demand to put an 
unnatural and unnecessary amount of this inconvenient and depreci- 
ated money into general circulation. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is seriously argued that the country needs 
more money. Is that really so? Men talk of cheap? money. Con- 
gressmen in lengthy speeches;tell their constituents in effect, if not in 
words, that they are in debt; that their farms are mortgaged; that there 
is an abundance of silver in the mines of California, Colorado, and Ne- 
vada; and that the Government can and ought to make money out of 
that silver, distribute it among the people, and thereby better their con- 
dition. Doubtless some simple-minded people believe this talk, just 
as they believed the greenback heresies of a few years ago. But such 
persons should be reminded that a dollar (even a clipped silver dollar) 
can only be had in exchange for its equivalent in wheat, or cotton, or 
corn, or labor, or some other marketable commodity. 

It is true the Government can make dollars, or something that is 
called dollars, but no device has yet been discovered that will enable 
the Government safely to put those dollars into circulation except in 
aecordance with the inexorable laws of trade. And just here is the 
fallacy of the talk dbont cheap money. What is cheap money about 
which the gentleman from Texas talked so earnestly and eloquently ? 
The history of the world shows that so-called cheap money has in real- 
ity always been dear money. The financial schemes of George Law 
were based on the idea of cheap money, but his schemes came to naught, 
as all such schemes have, carrying disaster and suffering in their train. 
It is well to remember that ‘‘ things sweet to taste prove in digestion 
sour; and the history of the disasters that have invariably followed 
an inflated and depreciated currency have painfully illustrated the truth- 
fulness of Shakspeare’s suggestion that : 


When sorrows come, they come not single spi 
But in battalions. z en ie 
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In 1864 inflation had increased this dyer's wages to $1 a day, but it had also in- 
creased the price of the articles named above, which cost in 1860 $225 to $441.67, 
so that he was no better off than he would have been with 50 cents a day four 
poes before. The purchasing power of his w. 8 one-quarter 

in 1864, when the premium on gold ave: $1.21, in 1860, when there 
was no premium. ‘The next year the ce advanced to $1.20 per day, 
0. w. 


in 1866 were $1.25, and in 1867 they were hich was the highest es 
reached, m that time they declined until 1875, when they were a dollar a 
day, but the premium on gold had dropped t 15 cents, and the price of his year's 
supplies to $278.58,so that his wages at that time had a purchasing power of 80 
cents as against 67 cents in 1860 and 50 cents in 1864. 

The panic of 1874-75 reduced his a one aday, but the premium on 
gold had disappeared and the price of goods named had fallen to about $245, 
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so that he could buy with his wages as much as he could when he a dollar 
a day and more, nearly 50 per cent. more than when he received $1.20. Since 
1881 he has been getting a dollar a day, and with this he can buy now more than 
twice as much as he could in 1864, for $216 buys now the articles which cost 
twenty-two years 811. The same relative facts appear in all other lines of 
industry. reen shavers, whiteners, and skivers who were paid $1.75 in 1860 
and $2.50 in 1864 could only buy with their $2.50 in 1864 what they could buy with 
81.27 in 1860, Therefore their real wages in 1864 were more than one-quarter 
less than in 1860. It was eight ycars before their wages were worth to them as 
much as in 1800. 

During that time their real wages averaged $1.403, and they lost the value of 
416} days’ w. $729—nearly a year and a half. To-day their wages are $2.90— 
nearly two-thirds more than in 1860, 

Carpenters who were paid the same as the greenshavers, &c., in 1860 and 1864, 
with the same results for those years, got their wages back sooner. 

In six years carpenters’ wages were worth to them as much as in 1860. 

During that time their real wages were $1.45}, and they lost the value of 260 
days’ wages, $155—nearly seven-eighths of a year. To-day the wages are $1.75, 
tho same as in 1860, 

Machinists who were paid $2 in 1860 and $2.50 in 1864, could only buy with 
their $2.50, in 1864, what they could buy with $1.27) in 1860. Their real wages 
therefore were in 1864 nearly three-eighths less than in 1880. It was eight years 
before their wages’ were worth to them as much as in 1860. During tnat time 
their real wages averaged $1.612, and they lost the value of 4053 days’ wages, 
$810.60—over one year and a third. 

To-day their wages are $2.25—one-eighth more than in 1860. 

Locomotive ba cept Pelee were paid $2.40 in 1800 and $2 80 in 1864, could only 
buy with their $2.80 in 1864, what they could buy with $1.423 in 1860. Therefore 
their real wages in 1864 were more than two-fifths less than in 1860. It was ten 
years before their wages were worth to them as much as in 1860. During that 
time their real wages averaged $1.91} a day, and they lost the value of 5453 days’ 
y 2 81.09.50 - nearly one year and seven-eighths. 

jay their wages are $3.20—one-third more than in 1869, 
Locomotive firemen, who were paid $1.20 in 1860 and $1.50 in 1864, could only 
8 their $1.50 in 1864 what they could buy with .763 in 180. 
eir real wages, therefore, in 1864 were nearly three-eighths less than in 1860. 
It was eight years before their wages were worth to them as much as in 1860. 
During that time their real wages averaged .93}, and they lost the value of 408 
days’ wages, $561.75—more than one year and a half. 
'o-day their wages are $1.75—nearly 46 per cent. more than in 1860. 


In this way Mr. Walker finds that in nineteen of the leading indus- 
tries of the country the operatives lost by the inflation of 1860-64 in 
wages, or the purchasing power of wages, equivalent to what they could 
earn in a year and a tenth, and he says: 

Taking the country over and reckoning five persons to a family it gives ten 
million families. Assuming that the ngs of each family are $250 a year of 
three hundred days, shows that the loss to the wage-workers of the country by 
the depreciation of the currency was $2,750,000,000, a sum equal to the public 
debt on August 31, 1865, its highest point, and nearly double the present national 
debt, This experience of the ican wage-worker is p y that of his 
brother in France during inflation times, excepting not so severe. There thous 
sands of artisans and their families actually died of starvation. Their w 
while nominally high, would not zy enough to sustain life. The history o! 
England shows the same state of things during the clipping and debasing of 
her coin, and also in the times of her inflated paper curreney. And the same is 
irne of every country that has tried such experiments. > 


These are instructive facts borne out by the record, and they are of 
the utmost importance now when a tremendous effort is being made in 
this Congress to cheapen the money of the country by the unlimited 
coinage of 79-cent dollars under the false and misleading plea that it 
will benefit the working classes. On the contrary, it will bring demor- 
alization to labor, sorrow to American homes, and a harvest of discon- 
tent and disaster such as our country has rarely seen. 

The claim is gravely asserted on this floor that there is a scarcity of 
money and that the Government must make it more plentiful. The 
talk about a scarcity of money in this country is a delusion and a snare, 
the fact being that the money market is absolutely glutted. 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. FINDLAY] in his exceedingly 
able speech pointed out that notwithstanding this cry has been rever- 
berating in these Halls, as high as $64,000,000 have been locked up at 
one time during the past year in the vaults of New York city, the 
holders being unable to float it at the exceedingly low rate of 2} per 
cent. That isa solemn truth. Money has been so plentiful at all the 
money centers that it could hardly be loaned at any rate of interest. 
Over and above the legal reserve there has been from $24,000,000 to 
$64,000,000 lying idle in New York city alone, and when loans have 
been made on good collateral they have been at from 2} to 54 per cent. 
The annual review of the Financial Chronicle closes with the signifi- 
cant remark that ‘‘money was practically easy throughout the entire 
year.” And yet our silver philosophers are clamoring for cheap money. 
It is not more money that the country needs, but more collateral; and 
this can only be secured by preventing further coinage of silver, by 
voting down all propositions to emasculate our tariff laws, and by giving 
the country a profound rest from all violent agitation of financial and 
revenue questions. é : 

Mr. Speaker, we all remember a few years ago, when the Greenback 
heresy broke out in this country in its most virulent form—this grand 
financial scheme that was to give riches to every impecunious bummer 
who stood on the street corner or held down the dry-goods box on the 
sidewalk while his neighbor did the work—how utterly impossible it 
was to satisfactorily discuss the currency question with a man who hada 
severe attack of the disease. As well might one have ventured to argue 
with a cyclone or to have tried conclusions with dynamite. In that 
discussion the Greenbacker simply overwhelmed his opponent with 
tables of statistics, and that was the end of it. When the advocate of 
honest money succeeded in digging himself out from the mass of 
that had been hurled at him he could not help admiring the industry 


and ingenuity—mistaken though they were—that enabled a man, in 
this short life of ours, to get together so much material of so immaterial 
a quality. 

t would be interesting if our friend from Iowa would bring forth 
from his attic some of the speeches he delivered ated, Teh candidacy 
for the Presidency, and, in the light of what-has since happened, read 
them to this House for its edification and amusement. But the fact 
remains that the Greenbacker always imaginéd he had the best of the 
argument, and he absolutely knew that he had the figures before which 
facts had to give way. So to-day we are being bombarded with inge- 
niously-constructed tables, showing the beauties and delights of unlim- 
ited silver coinage. As the country survived’ the Greenback craze, so, 
too, it will survive the silver craze, and a few years hence, when the 
finances of the country are again adjusted on a stable basis, when logic 
has taken the place of assertion and knowledge has regained the throne 
from which speculation has driven her, the people of this country will 
look back with as great surprise upon the financial record that the silver 
men of this Congress are making as they now look with astonishment 
upon the foolish Greenback heresy that swept over the land, carrying into 
its ranks a vast army of followers, even bringing the great Democratic 
party upon bended knee beſore this dishonest and outrageous scheme of 
practically irredeemable paper money. 

I will not stop to discuss the question whether the stock of gold in 
the world is sufficient to meet the banking and commercial operations 
of Europe and America independently of a properly regulated silver 
legal tender. Time and time again on this floor the broad statement 
has been made that there is not enough gold in the world for this pur- 
pose. I will, however, suggest that many of the ablest financiers of 
this country hold to an entirely differentopinion. Indeed, a vast ma- 
jority of those whose opinions ought to be authoritative believe that 
with our present methods of transacting business there is an abundance 
of gold for all practical purposes. Neither will I stop to argue the 
question how best European nations can be brought to an agreement 
with this country on the silver question, except to say that it certainly 
will not be by free coinage on our part, thus giving them an unlimited 
market for their silver, and producing a consequent drainage of gold 
from the United States. 

The only additional point I desire to make is that there is neither 
wisdom nor necessity in the continuance of silver coinage. Our vaults 
are already groaning under the weight of 79-cent silver coins, every. one 
of which ought to be recoined into honest dollars. We have enough on 
hand, and there is neither sense nor justice in the Government continu- 
ing to purchase the product of the silver mines of the country when 
there is no demand for it after it is coined into money. 

As an illustration of the utter folly of continuing silver coinage un- 
der existing circumstances, the following letter from the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, which was laid before Congress on the 26thday 
of March, is exceedingly instructive. The Treasury Department asks 
for an additional appropriation to build more vaults in which to store 
this superfluous money. The Secretary says: i 

The last appropriation for this purpose was $109,000, made in 1883, of which 
there remains unexpended the sum of $1,707.28. In view of the fact that the 
amount of standard silver dollars uired to be coined under existing law is 
about $27,000,000 each year, and that the remaining space available in the vaults 
of the subtreasury offices other than at New Orleans is not sufficient for the 
storage of the coin for the ensuing twelve months, it isdeemed advisable 
and prudent to ask that a suitable appropriation be made to enable the Depart- 
ment to erect vaults in some other of the subtreasury offices, leaving the vault 
at New Orleans free for the storage of the accumulation of the coinage executed 
at the mint in that city. 

What profound statesmanship it is for Congress to compel the Gov- 
ernment to buy silver and coin money that can not be put in circula- 
tion, and then spend large sums in building vaults in which to store 
the repudiated currency ! 

I am not ignorant of the fact that the debtor States of the West and 
South doubtless think this is a smart way to pay off the creditor States 
of the East. No matter what they say about it some of them at least 
know that the inevitable effect of unlimited silver coinage will be to 
drive gold out of circulation, and very likely out of the country, leav- 
ing the depreciated silver dollar as the sole basis of our monetary system. 
They may think it a shrewd business speculation to pay off their debts 
in money actually worth from 20 to 30 per cent. less than it claims to 
be. The bulk of these obligations were incurred when the currency 
was on a parity with gold, and if they can be paid in a depreciated cur- 
rency itis clear that millions of dollars will be saved to the debtor States. 
But let me ask, in all seriousness, will this pay? The New York Daily 
Commercial Bulletin aptly says on this point: 3 

d comme: honor for nothing in the pr 
eee. hee o erea 3 best purine in the legali- 
zation of fraud? Is confiscation through manipulation of the currency a good 
basis for that confidence which is essential to the progress of any nation? If 
Western enterprise is largely based upon Eastern capital, can the West afford to 
alienate the class upon which they are so vitally dependent? If the Eastern 
creditors are defrauded upon their now outstanding claims, will they not be 
likely to make terms upon future loans which will protect them against the rep- 
ctition of such exactions and compensate them for past losses? 

Confessedly the ablest financiers of the country are against the con- 
tinuance of silver coinage. I am aware that to a class in this House 
the mention of a bankers’ association is enough to throw them into 
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financial spasms; yet to me itis a significant fact that the American 
Bankers’ Association recently gave expression to the following: 

The coinage of silver dollars under the compulsory law of 1878 is detrimental 
tothe b-st interests of the popie and dangerous to the welfare of the Governu- 
ment, and the law should mmediately suspended and reniain inoperative 
until an international agreement with leading commercial nations shall give 
substantial assurance as to the future relations of gold and silver as money. 


The recent protest of the New York banks is full of meaning to all 
who have not a chronic sneer for banks and bankers. It shows con- 
clusively that the business interests of the country are against the con- 
tinuance of silver coinage. 

The savings-banks of the country, those depositories where men, 
women, and children lay aside their small savings for a rainy day,” 
are strongly against the proposition embraced in this bill. In the lit- 
tle State that I have the honor in part to represent on this floor there 
are sixty-seven savings-banks. The number of depositors at the close 
of the year 1885 was 121,216, and the amount deposited $43,827,356. 
More than every third person in the State has.an account with a sav- 
ings-bank, and the deposits for the entire population is about $125 
per capita. This isa magnificent showing, and if the same industry 
and thrift had been practiced by the people of the Western and South- 
ern States as by the people of New Hampsnire we would have far less 
clamor for free silver coinage and much less talk about cheap money. 
Now I have taken pains to make inquiry of the custodians of these 
funds, and I have yet to find one of them who is in favor of free coin- 
age, or who does not feel that the suspension of silver coinage would 
be a blessing to the country. In view of this fact I do not propose to 
be either a principal or an accessory in the great crime against sound 
financial principles which is embodied in the bill now under discussion. 

Mr. John Jay Knox, whose name is a household word umong busi- 
ness men in this country, says: 

The silver dollars which are now in the Treasury, or in circulation, if the 
amount is not increased, could continue to be used upon an equality with gold 
itself. A slightly increased issue will place the country, not upon a double 
standard of gold and silver, but upon the silver standard alone, The friends of 
a good currency will insist upon the suspension of the coinage act. It is of the 
first importance, and no effort should. be spared to accomplish this result, 

Hon. David A. Wells, the eminent economist, emphatically declares: 


I accept the general opinion that the suspension of the coinage of the silver 
dollar would favor the plan of a conference of the European governments, with 
a view of some joint action. [should also be in favor of the assemblage of 
such a couference irrespective of results; for no harm can ever come from 
the broadest, most intelligent, and freest discussion of any subject. * * * I 
fuvor an immediate suspension of the coinage of the silver dollar. 


Mr. B. E. Walker, a distinguished New York merchant, gives this 
testimony: 


The stability of our currency demands the immediate suspension of the coin- 
age of the silver dollar. Even if it were an honest dollar, the currency has been 
inflated by the amount coined, and the 8 of our not being able to main- 
tain a gold standard is already seriously interfering with foreign where 
long credits are required. The standard dollar should never have been coined, 
and it only passes as money because of the virtual contract of the Government 
to redeem it. It is merely so much bullion, which the Government must some 
day sell as such,and we are committing the unparalleled folly of holding this 
enormous stock of bullion in a falling market, every month adding to our stock 
and every month witnessing a lower quotation for our merchandise, 


Mr. D. C. Robbins says: 


A suspension of the coinage of the silver dollar should very properly precede 
any attempt on our part to induce European governments to join in an inter- 
national coinage compact. The coinage of the silver dollar should, without 
doubt, be suspended as soon as possible, because needless and improper. 


Mr. John E. DeWitt, president of the Union Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of Maine, is equally emphatic, as follows: 


Not to suspend the coinage of the silver dollar would compel the United States 
Government to become the purchaser of gold to pay its bond obligations, in- 
terest and principal, either by the means of custom dues or direct purchases, It 
would creste a currency system within this country entirely foreign to that of 
all others, namely, a silver basis; and the pros ive trade of this country 
would be injured, because it would create a set of middlemen who would have 
to be compensated by commissions for the capital used in transferring the silver 
values into gold, wherever our people had a foreign bill to pay, thus making 
an additional tax on the people to that extent. 


Mr. D. Pingree, of Salem, Mass., a leading authority on financial mat- 
ters, truthfully declares: 


Witha n premium on gold staring the country in the face, what 
greater disturbance could there be to the finances of the United States, to our 
currency system, or to the trade of the country than the continuance of the 
silver coinage, hen the Colorado silver miner sells his product to the Gov- 
ernment, he knows that he does not receive the value of a gold dollar for what 
the Government coins into a silver dollar. When any one buys a gold dollar's 
worth of flour, he knows that, if the Government should take one quarter of it, 
and stamp a tag on the balance, saying this is a gold dollar's vara of flour, it 
would not give him a gold dollar’s worth of nourishment. A Government lie 
is no better than any other lie, and when there is a sufficient accumulation of 
such lies to pervade the community, they are felt and appreciated at what they 
are worth, All the channels of trade rise up to resenta financial lie, and do not 
resume their natural course till it is thoroughly killed. Our double-standard 
coinage is not a true coinage, It isa disturbing element to trade, and should be 
suspended at once. 


Hundreds of similar declarations from eminent financiers all over the 
country could be quoted, but enough has been given to show that the 
business men and sound business interests are against continued coinage, 
and that they stand appalled before the prospect of unlimited coinage. 
It is interesting to know that the total coinage of the silver dollar from 
the organization of the Government to 1834, a period of forty-two years, 
was only $1,369,517. The coinage from 1834 to 1873 was about $6,000,- 
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000, or $160,000 per year, while ara the past seven years more than 
two hundred millions have been coined, a large proportion of which are 
in the vaults of the Treasury, guarded by watchmen, and depreciating 
day by day. Is it not time to return to the Democratic simplicity’ 
of the fathers of the Republic on this subject, and conclude that Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s ‘‘innocuous desuetude” is precisely what the silver 
dollar needs? Its unrestricted use is harmful, its disuse will be harm- 
less. 

Two international monetary conferences have utterly failed to unite 
the nations on the question of silver. It may be wise tomake an effort 
for another, but that can only be brought abont after our mints cease — 
to make silver dollars. As Mr. S. Dana Horton, one of our represent- 
atives in the international monetary conferences of 1878 and 1881, in 
an instructive book just published, says: 

To perform this task, it is essential that our Republic should act as a nation 
in the community of nations, with the will of a strong man who understands 
himself, who knows what he is doing. Tothis end we musteschew errors 
of anti-silver men and of silver men; we must be bimetallists" entitled to the 
name. If we are to make silver equal to gold as it was a dozen years ago, it 
must be as international a money as gold; we must be ‘international bimetal- 
lists.” The leaders of the nation are committed to this international policy by 
act of Congress and by the will of the people. 

To the gentlemen who, in their speeches on this floor, have declared 
that the United States can get along without any agreement with other 
nations on the silver question, these words will have no weight. But 
to those of us who believe that our coin money should have an interna- 
tional as well as a national value, they are words of wisdom which ought 
to be heeded. As an eminent financial writer suggests, the gold stand- 
ard is a fixed fact in the commercial world, in all that portion of the 
globe which we call civilized, which is not, and, under existing circum- 
stances, can not be true of silver. It is just as much fixed in bimetal- 
lic France as in monometallic England, just as much in Holland, Bel- 
gium, and Italy, as in Germany, Spain, and Portugal. It is equally so 
in Russia and Austria, although both are nominally silver, but actually 
shinplaster countries for the time being. The monetary dislocation of 
the United States from the countries with which all but the merest 
fraction of our commercial transactions are carried on can not be con- 
templated without the gravest apprehensions. But that is not all, nor 
is it the worst. The depreciation of our domestic currency is fraught 
with much graver consequences. The course of this depreciation and 
the consequences of it would be the same as they were when we entered 
upon the down-hill career with our greenbacks, except that the depre- 
ciation would be limited by the bullion value of silver, and would 
fluctuate from day to day with that. 

In the international monetary conference of 1878, held in Paris, the 
danger that threatens this country if our mints are opened and Euro- 
pean nations are invited to send their surplus silver to us to be coined, 
was forcibly expressed hy Mr. Pirmez, one of the delegates from Bel- 
gium. In advocating the proposition that to accomplish any good re- 
sult all the governments of the world should adopt simultaneously an 
identical relation between gold and silver, Mr. Pirmez said: 

It is evident, indeed, that if the relation to be established between the metals 
does not comprise all states in its embrace, the metal whose commercial value 
exceeds its conventional value [| la} will flow into the states remaining free, 
and the depreciated metal [silver] pa will accumulate in the states bound to receive 
it, and attributing to it by ugreement a fictitious value. The coalition which 
will be formed between a more or less g:eat number of nations will have no 
other consequence than that of making those nations a field of speculation for 
the countries which shall not have accepted the relation between the two metals, 
Let us suppose that all the states whose delegates are sitting here adopt one of 
the ratios indicated—whether the ratio of | to 15} or 1 to 16 is immaterial. The 
first thing that will happen will be that Germany will pour her stock of silver 
into these states, taking from them a corresponding quantity of gold at the fixed 
ratio, namely, 15 per cent. perhaps above the commercial value of that silver, 
which would amount perhaps to 50,000,000franes, I think that were we to ado 
such a measure Germany would have little desire of attending congresses, for 


she would find her affairs managed better in her absence than she could have 
ventured to demand if present, 


The above language applies with startling force to the United States 
today. The monetary conference was composed of delegates from Aus- 
tro-Hungary, Belgium, France, Italy, The Netherlands, Russia, Sweden 
and Norway, Switzerland, Great Britain, and Greece. It was the opin- 
ion of this eminent financier, Mr. Pirmez, that these nations combined 
could not safely enter into an international agreement as to silver, an 
opinion justified by the result of the conference, for one reason because 
Germany, who did not participate in the deliberations, would pour her 
stock of silver into these nations and drain away their gold at a great 
por And yet it is seridusly contemplated to open the mints of the 

nited States to all the nations of the world! What a stupendous 
piece of folly that would be? How long would a single dollar of our 
gold supply continue with us under such circumstances ? 

Mr. Speaker, it is not necessary to multiply words to state the con- 
clusions of my own mind. I believe in silver money as well as gold 
money, but with our present stock of silver dollars [ believe we have 
already more than enough of that kind of money, and hence the sooner 
the so-called Bland act is repealed and the coinage of silver dollars, 
temporarily at least, ceases, the better will it be for the country, and 
especially so for the laboring classes, who most need the protection of 
the Government. Fora time at least the financial question will be 
quiescent; confidence will be restored; capital, always timid, will ad- 


just itself to the demands of trade, and a greater degree of prosperity 
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will result than can possibly be secured so long as this question is made 
the football of every would-be philosopher and ambitious politician. 
This accomplished, I would have the Government make its present dis- 
honest dollars (‘‘standard’’ and trade“ alike) true representatives 
of what they profess to be, and then trust to the financial integrity and 
business enterprise of the country for a full revival of both foreign and 
domestic trade, a condition of things always impossible while visionary 
schemes of finance are being discussed in Congress, and the minds of 
the people are being poisoned with the idea that there is a royal road 
to wealth, and that they have only to reverse the well-established princi- 
ples of monetary science to have riches, like the rain, descend upon 
the unjust and the just alike. This country can certainly afford to 
adopt the advice of France’s great financial authority, Henry Cernus- 
chi, himself a pronounced bimetallist, when he says: 

So long as the bimetallic treaty, proposed in 1881 by the United States and 
France, is not 8 either by England or by Germany, not one silver five- 
franc piece should coined in France, not one silver dollar should be coined 


in the United States. Inno form, under no pretext, should silver currency be 
increased, neither in France nor in the United States. 


Upon this platform every American, be he Congressman or not, can 
safely stand, so far at least as the interests of the country are concerned; 
and were it not that Ephraim is wedded to his idols“ I should ex- 
pect to see these sentiments i into a bill and enacted into 
law before the Forty-ninth Congress becomes a thing of the past. But 
if this can not be done, as now seems probable, let us at least put our 
foot and the seal of our condemnation upon the monstrous proposition 
to coin silver in unlimited quantities—a proposition that, in view of 
the attitude of most European nations on the subject, will strike a 
deadly blow at the prosperity of this country and bring back to us sad 

“reminders of former troublous and disastrous days. It isin our power 
to avert this calamity by wise legislation, and I have faith to believe 
that the good sense of the American Congress will resist the clamor and 
unreasonable demands of the owners of silver mines and the advocates 
of unlimited coinage, thus- protecting the interests and defending the 
honor of a nation whose marvelous growth in the past is an assurance 
of still greater development in the future, provided she is not wrecked 
by legislative enactments that are calculated to impair her credit and 
strike down her industries. [Applause. ] 

Mr. WOODBURN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to answer, if I can, the prin- 
cipal objections to the further coinage of the American silver dollar, 
and to its free and unlimited coinage, by the President in his 
message to this Congress by the fiscal agents of this Government in 
their annual reports, and by at least three members on this floor. 

They have all publicly and unequivocally declared that it is the duty 
of the legislative branch of the Government to suspend indefinitely the 
coinage of silver, or, in other words, to practically destroy one of the 
two kinds of money provided for and guaranteed by the Constitution. 

I know that this House will not embody their views in a national 
statute, as the life and prosperity of a nation depend, in a great meas- 
ure, upon the wisdom and stability of its financial system; but upon 
solemn consideration and debate, may liken them to ‘‘two grains of 
wheat hid in two bushels of chaff; youshall seek them all day ere you 
find them, and when you have them they are not worth the search.“ 

Ido not intend in this discussion to allude to the antiquity of the 
use of silver or its peculiar fitness as a medium of exchange, as the 
country is flooded with literature on these subjects. Suffice it to say 
that the silver dollar was the original unit of value and circulated in 
perfect harmony and equality with gold from 1792 until 1873, when 
in that and the subsequent year, either through fraud, accident, or ig- 
norance, the silver dollar was omitted from the list of coins to be there- 
after minted, and made a legal tender for the sum of only $5. 

Of course no act of Co could demonetize the silver dollars then 
existing, as it is well settled that when silver coins of the required 
weight and fineness have been fabricated at the mints they become full 
legal tender by virtue of the Constitution, without any declaration of 
Congress being necessary to make them such. 

The then President of the United States was certainly not aware of 
this un ented and unparalleled legislation. Believing that Con- 
gress had not affeeted the status of the silver dollar, he, on January 14, 
1875, recommended the establishment of additional mints at Omaha, 

i and Saint Louis, that silver dollars might therein be coined, 
and the resumption of specie payment on the Ist day of January, 1879, 
in pursuance of the act of 1875, be facilitated. 

The people never knew that the silver dollar was demonetized until 
the 30th day of March, 1876, when Senator Conkling asked Mr. Sher- 
man to tell him if it were true that there is now by law no American 
dollar.“ The answer to that question was the first revelation to the 
people that the silver dollar had been smuggled out of existence by 
national legislation of questionable character. 

Up to 1873 no American statesman in or out of Congress ever favored 
the demonetization of the silver dollars, the indefinite suspension of 
their coinage, or any sort of discrimination between them and gold 
dollars. No great political party ever had the hardihood since the for- 
mation of the Government to go before the American le, standing 
upon a platform that declared in favor of the dasirostion or the degra- 


dation of silver money. No man was ever nominated by a great party 
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for the high office of President who had the temerity to express in a 
pis letter of acceptance a word of hostility to the dollar of your 
ers. 

Had Governor Cleveland embodied in his letter accepting the nomi- 
nation of the Chicago Democratic national convention the financial 
theories and recommendations contained in his message there is not a 
member here who believes that he would ever have crossed the thresh- 
old of the White House except asa visitor. I predict that there is 
not an advocate here of a single-money standard who will dare in 1888 
to champion for a Presidential nomination an avowed enemy of silver, 
even though he be the personification of civil-service reform. 

Who complainsagainst the silver dollar on account of its size, weight, 
utility, or value? There are more than forty millions of people who 
earn their bread by the sweat of their brow, who own no gold, no non- 
taxable bonds, and not one of them has ever protested against the silver 
dollars. The only protest they are making is against the unjust re- 
straint placed upon their circulation. 

The farmer, manufacturer, mechanic, and laborer are interposing no 
objection. This class of people ought to be entitled to some consider- 
ation. They have presented no petition or remonstrance against the 
further coinage of silver. Healthy discussion has made it as clear as 
the“ handwriting on the wall“ that the sentiment of the common peo- 
ple is for the free and unlimited coinage of silver, or for a measure that 
will be a full equivalent, if there can be any such. It is voiced by 
almost every unsubsidized newspaper in the nation, and by almost every 
man who has given the silver question serious study, whois not a bond- 
holder, banker, or member of a board of trade, or chamber of commerce, 
or an officer of the Treasury Department at Washington. 

The President in his characterizes, or rather caricatures, the 
present ‘‘ Bland act silver dollar“ as an S0-cent dollar. I have known 
learned members of Con to do the same thing in the cloak-room, 
and declare it to be a nuisance that required immediate abatement. 

Before replying to this ‘‘ light-weight” charge, it may be proper to 
state that there is some evidence tending to cast suspicion upon the au- 
thorship of that portion of the President’s message relating to finance. 
In support of this assertion, I cite the following paragraph from the 
President’s message: 

The most distinguished writer on bimetallism has said “no American citizen's 
hand has yet feit the sensation of cheapness either in receiving or expending 
the silver-act dollars,” 

Now I find this same paragraph on page 28 of a little book entitled 
The Great Metallic Powers, which I now hold in my hand, and to 
which I invite attention. The author is an Italian-Frenchman named 
Henri Cornuschi. He is the same man who predicted in 1878 that the 
Bland act would cause an instant departure of all the gold in America. 
His views on the question of the immediate suspension of silver ge 
are the reflex of those of the President and Secretary Manning. His 
theory is to demonetize and destroy the silver dollar instanter, to enable 
it, phoenix-like, to rise from its ashes at some not far distant day in re- 
newed lifeand vigor. There are in this country a myriad of intelligent, 
level-headed men, who have given this subject a serious and impartial 
consideration, who have no confidence in the Cornuschian policy of kill- 
ing a sick man that he may speedily be resurrected in the full bloom 
of manhood. 

I find on a fly leaf in the margin of the Cernuschi pamphlet the fol- 
lowing words: “With the compliments of Mr. Manton Marble, 532 
Fifth avenue, New York.” Manton Marble, a New York monometal- 
list, was the gentleman delegated by the President to bring about an 
international money congress in the interest of bimetallism—a thing 
which he ought to have known was beyond the range of possibility in 
view of the then attitude of the great creditor nations. 

It may be that Manton Marble bumped up against Cernuschi in 
Paris, became inoculated with his views on American finance, and in- 
éorporated them into the message of the President, who in all proba- 
bility never had time to study the question from any other than a New 
York city standpoint. At any rate, it is a singular coincidence that at 
a supreme moment Manton Marble and the President should recognize 
Cernuschi as supreme authority on finance. Admitting that he is the 
most distinguished writer and authority on bimetallism, as claimed by 
the President, I will hereafter cite his book as a witness to prove that . 
free coinage in America is an indispensable necessity, and that it makes 
an 80-cent dollar an impossibility. 

If the present dollar be any 80-cent dollar, the complaint of the mo- 
nometallist is not without foundation. Though from a silver State, I 
am opposed to such a ‘‘ coined monstrosity.” 

I deny the existence of any 80-cent dollar in America, Our present 
dollar contains 371} grains of pure silver. No American silver dollar 
ever had: any more. It is a legal debt-paying dollar. The very mo- 
ment it is impressed with the stamp of the Government it will buy 
enough gold bullion to make a gold dollar. It is worth 100 cents in 
silver. It will buy 100 cents’ worth of any commodity or necessary of 
life as well as a gold dollar. Its purchasing power is as great now as 
it was in 1873, when it commanded a premium over gold, and when no 
one complained of a ‘‘light-weight’’ gold dollar. It will liquidate a 
coin debt of the value of 100 cents. If a day’s labor is worth 100 cents 
in American money, a silver dollar containing 4124 grains of standard 
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silver will buy it. There is no fraction of an 80-cent dollar, but a cent 
is a fraction of a dollar worth 100 cents. 

‘There are no two prices on goods, such as a silver and a gold price. 
The laws of trade, of Congress, and the Constitution make it worth 100 
cents. Present it at any place of business between New York and San 
Francisco and it will be received on perfect equality with the gold dol- 
lar. In all domestic monetary transactions a 412}-grain standard sil- 
ver dollar is the peer of the 25,.8-grain gold dollar, no matter how high 
the premium. A greenback or national-bank note of the denomination 
of a dollar is as good as a gold dollar, but no better than a silver cer- 
tificate forthe same amount, and the silver certificate is no better than 
a silver dollar. The silver dollar is received at the custom-houses for 
import duties as the equivalent of a gold dollar, butno one understands 
how, in a moment after its reception, it has become so shrunken in value 
to the extent of 20 per cent. that the patriotism of the Secretary of the 
Treasury will not permit him to pay it ont to a bondholder who con- 
tracted to take it as the equivalent of. 100 cents’ worth of F 

Congress has more than once declared the silver dollar to be the equal 
of the gold dollar in value. The Bland act of 1878 says so. Section 
3527 of the Revised Statutes provides that— 

a Silver 2 other than the trade - dollar, shall be paid out at the several mints 

* in exchange for gold coins at parin sums not less than 8100. 

Now, if a silver dollar is good enough to pay out at a subtreasury of 
the United States for a gold dollar, by what process of reasoning can 
it be maintained that the Secretary of the Treasury is justified in re- 
fusing to pay it out with gold to the bondholder who contracted in ex- 
press terms to receive it in satisfaction of his debt? 

The 80-cent dollar exists only in imagination. It has not ated 
in forty years more’ than any commodity the value of which it is in- 
tended to measure. Its production has scarcely kept pace with the ex- 
272 of commerce and the growthof population. Itisnota ‘coined 

” as stated by Senator FRYE a few days ago at a Boston banquet 
given by the Boston Board of Trade, but it is a coined truth. 

Senator FRYE is the first man who has ever discovered that a silver 
doliar coined by authority of the Constitution and of the weight and 
fineness provided by Congress is a ‘“‘coined lie.” The Senator, for- 
tunately for himself, gave no reason for the faith that was in him.” 
It is evident thathis estimate of the American dollar bearing the stamp 
of an American mint was based on the value of silver bullion as com- 
pared with gold, when regulated by the London market. 

If Senator FRYE had been Secretary of the since 1878, and 
had obeyed the laws instead of substituting therefor his own opinions, 
and paid out the silver dollar to him who agreed to take it in payment 
for a debt, he would never have reached the conclusion that it is a 
coined lie.“ He would have declared it to be a coined truth, because 
a decent compliance with law would have raised the value of silver and 
reduced the premium on gold. 

If the denunciations of the President, Senator FRYE, and the bond- 
holders against the ‘‘light-weight’’ dollar are deserved, it logically fol- 
lows that every substance out of which money is made, if it does not 

the intrinsic value of gold bullion as regulated by the London 
market, ought to be condemned and cast into the fire. 

The trade-dollar contains 7} grains more of standard silver than the 
present dollar, yet it is worth 20 cents less solely because Con has 
not made it one of the current coins of the country. The 88 
notes that were issued to meet a national emergency are intrinsically 
worthless—a mere evidence of debt, a substitute for real money, being 
redeemable in real money coin. They live upon the credit of the Goy- 
ernment only, and still they have the same purchasing power as gold, 
because of the people’s faith in the solvency of the Government. Two 
half dollars have 6 cents’ worth of silver San than the silver dollar, 
but ten of them will pay a debt of $5 as well as a gold half-eagle, or 
any other kind of curren 

‘When coinage is not free the weight of the dollar is of no more im- 
portance than the dimensions given to paper money. 

Cotton does not bring a higher price by increasing the size of the 
bales, nor sugar by making loaves heavierthan usual. Thesecommod- 
ities are sold by weight. Just the same with silver. Whether the 
owners of silver in the United States send to Europe dollars of 412} 
grains or of 500, or simply bullion, it will make no difference, silver 
will still be bought by weight, to be sent, as now, mostly to Asia. 

And corroborative of this I will quote from the distinguished mem- 
ber from Maryland [Mr. FINDLAY], who, in his recent speech in favor 
of the gold standard, clearly confesses that silver when ted by 
silver certificates is the equal of gold and is good enough for the bead: 
holder. He says: 


There is pending a pro: tion now which requires the Secretary to redeme 
called bonds in silver dollars, I do not suppose that means an actual deliv 
to each bondholder of the veritable dollars themselves, but that they shall be pa 
in representative money of which silver is the basis, Well ll, suppose that onal 
be a who would be hurt by it? Not the individual holder of the bond, for, 
silver still being the bo e gold, he would convert the money into other prop- 
erty and be as well off as before. 


Now if silver be as good as gold when represented by a silver certifi- 
cate, it must require a most fertile imagination to reach the gentleman’s 
final conclusion that gold, in his 1 in spite of all your laws, by 
virtue of a law of its own, will still be king.” 


aca eloquent seoch; butin my humble opinion it sur- 


passes of the average intellect. To prove the truth 
of this assertion, I invite attention to the following extracts, trusting 
that the House will give them its most earnest attention. He says: 


recall 
mi he the head of which 1 5 gold, the arms and waist 
rass, the legs s — and the feet of iron and 


ge it into 1 and the wind blew it away Jan it was seen no more. 
‘his tremen: rese 
4 evolution, Which, from the rud: aimentary f. forms of harter and ex: 


stor on in great part by a secondary or representative currency. 


I presume that every member of the House, except myself, has a 
clear conception of the m of these two paragraphs, An experi- 
ence of -three years on the Pacific coast justifies me in declaring 
that to a man west of the Rocky Mountains they are no more intelli- 
gible than the . onan Egyptian obelisk. 

If there is anything in this Darwinian theory of monetary evolution 
it must be that the march of intelligence has been gradually displav- 
ing the baser with the more precious metals, and finally culminated in 
crowning gold as the sole standard of exchange. I will hereafter show 
that if ion had paralyzed the silver industry of the country a 
quarter of a century ago, it would be doubtful if the gentleman from 
Maryland could find enough of the raw material ont of which to erect 
his colossal figure that is to be surmounted by a crown of gold. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, a member of the Coinage Com- 
mittee, who made a speech in favor of the gold standard on a day dedi- 
cated to the consideration of private bills, is a firm believer in Mr. 
FINDLAY’s modern doctrine of monetary evolution. Why not carry out 
the theory to its legitimate result, and advocate the adoption of plati- 
num as the sole standard of value, it being a more precious metal than 
either gold or silver, and therefore must necessarily drive all others out 
of circulation. He admits that gold, silver, and United States notes 
are of value and are so treated by the Treasury, and thatastand- 
ard silver dollar of 412} when stamped by the Government, is 
equal to a gold dollar, but says that if the Secretary of the Treasury 
gives him a check on the subtreasury at New York for $10,000 in 
money, which means gold, silver, or paper, if silver is offered when 
presented for paroa he would infer that the Government was trying 
to force upon that which did not represent $10,000 in true money. 

How is it possible to argue the subject of finance with a gentleman 
who positively avers that a 412}-grain silver dollar is the equal of a 
gold and ee but when presented to him in payment of a check 

‘or a dollar in money, he regards it with suspicion and infers that the 
Government is to cheat him and force upon him a dollar that is 
not true money. No friend of bimetallism can be shaken in his faith 
by the speech of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, who confesses in 
the peroration that all his convictions on finance are based upon an as- 
sumption of facts. 

If the ape of the silver dollar is to be increased, then all our 
punisas and contracts resting upon our present coin basis are 

necessarily changed and violated, and the godita gets more grains of 
silver in the dollar than he stipulated to receive. A heavier dollar 
would not prevent the premium on gold from rising higher if the 
product of gold continues to decline. Every time gold goes up in Lon- 
don Congress t be called on to inject more grains into the silver 
dollar. Every time gold drops silver rises. If such a system were 
e the silver dollars might have to be called into the Treasury, 
filed down or recoi 


How can the advocate of a heavier dollar reconcile his theory with 
the fact that silver worth less than ours has circulated in France at par 
value with gold for one hundred years at a ratio of 154 to 1, when her 
gold was as valuable as gold in London? Because the laws of France, 
like our laws up to 1873, made them equal. 

I admit that silver bullion as compared with gold bullion has fallen 
in price, but not lower than any other article of merchandise. Why? 
Because this country, that produces one-third of the gold and one-half 
of the silver of the world, allows London, the capital of a foreign coun- 
try, that produces no precious metals, to fix the price of American sil- 
ver for the benefit of England. She is the greatest creditor nation in 
the world. From foreign investments and foreign trade she realizes 
$500,000,000 per annum. She owns not less than $3,250,000,000 in- 
terest-bearing debts. 

rable a gold-standard country her foreign indebtedness is generally 
pra ein aa 2 a large holder of American bonds; she supplies 

dard country—with silver bullion, that has $1,000, - 
000,000 in pra in circulation. Above every other nation she is inter- 
ested in making silver cheap. On every ounce of American silver she 
now buys at her own price, say 47d. per ounce, she makes more than 
25 cents profit in coining it into Indian money. 
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As an illustration of England’s financial 
of our silver, a distinguished writer on 
language: 

A London merchant pays to the Secretary of State for India, in London, say 
$500 in gold, and in return he obtains an order on India for $600 to $625 in silver, 
and we sell them the silver at what price they choose to pay forit. These India 
council drafts act as an export bounty of 20 to 25 per cent. in favor ofthe Indian ex- 
porter of wheat and cotton, for with our cheap silver England pays for Indian 
cotton and wheat,and can foree down the price of American cotton and wheat 
in proportion as the price of silver is fo: down, 

The strange privilege of permitting England to fix the value of the 
bullion out of which is fabricated the Indian rupee and the American 
dollar coined under the Bland act’’ operates as a two-edged sword 
that stabs American industry to the death. 

It is a con- olation to know that, though she can regulate the value 
of our silver bullion with impunity, she is not yet permitted to decree 
how many grains of American standard fine silver shall be worth 100 
cents and shall be a legal tender for a dollar due under a contract. 

She does fix the valne of our silver in the shape of bullion and makes 

ple believe when she drops it 20 per cent. below the value of gold 
ullion they get nothing but80-cent dollars. But the manipulation of 
silver as a commodity is a different thing from coining it into money 
at an American mint, its ratio to gold being fixed by the law of the 
land, and its value absolutely determined. 

The so-called Bland act by its restrictions on the free coinage of sil- 
ver bullion depresses the price. It makes the Government the coiner 
of silver on its own account. The amount of bullion to be coined 
monthly is purchased as cheaply as possible at the rate, of course, fixed 
by the London market. The Treasury Department is converted into 
a broker’s office. The Treasurer takes $80 out of the Treasury, buys 
eighty dollars’ worth of silver bullion, coins it, and returns one hun- 
dred legal debt-paying dollars, robbing the miner, who risks his life, 
his labor, and capital, out of 20 per cent. of the fruits of his industry. 
As long as the country is blessed with a Secretary of the Treasury who 
always coins the minimum, under the Bland act, and never the maxi- 
mum, the excess is thrown upon the market and sold to the highest 
bidder for cash. Discrimination degrades the metal and enables Eng- 
Jand, the great bullion purchaser, to fix the value of the amount of sil- 
ver required to make an American dollar. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] admonishes this 
House that ‘‘when the little bell rings in the Bank of England, in 
Threadneedle street, its echo starts the money market of the world. 
Its oscillations are felt in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, and he 
is not certain butits vibrations reach the prairies of Texas and the mount- 
ains of Missouri.” 

Like the gentleman from Pennsylvania, I have a most intense admi- 

Tation for the financial genius of England. Her myriad great names 
are entitled to reverence. She has reduced diplomacy to an exact sci- 
ence. If history speaks aright, she has never let slip an opportunity to 
trample upon American liberty and blot from the world’s map this, the 
only trae republic that ever existed; and yet on questions of trade and 
finance a fancied relationship seems to stifle the voice of history and 
color American legislation for her benefit, at the expense of American 
industry. 
Perhaps I ought not to animadvert on the Bland bill,“ as I was a 
member of the committee which first considered it, and of which Mr. 
BLAND was chairman. It was drafted and introduced into the Forty- 
fourth Congress as an experiment by Nathaniel P. Banks, of Massa- 
-~ chusetts, and referred to the Committee on Mines and Mining, instead 
of one of the money committees of the House. 

It was acceptable to the people of the silver-producing regions, on 
the principle that half a loaf is better than no bread.” Its wisdom 
was demonstrated by the era of prosperity which followed its passage. 
It might well be termed a ‘‘ blessed act to-day, if the money coined 
in pursuance of its provisions were deemed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury good enough to pay national obligations, as it expressly provided, 
which would have prevented the accumulation of an idle mass of silver. 

The President is evidently not much afraid of silver, He says: 

There is not certainly silver enough now in circulation to cause uneasiness, 
and that the whole amount coined might after a time be rbed without ap- 
prehension; but it is the ceaseless stream which threatens the land that causes 
tear and uncertainty. 

Where is the ‘‘ ceaseless stream to flow from? From what quarter 
of the globe is a deluge of silver expected? 

It needs the gift of divine inspiration toanswer where. An overflow 
is not among the possibilities of the present or near future. In 1884 
the country produced in silver $48,800,000, one-third of the product of 
the world, not enough, if allowance be made for what is consumed in 
the arts and manufactures, to coin the maximum under the Bland 
act.“ 

There is no material increase in any quarter of the globe. Every 
nook and corner of the far West has been pretty thoroughly prospected. 
The famous Comstock, that scared Bismarck into silver demonetization 
in 1871, has been pierced at two points to a depth of over 3,150 feet 
below the surface without discovering any large ore-paying body. Its 
ores are now low grade in character, scarcely paying the cost of extrac- 
tion and reduction. 


nius in the manipulation 
ce uses the following 


The output of the whole State of Nevada in 1884 was only five mill- 
ions. During the previous twenty years the Comstock alone added to 
the wealth of the world more than $180,000,000 in silver, which helped 
to make resumption of specie payment possible. 

‘There never was butone Potosi. There never was but one Comstock, 
and itis extremely doubtfal if there ever will be another. The silver 
product of the world for the year 1884 was only $115,000,000. Nearly 
half that amount is annually consumed by India and China. Hence 
the“ ceaseless stream“ exists in the imagination only. The product 
of Mexico and Peru is declining, and there is no alarming increase in 
any other quarter. No monometallist lives that can point out the loca- 
tion of the source of a threatening stream of silver. If the ‘‘ ceaseless 
stream’? ever begins to flow in a volume so mighty as to threaten finan- 
cial disaster, it will be then time enough to construct legal barriers 
against the inundation. 

If the Secretary of the Treasury had obeyed the law to which Sen- 
ator BEOK called the attention -of the nation and applied the 20 per 
cent. of the receipts in silver for custom duties during the six months 
before the President’s message was submitted to Congress, in conjunc- 
tion with all the millions of silver received since 1878, to the payment 
of interest on Government bonds and notes and the liquidation of the 
principal of the nation’s debt, it would take a powerful microscope to 
detect the President’s ‘‘ ceaseless stream.“ 

Surely $215,000,000, less than $4 per capita. can not create any great 
consternation, considering the present and future of the country and 
the amount of money necessary to liquidate its indebtedness. 

Bimetallic France has not less than seven hundred millions in silver 
cireulating in pane harmony with $1,000,000,000 in gold among a 
population of than forty millions, and no Frenchman has ever 
complained of a ‘‘ ceaseless stream.” How beautifully less the 
stream“ would become if the Government bonds, representing $70,- 
000,000, belonging to the heirs of one man, Vanderbilt, were paid in 
silver when due, which he agreed to take and which he ought to get, 
if too much is accumulating inthe Treasury. Why, it would take all 
the idle mass of silver in the Treasury to pay the bonds of this one 
man. 

The report of the Comptroller of the Currency, page 18, shows that 
on the 1st day of November, 1885, the immense mass of idle silver dol- 
lars in the Treasury, outside of those represented by silver certificates, 
which must be considered as in circulation, is the small sum of $70,- 
070,576; just enough to pay the debt. 

Contemplate the national, corporate, and private indebtedness con- 
tracted on the basisof silver. If all the silver of France were thrown 
upon our hands the volume of the stream would be easily regulated 
by a compliance with existing law. The statement of the amount of 
the public debt November 1, 1885, is as follows: : 

Interest-bearing debt, $1,260,778,162. Matured debt not yet pre- 
sented, but permitted to draw interest, $3,953,689.76. Accrued inter- 
est to date of November 1, 1885, 89,595, 948. 10. Debt bearing no inter- 
est, being amounts due to various persons for services, &c., but not yet 
paid, $574,012,535.88. Total public debt November 1, 1885, $1,848,- 
340,335.74. At that date there was cash in the Treasury, $400,682,- 
767.65. Deduct the locked-up cash on hand from the total debt and 
there is a total of $1,447,657,568.09 that the people must have taken 
from them as they earn it. In words, the sum stands thus: One billion, 
four hundred and forty-seven millions, six hundred and fifty-seven thou- 
sand, five hundred and sixty-eight dollars and nine cents. 

The assets of the United States Treasury, as stated by Treasurer Jor- 
dan, were, on November 30, 1885, as follows: 


gad PT $178, 002, 782 
Gold bullion . 73.942. 

Standard silver dollars. 165, 568, 08S 
Fractional silver coin... 27, 920, 309 


Silver bulllon. . seve x 3,583, 856 
Total specie... . 449,017,861 
United States notes... 43, 290, 643 
National-bank notes 2, 285, 050 
Current money in banks.. 13, 545, 238 
Bauk notes in process of 457, 306 
Minor coin 616, 172 
41, 891 

Total .....cccvsercscvcanescacsonsoscevsecoecoucssevepsocopecoseseuseespanasecesenqeneeeconees 512, 337, 161 


In addition there are $346,000, 000 in greenbacks, redeemable in either 
gold or silver. It is estimated that there is due to national, State, 
trust, and savings banks not less than $2,300,000,000, payable in gold 
or silver. Give us all the silver of France—and she has none to spare— 
in addition to our own and the stream.“ foreign and domestic, will 
not suffice to wipe out national and private obligations payable in silver 
dollars. 

There is not too much silver in the country. It has less silver and 
more gold than most other nations. They average about one dollar in 


| silver and one dollar of gold, while the United States have only one 


dollar in silver to two dollars and a quarter in gold. 

But a new point has been made by the gifted member from Massa- 
chusetts, Governor Loxd, which is the cardinal feature of his argument 
on last Saturday and ought to be answered. He says that free coin- 
age is an invitation to the world to dump into our mints its entire stock 


— 
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of silver bullion, coins, old tea- pots. spoons, and tankards, and to draw for 
every 78 cents’ worth of silver so dumped a full United States dollar.” 

The danger of a dump“ must disappear from the minds of the ad- 
vocates of a gold standard when they learn that ohe of the inflexible 
laws of finance is that silver coins never seek the melting-pot until sil- 
ver commands a premium over gold. Tea-pots, spoons, and tankards, 
and other articles of silverware are seldom melted, because the skill and 
sees employed in their manufacture often cost more than the original 

ullic . 

The gentleman failed to tell us what kind of United States full dol- 
lars the dump“ would draw from this country. 

Does he mean gold dollars? If so, the answer is that no commer- 
cial nation of Europe will do the vain and idle thing to export silver 
here and bring back gold bullion (gold coins are bullion abroad), when 
it can be purchased at home for the same price without incurring any 
cost of transportation or insurance. They will take in return a more 
profitable cargo. 

If he means full silver dollars, then I assert, without fear of contra- 
diction, that neither the gentleman from Massachusetts nor any one 
else can point out the locality that contains a mass of silver that can 
be dumped on American soil in the event of free coinage. No one 
claims that England has any surplus. All her silver coins are clipped 
before they leave her mints for the express purpose of keeping them 
within the limits of the realm. 

No one claims that France or any of the countries comprising the 
Latin Union has any surplus bullion. All their silver coins are in 
active circulation. Would it not be the acme of absurdity to conclude 
that any of these nations could draw away any of our good dollars by 
means of their silver coins which are worth less than ours, but still are 
on a par with gold at the ratio of 15} to 1 regardless of its premium in 
the London market? 

If there is any one who believes that Germany has any silver to dump 
upon us in a favotable emergency, I refer him to the report of the Di- 
rector of the United States Mint for the year 1880, which discloses the 
fact that of the vast amount of silver Germany demonetized in 1873, 
only $74,707,248 remained at the close of 1879. The same report in- 
forms us that there was no surplus silver bullion in Great Britain that 
year, the imports and exports being equal. The very next year $40,- 
000,000 were coined for India. Where did this amount come from? 
Not from the United States, for we coined over $27,000,000 and only 
produced $37,000,000; not from Mexico, for it coined over $22,000,000 
of a product of $25,000,000. The inevitable inference is that it must 
have come from Germany. No advocate of a gold standard has dared 
to tell this House or the country that Germany has to-day a dollar’s 
worth of idle silver. 

The threat of a ‘‘dump”’ is a weak invention of the enemy. It is 
predicated upon neither facts nor figures, and therefore is not entitled to 
respectful consideration. 

But if legislation should choke up the source whence flows the pres- 
ent feeble stream of silver, the stream of gold will not suffice to sup- 
ply the dentists of the country with material enough to plug the dis- 
eased teeth of the advocates of the gold standard. 

Let us see. The country produced last year 830, 800.000 in gold. 
The whole outputof the world in 1884 was less than one hundred mill- 
ions—a falling off of nine millions as compared with 1882. The Orient 
consumes about twenty millions per annum, ‘The Director of the 
Mint admits that twelve millions of our own small product were con- 
sumed in art and manufacture last year in this country, with a grow- 
ing demand in that direction. 

The placer mines of California, that added to the world’s wealth in 
thirty-six years more than $1,000,000,000 in gold without depreciating 
the silver dollar, are only the reminiscences of happy days gone by, never 
to return. 

The working of hydraulic gravel mines is stopped by operations of 
the law. The decline of her gold product in the last four years is 
$8,072,438.17. The falling off in Australia is now perceptible. Sus- 
pend silver coinage, demonetize silver, close down the silver mines for 
the benefit of the bondholder, banker, and broker, and for no one else, 
and the decline of the gold product will become more apparent to the 
President than the difference in value between the present gold and 
silver dollar. i 

It is not generally known that at least 25 per cent. of all our gold bull- 
ion isa by-productof silver. The gold and silver productof the United 
States for the five years ending December 31, 1884, was $145,244,551, 
of which the sum of $48,441,267 in fold was extracted from silver ores. 

Let me remind the members of this House who propose to usher out 
of existence one-half of the hard money of the country that during the 
last twenty years the little county of Storey, in which I live, produced, 
according to the assessor’s reports, the sum of $180,000,000 in silver and 
$145,000,000 in gold. It paid in dividends to mining stockholders 
$120,000,000, and paid out for wages to miners $4,000,000 annually. 
Outside counties produced 8100, 000, 000 more. It is safe to add to the 
assessor’s report $55,000,000 more in gold. 

Where did the $200,000,000 in gold comefrom? Not from mines lo- 
cated, operated, or designated as gold mines, but solely from mines rec- 
ognized as silver mines. They came from veins of silver ore. They 


were aby-product of silver. They came from the same matrix of rock. 
The bar of the silver miner was gold and silver in nearly equal propor- 
tions. 

The Comstock is now producing nearly $1,000,000 per month, and 
50 per cent. of the silver ore extracted is gold. Not a mine on the 
Comstock would be operated to-day were it not for the gold contained 
in the silver vein. All the large silver veins of Idaho, Montana, Utah, 
and Arizona contain a decent percentage of gold. 

Strike down one and you strike down both. Had an American Con- 
gress twenty years ago legislated the silver industry out of existence it 
is apparent that the gold supply we have now on hand would scarcely 
deserve an honorable mention. 

This House ought to know that from the silver ores of the West 
fifty-eight million dollars’ worth of lead, and more than twenty million 
dollars’ worth of copper have been extracted. 

It does seem that the bondholder who gets and expects gold for prin- 
cipal-and interest on his bonds should cherish the silver dollar. The 
silver production means gold production. Without it Secretary Man- 
ning can not continue to pay in gold what he ought to pay in silver. 

It is urged by the President in his message, and the Treasury officials 
in their reports, as one of their reasons in justification of the immedi- 
ate suspension of silver coinage, that of the $215,759,000 already coined 
only $50,000,000 have found their way into circulation, consequently 
entailing considerable expense in constructing vaults to deposit the 
residue. This is probably as sound an objection as any that has been 
made against the further coinage of silver. 

Now, the gentleman whom the President characterizes in his mes- 
sage as the most distinguished writer on bimetallism, without naming 
him, tells us that all the gold in the world could be stored in a twelve- 
horse stable, and all the silver in a building forty times as large.“ It 
is estimated that a structure 10 feet high and 230 feet square would 
afford ample vault-room for all our American silver. 

Considering that nearly one-fourth of our silver is in the hands of the 
people, and that 503, 000, 000 are represented by silver certificates, which 
when presented will cause so many dollars to vanish from the Treas- 
ury, the dimensions of the vault-room will shrink into proportions as 
insignificant as the nature of the objection. 

Is it not a singular objection on the part of the head of a great na- 
tion, the brilliant destiny of which is almost beyond human compre- 
hension, with its marvelous fertility of resources, its steady increase 
of population, and its constantly expanding commerce? 

Is it not a pitiful objection in face of the fact that for the first time 
in American history the Government, and not the miner, coins silver 
on its own account, and reaps a profit on the business of about $4,000,- 
000 per annum, which by right belongs to the miners of the West, and 
which ought to build a secure forty-horse stable for the deposit of sil- 
ver dollars and bullion? A contract to erect it for one-fourth of this 
sum would be more valuable than the office of a member of Congress. 
If the cost of vault room were the only objection to the coinage of sil- 
ver, I know a few Western silver producers, Mackey, Jones, Hobart, or 
the heirs of Sharon, who would be only too glad to obviate it by con- 
structing at their jointor individual expense a treasure-house for silver 
and making a present of it to the Government, 

The silver that the Secretary of the Treasury failed to coin during 
the last fiscal year, under the provisions of the ‘‘ Bland act,“ in direct 
violation thereof, is more than ample to build all necessary vault room. 
I find on page 8 of the reportof the Director of the Mint for last year, 
the following language: 


It will be seen that the amount of silver purchased and delivered at the mints 
during the year fell short by $252. 


2.539. 78 of two millions per month. 

This gross and palpable violation of the law is excused upon the flimsy 
pretext that the bullion contracted for was not delivered intime. When 
the Bland-act dollars are understood to be legal tender, and are per- 
mitted to perform the functions of money, instead of unnecessarily ac- 
cumulatingin the Treasury, complaints of vault-room expense will cease, 
and the world will have achance to determine whether or not the silver 
dollars are acceptable to the people. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. Scorr] wants to know if the 
Secretary of the Treasury has violated existing law. The perusal of 
this page of the report of the Mint Director and the speeches of Sen- 
ators BECK and Eustis ought to furnish him with the necessary infor- 
mation. 

In answer to the complaint of the cost of transporting silver dollars to 
the nearest vault-room, I assert that there is not an express or railroad 
company in the land but what will transport a million of dollars in 
silver as cheaply as a million of dollars in gold. 

I admit that in the interest of economy, a saving has recently been 
made in the transportation of $10,000,000 in silver from New Orleans, 
by converting American war vessels into freighting hulks, the Govern- 
ment forgetting the purpose of their construction, the character of their 
duty, and the dangers of the sea. That amount of money, I am in- 
formed, could have been utilized by the people of the South in moving 
their cotton crop, and, if so, there was no necessity for incurring the 
cost and risk of its transportation. The cost of transportation to the 
nearest vault-room is a most interesting objection, in view of the fact 


that by order of the Secretary of the Treasury, not an ounce of Western 
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silver bullion is allowed to be coined in a Western mint, but the mints 
= 55 and New Orleans —thqusands of miles from the silver- 

regions —now enjoy the exclusive privilege of coining the 
Hand dollar. 

On the Pacific coast there is a universal complaint as to the dearth of 
silver coin. Treasury notes are seldom used in business there. Still, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in direct violation of law, closes the Car- 
son mint, an institution established by act of Congress for the conven- 
ience of the people of that great silver and gold producing section, in 
the heart of which it is situated. It was more than a self-sustaining 
institution, the profits in 1885 being $7,147 in excess of the expendi- 
tures. No owner of gold bullion can now deposit it at the Carson mint 
to be fabricated into coins sin, pursuance of law; no owner of silver bull- 
ion can have it cast into of fine metal of standard fineness in pur- 
suance of law. 

The Carson mint is a subtreasury, with spacious vault room. When 
the edict of suspension was issued about six months ago it had on de- 

it $3,341,283 in silver and 407,017 ounces of silver bullion ready 
or treatment, all of which was needed in the immediate vicinity. All 
the silver coin and bullion in the mints of the Pacific coast have been 
transported here. If the transportation was unnecessary and inexpe- 
meng the President and Secretary Manning ought not to complain of 

e cost. 

The’ most serious charge the coi of the silver dollars is 
that they will displace aid d patah it pa thecountry. The re- 
port of the Comptroller of the Currency, page 63, shows that since the 
ist day of January, 1879, up to October, 1885, the import of foreign 
gold in excess of the export is $178,028, 043. For the year ending No- 
vember, 1885, the product of gold in this country was $30,800,000; 
the amount of foreign gold coin and bullion imported is in excess of 
the exportation $12,315,915. 

Again, he states that during the last year the amounts of gold and 
silver have increased $31,115,915 and $31,923,388, respectively. If sil- 
ver is driving gold out of the country, how is it that on the 1st day of 
January, 1879, the date of the resumption of specie payment, all our 
gold coin and bullion amounted only to the sum of $278,310,126, and 
on the Ist day of November, 1885, the stock was more than doubled, 
there being $586,727,787 ? 

During each of these years there has been a stream of gold bullion 
flowing inte the country, annually increasing in volume. On page 64 
of the same report it is stated that the goas in the Treasury, including 
bullion in process of coinage, hasincreased during the last year $7,667,- 
789, and in the banks has increased $44,471,713. On page 67, he says 
that there was in the Treasury on the 30th day of September, 1876, in 
gold coin and bullion $55,423,059, and on the Ist day of November, 
1885, $251,359,349, nearly five times as much, each year showing an in- 
crease over the preceding one. 

The report of the Director of the Mint shows that only the small sum 
8 750 in gold bullion was exported last year, and the import was 
$8,849,237. During the same period $20,422,924 in silver were ex- 
ported. Out of the silver crop of last year, amounting to $48,800,000, 
$29,000,000 found its way abroad by rt. 

The statistics in the reports of the of the Treasury, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and the Director of the Mint are a damn- 
ing refutation of the monometallist theory that silver, the cheaper 
metal, has a tendency to drive out the dearer gold. The fear that the 
country will lose its gold is not justified by their figures, still they have 
the audacity to recommend demonetization. 

The only merit these reports possess is due to their statistical infor- 
mation. 

Congress can not give any respectful consideration to the financial rec- 
ommendation of the Comptroller of the , who on pages 19 and 
20 of his report clearly confesses that he does not know in what icu- 
lar kind of hard money, whether in gold ouly or gold or silver, legal- 
tender notes are redeemable. 

Silver drives gold out of this country the way it does in France. 

France paid a war indemnity to A 000,000 
in gold. The war cost her $800,000,000 more, and it has taken a sim- 
ilar sum to enable her to prepare for another. With all this immense 
drain she has in circulation to-day at par with $1,000,000,000 in gold 
more than $700,000,000 in silver. She is to-day the envy of European 
nations. Bimetallism has clothed her in purple and fine linen and 
placed her upon aa pinnis of earthly plan nrg while eleven-twelfths 
of the population of monometallie England are wallowing in the mire 
of pauperism. France keeps up her supply of gold by ae her prod- 
ucts at the double standard and buying those of England and Germany 
at the gold standard. 

During the thirteen years prior to the civil war, when there was 
scarcely any silver coined, gold went out of the country at the rate of 
one hundred and thirty millions a year, and all the silver coined in the 
mints of the country up to 1873 amounted to only $17,000,000. It 
took flight because silver was at a premium of 3} cents over gold. 
Coin payments were made in the cheaper money, gold. The value of 
these cheap gold dollars was the same here as in London. If Ameri- 
cans had to settle balances in London with silver, they had to buy it 
at a premium. 


So long as our exports exceed in value our imports we can keep our 
own money, and accumulate more and regulate the price of our pre- 
cious metals if we will. Exchange with foreign countries can not be 
fixed by law. Home production and the American policy of protec- 
115 will operate as a barrier against the outflow of our gold and 
silver. 

If gold is ever driven out of this country, it will be because of its 
scarcity or the suspension of silver coinage. Silver demonetized creates 
a fictitious demand for gold, which appreciates in value because of the 
destruction of its twin metal. The more valuable it becomes the more 
it is hoarded. 

Its premium rises as the volume of silver contracts. Its circulation 
is prevented because its value is out of proportion to the price of all 
other things it is intended to measure. tt establishes a new range of 
prices; it impairs the obligation of contracts; it robs the poor man, 
makes the rich man richer; it becomes unfitted for a circulating me- 
dium, and seeks the melting pot, instead of the channels of trade. Sen- 
a lest might, with truth, term the inflated gold dollar n coined 

ie. 

The President tells us that gold is now being hoarded. What of 
it? What difference does itmake to the poor man who has no gold, no 
securities, no taxable bonds? No poor mam, from Now York to the 
Rocky Mountains, ever receives or pays out gold. The presence of a 
twenty-dollar piece is never detected until you reach the far West, 
where copper cents, debased nickels, and worn-out greenbacks have 
not yet crawled into general circulation. 

I threw in sight a few days ago at Solari’s, on Pennsylvania avenue, 
a twenty-dollar gold-piece and the clerk did not know what it was. 

If no new gold-fields are discovered gold coin must soon become a 
curiosity. It is becoming too precious to be a medium of exchange. 
Its fluctuations are too violent and its productions too irregular to be 
—— as the sole standard of value. 

gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], in his speech on pri- 
vato hilt d day, said that on January 1, out of 8550, 000, 000 in gold in 
the country, only about half the gold coin could be found either in the 
banks or in the The question is, where has it gone? He 
can not tell whether it been consumed in the arts and manufact- 
ures or hoarded on account of the scantiness of its production. He 
can not point out the source that will fill the vacuum, and yet clamors 
for a gold standard on the principle of monetary evolution. The reason 
that prompts the President to warn the country of the fact that gold is 
now being hoarded is because the day of payment e 
tion is approaching. 

It is difficult for the average American to perceive the logic of this 
reasoning, when there are no national obligations payable exclusively 
in gold. There is not enough on hand to go around; not enough of it 
to continue the practice of paying it out to the bondholders and na- 
tional and State bankers who own 42 per cent. of the national indebt- 
edness in the manner originated by Senator SHERMAN and followed 
up by Mr. Manning with a vengeance. 

Now, if gold is practically out of cireulation, or should cease to be a 
standard of value, it does seem that silver would be an excellent sub- 
stitute. The abolishment of a gold standard would doubtless occa- 
sion a loss to the creditor class; but if any one is to suffer, the rich can 
stand it better than the poor. 

Silver is the poor man’s money. It is more useful than gold. One 
hundred silver coins flow through the channels of trade for one of gold. 
If a little of it is good it alloughtto be. It is the money of nine-tenths 
of the nations of the globe, and the people are now demanding that 
the hand of hostile legislation shall no longer affect their cherished 
metal. They want this Government administered on the old plan. 
They are tired of the programme adopted by our Treasury officials, who 
in every money dilemma rush over to New York, consult clearing- 
house authorities and a syndicate of bankers, hop on the train, run 
over to Washi and put their interested opinions into practice, as 
if New York were the whole United States, and not a financial suburb 
of London. 

The President, in the Cernuschi paragraph to which I have before 
alluded, his congratulation that the hand of no American ever 

the sensation of cheapness in expending or receiving the 
silver dollar. Nothing is said about the hand of the miner who, with 
his blankets on his back, traverses desert, cafion, and mountain in 
scorching sun and blinding snow. He locates his claim under existing 
law. . He believes this great Government will protect the great industry 
of min 

If 5 8600 of chances rewards his indomitable pluck and 
verance with a lucky strike, his horny hand immediately experiences 
the sensation of cheapness by the loss of 20 cents on every dollar’s 
worth of silver he raises to the surface through shameless violation of 
law. But he believes the sun is bursting kamran the clouds, herald- 
ing the dawn of a new era. He is buoyed up by the hope that before 
the Speaker’s gavel announces the adjournment of this Congress his 
honest belief will have become crystallized into a law that will forever 
keep from his hand the “sensation of cheapness.” 

That law will be the free and unlimited coinage of silver, or an ac- 
ceptable substitute. 
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Give us free coinage, and industry itself, independent of law, will fix 
the ratio of the ious metals, The world is entitled to the entire 
product of all gold and silver mines to be used asa ci medium. 

I need no better authority than Cernuschi to prove that the panacea 
for our monetary evils is unlimited coinage. I agree with him. On 
page 20 of his pamphlet on ‘‘Great metallic powers,” he says: 


It is certain that if the Congress of the United States authorized the free coin- 
age of silver all the dollars already coined would instantaneously become 
25 money. Good money would bo the dollars which the public would then 


KRE again, on pages 7 and 8, he uses the following language: 

Whenever the coinage of either metal is free tho metal itself is potential 
8 whenever it is not free it is not the metal which is money, but merely 

the quantity coined. Whenever the metal itself is money, every ounce of it be- 

ing entitl every ounce of it is therefore worth as much as every 
ounce of metal yeoined. The bullion does not augmentin value by going 
to the coining-press; . — do not lose any value by returning to the Gia eraaiie. 

Wherever the coinage of the metal is not free all the uncoined metal remains 
in the market, it is for sale; whereas what has been coined is no longer in the 
market and serves for buying. 


The limit of good monty is fixed by nature. With liberty of coin- 
the monetary mass consists of the totality of the metal in existence, 
No Legislature can change its volume. On page 11 he says: 
If gold did not exist, people would be everywhere under the system of silver 
emetallism, a vi vi mass. le would manage perfectly 
though without yA Very conveniens n of aon catl ccxtifionton for the larger vais, 
ons, 

If Cernuschi be authority, as claimed by the President, why not grant 
the right to which we are entitled and have enjoyed for more than three- 
quarters of a century, that of free and unlimited coinage? Place the 
silver miner.on the same level with the gold miner. Let him become 
the issner of the silver dollars, and not the Government. He will then 
` take his bullion to the mints, have it converted into dollars on his own 
account, and will take with him them or their equivalent, leaving less 
for storage and more for circulation. 

Suspend the coinage of silver; demonetize it; usher out of existence 
one-half of the money of the country, and the history of the past makes 
the future a doleful certainty. It teaches us that expansion of our 
currency means high wages, high prices, progress, pees hb and hap- 

iness. It teaches that contraction or suspension means hard times, 

ow , poor prices, pauperism, socialism, communism, and perhaps 
revolution. 

The consequences are depicted by that eminent practical financier, 
Baron de Rothschild, who on a late occasion said: 

The two legal moneys cught to be maintained. The two metals constituted 
together the monetary circulation of the world. They ja united Fick tie ofa 
certain d of elasticity, but which was indissoluble. Toseparate them would 
be im) ble under of falling into a commercial chaos, of which ti the con- 

pan pee would be incalculable. The more there was of the precious metals, 
d and silver, the better, for the more labor was developed. 

geo why not prevent this chaos?” The bare announcement from 
the head of the Treasury Department that bondholders would here- 
after be paid according to the contract, in gold or silver as convenient, 
would in twenty-four hours raise the priceof silver bullion to par. To 
pay according to the solemn agreement can not be a strain on the 

onor of a nation or an individual. 

Free and unlimited coinage will certainly restore the true equilib- 
rium between gold and silver bullion. Coining the maximum or the 
medium, under the Bland act, would raise the price of silver. A call 
for bonds when due and payment of them in silver, if there should be 
a surplus, would have the same effect. 

A demand on Europe for the purchase of one hundred millions of 
silver to be coined into dollars and applied to the honest payment of 
our debts would raise the price, because it could not respond to the 
call. The hoarding of silver in our vaults for a year or two instead 
of exporting it at the rate of $20,000,000, as was done last year, would 
have the sameeffect. If Congress refuses to pass a bill for free and un- 
limited coinage of silver, and determines on a substitute for the Bland 
act, the people hope that legislation will not inflict upon them the 

“compromise Sherman bill“ lately introduced in the Senate. 

If is to be suspended, they prefer the bill proposed b by the 
- Knights of Labor, submitted to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and introduced by one of its members, or that proposed by Dr. 

SWINBURNE, because instead of contracting they expand the volume of 

money. They make a silver certificate, representing 412} grains of 

standard silver, the equal of a greenback worth a dollar, or a gold cer- 
tificate representing 25.8 grains of standard gold, and do not affect 
existing contracts. They make an outlet for all silver bullion, and re- 

Verde Sherman bill pr di eee 

e proposes to discontinue the coinage of 412 

dollars, and have the Government purchase not 8 2, 8 000 

ounces, 900 fine, nor more than 4,000,000 onnces per month, at market 
. are silver is to be deposited to liquidate exclusively silver cer- 

ca 

If the fiscal department of the Government is to be shaped according 
to the policy adopted by Mr. SHERMAN and Secretary Manning in ref- 
erence to the Bland act, it is clear that the maximum part of the meas- 
ure is entirely superfluous. It is only another way of whipping the 
devil around the stump and carrying into execution his pet exploded 


theory that S DON SEES, Sao silver in the 
oaks the t price of silver under the Sh bill,“ th uld 
t presen! of silver er erman ere wo 
be 480 grains ap ang to represent the silver certificate of the de- 
nomination of a and not a dollar of the bullion can be applied 
to the payment of Government bonds, but must be applied in payment 
of the silver certificates. Every owner of bullion can sell it now at the 
—— price as readily as he can under the Sherman bill. 

The people have had enough of discretionary power in the purchase 
of coinage of a minimum and maximum quantity. What they need 
is absolute certainty in the future. They do not want Mr. SHERMAN 
to piate RL grains of standard fine silver upon every dollar of their 

tions. They want a silver certificate representing 412} 
sg 5 standard fine silver to be as good as a gold-dollar certificate. 
will hail a measure of this sort as a curse instead of a blessing. 

* conceive it to be the duty of the friends of silver in this House to 
concentrate upon a wise measure of relief. If they do not, the present 
diversity of opinion as to what is the true measure will result in stop- 
ping the w of justice from revolving in the interest of silver. 

But it seems to be the intention of the Secretary of the Treasury, if 
his power be uated, to destroy as well as silver, and 
make gold national-bank notes the sole medium of exchange. He 
finds fault with the decision of the Supreme Court of the United £ States 
to the effect that it is constitutional to issue paper money in time of 
peace. He says the disorders of our currency chiefly arose from the 
operation of two enactments. The first is the silver-coinage act of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1878, and the other the United States note act of May 31, 1879.” 
He construes the latter to mean an indefinite postponement of the re- 
demption of legal-tender notes in gold or silver, as provided by the act 
of 1869. It is evident, if he can raid silver out of existence, he means 
war on greenbacks. He to retire the $346,000,000 of legal- 
tendar notes and substitute with national-bank notes, thus per- 
pe a system that is tolerated by the people but that has no war- 
rant in Constitution. 

Would it not be wiser to substitute the greenback, which is issued by 
the Government and not by a corporation or individual, for the na- 
tional-bank note? 

The life of the latter is precarious; its approaches dissolution when- 
ever a like Senator Beck’s hurries up a call for bonds, and must 
die in near future when the basis of its existence is destroyed. 

A back is not of bastard origin. Its paternity is vouched for 
by a decision of the court of last resort that possesses the attribute of 
infallibility. Courts may make greenbacks good money in time of 
peace, but when war specks dot the American sky and the credit of 
the Government is imperiled, they will not stand the ‘‘tug of war” 
like gold and silver. We have seen them worth only 38 cents on the 
dollar, and suddenly rise in value to 100 cents when made by law re- 
deemable in light-weight silver dellars. 

In conclusion I desire to state that silver mining is one of the giant 
industries of the country and ought to be protected. There are not 
less than fifteen hundred manufacturing establishments engaged in the 
manufacture of silver-mining — employing fifteen thousand 
men. It has conjured into existence real and i 
pendently of mineral wealth, worth $200,000, 000. 

It has developed the national domain west of the Rocky Mountains. 
It has robbed the desert of its terrors, made it teem with the fruits of 
civilization, and was a potential factor in maintaining the integrity of 
the Union. Ithas created the great State of Colorado, with her infinite 
variety of resources and over three thousand miles of railways. It 
will help to smother polygamy in Utah, robe her in the garments of 
Sta and make her the peer of Colorado in wealth and beauty. 
It has placed the brightest jewels in the diadem of the queen city of 
the Pacific. The feet of progress and civilization in the far West have 
been always sandaled by silver. 

The great industries of pig-iron, coal, and steel are constantly clam- 
oring for protection; yet I fear there are strong advocates of that policy 
who will without hesitation smilingly strike down silver, forgetting 
that 5 that is struck yzes the production of its twin 


The people of the gold and silver producing regions are breathlessly 
wise and patriotic action on the part of this Congress. They 
feel that the interests of Wall street, of wealth and power, = wit not be 
consulted in the determination of the solemn question as to what shall 
be the status of the silver dollar in the future. They have reason to 
hope that the anathemas of those high in official station will fall upon 
the ears of its members with no more effect than ‘‘sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals.” They expect the passage of a measure that will 
enable 8 great giſt of nature, that from the antiquity of its 
use seems to have been destined to be a medium of between 
man and man—to circulate like gold, free and untrameled in the chan- 
nels of trade, to the volume of the world’s wealth, chasing the 
wolf from the poor man’s door, and giving a new impetus to the droop- 
ing industries of the country. [Great applause. ] 

mae PRICE. Mr, Speaker, to enter into an exhaustive argument at 
this time of the principle involved in the pepding bill would he to 
weary the House by a repetition of facts and figures bearing on the 
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question which have been already used and repeated until they have 
become ‘‘ familiar as household words,” and I only propose to ask your 
attention for a few minutes to another way of presenting old facts as 
bearing on the question of discontinuing the coinage of silver. 

Under existing laws not less than two nor more than four million 
of standard silver dollars are required to be coined monthly, and we 
are advised to change the law and suspend further coinage. 

The proposition is alike important to every industry and to all classes 
of people, and it should be carefully considered before it is adopted or 
rejected. 

One of the reasons given against further coinage is that if it is con- 
tinued this country will become the dumping-ground for the silver- 
producing nations of the world, and therefore gold will be driven out 
of the country. 

If this would be the effect of silver coinage, we might well pause be- 
fore proceeding further under the present coinage laws; but if this has 
not been true in the past, is not true now, and is not likely to be true 
in the future, then the principal reason that exists for a change of 
policy falls, and weightier reasons must be given before inaugurating 
a change. 

I think the facts do not warrant this statement, and the following 
figures, taken from the official reports of the Director of the Mint, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and the Secretary of the Treasury, squarely 
and clearly disprove the statement. 

The total amount of gold coin and bullion deposited in the United 
States Treasury during the last fiscal year was $56,748,752, of which 
$19,115,063 was foreign, being $6,567,396 more than was deposited 
during the year preceding. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Gold bullion imported last year. . teres 


Gold coin imported last year. . 8 „842. 
Total imports of gold.. .. ... ... . ee sees 29, 064, 305 
Gold bullion exported. 395, 
Gold coin exported 8, 082, 142 
Total gold exported... 8, 477, 892 
Total gold faa HONGO isi T—.:—æ : 29, 064, 305 
Balance in one year in our favor Of gold. .. . . .... wee 20,586, 413 


Silver bullion imported 
Silver coin imported . .. 


e eee K sence) EN 16, 550, 627 
Silver bullion exported ... 
Silver coin exported. 4 
Total silver exported...... u eee eee 6e esses 33, 695, 163 
Balance against us in one year in silver. . . . .. . . .... . . . 17,144,586 


So that during the last fiscal year we had $20,586,413 more gold come 
to us from abroad than leſt us. We sent to other countries $17,144,536 
more silver than we received from them. 

In the face of these facts, will any man be willing to repeat the stale 
statement that gold will be driven out by a further coinage of stand- 
ard silver dollars” at the present rate? 

But it may be argued that this was an exceptional year and the claim 
made that notwithstanding the last year’s experience the tendency in 
a series of years would be in thatdirection. ‘To meet that argument I 
need only give the exports and imports of silver and gold from the years 
1878 to 1885, both inclusive. 

In these eight years we imported in gold coin and bullion $300,000,- 
000 and exported but $112,326,784. We gained in gold in eight years 
$187,673,216, or an average of $23,459,152 per annum. 

During that time we imported in silver coin and bullion $103,914,- 
000 and exported $170,200,000. We lost in eight years in silver $66,- 
286.000, or an average of $8,285,750 per annum. 

Now, I submit that there is no danger of the continued coinage of sil- 
ver either making us the dumping grounds for the silver of other coun- 
tries“ or driving gold out,“ as the stubborn and unrelenting figures 
for last year, and for the whole eight years since the present coinage 
laws went into effect, emphatically disprove both statements. 

We coined last year in gold $24,861, 123, and of silver $28,848,959. Of 
the $28,848,959 silver coined we exported $13,272,239, or about 45 per 
cent.; leaving balance $15,576,720 of our coinage and $12,020,243 we 
imported, making $27,596,963 total of silver added to our former cir- 
culation. 

We coined last year of gold $24,861,123, and we imported gold coin 
$17,842,459; total, $42,703,582; and we exported $8,082,142 in gold 
coin, which was an increase of gold coin in one year of $34,621,440. 

Let us take the last year as a guide for the next decade. 

The increase of gold coin at $34,621,440 per annum for ten years 
would be $346,214, 400. 

The increase of silver coin at $27,596,963 per annum for ten years 
would be $275,969, 630. 

Today we have in existence—gold coin, $542,000,000, silver coin, 
$278,000,000, or a total of $820,000, 000. 


At this rate, as the law now stands, at the end of ten years we would 
have of gold coin $888,214,400, and of silver coin $553,969,630; and 
at the end of twenty years we would have of gold coin $1,234,426,800, 
and of silver coin $829,939,260, or about two-thirds as much silver as 
gold. If weassume that our population was 55,000,000 June 30, 1885, 
we had close to $15 per capita of gold and silver. 

From 1860 to 1880 our population increased 66 per cent., and if we 
should increase in population in the same ratio for the next twenty 
years we would have gold and silver to the amount of $22.50 per capita, 
or 50 per cent. more than now. 

On October 1, 1885, there was in circulation $268,869,597 national- 
bank notes, or about $5 per capita. 

If you say that atthe end of the next twenty years we will have too 
much money, or that the business of the country does not need $22.50 
per capita, then the remedy is threefold, to wit: Either make a reduc- 
tion of the coinageof gold and silver alike, or, better still, let gold and 
silver coin take the 1 of the national bank issues, or retire the Gov- 
ernment notes called greenbacks by paying them in coin as we agreed to 
do, and by that means keep afloat such a volume or amount as will 
best promote the general interests of the country. But there has 
already been a shrinkage of about ninety million of national-bank notes 
since 1882, and at that rate the next decade will wipe out the remain- 
ing two hundred and sixty-eight millions, thus causing a contraction of 
the present value of our circulating medium. 

The friends of silver do not ask that money may become so cheap bya 
redundant amount as to injuriously affect the creditor class, but they 
do protest, in the name of justice, against such a contraction as would 
be ruinous to the debtor class. 

But gentlemen say: am not opposed to silver, but I want an honest 
dollar;’’ „Put into it silver enough to make it worth a dollar.” I 
know these gentlemen are sincere, and it may be they are correct; but 
I can not understand how the 4124-grain dollar is either an 80-cent or 
a dishonest dollar, as there has never been an hour in the history of 
our country when it would not buy as muchas, or more than, the gold 
dollar, except during the years when it was outlawed at the command 
of the East, and to-day it stands the equal in purchasing power with 
its yellow brother in spite of the disgraceful conspiracy against it. 

It is true that during the last year eight hundred and fifty gold dol- 
lars would buy silver bullion enough to make one thousand silver dol- 
lars, but the $850 only became $1,000 by adding to it the cost of coin- 
ing, which was about 3 per cent. for running or current expenses at the 
mints, together with the cost of the grounds, buildings, tools, and re- 
pairs on the same (which would probably double that amount) and the 
stamp or indorsement of the Government. 

The mistake men make is in confounding the bullion value of silver 
with the coin value of gold. 

As well might you say a ton of coal in the city of Washington was 
only worth $4 because it was only worth that amount at the mines, or 
only worth $1 because its value was only that sum before being mined; 
or that a pine tree standing in the forest is worth but $1 because that 
is all it will sell for. 

It is worked into logs suitable for market, and its market value is 
increased by the labor added to its original value, so it will pass from 
one to another for $3 or $4 or $5. 

You then add the necessary labor to it in sawing, inspecting, season- 
ing, and making it ready to ship to the consumer, and its worth be- 
comes $10 or $20. 

It would be the height of absurdity to say that it is still worth but 
a dollar, and it would be equally absurd to estimate the standard dollar 
by the value of the metal before any labor had added value to it, or to 
estimate its value by its condition when only a part of the processes 
that are necessary to bring it to perfection had been performed, or be- 
fore the fiat of the Government made it a legal tender. 

It is an“ honest dollar;“ it is the dollar of our forefathers; it is the 
poor man’s dollar; it hasstood side by side with the gold dollar during 
all the years of our national existence, and never for a day has it or its 
friends a called to apologize for its character. 

It is said by the enemies of silver that it will not circulate. If that 
be true it would be an argument, so fur as it goes, against the further 
coinage; but it is not so, if the following statements, made to us offi- 
cially, are true: 

We have a total gold coin of $550,000,000. The gold certificates in 
circulation amount to $106,465,420, or a fraction less than 20 per cent. 
of our gold is in the hands of the people in the form of certificates. 

We have a total silver coin of $268,000,000. The silver certificates 
in circulation amount to $93,146,772, or a fraction more than 34 per 
cent. of our silver is in the hands of the people in the form of certifi- 
cates. 

In the Treasury there was of gold January 30, 1886, a balance of 

136,086,610.58, or 25 per cent. of all our gold. There was in the 
Treasury at the same date a balance of 882, 980, 559. 44, or 31 per cent. 
of all our silver. 

Now, there being in circulation a larger percentage of silver certifi- 
cates in the hands of the people ¢han there is of gold certificates, and 
nearly as large a go of gold in the Treasury as of silver, and the 
coinage of silver being comparatively of late date, will an honest man 
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state, or an intelligent man believe, that it will not circulate, or that 
the people do not want it? 

It has clearly been shown by facts and figures, which I will not weary 
the House by reproducing, that France, England, and Germany float 
a larger sum per capita in silver than we would have if we coined double 
the amount we are coining each year for the next twenty years. 

It is true that after the Franco-Prussian war, when Germany was 

id a hundred millions in gold, she didall she could to degrade silver, 

nowing that thereby the price of gold would be correspondingly en- 
hanced, but to-day the whole German people are earnestly petitioning 
and loudly clamoring that the ban of silver outlawry may be removed. 

‘The German farmers’ congress has been petitioning Bismarck and the 
Reichstag for the restoration of silver, and declare in forcible language 
that the enforcement of the monometallic standard is grossly unjust to 
the debtor class, because it makes money dear. They solemnly avow 
that Germany can not afford to wait upon England in this matter, and 
that silver must be restored. But our American financiers insist that 
we must wait on both England and Germany. 

Prince Bismarck is much impressed by the extent of this demonstra- 
tion and is anxiously considering his action. 

On the Bourse at Frankfort the last month our bonds, payable in 
gold or silver at our option, sold at a premium of 21 cents, which was 
higher than the bonds of any other nation on earth, and ours were only 
4 cent. bonds, while many of the others were 5 per cent. 

t is therefore not true that our gold is leaving us, since silver was 
ordered to be coined at the rate of not lessthan two nor more than four 
millions monthly. 

It is not true that the coined, stamped, and legal-tender silver dollar 
is the inferior in purchasing power to the gold dollar. 

And itis only true that geld bullion is more valuable than silver bull- 
ion because the Government has, and does, unjustly coin, stamp, and 
realize, free of charge, the gold, and will not do the same for silver. 

It is not true that there is no demand for silver by the people as shown 
by the percentage of gold and silver in the hands of the people, in the 
form of coin, and certificates payable in coin. 

But gentlemen say, That is true as to our own country, but in our 
commercial dealings with other nations we would be embarrassed.” 

I will admit that if our highest aim should be to adapt ourselves to 
English or German interests or whims, there would be force in the ob- 
jection to further silver coinage; but I do not want to legislate specially 
in the interest of Germany, England, Wall street, or the President and 
his Cabinet officer at the head of the Treasury; but rather for the men 
who toil, who organize and control the productive enterprises of the 
8 the men who make it possible by their resistless energy to 
cause the balance of trade to be sixty-one millions in our favor last year; 
in short, the men who create our wealth and prosperity. 

These are the interests that would be crippled by reducing the vol- 
ume of our circulation. These are the enterprises that must suffer by a 
failure to increase that volume as rapidly as our commerce and popula- 
tion are increasing. 

The American nation can survive if our creative industries can be 
protected, though all the money-changers of Wall street should sleep 
the sleep of the Capulets.’’ 

Strip the question of all false pretense, and it is simply an issue be- 
tween the debtor and the creditor classes. The one class has more due 
to it than it owes; the other owes more than is due to it. 

To inflate the volume of circulation would simply make it easier to 
pay debts, because the same number of bushels of grain, the same num- 

r of feet of lumber, the same number of pounds of meat, or the 
same number of days’ work could be exchanged for a greater amount 
of cheap money than it could for a higher-priced money; and for the 
same reason the creditor would be compelled to take in full for his 
claim what would purchase less of these than he could purchase if the 
supply of money was made scarcer and thereby its purchasing power 
ine $ 
Either an abnormal plethora or scarcity, therefore, would work an in- 

justice to one or the other of these classes, and therefore both should be 

avoided. 

The debtor classes do not ask to be benefited at the expense of the 
other by increasing the volume of circulation; they simply ask you, 

gentlemen, to “ be let alone, and to leave unimpaired the contracts 

or the legal rights they enjoyed at the time when the contracts were 
made, under which the indebtedness accrued, as an overwhelmingly 

percentage of all the indebtedness—national, State, municipal, 
and individual—was contracted when the silver dollar of 4124 grains of 
standard silver was a legal tender. 

We purchased twenty-eight millions of silver bullion last year at 85 
cents, which was a clean profit to the Government of $4,200,000. Why 
object to this? Who complains of this as a financial transaction? It 
cost us about $3,120,000 to run our mints last year, and this gain is the 
only material offset to that expenditure, 

There comes to this Congress-no protest from the toilers or producers 
of the nation against the silver dollar, and no petition from them for an 
amount so great as to have a depreciated value. 

The cry comes from the banks and bankers of the country, the money 
changers and the creditor classes, and, unfortunately for the credit and 


dignity of the Republic, they have always found, and find to-day, their 
most powerful allies in the Executive of the nation and their ministers 
of finance. 

They will prate of the“ buzzard dollar’’—of the ‘‘ dishonest dollar“ 
and predict from year to year the most imminent danger of financial 
convulsions, unless we heed the warnings of Wall street, calamities 
which do not happen and convulsions that never come from this cause. 

No better evidence of their cupidity and insincerity need be adduced 
than the New York Bankers’ Circular of July 20, 1885, in which they 
say: 

Whereas, after careful inquiry into the current operations of the United States 
Treasury, it is enveriniued thas with the continued purchase of two million silver 
bullion per month the probable receipts of gold currency will be insufficient to 
meet the demands upon it until the meeting of Congress in December next; but 
that the Secretary will be compelled to make his payments in silver dollars, 
— will become a most disturbing element in the daily business of the coun- 

: Therefore, 

“Resolved, That to avert this threatened danger and in the confident belief that 
Congress will take early steps to prevent the deterioration of the present com- 
mercial standard of ue, the banks hereby tender to the Government, from 
their gold reserves, the sum of $10,000,000 in exchange for that amount in frac- 
tional silver coin, or for such other currency as the clearing-house committee 
may rove, the same to be W ee among the banks in the clearing-house 
fh a rata of their deposits and gol reserve. 

Resolved, should this amount prove insufficient, a further sum, not to ex- 
ceed ten millions, be offered, and that the banks of Philadelphia,.Boston, Chi- 
cago, and other cities be invited by the clearing-house committee to participate 


in carrying out the objects of these resolutions, 


There was at that time in the United States Treasury, gold coin, 
$180,863,798.65; gold bullion, $71,271,013.62, and not a single obliga- 
tion against the Government to the amount of a single dollar which 
the Government was compelled to pay in gold, and yet these self-sacri- 
ficing patriots discovered the ‘‘probability that the receipts of gold in 
the Treasury would be insufficient to meet the demands upon it until 
Congress should meet in December, and that the Secretary wiil be com- 
pelled to make the payment in silver dollars, which will become a most 
disturbing element in the daily business of the country.“ 

The amount of gold in the Treasury demonstrates that there was no 
ground for such solicitude on their part, and that the statement was 
untrue and misleading even if the payments should be made in gold; 
and their prediction that these dire calamities would so certainly be- 
fall the country I think were as unreliable as the prediction of citizen 
pee of February 24, 1885, ‘‘ that a financial crisis is now close at 

nd,’ 

The year has rolled round and the crisis bas not come. 

But to make the cheat more transparent they say they will exchange 
ten or twenty millions of their gold reserves, for what? Not trade- 
dollars of 420 grains, because these were only made a legal tender in 
sums of $5 or less by Jaw; but for ‘‘ fractional silver coin or such other 
currency as the clearing-house committee (of New York) may ap- 

rove.” 

p Theclearing-house committee would not approve the 412} legal-tender 
dollar, and therefore to further disparage and disgrace the standard dol- 
lar of 412} grains they would only take the fractional or subsidiary coin 
of but 384 grains as an equivalent for their gold, though it was no finer 
in quality, nor was it endowed by law with any greater power, nor had 
it any greater purchasing power in a single place—in a single nation on 
earth, 

But by this means they hoped to drive the standard silver dollar out 
of existence by disgracing it, thus reducing practically the amount of 
money in circulation, and thereby increasing the purchasing power of 
what remained, and enhancing the value of the moneys, stocks, mort- 
gages, and bonds held by them, and to that extent oppress the debtor 


asses. ; 

We are told by the President and by the champions of the single 
gold standard that the Federal Treasury is heaped full of silver coin 
which are now worth less than 85 cents on the dollar.” 

We have already shown that the silver dollar, stamped, coined, and 
made by law a legal tender, is not only worth 85 cents,” but is as 
eagerly sought after as the gold dollar, and is the equivalent in pur- 
chasing power, and always has been. 

We have shown also that the percentage of silver coin and silver 
certificates in circulation isas large as the gold and gold certificates in 
circulation, and this too in the face of their declaration that since 
the resumption of coin payments on January 1, 1879, the banks through- 
out the country, together with the Government itself, have practically 
maintained the gold standard then re-established, and the business of 
the nation has been carried on upon that basis,’’ in the face of the other 
fact that the banks by their circularabove referred to and the Secretary 
of the Treasury by failing to pay forsilver bullion purchased by him in 
silver dollars, have been engaged in a studied and systematic attempt 
to discredit it. 

Having laid down the proposition that equal and exact justice im- 
peratively demands that as nearly as practical the amount of money in 
circulation at the time the debts were contracted should be maintained, 
so that neither the debtor nor creditor classes shall unjustly suffer by 
expansion or contraction, as it seems the settled policy to neither ex- 
pand nor contract the volume of greenbacks or Government notes and 
to call in and pay our interest-bearing bonds as fastas possible, thereby 
wiping out the remaining two hundred and sixty-eight millions of na- 
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[See Appendix. 
And then, on motion of Mr. BLAND (at 9 0° and 15 minutes p. 


m.), the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
wee arene and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRAGG: Petition of A. G. Ruggles, of Fond du Lac., Wis., 
for of a judgment recovered by him against the United States 
on January 4, 1886, for $20,287.36, with interest from January 4, 1886— 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. T. M. BROWNE: Petition of William R. Shuck and 323 
others, citizens of the third Congressional district of Indiana, for a 
for the ex-soldiers of the war of the rebellion— 


service pension to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. ‘ 
By Mr. BURROWS: Petition of Mrs. D. W. Rupert and others, favor- 


woman the Committee on the J 


in suffrage—to 
y Mr. CONGER: Petition of Local Assembly No. 4881, Knights of 


Labor, of Des Moines, Iowa, protesting against the passage of the so- 
called’ pill m now —to the Select Committee on Ameri- 
can Ship-building and Shi Interests. 


p-owning 

By Mr. GEDDES: Petition of Knights of Labor of ' Norwalk, Ohio, 

for the passage of the bill to prohibit aliens from acquiring title to real 

estate in the United States—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. GROSVENOR: Petition of G. E. Smith and 50 others, of 
Ohio, for free and unlimited coinage of silver—to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. HALSELL: Affidavit of J. W. Williams and others, to ac- 
company bill for the relief of N. G. Alexander—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. JACKSON: Affidavits of John Glass and of Rev. J. C. Big- 
ham, in support of the claim of the mother of Thomas Dimand, Com- 
pany C, Sixty-second Pennsylvania Volunteers, for a pension—to fhe 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LYMAN: Petition of Local Assembly No. 4476, Knights of 
Labor, of Griswold, Iowa, protesting against the of the free- 
ship bill—to the Select Committee on American Ship-building and 
Ship-owning Interests. 

By Mr. MILLARD: Petition of Edgar A. Monfort, of New York, rel- 
ative to electric guns, &. to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Knights of Labor of Oxford, N. Y., against the 
free-ship bill—to the Select Committee on American Ship-building and 
Ship-owning Interests. 

By Mr. PLUMB: Papersin the case of Jacob A. Henry—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. PRICE: Memorial of the board of supervisors of Baldwin, 
Wis, on the subject of interstate commerce—to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. RANNEY: Petition of J. J. Walworth and others, relating 
to legislation necessary to put in force the Mexican treaty—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of H. A. Decon and others, andof A. H. Thwing and 
Z. D. Smith, relative to post-office savings-banks—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Memorial of citizens of Dardanelle, Ark., in re- 
lation to the improvement of the Arkansas River at that point—to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SOWDEN: Petition of the Women’s Auxiliary Indian Asso- 
ciation of Bethlehem, Pa., and other prominent citizens of the same 
place, favoring the Dawes Sioux bill—to the Committee on Indian Af- 
jairs. 


By Mr. SPOONER: Petition of Women’s National Industrial Asso- 
ciation of Newport, R. I., for the passage of Senate bill No. 52, relat- 
ing to the Sioux reservation—to the same committee. 

By Mr. STAHLNECKER: Petition of John Dwight & Co. and oth- 
ers, of New York, relative to the tariff on bicarbonate of soda—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STRAIT: Petition of citizens of the twelfth Congressional 
district of Ohio, for free coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of 150 legal voters of the third Congressional district 
of Minnesota, praying for the protection of the dairy interests of the 
dulterated and imitation products—to the Commit- 


By Mr. I. H. TAYLOR: Memorial from the Winona monthly meet- 
ing of prisas, of Ohio, asking the of Senate bill No. 355, to 
te peace among nations—to the Committee on F Afairs. 
By Mr WELLBORN: Petition of citizens of Bosque County, Texas, 
for improvement of Galveston Harbor, Texas—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 8 
The following „56; Unogreda tos Gis eanclabaak ot A 
requiring scientific temperance instruction in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, in the Territories, and in the Military and Naval 


3 * zad re schools supported wholly or in part 
yy money from the nati Treasury, were presented and severall, 
referred to the Committee on Education: y 
By Mr. GROUT: Of citizens of Windham, Washington, Windsor, 
and Caledonia Counties, Vermont. 
By Mr. WORTHINGTON: Of citizens of Stark, Fulton, Peoria, and 
Knox Counties, Illinois. 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, April 5, 1886. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of eee eee ee and ap- 
proved. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Attorney-General, transmitting, in response to a resolu- 
tion of March 26, 1886, a statement of accounts filed in the Department 
of Justice for moneys due to the commissioners appointed to examine 
and report on the against the Government occasioned by the 
erection of dams on the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers, in theState oft Wis- 
consin; which, on motion of Mr. SAWYER, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on "Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented memorials of Knights of 


Labor of Cleveland, Sse Sandusky, and Martin’s Ferry, in the 
State of Ohio, remonstrating against the passage of the free-ship bill; 
which were referred to the Committee on Commerce, 

He also presented petitions of Knights of Labor of Martin’s Ferry 
and Van Wert, in the State of Ohio, praying for the construction by 
the Government of the Hennepin Canal; which were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, 

He also presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Muskegon, Mich., 
praying ſor the construction by the Government of the Hennepin Canal 
and the Michigan Ship-canal across the lower peninsula from Lake 
Michigan to Lake Erie; which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Rockport, 
Me., praying that liberal appropriations be made for works of internal 
improvement, and ey: for the construction of the Hennepin Ca- 
nal; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CONGER presented memorials of Knights of Labor of Lyons, 
East Saginaw, Lowell, Sparta, and Essexville, in the State 
of Michigan, remonstrating against the passage of the free-ship bill; 
which were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Manistee, Mich., 
praying for the construction by the Government of the Hennepin Ca- 
nal; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HARRISON presented memorials of Knights of Labor of Elk- 
hart, Jeffersonville, and Carbon, in the State of Indiana, remonstrating 
against the passage of the free-ship bill; which were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Jeffersonville, 
Ind., praying that liberal appropriations be made for works of internal 
improvement, and especially for the construction of the Hennepin 
Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Carbon, Ind., 
praying that liberal appropriations be made for public works, and es- 
pecially for the construction of a harbor of refage at Sandy Bay, Rock- 
port, Mass.; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of Knights of Labor of Carbon, Ind., 
remonstrating against the employment of convict labor by contract; 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. MAXEY presented a petition of the Estacado monthly meeting 
of Friends of Texas, praying for the of the bill (S. 355) to pro- 
mote peace among nations, for the creation of a tribunal for international 
arbitration, and for other purposes; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. TELLER presented a memorial of Knights of Labor of Grand 
Junction, Colo., remonstrating against the passage of the free-ship bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. SAWYER presented a memorial of Knights of Labor of Racine, 
Wis., remonstrating against the passage of the free-ship bill; which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, presented memorials of Knights of Labor of 
Des Moines, Clarinda, and Lehigh, in the State of Iowa, remonstrating 
against the passage of the free-ship bill; which were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, 

He also presented a petition of Sarah. Hamilton, of Mount Pleasant, 
Henry County, Iowa, widow of Thomas Hamilton, deceased, late a pri- 
vate in Company G, Thirty-seventh Regiment Infantry Volunteers in 
the war of 1861, praying to be allowed a pension; which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Mr. PAYNE presented petitions of Knights of Labor of Chapman, 
Van Wert, Lima, Canton, Martin’s Ferry, and Pomeroy, in the State of 
Ohio, praying for the construction by the Government of the Hennepin 
Canai; which were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented memorials of = ten of Labor of Cleveland, Co- 


Iumbus, Jackson, W. ville t, Lima, Ironton, Fremont, 
Athens, and Thomastown, in the State of Ohio, remonstrating against 
the passage of the free- ship bill; which were referred to the 

on Commerce. 

Mr. WALTHALL presented a memorial of Knights of Labor of Water 
Valley, Miss., remonstrating against the passage of the free-ship bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. FRYE presented a petition of members of Sydney monthly meet- 
ing of Friends, in the State of Maine, praying for the passage of the 
bill (S. 355) to promote among nations, for the creation of a 
tribunal for international arbitration, and for other purposes; which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations.” 

Mr. LOGAN. I present a paper which was in the nature of a bill, 
butvery imperfectly drawn, and I have changed it to a petition, for the 
purpose of having it investigated. It was handed me by a lady, who 
asked me to present it, and I do so by request. I know nothing about 
thecase. It is the petition of Mrs. Sarah Biggs, praying that herclaim 
be considered and investigated by Congress. I move that it be referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. LOGAN presented memorials of Knights of Labor of Chicago, 
Litchfield, Murphysborough, Nashville, Port Byron, Gill 
Mount Oli ye, in the State of Illinois, and the memorial of Kni 
Labor, No. 4723, of White County, Illinois, remonstrating against 
passage of the free-ship bill; which were referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, 

He also presented a petition of F. C. Wood Post, 468, Grand Army of 
the Republic, of Altoona, Pa., praying for the passage of a bill to pension 
ex-Union soldiers who were prisoners of war; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of ex-Union soldiers of Peabody, Kans., 
praying Congress to give each soldier who served three years during the 
rebellion 160 acres of land without requiring a residence thereon; which 
was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Saint Croix Falls, Mich., 

g that Michael Fitzgerald, late a private in er e A, Sixteenth 
Totals Veteran Volunteers, be granted an increase of pension; w 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Saginaw County, Michigan, 
praying that an increase of pension be granted Emery Dibble, late a 
private in Company F, First Illinois Cavalry; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented the petition of Rachel Ann Pierpont, mother of 
Thomas W. Bailey, late a private in Company C, Twenty-second Regi- 
ment Kentucky Voiunteers, praying to be allowed a pension; which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. COCKRELL presented memorials of Knights of Labor of Tren- 
ton, Lexington, and Bevier, in the State of Missouri, and a memorial 
of Knights of Labor of Livingston County, Missouri, remonstrating 
against the passage of the free-ship bill; which were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I present a resolution adopted by the coal-miners 
of Rich Hill, in the county of Bates, State of Missouri, in which reise 
remonstrate against the cdal operators in the Indian Territory al- 
lowed to remain on the Indian reservations, there carrying on thei 
business, and ask that they be excluded from the reservations in the 
same manner as the cattle-men were excluded from the reservations. 
I move that the resolutions be referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SEWELL presented a resolution of the house of assembly of 
New Jersey; which was read, and referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, as follows: 


To —— . 
merica gress 


ceived while bravely fighting the hostile Indians on the frontier: Therefore, 

Be it resol That the Senators and Representatives in Congress be respect- 
fully requested to render what service may be in their power to pass said bill 
and give justice to a gallant, brave,and honorable soldier. 

That copies of this resolution, properly signed, be forwarded 8 the Senators 
and Representatives from New ‘Jason ersey now at Washington, D.C. 

SAMUEL TOOMBS, 
Clerk House of Assembly. 

Mr. CAMERON presented resolutions adopted by the Commercial 
Exchange of Philadelphia (Pa.), favoring the enactment of a national 
bankruptcy law; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented memorials of civilian employés of the supply de- 
partments of the Army at Saint Louis, Mo., and Santa Fé, N. Mex., 
remonstrating against certain provisions of the Army appropriation bill 
reducing their pay; which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Appropriations. 


He also presented a memorial of Knights of Labor of Philadelphia, 
Pa., remonstrating against the passage of the free-ship bill; which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HARRIS presented a memorial of Knights of Labor of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., remonstrating against the passage of the free-ship bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


Mr. PIKE ted a resolution of the Patrons of Husbandry of 
New Ham F.. acon ETERS OT 
made a Cabinet was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


Mr. GORMAN pre presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Baltimore, 
Md., pra for the construction by the Government of the Hennepin 
Canal; MU wis AEn ip te OA cal RAAR 

Mr. VOORHEES. I present the petition of Elizabeth S. De Krafft, 
widow of the late Rear-Admiral J. C. P. De Krafft, praying for an in- 
crease of pension, which, together with letters from Admiral Porter, 
Admiral Rowan, A’ Worden, and others, I move be referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. VOORHEES presented memorials of Knights of Labor of Car- 
bon, Elkhart, and Jeffersonville, in the State of Indiana, remonstrat- 
ing against the passage of the free-ship bill; which were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. ; 

- He also presented two petitions of Knights of Labor of Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., pra for the construction by the Government of the Hen- 
in Canal; .... Tiaa iTO au Cannons 
e also presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Carbon, Ind., 
praying for the construction of a harbor of refuge at Sandy Bay, Rock- 
port, Mass.; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of Knights of Labor, of Carbon, Ind., 
remonstrating t the employment of convict labor by contract; 
which was referred to the Ommittee on Education and Labor. 

` Mr. INGALLS presented petitions of Knights of Labor of Cherokee 
and Olathe, in the State of Kansas, praying that liberal appropriations 
be made for works of internal improvement, and especially for the con- 
struction of the Hennepin Canal; which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

He also presented memorials of Knights of Labor of Rosedale, Wa- 
mego, Emporia, Leon, and Stockton, in the State of Kansas, remonstrat- 
ing against the passage of the free-ship bill; which were referred to 
the Committee on Commerce, 

Mr. MILLER’; ted a petition of importers and jobbers of china; 
glassware, &c., of the city of New York, praying for the enactment of 
law; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Fairhaven, N. Y., praying 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States that will pro- 
hibit the manufacture, importafion, and sale of all alcoholic beverages 
throughout the national domain; which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

Healso presented memorials of Knights of Labor of Watertown, Rich- 
bury, Oxford, Cortland, Suspension Bridge, Newark Valley, and Bing- 
hamton, in the State of New York, remonstrating against the passage 
of the free-ship bill; which were referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

He also presented a petition of the Travelers’ Protection Association, 
New York city division, praying for the abolition of the tax on com- 
mercial travelers; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of Knights of Labor of Allentown, N. 
Y., remonstrating the passage of certain proposed bills regard- 
ing pilotage; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of members of the Law and Order League, 
temperance societies, churches, &., of Fairhaven and Sterling Centre, 
N. Y., pra; for the prohibition of thesale and manufacture of alcoholic 
beverages in District of Columbia; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Cortland, N. Y., 
praying that liberal appropriations be made for works of internal im- 
provement, and especially for the construction of the Hennepin Canal; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. SPOONER presented a petition of the United Labor League of 
America, praying that an appropriation of $100,000 be made to build 
a national monument to William H. Akins, inventor of the sewing-ma- 
chine, in Central Park, New York; and also that a joint committee 
of the Senate and House be oppointed to investigate the Saint Louis 
strike; which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. PALMER presented a memorial of Wilmot J. Joslin and 38 
other citizens of Debray, Mich., remonstrating, in behalf of the win- 
dow-glass workers of America, against the proposed reduction of the 
tariff; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented memorials of Knights of Labor of Lyons, Lowell, 
Sparta, East Saginaw, Tittabawassee, and Ludington, in the State of 
Michigan, remonstrating against the passage of the free-ship bill; which 
were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Mrs. Bishop E. Andrews and 12 others, 
officers of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Michigan, and 
the petition of S. Jenningsand 3 other citizens of Lowell, Mass., pray- 
ing for the passage of a joint resolution submitting an amendment to 
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the Constitution providing for woman suffrage; which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Manistee, Mich., 
praying that liberal appropriations be made for works of internal im- 


provement, and ially for the construction of the Hennepin Canal; 
which was refe to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CULLOM presented memorials from local assemblies of Knights 
of Labor in Illinois, remonstrating against the passage of the free-ship 
bill; which were referred to the Committee on Commerce, as follows: . 

A memoria] of 97 members of local assembly at Nashville; 

A memorial of 61 members of local assembly at Peru; 

A memorial of 27 members of local assembly at Petersburg; 

A memorial of 40 members of local assembly at Grape Creek; 

A memorial of 23 members of local assembly at Sandoval; 

A memorial of 41 members of local assembly at Havana; 

A memorial of 65 members of local assembly at Bloomington; 

A memorial of 111 members of local assembly at Carterville; 

A memorial of 187 members of local assembly at Chicago; and 

A memorial of 68 members of local assembly at Litchfield. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER presented a memorial of Knights of Labor 
of Norfolk, Va., remonstrating against the passage of the free- ship bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. GEORGE. Iam instracted by the Committee on Territories, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 1941) to enable the Northwest Trading 
Company, a private corporation organized under the general laws of 
. lands in the Territory of Alaska, to report 
it adv v. 

Mr. DOLPH. I ask that the bill be placed on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar with the adverse report of the committee. 

Mr. DOLPH. The committee hasmadea report in a very short time. 
That bill was offered to call the attention of the committee to the neces- 
sity for some legislation in regard to the sale of public lands in the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska. There are some other bills pending, and I desire that 
the whole question shall be brought up for consideration atsome time. 
I ask that the bill be placed upon the Calendar. 

Mr. GEORGE. The committee gave the bill such consideration as 
to satisfy them that it would be a very improper bill to pass. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar with the adverse report. 3 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I am instructed by the Committee on 
Claims, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1537) for the relief of B. B. 
Connor, of Louisville, Ky., to report it withoutamendment. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] desires to submit the views of the mi- 
nority on the bill. 

Mr. DOLPH. I submit the views of the minority on the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report of the committee and the 
views of the minority will be printed, and the bill will be placed on 
the Calendar. 

Mr. SEWELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1424) for the relief of graduates of the United States 
Military Academy, reported it without amendment, and submitted a 
report thereon. - 

Mr. PIKE, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, to whom 
was referred the petition of Mary Anna Egan, praying for remission of 
the accumulated interest upon taxes for ial improvements on part 
of lots 10 and 11, square 557, city of Washington, submitted a report 
thereon, accompanied by a bill (S. 2037) for the relief of Mary Anna 
Egan; which was read twice by its title. : 

Mr. MAHONE, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5549) limiting the cost of the eree- 
tion of a public building at Rochester, N. Y., reported it without amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOLPH, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom wasre- 
ferred the bill (S. 1894) to amend an act entitled An act to declare 
forfeiture of certain lands granted to aid in the construction of a rail- 
road in Oregon,“ approved January 31, 1885, reported it with an amend- 
ment. 

FORT LEAVENWORTH SCHOOL BUILDING. 


Mr. MANDERSON. There was referred by the Senate to the Com- 
mittee on Printing a letter of the Secretary of War, transmitting esti- 
mates for a school building at Fort Leavenworth. The letter, and the 
accompanying papers, except the maps, were ordered printed by the Sen- 
ate. The question as to whéther the maps should be printed was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing. That committee now instruct 
me to report adversely to the printing of the maps, believing it to be 
unnecessary to doso; and we ask to be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the subject. 

The report was agreed to. 


WHARF AT FORT MONROE. 
Mr, MANDERSON. The Committee on Printing, to whom was re- 


ferred a motion to printcertain plans accompanying the letter of the Sec- 
retary of War for a permanent wharf to be built at Fort Monroe, Va., 


have instructed me to report it adversely and ask tobe discharged from 
its further consideration. 
The report was agreed to. 
HENRY WARD. 


Mr. MANDERSON. Iamalso instructed by the Committee on Print- 
ing to report adversely upon the printing of certain papers relating to 
the conduct of Henry Ward, an Indian i r, transmitted by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and now in the office of the Secretary of the 

and ask to be d from its farther consideration. I move 
that the papers be referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The papers will be so referred, and 
the report of the Committee on Printing will be agreed to, if there be 
no objection. The Chair hears none. 


FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIMS. 


Mr. MANDERSON. I am also instructed by the Committee on 
Printing to report back favorably a concurrent resolution to print 4,000 
additional copies of the revised list of papers touching unpaid claims 
on account of French spoliations prior to January 31, 1801; and I ask 
for its present consideration. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, 
as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives 288 That 5,000 addi- 
tional copies of the revised list of cg Ta touching unpaid claims on account of 
French spoliations prior to January 31, 1801, transmitted by the President of the 
United States on the 17th instant, be nted ; of which 1,000 shall be for the use 
of the Senate, 2,000 for the use of the House, and 2,000 for distribution by the De- 


partment of State. 
OFFICIAL REGISTER. 


Mr. MANDERSON. I am also instructed by the Committee on 
Printing, to whom was referred the joint resolution (H. Res. 89) pro- 
viding for the distribution of the Official Register of the United States, 
to report it favorably with amendments. I ask for its present consid- 
eration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

The first amendment reported by the Committee on Printing was, 
after the word repealed, in line Sof section 1, to strike out: 
—— ry se ahali be nated to: hima for the purpose by ens Hen: 

a tory as sha! nan m for the pu eac ne 
rig, DUENIAN, and Delegate in Congress. 3 ? 

So as to make the section read: 

That inasmuch as the Official Register of the United States is now supplied to 
depositories of public documents as one of the set of Co mal documents 
in leather binding, so much of the act of December 15, 1877, as provides for sup- 
plying depositories with this document is hereby repealed. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out section 2, as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the Public Printer shall supply the leather-bound copies of this 
document for de tories as soon as practicable after its publication, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CONGER. I ask the Senator reporting the bill whether it dis- 
continues the practice of sending copies of the Official Register to the 
depositories and libraries that have heretofore had them. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I will explain the position to the Senator and 
to the Senate. In the presence of the fact that under the existing law 
by the method of distribution two of the Official isters went to each 
depository, it was the purpose of the House resolution to provide that 
one of the two copies which are sent should be transmitted to another 
depository to be selected by each member of Congress and each Sena- 
tor. In the opinion of the Senate Committee on Printing this was not 
advisable, and we propose an amendment of the House resolution that 
the four hundred and odd sets of two volumes each shall not be printed 
at all, thus making a great saving in the expense of the public print- 
ing. Itdoes not disturb the distribution of these volumes to the pres- 
ent depositories. 

Mr. CONGER. As I understand at present two volumes of the Offi- 
cial Register are furnished to each one of the depositories. Does this 
plan diminish the number of the public depositories ? 

Mr. MANDERSON. No; it does not. It continues the law, but pro- 
vides that every depository shall receive one copy of the Official Regis- 
ter. As the law now stands each depository is receiving two copies, 
but we propose to prohibit the publication of the additional copies. 

Mr. CONGER. That is, I suppose, because members of the House 
and the Senate may designate the same places? 

Mr. MANDERSON. No; it is because of the operation of two dif- 
ferent statutes, one providing for the distribution from the folding- 
room and the other from the Interior Department. It does not dis- 
turb the existing order, but only saves the sending of two copies. 

Mr. CONGER. Then, as I understand, each of the depositories that 
has been in the habit of receiving these Official Registers will continue 
to receive them? : 

Mr. MANDERSON. The depositories will continue to receive them. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the joint resolu- 
tion to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time, and passed. 
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PUBLIC LAND COMMISSION REPORT. 


Mr. MANDERSON. Iam instructed by the Committee on Printing, 
to whom was referred the joint resolution (H. Res. 18) for the further 
distribution of the Report of the Public Land Commission, to report 
it favorably, and I ask for its present consideration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. It repeals the provisions of 
joint resolutions approved August 7, 1882, and June 27, 1884, limiting 
the time for the gratuitous distribution of the Codified Land Laws and 
History of the Public Domain, and authorizes the Secretary of the In- 
* terior to distribute copies remaining to the credit of any member of 
Congress upon the order of the member. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Iam directed by the Committee on Printing 
to report back adversely the joint resolution (S. R. 36) for the farther 
distribution of the Report of the Pablic Land Commission, and I move 
that it be postponed indefinitely. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BINDING OF CENSUS SCHEDULES. 


Mr. MANDERSON. Iam directed by the Committee on Printing 
to report back favorably the concurrent resolution authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to have bound the schedules of the Second, Third, 
Fourth, and Tenth Censuses of the United States, and I ask for its pres- 
ent consideration, 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion, which is as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate — House of Representatives concurring), That the Secre- 
wy of the Interior is hereby authorized to have bound, at the Government 

nting Office, the schedules of the Second, Third, Fourth, and Tenth Censuses 
of the United States. 

Mr, MANDERSON. The object of the resolution is that the original 
schedules at the Census Office may be bound. They have been bound 
as to very many of the censuses of the United States, but as to those 
mentioned in the resolution they have not been bound. The 
of the Interior asks this authorization to have them bound so that they 
may be preserved. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


MONEY FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Mr. MAHONE. Iam directed by the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds to submit a epoxi in response to a resolution of the 
Senate of February 10, 1886. ask that the report may lie on the 
table and that the usual number of copies be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection that order 
will be made, 

Mr. CONGER. What is the report? What is the subject-matter? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first page of the report will be 
read, 

Mr. CONGER. I do not care to have the report read, but only to 
have the subject-matter stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair can not inform the Sena- 
tor. The first page of the report will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: ? 


In response to a resolution of the Senate, dated February 10, 1886, that the 
8 on sane panana and Grounds pe 2 to re a 3 ee 
ate the aggregate amount of money pro; a pi y the re- 

rted from that committee up to and Peeiedin PRATER also the number of 
buildings and cost of each and the States in which they are to be located; also 
the population of the cities or towns in which such buildings are to be erected 
and the parpode for which each building is to be used,” the following report is 
submitted, &c. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be printed and lie 
on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill (H. R. 7479) to pro- 
vide a method for settling controversies and differences between rail- 
road corporations engaged in interstate and Territorial transportation of 
property or passengers and their employés; in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. . 

The message also announced that the House had passed the following 
bills, each with an amendment, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

A bill 68 683) granting a pension to Henry O. Hill; and 

A bill (S. 814) granting a pension to Mrs. Adaline M. Putnam. 

The message er announced that the House had agreed to the re- 
port of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1270) to 
authorize the Mississippi Water-Power and Boom Company, of Brain- 
erd, Minn., to construct a dam across the Mississippi River. 

7 The message also announced that the Househad passed the following 
ills: 

A bill 1 Sal 


to increase the pension of Florence Murray; 
A bill (S. 811 


granting a pension to Mrs. Susan Gilman; 
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A bill (S. 1127) 3 zma correct the act approved March 3, 1885, 
granting a pension to Sarah Hague; ani 
A bill (S. 1363) granting a pension to William Blanchard. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The m farther announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled joint resolutions; and they were thereupon 
signed by the President pro t re: 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 58 authorizing the printing of a naval 
report; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 115) providing for the execution of the 
joint resolution of February 5, 1883, voting thanks and a medal to John 
F. Slater. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. CONGER introduced a bill (S. 2038) granting a pension to Mrs. 
Mary A. Parker; which was read twice by its title, and, with the ac- 
companying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. HARRISON introduced a bill (S. 2039) granting an increase of 
pension to Ira Miller; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. LOGAN introduced a bill (S. 2040) granting a pension to George 
Faulk; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 

pers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. INGALLS introduced a bill 6 2041) to establish a a of entry 
and delivery at Atchison, Kans. ; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2042) granting a pension to Manuel 
Tibbs; which was read twice byits title, and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. GORMAN introduced a bill (S. 2043) for the relief of Capt. 
Charles Thomas, of the United States Navy; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 2044) to extend the provisions 
of an act entitled ‘‘An act granting bounty land to certain officers and 
soldiers who have been engaged in the military service of the United 
States, approved September 28, 1850; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, introduced a bill (S. 2045) granting a pen- 
sion to Mrs. Sarah Hamilton; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr, BLAIR introduced a bill (S. 2046) granting a pension to Eliza- 
beth Marshall; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WALTHALL introduced a bill (S. 2047) authorizing the Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana Bridge and Railroad Company, of Natchez, Miss., 
toconstruct a bridge over the Mississippi River at ornear Natchez, Miss. ; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas (by segues) introduced a bill (S. 2048) for 
the relief of the heirs of John W. West, deceased; which was 
twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

He also (by gic introduced a bill (S. 2049) for the relief of 
James N. Hill, heir at law of Joshua Hill, deceased; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2050) to refer the claims of 
the Eastern Cherokee Indians to the Court of Claims; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. TELLER (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2051) to incorporate 
the National Academy of Dental Science; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Education and Labor, 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill (S. 2052) authorizing the construc- 
tion of a bridge over the Mississippi River at Saint Louis, Mo, and for 
other purposes; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. MILLER introduced a bill (S. 2053) for the relief of Chester A. 
Arthur and William H. Robertson, late collectors of the customs of the 
district of the city of New York; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the aceompanyin; itions, referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. RIDD: ERGER introduced a bill (S. 2054) for the relief of 
Mrs. M. C. Handson, widow of Captain Weighton Hanson, United States 
Army; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2055) to authorize the Court of Claims 
to take jurisdiction of and adjudge the claim of the Piedmont Railroad 
Company; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

AMENDMENT TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I submit an amendment intended to be proposed 
to the river and harbor bill, and as it is brief I ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


That the sum of $100,000 be, and the same is hereby, 8 out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the improvement of the 
harbor at Michigan City, Ind. 
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Mr. VOORHEES. I move that the amendment be referred 
with the accompanying letter to the Committee on Commerce. 
The motion was agreed to. 
PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
ee motion of Mr. PIKE, it was 


That the papers in the claim of Brown for remuneration for 
nt pech — — — by the United States Army in be withdrawn from the files 
rred to the Committee on Claims, there being no adverse report. 
COMMITTEE SERVICE. 


Mr. CAMERON submitted the following resolution; which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 
33 That Senator SHERNAN be chairman of the Committee on Foreign 

ons. 

a Senator HARRISON be appointed a member of the Committee on Foreign 

That Senator SPOONER be appointed a member of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

That Senator STANFORD be appointed a member of the Committee on Civil 


Retrenchmen 
That Senator MITCHELL, of Oregon, be appointed ä Com- 
mittee on Additional Accommodations for the Library of Congress. 
CENTENNIAL CELEBRATIONS AT WASHINGTON. 


Mr. GORMAN. I offer the following concurrent resolution, and ask 
for its present consideration: 


the Senate (the House * 
by 0 of Representatives ives concurring), That « joint select bring. 


Resolved 
committee of three on the part of — 
of Ropresentatives be appointed to consider the 9 of a celebration in 
at Washington of the centennial 1 the of Gover 
3 „ wed Uni perio in 18 and 8 n 5 
ve America and hat, 
ton by. Congress fe at vimbio in connection therewith. 8 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 
Mr. HALE. Let that go over. 
2 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will lie over under 
e rule. 


CONSIDERATION OF EXECUTIVE NOMINATIONS. 


Mr. PLATT. In of a notice which I gave at the last sit- 
ting of the Senate I desire to submit for printing an amendment to be 
by me to the resolution relating to the consideration of execu- 

tive nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be noobjection the amend- 
ment will be printed. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Amendment to be proposed by Mr. Prarr to the resolution 
consideration of e nominations submitted by him January 29, 
reported adversel: y by e Committee on Rules April 5, 1884: 

After the word“ T An insert the words “and acted upon; “ and at the 
end of the resolution add the following words : 

“And so much of section 2, Rule XXXVI, and section 2, Rule XXXVIII, of 
the standing rules of the Senate as conflicts with or is inconsistent with the 
above isto the extent of such inconsistency rescinded,” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. PLATT. I desire to say that at some convenient time in the 
near future I shall ask the Senate to listen to some remarks upon the 
resolution. I hope I may be able, without interfering with the press- 
ing business of the Senate, to do so on Wednesday or Thursday. 


EXPENSE OF DISTRIBUTING PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there are no further concurrent 
or other resolutions ” the Chair lays before the Senate a resolution which 
comes over under objection from Thursday. Theresolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. GORMAN April 
1, 1886, as follows: 

Resolved, Secretary of t! nte d ed 
ate ve 2 pesoni em loved in et sonnei and cern 
documents, „an, other 
Public documents together with the com „ 1884, and 1855. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. INGALLS. I now 5 amend the resolution by adding: 

And also to communicate Senate such — or sug- 
gestions aa in is Judgment wil t be of advantage to tn the mentor ot 
and distribution of pi documents. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


MISSISSIPPI WATER-POWER AND BOOM COMPANY. 
Mr. DOLPH called up for bee the following report: 


The committee of conference Ten votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate t to the lt 1270) to authorize the. Mississippi 
Water-Power and Boom Company, of rained Minn., to construct a dam across 
the 3 River, having met, aſter full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses that the House re- 
cede from its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate and 
same, 


to the 
„and 


agree to the 


The report was concurred in. 
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DELAWARE INDIANS. 


Mr. INGALLS. I move that the bill (S. 943) to pay the Delaware 
Indians the value of certain lands in in com ce with treaty 


stipulati which is on the Calendar favorably reported from the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, be referred to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 


The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE PENSION BILLS. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the following bills; in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 


A bill (H. R. 515) granting a pension to Althea A. Frasner; 

A bill (H. R. 567 ROE a D ta Mare 5. TINU 

A bill (H. R. 599) granting a pension to Mrs. Honorah Maloney; 

A bill (H. R. G3 fo grani a pension to John G: Sha el 

A bill (H. R. 918 sng a panoe to Gilbert A. Philips; 

A bill (H. R. 1273 Ffor the ef of Samuel J. Brown; 

A bill (H. R. 1330) granting a pension to Martin Taylor; 

A bill H. R. 1560) for the relief of Evaline A. White 

A bill (H. R. 2054 2054) granting a pension to Rebecca Marchant; 

A bill (H. R, 2940) granting a pension to John T. Pennington; 

A bill (H. R. 3135) granting an increase of pension to Charles Se- 

A bill (H. R. 3303) to restore tothe pension-roll the name of Joseph 
McMillan; 

A bill (H. R. 3489 granting a pension to Amelia J. Gill; 

A bill (H. R. 3860 PETEA pension to John H. Walters; 

A bill (H. R. 4461 ting a on to Stevens W. Merrill; 

A bill (H. R. 4685) for the relief of John A. Orendorff; 

A bill (H. R. 4782 granting a pension to Elisabeth McKay; 

A bill (H. R. 4808) granting a pension to William Field; 

A bill (H. R. 4850) for the relief of William J. Hudson; 

A bill (H. R. 4884) granting a pension to Rose A. McManus; 

A bill (H. R. 5058) granting a pension to John Arthur; 

A bill (H. R. 5351) granting a pension to Mrs. Clarissa Taft 

A bill (H. R. 5408) granting a pension to Josiah Focht; 

A bill (H. R. 5583) granting a pension to John G. Burrill; 

A bill (H. R. 5655) granting a pension to Elizabeth B. Bell; 

A bill (H. R. 6000) granting a pension to George W. Cramblett; 

A bill (H. R. 6012) to increase the pension of Leander W. Corey; 

A bill (H. R. 6019) granting a pension to Maria Hollands; 

A bill (H. R. 6020) granting a pension to Levi M. Starne; 

A bill (H. R. 6023) for the relief of Frank Sherbonaw; 

A bill (H. R. 6039) for the relief of Greenville R. Hale; 

A bill (H. R. 6044 8 a pension to Eliza Francesco; 

A bill (H. R. 2150 a pension to Adam Feltner; 

A bill (H. R. 6150) for the relief of Euphemia R. Smith; 

A bill . R. 6192) granting a pension to Mary N orman; 

A bill (H. R. 6225) granting a pension to Abigail H. Carey; 

A bill (H. R. 6237) for the relief of Samuel Shuler; 

A bill (H. R. 6257) for the relief of Julia Connelly; 

A bill (H. R. 6457) granting a pension to Alfred Pickelsimer; 

A bill (H. R. 6502) granting a pension to Lucy Ann ped 

A bill (H. R. 6504) granting a pension to Nathan M 

A bill (H. R. 6519) granting a pension to John D. Krehbiel; = 

A bill (H. R. 6638) ting a pension to William Gordon; 

A bill (H. R. 6639) granting a pension to Catharine Kennedy; 

A bill (H. R. 6648) for the relief of Edward M. Harrington; and 

A bill (H. R. 6668) granting a pension to Lurena Wages. 


The foregoing. forty-six pension bills were severally read twice by 
their titles, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


EFFICIENCY OF THE ARMY. 


Mr. LOGAN. L ask that the Army bill be laid before the Senate. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Army bill is now the order un- 
der a special agreement which the Chair will have read, so that the 
Senate may understand the unanimous agreement made at the last 
sitting. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
Mr. Loaax. That 5 Monday afte? the eet oe we proceed to the 
consideration of the bill to increase the efficiency of esse eee eee it 
until it is disposed of, with a view not to displace any other measure that has the 
hour that the unfinished 


right of n at the conclusion of the morning 
d before us and then temporarily laid aside to proceed with the 


Army efficiency bill until it is 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Illinois asks unanimous consent 
for „ „ Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the proposition is agreed 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. oa Senator from Illinois will yield 
to the Chair to lay before the Senate a bill from the House of Repre- 
sentatives for reference. 

Mr. LOGAN. Certainly. 

LABOR ARBITRATION. 

The bill (H. R. 7479) e i a method for settling controversies 
and differences between rai corporations engaged in interstate and 
Territorial transportation of property or passengers and their employés 
was read twice by its title. 
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Mr. BLAIR. Lask that that bill, whichis one of great public inter- 
est and of some urgency at the present time, may be printed in the 
RECORD, in order that it may be immediately in the possession of the 
Senate, and I give notice that I shall ask the immediate action of the 
Committee on Education and Labor upon the bill and the earliest pos- 
sible consideration thereof by the Senate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hampshire 
moves that the bill be printed in the Recorp. The Chair will state 
that it has been printed two or three times in the RECORD. 

Mr. BLAIR. I have not seenit. There were a great many amend- 
ments placed upon the bill in the other House, and I should like to have 

it printed as it finally passed that body. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the request of 


the Senator from New Hampshire? The Chair hears none, and the bill. 


will be so printed and referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 
The bill is as follows: z 


An act to providea method for settling controversies and differences between 
railroad corporations engaged in interstate and Territorial transportation of 
property or passengers and their employés, 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Uniled States 

America in Cougress That whenever differences or controversies — 

between railroad companies e in the of poparty oe par 

sengers between twoor more States of the United States, between a tory 
and State, within the Territories of the United States, or within the District of 

Columbia, and the gopa és of said railroad companies, which differences or 

controversies may hi 8 obstruct, interrupt, or atfect such transporta- 

tion of property or passengers, if, upon the written proposition of either yto 
the controv to submit their differences to arbitration, the other shall 

accept the proposition, then and in such event the railroad company is 8 

authorized to select and appoint one person, and such employé or employés as 

the case may be, to select and appoint another person, and the two persons thus 

9 75 of voa Caga he citi- 


selected and appointed to select a third perso: 
zens of the United States and wholly im 


such differences or controversies; and the three and ap- 
pointed shall be, and they are hereby, created and constituted a board of arbi- 
tration, with the duties, powers, and N hereinafter set forth. 

serge seb nen gree poate : aitia rhein enn of this act 
shal! a powers and au n respect to administering sub- 
penaing witnesses and eompelling thelr attendance, preserving order during 
the sitti. requiring the production of papers 


relatin and 28 

to the rouſt court of the Un 

States; but in no case shall any witness be compelled to disclose the secrets or 
* of any labor o ization of which he ma: 


pec Bo stenographer, and 
incons © prov. ee, 
of the differences and controversies submitted to them to a conclusion and de- 
termination. Each of said arbitrators shall take an oath to honestly, fairly, and 
faithfully perform his duties, and that he is not personally * in the sub- 
ject-matter in controversy, which oath may be udministered by any State or Ter- 
ritorial officer authorized to administer oaths, The third person so selected and 
appointed as aforesaid shall be the president of said board; and any order, find- 
ing, conclusion, or award made by a majority of such arbitrators shall be of the 
same force and effect as if all three of such arbitrators concurred therein or 
united in making the same, 
Sec. g. That it shall be the duty of said board of arbitration, immediately upon 
their selection, to organize at the nearest practicable point to the place of the ori- 
in of the difficulty or controversy, and to hear and determine the matters of 
. which may be submitted to them in writing by all the parties, giv- 
ing them full Oppo to be heard on oath, in person and by witnesses, and 
also granting them the right to be represented by counsel; and after conclud- 
ing its investigation said board shall publicly announce its award, which, with 
the findings of fact upon which it is basat shall reduced to wriling and 
signed by the arbitrators concurring therein, and, together with the testimon 
taken in the case, shall be filed with the Commisioner of Labor of the Uni 
States, who shall make such award public as soon as the same shall have been 
received by him. ` 
Sec, 4, That it shall be the right of any employés engaged in the controversy 
to appoint, by designation in writing, one or more persons to act for them in 
the selection of an arbitrator to represent them upon the board of arbitration, 
Sec, 5. That each member of said tribunal of arbitration shall receive a com- 
nsation of $10 a day for the time actually employed. Thattheclerk appointed 
y said tribunal of arbitration shall receive the same fees and gery eee 
as clerks of United States circuit courts and district courts receive for serv- 
ices, That the s:enographer shall receive as full compensation for his services 
20 cents for each folio of an hundred words of testimony taken and reduced to 
writing before snid arbitrators. That United States marshals or persons 
serving the of said tribunal of arbitration shall receive the same fees 
and compensation for such services as they would receive for like services upon 
ee issued by United States commissioners. That witnesses be- 
ore said tribunal of arbitration shall receive the same fees as witnesses attend- 


tn, 
be examined and certified by the United States district j 
which the arbitration is held before they are presented to g of- 
cers of the Treasury Department for settlement, and shall then be subject to the 
eo of section 816 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; and asuf- 


wise ap sca ‘ovided, 4 
out of the ry the United States to defray the expenses of any single ar- 
bitration under this act. 

Passed the House of Representatives April 3, 1886, 


Attest: 
JOHN B. CLARK, In., Clerk. 


FITZ-JOHN PORTER. 
Mr. SEWELL. If the Senator from Illinois will allow me, I desire 


to give notice that on Monday, the 19th instant, I shall ask the Senate 
to take up the bill (H. R. 67) for the relief of Fitz-John Porter. 


FORFEITURE OF RAILROAD LANDS. 


Mr. CALL. I ask unanimous consent to lay aside the pending order 
so that I may submit for a very short period of time some remarks on 
a resolution that I introduced, which is now upon the table ready to be 
taken up. I did not desire to interfere with the Senator from Illinois, 
but I shall not occupy any great length of fime. 

Mr. LOGAN. I dislike very much to refuse any courtesy to a Sen- 
ator, but the Senator from Florida well knows that the Army bill has 
been before the Senate for several days, and.it has been postponed time 
and again. There is an agreement that it shall be taken up now and 
that we shall proceed with it until it is finished, and I hope that will 
be done. The Senator wili have ample opportunity hereafter to make 
his remarks, 8 

Mr. CALL. I do not urge it upon the Senator from Illinois, but I 
give notice that at the conclusion of the Army debate I shall ask the 
Senate to take up the resolution to which I refer in order that I may 
submit some remarks upon it. 

EFFICIENCY OF THE ARMY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 777) to increase the efficiency of the Army of the 
United States, the pending question being on Mr. HALE’s motion to 


strike out section 2. 
The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
PLUMB] is entitled to the floor. 
Mr. PLUMB, At the conclusion of the consideration of this bill on 
a ing day there remained some things which I desired to say about 
the bill which I will t to the Senate now. 

Section 11 of the bill provides as follows: 


That so much of the act making appropriations for the Army approved July 
8 forbids payment of mileage over land-grant railroads, be. and the same 


I desire to call the attention of the Senate especially to that section. 
The provision which it repeals, section 2 of the Army appropriation act 
of July 24, 1876, is as follows: 


_That is as much of the section as refers to the question of mileage. 
By a series of legislative provisions the relations of the General Gov- 
ernment to the land-grant railways were adjusted upon the basis of the 
payment by the Government of 50 per cent. of the ordinary or schedule 
prices for the transportation of persons and property over such railroads, 
and in order to save to the Government the fall benefit of that provis- 
ion-that part of section 2 of the act of 1876 which I have read was 
adopted. At the present time if an Army officer wants to travel over 
a land-grant railroad he can not get mileage, but he goes to the proper 
quartermaster and gets an order for transportation in kind. That 

rts him without cost to himself, but it cuts him off from the 
little profit he gets when he travels on other railroads at 8 cents a mile. 

Now, in order to give an Army officer this little profit, which is dear 
to his heart, this bill coming from the Committee on Military Affairs 
proposes to double the price we have to pay to land-grant railroads for 
that transportation. For instance, in the State of Kansas the regular 
local fare upon all railroads is 3 cents a mile. An Army officer who 
travels over a land-grant railroad in that State gets transportation from 
the quartermaster in kind, and when the bill is rendered to the Goy- 
ernment by the company it is cut in two in the middle, the transportation 
thus costing the Government 14 cents a mile for that transportation, 
and thatis reserved to the Government because of theterms upon which 
the lands which built the roads were granted to the railroad companies, 
by which, under the decision of the Supreme Court, the Government is 
entitled to the free use of the track, and is only required to pay for tho 
use of the motive-power, wages, &c. 

By reason of this decision of the court, and by reason of the legislation 
which at various dates has followed that decision, the Government gets 
now a reduction of one-half on all its transportation over land-grant 
railroads, including the transportation of officers and soldiers. It can 
readily be seen that if an officer gets 8 cents a mile and pays 3, he enjoys 
some little profit. It is one of the perquisites of the military service, 
so to speak, and one of those things the taking away of which makes 
the Army officer resentful. He does not like it at all. He does not 
want the Government to save 1} cents a mile on his travel, and thereby 
deprive him of 5 cents a mile clear profit. If the Senator from Illinois 
in his zeal to serve the Army officers and give them all possible perqui- 
sites which legislation can provide had simply said they should have 
the 8 éents a miles but that the railroad company should deduct the 
cent and a half per mile as now, it would have been better. But in 
order to give the Army officer this profit, this provision not only covers 
the officer himself, but requires the Government to pay a cent anda 
half per mile extra to the railroad companies beyond what your law 
now requires to be paid, and beyond what has been agreed upon as 


Just. 
While I think an Army officer traveling under orders is well enough 
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equipped when he gets an order ſor transportation in kind, so that that 
transportation costs him nothing, still if it is designed to enable him to 
make a profit out of travel, and so make it a favor to him to get from 


his commanding officer the necessary order to travel, let us give him the 
benefit alone and not give it to railroad companies with which we had 
a formal settlement whereby they agreed to accept in full satisfaction 
forservice rendered to the Governmentone-half rates, and this, too, based 
on the valuable consideration of the land grants they had from the Gov- 
ernment. 

Those members of the Senate who were here a few years ago will 
not need to have recalled to them the struggle that occurred over the 
question of how much this extra transportation of officers should cost 
the General Government. From time to time the amounts which had 
been paid were enlarged until we came to pay, as in 1876, $230,000 a 
year to Army officers traveling under orders without troops. Great 
abuses grew up under it. A case was brought to the attention of the 
committee having the subject in charge where a general officer desirous 
of sending his wife to a watering place which was somewhat remote 
from the station where he was serving detailed a member of his staff 
to go to the watering place, and the extra pay that staff officer received 
on account of the trip was sufficient to pay the entire expenditure of 
the general officer’s wife who accompanied the staff officer. That was 
not, I beg the Senate to understand, a single case by any means. We 
come to know many such abuses that had grown up under the provis- 
ion for Army transportation, and they are abuses which are liable to 
again occur. 

Now whenever an Army officer wants to be transported over stage- 
routes where the price of transportation is more than 8 cents a mile, or 
is such that he does not get any profit on it, I venture to say he inva- 
riably to the quartermaster and gets transportation in kind; but 
where he can travel over a railroad over which he may have a or 
over which at all events the charge is lessthan 8 cents a mile, he claims 
his 8 cents a mile and thereby makes a profit. 

Iam not complaining now about the rate of 8 cents a mile; that is 
apart from this dizcussion; but I call attention to the fact that here is 
one of those wholesome rules that grew out of the adjustment of our 
relations to land-grant railroads which it is proposed to rescind simply 
in order to give greater profit to Army officers—the Government losing 
at both ends. 

Section 5 is as follows: 

That officers serving away from their stations as members or judge-advocates 
of courts-martial or courts of inquiry, or as members of military boards, shall re- 
ceive a per diem allowance of $2.50. 

The Senator from Illinois made the obvious explanation, which is 
that when once there has been established a scale of expense to which 
the officer has accustomed himself he shall not be moved unless he is 
paid for moving. In other words, he is to be insured against extra ex- 
pense under all circumstances, and whatever may happen no contin- 
gency or emergency of any kind isever to affect him unfavorably. He 
is to be so equipped and bolstered up by provisions of law that if he 
turns around twice more in the course of a day than he is accustomed 
to do he must be paid for that turning around. 

According to the authority which the Senator from Illinois quoted 
the other day, there were over three thousand courts-martial held in 
the division of the Missouri last year; and that did not include mili- 

boards of survey, and so on. I think generally the average 
number of officers will be at least seven toa court-martial. That would 
take the service of twenty-one thousand officers in the course of the 
year; and if only half of those served on the courts-martial away from 
their stations, and if no court-martial sat more than two days, it would 
mean the addition of a very considerable sum to the expense of the 
Army for the purpose of evening up the compensation of the officers in 
such a way that under no possible circumstances can it be said that 
anything they can be required to do under orders has resulted in any 
loss to them. I think the Army that has got along for the last one 
hundred years without that provision can get along without it longer. 

Section 6 provides: 

That the Secre of War may authorize the employment at the headquar- 
ters of military divisions, departments, and districts of civilian clerks in place 
of the general-service clerks now authorized for such employment, at rates of 
compensation not to exceed those paid to other civilian clerks employed at such 
headquarter by officers of the Quartermaster’s and „ 

A few years ago on due consideration the enlistment of what is known 
as general-service clerks was provided for. That law provided for the 
enlistment of not to exceed four hundred persons in the Army who 
were to receive the pay and allowance, I think of a sergeant, and who 
were to be employed exclusively for clerical purposes. The average 
pay is about $81 a month; just about $1,000 per year. Under that au- 
thority for employment there has been employed this number of clerks, 
and they have rendered great satisfaction. The result ha#been to bring 
into the service a useful body of men, and their service has been en- 
tirely satisfactory except that it robs the division and department com- 
manders of that which they would like to have, the privilege of select- 
ing somebody whom they personally like as clerks at their headquarters, 

It doesnotenable them to exercise that choice which they would like 
to have and to distribute that patronage which, after all, is as dear to 
persons ont of political life, I suppose, as it is to persons in political 


life. So it is proposed here to practically destroy this system which 
has been subjected to the test of years and substitute in place of it the 
arbitrary will and discretion of the Army commanders to employ pa 
sons at & price which will be undoubtedly at least one-half greater than 
the present cost to the Government of the general-service clerks, and 
without bringing any better results. 

Another provision of this bill is found in section 8 to this effect: 

That officers of the line, except regimental quartermasters, detailed for duty 
as acting assistant quartermasters, shall be allowed the same additional com- 
pensation as is now allowed by law to acting commissaries of subsistence. 

That is an allowance of $10 per month, and that illustrates again the 
general disposition which underlies this bill to avail of every possible 
opportunity to give something extra to some officer of the Army. Some 


man who does not want to command his company and can be detailed 


as a quartermaster is to have $10 a month—a reward to men for shirk- 
ing that duty with their company which they owe, and which whether 
they can be spared from their company or not practically imposes no 
greater responsibility upon them than there is upon them as company 
commanders. It ought to be a part of the duty of every officer to serve 
in every d ment in the Army within some reasonable period of 
time, in order that he may be familiar with other duties than those 
specifically attached to his ordinary assignment, Every company com- 
mander ought to be in turn the quartermaster of a post or regiment; he 
ought toserve in the general staff departments; he ought to be sufficiently 
many-sided in order that if the emergency shall ever come for armies, 
we shall have those in all our companies and in all our regiments who 
are capable of performing those valuable functions which they would 
then be required to render in connection with the organization of vol- 
unteer regiments. 

As it is now, once an officer of any branch of the service always such 
officer and nothing else; and the tendency is all the while not only to 
keep a man in the place where he happens to be appointed, but to re- 
move from him any stimulus to learn anything else except the naked 
and very limited routine of duties which fall to his lot in the rank to 
which he happens to be appointed. He has no responsibility. As I said 
the other day, the commanding officer of a company does not see his 
company until it comes out on parade in charge of the orderly sergeant. 
Herarely drills it. It is presented to him, sotospeak, properly equipped 
for service. Instead of this there ought to be ever present with the offi- 
cer responsibility for more things and not the constant disposition to 
make him responsible for less. ~ 

The addition of this section will not add very largely to the expense, 
perhaps, but it is a totally useless provision; and why at this late day 
it should seem to be necessary to seek out every possible occasion and 
opportunity to add to the perquisites and to the emoluments of the offi- 
cers of the Army and to the consequent burden of the Treasury, I have 
yet to be informed. 

I received a letter the other day from a gentleman who described him- 
self as ‘‘an old citizen of New York,’’ who reprobated me very sharply 
for my opposition to the increase of the Army. He said there were fort; 
thousand socialists in New York who were ready at any time to rise 8 
destroy property, and that the Army, to use his expression, would not 
furnish them mince-meat.’? Without knowing anything about it, I will 
venture to say that that old citizen of New York” is a man of very 
considerable wealth, and that by as much as he has acquired wealth has 
withdrawn himself from the discharge of the ordinary duties of a citi- 
zen. He does not know anything more about the government of that 
municipality of which he is a part than some man who was never within 
its borders; he probably has not voted for many years; he has absorbed 
himself with his own private business, overlooking his obligation to the 
public, caring nothing for anything else than accumulating money, and 
without any sense of responsibility concerning the character or the qual- 
ity of the Government which was over him. He wants the United States 
Government to protect his wealth, which he has done nothing to pro- 
tect himself by contributing his mite to just and good government. 

It is one of the evil signs of the times that the men who it would be 
supposed had the most at stake in the Government pay the least re- 
gard to their duties as citizens. They are not the men who go to the 
polls; they are not the men who seek to form an enlightened judg- 
ment in regard to public affairs; they are those who, as they accumu- 
late, get more and more selfish and less and less concerned about their 
public duties and obligations, and who, at the very first scent of dan- 
ger, which comes to them quicker than it does to the average man be- 
cause they have more to lose, call upon the General Government to do 
for them what they have heretofore in this cowardly way omitted to 
do for themselves. The letter is significant not only of that, but of 
the general feeling as to what this addition to the Army means. 

The Senator from Illinois has seemed to think that there was some 
personal ill-will toward him in this matter, and he has said a great 
many disagreeable things about those of us who have had the temerity 
to oppose this bill. Ido not reflect upon him for having introduced 
the bill. I think, perhaps, his regard for the regular Army is natural, 
not like Katisha in the Mikado, an acquired taste, but one that may 
be inherited. I have no doubt that in introducing and advocating it 
he is perfectly sincere and honest. He naturally thinks of the mili- 
tary establishment with some degree of pride, a very natural degree of 
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ride too. I hope, however, that that pride which he has in the regu- | will be increased as the troops are increased. There is not a single 


r Army will not induce him to forget that great volunteer army of 
which he formed so important a part, and that in his zeal to increase 
the perquisites and emoluments of the officers of the regular Army he 
will not forget the one fact which stands out in bold relief to all in- 
telligent observers who contemplate that great struggle of a few years 
ago, that after all it was the private soldier who, while he got the least, 
was entitled to the greatest credit. I hope he will not forget that those 
private soldiers are scattered all oyer this broad land, mostly in com- 
parative poverty; that the Government is in debt to them—a debt 
which it grudgingly pays, some of which it has not paid at all, and 
which I fear it never will pay. 

The Senator from Illinois has himself introduced from time to time a 
bill for the equalization of bounties, which, asin duty bound, he sent to 
the committee of which he is chairman and a conspicuous and hon- 
ored member, and in which he has, as he has in the Senate, a great and 
commanding influence. I hope when he has got through with the reg- 
ular Army, when he has given to it everything that the most exacting 
member of it could demand, he will remember these men who labor 
under this inequality which the bill to which I have referred seeks to 
remedy, and that before the time when by means of bills of this kind 
and others of like character the money in the will be ex- 
hausted, he will to get that bill before the Senate and make 
that much of a contribution to the welfare of the private soldiers in 
the late war, in the di of an honest debt which the Government 
owes to them and which it has too long postponed the payment of. And 
when he shall get that bill out of the committee, whether with a favor- 
able or an unfavorable report, he will not need to me asa 
demagogue on this floor to get me to vote for it. He will not need to 
make an offensive reference to any business in which I happen to be en- 

in order to get me into line with him in supporting that measure. 

will gladly join with him in passing it through the Senate. There 
is no hurry about it; next year will do, no doubt; but such a measure 
as now before the Senate to give more pay to the regular Army can not 
wait. If when it comes next year it is not met by the statement that 
we have already exhausted the money in the Treasury and so these 
men must wait another generation, I shall be glad. And I hope that 
when he considers that bill, and the men whom it will benefit scattered 
as they are from Maine to California, poor and weak and distressed, he 
will revive his recollections of that grand army which he led, of the 
great merit of the men in the ranks who composed it and who were 
only too glad to follow where he led and whose courage and constancy 
he knows better than I can tell him. He knows how they have long 
suffered on account of the injustice of the Government; what a relief 
the pittance due them would bring. And when he gets through with 
the Army, when he has piled up mountain high its salaries and 
emoluments and added everything which the exactions of that branch 
of the service can demand, that he will bear in mind these other and 
helpless ones to whom we owe something for services already rendered. 

Mr. President, there has been some discussion about the cost of the 
addition of five thousand men to the regular Army, and the Senator 
from Illinois will put in a statement in his speech presently, I have no 
doubt, from some officer of the Army speaking simply of the pay and 
ignoring the great mass of expenses which go to make up the cost of 
the Army, and which is bound to be to a large extent, if not wholly, 
proportioned to the number of persons in it. I have here the Army 
appropriation bill for 1876, which I select simply as a matter of con- 
venience, having referred to provisions which it contains, and it is sub- 
stantially the same as those which have succeeded it. Stress has been 
laid upon the cost of transporting the Army, and it has been said this 
item would not be increased by increasing the number of enlisted men. 
Here is the item of the appropriation bill which provides for transpor- 
tation: N 

For tation of the Army, includi — 
ing eee, or water; of othing an W 3 5 7 
the depots of Philadelphia and Jeffersonville to the several posts and Army de- 
pots, and from those depots to the troops in the field; of horse equipments and 
of subsistence-stores from the places of purchase and from the places of delivery, 
under con to such places as the circumstances of the service may require 
them to be sent; of ordnance, ordnance stores, and small-arms from found- 
eries and armories to the arsenals, fortifications, frontier posts, and Army de- 
pots; freight, wharfage, tolls, and forriages; the purchase and hire of horses, 
mules, oxen, and harness, and the and repair of wagons, carts, and 
drays, and of ships and other vessels and boats required forthe trans- 


portation of supplies and for garrison purposes; for dra; and cartage at the 
several $ Eire of teamsters; tra: rtation of funds for the pay and other 


disb departments; the expense of sailing public transports on thi 
rivers, the Guit of Maxine andthe Atlantic sang Pacific: for DN E cates 
such posts as, from their situation, require it to be brought froma distance; and 
for clearing roads, and for removing obstructions from roads, harbors, and 
rivers, to the extent which may be required for the actual operations of the 
troops in the field, $3,500,000. 

That is a part of a bill which appropriated about $25,000,000 for the 
support of the Army. The annual appropriation now is a trifle less, 
some of the excrescences having been recently cut off to the extent I 
think of about a million dollars, and yet transportation, including all 
the items which I have enumerated, only amounts to three and a hali 
millions, and that is transportation of camp and garrison equi 
which, of course, will be increased in proportion as the troops are 
creased, of clothing and military stores for their use, which of course 


item of ion except that of officers on extra duty, for which 
the sum of about $160,000 is now appropriated annually, but what will 
be increased in proportion to the enlargement of the number of soldiers 
of the Army. All the items enumerated in the foregoing provision 
amount to only about 12 per cent. of the whole annual cost of the 
Army, and rtation proper not to over 10 per cent. 

In addition to that we appropriate every year a number of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for the erection of new quarters for troops, new hos- 
pitals, and things of that kind, which of course will have to be increased 
in proportion as we increase the number of soldiers. There is no way 
whereby the cost of these five thousand men can be safely estimated to 
be less than $800 per annum per man to the Government if they are put 
into service. All the talk about the pay being only $160 a year for the 
first year, and so on, and 20 cents a day for rations, is idle. The Army 
has got to be clothed and sheltered and fed as well as rted, and 
when it is transported by rail, that transportation is paid for just as 
the transportation of private personsis paid for, in accordance with num- 
bers. When the stores are transported they are paid for in proportion 
to the quantity and weight, whether quartermaster stores or commis- 
sary stores, and all the machinery of the Army, everything that goes 
to make up its expense, is increased in proportion as we increase the 
number of persons for whom the money is to be spent. 

I do not think that is the worst of this bill. I look with more 
disfavor upon the half-dozen additions to the pay and emoluments ot 
the officers than I do upon the addition of five thousand men to the Army, 
bad as I regard that to be. I can conceive of no justification for that. 
We have already made two separate and distinct material increases in 
the pay of officers of the Army since the war. The Senator from Mli- 
nois says this does not increase it. If you make the Government pay 
for the wood which the officer uses, whereas now he is required to pay 
for it himself, is not that adding to his compensation? If you pay him 
two dollars and a half a day for every day that he is puton extra duty 
does not that add to his compensation? If you authorize him to have 
a private servant from the ranks at $20 a month when he can not hire 
one now at less than $40, including board and shelter, is not that in- 
creasing his compensation? And in order to do that this bill provides 
for taking a man who costs the Government $800 a year and giving him 
to the officer for $20 a month. Then when you enlist instructors to in- 
struct his children and thereby relieve him of the necessity of employ- 
ing any one for that purpose, is not that an addition to his compensa- 
tion? And if, in addition to that, you allow him mileage for travel 
not now allowed on which he makes a profit which the Government 
loses, is not that increasing hiscompensation? Sooner or later all offi- 
cers travel, and the difference which they get now between the regular 
railroad fare and 8 cents a mile isa very handsome sum and they ap- 
preciate it. : 

I heard one of the oldest and most useful officers of the Army, whose 
name I am not permitted for obvious reasons to use, speak to this effect 
with reference to this bill: He said the officers of the Army are doing 
well 3 now; and he added, I object to the bill not because I 
am not ing to take what comes to me, but because I foresee the 
time when in the effort to make both ends meet Congress will be cast- 
ing around for some place where it can cut off expenses, and by just as 
much as we increase now the expenses of the Army beyond its needs 
by just that much will the reaction come then which will induce Con- 
gress to put in the knife that much deeper.” I believe that would be 
the judgment of all the judicious members of the Army. They are as 
a rule high-minded, honorable men, but they are men, and when they 
find Congress in a mood to give them something they have not now got, 
like anybody else they will take it. Suppose we were confronted with 
a war and we had to multiply this Army ten or twenty times. At the 
present rate of pay and with all these additional allowances thrown in 
it would be an army the expense of which would be frightful. 

Is it not better to take the money to pay the debt we owe to the vol- 
unteer soldiers who served us in the field in the late war, and thus cul- 
tivate in the minds of our people a belief in the honor and integrity of 
the Government to an extent that will induce them when the necessity 
shall arrive to come forward promptly for service in the ranks? Is it 
not- better to take this $6,000,000 a year and build with it guns and 
fortifications rather than to waste it, because it is absolute waste and 
totally unnecessary upon the existing establishment, and thereby to that 
extent cutoff our ability to engage in this great defensive work, whether 
it be on the land or whether it be upon the sea? Just at a time when 
we seem to be aroused to the necessity of something of that kind and 
when we ought to husband our resources in order to do it effectively 
and promptly, here is a proposition to add $6,000,000 a year to the cur- 
rent expenses of the Army and thereby take that much out of the funds 
from which we might make our Navy within a few years large enough 
to answer all practical purposes, and, in addition to that, put defensive ` 
guns at the important points upon our seacoast. 

I have made a little table of what I think the various items in this 
bill will cost. One hundred instructors in the Army to instruct the chil- 
dren of Army officers and to prevent the necessity of the Army officers 
being detailed under a section of the Revised Statutes which I read the 
other day, to instruct the men of their commands, will cost $100,000. 
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tolerably good school pay. It is a good instructor indeed who in any 
of the States gets a thousand dollars a year. I suppose that the item 
of wood will cost the Government at least $200,000 a year. The addi- 
tion of civilian clerks in place of general service clerks will cost $50,000 
ayear. The loss to the Government on account of the servants who 
are to be enlisted under this bill—because that is what it amounts to 
will be between $600,000 and $700,000 a year. The extra expense or 
courts-martial will be about $50,000. The five thousand additional 
men will cost $4,000,000, The chaplains, details, &c., I estimate will 
cost $50,000 more. 

Then in addition to that is to be added about$900,000 I think, accord- 
ing to the estimate furnished to the chairman of the Military Com- 
mittee, for the increased pay of the private soldiers and the non-com- 
missioned staff, and that is the smallest part of it. 

Altogether there is an actual increase of about $6,000,000, over one- 
third of which will come without the addition of a single man to the 
Army, practically a present to the officers now in service of that much 
money. 

In addition to that, one of the most wholesome provisions in the stat- 
utes, which provides for the inspection of the pay corps by an officer 
not belonging to that corps, is wiped out, and the Secretary of War is 
compelled to inspect the pay corps through the medium of its own 
members. It seems to me as though every one of these provisions is 
totally out of place, totally unjustified. I have no feeling about the 
matter, as has been stated here, and it happened that I had 
sultation with anybody about it prior to first speaking, and if the bill 
shall be voted up it will not affect me in the slighest degree, personally 
or otherwise, and if it shall go down I hope the Senator from Illinois 
will at least believe that the Seaton who vote against it are incapable 
of casting votes upon a measure of this kind upon personal grounds. 

Whatever there is of personality that has been brought into this de- 
bate the Senator has brought in here himself. No one has referred to 
him in an unkind manner, or certainly not until after he had charac- 
terized in a manner most offensive a member of the Senate who never 
had had for him, up to that moment, anything but the kindest of feel- 
ing, and who never had done him anything but service. If he is sat- 
isfied with the debate and what shall grow out of it, I certainly am 
not dissatisfied. > 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I desire to submit a few remarks hardly 
in line with those which have been made to the Senate this morning, 
and yet which look a little bit toward war. I reported a resolution 
touching a commission recommended by the President on fisheries two 
months ago. It was made aspecial order February 16 for February 22. 
It was postponed on account of the educational bill about a month, 
and of the political discussion about three weeks, and now the Army 
bill and the Washington Territory bill have interposed. I regard it 
as very essential that that matter shall be discussed in the Senate and 
determined at the earliest day possible. I think that good reasons will 
appear from the suggestions and facts I shall briefly present for early 
and decisive action. 

Mr. President, I wish to read the following resolution adopted by the 
Fishing Exchange in Portland a week ago: 

Whereas information has been received through the Assistant Secre! of 
State that American fishing vessels have no right to enter Canadian bays or har- 
py — 4 for shelter, damage, and purchasing wood and water: 


ore we memorialize Con: to take some immediate action that shall 
© same privileges of entering American 


deprive provincial of bays 
and PF Be that are denied by the Dominion Government to American fisher- 
men; an 


Whereas there are several provincial vessels in our port purchasing bait for 
the purpose of carrying on their cod fisheries: 

Therefore we ask that the same restrictions be placed upon their vessels which 
enter American ports for bait that the Canadian Government has imposed upon 


American vessels; and . 
Whereas the Canadian Government has al; fitted out cruisers ostensibly 


to keep American vessels outside the three-mile limit, so called: 
Therefore we pray that our Government send a sufficient number of armed 
vessels to look and protect the rights of American vessels. 


I wish to say further that the minister of marine in Canada has issued 
a proclamation in which he declares that no American fishing vessel 
shall be permitted to enter Canadian ports for the purchase of bait or 
ice, or for the purpose of shipping crews, or for the purpose of landing 
freight from their vessels for transmission across the Canadas into the 
States. I understand further that they have fitted out their cruisers, 
and that there is one to-day in British waters giving directions to our 
fishermen not to enter a Canadian port for any purpose except shelter, 
to buy wood or water, or to repair under the treaty of 1818, 
and I know they claim that to-day we are living under the treaty of 
1818, under the terms of which we had no commercial privileges in 
Canadian ports whatever, and in fact we never had any from the day 
we became independent up to the treaty of 1818. 

The President of the Fishery Union sent to the State Department, 
March 25, a communication calling the attention of that Department 
to what was going on in those waters, and calling upon the Department 
to take some action touching the premises, I took up the New York 
Tribune this morning and found that Captain Whitten, a Portland man, 


no cen- | p 


in reply from the State Department, dated ‘‘ Washington, D. C., March 


27, 1886. Here is what the State Department says: 

American vessels of any have a right to enter any port which is not 
Peppe er of shipping a whole ora part of a crew. But 
the right does not carry it any other privilege, 


JAMES D. PORTER. 


The very same day—March 27—came another telegram from the 
State Department: è 


Department informed since sending telegram of this mo: that American 
fishing vessels can only enter Canadian 8 harbors for ter, 
purchasing wood, and obtaining water. is under the concession of 1818. 


JAMES D. PORTER, 
Assistant 


Amazing difference in the two telegrams; one free entry to Cana- 
San oe, the other no entry at all except for the bare rights of hos- 
pitality ! 


mentioned in one of them. Go back to the beginning of 1783, 
and follow them through to to-day, and there are no commercial privi- 
leges provided for in a treaty except incidentally in the treaty of 1854. 
These commercial pri are creatures of law and nothing else, and 
you turn tò our statutes and you will find that we commenced proffers 
to open our ports in 1820, then by a statute of 1823, then by a statute of 
1830, and Andrew Jackson, after the statute of 1830, issued his proc- 
lamation, which I desire to call the attention of the Senate to for a mo- 
ment. This isthe closing paragraph of it: > 


Now, therefore, I, Andrew Jackson, President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, do hereby declare and proclaim that such evidence has been received by 
me— 


That is, as to the opening of British ports— 
and that by the operation of the act of 


Congress 
1830, the ports of the United States are, from the 
to British vessels coming from the said British 


ad om tA Us Oy of May, 
and their eargoes, 


lands, vinces, and colonies of Great Britain 
continent 3 or cast of the United States, 

And by parliamentary acts our vessels were admitted to their ports. 
But go one step further. There is a law which seems to have 
entirely the attention of the State Department. The United States had 
been proffering for years to Great Britain a repeal of our navigation laws 
to induce Great Britain to repeal hers, and in 1849, June 26, Great 
Britain did repeal her navigation laws to the extent we asked. 
the act here before me. It proceeds under a whereas’? to repeal a 
score or more of restrictive laws touching navigation and trade, and 
‘so as, in the language of section 10, to place the ships of such coun- 
try’’—referring to the country making similar modifications of their 
navigation laws—‘‘on the same footing as nearly as possible in British 
ports as that in which British ships are placed in the ports of such 
country.” a 

And there is further in the law touching the same thing. Now I call 
attention to the message of President Taylor in 1849, recognizing this 
action on the part of Great Britain: 

Our relations with Great Britain are of the most friendly character. In con- 
sequence of the recent alteration of the British navigation acts, British v 
from British and other fore: rts, will (under our existing laws), after the! 
day of January next, be tted to entry in our ports, with cargoes of the 
manufacture, or production of any past of the world, on the same 


growth, terms, 
as to duties, imposts, and charges, as of the United States with their car- 
: dt Cur vessels will be adwaitted to the same advan 


this legislati 
which Great Britain is brought within the terms pro; 


Shortly after that President Taylor issued a proclamation, in which, 
in consideration that the ports of Great Britain had been opened to our 
vessels, our ports were all opened to the vessels of Great Britain. Now, 
what has the treaty of 1818 to do with that? Is there any repeal of 
the law of 1849? Is there any repeal or modification of our law since 
1849? Is there any withdrawal or modification of the proclamations 
of Great Britain and of the President of the United States opening all. 
the ports of both countries to the vessels of the other? None can be 
found, and I contend that we do not go back to the treaty of 1818 for 
our commercial privileges. We go back to the law of 1849 and the 
proclamations of Great Britain and of the United States issued in con- 
sequence of that law, and we have as free entry for our vessels under 
their terms into Canadian ports to buy ice or bait or flour or ship goods 


1886. 
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as we have to go into the port of New York for the same purposes. 
They are coming into our ports under that law and buying whatever 
they please. They are buying bait to-day in the city of Portland. 
Four vessels were there last week, four vessels in Gloucester the day 
before yesterday, I saw by a telegram, buying bait; and we, forsooth, 
are not to be permitted to go into their ports to ship seamen or buy 
bait or ice, and English cruisers are to prey on our fishermen as they 


have for fifty years past if we undertake to do it! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HAWLEY in the chair). TheSen- 
ator will suspend fora moment. It is the duty ot the Chair to lay be- 
fore the Senate the unfinished business, which is the bill (S. 67) to pro- 
vide for the formation and admission into the Union of the State of 
Washington, and for other pu Under the agreement previously 
referred to it will be laid aside informally to proceed with the Army 
efficiency bill. 

Mr. FRYE. I will go on only one minute. 

Mr. President, I am only waiting for one single American vessel to 
be seized, and there will be one or more within a week I greatly fear 
taken intoa Canadian port, tried in a colonial court, and condemned on 
the evidence of colonial witnesses, who | pose guess that she was 
within the three-mile shore line, and then I propose tointroduce a bill— 
it need not take more than ten lines—to close the United States ports 
against all British colonial fishing, freight, and passenger vessels, and 
see how long Canada will carry on this operation she has entered upon 


now. 

Mr. President, I am exceedingly anxious that the resolution to which 
I have alluded, reported from the Committee on Foreign Relations 
unanimously, shall be adopted by as nearly a unanimous vote as 
sible. Canada to-day is only repeating her history for the last twenty, 
thirty, forty years. She is only by outrage undertaking to drive us 
into a new treaty, and I want the Senate of the United States to put 
itself on record against any such commission as Canada has driven us 
into by seizing our vessels before. I ask unanimous consent that that 
resolution may be taken up for consideration to-morrow morning im- 
mediately after the morning business. It will not occupy more than 
three hours’ time, in my judgment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator now asks unanimous 
consent 

Mr. LOGAN. I feel as much interest as the Senator from Maine in 
that matter; but I can not agree, after having had this bill laid aside so 
often, that any business shall interpose until it is completed. That was 
the agreement made unanimously and made by order of the Senate; 
and I can not agree to anything which may disturb it. 

Mr. FRYE. Will you get through with this bill to-day? 

3 LOGAN. I will if we can. We can not if we are to discuss the 
eries. 

Mr. FRYE. Then I give notice that to-morrow morning, after the 
morning business, I will move to proceed to the consideration of the reso- 
lution relative to the fisheries. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, it is quite a surprise to me, as I have 
no doubt it is to the Senate, that we should have the discussion of the 
fisheries controversy between the British Possessions and the United 
States on the military bill. I suppose in the present opinion of the 
Senate it was supposed that a proposition to add to the force of the 
Army of the United States and to ee it gave an opportunity to 
the Senator from Maine to express his igerent views on a matter of 
commerce between the United States and Canada. 

This question is one that is capable of being handled without the in- 
terposition of an army or a navyeither. It is a question of commerce, 
a question of mutual relations between two adjacent countries upon the 
delicate matter in regard to their seng nehe, 12 involves some 
very grave questions of internatio W, ani am quite surprised 
tha: the discussion of it should have been interjected here. At anop- 
portune moment I shall request the Senate to ask the Secretary of State 
what new complications have arisen within the last day or two between 
Canada and the United States on this very delicate topic. Ido not 
know that I shall be able to find an opportunity to introduce a resolu- 
tion of that kind, but at all events I will try and address myself per- 
sonally to the State Department to know whether there is any new fact 
in this case of an alarming nature. The prognostication is made here 
this morning that in a short time there will bea vessel seized and proba- 
bly confiscated in the admiralty courts of the Dominion, and that that 
will bring on a controversy of a very unpleasant and trying character 
between these two governments. I do not wish to force any contro- 
versy. I wish, and I carry it out by my votes in this body, to do all 
that I can to sustain every American right, and that means, so far as I 
am concerned, that I will avail myself of every power of the Govern- 
ment of the United States within my reach to maintain and protect the 
very slightest right of any American citizen against foreign invasion, 
on orega interruption, or against discredit in a foreign port or else- 
where. 

My view of the general topic coincides, I think, with that of the Sena- 
tor from Maine, but I must insist that we ought to discuss this ques- 
tion not upon the military bill, but with deliberation and coolness and 
quietness, so that the whole subject may have an investigation upon 
its actual merits, 


Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I desire os tate aly e 
the measure that is actually pending before the Senate, Senate bill No. 
777, to increase the efficiency of the Army of the United States. The 
measure now pending directly is the motion of the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. HALE] to strike out section 2, which section increases the num- 
ber of the standing regular Army five thousand. There is another 
amendment pending, the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. MANDERSON], which proposes an additional increase to the Army 
of fifty majors, fifty captains, fifty first lieutenants, and fifty second 
lieutenants. It proposes to increase each of the twenty-five regiments 
of infantry to twelve-company regiments, so that each regiment will 
have twelve companies, composing three battalions, and known as the 
three battalions’ o tion. There are other features of this bill 
which I shall not take the time to discuss. 

The —— is, is there any necessity for an increase of the standing 
Army of the United States five thousand men and two hundred offi- 
cers? Is there any necessity for an increase of the annual permanent 
expenditures of the United States to the extent that will be required 
to maintain these additional five thousand men and two hundred offi- 
cers? Is there any necessity for an imposition upon the tax-paying 
people of the United States of a sum sufficient to support and main- 
tain these five thousand additional soldiers and these two hundred ad- 
ditional officers? Is there any necessity for the increase of the Army 
to the extent contemplated? Unless there is some reason, unless there 
is some necessity for the increase of the standing regular Army of the 
United States, the increase of the burdens borne by the tax-payers, and 
the increase of the annual permanent expenditures of the United States, 
this bill should not be passed. 

Now, Mr. President, what is the Army to-day? It is composed of 1 
lieutenant-general; 3 major-generals; 16 brigadier-generals; 68 colonels; 
89 lieutenant-colonels; 220 majors; 611 captains; 40 adjutants (extra 
lieutenants); 40 regimental quartermasters (extra lieutenants); 568 first 
lieutenants; 459 second lieutenants; 34 chaplains; making an aggregate 
of 2,149 officers in the Army to-day. Then going to the non- 
commissioned officers and privates we find, 40 sergeant-majors; 40 quar- 
termaster ts; 40 chief musicians; 60 principal musicians; 10 
saddler sergeants; 10 chief trumpeters; 112 ordnance sergeants; 120 
commissary sergeants; 80 post-quartermaster sergeants; 140 hospital 
stewards; 1 battalion sergeant-major; 1 battalion quartermaster-ser- 
geant; 430 first sergeants; 2,210 ts; 1,905 corporals; 240 trum- 
peters; 628 musicians; 240 farriers and blacksmiths; 620 artificers; 120 
saddlers; 430 wagoners; 558 privates, first class; 419 privates, second 
class; 17,046 privates; making a total of 25,500 non-commissioned of- 
ficers, phe ri and privates, and an aggregate in the whole standing 
Army of officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates, of 27,649. 
The organizations are twenty-five regiments of infantry, ten of cavalry, 
five of artillery, and one engineer battalion. 

In addition to that in the military establishment we have three hun- 
dred and seventy-two in the Military Academy at West Point and five 
hundred and twenty officers upon the retired-list drawing three-fourths 
of their pay. 

Mr. P. ent, what is the burden of this standing Army? What does 
it cost ec to maintain and support the regular standing Army? 

Our tary establishment, including fortifications, arsenals, and 
river and harbor improvements, cost in the year 1791, $632,804; in 1800, 
$2,560,878.77; in 1810, $2,294,323.94; in 1820, $2,630,392.31; in 1830, 
84,767, 128.88; in 1840, $7,095, 267.23; in 1850, $9,687,024.58; in 1860, 
$16,472,202.72; in 1870, $57,655,675.40; in 1880, $38,116,916.22; in 
1881, $40,466, 469.55; in 1882, $43,570,494.19; in 1883, $48,911,382. 93; 
in 1884, $39,429,603.36; in 1885, $42,670,578. 47. 

So that we may put down the. actual expenses to the tax-payers of 
this country of the regular Army at from forty to forty-five million dol- 
lars per annum. 

Mr. LOGAN. Allow me to call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that that is not the cost of the Army. : 

Mr. COCKRELL. I mean of the military establishment. 

Mr. LOGAN. That ineludes the expense for dredging, and for all 
river and harbor improvements, which do not belong to the Army; but 
the Army is used to expend the money. The cost of the Army estab- 
lishment is $25,000,000, including West Point, the War ent, 
pes everything connected with the establishment. That is the fact 
about it. 

Mr. COCKRELL, Iam only speaking of our military establishment, 
what comes under the War Department. Now it is proposed by this 
bill to increase that total, the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUME] says 
about $6,000,000, and others say different amounts. I have not had 
the time to estimate what would be the additional expense; but we 
know that five thousand men would probably cost about one-fifth as 
much as the present twenty-five thousand soldiers, and two hundred 
additional officers would cost in the same proportion. 


SHALL ARMY OFFICERS CONTROL LEGISLATION FOR THE ARMY? 


Now, is there any necessity, any reason why we shall enact this bill 
increasing the Army and increasing the of the Gevernment 
and increasing the taxes upon the people? Shall we pass it because 
the Army officers want it? That has been brought in here as a reason 
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why we shall increase the Sar It is said all the officers of the Army 
want it. Is that a safe rule for legislation? Shall Congress pass every 
law that the officers of any particular branch of the service may desire? 
Suppose we were to pass every bill that the chiefs of divisions here 
and the employés in the different Departments, the registers and re- 
ceivers of land offices, and the various officers in the civil employment 
of the Government want, we should double the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment in a very short time. 

It is no reason why we should increase the Army because the officers 
of the Army want it. The Army is a creation of Congress. It does not 
exist in the executive branch of the Government at all. The Constitu- 
tion is explicit upon that question. The Constitution provides that 

Coi shall have porer to raise and support armies, but no appropriation 
of money to that use s be for a longer term than two years. 

Two years is the longest term that even Congress can appropriate 
money for thè support of a regular standing army. A standing army 
e e y was scarcely contemplated by the Constitution. Congress, 

‘urther, has power 
To provide and maintain a navy; to make rules for the government and reg- 
ulation of the land and naval forces; to provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress insu ons, and repel invasions. 

It is the militia that Congress has the power to call forth to enforce 
the laws, to suppress insurrection, and repel invasions. 

n — 
A ˙ A In tbe seer ef the United steven, 
reserving to the States respectively, the appointment of the officers, and the 
authority of training the militia according to the discipline prescribed by Con- 
gress. 

No, Mr. President, the officers of the Army may want a large army be- 
cause they may want their companies large, and their regiments and 
their brigades 1 and the commands under them large; but that is 
no reason why this increase should be made. 


DO OUR RELATIONS WITH THE INDIANS JUSTIFY AN INCREASE OF THE ARMY? 


Is there any increase of the Army demanded because of our relations 
with the Indian tribes? To-day the Indians are more powerless than 
they have been from the time this country was discovered. I say there 
is no necessity whatever for an increase of the regular standing Army 
because of our relations with the Indians. Formerly they roamed from 
Mexico to Canada. They had an immense area of country; they could 
commit their depredations upon the frontier, and then they could flee 
to places of retreat and safety, where they could not be found for weeks 
and months by the cavalry or any standing force of the United States 
Army. 

How is it to-day? There is not a spot upon American soil where a 
band of a thousand Indians could secrete itself without being reached 
within two or three days by the soldiers of the United States Army. 

There is no place for them to go; there are no more hunting-grounds 
forthem. They cannot roam overthat vast area extending from Mex- 
ico to Canada, where the buffalo formerly ranged and where they went 
every year to proeure their supplies. That is all changed. e have 
railroads—the Northern Pacific, the Union Pacific, the Kansas Pacific, 
the Texas Pacific, and the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé, and other 
roads crossing the continent, and we have cross-roads, and the Indians 
are upon reservations with railroads and settlements encircling them 
in every direction, and they are rapidly learning that they can not com- 
mit depredations on the whites any more with impunity. We have 
to-day twice as many men in the standing Army as there is any neces- 
sity for in regard to the Indians. There is no necessity for an increase 
of the standing Army because of the Indians and our relations with them. 


ARE OUR DOMESTIC TROUBLES OF SUCH CHARACTER AS TO NECESSITATE AN IN- 
CREASE OF THE ARMY? 


Mr. President, is there any necessity for an increase of the Army be- 
cause of domestic trouble? Some Senators have argued that there 
should be an increase of the Army because of our domestic and interne- 
cine strifes and contentions and unsettled condition. This is a very 
serious question to be propounded to the Senate of the United States 
and the American people, that because of the existing condition of the 
dealings and actions of American citizens, the only sovereigns in this 


great country, there is a necessity for an increase of the regular stand- 
ing Army. 
Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me a word? 


Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly, with pleasure. 

Mr. LOGAN. I did not expect the insinuation from him at least, 
that the object of this bill was to strike at any person on account of any 
contentions now. Does he not know that the law expressly prohibits 
the useof the Army anywhere in enforcing the law as a posse comitatus? 
Does he not know that it stands upon the statute-book, passed in 1879 
or 1880, I do not remember which? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Eighteen hundred and seventy-nine. 

Mr. LOGAN. That isthe law to-day. Why should any one say that 
under the law existing to-day you can use the at all as a posse com- 
itatus? There can not be any intention, so far as this bill is concerned, 
to make use of the Army for any such p I know the Senator 
does not mean that. He knows the bill has been discussed in the com- 
mittee over and over again for years, not only to-day but ever since 


1880, with the very same provision in it precisely as this, and he knows 
that no such intimation or thought has ever shown itself. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I think my good friend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois is a little oversensitive in regard to our criticism of 
the arguments that have been advanced to show the necessity for this 
increase of the Army. Iam referring to the speech of the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. PLATT]. He must remember that others have spoken 
in favor of this bill as well as himself. I know he has taken no such 
position as this; the Senate knows he has taken no such position; but 
it was distinctly referred to by other Senators, and I am meeting that 
proposition. Iam not saying that the Senator from Illinois is arguing 
that this bill shall pass for that reason, but other friends of the meas- 
ure have done so, and it is legitimate to reply to that argument. 

Mr. LOGAN. I was only calling the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that the committee that reported the bill certainly are the ones who 
sos nae e for its provisions, and what any one might say or infer 

inly should not cast a reflection upon those who reported or were 
connected with the passing of the bill through the committee where 
there was no intention of that kind, and it could not be inferred from 
anything that was said or done. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, it is no reflection upon any Sen- 
ator to meet hisargument fairly and squarely. Ithas been stated here 
that there was a necessity for this increase because of trouble. It is a 
legitimate ment to reply to that, and it is no reflection upon the 
Senator from Illinois. As I say, he seems to think that everything we 
say is a lick at him, when itis not. I know his views perfectly well. 
I know he has not argued this bill on that point at all. 

Mr. LOGAN. I beg the Senator’s pardon. IIe is very much mis- 
taken if he thinks I take everything personally. I have no such 
thought. 

Mr. COCKRELL. 
bill. 

Mr. LOGAN. Not at all. Iam not speaking of myself. I only 
Jer of the provisions of the bill, that there was no such intention. I 

o not look upon those things as legitimate arguments, and I am very 
sorry the Senator thinks Ido. No matter what other Senators may 
have said for a purpose, I was in hopes that certainly the Senator from 
Missouri would not. I have not criticised any one on account of his 
opposition to the bill. Every Senator has a perfect right to be for or 
against a measure, and I have no right to criticise the position of any 
ene in that regard. - 

Mr. COCKRELL. I opposed this bill in committee. Iam doing on 
the Senate floor what I have consistently and persistently done ever 
since the measure was before the committee and before the Senate, and 
when I reply to an argument that has been made upon the floor of the 
Senate as a reason why this bill should pass, it is perfectly legitimate 
and is no reflection upon the Senator in charge of the bill, who does not 
entertain the same view as other Senators upon that question. 

Mr. President, I ask the question, is there any necessity for any in- 
crease of the standing Army because of any domestic condition or 
trouble? The Senator from Illinois will say no, evidently, from his 
argument. From what he has already said he will admit that there is 
no increase needed on that account. Others will not, however; and 
now let us examine that proposition. 

Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator will allow me, I just stated that the 
law expressly prohibits the use of the Army as a posse comitatus. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I will show that when I come to it. 

Mr. LOGAN. Therefore it can not be for a purpose of that character. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I will show how the Army can be used. I shall 
show clearly how, under the Constitution and laws, the regular stand- 
ing Army can be used, and where the danger of its use is. 

e strength and perpetuity of our unequaled systems of government, 
National and State, rest in and depend upon the respect, confidence, 
good-will, and patriotism of our people. Under our system of govern- 
ment the people alone are the absolute sovereigns. Mr. Lincoln, in his 
inaugural on the 4th day of March, 1861, said: 

This country with itsinstitutions belongs to the people who inhabit it. When 
they w weary of the existing Government they can exercise their constitu- 
tio right of amending it or their revolutionary right to dismember or over- 
throw it. 

The State governments are the most competent administrations for 
all our domestic affairs and the surest bulwarks against all anti-repub- 
lican tendencies. A well-disciplined militia, under control of our re- 
spective States, is our best reliance in times of 

In every State, in every county, in every parish, will be found hon- 
est, peaceful, law-abiding, order-loving, intelligent, patriotic citizens 
sufficiently numerous and strong to sustain county and State officials 
in the exercise of the powers and authorities vested in them by State 
laws—sufliciently numerous and strong to enforce all rights, to redress 
all wrongs, and to maintain peace and order, and to suppress and quell 
all unlawful disturbances and combinations, and to protect every citi- 
zen in the enjoyment of life, liberty, and property. If, by reason of 
any peculiar conditions which may exist in any one or more counties 
or localities in any State, the local authorities therein may not at once 
be able, with the aid of the posse comitatus, to preserve and maintain 
peace and order and to protect life, liberty, and property, then the 
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whole power and authority of the State can render them all the needed 
id z 


aid. 

If the whole power of the State can not quell disturbances, maintain 
quiet and order and protect life, liberty, and property within its ter- 
ritorial limits, then under the Constitution and existing laws there is 
an adequate, ample remedy, with evena smaller regular Army than we 
now have, or even without any regular Army at all. 

Mr. President, read section 4, Article IV, of the Constitution of the 
United States: 

The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a republican 
form of government, and shall protect each of them against invasion, and on 
application ofthe Legislature, or of the executive (when the Legislature can not 
be convened), against domestic violence. 

There the Constitution gives express authority to the United States 
to aid the States, on the application of either the Legislature or the 
executive, in protecting them against domestic violence, suppressing 
insurrection, suppressing and quelling riot and resistance to the State 
authority which the State authorities themselves are not able to over- 
come. Now look at section 5297 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, and we shall see that the laws are already sufficient without any 
increase of the Army: 

Sec, 5297. In case of an insurrection in any State against the government 
thereof, it shall be lawful for the President, on application of the Legislature of 
a or of the executive, when the ture can not be convened, to 

What? The regular Army? Not at all— 


to call forth such number of the militia of any other State or States, which 
may be applied for, as he deems sufficient to suppress such insurrection; or,on 
like application, to employ, forthe same purposes, such part of the land or naval 
forces of the United States as he deems necessary. 

The law, however, brings in the militia first, as the first reliance in 
times of peace. Now I read section 5299: 

Src. 5299, Whenever insurrection, domestic violence, unlawful combinations, 
or conspiracies in any State so obstructs or hinders the execution of the laws 
thereof, and of the United States, as to deprive any portion or class of the people 
of such State of any of the rights, privileges, or immunities, or cies pein named 
in the Constitution and secured by the laws for the protection of such rights, 

rivileges, or immunities, and the constituted authorities of such State are una- 
Bie to protect, or, from any cause, fail in or refuse protection of the people in 
such rights, such facts shall be deemed a denial by such State of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws to which they are entitled under the Constitution of the 
United States; and in all such cases, or whenever any such insurrection, vio- 
lence, unlawful combination, or conspiracy, opposes or obstructs the Jaws of 
the United States, or the due execution thereof, or impedes or obstructs the due 
course of justice under thesame, it shall be lawful forthe President, and it shall 
be his duty, to take such measures, by the 8 of the militia or the 
land and naval forces of the United States, or of either, or by other means, as 
he may deem necessary, for the suppression of such insurrection, domestic vio- 
lence, or combinations. z 

There is an ample remedy under the Constitution and laws as they 
exist without one solitary regular soldier. But this is not the only 
remedy already provided. Clause 2 of Article VI of the Constitution 
says: . 

This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be made in 
pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be made, under the su- 
thority of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and the 

udges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitution or 
ws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 


This gives the courts ample power to enforce all the laws of the United 
States. We should read section 5298 of the Revised Statutes in con- 
nection with that: 

Sec. 5298. Whenever, by reason of unlawful obstructions, combinations, or as- 
sembl: of persons, or rebellion against the authority of the Government of 
the United States, it shall become impracticable, in the j ent of the Presi- 
dent, to enforce, by the ordinary course of judicial roceedings, the laws of the 
United States within any State or Territory, it shall be lawful for the President 
to call forth the militia of any oF all the States, and to employ such parts of the 
Jand and naval forces of the United States as he may deem necessary to enforce 
the faithful execution of the laws of the United States, or to suppress such re- 
bellion, in whatever State or Territory thereof the laws of the United States 
may be forcibly opposed, or the execution thereof forcibly obstructed. 


There is ample power given to the President to call forth the entire 
militia, and that means the able-bodied citizens of the entire United 
States, to enforce the process of the courts of the United States against 
any opposition that may be offered to it. 

There can, therefore, be no necessity for an increase of the regular 
Army to maintain order, to preserve the peace, to suppress violence and 
unlawful combinations, and to protect every citizen of every race, color, 
and condition in the fullest enjoyment of life, liberty, and property. 

Our Government—its very existence and perpetuity—does not depen 
upon any regular army, large or small, but upon the good-will, confi- 
dence, patriotism, and devotion of the great masses of our people. We 
want no regular army to intimidate or overawe the citizens of this great 
Republic. Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. In monarchies the 
people enjoy their rights and privileges after protracted struggles with 
the Crowns, and only such rights and privileges as they have been able 
to wrest from the Crowns, thatclaims to rule by Divine right. In such 
cases the people are much more vigilant and jealous of their rights and 
ee, and quickly discern and resent any attempt to encroach upon 

em. 

In this great country, under this grandest and best system of gov- 
ernment ever yet devised by the wisdom of sages or attained by the 
blood of heroes, we are born in the enjoyment of our rights, privileges, 


and immunities, and may not be so watchful and vigilant of them as 
in other countries, and may not quickly discern measures which may 
in the lapse of time be construed and made to deprive us of our liber- 
ties. 

In this country under our Constitution and system of laws no standing 
army is needed for any domestic purpose. No standing army is needed 
in the United States for any other than one of the two purposes, the 
control of the Indians and to meet foreign foes. These are the only 
two objects for which any regular standing permanent army of the 
United States should be maintained. A regular army is dangerous to 
any republican government. A regular standing permanent army is in 
direct contravention ofa republican system of government. I desire to 
read just one or two extracts upon this question, and I read from the 
inaugural address of Andrew Jackson on the 4th of March, 1829: 


vernments in time of 
ent, nor to d 
experience which teaches that the military should 
gradual increase of our Navy, whose 
tion of 


If invincible in 1829, how are we in 1886 with a population of over 
55,000,000? ‘Then we could put a million of armed soldiers from the 
various States in the militia organizations into the field; and to-day, if 
occasion were to demand it, we could put from five to eight or ten mill- 
ion of as good soldiers as ever marched to music on the battlefield. 

As long as our Government is administered for the of the people, and is 
by their will, as long as it secures to us the rights of person and prop- 
erty, liberty of conscience ant of the press, it will be worth defending; and so 
long as it is worth defending, a tic militia will cover it with an impene- 
trable ægis. Partial injuries and occasional mortifications we may be sul 
to, but a million of armed freemen, possessed of the means of war, can never be 
conquered by a foreign foc. 

I read again from Jackson’s farewell address on the 3d of March, 

1837: 
But the Constitution can not be maintained, nor the Union preserved, in op- 
position to public feelings by the mere exertion of the coercive powers confided 
the Government, The foundations must be laid in the affections of 
the people; in the security it gives to life, liberty, character, and property in 
every gane of the country; and in the fraternal attachments w. the citi- 
zens of the States bear to one another as members of one political fam- 
Hy mutually contributing to promote the happiness of each other. 


If we can not enforce the laws of our various States, then self-gov- 
ernment is a failure. If the people of the United States in every State 
of this Union can not enforce the local laws, and if then the President, 
having the right to call forth the militia of every State in the Union 
to back the authorities of the States and aid them, can not maintain 
order, preserve enforce rights, and redress wrongs, then self- 
government is a failure. There can be no reason on earth for an in- 
crease of the Army because of any apprehended domestic trouble. 


DO OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS DEMAND AN INCREASE OF THE ARMY? 
Then is there any necessity for an increase of the Army on account of 
any foreign foe? Why, suppose that to-day, as the Senator from Maine 
has indicated, we should be pitated into an armed collision witha 
foreign foe, what would be the remedy? Under the Constitution and 
existing laws, and even with a much smaller army than we have, ample 
power is given. Hear sections 1642, 1643, and 1644 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States: i 
Sec, 1642, Whenever the United States are inyaded, or are in imminent dan- 
ger of invasion from any foreign nation or Indian tribe, or of rebellion 
je authority of the Government of the United States, it shall be lawful for the 
EVLA to the EDS of anager ax ESA ot ation an he eon Gomis Goreme 
conven: or scene o ion as he may deem n 
to repel such invasion, or to suppress such rebellion, and to —— his orders for 
that purpose to such officers of militia as he may think proper. 8 
Sec. 1643. When the militia of more than one State is called into the actual 
service of the United States by the President, he shall apportion them among 


such States according to representative ulation. 
Sec, 1644. The militia, when called into the actual service of the United States 
for the su of rebellion against and resistance to theaws of the United 


be su to the same rules and articles of thi 

22 bject es of war as the regular troops 

There is ample authority given. Suppose we should come in con- 
tact with the British lion upon the coast of Maine, are not the brave, 
chivalrous militiamen of Maine, the patriotic citizens of that State, 
able and organized to come forth as militia under their State officers 
and repel all the foreign foes that ean land upon Maine’s soil in the 
next twelve months. Remember, Mr. President, neither the regular 
Army nor the militia can go upon the waters and meet the enemy even 
in armed vessels, We have had some foreign wars. Whodid the main 
fighting? The militia, the volunteer soldiers of the United States. We 
had the greatest civil war the world has ever beheld. When Ameri- 
cans met Americans upon the ensanguined field, then came the tug of 
war. It was the volunteer soldiers who fought the war and made a 
character superior to that enjoyed by the soldiers of any country on 
earth to-day. 

Our great people, isolated as we are, knowing the right from the 
wrong, and daring always to do the right, conscious of the purity and 
justness of all our national aspirations, content upon our own public 
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domain, under our own vine and fig tree, coveting nothing which be- 
longs to our neighbors, and on terms of peace, commerce, and honest 
friendship with all nations, with no national animosities or fancied 
grievances or wrongs to avenge, absolutely bearing, as a nation, char- 
ity to all and malice toward none,” need no standing army to oppose 
foreign foes or aggressions. There is no possible danger to this great 
country from any foreign nation. The true, noble, brave, and patri- 
otic people of all our indestructible States, composing our indissoluble 
Union, the people of the United States of America can successfully re- 
sist the combined nations of earth. There is no need for an increase of 
the Army on account of foreign foes. 

We have seen that there is no necessity for the increase because the offi- 
cers of the Army wantit, none because of our relations with the Indians, 
none because of any domestic troubles, none because of any foreign 
danger. . 


DOES THE PUBLIC SENTIMENT OF OUR COUNTRY DEMAND THIS INCREAŠE? 


Is there to-day in public sentiment a demand for this increase of 
the standing Army on the part of the people of the United 
States? Is this legislation such as they desire? Have they asked for 
this legislation? Is this in pursuance of any public sentiment among 
the masses of the American people who bear the burdens of this great 
Government? I say that you can point to no necessity in the publie 
sentiment of the country. There has been no petition sent here from 
the tax-paying citizens of this country for an increase of the burdens 
they bear in supporting a regular Army. 

But, Mn President, is there anything requiring this increase of the 
Army because of the condition of public sentiment and feeling in the 
United States requiring this increase in order to inspire respect, confi- 
dence, and good-will, or the patriotism of our people toward our sys- 
tems of governinent, national and State, or fraternal feelingsamong our 
ted, e es There is no reason forit. To- day there exists among the 
people of the United States a fraternal feeling which never has existed 
since the foundation of this Government. There is to-day more per- 
fectly and absolutely fraternal concord, peace, and good-will between 
the people from the Gulf to the lakes, and from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, than ever existed before; and to-day there is a stronger sentiment 
in favor of lawful, peaceful methods and procedures than ever existed 
in this country before. There may be turbulence, there will be in a 
great country like this, but the public sentiment of the country will 
suppress it; and there is no publie sentiment to-day demanding the pas- 
sage of this bill, and there is no reason for it. It will be an unneces- 
sary burden imposed upon the tax-payers; it will be an unnecessary 
increase of the regular standing Army, It will take over five thousand 
able-bodied American citizens from the walks of civil life where they 
are adding to the wealth, the grandeur, and the glory of this great coun- 
try, and it will place them upon the shoulders of the balance of the 
people of the United States as consumers of their earnings, as burdens, 
costing probably from $750 to $1,000 apiece for every one added to the 
Army in all the expenditures—I count the officers, too—in all the ex- 
penditures that may be made for them, not their wages alone, but 
the expenditures for clothing, subsistence, medical attendance, quarter- 
master and commissary supplies, transportation of troops, and the other 
thousand expenses which are necessary for thesupport and maintenance 
of officers and soldiers. - 

Mr. President, with these views and feelings I can not consistently 
or conscientiously vote for this bill. I have opposed it in committee 
always from the beginning to the end. I am opposed to any increase 
of the regular standing Army upon any principle. 

The measure proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDER- 
SON], which is to make the infantry arm of the service three-battalion 
regiments, is a good measure in itself, but it isan increase of the stand- 
ing Army. I will favor that measure if you will consolidate the ex- 
isting-regiments until you can have each one that is left in the consol- 
idation having twelve companies of soldiers. 

What does this country need? It needs a small, compact military 
organization, simply that we may have a fewmen the borders of 
our country, that we may have a few soldiers near the ian reserva- 
tions until the Indians become more civilized, and that is all the use 
in the world we have for them. The Army should be compact; the 
companies should not be less than seventy men, while now we have less 
than fifty. We have an officer to about every eleven men. There 
ought not to be a commissioned officer toless than from fifteen to eight- 
een men. If we had that kind of an army, a small compact army, 
each regiment with twelve companies and each company with not less 
than seventy privates, then we should have the best military organiza- 

ion that has yet been suggested by the experience of war and the wis- 

dom of soldiers. I would vote for that kind of a proposition, but never 
for any proposition to increase the officers of the Army or the soldiers 
of the regular Army, and thereby increase the annual expenditure from 
the public Treasury and the burdens the people bear. 

Mr. SEWELL. Mr. President, I simply wish to call attention to 
.some statements made in connection with this bill which are to my 
mind extravagant in their character. 

The Military Committee reported this bill at thistime because it had 
been under consideration for some period and had had a very full and 
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free discussion, and had many items of merit in it besides the section 
which increases the Army five thousand men. I believe in that in- 
crease. I believe in it on an economical basis. I believe in it because 
I think that where you have so much money invested in the present 
plant, twenty-five thousand men, divided into twenty-five infantry regi- 
ments, ten cavalry regiments, and five artillery regiments, in order to 
make the force efficient they ought to have, at a small additional ex- 
penditure, additional enlisted men. 

The organization at present is full in officers, full in everything that 
would make it an army in the field. The expense of the post, the ex- 
pense of the staff corps, the quartermasters, commissaries, adjutant- 
general, &c., is full in every sense; but when you come down to parade 
the enlisted men at the different posts you find a very meager number. 
Yon find that the details for the ordinary routine duties of the camp 
and the post andthe march, jaking men for the quartermaster and the 


‘| commissary departments and for the ambulances and the details for 


hospitals, besides the sick, so reduce the numbers that when you parade 
your three or four companies at a post on the ordinary duty required of 
them, or when they are ordered out onscout, you see a miserable, meager 
little company of ten or fifteen men with a couple of officers. ` You have 
but twenty-five thousand men in all now. You have all these details 
which reduce them down to this number, and bya little additional ex- 
pense of not over 10 per cent. you would increase the efficiency of the 
companies at the various posts at least 40 per cent. over what it is at 
the present time. 

‘The expenditure of the Army establishment for the past year is be- 
tween twenty-five and twenty-six million dollars. The private soldier 
receives $13 a month, a pay of $156 a year. The a of his sub- 
sistence amounts to about 30 cents a day for his rations, or $9 a month, 
which is $108, His clothing allowance is $3 per month, which amounts 
to $36. Thus the cost to the Government to-day of a private soldier 
or enlisted man is $300 per annum. 

Now, Mr. President, I deny that it is possible that the statements 
made by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUME] and the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. TELLER] can be correct that the additional force pro- 
posed in this bill would add the additional expense it is calculated a 
soldier costs now by simply dividing the number of soldiers into the 
amount of money the whole Army costs. Of that expenditure of 
twenty-five or twenty-six million dollars the Senator from Kansas ar- 
rives at a thousand dollars cost per man per annum by simply dividing 
the twenty-five thousand into the $25,000,000. There is paid’ to the 
Army $12,276,000, and of that amount the pay of officers takes $5,- 
226,730; the pay of officers on the retired-list takes $1,113,352. Sothat 
the pay of the enlisted men of the Army takes less than $6,000,000 

annum. 

The only additional item of cost that would be added to the Army 
over and above the $300 per annum for each soldier by the proposed 
addition made in this bill of five thousand men would be the transpor- 
tation to the posts, and I venture to assert that that would be very 
much more than offset by the reduction of the transportation charges 
for the movement of the men from one station to another to meet the 
Indian raids on the frontier, and, in fact, I think the general transpor- 
8 which is now over $3,000,000 a year, would be very materially 
reduced. 

There would be in addition proposed by the bill the increased pay of 
men, $1,600,000, and for the increased allowance to non-commissioned 
officers of three or four dollars a month, about $800,000. So that the 
bill in that respect would increased the expenditures of the Army in 
round numbers $2,500,000 per annum. 

The troops are now spread out from one end of this country to the 
other, from Maine to Texas, and from Texas to Oregon and Washington 
Territory, and are located at one hundred and nineteen different posts. 
I would say in addition that there are a number of posts with not even 
aman at them, posts along the seacoast, that are comparatively un- 
manned, though they have guns. The posts run from forty to six hun- 
dred or seven hundred men, the largest post in the Army being Fort 
Leavenworth, in Kansas. 

By that division of twenty-five thousand men spread out over such 
a space, covering one hundred and nineteen posts, you reduce the effi- 
ciency to such an extent that, as I said, when you come to parade your 
men you have a very meager show. A few days ago I was down at 
Fortress Monroe, that grand old post which used to be the pride of the 
Army before the war and which in time of war would require a garri- 
son of, say, six thousand men, and five companies were there. I wit- 
nessed their parade one Sunday afternoon and I saw abont fifteen to 
twenty men to a company. There isa fortress mounting three hundred 
or four hundred guns, half of which are now dismounted, and the others 
entirely obsolete, and while the fortitself is in a good state of preserva- 
tion, there is not absolutely enough of a garrison there to keep the 
grounds in order. 

This is the state of affairs you will find from one end of the seacoast 
to the other, and many of the best posts not occupied at all. 

Right opposite Fortress Monroe is Fort Wool, one of the strongest 
forts on the Atlantic coast, created for the purpose of the protection of 
the Chesapeake Bay. That is perfectly silent, deserted, not even a 
man to haul up the flag. So you will see it all along the Atlantic 
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coast. The Army of twenty-five thousand men, 

our territory, taking our northern boundary and our seacoast line, our 
Gulf line aad the line of the Rio Grande and the Gulf of California and 
the Pacific, would hardly furnish a man as an. outpost within sight of 
each other to surround the whole country. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB], who is now absent, endeav- 
ored to create the impression that the Army was being increased forsome 
special object. I know what my vote in the Military Committee was 
based upon, and it was certainly on getting a better state of efficiency 
in the Army. I believe that the increase of a few men would be the 
proper thing to do, would be what ¥ should do in any other branch of 
life. If I wanted to increase the efficiency of even a business project I 
would be willing to put more money into it. I believe that + Bap cana ad- 
dition of five thousand men you will increase the efficiency of 
40 per cent. 

The Senator also desired to create the impression that there were a 
great many troops in Washington, in New York, all along the 
that it was a mere holiday procession, that they had nothing to do, that 
the Army was useless anyhow. Now there are on the whole Atlantic 
seaboard, from the northern part of Maine around to Florida and in the 
Gulf, two thousand nine hundred and -nine officers and men, and 
a large ion = Mea are there borsam they Lol the Mion. 
corps at the arsenals, ere are in the Department o i 
where our Territories are and where the Indian is, fifteen thousand 
three hundred and thirty-six officers and men, many of whom, during 
the service of their enlistment and during the term the officers are as- 
signed to duty at posts in that d t, never see W: and 
never see their homes in the East. You may find a few Army officers 
in Washington, but if you are going to hunt them down, as I have on 
former occasions as a member of the Military Committee, you will find 
them, as I found them, all under orders, attending to their b and 
very few, if any of them, here for rest. Thus the largest part of this 
Army, three-fourths of it, is located where they are required, near the 
8 reservations, aud guarding the different posts on our frontier 

es. 

A good deal of stress has been laid on the pay of officers of the Army, 
particularly by the Senator from Kansas. A second lieutenant in the 
Army, haying received an ordinary, fair academic education, to 
West Point, studying four years, and certainly getting a very hi; 
education, enters the corps as second lieutenant, and he receives $1,400 
a year—not as much as the doorkeeper at that door, not anywhere as 
much as the clerk of a committee of this body. he o probably 
eight years as second lieutenant and he pase ‘a first lieutenant, when 
he gets $150 a year more. In twenty years he may be a captain, when 
he gets up to $2,000. I submit that for a gentleman who will devote 
himself to a service like this, take himself away from his family, devote 
his whole lifetime to his profession, the pay is not near, nay, it is os 
half, what the same amount of talent, the same amount of energy, the 
same amount of application would receive in the ordinary business 
walks of life. Many of these officers who have been twenty and twen- 
ty-five years in the service, receiving $2,000 or $2,500 a year, could 
quadruple it if they were pursuing other avocations. 

Mr. President, there are many features in this bill that are of great 
interest to the Army and that add very greatly to its efficiency in ad- 
dition to the section to which I have referred. 

The first section proposes a field-officers’ court for minor offenses at 
post, which now takes the time of a large number of officers on detail 
as members of courts-martial. We have in the Army the i 
state of affairs that in an Army of 25,000 men there were by regiment- 
al courts-martial tried 11,851 persons last year, and by general courts- 
martial 2,528, making trials by courts-martial 14,179 in an y of 

25,000 men. There is some reason for this, and it has been the 
vise the desire of the Military Committee to find out why it was that 
with a small army of 25,000 men we should find the necessity in one 
year to try over 14,000 men by court-martial. 

There are many reasons forit. One is that in this country the pay of 
the private soldier is not in proportion to what the same man would 
-earn in business—$13 a month and clothing and allowance, amounting 
to $300 per annum, as I stated, but he serves at a point where other pay” 
is very much higher, and it has been the habitof men who enlist and go 
West near mining camps where they could get from five to ten dollarsa 
day to desert. That has been one reason. Another reason has been 
that the discipline of the service is not what they that they 
expected to be soldiers, and drill and dress up, look clean and bright, and 
when they got to their posts they found they became practically 
men. If there was not a quartermaster’s corps to do the work, they 
had to put up quarters, build huts, cut wood, &c., so that there was 
very little soldier life forthem. Soin enlisting i in the Army theysimply 
became laborers for the Government at a pay of $13 a month. The 
committee concluded that some other mode of punishment ought to be 
invented besides that cambersome one of court-martial that tookso many 
officers to carry it out, and they concluded to report this section, under 
which thesecond in command becomes a sort of committing te 
at a military post and relieves the necessity of a court-martial if his ac- 
tion should be approved by the commanding officer. During the war 
we had a trial of this and it worked very well, indeed. It was per- 
fectly satisfactory, so that it was adopted throughout all the armies. 


taking the extent of 
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As I remarked, one of the difficulties that we found was the pay to ~ 
the private soldiers and non-commissioned officers. It was thought 
desirable to increase this pay, and the committee agreed on $3 per 
month additional, with an addition to the non-commissioned officers 
of a larger amount in some instances. 

Section 4 provides: 
That officers of the Arm 
may, with the approval 
vate soldier as a servant. 

It is against the law to do this in the service now; but the law is 
evaded, and I think Congress had better legalize the actual practice. 
In some of the posts that are so far away practically from civilization, 
and particularly those that are near mining camps, it is impossible to 
get a servant at an my reasonable price or at all. An officer’s pay in 
many instances would not pay for the hireofaservant. I donot think 
the eee of the United States should have an officer in its serv- 
ice who is not assisted in the ordinary duties of camp life by a servant. 
When a soldier is used as a servant the sum of $20 a month is author- 
ized to be deducted from the officer’s compensation, which is more than 
the pay proper of the soldier, and he still remains a soldier of his com- 
pany, subject to the order of its captain. The Government does not 
his services. He is liable to be put on guard duty and always 
liable for service when the company is ordered on the march. 

Section 5 provides: 

That officers serving away from their stations as members or Judge whvousten 
of courts-martial or courts of inquiry, or as members of military rds, shall 
receive a per diem allowance of 

That was looked upon by the committee as just and fair and right. 
When what is termed extra duty” takes an officer away from his 
mess, where his expenses go on, it was thought that $2.50 a day would 
peyin part the expenses of his hotel bill in addition to the ordinary 


Section 6 relates to the employment of “‘ civilian clerks in place of the 

clerks now authorized for such employment, at rates of 

com not to exceed those paid to other civilian clerks employed 

at such „ The Senator from Kansas instanced this as one 

ol the great errors of the bill from which there would be a great increase 

in the expenditure. The clause itself provides that the expense shall 
be no more than that now existing. 


stationed at military posts apart from settlements 
8 the department commander, each employ one pri- 


Section 8 provides: 

That officers of the line, except ental quartermasters, detailed for dut 
as acting assistant quartermasters 1 be allowed the ne . 
pensation as is now allowed by law to acting commissaries of su ce. 


The present law allows an officer detailed as acting commissary of 
subsistence $10 a month extra pay, and that is extended to regimental 
quartermasters. There is every reason why this should be done. If 
you take an officer of the line away from his company and make him 

le for a large amount of material and a large amount of money, 
for which he has got to give bond, there is no reason why the Govern- 
ment should not make him a small additional compensation for that 
additional service and additional risk. 

Section 9 provides: 

That fuel in kind only shall be issued to the officers of the Army, without-cost, 
by the Quartermaster’s t, in quantities as prescribed by the Army 
Regulations and general orders. 

This is going back to the state of affairs which existed a few years 
ago and which was changed by some enterprising Senator in an appro- 
oie bill, if I rememberaright. Some of our distinguished friends 

ere, who assume to know all about regulating the Army, are not satis- 
fied to have it done by an ordinary act of Congress, which is discussed 

and which is made palpable to everybody, but carry out their views by 
patting a line or two in an appropriation bill and thereby upset the 
egislation of acommittee that is particularly well organized to frameit. 

The injustice of the present mode of issuing fuel is that there is no 
distinction between a hotclimate and a coldclimate. A young officer, 
or an old one for that matter, in Montana with the thermometer 40° 
below zero can buy just so much fuel from the Government at $3 a 
cord, probably 2 or 3 cords a month; and if he wants any more, which 
he will in that climate, he MENO E give $10 or $15 a cord for it, or 
go without it entirely and freeze. the Government sends officers to 

aces or establishes posts, which oor must necessarily do and will 
bere to do, in a climate of that kind, it certainly ought to furnish 
enough fuel to k 

Section 13 provides 

That the Secretary of War be. and hereby is, authorized to cause the enlist- 
ment of competent instructors for post schools, who shall have the rank and 
pay of ordnance-sergeants. 

Ordnance-sergeants $34 per month, amounting with their rations 
and clothing to $50 or $00 a month. It was supposed that that section 
would commend itself heartily to « Senate which passed a bill giving 
$77,000,000 for the education of colored people in the South. A large 
number of the posts are established at points where there are no schools 
and where around the post grows a little settlement—the quartermas- 
ters, commissaries, a few Indians, and all that—and there is an absolute 
necessity that there should be somebody whose business it is to teach 
the children, as much or more so than the men, in my opinion. It was 
not intended, according to my view, as a school for soldiers; it was in- 
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’ tended for the children of the officers, of the men, of the employés, of 
the Indians, and of everybody about the ; and in that sense it 
seems to me it is as much worthy of an appropriation from Congress to 
keep it up as any educational matter can be. 

As to the section which refers to the inspection of the pay accounts 
by a paymaster, I should be in favor of amending that myself, and I 
ask the Senator from Illinois to so amend that section as to provide 
that that inspection shall be an additional one to the present inspec- 
tion of the Inspector-General’s Department. 

Mr. President, this bill has received fair consideration by the Mili- 
tary Committee. It was not a thing of’a day ora month. It is the 
same bill which we brought before the Senate last year. It was here 
last year reported by the committee favorably. It is not an increase 
of the Army that is gotten up to meet any present emergency; it was 
gotten up solely for what we consider the best interests of the service. 

In this connection I should like to say that from my ownobservation— 
I very seldom speak, but I listen to a great deal that is going on—the 
work of the Military Committee has as little appreciation before this 
body as the work of any committee init. It is a laborious office. It 
has as many or more bills probably referred to it than any other com- 
mittee of the body except the Pension Committee. It gives a great 
deal of attention to the measures that it reports. It is composed of 
gentlemen who, if they are not, ought to be familiar with the subjects 
they act upon. There is probably no committee of this body, except 
the great committee that gives laws to the nation, which is so well con- 
stituted to act on the measures that are brought before it as the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. Four-fifths of the members of that com- 
mittee have held the rank of general officers in actual service and in 
opposition to each other. There is not an item about a soldier’s equip- 
ment, either in quarters or on march, that is not familiar to them. 
They have seen it, handled it, and used it, and know. ; 

It is not so with all the committees of the Senate. With so many 
gentlemen belonging to the legal profession here a great many of them 
are not familiat with the matters with which they deal; but when the 
Military Committee bring forward a measure of this kind, while of 
course every Senator has a right to be the judge of his own actions, and 
particularly with reference to the matter of the desirability of the in- 
crease of the Army, it seems to me that the recommendation of the 

` Military Committee ought in all matters . to the details of 
the Army to command the full respect of this body. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, my wish is not to detain the Senate un- 
necessarily, as it does seem to me that this bill has been sufficiently dis- 
cussed, I would not utter one word or sentence further were it not for 
the fact that I am satisfied I can show from the records and the reports 
made by those in authority and who have a knowledge as to the expen- 
ses of the Army, as well as toits organization and that which to 
it, the benefits of this bill so clearly that the mist or fog that has been 
thrown around it by those who seem to know more about the Army 
than those who have been and are now in command of it will disap- 
pear. And I will show that Senators with all their knowledge have 
been unfortunate in their statements both in reference to the organiza- 
tion and the expense of the Army. 

I will commence with the statement made by the Adjutant-General 
of the Army in answer to one insinuation made by a Senator who is 
opposed to this bill. In substance his statement was that many of the 
officers of the Army were absent at all times from their commands and 
were not performing duty, but were merely parading around this city. 
I may not use his words but that was clearly the inference. 

Let me give the statement of the Adjutant-General so as take up 
seriatim the different objections which have been made and see upon 
what they are founded. 


OFFICERS OF THE ARMY. 


, d repek Geasbouseaen 2,178 
Number actually in service — 25,131 
Number of vacancies . ...... . . poas s to IR 

= 
Number on duty with their regiments or corps -- 1,781 
Number on duty at colleges ...............ccccccvsssccenssnsesees ssoves escsvsnsrces seseceseses: — 80 


It will be observed that on all the duties mentioned in this list the 
officers are acting under positive statutes. The detail of thirty-nine 
officers to various colleges was made under a statute requiring the Sec- 
retary of War to make them for the benefit of the youth at the col- 
leges, that they may be taught something of military discipline and 
movement. 


Number on duty at the Military Academy. . .. . .. . e 57 
That is in accordance with law. 

Number on recruiting service. . eee eee eee sees eee eee 51 
That is under the statute. 

Number on other detached duty. . . .. . . . . ... er eee + osos 61 
That is by law. 


Number on ordinary leave of absence.. 
Number on sick leave. 

Number incapacitated for d 
Number without leave.... 
Number awaiting orders 
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So, sir, you will find from this statement that all are acting under 
lawful authority. . : 

Let us see whether the statement made by Senators in reference to 
the number of officers who were exhibiting their tinsel around Wash- 
ington city is correct: S 

Officers on detached duty in Washington, D. C., not connected with 
the bureaus of the War tment: ` 

Maj. William Ludlow, Corps of Engineers, engineer commissioner of 
the District of Columbia. 

He wasappointed by the President of the United States to that office 
by virtue of law. hd 

Capt. F. A. Mahan, Corps of Engineers, assistant to the enginecr 
commissioner of the District of Columbia. 

By order of the Secretary of War. 

First Lieut. C. McD. Townsend, Corps of Engineers, assistant to the 
engineer commissioner of the District of Columbia. 

pt. C. E. Dutton, Ordnance Department, on duty in the office of 
the United States Geological Surveys. 

He was detailed by virtue of the lawsof the United States and by 
order of the Secretary of War. 

Capt. S. E. Blunt, Ordnance Department, lieutenant-colonel and aid- 
de-camp to the Lieutenant-General, and inspector of rifle practice. 

Under the law. 

Capt. S. E. Kellogg, Fifth Cavalry, lieutenant-colonel and aid-de- 
camp to the Lientenant-General. 

By virtue of the law. 

First Lieut. W. P. Duvall, Fifth Artillery, on duty in connection 
with the Army Mutual Aid Association. 

Second Lieut. H. T. Allen, Second Cavalry, preparing his report 
upon explorations in Alaska, 

Now take that report from the Adjutant-General and you will find 
that every officer in the city of Washington is here under orders and 
by virtue of the statutes of the United States. That being true, I de- 
sire to know why it is that those officers should be accused of exhibit- 
ing their tinsel and parading around Washington city without author- 
ity of law. So then that statement falls without facts to sustain it. 

I desire now to call the attention of the Senate, for I may not have an op- 
portunity of doing so later on, to one or two of the objections which have 
been made to this bill by the Senator from Kansas in his argument to-day. 
One of his objections was that officers detailed as assistant quarter- 
masters and commissaries were to receive $10 per month for the extra 
service. I have the best of authority for this recommendation in the 
bill. Let me read from a report made to the Cor of the United 
States on the 12th day of December, 1875. In the bill reported then I 
find a provision. providing that these officers when detailed on this 
duty by the post commanders should receive $10 per month.” 

Another objection was made by the Senator that, as he said wood 
cost $200,000 to the Government of the United State, because it was 
to be issued in kind and not to be paid for. by the cord so much for, 
each officer. In 1870, in the reorganization of the Army, a statute was 
passed providing for the issuance of fuel and quarters in kind to the 
officers and soldiers of the Army. A committee was appointed in 1875. 
by the Congress of the United States, a portion representing the Senate 
and a portion representing the House of Representatives, and I desire 
to call the attention of the Senate to the language of their report. In 
that report they say: p : 

That fuel be issued in kind within given amounts, but that all surplus fuel shall 
belong to, and at stated periods be turned into the Quartermaster’s Department; 
and that under no ces shall commutation be allowed. - 

Now, Mr. President, who signed that report in favor of the same ; 
vision that is in this bill and is so fiercely assailed by the Senator from 
Kansas? 

Here are the names: 

A. E. Burnside— 

An honorable and noble patriot. 

P. B. PLUME— 6 

The Senator from Kansas recommending the very proposition that I 
have incorporated in this bill which he now so bitterly opposes. The 
remainder of the joint committee were: 

M. C. Butler, H. B. Banning, G. G. Dibbrell, H. B. Strait, Harry White 


A joint committee on the part of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate.. Has the Senator from Kansas so soon forgotten what he 
conceived to be right then? And does he believe that recommendation 
wrong now? If I follow his recommendation then he opposes. Isup-~ 
pose new light has broken in upon his judgment since his report. 

Let me go a little further. . He says that the increase in the Army 
proposed by the bill would embarrass the Government by an immense 
expenditure, so much so that it would be considered extravagant on 
our part, and therefore should not be thought of or recommended. We 
have recommended five thousand additional private soldiers, it is true, 
and at the same time I, following in the wake of the Senator from 
Kansas, have followed the recommendations of the General of the Army, 
the Lieutenant-General of the Army, and Secretaries of War in what? 
In recommending that the organization shall be so perfected that the 
infantry arm of the service shall be in character the same as the artil- 
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lery and cavalry arm of the service—that is to say, that there shall be 
three battalions and twelve companies in each regiment. This prop- 
osition is not in the bill, but I argued in favor of it because I thought 
it was the best organization for the Army of the United States. 

Let me read from the same able report of the Senator from Kansas 
on this subject: 

That each regiment of the line shall consist of four battalions. 


He goes us four companies better! We say three battalions, but he 
says four—thatis to say, four battalions with three majors. He has four 
battalions with three majors, and one battalion not tobe organized, but 
to be kept for the purpose of forts, &c., I suppose, to be organized when 
a necessity arises. That was the report of the committee. Eighteen 
regiments of infantry was the proposition, with four battalions in each 

ment. Now count. Let any man take a pencil and make the càl- 
culation. Take fifty soldiers to a company, and take four battalions, 
making sixteen companies toa regiment instead of ten, as in the service 
to-day, and make your calculation and see which is the more extrava- 
gant. . 

The proposition reported by General Burnside and signed by the 
Senator from Kansas increased the Army more than we propose now 
to increase it, if the companies were then made up to what they re- 
ported in favor of doing—seventy-five men to each company, with the 
power of the President to increase to a hundred. The law now is fifty 
men to the company, with the power of the President in times of emer- 
gency to increase it toa hundred; but those Senators zoparen in favor 
of seventy-five men to a company. Make your calculation, sixteen 
companies to the regiment, eighteen ents, and you will find that 
their proposition exceeded the proposition which is found in the bill 
now before the Senate. 5 

Let me ask, Mr. President, how is it that a proposition of this kind 
when rted by those Senators was a proper one but now fraught 
with such evils that it strikes terror even to the minds and souls of 
some Senators who seem to have charge of the entire interests of the 
country. This same committee reported a bill to Congressthen. Let 
me read some of its provisions. What did they propose? 

Sec. 15. That one battery of each artillery regiment shall be habitually 
equipped as light artillery and as a school of instruction for the regiment, and 
may have two additional sergeants and four corpo and enough privates to 
8 the battery organization; and whenever the President deems it neces- 
sary he may direct that additional batteries be equipped as light artil The 
instruction light battery of ment shall be under the com: of one 
of the majors of the regiment, the captains and lieutenants shall be de- 
tailed for duty with it, aecording to the roster and under the direction of the 
. . Tele 3 8 shall consist of eight regiments. Each regi 
ment shall consist of four battalions. 

Now mark the language— 

Each regiment shall consist of four battalions, of four troops each, and shal 
have one colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, three majors, one chaplain, twelve cap- 
tains, twenty-four first lieutenants, &c. 

We find in the very bill introduced by that committee, that they pro- 
posed the whole organization of the Army should be sixteen companies 
toaregiment, and that a regiment should have three majorseach. The 
very proposition which has been made on this floor by other Senators 
has been denounced, criticised, and opposed by the very men, or one of 
the very men, who made the proposition to Congress a few years ago to 
do the same thing. Was there any necessity then? Howisit that those 
men then found that to be the correct organization of the Army but now 
say it would be a failureif it was passed in this particular bill at present? 
Then the bill which they proposed provided: 


Src. 17. That each troop of cavalry shall, in addition to its proper officers, con- 
sist of one orderly sergeant, four sergeants, four corporals, two artificers, two 
musicians, and, except as hereinafter directed, of nôt exceeding seventy pri- 


vates. 

consist of one osteriy setnenth four sergeants, four somporals, two S7 LAER DWO 
—— and, except as hereinafter directed, of not less than seventy-five pri- 
vi . 

„Ol not less than seventy-five privates.“ There is a proposition of 
sixteen companies to the regiment, and eighteen regiments, with not less 
than seventy-five privates, besides the officers, and in an exigency the 
President might increase the companies to one hundred. 

I have been surprised, I must confess, in listening to the debate here, 
with this book on my table, and with the knowledge I had of that re- 
port and of the bill then introduced. 

Mr. President, I wish to state this case fairly, and for that purpose 
I desire to call the attention of Senators to the different recommenda- 
tions which have been made at different times in the direction in which 
this bill attempts to travel, and in consonance and harmony with its 
advocacy. 

Let us examine the organization of the Army from the time of the 
conclusion of the late war and see what have been the different views 
of officers in reference to it from that time to the present. By the act 
of July 28, 1866, the peace establishment was fixed, and to an appro- 
priation bill passed March 3, 1869, there was attached a clause as fol- 
lows: 


That there shall be no new commissions, no promotions, and no enlistments 
in any infantry regiment until the total number of infantry regiments is re- 
duced to twenty-five, 
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By the same act the period ſor enlistment was changed from three to 
five years, but at that date all the enlisted men of infantry were in for 
three years, inning mostly in 1866 and 1867. 

By the act of 1869 the present infantry organization, that is to say, 
the establishment at twenty-five regiments, was made. The number 
of men has varied at different times in the twenty-five ments ac- 
cording to legislation. I read now from the report of the tary of 
War of November 20, 1869: 
By the present organization of the Army the artillery and cavalry have, to 
regiment, one colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, three majors,and twelve 
companies, whereas the infantry regiments have one colonel, one lieutenant- 
colonel, one major,and ten companies. Iam satisfied that all regiments should 
have the same organization, 8 one colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, two 
majors, and twelve companies, for this organization admits of a subdivision into 
three battalions of four com ies each, commanded by a lieutenant-colonel or 
major. Moreover, the artillery companies have each two first lieutenants, 
whereas the cavalry and infantry have but one, 

I desire to follow the organization with recommendations from the 
time Congress brought it down to the existing condition and to show 
that every man connected with the Army, either as Secretary of War, 
with one exception, or.as General or Lieutenant-General of the Army, 
has made invariably the same recommendatiors. 

Ah, but my friend from Missouri says these are mere requests of of- 
ficers, mere suggestions of officers. If men connected with the Army 
do not understand the organization that it now has, or how the or- 
ganization would be benefitted, I should like the Senator from Mis- 
souri to tell me where our information is to come from. If yon i 
about the amount of circulation of the national banks in this country 
where do you go for the information ? To the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. If you inquire about the Army where do you go? To the Sec- 
retary of War and the general commanding the Army, to those having 
to deal with the subject. I know of no other way of obtaining infor- 
mation as to numbers in the Army, as to its location, as to where it is 
doing duty, as to what character of duty it is performing and who is 
performing it, how many officers are on detail, how many are with 
their companies, with their regiments, at their posts. Ihave no means 
of obtaining that information save through the Department which has 
control of the Army, and if I were to inquire what numberof men would 
be best in order to constitute an efficient army, an efficient battalion, 
regiment, brigade, or division, it seems to me that those who have 
c and who deal with the different organizations day after day 
should at least know as much abont them as those who do not deal 
with them. . 

In the same report the Secretary of War says: 

I herewith submit a table showing the organization as proposed; and as- 
suming the number of regiments to remain unchanged (namely, forty)— 

At that time. The law was passed authorizing the reduction to 
twenty-five regiments of infantry, ten of cavalry, and five of artillery, 
forty regiments in all— 
and peg da a maximum of seventy-five privates to each company, it would 
give us for the line of the Army twenty-one hundred and thirty-five commis- 
sioned officers and forty-two thousand four hundred and ninety men. 

That was the organization then proposed. That was on an appro- 
priation bill afterward reduced, as I have said. 


It is well known that no army can be keps op, to its legal standard, and that 
two-thirds is as large a 1 as can be relied on for actual service. Ap- 
plying this ratio, we will have for actual service about twenty-nine thousand 
seven hundred and fifty officers and men—a number that no one acquainted 
with the subject can declare to be above the necessities of the country. 


I desire to call the attention of Senators to the fact that on a careful 
examination by the General of the Army and by the Secretary of War, 
when we had forty thousand men in the Army, they then decided that 
no more than two-thirds of the Army could be fit for duty or relied 
upon. Why? It might be well right here to call the attention of Sen- 
ators to some matters that perhaps have escaped their notice. The 
Senator from Missouri, well versed in military affairs, spoke about 
needing no Army. I shall not discuss that proposition at this time. 
It is so novel that I will not now stop to reply to it. 

Butsuppose you have twenty-five thousand men to-day in your Army, 
you never will have twenty-two thousand ready for duty. Suppose 
you order that twenty-two thousand men to congregate atany one point, 
at two points, or three points; you have one hundred and nineteen posts. 
Let me ask those Senators whe are so alarmed at the extra expense, 
what will you do with your one hundred and nineteen posts, with mill- 
ions of dollars’ worth of property, being protected and guarded to-day 
by your soldiers? Do you propose to remove every officer and every 
soldier away from those one hundred and nineteen posts and leave the 
property of the Government there to be sacrificed by marauders, by In- 
dians, or by any other class of people who might desire to profit by 
taking Government property? Is that what you propose? When you 
move your Army to the coast, if necessity requires, will you leave with 
your one hundred and nineteen posts less than a company at a post? 
Do you propose to guard a fortification or a post with less than asmall 
company of men against Indians or anybody else who might desire to 
assault it? Ifyou do that, how much of an Army have you that you 
can throw together as a movable force, either to protect your border or 
to defend against assault, come from where it may? 

When Senators talk about this Army of twenty-five thousand men 
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for service they certainly have not examined the question; they cer- 
tainly do not ‘cramer se all the property of the Government has 
to be protected, no matter whether in time of war or in peace. If you 
undertake to move your Army you can only move a certain portion of 
it. The General of the Army and the Secretary of War in 1869 said 
that of forty thousand twenty-nine thonsand effective men were 
all they could rely on. Why? They took into consideration the sick, 
the details for other service, and those who should be left to garrison 
forts or posts and protect the property of the Government within those 

i when the Army was to be moved for defensive p So 
when these Senators are ing of an Army of twenty-five thousand 


men moving I do not think they have ever moved very many men, or 
they would not say what they do. 

Let me take the report of the Secretary of War of 1871. In 1871 we 
came under another act of Congress, an act passed the 15th of July, 
1870. That act of Congress was also a proviso upon an appropriation 
bill. The Secretary of War said: 


Making thirt; 3 ‘told. That in the establishment ere- 
ated in 1870 thousand men including the engineer battalion, 
including the men em in the Ordnance ent, including 
2 including officers of the line, including &c.; and so to-day 

includes all the men of every service to make up twenty- -five 
5 twenty-three thousand. So in 1870 the organization was 
brought down to thirty thousand men. 

I do not wish to skip about and, therefore, I will proceed on this line. 
I find many bev, 5 connected with this bill which I have marked here 
and which I shall read hereafter. I desire to read from the report of 
the Secretary of War made in 1874. 

I now read from the report of the Secretary of War for 1874, as fol- 
lows: 


In the act making seo for the support of the 7 257 approved June 
16, 1874, $105,000 was a nd ii — 

“no mon "appropriated recruiting Army 
yond the number of twenty-five thousand enlisted men, including Indian 
scouts.” 

There we get the incorporation of this particular provision for the 
Army reducing it to twenty-five thousand. 

The Secretary of War says: 

This prohibition fell in an unfortunate time and manner, The demands for 
the service of United States troops have been increased, and have been impera- 
tive for Indian and other service ever since the adjournment ef Congress; se- 
rious cor uences might easily have attended the manifest want of any con- 
siderable reliable force. here was no margin for emergencies, such as have 
arisen in connection with Indian Affairs and the troubles in the South. I was 
opposed to the reduction at the time it 1 med and have since had no reason 
to change the opinion then formed. . for Army pur- 
poses have been too heavily taxed by the penne of movement of troops; for, 
when obliged to be scattered at points on sudden emergencies, they have n 
moved from other points where their presence was needed, and ~_ to be re- 
turned at the earliest possible moment. The reduction proposed and insisted 
on by Congress would, when it was accomplished, save alone— 

Now mark the language— 


save alone the pay, subsistence, and clothing of five thousand men. 


Why did he say that? We desire to increase the Army five thousand, 
and insist that the expense will be their pay, their clgthing, and their 
subsistence. We are mistaken in our estimates. 

But this amount can not all be considered as havin; 
troops were n at points wae the torce was found, in 8 of the 
r e er tate fae geen po 

ine from the sources named. 

After you had reduced the Army from thirty thousand down to 
twenty-five thousand, the Secretary of War says you have saved what? 
You have only saved the pay, subsistence, and clothing, and that the 
expense incident to that reduction on account of having to move troops 
from places farther away has been equal to the amount saved by Con- 

So this is in the same direction that I argued a few days since. 
If you have troops enough you may have large forces near the lines of 
transportation, and can w them together much more easily and at 
much less expense than where they are scattered all over the country 
and you have to draw them in from all parts of the land. There is not 
a man conversant with military affairs in the Army of the United 
States to-day who will not give you this same opinion. 

If the Army is increased five thousand soldiers, their pay, subsistence, 
clothing, and the other incidental expenses connected with those men 
would not be as much as the saving to the Government of throwing 
larger bodies together at convenient places. The General of the Army 
and the of War will say the same. 

I suppose Senators who insist that this is merely the desire of officers 


been saved, for when 
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of the Army that they may have larger commands will not attribute 
the same feeling perhaps to those men whoareretired. General Sher- 
man, who is a retired officer, will say the same thing. He has no in- 
Silat in having the Army increased on account of increasing his com- 
mai 

Go to the Quartermaster-General, go to any of the men who have the 
moving of troops, as the Quartermaster-General, and ask him the ques- 
tion whether when troops are in larger bodies they are not more easily 
moved and at less expense than when scattered or in smaller bodies 
and you have to concentrate and move them one company or two com- 
panies at a time, as they may be thrown her. 

I desire to read from the report of the of War for 1876. I 
do this, sir, because it was asserted that I could find no one in au- 
thority who was either recommending or demanding in any way what- 
ever this increase in the Army at any time. I have gone back to 1869, 
and propose to follow the proposition to the present time. The Secre- 
tary of War said on the 20th of November, 1876: 

tis unn 0 
eare pr seep se etenka y: renea o tone A 
by the act of July 24, 1876, to a commission consisting of two members 1 —— 
each House of Congress, the of War, and two officers of the Army. 

That was after the cémmittee of 1875, of which I spoke a while ago, 
of which our friend the Senator from Kansas was 2 member, was or- 
ganized to report a bill, which they did. Then in 1876 there was an- 


other commission made up by and the officers of the Army 
for that They made their report, and their report was not 
adopted at that time. 


Now, let me call attention to the report of the Secretary of War, of 
November 19, 1877: 


In accordance with the terms of the act of Congress of August 15,1876, the Army 
was reduced toa maximum of twenty-five thousand men. Thesame act = 
ing that no reduction be made in the ca ecessary to 
the other arms of the service to very scant dimensions, By General Orders No, 
47, of date May 9, 1877, the maximum strength of all organizations, except cav- 
alry, was fixed as follows: 

Enlisted men of engineers.. 

Enlisted men of o 


eee — — regim 

C ˙ ———A—T—Ä—: —? b . «² ˙Uàà—WQQ rsrs eas nionod onii iaeia 

87 enlisted men per company for Bo companies of infantry and 5 for non- 
commissioned staff at each of 25 regimental headquarters of infantry..... 


You see, when the reduction had to be made and was made finally 
onaccount of Indian troubles, it was provided that the reduction should 
not be made in the cayalry, but must be made in the other arms of the 
service. What condition were your companies left in? Thirty-seven 
men to a company of infantry, and thirty-eight to a battery. That was 
the condition of your Army under the workmanship of your Appropri- 
ation Committees. The Committee on Military Affairs were not con- 
sulted, nor are men now willing that they shall be. Your distribution 
ofthe Army then amounted to thirty-seven in a company all told. Then 
on account of casualties, sickness, and othercauses, as the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL] has well said, you find now fifteen or twenty 
men in your companies at the different posts. ‘The Secretary of War, 
in the same report, goes on and says: 


In ordinary times our forces are necessarily scattered over a vast seua = 
in guarding the frontiers or protecting and preserving our vast and val 

able military stores and property. The necessary consequence 7 — that when 
hostilities occur in any portion of the country it becomes necessary to — 
eee t places to meet them. For example, when the recent I 
hostilities broke out in Idaho the available force a a General McDowell was 
so inadequate that it was necessary to — the Second Infantry from At- 
lanta, Ga., to the scene of the disturbance 


Will the Senator tell me when our troops are scattered, where the 
companies are so small and your numbers in the Army are so limited, 
why must you transport companies from Atlanta, Ga., to Idaho Terri- 

tory? Because, sir, they are scattered over the country to such an ex- 
pa that you can not concentrate quickly, and when you can have the 
transportation you have not the forces. Will any Senator tell me that 
the transportation of those troops from Atlanta, Ga., to Idaho did not 
cost more money during their rting than the pay of the soldiers 
themselves who were transported? I will venture the assertion that 
it did, or nearly as much, at least. The Secretary of War continued: 

It may also be mentioned that when the recent disturbances occurred in Penn- 
898 involving serious loss mpeg in 3 — and or rg eh there could not be found 


9, 375 


The very thing that the Senator from Missouri was speaking of, 3 
State having the right to call through their governor or 
Nobody ever disputed that; but when the call was made by the State 
their governor for Federal troops there were not fifty to be found 
in the whole great State of Pennsylvania. 
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The Secretary of War continued: 

A similar state of affairs was found in all the great States of the interior 
where these disturbances occurred. 

Will any man tell me that we ought not to have at least a sufficient 
number of troops so that when an exigency arises under the law and 
the Constitution where troops are demanded, where you are bound to 
obey the command, that we shall not be prepared to meet the emer- 

cy? Yet these gentlemen say that we must rely upon the citizen. 

f course we rely upon the citizen. These soldiers are made up of cit- 
izens, made up of men that we find on the streets and everywhere else. 
But do they say how we must rely upon a citizen? I believe in rely- 
ing upon our citizens in time of great trouble, in time of war, in times 
when you must have a large army, but what is the use to talk about 
relying upon citizens who are not organized, citizens on the street? 
Is that your reliance? You call them together for what? You must 
call them together, organize them, fix up the rolls, elect their officers, 
issue muskets, issue rations, issue clothing, issue blankets, issue tents, 
and by the time you get through the trouble will be over, perhaps; the 
Indians are gone. Is that the way? Is that the logic of these gentle- 

men? Is that their doctrine? 

Senators talk about relying upon citizens and appeal to me that I 
too should rely upon citizens, and talk about the volunteer soldier. No 
man has a higher regard for the volunteer soldier than I have, I care 
not where you may find him. But, sir, we have no volunteer soldiers 
to-day. They are all ex-soldiers; they have been soldiers, but they are 
not in the Army now. Who are you now relying upon? If we had a 
war and had to call men to the fietd, these old soldiers would come to 
the music of the Union in a moment, they would enlist under the old 


basner and fight for their country; but they are not organized; they are“ 


not in the Army; we are not in war; we are not asking for volunteers; 
we are asking to increase the efficiency of this little regular Army that 
we have, and nothing else. = 

In this very proposition in 1877 we find the Secretary of War says, 
“by your law you provided that the companies should not exceed fifty 
men except in a great emergency.“ If there had been a war or some- 
thing of that kind then perhaps Congress would not be in session, 
and could not pass a law, and the pores was given to the President to 
increase the company to one hundred in a great emergency. But no 
great emergency has arisen. So the Secretary of War says: 

In view of these considerations it is respectfully recommended that authority 
be given tothe President to increase the strength of the depleted companies 
now embraced within the Army organization, 

Sir, this suggestion was even unheeded. 

He recommends that the President be given power then to increase 
to a hundred; that is to say, in 1877, soon after the reduction. Fol- 
low that up and you will find in nearly every report of the General of 
the Army and the Secretary of War the same character of recommen- 
dation has been made in reference to the efficiency of the Army by fill- 
ing it up. 

On November 19, 1878, the Secretary of War reports the grand total 
of the Army, including everything, at 24,761, and he speaks of the de- 
sertions, in 1873 over 7,000, in 1874 4,000 and upward, in 1875 over 
2,000, in 1876 eighteen hundred and something, in 1877 two thousand 
and odd, in 1878, 1,678, and so on: 

We find in this report the very provision that the Senator referred 
to in reference to mileage, and I intend to call attention to it. How- 
ever, I shall pass on now to another proposition and call attention to 
that at another time. 

I will take the report of the Secretary of War for 1879. 
said: 

The 


repo! 
eral branches of the service, and shows the 
latest returns, to be 2,127 officers, 24,262 men, 


In it he 


rt of the General of the Army gives in detail the strength of the sev- 
te, as exhibited in the 
Officers, retired. A por- 
tion of this force, however, being necessarily employed in detached or 3 
eee constitutes no part of the force a le for actual operations in the 
* 
The General of the Army then makes this statement: 

The enlisted men of the Signal Corps, Engineer and Ordnance Corps, ordnance 
sergeants, commissary sergeant and hospital stewards, the prison guard at 
Fort Leavenworth, and the ing detachments amount in the aggregate to 
three thousand four hundred and sixty-three men, and areemployed in the per- 
formance of important duties connected with the mili establishments, but 
these duties bring but few of them into active service in the field. The statute 
now authorizes a total force of twenty-five thousand men, not including the 
Signal Co which has by law four hundred and fifty-six men. I join most 
heartily with the General of the Army in recommending that the effective foree 
of the Army available for field-duty be raised to twenty-five thousand men, ex- 
clusive of the above-named detachments, 


After they had recommended it to be raised to thirty thousand and 
could not get it done, they then wished it raised to twenty-five thou- 
sand effective men—thatis, that number of men exclusive of the details 
and detachments, which amounted at that time to three thousand four 
hundred and sixty-three men. 

So you find in every report for years back. Take the report of 1880. 
I desire to call attention to this report to what the General of the Army 
and he himself recommend, or what their statement was in reference to 
the number of men: 


The organization of the Army provides for II general officers; 555 officers and 
1,286 enlisted men for the staff; 1,939 officers and 24,214 enlisted men for the line. 


Of these latter 694 are detailed as clerks, or are recruits unassigned to regiments, 


red: possible force for military service to 23,520 enlisted men. 


ng re- 


service, 
causes, at least se cent., reducing the available force to about twenty thousand 
enlisted men. General and Lieutenant-General of the Army concur in the 
opinion that the Army is too small in enlisted men to fulfill the heavy duties 


now im on it, and that it is overworked. The General renews bis recom- 
mor of last year, that Congress be requested to give twenty-five thousand 
en. men. 


He means by that twenty-ſive thousand men carrying muskets, that 
the Army be increased so that the details and extra men shall all be 
taken from it and leave twenty-five thousand effective men in the Army. 
He says that with the details and everything 10 per cent. is not effi- 
cient or effective. He continues as follows: 

It is believed the full legal strength is the least possible force at which the 
present o; tion can be maintained, having in view efficiency, discipline, 
andeconomy. While the enlistment of this force would add somewhat to the 
appropriation fer pay of the Army, the saving made in other directions would 
be very co: le, and the efficiency of the Army largely increased, 


Mr. President, I am detaining the Senate, but I am reading these re- 
ports to show that the statements I have made in reference to this bill 
from the beginning have been justified and supported by reports for 
p and years, as far back as I said, and farther, by the Secretary of 

ar and the Lieutenant-General of the Army, and, in fact by all the 
generals of the Army. As that was denied on this floor by Senators 
who perhaps had not looked into it as far as they might, I desire to 
show that I did not mistake the facts as to their recommendations. In 
1881 the General of the Army made his report and the Secretary of 
War adopted it. The Secretary of War says: 

The report of the General of the Army contains recommendations of the 
highest importance. He again calls attention to public necessity of legislation 
authorizing the Army to be recruited to a stren; of thirty thousand enlisted 
men as provided by section 1115 of the Statutes. Asis remarked by 
the General, our companies are too small for efficient discipline and for econom- 
ical service. There are in the Army four hundred and 


horses, wagons, and supplies. 
cost in the aggregate is probably more than sufficient to supply an in- 
per cent. of private soldiers, which will add little, if any, to the an- 
nual cost of the Army, and N great relief to our overtaxed soldiers, In 
the last ten years our fron ve so extended under the protection of our 
small Army as to add at least a thousand millions of dollars to the taxable 
wealth of the nation, This protection has enabled emigrants to settle up re- 
mote parts of the country, and isa principal cause of the great prosperity which 
is felt throu ut all parts of our vast domain. 

It should be remembered that of the enlisted force of any army a large part, 
not far from 15 per cent., is for many causes not available at any one time asa 
fighting force; so that the legislation recommended would, after proper allow- 
ances, give an actual combatant force of about twenty-five thousand men. 


Mr. ALLISON. I ask the Senator from Illinois if he will give way 
for a motion to go into executive session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LOGAN. I will yield. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill (H. R. 807) grant- 
ing pensions to the soldiers and sailors of the Mexican war, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ADMISSION OF WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business according to the understanding. 

The SECRETARY. The bill (S. 67) to provide for the formation and 
admission into the Union of the State of Washington, and for other 
purposes, ; 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
_ Mr. ALLISON. Imove that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After forty-five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 30 
minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate this 5th day of April, 1886. 
TERRITORIAL GOVERNOR. ; 

Caleb W. West, of Kentacky, to be governor of Utah Territory, vice 
Eli H. Murray, resigned. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

Job H. Lippencott, of New Jersey, to be attorney of the United States 
for the district of New Jersey, vice A. Q. Keasbey, whose commission 
expires April 12, 1886. 

SURVEYOR-GENERAL. 
Benjamin T. Ledbetter, of Louisiana, to be surveyor-general of Lou- 
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isiana, vice James Lewis, 
which was sent to the Senate on the 10th of December last, is this day 
withdrawn. 


resigned. The nomination of Mr. Ledbetter, 


RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 


Edward R. Fogg, of Nebraska, to be receiver of public moneys at 

Beatrice, Nebr., rice William H. Somers, commission expired. 
UNITED STATES CONSULS. 

Louis D. Beylard, of Pennsylvania, to be consul of the United States 
at Kingston, Jamaica, vice George E. Koskinson, suspended. 

L. J. Du Pré, of Alabama, to be consul of the United States at San 
Salvador, vice J. Maurice Duke, recalled. 

J. Cecil Legaré, of Donaldsonville, La., to be consul of the United 
States at Tampico, vice Augustus J. Cassards, resigned, 

Moses H. Sawyer, of Mystic Bridge, Conn., to bo onani ofthe United 
States at Trinidad, vice John Towler, recalled. 

POSTMASTERS, 

Wesley E. Bade ge to be postmaster at Fresno City, Fresno County, 
California, vice N. W. Moody, resigned. 

John McCann, to be postmaster at Martinez, Contra Costa County, 
Califo: the office 8 become Presidential 

James n, to be postmaster at Placerville, El Dorado County, Cal- 
ifornia, vice Albert J. Lowry, resigned. 

Frank Abt, to be postmaster at Lead City, Lawrence County, Da- 
kota, vice Thomas D, Edwards, resigned. 

Matthew Weismarthe, to be 3 at Naperville, Du Page 
County, Illinois, whose commission expires April 26, 1886. 

John H. Saxton, to be postmaster at De Witt, Clinton County, Iowa, 
vice F. P. Kettenring, commission expired. 

George W. Clark, o be postmaster 155 Lyons, Rice County, Kansas, 
vice Hace C. Taylor, . commission expires April 11, 1886. 

W. H. L. Pepperell, to be posna a at Concordia, Cloud County, 
Kansas, vice Burton S. Williams, resigned 

Eugene C. Wilson, to be postmaster at Clay Centre, Clay County, 

whose commission expires April 21, 1886. 

Granyille R. Rider, to be postmaster at Salisbury, Wicomico-County, 
Maryland, vice John P. Owens, commission expired. 

Asahel Willison, to be postmaster at Cumberland, Alleghany County, 

land, vice Henry J. Johnson, commission expired. 

William Buttrick, to be postmaster at Concord, Middlesex County, 
Massachusetts, vice Henry L. Whitcomb, Whose commission expires 
April 26, 1886. 

Theodore H. Fenn, to be postmaster at Lee, Berkshire County, Massa- 
chusetts, vice Joseph C. Chaffee, whose commission expires April 26, 
1886. 

Lemuel L. Keith, to be postmaster at Bridgewater, Plymouth County, 
Massachusetts, vice Lewis Holmes, whose commission expires April 26, 
1886, 


Jeremiah Murphy, to be ter at Beverly, Essex County, Mas- 
sachusetts, vice cis E. Porter, whose commission expires April 26, 


Andrew Shanahan, to be postmaster at Rockland, Si See County, 
Massachusetts, vice Joshua S. Smith, commission ger 

Rollin C./ Ward, to be postmaster at Northfield klin County, 
Massachusetts, the office having become Presidential. 

J. H. Woodman, to be at eet ope Wayne County, 
Mi the office having become Presidential 

Clayton F. Collins, to be postmaster at Homer, Calhoun County, 
Michi the office having become Presidential. 

G T Sean to be postmaster at Hastings, Adams County, Nebraska, 

vice 20 H. Paul, commission expired. 

Thomas Hill, to be at Haddonfield, Camden County, New 
Jersey, the office ha g become Presidential. 

Alice M. Crabtree, to be postmaster at Belmont, Allegany County, 
New York, the. office having become Presidential. 

William J. Moses, to be postmaster at Auburn, Cayuga County, New 
York, vice E. D. Woodruff, commission expired. 

Hartford D. Nelson, to be postmaster at 8 Otsego County, New 


Vork, vice C. B. Pepper, resigned. 

Frederick P. Newkirk, to be postmaster at Oxford, Chenango County, 
New York, vice Benjamin M. Pearne, whose commission expires April 
28, 1886. 

Benjamin F. Vail, to be postmaster at Warwick, Orange County, 
New York, vice William H. Pelton, whose commission expired March 
31, 1886. 

Shannon Clements, to be postmaster at Bucyrus, Crawford County, 
Ohio, vice Matthew H. Fulton, commission expired. 

John W. Davis, to be postmasterat New Richmond, Clermont County, 
Ohio, the office having become Presidential. 

Charles F. Young, to be postmaster at Columbia, Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, vice Henry Mullens, commission 
Herndon C. Travers, to be postmaster at Nock dale, Milan County, 
Texas, vice Herndon C. Travers, whose commission expires April 14, 
1886. 


Samuel Chamberlain, to be postmaster at Waupun, Fondu Lac County, 
Wisconsin, rice John H. Brinkerhoff, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate, March 31, 1886. 
POSTMASTERS, 

Mattie K. Chisman, to be postmaster at Hampton, in the county of 
Elizabeth City and State of Virginia, 

John N. Shepherd, to be postmaster at Berryville, in the county of 
Clarke and State of Virginia. 

Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate April 5, 1886. 
COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 

William L. Trenholm, of South Carolina, now a Civil Service Com- 

missioner, to be Comptroller of the Currency. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, April 5, 1886. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. 
MILBURN, D. D. 

The Journal of Saturday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

EXPLANATION. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. ker, I wish to state that my colleague, Mr. 
RICE, who was called ome by a death in his family, supposed that 
he was paired upon the labor-arbitration bill, and desired me to say 
cous if present he would have voted “ay’’on the passage of that bill. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER, This being Monday, the Chair will proceed to call 
the States and Territories for the introduction and reference of bills and 
joint resolutions, 

WEIL & MOORE. 

Mr. HERBERT introduced a bill (H. R. 7482) for the relief of Weil 
& Moore; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

W. W. SCREWS. 


Mr. HERBERT also introduced a bill (H. R. 7483) for the relief of 
W. W. Screws; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

ALGERNON M. COOK. 

Mr. HERBERT also introduced a bill (H. R. 7484) for the relief of 
Algernon M. Cook; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

` JAMES M. KIRK. 

Mr. WHEELER introduced a bill (H. R. 7485) to grant a pension to 
James M. Kirk; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


JURISDICTION COURT OF CLAIMS, ETC. 

Mr. WHEELER also introduced a bill (H. R. 7486) to amend an act 
entitled ‘‘An act to restrict the jurisdiction of the Court of Claims and 
to provide for the payment of certain demands for quartermaster stores 
and forsubsistence supplies furnished to the Army of the United States; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 

MARY E. REED. 

Mr. WHEELER also introduced a bill (H. R. 7487) for the relief of 
Mary E. Reed; which was read a first and second time; referred to the 
Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM J. DULEY. 

Mr. WHEELER also introduced a bill (H. R. 7488) granting a pen- 
sion to Capt. William J. Duley; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to 
be printed. 

SARAH L. MASSIE. 

Mr. WHEELER also introduced a bill (H. R. 7480) granting a pen- 
sion to Sarah L. Massie; which was read a first and second time, re- 
2 to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MILTON WILLIAMS. 

Mr. WHEELER (by request) also introduced a bill (H. R. 7490) for 
the relief of Milton Williams; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

W. T. Il, FORMAN. 

Mr. PEEL (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7491) for the relief 
of W. T. H. Forman; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

JACOB LAVENDER. 

Mr. MCRAE introduced a bill (H. R. 7492) for the relief of the estate 
of Jacob Lavender; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 
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JOSEPH BEAN. 

Mr. MCRAE also introduced a bill (H. R. 7493) for the relief of Joseph 
Bean, of Arkansas; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

NATIONAL CEMETERY, PENSACOLA. Í 

Mr. DAVIDSON, of Florida, introduced a bill (H. R. 7494) making 
an appropriation for the construction of a macadamized road to the na- 
tional cemetery near Pensacola, Fla.; which was read a first and second 
time, N to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 

MARGARET A. M’CORMICK. 

Mr. PAYSON (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7495) for the re- 
lief of Margaret A. McCormick; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

ASSISTANT ENGINEERS UNITED STATES NAVY. 

Mr. KLEINER introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 150) for the 

of temporarily increasing the number of assistant engineers in 

the United States Navy by restoring in- cadet-engineers named 

therein to their legal rights and to their p office and rank in the 

United States Navy, authorizing and directing the President to appoint 

such cadet-engineers (graduates) assistant engineers, tocommission them 

as such, and to antedate their commissions; which was read a first and 

second time, referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 

ROBERT E. M’CONNELL, 

Mr. KLEINER also introduced a bill (H. R. 7496) granting a pen- 
sion to Robert E. McConnell; which wes read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 


printed. 
WILLIAM JENKINS. 

Mr. KLEINER also introduced a bill (H. R. 7497) for the relief of 
William Jenkins; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

CHARLES PLATZ. 

Mr. FORD introduced a bill (H. R. 7498) granting a pension to 
Charles Platz; which was read a first and second Saved to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

HEIRS OF JOHN W. WEST. 

Mr. FULLER (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7499) for the re- 
lief of the heirs of John W. West, deceased; which was read a first and 
secoml time, referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 

ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION IN 1889 AND 1892. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH (by Mr. Ry AN) submitted the following con- 
puent resolution; which was read, and referred to the Committee on 

es. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That a joint select- 
committee of five on the part of the House of Representatives, and three on the 
part of the Senate, be appointed to consider the subject of a celebration in 1889 
at Washington of the centennial anniversary of the formation of the Govern- 
— 155 under rg 88 of 2 9 ana also of the four hundredth 
anniversary e very of America in and to report w if any, ac- 
tion by Congress is adv o in relation thereto. am, me 


LAURA A. WATSON. 

Mr, RYAN introduced a bill (H. R. 7500) granting a pension to Laura 
A. Watson; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

SECTION 604 REVISED STATUTES. 

Mr. MORRILL introduced a bill (H. R. 7501) to amend section 604 
of the Revised Statutes, and for other p ; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

PORT OF ENTRY AND DELIVERY AT ATCHISON, KANS. 

Mr. MORRILL also introduced a bill (H. R. 7502) to establish a port 
of entry and delivery at Atchison, Kans.; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to 
be printed. 

CHARLES E. SCOTT. 

Mr. PETERS introduced a bill (H. R. 7503) granting a pension to 
Charles E. Scott; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

LARKIN DELPH. 

Mr. TAULBEE introduced a bill (H. R. 7504) granting a pension to 
Larkin Delph; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

DR. JOHN R. HALL. 

Mr, BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky, introduced a bill (H. R. 7505) 
for the relief of Dr. John R. Hall; which was read a first and second 
Se refreda to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be 
printed. 
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NICOLAS LEVEMBER. 


Mr. GAY (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7506) for payment of 
pension-money to Nicolas Levember; which was a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

B JAMES M. HOGAR. 

Mr. DINGLEY introduced a bill (H. R. 7507) for the relief of James 
M. Hogar; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


CANADIAN FISHING REGULATIONS, 


Mr. DINGLEY also submitted the following resolution; which was 
read, and referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 


Whereas the minister of marine of the Dominion of Canada has issued a 
proclamation directing the enforcement of an act of the Dominion Parliament 
which prohibits any fishing vessel of the United States from entering any do- 
minion harbor 3 the purpose of shelter, repairing damages, and pur- 
chasing wood and obtaining water; and 

Whereas press d tches announce that, under this proclamation, dominion 
officers have denied to fishing vessels of the United States the right to enter 

rts of en in said dominion for the purpose of parae supplies or land- 
— fish 1 in deep water for shipment in bond to the United States or do- 
ing other acts which n and other British vessels are freely permitted to 
do in ports of the United States; and 

Whereas these acts of the authorities of the Dominion of Canada are in con- 
travention of the principles which regulate the intercourse of friendly civilized 
nations and in direct conflict with a legislative arrangement between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Great Britain which went into effect the Ist 
day of January, 1850, by which Great Britain, in view of similar privileges con- 
ditionally conceded to her vessels by the United States, placed the vessels of the 
United States on the same footing in British ports, including British colonies, 
as that on which British vessels are placed in the ports of the United States, the 
coasting trade only excepted: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the President be requested to furnish the House, if compatible 
with the public interests, with any information in his possession relative to the 
exclusion of American fishing vessels fromthe ports of entry of the dominion 
of Canada for the purpose of trading, purchasing supplies, or landing fish caught 
in deep water for shipment in bond to the United States, or doing other acts 
which Canadian and other British vessels are freely permitted to do in ports of 
the United States; and also to inform the House what steps have been taken 
or are proposed to bring such unwarrantable and unfriendly acts of the domin- 
ion authorities to the attention of the British Government. 


RIGHT OF WAY AT ANNAPOLIS. 

Mr. COLE introduced a bill (H. R. 7508) granting the right of way 
to the Annapolis and Baltimore Short Line Railroad Company across the 
Government farm connected with the Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
Md.; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, and ordered to be printed. 


CECILIA C. M’KENNA. 

Mr. COLE also introduced a bill (H. R. 7509) granting a pension to 
Cecilia C. McKenna; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM FOARD. 

Mr. SHAW introduced a bill (H. R. 7510) granting a pension to Will- 
iam Foard; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MARGARET LUCY. 

Mr. HAYDEN introduced a bill (H. R. 7511) granting a pension to 
Margaret Lucy; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

CATHARINE G. BODFISH. 

Mr. DAVIS introduced a bill (H. R. 7512) granting a pension to 
Catharine G. Bodfish; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

KATHARINE NICKERT. 

Mr. FISHER introduced a bill (H. R. 7513) granting a pension to 
Katharine Nickert; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

LUCY HALE, 

Mr. DONNELL introduced a bill (H. R. 7514) granting a pension 
to Lucy Hale, daughter of a soldier of the Revolutionary army; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Pensions, 
and ordered to be printed. 

ISRAEL C. WELLS. 

Mr. O'DONNELL also introduced a bill (H. R. 7515) granting a pen- 
sion tó Israel C. Wells; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

i PERRY CHILDS. 

Mr. STRAIT introduced a bill (H. R. 7516) for the relief of Perry 
Childs; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

WARREN L. RICE. 

Mr, STRAIT also introduced a bill (H. R. 7517) for the relief of 
Warren L. Rice, late private Company F, Sixth Michigan Heavy Ar- 
tillery; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Coma 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
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GEORGE A. PERKINS. 


Jacob ; which was read a first and second time, referred to 


introduced a bill (H. R. 7518) for the an Goer itbea as Lnvalia DOLAI, seal ORD to bn petted. 


relief 1 
referred to the 


2 Perkins; which was read a first and second time, 
ttee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
ISAAC N. HAWKINS. 

Mr. GILFILLAN introduced a bill (H. R. 7519) to increase the pen- 
sion of Isaac N. Hawkins; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

GEORGE A. PERKINS. 

Mr. WHITE, of Minnesota, introduced a bill (H. R. 7518) for the 
relief of George A. Perkins: which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


ISAAC N. HAWKINS. 

Mr. GILFILLAN introduced a bill (H. R. 7519) to increase the pen- 

sion of Isaac N. Hawkins; which was read a first and second time, re- 

ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
PROPOSED FORFEITURE OF LAND GRANTS. 


Mr. VAN EATON offered resolutions instructing the Committee on 
the Judiciary to examine certain questions of law in reference to pro- 
posed forfeiture of land grants; which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 3 

II CHATTIN. 

Mr. HATCH introduced a bill (H. R. 7520) for the relief of H. Chat- 
tin, and asked unanimous consent that it be referred to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Mr. BLOUNT objected; and the bill was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

. JAMES D. COTTON. 

Mr. HATCH also introduced a bill (H. R. 7521) granting a pension 
to James D. Cotton; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

BRIDGE AT SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. GLOVER introduced a bill (H. R. 7522) authorizing the con- 
struction of a bridge over the Mississippi River at Saint Louis, Mo., 
and for other purposes; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

HEIRS OF WILLIAM H. FINCH. 


Mr. GLOVER also introduced a bill (H. R. 7523) for the relief of the 
heirs of William H. Finch; which was read a first and second time, re- 
erred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

STREETS AND AVENUES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. HEARD (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7524) to author- 
ize the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to extend and widen 
certain streets and avenues of the city of Washington; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, and ordered. to be printed. 

ALVIN A. AYERS. 

Mr. HEARD also introduced a bill (H. R. 7525) for the relief of Alvin 
A. Ayers; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

THOMAS CAMERON. 

Mr. HEARD also introduced a bill (H. R. 7526) granting an increase of 
pension to Thomas Cameron; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

AARON STERNES. 

Mr. HEARD also introduced a bill (H. R. 7527) granting a pension 
to Aaron Sternes; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

ASHFORD A. STONE. 

Mr. HALE introduced a bill (H. R. 7528) granting a pension to Ash- 
ford A. Stone; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

FREDERICK C. CONRADS. 

Mr. HALE also introduced a bill 2 R. Sed granting a pension to 
Frederick C. Conrads; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committe on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES F. WILLHIDE. 

Mr. WARNER, of Missouri, introduced a bill (H. R. 7530) granting 
a ion to James F. Willhide; which was read a first and second time, 

to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 


printed. 
FRANK BACKOF. 


Mr. WARNER, of Missouri (by request), also introduced a bill (H. R. 
7531) for the relief of Frank Backof; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 


printed. 
JACOB BRENNINGER. 
Mr, BURNES introduced a bill (H. R. 7532) granting a pension to 
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HULDA HINER. 

Mr. BURNES also introduced a bill (H. R. 7533) granting a on 
to Hulda Hiner; which was read a first and second time, refi to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. - 

MARY B. CUSHING. 

Mr. BURNES also introduced a pea R. 7534) es 
to Mary B. ing; which was read a first and second time, 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN FURLONG. 

Mr. BURNES also introduced a bill (H. R. 7535) for the relief of John 
Furlong; which was read a first and second referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


EXTENSION OF FREE-DELIVERY SYSTEM. 


Mr. DOCKERY introduced a bill (H. R. 7536) to extend the free-de- 
olan? system of the Post-Office Department, and for other purposes; 
was read a first second time, referred to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post- and ordered to be printed. 
JAMES PACE. 
Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska, introduced a bill (H. R. 7537) for the 
relief of James Pace; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


CATHERINE HOFFERMAN. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska, also introduced a bill (H. R. 7538) grant- 
ing a pension to Catherine Hofferman; which was read a first and second 
e to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, aud ordered to be 
printed. 

JOHN ALBRECHT. 

Mr. DORSEY introduced a bill (H. R. 7539) granting a pension to 
John Albrecht, ee punn Fourth Battery, New Jersey Light Ar- 
tillery; which was a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


FRANKLIN SWEET. 


Mr. DORSEY also introduced a bill (H. R. 7540) to increase the pen- 
sion of Franklin Sweet, late a captain Company E, Sixty-second Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


TRANSPORTATION OF LIVE STOCK. 


Mr. DORSEY also introduced the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce: 
Whereas it is charged that the present system of transporting live stock b. 
Sra ee os 
ive. cent. o! ence o: Le 
and the flesh of the remainder is rendered unfit for human food; 3 
Whereas it is charged that the flesh of animals so treated, pe that of 
the dead and dying, is sold to the people, and can not, when ‘dressed, be disti 
ished from meats, and is the source of many and various diseases; and 
Whereas it a by the the Committee 
2 — 5 i 5 that org by shrinkage alone in the weight of vat 
f transportation, amounted to the immense su 
ess of: 1870, and must now be coos or quite $18,000,000 
annum; an 


per 
‘Whereas | it has been charged that said railroad companies, by a system of fa- 
voritism, givetoa small number of persons, known asthe Association of Eveners, 
= 7 5 or orgio or of about $15 upon every car-load of beef-cattle shipped from West 
of the actual — cost of 
aoe is, on the contrary, co! 


by the transporters and 
called eveners as a mere gratuity ; and 
Whereas the losses and alone constitute in the aggregate 
tax upon a necessary article of food, which must be borne by the producer and 
consumer alike, diminishing the just profits of the meai wers in the West, 
and meat-food many instances beyond the of the poor man in 


; and 
Whereas it is charged that the act of Congress requiring railroad companies 
to unload stock in transitu at least once in every twenty-eight pede to be fed, 
watered, and rested, unless carried in cars in which the animals are nately 
fed, watered, and rested without unloading, 8 violated : — 
Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be instructed to inquire whether 
Lanre evils gota me teagan and to what 5 — 8 
w wer to send for persons and papers, a t rection to report at an 
time. * 25 bill or otherwise. 15 xf 
BRIDGET RYAN. 


Mr. DORSEY also introduced a bill (H. R. 7541) pening *. a pension 

to Bridget Ryan; which was read a first and second time, referred to 

the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
CHARLES PURINGTON. 

Mr. GALLINGER 10K request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7542) for 
the relief of Charles D. Purington; w. was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 


transportation, 
paid over to the so- 


ABRAM BROWN. 


Mr. PHELPS introduced a bill (H. R. 7543) granting an increase of 
peison to Abram Brown; which was read a first and second time, re- 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


AMEND SECTION 3893 REVISED STATUTES. 


Mr. MERRIMAN (by Mr. Breacu) introduced a bill (H. R. 7544) to 
amend section 3893 of the Revised Statutes of the United States rela- 
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tive to the transmission of obscene matter through the mails; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads, and ordered to be printed. 7 


AMENDMENT OF RULES. 


Mr. BEACH introduced the following resolution; which was referred 
to the Committee on Rules: 


ing reports by committees shall be with, except on Mondays and 
Thursda of each week, and in its stead the Speaker shall the in 
al ical order; n which call each State, when called, shall be entitled 


from such State 
hich 


PROTESTS OR APPEALS OF IMPORTERS, ETC. 


Mr. BELMONT introduced the following resolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and Means: 


wi 
whom shall be referred by the Secretary Treasury all 
As by importers against the 8 of 


3 f ihe Treasu Department to supervise all officers 

wer an 05 ent tosu o! 

DE tho LOE OETAN ENÍ Proba TAEUN 

and bas the aitoe Ways and M. be also to prepare and 

on Ways ‘eans be a! cag rt 

report to this House a bill to create for the port of New York a Le 

S ng Ape ak Ser poser be Survey somo 
‘ebruary 16, 1886 (page W board consist of three general apprais. 

ers for the reappraisement of the value of merchandise at that port. 


LEGATION BUILDINGS IN CHINA, JAPAN, ETC. 


sions dae to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. BELMONT also introduced a joint resolution (H. R. 154) author- 
izing the President to accept the gift of the King of Siam of buildings 
and grounds at Bangkok, Siam, and to and improve the same, 
for the legation of the United States; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 

CELIA L. JENNINGS. $ 

Mr. MILLARD introduced a bill (H. R. 7545) granting a pension to 
Celia L. Jennings; FFC reſerred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

POST No. 343, GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, NEW YORK. 


Mr. SAWYER introduced a bill (H. R. 7546) granting condemned 
cannon and cannon-balls to Post No. 343 of the Grand Armyof the Re- 
publie of the city of New York; which was read a first and second 
Soy A ace to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 

LIVINGSTON CLARK. 

Mr. SAWYER also introduced a bill (H. R. 7547) granting a pension 
to Livingston Clark, of Company G, Twenty-first New York Cavalry; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

ELEANOR H. RICHARDSON. 

Mr. SWINBURNE introduced a bill (H. R. 7548) for the relief of 
Eleanor H. Richardson; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

AMELIORATION OF INTERNAL-REVENUE SYSTEM. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of North Corolina, introduced a bill (H. R. 7549) 

v ameliorate the oe of some ZA 2 worst features of the inter- 
revenue system of legislati other purposes; which 
read a first and second time. 2 = E re 


The SPEAKER. The bill will be referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina. I wish the bill to be referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. . 

The SPEAKER. Does it affect the internal-revenue system? 

Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina. It does not. 

The SPEAKER. It simply affects judicial proceedings? 


Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina. That is all. 

The bill was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed. : 

REDUCTION OF LETTER-POSTAGE, ETC. : s 

Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina, also introduced a bill (H. R. 
7550) to reduce Jetter-postage from 2 cents to 14 cents, and the price 
of cards from 1 cent to one-half cent each; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads, and ordered to be printed. 

ANDERSON W. YOUNG. 

Mr, JOHNSTON, of North 8 3 a MINE. RT 
granting a pension to Anderson W. Young; which was a first 
second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

ALLEGED HOMICIDES, CARROLLTON, MISS. 

Mr. O'HARA submitted resolutions asking for a committee of inves- 
tigation of the alleged homicides at Carrollton, Miss.; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules. 

EMALINE HARRIS. 

Mr. GEDDES introduced a bill (H. R. 7552) granting a pension to 
Emaline Harris; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MRS. CATHERINE REED. 

Mr. GEDDES also introduced a bill (H. R. 7553) granting a pension 
to Mrs. Catherine Reed; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

STABILITY OF PAPER CURRENCY. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio, introduced a bill (H. R. 7554) to better se- 
cure the stability of paper currency; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Bankingand Currency, and ordered 
to be printed. 

DAVID BROWN. : 

Mr. ELLSBERRY introduced a bill (H. R. 7555) granting a pension 
to David Brown; which was read a firstand second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

GEORGE GANTS. 

Mr. ELLSBERRY also introduced a bill (H. R. 7556) granting a pen- 
sion to George Gants; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


HEIRS OF WILLIAM T. MATLOCK. 

Mr. HERMAN introduced a bill (H. R. 7557) for the relief of the 
heirs of William T. Matlock, late receiver of public moneys at Oregon 
City, Oreg.; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

SHIP-CANAL TO LAKE ERIE. ; 

Mr. WHITE, of Pennsylvania, introduced a bill (H. R. 7558) author- 
izing survey of ship-canal from in, Pa., on the Allegheny River, 
to Lake Erie, Pennsylvania; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Railways and Canals, and ordered to be 
printed. 

AGNES ALLISON, 

Mr. BRUMM introduced a bill (H. R. 7559) to increase the pension 
Ane Allison; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


MRS. BLANCHE WENDEL WOODWARD. 


Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I submit a joint resolution, which 
I ask the Clerk to read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, de., That $5,000 be, and the same is hereby, ap riated and paid, 
out of any moneys in not approp to Mrs, Blanche 
Wendel Wood widow of Joseph J. Woodward, late a major and bre- 


vet lieutenant-colonel of United 
General, compensation for his services as medical and s 
late President James A. Garfield during the period of his illness. 

Mr. O“ of Pennsylvania. I ask to have that joint resolution 
referred to the ittee on Appropriations with jurisdiction to in- 
clude it in the sundry civil appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Crisp in the chair). Under the 
rules the joint resolution will go to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Pennsylvania. But I ask, by unanimous consent, 
that the joint resolution be referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. SPRINGER and others. Let the resolution be read. 

The resolution was agsin read, : . 
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Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I ask, by unanimous consent, that 
the resolution be referred to the Committee on Appropriations with leave 
to incorporate the appropriation in the sundry civil appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Unanimous consent could not be given 
to change the rules of the House. y 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. 
mittee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Certainly; butnot with leave to change 
oa of the House. ‘The joint resolution goes to the Committee on 

aims. ; > 

_ Mr. O'NEILL, of Pennsylvania. I then withdraw the resolution. 
JACOB MINNICH. 


Mr. ERMENTROUT introduced a bill (H. R. 7560) for the relief of 
Jacob Minnich; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

DAVID DONEBERGER. i 

Mr. BOUND (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7561) granting a 
pension to David Doneberger, late of Company E, Seventeenth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Cavalry; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 


I can move to refer it to the com- 


JAMES J. WYATT. 


Mr. JOHNSTON, of Indiana, introduced a bill (H. R. 7562) for the 
relief of James J. Wyatt, Company C, Thirty-first Regiment Indiana 
Volunteers; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

. PUBLIC BUILDING, OIL CITY, PA. 


Mr. SCOTT introduced a bill (H. R. 7563) to provide for the erection 
of a public building at Oil City, in the State of Pennsylvania; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, and ordered to be printed. 

UNITED STATES COURTS, SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Mr. DIBBLE introduced a bill (H. R. 7564) relating to the district 
courts of the eastern and western districts of the district of South Car- 
olina; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 

ROBERT D. ALEXANDER. 


Mr. HEMPHILL introduced a bill (H. R. 7565) for the relief of Rob- 
ert D. Alexander, of South Carolina; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be 
printed. 

WILLIAM SHANNON. 

Mr. DIBBLE (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7566) for the re- 
lief of William Shannon, of Elizabeth City, N. C.; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on War Claims, and 
ordered to be printed. 

DENVER AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD. 

Mr. REAGAN submitted the following resolution; which was read, 

and referred to the Committee on Railways and Canals: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be requested to furnish to the 
House of Representatives copies of the correspondence and documents sub- 
mitted to the Railroad Commissioner by the president of the late Denver and 
New Orleans road, the Denver, Texas and Gulf Railroad Company, as described 
in his letter to the Commissioner of Railroads of February 25, 1586, relating to 
the discriminations nst the Denver and New Orleans Railroad by railroads, 
to which the United es has granted land. 


WILLIAM C. HERRIDGE. 

Mr. SAYERS (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7567) granting a 
pension to William C. Herridge; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
printed. 

IRA COLBURN. 72 

Mr. GROU introduced a bill (H. R. 7568) granting a pension to Ira 
Colburn; Which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

PIEDMONT RAILROAD COMPANY. 

Mr. CABELL introduced a bill (H. R. 7569) to authorize the Court 
of Claims to take jurisdiction of and adjudge the claim of the Pied- 
mont Railroad Company; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

MARY B. KIRBY. 

Mr. CABELL also (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7570) for the 
relief of Mary B. Kirby; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES W. BLAIR. 

Mr. O’FERRALL introduced a bill (H. R. 7571) granting a pension 
to James W. Blair, late of Company B, Second Vermont Volunteers; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

MARY MINOR HOXEY. 
Mr. O’FERRALL also introduced a bill (H. R. 7572) increasing the 
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pension of Mary Minor Hoxie, widow of Bvt. Maj. Benjamin W. Hoxey; 

which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 

Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 
MIRANNA JENNINGS. 

Mr. PETTIBONE introduced a bill (H. R. 7573) for the relief of the 
legal heirs of Miranna Jennings; which wasread a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

L. W. LOWE. 

Mr. PETTIBONE also introduced a bill (H. R. 7574) for the relief 
of L. W. Lowe; which was read a first'and second time, referred to the 
Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

W. W. GREEN. 

Mr. DAWSON introduced a bill (H. R. 7575) for the relief of W. W. 
Green; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN A. RANDALL. 

Mr. DAWSON also introduced a bill (H. R. 7576) granting a pension 
to John A. Randall; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committce on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN M. DALE. 

Mr. DAWSON also introduced a bill (H. R. 7577) for the relief of 
John M. Dale; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

MRS. CATHARINE ODLAM. 

Mr. BRAGG introduced a bill (H. R. 7578) for the relief of Mrs. 
Catharine Odlam; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


PUNISHMENT OF MINOR OFFENSES, UNITED STATES ARMY. 


Mr. BRAGG also introduced a bill (H. R. 7579) authorizing the sum- 
mary punishment of enlisted men in the Army of the United States for 
minor offenses heretofore cognizable by garrison courts-martial; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

JUDGE-ADVOCATES. 

Mr. BRAGG also introduced a bill (H. R. 7580) ting the prac- 
tice of judge-advocates before courts-martial of the United States, and 
for other purposes; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


BUSINESS OF COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 

Mr. BRAGG also submitted a resolution setting apart May 4 and 5 
for consideration of general bills reported from the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs; which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

SYDNEY B. FULLER. 

Mr. CASWELL (by Mr. LA Fotverre) introduced a bill (H. R. 
7581) granting a pension to Sydney B. Fuller; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and 
ordered to be printed. 


ALBINO ORTEGA. 


Mr. JOSEPH introduced a bill (H. R. 7582) for the relief of Albino 
Ortega; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


FRANCISCO VIGIL, 


Mr. JOSEPH also introduced a bill (H. R. 7583) for the relief of 
Francisco Vigil; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


TOMAS C. DE BACO. 


Mr. JOSEPH also introduced a bill (H. R. 7584) for the relief of 
Tomas C. de Baco; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


MAXWELL LAND GRANT, NEW MEXICO. 


Mr. JOSEPH also submitted the following resolution; which was 
read, and referred to the Committee on Rules: 


Whereas because of the final action of the Land Department the entire Max- 
well grant tract in New Mexico was in 1874 thrown open to pre-emption set- 
tlement as public land; and 

Whereas this final action of the Land Department bas not been annulled b 
any direct ce for that purpose, but simply been defied and overrid- 
den to the injury of the United States and the private and vested rights of the 
pre-emption claimants to the public lands; and 

Whereas the settlers are now beingevicted by the Maxwell Land Grant Com- 

ny in defiance of said final and valid action of the Land Department requir- 

the entire Maxwell grant tract to be treated as pan land: Therefore, 

Be it resolved, Thata committe? of five members be appointed by the Speaker 
to investigate the grievances of the settlers with a view to immediate relief by 
bill or otherwise; and that said committee shall have power tosubpcna wit- 
nesses, administer oaths, and do all other acts necessary to a full investigation 
of the subject-matter; and that the expenses of the committee shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the House, not to exceed dollars, 


TAXATION IN THE DISTRICT. 


Mr. VOORHEES introduced a bill (H. R. 7585) relating to taxation 
in the District of Columbia; which was read a first and second time, 
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referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, and ordered to be 
printed. 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

Mr. VOORHEES also submitted a resolution directing the Secretary 
of the Interior to demand from the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
a statement of the facts in connection with certain alleged violations of 
the law by said company; which was referred to the Committee on 
Pacific Railroads. 

SCHOOL LANDS IN WYOMING. 

Mr. CAREY (by Mr. LYMAN) introduced a bill (H. R. 7586) to au- 
thorize the leasing of the school lands of the Territory of Wyoming for 
the support of public schools; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 


PLATTE LAND DISTRICT, WYOMING. 

Mr. CAREY (by Mr. LYMAN) also introduced a bill (H. R. 7587) to 
establish the Platte land district, in the Territory of Wyoming; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on the Public 
Lands, and ordered to be printed. a 

RAILWAYS IN WYOMING. 

Mr. CAREY (by Mr. Lyman) also introduced a bill (H. R. 7588) re- 
lating to certain railways in the Territory of Wyoming; which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Pacific Railroads, 
and ordered to be printed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. This completes the call of States and Territories. 
If there be no objection, the Chair will recognize gentlemen who were 
not in their seats when their States were called. 

There was no objection. 

MRS. JUDITH DIEG. 

Mr. WILLIS introduced a bill (H. R. 7589) granting a pension to 
Mrs. Judith Dieg; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


SECTION 2133 REVISED STATUTES. 

Mr. WELLBORN introduced a bill (H. R. 7590) to amend section 
2133 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 

MARY H. NOONAN. 

Mr. McADOO introduced a bill (H. R. 7591) for the relief of Mary 
H. Noonan; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

CHESAPEAKE BANK. 

Mr. FINDLAY introduced a bill (H. R. 7592) for the relief of the 
Chesapeake Bank, of Baltimore, Md.; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

WALTER SORRELL. 

Mr. FINDLAY also introduced a bill (H. R. 7593) for the relief of 
Walter Sorrell; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

RICHARD T. BRYAN. 

Mr. GIBSON, of Maryland, introduced a bill (H. R. 7594) for the re- 
lief of Richard T. Bryan; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

SUPREME COURT OF DISTRICT. 

Mr. HEMPHILL introduced a bill (H. R. 7595) to provide for the 
appointment of an additional associate justice of the supreme court of 
the District of Columbia and for an additional term of the circuitcourt 
of said supreme court; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed. 


FOREIGN EXECUTORS IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

Mr. HEMPHILL (by request) also introduced a bill (H. R. 7596) to 
enable foreign executors and administrators to sue in the District of 
Columbia, and forother purposes; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, and ordered to 
be printed. 

PATRICK F. 0’KANE. 

Mr. ROGERS (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7597) for the re- 
lief of Patrick F. O' Kane; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

CYRENIUS W. SMITH. 

Mr. ROGERS (by request) alsointroduced a bill (H. R. 7598) granting 
apension to Cyrenius W. Smith; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

PETER GREENFIELD. 

Mr. ROGERS (by request) also introduced a bill (H. R. 7599) grant- 
ing a pension to Peter Greenfield; which was read a first and second 
amey aid to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be 
prin 
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SAINT AUGUSTINE AND LAZARETTO CREEKS. 

Mr. NORWOOD introduced a bill (H. R. 7600) to authorize the build- 
ing of railroad bridges across Saint Augustine and Lazaretto Creeks, in 
the State of Georgia; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

ADOLPHUS M. COHEN. 

Mr. NORWOOD also introduced a bill (H. R. 7601) for the relief of 
Adolphus M. Cohen, of the city of Savannah, Ga.; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered 
to be printed. 

WILLIAM DUFOUR. 

Mr. HOLMES introduced a bill (H. R. 7602) for the relief of the per- 
sonal representative of William Dufour, deceased; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered 
to be printed. 

SAMUEL T. THOMSON. 

Mr. SYMES introduced a bill (H. R. 7603) for the relief of Samuel 
T. Thomson, his heirs or legal representatives; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to 
be printed. 

GEORGE BAGGS. 

Mr. SYMES also introduced a bill (H. R. 7604) for the relief of 
George Baggs; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN W. MURRAY. 

Mr. SYMES also introduced a bill (H. R. 7605) for the relief of John 
W. Murray; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

8 SYLVESTER JOHNSON. 

Mr. SYMES also introduced a bill (H. R. 7606) for the relief of Syl- 
vester Johnson; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

= W. P. ALEXANDER. 
Mr. SYMES also introduced a bill (H. R. 7607) for the relief of W. 


P. Alexander; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


WILLIAM H. AKINS AND JACOB D. FELTHOUSEN. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois, introduced a bill (H. R. 7608) for the relief 
of William H. Akins and Jacob D. Felthousen; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Patents, and ordered to 
be printed. 

JENNISON MYERS. 

Mr. WADSWORTH (by request) introduced a bill (H. R. 7609) for 
the relief of Jennison Myers; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

JAMES H. DUNCAN. 

Mr. WADSWORTH (by request) also introduced a bill (H. R. 7610) 
for the relief of James H. Duncan; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 

PUBLIC LANDS FOR HONORABLY DISCHARGED SOLDIERS. 

Mr. STEELE introduced a bill (H. R. 7611) providing for the sale of 
public lands to honorably discharged soldiers under certain conditions; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
the Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 

JOHN STUCKEY. 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (H. R. 7612) granting a pension to 
John Stuckey; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

F. A. SEARS. 

Mr. PERKINS also introduced a bill (H. R. 7613) for the relief of 
F. A. Sears; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

HEZEKIAH TILLMAN. 

Mr. PERKINS also introduced a bill (H. R. 7614) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Hezekiah Tillman; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered 
to be printed, 

F. L. ROCKWELL. 

Mr. PERKINS also introduced a bill (H. R. 7615) for the relief of 
F. L. Rockwell; which was read a first and second time; referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

W. D. HAVELY. 

Mr. PERKINS also introduced a bill (H. R. 7616) for the relief of 
W. D. Havely; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 

SOLOMON J. GRISSOM. 
Mr. PERKINS also introduced a bill (H. R. 7617) granting a pen- 
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sion to Solomon J. Grissom; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and ordered to be printed. 


RE-EXPORTATION OF IMPORTED BOTTLES, ETC. 


Mr. FELTON introduced a bill (H. R. 7618) for the allowance of 
drawbacks on the re-exportation of imported bottles, corks, &c.; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and ordered to be printed. > 

JOHN P. CLUM. 

Mr. BEAN introduced a bill (H. R. 7619) for the relief of John P. 
Clum, late postmaster at Tombstone, Ariz.; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be 


printed. 
ABEL MARSHALL. 

Mr. WHITING introduced a bill (H. R. 7620) for the relief of Abel 
Marshall; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

NATIONAL TRADES UNIONS. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri, introduced a bill (H. R. 7621) to legalize 
the incorporation of national trades unions; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the Committee on Labor, and ordered to be 
printed. 


JOHN F. CADWALLADER. 

Mr. SPRINGER introduced a bill (H. R. 7622) for the relief of John 
F. Cadwallader; which was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

SAFETY OF PASSENGER STEAMERS, 

Mr. LAWLER introduced a bill (H. R. 7623) to increase the safety 
of passenger steamers; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

INSANE ASYLUM IN UTAH. 
Mr. CAINE introduced a bill (H. R. 7624) to convey to the Territory 
- of Utah, for the use of the Territorial insane asylum, certain lands; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on 
the Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CAINE also introduced a memorial of the Legislative Assembly 
of the Territory of Utah, asking that certain lands be granted to said 
Territory for the use and benefit of the Territorial insane asylum; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Public Lands, and ordered 
to be printed. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 

Mr. DUNHAM. Mr. Speaker, I was compelled to be absent from the 
House last week in consequence of the sickness of a business partner. 
Had I been present on Saturday last, I should have voted for the pas- 
sage of the bill (H. R. 7479) to provide a method for settling controver- 
sies and differences between corporations engaged in interstate 
and Territorial transportation of property or passengers and their em- 

loyés. 
5 BUSINESS OF COMMITTEE ON JUDICIARY. 
Mr. TUCKER submitted a resolution; which was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That Saturday, April 24, after the reading of the Journal, be set apart 
for the co m of such business as may be presented or indicated by the 
Committee on the Judiciary; this order not to interfere with the consideration 
of general appropriation and revenue bills. 


Mr. TUCKER. Task the immediate consideration of this resolution. 
Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the gentleman will indicate what bills it is 
ro to consider under this order. 
Mr. TUCKER. I can not indicate all. If the gentleman wishes to 
be informed whether any particular bill will be brought up I will try 


to answer him. 
Mr. HOLMAN. Will the salary bill? 
Mr. TUCKER. No, sir. S 
Mr. HOLMAN. Or the bankruptcy bill? 
Mr. TUCKER. No, sir. 
Mr. HOLMAN. I would prefer that the resolution should except 


business of the Committee on Publie Lands. 

Mr. TUCKER. We only ask one day. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consideration 
of the resolution; which was adopted. 


AMENDMENT OF RULES. 


Mr. MORRISON, from the Committee on Rules, submitted a report; 
which was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Rules, to which wasreferred sundry proposed amendments 
to the rules and orders of business, having had the same under consideration, 
sent: First, the committee reports with an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute the following resolution, submitted by Mr. BARBOUR, namely : 


the continuance of the dick renee mgress, 
tories for bills and joint resolutions, be, and the same hereby is, pra apera for the 
consideration of such business as may be presented by the Co: ttee on the 
District of Columbia.” 

The Committee on the District of Columbia, on the 8th day of May, 1861, was 
assigned the third Monday of each month from 2 o’clock for the consideration 
of its busin: and was omitted in the call of committees for reports. t pro- 
vision was en out in the revision of the rules in the second session Forty- 
sixth Congress, but was y restored in the following session. In the 


Forty-seventh and Forty-eighth Co toward the close of the long ses- 
sions, the committee was given two days in each month. 

The Committee on Rules is of opinion that the District Committee should 
have a day assigned it, and accordingly report the resolution with the following 
amendment, namely: 

Add as clause 3, Rule XXVI, the following, namely : 

The second Monday of each month, after the call of States and Territories 
until the bry peas mee of that day; shall, when claimed by the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, be devo’ exclusively to the consideration of such busi- 
ness as — 10 5 presented by said committee.” 

Second, The committee recommend that clause 6 of Rule XXIII be amended 
by inserting the following after the word only,“ in line 5, namely, Which mo- 
tion shall be decided without debate.” 

There is no rule of the House prohibiting debate on a motion to close debate 
in Committee of the Whole, and although it is not usual to debate such a mo- 
tion in the House, the right apparently exists, which the committee are of opin- 
ion is somewhat inconsistent with the purpose of the motion. 

Third. The committee recommend the repeal of clauses 4 and 6 of Rule XXI. 

ma first-named clause was adopted on the 15th of September, 1837, and was 

0 ws: 
“se No bill or resolution shall atany time be amended by annexing thereto orin- 
eorporating therewith any other bill or resolution pending before the House,” 

As reported by the Committee on Rules the following words were contained 
in the last paragraph, namely: 

Nor by any proposition containing the substance, in whole or part, of any 
other bill or resolutions pending before the House.” 

These words were stricken out by a large majority, thus making it in order to 
incorporate by way of amendment the substance of any other bill or resolution 
pending before the House. The rule and practice so until the second 
session of the Forty-sixth Congress, when it was changed to its present form. 

The committee are of opinion that the rule subserves no useful purpose, but, 
on the contrary, prevents the consideration of carefully matured and prepared 
pe ream tag by way of amendment. The rule as it now stands is cal to 

iscourage and prevent the careful formulation of legislative propositions by 
members, and in the judgment of the committee should be repealed in the in- 
terest of good legislation. 

The repeal of clause 6 is recommended for the reason that since its adoption 
nineteen general appropriation bills have passed the House without a single 
negative vote and twenty-three bills with less than ten negative votes. con- 
stitutional peeraa that the yeas and nays shall be entered on the Journal on 
the demand of one-fifth of the members present is, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, all that is requisite on the aiey gee as there seems to be no g reason 
why the bills named should be voted on in any other manner than other bills 
appropriating money. 

Mr. MORRISON. The short statement made by way of explana- 
tion in the report explanatory of the several changes proposed to be 
made in the rules is, I think, sufficient to indicate to the House what 
changes are intended and what their effect will be. The amendments 
are four in number. One gives the District Committee a day for Dis- 
trict legislation. Another cuts off debate on a motion to close debate. 
Another, or third, allows the substance of a pending, may be a better, 
bill to be offered as an amendment. And a fourth repeals the rule re- 
quiring the yeas and nays on appropriation bills, unless demanded by 
the constitutional one-fifth. 

Mr. RANDALL. I suggest that these several propositions be taken 
up and considered separately. : 

Mr. BURROWS. From the hurried reading of this report there ap- 

to be a great many amendments proposed. I su, t whether 
it would not be well to have the report printed and allow it to lie over 
for one day, so that members may examine it. I have no doubt it is 
all right; but I would like very much to see it in print. 

Mr, REED, of Maine. I do not think the gentleman will have any 
difficulty in understanding the report of the committee. If he insists 
upon it, he can have it laid over for a day. 

Mr. BURROWS. I should like very much to see it in print. 

Mr. MORRISON. The changes proposed are simple, contained in a 
few words, and easily understood. The gentleman from Michigan will 
have no difficulty in understanding them once they receive his atten- 
tion. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Let the Clerk again read the report, and then 
perhaps the gentleman from Michigan will not want it to be laid over. 
‘When it is again read he may see no objection to it at all. 

The report was again read. 

Mr. HENLEY. Mr. Speaker, does the present consideration of this 
require unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. If the point of order is made that it shall lie over 
for one day, the Chair will be compelled to recognize it. : 

Mr. HENLEY. Then I make that point of order, that this report 
lie over one day for consideration. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Hlinois. I ask also that the report be printed. 

There was no ohjection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

CHARLES BUSS. 

Mr. BRAGG, by unanimous consent (for his colleague, Mr. VAN 
ScHAICK), introduced a bill (H. R. 7625) to remove the charge of de- 
sertion from the army record of Charles Buss; which was read a first 
and second time, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed. 

SUFFERERS BY OVERFLOW. 

Mr. HERBERT introduced a joint resolution (H. Res. 155) for the 
relief of the sufferers by the overflow of the rivers in Alabama; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and ordered to be printed. 

PENSIONS TO SOLDIERS AND SAILORS OF MEXICAN WAR. 

The SPEAKER. When the House adjourned on the first Monday 

of last month a motion was pending to suspend the rules to pass the 
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bill (H. R. 807) granting pensions to soldiers and sailors of the Mexican 
war. When the House adjourned debate had been exhausted on this 
motion. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. Mr. Speaker, Iask by unanimous consent to sub- 
stitute for that bill (H. R. 807) the proposition introduced by myself, 
and known as bill 6482, which I ask to be read. When it is read Ido 
not think there will be any objection to it on the other side of the House. 

TheSPEAKER. Perhaps the proposed substitute had better be read; 
after which the Chair will ask for objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 2. That pensions under section 1 of this act shall be at the rate of $8 
month, and payable only from and after the passage of this act, for and during 
the natural lives of the persons entitled thereto: Provided, That section 1 of 
net shall not apply to any person who is receiving a pension at the rate of $8 per 
month or more, nor toany person receiving a pension of less than $3 per month, 
5 * difference between the pension now received (if less than $8 per 
month) an 

Sec, 3. That before the name of any person shall be placed on the pension-roll 
under this act, proofshall be made, e such rules and tions as the Sec- 


retary of the Interior may ose of the right of the app tto a pension; 
and any person who shall falsely and corruptly take any oath under 
this act shal! be deemed guilty of perjury; and the Secretary of the Interior shall 


cause to be stricken from the pension-roll the name of any person whenever it 
shall be made to appear by proof satisfactory to him that such name was put 
upon such rod through false and fraudulent representations, and that such per- 
son is not entitled to a pension under this act, The loss of the certificate of dis- 
charge shall not deprive any person of the benefits of this act, but other evidence 
of enlistment and service and of an honorable may be deemed suffi- 
cient: Provided, That when any person bas been granted a land warrant, under 
any act of Con for and on account of service in the said war with Mexico, 
such grant shall be prima facie evidence of his honorable discharge; but such 
evidence shall not be conclusive,and may be rebutted by evidence that such 
land warrant was improperly granted. 

Sec. 4. That the pension laws now in force which are not inconsistent or in 
conflict with this act are hereby made a part of this act, so far as they may be 
2 ge. 5. hat ith ll be unlawful for any attorney, claim t, or any other 

EC, 5. it sha n 
paea to demand or receive a fee e than $10 for — . in be- 

Hof a claimant under this act, which shall not be demanded or received until 
such claim is allowed; and any person violating the provisions of this section 
2 — 4 4 ee to tho provisions of sectiop 51 of the Revised Statutes of the 

n o 

Sec. 6. That section 4716 of the Revised Statutes is hereby repealed, so far as 
the same relates to this act or to provisions under this act. 

Src. 7. That the provisions of this act shall not apply to any m while 
under the political disabilities imposed by the fourtecnth ent of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. RANDALL. I understood the Speaker to say that under the 
circumstances it required unanimous consent to introduce this substi- 
tute proposed by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ELDREDGE]. 

The SPEAKER. The Chairs thinks so, because the House has bya 
vote seconded the motion to suspend the rules and the other bill. 

Mr. RANDALL. In substance this is a new bill, and I think in 
asking for unanimous consent there ought to bea request also for unani- 
mous consent, this being a new proposition, that the rule ing fif- 
teen minutes for debate on each side should be applied to it. [Cries 
of That is right!’’] It is almost impossible to follow what would be 
the effect of such legislation as it is read from the desk. i 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the spirit of the rule of the 
House, allowing debate for fifteen minutes on each side, would require, 
when a new proposition is substituted for an old one, the same debate 
should be had. It is not the same biil the House heretofore debated. 

Mr. RANDALL. My suggestion isin the direction of a proper under- 
standing of the measure we are going to be called to vote upon. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. I desire to know what the.request before 
the House is. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state it. 

The gentleman from Michigan asks unanimons consent to substitute 
the bill which has just been read for the bill pending on a motion to 
suspend the rules. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. What will be the effect of this substitution? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has just said that in his opinion the 
spirit of the rule would require the same privilege of debate would ex- 
ist on this as on the other, for it is a new proposition. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. I object, unless it simply effects a substi- 
tution with the same right of debate as on the previous bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That, of course, would be the result. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan ? 

Mr. BAYNE. I object. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. Then I withdraw the substitute. 
ame SPEAKER. Itis not before the House, objection having been 

e. 

Mr. ELDREDGE. Then J ask unanimous consent to offer the amend- 
ment which I now send to the desk to be added to the pending bill. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas. I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. Is a motion in order to withdraw the original bill? 

The SPEAKER. It would not be in order. It could only be done 


by unanimous consent, as the House has so far acted upon it as to sec- 
ond the motion by a vote. ; 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 
that the Senate agreed to the report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 1270) to authorize the Mississippi Water-Power 
and Boom Company of Brainerd, Minn., to construct a dam across the 
Mississippi River. 

Also, that the Senate had without amendmenta joint resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 18) for the further distribution of the report of the Pub- 
lic Lands Commission. ; 

Also, with amendments, in which concurrence was requested, a joint 
resolution (H. Res. 89) providing for the distribution of the Official 
Register of the United States, : 

The m also announced that the Senate had passed a resolution 
of the following title: 

Concurrent resolution providing for the binding of the schedules of 
the second, third, fourth, and tenth censuses of the United States. 


MEXICAN PENSION BILL. 


Mr. ELDREDGE. Mr. Speaker, I now ask that the amendment I 
have sent up be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Michigan, after which the Chair will ask for objec- 
tion. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. I rise to a parliamentary in- 

uiry. 2 
z The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Would it bein order to move 
to reconsider the vote seconding the previous question, and by that 
means put us back where we were when the motion was made calling 
for the previous question? 

TheSPEAKER, There was no demand made for the previous ques- 
tion. This is a motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill; and under 
the rules of the House all such motions must beseconded by a vote of a 
majority of the House. But under another rule of the House motions 
to reconsider a vote must be made on the same or succeeding day, so 
that it is now too late to enter a motion to reconsider. 

Mr. RANDALL. I would like to make a suggestion to the gentleman 
from Michigan, that if he could be permitted to withdraw the pending 
proposition, which came from his committee on his motion or by the di- 
rection of the committee, this being a day for individual recognition for 

ions of the rules—if he could be recognized immediately there- 
after by the Chair in his individual right, he could then present the sub- 
stitute which has been already presented by him and read from the desk. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman from Michigan has not asked 
permission to withdraw the bill. 

Mr. WOLFORD. Iohject to its withdrawal. Iwant to vote upon it. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the proposed amendment. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. As we can have neither debate nor amend ment, 
we may as well have the regular order. 

Mr. HATCH. I desire to know if any gentleman rose in his place 
and addressed the Chair objecting to the proposition of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

The SPEAKER. Which proposition? 

Mr. HATCH. To offer a substitute for the pending bill. 

TheSPEAKER. Thegentleman from Pennsylvania on the left [Mr. 
BAYNE] rose in his seat and objected; and the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. REED] now demands the regular order, which is equivalent toan 
objection to the proposed amendment. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Michigan to 
suspend the rules and the bill. 

Mr. HAMMOND. [Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HAMMOND. As the committee by offering this resolution has 
indicated its dissatisfaction with the former bill, could we not votedown 
that bill, and then undef a recognition of the Chair get the new bill 
before the House for its action? 

The SPEAKER. Ofcourse the House can vote as it chooses on the 
bill. It was not offered, however, by a committee, but by the gentleman 

from Michigan [Mr. ELDREDGE] in his individual capacity as a Rep- 
resentative. 

The question is on the motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

The 2 being taken, on a division there were ayes 73, noes 45. 

Mr. ELDREDGE and Mr. McMILLIN demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; there being 35 in the affirmative 
and 106 in opposition to the demand. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. I ask that the bill be again read. It has been 
some time since it was read, when this motion was first submitted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Indiana. If this is the bill which was read some 
maa ago when this motion was first submitted, I object to its being 

again. - 
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Mr. HEMPHILL. I think the gentleman from Indiana is too late 
in making his objection. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair is under the impression that the objec- 
tion comes too late, having announced that there was no objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michigan; and the Clerk will report 
the bill. 

The bill was again read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place the names of all the surviving officers, soldie 
and sailors who enlisted and served in the war with Mexico for any peri 
a years 1845, 1846, 1847, 1848 and were honorably d ed, and their 
surviving widows, on the pension-roll, at the rate of $8 per month, from and after 
the 8 this act, during their lives. 

Src, 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed to make 
such rules and regulations as are necessary to carry this act into effect: Pro- 
vi That where it shall appear that a discharge is lost, secondary evidence 
may be permitted; and where it shall apper an applicant has received a land 
warrant, that shali besuficient evidence of an honorable discbarge, unless the 
evidence shows that he procured it by fraud: And provided further, That this act 
shall not apply to persons under political disabilities, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 156, nays 68, not voting 


99; as follows: 


YEAS—156. 
Allen, C. H. Eldredge, Jones, J. H. Ryan, 
Anderson, C. M. Ellsberry, Jones, J, T, Sadler, 
er, Farquhar, King, Sayers, 
Bullentine, Findlay, Kleiner, Seney, 
rbour, er, Laird, Seymour, 
Barksdale, Fleeger, Landes, Shaw, 
Barnes, oran, Singleton, 
ý Ford, Lawler, Skinner, 
ý Forney, Le Fevre, Smalls, 
Bennett, Fuller, re, Snyder, 
Blan 5 nston, Lovering, Sowden, 
Bland, Gay, wry Springer, 
Bound, Geddes, Markham, Stahlnecker, 
Boyle, Gibson, C. H, Martin, Stewart, Charles 
Brady, lass, Matson, Stone, W. J., of Mo. 
Breckinridge, C. R. Glover, McAdoo, Storm, 
Breckinridge, WOP. 4 McCreary, Swope, 
urnes, reen, R. S. MeMillin, Symes, 
Bynum, Green, W. J. McRae, ulbee 
Campbell, J. E. Hale, Morrill, Taylor, J. M. 
Candler, Hall, Morrow, Thompson, 
Catchings, Halsell, M ph, Tucker, 
Clurdy, Hatch, Neal, Viele, 
Clements, Hayden, eece, ade, 
Cobb, . Negley, Wadsworth, 
Cole, Henderson, D. B, Nelson, Wakefield 
Conger, en pJ. O'Ferrall, „J. H.; 
per, Henley, O'Hara, Warner, William 
Cowles, Herbert, O'Neill, J. J. Weaver, A. J. 
Cox, Herman, Owen, Weaver, J. B. 
Crain, Hiestand, yson, Wellborn, 
Crisp, Hill, i, Wheeler, 
Croxton, Holman, Peters, White, A. C. 
Curtin, Holmes, Plumb, White, Milo 
Davidson, A. O, Ho 3 Ran K Wilkins, 
Davidson, R. H. M. Hutton, Reid, J. W. Willis, 
Dibble, Irion, Riel Š Wilson, 
Dockery, Johnston, J. T. Robertson, Wolford, 
Eden, Johnston, T, D. Rogers, Worthington, 
NAYS—68. 
Adams, G. E. Dun Jam Rea 
Arnot, hem La Follette, Reed. T. B. 
Bayne, Everhart, Long, Romeis, 
Blount, Felton, be Scranton, 
Boutelle, Gallinger, cComas, Sessions, 
Bragg, Gilfillan, McKinley, Steele, 
Browne, T. M. Grout, Millard, Stephenson 
Brumm, Guenther, Norwood, Stewart. J. W. 
Buck, Hammond, O'Donnell, Stone, E. F. 
Bunnell, Harris, O'Neill, Charles Swinburne, 
urleigh, Haynes, Osborne, ylor, E. B. 
Cut heon, Hem hil, Parker, as, O. B 
Daniel, Henderson, T. J. Payne, Tillman, 
Davis, Hewitt, rkins, Turner, 
Dawson, Hiscock Perry, Wait, 
Dingley, Hitt, Phelps, Warner, A. J. 
Dorsey, Hopkins, rice, Whiting. 
NOT VOTING—99, 
Adams, J. J. n, Louttit, Rowell, 
Aiken, Davenport, Mahoney, Bawyer, 
Allen, J. M. Dougherty, Maybury, Scott, 
Anderson, J. A Dowdney, McKenna, Spooner, 
Atkinson, unn, Merriman, * Spriggs, 
Belmont, Ermentrout, Miller, St. Martin 
Bingham, Evans, Milliken, Stone, W. J., of Ky. 
Bliss, Frederick, Mills, Strait, 
Brown, C. E. Gibson, Mitchell Struble, 
Brown, W. W. Grosvenor, Moffatt, Tarsney, 
Buchanan, Hanback, Morgan, Taylor, I. H. 
Burrows, Harmer, Morrison, Taylor. 
Butterworth, Hepburn, Muller, Thomas, J. R. 
Cabell, Hires, Oates, Throckmorton, 
Caldwell, Houk, Outhwaite, Townshend, 
Campbell, Felix Hudd, Pettibone, riggs, 
Campbell, J. M, Jackson, Pidcock, Van Eaton, 
Campbell, T, J. Johnson, F. A. Pindar, Van Scl 7 
Cannon, elley, ree, Ward, T, B. 
Carleton, ete N Pulitzer, eber, 
Caswell, Laffoon, Ranney, est, 
Collins, Lehilbach, Reese, Winans, 
Compton Libbey, Rice, ise, 
Comstock, Lindsley, Riggs, Woodburn, 
Culberson, Little, Rockwell, 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor thereof) the rules were suspended 
and the bill was passed. ` 


Mr. KING. Iask unanimous consent to dispense with the reading 
of the names, 

Mr. BLOUNT. I object. 

The following members were- announced as paired on all questions 
until further notice: 

Mr, ALLEN, of Mississippi, with Mr. Spooner. 

Mr. Hupp with Mr. JOHNSON, of New York. 

Mr. MITCHELL with Mr. VAN SCHAICK. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky, with Mr. PIRCE, 

Mr. Prpcock with Mr. LEHLBACH. 

Mr. DARGAN with Mr. StRUBLE. 

Mr. Morgan with Mr. HEPBURN. 

Mr. Spriacs with Mr. MILLIKEN. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND with Mr. THOMAS, of Illinois, ' 

Mr. LArroo with Mr. LOUTTIT. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE with Mr. WEST. 

Mr. CABELL with Mr. CAMPBELL, of Pennsylvania. 

oes deers was announced as paired with Mr. BUCHANAN, until 
April 8. 

Mr. WISE was announced as paired with Mr. HARMER, until Tues- 
day next. 

Mr. OATES was announced as paired with Mr. CANNON, on this vote, 

The following members were announced as paired fur this day: 

Mr. CULBERSON with Mr Brown, of Ohio. . 

Mr. THROCKMORTON with Mr. ROCKWELL, 

Mr. MILts with Mr. LINDSLEY. 

Mr. FELIX CAMPBELL with Mr. MCKENNA. 

Mr. ERMENTROUT with Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR. 

Mr. Riees with Mr. HIRES. 

Mr. PINDAR with Mr. BUTTERWORTII. 

Mr. BLiss with Mr. CASWELL 

Mr. MERRIMAN with Mr. Evans. 

Mr. Dunn with Mr. ROWELL. 

Mr. WARD, of Indiana, with Mr. DAVENPORT, 

Mr. CoLLINS with Mr. RICE. 

Mr. MAHONEY with Mr. PETTIBONE. 

Mr. DOWDNEY with Mr. ATKINSON. 

Mr. MULLER with Mr. HOUK. 

Mr. WINANS with Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas, 

Mr. CARLETON with Mr. LIBBEY. 

Mr. TARSNEY with Mr. KETCĦAM. 

Mr. CALDWELL with Mr. BINGHAM. 

Mr. MAYBURY with Mr. LITTLE. 

Mr. VAN EATON with Mr. GROSVENOR, 

The result of the vote was then announced as above stated. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted, as follows: 

To Mr. Houk, indefinitely, on account of important business. 

To Mr. Zach. TAYLOR, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

To Mr: PETTIBONE, for this day, on account of ill health. 

To Mr. JOHNSON, of New York, until Wednesday, April 7, on ac- 
count of important business. 

To Mr. MITCHELL, for three days, April 8 inclusive, on account of 
important business. 


SETTLERS ON LANDS IN NEBRASKA AND KANSAS, 


Mr. LAIRD. I move that the rules be suspended, that the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union be discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 1413) for the relief of settlers and 
purchasers of lands on the public domain in the States of Nebraska and 
Kansas, and that the same be passed with an amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Indiana, Mr. HOLMAN, 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, &., That for the purpose of reimbursing persons, and the grant- 
ees, heirs, and devisees of persons, who, under the homestead, pre-emption, or 
other laws, settled upon or purchased lands within the grant made by an act 
entitled “An act for a grant of lands to the State of Kansas to aid in the con- 
struction of the Northern Kansas Railroad and Telegraph,“ approved July 23, 
1866,and to whom patents have been issued therefor, but against which per- 
sons, or their grantees. heirs, or devisees decrees have been or may hereafter be 
rendered by the United States circuit court on account of the priority of said grant 
made in the act above entitled, the sum of $250,000, or so much thereof as shall 
be required for said purpose, is hereby appropriated Provided, however, That no 
part of said sum shall be paid to any one of said parties until heshal! have filed 
with the Secretary of the Interior a copy of the said decree, duly certifi , aud 
also a certificate of the judge of said court rendering the same, to the effect that 
such a decree was rendered in a bona fide controversy between a plaintiff show- 
ing title under the nt made in said act and a defendant holding the patent 
or holding by d under the patentee, and that the decision was in favor of 
the plaintiff on the ground of the priority of the grant made by suid act to the 
filing, settlement, or purchase by the defendant or his ntor; and said claim- 
ant shall also file with the said decree and certificate a bill of the costs in such 
ease, duly certified by the clerk and judge of said court. Thereupon it shall be 
the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to adjust the amount due to each de- 
fendant on the basis of what heshall have paid, not exceeding &. 50 per acre for 
the tract his title to which shall have failed as aforesaid, and the costs appearing 
by the bill thereof. He shall n makea uisition upon the Treasury forthe 
sum found to be due to such claimant, or his heirs and devisees or assigns, and 
shall an Gases same to him, taking such release, acquittance, or disch: asshall 
forever any further claim against the United States on account of the fail- 
ure of the title as aforesaid: Provided further, That when any person, his 
grantees, heirs, assigns, or devisees, shall prove to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior that his case is like the case of those described in the pre 
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ceding portions of this act, except that he has not been sued and subjected to 
judgment as hereinbefore provided, and that he has in faith paid to the 
person holding the prior title by the grant herein refe: to the sum demanded 
of him without litigation, such Secretary shall pay to such person sach sumas 
he has so paid not exceeding $3.50 per acre, taking his release therefor as here- 
inbefore provided. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


Add. as an additional section, the following: 

“Sec. 2. Thatthe provisions of this act shall only apply to the actual and bona 
fide settlers on the Jand therein referred to, and no one person shall be entitled 
tothe henefits of this act for compensation for more than 160 acres of land: Pro- 
vided, That all other persons who purchased any part of said land at Sl. 25 peracre, 
and the money was actually paid into the Treasury, shall be entitled to repay- 
meut of the money so actually paid by them.” 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded ? 

Mr. HAMMOND. Idemand a second for the purpose of getting some 
a a I ask unanimous consent that the second be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. Thirty minutes areallowed for debate, fifteen min- 
utes on each side, 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Payson]. 2 

Mr. PAYSON. Mr. Speaker, this bill was favorably reported from 
the Committee on Public Lands of the last Congress. Under the new 
rules it went in this Congress to the Committee on Claims, and is now 
favorably reported from that committee. It grows out of this state ot 
facts: By the act of Congress of July 23, 1866, a grant of land was 
made to the State of Kansas in aid of the Denver and Saint Joseph Rail- 
road Company. Land to the extent of ten alternate sections upon either 
side of the road was granted, the title to pass when the line of the road 
should be definitely fixed. Nothing was done by the railway company 
under this grant until the 25th of March, 1870, when a map of definite 
location of the line of the road was filed in the office of the Secretary of 
the Interior, Under the law as it then stood, and as it stands to-day, 
the public lands which were affected by the grant remained open to set- 
tlement until this map was filed. 

The land lay in a section of the Union which was desirable, and a 
tide of immigration was then sweeping over the West, so that the land 
subject to this grant was being rapidly settled down to the time when 
the map of definite location was filed, which, as I have said, was on the 
25th of March, 1470. The notice of the filing of the map did not reach 
the local land offices until the 13th of April of the same year; and be- 
tween the 25th of March and the 13th day of April (no notice having 
reached the section of country affected by the grant) entries of differ- 
ent kinds—homestead, pre-emption, and private entries—were of course 
permitted by the local land offices. The lands affected by this bill lie 
in six counties of the States of Kansas and Nebraska, and during the 
period between the two dates which I have mentioned one hundred 
and ninety-six different entries were made. 

The question was presented to the Interior Department as to whether 
or not entries which were made in ignorance of the fact of the filing in 
the Interior Department of this map of definite location were valid and 
would be re ized. Upon that question being presented, the local 
land offices held, and so did the Secretary of the Interior, that the map 
of definite location did not affect the title to lands entered up to the 
time when notice of the filing was received at the local land offices. On 
appeal that opinion of the local land offices was sustained in the Interior 
Department, and was acquiesced in by the railroad company. In that 
way matters went along until 1879. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s five minutes have expired. 

Mr. LAIRD. I give the gentleman a few minutes more. 

Mr. PAYSON. ‘These entries were made in 1870, and matters ran 
along without change until 1879. The decision of the Interior Depart- 
ment remained undisturbed, and acquiesced in by the railway company. 

In 1879 the railway company became insolvent and went into the 
hands of a receiver, and the lands to which the company was entitled 
were sold at receiver’s sale A gentleman named Knevals became the 
purchaser, and he set up the claim that he, as successor to the railroad 
company, was entitled to these lands which had been entered at the 
time I have stated. Litigation began. The question was tried in the 
circuit court and appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
It is the case of Van Wyck vs. Knevals, which is reported in 106 United 
States Reports, and the Supreme Court there held, for the first time in 
a case of this kind, that the map of definite location took effect at the 
time of its filing in the Interior Department, and that therefore the 
titles to the lands entered within the period J. have stated failed. 

Now, this bill simply proposes to allow actual settlers who are in 

ion of these lands to the amount that they have to pay to buy 
in the outstanding railroad title, not exceeding 83.50 an acre; and as 
to those who are not in possession it provides that they may be allowed 
to receive back the $1.25 per acre which they paid the Government, 
which was turned into the Treasury and has remained there up to the 
present time. This bill was practically unanimously reported by the 
Committee on Public Lands in the lust Congress, and I understand 
that it is unanimously reported by the Committee on Claims in the 
present Congress. It has passed the Senate 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, LAIRD resumed the floor. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. LAIRD] has 
seven minutes remaining. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I can hardly hope in two minutes 


to give the House any intelligent idea of this important bill. Itappro- 
priates $250,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for the pur- 
pose of reimbursing certain settlers on lands in Kansas for the sums 
they were obliged to pay in order to perfect the title which the Govern- 
ment had given them for lands which proved to have been railroad lands 
at the time when the Government patented them to these settlers. The 
parties for whose relief this bill is intended located homestead, pre- 
emption, and other claims, under the land laws of the United States, on 
certain lands in Kansas during the period between the 25th day of March 
and the 15th day of April, 1870, a period of twenty-one days, and, as 
to the claims so located during that period, it became a question 
whether the lands belonged tothe Government of the United States or to 
this railroad company. The Supreme Court has held that the lands be- 
longed to the railroad company. The Supreme Court afterward de- 
cided that the land belonged to the railroad company, although the 
Government had issued ts for the land and taken the money from 
the actual settlers for those patents. By a compromise between the 
settlers, the railroad company, and the grantees of the railroad com- 
pany, the settlers were compelled to pay from $1.25 to $2.75 and $3 an 
acre to the railroad company and its grantees in order to perfect the 
titles which the Government had already undertaken to convey to them, 
when in fact the Government had no title, as the Supreme Court held. 
This bill is for the purpose of carrying out the guarantee of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to make good its title to the land which it 
sold—a thing which any individual would be bound to do in the courts 
of the country. i ‘ 

Mr. HAMMOND. I know nothing of this bill except what I have 
learned from the fifteen-minute debate. I asked a second on this mo- 
tion only to get such information as the House onght to have before 
voting on the proposition. It seems to me very plain that if by mis- 
take—and nothing but mistake is claimed—no fraud is alleged; if by 
mistake the Government sold to anybody lands which it did not own 
and obtained for it $1.25 an acre, the Government ought to pay back 
that $1.25 an acre. But upon what principle the Government is called 
on to pay back what these parties paid to somebody else to secure the 
land, when they found that the Government’s patent to them was not 
good, I am at a loss to understand. Suppose they had paid $150 an 
acre to these parties, then on the same principle the Government ought 
to be called on to pay that amount to these settlers. I think the right 
thing for the Government to do is to pay back the $1.25 an acre, and if 
the Government ever paid interest I would say it should in this case pay 
interest upon the $1.25 an acre. But there is, as I understand, no 
principle upon which the Government can be called upon to reimburse 
to these persons the money which they have seen proper to pay to the 
railroad company after finding that their title was not good. If any 
gentleman can explain upon what principle such a claim rests I will 
yield to him. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Many of these persons are homesteaders, who paid 
nothing to the Government, but went upon the land and made valua- 
ble improvements, and when they discovered that they had acquired 
no title the land was worth $10 or $15an acre. The railroad company 
and its grantees compromised with them by accepting from $1.25 to $3 
an acre, and these settlers mortgaged their lands for this money in 
order to perfect their titles. $ 

Mr. LAIRD. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND] will 
allow me to make one suggestion. He says there is no rule by which 
the Government ought to reimburse these settlers to the extent of more 
than $1.25 per acre. Now, there are two considerations which neces- 
sarily apply here. In the first instance, the private purchasers of this 
land did get it for $1.25 an acre; but after the railroad was located it 
became double minimum land and they had to pay $2.50 an acre. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Well, whatever amount the Government got from 
anybody under mistake the Government ought to pay back, and pay it 
back as quickly as possible. But that which the Government did not 
get the Government ought not to pay back. Now, it is confessed that 
this bill covers two propositions: It not only proposes to make good 
the title of the Government, but to pay back what these persons, in a 
contract with which the Government had nothing to do, agreed to pay, 
in order to buy a title, not from the Government, but from the railroad 
company. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ask my friend what would be the measure ot 
damages if an individual had sold land to which he had no title, and 
was required in a chancery suit to make good his title? 

Mr. HAMMOND. There would be no chancery suit about it; there 
would be an action at law on the warranty, and the measure of dam- 
ages would be the purchase-money, with interest. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask that the second section of this bill may be read 
again, so that the gentleman from Georgia may see that the principle 
he announces is applied to all the land except where there was actual 
settlement upon it. I hope he will listen to the reading. 

The Clerk again read the second section of the bill. 

Mr. HAMMOND. One other remark. It is proposed to pay to cer- 
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as much as those 
These persons 


tain persons who never paid the Government an; 
persons paid to the railroad company to buy the 
went on lands that the Government, when the grant was made, sup- 
itowned; they staid on those lands for years. There is no evi- 
ence that the mesne profits did not amount to as much as, or more 


than, they upon the property. When they found they had 
no title, they went to the railroad company and boughtits title. Now, 
this bill proposes op out of the United States Treasury to these peo- 
ple who never paid Governmenta dollar what they paid to the rail- 
road company. 
Mr. LAIRD. That is a mistake. : 
85 ae: The bill proposes to reimburse them to the extent of 
50 per 

Mr. MTAMMOND. at principle is the same, whether the amount 
be $3.50 or $300 per 

Mr. PAYSON. igre me put a question to the Sepang Suppose 
the Government invites settlers to go upon certain land, takes their 
money, allows them to establish their homes there, and make improve- 
ments; and after they have lived there nine or ten years, with their 
title unquestioned, it turns out upon judicial determination that the 
Government has no title at all. Does the gentleman say that in such 
a case the Government ought not to make that title good? Does he 
commit himself to that doctrine? 

Mr. HAMMOND. The gentleman commits himself against a plain 
doctrine of the law. 

Mr. PAYSON. Permit me to make another inquiry right there. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Let me answer that first, and then you may ask 
another just as long. He who buys from the Government office under 
the law buys with a knowledge thatif the Government had no title at 
the time of that sale he got no title. He buys with a knowledge the 
decision in the local district may be wrong, that the Interior Depart- 
ment may be wrong, and the only way finally to decide is by the court. 
And when the court does finally decide it he is like anybody else, he 
knows that he has been living on Government land without authority 
for years and has paid nothing for it. 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman yer 

Mr. HAMMOND. How much time have I 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has eight minutes at his time re- 
maining. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I will yield then for five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. REAGAN]. 

Mr. PAYSON. Before the gentleman from Georgia yielded the 
floor he promised to answer another question. 

Mr. HAMMOND. All right. 

Mr. PAYSON. Isit not as old as the horn-books of the law itself 
in reference to real estate that where the party is in possession under 
warranty whatever he has to pay to mature the vendor’s title he may 
recover back? 

Mr. HAMMOND. I do not know that from the horn-books or any 
other source. 

Mr. CRISP. That is not the law. 

Mr. PAYSON. It is the law in my State, and I have no doubt itis 
the law in the gentleman’s State—Georgia. 

Mr. CRISP. No; it is not. 

Mr. HAMMOND. There is but one measure of damages on war- 
ranty, and that is the purchase-money and interest. I now yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. REAGAN. This bill not only makes the Government liable to 
those who paid for their lands, but it oe roposes to make the Gov- 
ernment liable to paysome men who settled on the land and never paid 
the Government forit. If I understood the reading of the bill cor- 
rectly—and perhaps I did not; and if I did not some gentleman will 


correct me—it goes on roviding for these cases, to say that any 
other persons in like N shall be paid under this as a general 
law. 


Mr. LAIRD. No; it does not. 
or SPRINGER. Only whatever he had to pay to get his title. 
Mr. REAGAN. If the Government is only to reimburse what the 
party has paid, then I shall vote for the bill. 

Mr. LAIRD. That is all. 

Mr. REAGAN. ‘The gentleman understands as well as I do it does 
provide for paying those who never paid the Government a dollar, and 
there are numbers in that condition. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Lask if much of this land was not homesteaded, 
and of course that nothing but homestead fees were paid upon it? 

Mr. LAIRD. They paid $2.50 an acre for the land. 

Mr. HOLMAN. A dollar and a quarter an acre. 

Mr. LAIRD. No, $2.50. 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMMOND. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana for Shires 
minutes, 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to say, Mr. Speaker, that the general prin- 
ciple announced by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND] as 
to the law of warranty is undoubtedly correct, that the amount to be 
recovered is the purchase-money with interest, and I think that prin- 
ciple is properly applied to those men who purchased and made actual 


settlement. It was for that reason I suggested to the gentleman from 
Nebraska an amendment to the second section of the bill, to pay to those 
who actually settled upon the land the sum paid by them, $1.25 per 
acre. Nothing but the money actually paid should be refunded, as it 
is against public policy they should purchase without entry. But the 
Government held out inducements to settle these lands under the home- 
stead and other laws, and in the case of an actual settler moving his 
family, which implies improvement of the land, putting up fences, &c., 
it seems to me the Government should adopta different rule from that 
which would apply toa private warranty in a deed; that there the Gov- 
ernment should refund within reasonable limits to those persons who 
entered upon the land under the Government’s warranty or patent; 
that it should pay the reasonable sum required to perfect the title. 
That rule should apply in that case only, and not the rule of law which 
only entitles a grantee to recover back the actual sum paid with interest. 
It was on that principle I suggested in the second section the amend- 
ment which has been incorporated into it. 

Mr. HAMMOND. The concession is all Idesire. That whatI stated 
was the law, and this bill does not therefore conform to the law. It 
does not conform to the law except as to certain portions of it 

Mr. MORRISON. This bill proposes to make law. 

Mr. HAMMOND. And it embraces people who have paid nothing 
to the Government for their lands. It asks the Government to pay 
them for what they have had the use and pooner. of without ex- 
pense. It can not be amended to meet the defects which are manifest 
in it, since this isa motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill with the 
amendment reported by the committee, and becanse, while it has 
much in it which I think is proper, there is a great deal in it also that 
is bad. I can not support the b 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield three forsee to the gentleman from California 
[Mr. HENLEY]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska has six minutes re- 
maining 

Mr. HENLEY. Mr. Speaker, I think this Government is big enough 
to do precisely what is right, without regard to legal technicalities. 
When appealed to by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Payson] my 
friend from Geo’ (Mr. HAMMOND] seemed to shrink from the in- 
equity and injustice of the position he would have the House assume 


with reference to this bill, namely, to limit this relief to exactly what 


a court would award were the matter between private individuals, 

The gentleman from Illinois asked, Is this right?” repeating the 
measure of relief insisted upon by my friend from Georgia. The gen- 
tleman would not answer t specifically, but went on to state what 
5 the strict letter of law. But the fact is, sir, the Government told 

opie to go onto the lands, paying a certain sum of money, and 
5 their homes thereon. They did it under that authority from the 
Government, and under the sanction of repeated decisions of the Land 
Department, which the people of this country have a right to regard as 
sufficiently reliable to act upon. With this understanding they went 
s work and made their homes. Some doubtless expended the fruits 
ears of toil in impro what they thought was their own, and to 
ich e of them had obtained United States patents, aud all had 
paid for in good faith. Then here comes this decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, by which it is held that these patents that 
purported to convey title to this property by the Government are in- 
valid, and that the Government had no title to convey. 

The position then is this: They have made large expenditures—all 
they could afford—thinking and being told by the Government that 
they had title to the land. They did not calculate on being called u 
to pay an additional sum to a railroad company to validate the title 
which they supposed they had from the Government, or which had been 
theretofore conveyed by the Government; and the Public Lands Com- 
mittee thought it a hardship to hold them to the strict letter ofthe law, 
and to limit the amount of money to be paid them simply to the sum 
paid by them to the Government. Upon the faith that they had title from 
the Government many of them had gone in debt and encumbered their 
property. As to the legal proposition, I believe the gentleman from 
Georgia has stated correctly the rule of law as to the measure of dam- 
ages to be recovered on eviction by the grantee from the grantor, which 
is the purchase-price with legal interest. But the Public Lands Com- 
mittee considered this as a matter of justice and right, and came to the 
conclusion that these people ought to be reimbursed for their expend- 
itures in validating their title, and upon this construction the Com- 


.| mittee formulated this bill. 


Mr. MCRAE. Before my colleague takes his seat, let me state to him 
that this bill does not come from the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Mr. HENLEY. That is true. I erroneously stated the Public Lands 
Committee. At the last session of it was before the Public 
Lands Committee, and I got the action of that committee at the last 
Congress confounded with this. At this session this bill went to the 
Committee on Claims; but was heretofore, in the Forty-eighth Congress, 
reported favorably by the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Mr. LAIRD. I now yield two minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 


braska ey 5 
Mr. VER, of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I know that this is one 
of the most meritorious bills that has ever been brought before the Amer- 
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ican Congress for its consideration. I know that no rule of lawaslaid 
down by the gentleman from Georgia ought to prevail in this case 
which would deprive these people of their rights. But conceding that 
he has stated what the law is, here are the facts in the case: That these 
settlers haye been upon these lands as required for five years. During 
the whole of these five years the decisions of the Government have been 
with the settlers; first by the local land office, and second a reversal 
of that by the Commissioner of the General Land Office, and then by 
the Secretary of the Interior was a confirmation of the original judgment 
of the local land office; and for five years the Government was behind 
the settler, and that is the compensation after he paid for the land and 
five years of occupation. 

Mr. SPRINGER. And after that it went to the courts and was there 
for several years. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska. And for five years the Government of 
the United States was behind the nog be not until this railroad 
had gone into bankruptcy, not until there been an assignment, was 
the case ever adjudicated in the courts of the United States. I know 
‘that no rule as laid down by the gentleman from Georgia, notwith- 
standing that was the law as between grantor and grantee, ought to 
prevail in this case. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. LAIRD. I now yield one minute to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr, Speaker, during the last two days of the Forty- 
eighth Congress I had charge of the contested-election case of Frederick 
rs. Wilson, and under the vote of the House that was entitled to the 
rightof way. Believing it to be a just and equitable contention on the 
part of Mr. Frederick, and deeming it proper to defeat every measure 
which came in the way of Mr. Frederick’s contention, when the mem- 
ber from Nebraska [Mr. LAIRD] obtained recognition and asked that 
this bill be called up I made objection, because I thought it was a meas- 
ure which would come in conflict with Mr. Frederick’scase. Ihave con- 
sidered the question presented by this bill and the report thereon since 
then with care, and have made deep scrutiny into its merits. Iam 
satisfied that I did a wrong to the member from Nebraska at that time, 
a rene the earliest possible opportunity of repairing that wrong. 

Applause. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, in 1870 from two hundred to two hun- 
dred and fifty heads of familes took up and settled upon some 50,000 acres 
of the 5 domain in six counties of the second Congressional dis- 
trict of Nebraska. They improved these lands in compliance with the 
law, perfected their settlement, and obtained patents. They were in 
peaceful occupation of the lands forten years. At the end of thattime 
they were subjected to a suit by the grantees of the Saint Joseph and 
Denver Railroad, who laid claim to these lands by reason of a grant of 
Congress made in 1866. In this suit judgment was rendered against 
the settlers, and on appeal that judgment was affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Thesettlers to-day stand subject toa judg- 
ment of ouster, banished from their homes by a deéree of the and 
a master’s deed is on record conveying their lands, held by the patents 
of the United States, to the grantees of the railroads. They are sub- 
ject at any moment to forcible eviction. 

The is in their case consists in this: These lands were open to 
entry and were entered by them while ignorant of the existence of this 
grant. When the grant became known, the question whether the lands 
went to the railroad under the grant or to the settlers under their claims 
was contested in the local land office and a judgment rendered favorable 
to thesettlers. Those claiming under the railroad appealed to the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office and a judgment against the set- 
tlers was rendered. From this the settlers appealed to the Secretary 
of the Interior, who rendered a final judgment favorable to the settlers. 
In compliance with this judgment and the law the settlers obtained 
patents to the lands and held them peaceably for ten years, only to be 
subject to judicial eviction at the end of that time by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Had the Government decided in 1870 that 
the lands passed to the railroad under the grant, the settlers could have 


obtained other claims as good without expense. To-day they can not |} 


obtain other lands of the Government anywhere on the continent that 
are the equal of those which they will be compelled to abandon if this 
bill shall not pass. 

Gentlemen say the Government is not bound to make good its patents. 
Isay the Government is bound to do justice by its citizens, and if the 
gentlemen of the Sonth ask for precedents they are not wanting. 

In the case of the Mississippi territory, the Government of the United 
States paid $5,000,000 to settle a case exactly parallel with this. In 
Virginia it paid $25,000 to quiet titles arising from a conflict between 
a grant and a land warrant, and this has been the rule from the foun- 
dation of the Government to the present time. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND] limits the liability of 
the Government to the restoration of the money received and the in- 
terest. This is the rule that would be applied to a breach of warranty 
in an action on the covenants. The relations between a citizenand his 
government is not to be measured by the narrow rules of a nisi prius 
court. The one owes allegiance, the other protection. It is not the 
province of this Government to oppress its citizens, to avoid its liabili- 


ties, or to measure · out epee Iae Cahon This is not a court of 
law. We are not construing or ini law —we are making law; 
and while we are at it, it is advisable to e it big enough to fit the 
ease. We are bound to do this or nothing. 

In the sense of the rules and the courts the Government warrants 
nothing. In the great sense of its relation of Government to the gov- 
erned it warrants everything, for it is a guarantee of justice to its citi- 
zens; it is justice, or it is nothing. To pay these settlers what they 
hare pae the Government and call that justice is to iguore their years 
of toil and hundreds of thousands of dollars of improvement. ‘Those 
who took ho: for instance, paid only $14 and $18 in money— 
the land-office fees. ey paid, in fact, what was more precious than 
dollarsand cents. They paid years of timeand labor, they mixed hope 
and courage with their sweat, and they conquered a desert with their 
toil. They built their homes upon it, and to-day those homes are filled 
with families that love not only the land they live upon, but the Gov- 
ernment that gave them that land, and they hold themselves and all 
they have in trust for the good of the country they love, and which 
owes them what no man or nation can leave unpaid—it owes them jus- 
tice. What they ask of you to-day is that this Government—their Goy- 
ernment—will make good its patent, which has failed to their damage, 
not by the fault of the settlers, but by the fault of the officers of the 
Land Department of the Government. 

Had the Land Office, at the time these lands were taken and con- 

decided that the settlers had no claim and could get no valid 
title by completing their settlement, then they could have taken other 
lands equally as good and absolutely unaffected by this or any other 
grant. But as the officers charged with the administration of the land 
affairs of the Government said their claims were good, they were com- 
pelled to go on; and now that they have lost their homes by the de- 
cision of another branch of the Government, it becomes Congress to do 
equity, and the measure of that equity is what it will cost those set- 
tlers to make good the title which the Government gave them, and 
that can = be = by buying as the better title of those who claim 
through the t of Congress to the railroad in question. 

The SPEAKER. The time for debate under the rule has expired. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Nebraska to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill with the amendment which has been 
read 


The question was taken. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 102, noes 16, 

Mr. HAMMOND. No quorum. ; 

The SPEAKER. A quorum not having voted, the Chair will order 
tellers, and appoints the gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. LAIRD, and 
the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. HAMMOND. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 145, noes 22. 

So the rules were suspended (two-thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
and the bill was passed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Mr.SAYERS. Imove to suspend the rules and that the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union be discharged from the 
farther consideration of the bill (S. 44) providing for the erection of a 
public building at San Antonio, Tex., and that the same be with 
the amendments reported by the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

d&c., That the of the Treas be, and he is hereby, au- 
Ra prvatinne a ails toe: PAA OALA te be retin CESSA 
suitable building, with fire-proof vaults therein, for the accommodation of the 
United States courts, post-oflice, and other Government offices, at the city of San 
Antonio, Tex. The plans, C paraoa oa and full estimates for said building 
shall be previously made and approved according to law, and shall not exceed, 
for the site and building complete, the sum of $200,000, which sum is hereby ap- 
propriated out of any money in not otherwise approp! : Pro- 
Sdjecsab baildiags by an Open POOS of not ices tsan a0 feck, SAI sercets 

acen: n; an of not less than 40 fee uding streel 
— all — be available un- 
a 


the . — ait —— . f the criminal 
or exce 
Jaws of anid PREI and the ee 
The amendments reported by the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds are as follows: 


In line II. strike out "$200,000 ” and insert $150,000." 
At the end of the bill add the following: 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded ? 

Mr. STORM. Yes; I ask for a second. 

Mr. ROGERS. Iask unanimous consent that a second be consid- 
ered as ordered, 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rules thirty minutes are allowed for 
the debate—fifteen in favor of the proposition and fifteen against it. 
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Mr. SAYERS. Task for the reading of the report. 
The report (by Mr. DIBBLE) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Publie Buildi and Grounds, to whom was referred the 

— — 44) to 5 for a public building at San Antonio, Tex., submit the fol- 
lowing re) t 

A bill similar to the present measure passed the Senate of the Forty-eighth 
Congress at its first session, and one of like character was fav y reported 
to the House about the same time, but, from some cause unknown to the com- 
mittee, was not called up in the House. 

San Antonio, according to the census taken by the city authorities for scholas- 
tic purposes, about a year since, had then a population of more than 39,000. This 
population is rapidly growing. and shows an increase over the census taken in 
1880 of near 20,000, The assessment-rolls of the city for the year 185 show the 
valuation of the property, within the city limits, to be $15,075,054 subject to tax- 
ation, being an increase of $6,638,498 over the assessment of 1840. 

long lines of railway—the one connecting Saint Louis, Mo.,and Laredo, 
Tex.,and forming direct connection with Monterey and Saltillo, México; the 
other known as the Southern Pacific,and connecting New Orleans, La., with 
the Pacitic coast—intersect each other at this place, and a third railroad is now 
1 rapidly built from San Antonio to Aransas Pass on the Gulf of Mexico, to 
be afterward extended to the northwest. 

The business of the city is rapidly accumulating, and each year adds largely 
not only to its population, but also to its taxable p rty. San Antonio is well 
ee with a good s m of street railways, aun is the headquarters of the 
Mil tary Department of Texas, with quartermaster, commissary, and ordnance 
stores for general distribution, and a post is being built to accommodate twelve 
Saans troops. The United States circuitand district courts are also held 
at this p! t 

The excess of the recei 
ending November 15, 1 
tal notes issued 


Antonio on the 24th day of February, 1879, and the first civil business filed therein 
was on the 9th day of August, 1879, and from that date until November 25, 1885, 
there were instituted in said courts 779 criminal and 331 civil cases, and there 
were ponding: on the day last mentioned in said courts lol criminal cases and 54 


civil cases, The territorial jurisdiction of said courts embraces thirty-seven coun- 
ties, containing a population of not less than 300,000, and embracing an area of 
at least 35,000 square miles. 

The Government pays an annual rent of $2,500 for the use of such buildings 
as are necessary for court-house and post-office purposes. The courts and the 
post-office occupy separate buildings. These buildings are very insecure and 
are subject to destroyed by fire at any time,and are inconvenient for the 
purposes used, The Postmaster-General and the Attorney-General both recom- 
mended the erection of a public — at this place to the Forty-eighth Con- 
gress,and the Treasury Department estimated the cost of the und for site 
and of the building at . But in the opinion of the committee the sum of 
$150,000 is sufficient for this purpose. 

A report similar in its particulars to this report has been made d the 
present session by this committee, and the committee therefore recommend the 

of the bill with the following amendments 

(1) Strike out “two hundred“ an “one hundred and fifty” between 
the words sum of” and “thousand.” 

(2) Add to the bill the following words: “Nor shall any site be purchased 
until estimates for the erection of a opie which will furnish cient ac- 
commodation for the transaction of the public business, and which shall not ex- 
ceed in cost the balance of the sum herein limited after the site shall have been 
purchased and paid for, shall have been approved by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury ; and no pu of site or plans for said building shall be approved by 
the Secretary of the Treasury involving an expenditure exceeding the said sum 
of $150,000 for site and building.” 


The SPEAKER. If there is no further debate, the question is on the 
motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill with the amendments 
which have been read. 

The rules were suspended (two-thirds voting in favor thereof) and 
the bill was passed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT DULUTH, MINN, 


Mr. NELSON. I move that the rules be suspended and that the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union be discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 5550) to provide for 
the erection of a public building at Duluth, Minn., and that the same 
be 


The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, & c.. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to purchase or otherwise provide a suitable site and cause 
to be erected thereon a substantial and commodious building, with fire-proof 
vaults extending to each story, for the use and accommodation of the United 
States post-office, land-office, custom-house, signal-oftice, and the courts of the 
United States, at Duluth, in the State of Minnesota. The site, and building 
thereon, when completed upon pane and specifications to be previously made 
an approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, shall not exceed in cost the sum 
of $100,000; nor shall any site be purchased until estimates for the erection of a 
building which will furnish sufficient accommodations for the transaction of the 

ublic business, and which shall not exceed in cost the balance of the sum herein 

imited after the site shall have been purchased and paid for, shall have been 
approved by the Secretary of the Treasury; and no purchase of site nor place 
for said building shall be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury involving 
an expenditure exceeding the said sum of $100,000 for site and building; and the 
site purchased shall leave the building independent and unexposed to danger 
from fire in adjacent buildings by an open space of not less than 40 feet, includ- 
ing streets and alleys: Provided, That no part of said sum shall be expended 
until a valid title to the said site shall be vested in the United States, nor until 
the State of Minnesota shall cede to the United States exclusive jurisdiction over 
the same, during the time the United States shall be or remain the owner thereof, 
for all purposes except the administration of the criminal laws of said State and 
the services of civil processes therein. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I ask a second, that we may have some 
explanation or else have the report read. 

By unanimous consent the second was considered as ordered. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Let the report be read. 

The report (by Mr. HENLEY) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, to whom was referred the 


bill (H. R. 1268) for the erection of a public building at Duluth, Minn., beg leave 


to report: — 

Duluth is situated at the westernmost extremity of Lake Superior, in the State 
of Minnesota, and is next to the cities of Saint Paul and Minn lis in popula- 
tion and commercial importance. It has a large and comm us T, On 
which the city has expended over $100,000 and the Federal Government over 
$400,000, It is the terminus of four important lines of railroad, namely: the 
Manitoba, the Omaha, the Saint Paul and Duluth, and the Northern Pacific, 
Two other important lines of railroad, with Duluth for terminus, are in process 
of construction and will be completed at an early day. It is the water outlet, 
down the lakes and shroagh the canals, to the seaboard for the produce of the 
Territories of Dakota and Montana and the State of Minnesota. During the . 
year Ii there was an arrival and clearance of 1,791 vessels, with a ton of 
1,167,192 tons, and during 1845 there was a large increase in this respect, but the 
exact figures are not yet at hand nor made u In 1881, 2,915,567 bushels of wheat 
were received and hundled; in 1882, 4,199,133 bushels; in 1883, 7,636.379 bushels; 
in 1884, 11,500,000 bushels, and in 1885 about 16,000,000 bushels; and the larger 
8 iaoea neariy all, of this wheat is shipped by water down the lake to 


The gross receipts of the post-office at Duluth for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1885. were in excess of $20,000 per annum, thus entitling the city to mail-car- 
rier or free-delivery service, which was established and iias been in existence 
since the beginning of the present year. The growth of te town has been mar- 
velous, meee and incessantsince 1882, and there is no abatement or cessation in 
the growt In 1880 the city had less than 4,000 ple, while in 1885, by the 
State census then taken, it appears to have a pop jon of 18,000. 

Duluth isa port of entry, and hasa custom-house, 5 —— United States sig- 
nal office, and the Uni States land office. The Government pays an annual 
rental for public offices as follows: 


Custom. house. $600 
Tend 99 9 — 3800 

ignal office. 300 
P ftice. . 350 


The offices occupied by the custom-house and post-office are wholly insuffi- 
olens, and larger, more commodious, and more ample quarters will soon have to 


Incice of the foregoing facts, your committee are of the opinion thata public 
building should be erected at Duluth, and therefore recommend the passage of 
substitute for said bill. 

Mr. NELSON. I reserve my time. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. On account of the confusion I was unable to learn 
from the reading of the report whether there was a Federal court in 
Duluth or not. 

Mr. NELSON. No Federal court is held there at present. But there 
is a United States post-office and a custom-house for all that upper 
lake region, through which all the traffic between this country and the 
western part of Canada passes. There is a United States land office 
and a signal office. The custom-house is the main thing. The Gov- 
ernment is at present renting buildings for all these purposes, as the 
report shows. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. If I recollect, it is stated that the rents amount 
to over 82,000. 

Mr. NELSON. It is nearer $3,000. The Government rentsa build- 
ing as an office for what is the chief custom-house on Lake Superior. 

Mr. STORM. I wish to ask the gentleman from Minnesota a ques- 
tion. Is this the seme Duluth that was described by Governor Knott 
in his celebrated speech? 

Mr. NELSON. I suppose it is; but now it is a place of 18,000 in- 
habitants, 

A MEMBER. Then it is not the same Duluth. 

Mr. NELSON. We had a State census last year, and from that cen- 
sus Duluth appears, as I have said, to have a population of 18,000. I 
am unwilling to take up the time of the House unless farther informa- 
tion is desired. 

Mr. McMILLIN. One trouble is that sometimes the cost of keep- 
ing upa public building will be about what the Government has to pay 
for rent. I have no particular statement to make about this bill, ex- 
cept that it seems not very wise to erect public buildings where the 
rentals are no more than the cost of keeping up the building would be 
if you should erect it. I believe this is the Hi where Judge Knott 
said the sky came down equidistant all around.“ [Laughter.] 

Mr. NELSON. It is the same place. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no further debate, the question is on the 
motion of the gentleman trom Minnesota. 

The rules were suspended (two-thirds voting in favor thereof) and 
the bill was passed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Mr. LOWRY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds be discharged from the further consideration of 
the bill (H; R. 3775) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to pur- 
chase an additional strip of ground on the east side of the United States 
court-house and post-oflice building at Fort Wayne, Ind., to be paid for _ 
out of the appropriation already made, and that the rules be suspended 
and the bill passed. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c,, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and hereby is, author- 
ized and directed to purchase, out of moneys already appropriated for the con- 
struction of the United States court-house, post-oflice, &c., building at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., a strip of land adjacent to the present site of the said buiiding and 
on the east thereof, having a trontage of 60 fect on Berry street and running 
back with same width to an alley: Prorided, That in no event shall the cost of 
said additional land exceed the sum of $9,000. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded ? 

Mr. RANDALL. Yes; but let it be considered as ordered. 
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The SPEAKER. If there be no objection a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. Under the rule there are thirty minutes allowed for 
debate; fifteen minutes in support of the bill and fifteen minutes in 
opposition, 

Mr. LOWRY. Mr. Speaker, this bill simply provides for the acqui- 
sition of an additional strip of ground in order to afford sufficient ac- 
commodation for the public building in the city of Fort Wayne and 
sufficient space between these and other grounds to satisfy the require- 
ments of the law. The bill does not involve any expenditure whatever, 
no appropriation is made; and, by the terms of the bill, it is expressly 
provided that this additional ground shall be paid for out of the appro- 
priation already made. I reserve the balance of my time in case there 
should be any observations made in opposition to the bill. [Cries of 
Vote!“ „Vote!“ 

The motion was agreed to; the rules were suspended and the bill 
was 


LIBRARY BUILDING. 


Mr. SINGLETON. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the reso- 
lution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
be discharged from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 1297) authorizi 
the construction of a building for the accommodation of the Congressional 
brary, and that the bill be now passed. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 3 

The SPEAKER. A second is demanded. The Chair will appoin 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] and the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. SINGLETON] to act as tellers. 

Mr. STEELE. I ask unanimous consent that a second be considered 
as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. That is objected to. 

The tellers reported 150 votes in the affirmative and 15 in the nega- 
tite. 

So a second was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rules of the House, thirty minutes are 
allowed for debate; fifteen minutes in support of the bill and fifteen in 
opposition to it. [Cries of Vote!“ 

Mr. SINGLETON. Mr. Speaker, I propose that we now take the 
vote. This matter is thoroughly unde 

Several MEMBERS. “No!” “No!” 

Mr. SINGLETON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I will reserve my time, and 
let gentlemen say what they have to say in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. McMILLEN. Mr. Speaker, Ihave demanded a second upon this 
question because I think that a bill involving the amount that is in- 
volved here should receive more careful consideration than this is about 
to receive. This session being but little morethan half exhausted, and 
one other session of this Congress remaining before its expiration, I 
think that we could well afford to take more time forthe consideration 
of this bill before we decide to pay from eight to ten dollars a volume for 
storage room forthe Library. This proposition, when simmered down, 
is a proposition to give more for a place to put the Library than the 
Library itself has cost. 

Mr. SINGLETON. Mr. Speaker, I am sure the gentleman does not 
wish to make any misstatement. The Library, according to the report 
of the Librarian, has cost $750,000, and this bill proposes to appropri- 
ate only $550,000. 

Mr. McMILLIN. This isa proposition to buy the ground on which 
to build the Library, and does the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
SINGLETON] claim that the proposed building will cost only $550,000? 

Mr. SINGLETON. I understood the gentleman to speak of the cost 
of the ground. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I am talking about the Library building. I say 
it is proposed by this bill, and what is to follow, to give more for a 
place to put the books than the books themselves have cost. The gen- 
tleman himself now says that the books have cost $750,000, and this, 
when carried to its ultimate limits, is a proposition to expend from 
three million to six million dollars for a place to put them. I under- 
take to say that no man would practice such economy in his own affairs. 
It is something like the action of a boy when he gets his first pocket- 
money by donation, and ds more money for his pocket-book than 
he has left to put in it. 1 

Mr. STEELE. It is not unusual for a stable to cost more than the 
horse that is kept in it. [Laughter.] > 

Mr. MCMILLIN. That is very true, Mr. Speaker; but the gentle- 
man will not claim that his horse-and-stable doctrine will apply to 
book-cases or a library. 

Mr. STEELE. There is no estimating the value of books. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The proposition in this bill is just what I have 
stated, and now it is proposed to rush the bill through here without dis- 
cussion, under a suspension of the rules, and without the possibility of 
amendment. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. It has been discussed for ten years. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. It has been discussed for ten years and the gen- 
tleman does not understand it yet. 


Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. I understand it as well as you do. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I have stated a proposition, and gentlemen find 
it more easy to fire in on that proposition than to deny it or justify the 
denial. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. It is very easy. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. It is far more easy to do as the gentleman does 
than to give any sensible reason why we should pay four or five millions 
—— a place to put seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth of 

ks in. 

But, Mr. Speaker, aside from that, I believe the true policy on this 
question of a Library is to build, at some pointconvenient to the Capi- 
tol, a place that will be sufficient to accommodate the newspapers, pe- 
riodicals, and the books of least frequent use, and to keep where they 
are now a select library of good books such as are needed all the time 
for use here, for I believe it will turn out to be the fact that 300,000 
books where they now are will be of more practical use to Congress (in 
this Congressional Library) than twice the number half a mile or a mile 
from the Capitol building. Every one who has had experience knows 
how convenient it is when time is precious to go to a library imme- 
diately at hand and make an examination which often can not be post- 
poned. 

Mr. Speaker, no man takes more pride in our Library than I do. I 
foresee in ours the foundation for one of the greatest collections of books 
in the world. I would add to it constantly and contribute yearly to 
its greatness. But when we have many acres of unoccupied Govern- 
ment landsin the city, why go and spend hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in the purchase of a site on which to build the Library ? 

Mr. Speaker, as we have but fifteen minutes of time allowed each 
side in this debate, I will not consume more of it, but yield tive min- 
utes to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN]. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I hope that no hasty action on this 
bill will precipitate us into the large, unjustifiable expenditure pro- 
posed. This bill, it is true, does not appropriate a very large sum of 
money, judged by the standard that Congress is now accustomed to con- 
sider in appropriations from the Treasury; the great accumulations in 
the Treasury invite extra ce. One million and fifty thousand 
dollars is the amount covered by the bill. The building proposed to 
be erected, according to the plans submitted, will, it is said, cost $2,- 
300,000. Gentlemen, under these speculative estimates can any gentle- 
man tell theultimatecost? Within twenty-five years a very heavy ex- 
penditure has been incurred to enlarge, complete, and make fire- proof the 
present Congressional Library structure in this Capitol, a Library hav- 
ing many historical memories gathered around it, a Library which our 
predecessors in the years gone by deemed important for the convenience 
and information of It is proposed virtually to abandon that 
Library, which has been found in past years so exceedingly convenient 
and valuable to in the current duties of its members, and 
erect a national library building at great cost at a place not conven- 
iently accessible to Congress during the hours of the session, remote 
from the center of this national capital, and remote from the greater 
body of its population, and to expend vast sums of money for that pur- 
pose. It is proposed by this bill to appropriate $550,000 for the pur- 
chase of a site. 

But gentlemen of course are not deceived by that proposition. The 
site of this building is to cover not merely the ground proposed to be 
pa for now at $550,000, but as much more to be acquired afterward. 

ou will expend more than $1,000,000 upon the site alone, because it 
is absolutely certain that additional land will be purchased to complete 
the plat of land in contemplation. No gentleman who will examine 
the plat of the land proposed to be taken can be deceived on this point. 
You will pay more than $1,000,000 for the site alone, yet you have in 
this capital lands more centrally located owned by the Government 
large bodies of land upon which a site can be selected—a site more con- 
venient to the people of the District, and as convenient to Congress as 
ne 75 proposed in this bill east of the Capitol. What is the objeet of 

187 


I approve, sir, of the view expressed by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MCMILLIN], and which I embodied in a substitute for this 
bill, that the present Congressional Library should be kept up, that the 
books REA for the use of Congress should remain there, that this 
old Library should not be disturbed, but that a suitable Library build- 
ing should be erected upon one of the numerous sites now owned by the 
Government, to be selected by the commissioners of the District; that 
a reasonable sum of money—$1,000,000, or $2,000,000 even if neces- 
sary—be employed in erecting a suitable Library building there, in 
which the books not required for the use of Congress may be placed for 
the convenience of the public of this city. This, I think, is a practical 
plan. That now before us is one of great and unexampled extravagance, 
and defeats the most important object for which the Congressional Li- 
brary was established. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I yield the remainder of my time to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. REAGAN]. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote against this bill for two 
reasons especially. One is that it proposes to condemn valuable im- 
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— property and appropriate it for the site of a Library, when prop- 


erty better 1 e of the city, and more | Adams, J. J. Dowdney, Mahoney, Rowell, 

appropriate for is now in of the Govern- | Alen. J. ar 1 water, ax 

ment, a ars against va for the 8 reason that I think 3 Atkinson, Felton, Maan — 

we are to vote so a sum to Bing Findlay, Sessions, 

sented to us estimates showing the — necessary toe e expended, Blanchard, Oaa 1 28 

and the bill ought to prescribe a limitation upon the expendi Boyle, Gibson, Eustace illike St. 
6177. ĩ⅛ ö Brown, C. E. . Mills, Stone, W. J., Ky. 

the site or possibly for the purchase of a part of the site and for the | Buchanan, Hoe — e — H 

aes of the building, C Cabell, ; Harmer, Muller, Taylor, ach 

brary building is to cost. e have estimates way well, Heard, Murphy. Thomas. 

from two millions and a half to eighteen million dollars for the con- — ey es . 9 

struction of a Library. Campbell, T. J. Hitt, T yat 
Mr. Speaker, this subject has been before the House frequently; and | Carleton, Houk, Pettibone, Van ick, 

I have not been able to com why it has been im e to get | Fiardy Beva, Fea rn 

consideration for any site for the Library that has not a job“ in it. | Collins, Johnson, F. A Pirce, ' est, 

eee we 5 this site valuable e Compton, etc Sy Pulitzer, 8 

is not so convenient such a building as publi w we icien , Jood 

already have in other of the city ? Dar 8 Lindsley, Rigs e 
This Library, sir, be more than a Library. What- — — Spee n, 

ever we may now suppose about it, it will be a national Library. I oe BoE 


am ready, I have been ready all the time, to vote for the necessary ap- 
... eee ee ee ee 
the subject were willing to consent to the expenditure 
See eek ear tnaiaiva OOA maces COET AA better 
suited to the than the land to be sed under this 
bill. But I certainly will not consent to vote for a bill presented from 
session to session which insists continually on the destruction of val- 
uable , the tearing down of houses, and the appropriation of 
half a million ora million of dollars to buy asite, when we have already 
ample grounds better situated on which to erect a Library building. 
[Here the hammer fell. ] 
Many MEMBERS. ‘Vote!’ Vote!“ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 


from Mississi on which he is entitled to the floor. 
Mr. SINGL ON. I will not say a word except to demand a vote. 
Mr. HOLMAN called for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and it was decided in the affirmative 
yeas 159, nays 63, not voting 101; as follows: 


~ YEAS—159, 
Ada G.E. Ely, Kleiner, Seymour, 
Allen, * 2 Harane agpo La Follette, Shaw, 
Anderson, verhart. Laird. „ 
Arnot. Farquhar, Lanham, Smalls, 
Baker, Fisher, Lehlback, Snyder, 
Barksdale, » Fleeger, Long, Sowden, 
. F or an, Lore, * 
Barry, Fuller, Lovering, 
Bayne, Fanston, J arom m, 
Beach, Gay. cComas, Stewart, Charles 
Belmont, MeKenna, 
Boutelle Guanen * Milled Y pee 
Boungl — — á McKin Ston 
* 
Bady, Glover, be Moffatt, Struble, 
Breckinridge,C.R. Goff, Morrill, Swin! % 
Breckinridge, WOP. Green, R. S. Marrow, 8 
T. M. Green, W. J. Negley, bee, 
Brown, W. W. Gro Nelson, Taylor, E. B. 
Brumm, Guen A 
, O’ Donnell, Thom; 
Bunnell, Hayden, O’Ferrall, Tillman, 
leigh, Ha O'Hara, Tucker, 
V 
ee e T. J. pane, Wen morth, 
Catchings, A wen, a 
Cole, Hani, Parker, Wakefield, 
Conger, Hewitt, Payne, Warner, William 
Cooper, Hiestand, Perkins, Weaver, A. J 
Cox, Hill, Peters, Weaver, J. B. 
Crain, Hiscock, Phelps, A 
Curtir, Holmes, Plumb, Wellborn, 
8 5 1 Price, whe ans 
vidson, R. on, Ranney, Milo 
Davis, Jackson, Reed, F. z 
Dibble, James, Rogers, Wilkins, 
Dingley, Jones, J. T. Romeis, Willis, 
Dorsey, Kelley, Ryan, n. 
Ketcham, Sawyer, Wolford, 
Elisberry, King, 
NAYS—463. 
Anderson, C. M. Davidson, A. C. Johnston, J. T. n, 
Ballentine, Dawson, D. Leif J. W. 
Barbour, Dockery, Jones, J. H Richardson, 
Benn tt, Eden, Landes, Sadler, 
Bland, Eldredge, Le Fevre, Skinner, 
Blount, Ford, Lowry, Springe 
Bragg, Forney, Martin, Stone, W. J., Mo, 
Pyne Halsell McCreary Swope, 
win, 5 wope, 
Candler, Hammond, McRae, Taylor, J. M. 
S, Harris, Morrison, 
Cobb, Hatch, Neal, Ward, J. H. 
Cowlcs,] Henderson, J. S. Neece, Warner, A. J. 
Crisp. Peel, 5 
Croxt Holman, uet SI Worthington, 
Danicl, Hutton, > 


. from the country the discredit consequent upon 


So (two-thirds having voted in the affirmative) the rules were sus- 

— and the bill was passed. 
the roll-call, 

Me WEAVER, of vies stated that his colleague, Mr. FREDERICK, 
was confined to his house by illness. 

_ The following additional pairs were announced from the Clerk’s desk: 

Mr. FINDLAY with Mr. MCMILLIN, on this bill. If present, Mr. 
FINDLAY would vote for the bill, Mr. MCMILLIN against it. 

Mr. SENEY with Mr. HANBACK. 

The vote was then announced as above recorded. 


EXPLANATION. 


Mr. ERMENTROUT. I wish to state that I was necessarily absent 
when the vote was taken on the bill providing for measures for the set- 
tlement of differences between common carriers and theiremployés. I 
was paired with the gentleman from New York, Mr. BuRLEIGH, and 
if present would have voted in the affirmative. 

Ön the the bill (H. R. 807) granting pensions to soldiers and sailors of 
the Mexican war I was paired with Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR, or otherwise I 
would have voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. RANDALL. I move that the House do now . 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 78, noes 

So the motion was "agreed to; and accordingly 7255 * ol clock and 25 
minutes p. m.) the Hones adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and 8 tall were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. G. E. ADAMS: Petition against the passage of bill to increase 
postage on fourth-class matter—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BOUND: Petition of the Grand Army of the Republic, to 
place Andrew J. Smith on the retired-list with the rank of brigadier- 
general—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, memorial of the Knights of Labor of Watsontown, Pa., for the 
construction of the Hennepin Canal—to the Committee on Railways 
and Canals. 

By Mr. BRADY: Petition of Mrs. B. F. Childrey, of Dinwiddie 
County; of Peyton A. Tenney, of Prince George County, Va., and of 
Abraham Eichburg, of Petersburg, Va., asking that their war claims 
be referred to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: Remonstrance of 86 citizens of Titusville, 
Mercer County, New Jersey, against increase of postage rates on fourth- 
class matter—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BYNUM: Petition of 500 business men and citizens of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., for the appointment of a committee to investi whether 
the telephone service in said State is being discontinued to influence 
legislation in other States—to the Committee on Commerce. 

Also, petition of Women’s National Indian Association, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., for the passage of Senate bill No. 52—to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. COBB: Petition of citizens and soldiers, for the pensioning of 
all Union soldiers and sailors of the late war at the rate of $8 per 
month—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, memorial asking Congress to investigate to what extent the Na- 
tional Government may be legally or equitably liable for obligations 
issued in the name of any of the States, and what it can properly do, 
with or without the co-operation of the delinquent States, to remove 

the repudiation or vio- 
lation of their contracts—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Benjamin C. Bowman, for invalid pension—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COX: Petition of Knights of Labor Assembly No. 3282, of 
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Raliegh, N. C., against the free-ship bill—to the Select Committee on 
American Ship-building and Ship-owning Interests. 

By Mr. CROXTON: Petition of Samuel Fitzhugh, administrator of 
Henry Fitzhugh, deceased, of Spottsylvania County, Vi asking 
that his claim for property taken by and for the use of the United States 
Army be referred to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, papers relating to the claim of Henry Fitzhugh, of Stafford 
County, Virginia—to the same committee. 

By Mr. CURTIN: Petition of Elizaheth S. De Kraft, praying for an 
increase of pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CUTCHEON: Remonstrance of Local Assembly No. 2363, 
Knights of Labor, Ludington, Mich., against the passage of the free- 
ship bill—to theSelect Committee on American Ship-building and Ship- 
owning Interests. 

Also, memorial of Local Assembly No. 3080, Knights of Labor, of 
Manistee, Mich., favoring liberal appropriations for public works, in 
the interests of the laboring class—to the Committee on Railways and 
Canals. 


Also, papers in the case of Andrew Lafferty, of Muskegon County, 
Michigan—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DAVIDSON: Petition of citizens of Hornellsville, N. Y., rel- 
ative to temperance education in schools—to the Committee on Educa- 
tion. 


By Mr. DORSEY: Petition of Bridget Ryan, for a widow’s pension— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DUNHAM: Petition of J. H. Randall, master workman 
Knights of Labor Assembly No. 1307, of Chicago, Ill., favoring the 
Hennepin Canal scheme—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

Also, petition of J. M. Foley, recording secretary Knights of Labor 
Assembly No. 1307, of Chicago, III., and of J. Thompson Gill and 8 
others, of the first Congressional district of Illinois, favoring the un- 
limited coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 7 

By Mr. DUNN: Petition of Maria L. Pettit, praying that his war 
2 be referred to the Court of Claims —to the Committee on War 

ms. n 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Petition of citizens of theeighth Congres- 
sional district of Pennsylvania, for a pension to Jacob Munich—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, memorial asking Congress to investigate to what extent the 
National Government may be legally or equitably liable for obligations 
issued in the names of any of the States, and what it can properly do, 
with or without the co-operation of the delinquent States, to remove 
from the country the discredit consequent upon the repudiation or vio- 
lation of their contracts—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FELTON: Petition from brewers and wine merchants of San 
Francisco, Cal., for the allowance of drawbacks on re-exportation of im- 
ported bottles, çorks, and metallic bottle capping, by bottlers of do- 
mestic beer, wine, and brandy—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FISHER: Memorial of Knights of Labor of Salzburg, Mich., 
asking for liberal appropriations for public improvements - to the Com- 
mittee on Railways and Canals. 5 

By Mr. FUNSTON: Sworn statement of James W. Rice, of Garnett, 
Kans., praying for the passage of a joint resolution requiring the Post- 
master-General to obey the act of March 3, 1883—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. . ; ‘ 

Also, remonstrance of Knights of Labor of Rosedale, and of Ransom- 
ville, Kans., against the free-ship hill—to the Select Committee on 
American Ship-building and Ship-owning Interests. 

By Mr. GALLINGER: Petition of Charles D. Purington, for removal 
of charge of desertion—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. GROUT: Testimony in support of House bill granting a pen- 
sion to Ira Colburn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HATCH: Affidavits in the case of George M. Ochiltree—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, letter relating to claim of H. Chattin, of Glenwood, Mo.—to 

e Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. D. B. HENDERSON: Paper from Van Patten & Marks, from 
Riderbecke & Miller, from William Thompson, from G. W. Kerker, 
from Glaspell & Holligan, and from M. J. Eagal, of Davenport, Iowa, 
showing that the price of vinegar has been reduced since the vaporiz- 
ing act of 1879 from 50 to 60 per cent.—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. HISCOCK: Petition of manufacturers of rufflings, cotton 
laces, and ruchings in New York city—to the same committee. 

By Mr. HOLMES: Remonstrance of Knights of Labor of Monigo- 
na, of Angus, and of Lehigh, Iowa, against the free-ship bill—to the 
Select Committee on American Ship-building and Ship-owning Inter- 


ests. 

By Mr. JAMES: Memorial of Garrett ErksSn—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. J. T. JOHNSTON: Petition of James J. Wyatt, Company C, 
Thirty-first Regiment Indiana Volunteers, asking relief from charge of 
desertion, to accompany bill—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. T. D. JOHNSTON: Petition of Anderson W. Young, fora 
special-act pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition of Mrs. E. C. Ingersoll and 22 others, of 
Austerlitz, N. Y., for the passage of the temperance-education bill—to 
the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Julia E. Wilkinson and 55 others, of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., praying for the passage of Senate bill 52, known as 
the Sioux bill—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KING: Petition of Arthur Miller, of Madison Parish, Louisi- 
ana, asking that his war claim be referred to the Court of Claims—to 
the Committee on War Claims. . 

By Mr. KLEINER: Petition to accompany bill for the relief of Will- 
iam Jenkins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANHAM: Petition of citizens of Colorado and Abeline, 
Tex., relative to a bill to regulate the transportation of live-stock—to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

memorial of Paris Cox and others, relating to the bill to pro- 
among nations—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
. LORE: Petition of M. L. Van Barkalon and 69 others, citi- 
zens of Kent County, Delaware, for the further improvement of the Saint 
James River, Delaware—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of James C. Beebe and 155 others, citizens of Lewes, 
Del., for the passage of a law making qualifications without respect to 
age the test of right to hold office, and repealing all restrictions because 
of age only—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

memorial of Knights of Labor Assembly No. 2067, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., in fayor of Government aid to Hennepin Canal—to the Com- 
mittee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. MORRILL: Remonstrance of the Knights of Labor of Ham- 
lin, and of Wamego, Kans., against the free-ship bill—to the Select 
Committee on American Ship-building and Ship-owning Interests. 

By Mr. MORRISON: Memorial of Knights of Labor of Lebanon, 
III., for appropriations of publie moneys for improvements on public 
works—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. MORROW: Protest of associations and firms of citizens in 
California, against the repeal of the duty on salt—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Ladies’ Silk Culture Society of California—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. ; 

Also, memorial of Local Assembly No. 1580, Knights of Labor of San 
Francisco, Cal., concerning the construction of the Hennepin Canal by 
the General Government—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. MURPHY: Protest against the repeal of the vaporizing law 
of 1879—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Knights of Labor of Davenport, Iowa, against the 
free-ship bill—to the Select Committee on American Ship-building and 
Ship-owning Interests. 

By Mr. NEAL: Petition of Elizabeth F. Carter, of Warren County, 
Tennessee, for invalid pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O'DONNELL. Petition of Lucy Hale and 21 citizens of Lan- 
sing, Mich., to have Lucy Hale, daughter of a Revolutionary soldier, 
placed on the pension-rolls—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O’FERRALL: Petition of Mary Minor Hoxey, widow of Bvt. 
Maj. Benjamin W. Hoxey, for increase of pension—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O’HARA: Memorial asking Congress to investigate to what 
extent the National Government may be legally or equitably liable for 
obligations issued in the names of any of the States, and what it can 
properly do with or without the co-operation of the delinquent States 
to remove from the country the discredit consequent upon the repudi- 
ation or violation of their contracts—to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. . 

By Mr. PETERS: Petition of citizens of Caldwell, Kans., favoring 
allowance of rent, &c., to post-offices of third and fourth class—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, affidavits in case of H. E- Van Trees, of Kansas, favoring the 
allowance of his pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PETTIBONE: Testimony to support bill for the relief of L. 
pratt: of Grainger County, Tennessee—to the Committee on War 

ms. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of citizens of Sea Island City, N. J., for 
an appropriation to dredge a channel from Cape May City to the Great 
Bay, north of Atlantic City—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Petition of James L. Holderfield, for back pay 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Patrick F. O' Kane, heir of Patrick O’ Kane, deceased, 
asking that his war claim be referred to the Court of Claims—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SENEY: Petition of Knights of Labor of Upper Sandusky, 
Ohio, against the free-ship bill—to the Select Committee on American 
Ship-building and Ship-owning Interests. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of Thomas Kiddy, of Upshur County, 
West Virginia, to be placed on the pension-roll, with accompa- 
nying affidavits—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of George H. Houchins, administrator of James Bram- 


Also, 
mote 
By 
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ner, deceased, and of Jesse Bramner, deceased, of Mercer County; of 
William R. Linsay, of Greenbrier County; of Henry Gunn, of Poca- 
hontas County; of Sarah A. Busher, administrator of William B. Busher, 
deceased, asking that their war claims be referred to the Court of Claims— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Aso, petition of J. D. Coleman, of Fayette County, West Virginia, 
praying that his war claim be referred to the Court of Claims—to the 
same committee. 

By Mr. STEELE; Petition of certain men employed in the Quarter- 


master’s Department, United States Army—to the Committee on Mili- 


Affairs. : 

y Mr, STEPHENSON: Petition of 14 citizens of Pittsville, Wood 
County, Wisconsin, favoring the continued coinage of silver—to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, memorial from the village board of Baldwin, Wis., on the sub- 
ject of interstate commerce—to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. STORM: Papers in the case of La Grange Synodical College, 
of La Grange, Tenn., for relief—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. J. M. TAYLOR: Memorial of C. M. Merwin, president, and 
John T. Stark, E. H. Keely, and Dr. T. J. Dupree, committee of the West 
Tennessee Horticultural Society, asking for reduced rates of on 
phar plants, seeds, &c.—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


By Mr. ZAOH. TAYLOR: Petition of A. B. Rod M. E. Gibson, 
A. L. Rodgers, heirs of James L. rs, deceased, of Shelby County, 
Tennessee, asking that their war m be referred to the Court of 
Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TOOLE: Memorial of Knightsof Labor of Garrison, Mont., 
asking liberal appropriations for internal improvements—to the Com- 
mittee on Railways and 

By Mr. TUCKER: Petition of citizens of Virginia for the increase of 
salaries of jud to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. VAN SCHAICK: Petition of Joseph Case, with evidence sup- 
porting his application to be restored to the pension-rolls—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Milwaukee interested in the manufact- 
ure of window glass, protesting against any reduction of tariff rates— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VIELE: Petition and papers for the relief of Alexander Ham- 
ilton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. A. J. WARNER: Petition of Lewis C. Wescott and 43 others, 
citizens of Bellaire, Ohio, against reduction of duties on glass—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. J. B. WEAVER: Petition of Knights of Labor of Oskaloosa, 
Towa, against the passage of the free-ship bill—to the Select Committee 
on American Ship-building and Ship-owning Interests. 

Also, petition of Edward S. Cramp club of workingmen, of Phila- 
delphia, against admitting foreign ships to registry—to the same com- 
mittee. à 

Also, petition of M. C. Randleman, of Jowa, and 50 others, praying 
Congress to pass the bill paying Union soldiers the difference between 
gold and the depreciated currency they were paid in—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs.. 

By Mr. WEBER: Petition of citizens of Erie and Wyoming Counties, 
New York, asking for legislation to protect the dairy interests against 
imitation and adulteration—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHEELER: Petition of Louisa Ladd, for the reference of her 
claim to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WILSON: Petition of William R. Cook; of George W. Cock- 
rell; of Coleman Brothers; of George Shaw; of Joseph L. Roberts; of 
Mildred W. Payne, of Jefferson County; of William C. Price, adminis- 
trator of E. Butcher, deceased, of Randolph County; and of William 
H. Stingley, of Hardy County, West Virginia, praying that their 
claims be referred to the Court of Claims—to the same committee. 

Also, papers relating to the claims of Daniel Coalman; of George W. 
Cockrell; of John Cook; of Joseph L. Roberts; of Isaac V. Barns, and 
of George Shaw, of Jefferson County, West Virginia—to the same com- 
mittee. 

By Mr. WOODBURN: Petition of real-estate owners and residents in 
the District of Columbia, in behalf of the passage of House bill 4694, in- 
corporating the Washington Traction Railway Company—to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of John B. Williams and 57 others, of Reno, Nev., for 
an amendment giving the right of suffrage to women—to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 3 

The following petitions, praying Congress to place the coinage of silver 
upon an equality with gold; that there be issued coin certificates of one, 
two, and five dollars, the same being made a legal tender; that one and 
two dollar legal-tender notes be issued, and that the publie debt be paid 
as rapidly as possible by applying for this purpose the idle surplus now 
in the Treasury, were presented and severally referred to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures: 

By Mr. J. B. WEAVER: Of T. W. Stone and 150 others, of Kansas; 
and of J. F. Howman and 150 others, of Iowa. 

The following tions, praying Coi for the enactment of a law 
requiring scientific temperance instruction in the public schools of the 


District of Columbia, in the Territories, and in the Military and Naval 
Academies, the Indian and colored schools supporteu wholly orin part 
by money from the national Treasury, were presented and severally 
referred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. FORAN: Of O. D. Fisher and others, of Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 

By Mr. GOFF: Of Rev. L. L. Stewart and others, of Marshall and 
Brooke Counties, West Virginia. 

By Mr. LAIRD: Of Rev. Mark Noble and 170 others, citizens of 
Fairbury, Kans. 


* SENATE. 
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Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 807) granting pensions to the soldiers and sailors of 
the Mexican war was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

HENRY O. HILL. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 683) granting a pension 
to Henry O. Hill, 

The amendment of the House of Representatives was, in line 5, after 
the word New Hampshire,” to insert the word Cavalry; so as to 
read: First New Hampshire Cavalry Volunteers.” 

Mr. BLAIR. I move that the Senate concur in the amendment of 
the House of Representatives. 

The amendment was concurred in. 


MRS. ADALINE M. PUTNAM, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 814) granting a pension 
to Mrs. Adaline M. Putnam. 

The amendment of the House of Representatives was, in line 7, to 
strike out the word fifty? and insert “‘thirty;’’ so as to read: “At 
the rate of $30 per month.” : 

Mr. BLAIR. I move that the Senate concur in that amendment. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. BLAIR. Does that pass the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That passes the bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the 
Secretary of the Interior relative to an appropriation for payment of 
damages to Chippewa Indians in Minnesota arising from the construc- 
tion of reservoirs at the headwaters of the Mississippi River; which 
with the accompanying papers, was, on motion of Mr. DAWEs, referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair presents the petition of 
Casper Kramer, late a private in Company D, Sisty-first New York 
Volunteers, written in German, accompanied by his original certificate 
of discharge, praying for $200 bounty and land. If there be no ob- 
Jocson the petition will be referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, 

Mr. CAMERON presented a memorial of civilian clerks of the Quar- 
termaster’s Department of the Army at Saint Paul, Minn., remonstrat- 
ing against the adoption of certain provisions in the Army appropria- 
tion bill reducing their pay; which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the A. C. Harmer Club, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against the admission of foreign-built 
ships to American registry; which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition signed on behalf of the Friends’ tem- 
perance conference held at Kennett Square, Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania, and 34 other citizens of Pennsylvania, praying for the prohibi- 
tion of the alcoholic liquor traffic in the District of Columbia; which 
was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition signed on behalf of the Friends’ temper- 
ance conference held at Kennett Square, Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania, and 24 other citizens of Pennsylvania, praying for the passage 
of a joint resolution proposing an amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States to prohibit the manufacture, importation, and sale of all 
alcoholic beverages throughout the national domain; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a pegition signed on behalf of the Friends’ temper- 
ance conference held at Kennett Square, Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania, and 34 other citizens of Pennsylvania, praying for the appoint- 
ment of a commission of inquiry concerning the alcoholic liquor traffic; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. I presenta resolution adopted by the Saint Paul 
(Minn. ) Chamber of Commerce, commending the Cullom Senate bill to 
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regulate interstate commerce to the careful consideration of as 
in nearly all respects preferable to the Reagan House bill. This reso- 
lution, though in the nature of a petition, is not addressed to the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, but is evidently intended for the 
consideration of e I therefore present it as a petition and more 
that it lie on the table. 

The motion was to. : 

Mr. TELLER presented petitions of Knights of Labor of Stout and 
Williamsburg, in the State of Colorado, praying that liberal appropria- 
tions be made for works of internal improvement, and especially for 
the construction of the Henhepin Canal; which were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. z 

Mr. JACKSON presented a memorial of Knights of Labor at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., remonstrating against the passage of the free-ship bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. COCKRELL presented memorials of Knights of Labor of Saint 
Louis, Warrensburg, and Festus, in the State of Missouri, remonstrat- 
ing against the ge of the free-ship bill; which were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CAMDEN presented memorials of Knights of Labor of Cross and 
Elk Garden, in the State of West Virginia, and memorials of Knights 
of Labor of Marion and Brooke Counties, in the State of West Virginia, 
remonstrating against the passage of the free-ship bill; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. FRYE presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Rockport, 
Mass., praying that an appropriation be made for the construction of a 
harbor of refuge at Sandy Bay, Rockport, Mass.; which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the State Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, of Massachusetts, representing 6,000 members, praying for 
appropriate legislation providing penalties for seduction in the District 
of Columbia and other localities; which was referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. ALLISON presented memorials of Knights of Labor of Des 
Moines, Angus, Lehigh, Davenport, Oskaloosa, and Clarinda, in the 
State of Iowa, remonstrating against the passage of the free-ship bill; 
which were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, presented memorials of Knights of Labor of 
Cincinnati and Avery, in the State of Iowa, remonstrating against the 
passage of the free-ship bill; which were referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. BLAIR. I present a memorial prepared to represent the senti- 
ments of a mass meeting of the women of Utah, 3 all parts 
of the Territory, in which they set forth their grievances in the opera- 
tion of some existing United States laws, and pray for redress. I find 
it difficult to epitomize the memorial, and, as itis of very general inter- 
est, I ask that it be printed in the RECORD. It is not of great 1 8 

The memorial was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 


To the honorable the President, the Senale, and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled : 
GENTLEMEN: We, your memorialists, respectfully represen’ 
meeting of the women of Utah, held in the theater, Salt Lake City, March 6, 
1886, attended by over two thousand ladies, representing the wives, mothers, 
sisters, and daughters of the whole Territory, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted : 


“ Preamble and resolutions of the women of Utah in mass meeting assembled, 


“ Whereas the rights and liberties of women are placed in jeopardy by the - 
ent cruel and inhuman p- ings in the Utah courts, and in the contemplated 
3 5 Congress to deprive the women voters in Utah of the elective fran- 
e ; an 

“Whereas womanhood is outraged by the compulsion used in the courts of 
Utah to force mothers on pain of imprisonment to disclose their personal con- 
dition and that of their friends in relation to ey pene maternity, and to give 
information as to the fathers of their children; an 

“ Whereas these violations of osoena have now reached the length of com- 
pelling legal wives to testify against their husbands without their consent, in 
Meas on both of written statutes and the provisions ofthe common law: There- 

fore, 7 
e it resolved by the women of Utah in mass meeting assembled, That the su 
originally conferred upon us as a political privilege, has become a vested right 
by ion and usage for fifteen years, and that we protest against being 
prived of that right without process of law, and for no other reason than that 
we do not vote to suit ore tical opponents. 

“Resolved, That we emphatically deny the cha: that we vote otherwise than 
according to our own free choice, and point to the fact that the ballot is abso- 
lutely secret in Utah as proof that we are protected in voting for whom and 
what we choose with perfect liberty. 

‘Resolved, That as no wife of a ene. legal or plural, is permitted to 
vote under the laws of the United tes, to deprive non-polygamous women of 
the is high-handed oppression for which no excuse can be offered. 

“Resolved, That the questions concerning their personal condition, the re- 
lationship they bear to men marked down as victims to special Jaw, and the 
poni of their born and unborn children, which have been put to women 

fore grand juries and in open courts in Utah, are an insult to pure woman- 
hood, an outrage upon thesensitive feelings of our sex, and a disgrace to officers 
and judges who have 8 and enforced them. 

“\Kesolved, That we honor those noble women who, standing upon their rights 
and refusing to reply to improper and insulting questions such as no true man 
nor any court with an for propriety would compel them to answer, 
have gone to prison and suffered punishment, without crime, rather than betray 
8 ta sacred confidence and yield to the brutal mandates of a little brief au- 

noxity. 

“Resolved, That the action of the district attorney and the chief-justice of Utah 
in compelling a lawful wife to testify for the prosecution in a inal case in- 
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unio} 

‘Resolved, That 5 found iation of the moral 
m we ress our profound appreciation o! moral co’ 
exhibited by Senators CAL MORGAN, TELLER, Brown, and others, and pong de 
Mrs, Belva A. Lockwood, who, in the face of almost overwhelming prejudice, 
have defended the constitutional rights of the people of Utah. 

Fesol ced, That we extend our heartfelt thanks to the ladies of the Woman 
Suffrage Association assembled in Boston, and unite in praying that God may 

the day when both men and women shall shake from their shoulders the 
yoke of tyranny. 

“Resolved, That we call upon the wives and mothers of the United States to 
come to our help in resisting these encroachments upon our liberties and these 
outrages upon our peaceful homes and family relations,and that a committee 
be appointed at this meeting to memorialize the President and Congress of the 
United States in relation to our wrongs, and to take all necessary measures to 
present our views and feelings to the country,” 

The following ladies were selected as a committee to draught and present a 
memorial to the President and Con; Mrs. S. M. Kimball, Mrs. E. S. Taylor, 
Dr. R. B. Pratt, Mrs. M. I. Horne, Salt Lake City; Mrs. Mary John, Provo; Mrs. 
Mary Pitchforth, Nephi; Mrs. H. C. Brown, Ogden; Miss Ida I. Cook, n; 
Miss Ida Coombs, 1 

In yoran of th: appointment, we present the following in behalf of the 
women 3 

On the 22d of March, 1882, an act of Congress was which is now com- 
monly known as the Edmunds law. It was generally understood to have been 
framed for the purpose of settling what is called the Utah question, by condoning 
plural marriages up to that date and preventing their occurrence in the future, 
and also to protect the homes, maintain the integrity of the family, and shield 
innocent women and children from the troubles that might arise from. its en- 
forcement. But instead of being administered and executed in this spirit, ithas 
been made the means of inflicting upon the women of Utah immeasurable sor- 
row and unprecedented indignities, of disrupting families, of destroying homes, 
and of outraging the tenderest and finest feelings of human nature. 

‘The law has been so construed by the courts as to bring its penalties to bear 
upon the innocent. Men who had honestly arranged with their families so as 
to keep within the limits of the law have been punished with the greatest pos- 
sible severity, and their wives and children have been forced before courts and 
grand agers: and compelled to disclose the most secret and private relations 
which in all civilized countries are held sacred to the parties. 

The meaning of the law has been changed so many times that no one can say 
definitely is its signification. Those who have lived by the law, as inter- 
preted in one case, find as soon as they are entrapped that a new rendering is 
constructed to make it applicable to their own, Under the latest ruling a man 
who has contracted plural marriages, no matter at how remote a date, must not 
only repudiate his families and cease all connection with them, but if he is 
known to associate with them in the most distant manner, support them and 
show any whatever for their welfare, the offense of unlawful cohabita- 
tion is considered to have been fully established, and he is liable to exorbitant 
fines and imprisonment for an indefinite period, one district judge holding that 
a separate indictment may be found for each co ed such association and recog- 
nition. In the case of Solomon Edwa: recently accused of this offense, it was 
proven by the evidence for the prosecution that the defendant had lived with 
one wife only since the of the Edmunds act, but after having separated 
from his former plural wife called with his legal wife at the former's resi- 
dence to obtain a child, an agreement having been made that each party should 
have one of the two children, and the court ruled that this was unlawful cohab- 
itation in the meaning of the law, and defendant was convicted. 

In the case of Lorenzo Snow, now on appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United S the evidence for the prosecution showed that the defendant had 
lived with only one wife since the of the Edmunds law; that he had 
not even visited other portions of his family, except to call for a few moments to 

to one of his sons; but because he supported his wives and children and 
id not utterly and entirely cast them off, under instructions of Ju Orlando 
W. Powers, he was convicted three times for the all offense, and sentenced 
in each case to the full penalties of the law, ng fine, besides costs, 
and eighteen months’ imprisonment, the judge stating in his instructions to the 
jury, It is not necessary that the evidence should show that the defendant and 
these women, or either of them, occupied the same bed, slept in the same room, 
or dwelt under the same roof. The offense.of cohabitation is complete when 
a man, to all outward appearances, is living or associating with two or more 
women as his wives.” 

Thus women who are dependent upon the men whom Shey as their 
husbands, with whom they have lived, as er have regarded it, in honorable 
wedlock, must not only be pee gree from their society and protection, but 
must be treated as outcasts, and be driven forth with their children to shame 


In order to 


the secret relations of their parents, and wives in regard to their 
own condition and the doings of their husbands. it they decline to answer, they 
are imprisoned in the penitentiary as though they were criminals, A few in- 
stances we will cite for your consideration : 


ht into court, and still declining, was sent to the penitentiary, where, al- 
to become a mother,she was kept until the pand jury 
e trial of John Connelly she was again brought into court 


arms and leavingone behind with her mother, 
she answered, Gen- 


fined $25 an 
Judge Twiss. 
ees her right as a witness was as sacred as any 


inthe same court, 
sonal questions in regard to her relations with Jared Roundy, was sent to the 
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and forthe ee eee bert Seine meee and not dis- 
col * Nene D 
e gerad 


On refus- 


ed the 
F and nian he swan antones 
1 * z 
Eory June 22 she again declined to answer, and was fined $100 and committed 


yment, 
On Foxe 24 she refused to answer similar personal questions to the grand jury 
August 21, but was again imprison 
proached and grossly in- 


and was cominitied tothe 8 
till October 6. in prison she was a; 
— an Tot of September, 186 ls 
On the 15th reer ſor 
. ived 


refusing to answer PAA 
and cohabited with J. J. . Snell, Snell as his hie wife as court ordered her imprison- 


ment until the 


trict court, and the jury complained that she wo revit dsc ag 
questions, among them the follo’ : “Are you not now a g. 
“Are you not now with child by par 89 Q. one” On still 
declining to answer the court . — — 
8 2 was placed under — of 22.800, which were subsequently 

to 

On March 2, 1886, Miss Huldah Winters was arrested by ty Marshal Van- 
dereook at her home in Pleasant Grove, 40 miles distant, no charge being pre- 
erred against her, but it was thal she was a plural wife of George Q. 
Cannon. She was bronght to Salt Lake City and conducted to the 


to time as she t be 
Under the 


browbeaten and mrs ting attorney or h 
is not all. F Saig oroa or his minions. Het this 


Langton, upon whom the tofasten the slightest evidence 
of guilt, 9 * court will allow me, 
I would like to call 8 (deſendant's legal wife). After a pro- 
test from the the defendant the court permitted the ou and 
against her and her husband's consent she was compelled to testify for the 
— — the evidence, however, the husband, Who 


N as a precedent, and within the past few days a 
wife has been takon before the grand jury, as many havo been before, who 


to give evidence, but this time was compelled to answer the questions 
nded by the public 3 the lawful husband. 

Wanless direst your alsention to the outrages and brutal 
deputy marshals, who watch d peer into our bed-room win- 
dows, ply little children w their and, when hunting 
their — prey, burst awk, peopl e's 8 2 — in E 

On January sep i „five 
the ot Willem rant, forced the front door open, and 
while the i were still their way to their sl 
apartments. There they were met by one of the of William Grant, 


day, 
ee ‘clock at night, two 
0 n 
house of Solom 


about 7 miles a retired t 
Mra Edwards, his legal wife after she had Wing somo 
y them immediately to 


the rest of the di 


them to 

said he would not wait, and raised the window and 
time we opened the door, when he drew himself back came in throu, 
went into the bed-room; one 


come out. This she did, and ran the other room, w she was met by 
Thompson 5E 
answered: B G- d, I found Watson in the same kind of e e then 


asked Th 
pou anid “No,” and Gleason exclaimed, “ Gd 
also sige oh in cupboards, boxes, trunks, 


The called at our daybreak, and came to my window and 
— — I asked who was but received no answer. then tried to 
the window, when I called again, and they said they were o! rs, Lasked 


coutse pursued toward defenseless women, 

who are not even charged with any offense against the law. We solemnly pro- 
test against these desecrations of our homes and invasions of our rights. We 
are contented with our lot when left unmolested, and would enjoy the peace of 
the husbands and children, and the blessings that 
thrift, temperance, self- 
which are committed 
home and preserving 


and betel amagi arses the movement to deprive 
us of the elective franchise, which we exercised for over fifteen years. 
What have we done that we should thus be treated as felons? Our on! 
is that we have not voted as our dictate. We sustain our 
not our enemies, at the polls. e declare that in Utah the ballot is free. 
entirely secret, No one can know how we vote unless we choose to reveal it, 
8 eee 
a bigamist, polygamist, or person 
election in Utah, 


Why de wen more jen e Moana can now vote at any on 
ena eprive those agai whom nothing can even plication. 
‘nat og which bas become * A 

—— ei ahg We appeal to you not to thet the ee aoe rae 

so tense that we can . ure them. We ask that the laws 

and impartially executed. We see good und noble men d toja te bee 

among sie! debau and polluted men, some of 

who have been detected in the vilest 5 5 


women 

creatures who pander to men’s basest 
horrible trade, and may oes 75 the ike pols, while legal . seg w 
familes are disfranchised. law made y 


ruffians in the name 
threatened vation of every right 
5 gratify a prejudice that is fed on ignorance and 


and 
vaan wed Bow ptd 
ay. ask for a full investigation of Utah affairs. For many 
Puk Pen meg brothers, and sons have appealed for this in vain. We hay re been 


iog to our detriment is received; 


pe Bieta rege haa anna tps pores ee To ee 
a in duty bound, wi 
Sarah M. Kimball, M. Isabella Horne, Kea 8 8. U avior, Romania B. Dean; 
Salt Take ths Boro Gi Pitehforth, h, Nephi. Utah h; Jane 8. — Ogden, Utah 
— — committee, KS 

Mr. aaa presented a pétition of Knights of Labor of Cherokee, 
Kans., praying that liberal ap iations be made for works of in- 
ternal improvement, and especially for the construction of the Henne- 
pin Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented memorials of Knights of Labor of Leon, Stockton, 
Ransomyille, Arkansas City, Emporia, Scammonville, and Rosedale, in 
the State of Kansas, remonstrating against the passage of the free-ship 
bill; which were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. PLUMB. I present a petition signed by a large number of col- 
ored citizens of the State of Kansas, praying for assistance to enable 
them to go to Africa. I will venture to ask that the petition itself, 
with the names of the officers who subscribed it, not the individual 
subscribers, be read, as it is somewhat remarkable. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas asks the 


consent of the Senate that the petition may be read. If there be no 


objection it will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
To the members of the Senate and House of Representatives of C : 
t from Africa and 


our late 


vernment, and th 
the African and for the perpetuity of our race, which is here losing its 
rmixture with the white races, and other troubles, &.: Therefore, 


are to andencou ask you for an appro; to be disbursed 
th: a channel as in 6 you may direct. 

It is the purpose of this petition to help only those who wish to go to Africa, in 
w of the United States they may be found. 

The of this association F Topeka, Kans, It 
was established September 17, 1881, and approved by the m March 27, 

Officials : es, president; Antony Griffin, vice-president; John 


Smith, chaplain; W. me ond, chaplain; Lewis treasurer; Charles Charles, 
secretary. 
Mr. PLUMB. ‘The petition, I think, perhaps should be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. I am not particular about the 
which is had, but it comes to me accompanied by letters from 
prominent citizens of Topeka, where these people live, speaking of their 
character most favorably, and also of the very thorough determination 
that they have in this matter; and by reason of that sincerity and ear- 
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nestness which they have manifested I hope that the petition, wherever 
it goes, will meet with consideration. 
The PRESIDENT-pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas moves that 


the petition be referred to the Committee on Foreign ons. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. HAWLEY presented the petition of Mrs. Emily P. Collins and 
78 other citizens of Hartford, Conn., praying for the passage of a joint 
resolution submitting to the several State Legislatures a proposition to 
so amend the Constitution as to give the right of suffrage to women; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of Knights of Labor of Huntington 
and Derby, in the State of Connecticut, remonstrating against the pas- 
sage of the free-ship bill; which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. LOGAN presented memorials of Knights of Labor of Carters- 
ville, Duquoin, Havana, Bloomington, Carbon Cliff, America, Sando- 
val, Peru, Chicago, New Burnside, and Staunton, in the State of Illi- 
nois, remonstrating against the passage of the free-ship bill; which were 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. i 

He also presented a petition of G. T. W. Froehlich, late Com- 

y G, Tenth Missouri Infantry, praying for the passage of a law author- 

ing the Adjutant-General to granta discharge to all one-hundred-day 

soldiers whe enlisted in response to the first call for seventy-five thou- 
sand men; which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the State Grange of Illi- 
nois, favoring the enactment of a law making the Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture a member of the Cabinet; also favoring the coinage of the sil- 
ver dollar, &c.; which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Foresty. 

Mr, EVARTS presented memorials of Knights of Labor of Corning, 
1 Hudson, Coxsackie, Richburg, Buffalo, and Suspension 
Bridge, in the State of New York, remonstrating against the passage of 
the free-ship bill; which were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SEWELL. I from the Committee on Pensions a bill, as a 
substitutute for the bill (S. 927), to extend the benefits of the act ap- 
proved March 3, 1879, and the act of March 3, 1885, to certain pension- 
ers whose disabilities are caused by amputation, and increasing the rate 
therefor, and for other purposes. 

The bill (8. 2056) to amend the pension laws by increasing the pen- 
sions of soldiers and sailors who have lost an arm or leg in the service 
was read twice by its title. 

Mr.SEWELL. This substitute increases the pension for the loss of 
an arm or a foot from $24 to $30 a month, and in the class above: the 
elbow from $30 to $36, and loss at a shoulder-joint or a hip-joint from 
$37.50 to $45. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed upon the 
Calendar. 

Mr. SEWELL. I report adversely and move the indefinite postpone- 
ment of three bills relating to the same subject: The bill (S. 927) to ex- 
tend the benetits of the act approved March 3, 1879, and the act of March 
3, 1885, to certain pensioners whose disabilities are caused by amputa- 
tion and increasing the rate therefor, and for other purposes; the bill 
(S. 1222) for the relief of soldiers and sailors having lost a leg above the 
knee or an arm above the elbow-joint; and the bill (S. 1978) to extend 
the benefits of the act approved March 3, 1885, to certain pensioners 
whose disabilities are caused by amputation of the right arm. 

The motion was to; and the bills were postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. SEWELL, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, 
and submitted rts thereon: 


H. R. granting a pension to Peter F. Saeman; 
ill (H. R. 1742) for the relief of Thomas Askew; 

ill (H. R. 1701) granting a pension to Anson B. Sams; and 
A bill (E R. 2197) granting a pension to Fidelia A. Cheney. 

Mr. SAWYER. Iam instructed by the Committee on Pensions, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 239) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah A. Briggs, to report it adversely, and to ask that it be indefi- 
nitely postponed, as the case is covered by the general law. 

The report was to. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them severally without amendment, 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1248) granting a pension to John M. Young; 

A bill (S. 1836) for the relief of Libbie C. Montis; 

A bill (S. 850) granting a pension to Simpson S. Skirvin; 

A bill (S. 857) granting a pension to Dudley B. Branch; 

A bill (S. 1103) granting a pension to Caroline E. French; 

A bill (S. 977) granting a pension to Elizabeth Barker; 


C to Delilah Knill; 

A bill (H. R. 2805) granting a pension to Mary S. Douglas; 
A bin fit R. 2804) granting a pension to Clayton E. Rogers; 
A bill (H. R. 2802) granting a pension to Sarah A. Lovel; 

A bill (H. R. 2798) granting a pension to Bruner D, Hyatt; 
A bill (H. R. 2797) granting a pension to John L. Hunter; 
A bill (H. R. 2791) granting an increase of pension to George Wells; 
A bill (H. R. 2755) granting a pension to Robert Monahan; 
A bill (H. R. ie for the relief of John W. Robson; 

A bill . R. 4346) granting a pension to Elijah W. Putney; 
A bill (H. R. 2793) granting a pension to Silas James; and 
A bill (H. R. 1273) for the relief of Samuel J. Brown. 


Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 1630) granting a pension to James C. Chandler, reported it 
without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill 
(5. 2022) granting an increase of pension to Mrs. General Ward B. Bur- 
nett, reported it with amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. BLAIR. I am instructed by the Committee on Pensions, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 358) granting an increase of pension to 
Mrs. Emily M. Wyman, to report it without amendment, and submit 
a report thereon, on behalf of the chairman of the committee [Mt. 
MITCHELL], who is absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 

Mr. BLAIR. I also report adversely from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, on behalf of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MITCHELL], 
the bill (S. 1893) for increase of pension of E. M. Wyman, widow of 
Robert is Wyman, late a rear-admiral in the United States Navy, 
and I move the indefinite postponement of the bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAIR. By direction of the Committee on Education and La- 
bor, I report back the bill (H. R. 7479) to provide a method for settling 
controversies and differences between railroad corporations engaged in 
interstate aud Territorial transportation of property or passengers and 
their employés. The bill is reported by direction of a majority of the 
committee without amendment, and I desire to say that I shall ask the 
attention of the Senate to the consideration and passage of the bill at 
the earliest opportunity. 

ae PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. MANDERSON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1861) to provide for the sale of the site of Fort 
Omaha, Nebr., the sale or removal of the improvements thereof, and for 
a new site and the construction of suitable buildings thereon, reported 
it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. PAYNE, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 784) granting a pension to William A. Griffin, submitted 
an adverse report thereon, which was agreed to; and the bill was post- 
poned indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (H. 
R. 777) granting a pension to Frederick Bottjer, reported it without 
amendment, 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
854) granting a pension to Frederick Bottjer, reported adversely thereon; 
and the bill was ned indefinitely. 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 880) granting the right of way to the Schuyl- 
kill River East Side Railroad Company through the arsenal and Naval 
Asylum grounds at Philadelphia, Pa., reported it with amendments, and 
submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. CAMDEN, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 361) granting a pension to John L. Willhoite, sub- 
mitted ect aie ari go which was agreed to; and the bill was 

nitely. . 

Mr. WALTHALL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 518) for the relief of John Alexander, submit- 
ted an ee thereon, which was agreed to; and the bill was 
postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the bill (S. 
743) for the relief of Mrs. Martha Vaughn and the legal representatives 
of Mrs. Louisa Jackman, reported adversely thereon, and the bill was 
postponed indefinitely; and he submitted a report, accompanied by a 
bill (S. 2057), for the relief of Mrs. Louisa Jackman and the legal rep- 
resentatives of Mrs. Martha Vaughn; which was read twice by its title. . 

Mr. LOGAN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 668) for the relief of Charles de Arnaud, asked to 
be discharged from its further consideration, and that it be referred to 
the Committee on Claims; which was to. 

Mr. MAHONE, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 1919)to authorize the purchase of ad- 
ditional adjoining the United States court-house and post-office 
building at Saint Paul, Minn., the erection of a bonded warehouse, and 
the repair of the existing United States building at said place, and ap- 
propriating money therefor, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. HAWLEY. A Jetter from the Secretary of War concerning a 


mayeni Lake pain was accidentally referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military irs, though the printed indorsement thereon re- 
ferred it to the Committee on Commerce, . I ask that anorder to direct 
the proper reference be made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The letter will be referred to the 
Committee on Commerce if there be no objection. 


PRINTING OF COMMITTEE REPORTS. 


Mr. MANDERSON. Iam instructed by the Committee on Printing, 
to whom was referred the joint resolution (H. Res. 73) authorizing the 
printing of committee reports, to report it favorably without amendment; 
and I ask for its present consideration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. It provides that the re- 
ports of commit the evidence and papers submitted therewith, or 
any pare thereof, printed by order of Congress, may be reprinted at the 
Publie Printing Office, at the instance of Sena tatives, and 
Delegates in Congress, upon payment in advance to the Public Printer 
of the cost thereof with 10 cent. added, the same as if originally 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The joint resolution was re to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, : 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (S. 44) A gator 
for the erection of a public building at San Antonio, Tex., with amend- 
ments; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had the follow- 
ing bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 1297) authorizing the construction of a building for the 
accommodation of the Congressional Library; 

A bill (H. R. 1413) for the relief of settlers and porcines of lands 
on the public domain in the States of Nebraska and Kansas; 

A bill (H. R. 3775) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
urchase an additional strip of ground on the east side of the United 
tates court-house and post-office building at Fort Wayne, Ind., to be 

paid for out of the appropriation already made; and 

A bill (H. R. 5550) to provide for the erection of a public building 
at Duluth, Minn. 


CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY BUILDING. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I ask that the bill (H. R. 1297) authorizing the 
construction of a building for the accommodation of the Congressional 
Library, which has just been sent from the House of Representatives, 
be allowed to lie on the table. Itis precisely the same bill which the 
Select Committee on Additional Accommodations for the Library of 
Congress has reported already to the Senate, and which is now on the 
Senate Calendar. There is no necessity therefore for its reference to 
the committee. I ask that it lie on the table, and give notice now that 
to-morrow, after the morning hour, I shall ask the Senate to take it up 
and pass it. It has already passed this body substantially three times 
in the last twelve or thirteen years. I do not suppose it will lead to 
any debate at all. At any rate, Ishall ask the Senate to-morrow, after 
the morning hour, to consider it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will lay the bill before 
the Senate. 

The bill (H. R. 1297) authorizing the construction of a building for 
the accommodation of the Congressional Library was read twice by its 


title. 
‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will lie upon the table. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Mr, COKE. I ask the unanimous consent of the Senate to take up 
the bill which has been received from the other House fora public build- 
ing at San Antonio, Tex., witha view to asking non-concurrence in the 
House amendments and a committee of conference. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will lay before the Senate 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the billreferred to 
by the Senator from Texas. The bill will be read by its title. 

The Cuter CLERK. A bill (S. 44) providing for the erection of a 
public building at San Antonio, Tex. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments of the House of 
Representatives will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The amendments of the House of Representa- 
tives are, in line 8, to strike out $200,000” and insert 5150, 000,“ 
and at the end of the bill to add: 


Nor shall any site be purchased until estimates for the erection of a building 
which will furnish sufficient accommodation for the transaction of the public 
business, and which shall not exceed in cost the balance of the sum he: lim- 
ited after the site shall have been purchased and paid for, shall have been ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Treasury; and no purchase of site nor plans for 
said building shall be approved by the Secretary of the 5 ving an 
expenditure exceeding the said sum of $150,000 for site and building. 


Mr. COKE. I move thatthe Senate non-concur in the amendments 
of the House of Representatives, and ask for a committee of conference. 
to. 


The motion was z : 
By unanimous consent the President pro tempore was authorized to 
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appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate, and Mr. MAHONE, Mr. 
CoKE, and Mr. SPOONER were appointed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. MAHONE introduced a bill (S. 2058) to complete the public 
building at Harrisonburg, Va.; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2059) for the relief of the estate of Mal- 
lity Rose; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. DAWES introduced a bill (S. 2060) toauthorize the purchase of 
a tract of land near Salem, Oreg., for the use of the Indian training- 
school; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. HALE introduced a bill (S. 2061) granting a pension to Johanna 
Sofia Enlind; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. HALE. I wish to call the especial attention of the Committee 
on Pensions to this case. It is the case of the needy and infirm mother 
of a young Swede who entered our armies in the war of the rebellion 
and there laid down his life. It has gone through the Pension Office 
and failed because of the lack of technical proof showing that at the 
time of the death of the soldier he had contributed to the mother’s sup- 
port. The mother is old, growing blind, and is entirely dependent 
upon what she may get. It would be a generous thing in Congress to 
pass the bill. Ihave a letter, making a brief statement of the case, 
from the Swedish minister, which I will send to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, and I hope that committee may see its way to reporting the bill 


favorably very soon. ' 
The bill will be referred to the Com- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. FRYE (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2062) to increase the 
safety of ger steamers in the domestic and foreign trade of the 
United States; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CAMERON introduced a bill (S. 2063) for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Oil City, Pa.; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. MAHONE introduced a bill (S. 2064) for the relief of Robert N. 
Blake; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. CALL introduced a bill (S. 2065) to extend the act of June 15, 
1880, to all homestead entries; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. - 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, introduced a bill (S. 2066) to amend section 
3894 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, relating to the trans- 
mission through the mails of lottery, gift-enterprise, and other circu- 
lars; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. SEWELL introduced a bill (S. 2067) for increase of pension to 
Zebulon 8. Tompkins; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PLUMB introduced a bill (S. 2068) for the relief of William H. 
Simmons; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 


AMENDMENTS TO APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. TELLERand Mr. STANFORD submitted amendments intended 
to be proposed by them, respectively, to the Indian apropriation bill; 
which, with the accompanying papers, were referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘‘ Concurrent or other resolutions ” 
are now in order. 3 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I presume under that order it is proper to 
ask to take up a resolution offered by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Loa N] relating to the ostin of considering everything in open ses- 
sion except treaties, I believe. I do not think in making this motion 
that I am out of order in making one observation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution to which the Sena- 
tor from Virginia refers is on the table. After the ordinary morning 
business is called for and the introduction of concurrent or other res- 
olutions“' is concluded it will be in order then to move to proceed to 
the consideration of that resolution. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Would it be in order then for me to call 
up the resolution which was reported by the Senator from Kansas [ Mr. 
INGALLS] relating to the same subject? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not until the call for concurrent 
or other resolutions.” 


Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I should like to call it up before we com- 


mence general debate this morning, for the reason, if the Chair will 
indulge me, that it is not understood that while these resolutions are 
pending we are going on with discussions in secret session and doing 
what we try to avoid in open sessions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
are now in order. 


**Concurrent or other resolutions”? 
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* REPORT OF LABOR COMMISSIONER. 


Mr. COCKRELL. 
olution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be directed to transmit to the Sen- 
ate the annual report of the Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor recently 
transmitted to the Department of the Interior. 

I ask this, because the act to establish the Bureau of Labor, approved 
June 27, 1884, only provides that ‘‘ the Commissioner shall annually 
make a report in writing to the Secretary of the Interior of the infor- 
mation collected and collated by him, and containing such recommen- 
dations as he may deem calculated to promote the efficiency of the bu- 
rean;’’ but no provision is made for the Secretary of the Interior to 
transmit that to Congress. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
sideration of the resolution? 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not object to the passage of the resolution, 
but it was understood and expected that the report of the Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Labor would be transmitted to the Secretary of the 
Interior, as other reports of bureau officers are transmitted, and thatit 
would be embodied in his general report. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I understand, though, that this report was not 
made in time to be transmitted with the others, 

Mr. ALLISON. So I understand, and that is the reason why it 
should now be called for. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection to the con- 
sideration of the resolution the question is on its adoption. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


ALASKA LAND TITLES. 
I offer the following resolution, and ask for its present 


Lask for the consideration of the following res- 


Is there objection to the present con- 


Mr. DOLPH. 
consideration: 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on Territories be directed to examine 
into the propriety and necessity of providing 5 law for the acquisition of title 
to public lands in Alaska Territory, and report by bill or otherwise, 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. DOLPH. I should like to say a few words in connection with 
the resolution. There is no law in Alaska Territory by which title to 
public Jand can be acquired except the mining laws. There are at 
present in the Territory a number of towns, some two or three of them 
of considerable size. There are various enterprises being conducted in 
the Territory in which large amounts of capital are invested. One com- 
pany is engaged in the manufacture of oil; others in fishing, and in 

ing. There ought to be some way provided by which persons en- 
gaged in such enterprises can acquire title to lands occupied by them 
and be secured in their investments. 

Evidently the Committee on Territories suppose that in time the gen- 
eral laws relating to public lands will be extended over that Territory; 
but I desire to state that those laws never will be applicable to that Ter- 
ritory. It is not an agricultural country. The pra system of sur- 
veys never can be extended over the Territory. Ithink that the town- 
site law might be so modified as to be adapted to the present District 
government, and extended to the Territory; and there ought also to be 
some provision made by which title to small portions of the public 
domain could be obtained by persons engaged in fishing, trade, and in 
other enterprises in the Territory. 

I have received numerous letters from people who are interested 
there, and who are residents of the Territory, urging Congressional ac- 
tion upon this subject. I hope the Committee on Territories will give 
it attention and report a bill. 

The act providing a District government for the Territory by the 
twelfth section provided for a commission to report upon this subject, 
at least to report what provision ought to be made for the protection 
of persons already in the Territory and having interests there when the 
general land laws are extended to the Territory; but I repeat that the 
present system of surveys never can be extended to the Territory. 
Surveys will have to be made of detached portions of the Territory from 
initial points established by astronomical observations and laws en- 
acted adapted to the condition of the Territory, as the present land 
laws are not adapted to the wants of the Territory. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the adoption of 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 1413) for the relief of settlers and purchasers of lands 
on the public domain in the States of Nebraska and Kansas was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds: 

A bill (H. R. 3775) to authorize the Secretary of the to pur- 
chase an additional strip of ground on the east side of the United States 
court-house and post-office building at Fort Wayne, Ind., to be paid for 
out of the appropriation already made; and 

A bill (H. R. 5550) to provide for the erection of a public building at 
Duluth, Minn. 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATIONS AT WASHINGTON. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further concurrent or 
other resolutions, the Chair lays before the Senate the resolution which 
comes over from yesterday, submitted by the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Gorman]. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives 5 „That a joint select 
committee of three on the part of the Senate and five on the part of the House 
of Representatives be appointed to consider the subject of a celebration in 1889 
at Washington of the centennial anniversary of the formation of the Govern- 


ment under the Constitution of the United States, and also of the four hundredth 


iversary of the disco of America in 1892, and to report what, if any, ac- 
tion by OONA CLA te advisable in 8 therewith. a z 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As the Senator from Maryland is 
not now present, the resolution will lie on the table. 


CONSIDERATION OF NOMINATIONS IN OPEN SESSION. 


Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I move, if it is now in order, to take from 
the table the resolution offered by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
LoGaN] providing for open sessions for the consideration of the con- 
firmation or rejection of nominations. I ask pardon of the Senator for 

ing this motion, because I know that the Senator who offers a 
resolution ought to have the control and management of it; but I can 
not close my eyes to the fact that while that resolution is lying on the 
table and these days are being consumed in debate executive sessions 
still recur from day to day, and we are not opening the doors to our 
debates or nominations. Iam particularly not interested, but particu- 
larly disturbed, if I may so express it, that we can not have open doors 
while discussing such matters, 

I will say to the Senator from Illinois that I am as much interested 
in the debate on the Army increase as any Senator on this floor, and, 
unless something shall be said to change my opinion, I expect to vote 
for it; but I think it is time, if we mean to open the doars, to open 
them. A resolution lying en the table accomplishes nothing. A reso- 
lution nominated here in this catalogue or calendar of business accom- 
plishes nothing. If we intend to open the doors in these matters we 
must vote on the resolution; and I now move totake it from the table, 
and I beg pardon again of the Senator for asking that the yeas and nays 
shall be taken on it, for we agree so thoroughly on the matter. 

Mr. LOGAN. I ask the Senator to withdraw that motion, and I will 
say to him that at the very first opportunity that can be afforded it will 
be called up. Indeed, the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] has 
already given notice that he will to-morrow morning call up his reso- 
lution, which is of the same character, for the purpose of discussing it. 
I hope the Senator will withdraw his motion for the present until we get 
through with the Army bill to-day in some way or other, and then I 
will join him most readily in taking up and discussing the proposition 
and having a vote on it. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Certainly. I did not understand that the 
Senator from Connecticut had given any notice. 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, he gave notice yesterday morning, and it will 
come up to-morrow, so I hope the Senator from Virginia will withdraw 
his motion now. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I withdraw the motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is withdrawn. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 
On motion of Mr. BLATR, it was 
Ordered, That William Webster have leave to withdraw his papers from the 
files, there being no adverse report. 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had, yes- 
terday, approved and signed the act (S. 812) granting a pension to Mrs. 
E. A. Benham. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had insisted on its amendments to 
the bill (S. 44) providing for the erection of a public building at San 
Antonio, Tex., di to by the Senate, agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and had appointed Mr. DIBBLE, Mr. REESE, and Mr. WADE managers 
at the conference on its part. 

EFFICIENCY OF THE ARMY. 


Mr. LOGAN. Is the morning business through? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there further morning business? 
If not, the Senate resumes the consideration of the bill which comes over 
from yesterday. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 777) to increase the efficiency of the Army of the 
United States, the pending question being on Mr, HALE’s motion to 
strike out section 2. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, I wish to say that I do hope this bill 
will be voted on to-day and that we may dispose of it in some way. 
But in order that we may have a clear understanding in reference to 
all the objections which have been made to it, and which I was at- 
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tempting to make answer to yesterday evening when the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business, I now for a very 
short time desire to draw the attention of the Senators to the same 
proposition that I was diseussing last evening; and that is in relation 
to the recommendations made by those in authority, in reference to the 
increase of the Army and the reports and suggestions made by the same 
persons in regard to the necessity of this, for the purpose of increasing 
the efficiency of the service. 

I was referring to the report of the Secretary of War in 1881 when I 
concluded y. I now desire to draw the attention of the Senate 
to the report made in 1882, in order to keep up the connection, and show 
that this has been continuous for a great many years. You will find 
on page 4 of the report of the Secretary of War made in 1882 the fol- 
lowing remarks: 
ae e 
men instead of twenty-five thousand men, as now established. No increase in 
the number of officers would be caused, and we would have at each of our nu- 
merous posts a force not only larger, but more efficient. Our soldiers are over- 
worked, and the companies are too small for discipline or real economy. I 
again concur in his recommendation. 

There was the concurrence of the Secretary of War in 1882 with the 
recommendation of the General of the Army, General Sherman, that 
the Army should be increased to thirty thousand private soldiers, and at 
the same time suggesting that that would not increase the officers of the 
Army. The proposition in this bill is precisely in accord with that 
recommendation of the General of the Army in 1882. The discussion 
that has occurred incidental to this bill in reference to the organization 
of twelve companies to the regiment grew out of an amendment offered 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON], and is not the prop- 
osition that is contained in the bill as it now stands. 

In 1883, on pages 4 and 5 of the report of the Secretary of War, you 
will find the following: 

The report of the General of the Army has a special interest in being the last 
annual re that Sherman will make. At his own request he has 


General 
re from the command of the Army, pre ry to his retirement 
from active service under the act of 1882. He has 


great 1 of this 
General, is the important one of bei e to puta large and effective force in 


the field upon short notice by me enlisting a cient number of addi- 
arue rivate soldiers, the rs and organization being always ready to re- 
ve them, 


Passing from that to 1884, on page 6 of the report of the Secretary 
of War for 1884 you will find still farther recommendations. He says: 

The Lieutenant-General renews the recommendation of General Sherman that 
there should be made a uniform organization of the three arms of the service 
by adding two companies, with the corresponding majors, to each regiment of 
infantry. The reasons for this were given at some | in my lastre- 
port, and I concur in the recommen: on of the Lieutenan k 


In 1885, the report made by the present Secretary of War, on page 4 
will be found this: 

The Lieutenant-General commanding reports that the Army at the date of the 
last consolidated returns consists of twenty-one hundred and fifty-four officers 
and twenty-four thousand seven hundred and five enlisted men. 

He goes on with that suggestion and then finally the Secretary of 
War says: 

The Lieutenant-General commends to careful consideration the policy of con- 
centrating troops and putting garrisons in the vicinity of large cities as a 
measure of economy, the present railroad facilities being ample to transport 
them to the frontier — iia when needed; and also again recommends the 
addition of two companies and two majors to each regiment of infantry, and 
thos make the three arms of the service uniform. In these recommenda- 
tions I coneur., The reasons for the last are given inthe report of the Secretary 
of War for 1883, as follows, 

Then he calls attention to the report of General Sherman made at 
that time, from which I have read. = 

Mr. President, I wish to pursue this a little further, although it will 
be taking the time of the Senate. On page 79 of the report that I al- 
luded to last evening made by Senator Burnside when in the Senate, 
and signed by Senator PLUMB and Senator BUTLER, and three members 
of the House, with a bill introduced as I stated in connection with it, 
you will find that they report in reference to the reorganization of the 
Army and make the suggestion that I spoke of last evening. They 
embody in that reporta letter of General Washington, to which I called 
attention this morning, from the fact that the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. COCKRELL] last evening spoke of the opposition of our great lead- 
ing men to standingarmies. In fact he spoke of our militia, for which 
I have great respect, and of our citizen soldiers, and therefore, he said 
we needed no army; and he referred to the cost of the army in 1800, 
1810, 1820, 1850, and soon. He said that in 1810 the Army cost $2,- 
294,323.94. Is it ſair or is it applicable to the condition of things now 
to say that the Army should be so reduced that we are to refer back to 
the cost of the Army in 1810? But suppose it is a fair argument. The 
answer to that argument is that soon after 1810, when war between Great 
Britain and this country occurred, with that small army it is well re- 


membered that even the city of Washington was captured and your. 
public records burned. armies were in such a condition then that 
when we were assailed property in our cities was destroyed; but we are 
told that we ought to return to those days of economy and decrease the 
numbers of our Army, that it is all that is necessary and all sufficient. 
But I desire to call the attention of the Senator and of the Senate to 
what George Washington said. He was authority in those days. In 
September, 1776, he said: 

To place pend: militia is assuredly restin; 
staff. Men just fsa fast on nei scenes of ere 
to the din of arms, totally uainted with every kind military skill 
(which is followed by want of ce in themselves when opposed to troops 
regularly trained, disciplined, and appointed, in knowledge and su- 
perior in arms), are timid and ready to fiy from ir own shadows. Besides, 
the sudden change in their manner of living, particularly in their! ing, brings 
on sickness in many, impatience in all, and such an unconquerable desire of re- 
turning to their respective homes, that it not only produces shameful and scan- 
dalous desertions among themselves, but infuses the like spirit into others. 
Again. ne tine erg rg to 2 freedom (sodino 8 can — brook 

e restraint w. is ndispensab’ necessary good er an vern- 
ment of the Army; without hich, BARADONG and every kind of 


upon a broken 
unaccustomed 


isorder 
triumphantly reign. To bring men to a proper d of subordination is not 
the work of a day, a month, or even a year; and, 9 for us and the cause 
we are e n, the little discipline I have been laboring to establish in the 
army un my immediate command is in a manner done away, by having 
such a mixture of troops as have been called within these few months, 


He was speaking of raw recruits without any training or discipline. 
His army became better as it endured hardships and had time for mak- 
ing them into good soldiers. Our militia would be better now because 
of more drill, experience, discipline, and being better provided for. 

It will be seen that General Washington made this distinction. be- 
tween raw mencalled together unorganized and undisciplined and those 
men who were organized and were disciplined, and so would every other 
man who speaks fairly and justly in referenceto this matter. Men who 
wish toinspire adifferent feeling eulogize those who need no eulogy, be- 
cause their conduct in war is eulogy enough. It is well enough some- 
times for such arguments to be made; but when men want to speak of 
facts as they are there is not a man of mature judgment who knows 
anything about military affairs but what knows on the spur of the 
moment that a regular force organized and well disciplined is better 
than an unorganized and irregular force for the time being. Washing- 
ton proceeded: X 

The jealo of a standing army and the evils to be apprehended from one are 
remote, and, in my judgment, situated and circumstanced as we are, not at all to 
be dreaded; but the uence of wanting one, according tomy ideas formed 
from the present view of things, is certain and inevitable ruin. For, if I was 
called upon to declare upon oath whether the militia have been most service- 
able or hurtful upon the whole, I should subscribe to the Jatter. I do not mean 
by this, however, to arraign the conduct-of Congress; in so doing I should 
equally condemn my own measures if I did not my judgment; but experience, 
which is the best criterion to work by, so fully, clearly, decisively reprobates 
the practice of trusting to militia, that no man who regards order, regularity. 
and economy, or who has any regard for his own honor, character, or peace of 
mind, will them upon this issue. 

That is the language of George Washington, not my language but 
his, and I give it that the point may be considered to which he directed 
it; and that was the immediate discipline and organization of an army 
for the benefit of the Government and the protection of the people. 

Now, sir, I read and I desire to call the attention of Senators to what 
ex-President Garfield said in reference to the Army. He is more re- 
cent authority than that I have just read coming from the pen of 
George Washington, and under a different condition of things: 

It is a significant fact that, while numberless petitions and remonstrances 
upon almost all subjects of legislation have been constantly — into Con- 
gress, yet during the last eight years not one petition has been addressed to 
either the Senate or the House praying for the decrease of our mili! estab- 
lishment or for the reduction of the pay of its officers or enlisted men. 
ple remember with gratitude the great captains who, in the late war, led their 
soldiers to victory to save the mblie from overthrow. The thoroughly 
learned the lesson that in times of extreme peril the 3 of liberty 
and peace depends upon the disciplined valor of the nation, and thatthe science 
and art of war can be acquired only by the tho: 
tice of its elements. This work they expect of the Army; and 
amount which they cheerfully pay for its mopot is the cost of national insur- 
ance against foes from without and anarchy within. They expect Congress and 
the Executive to make the Army worthy of a great nation; and this can be done 
only by the hearty co-operation of Congress with those eminent and patriotic 
—— who have devoted their lives to the study and practice of military 

ence, 

And, sir, you can not find a sentence emanating from any man who 
at least had great experience with large bodies of men, cither as Sec- 
retary of War or General of the Army, to-day, that does not echo the 
very same sentiments in reference to our organization and our necessary 


rce. 

I read next from the Burnside report on page 145 from John C. Cal- 
houn in a letter when he was Secretary of War. In 1820, thetimethat 
our friend from Missouri referred to when our expenditureswere so 
small for the Army, Mr. Calhoun said: : 

However remote our situation from the great powers of the world, and how- 
ever pacific our policy, we are, notwithstanding, liable to be involved in war; 
and to resist with success its calamities and'daugers a standing army in peace, 
in the present improved state of the military science, is an indispensable prepa- 
ration. The opposite opinion can not be adopted without putting to hazard the 
independence and safety of the country. 

So you will find coming from our great statesmen in this country and 
the great war leaders in this land, passed away, and those present now, 
as the heads of ourarmies and as war ministers, the same appeal to the peo- 
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ple of this country and the Congress of the land to give us an efficient 
standing army, to give us some force necessary to afford us some pro- 
tection, and prepare us in time of peace for that which must come sooner 
or later to all nations. 

In a letter from West Point by General Schofield, now the senior 
major-general of the Army, he says: 

The President should be a by law to determine from time to time, ac- 
cording tothe number of men authorized by Congress Ses Jontte poat: 
the number of regiments saa the number of battalions of each regiment to be 
kept organized for active service; provided, no Be oe so organized should 

. — e a REEE EAT AT 
an ave! re! — 
six Ngaa e kaget and sixty for the — — 

Further, he says: 

As the organization now is, a reduction in the number of enlisted men reduces 
the effective strength in a far greater ratio. 

When this reduction was going on his opinion of it was that the re- 
duction in the strength of pE p men in the Army reduced the Army’s 
efficiency in a much greater ratio than the reduction itself. 

Mr. HALE. What is the date of that? 

Mr. ere a Uy AR a Shens 5 — 1876, was asked 67 1 15 
prepare a to be in u in Congress for the reorganization 0 
the Army. In his preparation of the bill he made each regiment of 
twelve companies, and in the cavalry, artillery, and Pagid the same 
organization, and for the infantry he reported that there should not be 
less than fifty privates to a company, but that the President should 
have the right 5 all times to increase the number to one hundred. 

So you find in every report and in every bill that has been introduced 
in Congress and asked for by any committee, by any commission, by 
any man who has known anything about the organization of the Army, 
that the report has been in accordance with the proposition made here 
by the Committee on Military Affairs. 

On page 111 of the report are the views of General Hancock in 1876. 
General Hancock is referred to. In his report General Hancock says: 

As a general proposition, it may be said that every arm of the service, in 
order that it may be a model for the national forces, ought to be large enough 
va prs full development, at whatever cost of time and money, to its own spe- 

The committee say: 


In discussing the condition of the infantry and cavalry, General Hancock 
calls attention to the fact that the number of enlisted men in each company 


had become too small for effective discipline and instruction, so that in late 
years it has not been 6 to carry military instruction beyond the school 
ober — individual soldier, or rarely beyond the school of the company. To 


this evil he recommends that the companies in these arms of the serv- 


8 led up to one hundred men each, and to vent the aggregate increase 
of the Arm Poh this would occasion, he 8 that the number of 
companies in each regiment be reduced to eight. z 


But he wants them to have one hundred men in each company. 
Mr. HALE. Not so many of the companies in a regiment. 
Mr. LOGAN. Not so many companies. General Hancock continues: 


The question of any further reduction of these arms than that just suggested 
should, I think, be deferred a few — longer, until our Indian frontiers are in 
amore settled ‘condition. If no other disturbances have arisen, I have no 
doubt that these arms could, with safety, be still further reduced, if then deemed 


advisable, 
I give you the benefit of his opinion both ways. His idea was that 


there should be not less than one hundred men in each company. In 
pursuance of the judgment of these general officers they were asked to 
propose a bill, and on page 240 you will find the bill proposed by Gen- 
eral Hancock. In the artillery he proposed that there = fifty-six pri- 
yates to a company: 


- Sec. 7. That when notin service in the field, the batteries of light artillery, orso 
many of them as may be deemed available for that purpose, U be concen- 
trated at a military post for instruction in light-artillery tactics, under command 
ofa 3 of ener 


— 2 


Sec. 9. “That the ERSA of each company of infantry shall be as aiouas: 

Then he goes on with that organization— 

Fifty-seven privates— 

In each company, and in the cavalry and soon: Then on page 246 
you will find the bill proposed by General Schofield that I read from a 
moment ago. On page 420 you will find from General Alfred H. Terry 
the following: 


I will endeavor to indicate the difficulties which have arisen in my mind: 

As a matterof course, the organization of such a force for active service in one 
body on a theater of war, characterized by no peculiarities demanding a special 
organization, is a very simple matter. Twenty-five thousand men would “Aer 
stitate a rather small army eg 5 of which from one-tenth to one-eighth 
cording to recent writers, should be cavalry, about eighteen hundred men should 
be artillerists, and of which the remainder, except perhaps a few engineer sol- 
diers, should be try. 

Any one at all versed in military matters could prepare almost mechanical], 
a project for an organization ot this kind. But it is perfectly apparent that 
an organization would not be in any respect adapted to either the present act- 
ual or prospective and contingent needs of the country; that it would be ut- 
5 e to the existing situation, or to any situation in which the country 
is likely to be placed. Leaving then such an organization out of consideration 
the question becomes, What organization is required by present needs, and 
what is necessary to give a reasonable protection against contingent dangers, 
and can these two requirements be reconciled within the limits proposed ? 

Broadly stated, our 8 need is a force pro we o and sufficiently 
strong to We the Indian tribes and protect ntiers and routes of com- 
munication through the Indian country. Our 8 or contingent need 


is a force organized for the T... conn ae oe 
defense of our seacoast and maritime cities val attacks in the event 
of a foreign war. “Teast the nucleus of a force for this latter purpose musi be 

pper yni and I assume that it is the purpose of Congress to so organize the 
Fake Se possible within the limits prescribed, that it may answer both 


Steg 
pe regret that I have not been able to devise any plan which would accomplish 
these objects, and that I can be of no service to the committee in this regard. 


He says further: 


Similar difficulties arise when the effort is made to determine the proportions 
which the cavalry and the infantry should bear to the whole force. But I will 
not you by discoursing them. Iam unable to suggest any method of 
overcoming them. Iam unable to reconcile within the limits prescribed p ro- 
visions for what I conceive to be present pene needs with what bel lawet the 
most ordinary prudens uires as preparation for the defense of the seaboard 
in case ofa foreign war. ving thus failed to respond to the request of the 
committee, I do not know th = it is proper for me to make any sugyestions, but 
if it be, I would the present organization be 1 until such 


3 ae eres of the country shall justify the Government in 

ne Ad sufficièntly to make the existing regiments 
— aa Or other a ization su caitted to the committee by the 
General of the hey 6 some changes, be adopted. 


On page 455 is the 1 Tet General McClellan. 
Hoa of what he says: 
Pewee 83 of the regular Army should be sufficient to enable 


I will read a por- 


8 3 ess, vigor, economy, and certainty all its ordinary 
ATAA and its o m should be so elastic as to permit a rapid, ecouom- 
ical, an id efficient “Of its numbers. If an army is maintained at all. true 
economy requires that it should be thoroughly efficient in all respects and ade- 
quate ies work ken pain —— it. Large that is. with largo garri- 
sons, if well promote discipline and economy and enable the troops ta 


perform much more efficient band economical service than if scattered among a 
number of 


experience of our own and other countries přoves that it is false economy 
to reduce the peace establishment of the Army unduly, for the reason that the 
employment of large masses of new troops upon the breaking out of war in- 
volves an ———ů tn of all proportion with the savings resulting 
from reducing the peace estab ishmenttoo much. Forsimilarreasous it is wise 
and necessary to in m due supplies of all war materials not liable 
to deterioration. 


Not only did the committee take the opinion of officers but of private 
soldiers. The opinions of enlisted soldiers in the Army I will read. I 
could read all day from the opinions of officers of the Army, and those 
who have always stood high in the estimation of the people, but I will 
not do so. I will read though what the private soldiers say. Here is 
a letter on page 487 of the Burnside report: 


ips, and intigues expecting a 8 sup- 
in 


service that we 


End bas ha; 
n uty, care of horses, arms, and equipments, cook- 

. cee addition to vee duty, fh d k 
ing, . police of quarters and stables, moving stores, &., as well as drill- 
„and uently to the exclusion of the latter. 

ides all this labor we have to go on campaigns and long marches and fight 
Indians, Sages] our lives and health from bullets, accident, malaria, exposure, 
and fatigue, all 9 less than those current in the regions where 
we serve for anything like the same labor; and in the performance of these 
duties there is no eight-hour law for us. 


This is what the soldiers say to the Senate. The private soldiers tell 
you the amount of work they have to perform, and they answer the 
speech of some Senators here who say a soldier gets more pay than an 
ordinary laborer. The soldier tells you he is working for less and has 
no eight-hour law either. He is at work at blacksmithing, at ditch- 
ing, at hay-making, at stable-building, besides all his other duties, and 
that he does it for much less pay than the ordinary laborer in the com- 
munity from which he comes; and yet we are told that he is paid too 
much. What else do they say? 

We desire to say that we are mostly laboring men, that we sympathize with 
them as a class, and that there is no danger of our bein: used to oppress them; 
but that we believe in the ballot-box for the righting oft wrongs, are opposed to 
rioting and mob violence, and will be always ready and willing to put them 
— a to keep the peace between contending parties until reason can resume 

If there has been a more intelligent letter written to this committee 
than was written by these poor private soldiers who receive 313 per 
month I should like to read it. Yet we are robbing the country in in- 
creasing the pay of these men! I have also the statements of General 
Irvin McDowell, General Emery Upton, General George Crook, and 
General Joseph E. Johnston, who served on the other side, confirming 
every word that I have uttered in reference to this bill, but I will not 
take the time of the Senate to read them. 

Now, sir, I propose for a few moments to touch some other points. 
Some of the Senators, as I said yesterday, were raiding on different 
parts of this bill, and we have been asked to bring forward the recom- 
mendations and show wherein these provisions have been indorsed by 
leading men. One of them is the proposition to give mileage over your 
land-grant railroads. It was asked, where do we get that provision ? 
The Paymaster-General shows in his report that during the last year 
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his Department has duly accounted for $15,180,160.86. I read from 
the report of the Secretary of War of 1884: 
He again recommends— 


This recommendation, as I have stated, has been made more than 
once— 

He again recommends— 

With the concurrence of the Secretary of War, and says: 
the repeal of the law forbidding payment of mileage to officers for travel over 
land-grant roads. 

Why? 

As mileage is given to an officer not merely to pay his railroad fare but to 
eover other traveling expenses, and as officers of the Army are the only public 
officers against whom a discrimination is made in this regard, I recommend 
legislation to correct it. 

The Senator from Kansas asked why did we not reduce this mileage 
so as to save the Government 14 cents per mile that goes to the rail- 
road. Will he vote for it if we do that? Does that make the bill sat- 
isfactory? If so, if that be the only objection, and if other Senators 
feel the same way, there would be no trouble in amending in that par- 
ticular; but that is not right that officer should lose it. This applies 
to officers on particular duty, not traveling with their commands. 

But let us go a little farther and read what is said on the schools 
that we propose. Let me read from the report of the Secretary of War, 
and by continuing this diseussion I could show reports recommending 
every material provision in this bill. The Secretary of War, in his re- 
port in 1882, used the following language: 

Chaplain Mullins, the officer in e of education in the Army, reports that 
considerable progress has been made in the work of organizing and establish- 
ing post schools and reading-rooms, and that a constantly growing interest in 
their success has been exhibited by both officers and enlisted men. The aver- 
age attendance— 

And I call the attention of Senators to this especially, to show how 
strange the statements are that have been made here in reference to 
the post schools in the Army— 


The average attendance at post-schools of enlisted men during the year was 
1,586, and of children— 


Mark the language— 


And of children of officers, enlisted men, and civilians, 1,769; an increase of 674 
in the first of these classes, and of 379 in the latter class. 


Does that not prove what I said, that these instructors were not for 
officers, as was said by certain Senators, but that there are children of 
soldiers, of teamsters that are called civilians, of blacksmiths and others 
that are employed at the post, who need education, and these poor peo- 
ple are not able to send their children to the States to educate them, 
and therefore we made this provision for their benefit, and yet we are 
told it is for the benefit of officers only. What else does the Secretary 
of War say in reference to this? He says: 

The most pressing necessity for giving effect to a successful educational sys- 
tem in the Army is a supply of competent teachers, the experiment of detailing 
enlisted men for such duty having proved unsatisfactory and embarrassing. 


The recommendation made by me in my last annual report that statutory au- 
thority be given for the enlistment— 


Mark how many— 


for the enlistment of one hundred and fifty competent instructors, with the 
rank and pay of 5 sergeants, is renewed. Such a measure was fa- 
vorably reported u by the House Mili Committee at the last session of 
Congress, which it is hoped may be enacted into a law at an early day. 

The libraries and post reading-rooms have been kop well bey J enge and their 
benefits fairly appreciated. ` The number of volumes in all the libraries is 45,709. 
an increase of 1,820 during the year. 


There are the libraries that we furnish to the different posts. We 
farnish libraries but furnish no instructors. Is thattheidea? Is that 
the economy or statesmanship of gentlemen who oppose the proposition 
in this bill? Libraries are to be itted, but not the instructors to 
educate the child to read the boo! 

Now, Ihave gone through the objections made by Senators to this 
bill, and there is not a proposition in it but what has been based on 
recommendations made by officers of the Army, by Secretaries of War, 
and by the best instructed men whom we have in the country in refer- 
ence to the organization of this force. To show that my statement was 
correct, if you will take the report of the present Secre of War in 
reference to the first section of this bill, you will find the following 
language used: d : 

There is now no provision of law whereby an enlisted man can be punished 
for any offense against good order and discipline except through the proceed- 
ings of a court-martial. It is well said by one general officer, in commenting on 
this subject, that ‘* courts-martial, by becoming too common, lose their forceand 
influence, and their tendency is continually to lessen an officer's sense of re- 
sponsibility and the care that the subordinate should have for the authority of 
his commander.” 

It is worthy of consideration whether the officers in command of troops at 
military posts or the captains of companies should not be authorized to impose 
punishment for minor offenses. But in granting such authority it will be nec- 
essary to specify the extent and character of the punishment for each offense, 


0 ise there would be no uniform rule, nor would it be wise to repose so 
large a discretion upon a single officer, A statute might be framed— 


He goes on to speak of framing a statute, and then says: 


Upon an examination of the British military law on this subject it appears 
that a commanding officer of the rank of captain and above may administer 
summary punishment for drunkenness and absence without leave, confinement 
not to exceed er e days, and a oaao to be imposed except in cases of 
drunkenness, and then not to exceed 10 lings, with a right of appeal to a 
court-martial in case of a fine. 


So the present Secretary of War recommends fally the provision of 
this bill in reference to the trial of minor offenses by an officer and hay- 
ing the finding approved by his superior commander. 

t has been asserted by certain persons that the proposed increase of 
the Army of five thousand is a new idea. I have shown by reports 
from 1869 up to the present time the protests against the reduction in 
the Army. A bill introduced by myself in 1882 has the very same pro- 
vision in it. Then take the bill of 1884, introduced by myself, and 
you find the same provision in that. Then take the bill introduced by 
me in 1886, the bill now before us. One of the bills introduced in 
the early part of this session of Congress was this present bill, which 
was introduced early in December, 1885. So the Military Committee 
have been for years, or at least a portion of it, presenting to the Senate 
of the United States this proposition for the increase of the Army. 

But we are told there is no necessity for it, and honorable Senators 
who may perhaps have in charge another branch of the war power of 
this great nation of ours desire to decrease and render inefficient the 
Army, but they think other arms of the service of this great country 
must be rendered efficient. This character of legislation I can not un- 
derstand. But let me read a report made to the Senate a few days 
ago, March 24, 1886: 

Mr, Eputxns, ſcom the Committee on Foreign Relations, submitted the fol- 
lowing report: 

The Committee on Foreign Relations, to which was referred on tbe 16th of 
December Jast the petition of J. I. Rodriguez in behalf of Mr. Cirilo Pouble, 


alleged to be a naturalized American citizen, and to be imprisoned by the S - 
ish authorities in the island of Cuba on the charge of treason, &o., respectfully 


reports: 

That it appears from the papers and correspondence in the Department of 
State that Pouble went to Cuba some time in November, 1884, and was there 
immediately arrested and imprisoned on the charge before mentioned, or ch: 
of that charactér, and that down to the latest reports, about December, 1885, his 
trial had not been had. The committee is satisfied that the Department of State 
and the consul-general of the United States at Havana have exercised every 
practicable diligence and exertion to bring the case of Pouble toa speedy trial in 
conformity with the laws of Spain, and with the treaty stipulations between 
Spain and the United States existing on the subject, and that every effort has 
been made by the Department and consul-general to make the situation of the 


accused as comfortable as possible, and to give him every practicable assistance. 


Tue committee is of the opinion, therefore, that there is nothing that at pres- 
ent calls for any action on the part of the Senate or of Congress. If there should 


be much further delay in the trial of Pouble, it will become a subject for very 
serious consideration on the part of the Government of the United States, 

“At present the committee asks to be discharged from the further consider- 
ation of the petition.” 

Let me call the attention of the Senate to the fact that our citizens, 
may be incarcerated in prison in the little island of Cuba, detained 
there fora year or more without trial, and our great nation has not 
force either on land or sea sufficient to demand from the old, rotten, 
tumbling power of Spain that our citizens shall be properly cared for 
and properly treated. Ob, honorable Senators say that it will cost 
sumething! Sir, if I had the power (which I have not, but it rests in 
the people), if I could wield that power, no American citizen would 
ever lie rotting in the dungeons of any foreign power without having 
the merits of his case examined and fairly treated. [Applause in the 
galleries. ] 

It may be said this would require a navy, that we are bordered by 
Mexico and Canada; nor could a navy alone reduce any power. 

Sir, I would use the power of this people against Spain, England, or 
any other government, to protect the American citizen; and that is 
where this country is weak. England does it, and all other countries 
do it. It is a disgrace to the American nation that we can not. But 
when we appeal to the Congress of this country for a small pittance to 
increase the efficiency of our Army or our Navy, men rise in stately pride 
in these halls and their voices resound in favor of economy and light- 
ening of the burdens of the people! 

Sir, the American people are a proud people, but they are not proud 
of that economy which allows their citizens to be shut up in foreign 
prisons without the power to demand redress. They are not proud of 
that. No, sir; that is one of the things that now humbles their pride, 
and it ought to do so. But, forsooth, economy! I am as much for 
economy as any man in this Chamber, but I want that economy to be 
that just and correct principle as applicable to our nation which will 
not involve us in a condition of things making us powerless at all times 
to either assert or protect our rights or the rights of one of onr citizens. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CHACE in the chair). The morn- 
ing hour having expired, the Chair lays before the Senate the regular 
order, being the bill (S. 67) to provide for the formation and admission 
into the Union of the State of Washington, and for other purposes. 
The Chair understands that it is the agreement of the Senate that the 
special order shall be laid aside informally and Senate bill 777 continued 
under consideration. 

Mr. LOGAN. Mr. President, while on this question of economy let 
me read from one of the eminent men of this land who was a great 
leader of our friends on the other side of the Chamber. I read from 
Jobn C. Calhoun: 


And, sir, in the early days, as I said from Washington down, you 
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will fail to find an argument made by the great men of this land in favor 
of economy at the expense of the efficiency of the Army or Navy or any 
arm of this Goverment which is one of its arms of strength. This bill 
has been attacked on the ground of want of economy, and in the at- 
tacks which have been made upon it we have found in the argument 
against the bill men in this Chamber—I do not criticise them for that 
who understand the cost of the Army, the expenses of regiments, and 
the cost per man more certainly than is that knowledge within the Sec- 
retary of War, the General of the Army, or the Paymaster-General. 

In the last report of the Secretary of War I want to call the attention 
of the Senate to this one class of figures in regard to the expenses of the 
Army, which I referred to once before and desire to refer to again in 
this connection. It has been repeated over and over again that the 
Army costs $40,000,000 a year. A statement of that kind ought not 
to be made. The Secretary of War, in his report, states the expense of 
the Army last year thus: 

Military establishment—Army and Military Academy, $25,754,425.49, 

That includes salaries to officers, pay to the soldiers, and the ex- 
penses of the West Point Academy, the school at Fortress Monroe, the 
military school at Fort Leavenworth, and all the expenses of the War 
Department and everything incident to the Army. 

Public works, including river and harbor improvements, $13,164,394.60, 


And that is counted as part of the expenses of the Army! So, too— 

Miscellancous objects, 8,889, 372.97. 

Such as paying claims by the War Department included in that state- 
ment; and that is ed before the Senate as part of the cost of the 
Army itself! The cost of the Army proper is not over $15,000,000; the 
rest of the establishment makes up the balance. But, as Lgaid, Sena- 
tors claim that they understand the expense of these five thousand better 
than the Paymaster-General of the Army, the Secretary of War, or others 
connected with the Army. The Paymaster-General has estimated every 
dollar that is in this bill, the increased pay of the soldier, the extra 
pay to the detailed lieutenants when performing commissary or quar- 
termaster duty, the pay for the five thousand enlisted men, their cloth- 
ing, their subsistence, and all the expenses incident to their enlistment; 
and makes it: 

Difference on fey to enlisted men (see statement herewith) section3 $870,244 00 
Vay of 5,000 additional privates, at $16 per month, section 2. . 960, 000 00 


That is according to the pay they have in this bill if it should pass— 


But we struck the one hundred and fifty out after this estimate was 
made by the Paymaster-General, and left it discretionary with the Sec- 
retary of War us to the number of instructors that he should employ. 
So the table which was made by the Senator from Kansas yesterday, 
estimating hundreds of thousands of dollars for the extra pay that is 
enumerated here, is certainly without basis or foundation. 

Now, Mr. President, without wearying the Senate much further, I 
desire to make this one assértion, that this increase of the Army is for 
no pu except for the benefit of the Army and country, the increase 
of its efliciency for our own protection and that we have some respectable 
force. It will cost the country but a smal] amount, and will certainly 
put the country on a better basis and better footing for the preservation 
ofits own peace and security. But it has been intimated that the Army 
will be used for other purposes. It can not be used now for other pur- 
poses, as the law does not permit it; but no such reason was found in the 
preparation of this bill. 

Senators have made arguments which they say have offended me. If 
they were not trying to place me in a false position, it was no offense; 
if they were, and it did so seem to me, then I hope they will pardon any 
feeling I may have shown. Arguments made seemingly to me to have 
the country understand that this was a new proposition, when they ought 
to have known better, is not pleasant to any one. If I said an: in 
the heat of debate not warranted by insinuations against me I have not 
been able to find it in my remarks, I never dodge questions nor deal 
in innuendoes, but always fairly face the issue, let it come whence it 


y. 

but if eny Senator desires to put me in any position—I do not know 
that any one does so desire—I will say to him now, if that is what he 
wanted me to say, that I am no communist. I believe in every man 
owning and being entitled to what he labors for, and that he has a 
right to keep it, and I believe in justite, in law and order. I would 
protect every citizen in his right to life, to liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness,’’ in his right to vote, in his right to property. Ido not 
believe in murder, in house burnings, or the laying waste of cities. I 
believe in the 1 of protection to citizens in a lawful way at home 
and abroad. I am a friend to the man who labors for his living, hon- 
estly toils, and am in favor of his getting a fair reward for his labor. 
I am for that justice dealt out between man and man that will afford 
every man in this land the protection of the law and a guarantee for 
his just rights. I am in favor of the laboring man having just com- 
pensation for his labor; and I wish to God he could get more than he 


does. I wish all had good homes. I wish they were all happy in good 
homes. That muchIsay. If that is what gentlemen were pressing for, 
they have it. 

Sir, in conclusion I wish to repeat that if I had the power to induce 
the people of this country by anything I might say to prepare for pro- 


tecting themselves, I would do it. I would build fortifications on the 
Pacific Ocean for the protection of the Golden Gate and San Francisco 
and that whole coast which would defy all the monitors of the world. 
Then I would make our Atlantic coast bristle at every prominent point, 
where there are large cities and large interests to be protected, with 
guns that would frown down the advance of any war ship or navy that 
rides the boisterous billows of that great ocean. I would do it for the 
future protection and preservation of this country. I would do it to 
let foreign countries know that a republic can defend itself as well as any 
other form of government and that a republic knows enough to prepare 
in time of peace for the great exigencies that may occur later on; and 
in doing that I would give labor to the unemployed men in assisting to 
build these fortifications. 

I would increase our Army, and man the guns in these fortifications to 
notify people that we are ready. Inincreasing the Army I would give 
five thousand of the men who are out of employment to-day and stary- 
ing a chance to make $16 a month and their provisions and clothing. - I 
would do that, and in that way I would help the poor man as best I could. 
I would aid him in giving him labor to help build the fortifications, and 
I would aid him by giving him a chance to enter the Army. I would 
do both. I would make the Army efficient and I would benefit labor 
atthe same time. Yes, sir, I would do that. 

And if gentlemen want to say that in a republic no standing army is 
necessary, that we must lie down and slumber beneath the stars in 
peace, that there is no danger to this great Government of ours, a Gov- 
ernment which I claim to be the grandest there is, this Government 
where we claim men are equal, this Government where we claim men 
are entitled to the protection of the law, this Government where we 
claim that all men have a right to ascend the hill of fame if they have 
the ability and the energy to do it, this Government where no estab- 
lished aristocracy controls, where there have been given to us such liber- 
ties and such privileges as these we should he jealous of these privileges, 
we should be jealous of these rights, we should be jealous of the rights 
of our citizens at home and abroad, and we should be ready to protect 
those rights, and, in being ready to doit, we should agree as men, as Sen- 
ators, and asstatesmen, that we would not have an army or a navy that 
would bethe laughing-stock of the world. No, sir, if there is any coun- 
try that needs at least an army, as I said a few days ago, of respecta- 
bility in numbers and efficiency, it is this country. If there is any gov- 
ernment that needs a navy that can protect itself, it is this Government. 
Men may say what they please about republics falling because of armed 
forces. Ah, sir, republics fall from neglect; republics fall where cor- 
ruption enters and the people forget their rights, and then other than 
the power of the people steps in and takes the control, but not till then; 
and if this Government ever does fall (which I hope to God it never 
may) it will not be from an army of thirty thousand men, it will not 
be from an army of or a hundred thousand men, but it will be from 
the neglect of the people, from their forgetfulness of their rights; it will 
be at a time when they forget what they are, at a time when they are 
en in pursuits that them away and beyond looking after 
their own rights and the rights of the American people. In that mo- 
ment of forgetfulness other power may usurp the rights of the people of 
this country, but only in that time, and for that time let this country 
prepare, and for that time let this country look. As all others have 
gone through the same course, let them look to the future, as we are 
not unlike others; we are perhaps no greater, perhaps no better. 

We have the same interests, the same ambitious, the same desires for 
power and place, the same desires in reference to our influence as all 
other people have—no less, no more. This is an hour of peace and 
tranquillity. It was said by the Senator from Missouri that the time 
had now come when the people of this country, North, South, East, 
and West, felt more kindly toward one another than in all the history 
of this land before. I hope, sir, that is true and that it may continuo 
to be true, for in my heart I have no bitterness against man or section, 
and I hope the same feeling may exist all over this land; and if so, 
while there is this good feeling, in God's name let us prepare so that we 
can have this condition continue. 

Then, sir, in this era of good feeling let us prepare to repel all at- 
tacks and all assaults that may in future be made to mar theso rela- 
tions, from within or without. Let our country’s pride be aroused that 
we may not only feel our own strength, but that other peoples may feel 
that we are prepared, so that none of our great cities on the seaboard 
may be forced to submit to a levy of contribution before troops could 
be raised to resist it. Sir, I feel that I have given a warning that may 
some day be remembered if not heeded now. r 

Mr. President, I have said all I desire to say. I am thankful to the 
Senate for having given me the time that they have in order to express 
my viewsin reference to the increase of the efficiency of the Army. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, thisdiscussion has run on at great length, 
and I know that the feeling of the Senate is in favor of coming toa vote; 
so I shall not occupy much of its time. 


* 
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With many of the general considerations presented by the Senator 
from Illinois in charge of the bill [Mr. Logan] I am in entire accord. 
I agree with him as to the necessity of this great Republic being watch- 
ful and vigilant for all signs of danger upon thesky at home or abroad. 
I agree fully with him that we onght to protect our people and their 
property by suitable fortifications and by a respectable naval establish- 
ment. I agree fully with him in all he has said about the duty of the 
American Government in protecting its citizens abroad and not letting 
them lie and rotin foreign dungeons. But, Mr. President, those things, 
while sounding pleasantly as they fall from the lips of the Senator from 
Illinois, have little or nothing to do with the real question before the 
Senate. - 

If any American administration ever finds itself confronted with del- 
icate questions and complications with foreign powers, and feels itself 
called upon to exercise authority and power to maintain the dignity of 
the nation, the last thing that will be considered by that administration 
will be the question of the size of the regular Army of the United States. 
That will not enter into the question at all. If there is any cloud on the 
sky from abroad in any quarter of the globe, the present administration 
is not troubling itself with the question of the size of the regular Army 
of the United States, or feeling any hesitation in asserting our rights 
because the enlisted men in that Army are to-day limited by law tothe 
number of twenty-five thousand. 2 

In what I say I desire to confine myself entirely to the issue before 
the Senate, and that is upon my motion made when the bill was first 
laid before this body to strike out section 2, and that section which I 
seek to strike out reads as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the number of enlisted men in the Army, including an engineer 
battalion of five hundred and twenty men, hospital stewards, and one thousand 
zona goonie be, and hereby is, established as a force not to exceed thirty thou- 
san . 

And first, before I go on, as some question has been raised about ex- 
isting law as touching this subject, let me state it in a few words. Under 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, adopted in 1873, there is 
this provision: 

Sxc. 1115. There shall not be in the Army at one time more than thirty thou- 
sand enlisted men. 

So long as that provision remained untouched or unaffected or unre- 

ed the limitation of the Army was thirty thousand men, That is 
no the casenow. Immediately after the adoption of the Re- 
vised Statutes and the fixing of the limitation at thirty thousand men, 
as it was seen that the need of a regular army was decreasing, from 
time to time Congress took the whole subject up and considered it most 
elaborately by the investigations of committees of both Houses, and de- 
cided that twenty-five thousand enlisted men were all that were needed 
in the regular Army of the United States, and in 1876 and in the years 
following in the regular Army appropriation bill it was provided: 

And no money 1 by this act shall be paid for recruiting the Army 
beyond the number of twenty-five thousand enl men, including Indian 
scouts and hospital stewards, 

Such a provision as that only ran for the year with the appropriation 
bill and did not repeal the section in the Revised Statutes which I have 
read. Under that legislation the law remained excepting for the year 
at thirty thousand, and this was continued until 1879 when Congress 
interfered still further and enacted a permanent law that applied to the 
future; and this is the language that was then adopted as the law: 
aAA tice ANAS od TOIAN TANA ‘enlived tos, HAOS TAAS 
scouts and hospital stewards, 

And then it goes on to the declaration: 

And thereafter there shall be no more than ee ese thousand enlisted men 
in the Army at any one time, unless otherwise authorized by law. 

So that from the passage of the appropriation bill for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1880, passed in 1879, the statute which I have read was 
in effect repealed, and it requires to-day absolute affirmative legislation 
in order to authorize the Army to be raised from twenty-five thousand 
men to thirty thousand men, and the Senator from Illinois, who is as 
familiar with the legislation touching the Army as perhaps any man 
on this floor, must have realized this when he put into this bill the 
provision that the limit hereafter should be thirty thousand men. 
The law to-day, not simply running with appropriation bills but 
adopted upon an appropriation bill, fixes the limit for all time in the 
future until Congress changes.it at twenty-five thousand men, and sec- 
tion 1115 of the Revised Statutes has become waste paper, is null and 
void, and of no force or effect whatever. That is the law.on the subject. 

Now we are asked to the law; we are asked to go in the face 
of all that Congress has done since the investigation was made in 1875 
and 1876, and now to increase the enlisted men, the rank and file of 
the regular Army. It is to that proposition that I propose to confine 
my remarks. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Ishould like to ask a question forinformation. The 
Senator refers to the reduction from thirty thousand to twenty-five thou- 
sand. If Iam not much mistaken in my recollection, I was then in the 
House and serving upon the Committee on Military Affairs, and it is 
my impression that there was nothing in the nature of an investigation 
that preceded this reduction. I very well remember that without the 


advice or even the courtesy of a consultation with the Committee on 
Military Affairs a proviso in the appropriation bills championed by Mr. 
Wheeler, of New York, afterward Vice-President, summarily reduced 
the Army to twenty-five thousand. I am not aware that there was any- 
thing in the nature of an investigation or even the courtesy of a refer- 
ence to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. HALE. The whole subject was investigated by a joint com- 
mittee of both Houses that came to the conclusion that twenty-five 
thousand men were enongh in numbers, and all of the letters and re- 
ports that I alluded to when the debate was opened on this subject and 
that the Senator from Illinois has read from so fully this morning and 
at other times, are in reply to requests of that committee to give their 
views upon the subject and to submit bills based upon twenty-five 
thousand men as the rank and file of the Army. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator kindly tell us what Congress and 
what session? 

Mr. HALE. I can not now give the date, but the report referred 
to will show. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will state, if I am allowed, that in 1875 General 
Burnside was chairman of the Military Committee of this body. The 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] was on the committee, and the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER] in the Senate. With them 
were joined three gentlemen of the House, all constituting a joint com- 
mission, They made a report and they asked for bills, and General 
Sherman sent one, General Hancock one, General Schofield, and so on. 
The bills all came to nothing. The Senate committee and the House 
committee made a * and in that rt the Senator will find that 
they recommended t each regiment should have sixteen companies 
of not less than seventy-five men, If he will make the calculation he 
will find that. 

Mr. HALE. Iam glad the Senator from Illinois, with his familiarity 
with dates, has answered the inquiry of the Senator from Connecticut. 
That investigation was what first called my attention to the necessity 
of opposing this provision. It was on the investigation then made 
that the present limit to the size of the Army was fixed. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator from Illinois that 
my opposition to this part of his bill is in no degree dictated by hos- 
tility to the regular Army or by any lack of confidence in that branch 
of the service. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator will allow me a word right there. -In 
connection with the inquiry made by the Senator from Connecticut. 
As that Senator asked about the reference of this question to the Mili- 
tary Committee, I want him to understand, if I did not make the state- 
ment distinctly before, that this matter has never been referred to the 
Military Committee. All the reductions and changes in the Army 
from 1876 up to the present time have been done on appropriation bills 
by the Committee on Appropriations without any reference to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. HALE, The old fashion, from which we have largely departed 
of late, was fora great part of the legislation of Congress on all branches 
of the service to be put upon appropriation bills; and the sentiment of 
Congress in 1875 and 1876 that the Army should be twenty-five thou- 
sand enlisted men took this form and became law upon an appropria- 
tion bill, undoubtedly because, as I have said, that was the practice 
then in this House and in the other; but none the less did that em- 
body the conviction of Congross, none the less did it become the writ- 
ten and enacted law, none the less did it become a rule for subsequent 
Congresses until investigation and discussion should lead Congress to 
make a change. 

I was going to say when interrupted by the Senator from Ilinois, 
that my motion to strike out this section and my opposition to this 
part of the bill arise from no hostility to the Army and from 
no lack of confidence in it. I do not believe that there is any body of 
men in the world that will furnish, if need should come, the skeleton 
organization for a great and triumphant army that shall overcome all 
enemies that may arise equal to the regular Army of the United States. 
Its older officers trained in the war are as good as any that exist to-day 
on the face of the earth, and its younger officers who have come up 
since, receiving a complete military education at the Military Academy 
at West Point, will be found always, if an emergency arises, capable 
when the older officers have off the stage of taking their places 
and of keeping up the name and the illustrious record of the Army of 
the United States. 

Neither—and I should like the Senator from Illinois to feel this— 
does my opposition come, it can not come, from any desire to interfere 
with a bill reported by him. That Senator is a great authority upon 
military matters in this body, and in many matters of detail, in ques- 
tions involving the construction of regiments whether they shall have 
two or three battalions, whether legislation may be needed in order 
that one part of the Army may adapt itself to the uses of another part, 
I would yield much to the Senator from Illinois, but this provision to 
increase the rank and file of the standing Army in time of profound 
peace is a subject on which I may have as firm convictions as he, and 
upon which I may be as capable of investigating as he. It is a ques- 
tion upon which a civilian may have as clear a view and perhaps may 
be as right as a man who has had experience in the Army. 
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We do not leave other questions to be solved and considered solely by 
experts in the line upon which we are investigating. When the sub- 
ject of the Navy is before the Senate we have no naval officers in this 
body, and we have to get along without them. The Senator would not 
have questions touching the currency submitted to committees consist- 
ing of directors of national banks. He would not have the great ques- 
tion of the controł of corporations and monopolies left in the bands of 
directors and presidents of railway companies. These are all plain, 
every-day subjects; and the question whether now the rank file, 
the enlisted men of the regular Army of the United States shall be in- 
creased in numbers, is a question upon which one Senator may have as 
much light as another. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. HALE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LOGAN. Itis true that all Senators may have the same light, 
and some more than others; whether one be a civilian or a military 
man makes no difference; but the Senator spoke of an inquiry in refer- 
ence to the currency. I notice one thing, that all questions about the 
currency come from the Committee on Finance, and that committee has 
a good deal of influence in the Senate when it makesa report. All 
matters in reference to the Navy come from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. The Senator has brought several measures relating to the 
Navy here, and I have always assisted him because I thought the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs knew more about them than I did, and I have 
always deferred to that committee. Itis usual for each man to have 
his opinions and sometimes his opinions are better than those of the 
committee who investigate the subject. Iwill admit that; but the oc- 
casions are rare, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator must know from his experience that time 
and again committees have reported bills and that they have gone to 
wreck under discussion. 

One thing more I want to say. The Senator from Illinoisin replying 
to some remarks submitted by me in the opening of this discussion 
made an allusion to outside influences that were working in opposition 
to this bill. I did not hear the Senator, and I am very glad that he has 
risen in his place and stated freely and frankly, and I accept it as en- 
tirely satisfactory, that he had no intention of alluding to any outside 
influence that was interfering with the passage of this bill. 

Mr. LOGAN. I hope the Senator does not mean what he says. In 
the commencement of his statement he said that I alluded to an outside 
influence. I made no such allusion, either directly or indirectly. 

Mr. HALE. I say the Senator made an allusion which was inter- 
preted that way. 

Mr. LOGAN. Oh! 

Mr. HALE. I did not hear it, but it was so interpreted. I wish to 
say to the Senator that at the time when this bill was called up and 
when it was read at the Secretary’s desk and I entered my — — to 
strike out section 2, which provides for this increase of the rank and 
file of the Army, I had received no intimation from anybody, either 
here or elsewhere, with reference to the bill, and I had no knowledge 
till that moment that it contained a provision for this increase. I did 
not know when I made the motion that a single Senator in this bod 
would sustain me in that motion. In what I have said and in what 
shall say I mean to confine myself strictly to the issue that is raised by 
my motion. ; 

The twenty-five thousand limitation fixed by Congress in 1876 and 
maintained ever since is what to-day is the law under which the Army 
is maintained, and the numbers of enlisted men are now up very near 
to the limitation. The Secretary of War in his report on December 
last, referring to the Lieutenant-General of the Army, says: 

The Lieutenant-General commanding reports that the Army at the date of 
the last consolidated returns consists of twenty-one hundred and fifty-four offi- 
cers and twenty-four thousand seven hundred and five enlisted men. 

Less than three hundred more would bring that up to the maximum 
fixed by the law; and should this measure as reported prevail and the 
second section not be stricken out, five thousand more men would be 
added, which would bring the Army nearly or quite within one year’s 
time to thirty thousand enlisted men. 

The discussion has shown that various considerations have been 
as a prop to this measure upon which tosustain it. The Senator from 
Nebraska andother Senators believe that the condition of our relations 
with the Indian tribes is such that the Army can be made more efficient 
and life and property upon the border can be better protected if this 
increase shall be given by Congress. 

Since the debate opened I have looked somewhat into the record of 
the past upon Indian wars, and I have been surprised to find how In- 
dian hostilities and Indian outbreaks have steadily dwindled in the 
last twenty years, so that one-half of the present Army would I believe 
be ample for every near or remote Indian danger. 

I look back to the operations of the Army upon the frontier and with 
the Indian tribes as far as 1860, and I find in the report of the Secre- 
tary of War of that year a long discussion given to Indian warfare and 
as to the danger and as to the efficiency of the Army with reference to 
that subject. I shall read what the Secretary of War said in winding 
up the discussion, and I ask the attention of Senators to it, bearing in 
mind that this report was made when the Army of the United States 


only had in it as enlisted men from fourteen thousand to fifteen thou- 
sand men instead of twenty-five thousand as at present. 

Mr. LOGAN. Before the Senator proceeds on that point, I should 
like to have these things correct in the RECORD. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will wait until I finish this subject, I 
should like not to go back now while I am upon this matter. 

Mr. LOGAN. Lonly wanted to call attention to the statutes reducing 
the Army. The Senator spoke of 1866. It was not done in 1866. 

Mr. HALE. In 1876. The Senator is wrong: I made no allusion 
to 1866, but to 1876. 

Mr. LOGAN. It was not done in 1876. 

Mr. HALE. Yes; I read the clause. Here is what with an army 
of between fourteen thousand and fifteen thousand men, the Secretary 
of War said, instead of asking for more men or more money: 


tive and sanguinary war. 
forty-sixth degree of north latitu 
like Indians. It should be remem 


greatest watchfulness 
appropriations for it. 

There is no call for another man, there is no request that Con 
shall give more money; and this was at a time when the spirit of the 
Indians was unbroken; it was at a time when the great Sioux tribe, or 
to speak more correctly when the different tribes and bands of the great 
Sioux Nation, occupied a good part of Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, and Wyoming, and when they could bring into the field five 
thousand armed warriorsat any one time. Yet witha war raging over 
eleven degrees of latitude, the Secretary of War with sixteen thousand 
men at his disposal only said that in consequence of these important 
cam and operations he had found it hard to keep within the limit 
of the appropriations which had been given by Congress. Nobody then 
introduced a bill providing for an additional increase of expenditures 
for the Army or for an increase of its enlisted men; but the Secretary 
of War said that he could get along very well with the money and the 
men he had. 

So it has continued down to the present day; and this year, as a com- 
mentary upon this whole subject of the Indian situation, the Secretary 
of the Interior says in his annual report: 


The Indian race is no longer a source of danger to the orsecurity of this 
great Republic. Most of reservations are encircl powerful communi- 
ties, and those upon the frontier are completely in the ds of our military 
forces. Nor is the Indian any longer an — to our national progress or to 
our material development. i > z 


* * 
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on progress, that all these efforts and expenditures are made in their be- 

With this I leave this part of the subject, and I pass to other consid- 
erations. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] in his clear and 
forcible exposition of his side of this case called attention to other 
dangers. He says that we are a great nation, and that the Monroe doc- 
trine ought to be enforced. Mr. President, I hope that the Monroe 
doctrine as it is considered and believed in under popular acceptation 
will never be abandoned and will be enforced; but as I said a little 
while ago in touching the question of the protection of American citi- 
zens, the size of the regular Army, the number of its enlisted men will 
never enter into the consideration of any Secretary of State or any Pres- 
ident or any Cabinet conclave that considers the great question of the 
United States not permitting foreign nations, European powers, to get 
new foothold — this continent. That question is not to be settled 
in any way by the regular Army. . 

The Senator from Connecticut says that the Northeast frontiers 
open and that we need a larger regular Army. Does the Senator know 
that within the last few years the War Department has given up vol- 
untarily every fort that it had upon the frontier in the Northeast and 
turned it over to the civil authority, because it believed there was no 
call for keeping it? And when he refers to the Southwestern frontier, 
along the Mexican line, does he not know that the last Indian hostilities 
have resulted in the surrender of the most mischievous of all the In- 
dian fighters of to-day to our forces? $ 

He says that he wants this country to be in a condition where the 
Government can assert itself in the protection of American citizens, as it 
did in the case of Martin Koszta, and therefore he wants the regular 
Army increased. Does the Senator know that on that bright August 
mo in 1853, in the harbor of Smyrna, when Captain Ingraham 
double-shotted the guns of the Saint Louis and compelled the Austrian 
Government to release Martin Koszta because he had filed an intention 
of citizenship here and had abandoned his allegiance to Austria, that 
the Army of the United States was only eleven thousand men, 
and that if it had been twenty thousand men Secretary Marcy would 
have been no firmer in his enunciation of the proposition that sustained 
the act of Captain and Commodore Stringer? 

But the Senator from Illinois in charge of this bill, with his accus- 
tomed frankness and intrepidity, which weall admire, hasstated clearly 
what is the object of the bill. It is not the Indian dangers, it is not 
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foreign power, it is that he believes the Army as an organization will 
be better, will be stronger, will appear better, and will show better— 
I do not use the word show in an offensive way—that it will be a more 
2 organization. Although this has been read before, as it is in 
the line of what I am saying I shall read what the Senator said is the 
object as he understands it of the bill: 

I want the Senator to understand that this proposition to increase the Army is 
not for any present needs; it is not because there is an Indian war; it is not be- 
cause there is danger from Indians or danger from anywhere ; it is not because 
I spprenena avy danger from any source that I proposed this in the bill before 
the Military Committee, and that the Military Committee agreed to it, but it is 
that the Government of the United States may at least have an army that will 
have some respectability when it is called the Army of the United States, both 
at home and abroad, 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL], in following his chief 
upon the committee, made the same argument, and said in terms that 
the companies in our regiments upon the frontier or elsewhere, when 
they come to parade, and I use his word, make such a poor show 
that it is absolutely necessary that their ranks shall be fuller. 

The main thought which I have in my mind in opposing the bill is 
that it departs entirely from what I understand to be the use of the 
standing Army of the United States. If there is any need of an increase 
of the efficiency of the Army, if there is any possible danger confronting 
us at home or abroad, then this proposition begins at the wrong end. 
The last place that we need, under any circumstances, to increase the 
regular Army is in its enlisted force. The whole theory of our stand- 
ing Army is that it shall be a skeleton organization capable of expan- 
sion upon an emergency; and the history of the American people has 
always shown that when the emergency comes the rank and file will be 
furnished by the people. From year to year we graduate from West 
Point large classes of young men who enter the regular Army and take 
its lower ranks. Whenever an emergency arises these officers are avail- 
able to command the countless legions of the American people who 
never fail to respond when the Government calls for theirservice in time 
of danger. 

That is the theory of the standing Army of the United States. It is 
only because of this that the standing Army of the United States has 
not been subjected to the unpopularity which affects a standing army 
in other countries. The American citizen rarely sees the enlisted man 
in our regular Army, and the American people are glad to maintain 
this skeleton organization, this framework, in order that if need comes, 
as I have said, it may be filled up. 

The whole theory u which we maintain our military establish- 
ment is violated by this bill. Popular levies must fill up our armies 
whenever there is any occasion fora large military force. I have lately 
been looking through the War Department reports at the time when 
the great civil war fell upon the American people, when we were enter- 
ing upon an experience such as our people never had before and I trust 
will never have again. What was the condition of our military estab- 
lishment then and how wasit treated? We had a regular army of six- 
teen thousand men, well officered by bright, superior men who had 
been mostly educated at West Point. Many of them had left the serv- 
ice and engaged in vocations outside which brought to them more pe- 
cuniary results, an easier life, and more freedom. When the war opened 
the regular Army, so far as its enlisted men, its rank and file, went, 
sank into absolute insignificance. In that Titanic conflict which shook 
a continent the regular Army of the United States, so far as its rank 
and file went, was leather and prunella. It went nearly out of sight a 
year after hostilities had broken out; the regular Army had only been 
increased to 20,334 men, while the volunteer force had run up to 640,- 
637 men, commanded largely by the officers of the regular Army who 
had been educated by the Government for that very purpose. 

Tt was this skeleton o ization which we have maintained since, 
and which we ought to maintain now, which furnished most of the great 
commanders upon both sides. Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Thomas, 
Meade, Howard, Schofield, McPherson, in our Army, and Lee, the 
Johnstons, Bragg, and the great commanders in the confederate army, 
were the result of this organization; and when war was entered upon 
by the two sections of the country these officers upon either side found 
the ranks filled up for their command, and the great war went on and 
neither side thought of a regular army. 

I have had some inspiration communicated to me in reading the 
War Department reports of that time, showing the majestic uprising of 
the American people and their readiness to respond in time of danger, 
no matter what may be read by the Senator from Illinois to the con- 
trary. Here is what the Secretary of War said in his report: 

Congress, during its extra session, authorized the Army to be increased by 
the acceptance of a volunteer force of five hundred thousand men, and made 
an appropriation of $500,000,000 for its support. A call for the troops was imme- 
diately made; but so numerous were the offers that it was found difficult fb dis- 
criminate in the choice where the patriotism, of the people demanded that there 
should be no restriction upon enlistments. Every portion of the loyal States 


desired to swell the Army, and every community was anxious that it should 
be represented in a cause that appealed to the noblest impulses of our people. 


Elsewhere he says: 
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That was our experience in our greatest danger, and we ought to learn 
a lesson from it. We ought to learn that if there is any need for fight- 
ing men to any great extent the American people will supply them. 
As they have done they will never fail to do. 

The second section of the bill violates every tradition and every ex- 
perience under our Government. It has never been attempted before 
in time of profound peace to increase the enlisted men of the Army, 
and that is the issue involved in my motion to strike out the section. 
It is not the question of organization, it is not the question which has 
been so much dwelt upon and so ably presented and argued by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois as to the form of regiments, the number of officers, 
whether there shall be two or three battalions. That is not the ques- 
tion. Whenever that may be done, whenever any measure of that kind 
may be adopted, when the status of the Army as a framework, as a 
skeleton organization, shall have been fixed by Congress, then will be 
time enough to consider the increase of the enlisted men of the Army. 

All that the Senator has read as to the recommendations of military 
authorities, the Secretaries of War and Generals of the Army, come to 
just this, as I stated in opening this debate: For years the distinctive 
proposition that five thousand more men ought to be added to the Army 
was presented with regular recurrence by Secretaries of War and Gen- 
erals of the Army to Congress, and as repeatedly ignored and denied, 
until at last in 1881 that was given up, and from that day to this this 
distinctive proposition which I am now opposing has been abandoned 
by the War Department. The Department has from time to time, as 
the Senator has read, asked that new companies be added, that the or- 
ganization of the regiments shall be changed, and that companies may 
be filled up; but the distinctive proposition that we shall add to the 
Army, to its enlisted men, a force of five thousand men was abandoned 
at that time and has not been submitted since, as I believe largely be- 
cause the War Department and the Government saw that the need of 
a large army had decreased. 

: Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him right 
there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frye in the chair), 
Senator from Maine yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. HALE. Ob, yes. 

Mr. LOGAN. Does the Senator not know that the present Secretary 
of War has recommended the same thing ? - 

Mr. HALE. I do not know that the Secretary of War has asked for 
this increase of five thousand men to the enlisted force of the Army. 
No, sir; I do not know it. 

Mr. LOGAN. Well, Mr. President——- 

Mr. HALE. Iam familiar with the report of the Secretary of War, 
and it has already been read. I understand that; but the distinctive 
proposition of adding ‘five thousand men to the rank and file of the 
Army of the United States was abandoned, as I haye said, years ago. 

Mr. LOGAN. That is dodging the question. The Secretary of War 

distinctly recommends, in his report this year to Congress, the adoption 
of the twelve-company measure recommended by General Sherman, to 
make the infantry, cavalry; and artillery alike in organization; and if 
you take the twelve-company recommendation and make the calcula- 
tion, you will find that it just covers the five thousand additional 
men. 
Mr. HALE. But it does not follow, if you change the form and make 
a regiment consist of three battalions of four companies each, that en- 
listed men are to be added. That does not follow by any means. I 
have letters now from officers of the Army saying that, while they sus- 
tain that proposition, and believe that it would be better in case of any 
emergency involving war that we should have a three-battalion organ- 
ization in each regiment, and one of these battalions can remain entirely 
unfilled so far as enlisted men go, and that the officers attached to the 
third, the odd battalion, in time of peace can be sent to the various 
duties that now engross officers of the Army outside of duty in the 
field. So the proposition to change the form of the regiment does not 
by any means involve an increase in the enlisted force of the Army; 
and I am not prepared to say that when the amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska shall be presented I will not be in favor of that, much 
as I am opposed to increasing the rank and file. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HALE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I interrupt the Senator from Maine without 
hesitation—— i 

Mr. HALE. The Senator is entirely right. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Because I believe in this matter he desires to 
be right according to the record. I call his attention to the fact that 
in 1883 the General of the Army, General Sherman, with the approval 
of the then Secretary of War, made a recommendation which forms the 
basis of all after recommendations of General Sheridan and the Secre- 
tary of War succeeding Mr. Lincoln. 

It is true, as the Senator says, the General suggests that the three- 
battalion organization be adopted and that the third battalion be a 
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mere skeleton made up of officers without enlisted men, but he proposes 
that the régiments of infantry so organized shall consistin the two bat- 
talions of eight companies of one hundred men each, so that each reg- 
iment of infantry would be composed of eight hundred enlisted men. 
The number of enlisted men in the present organization of the infantry 
regiments is from three hundred and sixty to four hundred, under the 
ten- company organization. So I submit that even by permitting one 
battalion to remain a skeleton the increase of the infantry arm of the 
service would be really more than this bill provides for. 

Mr. HALE. General Schofield struck this very subject and fur- 
nished the solution of it in a letter, part of which has already been 
quoted by the Senator from Illinois, in which he says that the organi- 
zation of the Army must be subject to the number of enlisted men which 
Congress should give. He said in that letter to the committee: 

The President should be authorized by law to det>rmine from time to time, 
according to the number of enlisted men authorized by Congress from year to 
year, the number of regiments and the number of battalions of each regiment 
to be kept organized for active service. 

That clear-sighted officer saw plainly and clearly that the essential 
limitation upon the Army must be what Congress declared should be 
the enlisted force, and he was in favor of lodging with the President 
the power, if you put up these regiments to eight hundred men of rank 
and file, to reduce the ments. That is the inevitable conclusion. 
If Congress has determined that there shall be but twenty-five thousand 
enlisted men in the Army, and it is insisted that each regiment shall 
have full numbers and overflowing ranks, it may be the inevitable re- 
sult will come, as General Schofield suggests, that the President will 
be authorized and empowered to reduce the number of regiments, and 
they will be sacrificed in numbers, and our whole theory of a large frame- 
work skeleton organization will disappear in obedience to the clamor 
that is raised for more enlisted men. do not want to see that done. 
I want the Army to be just what General McClellan asked that it should 
be in a letter which has been quoted by the Senator, in which he said: 

The permanent strength of the regular Army should be sufficient to enable it 
to perform with promptness, vigor, economy, and certainty all its ordinary du- 
ties; and its organization should be so elastic as to permit a rapid, economical, 
and efficient increase of its numbers. 

Let any man delve in the military literature of this period, when 
this subject was investigated, and he will find that all these great offi- 
cers of the Army recognized the essential point, that the organization 
of the Army should be elastic, so that it might be reasonably increased 
in time of danger. The one thing that to-day with the Army of the 
United States I think is the underlying belief is not that more enlisted 
men are needed but that the 8 shall be kept up—that we 
may from ay to year graduate large classes from West Point and put 
them in the Army, so that when an emergency comes we shall have 
those men to lead the armies of the United States. 

Sir, I have no fear of our ever being embarrassed by the lack of an 
army under any conditions. Should war break out at any time, there 
never was a population in the history of the human race that would re- 
spond so quickly toa call by the Government for volunteer forces as the 
pene of the United States on this very day upon which we live and 

reathe, Let any trouble arise from any foreign power and an army 
be needed to repel invasion, nay, to take the ive, as the Secre- 
tary of War ae in his report in 1861, and the thousands and tens of 
thousands of the old soldiers of the Army of the Republic would re- 
spond upon an hour’s notice. Nay, sir, not only the men of the armies 
of the Republic, but the men of the armies of the confederate govern- 
ment, who yielded up their cause at 8 would respond as 
readily as would the Union soldiers of the Northern armies; and no 
President would need to wait ſor one sun to set before he would get the 
response to his telegraphie message to the country that the time of 
need had arisen. ; 

For these reasons we do not need an increase in the regular Army. 
Some things we do need, and all the more because we need some things 
we ought not to expend a dollar in increasing the rank and file of the 
regular Army. 

Let me make one suggestion to Senators upon this side of the Cham- 
ber, The administration of the Government passed from us more than 
a year ago. The responsibility is elsewhere. The guardianship of the 
interests of the American people, so far as the Executive goes, rests with 
the other side. Neither the President, and, as I have said, not to go 
into that question, nor his subordinate, the head of the War Depart- 
ment, has sent in a message to the American Congress asking that we 
increase the rank and file of the American Army five thousand men. 
The COmmander-in-Chief of that Army has in no way intimated that 
we need this increase and the increased expenditure. Vet Senators are 
asked to push this measure and intrude it upon an administration which 
has not sought it. 

Some things we need. Our whole line of coast, as the Senator from 
Tilinois has said, on the Pacific and on the Atlantic and along the Gulf 
coast, lies absolutely open and unprotected. A third-class war ship of 
any naval power on the earth could thunder at the gates of every city 
upon ourseaboard coast and levy contributions of millions and hundreds 
of millions of dollars, and we have nothing to preventit. Yet instead 
of appropriating liberally for fortifications and for guns constructed under 


modern art and experience we are asked to increase the rank and file of 
the regular Army of the United States. The Navy of the United States 
is dropping to pieces under the feet of the gallant men who man the 
ships. Every year wooden ships are 1 out and but little has been 
done in the way of replacing them. We have not a single ship that 
could compete with or oppose or drive hway a second-class ship of any 
power of and yet we are asked to increase the enlisted force of 
the Army of the United States. 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. HALE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator, I believe, agrees with me in desiring that 
fortifications should be built around the coast? 

Mr. HALE. Yes; I am voy much in favor of that, 

Mr. LOGAN. Will you tell me what character of men you would 
use to man the in the fortifications? 

Mr. HALE. Yes; Iwill tell the Senator exactly. Vou can not elabo- 
rate and establish a system of fortifications and build those fortifications 
with the labor of American workmen until a series of years have passed, 
and you no more need another enlisted man in any fortification that 
we shall build for two years to come than you need him on the top of 
the Washington Monument. 

Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator will allow me, there is exactly one 
point on which he is mistaken. You can not take a man and train him 
to use guns in a fortification except in a series of years. You can not 
make a out of a man in a day. 

Mr. HALE. You can not make a gun in a day. 

Mr. LOGAN. I understand that, but how will it be after the guns 
are made? Your fortifications to-day have no menin them, Your 
guns are rusting on the parapets. 

-Mr. HALE. They would be no use if they were not. 2 

Mr. LOGAN. Nouse! There is no war and therefore no use, the 
Senator says. The necessity for keeping your war material in good con- 
dition is just as great in time of peace as in time of war, and greater 
too, because it requires more work on them. In time of war necessity 
forces them at all times to keep the guns in good condition, because they 
have to be then in use every day, but in time of peace the necessity is 
greater to keep them in perfect order and good condition, so that they 
may be used. You may build as many fortifications as you please 
around the country and recruit a few raw men and put them in them 
and without a year or two of experience you might as well have no- 
body. That is the fact about it. A gunner can not be trained in a 
short time. 

Mr. HALE. Letting go the question of fortifications which has been 
touched upon, we can not get such a gun as would be efficient, as 
would be worth the having to man a fortification after it is built, or 
while it is being built, except by the expenditure of money, which we 
are willing to give, and of time, which we must expend. You can 
not do anything with the additional enlisted man either in the fortifica- 
tions or upon the until the guns are made and the fortifications 


built, and he would be auseless appendage to the Army until that time. 
I have failed to see in this discussion or in anything that has been 
urged here any direct statement anywhere of the use that those 


five thousand men would be put to. Nobody has enlightened us on 
that point. It is not an actual need. It is not an actual service, as the 
Senator from Illinois has frankly admitted, and I thank him forit, but 
itis because it is believed that the Army will be more nearly complete 
and symmetrical as an existing organizationif we fill up the ranks. . So 
it would, and if we were a small power and had no people to resort to 
in emergencies, and had to maintain an armyto do our fighting, as 
Frederick’s armies did, as Gustavus’s army did, then we should want 
just such an army as the Senator from Illinois, and the Senator from 
Connecticut, and the Senator from Massachusetts, and the Senator from 
Nebraska want; but our conditions, as I have tried to explain, are so 
absolutely different that every consideration which applies to such a 
small people with the need of a military force for defense or aggression 
in no degree applies to us. 

I have searched the records of the past, giving the history and course 
of the measures touching the Army of the United States, and I do not 
find until to-day that ever in a period of profound peace it was p: 
to increase the Army of the United States. I find, on the con- 
trary, along line of precedents squarely and directly in the teeth of such 
a proposition. I find that always following every war or every threat- 
ened war the legislator in the American Congress ap to deem it 
his first duty to reduce the standing Army, and all along from the day 
of the Revolution down to the present time that has been the accepted 
rule of the American people. It has become embodied as a tradition, 
and I for one object to its being departed from now. There are many 
things which make demands upon us that we ought to legislate upon, 
and one of the last things we should take upon us is to-day to increase 
the regular Army of the United States, 

Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, I simply desire to supplement 
some of the quotations read by the Senator from Maine by giving some 
other matter to be found in the same reports from which he quoted 
which seem to me to be germane to this discussion. ‘The Senatorsays 
that he has delved among the reports of the past in to some of 
the propositions involved, and takes us with him back to the days be- 
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fore the war, and reads from the report of the then of War, 
John B. Floyd, to show that at that time, according to the 
the Army, much less in number then than now, was suflicient for all 
es purposes for which it might be used, and especially sufficient for 
the protection of our borders against any threatening Indian difficulty. 
Itake up the book where he leſt off and. I read further. The Secre- 
tary of War said, after using the language quoted by the Senator: 
I feel no hesitation now in bringing to the notice of Congress the importance 
of restoring to the . the superintendence and control of the In- 
dlans. It is quite im eto impress upon these savages the idea of obedience 


by any other means than military power. They respect i but a strong 
military force, and its proximity to them is therefore essential 


I submit that the experience with the American Indian in the years 
which have elapsed since 1860 does not make that foolish to-day which 
was wisdom then. I might quote also from General Schofield, and show 
the Senator that in the opinion of that able officer the show of military 
force to-day upon the Northwestern frontier is of such a character that 
it simply excites the contempt of the Indian. 

Let us look for a moment at the changed conditions in the Indian 
country from 1860 to the t time, referred to briefly by 
the Senator from Maine. In 1860 there was but a handful of men in 
the now great States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Kansas, Nebraska, and 
the Northwestern Territories. Now millions of men, women, and chil- 
dren occupy that broad domain. What has been the result upon the In- 
dian himself? In 1860, and for many years after that time, he ranged 
unmolested over the thousands and thousands of miles of territory 
where he could pursue the ae that period. There was no contact 
‘or conflict between him and the white settler except on rare occasions. 
But now, as the Senator says, the Indians, instead of roaming over that 
vast territory, have been gathered year after year upon reservations; 
and that fact has produced many of the Indian wars of late years. 
The Sioux Nation, for instance, gathered in the south part of the Ter- 
ritory of Dakota, occup; 36,000 square miles of territory, numbering 
trom twenty-five thousand to twenty-eight thousand people, and we 
have as a guard againstany raid that they might make upon the North- 
western territory but the two posts which I referred to the other day, 
the post at Fort Robinson and the post at Fort Niobrara, consisting of 
less than five hundred enlisted men, who guard all that vast frontier 
against an attack that I say is imminent from five thousand to eight 
thousand Sioux warriors armed and equipped with the best implements 
of war. 

There is a changed condition in respect to their ability to fight now 
and then. Ten or es Tose Indian of the frontier had as 
his weapon of attack and his weapon of defense the bow and arrow, 
and perhaps a few shotguns or poor muskets; but to-day, as I suggested 
before to the Senator from Maine, every adult Indian of the tribes of 
the West is armed with the Winchester rifle, and is expert in its deadly 
use. 

But the Senator from Maine says, and he quotes from the report of 
the Secretary of the Interior, that there is no danger that these Indians 
will commit any or probably take the war-path. I sub- 
mit as against that statement that it is not made by the Secretary of 
the Interior exactly as it is quoted by the Senator, because the Secre- 
tary of the Interior refers to the fact that these outbursts are to be pre- 
vented only by the militaryarm. I submit, as against the guess of the 
Senator from Maine, the letter I read a few days ago from the officer 
in command at Fort Niobrara, wherein he says that it is only a ques- 
tion of time, and probably a very short time, when there will be trouble 
with Red Cloud and his at the Pine The distin- 

L penare from Massachusetts [Mr. Dewan ok chairman of the 
ttee on Indian Affairs, introduced at this session of Congress a 
bill, which has the ing to take from the great 
Sioux reservation about one-third of the present ons of the Sioux 
Indians and open a way through the center of i 
Mr. DAWES. More. 
Mr. MANDERSON. Nearly halfof it, . in point of area. The 
ition in that bill is that the law shall not be operative until a cer- 
tain portion, perhaps a majority, of the Sioux braves shall consent to its 
provisions. I saw within a few days a letter from Dr. McGillyeuddy, 
the efficient agent of the Sioux Indians who are gathered in the vicinity 
of the Pine Ridge agency, in which he said that the bill had excited 
considerable discussion and opposition around the Indian camp-fires in 
the vicinity of his and of the Rosebud agency, and it had been deter- 
mined, if you please, by resolution considered and passed, that the first 
Indian who should sign an ent that such a law should become 
operative by their consent should be killed by his brother Indians. That 
is the fact, and it is one of the existing dangers from the Indians in that 
Territory. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FRYE in the chair). Does the 
—< from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Massachusetts ? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. 


Mr. DAWES. I dislike very adi to have the Senator’s statement 
go out without qualification. It-is very true that Red Cloud, an ex- 
ceedingly bold chief there, holds a fort near the Pine Ridge agency and 
plants the American flag over it, and considers himself in some seuse 


the President of the United States, and he has announced in a flour- 
ishing trumpet proclamation what he will do to any Indian who gives 
his assent to that bill; but he does not represent more than one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred, all told, of the twenty-eight thousand Indians 
about there. 

While I agree with the Senator as to the propriety of passing this 
bill, I do protest against the idea of charging it to the Indians. There 
never was a day when the Indian needed the Army around him as 
little as he does to-day. There is, in my opinion, need of filling up the 
regiments, but not becanse of anything the Indian has done in the near 
past or that there is any idea of his doing in the future. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I hope the sanguine view of the situation in- 
dulged in by the Senator from Massachusetts is the true one, and I 
hope I may be all wrong in my fear of trouble to the community in 
which I live, but it does not change my view of the situation, because, 
as I have heretofore suggested, my conclusion is reached after a most 
careful investigation made personally of the condition of affairs upon 
the Sioux reservation and an observation that has been made within a 
few months past. I do not want to appear in the light of an alarmist, 
but I say to the Senator from Massachusetts that there is threatening 
danger there. Red Cloud is a most aggressive, a most dangerous, and 
at the same time a most able Indian, and he has following him not 
only the handful of men who compose his band and the braves of the 
Northern Cheyennes, but there flock io his standard raised above the 
house built for him by the Government of the United States every dis- 
contented and troublesome Indian of the Sioux Nation. If there shall 
be outbreak there as the resultof deliberation by those bandsover what 
is known as the Dawes bill for dividing the Sioux reservation, I believe 
it will be trouble most grave in its character, that can not and will not 
be confined to the Indian bands nor limited to the Sioux reservation, 
but will extend with all the Horrors of a conflict of that kind to the 
white men who have so lately made themselves homes in that vicinity. 
It means a great danger to every white settlement on that border. 

The Senator from Maine quoted somewhat from General Schofield, 
and I desire to supplement what he read by reading another extract or 
12 7 ee to what I presented in the discussion the other day. 

e sai 

The only course consistent with justice and humanity, and = the — — 


ofa Donat pee r hie ed eva se per meron ra 8 
thex ot disregard, ai n to teach them eee. — 
friendship and peace rather than enmity and war, 


I will also quote from General Schofield, than whom no man is better 
informed about this whole question, a part of his report bearing upon 
the question of the increase of the Army of the United States. The 
Senator says that while General Schofield i is in favor of the three-bat- 
talion organization he is in favor of reaching that result by decreasing 
the number of enlisted men in the infantry regiments of the Army of 
the United States. But not so, for General Schofield says in the report 
from which I read: 


Ifsuch measures adopted, oe wro and errors of the past ma; 
be largely atoned for, ray spe gor A ribes of the 82 — 4 be rapidly Mivilized 


and finally incorporated into t body of the peo 
eee force now retained Sor this service wth be in training for the 
portant services future 
history of this country is very different from its past history, and from that of 
= other civilized nations, 


re im which must ere long be required of it, unless 
I respectfully submit that these subjects are worthy of the most serious con- 
that of the national d 


sideration as well as, and in connection with, ni efense against 

possible foreign ion. While the country isstruggling undera greatload 

of unem) —.— ital and labor, we are neglecting the ordinary prudential 
measures d y reason and experience, which teach that some part of this 

papes of capital — labor should be em to protect the acoumulated 

; tee kee Coes SPs TOSES eer eee destruction by domestic or 
foreign foes. 


He says further: 

I people, 
men would bea small army to be maintained with sole re erence to posite 
eo ed But when as pores age 8 y use 8 of 
tribes In the * W e e 7 to ite present 
883 hi 2 the gront sitio Of The country iak their pe 2 
with no reserve for — 8 

I submit that this language of General Schofield, not of ancient date 
but written as of yesterday, for it is his report of this year, is based 
upon an experience beyond that of any Senator upon this floor; that 
from the very nature of his position he has been so situated with re- 
gard to the Indian troubles, the domestic troubles that threaten the 
country, and with respect to the Army of the United States, that he 
knows whereof he speaks; and I submit that the Senator from Maine 
is wofully mistaken when he makes the statement that General Scho- 
field is not in favor of an increase of the enlisted force of the Army. 

Take some of the threatening dangers referred to by the Senator from 
Maine. As I understand him, we are in a condition that is almost de- 
fenseless upon our seacoast. He is the earnest, the eloquent, and the 
proper advocate of bettering the condition of affairs upon the coast by 
the building of modern fortifications and the casting of modern guns. 
He says he is in favor of building the fortifications and casting the 

ins, because we are entirely powerless against any attack that might 
be made upon us even by a third or fourth rate power. But he also 
says there is no necessity for an increase of the Army to protect the 
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coast; that it would take at least two years to build the fortifications 
and cast the guns which must be manned by the Army of the United 
States. I suggest to him that if there is the imminent danger he de- 
scribes and it would take us two years to build the needed fortifica- 
tions that will keep off invading fleets, the chances are that while we 
are getting ready for the defense of the character he speaks of a foreign 
army might invade this country, and a regular army even of thirty 
thousand men would be considered as of great importance for the pur- 
ape of protecting our industries and saving the country. 

tor suggests that the regular Army of the United States 
wine the war broke out in 1861 was of very little im ; that we 
would have been perhaps as well off if we had had no Army at all at 
that time and trusted entirely to volunteer organizations. 

Mr. HALE. So faras the rank and file is concerned. That is my 
proposition. ; 

Mr. MANDERSON. I understand. 

Mr. HALE. But the number of enlisted men was not a matter of 
moment. 

Mr. MANDERSON. That is to say, the enlisted men of the Army 
of the United States were not needed at all, and that all we needed 
were the officers of the Army. I do not know what the of 
the Senator from Maine may have been in the early part of the dark 
days of 1861, but I apprehend that during that time he probably visited 
some of the camps of the volunteer soldiers and saw some of the diffi- 
culties under which they labored. I remember that in April, 1861, I 
was one of several thousand men gathered in camp for the purpose of 
organization into regimental battalions to take the field, and of the 
thousands gathered in the camp of rendezvous there were very few able 
to instruct in the school of the battalion, the school of the company, or 
the manual of arms. Ithink perhaps five thousand men were gathered 
in the camp I refer to in the city of Cleveland, in 1861, and I venture 
the assertion that there were not one hundred men fitted to instract 
that large body of men in any part of the duty of the soldier, The 
officers of the Army of the United States were not there in very 
number. There were a few men who had served as private soldiers in 
the regular Army, and these became the efficient instructors of com- 
panies and battalions, took commissions in the volunteer army, and 
did most effective service. 

Mr. President, I believe in making the Army of the United States 
an organization so efficient and of such character that it shall be the 
pride of the American citizen to enter into its ranks as a private sol- 
dier, and this bill isa step in that direction. I believe that by thein- 
creased pay proposed by this bill to the private soldier, by increased 

ties of instruction, not only in the mere school of the soldier, 
the manual of arms, and the drill of the company, but by instruction 
in the science of war, the intelligent private soldiers of the Army of the | an 
United States may become the officers who will lead the volunteer or- 
ganizations in the wars of the future to conflict and to success. 

But I submit, Mr. President, that the view taken of this matter by 
the Senator from Maine is not one that has been held by those who 
have been in position to know a great deal about the subject. I call 
his attention to but one authority, and it seems to me that it will be 
sufficient for the purpose. I will read from two different authorities. 
When John C. Calhoun was Secretary of War of the United States he 
was commenting upon the experience the country had in passing 
through in the war of 1812, and said: 


The disadvantages of inexperience in the officers and men without the means 
of immediate instruction was the fatal error at the commencement of the late 


war that cost us so much treasure and blood. The establishment which 
preceded it was very imperfectly organized, and did not admit of the necessary 
augmen 


Yet notwithstanding that experience we went on just as we are going 
on to-day until we reached the year 1846, and the Mexican war was 
upon us. Were we any better a pea No; the economists in the 
Congress of the United States kept down the military organization and 
did everything apparently to make it inefficient rather than promote 
its efficiency, and the result is described by General McClellan in an 
article written by him in the year 1877: 


When the Mexican war broke out öl Army 
was about -three hundred. The force with which General Taylor reached 
5 was three thousand, and that with which he fought the battles 


not have 8 to two-thirds of the direct expenses of the 8 not tak - 
eee eee or the 

vy losses by disease and indirect losses 8 
ae 


in battle, or the 

Mr. HALE. What does General McClellan state there was the real 
actual force of the regular Army of the United States? 

Mr. MANDERSON. The actual fighting strength of the regular 
Army was about five thousand three hundred men. We ran along after 
this experience in the war with Mexico and we reached the time to 
which the Senator from Maine has referred, and, as I understand him, 
he says all that was nevessary to place this Government in the year 


1861 in efficient position to quell the war of ‘the rebellion was that we 
should have had a mere skeleton army, made up of officers without 
enlisted men. How you are to maintain such an organization I am 
somewhat at a loss to perceive. The officer who drills his battalion or 
the captain who drills his company receives instruction as well as gives 
it, and his experience would be worth but little if he was a mere book 
soldier. The ability to handle men in the field, so that they may be 
efficient and a fighting force, is based upon handling them in time ot 
peace. A captain who should simply confine himself to his tactics in 
his room, and never go upon the drill-ground for the purpose of maneu- 
vering his company and drilling them in the school of the company, 
would be of very little use when you placed him in command of one 
hundred men at the outbreak of a war. As the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. LoGan] suggests, he does not see what the officers. could learn 
about the marching of troops, or the camp life, the care of men, and 
preparing them for battle. 

During last summer when in the Territory of Utah I spent three days 
at what was called the summer camp of instruction, organized by Gen- 
eral McCook, in command of Camp Douglas. Of his own regiment and 
another he had gathered fifteen companies of men, very few men to a 
company it is true, but still sufficient for the purposes of drill and suffi- 
cient for instruction in the practical, not theoretical, art of war. These 
officers and men under the direction of their efficient leader had gonesome- 
what into the actual requirements of war. I saw there for the first time 
since the close of the war of the rebellion earthworks constructed and 
the making of all the guards that are prepared for the purpose of making 
obstructions to an attack—gabions, fascines, abatis, &c.; and I submit to 
the Senator from Maine that those who received the most effectual good 
from this practice drill, which would have been impossible without the 
enlisted men, were the younger officers, who had seen nothing of war 
and were here putting in actual practice the theories that they lad 
learned at West Point. > 

But I am digressing from the proposition. I proposed to show that 
the efficient commander of the Army of the Potomac differed some- 
what from the Senator from Maine. 

I remember a story of a glib young lawyer who advanced a remark- 
able legal p. tion to the court, and was told by the judge: My 
young friend I am very much surprised tə hear you make a statement 
of that kind and claim it to be law;’’ and opening a volume of Black- 
stone said: ‘‘ Blackstone says so and so—a proposition directly the re- 
verse of that just stated.” 

The attorney was not at all embarrassed, and said: ‘‘ Well, your 
honor, there is where Blackstone and I differ.“ I submit to the Sen- 
ator from Maine that I will show wherein he and General McClellan 
differ as to what would have been the probable result if we had had 

roby Pond the character described by him and what would have re- 
sulted if we had had an efficient army of the character proposed by 
this bill. General McClellan says: 

Liv grt vaha enor atts Semaphore of the civil war. Wedo not doubt 
that 1 the field of the first would have in- 
enio thew plete rout ofthe she a raw confederates, and, in ait peeks, put an 

to ane was would certainly have enabled usto drive the confederate 
and have cleared the eastern ion of the State as 
3 as 8 was accomplished a little earlier in West Virginia. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator allow me to say a word? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator agree with General McClellan that 
a regular army of fifteen thousand men would have not only defeated 
the rebel forces, but would have ended the war? 

Mr. MANDERSON. I think this is true beyond question, that if 


‘fifteen thousand regular troops had been upon the Union side at the bat- 


tle of Manassas, the first Bull Run would not have been a sore defeat 
to the Union arms, but would have been a victory of such character 
that it might, and probably would, have induced a peace upon some 
terms. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator believe. that no matter what might 
have been the result of the first battle of Bull Run, had our victory 
been as great as it could have been, it would have perceptibly shortened 
the war? 

Mr. MANDERSON. I think it would most decidedly. 

Mr. HALE. I do not agree with the Senator. 

Mr. eee And do not agree either with General McClel- 
lan on that ial 

Mr. There were several things with reference to the con- 
duct of the war where I did not agree with General McClellan. Ido 
not believe that great war could have been stopped by one battle. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I think there will be no issue between the 
Senator from Maine and myself on the 5 that as an organizer 
of a disciplinarian, and a man w military 

skill, and ability in that direction few men were higher than 
General McClellan. I have given his view of the matter. 

Mr. HALE. Let me putaquestion. Supposing the United States 
at that time had had a regular Army of one hundred thousand men, does 
the Senator believe that that would have prevented the war of the re- 
bellion and the settlement of the great issues involved in that war? 

Mr. MANDERSON. I believe most firmly that if the United States 
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had hadin April, 1861, an army of one hundred thousand, true to the 
cause of the Union—— : 

Mr. HALE, That is another thing. 

Mr. MANDERSON. True to the cause of the Union, there would 
have been no war. 

Mr. HALE. Thatis anotherthing. Had the United States had an 
army of one hundred thousand men at that time, one-half of them in 
moral, effective, and physical force would have been directed against 
the life of the Government as it was. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Pardon me just there. There is not on record the 
desertion of a company or a soldier from the regular Army. 

Mr. MANDERSON. On the contrary: 

Mr. HALE. I am not stating that. But as a military establishment 
under the control, under the political influence at the time, one hun- 
dred thousand men in the regular Army of the United States in 1861 
would not have been of perceptible benefit to us in that great struggle. 

Mr. MANDERSON. There is where the Senator and General McClel- 
lan differ. 

Mr. HALE. I am obliged to differ with General McClellan. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Let us read further what he says, and this was 
written in 1877, many years after the close of the war, when he had the 
benefit of not only his war experience, but the observation resulting 
from investigation after the war, of reports of different army leaders, 
Ko.: 


The cost of maintaining these fifteen thousand additional troops from the close 
of the Mexican war to the commencement of the war of secession would not 
have amounted to one-fiftieth of the war debts of the General Government, 
the States, counties, and municipalities. Should we compare it with the total 
amountof direct and indirect expenditures by both es to the war, the losses 
of the two sections in lives, in property destroyed, business ruined, and capital 
sunk, we should be at a loss to express the relation, so absurdly small would be 

relative cost of those additional troops. 


But, Mr. President, does it need quotation or argument that in time 
of peace we should prepare for war? There is no it seems to 
me, that hasin it more of wisdom, and I submit to the te another 

uotation somewhat apropos to the subject under consideration. De 
Pocus, in his celebrated work, says: 

War is an occurrence to which all nations are subject, democratic nations as 
well as all others. Whatever taste they may have for peace, they must hold 
themselves in readiness to repel aggression. 

That, I take it, is the wise position occupied by the Senator from Maine 
when he that there are threatened dangers requiring an increase 
of the Navy of the United States, the building of war ships, the con- 
struction of fortifications, and the casting of It seems to me that 
every reason which prompts him to this conclusion should prompt him 
also to the proposition that the regular Army of the United States should 
be made efficient. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, if I understand the argument of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON] it is based upon two theories: 
first, that we want an increase of the Army to suppress possible Indian 
outbreaks, and, second, we want it for fear there may be another rebell- 
ion. If there is anything at all in the discussion of the question as to 
what would have been the effect of a large army in 1861, it is on the 
hypothesis that we must keep a large standing army for the purpose of 
meeting just such Ba pours asarosethen. I do not suppose the Sen- 


ator from Nebraska aim that there is a possibility of such an oc- 
currence again. 
Mr. MANDERSON. Did the Senator understand me to say that I 
another rebellion ? 


r. TELLER. I did not understand the Senator so to say. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I do not understand why the Senator from Col- 
orado should make that remark. 

Mr. TELLER, ‘The Senator said that if we had had a large army in 
1860 we should have avoided the rebellion; therefore we must now have 
a large standing army. Why? I simply say there is no force in the 
argument at all unless the Senator thinks there is danger of another 
rebellion, which I assume that he does not think will occur. We have 
now from the chairman and from everybody who has discussed the bill, 
with the exception of one Senator, the declaration that there is no 
of a war from any source, and that Senator is the Senator from Nebraska, 
who still insists, as he did the other day, that there is imminent danger 
of an Indian war; and as to that, and that only, I propose to say a few 
words, not to go at all into the other question or to attempt to answer 
what has been said on behalf of the bill by others. 

The Senator from Nebraska says that in 1860 there was danger of 
war with the Indians, but that it is infinitely greater now. The Sena- 
tor must have carelessly examined the condition of the Indian tribes 
in this country if he asserts that they are in any such condition to carry 
on a war as they were in 1860. He says, in the first place, that they 
were armed with bows and arrows. TheSenatoris certainly mistaken 
in that. More than twenty-five years ago I saw the warriors on the 

lains armed with the best weapons that were then in existence, and 
if they have gotany better now it is simply because there has been an 
improvement in arms, Then they had a reservoir back of them of food, 
with a great country outlying with millions of cattle, estimated by Mr. 
Greeley to be equal to all the horned cattle in the United States, upon 


which they could feed, with innumerable opportunities to escape from 
the troops on the frontier; but to-day there is not any frontier at all in 
the United States. The Indians, instead of being in a condition to 
carry on war as they were in 1860 when we had the magnificent army 
of twelve or fifteen thousand men, are in no condition to carry on war 
for the reason that I gave the other day, which is understood by the 
Indians as well as by any military man in the world, that they have 
no supplies upon which they can subsist. They can not go back into 
the interior and subsist themselves in peace to-day, as the Senator ought 
to know. Of that immense herd of buffaloes that Mr. Greeley declared 
was so great in numbers, there are not enough left to-day to keep the 
Indians a month if they had them all. Itis physically impossible for 
any large number of Indians to go upon the war-path; and they are 
not only warriors but they are sensible in their methods. They under- 
stand very well that they can not be supported in arms against the 
Government by the Government. They understand that. With all 
the foolish things we have done in reference to them they do not ex- 
pect us to feed them while they fight us; and they know better than 
to fight, unless it may be now and then a little party of thirty or forty 
men as went out from the Apache reservation last spring. 

I have been looking over the co dence between the War De- 
partment and General Crook, and I find that the general says he has 
all the troops he wants. General Crook telegraphed that he did not 
want any more troops and could not use them if he had them; and 
there is not any place where there is likely to be a foray made by In- 
dians where there is not an abundance of troops to meet any such foray 
as they would make. . 

Mr. MANDERSON. If the Senator will permit me, I should like to 
say a word. ` 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. MANDERSON. The Senator speaks of the fact that General 
Crodk said that he desired no more troops because of the character of 
the country in which the Apaches under Geronimo were operating. It 
was not a numerous body of troops he desired, but men skilled in that 
sort of warfare; and therefore it was that he left his white cavalry in 
the rear and entered the mountains on the border of Mexico with In- 
dian scouts, and not with white soldiers. 

Mr. TELLER. It is perfectly immaterial why he did not want any 
more It can not be said that he did not put down the outbreak 
of the Indians quicker because the Army was needed. He did call for 
two hundred scouts to be enlisted from the peaceable Indians of the 
Apache tribe, and he got them, and that is the force he wants to-day, 
and not United States troops except in a limited number, and he has, 
if his statement is correct, and I have no doubt about it, only thirty- 
four warriors to contend with at most. 

The honorable Senator spoke of Red Cloud, and he said Red Cloud 
had with him a large force. The chairman of the committee stated the 
number in excess of what he really has got. It is less than two hun- 
gred poopie all told, men, women, and children, that he can depend upon 
to adhere to his standard; ‘and contrary to the statement the Senator 
made that the Northern Cheyennes are with him, they have never been 


with Red Cloud in sympathy nor in fact. 
Mr. DAWES. Will the Senator allow me to add that the force at the 
Pine Ridge agency is as well drilled as any ca in the United States, 


and I will call on the Senator from Illinois to y as to who was able to 
command the whole of that reservation and keep the there. Dr. 
McGillienddy, in the most extreme case of attempted outrage on the part 
of this man Red Cloud, held him in subjection, and he does to-day, and 
the peace of the whole reservation is maintained there by the efficiency 
and energy of Dr. McGillicuddy and the discipline of the Indian police, 
every one of them an Indian. : 

Mr. TELLER. The chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
ling tein just what I was going to state, but very much better than I 
could. 

Mr. DAWES. I beg the Senator’s on. 

Mr. TELLER. The facts are exactly as he states. I was about to 
state that the present agent with his force was able and willing and at 
all times ready to cope with Mr. Red Cloud and his force whenever he 
threatened any disturbance. Now, instead of the Northern Cheyennes 
being in sympathy with Red Cloud they have been hostile to him, and 
aportion ofthe Northern Cheyennesat least are as harmless and as peace- 
able to-day as any Indiansin the United States. They arescattered up 
and down the Tongue River for 10 to 150 miles—I do not remember 
the exact distance—in their cabins built by their own hands or with 
their own money that they have earned and living in acondition at least 
of semi-civilizationa large number of them, and I do not think that there 
need beapprehended any danger from them for they have subsisted them- 
selves by labor there for at least two years without making any trouble. 

~ Ido not want to go into any general discussion of this bill; but I 
insist that there never has been at any time in the history of our rela- 
tions with the Indians, from the beginning of the settlements on the 
continent to the present day, when there was so little use for an army 
to hold the Indian in subjection as there is at thishour. It is absolute 
folly to talk about increasing the Army for that purpose. With a fourth 
of the Army you now have, you can hold the Indians in subjection, ex- 
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cept that occasionally some of them may break out and commit an in- 
Gyana: depredation as white people do in every community in the 

I said a moment ago that the frontier was abandoned. There is no 
place where the Indian can flee now that he does not find a settler and 
the settler pretty well able to protect himself, as I know from experi- 
ence. I know that when the war was rank and when that great coun- 
try back of the Missouri River was without a soldier and when the In- 
dians had an abuudance of food upon which they could fall back and 
when they made their raids, it was the settlers single-handed and alone 
who coped with them and held them at bay. It was not the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and it was not done with Government money. 
I recollect one Saturday the little community in which I lived were 
called upon to meet an attempted Indian attack; we had not heard from 
the States for six weeks; we did not know whether the Government of 
the United States was in existence or whether it had gone; it was in the 
midst of war. A community not consisting of over five thousand or eight 
thousand people at the most raised and putin the field, and had 40 miles 
from that place on the second day one hundred and ten mounted men 
armed and equipped who made their way down to the river and opened 
the telegraph and railroad lines without Government aid and without 
Government assistance and without ever having received to this day a 
dollar of Government pay. Everywhere that the Indian goes now he 
finds asettler and everywhere that he goes he findsa community ready 
to meet him half-way if he makes an attempt to outrage any body in any 
community, and he knows that as well as the best military man in this 
country. 

I repeat again that the use of the Army is not the method by which 
the Indians are to be broughtinto civilization, and I do not care whether 
it is General Schofield or any other man who insists that he wants the 
Army for the purpose of holding in subjection the Indian population of 
the United States; I say that hour has passed, and not only humanity 
but public policy requires that we should adopt another and a different 
method in dealing with the Indians. I do not believe there is an in- 
telligent man on the frontier living by the side of the Indians who 
would approve of the increase of the Army to thirty thousand men 
upon the theory that they are needed for his protection from the Sioux 
or the Crows or any other of the Indians on the frontier. 

Why, Mr. President, if you are to guard and watch these Indians 
you have not got men enough with thirty thousand troops in the Army; 
you must have a hundred thousand if you are to rely solely and en- 
tirely on watching and keeping as many soldiers in the community as 
you have Indians. You have got one hundred and sixty-five thousand. 
wild Indians, and as the Senator from Nebraska truly said the other 
day, if it is a question of war it is almost the whole population you 
have to meet except the infants; it is the women; it is the boys of ten 
and twelve years who are to be met and treated as warriors if you treat 
them as warriors at all. If you talk about scattering troops all over 
the country to keep the Indians in subjection by force, of what more 
use will thirty thousand be than twenty-five thousand ? 

Mr. MANDERSON. I should like to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado to one statement in the report of Dr. MeGillycuddy, 
agent at the Pine Ridgeagency. Heis speaking of the Northern Chey- 
enne Indians. I understand the Senator from Colorado to say that they 
have progressed Med 6 far in civilization. 

Mr. TELLER. Iam speaking of those who went first, and not the 
last. I do not know anything about the last immigration. That is 
since I have had anything to do with Indian affairs. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I call the Senator’s attention to this comment 
of Dr. MeGillycuddy on the Northern Cheyennes. 

Mr. TELLER. Dr. McGillycuddy is not within a thousand miles of 
the Northern Cheyennes, the large portion of them. Ile may have some 
Northern Cheyennes at Pine Ridge. 

Mr. MANDERSON, It was the Northern Cheyennes at Pine Ridge of 
whom I was talking. He says that the last remnant of them, about a 
thousand in number, joined the three hundred and sixty who are al- 
ready upon this reservation, the Pine Bagea ncy; thatall the Northern 
Cheyennes are in sympathy with Red Cloud and his band, numbering 
one thousand three hundred and sixty, and he says further: 

THE NORTHERN CHEYENNES. 

These Indians remain in the non-progressive condition peculiar to them for 
several years t. They do not build or live in houses, farm, or send their chil- 
dren to school, considering themselves in their aboriginal egotism superior to 
the white man who works for a living. I have been associated with them more 
or less for the past eight years, and can observe no change in them since they 
surrendered from the war-path in 1877. 

They were at Pine Ridge agency in 1884, and the band is there yet. 
I saw them last fall in about the condition described by Dr. McGilli- 
cuddy. 

Mr. TELLER. I am aware that there are some Northern Chey- 
ennes at McGillicuddy’s agency. They went there late in the fall of 
1884, Ihave never heard any complaint of them. I have not read 
McGillicuddy’s report, but prior to that a large number of Northern 
Cheyennes, the most hostile, the wildest, the most vigorous of them 
all, fled on their own account from the Indian Territory and went u 
to Pine Ridge. Dissatisfied with Pine Ridge accommodations Asi 
treatment they went from there to Tongue River, in Montana, and they 
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are the Indians of whom I have spoken. I have yet to learn even from 
this report that there is any disposition on the part of the Northern 
Cheyennes at the Pine Ridge agency to affiliate with the hostile Indians 
of Red Cloud's band, if they can be called hostile at all, which I deny. 

Mr. President, it is easy enough to get up a bugbear about Indian 
wars. I know exactly how sensitive the Western people are on that 
question. I know how ready they are to believe it. I have seena 
whole community, composed of thousands of men, in a state of frenzy 
when the statement came that a little band of Indians were a few miles 
out. I have seen a whole community go practically wild after the 
Sioux war in Minnesota, and it is not strange that they should. But 
that time has passed, as everybody knows, and nobody knows it so 
well as the Indian, because he understands that he has not a place to 
flee to, and that he has not the opportunity of supporting himself ina 
conflict with the United States. 

That is all I care to say as to the bill. The bill must be defended 
on some other ground than its necessity for the purpose of putting down 
the Indian population. 

Mr, HAWLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CAMERON. I ask the Senator to give way for a moment to go 
into executive session. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I am perfectly vung to go on now, 

Mr. CAMERON. There are matters of importance in executive ges- 
sion to be attended to, and it is impossible to finish the bill to-night. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Ishall only speak fifteen minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from P vania. 

Mr. CALL. Iask the Senator from Pennsylvania to withdraw that 
for a moment. 

Mr. CAMERON. For what purpose? 

Mr. CALL. Lonly wish to make an announcement. 

Mr. CAMERON. Very well. 

Mr. CALL. I give notice that to-morrow morning at the conclusion 
of the morning business I shall ask the Senate to take up the resolution 
relative to the forfeiture of Florida land grants in order that I maysub- 
mit some few remarks to the Senate upon it. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Mr. MAHONE. With the permission of the Senator from Peunsyl- 
vania 
Mr. HAWLEY, I believe I have the floor. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecticut has 
the floor. 
Mr. MAHONE. I ask leave to makea report from a conference com- 
mittee. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is a privileged matter. The 
Senator from Virginia submits a conference report, which will be read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 44) making appropriations for the 
erection of a public building at San Antonio, Tex., having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respect- 
ive Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendment numbered 1. 

That Senate recede from its d ement to the amendment of the House 
numbered 2, and agree to the same with the following amendment: Strike out 
the words “ one hundred and fifty thousand dollars” and insert the words “so 
herein limited; and that the House concur in the same. 

WILLIAM MAHONE, 

RICHARD COKE, 

JOHN O. SPOONER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


SAMUEL DIBBLE, 
SEABORN REESE, 
W. H. WADE, 
f, Managers on the part of the House. 
The report was concurred in. 


PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 
. Mr. CAMERON. I now renew my motion. 
Mr. FRYE, If the Senator will yield to me one moment I want to 
offer an order to get papers before the Committee on Commerce. 
Mr. CAMERON. Very well. 
Mr. FRYE. I offer the following order: 


Ordered, That the papers on file relating tothe Harlem River Improvement 
be taken therefront and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


The order was agreed to. 

EFFICIENCY OF THE ARMY. 

Mr. LOGAN. Before the motion for an executive session is put I 
desire to have a time fixed to-morrow, if the other gentlemen who de- 
sire to be heard besides the Senator from Connecticut will agree, at which 
we shall take the vote on the bill to increase the efficiency of the Army, 
with all the amendments.. I would suggest 3 o’clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Mlinois asks 
unanimous consent of the Senate that 3 o’clock to-morrow be fixed as 
the time at which the vote shall be taken on the military bill. 

Mr. LOGAN. If we can reach a vote sooner I will say I should not 
want to postpone a vote. I will say not later than 3 o’clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. PLUMB. I object. 
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The PRESIDENT The Senator from Kansas objects. 

Mr. CULLOM. I my colleague will insist on sitting to-morrow 
until this bill is disposed of. There are many other measures here that 
ought to be considered, which are waiting. 

Mr. LOGAN. I desire to be patient aboutit. Of course everybody 

so disposed has a right to make objection, but I do not see why there 
should not be an hour fixed fora vote. It is usual on all measures that 
come up, where they are discussed at length before the Senate; but if 
there is objection, of course I can not help it. 

Mr. PLUMB. I have noobjection to having the vote taken to-mor- 
row; but after the motion of the Senator from Maine is disposed of 
there will be a number of other motions, going, probably, to every sec- 
tion of the bill. I do not want to embarrass the action of the Senate 
in regard to propositions of that sort. The pending question is one 
thing, and the several other parts of the bill are another. 

Mr. LOGAN. It is understood always that fixing a time for the 
vote on a bill means that at that time we begin to vote on whatever 
amendments may be proposed to it. It does not mean that the final 
vote shall then be taken, so as to cut off amendments, but that we com- 
mence to vote at that time. That is the custom always in the Senate. 

Mr. PLUMB. Then I withdraw the objection if it is understood 
that 3 o’clock to-morrow will be the time for voting on the pending 
proposition. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Illinois asks unan- 
imous consent of ths 8 Senate that at 3 o’clock to-morrow the Senate 

to vote on the pending question. 

Mr. LOGAN. Not later than 3 o’clock. 
aoe PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not later than 3. Is there objec- 

on? 

Mr. PLUMB. On the pending question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion. The Chair 
hears no objection, and that order is made by the unanimous agree- 
ment of the Senate. 

IMMIGRATION OF CHINESE. 


Mr. CAMERON. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before that is done the Chair de- 
sires to submit a message from the President of the United States. 

The Secretary read the message, as follows: 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Slates : 

I pansu dee the . of 8 by view to 
tain co: 9 touching 3 1 of Chinese ties Saker than 
laborers T go and Somes of 9 5 free will and accord.” . 

In my annual message of of December last I said: 

“In the application of ons acts Myre to execute the treaty of 1880, re- 
strictive of the 5 Chinese laborers in the United States, individual 
cases of have occurred eee the power of the Executive to remedy, 


appro- 
cer 


provisions of the acts of Congress ap; 
and 5th July, 1884. The hardship has in some cases been 
— courts. In other cases, ——.— where the phraseology of 1 statutes 
has appeared to be conclusive against any discretion on the part of the officers 
th the execution of tie aw, Chinese persons expressly entitled to 
ee the treaty have been refused a landing and sent back to 
the country whence or hase ag rer tei without being afforded any opportunity toshow 
in the courts or otherw a Se ADE Dateline of free ingress and egress 
which it was the purpose fog se treaty to 

In the language of = of the judicial 8 of the Supreme Court of 
the United States to which I have referred.“ the supposition should not be in- 
dulged that Congress, while professing to faithfully execute the treaty stipula- 
tions, and recognizing the fact that they secure to a certain class the right to go 
from and come to the United States, intended to make its peten depend 
upon the formance of conditions which it was physically impossible to per- 
form.” (U.S. R. 112, p.554, Chew Heong v. U. S.) 

The act of July 5, imposes such an impossible condition in not providing 
for the admission, under proper certificate, of Chinese travelers of the ex- 
em classes in the cases most likely to arise in ordinary commercial inter- 
course. 

The treaty provisions governing the case are as follows: 

“ARTICLE I. * The 1 or suspension shall be reasonable, aud 
shall apply sae to Chinese who may go to the. United States as laborers, other 

ot being included in the limitations. 


“ART. II. Chinese subjects, w p a ‘the United States as teach- 
ers, students, merchants, or from with their body and house- 
hold servants, * * * 


r curiosity, 
sS, shall be Allowed t to p and come of their own free will 
and accord, and shall be accorded all the rights, privileges, immunities, and ex- 
emptions which are accorded to the citizens and subjects of the most favored 


on.“ 
Section 6 of the amended Chinese immigration act of 1884 purports to secure 
this right to the exempted classes named by means of preseribed certifi- 
cates of their status, which certificates shall be the prima facie and the sole per- 
missible evidence to establish a right of entry into the United States. But it 
provides in terms for the 5 of certificates in —— only: 

a) Chinese subjects from a port of China; 

b) Chinese perso Chinese race) who 0 may at the time be sub- 

ects of some from th e other than Chi 


ions of a Wer a 
ties as x Nr geben yg —— then that of Chins, 

It is that I should call the earnest attention of Congress to the cir- 

that the statute makes no provision whatever for the somewhat nu- 

merous class of Chinese who, retaining their Chinese subjection in some 

countries other than a, desire to come from such countries to the United 


Chinese merchants have trading operations of magnitude throughout the 
world, They do not become citizens or 8 of the 3 where they may 
temporarily reside and trade; they continue to be —— and to them 
the explicit exemption of the treaty 5 eseme Yet, if such a pera Ryo, na the 
head of a mercantile house at Hong-Kong or Yokohama or Honolulu or Havana 


ar oh AAAA to ones Rome ane Of Caen eee SNe DUIS Siaa mee ee 
w e irement that he m e peace certificate, in prescribed and 
in the English issued by thi so Government. If there be at the 


certificate in the bed form, he can 
visions of the present law unjustly debarred from entry ‘into the 
usual Chinese rt will not suffice, for it is not in the 


such certificate from place 
„ he is not a subject ox citizen thereof, “at the time," or at 


“Rhere being, therefore, nostatutory S the tors upon which 
Chinese persons, in foreign countries but not su 9 of such 
a may 8 and rights as members 
in the absence of a Chinese representative in such country, the of the 
daer C A E T un 
the omission by the revenue to recognize as lawful 
certificates —— issued in ſavor of Chinese ———— by the Chinese — anpa 
5 e or the spirit 
appears to bea a on of the 
pay oe and in adopting this rule he was con- 
thority 0 judicial ‘decisions as to what evidence is neces- 
fact thatan individual Chinaman belongs to the exempted 


however, went ‘ond the spirit vi the 1 and the judicial decisions, 
e in Ae ee j 


care thereat. 
the intervention of the United States 
ity, his function being to check the pı — 
The power or dut; py yas 


ion is or distinct from that supervisory 3 t either 
dispenses foreign certificate T, len visa to 
stand alone and sufficient, or else it combines in one Sak not the dition 


functions of certification and verification of the fact certified. 
The official character attaching to we consular certification contemplated by 
FFF 1885, is to be borne in mind. It is not 


. as an official attestation, on the 

e rs at the port of entry were to admit the 

fi fonte tel u. ess question arise as 
3 

It became, therefore, amend the circular of January 14, 1885, and 


this was done on the’ ith of — follo by striking out the clause 
scribing original certification of status by the United States consuls. The effect 
of this amendment is to deprive any certificate the United States consuls may 
issue, of the value it purported to | Som as sole permissible ore under 
the hen its issuance was prescribed by Treasury There 
is, Laat este 5 prevent consuls 5 certificates of . their 
to be the absence of statutory authentica- 


Bie complaint ofthe Chinese minster, in his note of March 21, 19%, is that 
the FFC of San Fran- 
cisco, ha arrived at San Francisco from Hong-Kong, and exhibited a certifi- 
cate of the United States consul at Hong-Kong as to iis status as a merchant 
and consequently exempt the to 

was sent back to H 

e certificate he bore was doubtl 


eS which, — the ee of the 5 Court — quoted, it 
was physicall eee 
This an jo Peery act should be reformed as y as possible, 


in order that reap paceman veer such cases may be avoided, and the imputation 
agape — eee rest upon the gaon faith of the United States 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 

Executive Mansiox, Washington, April 6, 1896. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The message, with the accompany- 
ing papers, will be referred tothe Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
be printed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CAMERON. I renew my motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before putting the motion the Chair 
will lay before the Senate the unfinished business, being the bill (S. 67) 
to provide for the formation and admission into the Union of the State 
of Washington, and for other purposes. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the considera- 
tion of executive business. After thirty minutes spent in executive 
session the doors were reopened, and (at 50’clock and 15 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


CONFIRMATION. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate April 6, 1886. 
SECRETARY OF LEGATION AT PARIS. 


Henri Vignaud, of Louisiana, formerly second secretary of the lega- 
tion of the United States at Paris, to be secretary of the legation. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, April 6, 1886. 


The House met at120’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. 
MILBURN, D. D. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dispense 
with the reading of so much of the Journal as relates to the introduc- 
tion and reference of bills and joint resolutions. 
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There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 
The remainder of the Journal was read and approved. 


CORRECTION OF A REFERENCE. 


Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday I introduced a resolution 
calling for certain information from the Interior Department with ref- 
erence to discriminations the New Orleans, and Gulf, and other 
roads, which was referred to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 
I asked at the time thatit be referred to the Committee on Commerce, 
where it properly belongs; but ae the request was not heard on 
account of the confusion prevailing in the Hall. 

The SPEAKER. The reference was 8 by inadvertence, and the 
correction will be made. The resolution will N 
mittee on Commerce. 

REFERENCE OF SENATE RESOLUTIONS, ETC. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House, under the rule, — yor reso- 
lution (H. Res. 18) for the further distribution of the report of the Pub 
lic Lands Commission with Senate amendments, and a concurrent reso- 
lution of the Senate providing for the binding at the Government Print- 
ing Office of the schedules of the second, third, fourth, and tenth 
censuses; which were referred to the Committee on Printing. 

PAYMENT OF SILVER, BOSTON SUBTREASURY. 

benim rig ayo Jat before eee eee 
Secretary of the Treasury, stating, in response to a resolu 
House, that the payment of silver dollars is not refused at the sub- 
treasury at Boston; which was referred to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures, and ordered to be printed. 


HUNTING ISLAND LIGHT-HOUSE. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Light-House 
Board asking an appropriation for the purchase of a site removal 
and erection of the Hunting Island light-house thereon; which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY VS. UNITED STATES, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the assistant 
clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the order and find- 
ings of fact of that court in the case of the Protestant Episcopal Theo- 
logical Seminary and High School in Virginia the United States; 
which was seria to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to 
be printed. 

INDIAN TREATY FUNDS. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting, with inclosures, a letter from the 
Secretary of the Interior concerning the loss of treaty funds by the 
Choctaw, Creek, and Seminole Indians, respectively, resulting from a 
compromise with the sureties of Lucius N. Robinson, late superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs; which was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

MEDICAL EXAMINERS, PENSION OFFICE. 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the acting 


~ Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a letter from the Secretary of the 


Interior in relation to an increase of the number and salaries of medical 
examiners in the Pension Office; which was referred to Whe Committee 
on Expenditures in the Interior Department, and ordered to be printed. 


IMPROVEMENT OF MISSOURI RIVER, FORT LEAVENWORTH. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 
of War, transmitting a report and map from the Chief of Engineers 
showing encroachments of the Missouri River opposite Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans., and asking an appropriation to protect the banks; which 
was referred to the Committee on Rivers and ‘bors. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. NELSON 
for ten days, on account of important business, and to Mr. O'DONNELL, 
on account of sickness in his family. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

On motion of Mr. LA FOLLETTE, by unanimous consent leave was 
gtanted to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies 
of the same, papers filed in support of House bill 5636, first session of 
the Forty-eighth Congress, to pension Otto Leissring. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


The SPEAKER. Thegentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] 


introduced a resolution recently re? for the purchase of a certain | Com: 


digest of international law, which the Chair supposed at the time was 
a resolution to print, and it was referred accordingly to that committee. 
Upon an examination of the resolution the Chair thinks it should go 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs; and if there be no objection the 
correction will be made. 

There being no objection, the change of reference was ordered. 

LEAVE TO SIT DURING SESSIONS OF THE HOUSE. 
Mr. STORM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to submit a 


resolution from the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service, asking 
permission to sit during the sessions of the House. 
The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read, subject to objection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, . Committee on Reſorm in the Civil Service, charged 
with the investigation of matters connected with the appropriation of $50,000 for 
certain improvements of the Ohio River near J: e, Ind., under a res- 
olution of the House adopted March 16, 1886, r the ses- 
sions of the House, 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered, and agreed to. 

Mr. STORM moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to discharge the 
Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar from the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 5891, and put it upon its passage. 

Mr. BLAND. We had better have the regular order if we are to 
have a contest over these requests. 

Mr. RYAN. I want to say to the gentleman from Missouri that 
this will not provoke any debate. It is for the relief of an individual 
and I do not think there will be any contest. I will assure my frien 
from Missouri that if it provokes any debate I will withdraw it. 

The SPEAKER. The title of the bill will be read, after which ob- 
jection will be asked for. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


— bill et ecto R. 5891) to 3 ** erp for = pe pany the 8 
0 r east of rinci, me- 
Eim B. Hall as . —5 r cr the estate of William Proderiok 


Mr. RYAN. I ask that the bill be read. I do not believe there will 
be any objection. 

The bill was read at length. 

Mr. SPRINGER rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois object? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I do not desire to make any objection; but I wish 
to state on behalf of the Committee on Claims that I have an order to 
pees for the action of the House which would set apart next Friday 

r considering cases of this kind on the Private Calendar, and which I 
think will meet the approval of the House. It will enable us to reach 
cases of this kind in the regular way. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEACH. Ishall object, after hearing the statement of my friend 
from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I now offer the resolution I have indicated. 

Mr. BLAND. I call for the regular order. 

RESTRICTIONS ON AMERICAN PORK. 

Mr. PHELPS. I present a privileged report from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. Iam instructed to report back with a favorable recom- 
mendation and to ask for the adoption of the resolution which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of “genre be, and he is haen requested to trans 
mit, if not incompatible with, the pubi ‘interest, core es of all correspondence 
his rance, Germany, Austria, 


tion and the reasons given therefor. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. PHELPS moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


CONSIDERATION OF PRIVATE BILLS. 
Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] with- 
draws his objection to my resolution. 
The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded by several gentle- 
men. 
Mr. SPRINGER. If the House will allow this resolution to be read 
I think there will be no objection to it. It meets a want that has been 


8 upon us for some time. 
The SPEAKER. Is the demand for the regular order withdrawn ? 
If there be no objection the resolution will be read, after which the 
Chair will ask for objections. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 3 


8 That when the House one next, April 9, resolves itself into the 
mittee of the Whole for pe consideration z bi is on the Private Calendar, 


e present consideration of the bill; and if five persons object 
ton’ such bill shall be — over informally and the next bill shall be taken 
up for consideration in like manner. Bills to the consideration of which there 
are not five persons o) 18 2 shall be subject to ten minutes’ debate, five min- 
utes in favor of the bil ve minutes against it, when the question shall be 
put upon laying the bill aside to be reported to the House. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 
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Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I think there is nothing worse than pass- 
ing bills after five or ten minutes’ consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio objects. The resolution 
is not before the House. 


AMENDMENT OF RULES. 


Mr. MORRISON. I call up for present consideration the privileged 
report from the Committee on Rules submitted by me on yesterday, 
and which was laid over for one day under the rules. I move the pre- 
vious question on the report. 

Mr. COBB. I trust the gentleman from Ilinois will withdraw the 
demand for the previous question and allow me to offer an amendment 
giving the Committee on the Public Lands an opportunity to call up 
for consideration bills forfeiting land grants. There has been a resolu- 
tion pending for the last two weeks giving us that privilege. We have 
various bills ready to act upon if we shall only get the right of way for 
them. I trust the gentleman will allow me to offer that amendment. 

Mr. MORRISON. This is a report from the Committee on Rules, and 
I am not authorized or permitted to allow any amendment to it. I 
have demanded the previous question. 

Mr. COBB. I trust the House will vote down the demand for the 
previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The question is not debatable. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 96, noes 17. 

So (farther count not being called for) the previous question was or- 
dered. 

Mr. COBB. ‘Would it now be in order to move that the Committee 
on Rules be discharged from the further consideration of the resolution 
giving the right of way to the Public Lands Committee forland-forfeiture 
bills and that the House pass the resolution which I will send up? 

The SPEAKER. That motion can only be made by unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. COBB. Lask unanimous consent to make the motion now. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The House is considering another matter. The 
proposition of the gentleman from Indiana can not be injected into the 
consideration of the penne question. 

Mr. COBB. Then I shall take another opportunity of offering it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the report of the 
Committee on Rules. Are separate votes demanded on the separate 

ropositions? 
Mr. HOLMAN. I think the last proposition had better be the sub- 
ject of a separate vote; I mean that part of the report which refers to 
the taking of yeas and nays on appropriation bills. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the various propo- 
sitions in the report except the last one. 

` The question being taken, the various propositions in the report ex- 
cept the last one were agreed to, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read clause 6 of Rule XXI, which 
the Committee on Rules recommends to be repealed. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 


Upon ali general appropriation and revenue bills, and bills for the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors, the yeas and nays shall be taken on the passage of 
such bills in the House and entered upon the Journal. 


The SPEAKER. The recommendation of the committee is that this 
clause be stricken out from the rules. A separate vote was demanded 
by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The question being taken, the recommendation of the committee was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MORRISON moved to reconsider the votes by which the report 
of the Committee on Rules was adopted; and also moved that the mo- 
tion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


TheSPEAKER. Theregularorder having been demanded, the Chair 
will proceed to call committees for reports. 


ADMISSION OF ALTARS FREE OF DUTY. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, from the Committee on Ways 
and Means, reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. 
R. 4007) to admit free of duty a certain set of altars for the Catholic 
church of St. John the Evangelist, in the parish of La Fayette, Louisi- 
ana; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 

rinted. 
= . SUPREME COURT OF MONTANA TERRITORY, ETC. 

Mr. ROGERS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H, R. 2880) relating to the 
supreme court of Montana Territory, and providing for the establish- 
ment of judicial districts therein; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of Union, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

SMALL BILLS FOR CIRCULATION. 

Mr. MILLER, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, re- 
ported back with amendments the bill (H. R. 5788) to provide for the 
issue of small bills for circulation, and for other purposes; which was 


referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 
BRIDGE NEAR KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska, from the Committee on Commerce, re- 
ported back with amendments the bill (H. R. 1360) to authorize the con- 
struction of a cy cs the Missouri River at some accessible point 


within ten miles below and five miles above the city of Kansas City, 
Mo.; which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

BRIDGE NEAR ATCHISON, KANS. 


Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska, from the Committee on Commerce, also 
reported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6013) to 
authorize the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River at some 
accessible point within 2 miles north and 2 miles south of the city of 
Atchison, in the county of Atchison, in the State of Kansas; which 
was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

GULF AND CHICAGO AIR-LINE RAILROAD BRIDGES. 


Mr. CRISP, from the Committee on Commerce, reported, as a sub- 
stitute for H. R, 6376, a bill (H. R. 7626) to grant to the Gulf and 
Chicago Air-Line Railway Company the right to construct bridges over 
navigable water courses; which was referred to the House Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
The original bill (H. R. 6376) was laid on the table. 
LIGHT-HOUSE SUPPLY STEAMER. 


Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Commerce, reported, as a substi- 
tute for II. R. 3483, a bill (H. R. 7627) providing for the construction 
of a light-house supply steamer for the Atlantic and Gulf coasts; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

The original bill (H. R. 3483) was laid on the table. 

LIGHT-HOUSE, CRABTREE’S LEDGE. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Commerce, also reported, as a 
substitute for H. R. 5279, a bill (H. R. 7628) for the establishment of 
a light-house on Crabtree’s Ledge, in Frenchman’s Bay, in Maine; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

The original bill (H. R. 5279) was laid on the table. 


LIGHT-HOUSE, DEER ISLAND, BOSTON HARBOR. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Commerce, also reported, as a 
substitute for H. R. 3482, a bill (H. R. 7629) authorizing the establish- 
ment of a light-house and fog-signal at Deer Island, Boston Harbor, 
Massachusetts; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

The original bill (H. R. 3482) was laid on the table. 


LIGHT-HOUSE, LUBEC NARROWS, MAINE. 


Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Commerce, also reported, as a 
substitute for H. R. 3445, a bill (H. R. 7630) for the erection of a light- 
house at Lubec Narrows, Maine; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. ; 
The original hill (H. R. 3445) was laid on the table. 
STEAM LIGHT-HOUSE TENDER. 


Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Commerce, reported, as a substi- 
tute for H. R. 3485, a bill (H. R. 7631) authorizing the construction 
of a steam light-house tender for the use of the fourth light-house dis- 
trict; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state he the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to bo 

rinted. 
N The original bill (H. R. 3485) was laid on the table. 


LIGHT-SHIP OFF ENTRANCE TO CHESAPEAKE BAY. 


Mr. CLARDY, from the Committee on Commerce, reported, as a sub- 
stitute for H. R. 6076, a bill (H. R. 7632) to establish a light-ship off 
the entrance to Chesapeake Bay; which was read a first and second 
time. 

The SPEAKER. This bill will be referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CLARDY. I ask its reference to the House Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the rule of the House on this 
subject. 

The Clerk read clause 3 of Rule XXIII, as follows: 

All motions or propositions involving a tax or charge upon the people; all 
proceedings touching appropriations of money, or bills making appropriations 
of money or property, or requiring such appropriation to be made, or author- 
izing payments out of appropriations al made, or releasing any liability 
to the United States for money or property, shall be first considered in a Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and a point of order under this rule shall be good at any 
time before the consideration of a bill has commenced. 

The SPEAKER. The bill just reported by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri provides that there be constructed and established a first-class 
light-ship with a steam fog-signal off Chesapeake Bay. Itis very evi- 
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dent that the Secretary of the Treasury can not establish this light-ship 
without the expenditure of money. The rule requires that any bill re- 
quiring an appropriation to be made that is, which can not be exe- 
cuted without the appropriation of money—shall have its first consider- 
ation in Committee of the Whole. This bill therefore will be referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, 
with the accompanying report, will be ordered to be printed. 
House bill 6076 was, by unanimous consent, laid on the table. 
AIDS TO NAVIGATION AT MOUTH OF MISSISSIPPI. 


Mr. CLARDY, from the Committee on Commerce, also reported, as a 
substitute for H. R. 986, a bill (H. R. 7633) establishing additional aids 
to navigation at the mouth of the Mississippi River; which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

House bill 986 was, by unanimous consent, laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS YOUNG'S BAY, OREGON. 


Mr. BYNUM, from the Committee on Commerce, reported back with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 4670) granting to the county of Clatsop, 
in the State of Oregon, the right to construct a bridge across Young’s 
Bay, a navigable stream in said county and State; which was referred 
to the House Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be 
printed. 

PAPERS IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT BY ERROR. 

Mr. HITT, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, reported back 
favorably the joint resolution (H. Res. 118) relative to certain papers in 
the State Department by error; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying re- 
port ordered to be printed. 


EFFICIENCY OF TUE ARMY. 


Mr. STEELE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported, as 
a substitute for sundry bills referred to that committee, a bill (H. R. 
7634) to increase the efficiency of the line of the Army, and for other 
purposes; which was read a first and second time, referred to the House 
Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

House bills of the following titles were, by unanimous consent, laid 
on the table: 

A bill (H. R. 2109) to promote the efficiency of the Army; 

A bill (H. R. 719) to increase the efficiency of the Army; 

A bill (H. R. 1358) authorizing the assignment of retired officers of 
the United States Army to certain duties; 

A bill (H. R. 3901) to promote the efficiency of the artillery of the 
United States Army; z 

A bill (H. R. 2474) to provide for examination of officers of the Army; 
5 A bill (H. R. 3278) to promote the efficiency of the Army of the United 

tates; 

A bill (H. R. 1436) to increase the efficiency of infantry branch of the 
Army; and 

A bill (H. R. 468) to increase the efficiency of the infantry branch of 
the Army. 

BUREAUS IN NAVY, DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. HERBERT, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, reported a 
bill (H. R. 7635) to consolidate certain bureaus of the Department of 
the Navy, and for other purposes; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


INCREASE OF NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


Mr. HERBERT, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, also reported 
a resolution to fix a day to consider the bill (H. R. 6664) to increase the 
efficiency of the naval establishment; which was referred to the House 
Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

MISS ROSA WALLACE. 

Mr. JONES, of Texas, from the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads, rted, as a substitute for H. R. 6677, a bill (H. R. 7636) 
for the relief of Miss Rosa Wallace; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying 
report ordered to be printed. 

ouse bill 6677 was, by unanimous consent, laid on the table. 
BUSINESS OF PUBLIC LANDS COMMITTEE. 

Mr. COBB. Iam directed by the Committee on Public Lands to 
report to the House the resolution which I hold in my hand, and to 
ask that the Committee on Rules be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the subject contained therein, and that the resolution 


The SPEAKER. The rules expressly provide what shall be done in 
this hour. No business is in order except the reporting of bills and 
resolutions to go to their appropriate Calendar. 

Mr. COBB. I propose to press this resolution, in season and out of 
season, until it 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not ask unanimous consent for 
its consideration in the hour set apart by the rules for the call of com- 
mittees. 


Mr. COBB. Very well. I repeat my statement that I shall insist 
on pressing this resolution, in season and ont of season. ö 


LABOR INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. LAWLER, from the Committee on Labor, reported back the reso- 
lution submitted by himself March 29, 1886, with an amendment, to 
strike out, after the word the, in the first line of the preamble, all of 
said preamble down to the word raises,“ in the fifth line thereof, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Differences existing between certain railroad companies engaged in the trans- 
portation of property and passengers between two or more of the United States 
and the Territories and their employés. 

So the amended preamble will read: 


Therefore, 
Be it 


opinion is necessary to bring these troubles and differences to satisfactory con- 
clusion, And the sum of $5,000, or as much thereof as age fy necessary, is 
hereby authorized to be expended from the contingent fund of the House for 
the purpose of this investi n, the accounts thereof to be approved by the 
chairman of the said committee, 


WICHITA AND ARKANSAS VALLEY RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, reported, as a sub- 
stitute for H. R. 769, a bill (H. R. 7637) to grant the right of way 
through the Indian Territory to the Wichita and Arkansas Valley Rail- 
road Company, and for other purposes; which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

House bill 769 was, by unanimous consent, laid on the table. 

ADVERSE REPORT. 

Mr. PEEL, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, reported back the 
bill (H. R. 113) to grant to the Pacific and Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pany the right of way through the Indian Territory, and for other pur- 
poses; which was laid on the table. 

PACIFIC AND GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Mr. PEEL, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, also reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 7638) to authorize the Pacific and Great East- 
ern Railway Company to construct and operate a railway through the 
Indian Territory, and for other purposes; which was read a first and 
second time, referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

HIATT & co. , 

Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, reported back 
with amendment the bill (H. R. 759) for the relief of Hiatt & Co,; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private 
Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be priuted. 

ADVERSE REPORT. 

Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, also reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 695) to provide for the sale of the lands 
belonging to the Prairie Band of Pottawatomie Indiaus of Kansas; 
which was laid on the table. 

PRAIRIE BAND OF POTTAWATOMIE INDIANS. 

Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, also reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 7639) to provide for the sale of the lands 
belonging to the Prairie Band of Pottawatomie Indians in Kansas; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the House Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

PROHIBITING SPECIAL LAWS IN TERRITORIES. 

Mr. SPRINGER, from the Committee on the Territories, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 5179) to prohibit the passage of Iceal 
and special laws in the Territories of the United States; which was re- 


terred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 


JURISDICTION OF PROBATE COURTS IN ARIZONA. 

Mr. SPRINGER, from the Committee on the Territories, also re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R.5496) to increase the jurisdiction 
of probate courts in Arizona and to repeal all acts of the Territorial 
Assembly creating county courts in said Territory; which was referred 
to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORT. 

Mr. SADLER, from the Committee on the Territories, reported back 
adversely the bill (H. R. 6939) to encourage the sinking of artesian 
wells west of the Mississippi River; which was laid on the table, and 
the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT HOULTON, ME. 
Mr. WILKINS, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 


reported back with an amendment the bill (S. 185) to provide for the 
erection of a public building at the town of Houlton, Me.; which was re- 
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ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
CARROLLTON AND LOCK No. 1. 
Mr. SNYDER, from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 4503) to authorize the Secretary 
of War to permit the Carrollton and Lock No. 1 Turnpike Road Company 
to locate and construct its road at lock No.1, on the Kentucky River, in 
the State of Kentucky; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 
CATHARINE JOHNSON. 

Mr. MATSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with an amendment the bill (H. R. 3906) for the relief of Cath- 
arine Johnson; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORT. 

Mr, MATSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back adversely the bill (H. R. 3344) to grant a pension to Mary Kiser; 
which was laid on the table, and the accompanying report ordered to 
be printed. 

JOHN W. FABRIS. 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with an amendment the bill (H. R. 6136) granting a pension to 
John W. Farris; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

FREDERICK MARIM. 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back with an amendment the bill (H. R. 6147) granting a pen- 
sion to Frederick Marim; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

` TUNIS J. ROOSA. | 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back with an amendment the bill (H. R. 715) ting a pension 
to Tunis J. Roosa; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. : 

JAMES B. WILDE. 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back with favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 4999) to 
place the name of James B. Wilde on the pension-roll; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

NOAH NELSON. 

Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back with favorable recommendation the bill (S, 1125) granting 
a pension to Noah Nelson; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Mr. MORRILL, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
polted back with adverse recommendation bills of the following titles; 
which were ordered to be laid on the table, and the accompanying re- 
ports printed, namely: : 

A bill (II. R. 711) granting a pension to Francis O' Leary; 

A bill (H. R. 3943) to readjudicate the pension claim of Francis A. 
Liebscheets; and 

A bill (H. R. 3534) granting a pension to Mary J. Taylor. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

On motion of Mr. MORRILL, the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
was discha: from the further consideration of bills which were re- 
ferred, as follows: 

The bill (H. R. 6726) granting a pension to Adam Stuber—to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

The bill (H. R. 4088) for the relief of certain volunteer officers to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

JENNETTE S. KENT. 

Mr. LOVERING, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with favorable recommendation the bill (S. 231) granting a pen- 
sion to Jennette 8. Kent; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole Honse on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORT. 

Mr. LOVERING, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back with adverse recommendation the bill (H. R. 1094) grant- 
ing a pension to Ella E. Gibson; which was ordered to be laid on the 
table, and the accompanying report printed. 

P. E. RAIGER. 
Mr. SWOPE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported back 


with favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 5406) granting oF es 
sion to P. E. Raiger; which was referred to the Committee of the 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 

LOUIS WHORLEY. > 

Mr. SWOPE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 2963) granting 
a pension to Louis Whorley; which was refe to the Committee or 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

PHILIP ARNER. 

Mr. SWOPE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6266) granting 
a pension to Philip Arner; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

MARY KARSTETTER. 

Mr. SWOPE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 2043) to place 
Mary Karstetter on the pension-roll; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 


MARY KITZMILLER. 


Mr. SWOPE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 4226) for the re- 
lief of Mary Kitzmiller; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

CATHARINE WHITESELL, 


Mr. SWOPE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6590) ting a 
pension to Catharine Whitesell; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

MARGARET J. REIGHTER. 


Mr. SWOPE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 5761) granting a 
pension to Margaret J. Reighter; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

HENRY HIPPLE, JR. 


Mr. SWOPE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6897) granting 
a pension to Henry Hipple, jr., which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

AMOS C. WERTZ. 


Mr. SWOPE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 5434) granting 
a pension to Amos C. Wertz; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORTS, 


Mr. SWOPE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported back 
with adverse recommendations bills of the following titles; which were 
laid onthe table, and theaccompanying reports ordered to be printed: 

A bill (H. R. 4717) to place the name of George I. Langworthy on 


the ion-roll; 
A bill (H. R. 40140 ſor the relief of D. S. Graves, ſor pension; 
A bill (H. R. 4714) granting a pension to Han Dimond; 


A bill (H. R. 5432) for the relief of Oliver Freet; and 
A bill (H. R. 5763) for the relief of Christian Weber. 


CHANGES OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. SWOPE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back the bill (H. R. 2081) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Peter Lyle, deceased; and moved that the committee be discharged from 
the further consideration of the same, and that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

The motion was a to. 

Mr. SWOPE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back the bill (H. R. 4702) amending sections 4756 and 4757 of the Re- 
vised Statutes relating to pensions to certain disabled ms who have 
served in the Navy or Marine Corps, and moved that the committee be 
discharged from the further consideration of the same, and that it be 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FRANCIS DEMING. 


Mr. WINANS, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 2971) granting a 
pension to Francis Deming; which was referred to the Committee of the 


A bill 5 R. 00 for the relief of William R. Thompson; 
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Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the mopar es re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 
` ISAIAH H. MITCHELL. 

Mr. WINANS, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 3144) granting a 
pension to Isaiah H. Mitchell; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

ANN E. COONEY. 

Mr. WINANS, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill TER R. 4544) granting a 
ten nsion to Ann E. Cooney; which was referred to the Committee of the 

ole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 
ISAAC N. MINSHALL. 

Mr. ELLSBERRY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 283) granting a pen- 
sion to Isaac N. Minshall; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

JAMES WOLFE. 

Mr. ELLSBERRY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 1768) 
granting a pension to James Wolfe; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. ELLSBERRY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back the bill (H. R. 2592) for the relief of William H. Deery, 
and moved that the committee be di from the further con- 
sideration of the same, and that it be referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

The motion was agreed to. 


INCREASE OF PENSIONS, 


Mr. CONGER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported, asa 
substitute for H. R. 4902, a bill (H. R. 7640) to increase pensions in cer- 
tain cases; which was read a first and second time, referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

House bill 4902 was laid on the table. 

JANNET E. B. SMITH. 


Mr. CONGER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with an amendment the bill (H. R. 607) granting a pension to 
Jannet E. B. Smith; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the amendment and accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

WILLIAM WEBSTER, 


Mr. CONGER, from the Committee on Invalid P also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (S. 761) granting a pen- 
sion to William Webster; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

CHARLES FOREMAN. 

Mr. O'HARA, from the Committee on Invalid Pensi reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6193) granting 
a pension to Charles Foreman; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the accompanying re- 
port ordered to be printed. 

EUGENIA A, SMALLEY. 

Mr. O'HARA, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with an amendment the bill (H. R. 1252) granting a pension to 
Eugenia A. Smalley and her children; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the amend- 
ment and accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

ANN BIRD. 

Mr. O'HARA, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation, the bill (H. R. 1278) granting 
a pension to Ann Bird; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

FREDERICK KORTH. 

Mr. O'HARA, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 4077) granting a 
pension to Frederick Korth; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 


MRS. BARBARA FUCHS, 
Mr. O'HARA, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also repo 


` 


rted 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6489) granting a 


pension to Mrs. Barbara Fuchs; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

MRS. MARIA HUNTER. 

Mr. O'HARA, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 7167) for the re- 
lief of Mrs. Maria Hunter; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 

Mr. O'HARA, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back adversely bills of the following titles; which were severally laid 
on the table, and the accompanying reports ordered to be printed: 

A bill (H. R. 1257). granting a pension to Mrs. Aslang O. Stugo; 
isn 3 laid on the table, and the accompanying report ordered to 

rin 

5 bill (H. R. 4847) granting a pension to Stephen White; which was 
2 on the table, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed; 


5 bill (H. R. 6485) relating to increase of pensions in certain cases. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

On motion of Mr. O'HARA, the Committee on Invalid Pensions was 
discharged from the further consideration of bills of the following titles; 
and were referred to the Committee on Pensions: 

A bill (H. R. 4074) for the relief of Frederick Krause; 

A bill (H. R. 1276) for the relief of John Waddams; and 

A bill (H. R. 6194) granting a pension to Maggie E. Warner. 

On motion of Mr. O HARA, the Committee on Invalid Pensions was 
discharged from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 4636) for 
the relief of John Reed; and the same was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

On. motion of Mr. SAWYER, the Committee on Invalid Pensions was 
discharged from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 5711) for 
the relief of Ellie McRoberts; and the same was referred to the Com- 
mittee = 

ANNIE BAGLEx. 


Mr. SA from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 1627) granting a 
pea to Annie Bagley; which was referred to the Committee of the 

le House on the Private Calandar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 
BAILEY HASCALL. 

Mr. SA from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 7118) for the re- 
lief of Bailey Hascall; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

ANDREW J. WILSON. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 7108) granting 
a pension to Andrew J. Wilson; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

JOSEPH TUTTLE. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 7109) granting 
a pension to Joseph Tuttle; which was referred to the Committe of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 


SOPHERONIA WITHAM. 


Mr. HAYNES, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
a bill (H. R. 7641) granting a pension to Sophronia Witham; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


HENRY BROOKS. 


Mr. HAYNES, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 5472) to increase 
the pension of Henry Brooks; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

JOHN F. CHASE. 3 

Mr. HAYNES, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported 
back with an amendment the bill (H. R. 4382) to increase the pension 
of John F. Chase; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 

THOMAS J. SLAYTON. 

Mr. HAYNES, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 8 
back with an amendment the bill (H. R. 5169) to inerease the pension 
of Thomas J. Slayton; which was referred to the Committee of the 
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Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 
CHARLES F. HILDRETH. 

Mr. HAYNES, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 4124) granting 
a pension to Charles F. Hildreth; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompa- 
nying report, ordered to be printed. 


MARGARET LUCAS. 


Mr. HAYNES, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6812) 
granting a pension to Margaret Lucas; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORT. 

Mr. HAYNES, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also re- 

rted back adversely bills of the following titles; which were severally 

id on the table, and the accompanying reports ordered to be printed: 

A bill (H. R. 6315) granting a pension to Helen M. Stickney; and 

A bill (H. R. 3541) to increase the pension of Florence Murray. 


MARTHA DOWNS. à 

Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 4462) granting a pen- 
sion to Martha Downs; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

EUNICE E. CLARK. 

Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with a ravorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6429) granting 
a pension to Eunice E. Clark; which was referred to the Committee of 
` the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

JOHN M. MATTINGLY. 


Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with an amendment the bill (H. R. 5951) granting a pension to 
John M. Mattingly; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

SILAS CORZATT. 


Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 3287) for the re- 
lief of Silas Corzatt; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

SARAH GREGG. 

Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 5937) granting 
a pension to Sarah Gregg; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

On motion of Mt. SPRINGER, the Committee on Claims was dis- 
charged from further consideration of the bill (H. R. 2921) for the re- 
lief of J. T. and C. T. Hewlett; and the same was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

EDWIN T. PILKENTON. 


Mr. TRIGG, from the Committee on Claims, reported back with a 
favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 2517) for the relief of the estate 
of Edwin T. Pilkenton, deceased; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. è 


WILLIAM E. BOND. 


Mr. TRIGG, from the Committee on Claims, also reported back with 
a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 1741) for the relief of Will- 
iam E. Bond; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 
JAMES M. GRIGSBY. 
Mr. LANHAM, from the Committee on Claims, reported back with 
a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6312) for the relief of James 
M. Grigsby; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 
SARAH L. LARIMER. i 
Mr. LANHAM, from the Committee on Claims, also reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6051) tocompensate Mrs. 
Sarah L. Larimer for important services rendered the military author- 
ities in 1864 at Deer Creek Station, Wyo., and for loss of property taken 
by Sioux Indians; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 


House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. hess 
MARY E. JOHNSON. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, from the Committee on Claims, reported back with 
a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 7397) for the relief of Mary 
E. Johnson; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

LOUISA H. HASELL. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY, from the Committee on Claims, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 2223) for the relief of 
Mrs. Louisa H. Hasell; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

ADVERSE REPORT. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY, from the Committee on Claims, also reported 
back adversely the bill (H. R. 1011) for the relief of the Grand Trunk 
Railway Company, of Canada; which was laid on the table, and the 
accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

JOHN B. ROBERTS. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY, from the Committee on Claims, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 251) for the 
relief of John B. Roberts; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

H. K. BELDING. 

Mr. DOUGHERTY, from the Committee on Claims, also reported 
back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 1258) for the 
relief of H. K. Belding; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 


BALLARD PAVEMENT COMPANY. 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Claims, reported, as a 
substitute for H. R. 591, a bill (H. R. 7642) for the relief of the Bal- 
lard Pavement Company; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

JOHN H. M’CLINTOCK. 

Mr. SHAW, from the Committee on Claims, reported hack with a 
favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 1044) for the relief of John H. 
McClintock; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

MARGARET T. RYAN. 

Mr. KLEINER, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 1249) for the relief of 
Margaret T. Ryan; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the Private Calendar, and; with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

JOHN BURKHART. 

Mr. GEDDES, from the Committee on War Claims, reported, as a 
substitute for H. R. 446, a bill (H. R. 7643) for the relief of Capt. John 
Burkhart; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

MARTHA J. RUMBAUGII. 

Mr. GEDDES, from the Committee on War Claims, also reported back 
with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 6336) for the relief of 
Martha J. Rumbaugh, administratrix of George H. Rumbaugh; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

JAMES D. WOOD. 

Mr. GEDDES, from the Committee on War Claims, also reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 6337) for the relief of James D. Wood; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Cal- 
endar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed, 


_ BOXES DEPOSITED IN TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. PERRY, from the Committee on War Claims, reported hack favor- 
ably the bill (H. R. 2239) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
deliver to the rightful owners the contents of certain hoxes deposited in 
the Treasury Department by the Secretary of War; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and the 
accompanying report ordered to be printed. 

AGNES AND MARIA DE LEON. 

Mr. PERRY, from the Committee on War Claims, also reported back 
with amendment the bill (H. R. 3758) for the relief of Agues and Maria 
De Leon, heirs at law of Rebecca L. De Leon, deceased; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


1886. 


REIMBURSEMENT TO STATES ON WAR LOANS. 


Mr. PERRY, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back ad- 
versely the bill (H. R. 152) to reimburse the several States for interest 
paid on war loans, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LYMAN. I am directed by a minority of the committee to ask 
that the bill just reported adversely be placed on the Calendar, and 
that they have leave to file their views, to be printed with the report of 
the majority. i 

There being no objection, it was ordered accordingly. 

The bill was referred to the Committee of the Whole House.on the 
Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


ESTATE OF J. J. PULLIAM. 


Mr. LYMAN, from the Committee on War Claims, reported back ad- 
versely the bill (S. 605) for the relief of the estate of J. J. Pulliam, 
deceased 


The SPEAKER. This bill will be laid on the table, if there be no 
objection. 

Mr. LYMAN, At the request of the gentleman who has this bill in 
charge I ask that it be placed on the Calendar. 

The bill was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
Private Calendar, and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


HENRY RUBY. 


Mr. RICHARDSON, from the Committee on War Claims, reported 
back adversely the bill (H. R. 5448) for the relief of Henry Ruby; which 
was laid on the table, and the accompanying report was ordered to be 
printed. 

MOBILE AND GIRARD RAILROAD COMPANY. 

Mr. STONE, of Kentucky (by Mr. RICHARDSON), from the Commit- 
tee on War Claims, reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 4924) for 
the relief of the Mobile and Girard Railroad Company; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the Private Calendar, 
and the accompanying report ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, announced 
the e of a concurrent resolution providing for the printing of 5,000 
additional copies of the revised list of papers touching unpaid claims on 
account of the French spoliations prior to July 31, 1801, transmitted 
by the President of the United States on the 17th instant; of which 
1,000 shall be for the use of the Senate, 2,000 for the use of the House, 
and 2,000 for distribution by the Department of State; in which con- 
currence was requested. 

It also announced the passage of joint resolution (H. Res. 73) author- 
izing the printing of committee reports. 

It also announced agreement to the amendment of the House to bill 
(S. 814) granting a pension to Mrs. Adaline N. Putnam. 

It also announced ent to the amendmentof the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the bill (S. 683) granting a pension to Henry C. Hill. 

It also announced disagreement to the amendment to the bill (S. 44) 
providing for the erection of a public building at San Antonio, Tex.; 
asked a conference on the di ing votes of the two Houses thereon; 
and had appointed Mr. MAHONE, Mr. COKE, and Mr. SPOONER as con- 
ferees on its part. 


JOHN H. JONES AND THOMAS D. HARRIS. 


Mr. STONE, of Kentucky (by Mr. RICHARDSON), from the Commit- 
tee on War Claims, also reported back, as a substitute for H. R. 4216, a 
bill (H. R. 7644) for the relief of John H. Jones and Thomas D. Harris; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the Private Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

By unanimous consent House bill 4216 was laid on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The hour for the call of committees for reports has 
expired. The Chair, under the rule, will proceed to call committees for 
the consideration of bills. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I ask unanimous consent to dispense with the sec- 
ond morning hour. 

Mr. JAMES. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The call rests with the Select Committee on Re- 
form in the Civil Service. 

Mr. COX. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union to resume the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 6855) to secure an equitable classification and 
compensation of certain officers of the United States. Pending that 
motion I move that all general debate in Committee of the Whole on 
this bill be closed in twenty minutes, to be divided equally between 
those in favor of the bill and those against it. 

The question being taken on the motion to close general debate, it 
was agreed to. 

The question recurring on the motion that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, it was agreed to, 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, Mr. SPRINGER in the chair, and resumed 
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the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6855) to secure an equitable classi- 
fication and compensation of certyin officers of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. General debate has been limited to twenty min- 
ne The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Cox] is entitled to the 

oor. 

Mr. COX. Before proceeding with my remarks I would like to hear 
from any gentlemen who are opposed to this bill. If there are any who 
desire to be heard in opposition to it, I reserve my time: 

Mr. REID, of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, is it in order at this 
time to offer a substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. It may be offered and read for information in the 
time of the gentleman. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. REID] now on the floor to control ten minutes in 
opposition to the bill; and his colleague, the chairman of the commit- 
tee [Mr. Cox], to control ten minutes in favor of the bill. 

Mr. REID, of North Carolina. I ask that the proposed substitute 
which I send to the desk be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill to secure a speedy and economical classification and compensation of 
certain officers of the United States. 

Be it 3 That from and after the passage of this act the head of each 
of the Executive Departments at Washington shall grade or classify the work 
performed or required to be performed in his respective Department, assigning 
to each desk therein its proper grade or classification,and shall regulate the 
salaries of the clerks who are or may be assigned to such desks in accordance 
with such grading or classification. A 

Sec. 2. That each of the present incumbents who has not heretofore been ex- 
amined shall, as soon as practicable, be examined for the purpose of determin- 
ing his or her fitness to poom the duties pertaining to the desk to which he 
or e has been or may be assigued. 

SÉC. 3. That whenever a vacancy shall occur, by death or otherwise, in any 
of the higher and a clerk in one of the lower grades shall, after being 
examined and found qualified, be designated or assigned to perform the duties 
pertaining to such vacancy, such clerk shall receive the salary attached to the 
grade or class to which such duties shall have been assigned: Provided, That no 
pono already in the service of the Government shall be assigned or appointed 

any place in the classified service aforesaid without having first passed an 
examination as hereinbefore named. 

Sec. 4. That for the purpose of carrying the provisions of this act into effecta 
board of examiners for each Department, to be composed of employés in said 
Department who shail be familiar with the practical business methods thereof, 
shall be detailed by the head of such Department, which board shall make the 
examination and classification required by this act, such examination in each 
bureau or office to be conducted by said board, one of whom shall belong to said 
bureau or office, shall be familiar with its duties and direct such examination. 

Sec. 5. That the fourth ph of the second clause of section 2 of “An act 
to regulate and improve the civil service of the United States, approved Jan- 

16, 1883. shall be amended so as to read as follows: 

“Fourth. That there shall be a probationary period of not exceeding six months 
before any absolute appointment or employment as aforesaid; and every such 
person so appointed or employed shall hold his appointment or employment for 
the term of four years from the date thereof, unless sooner removed. Attheend 
of any term such person may be reappoiuted for the same period.” 

Sec. 6. That no limitation as to shall be prescribed by the civil-service 
rules for applicants for examination for admission to the classified depart- 
mental service of the Government. 

Sec. 7. ee 3 of clause 2 of section 2 of “An act to regulate and 
improve the civil service of the United States,” approved January 16, 1833, shall 
be amended by striking out all of said paragraph before the word “every” and 
inserting the following: 

“Third. Appointments to the public service in the Departments at Washing- 
ton shall be apportioned among the several Congressional districts and among 
the Territories and the District of Columbia upon the basis of population as as- 
certained at the last preceding census. On the Ist days of January and Juy in 
each year publication shall be made of the number and names of the persons 
chargeable to any such district or Territory employed in said service, with the 
salary and compensation payable to person,” 


Mr. REID, of North Carolina, addressed the committee. [See Ap- 


dix. ] 
ers BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I riseto a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
it now in order to move to amend this first section of the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN, Itis not at this time. 

Mr. BENNETT. Will the Chair be kind enough to indicate when 
the proper time comes, as I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. After the debate for twenty minutes it will then 
be in order to move amendments. 

oo the I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RAN- 
DALL]. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, with the general object of the bill 
as reported from the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service I have 
fall sympathy. I think the time has come when the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Congress should take action touching the organiza- 
tion of the Departments of the Government here in Washington. I 
think also that this is an intelligent proposition to accomplish speedily 
that end, and in consequence it will receive my support. 

Much has been said by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Rip] who has just taken his seat that has my entire approval. There 
never should have been, in my judgment, a discrimination against those 
not holding office in reference to examination as a qualification for se- 
curing office that should not in like manner have been applied to those 
holding it, and for the reason that the drones in the Departments might 
have been weeded out under such procedure. 

But Isee the difficulties which present themselvesin endeavoring to 
annex to this proposition anything which relates to disturbing the present 
civil-service law, and I therefore advise that the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. REID] should permit the proposition which he suggests to 
come in as a separate proposition and to stand upon its or merit, and 
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that we may proceed totake a step that nobody can contend against as 
proposed in report of the committee having charge of this subject. 
At the proper time I may have occasion to say something as to the man- 
ner in which those who administer the civil-service law are exercising 
their power, and I want to say here that in the law and regulations there- 
under which regulate the civil service I hope to see every distinction 
as to age done away with. The idea that a man of forty-five is dis- 
qualified from holding an office in this Government is repugnant to my 
feeli 


eelings. 
Mr. REED, of Maine. It is to the feeling of all of us who are over 


forty-five. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RANDALL And ially so when I view it in the light of 
the possibilities that I m; may haye need to apply for a similar 
place in the future. [Laughter.] I want to linger around an age not 
debarred by statute, at least in spirit and physical condition. 

Mr. REID, of North Carolina. Will the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania permit me to state that the substitute provides no limitation as 
to age? 

Mr. RANDALL. Iam glad of that. : 

Mr. REID, of North Carolina. And that will let my distinguished 
riend from Pennsylvania in. 

Mr. RANDALL, Moreover, there is another mode of administering 
this law which I think is not beneficial to the public service, nor just 
to those who are examined, and that is, that the names of all those, or a 
major part of those, who have passed these examinations are not given 
in to a head of a Department on application for names to select from 
for appointment. 

Why not send up a list larger than four, or the entire number who 
have passed the examination for that description of service for which a 
vacancy exists? I can readily see how favoritism is, or may be, brought 
about by the existing mode of selection by the civil-service board. 

I therefore think that those who object in toto to the civil-service law, 
and those who wish, as I do, to modify it in large degree, had better 
not entangle that question with the proposition of the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Cox] who has of this bill; and that we 
may be given hereafter on another bill an oP ity to express more 
fully our sentiments as-to themanner in which the present civil-service 
law is administered. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I desire to ask the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania a question before he takes his seat. 

Koik COX. Ican not yield a moment, the time for debate being lim- 
1 . 

I am in fullaccord with many things that have been said by my friend 
who has precededme. But we have to deal with this matter practically. 
No one denies that these Departments should be looked into. But the 
question is, What bill can we ? You can not pass a partisan bill. 
You might pass such a bill through this House, but you could not pre- 
sent one that would have any hopeof ultimate success. Therefore, let 
us deal with this matter practically. 

So faras the plan of classification spoken of by my colleague from North 
Carolina [Mr. REID] is concerned, past experience has shown itis wholly 


inexpedient. The civil service has grown so in this country, num- 
thousand, or one 


bering now a grand amy of one hundred and 

to every five hundred inhabitants of this country, that it is impossible 
except by the aid of legislation, such legislation as may issue from this 
Congress, that a proper examination and classification should be made. 
The committee have considered these propositions. They have consid- 
ered all of the propositions which have been discussed; and as soon as 
they find any of them to be practical they will bring them forward. 
But this is a measure of the highest importance, which must be non- 
partisan in its character. 

Mr. RANDALL. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. COX. Ves, sir. 

Mr. RANDALL. Lask the gentleman whether the committee have 
considered the propriety of preventing any regulation setting up a re- 
striction against age? 

Mr. COX. By all means. 

Mr. RANDALL. Has any action been taken by the committee in 
that direction? 

Mr. COX. No action thus far. 

There is not a proposition that has been suggested here to-day that 
the committee have not carefully considered, and they have bills before 
them relating to all those points. But we have to deal with a great 
evil. There is great injustice and inequality and there are great abuses 
existing in these ts. There is in one of the Departments to- 
day a man drawing a salary of $2,000 who is wholly incapable of dis- 
charging his duty on account of physical infirmity. My friend from 
Kentucky [Mr. TAUSBEE] calls my attention to a case of a man on fur- 
lough for two years, who receives $1,400, and pays his substitute $700. 

Mr. SKINNER. Task the gentleman why that man has not been 
turned out? 

Mr. COX. That is what we want to know. It becomes necessary 
to make these investigations and bring the results before this House in 
order that the condition of affairs may be fully understood. So far as 
the Treasury Department is concerned there are great financial prob- 
lems that are demanding every moment of the time of those who have 


charge of that Department. 
partment is watched, closely seru and telegraphed all over the 
world. ‘There are in that Department twenty-five hundred employés. 
Now what we want is not simply that those in the Departments shall 
make the investigation; we want that those who represent the tax- 
payen and not the official class alone, shall make the investigation. 

— we consider this method of investigation as the only one practi- 
cable. 

Talk of an investigation being made by the officers of those Depart- 
ments! We have had an investigation hanging up in this House for 
two or three months in regard to our employés here; and what progress 
has been made? What right have we to scrutinize and blame the 
Departments when we have failed to do our own duty? 

This is the only practical method which has suggested itself to the 
committee. We have unanimously reported it. Every branch of the 
civil service has been considered. 

This is not connected with the administration of the civil-service law. 
Those questions to which my friend referred will come hereafter. The 
question of calling for an additional examiner is not before the House. 
My colleagueis too previous in making his objections. Lam satisfied his 
sympathies are with me. He is only afraid this bill does not go so far 
as he desires. His bill, Iam satisfied, can not meet the approbation 
of both branches of Congress. While I sympathize with many of the 
objections the gentleman has made, we consider this is the only measure 
which it is possible to pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. By order of the House all ee debate on the 
bill is exhausted. The bill will now be considered by sections for 
amendment. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. REID] offers 
a substitute, which will be in order after the bill has been considered 
by sections. 

The Clerk read the first section of the bill, as follows: 


That the President is authorized to employ three persons not in the public 
service of the United States, and to designate two additional persons w 


o are 
officers in such service at Washington, not more than three of whom shall be 


adherents of the same political party, which five ns shall constitute a com- 
oa for the purposes of this act; and the dent may fill any vacancy 
herein, 


Mr. STORM. I move to strike out the last word in the section. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill has not the slightest connection with the so- 
called civil-service act. The present classification in the civil service 
of the Government was made more than thirty years before the civil- 
service law was enacted. Therefore this present bill and the inquiry 
which it proposes to institute have nothing to do with thatact. Asmight 
have been expected, the mere suggestion that this measure came from 
the Select Committee on Reform in the Civil Service has drawn out 
various amendments, but, I repeat, they have nothing whatever to do 
with the present bill. 

All that this bill provides for is a commission of five persons to in- 
vestigate the number and compensation of employés in the classified 
service here, with a view to so harmonize that classification as to make 
it consistent and uniform. After the investigation is made intelligent 
legislation can be had. 

It was stated before the committee by members of the Civil Service 
Commission that in the different Departments here there are men doing 
precisely similar service, but who in some instances receive $720 a year, 
in others $840, and in others $900 a year, each Department having ar- 
ranged a standard of its own by which the pay is fixed. The case is 
the same in the higher grade of offices. Men doing the same kind of 
service are receiving, respectively, $1,200, $1,600, or $1,800 per annum. 

Now, it is admitted by all that this is wrong. All compensation 
for service should be based upon the character of the labor performed. 
It is admitted by all, including the Civil-Service Commission itself, 
that under the existing classification all these principles are violated. 
The object of this bill is to give us a commission which shall report a 
uniform classification. The bill, I think, makes proper provision for 
this commission. It proposes that threeof the number shall be selected 
outside of the Departments and two within. f 

A larger nuniber from within the Departments would, I think, be 
dangerous, because there are old and long-standing abuses existing in 
the Departments which ought to be corrected. mong’ them is the 
matter referred to by the chairman of the Committee on Reformin the 
Civil Service—the practice by which an employé is furloughed and a 
substitute who never passed the civil-service examination provided for 
him or selected by himself, these two dividing the pay between them, 
so that if the salary is $1,000 a year, each receives at the rate of $500. 
This is an abuse which certainly ought to be abolished. “There ought 
to be no opportunity, as there is under existing law, for such a state of 
things. This bill, proposes, among other things, to regulate and remedy 
that abuse, 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. STORM. Yes, if I have time. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Speaker, Irise to oppose this amendment. Iagree 
that we should have a system of civil service, if it can be devised, which 
would take the minor offices out of politics. Nearly orquite forty years 
ago two of the great statesmen of this country, Mr. Calhoun and Mr. 
Webster, in very important speeches assumed the position that when 


e seat coming from that De- 
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the time should come when there would be one hundred thousand ap- 


pointees under the Federal administra’ ae ee and our sys- 
tem of government would be in danger. e have reached and passed 
the limit at which they supposed this great danger would make itself 
felt. Now when elections for Congress, and especially elections for 
President and Vice-President, occur the contest is not a contest for prin- 
ciples upon which the Government shall be administered so much as it 
is a contest for the spoils of office. 

We have, as the gentleman from North Carolina tells us, an army of 
one hundred and fifteen thousand employés whose places are to a greater 
or less extent dependent upon the result of the election. When this 
comes around, they, instead of devoting themselves to the discharge of 
their official duties, are engaged in furnishing their time, their money, 
and their efforts to elect somebody to office. Now, I think it would be 
of great advantage to the country if we could remove the minor offices 
of the country from political contests. 

But while I so believe, I think the present civil-service law has feat- 
ures which are very objectionable. It seems to me it would have been 
much better to pass a law providing that removals from office should 
not be made except for incompetency or misconduct, and to have omitted 
the expensive, em ing, and it seems to me useless machinery un- 
der which appointments are now made. ; 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to state a single case which has come within 
my observation during this session. A lady from Kentucky, with whom 
I am acquainted, desired to be examined for appointment under this 
civil-service law. She wrote to meto that effect. I applied to the com- 
mission for permission for her examination and was advised that an ex- 
amination would be had on the 11th of the current month—it was then 
the Ist of February—at Louisville, Ky., and that they would imme- 
diately inform her of the rules and regulations relating to the exam- 
ination. Some six or seven days afterward I received a communication 
from them stating that they had forwarded to her the rules and regu- 
lations, and hoped to get her request to be examined in time tosend it 
to Louisville. So they had first to send out the information that she 
had permission to apply to be examined; then she had to send from 
Kentucky her request to get another permission to be examined before 
the examining commissioners at Louisville were authorized to examine 
her. Such a proceeding is vexatious and ridiculous; it is pure nonsense. 

Besides that, Mr. Chairman, the character of the examinations, as I 
understand, is such that while a professor of a college or a student 
fresh from school might stand the examination, I venture the state- 
ment there is not a Representative on this floor who could do so. 
What would we know about the hy of Africa or the distance 
from the moon to the sun? [Laughter. These, I understand, are 
some of the questions which they ask. Why should the examiners in- 

dulge in that sort of nonsense, instead of looking for the qualities which 
make a man of business capacity and qualifications? Instead of this, 
the examination is confined to ascertaining whether the applicant has 
san knowledge which can only be possessed by a student fresh from 

00) 

[Here the hammer fell.} 

Mr. SVAT I will yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. FAR- 
QUHAR]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the 
draw his amendment? 

Mr, STORM. Yes; I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

Mr. BENNETT. If it is in order I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send his amendment to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. BENNETT. Loffer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the Secretary of State, of the Treasury, of the Interior, of War, of the 
Navy, the Attorney-General, and the Postmaster-General be directed to report 
to this House at the next session of Congress some plan for classi the clerks 
in those Departments, for apportioning theirsalaries according to Services, 
and for equalizing the salaries of the clerks of the same grade in each of the 
Departments; and also some plan to provide for a fair and impartial examina- 
tion of the qualifications of clerks, and for promoting them from one grade to 
another upon a due regard to qualifications and services. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is this offered as a substitute for the first section? 
Mr. BENNETT. It is; and on that amendment I desire to be heard. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed. 
Mr. BENNETT addressed the committee. [See Appendix. ] 
Mr. COX. I will notattempt to follow my friend from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. BENNETT] in his political remarks, because this is simply a 
Practical question. The gentleman has asked the question, Are not 
these gentlemen competent to make these reforms which are sought for 
in this bill? It is sufficient for us to know that in the last thirty years 
no classification has been made for us in the Departments of the Gov- 
ernment. And it is sufficient for us to know that great abuses do exist. 
I trust the gentlemen who oppose this measure will some 
means more practical to accomplish the end than this. So far as the 
legislation my friend has spoken of is concerned, that occurred in 1853. 
I am fully aware of what was said on that occasion. Nevertheless, al- 
though examinations were provided for and those examinations were 
for the T Department, the recommendations were not uniform 
8 have not had a practical effect, and will not have at the present 
y. 


gentleman from Pennsylvania with- 


We know the abuses exist. I make this proposition on behalf of the 
committee: If the Democratic side of the House are so anxious for the 
reforms they speak of let them support this measure. There is no other 
that can be supported. We must be practical in our dealings with 
public measures, and must consider what measure there is a possibility 
of passing the Senate as well as through this House. If you 
throw a political element in, it is utterly useless to attempt to carry 
any measure having this object in view. 7 

I move the committee rise for the purpose of limiting debate. 

The motion was agreed to, - 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. SPRINGER reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 6855) to secure an equitable classification and compensation 
5 certain officers of the United States, had come to no resolution 

ereon. 

Mr. COX. I move thatthe House again resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union; and pending that, 
I move that in committee all debate on the first sectionof the pending 
bill and amendments thereto be limited to one minute. 

The question being taken on the motion to limit debate, there were 
ayes 72, noes 29. 

Mr. BENNETT. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum not having voted, the Chair will appoint 
tellers, and appoints the gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. BEN- 
NETT, and the gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. Cox. 
aoe House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 116, noes 


The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BENNETT] insist on the point as to a quorum? 

Mr. BENNETT. I do. 

The SPEAKER. The hour for the consideration of bills under the 
rule has expi 

Mr. COX. Lask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD. ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT. I ask the same privilege. 

There was no objection. 


FREE-SHIP BILL. 


Mr. DUNN. Iask unanimous consent to make a report to go on the 
Calendar. i 

Mr. BEACH. Tshall have to object. The seport can be made in 
the morning. [After a pause.] I withdraw the objection, as I under- 
stand the gentleman is sick. 

Mr. DUNN, from the Select Committee on American Ship-building 
and Ship-owning Interests, reported a resolution fixing a day for the 
assignment of business on the bill known as the free-ship bill (H. R. 
1219); which was referred to the House Calendar. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BLAND. I call up the special order. 

Mr. BLOUNT addressed the Chair. 

Mr. JAMES. I call up the special order, the adverse report on the 
free-coinage bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] has 
already called up that order. 

Mr, BLOUNT. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of con- 
sidering general appropriation bills, the object being to proceed with the 
further consideration of thé Post-Office appropriation bill. But pend- 
ing that I desire to yield to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] 
to make a statement. 

Mr. RANDALL. Is debate in order? 

The SPEAKER. It is not, if objected to. 

Mr. RANDALL. I object. i 

Mr. BLAND. I simply desire to make one suggestion. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I suggest to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that 
if he will allow the gentleman from Missouri to make a statement it 
will save time. I ask if the objection to the gentleman from Missouri 
making a statement is still insisted on? 

Mr. ALL. I withdraw it. 

Mr. BLAND. I wanted only a moment, and that was to state that so 
far as the special order is concerned it has never as yet been up for con- 
sideration properly before the House. It has only been discussed on 
Saturdays under the order for general debate; it has never been con- 
sidered in full House for debate and amendment. Ihad hoped, inasmuch 
as the debate only comes up after the two morning hours, there would 
be no objection to the committee having the few hours left to-day for 
debate on the ial order. But inasmuch as the time that might be 
devoted to considering and perhaps passing the Post-Office bill might 
be wasted in a contest over precedence, I have yielded to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT], and hope that the House will take no more 
time from us than is possible, and that to-morrow at least we may be 
able to under the special order. 

Mr. 3 of Ohio. On this afternoon, if the Post-Office bill is 
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The SPEAKER, The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Georgia. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Mr. DIBBLE. Pending the motion of the gentleman from Georgia 
I rise to a privileged question. I call up the message from the Senate 
disagreeing to the amendments to a Senate bill, and ask that the 
House insist on the amendments and that conferees be appointed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the message from the Senate. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate bill No. 44. 
A bill to provide for the erection of a public building at San Antonio, Tex. 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED States, April 6, 1886. 

Resolved, That the Senate disagree to the amendment of the House to the bill 
of the Senate No. 44, providing for the erection of a public building at San An- 
tonio, Tex., and ask a conference with the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon. y 

Ordered, That Mr. MAHONE, Mr. COKE, and Mr. Spooxer be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion of Mr. DIBBLE, that the House insist on its amendment 
and agree to the conference asked by the Senate, was to. 

The SPEAKER appointed Mr. DIBBLE, Mr. REESE, and Mr, WADE 
to act as conferees on the part of the House. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message in writing from the President of the United States was 
communicated to the House by Mr. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, an- 
nouncing that the President had approved bills of the following titles: 

An act (H. R. 81) granting a pension to Margaret B. Harwood; and 

An act (H. R. 1557) for the relief of David W. Jones. 


POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The motion of Mr. BLOUNT that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the purpose of con- 
sidering general appropriation bills was then agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. HAMMOND in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole forthe 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 5887) making appropriation for 
the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1887, The Clerk will report the pending amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 50, after the word “hundred,” insert the words and ninety ;” after 
the word “thousand,” in line 51, insert the words “two hundred.“ 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mi. Chairman, I wish to call the attention of the 
committee to certain mets which ought to be considered in connection 
with this proposed amendment, because I think the difficulties and 
value of the services rendered by railway postal clerks were much ex- 
agverated in the former debate upon this bill. For instance, we were 
told that they were employed more hours than the clerks in the De- 
partment, that the amount of their service was far greater, and that 
the danger of the railway postal service was an important element in 
estimating the compensation that these clerks should receive. 

in mutters of this kind there is nothing like official statements com- 
piled from actual experieace. An examination of the several divisions 
of the service shows that the average run per day is as follows: In the 
tirst division 106 miles, in the second 117 miles, in the third 111 miles, 
in the fourth 120 miles, in the fifth 119 miles, in the sixth 130 miles, 
in the eighth 127 miles, and in the ninth 133 miles. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the average ran per day of the postal clerks throughout 
the country is only 120 miles. At 30 miles per hour the actual aver- 
age employment of these clerks would seem to be about four hours 

ar day. 

Pe We have heard here about the hours and days and nights of contin- 
uous service required of these clerks, but the figures I have presented 
are taken from the report of the Superintendent of Railway Mail trans- 
portation, and they show that the average number of hours per day that 
these clerks are employed is really very small. Again, we have been 
told of the great number of pieces of mail matter handled by them. 
We have heard that the nnmber was perfectly marvelous, 3,400 pieces 
of mail matter handled by one clerk per day. That does seem mar- 
velous to a person not accustomed to consider such matters, but ifany 
gentleman will go into the Treasury Department he will see there clerks 
examining bills, having to read them, the names of the places where 
the banksare situated, and having to examine the bills to detect whether 
they are counterfeit or not, yet a single clerk there will handle 18,000 
of those bills per day, nearly six times as many as the pieces of mail 
matter handled by the railway postal clerks. When you make this 
comparison the marvelousness of the work of the railway postal clerks 
disappears, 

Now, as to casualties; out of 4,300 postal clerks running on the rail- 
roads in this country during the last fiscal year how many do you think 
were killed? Two. Why, you could not gather that number of car- 
penters together and let them go to work in any part of the country 
without there being more casualties among them merely from falling off 
buildings, &. A examination of the figures will show that it is simply 
because the subject is forced upon our minds by occasional railway dis- 
asters that we pay so much attention to the dangers of travel by rail 


and get into the habit of exaggerating them; and that is what has given 
rise to the fancy that the service of the postal clerks is very dangerous. 
It appears then, Mr. Chairman, from the figures I have presented, that 
the service of these clerks is only for about four hours per day, that 
their average daily run is short, that the number of pieces of mail 
matter handled by them daily is small in comparison with the amount 
of similar work done by clerks in the Treasury Department, and that 
the casualties in the postal railway service are not greater than are likely 
to occur in other callings. 

We are asked to increase the salaries of these clerks to what they 
were in 1876, and why? The reasons that have been given are dissi- 
pated by an examination of theofficial data. Why should we increase 
the pay for this kind of service? Does it require any extraordinary 
amount of ability? The Superintendent of Railway Mail rta- 
tion tells us that any man of ordinary English education is fully quali- 
fied for the work. It certainly requires no high order of culture. 

The Government without difficulty always commands men at present 
rates to do this service. Why should the Government be compelled, 
simply because these are officials, to pay more for their service than the 
public is willing in private employment to pay for the same grade of 
service, as is evidenced by the fact that capable persons in every Con- 
gressional district are seeking places in this service. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. JOHN M. TAYLOR obtained the floor, and yielded his time to 
Mr. BLOUNT. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman, why is it that this application for 
increased pay is pressed to-day with so much earnestness? From 1876 
until the incoming of the present administration matters in this re- 
spect went along smoothly. In the mean time the Forty-seventh Con- 

has had its day. The Republican party have had the House, the 

mate, and the Executive. Yet they have not found any occasion 

for a change in this respect. The responsibility for expenditure has 

now passed from the other side of the House to this; and it so rp re 

that these fourth and fifth class clerkships are, with the assent of the 

administration, still held by persons in sympathy with the party in the 
minority. 

With these same persons in office under a Republican administra- 
tion things went along quietly, and there was no complaint from any 
branch of the Government. Now, when the responsibility for expend- 
itures is on this side of the House, and these employés are in sympathy 
with the other side, why should this side undertake to make this in- 
crease of compensation? Are you asked to do it by the Postmaster- 
General or by anybody in sympathy with this administration? No. 
The gentlemen who have argued in favor of this increase have read the 
recommendations of superintendents of railway transportation of their 
own party, and we are invited to follow these recommendations when 
our own officials, charged by law with making appointments for this 
service and recommendations in regard to it, have made no such propo- 
sition. 

The Superintendent of the Railway Mail transportation has said him- 
self that this service is in better condition as to employés than it has 
ever been before. As a basis for the increase asked he estimated foran 
increase of mileage in the construction of railroads during the fiscal 
year—an estimate which has not been adopted by any other branch of 
the postal service, and which is contradicted two to one by the estimates 
of the Second Assistant Postmaster-General. The committee, knowing 
the large sum that had been voted for this fiscal year, and being in- 
formed that the service was in perfect condition, felt they were justi- 
fied in making a reasonable increase, though not adopting the florid state- 
ments of an increase of mileage to the extent of 10,000 miles in a single 
year as against five or six thousand estimated by other officials. 

I trust that this House, especially after the experience we have had, 
will not make this increased expenditure on the invitation of the other 
side of the House, and on the recommendation of Republican superin- 
tendents of railway mail transportation, while our own executive officers 
withhold any recommendation for such increase. 

Mr. PETERS. I move to amend the amendment by striking out the 
last word. I do not consider this a political question; and hence I have 
not discussed it from that standpoint. It is entirely immaterial to me 
whether a recommendation in relation to this service has been made by 
a Republican or a Democratic official. It is entirely immaterial to me 
that the Forty-seventh Congress entirely overlooked, as it did, the merits 
of these officials and the injustice which had been done to them. The 
party that is now in power has recognized the fact that this service is 
not a political service. It is a service that requires experience and skill 
without which this branch of Government employment would suffer and 
the interests of the people who are concerned in the proper circulation 
and distribution of mail matter throughout the United States would be 
endangered. It is absolutely necessary that a person should have ex- 
perience and skill in order to perform the duties of a postal clerk. 

I know it is true, as a matter of computation, that these clerks run 
on the average only 120 miles for every day of the three hundred and 
sixty-five in the year. I stated the average at 110 miles. But the mis- 
take of my friend from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] is in supposing that the 
entire labor of these clerks is during the time they are en on the 
running trains. It is true that on the average they run only four hours 
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per day. But every person familiar with the postal-car service knows 
that every postal clerk of the fourth and fifth classes must put in from 
three to four hours labor before his train starts in order to prepare the 
mails on his car for distribution along the route. Not only must he do 
this, but he must also give his time and attention to the study of the 
schedules,and connections which are constantly being changed. So 
that it is not fair to state that these postal clerks are engaged only four 
hours per day during the entire year. 

Mr. CURTIN. And they are not permitted to engage in any other 
occupation. 

Mr. PETERS. As the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. CURTIN] 
so well suggests, the Government requires of these postal clerks their 
whole time. Even if they have any leisure they are not permitted to 
engage in any other occupation. It iscontrary to the rules of the serv- 
ice. They can not even engage in the business of carrying articles 
along their routes. They must devote their entire time to the postal 
service. Besides that, they must be prepared at any moment when 
called on to pass an examination. 

Mr. CURTIN. They are required to pass an examination every 
month. 

Mr. PETERS. My friend from Georgia says that applications for 
these positions are numerous. I concede it. The applications for 
every Government position are numerous. Ido not know a single office 
at the disposal of the administration for which there are not from ten to 
fifty applicants. But is that any reason why those who have become 
proficient and skillful, and who are necessary f r the purpose of carry- 
ing on the public service efficiently, should be discharged to make way 
for those who are inefficient? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, while there are many applicants for these posi- 
tions, still the fact is there are very few of these applicants who are 
successful in passing the necessary examinations. ‘That there are so 
many applicants for these positions grows out of the fact, no doubt, of 
the ignorance among the people as to the requirements made necessary 
in this postal-car service. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. TAULBEE. Mr. Chairman, I think itis apparent, from the sta- 
tistics submitted to this Committee of the Whole by the chairman of the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, that the amount of work 
to be done by these postal clerks has been very much overestimated by 
gentlemen on the opposite side of the House. While these clerks have 
been held up before the House as the most injured of all the incum- 
bents of positions under the Federal Government, yet, when the facts 
are accurately ascertained, it is shown that they have been most won- 
derfully favored. It will be remembered, no doubt, by the gentleman 
who has just preceded me, that during his remarks on the subject a 
few days ago, when I asked him whether these gentlemen could pro- 
cure better compensation for their services in other branches of busi- 
ness, he retorted by saying that my question had the effect to give labor 
a slap in the face. 

Now, sir, what are the facts in reference to these appointees in the 
public service? They are held in power, kept in their places to the 
exclusion of more efficient men seeking to enter the service, simply be- 
cause of the services they have rendered to a certain political party. 
I know this fact to be trueso far as it affects my own immediate neigh- 
borhood. The present head of the Railway Mail Service is kept in office 
by a Democratic Postmaster-General, and that Superintendent of the 
Railway Mail Service, under a Democratic administration of the Gov- 
ernment, is to-day carrying on the administration of his office under 
rules diametrically opposite to those he practiced when the Postmaster- 
General in charge of the Post-Offce Department was of the same po- 
litical faith to which he himself belongs. All over my own district 
men have been selected because of their political meanness, because of 
something they did at the polls in favor of a certain party. Men have 
been put into the postal railway service when their moral and intel- 
lectual incompetency was absolutely outrageous. 

Mr.STRUBLE. TI ask the gentleman from Kentucky to yield tome 
for a moment. 

Mr. TAULBEE. I have only five minutes. If the committee will 
agree to give me five minutes more time in which to answer the gen- 
tleman’s question I will be glad to yield to him. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Does the gentleman from Kentucky mean to say 
the present head of the Railway Mail Service is making these appoint- 
ments on the same basis as those to whom he has alluded; that is, those 
who are appointed are selected because of their political meanness? 

Mr. TAULBEE. No, I do not. He adopts different tactics from 
those he practiced in putting them in. He keeps them in, while com- 
petent men are excluded from the service under his influence and pres- 
ent objectionable policy. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Does the gentleman say that is a thing which is 
done now ? 

Mr. TAULBEE. Yes, it is done now. 

Mr.STRUBLE. Under the present Democratic administration? 

Mr. TAULBEE. Under the present Democratic administration. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Does not the gentleman know the fact is that the 
Superintendent of the Railway Mail Service refers these questions of 
appointments to the Postmaster-General himself? 


Mr. TAULBEE. Ostensibly, yes; but truly it is not so. I have 
heard the Postmaster-General say that he could not give the detail of 
this matter his personal attention, and that he held the Superintendent 
of Railway Mail Service responsible for the detail of the affairs of 
his office. 

Mr. STRUBLE. I hope the gentlemen from Kentucky will give us 
more light on this question. If this head of the Railway Mail Service 
ostensibly refers these matters to the decision of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral himself, but in fact does not do so, I should like to know how that 
sort of nian is held in the service of a Democratic administration. 

Mr. TAULBEE. It is because of the want of courage on the part of 
a Democratic Postmaster-General, I will answer the gentleman. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in reference to the labor question, having spent 
the best years of my life as a wage-worker, I feel authorized to speak 
for the laborers of the country. I say in reference to the great ques- 
tions which agitate the labor element that laboring men have the right 
to quit work simultaneously unless they are in the employment of the 
public; but I deny their right to say to anybody else that they shall 
not work. I deny the correctness of these strikes as they are carried 
on under the present system. It is an outrage upon the workers who 
do not belong to labor organizations, and I denounce it, and propose to 
abide the consequences. 

Employés of railroads, corporations, or individuals have a perfect right 
to refuse to work for their employers whenever it suits their conven- 
ience to do so, but I deny their right to destroy the property of others 
or to obstruct transportation or other legitimate business, or to use 
force, violence, or other unlawful means to deprive other honest wage- 
workers of the privilege of competing with them in the matter of pro- 
curing work. 

I am in fall sympathy with every honest and honorable move having 
for its object the promotion of the honest, law-abiding laborers of our 
country, or the mens of proper restrictions on the powers and au- 
thorities sald by the organized capitalists and monopolies of the 
country. My predilections are all on the side of the laboring man, but 
I am disgusted with the ridiculous spectacle which the recent strikes 
in the West present. There we have a few hundred railroad employés 
obstructing the transportation and embarrassing and prostrating the 
business of a vast section of country, and driving thousands of inno- 
cent women and children to abject penury and starvation. 

I would encourage the organization of the labor interests of the coun- 
try for union and concert of action in the employment of every honest 
means looking to a fair and equitable division of the profits of labor and 
capital combined, while I have nothing but contempt and indignant 
frowns and denunciations ſor the spirit of communism and nihilism 
which allows one in one hundred of the laboring men of the country, 
led by men who have no interest in common with labor except as that 
interest grows out of their connection with strikes and boycotts, to dic- 
tate to the remaining ninety-nine men when and on what terms they 
shall or shall not work. This state of affairs can only find its ultimate 
results in anarchy and the complete overthrow of our free institutions, 
which guarantees to every man personal liberty, enjoyment of his own 

perty, and the legitimate pursuit of happiness. 

I have said that private employés had a right to abandon work, but 
it is quite different with employés of the Government. When a man 
accepts an office at the hands of the public he becomes the servant of 
the A pari and the custodian of a public trust. No more has the sen- 
tinel a right to abandon his post of duty in the hour of danger than 
has the public officer to arbitrarily abandon his post of duty when that 
abandonment would proye detrimental to the public interests. 

This amendment proposes to tax the people $90,200 above the actual 
needs of the service as a matter of reward to the adherents of one po- 
litical party when the burden and responsibility of the extravagance 
will rest on the other party. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that the time has come when these jobs 
should cease. 

The Postmaster-General claims that there is no polities in this par- 
ticular branch of the public service, and that removals therefrom can 
not be had save for inefficiency or misconduct on the part of the in- 
cumbents, 

Nothing could be plainer than that this line of policy is the result of 
the influence of a Republican superintendent of the railway postal 
service on a Democratic administration—a plain case of the tail wag- 
ging the dog. I will agree to the general proposition that there is not 
enough politics in the present administration to give it decent respect- 
ability; but I deny that this particular branch of the service is void 
of politics. Ifit is void of politics, why is it that Republican employés 
in this branch of the service boycott the few Democrats who have, by 
force of circumstances and the oversight of the Superintendent, found 
their way into the service? Why is it that four thousand clerks in the 
second, third, fifth, and sixth divisions have organized for a strike? I 
read from the Evening Star of March 10: 

POSTAL CLEEKS READY TO STRIKE—IRRITATED BY REMOVALS, THEY ORGANIZE 
FOR UNITED ACTION. 


A dispatch from Pittsburgh tothe New York Herald says: “On accountof the 
dissatisfaction of the postal clerks with Postmaster-General Vilas’s frequent re- 
movals of clerks in the fifth division, an organization has been formed to request 
him to obszrve the terms of his circular of June, 1885, relative to remoyals, or they 
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If there is no politics in this branch of the service, why is itthatcer- 
tain gentlemen on the opposite side of this House seek in every con- 
ceivable way through it to hold on to place and power? 

The matter of favoritism has been carried so far as to lead to thein- 
troduction of a bill into the present Congress by the honorable gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. HARMER] proposing to place on the pen- 
sion-roll of the Government, at a rate equal to half the salary now re- 
ceived by them, all the employés of the postal service who have served 
therein for a period of twenty-five years, or who from any cause become 
in any way disqulified from the performance of official duty. 

These facts indicate into what vortex of ruin we are rapidly drifting. 

The clerks in the Railway Mail Service work on an average, as shown 
by actual official data, four hours per day, and receive therefor salaries 
ranging from $1,175 to $1,400. This amount of compensation was found 
suficient while the responsibility rested on the minority party; but 
when the burden of the expenditures are shifted the hue and cry is 
raised that these men are oppressed, and they are held up before the 
country in the light of injured innocence. 

Every Democratic member of this House is pledged to economic ad- 
ministration. I for one propose to hold that pledge inviolate, though 
it be at the expense and risk of being termed a fanatic or being accused 
of disloyalty to the present administration. I can not for the sake of 
receiving the sickly smiles and empty plaudits of the heads of the De- 
partments remain silent at the expense of the noble constituency which 
I have the honor to represent here, when I see their rights trampled on 
with impunity and the money wrung from their honest sweat and toil 
wasted in needless expenditures. 

I am opposed to this amendment and all similar measures, be the 

eficiaries thereof of whatever persuasion politically or otherwise. 1 
oppose the principle of the amendment. I despise the sickly cant and 
rent hypocrisy of members on this floor who discourage the in- 
vestigation and of the flagrant abuses rife in the public serv- 
ice lest the administration should be brought into discredit. 

We had been taught by the leaders of the Democratic party that the 
Republican party had grown corrupt by their longcontinuance in power, 
and on investigation we find it to be true. The people gave expression 
of their disapproval of the methods of that party at the ballot-box in 
1884, and the whole country had a right to hope that their verdict 
would be carried into execution; but, alas! the hickory broom has lost 
its significance, and we are called upon to contemplate the ridiculous 
spectacle of a Democratic administration being administered by Repub- 
licans, with the same system of pillage and plunder going on, modified 
somewhat it is true, but existing nevertheless. For example, one case 
illustrative of the many, an officer of the Government, subject neither 
to confirmation by the Senate nor to the piece of political hypocrisy and 
fraud known as the civil-service act, drawing a salary of $2,500 per an- 
num, who does nothing, absolutely nothing, held in the employ of the 
country because he is thought to be a clever man, to the exclusion of 
honest Democrats who are willing to perform honest work for reasonable 
pay. That theory is not in keeping with the sentiment of the Demo- 
crats of this country. They have been misled by false pretense, and 
will not be misunderstood in 1888. ‘The surface of public sentiment is 
placid and still, but the fires of a tremendous volcano gather beneath, 
ready for the day of reckoning. I pity the man on whose political fort- 
unes it finds vent. 

Mr. BURROWS was recognized and yielded his time to Mr. CAN- 
NON. 

Mr. STRUBLE. Iask unanimous consent that the gentleman from 
Kentucky be allowed an extension of time for five minutes longer. 
[Cries of Regular order!“ 

Mr. TAULBEE. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry, or rather to ask 
for information. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TAULBEE. What is the status of the pending amendment ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The debate upon the pending amendment has 
been exhausted; that is to say, the substantive amendment. Debate 
has also been exhausted upon the pro forma amendments. 

Mr. PETERS. I withdraw the formal amendment which I offered. 

Mr. CANNON. I renew it. I only want to say a word, Mr. Chair- 
man, about these postal clerks. That they are hardworked, industri- 
ous, and skilled is true, otherwise they could not remain in the service. 
That they do more service for less pay than other employés of the Gov- 
ernment is also true. Having said that much in reference to their com- 
pensation, I am entirely willing, so far as I am concerned, to leave the 
matter with the committee. 

Now, sir, it is true, I understand, the masses of these postal clerks 
are Republican in politics. It is also true that if within the first month, 
or the third, or the sixth, or the twelfth month of this administration 
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the Postmaster-General had turned them all out and put others in their 
places the work of distributing the mails in the cars could not have 
been performed. 

Furthermore it is true, as I am informed and believe, that just as 
fast as Democrats can be educated to do this work and take their places 
Republicans are removed. 

Mr. BLOUNT. How does the gentleman get his information ? 

Mr. CANNON, From various letters written by competent clerks 
discharged, One case is that of Mr. Tooke, on the Indianapolis and 
Saint Louis route; another is that of a Mr. Coons that was cited the 
other day in debate at the other end of the Capitol, and to my personal 
knowledge one of the most efficient clerks I have ever known, who was 
discharged presumably, as stated, not from any failure to do his duty, 
but on political grounds. 

Mr. McCOMAS. I can name two or three instances myself. 

Mr. ROGERS. Did not the gentleman join the Democratic party 
before they put him out? 

Mr. CANNON. While he might not have had such ability as my 
friend from Arkansas, he has just as much politics and otherwise is my 
friend’s peer. 

Mr. Chairman, I was a little amused at the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. TAULBEE], and after all I do not want to 
complain about his attack, as he said, upon the Republican Superin- 
tendent of Railway Mail Service, a very competent man; and while I am 
not authorized to speak for him in any way, I have no doubt he has 
been and still is a Republican; I know he is a gentleman. 

After all, would it not be better for my friend from Kentucky instead 
of striking at the branches, the subordinates, to level some of his heavy 
thunder at that self-confessed most candid Postmaster-General of yours 
who issued a circular 

Mr. TAULBEE. Let meask you a question. 

Mr. CANNON. Let me finish my sentence. Who issued a circular 
months ago giving all of these postal clerks notice that so longas they 
performed their duty they should remain in their places; but who, after 
he has obtained the praises of the political pharisees, as fast as he can 
dispense with the services of these skilled postal clerks, turns them out 
and puts in their places unskilled men; and this, too, while he professes 
to be living up to the statements in his circular. 

Mr. Chairman, there is noservicein the Government where unskilled 
men would injure the service so much and be felt so quickly by the 
people as in the railway mail service, and there is no place in the pub- 
lic service where there is so much need for the application of the civil- 
service rules. From the party standpoint Republicans could stand it 
if all these employés were turned out, and let the country see what 
would become of the service under exclusive Democratic manipula- 
tion. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. TAULBEE. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has promised to ize the gentle- 
man from Missouri, a member of the committee Fide DOARST, 

Mr. BLOUNT. I ask unanimous consent that debate on this section 
be limited to thirty minutes. ~ 
Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Say to fifteen minutes. 

Mr. BURROWS. I hope thirty minutes will be agreed upon. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Irise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does that include any other amendments that 


gentlemen may wish to offer? 
The CHAIRMAN. It includes all amendments to this paragraph of 
the bill. 


Mr. GALLINGER. At the proper time I desire to offer an addi- 
tional amendment. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. It can be offered at any time, but the time for 
debate is proposed to be limited to thirty minutes; and of course amend- 
ments offered aſter that time, if they should be agreed to, must be voted 
upon without debate. 

Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM addressed the Chair. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I believe I am entitled to the recognition of the 
Chair; and if my friend from Pennsylvania desires to occupy the five 
minutes now, if some gentleman will return the same courtesy to me, 
I will give way to him. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to enter into a 
political discussion in connection with this bill. As to the amendment 
under consideration, since it is one that [submitted about a week ago, 
it may be proper that the intelligence of this side of the House should 
be informed exactly what that amendment amounts to. I have only 
one purpose in connection with this bill. As I have stated, I regard it 
as the best bill that has come before the House during my membership 
in connection with postal affairs. It is liberal, it is generous, and as 


-such I give it my hearty sup 


rt. À 
I believe, however, that 1 compensation than the regulations 
admit would give to your service a better character of men, and give to 
the men now in the service that compensation that the law awards them 
and as I think this bill should concede to them. 
The Postmaster-General has asked for $4,877,000 to pay this service 
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for the next fiscal year. The Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads give, under this bill, $4,800,000—$77,000 less than the Depart- 
ment has estimated for. My amendment adds to the bill $90,200. For 
what purpose? For the simple purpose that the appropriation may be" 
sufficiently large for the Postmaster-General to give to class 5 and to class 
4 that which the law allows him to give— $1,200 and $1,400 per an- 
num. He is giving to-day $1,150 per annum in lieu of $1,200, and 
$1,300 in lieu of $1,400. 

If you adopt this amendment I have submitted you do not take 
from the Postmaster-General any of the discretion the law allows him, 
but you say to him, If in your wisdom you think the exigencies of 
the service require it, Congress has appropriated an ample sum for 
the payment of this subordinate force, the allowance of the law.’’. 

Iam going into no discussion whether these men do great work or 
not. I think they do excellent work. I believe they are the hardest- 
worked men in the postal service. I believe there are required for 
clerks of classes 4 and 5 the highest conditions of intelligence, of edu- 
cation, and of experience. These men may be of my party. Iam 
not arguing from that standpoint in this debate. I look upon them as 
experienced, trained, efficient postal servants. I believe they give to 
the public service that broad experience which can only come after 
training for long years in the service. 

Therefore I make this appeal. Let us appropriate that which the 
law says these men should 1 — Then let the Postmaster-General ex- 
ercise his discretion. My amendment simply appropriates that much. 

The committee’s bill appropriates or recommends $77,000 less than 
the Postmaster-General had asked for. Carry my amendment, and he 
will exercise the same discretion, and will have an opportunity to pay 
these subordinates the full allowance of the law. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered by my 
friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. BINGHAM] is a proposition that looks 
to an increase of the salaries of twelve hundred and forty postal clerks 
of classes 4 and 5 at an annual cost to the Government of $90,200. 
This extravagant measure is a legitimate and logical outgrowth of a 
vicious financial system, which has laid upon the people for twenty 
years the heavy hand of exorbitant and unnecessary taxation, piling 
up in the Treasury of the United States millions of dollars annually in 
excess of the actual needs of the Government. 

Sir, the fiscal history of all nations attests the truth of the statement 
which Iam about to make, and to which I invite the considerate at- 
tention of the House. Unnecessary taxation leads to surplus revenue, 
surplus revenue begets extravagance, and extravagance sooner or later 
is surely followed by corruption. : 

Mr. STRUBLE. Will the gentleman permit me a question? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Certainly. 

Mr.STRUBLE. Will notthis amendment, if it prevails, tend to re- 
duce the surplus? 

Mr. DOCKERY. That is very true. It does tend to reduce the sur- 
plus, but in an improper direction. I object to the rate of taxation which 

rings the surplus to the Treasury; but after it is there I want it dis- 
bursed for the general benefit of the whole country, and not the special 
use of privil classes. 

Mr. PETERS. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Certainly. 

Mr. PETERS. Does not the larger portion of the money that is paid 
for the carrying on of this service come from the volun contribu- 
tions of those who purchase stamps, and not from taxation 

Mr. DOCKERY. I do not care whether you call it voluntary or in- 
voluntary taxation. The people pay the amount necessary to maintain 
the Government, and it goes into the Treasury of the United States. 
I would like to have time to discuss that phase of the question, but I 
have not on this occasion. What I contend for is that the rate of tax- 
ation should be cut down so that gentlemen will not have to stand 
here and antagonize extravagant propositions, because in such events 
they will not be offered. 

Mr. PETERS. Is not the only way to reduce the surplus to expend 
it properly? 

Mr. DOCKERY. It seems to be the idea of the Republican party 
that the way to reduce the surplus is to expend it extravagantly. The 
Democratic idea is to cut down taxation, and leave the money not neces- 
sary to support the Government in the pockets of the people. 

Mr. PETERS. If that is the Democratic idea it is not being carried 
out. 

Mr. DOCKERY. It will not be if this amendment prevails. [Laugh- 
ter on Democratic side.] 

During the ten years past these postal clerks have received the sala- 
ries as at present provided by postal regulations, and I am therefore 
unable to comprehend the exigency that calls so loudly for an increase 
the first year of a Democratic administration. If there be equities in 
their favor I imagine that they apply with equal force and effect to the 
clerks of classes 1, 2, and 3, and I am unwilling that the Republican 
leaders should dump in“ on the Democratic party the first year of 
its administration all the admitted legislative shortcomings of a quar- 
ter of a 3 

Sir, if inj has been done to these employés, why was not some 


voice on the other side lifted up in their behalf during 
Congress, when the Republican party controlled not only the execu- 


the Forty-seventh 


tive t but also the Senate and House? Why was not the 
wrong, if there be any, righted then? 

Mr. i , on many questions that are presented for considera- 
tion I realize that the methods and the practices of twenty-five years 
ago will not meet the demands of the present, and thus it is that as a 
tule my vote is recorded in favor of progressive measures; but, sir, all 
advancement is not real improvement or p: In the matter of 
expending the e’s money I would like to call the House back to 
the economic spirit that actuated our fathers and the leaders of the 
ee en ik during the long period that they controlled the Gov- 
ernment directed its fiscal affairs. 

The Democratic party has always been an economic party. Before 
the war it enforced economy by fixing the scale of taxation so that it 
only yielded a revenue sufficient to meet the demands of the Govern- 
ment economically administered. Under tnis policy the Government 
exacted from the people a sum sufficient to supply its actual needs, and 
not a dollar in excess of that amount, and there was no enormous sur- 
plus withdrawn from the channels of trade pane omare So be ee 
up in the Treasury, constantly tempting to extravagance and its legit- 
imate sequence, corruption. 

I do not mean by this statement to intimate that the masses of the 
Democratic party are more honest than our friends on the other side, 
but I do say that our fiscal policy compels economy, while theirs lures 
in the broad way that leads to profligate expenditures. 

The most commanding tribute that has yet been paid to our fiscal 

licy was recently penned by the brilliant and gifted leader of the 

publican party, Hon. James G. Blaine. On page 46 of the first vol- 
ume of his Twenty Years of when speaking of the Southern 
leaders who so long controlled the Democratic party, framed its appro- 
priation bills, and formulated its policies, he says: 

Their domestic relations imparted manners that were haughty and sometimes 
offensive; they were quick to take affront, and they not infrequently brought 
. of hinh intagits and they wore sopostally 
nad bree y ofthe public money. fico often rulnously lavish in 7 mets 

ith rigid and 
IFT a 
form of corruption. 

Mr. Chairman, such was the financial record of the Democratic lead- 
ers and the Democratic ‘before the war, as conceded by the great- 
est of ey Fauna leaders. Its history since that unfortunate period, 
so far as it has been permitted to make a history, has been equally 
creditable and economic. The first year of Democratic control of the 
House of Representatives after the war was si and marked by 
a reduction of expenditures to the extent of , 000,000, and in this 
connection I desire to give the total: 


Regular annual appropriations for the support of the Government for the 


sonal expenditures, they believed in an economical the Treabury and, through- 


Jiscal years 1870 to 1886. 
1870 publican Congress) . . ee eee $147, 499, 278 23 
1871 publican Con; jà 169, 166, 387 73 
1872 blican Congress 166,887,212 53 
1873 (Republican 181, 682, 274 91 
198, 025, 793 04 
bl 183, 685,002 16 
—— specnevesvsasees: 179, 166, R33 90 
154, 553, 639 64 
144,392,149 23 
171, 187, 349 68 
192, 870, 137 17 
1881 189, 474,559 49 
1882 218, 358, 067 25 
is (eeu — 5 8 5 
1885 (Democratic House — Republican — 195, 710, 588 09 
1886 (Democratic House- Republican Senate . . . .. 219, 595, 283 18 


I invite the attention of the House to the financial record of the two 
parties as presented in the above table of appropriations for the support 
of the Government, and alsoas bearing directly upon the pending prop- 
osition. A glance at the table reveals the fact that the Forty-seventh 
Congress, which was AN in both branches, was the most ex- 
5 known to the history of the Republic. 

Will the gentlemen of the other side us why it was at this time, 
when your appropriations were lavish to an extent before unknown— 
why it was that you did not then provide for the postal clerks who now 
seek to have their salaries increased ? 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion this is not the hour to increase salaries. 
Thousands of laboring men who desire to work are to-day without em- 
ployment ‘‘ because no man hires them.” These men and others who 
receive but limited compensation will not look with favor upon a meas- 
ure that increases the salaries of six hundred and seventy-six clerks of 
class 4 from $1,150 to $1,200 per annum, and the salaries of five hun- 
dred and sixty-four clerks of class 5 from $1,300 to $1,400. Before we 
add to the salary account at any point let us at least await a return of 
prosperity to the business interests of the country. Thepeople'demand 
prudent economy in the expenditure of the moneys intrusted to our 
care, and to a performance of this duty they will and ought to hold us 
to a strict account. [Applause] 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


The section under consideration contemplates an appropriation to pay 
railway postal clerks. I desire to call attention to one class of these 
clerks who receive compensation so inadequate that this Congress ought, 
in justice to them, to make provision for a higher rate of pay—I mean 
the chief clerks. I have in my mind a gentleman who served three or 
four years as a postal clerk, and who two years ago was promoted to be 
chief clerk. As chief clerk he performs, perhaps, twice as much labor 
as he did asa postalclerk. He has charge of twenty-three postal lines, 
scattered through three different States; he has chargeof seventy-three 

clerks with fifty-three different distributions, As postal clerk 

e received a salary of $1,400 a year, and as chief clerk he receives pre- 
cisely the same ery but as chief clerk he is obliged to travel a con- 
siderable portion of the timeand pay his own expenses, so that his salary 
(and what is true of this man is true of every other chief clerk in the serv- 
ice) is reduced to perhaps $1,000 or $1,200, notwithstanding the fact that 
he performs much more labor now than he rmed as a clerk, 
Two different Postmasters-General and the Superintendent of the Rail- 
way Mail Service on three different occasions have recommended that 
the pay of these chief clerks should be increased and that they should 


be allowed a sum not exceeding $3 per day for expenses when traveling 


in the service of the Government. 

Isubmit, sir, that these recommendations are entirely just and proper. 
These men, in the discharge of their duties, are required to have expert 
knowledge. In other branches of the public service men who travel 
on Government business have their ex paid, and in view of the 
fact that the Postmaster-General and the Superintendent of the Rail- 
way Mail Service have recommended that these chief clerks should have 
an allowance for expenses at the rate of $3 per day when traveling on 
postal business, I send to the Clerk’s desk an amendment which will 
grant them that allowance. I am aware, sir, that a point of order can 
be made against the amendment; but in view of the fact that this al- 
lowanceis justand proper, I trust that unanimous consent will be given 
and the amendment adopted. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I reserve the point of order on the amendment. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 

Amend by adding to line 51 the words and an allowance of $3 per diem to 
ee for traveling expenses when so engaged in the discharge of official 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that the 
amendment proposes new legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from New Ilampsifire [Mr. 
GALLINGER] desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have no desire to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair decides that the point of order is well 
taken. 

Mr. LORE. Mr. Chairman, I understand that by the lawas it now 
stands on the statute-book fourth and fifth class postal clerks are en- 
titled, respectively, to $1,200 and $1,400 per year. Since 1876 they 
have not received compensation at those rates, but have received only 
$1,150 and $1,300, respectively, because the appropriations have not 
been sufficient to pay in full. The Postmaster-General now asks for an 
appropriation $77,000 in excess of that reported by the committee, and 
the pending amendment would increase the committee’s report by 
$20,000, based on a later calculation, which is only $13,000 in excess of 
the Postmaster-General’s estimate. Iwas in hopes that this amendment 
would have been accepted by the committee. This is not a political 
question; it is simply a question whether men doing fair and legitimate 
work shall receive just compensation for their labor. There is one con- 
sideration that I think has not been alluded to in the discussion of this 
question; that is, that from $150 to $200 of the compensation of these 
postal clerks every year is consumed in paying their board while they 
are away from home. Probably one-fourth of their time is spent at 
other people’s tables at their own expense, which makes a considerable 
reduction in their salaries. 

There is no class of Government employés who work so hard or who 
receive such meager compensation for their services. It is not just to 
say that these men are only four hours a day, on an average, on their 
run, when, as has been already stated, and as all of us who have looked 
into the question know, they are compelled to be in their places, many 
of them, at midnight to go out with their trains, and many of them are 
on the run from fifteen to sixteen hours a day. Then, too, they are 
away from home a great deal, and their labor is of the most exhausting 
character. 

I need say nothing of the value of skilled labor in this business of the 
proper distribution of the mail. It goes to every man’s home. The 
necessity of having competent men on our different lines of railway for 
the prompt and accurate distribution of the mail is universally con- 

ed 


Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Docs my friend from Delaware state that 
these postal clerks are on duty sixteen hours a day each day in the week, 
or anything like it? 

Mr. LORE. No, sir; but I say that on many of their runs they are 
on duty sixteen hours during the twenty-four. Of course they have 
their off“ periods; but their average time is more than any other 


Government clerks of like pay, and when off duty they must study 
their routes and keep up with the constant changes. They work every 
day in the year; Sundays as well as week days 

A MEMBER. No. a 

Mr. LORE. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. An account is kept of 
their time, and it is measured by the three hundred and sixty-five days 
ofthe year. Clerks of similar class doing work of the same grade in 
any of your Departments receive $1,800 to $2,000 a year, and they re- 
main at home with their families and are not subjected to the same 
inconvenience and expense as these postal clerks. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Isit not true that these postal clerks are off duty 
half the time, and that they have thirty days’ leave of absence in every 
year with full pay? 

Mr. LORE. Their privileges in that respect are certainly no greater 
than those of other clerks. 

Mr. DOCKERY. But is not that true? 

Mr. BINGHAM. They have no thirty days’ leave of absence; they 
do uot get a day. 

Mr. DOCKERY. They are off half the time; there is no question 
about that. 

Mr. LORE. If they are off any part of their time, it is because when 
on duty they work night and day, while other clerks, receiving more 
compensation, work only during the daytime. I submit that it is only 
reasonable and just that these men should receive the com ion 
proposed. If you wish to make reductions, let them fall upon those 
classes that are not doing full work and whose services are more ade- 
quately compensated. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, there is no politics in this proposi- 
tion. It is a question of justice to these employés. Before and during 
1876 these clerks of class 4 were paid $1,200 and clerks of class 5 
$1,400 per annum. Itis conceded that by an inadequate appropriation 
the amounts paid them were reduced to $1,150 and $1,200, at which 
rate their pay has continued ever since, This is not a proposition to 
increase their salaries, because the salary is fixed by law. When gen- 
tlemen say this is a proposition to incréase salaries they state that which 
is not the fact. The question is simply whether we shall make an ap- 
propriation sufficient to pay to these men the salaries provided by law. 
That is all there is in the case. a 

In the last Congress the justice of this claim was recognized, and an 
appropriation was made, as I claim, with the view of paying these men 
their salaries of $1,200 and $1,400. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
WARNER]said the other day, and other gentlemen have said, that the 
appropriation of $81,300 added to the bill of last year was not for the 
compensation of these clerks; and they referred to a colloquy which 
occurred in this House between Mr. Horr, then a member from Mich- 
igan, and some other-gentlemen, in which he said that the appropria- 
tion under consideration was not to increase the pay of clerks. That 
is all true. But if gentlemen will look at the colloquy they will find 
that it did not allude at all to the pay of postal clerks. An amend- 
ment appropriating $81,300 was embraced in the bill as it came from 
the Committee on Appropriations. The Postmaster-General, inmaking 
his estimate of $4,300,000 for the present year, said: 

I estimate an increase of $291,000, which would make $4,601,000. 

Then he said: 


If you pay the postal clerks of classes 4 and 5 their salaries at $1,200 aud $1,400 
you must add $31,300, which would make the sum total of $1,682,300, 


I hold in my hand the bill as it was reported from the Appropria- 
tions Committee, which appropriates $4,482,300, showing that this ad- 
ditional pay for postal clerks was put on in the committee, and the 
amendment of Mr. Horr to increase the appropriation $200,000 did 
not relate to the pay of postal clerks at all. He said it was for addi- 
tional service, and in that view it was very proper. 

Now, the simple question is whether you will do justice to these men. 
This appropriation has been recommended over and over again. Ire- 
peat, there is no politics in the proposition. After this House has spent 
three days declaring its regard and affection for the laboring men of 
this country it will not look well to refuse to appropriate what the law 
allows for the hardest-worked men under this Government; it will re- 
flect badly upon its good faith if the American Congress should now 
cut down thesalaries of these laboring men in the employ of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

One other point. This appropriation has been recommended over and 
over again. I ask the Clerk to read from the report of a former Post- 
master-General. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Ican but urge the justice of making the appropriation for this class of em- 
ployés sufficient to enable the Department to restore them to the old rate of $1,400 
per annum for head clerks railway post-offices; $1,200 per annum for clerks rail- 
way post-offices; and $1,000 and less for assistant clerks, route agents, and mail- 
route messengers. f: 

The employés of this service are required to be absent from their homes, on 
ox on an average at least half the time. This, of course, lessens their sal- 
aries a proportionateamount. ‘The responsibilities of a railway post-office clerk 
in charge of a car are er than those of most employés of the Government 
at similar salaries. His duties require constant and unremitting attention and 
study. He is required in many cases to beon duty night and day. He is liable 
to, and is called upon at all hours, and can have noregular holidays. He is ex- 
posed to all the dangers incident to railroad life, and upon his fidelity and knowl- 
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edge of the service is dependent interests of unusual magnitude. He isdeprived 
of the domestic privileges enjoyed by all other classes of governmental officers. 
His peculiar duties uiring him to remain on his feet when the train is in mo- 
tion (the time when al of railroad employés, except, perhaps, conductors 
on local trains, can sit at ease), intensifies the physical strain attendant upon the 
jar and motion of the cars, and, in a few years, brings upon him which 
necessitate his retirement from the service. This is becoming more apparent 
every year, 

It would seem that all these considerations would warrant the strong recom- 
mendation that sufficient appropriation be made to enable the Department to re- 
store former salaries, 


[Here the hammer fell, ] 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman, in quoting from the report of the 
Postmaster-General to show the amount of labor performed by these 
postal clerks, it seems to me I could have gone to no better place to 
get at the exact truth. The object of that official report is to display 
the condition of the service, the number of miles run, the number of 
pieces handled, &¢. If a more favorable showing could have been 
made to Congress, it certainly would have been; for the object of the 
report is to give us information in reference to this and other postal 
matters. But we are so much in the habit of hearing unauthorized 
statements about public officials being overworked, that unconsciously 
these exaggerated statements become ingrained into us, and we are 
actually loth to substitute for them truths obtained from official sources. 

My friend from Kansas [Mr. PETERS], when he finds these official 
statements in his way, undertakes to supplement them by saying, what 
T have no doubt he believes to be true, that these postal clerks while 
not on the trains are engaged many hours which the Department does 
not see fit to report. My own information is that as a general rule this 

“report discloses almost the entire time devoted by these clerks to the 
service of the Government. No doubt it is a fact that oftentimes while 
the cars are waiting on the tracks the clerks spend some time there for 
the purpose of facilitating their business to avoid the pressure which 
they would otherwise experience in the handling of the mails. Now 
he calls attention again to the distribution of pieces as compared with 
the distribution of piecesin the Treasury Department, to which he makes 
allusion. He seems to think the work there was of a different charac- 
ter. The work is identical. In the first place the person making the 
count, if there is a mistake, is chargeable with the loss? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Just let me interrupt the gentleman right there. 

Mr. BLOUNT. No; I can not yield, as I have only five minutes. 
In the next place, the person chargeable with that bill as it passes 
through his hands must determine whether it is counterféit or not. 
The person handling that bill must see it is distributed at the right 
place, and keep the schedule in his mind of the places of twenty-five 
hundred banks in the United States. The more you examine it the 
more close is the analogy and the greater, the more certain, is the dem- 
onstration made that these postal clerks are not doing half the work 
of similar employés in the Treasury service. 

I think, therefore, it is quite clear there is an exaggerated estimate 
of the work done by these employés. 

It is said we know that all these clerk’s salaries have been reduced 
below $1,400 perannum. Now, on page 315 of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral’s report, if you will examine it, you will find that sixty-seven of 
these very clerks who are traveling about the country, to whom my 
friend’s remarks refer, are paid the full sum of $1,400 each per annum. 
So, therefore, his complaint is without foundation in actual ence. 

Mr. BINGHAM. t me ask the gentleman a question for the in- 
formation of the House. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I prefer to finish my own statement. 
man knows I have but five minutes. 

Mr. PETERS. I wish to know why you have cut it down to 877,000. 

Mr. BINGHAM. My friend wants to know why we have cut it down 
to $77,000. 

Mr. BLOUNT. That is my point. It is because in the statement 

of the Superintendent of the Railway Mail Service, as an element upon 
which he makes that inquiry, not an increase of salaries of these clerks, 
but because the railway construction amounts to $10,000 a year. But 
the committee said this is beyond the estimate of other persons, and 
that it would not do to make an extravagant increase. My own opinion 
is that the estimate made by the Superintendent of the Railway Mail 

Service includes the very thing my friend is contending for; that is, 

those higher rates. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is what it is intended to do. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Yes; that is the gentleman’s point. That is what 
he may have intended, but the Postmaster-General did not intend it, 
nor did the Committee on the Post-Office and Post Roads intend it. We 
did not intend, after working these men for ten years, just as soon as 
the er = 2 yom hands, to let you demand increased 
ex and get wonderfully liberal com tion, 

Here the hammer fell. ] fee 

The CHAIRMAN, Allinformal amendments will be withdrawn by 
unanimous consent, and the question then will recur on the amendment 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BINGHAM]. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 64, noes 83. 

Mr. BINGHAM demanded tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and Mr. BINGHAM and Mr. BLOUNT were ap- 
pointed. 


The gentle- 
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The committee divided; and there were—ayes 54, noes 87. 

So Mr. BrnGItAM’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PETERS. . I desire to offer an amendment, by inserting in the 
fiftieth line, between “hundred” and thousand,“ the words ‘‘sev- 
enty-seven,’’ so it will read 877, 000.“ 

This brings the amount up to the amount fixed by the Postmaster- 
General. [Cries of Order!“ 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is not in order. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 19, noes 61. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: E 

Office of the Superintendent of Foreign Mails: 

For transportation of foreign mails, $375,000, 
For balance due foreign countries, $100,000, 

Mr. BURROWS. In lines 81 and 82, I move to strike cut ‘‘$375,- 
009” and insert 8425, 000.7“ 

Mr. Chairman, the Superintendent of Foreign Mails, in making the 
recommendations for the needs of this service, estimated the amount 
to be $350,000. That $350,000 is the sea . Of course it is un- 
derstood by every. member of the committee that by the law the -Post- 
master-General at present is authorized to pay for carrying our foreign 
mails to foreign lines and sailing vessels the sea postage on letters. 

To the American lines he is authorized to pay the sea and inland 

Up to the present time the Postmaster-General has seen fit 
to pay only the sea postage; and it is my information and understand- 
ing that the sea postage is all that has been paid. We paid to our 
American lines about $48,000, which is the sea postage. This year in 
making the estimate of $350,000 that estimate is based upon the sea 
postage alone. 

Then the Postmaster-General, or the Superintendent of Foreign Mails, 
adds this: 

If it is the will of Congress that the entire sea and inland postage shall be 
given to vessels of United States register for the conveyance of mails trans- 


ported by them, the estimate of $350,000 must be increased $75,000, as you will 
observe reference to the table herewith transmitted, which gives the weight 


of the mails conveyed vessels of United States register for the fiscal year of 
1885, and shows the total sea and inland postage thereon to be $31,679.67. 
Under the same of increase in the weight of mails as es- 


timated in this statement it will require $75,000 in addition to the 
$350,000, making a total of $525,000, which includes $100,000 for an- 
other purpose—for the foreign-mail service of this Department for the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1887. 

My amendment, or that which I have proposed, is simply in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the Superintendent of Foreign Mails. 
If it is the will of this Congress to pay no more to the American lines 
than the sea postage, although the law authorizes the payment of sea 
and inland postage, then the amount recommended in the bill is correct. 
But if the sea and inland postage is to be paid, and the recommenda- 
tion of the Superintendent of Foreign Mails is reliable, then my amend- 
ment must be adopted. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Speaker, I regret very much that I didnot have 
an opportunity before this of presenting to my friend from Michigan a 
reduced estimate, made by the Post-Office Department, of the amount 
necessary for the compensation of vessels for carrying foreign mails—that 
is, for the purpose of paying the sea and inland Ihave acom- 
munication from the Postmaster-General in whi e states -that the 
amount in the bill at this time is more than sufficient-to pay the sea 
and inland on all the lines. 

Mr. BURROWS. What is the date of that? 

Mr. BLOUNT. It is dated March 22, and I have another of March 
23. Now, sir, it is very difficult in five minutes’ time to present the 
matter, but I shall ask to have the communications to which I have 
referred read from the desk, and if there is not sufficient time to read 
them will ask to have them printed. : 

In the first place, an error arose in making up the estimate of the 
steamers numbered on page 28. Fourteen are of foreign register, which 
is a miscalculation in that one item. In the next place, the service for 
the Cuban mail has been transferred to the appropriations for steam- 
boat service, making a saying there of $20,000 as to this item, 

Then by a contract with the Governments of New Zealand and New 
South Wales, which I shall ask to have printed, for carrying the mails, 
there is another saving of $19,200, so that there is in all $22,000 now 
needed for the purpose of paying the entire postage at sea and inland 
rates on American steamers employed by the Government. I repeat, 
I regret very much I could not have communicated these figures tomy 
friend from Michigan before this time, 

Mr. DINGLEY. What amount is stated by the gentleman from 
Georgia as being sufficient for the pay of American steamboats—$22,- 
000? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Twenty-two thousand dollars additional. This sum 
is additional to what has been recommended by the Superintendent of 
the Foreign Mails for sea and inland postage, and a gross sum has been 
allowed. 

Mr. BURROWS. I ask to have these communications read from the 
desk; I could not hear the statement here. 
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Mr. BLOUNT. Ishould be glad to do this if there is time. I will 
send them to the desk in a few moments. 
On March 23 I have a communication of this character: 


I bring to your notice the cost of the ocean service for the first half of the fis- 
cal year 1885-'86, which amounts to $171,737.37; this includes the Cuban service, 
the sea and inland to the steamship San Pablo of the Occidental and 
Oriental line from San to Japan, the United States and Brazil line 
from New York to Brazil, and the American line from Philadelphia to Great 
Britain. This would make the total service for the year amount to $343,466.74. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Michigan desires to have 
these papers read, and I send them to the desk for that purpose. If 
there is not time I shail ask to have them printed. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the papers, but before concluding the 
hammer fell. 

Mr. PETERS took the floor, and yielded the time to have them read. 

They are as follows: 

Post-Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE or THE PoSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 23, 1886, 

DEAR SIR; 8 statement of the actual cost of the foreign 

you bu reberenon 49 the sudtehucay TTT 
ou ,000. 
is a communication from Mr, Bell to as — this date, showing the cost for the 


half-year to be —— which includes sen and in! to one vessel 


between San and Japan, ing a considerable n of the mail, 
and the same to the United States and line and to the American line, and 
also the Cuban service which will not be embraced in the next appropriation, 


You will see that this will leave a considerable margin for the poprosi ot se 
and inland postage out of the $375,000, and more than sufficient if the weights 
ae barber e next fiscal year do not considerably outstrip the weights of 
present year. 
I have the honor to be, v. respectfully, yow 
5 SWM. . VILAS, Postmaster- General, 
Hon. J. H. BLOUNT, 
Chairm 


an Commiltce on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, 
House of Representatives. 


Post-Orrics DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF FOREIGN MAILS, 
Washington, D. C., March 22,1896. 

Srr: Referring to the statement made in my report for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1885 (the last paragraph on page 825 in the ix to your to 
the President), to the effect that if the total sea and inland postage should be al- 
lowed to vessels of United States registry for conveying mails to foreign coun- 
—— the fiscal year ended June 30, 1887, the cost of the sea-con- 
vVeyance of said mails during that period ($350,000) should be increased by $75,000 
and the total to $425,000, I have to inform you that since my report was written 
I have obtained information which leads me to the conclusion that the full ad- 
ditional amount therein estimated as necessary ($75,000) will be now unneces- 
sary, and that a total of $375,000 for the total cost of the service will be sufficient. 

My reasons for the conclusion now arrived at are as follows: 

The estimate of $75,000 additional was upon the service rendered by 
United States steamship lines and vessels d the fiscal year ended June 30, 
ven in the table which is to be found on . our re- 
pe is shows these steamers to have numbe seventy-eight, of which. 

er, 


fourteen are of forei; (not entitled to the sea and inland 
under section doco Revised Statutes), and should not, 


about $13,500, ` 
In addition there is now to be deducted the estimated cost of the conveyance 
of the mails by sea to Cuba and M. 000—which it has recently been de- 


termined to transfer to the appropriation for the rtation of domestic 
mails; and also a further amount of about $19,500, sa’ ree ton —.— 
r 


which bas been made witu the Government of New Zealan 


Deduct for cost of service to Australia 


Which leaves a balance of...... .... . . . . ... . . 22, 000 

the additional sum actually necessary to compensate all vessels of United 
States for services'‘to be rendered in conveying mails to fo: coun- 
tries du year ended June 30, 1887, upon the basis of the whole sea 
and inland postage on the leaves a margin of $3,000 for con- 


-= 
Hon. WII AAM F. VILAS, 


Post-Orrick DEPARTMENT, OFFICE or epg tn amg: 
Washington, D. C., Me 23, 1888. 
Srm: I bring to your notice the cost of the ocean service for the first half of the 
1885-86, waa amounts = $171,733.37; this includes the Cuban sery- 
inlan p 
Oriental line from San Francisco to Japan, the United 
line from New York to Brazil, and the American line from Philadelphia to Great 
Britain. 
This would make the total service 5 Proves year E to $343,466.74. 
Iam, vi y, your o servan 
F 2 NICHOLAS M. BELL, 
Superintendent Foreign Mails. 


. WILLIAM F, VILAS, 
— Postmaster-General, 


Mr. BLOUNT. If there is no further debate on this amendment, I 
ask leave to have printed in the RECORD a copy of a contract with the 
colonies of New nd and New South Wales with reference to the 


carrying of the mails, 
There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


APRIL 6, 
The communication is as follows: 
Posr-Orrien DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE PosTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 31, 1886. 
Dran Siz: Iam informed by telegram from Mr. Dockery that a statement 
ought to be put in the handsof the committee in to the contract for the 


regard 
carriage of the mails between San Francisco and the Australian colonies, and I 
beg to give you a brief statement of facts for the use of the committee or the 
House, as you may find it poper 

On the 1st of August last, when the Pacific Mail Company withdrew a por- 
tion of its service, it was under acontract with the colonies of New Zealand and 
New South Wales — its steamers to carry the mails until about the 1st 
of November, the termination of the existing contract. That company gave 
general public in the press, not officially but it was reported as a matter 
of news, that it would not carry the mails after that contract ceased. 

Mean a new steamship company, known as the Union Steamship Com- 
pany of New Zealand, limited, was formed and negotiated a contract with the 
Australian colonies. Pending that negotiation, and on the 24th of September 
last, I received a cablegram, of which the following isa copy, namely: 

“WELLINGTON, September 23, 1885, 
“To POSTMASTER-GENERAL OF UNITED STATES, 
“ Washington, D. C.: 

“ Negotiating for service, Sydney, Auckland, Honolulu, ’Frisco, connecting at 
Honolulu with kel's steamers. Will you for three years undertake for 
thousand yearly in excess of present payments for American mails? 
22 immediate definitely, as continuance service p ly depends on your 
decision, 


“VOGEL, Pustmaster- General.“ 


You will observe the indefiniteness, It was understood to be for $4,000 in 
excess of the amounts usually paid as sea postage, which would make about 


818.000. 

b was not authorized under the acts of Congress to make such 
a contract for two reasons: the first, because it was for three years, and the act 
of May 17, 1878 (20 Statutes, mene Ok niston 5) forbids a contract for a longer pe- 
riod than two years unless o ise ordered by and, the second, 
that a contract can only be made under section 40% advertising for pro- 
posals,” which had not been done. Being manifi desirable, however, 
such an arrangement should be made, lly in view of the threatened dis- 
continuance of the service by the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, the follow- 


ing telegram was sent: 
“SkrTeuner 24, 1885, 
“To Posrmaster-GENERAL, Wellington: 


“Such continuous contract not authorized. Will allow such sum while de- 
sirable unless Congress forbids, 
“VILAS, Postmaster-General.” 


The Governments of New Zealand and New South Wales then entered into a 
contract with the Union Steamship aged gots for the carriage of the mails be- 
tween Auckland, Sydney, Honolulu, an pe 
years from the 2istof November, and in that contract the following article is con- 


tained, namely: 

“10. The payment for the service mentioned in this contract shall be £30,000 
per annum, the deduction next herein mentioned, namely: The Postmaster- 
General of the United States has agreed 3 to pay £4,000 toward the 
service herein ided unless Congress ds, and, if such payment shall be 
made, two-thirds of the said sum of £4,000 shall be deducted from the total pay- 


ment of £30,000. The contractor shall collect the said sum of £4,000 and account 
as aforesaid to the Postmaster-Genernal for two-thirds of that sum, which two- 
thirds shall be equally divided between the postmasters-general. If the Post- 
master-General of the United States is prevented Congress from paying the 
£4,000 then the postmasters-general make up payment of £30,000 in the 
proportion of £20,000 by the postmaster-general of New Zealand, and £10,000 by 
the master-general of New South Wales, 

II. Ten thousand pounds of the total sum payable under this contract shall 
Wales, and £20,000 shall be paid 


be paid by the of New So 
by the T but from such payments there shall 
be deducted by postmaster-general . equal to one- 
third of the £4,000 agreed to be paid by the neral of the United 
States as aforesaid.” x 

A printed copy, unsigned, of the contract was received in this ment 
some time since. It contained the first intimation that there was some differ- 
ence in the telegram from the postmaster-general of New Zealand as it wassent 
and as it was received. A communication has this day been received from the 
postal administration of New Zealand, transmitting a copy of their original tel- 
e in which $20,000 is mentioned as the sum desired to be contributed by the 

nited States, I have directed that admin to be advised that an abso- 
lute contract for three years can not be made by the Department for the reasons 
I have already given, but that the amount is within the limits of diseretion re- 
Congress in this Department, and that it is not foreseen to be probable 
that Congress will forbid the J eian of that amount for the service, or that it 
will cease to be desirable on part of this Government. 

You will perceive that the amount which it is thus required of this Govern- 
ment to pay, although less than one-half of the and inland 
the Department FTT 


line w y they should se- 
most convenient 99 transit to the mother country is manifest, 
and its importance in that do: ly outweighs either the value of the 
mail carriage to the colonies or to the United States. It may be justly supposed 
that these colonies considered this fact and its relative importance in proposing 
the sum of £4,000, or $20,0000, as the amount which this country should contrib- 
ute for the mail which it should be provided with, 
T have the honor to be, very 7 


Hon. J. H. BLOUST, 
Chairman Committee on Post- fers and Post- Roads, 
House of Representatives, 


Mr. BURROWS. It is a little difficultto arrive at the 2 made by 
these letters of the reduction of the $75,000 which the t 
of Foreign Mails said was necessary and must be had if you intend to 

y the whole of the sea and inland . What has been stated 
by the chairman of the committee, and what appears in these commu- 
nicatiohs, appears very briefly in a e the other day by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Riaes], who accounts for this reduction 
of $75,000 or $50,000 by saying this: 

At the time that estimate was made the service from Key West to Cuba was 
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conducted under the diroction of tho Bureau of Foreign Mails, and pay therefor 
was included in that estimate. Since then arrangements have been contem- 
ated, and I am told at the Department will no doubt be carried eran to trans- 
fer that service for the next fiscal year to a division or bureau of the Second 
nt Postmaster-Gen ‘s Office. In that event it will be paid f for out of 
the appropriation for the steamboat service, and thereby this estimate of $75,000 
woulil be reduced by the sum of 813,000, as I am told at the Department. I be- 
lieve that is about correct. 


In other words, the mails ſrom Havana, which have been carried by 
the Cuban line, are not now carried. They are carried by rail from 
New York to Tampa, thence by steamboat to Key West, and thence to 
Havana. They contemplate that arrangement for the next year. But 
to show that that contemplated arrangement is looked upon with but 
little confidence by the Department, when we reach the estimate for 
the pay of steamboats we find there was no proposition made to in- 
crease that appropriation. If the mails are to be taken by these lines, 
conveyed by railway from New York to Tampa, why was not the ap- 
propriation for the Railway Mail Service increased by this bill? For 
that mail certainly can not be conveyed for nothing. More than that, 
if it is to be conveyed from Tampa to Key West and thence to Havana, 
why was not the appropriation for the steamboat service increased ? 
And yet there is no proposition to increase that. 

I think the statement of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rraas] is 
- entirely correct that this arrangement is contemplated, and that the 
‘Tampa arrangement is being used for the purpose of reducing the amount 
of the estimate made by the Postmaster-General. 

Then, in the second place, here was a service of $12,000 or more to 
New Zealand and Australia from San Francisco. The Postmaster- 
General tells us that instead of that amount, the sea postage, he 
has made an arrangement with the New Zealand Government by which 
he pays that government for carrying the United States mail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLOUNT was recognized, and yielded his time to Mr. BURROWS. 

Mr. BURROWS. I would like to know—I have no pride or interest 
about it but if the Postmaster-General has made arrangements with the 
New Zealand Government to carry our mails I would like to know by 
what authority of law he has done so. It appears that the New Zea- 
land Government have contracted with some line to carry the mails to 
San Francisco and bring back the European mails to that country. 
And having made that arrangement, my understanding is, it is an ar- 
rangement by which they pay that line $150,000 perannum. Having 
done that, I understand now the Postmaster-General makes an arrange- 
ment with New Zealand to carry our mails over the same line and ay 
that government $20,000, thereby not paying our line anything, 
peyin it to that government. 

r. STEWART, of Vermont. Is it true that arrangement has been 
uate e? 

Mr. BURROWS. I understand that to be thearrangement. And I 
would like the chairman of the committee or the Postmaster-General 
to tell us by what law the Postmaster-General of the United States 
makes arrangements with New Zealand or any other foreign govern- 
ment to carry our mails. 

Then, thirdly, there is no reduction, because they say in the estimate 
for sea and inland there were seventy-eight vessels included, 
and on careful examination fourteen of those are of 3 register, 
which under the law can not be paid the sea and inland 9 3 it . 
said they can be paid only the sea postage. That is en 
There are not fourteen vessels of foreign register. It isnot true, n Why 
in the estimate of the Postmaster-General, if gentlemen will turn 
822 of the report, they will find the Pacific mail line to New row Zealand 
is put down as having two vessels of foreign register. That is true; 
but if we have just made a reduction of $20,000 by the contract made 
with New Zealand, then no reduction should be made for those two ves- 
sels of foreign register. 

The New York, Havana, and Mexican line have five vessels of foreign 
register; and the Postmaster-General says you must take that out. But 

u have just taken out the whole of that service. It is said in the 
„CCC register. That is not true; 
they have not a sage veel in their linei of foreign register—not one. 
They chartered one year in June for a single voyage, and they have 
not a single vessel of foreign register. ‘Then it is said that in the Red 
D line there are two vessels of foreign register. They have not a single 
vessel of foreign register in that line. All the deduction that possibly 
can be made on the basis of these vessels of foreign register is $2,041.75; 
and yet the deduction is made of several aa dollars. 

When the Postmaster-General or the Superintendent of Foreign Mails 
makes this deduction on the ground that it is for fourteen vessels of for- 
eign register he falls into an error, and in some instances, as in the case 
of the New Zealand service, he takes out the amount twice for the 
purpose of reducing this estimate of $75,000. Now, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I do not believe in the policy of hiring a foreign government 
to carry our mails, and if the Postmaster-General has made any such 
arrangement, I repeat I would like to know by what authority he has 
done it. This deduction on account of these vessels of foreign register 
is without foundation. As I said before, no more than $2,000 can be 
deducted for that, and I submit that it is impossible for gentlemen to 
explain away what the Postmaster-General has said is necessary for Gis 
service, $75,000 more to meet the sea and inland postage, 


Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. the gentleman seems to be very much 
disturbed because the estimate originally made is to be brought lower, 
and he complains of the modification made by the Postmaster-General. 
He wants to insist that the original estimate, which is the highest, is 
probably, therefore, the best. Now, sir, we know that there is noth- 
ing more common than for estimates in every branch of the public 
service to be made too high. 

Not a single appropriation is considered here at any session of Con- 
gress in which gentlemen on either side do not find that to be the case. 
The Postmaster-General has seen fit to revise his estimate and to give 
his reasons for the revision. ` I frankly confess that when I saw the esti- 
mate as it was ly made by the Superintendent of Foreign Mails 
I thought it was too high. They have an old and well-established cus- 
tom of adding a certain for each year, and they have some 
high-sounding phrases ut the return of peace and prosperity,” 
and upon that basis they make their estimates; so when I read this re- 
port of the Superintendent of Foreign Mails I saw that he had repeated 
the old fromula, and I thought it quite likely that his estimate was too 
high. For this reason I am not surprised at the modification made by 
the Postmaster-General. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows] says that the first 
statement that fourteen vessels that were calculated as being of Amer- 
ican register are notof American register, is untrue. From whatsource 
does the gentleman get his information? The Post-Office Department 
speaks from the recordsof the Treasury Department, ascertains the facts 
officially, as it may, and itis upon that sort of information that the Post- 
master-General makes this statement. If the Treasury Department 
misstated the facts, or if the Post-Office Department has not intelligence 
enough to make a correct statement of the information which it obtains 
from the t, then Iam at a loss to know what to do. 
But I am inclined to take the statements of these officials rather than 
the opinion of my friend from Michigan [Mr. Burrows], who has not 
had much to do with administration and therefore can not have the 
familiarity that these gentlemen presumably have with matters per- 
taining to their special duties. But the gentleman objects again to the 
second reason, in relation to the Cuban line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
BLOUNT] has expired. 

Mr. BLANCHARD was recognized, and yielded to Mr. BLOUNT. 

Mr. BLOUNT. My friend from Michigan has referred to the other 
factor in this reduction, the Cuban line. 

Mr. BURROWS. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 
Certainly. 


Mr. BLOUNT. 

Mr. BURROWS. Do you think you ought to take out the two ves- 
sels indicated as of foreign register in the New Zealand service, when 
you have already taken some $20,000 as the amount agreed upon to be 
paid to that government for the service? Do you want to take it out 
twice? 

Mr. BLOUNT. There were not two vessels of foreign register in that 
lin 


e. 
Mr. BURROWS. I beg pardon. It is so indicated in the report. 
Mr. BLOUNT. It is not so stated by the Department. 

Mr. BURROWS. Itis so indicated. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Oh, I know; but atthis time there are three vessels, 
two of them of American only one is a foreign vessel. 

Mr. BURROWS. But the eral states otherwise. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Yes; but a later examination has been made as to 
the vessels. 

Mr. BURROWS. Very well. Then the deduction for fourteen ves- 
sels is erroneous, 

Mr. BLOUNT. It may possibly be, sir, as to one single vessel alone: 
Mr. BURROWS. Another question. You take off the Cuban serv- 

ice, which is five ger of fo 3 and you deduct the sum of 

$13,000 for that, and ct for the five vessels of foreign reg- 
istry Upon w. stale i is that done? 

Mr. UNT. The gentleman seems to have analyzed the table to 
suit himself. I have taken this statement from the Post-Office Depart- 
ment as to the error in the calculation as to the fourteen vessels. I 
have not the tables themselves, and have not sought to examine them. 
When told by the officers of the Department that they have made in- 
quiry at the Treasury Department and have ascertained that the pre- 
vious statement was erroneous, I take it for granted that they under- 
stood what they were doing. 

Mr. BURROWS. At page 822 of the report of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral there is a table which shows the fourteen vessels of foreign regis- 
ter. Five of those vessels belong to the New York, Havana and Mex- 
ican line. Now you say, ‘‘We must make a deduction for those five 
vessels. because we can pay them only sea postage, and 5 you have 
deducted the $13,000, and you use that to reduce the $75,000 

Mr. BLOUNT. I do not designate the vessels. 

Mr. BURROWS. But you make a deduction for those vessels? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I do, upon the statement of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment that there is an error in the original table. 

Mr. BURROWS. All I desire to call attention to is, that you take 
out the $13,000 for the transfer of the Cuban service and then deduct 
for the five vessels which belong to that line. I say that is erroneous, 
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Mr. BLOUNT. I repeat again that as to the tables the gentleman 
has before him I have not sought to examine them. Ihave taken the 
official statement of the Department. It may be that the gentleman 
is in error himself in his analysis of the tables, but I have not under- 
taken to analyze it. 

The gentleman has referred to the Cuban service, and he says the 
Postmaster-General did what he did simply for the purpose of reducing 
that service, 

I wish to say that by the aid of this coast line of railway the mail is 
now being carried to Cuba more frequently and in shorter time than it 
was carried by these steamers. There is no difficulty up to this time; 
none is anticipated. It is expected that the Department will be able 
for the estimated amounts to provide for the service from Tampa, via 
Key West, to Cuba. Now, my friend will see at once that when no 
contract has been made, when the matter is necessarily in futuro, for 
me to state on behalf of the Postmaster-General what amount is esti- 
mated for in the bill would not be consistent with the interests of the 
public service. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. STEELE obtained the floor and yielded to Mr. BLOUNT. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Iam sure my friend from Michigan, when he un- 
derstands that this service is in contemplation, will not ask me to dis- 
close the views and plans of the Post-Office siege when that ex- 
posure might put the Department at the 7 persons who are 
N to contract with it. Therefore I think I have gate enough on 
this point. 

Inthe RECORD of to-morrow morning the gentleman will find a docu- 
ment which I have asked to have printed showing the arrangement 
which has been made with New South Wales and New Zealand fn ref- 
erence to the carriage of that service. There is no contract. Two out 
of three of the v en are American. The Postmaster-General 
has simply stated that he is willing, if Congress permits, to allow them 
a sum less than one-half of the sea and inland postage for the trans- 
mission of that mail. He has reserved the right on the part of Con- 

to terminate the arrangement at any moment. 

In fact he disclaims the existence of any contract. But so long as 
the American vessels engaged in the transportation of those mails are 
getting the sea and inland he will not interfere, and so long as 
the foreign vessels are getting the sea and inland postage he will not 
interfere, if Congress should not see fit to do so. He has simply made 
a Drao k saving for the Government of the United States on the proposi- 
tions of these governments, and that is the whole story. If any per- 

son, after an examination of this arrangement, can find complaint 
pone — the Postmaster-General for it—I mean any person outside the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company,which seems to be hounding him to 
the extent of its power—then I would like to hear such complaint. 

Mr. HEWITT. Do I understand the gentleman to say there is no 
complaint in regard to the action of the Postmaster-General ? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Oh, 1 55 I refer dee parios | to that contract. 

Mr. PHELPS. Mr. Chai am one of those who voted in the 
Jast Congress to authorize the Pc Postmaster-General to give $400,000 to 
American vessels for carrying foreign mails. 

It was $400,000; not much compared with the millions that England, 
France, and Germany gave, but more than Holland gave that e 
much more than we gave the year beſore. Then it was 850,000 
$50,000 to American ships and $300,000 to English ships. So this was 

a bo It was a step in the right direction. It inaugurated a new 

It accomplished two purposes dear to the American heart: It 
fostered American manufacturers by getting them their share in the 
new markets of the world; and American shipping, by giving it pro- 
tection against foreign competition. So we were glad to vote for it; 
the gladder, because it was about the only 3 that Congress 
gave us to vote for anything the people wan It had 80 Democratic 
majority, but it gave us opportunity to provide for the Presidential 
su though only one life deferred a vacancy, for which no pro- 
vision been made; no opportunity, though the business world 
pray ed for it, to free the hands of honest debtors and restore them to 

. activity; no opportunity to st ae them, though our mints 
base coin which the people refused to take except on com- 
a a and whose decreasing worth the markets of the.world daily 
recorded. It gave us an opportunity to cut away 20 per cent. of the 
tariff, which protected American wages, that the party which had al- 
ready clip 120 cent. from the poor man’s dollar might boast 
that it hac consistently clipped 20 per cent. from the poor man’s pay. 
[Laughter.] But this effort to maim American industry was defeated 
by the Republican members, aided by a few Democratic members who 
preferred country to party; and this measure to aid American indus- 
tries was passed by the same holy alliance, not without a struggle. 
The debate was oe most spirited of the session, the discussion was re- 
newed at every stago, and the objections, already heard three or four 
times, were most ably summed up by the great Indiana objector to all 
progress [laughter] on the last night of the session, when it passed. 

And what good came of it all? lish ships still carry our mails; 
English sailorsstill get our money. Why? Did the President veto the 
measure? Was the Treasury unable to furnish the money? No. One 
of his Secretaries repealed the provision. He pitied a Congress which 


could not see the force of objections four times rehearsed to them, cor- 
rected their judgment, and overguled their decisions. And we are, 
alas! without consolation or redress, 

We can not assume, as our friends on the other side try to, that the 
wisdom of the Portmaster-General, because it happened to be acquired 
without legislative experience, is greater than that of all Congress. 

Nor can we blame ourselves that we used to the Postmaster-General 
language ordinarily used by Congress to convey its wishes to the head 
of a Department, and did not change the courtesy of permission and 
authorization to the vigor of a command. No one had told us the 
need of change. No one had told us thatthe policy of the mikado had 
entered the Cabinet, and that in the Post-Office Department weshould 
find ‘‘the Poo-Bah of the administration;’’ and, in the same person, the 
Postmaster-General, the President of the United States, and its Con- 
gress; one who with triple assurances could as Postmaster-General refuse 
to execute any provision for our mails, or as President veto, or as Con- 
gress repeal it. [Applause.] I know well enough that the friends 
of American industry on the sea or land are, by reason of an ecclesias- 
tical blunder for which they are not to blame, made powerless to do 
anything except to protest, and I only rise up in their name to protest 
against this irregular veto, which is as insulting to the dignity of Con- 
gress as it is harmful to the business of the American people. [Laugh- 
ter and applause. ] ; 

Mr. BLOUNT. I move that the committee now rise. 

Mr. HOLMAN. For what purpose? 

Mr. BLOUNT. To limit debate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. HAMMOND reported that the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union had had under consideration the Post-Office appro- 
priation bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I move that the House do now resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the Post-Office appropriation bill; and pending that, I move 
that all debate upon this paragraph, and all amendments thereto, be 
limited to five minutes. 
grr HOLMAN. Itrust my friend from Georgia will not limit de- 

te. 

Mr. BLOUNT. How much time does my friend want? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ishall only desire to occupy five minutes myself, 
but I would suggest that the gentleman make it ten minutes at least. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Then I move to limit debate to ten minutes. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. Speaker, how is this time proposed to be di- 
vided? 

The SPEAKER. That, of course, is not for the Chair to determine. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Then I ask the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I suppose five minutes on cach side. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Then I trust the gentleman from Georgia will allow 
more time. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentlemen on, the other side have just occupied 
ten minutes. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move to amend by making it twenty minutes. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I will accept the modification the gentleman sug- 

and make it twenty minutes. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. Ten minutes on each side. 

The motion to limit debate to twenty minutes was agreed to. 

The motion that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Wholo 
on the state of the Union was then agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, Mr. HAMMOND in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the Whole 
for the further consideration of the Post-Office appropriation bill, and 
by order of the House all debate in committee upon this paragraph and 
all amendments thereto is limited to twenty minutes. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, the oe of the debate has gone 
fur beyond the original proposition. It isalleged that the Postmaster- 
General, in the exercise of the discretionary power conferred upon him 
by the legislation of the last Congress, arbitrarily refused to carry ont 
the will of Congress touching the $400,000 appropriated by the act of 
the 3d of March, 1885, to encourage and facilitate the carrying of the 
foreign mails in American vessels. It is charged that the Postmaster- 
General arbitrarily refused to expend this $400,000. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Pmetrs], in his elegant lan- 
guage, denounces this as an interference with the interests of labor in 
this country, and an effort to impair the interests of the American peo- 
ple involved in our foreign commerce. 

The meaning of all this, Mr. Chairman, is that the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral was directed by Congress to apply the $400,000 referred to to en- 
courage American shipping, which statement is of course without foun- 
dation. But what are the facts? 

The terms of the act making this appropriation simply authorize the 
expenditure. The Postmaster-General is hereby authorized,” &c., are 
the terms of the law. 

A discretion was vested in the Postmaster-General as to whether the 
money should be expended or not. The measure could not have 
5 House, even at the late and pressing hour when it finally did pass, 
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had it not been for the assurance given by the gentleman having soe 
of the measure on that side of the House that it left the entire dis- 
eretion with the Postmaster-General. I have before me the words ut- 
tered by Mr. Horr, of Michigan, who brought forward the proposition 
in the House and was its champion from the beginning. 

Mr. Morse remarked: 


Then it is entirely optional with the Postmaster-Gencral to use the appropria- 
tion or not, as he may see proper? 


To which Mr. Horr responded: 

Every dollar of it is leſt to his judgment. If he does not think the service 
demands that the contract should be made with any vessel or any route, he 
need not make it, 

And under this assurance, by 10 majority, the House agreed to the 
amendment. ae 950 = 

The language of the appropriation confers in unequiy terms that 
discretion on the Postmaster-General. The Postmaster-General refused 
to expend it. And, sir, the tone of public sentiment throughont this 
country has unquestionably sustained the Postmaster-General in re- 
fusing to expend that money. Who condemns the Postmaster-General ? 
Who is the complaining ? The Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany and their attorneys have raised this clamor. They have spoken 
through portions of the public press, They speak in terms of une- 
quivocal denunciation of the Postmaster-General for what they term 
the arbitrary exercise of power in refusing to expend the public moneys 
placed in his charge. 

Is it for that company to stand in this House and arraign a public 
officer for default in his duty? Not long ago—so short a time since, in- 
deed, that many of the gentlemen now on this floor remember the de- 
tails of the event—a committee of this House reported, after a laborious 
investigation, that this same clamorous corporation now demanding a 
large portion of this $400,000, had expended $900,000 to carry through 
Congress the bill by which that company obtained a subsidy of $500,- 
000 a year from your Treasury for ten years. Nine hundred thousand 
dollars! For what purpose did they spend that large sum of money? 
To corrupt the legislative branch of your Government. And yet that 
company is permitted to have a voice here in demanding that the Post- 
master-General shal] be censured for not obeying its demands in the 
expenditure of public money, and that too where a discretion was vested 
in him whether it should be expended or not. 

+ Ido not hesitate to say that no public officer in the history of this 
country in performance of a public duty has acted more wisely, more 
in the public interest, than the Postmaster-General did in refusing to 
submit to the dictation of that corporation, which, with a record suchas 
I have mentioned, still demands money from the public Treasury for a 
service which other companies more American than that corporation 
were rendering upon the old terms of the sea postage alone, and which 
in the judgment of the Postmaster-General in 1864, at the period of 
high prices, when the compulsory act so much complained of was N 
was ample compensation for the service rendered. The Postmaster- 
General wisely refused the demand of this corporation, and no public 
interest has suffered, 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BURROWS. I only desire to say that the American Congress 

will beat any body on earth for discussing a question not before it. 
The matter discussed by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] 
has not the slightest reference to the amendment I have proposed. My 
proposition is to increase the appropriation sufficiently to pay the sea 
and inland postage on American lines. That has nothing under the sun 
todo with the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, no more than with any 
other line. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I was responding to the remarks of the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. PHELPS]. — 

Mr. BURROWS. Tnesea and inland postage is not asubsidy. That 
is fixed by law. It is a statute to-day, and Iam simply contending 
for the increase of this appropriation to the ful! amount of the sea and 
inland postage; and gentlemen, in reply, summon up the ghost of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company. That is childish. 

The simple question is whether we shall pay the American lines or 
appropriate enough to pay the seaand inland postage, what the law al- 
lows, or whether we shall not. The Postmaster-General, in his report, 
said you must add to the $350,000 $75,000 more, making the nppro- 

riation $425,000. That is my amendment. The bill appropriates 
put $375,000—$50, 000 short of the estimate. 

The chairman of the committee has tried to explain this reduction. His 
explanation is not satisfactory tome. I do not believe itis sound, and 
I want to say right here that there is no danger in appropriating too 
much, Let us appropriate the full amount of the sea and inland post- 
age as estimated by the Postmaster-General. He is not compelled to 
use it. He has discretion in the matter; he may use the entire amount 
of the sea and inland postage, or if he sees fit he may use any amount 
less than either. So there is no danger in making the appropriation to 
the full amount of the sea and inland postage as estimated by him. 
That is precisely my amendment, and that is all there is of this ques- 
tion. I yield the balance of my time to the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. DINGLEY]. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I desire simply to call the attention of the com- 


mittee to one fact brought out by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
BLOUNT] which illustrates the method in which we are treating Amer- 
ican steamships. In thereport of the Postmaster-General it was stated 
that sea and inland postage only, which is a very small and inadequate 
compensation, would give to the American-Australian line $39,000 for 
mail service. It is now proposed in the statement that has been made 
as coming from the Postmaster-General to avoid the payment of even 
the sea and inland postage to the American-Australian line by making 
a private contract with the New Zealand Government, by which they 
allow us to put our mails into their bags and put them aboard Amer- 
ican steamship lines and have them carried under a contract with the 
New Zealand Government. In other words, instead of paying the 
American-Australian steamship line $39,000 for American service, as 
was proposed by the Postmaster-General even in his report, it has been 
discovered that an evasion may be made of that, and that by a private 
contract with the Government of New Zealand every dollar of that 
$39,000 may be withheld from the American steamship line, and $20,- 
000 instead paid to the New Zealand Government. 

I desire, Mr. Chairman, simply to call the attention of the committee 
to this, because it illustrates every step that has been taken in the 
progress of the present administration of the Post-Office in its treatment 
of American steamship lines. Instead of treating them liberally and 
generously even in the purview of law, there has been a disposition at 
every step to avoid giving them compensation whenever it could be 
done. I desire, Mr. 8 to call attention again to the fact that 
sea and inland postage to the Australian steamship line, which gives 
$39,000, is compensation; but that compensation is arrived at under 
the law simply from the fact that. the sea and inland postage to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand is 12 cents instead of 5 cents, as it is to every 
other foreign country within the Postal Union. Therefore, if $39,000 
is appropriate compensation for the Australian line, as is admitted by 
the Postmaster-General, then sea and inland postage on every other 
route is inadequate compensation, because on every route to every other 
foreign country within the Postal Union the sea and inland postage is 
only 5 cents per letter. Another point: The suggestion is made by 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Blount] that the repeal of the law 
providing that American steamships should be obliged to carry our 
mails at the rate that the Department might provide was obtained in 
an improper manner. 

The gentleman said that the report of the committee of conference ex- 
plaining the effect of the repeal of the compulsory law was not stated 
to the House. I desire to call his attention to the fact that that state- 
ment is demonstrated to be incorrect by areference to page 5452 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, where it appears that General Slocum, who 
was chairman of the committee of conference, reported not only the ex- 
act terms of the compromise which had been agreed upon by the con- 
ference committee, but also a statement in detail showing the effect 
of it. Iam satisfied that the gentleman [Mr. BLOUNT] did not intend 
to do injustice to that committee, but by reference to the page of the 
RECORD I have indicated he will find that he did. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
DiNGLEY] has expired. The committee will rise informally to receive 
a message from the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from tlie Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, informed 
the House that the Senate had agreed to the report of the committce of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 44) providing for 
the erection of a public building at San Antonio, Tex. 

POST-OFFICE APPRORIATION BILL. 


The Committee of the Whole resumed its session. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I want only half a minute to em- 
phasizesome of the statements of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Hol- 
MAN]. The motive of the House that passed this appropriation which has 
beencalled in question was to leave the discretion with the Postmaster- 
General. The language of the law left it there, and the Postmaster- 
General exercised it wisely and in obedience, as I believe, to the will of 
a vast majority of the people of the United States. Therefore, in my 
ju ent, it is becoming under the circumstances that men onall sides 
of this House should approve his conduct; butespecially should gentle- 
men on this side of the House commend his action in this matter. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Burrows] has correctly stated that this debate has run away from the 
proposition contained in his amendment, and I concede that he is not 
responsible for it, and that the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
PHELPS] alone is responsible. His mind has recurred to a most disas- 
trous Presidential campaign in which he figured as the chief leader of 
the Republican canvass, and, with that unpleasant recollection in his 
memory, instead of bearing the responsibility of the failure, he brings 
up a poor clergyman here before the American people and attempts to 
make him responsible. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. And, thanks to the kindness of a Democratic 
politician, that poor clergyman” is now a little better off than he was 
at the time to which the gentleman refers. [Langhter. ] 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] does well 
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to come in to aid his friends. Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is 
any just cause of complaint about this matter. It is allright. We 
have a better administration of public affairs than we could possibly 
have hoped for had the result been otherwise. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. It was purely providential. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLOUNT. Yes, providential; and providential because it was 
right that it should take place. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I will not oceupy time in discussing this affair 
between my friend from New Jersey [Mr. PHELPS] and the clergyman. 
I invite the gentleman from New Jersey to resume the struggle with 
his clerical friend at some other place and time, and allow the public 
business here to goon. [Laughter.] 

Now, during the po onoma on this four-hundred-thousand-dollar 
clause, there was nothing more earnestly ted on the part of the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] : and other gentlemen on that 
side of the House than the eee e that this was not a subsidy; that 
the object was simply to give ample mail pay, and that the discretion 
was vested in the Postmaster-General as to how the fund should be 
used or whether it should be used. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Discretion inside the law, not outside the law. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman from Maine proclaimed that there was 
nosubsidy in it, and asked the House to say that the four hundred and 
fourteen trips a year across the Atlantic should be reduced to a semi- 
weekly mail; that the money paid to the foreign steamships should be 
concentrated for the purpose of giving us ARTN mail; that the 
commerce of the country sh be embarrassed and the mails made 
less frequent, all for the purpose of giving $270,000 to American steam- 
ships—and yet there was no subsidy! 

Now I want to say to gentlemen on the other side of the House who 
have seen fit to oppose the Postmaster-General that not only is the Post- 
master-General responsible, but the President and his Cabinet are re- 
sponsible, and this side of the House proposes to be responsible in this 
matter before the American people. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. That is what we want. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Yes; and that is what you will get—not a subsidy. 
We will see to it that no House is coerced hereafter in voting an appro- 
priation for the Pacific Mail Steamship Company or any other steam- 
ship company in the name of a subsidy and under the threat that 
there shall be no postal ap eee Without it. Gentlemen here 
will find, I trust, ample will and ample capacity to take the responsi- 


bility of indorsing the P. eral for exercising a wise discre- 
tion and saving to the American people the sum of $400,000. Weare 
willing to*take that ility. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time to which debate on this paragraph was 
limited has expired. All formal amendments will be regarded as with- 
drawn. The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Burrows], which the Clerk will again read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In lines 81 and S strike out $375,000" and insert $125, 000 ;" so that the para- 
gra h will read: 

‘or transportation of foreign mails $425, 000.” 

The question being taken on agreeing to theamendment, there were— 
ayes 82, noes 106. 

Mr. BURROWS. Ithink we had better have tellers. It will take 
but a moment, I call for tellers. 

The tellers were not ordered. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I move that the committee rise and report the bill 
to the House. 

The motion wes ageed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. HAMMOND reported that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union had, according to order, had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 5887) making appropriations for the serv- 
ice of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1887, and had directed him to t the same without amendment and 
with a recommendation that it do pass. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I call for the previous question on the engrossing 
sp as reading of the bill. 

revious question was ordered, and under the operation thereof 
the b bil was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and being en- 
it was accordingly read the third time. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I call the previous question on the passage of the 
bill. 

The previous question as ordered; and under the operation thereof 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. BLOUNT moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The latter motion was ageed to. 


“PUBLIC BUILDING AT SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Mr. DIBBLE. I rise to a privileged question. I ask the Clerk to 
read the conference report which I send to the desk. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
appropriation for the 


erection of a public building atSan An 83 K 
3 recommend and do recommend to th eir respective 
‘ouses as fo 


That the House 8 from its amendment numbered 1. 
That the Senate recede from its ment to the =e HOP of the House 
numbered 2, and agree to the same with the following amendment: Strike out 
the words “one hundred and fifty thousand dollars” and insert the words “so 
herein limited; and that the House concur in the same. 
SAMUEL DIBBLE, 
ogy REESE, 
W. H. WADE, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
WM. MAHONE, 
RICH’D COKE, 
JOHN C, SPOONER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


The following statement accompanying the report was read: 


The managers on the part of the House of the conference on the disagree’ 
Toles Of the fro Hoses on the emendioak of the House to the bil (SSAA) EIA for 
0 ng 


by the Tecan in its 3 —— 
bered 1; and rg the pron 5 the House precluding purchase of site 
until estimates 8 the balance of the limit will suffice f Ag erection of a 
suitable building to ofthe Government, as proposed by 


ty entent eres the 
the House in its amendment numbered 2, is retained in the bill. 
SAMUEL DIBBLE, 
SEABORN REESE, 
W. H. WAD 
Managers on the * House. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I will ask the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. DIBBLE] whether there was any considerable struggle in the 
conference committee to preserve the limite of $150,000 which the House 
had put on this bill? [Laughter.] Did the House conferees exert 
themselves as they ought to have done? 

Mr. DIBBLE. Twill state that the managers on the part of the 
House took the matter into grave consideration; and the conference 
occupied about twenty minutes. 

Mr. REED, of Maine. I only wanted to learn how far the spirit of 
economy actuated the conferees. 

The question being taken on to the 

The SPEAKER said: The noes seem to have it. j 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope we shall have some explanation of this re- 


port. 

Mr.-DIBBLE. Theexplanation is in the statement of the rs 
that the Senate sent over a bill limiting the cost of this building to 
$200,000, the House amended it by fixing $150,000 as the limit; and 
the House conferees, on the showing made at the conference, deemed 
it advisable to recede, in view of the guarantee of the second amend- 
ment that this amount would not be exceeded. 

Thequestion being again taken on agreeing to the report, there were— 
ayes 45, noes 37. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I make the point that no quorum has voted; and 

pending that I move the House adjourn. 

P The motion was agreed to; there being ayes 76, noes not counted. 


LEAVE TO PRINT. 


Mr. TAULBEE and Mr. HOLMAN, by unanimous consent, obtained 
leave to extend in the RECORD their remarks on the Post-Office appro- 
priation bill. 

The result of the vote on the motion to adjourn was then announced; 
and oa Tad (at 5 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the House ad- 
journ 3 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARNES: Petition of certain citizens of Richmond County, 
Georgia, for the passage of the Blair bill—to the Committce on Edu- 
cation. 

By Mr. BUTTERWORTH: Petition of W. C. Dodge and 50 others, 
praying for a provision in the appropriation bill requiring the com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to construct sewers in certain 
localities named in petition—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. COLE: Petition of Knights of Labor of Baltimore against 
the of the free-ship bill to the Select Committee on American 
Ship-building and Ship-owning Interests. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: Petition of citizens of Bath, N. Y., fora tax 
on oleomargarine, &c.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DUNN: Petition of Margaret Ray and Joanna Summers, of 
Phillips County, Arkansas, for reference of their war claim to the Court 
of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, papers relating to the claim of Margaret A. Ray and James 
Summers, of Phillips nty, Arkansas—to the same committee. 

By Mr. ELDREDGE: Petition of 58 citizens of Saline, Kans., for the 
Pita Bess the bill granting a pension to the soldiers and sailors who served 
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in the war of the rebellior, and the widows and orphans as therein 
stated—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ERMENTROUT: Petition of the Commercial greg. of 
Philadelphia, urging the passage of the bankruptcy bill—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of clerks of the United States quartermaster’s office at 
Saint Paul, Minn., against the passage of House bill 6395—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of clerks of the United States quartermaster’s office at 
Santa Fe N. Mex., against the same—to the same committee. 

Also, memorial of John F. Donahauer, for a pension—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, FISHER: Petition of Local Assembly No. 3287, Knights of 
Labor, of Au Sable, Mich., against free-ship bill—to the Select Com- 
mittee on American Ship-building and Ship-owning Interests. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: Remonstrance against the of the free- 
ship bill, from the Knights of Labor of Kansas City and of Armour- 
dale, Kans.—to the same committee. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: Petition of Mrs. J. C. McVay and other ladies 
of Yankton, Dak., praying for the passage of the Sioux reservation bill 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. . 

By Mr. HIRES: Petition of many citizens of Millville, N. J., pray- 
ing that no reduction be made in duties on glass—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition of Knights of Labor, Local Assembly 
No. 4789, of Hudson, N. Y., against the free-ship bill—to the Select 
Committee on American Ship-building and Ship-owning Interests. 

By Mr. LINDSLEY: Petition for taxing artificial butter—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition from the Knights of Labor, in opposition to free ships 
to the same committee. 

By Mr. LONG: Petition of Rebecca Wiswell, a nurse in the late war, 
for a pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, memorial of the American Local Science Association, for national 
aid to education of illiterates—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: Petition of Local Assembly No. 190, Knights 
of Labor, of Thomaston, Ohio, praying against the of the 
ship bill—to the Select Committee on American Ship building and Ship- 
owning Interests. 

Also, resolutions of the General Assembly of Ohio, insisting upon the 
restoration of tariff on imported wools as established in 1867—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of State encampment, Grand Army of the ub- 
lic, Columbus, Ohio, favoring amendment to section 1754, Revised Stat- 
utes—to the Select Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, petition of Edward Holden, of Mineral Point, Ohio, giving 
plan for the settlement of capital and labor troubles—to the Commit- 
tee on Labor. 

Also, memorial concerning the abolition of the Presidency—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. i 

Also, resolution favoring bill to require scientific study of the use of 
narcotics and stimulants, passed by the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Canton, Ohio—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. DONNELL: Petition of 8 ladies of Quincy, Mich., officers 
and members of the Women’s istian Temperance Union, asking for 
an amendment to the Constitution extending the right of suffrage to 
women—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr O’FERRALL: Petition of Benjamin Bowman, of Samuel 
Cline, of Rockingham County; of Thomas H. Rollins, of Rappahan- 
nock County; of Mrs. Elizabeth Richardson, of Warren County; and 
of Noah M. Funkhouser, of Shenandoah County, Virginia, asking that 
their war claims be referred to the Court of Claims—to the Committee 
on War Claims. ; 

By Mr. PAYNE: Petition of Charlotte C. Bates and others, of Auburn, 
N. Y., for temperance text-books in schools of the District of Columbia, 
&c.—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. PERKINS: Petition of Local Assembly No. 2842, Knights 
of Labor, of Arkansas City, and of Local Assembly No. 535, Knights 
of Labor, of Scammonville, Kans., protesting against the passage of 
the free-ship bill—to the Select Committee on American Ship-building 
and Ship-owning Interests. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of Sarah Hayes, for a pension—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. T. B. REED: Petition of Rufus Jay, for increase of pension— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: Petition of Mrs. M. R. Gannaway, of Bed- 
ford County, Tennessee, asking compensation for putting on the market 
certain inventions—to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. SCRANTON: Petition of Local Assembly No. 222, Knights 
of Labor, of Scranton, Pa., against the passage of the free-ship bill—to 
the Select Committee on American Ship-building and Ship-owning In- 
terests. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of William Willard, of Charleston, W. 
Va., and of John S. Malcolm, of Nicholas, W. Va., for reference of their 
war claims to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 


By Mr. J. M. TAYLOR: Petition of William H. Jackson, of Madison 
County, and of estate of J. R. Alston, of Madison County, Tennessee— 


to the same committee. 

By Mr. ZACH. TAYLOR: Petition of R. D. Jordan, guardian of 
minor children of Claiborne De Loach, deceased, of Shelby County, Ten- 
nessee, for relief—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WAIT: Papers in the pension case of Rufus D. Curtiss to 
go with House bill 6680—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER: Petition of Joseph A. Clarke, asking that his 
war claim be referred to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. A. C. WHITE: Petition of citizens of Indiana County, Penn- 
sylvania, in support of the claim of John Montgomery—to the same 
committee. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of Bishop Halsey, of African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and 175 others, praying for the passage of the edu- 
cational bill—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. WILSON: Papers relating to the claim of Thomas H. Willis; 
of John J. H. Straith; of Francis Yates, of Jefferson County, West 
Virginia; of Robert Miller, of Augusta County, and of Eliza T. Pearce, 
of Fauquier County, Virginia—to the Committee on War Claims. 

The following petitions, praying Congress for the enactment of a law 
requiring scientific temperance instruction in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, in the Territories, and in the Military and Naval 
Academies, the Indian and colored schools supported wholly or in part 
by money from the national Treasury, were presented and severally 
referred to the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. W. J. GREEN: Of Rev. Theodore Whitfield, S. H. Isler, 
and 84 others, citizens of Wayne County, North Carolina. ta 

By Mr. LORE: Of Charles M. Curtis and others, of Wilmingtön, 
Del. 
By Mr. NELSON: Of Rudolph Zimmerman and others, of Clay and 
Morrison Counties, Minnesota. 

By Mr. SEYMOUR: Of E. P. Herrick and others, of Fairfield County, 
Connecticut. 5 

By Mr. WAKEFIELD: Of H. A. Bushnell and others, of Blue Earth 
County, Minnesota. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, April 7, 1880. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a petition of citizens of Koo- 
tenai County, Idaho, praying for the passage of the bill to annex North 
Idaho to Washington Territory; which was referred to the Committee 
on Territories. 

He also presented a memorial of Knights of Labor of East Liverpool, 
Ohio, remonstrating against the passage of the free-ship bill; which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. BLAIR presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Salmon Falls, 
N. H., praying that an appropriation be made for the construction of a 
harbor of refuge at Sandy Bay, Rockport, Mass.; which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. : x 

Mr. INGALLS presented two petitions of citizens of Montgomery 
and Labette Counties, in the State of Kansas, praying for the passage 
of the bill dividing the State of Kansas into two Federal judicial dis- 
tricts; which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also grana memorials of Knights of Labor of Scammonville, 
Arkansas City, Parsons, and Armourdale, in the State of Kansas, and 
a memorial of Local Assembly No. 2005 of Knights of Labor of Kan- 
sas, remonstrating against the passage of the free-ship bill; which were 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. HARRISON presented memorials of Knights of Labor of Frank- 
fort and South Bend, in the State of Indiana, remonstrating against 
the passage of the free-ship bill; which were referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

Mr. MILLER presented a petition of merchants and importers of 
New York city, in favor of the of a bill to amend section 2805 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States so as to allow oaths tobe 
administered by notaries public in certain matters connected with the 
custom-house; which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 

Mr. BLAIR, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 1204) for the relief of the children of the late Surgeon 
Alfred M. Owen and to increase their pensions, reported it with an 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. DOLPH, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 1311) for the relief of the administrators of the estate ot 

P. Tice, deceased, reported it with an amendment, and submitted 
a report thereon, j 
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Mr. SPOONER, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 535) for the relief of Coronna, Taussig & Co. and others, 
moved its indefinite postponement, which was agreed to; and he sub- 
mitted a report, accompanied by a bill (S. 2078) for the relief of Co- 
ronna, Taussig & Co. and others; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. PIKE, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 304) to compensate physicians for services rendered under an 
order of the United States court of the northern district of Alabama, 
reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. FAIR, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 1002) for the relief of the officers and crew of the light-house 
tender Lily and the inspector of the fourteenth United States light-house 
district, reported adversely thereon; and the bill was postponed indefi- 
nitely. $ 

He also, from the same committee, submitted a report, accompanied 
by a bill (S. 2073) for the relief of the officers and crew of the light- 
house tender Lily and the inspector of the fourteenth United States 
light-house district; which was read twice by its title. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. WALTHALL (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2069) for the 
relief of Katharine C. B. Merrill, executrix of Ayres P. Merrill, de- 
ceased; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Mr. BECK introduced a bill (S. 2070) referring to the Court of Claims 
the claims of General T. T. Garrard and others; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. GORMAN introduced a bill (S. 2071) for the relief of the legal 
reprefentatives of Lieut. Francis Ware, deceased, of the Revolutionary 
war; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon, introduced a bill (S. 2072) for the relief 
of S. M. Hamilton, of Oregon; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. PLUMB (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2074) to incorporate 
the United States and Congo National Emigration Steamship Company; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. PLUMB. ask, inasmuch as the bill has relation to the peti- 
tion I presented yesterday in regard to emigration to Africa, that the 
petition also go to the Committee on Commerce instead of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. If there be no objection that change 
of reference will be made. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, introduced a bill (S. 2075) granting a pension 
to Jackson Chapman; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BLAIR introduced a bill (S. 2076) to extend to letter-carriers 
the advantages secured to other employés of the United States by sec- 
tion 3738 of the Revised Statutes relating to the hours of labor; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

Mr. PLATT introduced a bill (S. 2077) granting a pension to Cath- 
arine S. Hewit; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. CLARK, its 
Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill (H. R. 5887) mak- 
ing appropriations for the service of the Post-Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1887; in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the report 
of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the améndments of the House to the bill (S. 44) providing for the 
erection of a public building at San Antonio, Tex. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House had signed 
the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon signed by the 
President tempore: 

A bill 8.107 to increase the pension of Florence Murray; 

A bill (S. 683) granting a pension to Henry O. Hill; 

A bill (S. 811) granting a pension to Mrs, Susan Gilman; 

A bill (S. 814) granting a pension to Mrs. Adaline M. Putnam; 

A bill (S. 1127) to amend and correct the act approved March 3, 1885, 
granting a pension to Sarah Hague; 

A bill (S. 1363) granting a pension to William Blanchard; 

A bill (H. R. 1270) to authorize the Mississippi Water-Power and 
Boom Company of Brainerd, Minn., to construct a dam across the Mis- 
sissippi River; 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 18) for the further distribution of the re- 
port of the Public Land Commission; and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 73) authorizing the printing of committee 
report. 


TAX ON CORPORATIONS—PENSION FUND. 


Mr. MORGAN submitted the following resolution; which was ordered 
to lie on the table and be printed: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be directed to inquire and report 
upon the following questions: 

1. Has Conran tne power to lay a tax in any form on the tal stock of cor- 
porations in the United States and Territories and the District of Columbia? 

2. Is it just and expedient to levy such tax? 


3. Can such tax be imposed in the form of a license to such corporations to 


continue their business operations? 

4. What classes of corporations should be exempt from taxation? 

5, That said committee further inquire whether it is expedient to set apart 
the money to be derived from such taxation as a special fund for the payment 
of pensions; and, if so, what percentage of taxation will raise a sum that will 
be adequate for that purpose? i 


FORFEITURE OF RAILROAD LAND GRANTS. 


Mr. CALL. I ask consent to take from the table the resolution sub- 
mitted by me relating to the forfeiture of lands granted to railroads, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted by Mr. CALL January 
28, 1886, as follows: ~ 

Resolved, That all railroad land grants heretofore made where the land was 
not earned by the completion of the line of railroad and the performance of the 
conditions required by the granting act within the time required therein, and 
where the time has not extended by an act of Congress, or shall not here- 
after be extended, shall be declared forfeited and opened to homestead entry 
and cash entry in small bodies, securing to actual settlers the preferred rightin 
all cases to make entries of their homes to the extent of 160 acres, and confirm- 
ing to all purchasers of town sites, where lots have been sold and improvements 
made, their title to the same. 

And the Committee on Public Lands is hereby instructed to report a bill to 
this effect to the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
sideration of the resolution ? 

Mr. LOGAN. I do not desire to interpose an objection to the Sena- 
tor making the remarks of which he gave notice, but if it is going to 
interfere with the arrangement in reference to the Army bill I must cer- 
tainly object. 

Mr. CALL. I propose to move to refer the resolution to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands after I have concluded my remarks. I shall 
not ask the Senate to take any action upon the resolution but to refer it. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will only say to the Senator that if the resolution 
takes more time than would seem to be proper at present, I shall claim 
the right to object to its further consideration. However, if the Sen- 
ator is not going to take much time I willingly consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The business before the Senate in 
regular order according to previous understanding is the bill (S. 777) 
to increase the efficiency of the Army of the United States. The Sen- 
ator from Florida asks the unanimous consent of the Senate to proceed 
to the consideration of the resolution which has been read. Is there 
objection. 

Mr. LOGAN. I must object unless I can have an understanding as 
to how much time the Senator from Florida proposes to take. 

Mr. CALL. I suppose I shall not occupy an hour, if so much as 


that. 

Mr. LOGAN. If the Senator will take no more time than that I 
shall not object. We can then take up the Army bill about 1 o'clock, 
If the Senator will agree to that I do not object. 

Mr. CALL. I agree to that. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution is before the Senate 
by unanimous consent, and the Senator from Florida is entitled to the 
floor. 

Mr. CALL addressed the Senate [See Appendix. ] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What disposition of the resolution 
does the Senator propose? 
fo CALL. I move that it be referred to the Committee on Public 

ds. 

The motion was agreed to. 

VISITORS TO WEST POINT. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. MANDERSON and Mr. 
HAMPTON members of the Board of Visitors on the part of the Senate 
to attend the annual examination of the cadets at the United States 
Military Academy, at West Point, N. Y. 


VISITORS TO NAVAL ACADEMY. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. CAMERON and Mr. 
BLACKBURN members of the Board of Visitors on the part of the Senate 
to attend the annual examination of the cadets at the United States 
Naval Academy, at Annapolis, Md. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

The bill (H. R. 5887) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, 


Isthere objection to the present con- 


EFFICIENCY OF THE ARMY. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business of the morning hour. 


1886. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 777) to increase the efficiency of the Army of the 
United States, the pending question being on Mr. HALE’s motion to 
strike out section 2. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, when I took the floor last evening I 
fancied that the Senate was feeling some interest in the question, as I 
certainly was for the time being. I confess that my interest has some- 
what abated because of the evidence that the Senate is weary of this 
discussion. But some things have been said, sentiments have been ad- 
vanced, and propositions made which are at least unsatisfactory to my- 
self, and there being no objection I will proceed to soliloquize a few 
minutes for the benefit of the RECORD. 

As a member of the Committee on Military Affairs I feel bound to 
say here what I said in the committee-room to justify the general pro- 
visions of the bill. I have been a little surprised at the nature of the 
opposition. I could have expected of course that it would be consid- 
ered a question of discretion as to whether the Army should be in- 
creased to thirty thousand or not, but I was hot quite tohear 
that the necessity and functions of a regular army, or indeed of any 
regularly organized force whatever in this or any other government, is 
questioned. 

I believe it was said, or if not something very near it, that the regu- 
lar Army might be well dispensed with—might be entirely dismissed. 
It was not exactly asserted that the millennium had actually arrived 
and is at present pervading the earth, but only that we do not need 
an army. Its value in the past was questioned. I think it wassaid 
that it was not specially valuable in the opening of the rebellion, and 
the reason given for that was partly because it was not large enough, 
and now an objection is made to making it larger for any possible con- 
tingency ! 

The gentleman who took that view evidently forgot that the finest ex- 
ample of fidelity to the flag given by any class of citizens of the United 
States beyond all odds was given by the private soldiers of the 
Army, who refused in a certain case to be surrendered, and who never 
so far as I know in a body anywhere, so much as a company of them, 
went over to what we tried to prove was the wrong side. Ihave been 
informed since yesterday that one commanding officer in the confeder- 
ate forces did have a company made up of regular soldiers. That is the 
first time I ever heard that a single man of the Army that existed at the 
beginning of the rebellion in 1861 went over to the wrong side of the 

ouse, 

One is tempted to go back to the very foundations of the theories of 
government to endeavor to show that force is necessary as well as law 
in the organization of society and government; that without something 
to back it, something if you choose in the nature of irresistible, and 
crushing, cruel force law is useless. It isa mere affectionate request 
to the rioter, to the disobedient, to the turbulentand criminal classes— 
an affectionate request to them to please to be good citizens. 

The existence of this power does not of necessity mean that it is to 
be used frequently or ought to be used rashly. If it is understood it 
is there in some force, of some account, ready to be called into action, 
the odds are it never will be required at all. If the turbulent see that 
the effect of an outbreak on their part would be to call down upon 
them instant annihilation, the odds are we shall have no outbreak. 
But if there were in a well-governed country a proper military force 
ready to be called out to sustain the civil officers and it should go on for 
a hundred years without the necessity of their ever killing a in 
a riot, the argument I suppose would be that all that siting MA beeen 
wasted during those hundred years, whereas the proper argument would 
be that no such money was ever so well invested. 

I hope no regular Army of the United States will ever again be called 
upon to suppress anything in the nature of an insurrection or to put 
down any resistance to civil process of any description, but I do not 
expect so delightful a result just at present. It is an old saying that 
it is the unexpected that happens. No man knows how soon or when 
we may be called upon to vindicate the supremacy of the civil law. 

The history of the use of force in peace times is an exceedingly inter- 
esting one. If the student will go into the history of English custom 
and legislation from which we inherit our Jaws and traditions and our 
present organizations, he will find it as interesting as any other portion 
of English history. There was always supposed to be an armed ‘force 
back of the civil power. The ancient laws of England required every 
man to be provided with a bow and a certain number of arrows, and 
men of certain conditions to be provided with horses and fully equipped. 
In short, the whole nation was an armed camp. P 

The phrase posse comitatus” to us now simply implies a collection 
of unarmed and helpless citizens; but the ancient English officer sum- 
moning the posse comitatus, summoned a body of armed men, often 
organized and drilled men, from the neighborhood, for everybody was 
in a military organization; and the nobility of higher or lower degree 
had their armed retainers about them. Time passed on, and depend- 
ing upon what they called their benevolences or their forced loans and 
their private property and robberies of various kinds, kings assumed 
to keep a force of armed men for their own purposes, and that naturally 
gave rise to that extraordinary jealousy of a standing army, which is 
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our inheritance from the English people, and which is maintained long 
after the original reasons for such a jealousy have di 

The controversies during the time of Charles II and James II, result- 
ing in the accession of William and the Declaration of Rights, reorgan- 
ized the British nation in that respect, and gave Parliament the absolute 
control of every shilling for an army, and made it impossible to main- 
tain it longer thana year. Since that time the English army has ceased 
to be adreaded weapon in the hands of the government. Itis regarded 
there now as emphatically as it is here as the mere instrument of the 
civil power to command respect, only possibly to be used and notlikely 
to be used. 8 

Our forefathers, whose wisdom I assert is becoming more evident 
from day to day, left nothing uncertain in this matter of the element of 
force—the indispensable element of forcein government. It is all there. 
There is the power on the part of the rickety, humpbacked sheriff 
riding on a donkey, whom a schoolboy could turn over, to call out the 
regiment of the county to sustain him. The sheriff can doit; the dep- 
uty sheriff can doit; the justice of the peace can do it. There is always 
the musket and bayonet with the constable and sheriff everywhere, in 
theory and sometimes in practice. Next above that comes the organ- 
ized militia of the States, subject, in accordance with the traditions 
of English law and our constitutions and statutes, to be called out by 
the chief executive of the State and by the sheriffs of the counties. 
Next above and outside of that comes the regular Army of the United 
States, whose place and function are duly provided for in the Constitu- 
tion. Look at its provisions: 

The Congress shall have power to raise and support armies, but no appropria- 
tion of money to that use shall be for a longer teen than toe years. f 


That is Article I, section 8, clause 12. The same article and elause, 
section 13— 

To provide and maintain a navy. 

Further 


F To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and naval 
forces, 


Further— 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, sup- 
press ins ions, and repel invasions. 5 

And— 


To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia. and for gov- 
erning such of them as may be employed in the service of the United States, 
reserving,to the States, respectively, the appointment of the officers, and the au- 
thority of training the militia according to the discipline prescribed by Congress, 

This bill is only a part of what ought to be considered and ought to 
be done, It is merely one of the incidents in the scheme of the proper 
duties before Co: . The responsibility rests upon this Congress. 
Take the whole field of national defense and it isa fact that we are not 
only in a condition lamentable, but in a condition absolutely disgrace- 
ful., Excepting only the excellences of our regular Army, which I 
prize highly, in all other things we have fallen into a condition of in- 
nocuous desuetude’’ and contempt. 

With to this matter of the militia, whose creation and govern- 
ment is one of the high duties of this nation, let us see just where we 
are. Very few, I think, ever read the Federal statutes concerning 
militia. Every able-bodied citizen between eighteen and forty-five 
years of age is supposed to be enrolled in the militia. ‘It is the duty 
of every captain or commanding officer of a company to enroll every 
citizen residing within the bounds of his company.“ The existence of 
captains in sufficient quantity scattered duly all over the country is 
presupposed by the statutes. I call the attention of such Senators as 
are between eighteen and forty-five to the duties imposed upon them 
inthe following section: 

Every citizen shall, after notice of his enrollment, be constantly provided with 
a good musket or firelock of a bore sufficient for balls of the eighteenth part of 
a ponis sufficient bayonet and belt, two spare flints, and a knapsack, a pouch 
with a box therein to contain not less than twenty-four cartridges suited to the 
bore of his musket or firelock, each cartridge to contain a proper quantity of 

wder and ball; or with a good rifle, knapsack, shot-pouch and powder-horn, 
wenty balls suited to the bore of his rifle, and a quarter of a pound of powder; 
and shall appear, so armed, accoutered, and provided when called out to exer- 
cise or into service, except that when called out on company days to exercise 
only he may appear without a knapsack. And all arms, ammunition, and 
accouterments so vided and required shall be held exempted from all suits, 
distresses, executions, or sales, for debt or for the payment of taxes. 

Here is a puzzler for most of you: 

Each commissioned officer shall be armed with a sword or hanger and spon- 
toon. 

If there were a civil-service examination, how many Senators, pray, 
can tell me what a spontoon is? And yet every officer of the organ- 
ized militia of the whole eight or nine million people who are to be 
equipped must have a sword ora spontoon by the existing law. Iam 
not reading from a museum; I am reading from a live statute of the 
United States, and that statute of 1792 has gone on without revision 
or correction or attention for nowninety-four years. That is the atten- 
tion the Federal Government has paid to the militia of the several 
States, and yet we have been informed here by Senators that the mili- 
tia will answer all the purposes of the Government, and it is not nec- 
essary to have a regular, permanent, organized standing army. 
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Mr. LOGAN. That statute was revised by a gentleman who did not 
know a musket from a rifle. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It never has been revised; I think the statute 
never has been touched. 

Mr. LOGAN. It is in the revision just as itis there; but I say it 
was revised by a gentleman who did not know very much about mus- 
kets. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The revision was rather a compilation. The re- 
visers were absolutely forbidden to change the law. It certainly was 
never sent to the Committee on Military Affairs for revision. 

The militia of the several States, as a general proposition, are practi- 
cally useless for any immediate p The large majority of the 
States have not an organized militia at all—one that ought to be called 
such—have not one that can be called out by regiments, brigades, and 
divisions. They have scattered independent companies of gentlemen 
who parade for their own amusement. Not half a dozen States have 
given this subject respectable attention. New Jersey is one that has; 
I see I have the attention of the Senator from New Jersey. New York 
is another. To a very considerable extent it is true of New York, and 
also of Pennsylvania, and tosome extentof Massachusetts. I am nearly 
at the end of the list. 

There remains my own little State, of which I am always proud in 
everything, which has twenty-five hundred fully equip soldiers. 
I can call them soldiers, well drilled, completely provided with knap- 
sacks, blankets, tents, and everything else, all ready to take the train 
or the field in a few hours. So she equips them, and she pays them 
respectably. She performs her share of her duty under the Constitu- 
tion, and it is not for her peace or interest that I am talking here. 

Indeed I am not talking with reference to any present condition of 
affairs whatever, but repeating what I said nine, ten, and twelve years 
ago when discussing this identical subject; I am simply pleading that 
a government as great as ours should be in a condition always to com- 
mand from every element of society. It is quite useless, it does 
not deceive anybody here, it does not deceive anybody anywhere else, 
to indulge in indiscriminate, fulsome, poetical landations of the great 
and glorious American people. I believe in them as heartily as any- 
body else, and am as proud of them as anybody else; but burst all those 
bands of society and let these men loose, as for example they were set 
loose, English and Americans, to a limited extent in Australia or Cali- 
fornia in the early days of the gold discoveries—let them break away 
from law, and see what becomes of them. Let it be for half a dozen 
hours in New York or London or any one of the great centers of what 
is called civilization that the civil and military powers are helpless, and 
see how the shameful criminals come out from their holes, and riot 
reigns; theft, robbery, arson, and murder break loose. Yet these are a 
part of the glorious people whom we indiscriminately eulogize as fault- 


I do not distrust the majority of the American people, the great mass 
of honest citizens, the farmers and mechanics, whoever or wherever 
they are, however o as Knights of Labor oranything else; but 
I say let it be supposed that the civil and military power are helpless 
for a day, and see who breaks ont and es the name of liberty 
and dishonors the name of the laborer. Honest labor assembled in 
London some time ago, honestly and honorably, a large mass, to pro- 
test in Square against the existing conditionof affairs. You 
can not reason with a man who is starving. At the same time from 
their holes and alleys came the bad elements. For a time it seemed as 
if London was helpless; the greatcapital of the boasted British Empire 
was helpless in the hands of what were really only a few thousand 
blackguards and thieves out of four million of ci No, sir; if 
you desire peace, be ready to meet the opposite. Itis as true in the 
case of the riot at home as it is in the case of the foreign enemy. 

Mr. TELLER. I dislike to interrupt the Senator, but as he 
to the condition of California and other sections, I should like to ask 
the Senator if he has any knowledge that there was any condition of 
affairs in that country anywhere at any time that required the use of 
the regular Army except in time of war? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iam very glad of the question. I supposed I was 
spong on a matter so well understood that amplification was not 
n j 

Mr. LOGAN. They had vigilance committees there. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Exactly. California,in the absence of duly organized 
civil society, in the absence of even one company of well-drilled or reg- 
ular soldiers, found itself in such a condition that the Anglo-Saxon, 
apparently trampling upon law, but really vindicating society and law, 
organized himself as a vigilance committee and ornamented the lamp- 
posts of the city with the villains. That was not a triumph over law. 
In one sense it was a triumph of law instinctively organizing for its own 

, Vindication. But one hundred regular soldiers, call them militia or 
whatever you please, I mean men accustomed to be soldiers, backing a 
resolute sheriff, would have dispensed with all that. The wholesome 
influence of that vigilance committee—alas! that we should ever be 
obliged to create one—the wholesome influence of that vigilance com- 
mittee broods over that western coast to this day. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask one question. Does not the 
Senator think that a very much more wholesome influence was exerted 


by the action of the people than would have been if that condition of 
affairs had been put down by the regular Army? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I am not speaking of the regular Army now. I 
>a k epog of the force which theoretically is always behind the 


Mr. TELLER. We are speaking of the regular Army. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will come to that by and by. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator will allow me to suggest that at all 
times all the people are back of the sheriff. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes, sir; so we are, the babies included; they are 
behind the sheriff; and the Senator is worth no more than a ten-year 
old child behind the sheriff as against a resolute, trampling mob. The 
Senator is not organized, or drilled, or trained. He is not in condition 
to help the sheriff much. I was speaking of the general element of 
force. Now I will go further and come tothe regular Army. The 
Constitution of the United States has another clanse—— 

The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union a republican 
form of government, and shall protect each of them against invasion, and, on ap- 
plication of the Legislature or of the executive (when the Legislature can not be 
conyened), against domestic violence. 

Suppose that a civil war should break out in the great Empire State 
of New York over some question of State organization purely. It might 
happen that there should be an army of one hundred thousand on each 
side conducting war on a large scale, surging over the State, fortifying, 
assaulting, flanking, advancing, retreating, in d war, and the 
United States Government would be compelled to stand by silent and 
idle, save in case those forces should in some way interfere with the duties 
of the United States itself, with its courts, its post-oflices, its post- routes, 
its custom-service, and other public property, &c. The National Gov- 
ernment could not interfere otherwise than upon request of the Legis- 
lature or of the governor. We are not without examples of that in- 
terference and of the necessity of such a call. They have been made 
within a very few years; our history is dotted with the necessities for 
them from the whisky insurrection, the Shays rebellion, &c., the rail- 
road riots in Pennsylvania, where a squad of a dozen troops, wearing 
the uniform of the United States, could march through any mob of 
rioters that was to be seen. It was the presence of the majesty of the 
National Government that answered the purpose. Take the riot in 
1863 in New York, to which the Senator from Illinois calls my atten- 
tion, the great draft riots. 

Mr. TELLER. That was a state of war. 

Mr. HAWLEY. So any riot is astate of war. The presence of 
United States troops was absolutely indispensable there to the reduc- 
tion of that disturbance. If it has not been thought necessary within 
ten years, then the executives of some of our great States have been 
greatly mistaken—thé executive of New York, the executive of Mary- 

d, and others. The using of troops, the calling for them, marching 
them to the field, all this is lamentable. So is the knife of the sur- 
geon; butif we are to have the possibility of vindicating the laws force 
must always by within reach of a government. 

Now, how shall these internal dissensions in the States be best com- 
posed? The President of the United States, in case of trouble like the 
riots in Pennsylvania, is fully authorized to call out the militia of Penn- 
Sylvania. The trouble there happened to be to a large extent local. 
But suppose the trouble should be political and such as divides every 
community against itself, of what good would it be for the President 
to call out the militia of Pennsylvania? One-half would side with one 
side and the other half with the other side in the unhappy disturbance. 
Would it be any more efficient to call out the troops of New Jersey or 
Maryland? How would a mob of Pennsylvanians, no matter how sin- 
cere and honest they felt themselves to be—how would a desperate band 
of Pennsylvanians feel to have New Jersey men marched across the bor- 
der to. put them in order? Every man familiar with these matters 
knows that whereas that might possibly but add fuel to the firé, the 
presence of a battalion of five hundred United States troops would, wher- 
ever it went, put oil upon the waters and silence the open contention, 
because all men do bow to force in that form. In many cases they bow 
to force in the form of the troops of their own State, ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred, but always to the United States. Therefore we are 
to perform our duty under the Constitution to maintain a standing force. 
The States areabsolutely forbidden to maintain anything in the nature 
of a standing army or navy. They can have their militia. That has 
fallen into practical disuse-in four-fifths or five-sixths of the States of 
this Union. It is not in a really valuable, practical, useful condition 
in more than four, five, or six States. 

But the troops that are permanently such become such a machine, 
such an absolutely obedient force, so to be wielded that they are virtu- 
ally invincible in a time of peace; and if this Government should be 
without such force, if it should dissolve the regular Army, as some 
men propose, it would be liable to contempt and defiance at any moment 
and anywhere. 

Now shall the Army be more than twenty-five thousand? I thought 
so. I thought there was no harm in it. I can not imagine any harm 
or danger init. I saw nothing in it but the question of and 
on that Iam with the Senator from Illinois. While the actual eloth- 
ing and food and pay of the soldier do not run over about $300 a year, 
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I can not conceive it possible that the cost to the Government of that 


soldier should be $800, as our friend from Kansas said, because all the 
great centers of the Army remain, whether we have twenty-five or 
cela a prea rm hy Cy pcos spent rape posts remain, the War 
Department continues, the Ordnance Department continues, the Com- 
missary De t continues, West Point continues; all these things 
remain as they are, and I do not see that a single additional officer is 
needed. Notone single onemore is needed, but simply so many private 
so) are How much does that add to available force? 
I do not know. 

I should not be surprised to find that the generals would tell you 
that it added 50 per cent. if not 100 per cent. to the practical available 
foree of the Army, because whatever you do—and this I ought to say 
has been well set forth by the Senator from Illinois—whatever the call 
for your Army, you must leave a certain number of men here, there, 
everywhere, in one hundred or one hundred and twenty different posts 
all over the country, and in some places you might have to leave con- 
siderable detachments as a protection for the property of the Govern- 
ment. You can not assemble five thousand men without marching or 
transporting some of them hundreds or thousands of miles at an ex- 
ee that would pay ordinary cost for a year of five hundred station- 


ary m 

Officers of the Army have pointed this out to us many atime. We 
have wasted money all over the West by having our troops scattered 
in squads of twenty-five, fifty, one hundred, and one hundred and fifty, 
so that when it became necessary to gather them rapidly the enormous 
difficulties of transportation made it evident that we were wasting our 
money by having toofew men. It seemsoften, in contending with the 
Indians, as if we thought it a sort of chivalrous duty to take no advan- 
tage of them by overwhelming numbers. Five hundred men on our 
side might be able to suppress a rising by actualcombat. A thousand 
men might do it by simply going there, or the knowledge that a thou- 
sand men could come would wholly preyent the outbreak. 

I think we should have the thirty thousand, 
doubt if we have more than ten thousand, scattered over a 
miles long by 2,000 miles wide, that could be very well I 
think it would be well to make that fifteen thousand, which would be an 
inerease of 33 per cent. in available force. 

I know that there is nothing to boast of in our history from having 
asmallarmy. It is but a day in the history of the nation since a for- 
eign enemy marched into this very city, contemptuously burned the Old 
Capitol, and lefta smoking ruin of your Executive Mansion. Thewife 
of the President cut from its frame the picture of George Washington, 
and escaped with it rolled under her arm. That was our punishment 
for having no efficient regular Army in 1812, and upon the 
unorganized patriotism of the American people. The militia, brave 
enough and patriotic , Who would have made heroes at Vicks- 
burg or Waterloo with six months’ discipline, ran like sheep from Bla- 
densburg. What a chapter of eternal disgrace that day gave us! A 
little army of thousand well drilled, resolute men—for there 
were no braver men, there are no braver men now than there were 
then—would have prevented all that shame. 

The is useful otherwise, as has been said here indebate. Our 
friend the tor from Maine very y and. justly said that we 
had a gallant body of capable, honorable, educated. 88 the grad- 
uates of our Academy, officers of the regular Army. That is true, and 
in case of a war there would come to them those who have gone out of 
the Army, those who have resigned and gone into civil pursuits, as 
Sherman and McClellan and scores of others did in the late rebellion; 
but do not forget that if you have an army of twenty-five thousand 
private soldiers whose term of service is five years, including men from 
eighteen to twenty-one or forty-five years of age, it follows that you 
will have in the United States, either in that army or in private Bfe 
fifty, or sixty, or seventy thousand—the life-insurance actuaries would 
make a good calculation of the number—fifty, sixty, or seventy thou- 
sand men who will have served terms in the regular Army. They, as 
well as the officers of the Army, would be available in case of t ne- 
cessity; and they would furnish their quota of eee as well 
as non-commissioned officers of a new volunteer army. 

There were scores, hundreds, perhaps thousands of line officers, cer- 
tainly thousands of men in the late war who had been during some 
portions of their lives private soldiers in the regular Army. Even now, 
honored and not to be ed from any of their comrades in the 
characteristics of gentlemen and qualified soldiers, there are upon the 
rolls of the regular Army as commissioned officers a large number of 
men who were once private soldiers in that Army. 

Mr. LOGAN. One of our corps commanders was a private soldier, 
Jefferson C. Davis. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Jefferson C. Davis, of the Union Army, who com- 
manded a corps at one time, was once a private soldier in the regular 
Army. I recall men, one lately gone to his reward,a mutilated soldier 
and gallant officer of artillery of the Army, who was first a pri- 
vate soldier. I recall another, a lieutenant-colonel in the regular Army 
now, who was a private soldier i in that Army, now raised from the ranks 
to his present position. A term of five or ten or more years in service 
would be a substitute for a West Point education to a body of men 


numbering not less than seventy-five thousand of Military age who 
would furnish officers and brave men in time of need 

I have no fears to liberty from thirty thousand or fifty thousand whose 
officers depend on the Senate for their commissions, whose officers and 
. their bread, who are commanded by a 

President responsible to the people, and who, if they should be by any 
eee 5 arrayed, apparently or really, against the 
liberties of driven from sight like the thistle-down 
before the — — . pe our friends. The Army is completely 
in our hands as the ball jn tin tana tho players they are our friends, 
and defenders, and protectors. 

I would call to the Army the best young men from our academies; I 
would give them the best course of instruction to be found anywhere 
for the qualification of soldiers and gentlemen. I would require of 
them the highest standard of personal and professional honor, and the 
3 for any violation thereof should be correspondingly severe. 

ving done teens things, then I would give them the honor due to 
their position; I would treat them with the respect due to the charac- 
a regalar Army or Navy sho t and maintain. But I see no reason why 
tiy r Navy 5 be perpens y the subject of ridicule, 
tt of jo jeers, contempt, dissatisfaction, as if it were a 

— a thing wholly unnecessary to us, a curse to the Republic. 

I avail myself of the opportunity of this bill to say a word or two 
upon other related matters. I have remarked that in all things, ex- 

cepting only the excellence of our little Army, we have fallen into a 

of contempt. So we have. Our coast is practically defense- 
less except against third or fourth or fifth class ships, such as would 
not undertake to make an attempt against us. The ol old 10-inch or 15- 
inch guns are of some possible service against an unarmored ship, but as 
against the best weapons and ships of modern warfare the coast is de- 
fenseless. Those forts which were an honor to the nation thirty years 
ago, those coast fortifications which were as good as the world knew, 
are now useless; for the modern great rifled gun of 8, 10, or 16 inch 
2 throwing shot up to 2, 000 pounds, will send a projectile through 

each other, such as our old forts have; that is to say, 
3 15, 20, or 30 feet of granite walls. Those forts are but death - 
traps now. We thought for a few years after the war that the great 
sand-heaps that could petra str night were good; but the mod- 
ern rifle projectile of forged chilled , thrown from a rifled gun 30 or 
40 feet long—for they make guns of that length now and load them at 
the breech—will go through a sand embankment 40 feet thick. 

So the whole problem of war is changed, and we are found without 
one single modern forged steel gun in the possession of the Army of the 
United States for coast defense—not one, saving a few light pieces for 
light artillery—that is in accordance with modern improvements. We 
have a great mass of cast-iron gans, good of their kind, in their day in 
advance of the world in their form and in the excellence of their ma- 
terial, but now antiquated and only good for some fourth or fifth class 
use. 

It is true, as has been said a thousand times, beyond all question 
true, that our great harbors are at the mercy of any fourth-class power 
in the world which may choose toquarrel with us. Of course some time 
or other, after several years of effort, we should get in condition to pay 
back the debt and p as a Christian nation may, to duly avenge 
the wrong, but meanwhile we should be at the mercy of our enemy. 
The port of San Francisco is at the mercy of China. I looked up the 
statistics of her navy. It is twice as powerful as ours. She has vessels 
that we can not contend with fora moment. Everybody knows Chili 
can surpass us in effective and aggressive power. I believe these things 
will receive attention. They did receive some attention from the last 
Congress, and I believe they will receive more from this. 

I need not dilate on the condition of our Navy. It is true that we 
have not a second-class ship, perhaps not one of the fourth class in 

power. Twenty-six years ago our Navy for the size of it stood in the 
Front rank of the world. There were no finer ships than the old frig- 
ates of that day, none finer in form, none more effective in battle, none 
better in speed, beauties of their kind, now ornamental inhabitants of 
the naval museum: Even the 6-inch rifle, to say nothing of the 8, 10, 
or 12 or 16-inch long steel rifles—the 6-inch rifle, which throws a hard 
steel projectile of 100 pounds’ weight, will send a shot through one of 
them from side to side, ay, from stem to stern, for aught I know, un- 
less it should hit one of the old cast-iron guns. 

Men talk about the expense of reconstruction. Of course it is ex- 
pensive. Anything good is expensive. They tell us that there is no 
war. No; there is not. Also that there is not to be a war for us. I 
do not know that. I hope not. If we were tolerably well armed I 
I think there would not be; if we are absolutely defenseless, we invite 
contempt and insult. It is an old remark, I repeat, that it is the un- 
expected that always happens. Who prophesied in the early peaceful 
days of 1870 that within a month Germany would triumphantly cross 
the Rhine, take fortress after fortress, make Louis Napoleon a prisoner, 
thunder against Paris, mercifully spare what she chose not to destroy, 
and tell the French people, Give us a thousand millions of dollars?“ 
Yet, the day before the news came that the King of Prussia had snubbed 
the French minister, the optimists doubtless declared that there was 
not a cloud the size of a man’s hand in the whole sky of Europe. 
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Who in 1858, 1859, and 1860, down to December and up to January, 
February, and March of 1861, would have dared to say that there were 
soon to be thundering on this continent a million and a quarter of 
soldiers upen one side in a great internecine conflict? The prophets 
of that day told us smooth things as they do now. There is going to 
be no war, and we are at peace; nobody wants to fight us, and we do 
not wish to fight anybody! The surest protection against the occur- 
rence of war is to be prepared for war. You do not know what may 
happen in our own country. Ianticipate nothing. Isay no more than 
I have said for twelve or fourteen years, since I first began to come here, 
objecting to the reduction of the Army to twenty-five thousand men, 
but simply that the dignity and honor of the Federal Government must 
be maintained, its high constitutional duties dise , and its power 
be respected on every inch of our soil in every second of time. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I do not supposeanybody doubts that 

we ought to have coast defenses; I do not suppose anybody doubts that 
we ought to have a navy; but what has that to do with this bill? The 
Senator gets up here and tells us that the city of San Francisco is liable 
to be destroyed by the ships of China. Will the appropriation of five or 
six million dollars a year to the standing Army, or of half that sum, 
whichever it may be, have anything to do with the protection of the 
city of San Francisco? If guns are being made to-day which will go 
through the ordinary ships from stem to stern, are we making any prep- 
aration to meet that kind of an em cy by simply adding to the num- 
ber of soldiers in the Army of the United States? 
I there is any argument to be drawn from the necessity of having 
these things done, it is that we should not waste our money in putting 
men into the Army that the committee come here and, with a single ex- 
ception, declare that they haveno usefor. Put your money then in guns, 
as I said the other day. Put the money in coast defenses, things that 
can not be builtin a day, things that are an absolute necessity. If you 
want an army to meet the unexpected of which the Senator speaks, he 
does not anticipate that 30,000 men will have anything to do with that 
kind of a contest. They would disappear in the great number of men 
who would be called into the field if we had a necessity for an army 
at all. : 

We can soon make anarmy. We can not make guns under two or 
three years; we can not build coast defenses under two or three years; 
we can not build a navy under two or three years; and yet nobody 
brings forward a proposition here to construct coast defenses or to build 
a navy or to build guns, and when somebody stands on this floor and 
says you are neglecting the things necessary and doing the things not 
required, the answer from the Senator from Connecticut is, “Why you 
want a navy, you want guns, you want coast defenses.” Who has 
raised that issue? Who denies it? 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? He 
says no one has tried to build guns. We are very forgetful, I know, 
but before the Military Committee was divested of that power a report 
of two or three hundred pages was made by it and laid upon the desk 
of every Senator, and upon that report appropriations were made out 
of which guns are being cast to-day. 

Mr. TELLER. Iam not ignorant of that fact. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator said no one had ever proposed that. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator will allow me to proceed I will ex- 

lain 

p Mr. LOGAN. Iwill, most certainly, and I beg the Senator’s pardon 
for interrupting him. But 1 desire to call his attention to one other 
point, which is this: He says these defenses can not be built under two 
or three years. I only t to him that they can not be manned, 
when built, with green soldiers, and that two or three years is neces- 
sary to prepare soldiers to be fitted for the use of arms in forts and 
places of that kind. 

Mr. TELLER. I have the authority of the honorable Senator him- 
self, and I know of no higher authority in this body, that there is not 
any present necessity for this inerease of the Army. I have his authority 
that there is nothing in the future that his keen eye can see which will 
require the increase of the Army. I understand very well that there 
has been a weak, lame, impotent attempt to create guns. I am not 
finding fault with the committee; the committee did its duty. Con- 
gress has failed to do its duty. Iam not finding fault with the Com- 
mittce on Naval Affairs. But wherever the fault may lie weare with- 
out ships, we are withont guns, we are without coast defenses, and this 
proposition does not in the slightest assist us in our destitution. 

Mr. HAWLEY. May I interrupt a moment? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. When I referred to coast defenses I distinctly. 
said I was taking advantage of the opportunity to go on beyond the 
field of this bill. But the Senator’s reproaches—and they are justified 
by the general condition of affairs—will not apply to me individually. 
There [exhibiting] is a volume which I spent nearly two years to pre- 
pare, which contains the sum and substance, according to the best 
ability of professional gentlemen, of the progress of modern artillery 
and ships, a report made a few days ago to the Senate, which has been 
waiting the complction of a similar reportin the House, that has been 
made within a week past. There are bills pending to provide for the 
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beginning ot the construction of such guns as we ought to have. I trast 
we shall have the Senator’s support when the bills get here. 

Mr. TELLER. I can say once for all, so that the two distinguished 
Senators need not think I am making any nal allusion to them, that 
I do not charge that they have ever failed in their duty in this respect. 
I do not make any complaint of them. I know with what care the 
Senator from Connecticut has examined into this question, and I know 
the valuable information that he has given us and that the Committee 
on Military Affairs has given us. I am only alluding to the fact that, 
notwithstanding all that, nothing has been done; and when I say that 
we do not need any more men in the Army, it is no answer to say we 
need rifled guns. When I say you do not need to increase the number 
of men in the regular force, it is no answer to tell me you need a navy. 

I did not rise to enter into a general discussion of this bill. I find 
this bill advocated by one man from one standpoint and another from 
another. If I can understand the Senator from Connecticut to-day, it 
is upon the theory that we maintain an Army that it may be used for 
police purposes. I had not so understood it. I had understood just 
exactly what the chairman of that committee declared in the opening 
of this debate, that it was buta skeleton, around which was to rally in 
time of trouble not the regular soldier but the citizen, who was to be 
made a citizen-soldier for the time being, to rally as the citizens did 
rally in 1861 and subsequent thereto when called upon by the General 
Government to defend the integrity of the nation. Ido not under- 
stand that anybody could be found who would stand on this floor and 
advocate a standing army to meet such emergencies asthe Senator from 
Connecticut suggests may occur when he refers to the contest between 
France and Germany. If we are to have agreat war, itis to be fought 
by citizen-soldiery and not by regulars; itis to be fought by the men 
who are cultivating the fields and who are working in the shops. Itis 
not to be fought by men who enlist for five years’ regular service inthe 
Army of the United States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator from Colorado will 
pause, the hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the Chair will lay before 
the Senate the unfinished business, which is the bill (S. 67) to provide - 
for the formation and admission into the Union of the State of Wash- 
ington, and for other purposes. If there be no objection the pending 
business will be proceeded with, the unfinished business being laid 
aside informally. ; 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes; Jet the unfinished business be laid aside in- 
formally. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colorado has the 
floor on the Army bill. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, so far as Iam concerned, I do not 
want in any manner to approve the suggestion, and I do not mean to 
lose an opportunity to enter my protest against the suggestion, that the 
police of this country is to consist of the standing Army. I bring no 
accusation against the committce for proposing this bill for that pur- 
pose, for they have disclaimed it from the beginning. 

The honorable Senator from Connecticut alluded to the condition of 
affairs in California in early times, and he said that if there had been a 
company of troops there stationed there would have been no vigilance 
committee, and then he turns around and tells us that the beneficial 
effect of the vigilance committee has lasted from that day until now. 
Does the honorable Senator believe that if there had been a company 
or a regimens of troops who would have compelled quiet and order and 
observance of law within the State of California at that early period 
its influence would have followed down till to-day? Does he not know 
that it was because it was public opinion in California that compelled 
observance of the law thatit has had its continual effect? Does he not 
aan Hea the fact that public opinion is stronger than the bayonet and 
worth infinitely more in every community than the bayonet? 

It will be a sorry time for the people of the United States when they 
shall depend upon the National Government for the maintenance of 
peace within the borders of the States. It will be practically the end 
of republican institutions. I tell the Senator from Connecticut to-day 
that when the time comes that the Government shall call upon the 
regular troops, if the people are against troops, the troops will soon get 
with the people, and there will be an end of all government. You 
must maintain your government by the consent and approval and ap- 
probation of the people, and that only. When you call upon a man’s 
neighbor to put him down if he goes into a riot, then he is held in 
check; when you call upon the people of a community to come out to 
enforce a law, then everybody will respect the law; but when you call 
upon foreign aid, when you call upon outside infiuences, then the peo- 
ple will not respect the law, and they will not observe the law. 

It has been my fortune to sec something of the turbulent communi- 
ties of which the Senator speaks. I have never seen the United States 
Army employed for police purposes in the West. In the excitement 
growing out of great numbers of people from all portions of the country 
getting together, unacquainted with each other, having diverse and dif- 
ferent ideas and interests, I have never yet seen the American Army 
called upon, nor have I seen the hour in which it was needed. 

The people of the Great West are not asking forany army. I do not 
believe it is needed anywhere; and ifthe people of Connecticut are not 
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ready to go out and do their duty when the humpbacked sheriff, as the 
Senator terms him, calls upon them, there is something at least of the 
decay of the spirit of liberty in Connecticut. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I said that we had the best organized militia in the 
Union. 

Mr. TELLER. We do not depend upon the militia, 
comitatus that stands back of the sheriff. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The militia 

Mr. TELLER. It is the posse comitatus, which means every merchant 
and every farmer and cvcry mechanic in the community, if necessity 
there be, unorganized or organized as they may be. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Allow me to say that the militia is nothing butan 
organized posse comitatus. That is the theory, the practice, the sense, 
the law; and the posse comitatus as the Senator describes it is worth as 
much asa last year’s bird’s nest. 3 : 

Mr. TELLER. I beg the Senator’s pardon; the posse comitatus is 
not a military organization, and never was in Great Britain or this 
country. The honorable Senator says that the Senator from Colorado 
would be useless as a member of. a posse comitatus, I have seen my 
superiors in every department of life as a posse comitatus back of a 
sheriff, and I have been there myself. When you forget that every man 
is bound by law and bound by the obligation that he owes to himself 
and to his country to be a part and a parcel of the posse comitatus, if 
called upon by the sheriff, then you have entered on a period of decay of 
republican institutions. You do not wantan army; you want the peo- 
ple with public opinion back of the officer who enforces the law; and 
I regret that I should hear in the American Senate the suggestion that 
we want a standing army to put down the people when they shall rise 
against either fancied or real grievances. It is the people themselves 
who must maintain the law; and I am glad that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois declared over and over again (and I acquit him of 
any such suggestion) that he wants the Army for this pu It would 
have been disturbing to me if the committee had come here with such 
a suggestion; and I regret, I repeat, that anybody should suggest it, or 
that it should receive conntenance upon the floor of the American 


It is the posse 


Senate. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I did not hear what the Senator referred to. 

Mr. TELLER. I referred to the fact that you want the Army for 
police pu 


Mr. HAWLEY. Idonotremembersayingit myself. I donot know 
that you refer to me, but I did not say it. 

Mr. TELLER. If the honorable Senator did not say it, then his 
whole argument went for naught. It has been said here once before, 
it has been hinted at by others, and I say that you do not need an army 
for that purpose. It is contrary to republican institutions; it is con- 
trary to the genius of our Government; and the quicker we get rid of 
the idea that we are to call in the hour of distress and disturbance upon 
the Gencral Government, and the sooner the people learn as they have 
learned and continue to believe as they have believed, that it is their 
duty to put down insurrection, riot, and disturbance, not with thestrong 
military arm of the law, but by the people who are interested in the 
preservation of order and the preservation of property and the continu- 
ance of liberty in this land, the better it will be for them. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I wish a few moments in which tosay some things 
su ed by the remarks of the Senator from Colorado. 

do not thank the Senator for endeavoring to put me in the wrong 
in this matter, and to array against me the prejudice of demagogues. 
He has done it. He has tried to make it appear that I wish the Fed- 
eral Army used as police—he has used the expression—to put down the 
will of the people. Isaid nothing which justifies that. There are 
tens of thousands of people who would look upon me as the enemy of 
liberty if he said the truth when he said that; and they would have a 
right to do so. I said nothing of the kind. 

I pointed him to the Constitution, which makes it the imperative 
duty of the President of the United States to use military force to repel 
invasion, suppress insurrection, and put down domestic violence upon 
the call of the executive of a State when the Legislature can not be 
convened; that is all. I pointed to what every text-book upon political 
science and every writer upon moral science says. I pointed to the 
necessity of an ultimate force in human government as in Divine gov- 
ernment to back every law and injunction, whether of human or Divine 
law. I am dealing in generalities here. Iam dealing with the con- 
stitutions and statutes of the United States and the several States. 

These all provide for the use of military power in cases of necessity, 
in absolute and continual subjection to the civil power. That is all of 
it; and there is no use in trying to prejudice a brother Senator or to 
stir the prejudices of demagogues by asserting anything to the contrary. 
Iam not such a coward as to refuse to say to any man in the United 
States wherever he may be that he has to obey the laws of his country 
and of his State, and that he disobeys them at the risk of his life. Of 

- course I intend to say that. ; 
I do not mean that the Federal Army is to hang around at the serv- 
ice of any sheriff or marshal. I propose that they shall stay where they 
belongand wait until they are called upon to act under the Constitution, 
as they have been doing. At the proper time it is merciful to oy 
them, it is just to the tormentors of the people to employ them, it is 


good for the people who are suffering to employ them, as Mr. Powderly 
himself, chief of the Knights of Labor, would himself employ them in 
accordance with his own constitution in putting down the thieves and 
scoundrels who are blaspheming the name of labor; for I consider that 
he has exhibited more conservatism and good judgment than some men 
who have been praising him. 

Do not let this one body in this country stand here a coward in the 
face of any question whatever. This is one place where a man ought 
to speak of his duty to the Constitution and the laws of the country. 
There is no man among you, either here or elsewhere, who would hold 
either a State or a Federal army more rigidly to its duty as the mere 
tool and instrument of civil power than I would, keeping the Federa 
Army where it belongs until necessity calls for it. , 

Mr. TELLER. I did not intend to say anything unfair toward the 
Senator from Connecticut. I understood the Senator to insist upon 
having a army because of its usefulness in the case that I men- 
tioned. He alluded to the fact that if there had been an army at San 
Francisco its value would have been very great. If he disclaims any 
such purpose in the use of the Army, then I will disclaim any inten- 
tion to refer to him at all, and let my remarks go as general remarks 
on that subject. If he did not mean that, I simply misunderstood 
him, and that is all. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I did not understand the Senator as intending to 
be unjust to me; but the inference of his remarks was that I had been 
asserting what both he and I know would be justly exceptional to the 
people of the whole country. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Mr. President, I rose to Deepen an inquiry to 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY]. He insisted that this 
army was needed for the purpose of wrestling with those who came 
out of their holes, as I think he characterized it, but disclaimed that 
it was by any possibility to be used as against the interest of labor. I 
desired to ask him in that connection, as he mentioned the Knights of 
Labor several times in his remarks, whether at any time they had pe- 
titioned this body for an increase of the Army. They have been for 
the last few weeks to a great extent asking what they desired, and I 
wish to ask whether any intimation had come from them in any peti- 
tion that they desire this proposed increase. 

I have been somewhat surprised by the arguments used more than on 
account of the proposed increase itself. We have been told that it was 
to against the Indians upon our border; and the chairman of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs [Mr. DAweEs] protests against the asser- 
tion that the Indians now need it. The senior Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. PLATT] spoke about the commune, and the junior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY], as I understood him, said that the 
Army should be used for police purposes, í 

I desired further to ask him in that connection if he or the people 
whom he represents have always entertained that sentiment in regard 
to the regular Army. The Senator’s proposition is great allegiance to 
the Constitution and to the civil laws of this nation, whatever they 
may be. Sacredness for civil polity, sacredness for law, supreme re- 
gard to the Constitution are modified by time and by surrounding cir- 
cumstances. I would like that Senator to have gone back in his 
sag | thirty years when he found the United States Army doing 
police duty on the soil of Massachusetts. I desired to ask him in his 
sacred regard for the supremacy of the law and the obligations of the 
Constitution whether thirty years ago when the United States Army 
surrounded the State-House in Boston to prevent a fleeing fugitive to 
make good his escape to the free soil of Canada what were the Senator’s 
notions then about the sacredness of the law and the obligations of the 
Constitution. ; 

Mr. HAWLEY entered the Chamber. , 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I was appealing to my friend the Senator from 
Connecticut, and if he will allow me to repeat, I call his attention to 
what he said as to the necessity of an army to preser To ie ynblio peaos. 
The Senator from Colorado referred to police duty, and then the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut followed that up by declaring the sacredness of 
his regard for the protection of the law, for the observance of the Con- 
stitution. I said that the ideas of sacredness to the law and obligations 
of the Constitution changed by changing circumstances and lapse of 
years; and then I referred to the fact and desired to ask the Senator not 
so much as to his own sentiments as to the enlightened Christian public 
sentiment in New England, including the State he now so ably e 
sents, whether when years ago the United States troops under a United 
States officer, for whom to-day he claims to have the highest regard and 
sympathy, under the Stars and Stripes surrounded the State-House in 
Boston, when the object was to protect a fugitive slave and suffer him 
to escape to the free soil of Canada, the sentiments in New England 
were the same then that they are to-day? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Does the Senator want me to answer? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. I propounded the inquiry tothe Senator. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Ihave only to inform the Senator that New En- 
gland has within twenty-six years. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. So I said. i ee) 

Mr. HAWLEY. ButIwillansweralittlemoreatlength. Ithought 
that the tive-slave law was unconstitutional, 8 

Mr. VAN WICK. Precisely. 
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Mr. HAWLEY. The officers of the United States Government who 


were executing it in Boston thought it was constitutional. They had 
sworn to support the Constitution and laws, and they were endeav- 
oring 1o peim their duty. I differed with them, as I say, with re- 
to the constitutionality of the law, but they were bound to do their 

uty as they understood it. They were simply the instrument of the 
National Government for the execution of its laws. In the due course 
of time, by whatever Whirlisigs and revenges, that has been changed, 
and it is nọ longer required; but the successors of those same United 
States troops and the successors of those United States marshals will be 
found very willing to execute any other Federal law that may comein 

uestion. 

z Mr. VAN WYCK. The Senator said he wanted the United States 
troops to help the civil authorities to enforce the law. So he said. He 
has spoken correctly. The world knows the sentiments of New En- 
gland. The world knows the sentiment of the Christian people, the 
educated liberal-minded people of this Union when they denounced the 
exercise of Federal power in the streets of Boston. You ask for the ex- 
ecution of the law. They were executing it. Your people denounced 
the execution of the law, and Anthony Burns was a violator of the law. 
As the law then was he violated the laws of his own State in escaping 


from bondage. He violated the Constitution of the United States when 


he sought to reach Canada over the soil of Massachusetts. You believed 
the law wrong. So did I. You believed the law unconstitutional. So 
did I. As I believed then I believe to-day. As I believed then about 
the Army of the United States, so I believe now. 

‘The Senator says there has been a change in this country. Then a 
dominant power governed the United States Army, small as it was. 
Under the protection of the United States flag they thrust that United 
States Army across the track of the fleeing fugitive who was seeking to 
escape from his taskmaster, and rejoice himself in the liberty which 
this ublie denied him. That was the mission of your United States 

en. As I protested then I protest to-day. When men come 
here and tell us about the commune, and speak of domestic troubles 
that may require a larger army, I want to protest now, as I protested 
then, that that picture shall never be presented again of public a 
as it was by that use of the United States Army under the flag of the 
nation, that that Army shall never be allowed to thrust itself against 
the advance of the free white American laborer in any attempt he 
may make to have justice done to him and those who have toiled and 
labored with him. My position then was as my position is to-day. 

That is the sequel of this whole matter. Jay Gould and his confed- 
erates, Vanderbilt and his confederates, have been allowed to steal 
millions. Just as your Constitution once allowed a portion of this coun- 
try to steal from a black man his birthright to liberty, so you have 
raised another class of slaveholders just as unrelenting, just as unrea- 
sonable, just as exacting, and steeled against the instincts of humanity 
a little worse than the old slaveholders were. That is our attitude 
to-day. 

3 of the commune, and yet in the next breath they say 
to us that labor has no sympathy with the commune; the Knights of 
Labor have no sympathy with it. Then they will take care of the com- 
mune. That is the safest power to do it. They will handle it. But 
you want what? You want to use the Army, do you, as the slave- 
holders of old did? Jay Gould and hisconfederates and Vanderbilt and 
„his confederates with their stolen millions—— 

Mr. LOGAN. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Certainly. 

Mr. LOGAN. I have no feeling about this. I introduced this bill 
and I reported it. It is the fourth time that the same bill has been 
introduced. It has been introduced for years at different sessions of 
Congress. Now, when a Senator gets up here and states that on account 
of Jay Gould or Vanderbilt this bill was introduced, it is beneath the 
dignity of any man; it is a species of demagogism that no man should 
stoop so low as to resort to. 

Mr. VAN WICK. Is that all? ([Laughter.] 

Mr. LOGAN. That is all, sir. 

Mr. VAN WICK. The same old argument. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MANDERSON in the Chair). The 
Senator from Nebraska will suspend his remarks. It is the duty of the 
Chair to call the attention of those in the galleries to the fact that the 
rules of the Senate absolutely prohibit any marks of approbation or 


os Le ae If that rule is not strictly obeyed the galleries will 
be The Senator will proceed. 


Mr. VAN WYCK. What occurred twenty-five ago? I call 
the attention of the Senator from Illinois, for I think in that contro- 
versy the Senator did not make himself obnoxious to the charge of 
demagogism, as he was not then denouncing the aggressions of slavery. 
I refer to the period before the warin the United States Senate and in 
the other House when men were denouncing the action of the United 
States Army, which it was alleged was being used for the protection of 
slave labor in the South. That was not only by gentlemen 
from the South, but by a certain class of their sympathizers in the 
North who stigmatized those who opposed them as demagogues. Dem- 
ágogu S, indeed! The same old argument again. 

ow I have nothing particular to say about this bill. I was only 


speakingof the ents that were used for it—the Indians to frighten 
on the one hand in the West, and the commune on the other in the 
East, as the other Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] said, waving 
the red flag. I have spoken incidentally of some facts. Certainly the 
bill says nothing about Jay Gould; neither does it say anything about 
Vanderbilt. Iam aware of that; but I was illustrating, as I supposed 
I had aright todo. When these gentleman talk about the police duty 
of the Army, I thought I had a right to go back twenty-five or thirty 
years and show that it did police duty then. ‘Theslaveholdersand their 
allies in the North wanted it then. The Supreme Court, for which my 
friend has so much regard, decided then that the fugitive-slave law was 
constitutional; but Almighty God didnot, as Heshowed in the thunders 
of battle and the shouts of victory. 

Now the positions are the same, but the Senator says New England 
has changed. Undoubtedly they then believed the Army was dangerous 
to those seeking liberty. It may be now or hereafter dangerous to 
white freemen, who were conceded more rights in this great Republic 
than the black man had in the days of slavery. 

If the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] pictured any neces- 
sity, what was it? The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes] 
says there is no cause of alarm from the Indians. Then why this in- 
crease except in view of the other trouble with railroads or strikers? 
You impeded the fugitive before the war bythe Army. This addition 
to the Army is not to be used against labor-strikers, says the Senator 
from Illinois. Oh, no, not by any means. Nobody contends that. But 
why the necessity of the increase? I show it is not for the Indian and 
not for the white man. The Senator from Connecticut says there is 
danger from China; that China has a navy double our own. Does he 
believe for a moment should the Chinese navy start to-morrow for San 
Francisco, andif the windsand waves allow her vessels to reach that port, 
that a single Chinese soldier would be allowed to land on the Pacific 
coast? Without an increase in the Army, without even the skeleton 
we have, the citizens of that coast would meet and bury them in the 
sea. 

What next? Weare not dignified in the eyes of the world. Indeed! 
Will the nations of Europe attack us? Not as long as they can read 
the English language, not as long as they have memories, not as long 
as the nations of the earth across the water remember the history of 
our rebellion—remember that the great North sprang to arms without 
any regard to her skeleton army, that the South sprang to arms with- 
out even a skeleton of an army to gather around unless it was some 
United States officers who deserted from the flag and aided to organize 
their troops. That was all they had. It was the merest kind of a skel- 
eton; and yet that was the position of this great Republic in the face 
of this awful danger and we marched on, and the sun never shone upon 
a mightier, braver host than were combined into mighty armies. Why 
talk about danger to the United States having to meet any nation of 
Europe that may be induced to cross the ocean and lock horns with 
this great American Republic? 

I merely rose to say what I have to meet the arguments and reasons 
which have been used in defense of this proposed addition of five thon- 
sand men to the Army of the United States. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, it is seldom that the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wyck] misses an opportunity to make mischief. 
He seldom makes it. He never fails to try. If there be a disturbing 
element, if there be a doubtful question, if there be a misapprehension 
or a dread anywhere, he hovers over it and exaggerates it and makes 
himself the prophet and champion thereof, attacking the motives and 
the character of every gentleman in the country with whom he dif- 
fers. He may always be trusted to appear at precisely the wrong time, 
saying the precisely unjust thing. I must bei oe a little upon the 
attention of the Senate just now under the sortof provocation that the 
Senator has given me. 

I wish he had spoken even a little more plainly, but I will translate 
his insinuations and give them a courage that he has not given them. 
His insinuation is that I am an enemy of the organized attempts of labor 
to benefit itself. His insinuation is that I would hold the Army of the 
United States to put down the struggling laborer. That is true, is it 
not? My whole audience says I am truly interpreting what he said. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Oh, no. 

Mr. HAWLEY. With one exception—the Senator himself—every- 
body that I am truly interpreting him. He says here that the 
strikers are imitating the example of poor Anthony Burns who started 
for Canada running away from slavery. The strikers do not say that 
for themselves. But their superserviceable friend, who is their worst 
enemy in the United States, says that for them. The strikers are 
American citizens twenty-one years of age and upward and voters. 
They comprehend that whatever the people will this nation in its laws 
to be it will be. The ballot-box is open to them; the choice of candi- 
dates is open to them. If they like no man of the three or four that 
are up they can put up another, take to the stump, to the foram, the 
resolution, the address, all the lawful methods of agitation known to 
and to all men in the Republic and guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion.. If their cause be just they will compel a majority, for never since 
the world began were sixty millions of people gathered together any- 
where or to be collected from the world that surpass this American 
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people in its instinctive sympathy with whatever is just and generous 
to any man and all men. 

Against a race prejudice, against the prejudices, the deep incrusted 
prejudices of centuries, men who hated the face of a negro and would 
not have him near them, were led into and plunged into a great war 
and carried it on for four years, disguise it as you please, the substan- 
tial purpose of it all being to make it true that there should not be a 
slave upon the soil of this continent. Whoever has a just political 
cause knows where to find his remedy. 

I will not prophesy. For no office and no chance of office and no 
chance of misapprehension will I lie to the Knight of Labor or 228 
else, nor will I permit myself to be lied about. I believe that ex- 
isting condition of affairs over the whole civilized world is to result in 
an enormous advance in the condition of the great mass of laboring 
men. I looked the other day upon a horseshoe-machine that struck 
out seven thousand two hundred a day, when the old blacksmith could 
make a score or two, perhaps, How many men did that displace? 
You have all looked upon thesewing-machine. How many women did 
that displace? Go through the whole list of marvelous inventions that 
apparently have displaced the whole body of working people, one fifty 
thousand, another five hundred thousand, and what is the upshot of it 
all? Horseshoes cheap, clothing cheap. 

Wherever the line of invention has run the product is made cheaper 
and cheaper. The laboring man in the United States to-day on an av- 
erage in all the branches of manufacture can buy more of his own 
product for a day’s work than he could have bought twenty or thirty 
years ago. ‘The man in the carpet-mill can buy more yards of carpet 
with a week’s work in the mill than he could have bdught thirty years 
ago. That I have verified from the record. So in scores of other cases. 

There has resulted a marvelous change in productive power due to 
uncounted improvements, including the telephone, the telegraph, the 
Bessemer rail, and its swifter and cheaper rtation, due to the 
E of transſerring a hundred million dollars from New Vork to 

mdon by cable, making it available there in an hour; yes, of trans- 
ſerring it to China in like manner, welding end wielding the capital 
and labor of the world in one mass. We have cause enough for the 
enormous uproar and disturbance, the trembling of the whole industrial 
earth. But let us be patient and just with each other. Do not be 
impatient with the agitating or the striking laboring man. Wait; 
God lives yet. Out of all this will come a more prosperous i 
man, with a better division of all the products of labor and a just an 
peaceable and honorable relation between capital and labor. It is not 
to be brought about by machine legislation of any kind. » 

Legislation may be an adjunct in some things; but this is the only 
universal solvent of these troubles—something like a Christian faith and 
justice in and toward each other. When the capitalist shall live near 
to and with and among all his laborers; when he shall acknow 
their right to a practical co-operation by his ready offer to advance 
wages when the mills will afford it, and by his simple request to them 
to let wages be lowered when the mills can not afford to pay so much— 
that spirit and that relation between them will bring about a settle- 
ment. I can name the places and describe the men who for genera- 
tions have never had one single whisper of quarrel between themselves 
and their operatives. 

When business permits they advance to offer an inerease; when busi- 
ness is lingering and dragging, rather than close the factories or reduce 
the hours they say, We think you ought to tuke a little lower wages; 
can you reduce? It isa matter of mutual and friendly consultation. 
So are the readjustments to be settled. Sometimes there are not such 
capitalists; but can you regenerate men by statute? There are times 
when I would be with the laboring man for a strike and I wouldstrike 
to the end of the contest. I would not work sixteen hours a day for 
any man with halfan hour for my dinner. I would strike; I would 
organize; I would work for a better day, but I would not permit the 
thieves of the city of New York to rush out when I was striking to 
destroy the property of the company from which I expected to get my 
living; and if the sheriff could not do anything with them, if they were 
too strong for him and too for the police, I would have the 
sheriff do what I saw done in New York once myself, call out the old 
Seventh Regiment and shoot the ae down if they could 
not be made to yield in any way. I would do that for the sake of the 
laborers themselves, and I would tell the laborers to-day just as I am 
telling it to you. You can not deceive them by any other kind of 
talk. There is no use in the Senators tempting them, and I warn them 
against the worst enemies they have on the footstool, the men who in- 
dulge in the sort of conversation we have had here to-day from the 
Senator from Nebraska. That is all, sir. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Mr. President, I welcome the Senator from Con- 
necticut as an ally to the cause of labor. I rejoice that he has made 
this declaration that he himself wouldstrike. He said it with empha- 
and with a clenched fist, that he would strike before he would work 
sixteen hours aday. The Senator has been in this city many years. 
That abuse of which he spoke exists. A few days ago I alluded to the 
fact that three corporations of this city, the gas company, the street 

and the national banks, as owning and controlling the Con- 
gress of the United States, That Congress held twoh thousand 


ledge | necessity for an increase of the regular 


people by the throat, pinning their arms to their sides, and suffering 
these corporations to plunder that people. 

The Senator says he would strike. He need not strike. He can help 
the men who have been patient under these exactions which he de- 
nounced as the slaves and more so, for they have been treated worse 
than the slaves. For five years your railroad corporations here, more 
brutal than any slaveholder or slavedriver, have required sixteen hours 
service of men in their employ. They have had men, married men, 
who day after day and week after week have never seen their wivesin 
daylight or their children when awake. This has occurred in your 
beautiful capital city! The model city! In Heaven’s name remedy 
it. Where is your regular Army? These corporations are the men who 
are striking against the peace, the prosperity, the happiness of these 
who have to work sixteen hours a day. Go to the foot of Capitol Hill 
and see the half- boys whose fathers were killed in the war and 
their mothers sewing for a few penniesa day, who are required by these 
brutal corporations to work sixteen hours a day. 

The Senator says he wouldstrike, and yet these men have been struck. 
Your corporations have done this. Am I to be censured as a dema- 
gogue for naming them? I have arraigned them on this floor. I ex- 
pect hereafter to have the help of the Senator from Connecticut; he has 
proffered it to-day. Strike down these corporations, shall we? Strike 
them down to the extent of making them do justice and not require 
sixteen hours of labor which my friend denounces. 

Aas other Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] in his remarks 
said: 

I There is domestic in this which jus- 
tifles the pos races — — shila ee Fee : 

He says that there is domestic danger. Where? His colleague, the 
other Senator, says there is domestic danger in this country which 


justifies the maintenance of troops. 


Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator read what I did say? Will he read 
the whole paragragh ? 
Mr. VAN WYCK. Very well. 


There is domestic danger in this country, which justifies the maintenance of 
troops. It does not arise from i 
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red the commune, and who assert 
that their is revolution, aud that the result aimed at by them is to be no- 
complished by bloodshed and the destruction of property. 

He says there is danger. I ask has not that danger been met and 
passed? Not by standing armies; no, the American people object to 
that feature. The American laborer and citizen has already protected 
our country from that danger and they will in the future. Why the 
Army when the danger if it ex- 
corning come and gone, and if it exists to-day itis no greater than 

ore? 

I understand the Senator from Illinois [Mr. LOGAN] desires to say a 
few words in reply before the expiration of the time fixed for a vote. 
Therefore, I yield the floor. 

Mr. LOGAN. I desire to say but a few words, not by way of dis- 
cussion as far as the merits of the bill are concerned, but in response 
to matters which have been thrown in entirely irrelevant to the ques- 
tion before the Senate. 


able to me, when I have said over and over again that the same bill has 
been before theSenate at every session of for anumber of years, 
and recommended by every leading officer of the Army and every See- 
retary of War for years past. I must confess that I did not know until 
now that anything that I had connection with brought with itso great 
importance as to have the character of raid made that has been made 
within the Senate Chamber; and I say now to our friends on the other 
side of the Chamber—and I certainly have nothing but kindness for 
them in reference to the manner in which this bill has been debated on 
their side—that they need have no further trouble during the admin- 
istration of affairs in this country. The cares of state have fallen upon 
other shoulders than ours. We were told by the able Senator from 
Maine [Mr. HALE] yesterday evening—and I hope I shall not quote 
him incorrectly—that the President of the United States had sent no 
ne to this Congress asking for this. I believe that is substantially 
what he said—he admits it—and that we ought not to crowd upon the 
administration this character of expense in order to embarrass it. I be- 
lieve that is what the Senator said, or very nearly, was it not? If not, 
I will ask him to correct me. ; 
Now, sir, the Senator from Maine being the leader in the opposition 
to this bill, from hisremark in reference toour embarrassing the present 
administration that we on this side should give thought and reflection 
to, I can only say that he and his followers are sufficient in ability, in 


strength, in eloquence, in logic, to protect the administration now in 
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power without your assistance except your votes. I had no idea of 
embarrassing the administration or of embarrassing any one. Neither 
had the committee that reported this bill; and when I find the silence 
running through that side of the Hall and hear the thundering on this 
‘side of the Chamber against this bill and the allusions made that have 
been made this morning that the interests of Jay Gould and others 
were at the bottom of this, I can, to some extent, understand this com- 
bination and what it means. ý 
+ Ihave no allusion to make so far as Jay Gould or any other man is 
concerned. He has no connection with this bill directly or indirectly, 
nor has any man outside of this Chamber except the people of this great 
American nation. It is for their benefit, rich and poor, black and 
white, and not for the benefit of any individual; and the insinuation, 
come from where it may, upon that point was unwarranted. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. The Senator is entirely mistaken in his quota- 
tion. I never said that Jay Gould or any other man was at the bottom 
of the bill. I spoke of what the consequence would be and of the pur- 
poses for which it would be used. 

Mr. LOGAN. Why then was the name used in connection with the 
argument about the recent disturbances but tocreate prejudice against 
those who champion or advocate this bill? Sir, I stand always hereor 
elsewhere upon that justice which the American people deal ont to the 
honest and conscientious performance of duty. There is no terror to 
me in the insinuations that are made in reference to what meaning there 
is in this or any other bill that I may advocate. I have always had 
the nerve, and I hope God has given me the honesty, to advocate that 
which I believe to be right and oppose that which I believe to be wrong. 
I have never lived by drinking the soup that falls from the lips of dem- 

es. I hope to God I never may. If there is anything detestable 
in the sight of an honest, true, and just man it is he who flaunts around 
the world as a demagogue and lives upon flattering those who do not 
understand him. 

Sir, when I say that this bill is for the purpose of increasing the eM- 
ciency of the Army, I say all that there is contained in it or connected 
with it. When I say that I have advocated this bill and opposed the 
reduction of the Army when if was reduced from thirty thousand to 
twenty-five thousand, I state what is the fact. When I say that I al- 
ways opposed that reduction and have ever been in favor of changing 
it back to the thirty thonsand, the peace establishment as agreed upon 
in 1870, I state what every man in this Chamber who has served with 
me that length of time knows to be true. I have always opposed the 
reduction and always advocated the restoring of the Army to the peace 
establishment for the benefit of the Army and for the benefit of the 
country, without reference to any individual, any class of people, cor- 
porations or otherwise, but for the I have asserted time and 
again, of performing my duty to this country, and reorganizing the 
Army upon a basis just and better thaa it has been heretofore since 
the reduction. 

Gentlemen talk about relying upon the people. That is correct; it 
is upon them we do rely; but at the same time in advance of their or- 
tion into military bodies in time of trouble you must have an 
organization to form theskirmish line, in the advance, in the lead, that 
you may perfect the forces that you need when you wish to organize 
armiesof greater size. There is not a government on earth that does not 
pursue this policy. Even feeble Mexico by our side, poor as she is, 
at this very day has an army far surpassing ours in strength and in 
efficiency, not in bravery, not in energy, not in patriotism, but in or- 
ion. It is that to which I have referred all the time in regard 

to this bill; it is the organization of the Army of the United States 
that we desire to perfect, which can not bedone save by increasing the 


number of soldiers, that your companies and regiments may at least | Ey 


have some efficiency and some strength and some force and some ap- 
pearance as well connected with the Army. 
| Now, Mr. President, I beg pardon of the Senate for having said this 
much. It was called forth by what the Senator from Nebraska said. 
If he did not mean it, I have no right to criticise him, nor do I; but I 
did so understand him, and, so understanding him, I deemed it proper 
to respond to his remarks. 
| Now, sir, 3 o’clock having arrived, the time agreed upon by the Seu- 
ate y when the vote should be taken on the bill, I yield for 
that purpose. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] to strike out section 2. 
Mr. HALE. Let that section be read. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The section will be read. 
‘The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That the number of enlisted men in the Army, including an engineer 
hattalion of five hundred and twenty men, hostital stewards, and one thousand 
3 scouts, be, and hereby is, established as a force not to exceed thirty thou- 
Band men, 


Mr. LOGAN called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and taken. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). Upon this amendment 
and the bill generally I am paired with my colleague [Mr. HAMP- 
TON], who is detained from the Senate by illness in his family. If he 
were present, Ishould vote yea.“ I understand he would yote ‘‘nay.’? 
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Mr. JACKSON (when the name of Mr. Harris was called). My 
colleague [Mr. HARRIS] is detained from the Senate to-day by sickness. 
He is paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. If 
present, my colleague would vote ‘‘yea;’’ the Senator from Vermont 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DAWES (when Mr. HoAR’s name was called). I understood 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] was paired with my 
colleague [Mr. Hoar]. 

Mr. JACKSON. No, sir; with the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] came to 
my seat a moment before he left the Senate Chamber and wished me, 
if his colleague failed to announce it, to announce a pair with my col- 
league. 

Mr. JACKSON. I will pair with the Senator’s colleague, and that 
will arrange the matter. 

Mr. DAWES. My colleague, if present, would vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. JACKSON (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. If he were present, I should 
vote yea.” 

Mr. BERRY (when the name of Mr. JONES, of Arkatisas, was called). 
My colleague [Mr. Jones, of Arkansas] is paired with the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Harrison]. 

Mr. MANDERSON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]. If he were present, I 
should vote nay.’’ 

Mr. MILLER (when his name was called), Iam paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. RANsom]. I do not know how he 
would vote. If he were present, I should vote yea.” 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. Ido not know how he 
would vote, but if he were here I should vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. PIKE (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. If he were present, I should vote 
na 2 
Mr. SABIN (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. KENNA]. I am not aware how he would 
vote on this question. If he were here, I should vote nay.“ 

Mr. SEWELL (when his name was called). Iam paired with my 
colleague [Mr. MCPHERSON]. If he were here, I should vote ‘*nay’’ 
and he would vote yea. 

Mr. COCKRELL (when Mr. Vest’s name was called). My colleague 
[Mr. Vest] is detained from the Senate Chamber by illness, and is 
paired with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. CuLtom]. If present, my 
colleague would vote yea.“ I do not know how the Senator from 
Illinois would vote. j 


The roll-call was concluded. 
Mr. CAMDEN. Iam paired with the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. ALDRICH]. 
The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 22: as follows: 
YEAS—22. 
Beck, ke, Ingalls, Teller, 
A Colquitt, axe, Van Wyck, 
Bowen, Conger, Plum! Voorhees, 
l, Eustis, Pugh, Wilson of Md. 
~ Gibson, Saulsbury, 
Cockrell, Hale, rman, 
2 NAYS—22. 
Blair. Frye, Mahone, Sawyer, 
Brown, Gorman, Mitchell of Oreg., n 
Cameron, Gray, Morrill, althall, 
Dawes, Hawley, Payne, Wilson of Iowa, 
Dolph, 7 Platt 
rarts, MeMillan, Riddleberger, 
ABSENT—31. 
Aldrich, George, Jones of Nevada, Pike, 
All Harri n, Kenna, Ransom, 
Blackburn, McPherson, Sabin 
Butler, Harrison, Manderson, Sewell, 
Camden, Hoar, Miller, Stanford, 
Culiom, Jackson, Mitchell of Pa., Vance, 
Edmunds, Jones of Arkansas, Morgan, Vest, 
Fair, Jones of Florida, Palmer. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. PLUMB. I move to strike out section 4 of the bill. 

Mr. PLATT. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The section will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That officers of the 3 at military posts apart from settle- 


ments may, with the approval of the d ment commander, each employ one 
private so! lier as 538 ‘that the consent of such soldier shall be 


first procured, and that the sum of $20 per month during the period of such em- 
eee shall be charged against the eile 5 — 1 5 

Mr. PLUMB. The Senate having voted to increase the Army by five 
thousand men upon some supposed necessity for that addition to the pres- 
ent Army establishment, I desire that the men who enlist shall be sol- 
diers and not servants. The Senate having by that vote also determined 
to increase the expense of the present establishment about $4,000,000 
a year, I hope the Senate will not at the same time vote to add to the 
pay or the emoluments of the official part of the Army, leaving the tax- 
payer to labor under as many fetters as he possibly may, but will seek 
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to make the expense of this establishment as small as possible consist- 
ent with its efficiency. 

There can be no suggestion or hint—certainly no one has yet made 
any positive assertion—that any of the terms of this bill which create 
additional expense, except that providing for the increase of the num- 
ber of enlisted men, adds in the slightest degree to the efficiency of the 
Army. It is simply a proposition to donate, if I may use that term, 
that much more to those who I think are well enough paid now, and 
who I do not think have ever had even the assurance to ask for any- 
thing to be added to their already ample compensation. 

In order, therefore, that we may have as much benefit as possible by 
the addition of the enlisted men proposed to the Army as soldiers, and 
in order that they may not be used as servants, and in order that the 
Government may not be burdened with the payment of a large number 
of men at a very high price while renting them out to officers at a very 
low price, I hope this section wili be stricken out. 

Mr. LOGAN. I desire to explain, if the Senate will give me their 
attention, exactly the intention of the committee. There never 
been a time in any army that I have read of when the officers were 
not permitted to have persons to act as cooks and to attend to the neces- 
sary things that pertain toeveryone. At the outposts it is almost im- 
3 to employ persons to do service for the officers. This provision 

been asked for very often by officers; they have complained of the 
existing condition. At the time of the reorganization of the Army the 
principle existed that an officer should certify that he had one or two 
servants, or as many as the law allowed him—some were entitled to 
three or four, if they had rank enough. We abolished that in the law 
reorganizing the Army, so that since that time officers have had to em- 
ploy their servants. As I have said, out on the frontier, at the out- 
posts, it is impossible to do it. So they have soldiers to orm that 
work; but it is done in violation of law. We thought it was better 
to have these things done in accordance with law. 

The Senator, I think, is mistaken when he says this is another bur- 
den on the Government, because the officer pays to the Government $20 
a month for the soldier detailed as a servant, The Government pays 
the soldier now $13 a month, and under this bill it will be $16 a month. 
The officer pays the Government $4 additional. His clothing costs $3. 
He will get his rations anyhow. He performs part of his duty and the 
Government receives $20 a month. That is the object of the section. 
I think it isabsolutely necessary. I could name many of the posts, and 
in traveling around them I have found officers where there were two or 
three companies, all messing together, the commanding officer and all. 
They were all forced to mess together in order to get some person to do 
their cooking. It was impossible to employ servants, and so they would 
take a soldier, take him from duty, the Government paying him, and 
they use the soldier, so that the Government loses the service of the sol- 
dier and his pay, too. So we concluded if the Government lost the serv- 
ice and got the pay of the soldier, it would be a benefit and saving to the 
Government. It is impossible, and there is not a Senator here who 
would ask, that an officer getting $1,400 a year, a lieutenant for instance, 
with a family, away out on the frontier, should do his own cooking, 
do his own house-work. Nobody would ask him todo that. Hence the 
officers take soldiers to do it, and the Government pays the soldiers. 

Now, we propose where an officer takes a soldier to do this service 
that the Government shall receive pay from the officer for the service 
of the soldier, and this can not be done except at frontier posts. Why? 
In a city like Washington the officers employ servants. The Senator 
is mistaken if he thinks they will get men everywhere as servants. 
This is to be done with the approval of the commanding officer. What 
commanding officer? The commanding officer of the department. The 
commanding officer of a department is a general officer. Do you sup- 

any general officer of the Army would certify where an officer lived 
in a town or a city that it was necessary for him to have a soldier as a 
cook? Of course he would not. He would only certify to those who 
were at outposts and where they could not get servants. That is the 
provision of the section, So there will only be few employed, and they 
will be at the outposts. 

I think this is in the line of economy and saving to the Government, 
because the Government, as I said, receives $4 more per month than the 
soldier would receive, and his service is gone anyway. 

That is all I desire to say in regard to it. 

Mr. PLUMB. We have heard a good deal said about the honor of 
the Army Officers, and yet here is the Senator, who has stood before in 
their behalf, saying now that they habitually violate section 1232 of the 
Revised Statutes, which has been a part of the code governing the Army 
ever since there was an Army. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator willallowme. He knows it to be a fact 
that when he was in the service himself the officers on their pay-roll 
certified to their having servants, Heknowsthattobetrue. Inmany 
cases they did not have them, yet they made the certificate. That was 
in violation of law, but it was to get the pay that they were allowed 
by law. Of course the officers violate the law; I agree to that; but it 
is a necessity upon them, unless they do their own cooking. Theydo 
this; you would do it; there is not a Senator here who would not do 
the same thing if he wasin the Army to-day. He would take a soldier 
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to do his cooking before he would do it himself if he had to perform 
his other duties, provided the soldier was willing to doit. They all 
do it at frontier posts. This prevents that evasion of law and saves the 
Government expense. 

Mr. PLUMB. That does not make it any better. Section 1232 of 
the Revised Statutes is as follows: 

No officer shall use an enlisted man as a seryant in any case whatever, 

And yet according to the statement of the Senator from Illinois the 
officers do habitually violate that provision of law. If they violate 
that provision of law without exception of rank whenever it is conven- 
ient for them to doso, whereis the warrant that they will not violate the 
provision of this law, which apparently limits the employment of serv- 
ants to posts which are remote from settlements? The mannerin which 
it would be evaded is very obvious. An officer to-day is somewhere 
on the frontier. The department commander certifies that he may em- 
ploy a soldier as a servant. Heemploysthat soldier asa servant. He 
enlists somewhere. He will enlist a man who will enlist for the pur- 

of becoming a servant, because he can get more pay as a soldier 
than he can possibly get as a servant, Being enlisted, he is employed 
then as a servant to this officer, and when the officer changes his sta- 
tion to come to Washington or wherever else he may go that servant 
will go with him, and I will venture the prediction that within three 
years’ time you will find that more men will be enlisted as servants 
than there will be under the provision for increasing the Army by five 
thousand men. 

Mr. LOGAN. Allow me to interrupt the Senator. The intention, 
as I stated, was for frontier posts. If the Senator thinks the com- 
mittee is trying to give an opportunity for the enlistment of a number 
of men, I am perfectly willing to provide in the section, or I will write 
the amendment myself, that it shall not apply to any officer in a city, 
in a town, or any place except at posts away from the settlements. Put 
that in if you wish. 

Mr. PLUMB. That will not cover it at all, because the man once 
enlisted is in the service for the term for which he is enlisted and will 
accompany the man for whose benefit he was employed. 

Mr. LOGAN. We will provide, then, that the officer shall not take 
him anywhere. - 
Mr. PLUMB. Why the great necessity now at this time to put into 
an Army bill a provision of this kind so capable of abuse? Is it out 

of sympathy for these people? 

In addition to that, as I said, we shall pay these men more than twice, 
yes three times, what we exact in return from the Army officer, and 
that of itself is an insuperable objection in my mind to the whole pro- 
vision, and you can not frame it in such a that it will not be used 
in the manner in which I have stated, I do not care how carefully the 
provision may be made. 

For one, as we are to have five thousand more men in the Army, I 
want the present establishment maintained just as cheaply as it can be 
consistent with the proper payment of men for the service rendered. 
This compensation has been fixed by law. The officers of the Army 
were put there with reference to that law. They have no right toclaim 
any more. I do not believe myself that they really want any more. 
At all events it should not be, as I think, the purpose of Congress to 
give them more. We ought at least to keep the expenses within some 
reasonable compass, and not be continually adding to them for useless 
and totally unn things. 

Mr. LOGAN. I will ask the Senator if this amendment would not 
cover exactly what he desires, because the committee have no wish to 
give an opportunity for violating the law: 

Provided, That this section shall not apply to any officer serving other than 
away from any settlement, 

So that a man could not then take his soldier-servant with him if he 
went to where there was any settlement. 

Mr. PLUMB. When once you haveenlisted this man and employed 
him as a servant, he will go with the officer wherever he goes. The 
provision only relates to original employment. 

Mr. LOGAN. Under the proviso I suggest the officer who would 
take this class of soldier away from the command and away from the 

t where he was employed would be subject to court-martial and 
Nismnissal issal from the service. 

Mr. PLUMB. He would violate it exactly as he now violates section 
1232 of the Revised Statutes, and does not render himself liable to be 
dismissed from the Army for doing so, and, according to the testimony 
of the Senator from Illinois they all do that. 

Mr. LOGAN. No, fiot all. 0 

Mr. PLUMB. They all do that when there is any occasion for it. 

Mr. LOGAN. They do that where they can not get a servant. 

Mr. PLUMB. The question whether a man will do a thing or not 
is one that he decides most loosely in his own behalf. 

Mr. SEWELL. I suggest an amendment, after the word ‘‘ may” to 
add the words while at such post.“ 

Mr. LOGAN. Very well, I will accept that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Pending the motion of the Senator 
ee the Senator from New Jersey offers an amendment, which 

i stated. 


_ River and apart 
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The CHIEF CLERK. In section 4, line 2, after the word may,” itis 
proposed to insert the words while at such post;“ so as to read: 
That officers of the Army stationed Se e meee. ent O eg 


may, while at such with the approval of the 
employ one private so as a servant. 

Mr. PLUMB. That undoubtedly makes it better, but still it would 
be just as easily evaded as the positive provision of the statute now is. 

In addition to that, there is an absolute donation of at least $20 a 
month to every officer who employs a soldier as a servant, It costs the 
Government much more. -Even beyond the frugal computation of my 
friend from New Jersey these soldiers cost us over $300 a year each. 
I do not think there can be any question but what they cost us about 
$800 each, and yet we propose to give the service of people receiving this 
compensation irom the Government to the officers for $20 a month. 
It ought to be at least $50 a month. There ought to be no such pro- 
vision at all in point of fact. This would pay for the transportation 
of the servant. 3 

Mr. LOGAN. The servants are always transported. 

Mr. PLUMB. Not now. 

Mr. LOGAN. I beg pardon, they are a part of the command. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iam sure that there are a great many posts in the 
Army where it is indispensable to grant some sort of relief to officers 
by providing that in some way they shall have servants. Ata large 
number of the civilians to be employed are not to be found, and 
the inferior o must groom his own horse, clean his own stable, 
cook his own dinner, make his own bed, and do all kinds of servile 
work for which he would be perfectly willing to pay, but he can not 
get anybody to doit. Now to heip pas and indeed to include a por- 
tion of the country where I think the provision is needed, I propose to 
insert after the word posts, in the second line, the words west of 
the Mississippi River and;“ so as to read: r 

That officers of the Army stationed at military pòsts west of the Mississippi 
River and apart from settlements may, &c. 

Mr. PLUMB. While the committee are fixing this up in the inter- 
est of the Army officer, I do not see any reason why they should take 
away anything put in here. Why not give it all to them? Iam sur- 
prised at the Military Committee that they should seek now to take 
away anything from this favored class. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL]. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I supposed that had been agreed to. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
HAWLEY] moves an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. In section 4, line 2, after the word in- 
sert the words west of the Mississippi River and; so as to read: 

That officers of the Army stationed at cage e west of the Mississi 
from ents may, while ats with the appro 
the department commander, each employ one private sol as a servant. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PLUMB. I move to further amend, by striking out in line 5 the 
word ‘‘twenty,’’ before dollars, and inserting ‘‘40;’’ so as to read: 

And that the sum of $4 per month during the period of such employment 
shall be charged against the officer employing him. 

I move this amendment so as to make it come somewhat near what 
the soldier costs the Government. 

Mr. LOGAN. The Senator well knows that the ration costs $6 a 
month, the clothing costs $3 a month, and you could not possibly make 
it over $29 a month if you included e i Why say $40? Ido 


epartment commander, each 


2t 


not think the amount of $20 is unreasonable as it is in the bill. Ithink | and 


it is fair and proper; and such an extravagant figure as the Senator from 
Kansas proposes strikes me as being merely inimical to the bill and 
not for the purpose of ing it. m 

Mr. PLUMB. The way in which the Senator from Illinois and the 
Senator from New Jersey figure the cost of a private soldier leads me 
to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that the officers cost the 
Government a great deal of money. There are twenty-two thousand 
private soldiers in the Army. The annual is $25,000,000 in 
round numbers—really about $26,000,000. e soldiers cost about 
$300 each according to the Senator from New Jersey, which would make 
$6,600,000. The officers then cost the Government about $19,000,000. 
That is a tolerably expensive establishment; and yet notwithstanding 
this skeleton of an army of less than twenty-five hundred officers costs 
819, 00,000, we coolly propose to add still more to the expense of that 
particular branch of the service. 

Put it which way you will, there is an enormous disproportion in the 
price we are paying for official service in the Army, and that ought not 
þe added to directly or indirectly. If we are to have a more expensive 
Army, it should be because we increase the number of enlisted men 
and not because we increase the expense of those who serve officially 
in that branch of the service. 

But the cost of a private soldier is far more than has been stated. 
While it is true that we only pay him $13 a month for the first year, 
or $16 a month as is proposed by the bill, that is subject to an annual 
increase of $2 a month for every year, I think it is, which he serves. 


A ing to the statement of the Adjutant-General it costs more than 
$100 to recruit every enlisted man put into the Army. I think the sum 
as estimated by the Adjutant-General is about $112. In addition to that 
we have of course to take care of them; we feed them; we clothe them; 
we shelter them; we furnish them medical attendance, and we transport 
them. Every man we add tothe Army increases the expense in all these 
i and that will make a sum which can not in my judgement 
figured out at less than about $800 to each person. Yet we propose to 
give for $240 a year the service of a man whom we have enlisted at this 
br and whom we are keeping in the Army at this expense, to an 
ofticer who may choose to have him for a servant. 

As I said, it will result in the enlistment of servants. In that I do 
not speak of the intention of the Military Committee at all. It seems 
to have been from the beginning the determination of the Senator from 
Illinois to impute to every one who opposed this bill some reflection 
upon him or upon the committee or something of that kind, and thus 
ve the bill from that critjcism to which I think it is justly en- 
titled. 

If the officers are to have these servants they ought to pay what the - 
servants are worth. They would pay very much than the cost of 
them to the Government even at the price of $40 a month, because any 
officer having a servant must of course feed him, he must transport 
him, he must shelter him, but this man we give to him for $240 a year 
by the terms of the bill has to be fed and clothed and sheltered and 

all at the expense of the Government. He has no respon- 
sibility for him whatever; he can take him for a short time or a long 
time as he sees fit. He has all the advantage. What it will result in, 
as I said, will be that the soldier enlisted west of the Mississippi River 
will be transported to Washington and to the East. The men enlisted 
as servants, if not in that particular branch of the service, and 
serving the officers with whom they made the agreement whereby they 
went into the service, will desert, and there will be the expense of a 
court-martial, the arrest of the man, and expenses of that kind which 
the Government will have to bear. 

Mr. SEWELL. The Senator from Kansas has endeavored to prove 
by the naked force of his own statements repeatedly that it costs the 
Government $800 a year for each private soldier, and that it costs 525, 
000,000 a year for the support of the Army. The latter statement is 
correct, but in the items which make up the $25,000,000 a year I find 
the salaries in the office of the Secretary of War, $110,000—I give the 
round figures; salaries in the office of the Adjutant-General, $690,000; 
salaries in the office of the Quartermaster-General, $238,000; salaries 
in the office of the Surgeon-General, $511,000; pay of the Army, $12,- 
276,000; subsistence of the Army, $1,890,000; quartermaster’s sup- 
plies of the Army, $2,969,000; transportation of the Army, $2,965,000, 
transportation of the Army upon Pacific railroads, $715,000; horses for 
cavalry and artillery, $224,000; clothing, camp, and garrison equip- 
age $1,442,000; medical and hospital department, $215,000; ordnance 
and ordnance stores, $399,000; ordnance service, $100,000; manufact- 
ure of arms at national armories, $400,000; pay at Military Academy, 
$203,000; and about twenty or thirty items running from $20,000 to 
$75,000, which I shall not enumerate. The pay is about $12,000,000, 
$6,000,000 of which goes to the private soldiers and the balance to the 
officers of the Army in active service and on the retired-list. 

As I stated before when I made some remarks on this subject, the 
private soldier costs to-day $300 per annum as pay, allowance, and 
clothing, and the necessary transportation to take him to his post and 
to provide quarters for him, and the balance goes to the general sup- 
port of the Army, to the keeping up of forts, arsenals, arms, equipment, 
ammunition, and all the matters connected with the quartermaster 
commissary supplies of the Army. Itis an unfair statement to 
say to the Senate that the private soldier costs anything like what the 
Senator from Kansas said. 

The PRESIDENT pro The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] to strike out 520 and in- 
sert $40.” 

The amendment was rejected. ; 

Mr. PLUMB. I renew my motion to strike out the fourth section. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Kansas to strike out the fourth section of the bill 
as amended. 

Mr. PLUMB. Task for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CAMDEN. Let the amendment be read. 

Mr. LOGAN. Let the section be read as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The section will be read as amended. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to strike out section 4, in the fol- 
lowing words: 

That officers of the Army stationed at military posts west of the Mississippi 
River and apart from — . — may, while at such posts, with the approval 
of the department commander, each employ one private soldier as a servant: 


Provided, That the consent of such soldier shall be first procured, and that the 
sum of $20 per month during the period of such employment shall be charged 


against the officer employing him. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the roll on- 

agreeing to the amendment. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. CAMDEN (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. _ 

Mr. JACKSON (when Mr. HARRIS’s name was called). I announce 
the pair of my colleague [Mr. HARRIS] with the Senator from Ver- 
so 1 My colleague is detained from the Senate to- 

y sickness. 

. DAWES (when Mr. Hoar’s name was called). My colleague 
[Mr. Hoar] is paired with the Senator from Tennessee Mr. JACK- 
son 


. BERRY (when the name of Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, was called). 
My colleague [Mr. JoNts] is detained from the Senate on account of 
sickness in his family. He is paired with the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. HARRISON]. 

Mr. SABIN (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from est Virginia [Mr. Kenna]. If he were here, I should 
vote nay. 

Mr. VOORHEES (when his name was called). On this question I 
am paired with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. HAMPTON] who 
is absent. 

Mn CONGER. iy colleag [Mr. P. J is paired on this 

. My 0 „ PALMER on ques- 
tion with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. If my col- 
league were present, I understand he would vote ‘‘nay.’? 

The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 30; as follows: - 


YEAS—l. 
Berry, Cockrell, Maxey, er, 
Bowes, Coke, Mortan, Teles s 
Call, Gray, Plumb, 
Chace, Hale, Saulsbury, 
NAYS—30. 
urn, Dolph, MeMillan, „ 
Blair, Eustis’ Sa 
: Mahone, : wyer, 
Butler, e, Mitchell of Oreg., Stan 
— a n, rl, W. 1 
Colqu orman, W iison ows. 
Conger, Hawley, Platt, 
Dawes, 5 Pugh, 
ABSENT—31. 

Aldrich, Hampton, Jonesof Nevada, Sabin, 
Allison, asia: Kenna, Sewell, 

Harrison, McPherson, V. 

„ Hoar, Miller, Van Wyck, 
Cullom, Ingalls, Mitchell of Pa., Vi 
. " SEa E E 2 Wilson of Md. 
„ 0 

George, Jones of Florida, Ransom, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PLUMB. I move to strike out section 5 of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas moves to 
strike out section 5, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Sxo. 5, That officers serving away from their stations as members or judge- 
advocates of courts- martial or courts of 1 or as members of tary 
boards, shall receive a per diem allowance $2.50. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kansas to strike out the section. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PLUMB. I make the same motion in regard to section 6, au- 
. cours the appointment of civilian clerks in place of general-service 


cler 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kansas moves to 
strike out section 6, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Sxc.6, That the Secretary of War may authorize the employment at the head- 
quarters of rece J divisions, departments, and districts of civilian clerks in 


place of the gene: clerks now authorized for such emplo: atrates 
of compensation not to exceed those paid to other civilian clerks employed at 
rane? apa nee by officers of the Quartermaster’s and Subsistence Depart- 
men 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kansas to strike out the section. 
The amendment was rejected. 


Mr. PLUMB. I move to strike out section 9 of the bill, which I 
ask the Chief Clerk to read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The section will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to strike out section 9, in the fol- 
lowing words: h 

Sec. 9. That fuel in kind only shall be issued to the officers 3 with- 


out cost, by the Quartermaster’s Department, in quantities as 
the Army lations and general orders. 5 3 * by 


to say briefly that it is a R OEN ing law. 
deal of discussion and after abuses had been dev i 


cause in some places wood is worth more than in others. It will be 
observed in that connection that the inequality in one case is that ap- 


plicable to the officers, while the inequality which would ensue to the 
Government by the adoption of this provision has not, I think, hereto- 
fore been mentioned. 

The Government pays for the fuel of course whatever the market 
price may be. If it is worth more than $3 a cord it loses now the 
difference 


between that price and $3. The officer pays $3 a cord for it 
whether he be in Montana or whether he be in Texas. Of course the 
officer serving in Montana is in a cold climate and buys more, because 
he more wood than the officer for the time serving in a warmer 
climate; but inasmuch as stations are changed from time to time, it 
happens that officers who are on active duty get the benefit of this 
climatic difference as perfectly as they could under a provision of that 
kind. 

Under this section officers in Washington, in New York, or elsewhere, 
after being entitled to fael in kind, will go to the contractor who fur- 
nishes the wood, order the wood, receipt for it, and receive from the 
contractor whatever price may be agreed upon between them in lieu of 
the actual i of the wood itself. It amounts to setting up and 
legalizing a traffic of this kind on the part of all Army officers. It had 
that effect before and it will have it again. In my belief, it will add a 
couple of hundred thousand dollars to the cost of maintaining the Army. 
I think therefore that the present rule, which has not proved onerous, 
ought to be maintained. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kansas to strike out section 9 of the 
bill. 

Mr. PLUMB. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The and nays were ord 

Mr, AN. Before the yeas and nays are taken I merely wish to 
say, by way of ag are that the provision in the bill is the pro- 
vision which was in the when the Army was reorganized on the 
ponos establishment, as it is called. The provision which the Senator 

esires to have remain is the provision of the law which always existed 
heretofore where officers drew what they called commutation of fuel. 
We changed that in the reorganization of 1870 because of abuses which 
I do not care to speak of, and vided that they should receive the 
wood or coal, whatever it was, in kind; that the quartermaster should 
furnish it to them in kind. That was the law then until it was changed 
on an a iation bill, and not by any bill reported from the Military 
Committee. So it was changed back to the old status. 

AsI stated yesterday, and as the Senator from Kansas will remember 
when he was on the committee himself for the purpose of reorganizing 
the Army under General Burnside, they submitted exactly this pro- 
vision in their report. 

Mr. PLUMB. Not by my vote. 

Mr. LOGAN. Ido not know anything about that, but the Senator's 
name is signed to the report. That is all I know about it. I do not 
know whether the Senator wasin favor of it or not, but that is the uni- 
versal sentiment of the men who have experience in reference to this 
matter. In the West, where wood is at a high price, an officer getting 
but $1,400 a year is on starvation allowance almost when he has to pa: 
$8 and $10 a cord for wood after he expends the amount which is al- 
lowed to him, which he has to exceed in such an extreme climate. 

Mr. BUTLER. And the larger portion of the officers are there. 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, the larger portion of the officers, asis well known, 
are stationed in the northern Territories. 

Mr. SEWELL. Under the present Army Regulations a lieutenant in 
the Army is allowed from May 1 to August 31 half a cord a month, and 
from September 1 to April 30 a cord a month. He is allowed to buy 
that now at $3 per but in the cold latitude in which a great many 
posts on the frontier are situated the officers may need much more than 
eight cords between September and May, and at very many places in 
— prairie country it takes sometimes half his pay to keep himself in 


Mr. PLUMB. If that is true, and if those officers are as the Senator 
from Illinois says on the point of starvation, why do we not pass a 
bill giving them additional pay? I think if there is any one thing 
which there is a common opinion abont, it is to the effect that there 
ought not to be perquisites attached to any public place, and that sal- 
aries should be given directly and not indirectly. If those officers are 
not getting enough so as to enable them to buy food, or fuel, or cloth- 
ing, or to su their families, let us give it to them directly, and not 
open a door of this kind whereby there will come up, as there was be- 
fore, a traffic which, whether legal or illegal, was a bone of contention 
and source of corruption and a cause of scandal. Let the pay be made 
$1,500, or $1,700, or $2,000, or any other sum that may be necessary, 
whatever may be demonstrated to be proper, but do not enter upon 
this giving of perquisites, which always leads to one result and that an 
unwholesome one. 

Mr. LOGAN. If we should give the officer $1,800 he would be en- 
titled to wood just the same. 

Mr. PLUMB. So he would if we were to pass this bill; but I do not 
want to the bill. 

Mr. AN, When I spoke of starvation prices, I did not refer to 
any officers except those who receive $1,400 a year. I had in mind 
those officers who are receiving $1,400 a year, where fuel is at such an 
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extravagant price that it brought them to nearlya starvation point. I 
said that, and that is true. J 

Mr. PLUMB. Very well; and then I said we onght to increase the 
salary, we ought to give them the pay directly which they need for the 
purpose of properly compensating them for the service they render. 

Mr. LOGAN. But I am afraid you would object to that. 

Mr. PLUMB. I would, because I think they are now paid enough. 
I have heard of Indians starving out on that frontier, but while I read 
the telegrams with tolerable care I have not yet observed an account 
of any officer of the Army starving. Perhaps the Senator from Illinois 
has heard of such acase. And I have not heard of any of them resign- 
ing either. 

As I said, the objection to this section is, in the first place, that it is 
adding to the compensation, but the worst objection is that it adds to 
it indirectly, and that it opens a door to them which Congress sought 
to get rid of, and which it did get rid of, measurably at least, by the 
passage of the act of 1873, requiring wood to be sold to the officer, and 
thus eS off his private traffic. As I said, I would rather give twice 
the value of the wood to the officer directly and let him draw it outof 
the Treasury as part of his compensation, than to give him the wood 
and thereby set in motion this great traflic, which is liable to result, 
and which will inevitably result, exectly as it did before. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB], on which the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Secre proceeded to call the roll. > 

Mr. CAMDEN (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], who is necessarily absent, 
and will be absent forsome days. I shall not make the announcement 

in. 
r. PALMER (when his name was called). I am paired, as I an- 
nounced before, with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE], 
I should vote ‘‘nay"’ if he were here. 

Mr. SEWELL (when his name was called). Iam paired with my 
colleague [Mr. McRHErson]. 

The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced— 
yeas 8, nays 30; as follows: 


YEAS—8. 
Berry. Bowen, Maxey, Plumb, 
Blackburn, Coke, Morgan, . Teller. 
7 NAYS—30. 

Blair, Frye, Mitchell of Oreg., Sawyer, 
Brown, Gibson, Morrill, Sherman, 
Butler, Gray, Pike, Spooner, 
Colquitt, Hawley, Platt, Stanford, 
Conger, Kenna, Pugh, Walthall, 
Dawes, Riddlcberger, Wilson of Iowa. 
Dolph, McMillan, Sabin, 
E v Manderson, Saulsbury, 

ABSENT-97. 
Aldrich, Evarts, Jackson, Ransom, 
Allison, Fair, Jones of Arkansas, Sewell, 
Beek, George, Jones of Florida, Vance, 
Call, Gorman, Jonesof Nevada, Van Wyck, 
Camden, Hale, Mahone, Vest, 
Cameron, Hampton, McPherson, Voorhees, 
Chace, Har Miller, Wilson of Md. 
Cockrell, Harrison, Mitchell of Pa., 
Cullom. Hoar, Palmer, 
Edmun Ingalls, Payne, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LOGAN, ‘There was some discussion in reference to section 16, 
and that there may be no further objection except to the principle 
of it, I will move an amendment which would seem to make it con- 
formable at least to the views of many Senators. That is the section 
in reference to the inspection, and I would make it read that hereafter 
there shall be additional inspections made of the Pay Department,” so 
that the section can not be construed to mean that these are to be the 
only inspections made of the paymasters’ offices. 

Mr. SEWELL. I suggest to.the Senator to make it read annual 
additional inspection.” 

Mr. LOGAN. Iwill accept that suggestion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Illinois will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 16, line 1, after the word ‘‘here- 
after,” it is proposed to insert the words ‘‘an annual additional,” and 
to strike out the words the inspections ’’ and insert inspection shall 
be,” and in line 2 to strike out the words shall be made; so as to 
read: 


That hereafter an annual additional inspection shall be made of paymasters’ 
accounts, ofli their duties, &c., by officers of the Pay Department detailed 
for that purpose by the Secretary of War, &e. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. MANDERSON. I move to add at the end of the bill, as an ad- 
ditional section, the following: 


Sec. —. That section 1106 of the Revised Statutes of the United States of Amer- 
fca be amended so as to read as follows: 

Each infantry iment shall consist of twelve companies, one colonel, one 
licutenant-colonel, majors, one adjutant, one quartermaster, one se t- 
major, one quartermaster-sergeant, and one chief musician, who shall in- 


structor of music, and two principal musicians. The adjutant and the quarter- 
master shall be extra lieutenants, selected from the first or second lieutenants of 
the regiment: Provided, That all appointments to the original vacancies above 
the pae of second lieutenant created by this act shall be filled by seniority in 
the infantry arm ofthe service: And provided further, That of the number of sec- 
ond lieutenants in excess of the graduates of the Military Academy appointed 
to the infantry arm of the service, one-half of such number shall be appointed 
Hate enlisted men of the Army of the United States, after proper examina- 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [ Mr. MANDERSON. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I desire simply to suggest that this pro 
amendment is the three-battalion bill in substance as reported by the 
Committee on Military Affairs favorably. It proposes to make one-half 
of this increase for the purpose of increasing the efficiency of the in- 
fantry regiments by organizing them under the three-battalion idea. 
It has, I understand, the approval of the chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs and the entire committee. 

Mr. PLUMB. I presume that of course will be added, although I 
did not expect quite so quick a recognition of the fact that more men 
need more officers. The private soldier with his $300 a year disap- 
pears now, and the officers come in in proportion to the number of 
soldiers; so that these five thousand men add just as much in propor- 
tion to the expense as the men who are now in the Army. It is a little 
swift, as I said, but it is a complete recognition of the fact that one 
step follows another in regard to matters of this kind, and these five 
thousand men will cost just one-fifth as much as the twenty-five thou- 
sand men we now have. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON]. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The amendment adds two hundred officers to the 
Army—filty majors, fifty captains, fifty first lieutenants, and fifty sec- 
ond lieutenants. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I do not know that debate is in order at this 
time, but I should like unanimous consent to explain the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Debate is in order. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I will take this occasion to explain the state- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri, a statement which, perhaps while 
true in a degree, might create a false impression in reference to the 
amendment, 

It is true that it is proposed to add, for the purpose of reaching the 
three-battalion organization of infantry, two hundred officers to the 
regular Army, not however by the appointment of fifty majors, fifty 
captains, fifty first lieutenants, and fifty second lieutenants, but two 
hundred second lieutenants, advancing a certain number of officers of 
the grade of first lientenants to captains and captains to majors. 

This proposition is one which has been recommended year after year 
for the eight or ten years by every commanding general of the Army 
and by the Secretary of War, and it certainly seems to me that the 
most efficient and the best use which could be made of one-half of the 
force that is added to the regular Army by the bill would be increas- 
ing the efficiency of the 3 arm by adopting the three - battalion 
organization, an organization which, as I suggested a few days ago to 
the Senate when talking abont the bill as apart from the general Army 
efficiency bill, is one that is absolutely needed by reason of the changed 
condition of military matters, 

As I said then, I now repeat, the present organization of the infantry 
arm of the service, consisting as each regiment does of ten companies, 
constituting one battalion, is as obsolete as the flint-lock musket as au 
implement of war. I suggest what I before said, that the infantry or- 
ganization of the United States Army is found in only two other coun- 
tries in the world, and those two are Persia and China. There is not 
any army of all the European nations that study the art of war but 
what has out of the single battalion organization. 

Gentlemen are fearful of adding largely to the cost of the Army— 
something that I do not fear at all; but I believe this proposition is 
made in the interest of true economy. Still, if they have such fears, it 
is very easy for them by amendment to this proposed amendment to 
reach what they desire. 

The number of second lieutenants to be added by the amendment is 
two hundred, A few days ago the Senate passed a bill providing fora 
certain number of additional second lieutenants in order that the grad- 
uating class of this year at West Point might be provided for. The 
graduating class of this year is seventy-eight in number. Only one- 
half of that number, thirty-nine, I believe, can be taken care of by the 
vacancies which have occurred or will occur between now and the day 
they shall graduate, leaving thirty-eight who will necessarily be added 
as additional second lieutenants if this measure does not pass. The 
remainder, about one hundred and sixty in number, of second lieuten- 
ants this amendment provides shall be appointed, one-half from the 
rank and file of the regular Army, giving to the efficient and worthy 
private soldier, the enlisted man of the Army, a chance for promotion, 
and the others are to be taken from civil life. 

It would be very easy for those who are actuated by what they be- 
lieve to be economy to reduce the number of second lieutenants for the 
infantry regiments. I certainly would not myself favor that course, 
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but we might make one hundred second lieutenants to be appointed 
under this bill. However, I hope that the amendment as reported by 
the Committee on Military Affairs will be adopted as it stands. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The amendment if adopted will add just fifty 
majors to the Army to the number already existing; it will add just 
fifty captains more, and it will add just fifty first lieutenants, and fifty 
second lieutenants, two hundred in all; but by the hocus-pocus of the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska he makes it that there are only 
to be two hundred second lieutenants appointed. ‘That is true from 
outside of the Army, but fifty captains who are not entitled to promo- 
tion to majorities will be appointed and taken out of the listof captains 
and made majors, and then lieutenants will be appointed in the place 
of the captains, those who are already in the Army, and then second 
lieutenants to the places of the first lieutenants, so that the new ap- 
pointments from the outside will come in at the lowest grade of second 
lieutenants, Nevertheless it adds fifty majors to the Army, fifty cap- 
tains, fifty first lieutenants, and fifty second lieutenants, and the pay 
to which they are entitled. 

I am opposed to the amendment, although the principle is right if it 
were a consolidation instead of an increase of the Army. But as I have 
already spoken to the Senate upon this question, I shall withdraw the 
call for the yeas and nays if I may have permission to do so. 

Mr. GIBSON. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Missouri if the 
effect of the amendment isnot to promote lieutenants to be captains and 
captains to be majors. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr.-GIBSON. But not to hold open so many more additional ap- 
pointments of persons outside the Army? 

Mr. COCKRELL. No, it does not make fifty majors outside of the 
Army; but it takes fifty captains and makes them majors, and fifty of 
the first and second lieutenants, so that the whole two hundred come 
in at the foot of the list as second lieutenants. 

Mr. GIBSON. What is the actual absolute increase? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Just two hundred. 

Mr. GIBSON. I mean the increase to the Army. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Two hundred. The new men come in as second 
lieutenants, but fifty captains are made majors and draw majors’ pay, 
fifty first lieutenants are made captains and draw captains’ pay, filty 
more are to be first lieutenants, and fifty more are to be second lieuten- 
ants. The cost of it will be the salaries of fifty majors, fifty captains, 
fifty first lieutenants, and fifty second lieutenants. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missouri asks the 
unanimous consent of the Senate to withdraw the call for the yeas and 
nays. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and the call is with- 
drawn. The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GIBSON. I move to add as an additional section to the bill: 

Src. —. That section 1218 of the Revised Statutes, as follows— 

“No person who has served in any capacity in the military, naval, or civil 
service of the so-called Confederate States or of either of the States in insurrec- 
tion during the late rebellion shall be appointed to any position in the Army 
of the United States“ 
be, and is hereby, repealed, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on ing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. GIBSON i. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I shall speak very briefly to this amend- 
ment. Until the adoption of the fourteenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States we had no definition of what constituted 
either citizenship of the United States or citizenship of a State. But 
the first section of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States declares that— 


All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the State wherein t 
reside, No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the pri 
legesor immunities of citizens of the United States, &c. 


What are the privileges and immunities of citizens of the United 
tates? 

There had always been some doubt about what was the nature of 
these immunities and privileges until they were determined by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. I will not detain the Senate to 
read the various definitions and discussions of these words to be found 
in the different decisions of the Supreme Court. It is true that many 
of them, most of the early decisions, related to the constitutional scope 
and significance of section 2, Article IV of the Constitution The citi- 
zens of each State shall be entitled to all the privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the several States —but since the adoption of the four- 
teenth amendment of the Constitution with these words therein they 
have received a more definite and precise and authoritative construction. 

Mr. Justice Washington, in Cortield vs. Coryell (4 Washington Circuit 
Court, 371), says he feels no hesitation in confining these expressions to 
those privileges and immunities which are fundamental, which belong 
to the citizens of all free governments, and which have at all times been 
enjoyed by citizens of the several States which compose this Union from 
the time of their becoming free, independent, and sovereign. The Su- 
preme Court, in the celebrated Slaughter-house cases (16 Wallace), in- 
terpret the meaning of these words in the Constitution clearly and fully. 


The court say: 


But lest it should be said that no sach privileges and immunities are to be found 
if those we have been considering are excluded, we venture to suggest some 
which owe their existence to the Federal Government, its national character, its 
Constitution, or its laws. 

One of these is well described in the case of Crandall es. Nevada, 6 Wallace, 36. 

Itis said to be the right of the citizen of this great country, protected by im- 
plied guarantees of its Constitution, to come to the seat of Government to as- 
sert any claim he may have upon that Government, to transact any business he 
may have with it, to seek its protection, to share its offices, to engage in admin- 
istering its functions, He has the right of free access to its seaports, through 
which all operations of foreign commerce are conducted, to the subtreasuries, 
5 N ry courts of justice in the several States.“ (Slaughter-house cases, 


Here then it will be observed the Supreme Court declares the right 
“ to share its offices,” the offices of.the Federal Government, among the 
privileges and immunities guaranteed by the Constitution to the citizens 
of the United States. 

The Constitution of the United States imposes certain qualifications 
for the offices that are created by that instrument. It declares the 
qualifications of President and Vice-President, of Senators and of Rep- 
resentatives, and in the third section of the fourteenth amendment we 
find certain disqualifications for office, or disabilities, which may be re- 
moved by a vote of two-thirds of each House of Congress. Whether 
we regard the third section as constituting pains and penalties upon 
those who entered the service of the confederacy or not, it certainly does 
prescribe certain qualifications upon all ms who were engaged in 
the rebellion to enter the service of the United States. It says in ex- 
press terms: 

No person shall be a Senator or Representative in Con or clector of Presi- 
dent or Vice-President, or hold any office, civil or military, under the United 
States, or under any State, who, having previously taken an oath, as a member 
of Congress, or as an officer of the United States, or as a member of any State 
Legislature, or as an executive or judicial officer of any State, to support the 
Constitution of the United States, shall have engaged in insurrection or rebell- 
ion against the same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. But Con- 
gress may, by a vote of two-thirds of each House, remove such disability. 

That is a negative pregnant with an affirmative. It declares certain 
persons disqualified from entering the Army of the United States, All 
other ms who are not so disqualified surely have the right under 
the definition of the Supreme Courtof the rights and privileges of Ameri- 
can citizens to enter the Army of the United States, and all persons who 
come within the fourteenth amendment have the right to enter the 
Army when the disqualifications or disabilities shall have been removed. 
It is very plain. r 

It is true the Constitution confers the power upon Congress to raise 
and support armies, and to make rules for the government and regula- 
tion of the land and naval forces. But the Constitution also confers 
the power upon the President to nominate and, by and with the con- 
sent of the Senate, to appoint all officers of the United States. Congress 
does not possess the appointing power even of the officers of the Army. 
The only limitations upon the exercise of this power by the Executive 
are to be fuund in the Constitution itself. This statute providing that 
no person who has served in any capacity in the military, naval, or civil 
service of the so-called Confederate States, or of either of the States, in 
insurrection during the late rebellion, shall be appointed to any position 
in the Army of the United States, I submit is an attempt by statute to 
deprive certain citizens of the right to be appointed to offices by the 
President, to deprive citizens of the United States of immunities and 
privileges guaranteed to them by the Constitution of the United States, 
for it declares in effect that a person after having his disabilities and 
disqualifications for office removed in the manner pointed out by the 
Constitution shall not then and thereupon enjoy the rights that belong 
to him under that Constitution, and which the Constitution declares 
shall be his when his disabilities shall have been removed. The statute 
does not apply equally to all citizens, is not general in its bearing, but 
designates a certain numberof American citizens who shall constitute a 
proscribed class, and a class thrust outside of the reach and protection 
of the Constitution. It is not astatute to regulate the Army or ap- 
pointments to the Army, but to deny the right to enter the Army to 
certain citizens. 

The statute also attempts to place the restriction and limitation upon 
the power of appointment by the President in the selection of officers 
in the Army, which is likewise repugnant to his constitutional rights 
and responsibilities. 

Under the operation of this third section of the fourteenth amend- 
ment we find a person who has been engaged in the service of the Con- 
federate States after his disabilities have been removed is eligible not 
only to become a Senator and Representative in Congress, Associate 
Justice, and even Chief-Justice of the Unied States, to hold the scales 
in equal balance before the nation and to represent its honor, dignity, 
and power, and good faith and civilization at every court in Europe— 
nay, to the Vice-Presidency and Presidency, to be the Chief Magistrate 
of this nation, the commander-in-chief of their Army and and Navy; 
and yet this statute declares that he may not become a lieutenant in 
the Army of the Union. 

Sir, the statute is not only in conflict with any just and fair inter- 
pretation of the Constitution, but conflicts with those generous and 

mons sentiments which have invited the whole world to wit- 
ness the most extraordinary spectacle that has ever been presented in 
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the history of nations, namely, that perfect concord which brings to- 
gether in this Chamber as the representatives of a united country those 
who but a few years ago upheld the cause of the Southern confeder- 
acy, the peers and companions of those who stood by and for the Union. 
This remarkable circumstance characterizes the people of this country 
as not only the wisest but as the most generous and mous 
known to history, and compensates and consoles the student of political 
history for the tremendous sacrifices and bitterness of the civil struggle. 

This statute conflicts also with that plain common sense which would 
impose no stigma or bar sinister upon any portionof the American peo- 
ple. Itis equally repugnant to those fundamental ideas of equality 
of right which constitute the very foundation upon which these free 
institutions rest. Moreover it is in a great measure useless and inop- 
erative. Those engaged in the civil service of the Confederate States 
have no qualifications and certainly no desire to enter the standing 
Army of our country. Of those who were in the military and naval 
service the great majority have been gathered to their fathers, and of 
those who still remain very few indeed, on account of their years and 
occupations in life, would be eligible even aslieutenantsintheArmy. It 
might be that some beardless boy who wore a gray jacket and followed 
the standard of Lee or Johnston or Hood from a fondness for military 
life might desire to enter the standing Army and to become a soldier 
of the Union and to fit himself some day to lead a division or army 
corps under the flag against the enemies of his country. What harm 
would be done if such a one or two or three out of the two hundred lieu- 
tenants to be added to the Army by this bill should join it? 

Under these circumstances is it wise policy to insist upon such a 
statute and to preserve such odious discriminations against a body of 
men who in simple faith and fidelity to the States in which they lived 
and to the teachings of their fathers joined in upholding the cause of 
the lost confederacy, and who to-day stand ready to defend the flag of 
the Union with their lives? 

They surrendered in good faith as soldiers of the confederacy. They 
returned to their broken and devastated homes without murmuring, 
and by their peaceful and industrious lives have vindicated their title 
to the confidence and respect of the people of the whole country. They 
can seek no pensions, for the Constitution denies pensions to them, but 
have contributed aa A from their earnings to pay the millions on mill- 
ions for pensions to the gallant soldiers of the Union Army, to their 
widows and children. 

Under these circumstances is it not proper, is it not wise, that this 
unconstitutional statute which inflicts upon them a di tion and 
imposes a humiliating stigma should be repealed? That is all we ask. 

Mr. LOGAN. I have an amendment here which I think would be 
acceptable to the Senator from Louisiana, and, if so, as far as I am con- 
cerned I certainly shall make no opposition to his proposition. I will 
say to him, however, that there are a great many persons in the Army 
now, who served in the confederacy in subordinate positions; that is, 
a great many private soldiers, and some of them at least act as corporals 
and sergeants. I know that to be the fact. 

But perhaps it is best for us not to go too fast, and I propose an amend- 
ment, if the tor will accept it, which I think would be satisfactory 
to everybody. I know what he says is true, that these men are over 

but there is in the minds of the people an idea that certain persons, 
if there is culpability in conduct, are more culpable than thers. My 
amendment is to add the following proviso: 


Provided, That this section shall not apply to any officer of the Army or Navy 
or graduates from the Military Academy at West Polnt or the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis who entered the service of the confederacy against the Union. 


That excludes the officers who belonged to the Army of the United 
States and entered the confederacy, the graduates from those acade- 
mies, but applies the provision to everybody else. 

Mr. GIBSON. I can not accept that amendment. There is less use 
for it than there is for the statute, because all the officers who gradu- 
ated before the war at the Military or Naval Academy and afterward 
entered the confederate service are beyond the age really to take lieu- 
tenancies in the Army; and the Constitution itself permits those gen- 
tlemen, if their disabilities are removed, to enter the Army. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. President, I rise more to ask the Senator from Illi- 
nois a question than to say anything else. Fifteen years ago, when 
the young men who were boys in the confederate army had a right to 
enter the service, I thought it was well that men from all parts of the 
country should have a right to serve in the Army; but now twenty- 
one years have run since the warclosed. A young man then nineteen 
is forty to-day. I understand that no second lieutenant is ever ap- 
pointed over thirty years, and no man is accepted as an enlisted man 
certainly over forty. So this seems to mea good deal like locking the 
stable-door after the horse is stolen. We might as well strike it ont 
and let it go, for there is no practical use in it that I see, for no such 
man can enter the Army as I understand now. 

Mr. LOGAN. I wish to call the Senator’s attention to one point 


with his permission. . 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Illinois ? 

Mr. BECK. Yes; I rose really to ask the Senator from [Illinois if 


there was anything practical at all in this proposition, 


Mr. LOGAN. I will say to the Senator that there is no law fixing 
Ta AD BEVAL Sram DIAY ORIO EDA ATI There isa rule in the 
Department which requires that a person not be over thirty years 
old before he can be appointed in the Army, but that is a mere rule, it 
is not a law. The Senator will find no statute of that kind anywhere. 

Inasmuch as those who were graduates from the different academies 
who left the Army or Navy of the United States and entered the service 
of the confederacy were a distinct class, it strikes me that as they can 
not enter the Army, there should be no reason why permission should 
be given them toenter the Army. Asit applies to everybody else, sol- 
dier or officer, certainly inasmuchas they are inevery of office 
in the Government under the laws and the Constitution, I do not pro- 
pose to make any contest in reference to it. I supposed that my pro- 
viso would be accepted. I drew it thinking it would be accepted for 
that reason, so as to make that distinct before the country, and I think 
it is just. 

Mr. GIBSON. I suggest to the Senator from Illinois that it is not to 
get anybody in the Army that I desire the statute taken out; it is be- 
cause it is a stigma, a badge of disqualification which I hope will dis- 
appear from our statutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the Senator frorı Illinois will pardon me for one 
moment, I suggest that there might arise an occasion where this dis- 
qualification might be a very serious matter, in case of a foreign war. 

Mr. LOGAN. Les; I admit that. 

Mr. BUTLER. Suppose this country should get into a foreign war 
within the next month, there is not a man who served in the confederate _ 
army and might be young enough to command a regiment or brigade 
or division but would be disqualified under that provision of the stat- 
utes, and in that aspect of the question it might be a matter of some 
consequence. I do not think it of any practical consequence so far as 
appointment to subordinate positions is concerned, 

Mr. LOGAN. LI agree to all that, and if that time should arrive no 
doubt the country would appreciate the services of thosemen. There 
is no question about that; but not out of any feeling against those men 
or against any other men, I maintained in the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and I have always maintained in the Senate that that distinction 
ought to be made between men who served in our Army and had re- 
ceived the education of the Government and went into the service and 
those of the same class who went into the service of the confederate 
government. It has seemed to me that such a distinction was more of 
a compliment to those men who did not go into the confederate army 
from our Army than anything else that could bedone. I have always 
said so, and I have always feltso. The Senator says that no such per- 
son can go into the Army. It is not the going into the Army I am ob- 
jecting to; that is not it at all. It is to keep that distinction which I 
have always thought ought to be made. 

However, as the Senator says that no such person can go into the 
Army, I will say to him that there are one or two persons in the sery- 
ice now who were in the confederate service. 

Mr. GIBSON. Not as officers. 

Mr. LOGAN. Yes, sir; as officers. 

Mr. GIBSON. Commissioned officers? 

Mr. LOGAN. Les, sir. One of them is from Virginia and is now in 
the Medical Corps of the Army. Ido not know whether he was a sur- 
geon in the confederacy, but I think he was. He went through an ex- 
amination here before a board, and the board reported him to the Sur- 
geon-General and permission was asked for his appointment, and Con- 
gress gave it to him, and he is now serving, as I understand, in the 
Army. And I think there is one other case in Maryland, but I am not 
sure aboutit. I know there is one case in Maryland where the same 
thing was asked, but whether it was granted or not I do not remem- 
ber. Iam told it was not. I know it was asked. The other case was 
granted, the man from Virginia, and I think he is now assistant sur- 
geon in the Medical Corps of thè Army of the United States. In places 
of that kind, in the different bureaus of the War Department, this rule 
is not applied. It is applied to lieutenants who are appointed in the 
Army. That rule is not applied to other branches of the service. 

Mr. GIBSON. The Senator sees my purpose in offering this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LOGAN. I have not offered the amendment I suggested. I 
only asked the Senator if he would accept it. 

Mr. GIBSON. Iam sure the Senator from Illinois would not think 
any more of me or my associates if we were to consent that the grad- 
uates of West Point or of the Naval Academy, who under a profound 
sense of duty, as it seemed to them, joined us in this enterprise against 
the Union, should have a punishment inflicted upon them that we our- 
selves did not receive; that a greater measure of punishment or of dis- 
crimination should be visited upon them than upon us, I submit to 
the Senator, therefore, that it would be wrong in me to accept any 
amendment which discriminated in favor of myself or other gentlemen 
who were associated with me in the confederate army and against others 
who did no more than we did. 

I submit also to the Senator that in the event of a foreign war or of 
any war, how would he feel if when he saw the flag of our country un- 
furled he were forbidden by the statute from jumping to the defense 
of it, as he would to the defense of his own honor and his own fireside, 
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thus being under the ban? I hope that day is passing away when an 
Senator on this floor shall feel that it E 
constituents at home or his own resentment, or to the faith of 
our country or the honor of our country, that there should be inflicted 
upon this diminishing band of men who have no pensions, who do not 
desire any of the emoluments or honors of the Government, but who do 
not wish to live under the ban and stigma of censure that this statute 
im upon them, i 

Mr. SEWELL. As a member of the Military Committee, I will say 
to the Senate that I believe one-third of this body as well as a 
of that committee is composed of gentlemen who were in the 
confederate army, and they to-day represent the Southern States with 
fidelity to the United States Government. I believe this statute should 
not remain, but the question of its repeal ought not to be attached to this 
bill. I shall be very glad, indeed, if the Senator from Louisiana would 
withdraw his amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. GIBSON]. 

Mr. CONGER called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. MORGAN. I think that the Senate is conscious of the fact that 
the time may arrive when this discriminating statute ought to go off 
the book. There may be some sentiment hid away in the hearts of 
men who are old, and who are inveterate in their opinions, which de- 
mands that there shall still remain upon the statute-book an offensive 
denunciation of the class of men who engaged in the rebellion; but I 
think the country has very largely outgrown that, and I judge it as 
much from the character of the sentiments which have been uttered on 
the floor of the Senate to-day by gentlemen who were in the Union 
Army as I do from any other fact within my knowledge. I hope, there- 
fore, that we shall not allow a sentiment which is fading out, which is 
no longer of any service to the country, which is not likely to add 
anything to its comfort or to its prosperity, to stand in the way of the 
removal of a statute which now has no beneficial purpose or effect at all, 
and which really has no actual operation upon appointment to office. 

This statute has never been brought in question in any way so that 
the Supreme Court of the United States could pronounce definitively 
whether or not it was a constitutional enactment; but the argument 
made to-day by the Senator from Louisiana and supported by the au- 
thority which he read from the Supreme Court of the United States 
demonstrates, in my judgment, that this was always an unconstitu- 
tional law. When the people of the United States undertook the 
amendment of the Constitution and inserted the fourteenth article of 
amendment and ratified it, they enacted the only law of disqualifica- 
tion that they desired to enact operating upon the people of the United 
States to prevent them from the right to hold office. It wasa very 
ample enactment; it included every class of cases that the Congress and 
the different Legislatures that ratified the amendment thought it was 
necessary and proper to include. It did not confer upon Congress any 
additional power todisfranchise or disqualify men from office. It fixed 
the disqualifications in the body of the amendment and said. Thus 
far will we go and no farther.” It never said to Co „Jou shall 
have full liberty to go as far as you please in disqualification.” This 
statute which we are now considering and trying to repeal was enacted 
long after the offense was committed and after all opportunity had 
passed away for the commission of the offense, in what was styled the 
rebellion, the-insurrection of the Southern States against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Every alleged crime that could possi- 
bly have been committed in the course of those military operations 
had been completed, as a matter of fact, absolutely before this statute 
was 


passed. 

Now, what prevents that from becoming an ex post facto law? I 
grant you that when you adopted the fourteenth amendment you had 
the right to make it ex post facto, and you did so make it, and it has 
operated as an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
and none of the persons who are denounced under the second section 
of the fourteenth amendment as being disqualified from holding office 
can ever hold office in the United States until this political disquali- 
fication is removed by a vote of two-thirds of each House of the Con- 
gress of the United States. That is the situation as to them. That 
was an ex post facto law, it was true, but it was a constitutional amend- 
ment, and constitutional amendments may operate ex post facto and be 
entirely valid. 

When, however, you come to the matter of a law there is 
a restraint upon the power of Congress that it shall not enact a statute 
which relates back to an antecedent condition of affairs and makes 
that criminal which was not criminal before, or which attaches to that 
which was criminal a penalty that did not exist before. So that this 
is in every sense an ex post facto law. 

But the ground taken by the Senator from Louisiana is still stronger 
than this. It is a ground of intent, a ground of construction, which is 
that those men who framed the Constitution excluded from us the power 
to di ify men for anything that related to the rebellion because 
they took the whole subject up and dealt with itas a whole, and gave to 
us this constitutional enactment as the final solution and settlement of 
the whole controversy. 

I said, Mr. President, we never had an opportunity of having this 
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— presented so that it could be decided by the Supreme Court of 
United States. Now, suppose that a man was nominated here to- 
day for a quartermaster ora paymaster in the Army of the United States, 
taken from private life as he may be under the statute; nomination 
was confirmed by the Senate and he was commissioned by the Presi- 
dent and took his place, qualified as an officer; is there any power, ju- 
dicial or legislative, in the United States which could deprive that man 
of his office under this law? That would present the question in a light 
that would bring the whole of aries geen distinctly into view; and 
I think that the opinion and answer of every lawyer in the Senate must 
be that that man would hold his office by the 3 of the Presi- 
dent made after a ratification of the Senate, the law to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Suppose that the President of the United States should send in here 
a man who had been disqualified under the second clause of the four- 
teenth amendment, and the Senate by a vote of two-thirds should ratify 
and confirm his nomination? Even in a case of that kind this body 
would have the constitutional power to waive the provision and accept 
his services. There might be circumstances where it would become a 
national necessity that a thing of that sort should take place. 

But what I am trying to show is that it is not in the power of Con- 
gress ond legislation merely to put disqualifications for holding office— 
mark the words—to put disqualifications for holding office upon citi- 
zens of the United States which are not recognized in the Constitution 
of the United States, either expressly or by some necessary implication, 
such as unfitness for office. To take a man who is qualified, who is 
fit, who has all the te information to make hima competent and 
good officer of the United States Government, and enact against that 
man by name a law that he shall not hold an office under the Govern- 
ment of the United States because he is worth a million dollars or be- 
cause he is not worth 5 cents or because his politics are this way or that 
way or for any other cause—forif you can disqualify him for one cause 
by an act of you can disqualify him for any—to take an in- 
dividual, name him in a personal statute, declare that the Congress of 
the United States enacts ‘‘you are disqualified for holding office;’’ sir, 
you have not got the power todoit. The President can appoint him 
and the Senate can confirm him, and the President can commission 
him, and he can go along and execute the functions of his office in de- 
spite of the decree of all of which merely proves that there 
are some things which Congress can not do, and among the things 
that Congress can not do we can not pass an ex post facto law to con- 
demn a man from holding an office in any department of this Govern- 
ment because of an offense committed before the time that he was ap- 

inted hitherto or before the time of the enactment of the law. That 
is the proposition on which I stand. 

It has not been necessary, it would have been inappropriate, perhaps 
it would have been exciting or even aggravating fora man coming as I do 
from the South hitherto to have made a question of this kind and to 
have pressed it upon the attention of the Senate; but now you are ask- 
ing us to vote to increase this Army by two hundred officersand by five 
thousand private soldiers, and this law stands upon the statute-book 
to say to us, The men who are to go into this Army under this new 
régime must be men whoare not of your kith and kin, men who do not 
live in your section of the country, men who do not think as you do; 


might just as well have 
attem to declare by an act of Congress that I could not have taken 
my seatas a Senator from Alabama because I had participated in the 
rebellion, and I did it with my eyes open and my heart in my hand— 
no question about that. 

Now when you are asking money to increase the Army of the United 
States and we have got votes, do not ask us to violate both our sense 
of constitutional obligation and our sense of respect for the men who 
have grown up and lived with us and whom we do honor in person 
and in way, and ask us to do that while you call on us to vote 
for the bill to increase the Army of the United States. Never will I 
vote for a bill to increase the Army of the United States while a single 
man that bore arms in the South is excluded from it, unless you men- 
tion Mr. Davis, and I name him because I know he would not accept it. 

That is my view of this question. Iam sorry, Mr. President, that 
the oecasion never before arose when I had to discuss it. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I think the time has arrived when we 
have to a period when the transactions of the war may be 
regarded as matters of history, when we have survived its passions, its 
prejudices, and its antagonisms. I think I see on the other side of the 
Chamber and throughout the entire country, North and South, a dispo- 
sition to forget whatever was wrong and whatever was violent and bit- 
ter in resentment, and to accept the past as one of the inevitable con- 
sequences of providential arrangements. The time has come when we 
may speak a word in defense of those men who, acting in obedience to 
their conscientious judgment, whatever may have been the correctness 
or incorrectness of their opinions, followed them to the death. The 
officers of the Army of the United States who went into the confederate 
service and the officers of the Army of the United States who remained 
loyal to the Union were not divided by any very great stretch of opin- 
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ion. Some at least of the most distinguished officers of the Army of 
the Union in their judgment stood upon a balance as to which side 
their convictions of duty, their feelings, and their past associates should 
lead them. That fact is well known as to each and to both of them 


whether they adhered to the one cause or to the other. They acted 
from causes over which they had no control, from the associations of 
the past, from convictions and judgments which had come to them in 
the ordinary course of life, and they were conscientious. One was 
equal in every respect to the other. 

I think we might now approach that plane of judgment, of calm 
consideration, of justice, to say here what Mr. Sumner said long before 
the war, that the man who followed his conscientious judgment obeyed 
that which was a higher law to him than the obligations of govern- 
ment or his opinions in regard to public policy. And however we may 
fail to discriminate in the moment of passion, the judgment of history 
must ever accord tothe man who imperils his life, who goes to the field 
and into the battle and suffers every form of sacrifice for a conscientious 
opinion and belief of right, the highest character to which a human be- 
ing may attain. Therefore, sir, I think we can not now say that the 
officers of the Army because they were educated at West Point, be- 
cause after serving under the flag of the Union they conceived an opin- 
ion different from those who adhered to the Government are justly sub- 
ject to any imputation. 

True, we all perceive now the unfortunate error of that course; true, 
it seems now in the light of experience, now when opinion has become 
developed fact and been crystallized into great and accomplished results, 
that the country would have been better served if all of us had adhered 
to the Union and sustained it and there had been no secession and no 
war; but to impute to the men who differed in judgment a want ot 
either conscientious opinion or of high and honorable performance of 
duty as they understood it is both unwise and impolitic and narrow- 
minded, unjust, ungenerous, and unworthy of civilized and Christian 
men. Therefore I would to-day gladly see a state of opinion and law 
in which the meritorious men of the Union Army who went into the 
confederacy at the beginning of the war from conscientious conviction 
were not only allowed to enter the service but were invited to do so. 

It is to the interest of the people that the citizens of both opinions, 
Union and confederate, should hold office, both civil and military, with- 
out distinction or difference as to the part they took a quarter of a cent- 
ury ago. This was the opinion of Charles Sumner, expressed many 

ears ago. Itis both the Divine and human judgment that to err is 

uman, to forgive, divine; and he who would perpetuate strife and ill- 
will and resentments can hold no place in the respect and esteem of an 
intelligent, humane, and just public sentiment. Under what govern- 
ment and in what period of the history even of barbarous times was it 
ever before heard that men should be excluded from military service 
because they thought many years before that they had grievances which 
justified them in attempting revolution by arms. 

Who would deny that if General Lee were living to-day he would 
not be as loyal to the Union, as brave and devoted as any other man, 
be he who he may? Who doubts that if war existed and General Grant 
were alive he would select General Lee with the acclamation of the 
whole country to be an officer high in command in the Union armies ? 
Who would doubt his loyalty, and who would doubt his honest devo- 
tion to what he thought was right? And now when this great war, 
this great difference of opinion, this antagonism produced from causes 
which the Senate has nothing to do with, which came in the order of 
Providence, has passed, who but men of narrow and vindictive judg- 
ment can question that the men of the army who went with the South 
from honest convictions of duty are not equal in every respect in their 
desire to serve the country, in their capacity to do it in their character 
as men as any others? 

Therefore, sir, I hail with great gratification the expressions which 
come from some distinguished soldiers of the other side of the Chamber, 
and I think it would be well not only that this law were repealed but 
that there should be in the Union Army of to-day some of those men 
whose misfortune it was to have gone with the South, and sacrificed 
their places in the Army, their future preferment, their families, and 
themselves to what they regarded at the time as a duty. 

This is certainly the just judgment of a great majority of the people 
of this country, and it should have expression in the laws. 

Mr. CONGER. Mr. President, the proposition is to repeal the law 
which has been on the statute-book for years—since 1866 I am informed 
until now—making some little, slight, insignificant distinction between 
those who sustained the Government and the nation in the time ot 
_ peril and those who, having sworn to defend the nation and the Consti- 

tution and the laws, deserted their country and joined in a rebellion 
which cost this country hundreds of thousands of valuable lives, mill- 
ions of treasure, and desolate hearths all over the North. Weareasked 
to repeal that last remaining little indication that in this nation and 
in this Government and among this people there did exist and still 
exists some little distinction in favor of the loyal soldier and against 
the disloyal soldier, 

Sir, I have been waiting for some years for the discussion in Congress 
to assume the form which it assumes to-day. I venture to say that 
the soldiers of the Army of the Union who read this discussion here 
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to-day are beginning to wonder whether they were not a little more in 
the wrong and a little more deserving of censure for having girded on 
their armor to sustain the country than those who had sworn to sup- 
port the Constitution and laws and went into the rebellion, compelling 
them to go into battle and into trials to sustain the country. They 
may begin to think that they are a little worse off and a little more 
deserving of blame than their opponents. 

Why, sir, the honey and the water and molasses speeches of to-day 
would indicate that our Southern brethren were really so forced b; 
Providential circumstances, as the Senator from Florida [Mr. Cary 
says, that having resisted as long as they could against all assaults upon 
their loyalty and upon their patriotism, they were finally compelled by 
an overruling Providence to go with the South, fight the North, and 
fight the country! I have been waiting for some years for this day to 
come around. Ithas come a little earlier tlian I expected. 

The remarks which have been made to-day are a little stronger than 
I thought they would be in this year of grace. The appeals to our 
sympathies come a little more frequent than I supposed they would 
come for at least a few years more. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. GIBSON], with his high sense of 
honor and his fine sensibilities and many of those things which I ad- 
mire in him, has offered an amendment to this Army bill to repeal a 
law which he himself says has no effect in the world and can not have 
any effect upon any of those in whose behalf he speaks and in whose 
behalf others speak here. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN], with his usual boldness, 
not only approves of this amendment, but, as he has done on former 
occasions, impresses upon the minds of his brother Senators and upon 
the country the fact that he went into the rebellion deliberately, in- 
tentionally, knowingly, and that he would do again to-day the samo 
thing; that he approved the war and that his fellows did then, and 
that he glories in it to-day. His brother Senators are not as bold as 
that. Ihave no doubt that feeling exists, exists to a greater extent than 
is communicated tous here. I have no doubt that is, in the minds of 
many Senators as well as of many Southern men, the great redeeming 
thing of their lives, the glory-point they have reached in their brief 
existence, that they were rebels against this Government; that they 
were traitors to their country; that they did engage in a war with their 
fellows against this Union. 

Some of them regret that they were defeated; some of them regret 
undoubtedly that the Union triumphed; some of them regret that there 
is not that Southern confederacy with the black-marble slab of slavery 
as the keystone of its organization, ofits system. Those views are not 
expressed as readily now in these piping days of peace as perhaps they 
are indulged in. The time has not quite come for that exhibition of 
sentiment and for that proposed return to a similar condition of oppo- 
sition to this Government if they saw cause to withdraw their allegiance 
to it. 

Now, sir, repeal this law to-day. The Senators all say it is of no 
earthly benefit to their constituents and to their people; that those who 
engaged in the war are too old to come in as lieutenants now. Could 
they not come in as paymasters? Could they not come in any of the 
offices that are appointed in the Army from civil life? Have you not 
a President to make the appointments? With the kindness and deli- 
cacy and genial sensibility of Senators aroused as they have been at- 
tempted to be aroused to-day, would not this Senate, following on in 
this era of peace and kindness and hospitality and honey and milk and 
molasses, confirm anybody whom the President should appoint? 

Ah, they will go a little farther than that to-morrow. Repeal this 
little distinction, an unnecessary distinction as they say, between loy- 
alty and treachery, and to-morrow we shall be called upon—I think 
to-morrow, but perhaps not till the day after to-morrow, for these things 
must not succeed each other too rapidly—we shall be called upon to 
vote thanks to the gallant soldiers of the confederacy, first for the 
bravery they exhibited—for they could not very well ask me to vote 
thanks for their loyalty to the country, but for their bravery—to vote 
thanks to that class of men in the South who every Southern Senator 
when, he speaks of them declares are perfect gentlemen, belonging to 
the best families, with the highest influence, with unstained reputa- 
tions, because they are Democrats and because they belonged te the 
confederate army. 

Why, sir, at the South at this very hour the great mark of distinc- 
tion among the Southern people, let them say and let their represent- 
atives say what they choose, the thing that opens the pathway to glory 
and to promotion and to honor in civil life and to honor in social life, 
is that men were officers and soldiers in that great army arrayed for 
the destruction of their country. Look over the list, look upon the 
faces of our comrades here, see how few ever come from the South here 
to represent any State or any people that served in the Union Army. 
I look over that array of my colleagues on this floor and I find but one 
solitary man that was in the Union Army, and he irom away among 
the mountains of Tennessee. He is tolerated on that side of the Cham- 
ber, not from any sympathy with the past, not from any remembranc2 
of the old associations of the war. That is the condition of feeling. 

I say to gentlemen that they have begun a little too early in removing 
all the landmarks and distinctions between the soldiers of the grand 
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army of the Republic and those who unfortunately deserted their coun- 
try and engaged in a hand-to-hand fight for the destruction of its insti- 
tutions. Wait awhile. You admit that the repeal of this law will do 
no good; then its existence on the statute-book does no harm. But the 
Senator from Louisiana says it is a little stigma, there is a faint shadow 
of discredit thrown by this law upon men who were en in rebellion. 
There is a little thing which in the minds of the people who read the 
laws of the United States might by some possibility recall the fact that 
there was a time when loyalty meant something in this country and 
when treachery against this country meant something too. The little 
stigma, the little faint shadow of reproach remaining here, the little 
slight difference that exists between the war-worn soldier of the Re- 
public and the soldier of the confederacy Iam not yet ready to vote 
to remove. 

I am as kindly disposed and feel personally as willing to doall that 
may properly be done to my colleagues or to the people of the South 
as any man on this floor, notwithstanding the charge that I am, as some 
say, malignant and hard-hearted and ugly in this matter; but Senators on 
that side know it, and members of the House with whom I have served 
for years knowit. But I do say in behalf of the people of the North that 
if there is upon the statute-book some little faint trace remaining that 
indicates that in this country there has been a time—if it is entirely 
removed now there has been a time—when loyalty and love of country 
and fidelity to trust and support of our institutions and regard for the 
perpetuity of the Union had force enough to enact such a law as that, 
we will let it remain there a little while longer. 

If you repeal this and two other laws that were passed, what do you 
do but insinuate against those who these laws that they were 
unfeeling, that they were cruel, that they were harsh, that they kept 
up the differences of sections and of beliefs? I am not quite prepared 
to say that those who by making the laws or by marshaling the armies 
of the country saved this nation and saved it asa nation, and saved this 
Union and saved it with its institutions, and saved it with its accursed 
institutions that were once fastened upon it removed, are not worthy of 
some reverence and some respect. When you talk about the stigma 
upon those who are affected by this law, what kind of a stigma do you 
cast upon those men who, in this Hall and in the other Hall of Con- 
gress, passed the laws that they believed best and necessary to save the 
Government and to protect it after it was saved? 

I do not expect to be called upon in two or three days to pass a vote 
of thanks to these men for removing the little faint stigma that is sup- 
posed to rest upon them, but I do expect, if I live a few years longer, 
to see such resolutions offered here and passed here, if there is power 
to pass them, as will remove all distinctions between loyalty and 
treachery in the past and all that could be a warning to the people in 
the future. I expect to see the soldiers of the confederate army placed 
on the pension-roll, if the votes of my opponents on that side of the 
Chamber can place them there, for the tery same reason given by the 
Senator from Alabama, that the people of the South, including within 
this term all those who were opposed to the Union, have to contribute 
part of the money to pay the pensions. The reasoning is just the same 
which the Senator from Alabama has spoken of now. He says if his 
people support the Army they should receive the benefits of the places 
in that Army, because they pay part of the expenses. 

Sir, I say that we can not advance any faster than we have in the last 
fifteen years in removing all traces of the opprobrium of the rebellion; 
and so proceeding, perhaps in the next five years there will be billsin- 
troduced here and advocated here, ay, and passed here, putting upon 
the pension-rolls the names of confederate soldiers because they were 
confederate soldiers. 

I did not open this discussion. I would not bring up these sectional 
questions, Our friends on the other side entreat us for God’s sake to 
keep still about old past issues, and yet dayafter day in speeches, and 
week after week in amendments or in bills, we would be the dumbest 
brutes under God’s heavens if we did not see that their bills and their 
amendments necessarily open in the minds of Northern people all these 
old sectional issues. Let themsleep; be patient and be quiet; and let 
the laws of the land remain. 

Gentlemen condemn the opening of sectional issues here when every 
day in their bills they revive the thoughts and the feelings connected 
with them; and if one of us says a word on this side of the Chamber 
we are taunted to our hearts’ content with bringing forward sectional 
issues, reviving the past, bringing up the old things that ought to have 
been forgotten. We must say no word here in behalf of those who 
made our laws which you would repeal. We must say no word in 
favor of and in honor of our soldiers. We must say no word here in 
the line of keeping up to some feeble extent the distinction between 
the loyal soldiers and the disloyal confederates. 

I am not prepared to vote for this amendment. I am not p: 
to vote for it as it is proposed to be modified. I think if there is no 
good object in it except to carry insult to the framers of this law and 
to carry insult to every Northern soldier and every loyal man it had 
better remain where it is. It has no business in this bill anyway. 
It is a matter of public policy, a matter of public concern about which 
Congress can legislate independently of fastening it upon an Army bill. 


Gentlemen say they will not support this measure; they do not like 
to vote for this kind of a bill with that elause of the old law remaining. 
They are not going to vote forthe bill anyway. -Whoever dreams that 
the Senator from Alabama will vote for this hill? And yet he tells us 
that he can not be asked to support such a bill as this. I do not ex- 
pect any vote on that side of the Chamber in favor of this bill in the 
end when it comes to its passage. ` 

Mr. LOGAN. Two or three. 

Mr. CONGER. I might expect one or two Union soldiers that I re- 
ferred to, and I do not know but that there may be others who were 
Union men during the war; but why do those Senators who for years 
and years, with their compatriots in the other House, have opposed the 
presence and the use and the existence of an army anywhere until they 
succeeded in driving them entirely from their borders—why do they 
want an army at all or to have it increased at all? Not one man will 
vote for it, in my judgment, among the Senators on that side who 
joined with their colleagues in the House years ago in destroying and 
driving away from the whole South every man who wore the blue on 
any and every geeen unless it was along the borders of the Rio 
Grande when the Mexicans were coming over to steal cattle. Then 
our Texas Senators and members of the House prayed loudly for the 
Army to keep off thieves, not to protect life, not to protect the rights 
of citizens, not to put down insurrection, but to protect the ranches of 
Texas against the inroads of Mexican cattle-thieves. Then there were 
bills to increase the Army, and bills to call out new regiments tempo- 
rarily, and bills for all kinds of things, because cattle were in danger. 
Who ever heard of such bills when human life was in danger? Who 
ever heard such a demand when the rights and the liberties of hun- 
dreds and of thousands of our citizens, either old citizens or newly 
made citizens, enfranchised citizens, were jeopardized and endangered? 
Who then ever heard of a call for troops, or who would permit troops 
to be in a neighborhood where those outrages were inflicted? But 
whenever property is in danger, whenever the long-horned steer is in 
danger of being taken across the Rio Grande toward Mexico, then 
the whole South rises up with indignation that the Army is so small 
and demands its increase, and demands that its Senators protect the 
long-horns of the Texas steer and prevent his being driven away by 
the Mexican greasers. [Laughter. ] 

Let this matter rest a while. I do not think we want to vote for the 
amendment of the Senator from Louisiana to-day. I think we can get 
along without it for a little while longer. It has called forth these pa- 
thetic appeals from the Senator from Alabama and the Senator from 
Florida. The appeal of the latter was most touchingtome. Thetruth 
is, that when the Senator from Florida makes one of those delicate ap- 
peals to my tender susceptibilities I always have to break up for fear 
I shall be led astray. [Laughter.] Generally I rely upon him to stand 
by the side of the Constitution of my country. The Lord knows he 
is never wanting when there is any possible chance to defend the Con- 
stitution of my country, and I thank God for it. There are one or two 
others that I rely upon in a smaller degree on such occasions, but the 
Senator from Florida I never have any hesitation about. I say to my 
friends here that if there is an unconstitutional provision in any bill, 
they need not worry about it; the Senator from Florida, thank God, 
is at his post, and we are safe yet. [Laughter.] 

But when he does appeal to me in those dulcet notes of his to forgive 
the past and forget the past, when he convinces me in such a logical 
and impassioned and delicate way that the North, although possibly 
right, and the South, although in those days possibly wrong; yet by a 
curious logic, by a curious chain of argument, which he knows so well 
how to use, he wraps himself around my tender susceptibilities and 
carries me off with him. Why, he caught the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs to-day; even he was yielding this point, not 
because his judgment was affected by these remarks, but because his 
tender susceptibilities were aroused. That is what I complain of. 
[Langhter.] 

And the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL], who has retired 
from the conflict now, he too desired to have it understood by the 
American people that in his bosom or somewhere around there was a 
great magnanimous heart, easily touched and affected by the sorrows 
and the sadness which the Senator from Louisiana knows so well how 
to portray in language pathetic, touching, affecting. 

I do not know how many on this side or on the other side desire to 
vote in favor of this amendment, but I rose to say just a word or two 
finally in excuse of those who might vote for it, because it is hard to 
resist these touching appeals to our delicate susceptibilities. I have 
had to struggle against it to the utmost limit of my power for fear of 
being led astray by the persuasive eloquence of the Senator from Florida 
and the touching allusions of my friend from Louisiana. I hope I shall 
be able to resist them both. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 

posed by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. GIBSON]. 

Mr. BERRY. The yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Theyeasand nays have been ordered, 
the Chair is informed. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. CHACE (when Mr. ALpDRICH’s name was called). I desire to say 
that ny cote LEE. ALDRICH] is paired with the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. EN]. 

. JACKSON (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar]. If he were present, I should 
te yea. 

Mr. BERRY (when the name of Mr. Jones, of Arkansas, was called). 


JONES, of Arkansas] is paired with the Senator 
Indian: Harrison]. If my colleague were here, he would 
vote 


Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. If he were here, I should 
vote “nay, Y 

Mr. SEWELL (when his name was called). On all questions con- 
nected with this bill I am paired with my colleague [Mr. MCPHER- 
SON]. 

at BECK (when Mr. VANCE’s name was called). The Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE] is paired with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. PALMER]. The Senator from North Carolina would 
vote yea, if present. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. MILLER. Iam paired with the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ransom]. If he were here, I should vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. MANDERSON. Iam paired with the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BLACKBURN]. 

Mr. JACKSON. I announce the pair of my colleague [Mr. HAR- 
RIS) with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
if present, would vote yea.“ 

Mr. BLAIR, My colleague [Mr. PIKE] is paired with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. If present, my colleague would vote 

na U 


Mr. COCKRELL. My coll e [Mr. Vest] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. CuLLom i If present, my colleague would vote 
ea. ? 

Mr. BECK (after having voted in the affirmative). I voted ‘“‘yea,”’ 
but I am reminded that I am paired with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
ALLISON], who is now necessarily absent. I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will announce for the last time that my colleague 
[Mr. Haspron] is absent on account of sickness in his family, and is 
paired with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PLUMB] on this question. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 25; as follows: 


colleague [Mr. 
ec Indiana in 


YEAS—2. 
Berry, Coke, Gray, Payne, 
Brown, — og Jones of Nevada, Pagh, y 
Butler, E enna, 
Gamreron, Gibso Maye wall” 
n, axey, 5 
s „ Morgan, Wilson of Md. 
NAYS—235. 
Blair, Frye, Morrill, Stanford, 
55 , e 
Chace, wiley, eberger, an s 
Conger, I 5 Sabin, s Wilson of Iowa. 
Dawes, 2 Sawyer, 
Dolph illan, „ 
Evarts, Mitchell of Oreg., Spooner, 
ABSENT—26. 
Aldrich, George, Jones of Florida, Plumb, 
Allison, Ham M „ 
Beck, Sewell, 
Black burn, Harrison, Miller, Vance, 
Camden, : Hoar, Mitchell of Pa., Vest. 
Cullom, Jackson, Palmer, 
Edmunds, Jones of Arkansas, Pike, - 
So the amendment was rejected. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments made asin Committee of the Whole were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and was 
read the third time. > 

Mr. HALE. I ask for the yeas and nays on the passage of the bill. 

The years and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BUTLER. I simply desire to state very briefly my reason for 
voting against this bill. It is not for the reasons assigned by the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. CONGER] at all. It is not because I appre- 
hend any danger from the increase of the Army; but it is because I 
think it better to appropriate the money which will be necessary to 
pay the expenses of this increase to some other purposes; ſor instance, 
the manufacture of cannon, or the building of fortifications, or the con- 
struction of a navy, or some object which I think is very much more 
needful to the country than the increase of the Army. I have not the 
slightest objection to the Army or to its increase at the proper time. 
T do not think that time has arrived, and I shall therefore vote againt 
the bill. ‘ 

Mr. BECK. I desire to say only that I am opposed to this bill, be- 
cause, in the first place, I do not believe there is any need for an increase 
of the Army now. ‘Ten years ago it was the opinion of the Congress 
of the United States that the Army ought to be reduced from thirty 
thousand to twenty-five thousand, and it was so reduced at a time when 
there was more need for an army than there is now, for there was more 


Epuunps]. My colleague, 


likelihood of disturbance in the country in a variety of ways and the 
Indian problem was in a far less satisfactory condition than it is now. 

When the Army was so reduced by gentlemen who do not maintain 
the same views of politics that I do, and when the country has been 
carried on successfully with an army that could not be enlisted above 
twenty-five thousand men from that time to this, that weshould be called 
upon now, aftera change of administration which professes to be for 
reform and economy in expenditures, to increase the Army of the United 
States by five thousand men and add two hundred officers to our al- 
ready top-heavy army establishment, so far as officers are concerned, 
seems to me to be so impolitie, that I, for one, will not vote for any such 
bill. If chat is what we are to offer to the country as the first fruit of 
the victory of the great party to which I have the honor to belong, I 
will not be entrapped in that way. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It ought to be said that when the reduction was 
originally made it was not done upon its merits, or, if I may use the 
expression, fairly, because it was done by an amendment to an Army 
appropriation bill, and many measures that got through used to get 
through (until we abandoned that process, as I hope we have now) 
upon appropriation bills that could not have received the approval of 
the two Houses upon an independent vote. I do not believe that the 
reduction of the Army would have carried then if put upon its own 
merits. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 
On this question the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BECK (when his name was called). I would vote aque the 
bill but for the fact that I am paired with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
ALLISON ]} who is now absent. 

Mr. BUTLER (when his name was called). I understand from the 
chairman of the Committee on Military that my colleague [Mr. 
HAMPTON] would vote ‘‘yea’’ on the passage of this bill. I am paired 
with him, and if he were present I should vote nay.“ 

Mr. COCKRELL (when Mr. CuLLom’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. Vest], who is detained from the Senate Chamber by ill- 
ness, is paired with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. CuLtom]. If my 
colleague were present, he would vote nay.“ 

Mr. MORRILL (when Mr. EDMUNDS’S name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. EDMUNDS] is paired with the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. HARRIS], who would vote ‘‘nay,’’ and my colleague, I under- 
stand, would vote yea.” 

Mr. JACKSON (when his name was called). I am with the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HoAR]. If he were present, he would 
vote yea“ and I should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. BERRY (whenthe nameof Mr. JONES, of Arkansas, was called). 
I again announce the pair of my colleague [Mr. Joxxs, of Arkansas 
with the Senater from Indiana [Mr. HARRISON]. My colleague, 
present, would vote nay.“ 

Mr, KENNA (when his name was called). My colleague [Mr. CAM- 
DEN] is paired with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH]. 

Mr. MANDERSON (when his name was called). Iam with 
the rary from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN ], who is against this bill. 

am for it. 

Mr. PALMER (when his name was called). Iwould vote yea,“ if 
I were not paired with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. GEORGE. Iam paired with the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. PIKE]. I do not know how he would vote. If he were present, 
I should vote nay.’’ 

Mr. MILLER. Iam paired with the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ransom]. If he were here, I should vote nay.” 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to announce that the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ransom], if present, would vote ‘‘nay.’’ 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish to call the attention of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. GEORGE] who announced his pair with my colleague [ Mr. 
PIKE]. Did the Senator from Mississippi also vote? = 

Mr. GEORGE. No, sir; I declined to vote on account of the pair. 

Mr. BLAIR. I understood it so, but others supposed the Senator 
voted. I understood that he declined to vote. 

Mr. BECK. I announced my pair with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
ALLISON]. I desire to withdraw that announcement and to vote. I 
vote ‘‘nay.’’ 


The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 31; as follows: 
YEAS—19. 
Blair, Frye, Mitchell of Oreg., Sabin, 
p n, Hawley, - 3 f Sawyer, 
wes, togn: ayne, er, 
Dolph, MoMillan, 3 Stanford. 
Evarts, Mahone, Riddleberger, 
NAYS—31, 
Beck, Colquitt, 1 Sherman 
Berry, ban . Nevada, Teller, 
Bowen, Eustis, Kenna, Van Wyck, 
Brown, Fair, Maxey, Voorhees, 
Call, Gibson, Morgan, ‘all 
Chace, Plumb, Wilson of Towa, 
Gray, eh, Wilson of 
Coke, Saulsbury, 
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ABSENT—2. 
Aldrich, George, Jones of Florida, Sewell. 
Allison, Har“ McPherson, $ = 
rson, sneer 
Butler, Harrison Miller, Vest. 
Camden, Hoar, Mitchell of Pa, 85 
Cullom, Jackson, Palmer, ¢ 
Edmunds, Jones of Arkansas, Pike, 
So the bill was rejected. 


C. B. BRYAN & co. 


Mr. DOLPH. Task leave to make a report which I should have made 
this morning from the Committee on Claims. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be received if there 
be no objection. 

Mr. DOLPH: Iam instructed by the Committee on Claims, to whom 
was referred the amendment pro by the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Harris] to the resolution (Order of Business No. 359) to refer the 
claim of C. B. Bryan & Co. to the Court of Claims, to report it favor- 
ably. 

ADMISSION OF WASHINGTON—ORDEE OF BUSINESS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business, being the bill (S. 67) to provide for the formation 
and admission into the Union of the State of Washington, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I beg the attention of the Senate 
for a moment toa sos ofconcern to us all. The regular order of busi- 
ness is the bill in charge of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLatr] 
for the admission of the Territory of Washington as a State. I desire 
very much to have the consideration of House bill 1297 authorizing the 
construction of a building for the accommodation of the Library, and I 
shall be very glad to come to an understanding with the Senator from 
Connecticut upon that subject, not to proceed with it perhaps now, 
but I am satisfied from the previous consideration which the Senate 
has given to this identical bill for years past that it can be passed, if I 
can secure its consideration, in a very short time. 

Mr. PLATT. Does the Senator desire to get consideration for it this 
evening? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I should say not. I NO!“ ‘‘No!??] Itislate. 

Mr. PLATT. Will it not answer the purpose of the Senator to call 
it > ane the morning hour to-morrow? The unfinished business is for 
20° : 

Mr. VOORHEES. I wanted to arrest the attention of the Senate, 
and if it be agreeable to the Senate I will call it up after the conclusion 
of the morning business to-morrow, satisfied that it will take but a 
small portion of the morning hour to pass it. If the Senator from Con- 
necticut will assent to that arra t I shall be obliged to him, and 
I am satisfied that it will not interfere with his bill. 

Mr. PLATT. The bill for the admission of Washington Territory 
does not become the order of business until 2 o’clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There can be no special orders dur- 
ing the morning hour. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Then I give notice that to-morrow, after the com- 
pletion of the morning oe proper, not the morning hour, I shall 
ask the Senate to consider th bill. 

Mr. BERRY. On several diferent ee have given notice that 
Ishould call up a bill pending on the Calendar. I gave notice a few 
days ago that on the conclusion of the Army bill I would ask the Senate 
to take up that bill. I can not consent to any arrangement by which 
the bill of the Senator from Indiana shall be called up in the morning, 
because I expect to ask the Senate to take up the bill of which I gave 
notice before the Army bill was acted on. 

Mr. BLAIR. I wish to say to the Senate that there is a great accumu- 
lation of pension business upon the Calendar, and I give notice that 
immediately upon the conclusion of the consideration of the Library 
bill I shall ask the Senate to of the private pension bills, and 
also of Order of Business 347, being the bill (S. 1886) for the relief of 
soldiers of the late war honorably six months’ service, 
who are disabled and dependent upon their own labor for su and 
of dependent parents of soldiers who died in the service or from dis- 
abilities contracted therein. 

Mr. INGALLS. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 47 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, April 7, 1886. 


The House met at 120’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. H. 
MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved, 


CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message from 


the President of the United States; which was read, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 


To the Senale and House of Representatives of the United States: 
I transmit herewith for the consideration of Con with a ae 3 peos 
priate . the tary of State 
tain correspondence the treaty right of Chinese subjects other 
laborers “ to go and come of their own Bats will and accord,” 
In my annual message of the 8th of December last I said: 
lication of of the acts lately passed to execute the treaty of 1880, 
ion of Chinese laborers in the United States, individual 
cases of hardship have occurred be ond the powerof the Executive to remedy, 
and calling udicial de 
These eases of individual bardehip are due to the ambiguons and defective 
provisions of the acts of Con 1 respectively on the 6th May, 1882, 
5 9 The ip has in some cases been remedied by the action 
of 3 other cases, however, where the p logy of the statutes 
has appeared tat be conclusive against an coos on the part of the officers 
charged with the execution of the law, Chinese persons expressly entitled to 
8 under the treaty have been refused s landing and sent back to 
the country whence they came, without being afforded any opportunity toshow 
in the courts or otherwise their right es the Re Deve’ of free ingress and egress 
— it was the purpose of the treat 
In the language of one of the judici A eee of the Supreme Court ot 
the 3 States to which I have referred, “the supposition should not be in- 
mn pe Congress, while professing to faithfully execute the treaty stipula- 
and recognizing the fact that they secure to a certain class the tto go 
from and come to the United States, intended to make its protection depend 


upon the ae Te of conditions which it was 9 impossible to per- 
ma — a tien 554, Chew Heong v. U. 
5 ul reg opas such an e condition in not providing 
e under proper certificate, of Chinese travelers of the ex- 
erspted cases most likely to arise in ordinary commercial inter- 


n Gof wrecks — Chinese — fe = 5 1 purports to secure 


2 exempted classes of prescribed certifi- 
3 certificates shall be the aoe sera Haas : 
n 


and the sole per- 
missible evidence to establish a pe of entry into the ted States. But it 
provides in terms for the issuance of certificates in two cases only: 


a) Chinese subjects departing from a port of China; and 
Chinese (ie. of the 


—s Chinese race) who ma at the time be sub- 
jects of some foreign government other than China, and who may depart for the 
States from the ports of such other foreign government. 
~ A statute is certainly most unusual wie purporting to execute the provis- 
ions of a — Py with ese subjects, enacts strict formali- 
ties as the subjects of other a dea Preemie than that of China. 
Itis earnest attention of Co: to the cir- 


cient that I — call the 
cumstance that the statute makes no provision 

merous class of Chinese persons who, retaining their Chinese subjection insome 
— — jin other than China, desire to come from such countries to the United 


whatever for the somewhat nu- 


have tions of magnitude throughout the 
world. They do not become — a or subjects of the country where they may 
temporarily reside and trade; they continue rae eae pea of China, and to them 


the 1 es. Yet, if such a Chinese subject, the 
head of a house at Hong-Kong or Yokohama or Honolulu or Havana 

to come from any of these places to the United States he is met 
irement that he must produce a certificate, in prescribed form and 


with the 

in the En issued by the- Chinese Government. If there be at the 
foreign p of residence no representative of the Chinese Government 
competent to issue a certificate in sd resor form, he can obtain none, and 
is under the provisions of the wW pudy debarred from entry into the 
United States. His 


usual passport will not suffice, for it is not in the 
form which the act prescribes shall sole permissible evidence of his right 
to land. And he can obtain no such certificate from the government of his place 
of en because he is not a ae or citizen thereof, at the time,” or at 
e. 
‘here being, therefore, no ry provision prescribing the terms upon which 
Chinese persons, 4 5 in 8 countries but not subjects or pare of such 


countries, may prove their status and phe eee e the exempted classes 
in the absence of a Chinese such country, the Secretary of the 
1 in 8 sion by directing on of Ln os og July 5, 1884, was vested, undertook 


to y the omission by d the revenue officers to ize as lawful 
certificates those issued in — of Chinese subjects by Sony Chinese consularand 
— ee of d 


. leparture, when visaed by the United 
States is appearsto bea just application of the spirit 
of the law, althoug puke ea 5 — in adopting this rule he was con- 
koue 8 the e judicial decisions as to what evidence is neces- 
sary to that an indivi ont Chinaman belongs to the exempted 


class. 
He, however, went beyond the spirit of the act, and the judicial decisions, b. 
providing, in a circular dated January 14, 1885, for the original issuance of su 

a certificate i Are United States consular officer at the port of departure, in the 
absence of a Chinese diplomatic or consular representative thereat. For it is 
clear that the act of Con the intervention of the United States 
consul only in a superv pe fet 5 pet function being to check the proceed- 

e pri 


contemplated 


ingand see that no abuse oge followed. The 5 5 7 orig- 
inal certification is wholly distinct from that supe: it either either 


with the foreign . erer leaving che Consular visn to 

stand alone and sufficient, or else it combines in one official act the distinct 
functions of certification and verification of the fact certified. 

‘The official character attaching to the consular certification contemplated by 

the unamended circular of January 14, 1885, is to be borne in mind. It is not 

ey. mit in their facie evidence of the status of the bearer, such as the courts may 


It became, therefore, 3 to amend the circular of January 14, 1885, and 
was done on the’ 13th of June Shoring: by striking out the clause’ pre- 

scribing original certification of status by the United States consuls. The 
this amendment is to Saye any certificate the United States consuls may 
the value it purported to possess, as sole permissible evidence under the 
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preseri! by Treasury regulati There is, 
however, nothing to prevent consuls giving certificates of facts within their 
knowledge, to be received as evidence in the absence of statutory authentica- 


tion, 
The complaint of the Chinese minister, in his note of March 24, 1886, is that 
e Chin San 


statute when its issuance was bed jons. 


ese merchant Lay Sang, of the house of King Lee & Co. = 
cisco, having arrived at San Francisco from Hong-Kong, and exhibited a certifi- 
cate of the United States consul at Hong-Kong as to his status asa merchant 
and consequently exempt Under the treaty, was refused permission to land, 
and was sent back to Hong-Kong by the steamer which brought him. While 
the certificate he bore was doubtless insufficient under the present law, it is to 
be remembered that there is at Hong-Kong no representative of the Govern- 
ment of China competent or authorized to issue the certificate required by the 
statute. The intent of Co: to legislate in execution of the treaty is thus 
defeated by a prohibition directly contrary to the treaty; and conditions are 
exacted which, in the words of the Supreme Court hereinbefore quoted, it 
was . — impossible to perform.” 

This anomalous feature of the act should be reformed as speedily as possible, 
in order that the occurrence of such cases may be avoided, and the imputation 
removed which would otherwise rest upon the good faith of the United States 
in the execution of their solemn treaty engagements. 


GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, April 6, 1888. 
SUBSTITUTE EMPLOYES IN TIE DEPARTMENTS. 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 
of the Treasury, in response to a resolution of the House calling 
for information in regard to the employment of substitutes in the sev- 
eral Departments, and transmitting a list of substitute employ és in the 
Treasury Department, showing their respective home post-offices and 
the compensation received by each; also the names and salaries of the 
regular employés whose places are so filled; which was referred to the 
Select Committee on Reform in the Civil Service, and ordered to be 
printed. 


The communication is as follows: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, April 5, 1888. 


ents are 5 to em 

er or not such substitutes are employed or appointed; 
and, if so, by whom so employed or appointed, and the amount of compensation 
on whom paid, and the amount of aaa pow pas d 

and by whom 


8 


1 : Seati ployés. 
Mr. TAULBEE. Task unanimous consent that that communication iis. done: C. S. FAIRCHILD, 
be printed in the RECORD. : Tepe Acting Roerelary. 
There was no objection, and it was so ordered. To the SPEAKER OF TIIE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Compensa- | Salary of reg- 
A Date of des- p Pgh] |e Date of 
Name of substitute. Home post-office. 8 tion. — sub- FG A ; em- | Name of regularemployé. | Home post-office, pointe, ak 
Mar. 22, 1886 $840 81. Renfro, Geo és uekx , Sept. 29, 1863 
Brown, Miss EN... d Jan. 23, 1886 900 Brown, Miss F. District of Columbia. 
Carter, Miss V.. Nov. 19, 1885 500 Korhaunner, Mrs. ‘Tonn 
Cartwright, Miss S. M.. Mar. 20, 1886 700 1, Crane, Miss K. G.... 
Cole, Mrs. E. K. Feb. 6, 1885 800 1, Duvall, Louis 
Doty, Mrs. A. W Aug. 7,1835 7% Stockdale, Mrs. A. P... 
1 


00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

Fox, Miss Imogene 800 00 
Godey, Miss C. C.. Mar, 4, 1836 500 00 
Harper, Miss Anni Dec. 14, 1885 500 00 
Heap, Miss Maggie Dec. 15, 1885 600 00 
Hayden, William F. Jan. 11,1886 $40 00 
ran, Thomas F Jan. 23, 1886 1,200 00 
Herron, Peter H Feb. 3, 1836 900 00 
Jones, R. IL. .| Mar, 12, 1886 360 00 
Warfield, L. G.. — Jan. 4. 1886 720 00 
Moulthrop, Mrs. J. F. .| May 20, 1885 8410 00 
Miller, Miss Alice. . .| Oct. 16, 1885 840 00 
Me! iss Mary... .| Nov, 16, 1885 450 00 
Mann, Miss H. N. Oet. 14,1 840 00 
Moore, Miss A ` .| Oct. 29,1885 720 00 
Mulquin, Miss Mary..... Mar. 8, 1886 720 00 
Nichols, Miss J. W..... 1.1885 800 00 
Petingale, Samuel K. May 22,1885 900 00 
Peacock, Nov. 14, 1885 480 00 
Reynolds, Miss Ma Aug. 6, 1855 900 00 
Rickey, Joseph M.. Mar. 9, 1886 1,000 00 
Ryan, Mrs. Mar. 3, 1886 720 00 
Stahl, Mrs. Lillia: Mar. 3, 1856 500 00 
Varden, Miss E. k. T.. I. . do... ... eee lege eoteseveoaserse! 900 00 
Yarnell, Mrs. R. A. Mar. 11, 1896 800 00 
Wood, Mrs. E. T 1,000 00 


. aX 1875 
Aug. 16, 1871 
ay 

Oct, 


Hmp 


EE 
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Fisher, 
Jones, F. 
Petingale, Thomas, 
Millar, Miss C. V. 
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Lee rs, S. 
Plant, Miss M. A. 
Varden, Mrs. A. C. 
Jennings, Halsey. 
Blake. Jam 


—— 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secre- | rule, a concurrent resolution of the Senate of the 5th instant, authoriz- 
tary of War, in response to a resolution of the House calling for infor- | ing the printing of n revised list of papers touching unpaid claims on 
mation in respect to the employment of substitutes in the several De- | account of French spoliations prior to July 31, 1801, transmitted by 


partments, and inclosing a circular order of the Secretary of War, dated 
July 2, 1883, prohibiting such employment in that ent; which 
was referred to the Select Committee on Reform in the Civil Service, 
and ordered to be printed. 
PEREZ DICKINSON, z 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the assistant 
clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the order and find- 
ings of fact of that court in the case of Perez Dickinson, surviving part- 
ner of the firm of Cowan & Dickinson, vs. United States; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on War Claims. 

LATE TREASURER NATIONAL HOME FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEERS. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a communication from 
Hon. B. F. Butler, late acting treasurer of the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers, asking for a re-examination of his accounts 
as such acting treasurer; which was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 

REFERENCE OF SENATE RESOLUTION. 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House, in accordance with the 


the President on the 17th instant; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Printing. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Prpcock, for ten days, on account of sickness in his family. 

To Mr. KELLEY, for three days. 

To Mr. NEGLEY, for three days. 

To Mr. HAYDEN, for six days, on account of important business, 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 


Mr. NEECE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled a joint resolution and bills 
of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the sume: ; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 73) authorizing the printing of committee 


reports; 
a bill (S. 683) granting a pension to Henry O. Hill; 
A bill (S. 1363) granting a pension to William Blanchard; 
A bill (S. 1127) toamend and correct the act approved March 3, 1885, 
granting a pension to Sarah Hague; 
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A bill 5 aon granting a pension to Mrs. Susan Gilman; ; 

A bill (S. 197) to increase the pension of Florence Murray; and 

A bill (S. 814) granting a pension to Mrs. Adaline M. Putnam. 

Mr. MoRAE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that 
they had examined and found duly enrolled a bill and joint resolution 
of the following title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 1270) to authorize the Mississippi Water-Power and 
Boom Company, of Brainerd, Minn., to construct a dam across the Mis- 
sissippi River; and 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 18) for the further distribution of the re- 
port of the Public Land Commission. 


PUBLIC BUILDING, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


s 

The SPEAKER. When the House adjourned on yesterday there was 
a privileged report pending, being a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill provid- 
ing for the erection of a public building at San Antonio, Tex. On the 
question of the adoption of the report of the conference committee the 
point that no quorum had voted was made, and the House accordingly 
adjourned. 

The question now is on agreeing to the report of the conference com- 
mittee. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio, demanded a division. 

The House proceeded to divide on the adoption of the report. 

Before the count was concluded, 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I do not insist upon a farther count. Ev- 
idently a majority is in favor of the report. 

So (no further count being demanded) the conference report was con- 


curred in. : 

Mr. DIBBLE moved to reconsider the vote by which the report of 
the conference committee was agreed to; and also moved that the mo- 
tion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


PRINTING OF EVIDENCE, 


Mr. FARQUHAR. On behalf of the Select Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service I ask unanimous consent to submit for present con- 
sideration the resolution which I send to the desk. : 

Mr. BLAND. If the resolution does not give rise to debate I shall 
not object. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


R That the Select Committee on Reform in the Civil Service is hereb 
authori. and empowered to have printed the evidence taken in the inv 
gation under the resolution of the House uiring said committee to investi- 
gate certain charges against the employés of the House. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 
There was no objection,-and the resolution was adopted. 


RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. WILLIS, from the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, reported 
back with sundry amendments the bill (H. R. 7480) making appropri- 
ations for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, 
with the amendments and accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAMMOND. I desire to reserve all points of order. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BLAND. Inasmuch as the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures lost yesterday, which had been assigned to it under the special 
order, I-move to dispense with the call of committees for reports. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri moves to dispense 
—e call of committees for reports. This requires a vote of two- 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 114, noes 22. 

So (further count not being called for, and two-thirds voting in favor 
thereof) the motion was agreed to. 


ELECTION CONTEST—HURD YS. ROMEIS. 

Mr. GREEN, of New Jersey. Under leave of the House heretofore 
given I present the views of part of the minority of the Committee on 
a on the contested-election case of Hurd rs. Romeis, State of 

io. 

The views of the minority were ordered to be printed with the report 
of the majority. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. BRAGG. I ask unanimous consent to present some adverse re- 
ports of the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. BLAND. I call for the regular order. 


The SPEAKER. The regular order is the morning hour for the con- 


sideration of bills, which begins at twelve minutes of 1 o’clock. 

Mr. BRAGG. I ask unanimous consent to introduce a bill to reduce 
the amount of silver in the dollar and to increase the value of the stand- 
ard dollar. 

Objection was made, 
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CONSIDERATION OF FREE-SHIP BILL. 
The Select Committee on American Ship-building and Ship-owning 
Interests was called. 

Mr. DUNN. Iam directed by the Select Committee on Ship-build- 
ing and Ship-owning Interests to call up from the House Calendar a 
resolution heretofore reported by that committee. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That Saturday, the 24th day of April next, be set apart for general de- 
bate on House bill 1219, commonly known as the “ free-ship bill,” and thatthe 
following Tuesday and Wednesday, the 27th and 28th sof April, after the 
morni = for the call of committees for reports and for the consideration 
of bills, be set apart for the further consideration and dis of said bill, the 
previous question on which, and all amendments thereto, n pending, shall be 
as ordered at 4 o'clock on said last-named day. 

The committee reported the resolution with the following amend- 
ments: 

Strike out “Hth day of April“ and insert ‘‘22d day of May,” 

Strike out “27th and days of April” and insert ‘25th and 26th days of 


May.” 

Mr. DUNN. This resolution simply sets apart three days for the 
consideration of what is known as the free-ship bill. Saturday, the 
22d of May, is for general debate only, and the Tuesday and Wednes- 
day following are to be devoted to the concluding consideration of the 
bill. It is thought that the bill is of too much importance to be pre- 
sented in the House within the two hours allowed for the call of com- 
mittees for consideration of bills; and at that late day in the session 
the business of the House will be so far advanced and so many appro- 
priation bills, it may be presumed, will be out of the way that those 
three days may well be devoted to that important subject. Unless 
there is a desire to make some suggestion or change I move the pre- 
vious question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution as 
amended. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 94, noes 9. 

So (further count not being called for) the resolution as amended was 


agreed to. 

Mr. DUNN moved to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was adopted; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be Jaid on 
the table. f 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


INDIAN COMMISSION. 


The Select Committee on Expenditures for Indians and Yellowstone 
Park was called. 3 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iam instructed to call up for consideration at this 
time the bill (H. R. 6973) to provide for the appointment of a commis- 
sion to i and report on the condition of Indians, Indian affairs, 
and for other purposes, heretofore reported by the Select Committee on 
Expenditures for Indians and Yellowstone Park. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is in Committee of the Whole House on 


the state of the Union. 
Mr. HOLMAN. I move to di the Committee of the Whole 


House on the state of the Union from the further consideration of the 
bill so that it may be considered in the House. 

The SPEAKER. That can be done by unanimous consent. 
objection to the request of the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I should like to hear the bill read. 

TheSPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire to have the bill read sub- 
ject to objection. 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, £c., That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to Reg menpe commission, to consist of six persons, three of whom 
shall be detail the officers of the Army not below the rank of ——, who 
shall report to the Secretary of or duty.the other members to be 
appointed from civil life or detailed from officers in the service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. It shall be the duty of the said commissioners, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior, to inspect from time to time, as he ma 
require, the condition of the Indians of the various tribes and bands on the dif- 
ferent reservations under the care, control, or jurisdiction of the United States. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be their duty in making such inspection to ascertain and 
report in detail as to the exact condition and needs of the Indians; what steps 
are necessary to be taken on behalf of the Government to improve their situa- 
tion in the directien of their self-support and complete civilization; what, if 
any, of the reservations may be reduced in area, and what portion thereof, not 
needed for Indian occupation, may be held by the Government in trust for the 
Indians having title thereto or law or treaty, and disposed of for their benefit; 
what, if any, Indians may, with their consent, be removed to other reservations, 
with a view to their concentration, and the sale, on their behalf and for their 
benefit, of their abandoned reservations; what, if any, lands reserved by ex- 
ecutive orders for Indian occupation are no longer needed forsuch purpose and 
may be restored to the public domain; what Indian lands now held in common 
should be allotted in severalty, the quantity to be allotted to heads of families, 
unmarried adults, orphans, or others, and what, if any, Indians are not A 0 
vided with or located upon reservations or land which may be patented to 
them; what is the exact numher of Indians belonging to each tribe or band, the 
extent to which they are civilized and engaged in industrial pursuits, and what 

circumstances and surroundings; whether they 

d be furnished with implements of agriculture or stock, and of what kind; 
in what cases and to what extent the support of the Government should be 
ithdrawn; in what manner the annuities or other funds a) priated or pay; 
able by the ‘United States to the Indians under existing es and lawsshould 
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" benefittothem; wherein 
and distributing Indian 
Indian 


required for the pro gen 
ervation; where d be established or discontinued; the relative 


plishing the ed of the Indian youth, and to 
make such training effective for their selſ support; in what manner and to what 
extent the Indians upon the reservations can be laced under the protection of 
our laws and subjected to their penalties,and which, if any, Indians should be 
invested with the rights of citizenship; the extent to which the Indian reserva- 
tions are occupied or intruded upon by unauthorized persons, and the best 
methods for co: this evil, and to prevent the introduction u Indian 
reservations, or the sale to Indians, of intoxicating liquors, and 
ammunition to such tribes or bands whose facilities for p 

should be further restricted. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be their duty to arrange with the various tribes and bands, 
in the manner and upon the terms most favorable and just alike to the Indians 
and to the United States. and to procure the consent of the Indians thereto, in 
accordance with the treaty, law, or customs governing the tribes or bands in such 
matters, for the cession or relinquishment of any portion of their reservations; 
for their 8 to . pe idation VAR nosy 8 
thereon ; any changes manner of expending their annuities, an n- 
erally, other matters calculated to ote their advancement and 9 — — 
agreed upon to be reported to 
the of the Interior, who may, in his discretion, approve them in whole 
or in part: That no such e which involves the 
66 be binding or operative until ratified 


‘soo. That VVVVVVVVFVVVVCVVVCVVV A SINIS 
commissioners of, „ani o] e 

not inconsistent with existing laws or treaties, w he may decide —.— ſor 
the improvement of the condition ofany ofthe tribes or bands of Indians. Where 


practicable, 
rs of the Army, to be detailed for that — 
rovisions 


Uars diem 
while actually and necessarily employed in the service; and that oak MALADA 
of the commission detailed or appointed shall be paid his actual and necessary 
traveling expenses, including transportation; and for the purposes of this act 
the following sums, or so much thereof as may be necessary, be, and the same 
are hereby, appropriated out of moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 


riated, to be ay jerome er the direction and subject to the approval of the 
Becretary of the Interior: 

For mt of the traveling expenses, including transportation of the mem- 
bers oft the commission, L 

For 9 of the per diem for services of the civil members of the commis- 

For expenses of resurveying any portions of the reservations, for ascertain- 
ing the exact number of Indians of the different tribes and bands, as hereinbe- 
fore required, for such clerical services as may be absolutely required, for sta- 
tionery, rent of offices when necessary and away from Indian reservations, and 
for other necessary expenses, $25,000. 

Sec, 6. That this act shall take effect from and after the date of its passage, 

Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. I make no objection to the considera- 
tion of the bill. : : 

The SPEAKER. No objection is made, and the bill will be consid- 
ered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, it will be necessary for me to occupy, 
for the present at least, only a few moments in explaining the purpose 
of this bill. The Indian appropriation bill which passed the House a 
few days ago provided for an expenditure of $10,000 for a commission 
to determine what policy should be adopted by the Government in re- 
gard to the Chippewa Indians in Minnesota. 

The purpose involved in this bill is the same as in that provision of 
the Indian appropriation bill, except that this bill is designed to cover 
the entire field of the Indian reservations and of the Indian agencies 
and of the subjects connected with their administration. That appro- 

riation of $10,000 for the organization of the commission provided for 
in the Indian bill will of course be di with if this bill becomes 
alaw, as the commission here provided for will cover the whole ground. 

Bills are also pending in both Houses of Congress providing for organ- 
izing a similar commission to adjust the relations of the Government 
with the Indians in the section of country occupied by the Blackfeet, 
Assinaboines, and other tribes north of the Missouri River, in the 
Territory of Montana, also in the great and important field of the In- 
dian Territory. If this bill becomes a law, as the commission herein 
provided for will cover the entire field, the other commissions will be 
unnecessary. This bill proposes to organize a commission composed of 
men of high standing and large experience, who will readjust on a per- 
. manent basis the whole Indian question. 

The bill proposes that this commission shall be composed of six 
members, three taken from the Army and three from civil life. This 
will constitute quite a large commission; and it has been suggested 
that perhaps a smaller body would accomplish the work more speedily; 
but the recommendation comes to Co from the President of the 
United States and also from the Secretary of the Interior and Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs that the commission be composed of six 
members, and therefore that number has been provided for in the bill. 

The three commissioners who are to be taken from civil life must, of 
course, have stated salaries, and one question left open is, what their 
compensation shall be. I suppose that the compensation of the civilian 
members of the commission should be substantially the same as that 
which will be received by the military members; and, in view of the 
propriety of that, I shall 3 move an amendment providing that 
their pay shall be $10 a day while actually employed, which will be 
at the rate of something over $3,000 a year. i 


Mr. WELLBORN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- - 


tion? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WELLBORN. Is this to be a permanent commission? 

Mr. HOLMAN. It will probably continue up to the limit of the ap- 
propriation. This appropriation, of , WN not extend beyond one 
year, and it is hoped that the whole field can be investigated and a 
proper report made upon the various subjects inside of that period. 
Yet gentlemen will see the field is a large one. 

But in any event the commission will last only during the year for 
which the appropriation is made. Is the propriety of appropri- 
ating $9,000, or so much thereof as may be required, for the pay of the 
civilian members, and $10,000 to meet the current expenses of both the 
civilian and military members; for of course provision should be e 
for the traveling expenses of the whole commission. Judging from the 
experience which a recent committee of the House has had in investi- 
gating this Indian question in the field, I should think that $10,000 
would be found an ample provision for expenses, ially if the War 
Department furnishes tion beyond the limits. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. What is the real necessity for this commis- 
sion? Can not the desired information be obtained through the head 
of the Indian Bureau ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is not the opinion of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and I again call the attention of my friend from Iowa [Mr. 
WEAVER] to the fact that we have already provided as to the House 
for a commission to cover a very small portion of this ground, which 
commission will not be required if this bill shall becomealaw. For 
instance, the Chippewas of Minnesota occupy quite a number of small 
reservations there—Mille Lac, White Earth, Red Lake, and others. 

We have provided an appropriation of $10,000 for.a commission, to 
be appointed under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, to 
adjust the relations of the Government with those Indians. It is also 
proposed to organize a similar commission in regard to the Indians occu- 
pying lands north of the Missouri River in Montana, as I have said, 
and bills for that purpose are now pending in both Houses; also as to 
the great Sioux reservation of Montana. In that region, as my friend 
will remember, we have the Black Feet, the Assinaboines, a portion of 
the Sioux, the Bloods, and some other fragments of tribes. 

It will be seen that all these fragmentary commissions might be dis- 
pensed with and the cost greatly reduced by creating one general com- 
mission for the adjustment of the Indian questions now pressing, such 
as what amount of land shall be held by the Indians for themselves, 
what amount shall be set apart for them in severalty, what portions of 
the Indian lands shall be held by the United States in trust for the ben- 
efit of the tribes interested in them. 

My friend will observe also that this bill does not apply merely to 
the general Indian reservations scattered throughout the Western coun- 
try, but also to the Indian Territory. It is intended to cover the whole 
field of Indian affairs in all the details of administration. If any bet- 
ter plan than this can be suggested of course it ought to be adopted, 
but, as far as I am able to judge, this is the most satisfactory sugges- 
tion yet made. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. It seems to me that there is great danger 
of our having too many of these commissions and of their getting into 
conflict with each other. There is a bill pending before the House, and 
likely to be reported immediately, providing for a commission for the 
Indian Territory alone, and that parent! would be in conflict with the 
one which this bill would create, A bill has already providing 
for a commission relating to a certain tribe. Now it does seem to me 
that we are in great danger in having too many Indian commissions, 
and I wish to say 

Mr. HOLMAN. Will the gentleman let me answer that point right 
here? The object of this proposed commission, as I have already re- 
marked, is to cover the whole field. I repeat again, in the Indian ap- 

ropriation bill we have provided for a discretionary expenditure of 
310,000 on a commission in connection with the Chi in Minnesota, 
and, in addition to that, we are having pressed upon us the other bills 
I have mentioned, one providing for a com on in to the 
Northern Montana Indians and the other for a commission in regard to 
the Indian Territory. This bill is designed to avoid this multiplying 
of commissions. If this bill becomes a Jaw those other 9 e Ea 
will be unnecessary, and it seems to me that the opinion of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is entitled to great weight as to the best plan of 
dealing with this subject. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. But, Mr. Speaker, we have now not only 
a Commissioner of Indian Affairs, but Indian agents for every one of 
these tribes, and special Indian agents, and what else have they to do 
but to gather this information and make their reports to their chief? 
I really can see no necessity for creating this new commission. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, Is regret very much if the gen- 
tleman from Iowa or any other gentleman believes that a-mistake has 
been made in reporting this bill, and I hope I shall have his ear while 
I endeavor to convince him that some such as this is indis- 
pensable. Take a single instance, the lands of the Blackfeet and other 
tribes that I have referred to in Northern Montana. 

Those lands are mostly held under executive orders. Now, what it 
may be proper for the Government to do as to the quantity of land to 
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be set apart for those Indians which, if any of them can be removed 
to other reservations, which can be combined in one agency, how much 
of the land shall be held in trust for each tribe? These and other ques- 
tions require the exercise of a high degee of intelligence and capacity 
for investigation. Another question which necessarily arises is whether 
these Indians or any of them are to remain on that international line? 
Here are 21,000,000 acres of land—a region of country almost as large 
as 1 ONA State—and several small tribes of Indians. These lands, 
as I have said, are mostly held under executive order. 

Now, how much of those lands shall they continue to hold if they 
remain there? Can the Indians be peaceably removed from them? It 
is not a good region for agriculture. Can the Blackfeet Indians, for 
instance, be removed to the Joko reservation? I think they can be. 
Can the Sioux, still farther east, be removed to the Sioux reserva- 
tion? Can the Bloods and the Piegans be removed to the Crow reser- 
vation? These questions all arise. There is not only required an efi- 
cient and able commission, but a commission invested with very ex- 
tensive powers of investigation and adjustment, that all these questions 
shall be properly and finally settled at an early day. In view of the 
importance of these various questions it seems to mea commission of a 
less efficient and comprehensive character than the one proposed would 
hardly be adequate for the purpose. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. The gentleman from Indiana does not reply 
to the point I make. We now know the area of each one of these reser- 
vations. We also know the Indian population there. Now, we are 
just as competent as anybody else to determine whether they can be 
confined to a smaller area. And if there is any lack of information on 
our part it seems to me the Indian agent there—the special agent or the 
resident agent—can supply such information without the expense of 
this additional commission, which appears to be a kind of fifth wheel 
to the wagon.“ That is the point I make. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But does not the gentleman from Iowa overlook 
one important fact? There are to be negotiations and agreements with 
these tribes, and all of them, to a greater or less extent, subject to ap- 
proval either by the proper Department of the Government or by Con- 
gress touching the manner in which the landsshall be held, the portion 
which shall be set off to be held in trust for ultimate sale, and the in- 
vestment of the proceeds, and innumerable other questions. For my- 

self I will say—I donot know how the case might be with my colleagues 
on the committee which recently visited these reservations—that after 
having spent several months in this investigation I would not myself 
be able at the present time to determine exactly what would be just in 
reference to any one Indian tribe holding lands by executive order. 

As to the Indians upon the smaller reservations—the Joko, the Uma- 
tilla, and all that small body of reservations west of the Rocky Mount- 
ains—it would not be difficult to determine exactly what should be done 
by the Government, to what extent the lands are not needed by the 
Indians, to what extent they should be sold, and in what manner they 
should be disposed of, or how divided, or how held. But when you come 
to consider the Navajoes and Apaches; when you take into considera- 
tion the Indian lands in Montana, the great Sioux and Crow reservations, 
and especially the Indian Territory, and consider whether or not the 
Indians farther west, the Cheyennes and Arapahoes and other western 
tribes, should be removed eastward and can be induced to remove east- 
ward and the western portion of that Territory thrown open for settle- 
ment; to what extent Indians like the Sacs and Foxes and Kickapoos 
should hold their Jands in severalty and by what tenure; whether they 
are now in a condition to take lands in severalty, and what portion of 
the lands should be assigned to the Indians farther east in lieu of the 
lands they now hold, and with a view to the concentration of the tribes 
in the eastern section of the Territory—all these questions, it seems to 
me, require the most careful investigation and all of them require 
patient negotiation, and I think no less efficient and comprehensive 
commission than that which this bill proposes to organize would be 
suitable for the purpose. It involves one of the greatest subjects Con- 

has ever considered of internal policy. 

Mr. REAGAN, Mr. Speaker, is it in order at this time to offer an 
amendment to the first section of the bill? 
aoe SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [ Mr. HOLMAN] is on 

oor. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I yield, as a matter of course, for any amendment. 

Mr. REAGAN. Iask the Clerk to read the amendment which I have 
sent to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After the word “Interior,” in the ninth line of section 1, insert: 

“ Provided, That members of Con mabe he appointed to the places to be 
filled by civilians; and that those who may appointed on this commission 
and who are in receipt of salaries from the Government shall receive no additional 
compensation; but their traveling and other expenses shall be paid on sworn 
vouchers, 

Mr. HOLMAN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. REAGAN]. 

Mr. REAGAN, Mr. Speaker, if this commission is to be appointed, 
it ought to be so constituted as to be of the greatest practical efficiency. 
The bill proposes that there shal! besix commissioners, to consist of three 
military officers and three persons to be taken from civil lifeor detailed 
from the Department of the Interior. Now it seems to me if such a 


commission is to be appointed, there ought to be no implications in the 
bill that members of Congress may not constitute a on of the com- 
mission. I am induced to offer this amendment the conviction 
that if, as civilian members of the commission, such gentlemen could 
be appointed as the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] who has 
presented this bill, or the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. PEEL], or the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNoN]—all these gentlemen so 
well qualified by reason of their great familiarity with this subject— 
efficiency, utility, and value would be given to the results of the com- 
mission. Such gentlemen would understand the policy and purpose 
of Congress; they would carry into this work the experience obtained 
during the investigation of last summer, which gave them much very 
valuable in ion in relation to the managementof our Indian affairs. 

I trust, if we are to adopt the commission, we will leave it in the 
power of the Government to select men of this description and of this 
character of experience to constitute a part of that commission, if they 
see proper to do so. 

Mr. ROGERS. I have a suggestion to make to my friend from Texas 
in that connection. 

Mr. REAGAN. I will be glad to hear it. 

Mr. ROGERS. I favor the amendment, but, if it be adopted, the 
commission should be constituted, as I suggest, by permitting the 
President to detail these Army officers, and then the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives to select the members of Congress who shall 
form a part of it. , 

Mr. REAGAN. I should like that section to be amended, and I 
think the suggestion of the gentleman from Arkansas is better than 
the amendment I have offered, as it is calculated to secure a better 
commission than can be secured in any other way. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield to an 
amendment? / 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes; I yield to a further amendment. ; 

Mr. REAGAN. The amendment by the gentleman from 
Arkansas is in harmony with the bill, and, as I have already stated, 
in my judgment will better accomplish the objects of the commission 
than the one I have submitted. 

Mr. DORSEY. I move to strike out the words, in the seventh and 
eighth lines, appointed from civil life or;“ so it will read: The 
other members to be detailed from officers in the service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior.” 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands these amendments are be- 
ing offered by unanimous consent. : 

Mr. HOLMAN, Yes; this is offered by consent. 

The SPEAKER. Otherwise the amendment of the gentleman from 
Nebraska would not be in order to perfect the bill while the other is 
pending. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I understand these amendments are all pending. 

The SPEAKER. That will be understood, if there be no objection. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Lask that the amendment of the gentleman from 
Texas may again be reported to the House. 

The SPEAKER. It will again be read. 

The Clerk again read Mr. REAGAN’sS amendment. 

Mr. REAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Arkansas proposes 
an amendment which would be better than the one I have offered in 
accomplishing the purpose—that three military commissioners be ap- 
pointed by the President, and that three members of Congress be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of this House. I think it would be better, and 
better accomplish the object. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But if the amendment suggested becomes law the 
appointments would have to be made I think by the joint action of the 
Speaker of the House and the President of the Senate. This is to bea 
law and requires the action not only of the House but of the Senate, 
and therefore I this ought to bè left discretionary with the 
President, for the reasou the duties involved in the commission may re- 
quire a very considerable period. Negotiations with some of these 
tribes may be tedious, and my friend will discover it will be especially 
so with the smaller bands of Indians—with the small bands in Mon- 
tana north of the Missouri River. Many small tribes are to be con- 
sidered. i 

I am confident that there will be tedious negotiations with many of 
those small tribes as to the amount of land to be held by them or as 
toremovals. The Indian is intense in his local attachments. I think 
no Indian should remain on the international boundary-line. A special 
effort should be made to move them away. I do not think any per- 
manent reservation should be established on the international line, for 
the Indians of the North are constantly intermingling with our tribes, 
and it is impossible to tell what Indians belong to the United States 
and what to British Columbia. There the duties of the commission 
would be tedious. I suggest to my friend it would be impracticable 
for a member of the House or Senate to engage in this duty if it should 
become protracted. At least I hope my friend will leave it discre- 
tionary with the President if it be deemed proper for such a provision 
to be inserted. 

Mr. REAGAN. I overlooked the point suggested by the gentleman 
from Indiana that this is to be done under law, and therefore the se- 
lection had better be done by the President, I shall insist on the 
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amendment I have offered. I wish to get that provision inserted in the 
bill, because the character of I have named, members of Con- 
gress who were engaged in that sort of investigation last summer and 
who have acquired so much information as they have displayed this 
session on the subject, would certainly be valuable on such a commis- 
sion. Therefore I submit the amendment. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I yield now for five minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER }. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I hope the amendment will not be adopted, from 
the fact that no member of Congress can give to this subject the time 
which ought to be given to it for the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of this Lill. 

It is true that a commission composed of members of Congress did 
during the last vacation visit the various Indian agencies of the coun- 
try, and in this manner gained very much useful information. Buta 
careful examination of that report will show that that investigation 
was limited and necessarily so, and that the members of the commis- 
sion remained at each of these agencies so short a time as to have ren- 
dered it impossible for them to have had any practical negotiations with 
the Indians themselves with a view to carrying out the provisions of 
this bill. For the same reasons I am op to having any person 
employed in the Interior Department detailed for any such service. If 
there are such persons in that Department whose services are not 
needed they ought to be weeded out. 

I undertake to say that the provisions of this bill impose upon the 

ms who may be appointed to perform the duties described by the 

ill a vast amount of labor, likely to occupy two, three, four, or even 

five years in order to secure their proper disc Look at the second 

section of the bill and see what is contemplated by it. Why it embraces 
the whole Indian problem. 

It not only embraces the condition of the tribes in the aggregate, but 
each individual tribe in detail. This commission will be required to 
visit each agency and consult with each and every one of the headmen 
of the tribes with regard to the location of Indians upon lands in sev- 
eralty instead of allowing them to occupy them, as under the present 
system, in common. That single provision of itself imposes a vast 
amount of labor upon any commission, and this must be apparent when 
I call the attention of the House to one single fact, that a few tribes of 
the great Sioux Nation of Indians in Dakota, numbering only about fif- 
teen thousand individuals of all sexes, composed of the Red Cloud, Chey- 
enne, Spotted Tail, and Standing Rock agencies, have set apart for their 
use and occupancy twenty-four million of acres of land, an area as large 
nearly as the State of Ohio. 

Will any gentleman say that that vast empire shall be occupied by 
fifteen thousand persons to the exclusion of the white settlers of this 
country who are demanding homes? The best interests of the Indians 
themselves do not require it; and Iam sure that none will deny that 
the best interests of the white men require that some provision should 
be made and at an early day by which this vast area of arable land may 
be opened to actual occupancy and settlement by our white people. 

The duties required of this commission are of such a nature as make 
it physically impossible for it to perform them within any limited time, 
because, as I have said, if carried out as contemplated by this bill, they 
will be required to enter into negotiations with the various Indian 
tribes and the individual members of the tribes to determine whether 
certain portions of this land can be set apart to each individual family 
for its exclusive use and occupancy and the other portions of the reser- 
vations opened up to white settlement. 

When you consider the fact, Mr. Speaker, that the Indians of this 
country, numbering to-day not exceeding two hundred and sixty thou- 
sand people, occupy an area of country equal in extent to the whole of 
New England, and the States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio 
combined I say when you remember that this vast empire of the pub- 
lic-domain is now set apart for the exclusive use of two hundred and 
sixty thousand Indians, and you remember the teeming millions that 
occupy the States to which I have referred, it must be apparent that the 
Indians can have no use for such a body of land. 

Mr. CURTIN. But if you have given the Indians homes in exchange 
for lands taken from them, have you any right to take it away from 
them again? 

Mr. SPRINGER. We do not propose to do so. This bill proposes 
to treat with them for the purpose of acquiring the right to go and settle 
the Indians upon lands in severalty by distributing the lands among 
them suitable for agricultural 3 and then allow the other lands 
which are useless to them to be opened to actual settlement by white 
people. No more munificent provision could be made for the Indians 
than that contemplated by this bill. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, that the necessity for giving these large reser- 
vations to the Indians no longer exists. The purpose was undoubtedly 
in the beginning to give them a large area of country over which they 
might roam in search of game. The game has disappeared, and these 
lands are now only useful for agricultural and grazing purposes, and 
hence the necessity for these Indians occupying an immense, almost 
unlimited expanse of lands, beyond the necessities of the Indians them- 
selves, no longer exists. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 


Mr. McADOO. I would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois a 
question. 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois has ex- 


pired. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iwill yield to the gentleman so much time as will 
enable him to ask the question. 

Mr. McADOO. I would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois 
whether these large reservations are not necessary and serve a good pur- 
pose at present, at all events to preserve the public domain, so long as 
it is being gobbled up by railroad corporations who have been getting 
them for nothing? . 

Mr. SPRINGER. Heretofore the great cattle syndicates have had 
little difficulty in getting lands whenever they wanted them; but I 
hope in the near future they will be opened to actual settlers, which 
will put a stop to this practice. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I now yield to the gentleman from Kansas so long 
as he may desire. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire, on page 4 of the bill, to offer an 
amendment as a proviso to the third section, in the following words: 

Provided, That it shall be the duty of said commission to negotiate with the In- 
dians in the Indian Territory for the pu: of setting apart to them landsin sey- 
eralty, to dispose of their surplus land for settlement. and to ni te with all 


other Indians for a like purpose, in all cases where such other In areormay 
be in a suitable condition to take lands in severalty. 


The SPEAKER. That amendment can be offered at this time only 
by unanimous consent, because there are two amendments already 
pending. Does the gentleman from Indiana consent to the offering of 
this amendment? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have no objection to its being offered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas will proceed. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the object of this bill finally to be attained, 
or which we hope will be attained, is to set apart to the Indian his land 
in severalty, and to give him a perfect, an absolute, and indefeasible title 
to it, that he may cultivate it and make it his home, precisely as the 
white man cultivates his land and carves out for himself and for his 
family a home, and finally to absorb the Indian into our own civiliza- 
tion, making him ultimately a part of the citizenship of this country. 

This amendment is mandatory to the commission to endeavor to ne- 
gotiate with the Indians in the Indian Territory with a view to setting 
apart to those Indians in severalty homes for themselves and the dis- 
position of the surplus lands of that Territory for white settlement in 
accordance with any fair and just agreement that may be made with 
them. Of course, all this action must subsequently be ratified and ap- 
proved by Congress before it can become effective in any degree. 

This question is not anew one here. Congress at the last session, as 
has already been stated, passed a law authorizing the President of the 
United States to negotiate with the Indians of the Indian Territory for 
the very purpose expressed in this amendment, so that Congress has 
already passed upon the question; and all I ask now is that it shall be 
incorporated into this bill, so that it shall be mandatory on this com- 
mission to do what the President was authorized by law to do at the 
last session of Congress, but which he has not done. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAN- 
NON] what time he desires. 

Mr. CANNON. Iwill at the proper time ask the gentleman from 
Indiana to yield to me to offer an amendment, so as to make it the duty 
of the President to appoint this commission. In line 1, after the word 
“authorized,” I shall propose to insert and directed;“ so that the 
President shall be authorized and directed to appoint a commission. 

The reason for this amendment, Mr. Speaker, is obvious. The ad- 
ministration by its action in the case referred to by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Ry AN has held that a mere authorization by Congress con- 
fers a discretion. I do not want any doubt to rest in the mind of the 
President as to whether this matter is discretionary or mandatory. I 
believe this commission ought be appointed, and I believe further that 
the commissioners ought to be active, energetic, practical men, who 
will under the authority conferred by the proposed legislation devote 
their time to the investigation of this question. 8 

Why, sir, look at it. I believe there are nearly two hundred reser- 
vations, some of them very large, that these Indians occupy. Some 
of them are ready now to take their lands in severalty; others can be 
divided up and placed upon small reservations. Some of them, like 
the Navajoes, ought to continue no doubt to occupy the reservation they 
are now on, following pastoral pursuits, in which they are doing very 
well. 

If this commission is an able and industrious one with the power that 
is pro to be given toit, to investigate touching what can be done 
for the benefit of these Indians and to recommend action, or for the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior, where he has power to approve, 
or for the satisfaction of Congress where treaties are made or modified, 
it can be seen at once if this commission is so constituted that all the 
‘while the President of the United States or the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior has the machinery ready to use in making treaties, a commission 
well up on these questions, and whose findings and recommendations 
would have authority, not only with the Executive, but with Congress 
and with the people at large. 
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I am inclined to think there is much wisdom in the amendment of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. REAGAN]; for, after all, where treaties 
are modified Congress has to act; and I have no doubt it is much better 
if persons performing this duty could also have a chance to present the 
proposed action to the House and to the Senate by being members of 
the respective bodies. 

But especially do I believe the amendment of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. RYAN] is important, because it directs this commission, 
it declares it shall be its duty, to enter into negotiations for the modi- 
fication of the treaties with the Indians in the Indian Territory, hav- 
ing expressly in view that the Indians should be treated with for throw- 
a, open these lands to settlement upon terms equitable both to the 
Indians and the white people. This includes Oklahoma and the Cher- 
okee outlet, as well as all other lands in the Indian Territory that are 
not required and are not utilized by the Indians for agriculture or 
otherwise. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. 
in view uow pending. 

Mr. CANNON. I will call the attention of the gentleman from Iowa 
to the fact that it is not safe at this stage of the session to let bills take 
their chances of being called up or being reached, especially bills of 
this importance. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. It is just as likely to pass as this one. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, certainly, it is just as likely to pass as this bill, 
provided you can get at it to consider it. But consideration at this 
time of the session is much. I have no pride in this bill; and I sug- 
gest tothe gentleman if there are proper provisions in the bill he speaks 
of calculated to accomplish the object, would it not be well to move 
them, if the provisions of this bill are not satisfactory, by way of amend- 
ment to this bill? 

However, this is only by way of suggestion, for I think the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. RYAN] is sufficient, provided 
the Executive should administer the law in good faith. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments to this bill heretofore presented and those which may be 
presented later be printed in the RECORD. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The amendments are as follows: 

By Mr. Reagan: “After the word ‘Interior,’ in line 9, of section 1: * Provided, 
That members of Congress may be appointed to the places to be filled by civil- 
ians; and that those who may be appointed on this commission and who are 
iu receipt of salaries from the Government shall receive no additional compen- 
sation, but their traveling and other expenses shall be paid on sworn vouchers." "’ 

By Mr. Dorsry: “ e out in section I, lines 7 and 8, the words ‘appointed 
from civil life or.” 

— Mr. RYAN: “Provided, That it shall be the duty of said commission to ne- 
gotiate with the Indians in the Indian Territory for the purpose of setting apart 
to them lands in severalty and 3 of their surplus lands for settlement, 
and ton te with all other Indians for a like purpose in all cases where such 

` other Indians are or may be in a suitable condition to take lands in severalty.” 
r — —.— Cannon; In fourth line, section 1, after the word ‘ authorized, insert 
an rected,’" 

By Mr. Cow rs: Strike out in section 1, lines 7 and 8, the words appointed 
from civil life or.’ 

Strike out all of section 5 down to and including the word ‘service,’ in line 
4, in said section. 

„Strike out lines 15 and 16 of said section.” 

By Mr. Dorsey: In line 41 of section 2, aſter the word ‘self-support,’ insert 
the following: 
taibsen of LA fon ĩð⁊ v ͤ en neread open aad peceelon’ to oe 
paid by treaties heretofore made.” 5 * * s 


FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the special order for 
this mornire;. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. JAMES] calls 
up the special order, which is the bill (H. R. 5690) for the free coinage 
of silver, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, &., That from and after the passage of this act all holders of sil- 
ver bullion of the value of $50 or more, standard fineness, shall be entitled to have 
the same coined into standard silver dollars of 412} grains troy of standard sil- 
ver to the dollar, upon like terms and conditions as gold is now coined for pri- 
vate holders; that the standard silver dollar heretofore coined and hercin pro- 
vided for shall be the unit of account and standard of value in like manner as 
now provided for the gold dollar, and shall be a legal tender for all debts, public 
and private, except where otherwise stipulated. 

Sec, 2. That so much of the provisions of the act of February 28,1878, entitled 
“An act to authorize the coinage of the standard silver dollar and restore its le- 
8 character,” as provides for issuing certificates on the deposit of silver 

ollars, shall be a; pianie to the coin herein named; and so muchof the said 
act of February 878, as provides for the purchase of silver bullion to be coined 
monthly into standard silver dollars be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to adopt such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary to enforce the provisions of this act, 


Mr. BLAND. I move to recommit this bill to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 
The SPEAKER, That motion can be pending, but can notbe voted 
upon until the debate is closed. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, a number of gentlemen desire to speak 
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There is another bili having that object 


upon this measure who can not get an opportunity to do so at the reg- 


ular daily session. I therefore ask unanimous consent that at 5 o’clock 
this afternoon the House take a recess until 7; the evening session to 
be devoted to debate upon this bill, no other business to be transacted. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, itis ntterly impossible to discuss a ques- 
tion of the magnitude and importance of this one within the brief period 
of an hour. I shall therefore be compelled to confine myself to some of 
the principal points mooted upon the subject of the coinage of silver. 
It may not be inappropriate at this time to go back and, if we can, to 
trace the cause of the difficulties under which silver labors to-day. We 
find that in 1867 a monetary commission or convention was held at 
Paris composed of representatives of the states of the Latin Union, 
Germany, Great Britain, and the principal metallic powers of the Old 
World, and also a delegate from the United States, Mr. Ruggles. Two 
years prior to that what is known as the Latin Monetary Union had 
been formed, made up of France, Belgium, Switzerland, and Holland, 
afterward joined by Roumania and Greece; the object of which was to 
adopt a uniform coinage for the nations thus joined in a monetary 
league. It was found, as a matterof course, that it was quite convenient 
for contiguous nations like those to have the same monetary standard, 
the same coinage in weight and fineness, which would bea legal tender 
in the several countries; for the same reason that Pennsylvania, New 
York, Ohio, and all the other States of this Union find it a matter of 
great convenience to have the same monetary system. 

But it was thought by those scientific gentlemen and doctrinaires 
that their monetary system could be extended so as to embrace the en- 
tire civilized world, and the delegates who met at Paris in 1867 under- 
took to devise a scheme to unify the coinage of the world. 

The first question that came up for discussion and solution was the 
question as to the standard—whether they should adopt the gold stand- 
ard or the silver standard, or both gold and silyer—and there was the 
beginning of what is called the battle of the standards.“ These sci- 
entific gentlemen, it would seem, without taking into ‘consideration 
what effect their monetary system might have upon the different na- 
tions of the world in respect to their internal trade, thought only of 
the question of unifying the coinage and the monetary system of the 
world, and they finally adopted resolutions recommending the gold 
standard, with silver as a subsidiary coinage or aid to the gold stand- 
ard, to be limited in its use. In pursuance of that scheme Mr. Rug- 
gles, our delegate, after having made one report, sent to Congress in 
1870 a supplementary report, in which he made the following state- 
ments: 

The undersigned also to state that it was perfectly understood by the 
conference that none of its delegates were empowered in any way to bind their 
respective governments to any plan or proposition which the conference might 
adopt. On the contrary, time was given for laying the question before the dif- 
ferent governments, for which K the . fixed the 15th of February 
then next succeedin me for receiving answers, the undersigned ex- 
pressly stating * 74) that the United States could not give a posi- 
tive answer until the subject had been submitted to Congress. 

Several sittings of the conference were devoted to the subject of the double 
standard of gold and silver, and the necessity of gold alone for an international 
coinage; also to the discretion to be left to the several nations respectively in 
regulating their silver coins, the necessity of a period of transition for nations 
having the single silver standard; also to the expediency of a15-franc gold coin, 
to facilitate monetary unification in the Netherlands, Germany, and Sweden. 

The plan of international coinage finally adopted by the conference, with 
only one dissenting voice, embraces: 

1. A single monetary standard exclusively of gold nine-tenths fine. 

2. Coins of equal weight and diameter. 

3. Of equal quality (or litre). 

4. The unit to consist of the weight of the existing 5-franc gold coin, with its 


multiples, 

5. The coins of each nation to bear the names and emblems preferred by each, 
and to bea on re tender in all for public and private payments. 

The subordinate details of the periodical examinations and assays needed for 
ascertaining the weight and quality of the international coins of the different 
nations, and also the proper regulation of the rate of “tolerance” or allowable 
variation in coining, were left to a further conference or diplomatic confer- 
ence or 5 correspondence. A 

After full and careful discussion the conference passed a resolution by a unan- 
imous vote, by ayesand noes, recommending the issue of a a coin of 25 franes, . 
to be similar in beh ro and quality to the halt eagle of the United States andthe 
sovereign of the United Kingdom. Its passage was actively u in behalf of 
the United States for the reason expressed in the argument (Executive Docu- 
ment, page 68) that ‘‘the three gold coins, 2 085 of the three great commercial 
nations fraternally united and differing only in emblems, would go hand in hand 
around the world, freely circulating through both hemispheres without recoin- 
8 or other impediment.” $ 

t further appears (at page 101) that Prince Napoleon (Jérôme), president of 

the conference, speaking in behalf of France, declared that “if she consulted 
her individual convenience, she would see no necessity for issuing the new coin; 
but for the purpose of facilitating the work of unification she would make the 
concession * by the United States.“ adding that the new coin would 
also promote the convenience both of England and of Austria.” The delegate 
from Spain, the Count Nava de Tajo, thereupon stated that it would equally 
accommodate Spain.” The question being then put formally to vote, the issue 
of the 25-franc coin was unanimously recommended. 


He also reſers to a bill that had then been introduced by Mr. Hooper, 
of Massachusetts, as designed to carry out the scheme, or in aidof the 
scheme, agreed upon at Paris in 1837; and in April, 1870, Mr. John Jay 
Knox, then Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, formulated a bill and 
sent it to Congress, within the provisions of which was a section de- 
monetizing silver. Thus began the carrying out of the scheme in this 
country in 1870. I know it has been generally stated upon this floor 
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and throughout the country that this Government demonetized silver | Now, Mr. Speaker, we come to 1878, at which time this House 


or suspended itscoinage becauseGermany had previouslydoneso. Mr. 
Ruggles, our delegate to the Paris conference, in his report to the Sec- 
retary of State, says: 

Apologizing for th of details which the necessa; resentati f th 
subject fas reg sired, thé undersigned has only to state in conclusion, that the 
bill introd: into the House o! tatives by Hion, Samuel Hooper, of 


es 
usetts, a member of the Committee on Coinage, on the 16th of 


T0, and now pending in the committee, reduces the weight of the gold coin of 
the United States to that of France and the eight other continental nations, as 
hereinabove exhibi The 121), grains specified 


ve in the bill are practically 
equiponderant with 8,064 milligrams. 


The demonetization of silver in Germany may have hastened demon- 
etization here; it may have been the controlling cause, but the propo- 
sition to stop the coinage of silver was pending in Congress from April, 
1870, until 1873. German demonetization did not take place until 
December, 1870. So that we find that, immediately after the Franco- 

Prussian war, Germany, carrying out, I suppose, the idea of this mone- 
* tary conference at Paris, adopts a gold standard, takes time by the fore- 
lock, puts her house in order, and makes ready for the coming event. 

The United States, following in the footsteps of Germany, and for 
reasons stated by Dr. Linderman, the Director of the Mint, in his re- 


port to the Secretary of the Treasury, November 9, 1872, at which time 
the co: act of 1873 was pending in in di the silver 
question in the light of its increased production in connection with the 


demonetization of silver by Germany, in which he says: The facts 
above stated indicate the gradual, but eventually, its certain adoption 
of the gold standard and consequent demonetization of silver by all com- 
mercial countries. Not only is the tendency to adopt gold as the sole 
standard and measure of value, but to use paper money redeemable in 
gold as the bulk of the circulating medium.’’ (See Linderman, Money 
and ia Tender, page 49), passed the act of 1873. 

It will be remembered that during the months of January and Feb- 
ruary, immediately preceding the passage of the act of February, 1873, 
suspending the coinage ofsilver, there had been coined at our Mint nearly 
one million of silver dollars. 


We coined in 1870... — $588, 308 
We coined in 1871... . 637,929 
We coined in 1872. . . „1. 112, 961 
We coined in January and February, 1878... .. . 977,150 

3,335, 348 


This shows that silver had begun to flow into our mints, and that from 
1870 to 1873 $3,300,348 had been coined; that, immediately before sus- 
pension, during the months of January and February, 1873, over nine 
hundred thousand had been coined. 

The act suspending the coinage of the standard dollar was approved 
February 12, 1873. In a month just prior to its as before 
shown, we had coined nearly a million of silver dollars. This is a fact 
that answers the argument that we were on the exclusive gold stand- 
ard when the act of February 12, 1873, demonetizing silver was passed. 
In 1870 we had passed a law to convert all our public debt payable in 
legal tender or greenbacks into a coin debt, the coin to be of the stand- 
ard of January, 1870, whichatthat time was the gold dollar, 25.8 grains, 
or silver dollar, 4124 grains. So soon as silver began to flow into our 
mints we cut off the supply so as to make the bonds payable in gold 
only. 

AR thus referred to the beginning, as I understand it, of what is 
called the battle of thestandards.“ Wee come down to 1873, 2 a bill 
was pending in Congress. After passing the Senate it came to the House; 
and 8 committees of the Senate and House reported the bill. 
It was stated on the floor of the House that it made no material change 
in the coinage laws; that it was simply a bill to regulate the Mint laws. 
And I have yet to find in either branch of among the gentle- 
men who reported and recommended the passage of that bill, or those 
present either in the Senate or the House at the time of its passage, a 
single man who will admit that he voted for that bill, knowing its provis- 
ions —a single man who will assume the responsibility of having reported 
that bill, knowing its contents, or voting forit, knowing that there lurked 
in it this provision dropping from the coinage one of the metals of the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, if there has been any act condemned by this country, 
if there has been a measure against which the anathemas of the Amer- 
ican people have been hurled more than any other it is this act sus- 
2 the coinage of the legal-tender silver dollar. If that act was 
a fraud, if its passage was wrong, if the American people have, as I 
have stated, condemned the passage of the law, what must we expect 
from them if the American Congress „having it in its power to 
do so, refuses to pass a bill which simply places the silver dollar where 
it was before the passage of that act. In such a case would we not to 
a certain extent at least condone the wrong? 

In 1878 this House passed a bill precisely such as that now pending, 
except the provision as to silver certificates—almost a literal copy. 
This bill simply provides that silver shall be coined at the mintsof the 
United States for all comers on the same terms and conditions as gold, 
and that the silver thus coined shall be a full legal tender for all pub- 
lic and private debts. This simply restores the law as it was before 
the act of 1873—nothing more and nothing less. 


a silver coinage bill such as I have described by a vote of 168 or 170 
yeas and 37 nays. That bill went totheSenate. The Senate incorpor- 
ated in it, instead of free coinage, a provision limiting the coinage to 
not less than $2,000,000 and not over $4,000,000 worth of bullion per 
month. That is the law we have to-day. What inducement had the 
Senate to put that provision in that bill? What is the argument in favor 
of sustaining the law as it is on the statute- book to-day? It was con- 
tended in the Senate, and we hear it urged to-day on this floor, that be- 
cause silver bullion had depreciated, owing to demonetization or from 
whatever cause you please, the Government had the right to make the 
seigniorage the difference between the value of the coin and the mar- 
ket value of the bullion; in other words, inasmuch as silver had been 
demonetized and its bullion value thereby decreased, the Government 
had the right to take advantage of this law demonetizing and depre- 
ciating silver to coin it at the ratio of its depreciation. Now, what is 
the effect of this? The effect is to continue the gold standard which 
was proclaimed for us in this convention at Paris in 1867. It makes 
silver in effect a subsidiary coin, not what we call technically subsi- 
diary, but it does coin silver subject to the conditions of the gold stand- 
ard; and silver coin is paid out to-day, as we are told, only so far as it 
may be paid out without disturbing that standard. We have then not 
only a limitation on its coinage, but also a limitation on its issue from 
the Treasury after it is coined. 

In Secretary Manning's answer to the House resolution questioning 
his policy of silver payments (Appendix, page 33), it is shown that on 
the Ist of January, 1885, we had in ci tion—coin silver dollars, 
$41,315,040; silver certificates, $113,858,811; total, $155,173,851. On 
the Ist of January, 1886, we had in circulation coin silver dollars, 
$51,411,376; certificates, $87,761,609; total, $141,172,985. 

The result is that we expended $24,000,000 for the supposed pu 
of increasing the amount of money in circulation, the result ot whi 
was to contract the currency to the extent of $14,000,846 so far as sil- 
ver concerned. 

This policy of holding silver in the Treasury so as to maintain the gold 
standard was adopted and enforced by Mr. Sherman, the first 
of the Treasury after the passage of the silver coinage act, and his policy 
has been persisted in by all his successors up to the present hour. In 
this we see the baneful influence of a bad example. What good the 
present limited coinage of silver was intended to have has been ham- 
pered by the failure of officials to give it a friendly execution. 

Mr. SHERMAN, then Secretary of the Treasury, just before the time 
fixed in January, 1879, for the resumption of specie payments, when 
we had coined about twenty millions of silver dollars, entered into an 
arrangement with the New York Clearing House Association for the 
purpose of making a combination of the Treasury Department and the 
national banks of New York, composing the clearing-honse association, 
by which silver should be repudiated and demonetized as far as it was ` 
in the power of the Treasury Department and these banks to do it, and 
especially to demonetize it in so far as the payment of the public debt 
was concerned. The basis of this agreement is found in the following 
letter of Mr. W. A. Camp, manager of the New York Clearing House, 
found on page 26, Miscellaneous Document No. 34, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Forty-sixth Congress, second session, in a conference with 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, of which at that 
time I was a member; 

> No, 692. 

Mr, Camp to Mr. Sherman. 
New Tonk Creare HOUSE, 
14 Pine Street, New York, November 12, 1878. 
Sr: I have the honor to report that a meeting of the Cl House Associa- 
tion was held this day at the clearing-house. Fifty out of fifty-eight banks’ 
5 bere association being present, the following resolutions were unani- 
— That in order to facilitate the payment of drafts and checks between 
the Treasurer of the United States and the associated banks, the manager of the 
New York Clearing House is authorized to make such an arrangement with the 
assistant treasurer as will accomplish that purpose through the medium of the 


clearing-house. 
“Resolved, That the reported interview between the members of the clearing- 


house committee and the Secretary of the Treasury, with the views expressed 

by them to him in the paper presented to this meeting — . the subject of the 

restoration of specie payments, meets the cordial appro! n of this association, 

and that the practical measures recommended for the adoption of the banks in 

to their treatment of coin in their business with the public and with 

other, be accepted and carried into practical operation; and, in pursuance 
thereof, itis hereby further 

“ Resolved, That the associated banks of this ioe nated the ist of January, 1879, 

‘ deposits, 


clearing-house; third, pay and receive balances between ba at the clearing- 
house, either in gold or United States legal-tender notes; fourth, receive silver 
doliars upon deposit only, under special contract to withdraw the same in kind ; 
fifth, prohibit payments of balances at the clearing-house in silver certificates, 
or in silver dollars, excepting as subsidiary coin, in small sums (say under $10); 
sixth, discontinue gold pera A accounts, by notice to dealers, on Ist of January 
next, to terminate them. 

“ Resolved, That the manager of the clearing-house be ested to send copies 
of the proceedings of this meeting to clearing-honses in other cities, with an ex- 
pression of the hope that they will unite in similar measures for promoting the 
resumption of coin payments." 

Very respectfully, 


Hon. Jonx SHERMAN, 
Secretary, Washington, D. C. 


W. A. CAMP, Manager. 


1886. 
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It will be observed that this letter specifically prohibits the payment 
of silver dollars or silver certificates from the Government in the settle- 
ment of clearing-house balances, all payments being confined to gold 
or legal-tender notes convertible into gold; and convertible into gold 
because of the ruling of Mr. Secretary Sherman giving creditors the 
choiceof demanding and receiving gold in the redemption of greenbacks 
or other debts held by them against the Government after January, 1879. 

Under this arrangement silver was virtually repudiated by the Gov- 
ernment and by the national banks. From that day to this the policy 
inaugurated by Mr. Sherman has been adhered to by the Treasury De- 
partment; and that, too, notwithstanding the law of 1882, prohibiting 
national banks from thus refusing silver. Every law passed by Con- 
gress and looking to the circulation of silver has thus been repudiated 
by this combination of the national banks, Government creditors, and 
the Treasury Department. The question is, ought not the law be so 
changed as to permit free coinage? Then the money would never reach 
the Treasury. It would be coined for all persons like gold, and would 
never reach the Federal Treasury except by way of taxation. 

In so far as you restrict this coinage you restrict the right of the debtor 
class to pay their debts in the legal-tender metal; and this restriction 
is adopted for the purpose of continuing the gold standard and prevent- 
ing the minting of silver except in limited quantities, in order to make 
money more valuable, to depreciate all property and all prices, and to 
compel debts to be paid by the gold standard instead of the standard 
regulated by gold and silver freely coined at your mints. 

Now I want to discuss further this seigniorage question, and discuss 
it upon principle; for, as I understand it, it is one of the most impor- 
tant questions we have to discuss here. 

Our gold and monometallic friends, and some of our silver friends 
also, think if we coin silver free we simply pay to the bullion-holders 
the difference between 80 cents and $1. That is tosay, bullion to-day 
in the markets of the world, measured by gold, is worth but 80 cents, 
and therefore, if you open the mints of the Government for all the 
bullion to go there to be coined into silver dollars and legal-tenders, 
you to that extent give the bullion-holder 20 cents on each dollar more 
than he is entitled to to-day. Is that so? For if it be true, Mr. 
Speaker, then all that has been contended for under the principle of 
free coinage is admitted. You acknowledge that for which we have 
contended, that free coinage will have the effect to give silver the same 
yalue as gold, and that under it every coined piece of silver will be at 
par with gold at the ratio of 16 to 1. It is worth it . Every 
silver dollar that has been coined at our mints is worth a gold dollar. 
Who can say that all we may coin will not be worth a gold dollar? 

And when gentlemen tell us this law will restore silver to the same 
value as gold, but that in doing so we give the seigniorage or profit to 
the bullion-holders, they simply admit all that has been contended for, 
and that is the silver dollar and the gold dollar will be at par every- 
where. Does any gentleman object to that? 

The only serious argument made against the coinage of silver is that 
it will not restore this parity of value—that it will not give that value 
to it—that it 1s not possible for the coinage laws of any country to give 
additional value to a metal. If that is true, then the argument about 
seigniorage is a myth and a humbug. : 

But we are told it is true that for ashort time this loose bullion will 
be gathered up and brought here and dumped down upon us, and they 
will get a dollar for it in gold or its equivalent, and after they have 
coined up the surplus—how much they do not know—then silver will 
begin to sink and go down to bullion value again. How convenient 
this question is for our gold monometallists! Drive them from one 
point, turn their own batteries against them, and then they go off into 
the realms of prophecy. [Laughter.] They rise up here and tell us 
thatif we do this or that certain things will occur. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
if the old Jewish law were in effect here to place false prophets beyond 
the outer walls and there stone them to death—if that law were in force 
in this country to-day we would have many less of these gold prophets 
among us. [Laughter.] 

If this predicted fall of silver be true, it means that gold also would 
fall, because silver being tied to gold by free coinage both must fall 
together. That is, labor and the products of labor and all species of 
property would rise, being measured not by gold only but bya volumeof 
money swelled by unlimited mintage of silver. 

But on this question of seigniorage again—and I hope I will be par- 
doned, for I will have to be somewhat disconnected—how much interest 
do you want the Government to make, and at whose expense must it be 
made? Weare making, it is said, 20 cents on the silver dollar to-day in 
the way of seigniorage. Howcan youmake more? Simply by limiting 
coinage, and further depress silver. I suppose the only way to make 
more is to coin less. Let us only coin $1,000,000 a month of silver and 

haps we will make 30 cents on the dollar; and if that is not enough, 

et us go down and coin only $500,000 a month. Then we could make 

50 centsofseigniorage on the dollar. If that is not enough, and it does 

not seem to be with some, then coin only $1,000 a month, and you can 
make still more seigniorage in the dollar as coinage. 

The law permits us on the other hand to coin $4,000,000 a month. 
If that law is executed up to the maximum of $4,000,000, the seignior- 
age will be less in the dollar, but the bullion-holder will be making 
money out of the Government again. 


. 

So, Mr. Speaker, when you come to the question of seigniorage you 
come into the vital question of gold and silver coi None but the 
tyrants of the old world, the kings, and those who desire to make money 
out of the people, ever charge seigniorage, except that which is neces- 
sary to pay the cost of coinage. * 

I will farther explain this point. T 

An argument of the opponents of free coinage is that silver bullion at 
the ratio of 16 to 1, or 412} grains of silver to 25.8 of gold, gives to the 
owner of silver bullion, or the silver miner, 20 cents on the dollar on his 
bullion. 

This, at first blush, looks plausible, but it is not true, unless, as be- 
fore stated, the coined dollar, by virtue of its coinage and legal-tender 
power, has this greater value; and if it does, then al! the silver bullion, 
having free access to our mints, is at once restored to a parity with gold 
bullion at our ratio, for no one would take less for his bullion than the 
price fixed at the mint—that is, every piece of silver bullion containing 
412} grains of standard silver is at once worth one dollar, less the ex- 
pense of coinage. It is worth one dollar because the holder can take it 
to the mint and have it coined into a dollar. 

Then there will be no more buying and selling of silver bullion in 
the market; unless, at this ratio, it should go to a premium over gold, 
for it will have a fixed value at the mint. This now being the law as 
to gold bullion, we would then have silver and gold bullion at par. The 
owner of silver would then have the same advantage as the owner of 
gold—no more, no less. Free access to the mint, it must be admitted, 
is greatly to the advantage of the holder of either of the precious metals, 
but it is an advantage they must necessarily have as long as we make 
metal money the standard of values; and so long as we maintain such 
a standard it is necessary to coin free in order to have a sufficient sup- 
ply of money. 

Seigniorage, or a gain to the Government in coinage, is a tax on the 
money of the people. 

The idea of gain to the Government in coinage grows out of the old 
idea that the king should have his profits out of the coinage permitted 
at his mints. The consequence of this prerogative was that the greater 
the king’s tax, or seigniorage charge, the less amount of money there 
was coined; because the tax or charge tended to drive the holder of the 
metals from the king’s mint to some other mint where the tax was 
lighter. i this, that the mint seigniorage was driving the 
metals out of his realm and rendering his subjects destitute of money, 
his mints were finally opened to the free coinage of the metals for all 
comers thereto, Our Government has the most odious form of tax on 
silver. It limits its coinage, thus depreciating its value 20 cents on 
the dollar in order to buy it at that rate in the market. In order to 
accomplish this we coin only $2,000,000 worth per month, while we 
produce four million per month. Now, all our silver thus inhibited 
from coming to our mints is driven to the mints of other nations, or 
taxed out of circulation. In this way $24,000,000 of our own produc- 
tion is annually lost to our money circulation that ought to be coined 
atour mints. Whois benefited by this operation? It is the owners 
of gold, for the more silver we thus drive away the more is the gold 
worth which remains, by reason of the scarcity thus created in our cir- 
culating medium. By this operation the bondholders, the mortgage 
owners, and all classes of creditors are largely benefited, because it 
makes gold, the money in which his securities must be paid, more 
valuable. 

If there were only $2,000 in all this country, and by some means one- 
half of it-should be lost, the remaining half would become at once 
worth just as much as the whole formerly was to the creditor, while it 
would at the same time impose on one who happened to be a debtor 
exactly double the burden to pay his debt that he would have been 
under without the loss. . It is quite plain, therefore, why the bondhold- 
ing and creditor class are willing to outlaw silveratour mints. Seign- 
iorage then is a tax not on the silver miner merely; it is a tax on the 
vast body of our people who need this money to pay their debts with. 
It is a tax on labor and the productof labor. It isa tax on the laborer 
because he can not get work unless there is money to employ him. It 
is a tax on wheat, corn, cotton, meats, and manufactured products, be- 
cause these products get no market unless laborers get money to buy 
them. For this reason bread and clothing are cheap because there is 
no Cee for them, and no demand because there is no money to buy 
wit! l > 

There are a million of men out of employment in this country because 
there is not sufficient money among the people to employ them, The 
report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, just published, shows this large 
number of men to be idle, and that in the last year we lost $300,000, - 
000 by this lack ofemployment. These men have nothing to buy with; 
hence they must suffer almost to starvation while bread is cheap. Thus 
we have the awful spectacle of millions starving and naked in the midst 
of plenty. Gentlemen call this overproduction. Icallitunderconsump- 
tion, caused by a lack of money to effect exchanges. This want of money 
is caused by the tax or limitation put on the coinage of silver in order 
that the gold kings may have their seigniorage of 20 cents in the way 
of dear money, brought about by driving silver out of the country, 
and to other countries, India, for instance, where it is utilized in stim- 
ulating the production of wheat and cotton there to compete with our 
own productions of these staples. Of all the rascally wrongs perpe- 
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trated on our people this seigniorage business, or limited coinage, is 
the most insidious because of its apparent plausibility. 

If the silver miner, or bonanza kings as they are termed by the wily 
gold advocates were the only sufferers it would matter but little. If 
they were not satisfied with their status they could hunt some other 
calling. But if we are to rely on the metals for money we ought to 
have all the metal that can find its way to our mints. 

Hence it has always been considered a blessing to have both silver and 
gold miners to delve into the earth for us in quest of the precious met- 
als for our money. 

It is the invention of latter-day legislation to enact statutes to drive 
from us the metals out of which we coin money, either by seigniorage, 
tax, or limitations on their coinage. Down with the fraud! 

We should have no such prerogatives of seigniorage here for the spe- 
cial benefit of the gold kings. Let the king's prerogative go. The 
monopoly of goa must go. Gold is not king nor is silver, but in this 
free country the people must exercise all kingly prerogatives. 

What is the principle of free coinage? And you will pardon me if 
I state a few elementary principles connected with the subject of me- 
tallic money before I proceed further. For bimetallic coinage of gold 
and silver you first establish your ratio. We have done that two or 
three times in our history, changing the relation of gold to silver, never 
changing the silver dollar—it was always the gold dollar. When you 
have established the ratio of coinage you continue at the mints the un- 
limited coinage of both metals at that ratio. 

Having done this, the law of supply and demand regulated the vol- 
ume. This was our monetary system from 1792 until 1873, when, 
under the pretext of amending the mint act, the provision that author- 
ized the coinage of a legal-tender silver dollar was omitted, and thus, 
in effect, demonetizing silver. 

Without discussing the cireumstances under which this demonetiza- 
tion was done or the purposes for which the same was accomplished, 
it may be said that the act was passed at a time when the country was 
on a paper basis, neither metal beingin circulation. Therefore, it was 
done at a time when legislation, with reference to the coin circulation 
of the country, was not likely to attract the attention of the people. 

This act was clearly an infraction of the true theory of-bimetallism, 
and in conflict with the Constitution. It assumes that Congress should 
exercise the power of controlling the volume of money, by prohibiting 
the coinage of one of the monetary metals recognized in the Constitu- 
tion. If, under the Constitution, Congress has the power to prohibit 
or limit the coi or silver, so it has that of gold. 

To admit that it can demonetize one of the metals is to admit that 
itcan demonetize both; therefore, the gold monometallists, who are so 
swift in their denunciations of the Supreme Court for holding that Con- 
gress has the power to issue paper legal-tenders, should consider the 
result of their own theory of monetary science. For, if Congress has 
the power to demonetize the metals, it must necessarily result in exer- 
cising the authority claimed by the decision of the Supreme Court—that 
is, in printing legal-tenders and forcing them into circulation. 

Asa constitutional question, it is here claimed that Congress has no 
lawful right to demonetize either gold or silver; but it is the plain duty 
to provide for the coinage of both at some regulated value or ratio. 
The Constitution says, The Congress shall have power * to 
coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin.” Again, 
“No State shall * * * make anything but gold and silver coin a 
tender in payment of debts.”’ 

By the mint act of 1792 the silver dollar as it is now coined—that is 
to say, a dollar containing 371} grains of pure silver, was made the 
standard of value, and was continued until 1873, when it was dropped 
from the coinage. 

But again we are confronted with the statement, and I have heard 
it made by my distinguished friend from New York [Mr. Hewrrr], 
who sits in front of me, who stated in the Forty-eighth Congress that 
if we gave unlimited coinage to silver its effect would be the loading 
of vessels from India, France, from Germany, and from other silver 
nations with their silver, which would be dumped down upon us. 


THE DUMP FROM EUROPE. * 


The enemies of free coinage of silver allege that its effects would be to 
cause all the silver of other countries to be dumped down upon us. 
The same persons also-claim that free coinage would not increase the 
value of silver. 

These positions are wholly inconsistent. 

If the free coinage of silver will not raise its bullion value then all 
the silver that would be sent here would be sold at a great loss. France 
has six hundred millions of silver coin at par with gold at the ratio of 
15} to 1, Germany about two hundred millions, India a thousand mill- 
ions, Great Britain one hundred millions, all at par with their gold 
coin. 

The bullion value here is but 80 cents to the dollar at our ratio, and 
would be about 77 cents at their ratio; hence France would lose about 
23 cents on the dollar by sending her silver here to ex for our 
gold, or about $138,000, 000 on her entire stock of silver coin which 
she now carries at par with the gold; India over two hundred millions, 
and other nations in like proportion, making for them, combined, a 
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total loss in their circulating medium of $437,C00,000. Does any sane 
person believe that such an exchange would ever be made? And that, 
too, in the face of the fact that none of these countries, unless it be 
France, now have a large enough circulation to meet the wants of their 
people? Not a single dollar would be thus exchanged. 

Should free coinage restore silver and gold bullion to a parity at our 
ratio of 16.to 1 they would still lose 3 percent. by the exchange, or 
about$57,000,000. These facts would effectually bar such an exchange 
and inundation of silver we hear so much about. 

Gold will buy more silver here than in any other country, and silver 
will bay more gold in any other country than here, unless it be in 
Mexico where it is a little cheaper than here. 

Why then talk of losing our gold for cheap silver? There is no such 
thing as cheap-coined silver. As compared to the price of labor and all 
commodities silver is worth more than it was twenty-five years ago. 
Gold has risen everywhere. The Edinburg Review of January, 1886, in 
an article upon the scarcity of gold, after reviewing the prices of the 
world, says: 

In short, so fur as information could obtain upon this subject, it certainly su 
ports the conclusion reported by the American commission of 1876, that while 
there has been no fall in the value of silver in any country the value or pur- 
chasing power of gold has risen in all countries, 

As to manufactured silver, that, of course, had its value enhanced 
many fold by the labor bestowed upon it. 

The silver in aspoon, cup, or pitcher is worth on account of this labor 
four or five times as much as it would be worth in bullion or coin, As 
to the bullion there is practically none except the annual product of 
the mines, which is about one hundred and fifteen million annually, 
as estimated by the Director of the Mint. More than one-fourth of this, 
or about forty million, annually goes into the arts for manufactures and 
ornaments. So there is but about seventy million remaining for coin- 
age. We now coin about twenty-seven million of this; India coined 
last year thirteen million; Mexico, twenty million. 

The report of the Director of the Mint shows the coinage of the vari- 
ous countries for the calendar year 1884 as follows: 

COINAGES OF THE WORLD. 

So far as advices have been received, coinages were executed during the cal- 
endar year 18S4, in eighteen countries of the world, amounting in round num- 
bers to „000 in gold and $90,000,000 in silver. As heretofore the United 
States has n the la: coiner of both metals. The coi: of gold by Aus- 
tralia was only $1,800,000 Jess than that of the United States. ‘The 9 of 
Russia amounted to $19,810,510—within $1,000,000 of that of the United States. 
Germany coined nearly $14,000,000, and Great Britain over $11,000,000, 

In the coin of silver, Mexico is but little behind the United States, having 
coined $25,000,000 as against $28,000,000 by this Government. The silver coinage 
of India was $13,800,000—a large deciine from the coinages of recent years of that 
country—and of Spain nearly $7,000,000. 

I am, very respectfully, yours, 
JAMES P, KIMBALL. 
Director of the Mint. 

This shows a coinage of ninety million of dollars in silver, or twenty 
million more than the annual production after deducting forty million 
used in the arts and for ornamentation. 

It is thus seen there is no surplus silver, except that which is from 
time to time thrown upon the market before it can find its way to the 
mints. 

Were our mints open at all times, there never would bea surplus in 
the markets; consequently our coinage value would be the standard of 
its bullion value. 

It will be borne in mind that all the silver now in use as money to 
the amount of $3, 000,000,000 is at par with gold. It is this vast 
amount of coined mass of silver that should govern in adopting a ratio 
for our coinage rather than the small amount that from time to time 
may be thrown upon the market in London to be depreciated by spec- 
ulators as necessities of owners may determine. The fact is the most 
of the silver of the world is at par with gold at 15} to 1. What we 
want to do is to coin what little we may be able to get. We will get 
none of Europe’s stock, because no Frenchman, Englishman, German, 
nor even ignorant Indian or Hindoo will give his silver in exchan 
for gold when he must do so at a loss of 3 cents on every dollar, as he 
would do to send it here. Nor will any American exchange his so- 
called 80-cent dollar for 97 cents in gold, nor for 99 cents. 

Now let us inquire what would be the effect of free coinage? It 
would settle, to begin with, a great and important question, a question 
probably the most important to the American people of all others now 
pending or that will pending until this is settled; and gentlemen 
need not suppose that they can long postpone the settlement either. 
5 is the difficulty to-day? We began to coin silver in 1878. From 

$78 to 1879 and 1880, 1881, and 1882 there wasa revival of prosperity 
in the country, We resumed specie payments, and because we were 
coining silver which aided us according to Mr. SHERMAN. But no 
sooner had we coined about $50,000,000 than Mr. SHERMAN, then 
Secretary of the Treasury, began to clamor for its demonetization and 
suspension. This clamor was on the ground that we had coined as 
much as would circulate on a par with gold. He began it, and through 
all these years 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, every President of 
the United States and every Secretary of the Treasury has been clamor- 
ing for the demonetization of silver until the whole country has become 
excited and the national banks, which the Government chartered, have 
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set their faces steadily against it and have undertaken to demonetize it 
so far as in their power. 

This silver question ought to be settled. It is disturbing the busi- 
ness interests of the country. Men who are capitalists, that have money 
to loan, claim that should we suspend coi they would then know 
that the money they might loan would come back to them in kind as 
to value; that the coinage of silver will bring us to the silver standard, 
and then the money they might loan now would be paid back to them 
in a depreciated currency. For this reason they claim they can do 
better by holding on to theirmoney. This causes money to be hoarded 
and depresses business. They say if we suspend co’ they will 
put their money out. All this seems plausible. But if a revival at all, 
such a revival would be spasmodic, and of short duration. It would 
be such activity as a galvanic battery would impart to a co: spas- 
modic flutter, without living, circulating blood to sustain it. 

Being thus brought to the single gold standard, with the output of 
the gold mines constantly decreasing, an annual supply of only ninety 
millions and seventy-five millions of that going annually in the arts, 
manufactures, and ornamentation, as statistics show, where would the 
giant America get the circulating life-blood in the way of money to 
keep alive? It is preposterous nonsense. A grain of gold would be 
worth its weight in diamonds. England, a Germany, and all 
the gold countries are deprecating gold scarcity and the consequent de- 
pression of trade and hard times. If the overdeveloped and densely- 

pulated countries of the Old World find the gold standard too narrow 
how can we in this new country, just entering upon a new era of indus- 

trial development, increasing population and enterprises, limit business 
to the gold standard? It can not and will not be done. The money 
proposed for us by the gold advocates, to consist of gold and bank notes 
only, will not be accepted. A revival of business will come with free 
coinage of silver—not otherwise. 

My friends who say they are in favor of silver but are un- 
limited coinage, remind me a good deal of the adage we heard during 
the war in regard to certain gentlemen who were in favor of the war, 
but opposed toits prosecution. If one piece of silver bullion is fit for 
coinage, the whole of itis. And if it is not all fit for coinage none of 
it should be coined, nota dime. There is no compromise or half-way 
house in this matter; and when gentlemen oppose free coinage they 
should consider how near they are approaching the gold camp. 

That was the mistake made in 1878 in the Senate, acco: 
viewofit. Had they the free - oo bill then, and could that 
bill have become a law, all this difficulty about silver, and all this dis- 
tress and unsettlement of business never wou'd have occurred. \What- 
ever you may say against silver coinage, I have heard no gentlemen 
yet offer a substitute for it. Nothing except to stop its coinage and 
get to a single gold standard. * 

Now what would be the consequence of a single gold standard? We 
have six hundred millions of gold to-day. Will any gentleman assert 
that that is sufficient metallic money for our sixty ons of people? 
If not, where are you going to get the rest, when to-day you find that 
Germany and Great Britain, and even France, the whole of Europe, 
are ready to go to war before they will give up a grain of gold. They 
can afford to see the streets of their cities run with the blood of 
their laborers; they can afford to see t populace starving; they can 
afford to go to war, but they can not afford to give up one grain of gold 
without bringing on probably internal or civil war car] themselves. 

And where are you to-day in this country on the gold standard? 
You are not much better off. We arein thesame condition—probably 
not so bad—but we have difficulties at home. We have been trying 
the gold standard. It has proved a failure here and everywhere up to 
this very hour, and is confessed to be a failure by the very gentlemen 
who were most active in bringing it about. 

I believe the most of our gold advocates have turned to be bimetal- 
lists. They are in favor of bimetallism witha condition which has here- 
tofore proven to be an utterly impossible condition, and that is the con- 
dition that Great Britain, and Germany, and France agree with us to 
coin silver at an international ratio. That was the delusion that pre- 
vented the settlement of this question in 1878, when, as I have stated, 
the House a bill giving free coi to silver. It went to the 
Senate. e idea the Senate had was to limit the coinage until we got 
an agreement with foreign countries, and it provided in the bill for an 
international conference, We sent our commissioners to Paris. They 
held that conference, and what was the result? Why, the delegations 
from other countries simply told our commissioners if they believed 
in silver, it was good for money, they said, ‘‘Go home coinäit. 
That in substance Mr. Dana Horton and Mr. Walker were among the 
gentlemen representing us. They did not like the treatment they re- 
ceived, and in connection with Mr, Cernuschi, and other bimetallists 
of Europe, they conceived an idea that if this country would stop the 
coining of silver we could flood England with cheap silver bullion, and 
in that way bulldoze herinto submitting to an international agreement. 
= bono the outcome of the monetary conferences at Paris in 1878 
an 4 

Now, I want to remark in passing, these bimetallists are international 
bimetallists. Their whole theory is based on the idea of having metal- 
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lic money that will be good money at par everywhere; that a piece of | tin 
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silver will be the same in our coinage as in France and throughout Eu- 
rope so that you can travel wherever you please without having to sub- 
mit to brokerage. But this is almost impossible without disarranging 
the monetary affairs of various nations. As I have stated the double- 
standard and gold-standard interfere; and on the other hand these gen- 
tlemen did not take cognizance of the fact that a national trade, ours 
for instance, amounting to $10,000,000,000 requires a consumption of 
m 3 of vastly more importance to our people than interna- 
ti e. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this idea has been a failure. This idea of inter- 
national coinage, this idea of an agreement between the nations of the 
world in a standard of coinage, has never occurred from the very dawn 
of history until now, except among the Latin states and Scandinavia. 
But is there any reason to suppose that by suspending the coinage of 
silver here and sending the bullion to Great Britain and to other Euro- 
pean countries that that is going to terrify them so much? What is 
the difficulty to-day, ially with our Southern producers of cotton 
and our farmers in finding a market for our Western wheat? 

We find that European countries, by purchasing bullion silver and 
sending it to India, are stimulating the industries of India to such an 
extent that its wheat and cotton are coming in competition with ours. 
I will not go into statistics—I have not the time to show the vast in- 
crease in the prodaction in India, during the past few years, of wheat, 
which is taking the place of our Western wheat and can come here and 
compete with us at home. The very fact that we have demonetized 
silver and cheapened it and sent it abroad, has stimulated India in the 
production of these commodities. I can not go into an explanation of 
this point here, but I will print in my remarks some extracts going to 
show how the result is produced., Silver being demonetized in England 
and cheap when converted into bullion, it is not a paying business for 
India to settle her balances in England in silver, but it does pay her to 
sell her wheat and settle her balances in that way. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we have the advice of Mr. Cernuschi in last Snn- 
day’s Herald as to the best way out of our difficulty. Ican not state 
his proposition precisely, but in substance it is this: If a free coinage 
bill should fail to pass, or, having passed, should be vetoed, he pro- 
pau that we purchase silver, so much every month and send it to Eng- 

d; that we purchase say $600,000 worth of silver bullion one moxth , 
and ship it to London, double the amount the next month, and so on 
until, within the year, we shall have dumped down upon the London 
market about $22,000,000 worth of silver bullion, selling it at a lower 
rate every month, and in that way make a panic in the silver market 
and disturb the exchange between Great Britain and India, so that 
Great Britain will succumb and enter into a pact with France and the 
United States for the purpose of restoring silver. 

Now, if it be true that Great Britain and France and those European 
countries are getting cheaper wheat and cotton from India with this 
cheap silver, certainly that would disarrange nothi But is that 
emigre rst is that sensible? If it is statesmanship, if it is sensi- 
ble, and if Mr. Cernuschi is so anxious to have a par with Great Brit- 
ain, F. and Germany—and certainly there is some reason why 
those countries should have the same money—let France and Mr. Cer- 
nuschi go into the market and buy the silver and ship it to England 
and ran the risk, That they do not doit shows the fallacy of the argu- 
ment. He says that France has got six hundred millions of silver that 
she wants to get rid of. If that is so, why not dump that silver down 
on the London market and strike terror into the Englishmen and com- 
p them to submit to French dictation? Suppose this scheme should 

1; suppose that (as we are invited to do by the gold advocates) we 
coy grt silver coinage, for the purpose of shipping this silver bullion 
and disturbing the English exchange and flooding Europe with cheap 
silver in order to bring them to better terms—suppose that policy fails 
and we find, after we have demonetized silver and suspended its coin- 
age and adopted this plan, that it does not have the desired effect, in 
what condition are we left? 

As to Mr. Cernuschi and the bimetallic school, no matter which way 
it goes they have won. They do not believe in bimetallism unless it 
can be international bimetallism, in order to carry into effect their par- 
ticular views upon the monetary question. They are quite willing that 
the United States shall step into the breach and suffer all the loss and 
all the consequences, if their predictions and theories prove to be fal- 
lacious. Mr. Cernuschi is certainly a gentleman of education and abil- 
ity; there is no doubt of his being well versed in financial questions, 
but, like other gentlemen, and probably myself among them, he may 
be a little inconsistent at times, and certainly he has changed his views 
within the past few years. To show this, I propose to read an extract 
from his statement before the silver commission of the United States 
in 1876, of which body I was at the time a member. 

Hon. Mr. Bogy, at that time a Senator from Missouri, asked him this 
question: > 

retaini 
Pe bi woul 


Belgium, she 
— had con- 


and some of the gold of France would have flowed into Germany,and silver 
would have maintained every where its value relatively I — In the 
VV lion and the value 

This, gentlemen, is the authority quoted on this floor by the gold ad- 
vocates; yet he insists, and it no doubt is the fact, that had France con- 
tinued the free coinage of silver, there would have been no silver ques- 
tion to-day, because for seventy years—s9 long as silver was coined 

ld and silver were at a parity at the French ratio of 15} to 1. 
This is Mr. Cernuschi’s statement, notwithstanding he has made a dif- 
ferent and inconsistent statement in a Iſttle pamphlet which we have 
all had occasion no doubt to read, copies having been sent to us by Mr. 
Manton Marble, called The Great Metallic Powers. 

Now, if it be true that France by continuing the free coinage of sil- 
ver could have maintained the parity between the two metals, what 
may we expect by free coinagein the United States? Why, Mr. Speaker, 
we have a bimetallic union of our own. Under a bimetallic constitu- 
tion we have a bimetallic union consisting of thirty-eight States in ad- 
dition to the Territories. This bimetallic union includes a population 
of 60,000,000, and an area of over 3,000,000 square miles, embracing 
2,000,000,000 acresof land. Here is a bimetallic union compared with 
which the Latin Union is a mere bagatelle so far as the resources of 
the future are concerned. Having a population of 60,000,000, increas- 
ing at the rate of 1,000,000 annually spread over this vast area, before 
we could coin the quantity of silver that France has to-day we would 
have a population probably as large as or larger than that of the Latin 
Union, whose territory compared with ours is insignificant. 

Isay, then, if it was possible for France in 1874 to continue the parity 
of the two metals by free coinage how much more is it possible to-day 
for this t Government of ours to dp what little France could have 
done. d where is all this us silver bullion that gentlemen speak 
of? We have been threaten 
But there is more. She did meltdown and sold a quantity at a loss in 
the beginning; but the silver bars have gone into subsidiary coin, as will 
appear from the following extract taken from the New York Bankers’ 
Magazine: 

From the New York Bankers’ Magazine of February, 1888.] 


way K 
So all the silver Germany has is in circulation to-day as money. It 
circulates on & par with gold; and her people are demanding more sil- 
ver coinage, instead of demonetization. The surplus silver bullion 
which has been talked of does not exist at all, except that produced 
from the mines from month to month which does not reach the mint, 
and is thrown upon the London market, where like all other commod- 
ities—wheat, corn, oats, or anything else—it sells at a lower rate than 
it did ten or fifteen years ago. Like anything else which does not find 
a ready market at a fixed price, it must bear the loss consequent upon 
ion of trade, and the loss consequent upon the exactions 
made on the necessities of the person holding by those who desire to 


purchase. 

Suppose silver is 20 cents lower than gold and will so continue after 
we provide for free coinage, what then? All statisticians admit that so 
far as the value of silver is measured by commodities there has been 
no fall of silver whatever. = ; 

Then the question comes up, shall we in adjusting this ratio put 
more silver in a dollar or less gold in a dollar in order to do justice to 
debtor and creditor and to the business interests of the country? That 
is a debatable question. But the gold advocates and the ionists 
make no proposition on that subject, but simply say, Because silver 
has depreciated therefore we will coin none of it; we will have nothing 
to do with it. Why, sir, in all our history, whenever there has ap- 
peared any disparity in the market value of the two metals it has been 
remedied by readjusting the ratio. No one has ever before contended 
for demonetizing a metal because it happened to fall in the market. 
Yet that is the proposition made to us to-day. If gentlemen 
to increase the bullion value of the silver dollar I say that is a debat- 
able question; but they show there is no sincerity in proclaiming that 
they want bimetallism when they ask us to y demonetize silver 
= suspend its coinage, simply because there is a depreciation in its 

ue. 

Mr. Speaker, in our past history silver was never before demone- 
tized. At one time the silver dollar was worth 3 cents more than gold; 
but the mints remained open, s6 that when the ratio might change sil- 
ver would come back toour mints. Mr. Gallatin, in his report to Mr. 
Ingham, Secretary of the Treasury in 1830, upon the state of the coin- 
age, makes this significant statement in reference to bimetallism: 

The whole amount of the inconvenience arising from the simultaneous use 
of the two metals consists in this: Their relative value being fixed by law, if 
this changes at market, the debtor will pay with the cheapest of the two metals; 


and, therefore, at a rate less than „6 APOE R a eg any mary 
ing the contract, if the change in the market price is due to a fall in that of 
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the metal with which he pays his debt; and it is obvious, in the first 

that if the chan p iry Wc thee thes tn wali ol one of binare saors aai proe 1 
had been the only legal tender, the choice given to the debtor 

enables him to d to the 


ing or mary eee ofthe supply 


By this I understand that where you are using and coining both met- 
als debtors have the right to pay in the cheaper, and that the equity of 
the contract is not disturbed by this unless the cheaper metal has fallen 
in value as compared with commodities; if it has not, then the equity 
of the contract is preserved. On this point Mr. Weston, in his work 
on the silver question, says, Upon this Mr. Gallatin observes that it 
will not be trae that the debtor pays less than was agreed, unless the 
change in the market price is due toa fall in that of the metal in which 
he pays his debts,” and that ‘‘if the change is due to the rise” of the 
other metal, he pays all that was agreed. 

An argument which was made, I say, in 1830 when it was to be con- 
sidered coolly and calmly, without our present contest, and coming from 
a gentlemen whose integrity and financial ability none can dispute. 
That is to say, the equity of contracts is not disturbed unless the value 
of bullion has fallen as compared with commodities, and confessedly 
silver has not fallen as compared with commodities, 

And when goldadvocatesask us to demonetize silver in order to crush 
out the silver as money of this country and to build up gold monomet- 
allists, they are asking what the American e will never assent to, 
and gentlemen had as well make up their minds to it. [Applause. ] 

I know that in 1878 by limiting the coinage of silver providing for this 
international conference they expected finally to get their hands on the 
law to stop its coinage, and that is their only hope to-day. But I say 
that hope will be in vain; and they need not depend on it. I tell you 
the silver advocate who is an opponent to free coinage, as I said before, 
must get ont of that position and take sides either for silver or against 
it. These half-hearted supporters will not satisfy their constituents 
on that subject. They, their constituents, are brave enough to do it. 
They are brave keen to say it shall be as it was from 1792 down to 
1873. We. ad the double standard then and it proved to be benefi- 
cent. And if you have argued until your brain to boil as though 
it was burning within you; if you have investigated this subject until 
you do not know what you ought to do with it, if in doubt, then do 
what the history of the country teaches you to do, and do as the peo- 
ple want—make money of gold and silver—go back to the laws of your 
fathers. In 1873 a great wrong was perpetrated on the American peo- 
ple, and if there is any doubt what ought to be done that doubt ought 
to be solved in favor of undoing an admitted wrong on the people of 
this country. 

Mr. Speaker, how much time have I left? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has one minute of his time remain- 


ing. 

Mr. BLAND. There are other phases of this subject I had intended 
to allude to, but Fshall not do so. I would not ask that my time be 
extended as there are other gentlemen who wish to speak, and it would 
not be right to encroach upon the time, it being already so limited that 
many gentlemen can not be heard. 

I wish to say in conclusion, Mr. Speaker, that if I had not believed 
in free coinage I would not believe in any coinage. No man can sup- 
port himself in this House or before his people upon the present law. 
I never advocated it; I took it simply as a compromise, as better than 
no law at all. I advocate it or hold to it to-day and stand to it because 
I believe in free coinage; because I believe silver ought to be coined, 
and coined free. IfI did not believe it ought to be coined free I would 
not advocate the coinage of one cent of it. It is illogical policy. The 
idea of making money of silver or gold and limiting its coinage is an 
anomaly in the history of money. To limit the coinage of silver is an 
outrage upon the constitutional rights of the people. [Applause on 
both sides of the House.] 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I want to say as I said in the Forty-eighth 
Congress, I have not for twenty years owned one cent's worth of mining 
interest, either gold or silver, and may add never did own any such prop- 
erty that did not prove a loss to me, nor do I own a Government or 
other bond, nor a share in any national bank. I am impelled to this 
statement because the gold press has endeavored to make it appear 
that I have a personal interest to subserve, because at one time, over 
twenty years ago, I resided in California and Nevada, 

To sum up—the demonetization of silver is the outcome of the con- 
vention held at Paris by so-called experts and doctrinaires, The theo- 
ries of these learned gentlemen, whose financial opinions the world is 
asked to view with awe, having been putin practice, have depressed 
prices, demoralized trade, and turned millions of law-abiding labor@ts 
into strikes and mobs. They have compelled the payment of all sorts 
of debts in the dearest money of the world—money made dear by the 
elimination of one-half of the money metal of the world from its legit- 
imate use asa debt-paying and labor-employing medium—the effect of 
which upon the American farmer and producer has been to drive his 
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breadstuff and cotton out of European markets, in this way. India, 
with a population of 250,000,000 of le, is under the piesa of 
Great Britain. For this boon to India SA 1 Britain 

round sum, called Home charges against India, and w. 

in what are called council Aralte, draw ge in 5 — of Enpland b by 125 
secretary for India. These drafts, it seems, amounted to about $80,- 
000,000 in 1884. 

Now, India, having no money but silver, ean not afford to pay these 
charges, which are payable only in gold or its equivalent, in her sil- 
ver, nor to settle any other balances against her in silver, for her silver, 
when it reaches London, where it is no longer money, must be placed 
on the market and sold as bullion at a loss equal to the depreciation of 
silver below gold. Hence Indian merchants, to avoid this loss, buy up 
wheat, corn, flour, and cotton, and send them to England in payment 
of Indian debts or balances. This operation stimulates the production 
of these articles for export, and in consequence there has been an enor- 
mous increase in India’s export of breadstuffs and cotton to England; 
and, 2 we find that these exports are driving our wheat and cot- 
ton out of European markets. 

or „Silver, being worth more as money in India than as bullion in 
England, is imported into India for the purpose of, employing laborers 
in building railways and in up wheat and corn fields, and in 
this way India is 55 only destined to drive us out of E mar- 
kets, but it is claimed can at this time place wheat in New York, and 
even in Chicago, cheaper than we can raise it. Thus our gold policy 
is driving the products of our silver mines to India, there to be used 
as money to employ Hindoos to raise wheat, corn, and cotton in direct 
ition with the farmers of America. By this means the cheap 
laborer is made the active competitor of our own farmers 

and laborers. Fifty-two millions of silver was thus imported the last 


year. 

Why not give free coinage to silverhere so as to permit our people to 
employ laborers to stimulate our own productions? Why send it to 
India for the purpose of stimulating the development of that country 
to the depression of our own agricultural interests? Are they of so 
little importance as to deserve this fate? Will the day never come 
when others will be made to share with the agriculturists and laborers 
of our land the burdens of hard times? 

On this point I quote from Mr. Moreton Frewen, an English writer, 
in the October number of the Nineteenth Century, who, after noting 
the drain on India’s money resources by reason of the decline in silver 
bullion, says: 


India, therefore, looks round for an intermediary which has not lost its ex- 
Wwalue int gold to tise sume exten’ as tine silver, and such an intermedi 


to f..... way wep tates cia eth he ekg yes poy commodities 
of native production. In puti mean that Gre Indian Goverment place of a trader in 
produce I do not, of course. Indian Gove raga wget er ves ex- 
—— wheat, but they sell council drafts, and or 9 hry Indian 
merchants, who sell their wheat and cotton in —— — . d and with 3 

lver estimated in 


Feld Ra der interest on the debt. And while the value of 
depreciated, its ng power to buy commodities in India has not 
leg: that is, the ryot whosells his wheat for silver gets no more silver than be- 
fore for the bushelof wheat, 
The change, 9 in the ratio of silver had rn exercises a twofold influ- 
ence on trade: 5 selling to Eng! because English gold buys 
. this silver 3 pose ms 
brought back to India; and K — es 1 
silver buys less gold, and less of those commodities ore veto be 5 — zor in in 
JFF diminish imports will con- 
been in such amounts as to expand the 
currency there and occasion a rise of all prices. And the only explanation af 
the fact that silver has not already flowed to India in sufficient quantit; 
e Leas is to be found in the effect of the return current of 
and to pay t $ 
pens that, although India annually sells to cy Yee commodities to the amount 
of twenty millions in excess of those she buys 
silver received by India from England, does not 


APPENDIX. 

Mr. Moreton Freewen, an English writer of note, in the Nineteenth 
Century of October, 1885, on the subject of ‘‘ Gold scarcity and the de- 
pression,” makes the following observation on the effect of the demone- 
tization: 


People of little education are accounting for low prices on the hypothesis of a 
cee overproduction; but it is hardly necessary pa point out that, while over- 


— pecs in ——. 8 trade is 8 and es adjusts 


is really at nt, all 
2 over, is a rapid readjustment of prices toward ti g pison int from which 
mee were violently disturbed the gold discoveries of —— the 


ly ruined, but certainly the loser y 
Pepai of this gold shrinka 
aa: been paver Wong gel warned both b ogists and by political ecoaom ~ 
3 the 5 of expands, prices measured in 
gold willbe ht willbe filb high, and that when the volume 5 ot contracts, prices will fall— 
only to be enunciated to be accepted as self-evident. It is 
not necessary to illustrate the position further than to sy that, should the out- 
put — now dimi: so steadily, continue to decline until only five sov- 
ereigns remained to be a measure of value for mankind, the fortunate Lee oe 
of one of these could buy, if he pleased, diamonds the size of the Koh-i-nor for 
shirt buttons; so enormous under such conditions would be the purchase-power 
of gold! ‘And if we com 
tained only five years 
than 20 per cent. Instead, then, of an ee 8 of general overpro- 
duction, we have to considera particular instance of lessened production. Prices 
— around are falling lower and still lower because that circulating medium 
measures values has diminished. 


rhe. the same author says: 


Mr. Alexander Delmar, an authority on currency subjects in America, and 
who was a Federal o; der at that time, has recently stated publicly that he 
knows who the financiers in Europe were who had enormously oversold Indian 

council drafts and other silver and between whom and the realiza- 

tion of great profits was the single e of the free coinage and legui · tender 
erent rave inthe United States. In any case the fact remains that currency 
alterations of enormous future importance were sanctioned by Congress, neither 
party having the least idea of the reforms which were smuggled through under 
their very ma Upon a motion to codify the mint laws for the sake of publie 
Cena Ce word dollar was omitted in one contextand added in another, 
Rapes spec toe from the list of coins which the 


t of his o 
fanny years <x — 2 toil, N ol 


re a table of the prices of to-day with the prices ob- 
ce, what do we find? That prices have fallen more 


Secretary of the Treasury might 
and in this the dollar coin: was limited to those coins 
in n. The addition was where this dollar had been previously 
EN the class of smaller token coins, which were not legal tender for 
than $. The old act thus mutilated became law. Congressmen rubbed 
yes when later they were shown the statutes and that the dollar of their 
haa bent tated away Some were candid enough to confess that they 
— — a f 1 ee the E un ery wend woten 
udging from 0 „ rs on uropvan bourses, 
(ek very — forecast on this s 
re prosperity of India nea Bag cone a 7 our asalan in the export of cotton, 


Prom September 1 to December 31— 


Bales. 


Over 33 per cent. 
The exports of India’s manufactured cotton in 1876, the 
tization of the trade-dollar, was 6,630,000 rupees, or less than $3,500,000; com- 


ear of the demone- 


paring with now (1834-85), ee. Le over $16,500,000, Similar figures 

United States in 1876 were $7,722,978, and now, in 1834-'S5, they are 811. 
836,691. That is, while our foreign shipments were four and one-half millions 
more than 32 in 1876, they are now nearly four and one-half millions less. 

In 1879 we had 10,111,387 in the North and 512.048 in the South. 
had, in 1879, 1,100,112 spindles, while in 1855 she has 2,145,616. almost 
doubling its capacity; while in 3 United States we have to-day 13,230,000 
spind an increase of Sexy l per 
aeons and — — to foreign countries 6, — * of 
NIe EE gern pone ng pounds, over 1,000 per 

cotton goods, in 1876, amounted to 14,314,000 yards, 

while in 1885 they included 47,820,000 yards, 

Exports of wheat for the month of December, 1581, 8,261,153 bushels; De- 
cember, 1885, 4,211,850 bushels. 

2 of flour 2 5 e of— 


December, 1885. 


aris S of breadstuffs for six months, July 1 to SURAT 31— 


—— LI 


52, 998, 732 


to Europe in 1876 to the amount of 96,000 bushels; 
ushels, 


exported 
last year (1885) over 42,000,000 b. 
i — 2 — unknown almost in 1833, is now one of the leading export articles of 
ndia to 
Wheat crops, always two in one year, but often three crops; corn, two crops. 


Annual export prices of the principal commodities exported from British India during each year ending March 31, 1875, to 1884, inclusive. 


[Computed from data obtained from British India Statistical Abstract of 1881. 


Articles. 


Wool, raw . 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, BUREAU or Statistics, Washington, D. C., March 2, 1886. 


| 1875. | 1876. | 1877. | 1878. | 1879. | 1880. | 1881 | 1882. | 1883. | 1881. 
Í 1 

| $20 35 | $21 28 | $21 33 | $21 91 FL $21 01 | $20 19 | $18 97 | $20 33 
13 26 12 90 12 51 13 20 12 98 13 74 14 19 12 92 1250 13 76 
| “133 127 142 181 2 06 181 162 140 132 155 
223 1 76 171 219 240 249 214 22 20 2 06 
289 202 28 314 3 07 3 18 3 30 3 26 275 3 18 
61 4l 30 36 61 50 48 A 41 43 
614 15 | 614 08 | 461 61 | 648 77 | 693 26 | 660 58 | 717 91 | 677 21 | 608 66 | 597 68 
224 155 259 220 198 176 199 5⁴ 191 189 
06 07 08 08 68 9 il 09 10 lu 
343 3 62 45 456 468 387 3 83 856 3 37 32 
44 43 46 44 44 39 32 36 81 33 
— 23 2 22 20 19 20 2 19 19 19 
WM. F. SWITZLER, Chief of Bureau, 
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The Indian fiscal year ends on the 31st of March. 


During the fiscal year ending March 31, 1884, the excess of imports of silver 
over exports was 332.174.445, but increased to $35,598,877 during the year ending 
March 31,1885, (Senator Hill's address at Providence.) 

During the calendar year ending December 31, 1885, accord 
tained from the Bureau of Statistics, India imported $57,760,080 
ported only $5,562,949, which makes a net import of $52,197,140. In this calcula- 
tion, the silver is reckoned at its coining rate at our mints, being the same rate 
at which the Mint Bureau computes the silver production in this country, Mex- 


ico, and South America, 


Average price of silver from 1744 lo 1843, inclusive; also the value of a piece of siver 
same as our dollar, 412.5 grains, .900 fine. 


to figures ob- 
silver, and ex- 


| Value per ounce, 
Period. bases 1 
| In Ham- In Amer- 
burg. ica. 


5 


Dollars. 


1810 to 1820.. 
1821 to 1830.. 
1831 to 1840. 
1841 to 1843.. 


Average price of silver in a 2 for one hundred years, 62d, and our Amer- 
can dollar equal to $1.05 in value, while during same period the price of silver 
in England averaged 644,d., and our dollar was worth 81.08.68. 

In the Report of the Director of the Mint for 1885, and at page 37, 
giving the monetary statistics of various countries, we find the follow- 
Ing tables of the exports and imports of the precious metals: 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


Minister Lowell, under date of April 1, 1885, transmits a communication from 
Mr. Fremantle, the deputy master of the mint of Great Britain, containing re- 
plies to the inquiries contained in the circular of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


1744 to 1750.. 1 06.95 
1751 to 1760, 109.75 
1761 to 1770. 107.9 
1771 to 1780. 1 09.10 
1781 to 1790.. 10835 
1791 to 1800... 103.60 
1801 to 1810.. 102.40 
108,15 
101.15 
101.85 
100.90 


Value in 
Description, Value. United States 

money, 
Gold coinage.. ..... | £2,324,015 $11, 309, 819 
Silver coinage. . . . . . .. bees eeseeseeeseee beser | 658, , 204, 824 
10, 870,000 | 52, 898, 855 
os) 11,725, 000 | 57,059,712 
855,000 | 4,160, 857 
ppa 
Imports, silver. 9,535, 000 46, 402, 077 
Exports, silver 9, 720, 000 47, 302, 380 
Net loss, silver... .. 900, 303 


185, 000 | 


The amount of gold coin in circulation and in banks at the end of 1884 was 
estimated to haye been £123,309,000 ($600,083.248), and of silver £19,877,000 ($96,- 
2 uw amount of bank notes outstanding at the same date was £40,924,713 

199,160, e 4 
f Mr. Freemantle states that throughout Great Britain gold and silver coin and 
bank notes are taken in business tranactions at par. 

FRANCE. 


Hon, Levi P, Morton, under date of March 9,1885, furnishes a statement from 
the French Minister of Finance containing the information desired by this Gov- 
ernment. 

The only coinage executed at the French mints during the year 1884 was 120,000 
silver piasters for the colony of Cochin China. 


Coin Bullion. 
i - — . 3 — 
Francs. Francs. 

Imports, gold 69,069,306 | $13,330,376 | 58,354,997 | $11,202,514 
Exports, gold 71,515,596 | 13,802,510 | 10,276,962 | 1.883.453 
448 900, | 59478 IRR ee REES 
Gain. ERRATA 9, 279, 061 
E E = 
Imports, silver... 79,522,523 | 15,347,846 | 21,709,127 4.189, 861 
Exports, silver ve} 85,071,912 | 6,768,879 | 11, 243, 202 2, 169, 987 
o S AAP ES, 44,450,611 | 8,578, 967 4 10, 465,925 | 2, 019, 924 

E GERMANY, Al fees : 


Minister Kasson forwards under date of April 27, 188, a communication from 
the minister of foreign affairs of the German Empire, giving the information 
ealted for by the circular of the Secretary of the ury, except in regard to 
the imports and exports, which statement is forwarded under date of May 11, 
1885, by Mr. Chapman Coleman, secretary of legation. 

The coinage of the German mints during the calendar year 1884 was, gold, 
57,661,740 marks (813.723. 100); silver, 483,336 marks ($114,319). 

he import of gold coin was 4,407 kilograms (32,928,892), and of gold bullion 
2,649 kilograms ($1,760,525), making a total of 7,056 kilograms ($4,689,417). 

The export of gold coin was 8,340 kilograms ($5,512,764), and of gold bullion 
3,431 kilograms 282,236), making a total of 11,774 kilograms ($7,825,000), a net 
loss by export of 4,718 kilograms (33,135,582). 

The imports of silver coin were 5,647 kilograms ($234,730), and of silver bull- 
ion 33, kilograms ($1,375,137), making a total of 736 kilograms 8 

The exports of silver coin were 3,673 kilograms ($152,649), and of silver bull- 


ion 104,491 kilograms ($4,342,646), making total of 108,164 kilograms ($4,495,295), 
a net loss by export of 69,428 kilograms ($2,885,427). 

This shows that Great Britain lost in that year over four millions of 
gold, and Germany over three millions of gold and ten millions of sil- 
yer; while France, a double-standard country, gained nine millions of 
gold and ten millions of silver; and the United States 


Imported gold... 
Exported gold... 


TT 


—. $26, 691, 746 
8, 477, 892 


SUFFERERS BY OVERFLOW. 


Mr. NORWOOD obtained the floor. 

Mr. FORNEY. I ask the gentleman from Georgia to yield to me to 
make a report from the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. NORWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. FORNEY, from the Committee on Appropriations, reported a 
bill (H. R. 7645) for the relief of the sufferers by the overflow of the 
rivers in the State of Alabama; which was read a first and second time, 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

House joint resolution 155, which was reported back at the same time, 
was laid on the table. 

SILVER QUESTION. 

The House resumed the consideration of the special order. 

Mr. NORWOOD. Mr. Speaker, nothing but a proper respect for 
some of my constituents who differ with me on the subject of silver coin- 
age could induce me to break that silence which to me is always so 
pleasing. It is also expected that, being a member of the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, I should have something to say on 
this question. Ishall not indulge in statistics. Senator Beck, who de- 
livered the first speech on this subject during this session, and many 
other gentlemen in the Senate and House who have followed in very 
able speeches, well considered, have laid before the country all the 
learning on the subject of statistics. I shall follow a line of thought 
different from that which has been followed by any gentleman I have 
heard speak upon the question. 

I have a view of what is the cause of the evils which have fallen 
upon our common country, and to that I shall mainly address myself. 
But before doing so I desire to take a hasty glance at some of the views 
that have been presented by members upon this floor. 

Ever since Paul Dombey propounded the question to his father, that 
great financier and banker, Papa, what is money?“ volumes have 
been written, as volumes were written before, to answer the question. 
But the most satisfactory answer that I have ever heard isthe one given 
by that great banker. As he looked down upon that diminutive finan- 
cier, who was born tired, and who was pondering that great question, 
he said, Money, my boy, is guineas, shillings, pounds, gold, silver 
and copper.“ And there I shall let that question rest. Laughter. ] 
The question with which we have to do to-day, I think, is not whatis 
money, but how shall we regulate money, what quantity shall we have, 
and of what kind shall it be. Every gentleman has a theory. 

Everybody has a theory. In fact, Mr. Chairman, finance and rheu- 
matism are the only human afflictions about which, by a special dis- 
pensation, all men are wellinformed. We can readily understand why 
this universal mastery of the malady of finance exists. It is due solely 
to the simplicity of the subject. But why there should be a like mas- 
tery of the other complicated disease is inexplicable, except on the 
theory that as both are governed by the same law of uncomfortable 
and sometimes violent contraction and expansion they must be of the 
same family. [Laughter. ] 

There exists no man, even though sad-eyed and chronic impecuniosity 
may have always claimed him for her own, who can not diagnosticate 
any attack of finance; and every rheumatic man, when bent hilt to point, 
like Falstaff in the buck-basket, has a remedy that will cure his rheu- 
matic neighbor. The perfection of this knowledge is not to be dis- 
counted (as the subject is finance, I offer no apology for professional 
terms) by the variety of opinions, which, like men’s watches, all differ, 
and yet each man believes his own. The leaves of the forest and the 
esta of the field, though almost infinite in variety, are each and all 

ect. 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. FINDLAY] prescribes gold as a 
sovereign remedy—in fact, a panacea. He stakes his professional rep- 
utation on the infallibility of his therapeutic ſormula—that what 
is good for the goose is good for the gander;’’ what is satisfactory to 
the lender must be equally satisfactory to the borrower; what will 
support the wealthy must be equally nourishing for the poor; thata 
homeopathic dose for a poor man is as curative as an allopathic quan- 
tity for the rich, even though the latter’s soothing draught may be an 
infusion as rare as that of Egypt’s luxurious and lascivious queen when 
she drank the costly pearl. The immortal Doctor Sangrado was an ad- 
vanced apostle of the doctrine of evolution which the gentleman from 
Maryland spoke of, though of the doctrine the doctor never had a 
thought. From all materia medica his genius evolved two remedies 
that he maintained against the world were a certain cure for every 
mortal disease, and they were bleeding and hot water.” But the 
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tleman from Maryland, who succeeded in the presence of this House 
in demonstrating that iron was evolved from dirt and brass from iron, 
silver from brass, gold from silver, and, finally, greenbacks and bank 
notes from gold, has taken a step in advance of Doctor Sangrado in that 
method of evolution which proceeds from the complex to the simple— 
from the heterogeneous to the homogeneous—by maintaining that hot 
water is not only a useless but hurtful application, and that all our 
maladies can be cured by simply bleeding the people. 

When a patient, by dissipation and excessive drafts on his vitality, 
has lapsed to the stage of physical decay that saps his blood, his physi- 
cian sends him to a slaughter-house to drink the warm blood of the 
fresh-slain bullock; and our financial doctors, when the Goddess of Com- 
merce, standing on deck deserted and desolate, with cheeks wan and 
pae and eyes that have lost their luster, gazed on sea and air that are 

ead, without a tender breeze to fan her brow or move her vesture, as- 
sure her of the vitalizing power of deep potations of the toiling people’s 
blood. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. WEAVER] is equally clear that there 
is healing in the application of fiat shinplasters. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. WARNER] has discovered m sedative surpassing Cling- 
man’s tobacco cure, in a poultice of silver certificates. The chairman 
of the Committee on Coinage predicts the return of bloom to the pallid 
cheeks and of brightness like the gazelle’s to all eyes by an airing be- 
hind a double team of yellow and gray, harnessed abreast, so that if 
one should back the other will pull us through—if one should dash 
away for Europe, the other will fall back on the breeching, and hold 
the first in check and prevent a smash-up. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], while approving the 
team of the Bland doctrinaire, advises a tandem, with a yellow Perche- 
ron in the lead and in the rear a puny piebald pony mule, with Yum 
Yum’s ambling gait, with one fore leg sound, but which every veteri- 
nary doctor in the Treasury certifies can not travel, and the other so 
wasted from swinney that all admit it can not travel, and with sub- 
sidiary hind legs, one of which is shriveled from inanition and the 
other so shrunken and dry that even a starving disease would not waste 
time in an attack upon it—the relative indicated horse-power in those 
four supports being respectively represented, in the order named, by 
the figures, 4124, 420, 347, and nothing. The rich man takes the fine 
horse and the poor man rides the mule, and, mounted thus, they move 
cheerily on, presenting a spectacle of unmixed felicity in front and of 
infelicitous mixture in the rear. 

Had I time, there are other shades of opinion I would like to notice, 
but the five gentlemen I have named represent the principal or main 

itions occupied in this contest. It has two angles more than were 

n Midshipman Easy’s triangular duel; but there are really only three 
parties to the engagement, one is for an advance, one for a retreat, and 
the third for standing still and fighting it outon the present line. The 
first would advance by establishing free or unlimited coinage; the second 


would retreat by repealing the law requiring silver coinage, and the third 
says—do nothing; let well enough alone. Iam a humble disciple in 
the third class. 


To advance is to experiment—to test a theory. It is to abandon a 
certainty for an uncertainty. It is to speculate, it may be “to fly to 
ills we know not of.“ What the result might be rests now in argu- 
ment, and about it wise men differ. The laws of finance are as subtle 
as the laws of life. We see their manifestations, but we know not their 
hidden movements. The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth.’’ This I say with commensurate respect forthe S 
- Service Bureau, and with the apologetic acknowledgment that the lan- 

ge quoted was uttered sometime before the bureau was established. 
fn the physical as in the financial world a depression suddenly comes, 
whence and why no man can tell, and then follows fast and furious the 
eyclone or tornado, and men, helpless and dumb, go down before the 
pitiless storm. Where is the prophet who foretold the tempest that 
swept this country in September, 1873? It came as noiseless as the 
angel of death to the households in Egypt, and scarcely a roof in the 
land escaped its devastation. As a proud ship secretly scuttled at 
night suddenly goes down, a tall monarch of the forest in a dead calm 
falls without apparent cause, so the house of Jay Cooke & Co. in a night 
disappeared, and soon the whirlwind spread ruin in a swath as long 
and wide as the Union. f 

Whether free coinageof silver would raise the coin to a par with gold; 
whether it would create a depression that would force foreign silverin 
to fill it; whether it would brew rebellion in India and compel Great 
Britain to agree to an international standard; or whether it would cre- 
ate a panic and oppress the poor, no man can know, and therefore I 
hold it to be the part of wisdom at present not to try the experiment. 

For the same reasons, in part, I oppose the suspension of silver coin- 
age. There is nothing in our experience in the past eight years to con- 
vince us of the necessity for suspension. There is nothing to show it 
would be wise to go backward. The Bland law has done no demon- 
strable hurt to the country. Volumes have been written by financial 
essayists and economists and spoken by Congressmen against that law, 
but who among them has shown that the condition of the country is 
worse to-day than in 1878, when that act was passed? The imentum 
crucis is better than all theories. Those who are now g for the 


leeks and flesh-pots of Egypt were the ones who protested against set- 
ting out from the dark region under the leadership of the Missouri Moses, 
and who with wails prophesied that pharaoh would overtake us, and 
that our last end would be worse than the first. They were the purse- 
proud and the pampered few, and not the many who had to make bricks 
without straw and hew the wood and draw the water, and they played 
the rôle of prophets, and with affidavit faces foretold that gold would 
leave the country like an exile, never to return. They are of the Wig- 
gins family of prophets. If their prophecy hits right, they are prophets; 
if it misses, they continue to prophesy. 

But tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon“ 
gold, then $228,000, 000, has increased to more then 8600, 000, 000. True, 
they say, but it just happened so. The balance of trade happened to 
be in our favor. But why did it happen so? We have not had a period 
of signal prosperity for the past eight years. The burden of complaint 
by the et ces of gold monometallism is that the ~ilver coinage has 
depressed prices, stagnated business, disemployed labor, kept the peo- 
ple poor, and diminished their ability to purchase. This is a ‘‘ petitio 
principii,’’ a begging of the question. Does the existence of the facts 
stated prove the truth of the alleged cause? If so, why was not the 
country prosperous and everybody happy between 1873 and 1878, a 
period of five years, when gold was monarch and had no brother near 
the throne threatening its supremacy? Why is it that business is im- 
proving; that furnaces closed last year are in blast this year; that looms 
idle then are busy now; that stocks and bonds are higher this year 
than last, and higher last year than in 1884 or 1883; that there are fewer 
failures and for less amounts than two or three years ago; thatconfidence 
in business circles is stronger, while the mints, horribile dictu, aremonthly 
stocking the country with two million cart-wheels that the Govern- 
a with all its reserve, not to say its suppressed power, can not make 
revolve. 

And this suggests another objection to silver money, which is, that 
the people do not want it; that as fast as itis paid out it returns to the 
Treasury. This is the resort of a winged and crippled logic. What else 
should it do but return to the Treasury, as the law makesit payable for 
debts due the Government—for duties, customs, and internal revenue? 
The gold advocates speak of silver returning to the as if the 
people give it away, disown it with contempt. No, sir; the fault is in 
the Government, not the people. Gold is paid to the bondholders and 
the silver held in the vault. Silver is dishonored and depreciated by 
its on mother. It is not without honor save in the banks and Treasury. 

I listened with close attention and deep interest to the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FINDLAY ] when he opened the debate as the advo- 
cate of gold, and with admiration divided between the ingenuity of his 
logic and his rhetorical decorations. His was no masked battery. He 
unlimbered in the open field, with the black flag waving over his niaga- 
zine, and proclaimed he would give no quarter to the enemy—-silver. 
And he must forgive me and attribute the vision I beheld to hallucina- 
tion—a figment of the overwrought brain—when I tell him that float- 
ing hard by his black flag I saw, or imagined I saw, the union-jack— 
not planted there by him, but generously advanced by an ally ready to 
do battle in a common cause. I may have been araning like the king 
who in visions of the night saw the image which Daniel explained, 
but I am sure I did not mistake the motley image for the British lion. 

I imagine I see him open his arms for an embrace and hear him ten- 
derly say to the gentleman from Maryland, ‘‘I honor the steps that Ajax 
takes when they go from Achilles.” He assaulted the silver dollar on 
the ground that it is too bulky for circulation; and yet in the next 
breath he admitted that neither gold nor silver is largely used as a 
medium of exchange, and that the world’s commerce come to be 
carried on in great part by a secondary or representative currency.’’ 
That is to say, the statue with feet of clay, legs of iron, body of brass, 
arms of silver, and head of gold, in the progress of modern financial 
evolution, is now crowned witha variegated chaplet of greenbacks and 
silver certificates. How consoling this must be to the gentleman from 


Iowa. What a curious piece of ingenuity this logic is. In trying to 
prove that silver is too bulky for currency he admits that gold is not 
used as currency and is chiefly valuable as a base on which paper or 


representative currency rests. While trying to advance in a charge on 
the position of silver the gentleman has backed away from his owh 
position. His logic is like a piece of mechanism invented by a genius 
who called it“ The compound duplex back-action hen elevator,’’ the 
object of which was to poron predatory chickens from invading his 
dwelling, and which, when adjusted to the locomotive power of a hen, 
would, by its back-action and elevation, convert her attempted forward 
motion into a backward step. Instead of advancing in the house, the 
hen found herself moving from her first position to the rear. 

But the gentleman from Maryland is skilled in polemic warfare, and 
I take the liberty of warning him that the back-action logic he has 
used in his attempted advance on silver will end in his backing into 
the camp of General WEAVER, who may or may not welcome him 
with bloody hands toa hospitable grave.“ His disappointment on 
seeing his idol of gold give way to greenbacks will be as great as that 
of Apollo, who, madly enamored of Daphne, gave chase to her, and 
at the exquisite moment of his cxpected triumph he witnessed her 
transformation into the laurel. 

But the gentleman from Maryland and others reiterate the charge of 
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Lombard street (London) that our silver dollar is dishonest, is a licensed 
swindler, a land pirate, letters of marque and reprisal granted 
by the United States to roam over the country and pick the pockets of 
the poor (for the rich, he says, it can not reach to despoil), and when 
gorged with spoils and weary of pillage it returns to its place of de- 
parture like a di criminal returning to his prison. Why is it 
a dishonest dollar? Mr. Chairman, I have heard this charge repeated 
with damnable iteration,’’ and yet I have not heard one reason given 
to sustain it except the one I shall hereafter speak of. Is it not of 
standard weight and fineness? Is it not one-half ounce more in the 
pound than our silver dollar was for eighty years? Is it not about in 
the ratio of silver to gold the world over—15} to1? Will it not pur- 
chase at home as much as a gold dollar will? Is it not coined by the 
United States, bearing the stamp and declaration of sixty million peo- 
ple that it isa dollar and worth a dollar in gold? Is it not receivable by 
our Government in payment of all dues to it? Is it not a legal tender 
for all debts, public and private? Can any more be said of gold? 
Then why dishonest? Why is this insult to the honor of every Amer- 
ican citizen given abroad, repeated at home? 

Sir, it is only because Great Britain values it as bullion, and will not 


and speaking of the times in a general 
way, I will say, that, if the eagle was evolved from the buzzard, when 
we scan America closely we will find very narrow ground on which to 
establish proof that the law of reversion is not in rapid operation. Itis 
a Jaw of nature that the stomach is adapted to what the animal feeds on; 
and, viewing our history for the last quarter of a century with the pre- 
ceeding three-quarters, well may the eagle molt his royal plumage and 
put on sable, for the earth is strewn with garbage and the air is filled 
with offenses that smell to heaven. I speak not as a Democrat, nor as a 
partisan, norasa Southerner. Ispeak asan American citizen, proud of 
my country and her glory and physical achievements, but ashamed of her 
moral decline. But I will speak of that hereafter. 

The capacity of the sons of this day to see a buzzard in the form which 
to the eyes of the fathers was nothing less than an eagle is doubtless due 
to difference in thought and education. The father was educated at 
home, in America; the son is educated abroad, in Europe and by Eu- 
rope. The father was narrow in his views—was American in feeling, 
instinct, hope, and pride; the son is broad and generous, and takes 
into his bounty Great Britain and Germany. The father ed to 
build up an American fleet to carry the commerce of his country to all 
the world; the son in his generosity has destroyed the Navy, sold out 
his stock to let England ize the business. The father believed 
it his duty to coin money for the benefit of his own country; the son 
thinks it his duty to coin silver for the benefit of Great Britain and 
Germany. The father believed in a strict construction of the Federal 
Constitution; the son calls the old man an old fogy,” and goes for the 
greatest latitude. The father was a plain gentleman, dressed neatly, 
believed in good government, called stealing ‘‘ theft ’’ and punished it, 
and worked for his living; the son dresses as richly as a gambler, be- 
lieves in good government for everybody except himself, calls stealing 
“unfortunate speculation,” mg trust funds ‘‘crookedness in his 
accounts,” and lives by generously dividing with the laborer the la- 
borer’s own earnings, that is, when the son is not hard upand needs it 
all for ‘‘margins’’ or a yacht. The father in sixty years was unable 
to produce but one t sensation in the way of embezzlement, the 
case of Swartwout in 1836; but the son with steadier nerves and im- 
proved tools astonished the world with at least a dozen of greater brill- 
iancy in fifteen years, such as Credit Mobilier, three-card monte, whisky 
ring, division and silence, District of Columbia vast enterprise, star- 
ronte rapid service, and Freedmen’s Bureau slight-of-hand. Withsuch 
advanced knowledge of the sons can it be a matter of wonder that they 
have discovered a buzzard on the dollar of their fathers? Ifthe dollar 
pedi they look is polished like a mirror the mistake is very nat- 


It is charged by the friends of silver that a conspiracy exists for its 
destruction. I will not go to the length of saying that a conspiracy is 
formally organized. But there isa consensus among and subordination 
of the monometallists to a foreign power, and the effect is as damaging 
to silver as ifit were produced by an actual conspiracy. The head cen- 
ter is not in America; it is in London—the world’s financial focus. 

I once stood on the east bank of the beautiful Satilla, flowing gently 
as sweet Afton, and, pitching my voice to the dense wood on the op- 
= side, a thousand responses echoed from leaf and leaflet beyond. 

Lombard Street on the eastern side of the Atlantic cries ‘‘ Gold!” 
every city, town, banking-house, and bondholder on the western shore 
echoes *‘Gold!’’ The hasheesh-eater, in a delirium from thirst, in a de- 
serted street with houses stretching as far as his vision could reach, 
shouted ‘‘ Water !’’ and instantly from ten thousand windows the heads 
of as many lunatics, with glaring eyes and protruding tongues, were 
thrust, and from every tongue rang out the frantic echo, Water! Lom- 


bard Street, thirsting for gold, exclaims, ‘‘ Dishonest silver dollar!“ and 
through every street and avenue of commerce radiating from and con- 
nected with that gold center isreverberated by ten thousand bondholders 
and “ Dishonest silver dollar!“ Lombard Street to Wall Street 
says: Do you see yondercloud that's almost in shape like a camel?“ 
Wall Street, as obsequious and fawning as old Polonius, replies: ‘‘ By 
the mass, and itis like a camel, indeed. Lombard Street: Methinks 
it is like a weasel.” Wall Street: It is backed like a weasel.” Lom- 
bard Street: Or like awhale.’’ Wall Street: Very like a whale}”’ 
Lombard Street declares that the American silver dollar is worth only 
80 cents in British money, and Wall Street echoes: Les; our silver 
dollar is worth only 80 cents in British money. Lombard Street pro- 
claims thut the American silver dollar is a fraud and a lie.“ Wall 
Street, like a starling, the insult repeats: ‘‘ The American silver dollar 
is a fraud and a lie. Lombard Street says: ‘‘ Your silver dollar is 
worth no more than so much silver bullion.” And Wall Street takes 
the insult and jabbers: ‘‘ Our silver dollar is worth no more than so 
much silver bullion !’’ 

About a hundred years ago some rebelsasserted in an almost forgotten 
manuscript that Congress alone has the power ‘‘to coin money, regu- 
late the value thereof and of foreign coin.“ They denied the power of 
king or queen to regulate the value of American coin. Some of their 
children still revere that manuscript, and in their simplicity believe it 
to be their right and duty to coin money for our own people and to 


‘regulate the value thereof for home use. If our fathers, those Innocents 


Abroad, erred, why should not we of great faith be forgiven? If Adam 
in the days of innocency fell, what shall be said of poor Jack Falstaff 
in these days of villainy?” Why shall the silver advocates, who try to 
maintain the honesty of our country’s coin and to regulate its value, be 
condemned for entering our feeble protest against that regulation being 
committed by Wall street and banks and bondholders to the tender 
mercies of Lombard street, the Bank of England, and the Queen of 
Great Britain? 

One hundred and ten years ago our rebel fathers proclaimed their in- 
dependence of the British Crown. The king then, as the queen now, 
coined, stamped, and issued the coin of the realm by Divine right. And 
while we save the queen the trouble and expense of coining American 


money, she still regulates the value thereof. Paul may plant and 


. Apollos may water,” but the Queen of Great Britain alone giveth us the 


decrease. We the tyranny of the British Crown to fall under 
the despotism of British gold. It is time forasecond Declaration of In- 
dependence, but it must be made by the yeomanry of the land. The 
moneyed power of the country is impotent, and interested in our en- 
slavement. A class who repudiate their country’s coin because a for- 
eign government calls it bullion can not be trusted to rescue their 
country from the slavery of British gold. 
After a few words on my own position on the silver question I will 
resent my views on what I believe to be the cause of our troubles. I 
Baiste we should stand still—neither adopt free coinage nor suspend 
the present coinage, I have shown that we have done well in the past 
eight years of silver coinage. We have acquired about 8400, 000, 000 of 
Europe's gold. Property has appreciated and business is improving. 
Let us stand still. Should our condition grow worse, we can then de- 
termine what todo. We have invited Europe twice to negotiate and 
have been refused. We are getting her gold, and she is growing un- 
easy. The leading business body of London has appealed to Parlia- 
ment to remonetize silver as a legal tender, The business men of Ger- 


many are moving at large for relief from gold monometallism. A finan- 
cial seismic movement more powerful and than one of her 
unkes is shaking Spain. Let us standstill. Weare in the dark, 


and need light before it is prudent to move. The dawn is breaking in 
the east, and soon we can move with assurance of safety. 

I have said that our evils are not due to too little or toomuch silver; 
and with a hasty and imperfect notice of what I believe to be the real 
cause I shall close. 

In this country we have three classes: First, the producers, who are 
farmers, manufacturers, miners, and inventors; second, middle-men, 
who are merchants, commission men, brokers, and others; and, third, 
the wreckers! Economists and financiers, many of them sincere but 
boy-blind, believe our ills arise from silver, Others know better; but, 
disingenuous and crafty, they throw silver out as a decoy to the people, 
as a tub to the whale. The number of grains of silver in our dollar, 
the limited number of silver dollars (less than three hundred millions), 
and their bulk and inconvenient form have little more effect in pro- 
ducing the business depression and suffering in this land of plenty than 
the influence of the Pleiades. There is an effect, but it is factitious; 
it is the white-cap beaten up by the whales and sharks prowling for 
shoals of smaller fish. The effect is an ominous ground-swell on the 
bosom of this human sea, to allay which the whales would be wise to 
throw upon it some of their oil garnered from millions of victims. 

Sir, the wreckers! the wreckers! are the source of our Iliad. To 
their doors I trace the tracks that lead from thousands of homes des- 
poiled and desolate. In their coffers are locked countless ingots of the 
people's sweat and blood. And who are these wreckers? They are the 
minks, who under cover of night rob the farmer. They are the hawks, 
that perch and watchand bide their time to drop upon their prey. They 
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are the eagles, that circle above, and seize the lambs, and with bloody 
beak and talons rend and devour them. They are the spiders, whospin 
their webs by night and entangle their victims by day. They are the 
bulls, who toss and gore to death those whom the bears do not squeeze 
to death. They sow not, neither do they spin, but Solomon in all his 
lory was not arrayed like one of them.“ They are those who in the 
ast wreck banks and railroads, and in the West wreck mines and 
miners. 

The calamities that attended the late war between the States no 
prophecy could have foretold, no inspiration can ever record. Genius 
and learning, character stamped with nobility, virtue, and honor, states- 
manship, and our common country’s pride, went down on both sides in 
every furious onset. The sun that rose with blessings on happy wives 
and children looked back sadly upon them at evening’s parting as 
mourning widows and orphans. Wealth gathered in youth’s vigor and 
manhood’s prime took the wings of flame and flew away, and age was 
left helpless in pitiable despair, broken and bent to the earth never to 
hope again. Behind it was nothing but desolation, before it no relief 
but the welcome of the grave, to reach which it must tread with tot- 
tering steps the lone sands of time where not a flower appeared. And 
all over the South black chimneys stand like monuments raised to tell 
future generations the line of the bloody march of war, and at whose 
base in grassy shelter the lizzards play by day and from whose spectral 
form at night the hooting owl intensifies the aching desolation around. 

But there are sorrows and misfortunes which time can heal or miti- 
gate. Property is being replaced. The grave is giving oblivion and 
rest to the broken heart of age. The orphans are now busy in the battle 
of life. The widow’s grief is mellowed by time into twilight sadness 
and issoftened by sweet memories. But another and a greater evil than 
these sprang from thatconflict, like the destroying genius which leaped 
from the flame kindled by the magiciane While the South lost over 
two billions of wealth, the North acquired more than thatamount. It 
came from profits in contracts, the par value given to her bonds and 
paper money; and appreciation of all property by the triumphant result 
of the war. It was as if billions of the wealth of the South before the 
war had been doubled and suddenly transferred to the credit of the 
North. Thencameextravagance, wild speculation, be pnya and 
the wreckers. On the shore of the great Pacific—in the of golden 
sunsetsand golden sands—where Naturein lavish profusion seems to have 
attained her limit in the magnificence of vegetation, the glory of the 
sky and climate and the accumulation of mineral wealth, the wreckers 
appeared, and, by the power of union for destruction, they swept by 
stealth and cunning from the laboring masses hundreds of millions in 
less then ten years. In the East, since 1865, billions of dollars, by sys- 
tematic wrecking of railroads and other vast enterprises and of individ- 
uals, have been, as if by Aladdin's ring, gathered from the toiling mill- 
ons into the vaults of a few wreckers. We have seen fortunes varying 
from ten to two hundred million dollars accumulated by one man in 
less than twenty years; and to-day the majority of the wealth of this 
vast country is held by less than 1 per cent. of our population. 

To determine where we stand, whether on a rock foundation or a 
crumbling brink, let us take a hasty retrospect of ourcountry. Atthe 
laying of the corner-stone of our Government and for a human poos 
tion after, virtue and honor were the people’s guide and eth. 
They demanded these virtues of every public servant. -That was our 


golden—our Augustan age. Then sectional interests began to clash | 


and slavery became a national issue, and the North and South, through 
sectional pride and interests, disregarded personal virtue and substituted 
intellect. Then followed the gladiatorial age. The question was not 
What is he ? but What can he do? What are his skill and strength, 
and can he meet the Philistine? Political parties cared little for mal 
honor and that high character that should shine afar across the asa 
guide and example to youth. That period covers the second epoch in 
our history, and expired only at the close of the war—the genius and 
ability chosen by North and South, for the four years of that 
being selected from the military, instead of civil life. In the first 
virtue was power; in the second, intellect was master; in the 
ird and present, money is king. It dominates all sections, all classes, 
all stations, all creeds, and both sexes. The wealth of the wreckers 
has poisoned every social avenue as the leprous distillment coursed 
through every vein of Denmark’s king. The inquiry now is not for 
virtue or intellect, but What is he worth?’ The ambition of the 
young is not to be a Washington or a Jefferson, or a Great Expounder 
of the Constitution. It is to be the modern Croesus. This of 
money—this plutocracy—has been enthroned and cro by the 
wreckers in crowded cities, the hives of these pampered drones who 
feed on the honey gathered by the bees of industry in ten thousand 
fields. There they hybernate, and unable to spend their vast incomes, 
when spring arrives they depart to get rid of the accumulation. 
Before the war Newport and Saratoga were resorts for men and women 
of culture, who congregated for bodily recreation, health, and commun- 
ion of thought. Now they are the grounds for an annual fair, where 
living figures are assembled to advertise the largest diamonds and the 
richest silks of Tiffany and Worth. Between the fairs, to get rid of 
themselves, the wreckers fly to Europe, and render America the jest 
and jibe of chambermaids and hostlers and a butt for ridicule by the 


servants by rapturous descriptions of the Venus de Medicine“ and 
the“ Apollo- ” and display with pride their bric-a-brac made 
of the finest ‘‘terra-firma”’ or of the latest ‘‘larve’’ from Vesuvius. 

While the fathers are rearing a brood of dudes and dunces, and edn- 
eating them in the art of wrecking, as old Fagan instructed the Artful 
Dodger and Oliver Twist, the mothers and daughters, instead of tryin 
to give to their country jewels, such as the mother of the Gracchi poin 
to with pride—instead of nursing young Websters and Adamses and 

are spending thousands of dollars and incurring the risk of 
a from brain fatigue in nursing parrots, poodles, and, pugs. 
While just around the corner are twenty, thirty, or forty families, 
crowded and packed away under one roof of a six-story house, living in 
squalor, hungry and ragged, seeking work but finding none, living and 
dying in disease-breeding air, the pugs and poodles on Fifth avenne are 
the favored objects of the tenderest maternal care and lack nothing of 
earth’s luxuriesand pleasures except intellectual companionship. And 
should one of these quadruped members of the family grow weary of 
the repetition of platitudes at home and in a fit of ennui violate do- 
mestic discipline and seek society in some neighbor’s yard, a reward is 
offered for the return of that worthless, dirty dog, sufficientin amount 
to feed those famishing families for at least a month. 

But What cares the wrecker for those starving poor! His business 
is to wreck, not to aid. Like Captain Kidd, his gain comes by sink- 
ing and gathering in. 

He cares not for those who go down in the cutter, 
He's thinking of the biscuit casks and butter. 

What cares he for the husband and father he ruined yesterday, for 
the wife and mother then living in affluence, who to-day is weeping 
in yon garret plying her needle, rusty from tears, to the Song of the 
Shirt,” to earn a loaf of bread; or for the tender daughter, raised in 
luxury and the child of prayer, now driven by want and hunger to dis- 
honor and shame, as in her rounds and tramps on a winter night she 
pauses to look wistfully into the wrecker’s palace on the dis- 
play of wealth gathered in part from her father, now a suicide, and 
catching the maddening notes of Sweet home’? floating out from the 
gilded-saloon in mockery of her, she rushes wildly to the waters of 
the Hudson to end the horrors of life? 

Whenever these wreckers fix their basilisk eyes on a corporation its 
fate is sealed. A pliant board is elected oran existing board is bribed; 
all profits are put into betterments; no dividends are declared; the stock 
at once declines; the wreckers fabricate and circulate damaging rumors; 
the small holders—the poor, the widowsand orphans, dependent on those 
dividends—are forced to sell, are ‘‘squeezed out. Thestock is further 
depressed by every forced sale, then the bonds decline, and the wreckers, 
like the jackal hid in the bushes watching the lion die, steal out and buy 
the bonds, and when a majority is secured the only remaining step isa 
judicial process to the stockholders away. And thus the pro- 
ducers are robbed and loses its just reward. If these wreckers had 
never a; billions of useless and idle wealth would be in the hands 
of those who produced it, and this people would be the happiest on the 
earth. 

And these are the men who are in league with Lombard street in this 
war on silver. Why should they not be? If gold were our only cur- 
rency, one dollar would buy what two can buy. This untold wealth 
would be almost doubled, for the value of a dollar is its purchasing and 


debt-paying power. à 

These are the men who are keeping America bound to the Crown of 
Great Britain by the domination of British gold. They see rio good 
in aay in Se eee will not receive, and therefore silver is con- 

These are the men who, like Aaron, have fashioned a golden calf for 
virtue and intellect to worship. By the vulgar display of wealth in 
“ barbaric ls and gold” emulation has been stimulated until dis- 
honesty in officers is about the rule, and Canada has become the 
Elysian Botany Bay for American thieves, who, without trial or sen- 
tence, go into voluntary exile. 

The wrecker is the man who gives as his reason for opposing silver 
that his heart’s desire is for the wage-earner to get an honest dol- 
lar. He descends from his sanctuary in Wall street as the high priest 
came from the sacrifice of doves, and with garments dripping with 
the blood of a thousand lambs just sacrificed to Mammon be- 
seeches the people to share with him an honest dollar. His philan- 
thropy and beseeching face as he pleads with his victims to receive 
honest money beggars Webster’s Unabridged. Burke exhansted his 
almost boundless resources in the Sublime and Beautiful; Shak- 
speare portrays his ideal of a friend in the noble character of Iago, 
as he strove by every manly appeal to allay the jealousy of Othello; 
he has given his best conception of a Christian creditor in the measured 
justice and mercy of Shylock; Dickens touched the limit of descriptive 
power in the pious sincerity of Mr. Pecksniff and the statuesque posing 
of Mr. Turveydrop; Bret Harte has aroused the sympathy of mill- 
ions by his tearful pathos in illustrating the gentle, the childlike and 
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bland, the Celestial heathen Chinee; but when and whence shall come 
another Burke, another Shakspeare, Dickens, or Harte, who can rise to 
the height of his great argument, and do justice to the beauty and sub- 
limity, the disinterested, the self-sacrificing friendship, the Christian 
justice, the unmitigated sincerity, the exquisite pose, and the celestial 
innocence of the wrecker, as he implores the people to come without 
money and without price“ and accept from his hands an honest dollar? 

They are the men who have conspired and combined their hundreds 
of millions to oppress the laborers, and they are responsible for the 
counter-combinations of laborers to resist that oppression and to main- 
tain the dignity of labor. The strikes“ are a protest inst the 
heartless oppression of combined capital. They are the only hopeful 
sign of deliverance from the wreckers, and I hail it with a feeling of 

ief. The issue is at last joined, and the contest is between the 
wreckers and the strikers. My sympathies are with the strikers when 
they keep withinthelaw. Public sympathy will support them so long 
as they are prudent and peaceful and respect the law, and within the law 
I bid them Godspeed in their struggle with the wreckers. 

They should not feel discouraged. They are gaining ground. Pub- 
lic sympathy for them is stronger than in 1876 during the strike at 
Pittsburgh. They should not appeal to Congress for assistance. This 
is not the place to seek relief, even if Congress had the power to give 
it. It is to be found in the big heart of this mighty people; in lawful 
combinations and the use of lawful measures to oppose the tyranny of 
this vast aggregation of money in a few hands; by educating the peo- 
ple to heap scorn and contempt on the men who, through gluftonous 
greed for millions more, are grinding the poor todeath; by taking care 
to be represented in every Legislature by pure, just, and able men; b; 
retiring to 3 life every representative and office-holder who, wi 
no income but his salary, acquires wealth while in office; by cultivat- 
ing a patriotism that embraces all sections in a common brotherhood 
and destroys forever all unkind feeling and sentiment engendered by 
the war, and by refusing at all times to make wealth the test of quali- 
fication for office, or to permit it to buy its way to office and to power. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Georgia las ex- 


ired. 
8 Mr. TUCKER. I move that the time of the gentleman from Georgia 
be extended. 

Mr. ROCK WELL was ized. : 

Mr. NORWOOD. Can I not have some additional time? 

Mr. ROCKWELL. I desire to yield the first half of the hour allot- 
ted to me to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. McComas] and the 
second half to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAYNE]. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Iask unanimous consent that my colleague’s time 
be extended for fifteen minutes in view of the fact that we are to have 
a session to-night. 

Mr. FELTON. IfI can be recognized I will yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia twenty minutes. 

The SPEAKER. But the Chair has recognized the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEAVER, of Iowa. I wish to make a proposition, by consent 
of the House, that the time for debate be extended for one hour longer 
than has been ordered. Otherwise I shall have to object to an exten- 
sion of the time. There are some points in the argument of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia to which I would like to reply. 

Mr. McCOMAS. How much time does the gentleman from Georgia 
want? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California, if permitted, will 
take the floor and yield twenty minutes to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia. [Cries of ‘‘ Regular order!“ But the Chair has recognized the 
gentleman from Massachusetts; and as it is it can only be done by 
unanimous consent. The demand for the regular order will prevent the 
Chair from recognizing the gentleman from California for that purpose. 

Mr. BLAND. I would like to ask the gentleman from Maryland to 
yield to me for a suggestion or request to the House. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAND. I desire to ask, in behalf of a number of gentlemen 
who wish to speak upon this question, consent of the House, instead 
of the previous question being considered as pending at 3 o’clock to- 
morrow, that it shall be pending at 3 o’clock on Saturday next, and 
that all day to-morrow be devoted to the debate, the previous question 
on the billand all amendments thereto to be called at 3 o’clock Saturday. 

The SPEAKER. The bill could not be considered on Saturday at all 
except by unanimous consent or by displacing a prior order of the House. 

Mr. BLAND. But I ask that Saturday be set apart expressly for 
this business. 

The SPEAKER. It has already been set apart for another special 
order. Of course, by unanimous consent the request of the gentleman 
can be acceded to. 

Mr. CRISP. There is a prior order for next Saturday for the consid- 
eration of business from the Committee on Commerce. I shall object 
to that order being interfered with. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made by several gentlemen to assign- 
ing Saturday, which is already set apart for business reported by the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. BLAND. Then I suggest that the order be changed so that the 
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previous question shall be considered as ordered on Friday at 5 o’clock 


p. m. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request now made by the 
tleman from Missouri that the consideration of this measure shall 
continued to-morrow and until 5 o'clock on Friday, at which time 

the previous question shall be considered as pending? 

Mr. DUNHAM. I object. 

TheSPEAKER. Thegentleman from Georgia [Mr. Nonwoop] asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Mr. Speaker, the essential part of the dollar of the 
fathers was not in the gold weight of the one coin nor in the silver 
weight of the other coin, but in the equality of value fixed in both. 
The dollar of either metal was to be the one thing, the unit of value. 
The silver and gold coin were both conformed in their real values to 
the unit of value, and for such the law provided free coinage of both 
metals into coins of full legal tender as dollars. Such was the bimet- 
allism of Hamilton, of Jefferson, of Benton, and of our laws of 1792, of 
1834, and even of 1878. Such are honest dollars. Anything else is not 
bimetallism. Anything else is not an honestdollar. The avowed ob- 
ject, at least, of the silver legislation of the past ten years was to estab- 
lish “a common ratio between gold and silver for the purpose of estab- 
lishing internationally the use of bimetallic money and securing fixity 
of value between those metals.’’ 


THE OUTLAWRY OF SILVER. 

The evil we seek to cure is the outlawry of silver, a policy adopted 
by the leading commercial nations of Europe. England led the move- 
ment, and in 1816 adopted the gold standard. After the fall of Paris, in 
1871, the new German 2 discarded silver and adopted the single 
gold standard. Belgium, Holland, and France followed, and between 
1874 and 1878 by successive measures limited or suspended the coinage 
of silver. A universal single gold standard was the ambition of Eu- 
ropean economists and statesmen. I believe that thesingle gold stand- 
ard is injurious to the welfare of all the peoples of the Western world. 
I believe that a double standard of silver and gold is best for all na- 
tions, and in manifold ways essential for our own country. I hope for 
the speeding of the day when thecoinage of silver will be as free in the 
United States as the coinage of gold by an international concert upon 
a common ratio of value between the two metals, with open mints for 
the coinage of both metals at that ratio. 

Fifteen years have passed since Germany stopped silver coinage, 
twelve years since it ceased to be free in the Lation Union, ten years 
since it was stopped in France. 

THE SILVER ACT OF 1878. 

Now, what have we done to bring back to its old position the white 
metal? 

We called the monetary conferences of 1878 and 1881. Though both 
failed, they were not without result. 

What else? We passed the Bland act February 28, 1878, providin 
for the coinage at our mints of silver dollars of 412} grains o 5 
silver as legal-tender dollars, and for the coi of not less than two 
nor more than four million dollars’ worth of silver bullion per month 
into sucht dollars. 

Senator Bek (January 10, 1878) voted for this measure, having 
no sort of doubt,’’ as he said, ‘‘that in a very few years gold and silver 
will come together at about the standard they occupied Before the law 
of 1873 was passed.” ° ; 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], with the same confidence 
in the result, guided this measure through the House. Everybody will 
be rich in a moment if we pass this bill; this bill will force the nations 
of Europe to restore silver; silver will at once rise to par such was 
the language of debate and such the sentiment of the hour, when 
Mr. Beck and Mr. BLAND predicted and Congress by an overwhelming 
vote enacted 412} grains of silver was worth 92 cents. Ever since it 
has fallen steadily year by year. Even though Senator Beck had no 
sort of doubt that our silver dollar would rise long ere this from 92 
cents to 100 cents, it has fallen to 79 cents in value. 

The Bland act was to give life and vigor to business, quicken indus- 
try, give employment to labor, prove the “‘sovereignest thing on earth ” 
for the debtor classes, raise the prices of products, lighten the burdens 
of poverty, bring food to the hungry. 

The prophecies have all failed. The medicine of the Bland act has 
not even alleviated the disease. 

Eight years have passed, and now United States Treasurer Jordan re- 
ports that ‘‘during the past year more of the standard silver dollars 
were returned to the Treasury than were issued; that the percentage of 
the outstanding dollars to the total coinage has fallen from 30.8 per cent. 
in 1881 to 18.8 per cent. at the close of 1885; that at this time the amount 
held by the Treasury is an increase of $25,701,551 over the amount held 
at the end of the preceding year, and that the execution of this law is 
generally converting the funds of the Treasury into standard silver dol- 
lars.” 

The limited coinage of unequal dollars has failed to restore the equal- 
ity of gold and silver, ‘The present coinage of debased dollars coincides 
with the steady decline of silver. 
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FREE COINAGE. 

On all sides we see depression in business, falling prices, check of in- 
vestments in enterprises giving employment, alarm of capital, and loud 
over all the complaint of labor in sore distress, its grievances more 
and more articulate. Amid this depression we are now asked to bring 
chaos, to once for all abandon bimetallism, to finally break the parity 
of our money with a premium on gold and a discount on silver. 

Those who predicted evil from the Bland act may be disappointed, 
but those who hoped relief from it have been disappointed already. 
The same false prophets now offer a free-coinage bill as a specific for all 
the ills of society. Their bill provides that any holder of silver bull- 
ion of the value of fifty dollars or more, standard fineness, shall be en- 
titled to have the same coined into standard silver dollars of 412} 
grains, and that this dollar shall be the unit of account and standard 
of value in like manner as now provided for the gold dollar, and shall 
beal tender for all debts, public and private, except where other- 
wise stipulated, 

With such a law, say the minority of the committee, we can dictate 
the value of silver and gold to the world. 

Itis precisely the law which a few silver kings of Colorado and Ne- 
vada will gladly dictate to the toiling millions of America. It is a bill 
to give the owners of silver bullion and of silver mines the difference 
between the market value of bullion and the coined dollar; a profit 
which, during eight years of silver coinage, has yielded twenty-five 
million dollars to the Government. A profit vastly increased by free 
coinage of all the bullion the mines turn out is by this bill taken from 
the people and presented to the bonanza kings. 

Pass this bill, and all the trade-dollarsat home will be hurried to the 
Mint; all trade-dollars in China, the silver of the East, the silver thalers 
of Germany will be hurried by speculators in the swiftest ships to our 
mints; we will draw copious supplies from the mines of Mexico; and 
all of this silver, coming from the melting-pot as bullion, may alike de- 
mand and receive a legal-tender dollar for every 79 cents’ worth of the 
metal. 

Pass this bill, and the nations of Europe will melt and sell you from 
their thousand million silver dollars an abundant measure. Holland 
has already passed a law to melt and sell silver to maintain her gold 
reserve. 

Now, this danger Messrs. BLAND, BYNUM, and LANHAM, in their 
minority report, coolly evade by a violent assumption. It is not to be 
supposed,” say they, ‘‘that France, for instance, would be willing to 
lose $18,000,000 in order to ex a part of her silver for a portion 
of our gold or the whole of it.“ 

But France owns her silver now, and if she sell it now for what it is 

worth in gold she loses nothing. The argument of the committee is 
the American silver is worth 79 cents and the French silver worth 76 
got; therefore France will not take our gold 100-cent dollars in ex- 
change. 
The banksof Europe will by individual enterprise cable sales of sil- 
ver. No restriction to keep out foreign silver by law has been devised. 
No human foresight can exclude it, in fact. The bullion, the coin, and 
plate of the world will have a strong affinity for the only mint in the 
commercial nations open for the free coinage of silver, 

Pass this bill, and the young Vanderbilts may melt theirsilver spoons 
at a profit to pay the wages of the poor man at their doors. Jay Gould 
may melt his silver plate and harness, coin it at our mints, and in de- 
rision pocket 20 cents on the dollar in paying his struggling railway 
employés. If after coining near thirty millions of these dollars an- 
nually for eight years we find they have fallen from 92 cents to 79 cents, 
by coining fifty millions annually we can not raise the value of the dol- 
lar to 100 cents. 

We are to have thereby a parallel standard” and not a double 
standard; a currency divided pretty equally for a while between 79-cent 
dolJars and 100-cent dollars. 

It is quite as dangerous to afford free coinage of 100-cent silver dol- 
lars alongside 79-cent gold dollars as to coin 79-cent silver dollars along- 
side 100-cent gold dollars. The first ends in debased gold monometal- 
lism, the second in debased silver monometallism. 

The friends of free coinage hopelessly abandon bimetallism for the 
single silver standard. They want an exclusively American standard. 
With as much reason they may want an exclusively American 
stamp to carry a letter around the world under five different flags, or 
an exclusively American law -of gravitation. 

The free-traders of this House, yearning for free exchanges, would by 
this bill isolate us from Europe, and instead of a sound currency, the 
best defense of the home market, the best avenue to the foreign aera | 
they would compel our $1,500,000, 000 of trade with the Western wor 
to be carried on by buying at a gold valuation and selling at a silver 
valuation. 

_ Surely when these clipped silver dollars equal in number the full- 
sized gold dollars, under free coinage, ina day we may cross the danger- 
line, with a premium of 20 per cent. or more on the hoarding and ex- 
port of gold. This is inflation which does not inflate, and when the 
unequal dollars suddenly cease to circulate side by side, comes contrac- 
tion, sudden, violent, and sharp. Then the rich alone are safe. The 
importer can still pay this dollar for customs duty. In settlement of 


balances he can pay it to the Government. The broker can invest be- 
times in foreign exchange. The banks will be astute to ship it back to 
the Treasury as fast as they get it, just as they do now. The words of 
exception in the bill, ‘‘legal tender for all debts, public and private, 
except where otherwise stipulated,” will be the salvation of the gold- 
bugs.’ p 

T admit these words need not be inserted, but Ido not know which is 
more to be wondered at, the generous gift of the profits of coinage to 
the silver kings“ at the head of the bill, or the tender solicitude for 
the gold-bugs in the tail of it, in needlessly inviting them to make 
gold contracts. Long before the danger-line is reached they will re- 
quire pa ent of their mortgages in gold at a premium, while they 
com e poor man to take payment for his labor in legal-tender sil- 
ver dollars at adiscount. Then will be the peril to little homes half 
paid for and to labor, for in times of inflation real estate and labor are 
slowest to rise in prices. It is true you may then have cheap money 
to pay the indebtedness of the Government, but you at the same time 
have a debased currency for the payment of labor; for silver is ex- 
changed daily for daily bread.. Silveris the money of wages and retail, 
of the farmer, the mechanic, the miner. 


THE NEED OF ABUNDANT SILVER MOSEY—GOOD SILVER, 


The people who are to use most of this coin are the poor and the men 
of small means, the wage-earner and the farmer, who have always suf- 
fered at last by these tricks with the currency, always performed with 
the pretense that it is for their relief. Think you they have nh give 
so soon the trade-dollar which so suddenly the merchants would only 
take at a discount and the banks would not take at all? A good and 
stable currency is the best protection of the weak against the strong. 
With bad money the laboring man loses his reckoning in fixing wages 
or in spending his earnings. 

With a fluctuating currency he is at the mercy of the retail dealer, 
whom he can no longer check by the customary price per pound g 
yard, or per bushel. You want to exercise the sovereign power of i 
Government by continuing to coin gold dollars at the unit of value, 
worth 100 cents the world over, and to coin everybody’s silver into dol- 
lars at a different standard of value, worth 79 cents the world over. 
I appeal to the workingman, the retail merchants, the farmers, who 
have labor, wares, and produce to sell to decide what sort of friendship 
to them it is, which says the money paid to them shall be worth 20 
cents less than the money of the ‘‘ gold-bugs;’’ which lets the employer, 
the great corporation, or capitalist shrewdly hoard gold, and at his op- 
tion pay the workingmen in this pinched coin, which will not buy them 
by 20 per cent. as much bread and meat. : 

Every laboring man who goes home at evenin 3 the bread 
he has earned for his wife and children is a tor for that day. He 
is a creditor of the bloated manufacturer for that day or week or fort- 
night or month. 

When trouble comes between the two different dollars coined, free at 
a Parallel Standard,” when the rich are taking care of their own, 
then will you be reproached, because you did not protect the large ma- 
jority from two different length measures of cloth, two different sized 
half bushels for corn, two different weight pounds for meat; because 
you leave it open for the bulls and bears of Wall street and Lombard 
street to change the value of the coin the wage-earner is to get even 
while he is earning it; because you double the chances of the cards in 
the gamester’s hands by stocking them in this way to cheat the labor- 
ing masses; because you insert in the bill that your 79-cent dollar 
shall be a legal tender for all debts, except where otherwise stipu- 
lated’’—a hint to the crafty and wise among the rich to make gold con- 
tracts with their borrowers. 

- EFFECT OF FREE COINAGE—THE FARMER—THE MINER, 

With free coinage your depreciated silver dollar may be made to pass 
for a dollar in our local commerce. It will be the only dollar in use, 
as the minority of the committee admit virtually. With free coinage 
it will not be a dollar in Liverpool when the farmers of Maryland send 
their wheat across the water to that market of the world. The value 
at our seaports of the wheat of Maryland will be measured by the gold 
price in Liverpool, while it will be paid for in the inferior coin of our 
country. Sold for gold at Liverpool and paid for in silver at home, the 
difference mainly will be taken from the producer and will go into the 
pockets of the speculator, the middle-men between the markets of Liv- 
erpool and the of Maryland and Minnesota. 

Already the pending tariff bill before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee threatens to strike off the tariff of 75 cents per ton on coal, which 
is one-third of the price of Cumberland coal at the seaboard, and this, 
too, at a time when the miners are in sore distress contending for better 
wages, declaring by widespread ion from labor their sincere be- 
lief. But already, because of a vicious exception in the tariff, by free 
coinage of clipped silver dollars, the deserving miners of Allegheny will 
find that the coal they dig at scant wages reaches the seaport there to 
compete in supplying fuel to foreign and coastwise vessels with coal 
from Cardiff in Wales or Nova Scotia, mined by men paid at the rate 
of 100 cents on the dollar in gold, while our miners will, when the dan- 
ger-line is reached, receive only 79-cent dollars as wages. I warn the 
workingmen that when under free coinage the two dollars part com- 
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pany the silver dollar at 20 per cent. discount will pay customs duties 
and at once make a horizontal cut of 20 per cent. on our whole tariff 
list, and just as fully as could the Morrison bill of the last Congress. 


THE SETTLED JUDGMENT OF MANKIND. 


In international commerce there is no statute of legal tender. In the 
traffic with nations transactions are settled by the weight of the metal, 
not by the superscription. You may here declare by statute that 80 
cents and 100 cents are equal, or that a bushel of potatoes shall be 
worth a bushel of wheat, but you can notenforce either declaration 
against the settled judgmentof mankind. A pound in Maryland must 
weigh a pound in Liverpool. There is one weight of cotton in Georgia 
and the same weight of cotton in Manchester. The yard-stick is an 
English invention, which we can not shorten or lengthen in England by 

the fiat of Congress here. The Winchester bushel is our bushel, and 
three centuries old. If you change it by the act of Congress the wheat 
in the hold of the vessel will shrink to the English standard when the 
vessel touches Southampton. 

So gold and silver are money by force of universal law. So, no mat- 
ter what we do here with the coin in an attempt to add to its value or 
take away from its value by legislation, the commercial value mainly 
fixes the value of the coin in circulation. National legislation may 
recognize the value of coin. International agreement may equalize the 
value of coin. 

OUR POLICY IS TO WAIT. 


What, then, may we do now? Let us look abroad to see what prog- 
ress the cause of bimetallism has made in Europe. My friend from 
New York [Mr. James], in his able speech the other day, gave a com- 
prehensive survey of the agitation in every land where the gold standard 
prevails for a return to bimetallism. It is encouraging. Hundreds of 
agricultural societies in Germany appeal for the establishment of the 
international double standard guaranteed by treaty. The Rei 
voted last month for an inquiry looking toward areturn to bimetallism. 
France is now more willing than in the past to unite with us in negotia- 
tions for international bimetallism. Even in England we find members 
of the commission on depression in trade, the chambers of commerce, 
and the public press declaring that the value of silver must be made 
permanent. 

India, her chief dependency, with silver monometallism, is clamor- 
ing for an adjustment of silver and gold, because her revenues and 
products in trade with England shrink in purchasing power, while her 
imports swell in price, and trade i$ absolutely dislocated. 

Holland is thoroughly in favor of bimetallism; the other members 
of the Latin Union are beginning to grow more friendly. But until 
beyond the sea there is a public sentiment strong enough among the 
people of France and Germany to compel those governments to unite 
with us, our Government alone can not dictate the value of silver to 
the world. 

What can we do then? We can wait until we can enlist interna- 
tional co-operation. We can refuse, with unlimited coinage of pinched 
dollars, to put out to sea without a sail or a rudder or a compass, trust- 
ing to the fiat of Congress? After all, this free-coinage agitation may 
be merely thunder in the index, for in the appendix to the report of 
Messrs. BLAND, BYNUM, and LANHAM is more prudent advice: What 
Congress should do is to let well enough alone, and not disturb our in- 
dustrial and economic laws that are producing so good results in keep- 
ing the balance of trade in our favor and enabling us to keep our gold. 
(Appendix, page 21.) . 

The few gold-standard men in this country, and they are very few, 
who in default of immediate suspension predict immediate woes, are 
wide of the mark. The silver monometallists who frantically oppose 
suspension here, who, with gold rings on their fingers and gold chains 
at their pockets, profess their hatred of the sight of gold and their 
adoration of silver, these too are wide of the mark. I do not share the 
fears of the one nor the hopes of the other. This House is now clearly 

to suspending coi of the Bland dollar, which has proved 
a ointment thus far to both friend and foe. The business of the 
country must adjust itself to this situation. The administration, I 
doubt not, will continue to so execute the law as not to tarnish our 
national honor nor paralyze our businesss energies. To sustain the ad- 
ministration stands the splendid credit achieved for the nation under 
a quarter of a century of Republican rule. And the balance of trade 
is still in our favor. 


MORE SILVER DOLLARS AND MORE SILVER IN THE DOLLAR. 


Meanwhile I will vote for any proposition to increase the grains in a 
silver dollar to make it equal with the gold dollar. The friends of free 
coinage in their report admit that if free coi proves a failure after 
trial, then there will be reason for changing the ratio, “so as to coin 
silver at its bullion value.” 

I favor thatexpedientnow as an amendment of the Bland bill. Every 
honest bimetallist can now sup it. There in this country may 
rest safely until the inevitable time of international agreement arrives. 
It is mainly Senate bill 1276. It was advocated by Mr. Blaine, and te- 
a, 15 espoused by Senator SHERMAN. It affords a 100-cent silver 

ollar, 


Let the Treasury purchase monthly the accustomed quantity of sil- 
ver bullion and issue in payment coin certificates corresponding with 
the denominations of United States notes, the certificates to equal the 
cost of the bullion retained for their security, these certificates to be 
receivable forall publie dues, customs, and taxes, and be reissued as fast 
as taken in. Add then the`provision that holders of standard silver 
and gold coins may exchange them for these certificates, With such 
a policy we can resist finctuations of silver. At once all of the silver 
do. we have will with renewed confidence be restored to circulation. 
Our gold will not fly from us. It will increase the use and value of 
silver. Above all, it will keep up the parity between our silver and gold 
coins and save our paper circulation. It will prevent apprehension of 
contraction. This done, we can await events, engage in new conferences, 
seek proselytes to silver in Europe, just as England has so successfully 
made converts to free trade here. This done, agitation will subside. 
Neither the gold nor silver monometallist can disturb our currency. 
rede bas done, Congress may approach the real questions we ought here 

grapple. 

While we debate about silver here the masses of our people are in- 
tensely anxious to know how to get some of the $1,800,000,000 of gold, 
silver, United States notes, silver and gold certificates, national-bank 
notes, and fractional currency we now have, and to feel assured that the 
dollar they labor for is honest, stable, good everywhere and all the time. 

PUBLIO DEBT—NATIONAL CREDIT. 

With this full-sized silver dollar, this honest silver certificate, we may 
cease this contention over the coin in which we may pay the small part 
of our national debt falling due before 1907. 

While it must be conceded that the purchasers of our bonds knew 
that the debt was made payable ‘‘in gold and silver coin of the present 
standard value“ by the refunding act of 1870, our creditors may then 
take gold and silver indifferently, for with this assured parity between 
gold and silver coin both will be *‘ current money with the merchant.’’ 

Then will there be no repudiation partially or wholly. Then what 
we have agreed to pay we will pay according to the letter of the law 
and the spirit of the law. With honest and silver dollars, with 
paper convertible into either, we may have a continuing expansion of 
good money, we may keep safe the money of the Constitution, the busi- 
ness and credit, the public faith of the country. To these the Repub- 
lican party was ever faithful. : 

Do not forget that the States in rebellion were reinstated after a con- 
3 pledge not to impair in any manner the validity of the public 

ebt. 

Gentlemen of the Democratic majority, power has now passed from 
our hands into yours, but not until we had written the brightest page 
of our country’s history. The Union Republican party snatched this 
nation, when on the verge of bankruptcy and ruin, out of your feeble 
hands, from your nerveless grasp, and after ruling the country grandly 
for a quarter of a century resi her to you with an overflowing 
Treasury, without a spot upon her honor, matchless in her splendor, in- 
calculable in her resources, the pride of her people, the admiration of 
the world. Time willshow—I fear time is showing—what you will do 
with her honor, but time can not impair our glory or lessen your re- 
sponsibility. [Applause.] r 

Mr. BAYNE. Mr. Speaker, from 1790 to 1878 the matter of silver 
coinage had not been one of great concern to the people of the United 
States. During that period the Government mints were at no time 
burdened with silver, and the necessity of providing great vaults in the 
Treasury building to store silver in was not dreamed of. The Govern- 
ment mints coined from time to time subsidiary silver money; but dur- 
ing that long period of eighty-eight years we coined but a little over 
eight million of silver dollars—the dollars of our fathers. 

RESULTS ACHIEVED. 

The census of 1880 shows our national wealth—the aggregate wealth 
of our people—to be nearly $50,000,000,000. We had not only accu- 
mulated this great wealth, but sustained the losses incident to two great 
wars. The debt of the first war has been paid, and we have been pay- 
ing off the debt of the second war at the rate of $100,000,000 a year 
without feeling it. No other nation in the world has achieved such re- 
sults. It must be obvious that the eight million silver dollars we coined 
had very little to do with these stupendous consummations. Having 
done so well with but few silver dollars in the past, it is quite reason- 
able to suppose that we can get along with two hundred and fifteen mill- 
ion of them in the future. 

i OUR BONDS HELD AT HOME. 

But the last war has left the nation somewhat in debt still, and the 
speculative spirit engendered by the depreciated currency that war ne- 
cessitated has fastened considerable debts on municipal and private 
corporations. Portions of the vastaccumulation of wealth I have spoken 
of have been invested in the bonds representing these debts. It ought 
to be gratifying that our own people hold these bonds; that the prin- 
cipal and interest are paid to our own people, and circulate among our 
own people. We should feel glad, I submit, that we are not indebted 
to the Rothschilds or any foreign money-lenders. Since these debts 
were inevitable, it should please us to know that our own people were 
able to absorb them, and they have done it, too, in the face of the fact 
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that we had coined but a little over eight million of standard silver 
dollars. 

Our own people had not only absorbed these debts before 1879, but 
moncy had become plentiful, rates of interest had become so low that 
the Government and solvent municipalities and corporations could bor- 
row at 3 and 3} and 4 per cent., and no sound business stood idle for 
the want of capital. All these conditions came into existence notwith- 
standing the fact that we had coined buta little over eight millions of 
standard silver dollars. 


CONTINUED PROSPERITY WITHOUT MORE THAN EIGHT MILLIONS STANDARD SIL- 
VER DOLLARS. 


It being evident that in 1878 the people of the United States had be- 
come immensely wealthy, had paid off their debts more rapidly than 
any other nation under the sun, and had accumulated and were accum- 
ulating year after year vast stores of gold, with a coinage of but alittle 
over eight millions of standard silver dollars, it is logical enough and 
fair enough to assume that their unbounded prosperity would continue 
without more than eight millions of standard silver dollars. 

But this logical and fair assumption is now violently and recklessly 
assailed. The assailants char; 

1. That the option should exist of paying bonds in silver or gold. 

2. That the suspension of the coinage of silver dollars will increase 
the burden of debts. 

3. That money should be cheap and plentifal. 

4. That the mints should be as free to silver as to gold, because after 
all, as stated in the minority report, the most important function of 
money in trade and commerce is its legal-tender power.” 

5. That the suspension of the coinage of silver dollars would en- 
hance the value of credits and depreciate the value of everything else. 


OPTION OF PAYING BONDS IN SILVER OR GOLD. 


A sufficient reply to the first charge is that the Government has suf- 
ficient silver coin now to pay off the bonds as it may call them in; and 
as the silver returns to the Treasury about as fast it goes out, the Gov- 
ernment is likely to have a sufficiency on hand at all times. The 215, 
000,000 silver dollars already coined will be quite equal to the duty of 
paying off in this way the entire national debt; and if no more are 
coined, payment in this way will not be seriously embarrassing. 

WILL SUSPENSION OF SILVER COINAGE INCREASE THE BURDEN OF DEBTS? 


Hardly. It isestimated that there are $1,570,000,000 in the United 
States. 


1, 571, 000, 000 
There is more this year than there was last; there was more last year 
than there was the year before; and so on back for years. Now, what 
reason is there for contending that the stopping of the coinage of silver 
dollars will increase the burden of debts? : 


CHEAP MONEY. 


The seduction of the argument for a plentiful supply of cheap money 
lies in the belief thatit can be easily got. Well, more of it may be got 
and it may be easier to get it, but it takes more of it to do, and the more 
of it there is the less it will do. Bull-beefandshoddy clothing are cheap 
and are more easily obtained than good beef and good clothing. But 
the man who uses bull- beef, shoddy clothing, and debased coin is swin- 
dled all the way through in the principal necessaries of life. The Cheap- 
John order of statesmanship that advocates cheap money is not adapted 
to the latitude and longitude of the United States. It would fit better 
in the parliaments of Asia or Africa, where, if sufficiently ‘‘ halcyon 
and vociferous,” it would doubtless excite applause from the galleries. 

I shall have something more to say about cheap money when I come 
to talk about good money. 

THE LEGAL-TENDER POWER OF MONEY. 

The proposition of the minority for the free coinage of silver is 
ported mainly by the argument that the legal-tender power Sivas te 
money its most important function. That is a plea in confession and 
avoidance, and shows that the free-coinage advocates do not feel quite 
sure of the ground on which they stand. The plea admits that there 
is some fiat in the standard silver dollar, but avoids the difficulty by 
alleging the monetary potency of the legal-tender characteristic. 

A brief statement of facts will expose the fallacy that lurks in the 
minority’s main reason. 

A gold dollar is worth 100 cents; a standard silver dollar is worth 80 
cents; a greenback dollar is worth probably 1 cent, yet they all circulate 

upon an equality. Any one of them has the same pu ing power 
in the United States to-day as either of the other two. Each one has 
the same legal-tender power as either of the other two. 

From this obvious present condition a good many?statesmen and 
some others draw the inference that this parity of the three kinds of 
money will continue, and they say let the coinage of silver dollars go 
on.“ Some more sanguine statesmen draw the inference that the parity 


will continue though the coinage of silver dollars be made free. These 
say, ‘‘ Let us have free coinage of silver as well as of gold.“ 

The logic of both these classes of statesmen leads to the preference of 
green over silver, for a greenback dollar costs less than it costs to 
mint a silver dollar, which would result in saving the 80 cents which 
the Government has to pay for the silver bullion; and in addition to 
this, the Government could get the people to take the greenback dollar, 
an end it can not accomplish as to the silver dollar. 

Thus it is clear that if the argument be a sound one that the silver 
dollar is and will continue to be as good as the gold dollar because ithas 
the legal-tender power and does the same duty in business affairs, it 
would be better for the Government to do away with the silver dollar 
and to substitute therefor the greenback dollar, which will do the same 
duty and do it in a more ible manner. 

But these different kinds of dollars will not continue to circulate side 
by side at par if we go on coining silver, as I shall very clearly show, I 
think I come to speak of the real money we can and should have 
and will have if the silver-tinkerers shall be checked within a reason- 
able time. 

WHY SHOULD THE SUSPENSION OF THE COINAGE OF SILVER DOLLARS ENHANCE 
THE VALUE OF CREDITS AND DEPRECIATE THE VALUE OF EVERYTHING ELSE. 

In the first place, the suspension of the coinage of silver will not di- 
minish the present volume of money to the extent of one farthing. 
The ion at the most would only prevent increase in the future 
of the $28,000,000 we are coining each year. The amount of money ` 
we now have or would have at the date of suspension would continue 
to exist, plus the natural increase resulting from the importation of 
gold, and plus any addition that may result from the ment of 
the national-bank circulation. Therefore it must be evident to any 
sensible man that the dreaded depreciation of the value of property of 
all kinds and the enhancement of credits is buta bugaboo of the heat- 
oppressed brain or a figment of the soaring i ination. 

Iam ing, ofcourse, from the standpoint of adenizen of the United 
States, and as a legislator who looks to the welfare and best interests 
of his own country. 

I apprehend that the free-coinage silver advocates are not bounded 
by any such narrow horizon as that of the United States. Their vast 
contemplation of the subject. of money, and particularly silver, seems to 
be only limited by terrestrial time and space. No one of these advo- 
cates has made a on this subject, 1 believe, without showing by 
a formidable array of tables and statistics that the total production of 
gold in the world is about $6,630,000,000, and the total production of 
silver about $8,140,000,000. Then they follow this up by showing that 
about eight hundred millions of the people of the world use silver as 
their standard of value, about one hundred and ninety millions use sil- 
ver and gold, and about ninety millions use gold. 

From these and many kindred data the modern silver coinage advo- 
cate constructs what may be called an entire terrestrial monetary cos- 
mogony. He will not deign to apply inductive methods, the methods 
universally acknowledged by modern scientists as the true ones, by 
considering the causes and effects of the monetary system of any one 
nation. Not he; that would be too small a subject for so great a man. 
He prefers to construct a magnificent pyramid of theory which will 
embrace all the people of the world and all the money of the world. 
Having done that, he deduces a profound conclusion for the whole 
world, and apportions it out among the nations in proper quantities. 
A vast international monetary conference, in which every nation of 
the world shall be represented, is simply indispensable to a proper op- 
portunity for the display and outworking of sucha genius. To con- 
tract the powers of such a statesman by national boundaries is down- 
right cruelty. 

DO THE PEOPLE WANT MORE SILVER DOLLARS? 


We are told that they do, and it has been repeated so often that some 
really honest men have come to believe it. Well, let us see. 

There are in the Treasury and subtreasuries, mints and depositories, 
in round numbers, one hundred and seventy-four million standard silver 
dollars. About eighty-seven million of these dollars are not repre- 
sented by outstanding silver certificates. 

The Secretary of the Treasury informs us that he has done every- 
thing in his power to put these dollars into circulation. He has with- 
drawn the one and two dollar notes and issued fives and tens in lieu of 
them, that the necessity for money of small denominations might draw 
these silver dollars out and keep them out. He has shipped them at 
the of the Government wherever they were wanted to help them 
out. Let, in spite of all his efforts, they come rolling back into the 

vaults with a self-satisfied air, as if they had come to the house 
of their fathers and come to stay. 

These facts do not propel a very strong conclusion that the people 
want them. The fact is the people do not want them, and the silver 
advocates know it. 

But there is a way of testing this question not only now but in the 
future. My colleague [Mr. Scorr] has introduced a bill, now in the 
hands of the Committee on Coinage, which provides that the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall maintain a minimum of twenty million standard 
silver dollars—he shall keep twenty million on hand all the time. If 
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nis bore wants to make that minimum thirty million I shall make no 
objection. 

Now this bill if enacted into a law will leave the amount of silver 
dollars to be coined entirely in the hands of the people. If the people 
want these dollars, actually want them, they will go to the Treasury or 
subtreasuries or national depositoriesand get them. If they like them 
they will keep them and use them for currency. 

It is plain to beseen that a law of this kind would enable the people 
to procure all the silver dollars they wanted. If you raise the mini- 
mum to thirty million the people can take thirty million out each month, 
and if they ci them out—and they will do that if they want them— 
the Secretary of the Treasury will have to coin thirty million a month 
or three hundred and sixty million a year—nearly a million a day—in- 
stead of the twenty-eight million a year he isnowrequiredtocoin. This 
would impart to our silver coinage the principle of elasticity up to a 
maximum of $360,000,000 a year. 

The bonanza princes might combine to draw the coin from the Treas- 
ury so as to compel the Secretary to coin in excess of the normal de- 
mand of the people. But I am willing to run this risk. The specter 
of conspiracies shall not deter me. 

Now, you say the people want the silver dollars. I point out to you 
a bill which every gold-bug, I imagine, in Congress will vote for, and 
which will enable the people to have coined nearly a million of silver 
dollars a day if they want them. Will you vote with me for that bill? 
Dare you vote for that bill? Here is a chance to show whether you 
really mean what you say or not when you say the people want these 
dollars. Here is an opportunity to put your theory to a practical test. 
Here is a method of relegating the entire subject of how many standard 
silver dollars we shall have to the people for theiraction and decision. 
Will you submit the matter to the people? Idare you todoit. If 
you will not do it, how dare you say that the people want these dol- 

ars? g 
TUR GOVERNMENT THE CENTER OF OUR MONETARY SYSTEM. 

Having a extraneous considerations from the discussion of this 
subject as well as I can in the hurry and pressure of my duties, I now 
pro to present some affirmative reasons for suspending the coinage 
of standard silver dollars. 

The Government is the center of our monetary system. The quan- 
tity of gold in the Treasury and subtreasuries and depositories, the 
quantity of silver in them, the quantity of Treasury notes or green- 
backs in them, and the specific and relative variations of these quanti- 
ties, the organization of national banks, and the issue of national-bank 
notes, are all factors which affect the operation of our monetary sys- 
tem. They are centripetal and centrifugal forces which penetrate the 
entire monetary system of the country. The Government may be lik- 
ened to the sun, and the national and private banks to satellites that 
surround this sun, and are thus enabled to maintain their orbital re- 
lations. Any disturbance of the center of the system will affect the 
satellites, and the destruction of the center will reduce the whole sys- 
tem to chaos. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that the banks and bankers of the 
country are anxious that the Government shall conduct its banking 
operations according to well-defined commercial and business principles. 

ightened self-interest is a sufficient incentive to this desire. Self- 
preservation is a quite adequate motive. 
BUT ONE STANDARD OF VALUE. 

Now, our own experience and the experience of every other nation 
show that there can be but one standardof value. There may be nom- 
inally two, or adouble standard, but practically there is but one. Our 
own experience and that of every other highly civilized nation show 
that the best standard of value is gold. Our Government has — 
nized this ſor many years past, having fixed the gold dollar as the unit 
of value, and having acted in accordance therewith since the resump- 
tion of specie payments in 1879. Nobody willdeny—the most earnest 
silver advocate will not deny—that the maintenance of the gold stand- 
ard is desirable. 

CAN WE MAINTAIN THE GOLD STANDARD? 

Without doubt, if we suspend the coinage of silver dollars and let 
our tariff laws alone, Our tariff laws give us a reasonable assurance of 
a favorable balance of trade, and the consequence is that we not only 
draw in more gold but retain what we have. We have, however, in 
this House y a remarkable spectacle. 

The Committee on Ways and Means, in a room on the east side of the 
House, p a bill to reduce and take off the duties on imports in 
the face of a decli market abroad for our agricultural products; in 
the face of the fact that Europe, our only valuable foreign market, is 
now largely supplied, and year after year will be more largely supplied, 
by the British Indies and Russia with breadstuffs; and while the Eu- 
ropean market is being thus taken away from us, this committee is do- 
ing its best to destroy the home market of the millions of our people 
engaged in agriculture. Andside by side with this tion, this com- 
mittee is doing its best to cause the exportation of our gold by reducing 
duties. And in order apparently that misfortunes may not come sin- 
gly, nor even in pairs, but in quartets, so-called protectionists are aid- 
ing in the work of demolition by favoring the continued coinage of a 


debased currency that will cause a horizontal reduction of tariff duties 
to the extent of the debasement the moment this debased currency be- 
comes the measure or standard of value. 

Tariff duties reduced by law, a further horizontal reduction by a de- 
based currency, the balance of trade turned against us, and our gold 
drained away from us—this is the soup-house feast that is being pre- 
pared by American legislators for the American people. 

Does anybody doubt that these consequences will follow the popa 
action as to the tariff and non-action as to the silver dollars? If so, 
lethim ask himself how the Government and the people would have 
fared during the late war if import duties had been payable in depre- 
ciated pie ROS, If anybody doubts that low-tariff duties result in 
ee our country of the precious metals, let him look at our past 

istory. 

We never had more than eight successive years of protection at any 
time since the adoption of the Constitution until 1861. And duringall 
soe perlon prior to 1861 we had not more than three or four years, as I 

1 the statistics, which showed a balance of trade in our favor, and 
the aggregate of these three ct four years was but a few millions of dol- 
lars as against hundreds upon hundreds of millions on the other side of 
the account. 

But since 1861 we have had now twenty-five years of continuous pro- 
tection, and the consequences are (1) an aggregate balance of trade in 
our favor exceeding $1,400,000,000, and (2) an accumulation of $625,- 
000,000 of gold, and (3) the recorery of nearly all our securities that 
had been taken abroad. 

Thus do our monetary and tariff systems complement and sustain 
each other, and result in an admirable fiscal system, But notwith- 
standing the obvious advantages of this condition of things, the tariff 
agitators and the silver monoma—monometallists are doing their level 
best to demolish and break down our splendid fiscal system. 


THE WAY TO MAINTAIN OUR GOLD STANDARD, 


First, we must not reduce the tariff, for that will result in the ex- 
portation of our gold; second, we must avert conditions that will drive 
the gold out of circulation. 

What are the conditions that will drive gold out of circulation? We 
have heard often in this debate about Gresham’s law, that less valuable 
money will drive more valuable money out of circulation, If the bull- 
ion in a silver dollar is worth but 80 cents, it will drive out of circu- 
lation a gold dollar whose bullion is worth 100 cents. 

Though everybody, I believe, admits the force of this law, it is con- 
tended that the silver dollars will not drive the gold out of circulation 
until the volume of the silver dollars shall equal the gold dollars. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WARNER] says the gold can only be dis- 
placed by an amount.of silver equal to it. 

I am confident that this is a mistaken notion. No man can say how 
soon the six hundred and twenty-five millions of gold will be driven 
out of circulation. It may occur very soon, and it may not occur for 
some time yet. But if we go on coining silver even at the rate of twenty- 
eight millions a year, it will eccur as surely as night follows day. 

But even on the hypothesis of the gentleman from Ohio is there not 
a sufficient amount of money now to displace the gold? There are 
three hundred and forty-six million greenbacks, three hundred and ten 
million national-bank notes, and two hundred and fifteen million sil- 
ver dollars, making $871,000,000 of currency with which to displace 
$625,000,000 of gold. 

Right here some one will say, Why does not this $871,000,000 drive 
out the $625,000,000? Your own statement of facts refutes your con- 
clusion.” 

Wait a moment and see if it doesr I have said that our Government 
is the center of our monetary system. We all know that there is a 
large amount of poa in the Treasury. We all know, for the Secretary 
has so told us, that the Treasury pays checks and drafts with gold or 
gold certificates if desired by the presenters. Now, that mode of op- 
erating the Treasury makes silver and greenback dollars really con- 
vertible into gold. So long as this condition of things exists, so long 
will greenbacks and silver dollars maintain their parity with gold. 
The parity would continue for a hundred or a thousand years under 
these circumstances. Silver bullion might depreciate 50 per cent. be- 
low its present value, but if the dollars made of it were convertible 
into gold, either directly or through the operations of the Government, 
as is now the case, these silver dollars wouid continue at par with gold. 
It would be the same as to the greenbacks. The intrinsic value of 
greenbacks is almost nothing; but their convertibility into gold, either 
at the option of the holder or through the fiscal operations of the Gov- 
ernment, will keep them at par with gold as long as they are converti- 
ble into gold. } 

These are the facts, and not the volume of money with which gold 
has to contend, that are keeping the silver dollar and the greenback 
dollar at par with the gold dollar. 

But the Government receives customs dues in greenbacks, silver 
dollars, and silver certificates, as well as in gold dollars and gold cer- 
tificates. Sup the tariff duties are reduced, or even without a re- 
duction of tarif duties suppose our imports exceed our exports to the ex- 
tent of a hundred or two hundred million a year—a not unlikely con- 
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tingency in view of the vast and increasing exports of breadstuffs to 
Europe from the British Indies and Russia—large portions of our gold 
would then be taken away from us, the gold in the Treasury would 
gradually diminish. The shrewd bankers and moneyed men of the 
country, forecasting the probabilities of the situation, would hoard gold. 
The Treasury would soon exhaust its store of gold, and under these cir- 
cumstances nobody would pay customs dues with gold. The Govern- 
ment would become unable, unless it would buy gold, to redeem green- 
backs in gold, and silver dollars could no longer be converted into gold 
through the operation of the Government. 

Is there any man so stupid as to believe that silver dollars and green- 
backs under these circumstances would retain their parity with gold? 

It is as certain as thatthe sun shines that the greenbacks and the na- 
tional-bank notes and the silver dollars would instantly settle down to 
the bullion value of the silver dollar.. A whole world of fanciful theo- 
ries will not overthrow this demonstration. 

You may higgle and wriggle, and haggle and daggle, and squabble 
and wabble, and gabble and babble about the silver dollar maintaining 
its equality with gold, but it is a debased coin, a coin that has been 
clipped by the laws of trade, and no amount of legislation by the Con- 
“gress of the United States can lift it up to the level of gold. It is now 
in the very nature of things that 412} grains of silver can not be made 
equal to 25.8 grains of gold. 


THE CONSEQUENCEX 


A first and obvious consequence of this condition of thing would be 
the contraction of our currency to the extent of the $625, 000, 000 of our 
gold coin. 

Asecond consequence would be the unsettling of values, the creation 
of alarm in business circles, and the arrest of projected business enter- 
prises. Thereis, indeed, one class of the community who would thrive— 
the speculators—those who thrive on the misfortunes of their fellow- 
men. 

A third consequence would be the reduction of the wages of labor. 
The man who is now getting $10 a week with ten dollars’ purchasing 
power would get $10 with but eight dollars’ purchasing power. 

All over the country the workingmen are striking for 10 or 15 per 
cent. advance in wages. This debased currency would cut down all 
wages at one fell swoop 20 per cent., and everything would be marked 
up before wages. I need not tell the workingmen and workingwomen 
of the country that wages are the last thing to go up and the first thing 
to go down in financial crises. 

In the county of Allegheny, which I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent, there were paid in wages per year, according to the census of 1880, 
$22,000,000, I suppose there are paid in that county now not less than 
$25,000,000 per year. The overthrow of the present gold standard and 
the accession of the silver standard would cut the purchasing power 
of this sum down $5,000,000, I am one of those who want to pay the 
workingman and the workingwoman as good a dollaras the bondholder 
or anybody else gets. And since so much has been said by the silver- 
dollar advocates about their sympathy with the cause of labor, I want 
to call attention to a fact that can be fully ascertained by a reference 
to our consular reports, namely, that the gold-standard countries of 
the world pay the highest wages, and as the volume of gold dimin- 
ishes in the different countries of the world the wages of labor decrease. 
The countries that have no gold at all and which are purely silver 
countries pay the least wages in the world. That is a nut for our silver 
advocates to crack. 

A fourth consequence would be to raise the rate of interest on money. 
If a lender of money knows that he will get as good money back as 
he lends, he will be content with the prevailing rate of interest. If, 
however, he apprehends that the money he may be repaid with may 
be less valuable than that which he lends, he will naturally increase 
his rate of interest to cover his possible loss. 

A fifth consequence would be to put upon our country the strain and 
dishonor of a debased currency, and thus to reduce the United States, 
in s monetary point of view, from a first-rate to a second or third rate 
nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the question for us to decide is a simple one. It is this: 
Shall we have the best money in the world or an inferior kind of money ? 
We want the best. We want the best of everything. We can have it. 
We can have the best money that is going without asking the leave ofany 
other nation in the world. Weareentirelyindependent. Ourresources 
are so abundant and so ample that we can supply all our wants. We 
are therefore in a position to choose the money we want. Patriotic 
duty and self-interest alike dictate that, under such cireumstances, we 
should choose the best money. 

What is the best money? Confessedly gold with a paper currency 
redeemable in gold, and a subsidiary coinage of silver. Our own ex- 
perience tells us this. The experience of every highly civilized nation 
in the world tells us this. 

Great Britain, Germany, France, and Belgium, the nations from which 
we draw our immigration, whose literature we read side by side with 
our own, and whose peoples most nearly resemble our own people, tell 
us this. All the able and learned writers on the subject of money tell 
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us this. By a common consensus of the mature and prosperous and 
highly civilized nations of the world gold is indorsed as the unit and 
measure of value and standard of exchange, which is the function of 
money. 

If we are but true to ourselves and the best interests of our people we 
will defeat the bill under consideration, and pass a bill suspending the 
further coinage of the debased silver dollars with which we are now 
loading the Treasury, and with which the Government will sooner or 
later cheat and defraud the people. [Applanse. ] 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, without making any pretense to special 
technical knowledge of finance, I propose to submit a few remarks on 
the much-vexed silver question. Iam prompted to do this, sir, not 
so much with the hope of influencing the votes of others here as to 
give the reasons which lead me to cast my vote asI shall. Iamo 
posed to any legislation that has for its object or that will result in 
the demonetization or the suspension of the coinage of silver. Per- 
haps I should be content to record my vote in opposition to any meas- 
ure looking in that direction, but that a considerable number of my 
constituents, gentlemen for whom and for whose opinions I have the 
highest respect, have indicated by a petition which I had the honor 
some time ago to present here that they are in favor of the suspension 
ofthe coinage. Under these circumstances I feel that it is due to them, 
and due to myself also, that I should make some explanation of my 
vote, or rather of the reasons why I vote as I do. 

We have had many fine-spun theories on the one side and on the 
other side of this question, and in listening tothe extreme views of the 
extreme men of each one is not unlikely to feel that which way he 
turns is financial death;’’ still, perhaps we should not mourn as those 
without h There should be some way out of our difficulties, and 
I fancy with the application of plain common sense we may finda path 
that will lead us from the ‘‘slough of despond’’ in which we now are 
back to more prosperous times and still not take us amid the perils in- 
cident to a depreciated currency. A medium of exchange is necessary 
in allcommercial countries. That is, there must besomething incom- 
mon use accepted by the people as of certain value for which they can 
sell the surplus of that which they produce and with which they ean 
purchase that which they need. This something we call money. 

Now gold and silver have from time immemorial been recognized as 

recious metals und used as money, a certain ratio of value being estab- 

ished between them by the various governments of the world. Gold 
and silver are produ by nature. Man can make neither, and the 
stock on hand throughout the world depends, not upon the will or wish 
of man, but upon the amount that may be extracted from theearth. If 
either of these metals should be produced in such quantities as to be 
common, say like iron or copper, then something would have to be 
substituted for it, and we would be forced to discontinue its use as 
money. ‘These principles are fundamental and disputed, I believe, by 
none. - 

Now let us examine the history of legislation upon this subject, in- 
quire into the supply of gold and silver in this country and the world, 
see the amount of money we have and what we need, and thus dis- 
cover if ible the reason for the present agitation on the subject of 
silver. By the common law both gold and silver were money at the 
date of the Revolution. The Constitution of the United States recog- 
nizes gold and silver as money; it provides that Congress shall have 
power to coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin; *? 
and further, ‘‘no State shall make anything but gold and silver coina 
tender in payment of debts.” Gold and silver being used as money 
throughout the commercial world, it is necessary that each government 
should have some ratio of value between the two; that is to say, shonld 
determine by law how many pounds of silver shall equal in debt-pay- 
ing value one pound of gold. It was and is desirable that the countries 
of the world should have the same ratio of value, but that has never 
been the case and probably never will be because of the diverse inter- 
ests of different nations. 

Now, we sometimes hear it said that Congress has no power to regu- 
late the value of gold and silver; that with as much right and pro- 
priety it might say what should be the value of cotton or corn as to 
say what shall be the yalue of gold and silver; perhaps in one sense 
this is true, yet it is not true in the sense in which those who use this 
argument wish it to be understood. The right to determine what shall 
be money in any country must depend upon the will of the law-mak- 
ing power. It may be gold, it may be silver, it may be both, or it 
may be a paper promise to pay; whatever the law makes a legal tender 
for all debts, public and private, thatismoney. The laws not say, 
and can not say, how much wheat, or corn, or cotton a dollar will buy. 
The owner of these articles may charge as many dollars“ forthem as 
he can get, but the law determines What a dollar“ is. Now, as long 
as gold and silver are used as money, the Government must say what 
the ratio of value between them is; thatis, must determine how many 
pounds of silver shall be equal to one pound of gold. In the language 
of the Constitution, ‘regulate the value thereof.“ So you see there is 
no similarity between the question of fixing the value of silver as 
money and fixing the value of cotton or corn or wheat, 

In 1785 France fixed the ratio between gold and silver at 1 pound 
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weight of pure gold to 15} pounds of pure silver; the rest of Europe 


Soon adopted this ratio, and the whole of Europe has substantially ad- 
“hered fo it since that time. The United States in 1792 established a 
mint for the coinage of money, and provided that the ratio between 

gold and silver should be 1 pound of pure gold to 15 pounds of pure 
silver, 4 pound less of silver than the ratio established by France. Find- 
ing that not satisfactory, in 1834 the United States changed the ratio 
to 1 pound of pure gold to 16 of pure silver, 3 pound more of 
ie and since 1834 the ratio in this country has remained 

Now, at the time of the act of 1792 the accepted theory was that gold 
and silver in any quantity produced from the mines might be coined 
into money by the Government—that is to say, the amount of gold and 
silver coined into money should not be regulated by the law, but that 
any person who had it might take it to the mint and have it coined 
into money, just as we would take corn to the mill and have it ground 
into meal. The law fixed the ratio of value between the two, and nat- 
ure furnished the amount, the Government put upon it the stamp 
making it a legal-tender coin, and every one could have coined as much 
as he could get. This was called unlimited coinage, and this law con- 
tinued of force from 1792 until 1873. In the latter year the coinage 
of silver was discontinued and silver practically demonetized; the un- 
limited coinage of gold continued and still continues. In 1878 the 
present law was enacted. But before referring to its operations let us 
see what VV eighty years of free 
and unlimited eo of both gold and silver. 

On the Ist day of January, 1879, there was in this country $273,- 
000,000 in gold coin and $65,000,000 in silvercoin. This was the result 
of more than eighty years’ free coinage. Up to 1873 no proposition was 
made to demonetize or suspend the free coinage of either gold or silver, 


although, judged by the same rule the advocates of gold apply now, 
they were not always of the same value. For many years gold was 
cheaper than silver, and at the very time of the demonetization of sil- 
ver in 1873 the bullion in a dollar of that metal was worth about 3 
cents more than the bullion in a dollar of gold. Cheap gold, though, did 
not drive out silver any more than cheap silver now drives out gold; 
in all commercial relations they stood then as they stand now, side by 
side. When gold was the cheapest there was not such clamor for its de- 
monetization as there is now for the demonetization of silver; but that 
is not strange. We had then no great publie debt; we had not so man 
bondholders who sought to influence legislation to increase the valuo 
of their bonds; the ordinary laws of trade were let alone and settled 
themselves without the aid of the bondholder, who is always carefal 
to have things settled in such a way as to increase the value of his own 
securities without regard to the interests of that other and greater num- 
ber of persons who have the bonds to pay. 

In 1878 we passed the Bland law ” that was a compromise between 
those who wanted no silver coined and those who wanted unlimited 
coinage of silver. By its terms the Treasury is authorized to purchase 
and have coined not less than two nor more than four million dollars 
in silver each month. That is the law now. At the time of the pas- 
sage of this statute the gold men predicted that it would drive gold out 
of the country, that prices would be inflated, and that all the evils that 
flow from a depreciated money would follow. - Seven years after that 
prediction let us see how near the truth they came. Isubmit two state- 
ments from Burchard's report for 1884; the first shows the action of 
gold as to coinage, export, and import from 1873 to 1879, when silver 
was not coined at the Mint; the other shows the action of gold, &e., 
from 1879 to1885 under the present law, which requires the coinage of 
at least $24,000,000 of silver each year. 


Statement showing the net gold coinage from June 30, 1873, to January 1, 1879, and the gain by imports of gold coin, and the estimated amount of gold 
coin in the country at the latter date. 


Year. 


* Gain. 


+ Loss. 
Statement of net coinage, import, and gain in United States gold coin from January 1, 1879, to January 1, 1885, 


Estimated 
Gold co amount of gold 
Net export Gain or 
er bee or import of | lowduring | cin ine, 
gold coi year. 
coinage. close of the 
year. 


x t Net import. 


id coin used 
G Net imports of 
Net gold coin- arts in ex- Total in the 
Years. age. oe Total. 8 Net gain. country. 

go brought in by 
000,000 00 
$13, 00 $52, 000, 008 00 
January 1,1881 6, 637, 00 68. 76 68. 811 7 00, 000 00 
January 1,1882 2. 452, 199 00 98,783, 985 18 $3, 000, 000 00 95, 733, 985 18 489, 000,000 00 
Jan 1, — 25. 796, 504 00 39, 682, 032 09 3,500, 000 00 36, 182, 032 09 525, 000, 000 00 
January 1, 18%... 3, 309, 811 00 32, 176,296 00 4, 000, 000 00 28, 176,296 00 554, 000, 600 00 
January 1, 1585 +8, 417,059 00 15, 307, 820 05 4,500, 000 00 10, 807, 820 05 563, 000, 000 00 

* Net exports, 


These tables are bad for the theory of the gold men. In 1879 Wwe had driven out gold; it really seems as if the reverse was true. And when 


$273,000,000 in gold. In 1885 we had $563,000,000 in gold. There 
must be something wrong about the theory. Cheap money, as they call 
silver, does not seem to drive out dear money, as they call gold—nearly 
$300,000,000 more gold after seven years’ coinage of silverthan we had 

we it. This is a practical fact and is worth more than 
all the theories in the world, and clearly establishes, Ithink, that theory 
to be wrong which says the coinage of silver will drive out gold and con- 
tract the currency. Let us examine these tables a little. From 1878 
to 1885 we imported $301,025,100 in gold and exported 5113, 744, 843 in 
gold, making our importation of gold during that period $187,280,259 
more than we exported from the country. From 1878 to 1885 we ex- 
ported $172,145,209 in silver and imported $103,914,843 in silver, mak- 
ing $31,769,745 exported in silver more than we imported. In other 
words, during those years we took and kept of foreign gold $187,280, 259, 
and gave to foreign countries of our silver $31,769,745. Last year’s op- 
erations, not shown in these tables, but presented in the report of the 
Dixcetor of the Mint for 1885, show that we imported of gold $26,691,- 
696, exported $8,477,843, ing $18,213,853 more gold coming in the 
country than going out; and of silver we imported $16,550,953 and ex- 
ported $33,753,633, ing an excess of silver going out of the country 
over that coming in of $17,202,680. Now, sir, silver certainly has not 


you bear in mind that our silver dollar contains more silver than the 
dollar of any other country on earth, it is not strange that it is true. 
But, say the gold men, the silver dollar is not an honest one, is not 
worth 100 cents, and therefore the Government ought to retire it. Let 
us see about this. Ifin saying it is not worth 100 cents in the dollar 
they mean that the bullion in it is not worth as much as the bullion 
in a gold dollar, they are probably correct; but why should that be 
the standard? Try it by corn or wheat or cotton. Will not a silver 
dollar buy as much of either of these articles as a gold dollar? Will 
not a silver dollar buy as much or more of the necessaries of life to-day 
than it ever would before? How do you determine when money is de- 
preciated by comparing the bullion in it with gold bullion, or by com- 
paring it with the value of those things required to sustain life? This 
country knows what depreciated money is. When greenbacks were 
worth only 40 cents in the dollar, that is, when any article you bought 
was worth two and a halt to five or six times as much asitis now, that 
money was depreciated. Among the confederates when it required 
two or three hundred dollars to buy a pair of shoes, that money was de- 
preciated. That was cheap money. How is it to-day with silver 
judged by such a rule? Was its purchasing power ever greater? Was 
there ever a time when gold or silver would buy more than it will 
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buy now? Froma table prepared by 
report of 1884, I give the prices of a few articles of 
York in the years named to show that prices are steadily go 


Average price during— 


From this it appears that measured by its power to purchase flour, 


cotton, nails, boots and shoes, bacon, lard, sugar, and wool, silver not _ 


only has not depreciated but has appreciated, as it will buy more of 
either now than it would in 1870 or 1883. How, then, is it dishonest 
or depreciated? In ing the value of money you do not look 
alone to the value of the bullion init. The value of changes 
and varies constantly. The discovery of gold in California depreciated 
the value of the bullion, but a five-dollar gold-piece was still worth $5. 
Why? Because the Government determined that a piece of such 
weight and fineness should be accepted as $5 for all debts, public and 
private. This is what makes an article money; without this it is not 
money. The idea that an article is money because it has a value is ab- 
surd. Money is that which the law says may be used for the payments 
of debts, public and private. It is desirable that the bullion value of 
the metals should be nearly equal in coins of like value. But how is 
this to be maintained? ‘To-day we might fix a ratio that would attain 
this somt, how could we know that to-morrow it would not be 


We could not change our ratio with every change in the market price 
of bullion, and without so c ing we can not maintain an equality 
in bullion value. The truth is that honesty and good faith require that 
the ratio that was established at the time of the creation of our great 
debts, public and private, should be maintained. What we call money 
is money only in this country. When taken to a foreign country it is 
bullion, and we can not fix its value. That is determined by the law 
of supply and demand. It is money here because the Government has 
a 17 to coin money, and our own people can use it in the payment or 
all debts, public and private. If you owed a debt of $5 yon could not 
force your creditor to take in satisfaction of it gold bullion worth $10. 
Why? Because it is not money. You could force your creditor to take 
in satisfaction of his debt a five-dollar gold-piece, or five silver dollars, 
because it is money. The bullion value is one thing, the value as money 
is another and very different thing. Therefore the statement that our 
silver dollar is not an honest one, that it is only worth 80 cents, is with- 
out foundation. In London it may be worth only 80 cents, but we have 
no right to coin money for England. In this country it is worth one 
dollar, will buy one dollar’s worth of anything, will buy,a dollar in 
son will pay every debt that gold will pay, and therefore is worth ae 
much as go 

It is estimated by statisticians that the amount of the twometals now 
in the world is: Gold, $3,515,000,000; silver, $3,750,000,000. This 
gives a ratio for the world of about 48 per cent. gold and 52 per cent. 
silver. There is no great disparity between the amount of gold and 
the amount of silver mined each year. Thisis shown by the estimated 
amount of each in the world. After hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
years use, there is comparatively little difference in the aggregate of 
each. The following table shows the production of gold and silver in 
the United States annually since 1845. 


Production of gold and silver in the United States, annually, from 1845 
to 1884, estimated by R. W. Raymond from 1845 to 1873, inclusive, 
and by the Director of the Mint since. 


Estimated product 
Years. 

Gold. | Silver Total, 
$1,008, $27 |.. 008,327 
1,139, 357 |. ery 

889, 085 |. 839, 085 
10, 000, 000 — 10,000, 000 
40, 000, 000 $50, 000 40, 050, 000 
50, 000, 000 50, 000 50, 050, 000 
55, 000, 000 50, 000 55, 050, 000 
60, 000, 000 50,000 60, 050, 000 
65, 000, 000 50,000 65, 050, 000 
60, 000, 000 50, 000 60, 050, 000 
55, 000, 000 50, 000 55, 050, 000 
55, 000, 000 50, 000 55, 050, 000 
55, 000, 000 50, 000 55, 050, 000 
50, 000, 000 500, 000 50, 500, 000 
50, 000,000 100, 000 50, 100, 000 
46, 000, 000 150, 000 46, 150. 000 
43, 000, 000 2,000, 000 45, 000, 000 
39, 200, 000 4, 500, 000 43,700, 000 
40, 000, 000 8, 500, 000 48, 500, 000 
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Silver. | Total. 
46,100,000 | 11,000,000 57,100, 000 
53,225,000 | 11, 250,000 64, 475, 000 
53,500,000 | 10, 000, 000 63,500, 000 
41,725,000 13, 500, 000 65, 225, 000 
48,000,000 12, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 
49,500,000 12, 000, 000 61, 500, 000 
50,000,000 16. 000. 000 66, 000, 000 
43,500,000 | 23,000, 000 66, 500, 000 
36,000,000 | 28, 750, 000 64, 750,000 
36,000,000 | 35, 750, 000 71,750,000 
33,500,000 | ` 37,300,000 70, 800, 000 
33,400,000 31, 700. 000 . 100, 000 
39,990,000 28, 800. 000 78, 700, 000 
46, 900, 000 39, 800, 000 56, 700, 000 
31,200,000 45. 200, 000 96, 400, 000 
33,900,000 40, 800, 000 79,700, 000 
36,000,000 39, 200, 000 75, 200, 000 
31. 700, 000 43,000, 000 77, 700, 000 
32,500,000 | 46,800,000 79, 300, 000 
— 30,000,000 46, 200, 000 76, 200, 000 
ote wan behnes oda cus ene eos one 30, 800, 000 48, 800, 000 79, 600, 000 


been produced in this country. And it further appears that nearly 
one-half of the silver now uced in the world is produced here. 
(In 1884 the estimated ion of silver in the world was 5115, 
000,000.) This table shows that from 1845 to 1879 we produced largely 
more gold than silver, and that, while for the past six years we have 
produced more silver than gold, yet in the aggregate the balance in favor 
of gold is more than $1,000,000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, many millions more people use silver alone as a stand- 
ard of value than those who use gold, or gold and silver. The silver- 
standard countries contain a population of 768,944,456, gold and silver 
a population of 187,300,000, and gold a population of 92,000,000, so 
that very much more of silver than of gold is required as a medium of 
exchange. I think from the figures mentioned, it clearly appears that 
silver is not yet a burden. It is still precious, and nothing has yet de- 
veloped to indicate its production in such quantity as to call for its 
d ion from the high plane of a money metal, 

ow let us look a little into the question of what money we have in 
circulation, and see if we have got enough, with or without silver. 
France is France fixed the ratio of value between gold and 
silver in Europe. Let us compare our money with hers. France witha 
tion in 1881 of 37,672,048, had a total circulation of $1,990,961,- 
912. Of this $548,061,912 was paper, $848,000,000 gold, and $596,- 
900,000 silver. The United States with a population of, say, 60,000,000, 
has a total circulation of $1,845,005,156. Of this $542,174,636 is gold, 
$278,824,201 is silver, and the rest paper. France has more than 
twice as much money per capita as we have, and twice as much silver. 
Why does France need so much and we so little? Why can France sus- 
tain twice as much silver as we can, hers at par with gold and ours not, 
and our silver dollar containing more silver than hers? Can any gentle- 
man explain this? Are the French people more industrious, more 
thrifty, more enterprising than we are? Is her territory so extensive 
as ours? Does she need as much money as we do? 

It seems to me, sir, there is but one explanation that can be given, 
and that is that our financial management under Republican rule has 
been in favor of one class against another; in favor of the rich against 
the poor; in favor of the bondholder against the bond-payer. I believe 
we should have more money, Mr. Speaker; therefore I am in favor of 
i ing rather than dimini the coinageofsilver. Ibelieve that 
coin, and silver coin, is the best money in the world, and I do not 
see why we should hesitate to coin either when the total amount now 
in the country is not sufficient for the wants of legitimate trade and 
commerce. We produce the silver, why notcoin it? We aretold that 
silver will not circulate, that the ptople do not want it, that we can 
not get it out of the Treasury, or if we get it out we can not keep it so, 
and that the vaults are bursting with this depreciated metal. This 
table shows the total circulation in the country and its character. 


Form and location of total circulation July 1, 1885. 
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This shows coin in the Treasury: Gold, 8246, 799, 985; silver, $201,- 
304,597; against the gold, certificates are out to the amount of $126,- 


308,236; the silver, certificates are out to the amount of $101,- 
952,440. When the coin itself is out, gold is preferred. When the 
certificates, which represent the gold and silver respectively, are out the 
people are indifferent and take one as readily as the other. The truth 
is, that for the common, every-day uses of life the people do not want 
either coin, except silver for change. They prefer its paper representa- 
tive. If you had $1,000 you would not care to have either the silver 
or gold if you could get a paper which represented the coin, and upon 
which you could get it should you for any reason want it. A ten-dol- 
lar gold certificate is more convenient to carry than a ten-dollar gold- 
piece. A ten-dollar silver certificate is more convenient to carry than 
ten silver dollars. 

As between the coin itself the gold is less bulky and most convenient, 
but the representative of each is more convenient than either, and I have 
no reason to believe that as between the gold certificate and the silver 
certificate the people have any choice. One is as good as the other for 
all purposes for which money is used; the silver certificate will pay every 
debt the gold certificate will pay, the Government takes either for all 
dues and taxes, the faith of the Government is as much pledged to the 
one as the other, and that which makes an article money, the stamp of 
the Government, its legal-tender quality, is the same in both. Can you 
not see what has caused the decline in silver bullion? War, bitter war, 
has been made upon it. 

The Treasury Department will not payit on our bonded indebtedness; 
the Treasury will no longer exchange silver certificates in the South 
and West for gold coin, as once it did. The Secretary of the Treasury 
recommends the suspension of its coinage. The Secretary only coins 
the minimum required by the act of 187882, 000, 000 a month—when 
he might coin 84, 000, 000 a month. These acts of the Government have 
tended to discredit it. As you diminish its uses you decrease its value; 
as you add to the trouble and expense of getting it in places remote 
from the mints you necessarily decrease its circulation. That the peo- 
ple want it is illustrated by the operations under an order of the Treas- 
ury allowing persons to exchange gold coin for silver certificates, Under 
that order, made in 1880, persons holding gold coin could deposit it at 
the treasury in New York and receive in exchange for it silver certifi- 
cates. 

From 1880 to 1885 the South and West deposited $80,730,500 in gold 
coin and took silver certificates therefor at par. Does this look like the 
people did not want silver? On the contrary, it shows they prefer the 
silver certificate to the gold coin, and would continue to exchange the 
one for the other, but that the order allowing the exchange has been 
revoked. It seems to me, sir, the Treasury Department has tried to 
keep silver from circulating instead of aiding it, as it should have done, 
Other influences are at work to discredit silver. Our bonded debt is 
now about $1,843,713,715. On this we pay an annual interest charge 
of $47,014,133. 

The holders of these bonds have a pecuniary interest in demonetiz- 
ing silver, and bondholders, Mr. Chairman, are generally alive to their 
own interests. I venture the assertion that they never fail to seek such 
legislation as will benefit them. For many years they have notsought 
in vain. Under Republican rule they have always had it. They want 
more of it. I trust, sir, they will not secure it from Democrats. Our 


party has pledged itself against such class legislation. Let us be vigi- 
t to keep our pledge. 

Look for one moment at the history of our bonds. They were largely 
bought with a currency that was worth about 40 cents on the dollar— 
that is, a one-hundred-dollar bond was bought for $100 in paper money 
when the money was only worth about $40 in gold or silverof the pres- 
ent standard; the principal and interest were payable in Treasury notes 
of the United States; the bondholder asked for gold and silver instead, 
and a funding act was passed under which the holders of these bonds 
could return them to the Treasury and get new bonds, by the terms of 
which the principal and interest should be payable in coin of the stand- 
ard value of 1870; that is, they should be payable in the gold and sil- 
ver we now have, either gold or silver, or both, as is most convenient 
to the Government. Itis needless to say they returned the old and 
took the new bonds.. On the face of the 5 per cent. bonds is this in- 
scription: 

This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress 
entitled“ An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” approved July 
14. 1870, amended by an act approved January 20, 1871, and is redeemable at the 
pleasure of the United States after the Ist da; of May, A. D. 1881, in coin of the 
standard value of the United States on said July 14, 1870, with iuterest in such coin 
from the day of the date hereof, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, payable 

uarterly on the Ist day of February, May, August, and November in each year, 
The principal and interest are exempt from the payment of all taxes and duties 


of the United States, as well as from taxation in any form by or under State, mu- 
nicipal, or local authority. 


On the face of the United States 4 per cent. bond is this inscription: 


This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress en- 
titled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,“ approved July 
14, 1870, amended by an act approved January 20, 1871, and is redeemable at the 
pleasure of the United States after the Ist day of July, A. D.1907,in coin of the 
standard value of the United States on said July 14, 1870, with interest in such 
coin from the day of the date hereof at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, payable 
quarterly on the Ist day of October, January, April, and July in each year. The 


principal and interest are excempt from the payment of all taxes or duties of 
the United States, as well as from taxation in any form by or under State, mu- 
nicipal, or local authority. 


The 3 percents are also payable in coin of the present standard. Now, 
this change was made at the instance and for the benefit of the bond- 
holder. By the change of contract, instead of being required to receive 
paper money, he became entitled to receive gold and silver of the stand- 
ard value of the United States in July, 1870. The gold and silver 
dollar to-day are of the same standard as they werethen; therefore the 
holder of our bonds can not deny our perfect right, legal, equitable, and 
moral, to pay in the gold and silver of to-day as we promised todo. If 
gold or silver, either or both, had appreciated in value and been harder 
to get, by the terms of our contract we should still have been bound to 
pay therein. If gold and silver, either or both, have depreciated and 
are now loss valuable, why should not the bondholder be bound to re- 
ceive it? 

But,“ say the holdersof these bonds, silver as bullion, silver in for- 
eign markets, is less valuable now than it was when we took the bonds; 
gold as bullion is more valuable than when we took the bonds, therefore 
you should pay us in gold; we do not want silver; notwithstanding we 

to take it, we do not want it; we want gold, we want legislation 
that will compel you to pay us in gold;’’ and toobtain such legislation, 
Mr. Speaker, the bondholder joins in the war upon silver and tries to de- 
preciate its value that we may be led to demonetize it. The national 
banks are all holders of Government bonds—their circulation is predi- 
cated upon them. How do they treat silver, much abused silver; silver, 
the coin in which we have a right to pay but in which they do not wish 
to be paid? Recur to the table to which I have called attention, the 
table showing the form and location of our circulation. - 

The national banks of the country, holding within their vaults 
$281,269,158, have only $8,897,554 in silver coin and $3,139,070 in sil- 
ver certificates. They seek to discredit silver, and will not acceptitif 
they can avoid it. They do whatever they can to raise an outcry against 
it in the hope of creating a public sentiment that will demand its de- 
monetization. The New York clearing-house, representing the banks 
of that great city, will not accept it in their exchanges. England, a 
nation of creditors, holding the promises-to-pay of the world, has de- 
monetized it. Germany, another creditor nation, has ceased to coin it; 
and those generally who hold large amounts of bonds, notes, and other 
securities, whether national, State, or private, unite in the war upon 
silver—and for what? 

I can see no reason either in the experience of the past or the promise 
of the future to justify this crusade. What motive, then, prompts it? 
There can be but one: a desire to increase the value of debts and bonds. 
Now, sir, I censure no individual for seeking to enhance the value of his 
own property; any and all of us would do so if we could, but the Gov- 
ernment should not do so for us at the expense of others. No statute 
should be passed which is in favor of the few against the many. No 
statute should be passed which increases the burden of debt that al- 
ready hangs over the people, and enables the fortunate holders of this 
debt to exact of the great mass of persons who have it to pay more than 
they can now justly demand. What has been the effect of our finan- 
cial legislation since the war? What would be the effect of legislation 
which suspended the coinage of silver? Who would be benefited by 
such a course? Who would be injured? 

There isan amountof circulating medium which is neither too much 
nor too little for the interest of legitimate trade and commerce; and that 
country is blessed most which comes nearest to finding what amount 
that is and maintaining it; to have more inflates the prices of all com- 
modities, and consequently depreciates the value of money; to have less 
reduces unduly prices of all commodities, and thus appreciates the value 
of money; to have more money than we ought to have is unjust to the 
creditor, because it depreciates the value of his debt; to have less than 
enough is unjust to the debtor, because it increases the burden of his 
debt. Have we enough money in circulation now for the legitimate 
uses of trade? We have about $26 per capita of our population. 

France has about $52 per capita; do we not need as much as France? 
We hear no complaint that she has too much. On the contrary, we are 
cited to France as an illustration of the prosperity that we may expect 
here upon the suspension of silver coinage. If we need no more than 
France—only an equal amount—then we have but half enough. The 
value of the credits of the country are unduly enhanced, and the bur- 
dens of the debtor unjustly increased. And yet, Mr. Speaker, we are 
asked to do what has a tendency to strike down a large partof the too 
little money that we have, and thus magnify the evil. 

Let me illustrate this point. A holder of an interest-bearing bond or 
note has a fixed annual income to the amount of his interest. Suppose 
he holds a one-hundred-dollar 4 per cent. bond; it pays him $4 a year, 
whether money is scarce or plentiful. Now, if you unduly contract the 
currency, you increase the value of his $4, because it will buy more of 
the necessaries of life than it would if a proper amount of money was 
in circulation. If you unduly expand the currency of the country, you 
diminish the value of his $4, because it will not buy as much of the nec- 
essaries of life as it would if a proper amount of money was in circula- 
tion. The number of dollars of his income does not change, but its value 
does. From Mr. Spofford’s Almanac and other sources the following 
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table has been prepared, making an estimate of the debts of all kinds 
owed by the people of the United States: 


Daten U siaredir odiis a A RLO o Oasa $1, 438, 512, 995 
Aggregate State, fanded and unfunded, 1885.. 262, 175, 245 
Territorial, 1 179, 178 
County, 1880 123, 877, 668 
Municipal ... 698, 270, 199 
Railroad, funded, 1884 ... * 3.669, 115, 772 
Individual mortgages (estimated) ..... . 6,000, 000, 


/ / vedecvsat datos zosi tun etesenvenhvenet 12, 193, 161, 057 


Now, this vast debt bears interest, and the holders of it have fixed in- 
comes to that extent. This debt must be paid by the producers of the 
country; itisataxuponthem. Shall we legislate to increase its value ? 
Already, sir, if we have not enough currency, itis more valuable than 
it should be. Shall we by diminishing the quantity of the medium in 
which we must pay increase the difficulty of payment? All these debts 
may now be paid, lawfully paid, in silver dollars. It is so ‘nominated 
in the bond.“ Why not coin silver to enable the people to pay? We 
are told that we should increase the bullion in the silver dollar and then 
we could coin it. Why should weincreaseit? Thecontracts were made 
on the present basis. Our dollar buys as much now as it ever did. Do 
we want to make it buy more? Do we want further legislation in favor 
of the class who are always crying more, more? I protest against it. 
That kind of legislation has been had long enough; we want a little 
now in the interest of justice and fairness. 

To the Republican party we owe the class legislation which has so 
long afflicted the country. Under their rule the rich have grown 
richer, the poor poorer, The Democratic party has promised a change. 
Let us begin now, and as far as in us lies redress the wrongs that have 
been so long visited upon the many in order that the few might thrive. 
I would not, sir, knowingly vote for any law that would operate un- 
justly on our bondholders or the creditors of the country. I wish to 
deal fairly and honestly by them; but at the same time I propose to keep 
in view the interests of the producers, the laborers, the people who have 
the debt to pay. I do not believe, sir, we should demonetize silver. 
Such an act would have the effect of adding at least 20 per cent. to the 
value of the credits of the country and of course adding a corresponding 
burden to those who have to pay. 

I do believe, sir, that we should coin the maximum amount of silver 
that we can coin under the present law, and apply it, as well as gold, 
tothe payment of our bonds; pay the debt as fastas possible; if the sil- 
ver returns to the Treasury, pay it out again and again until we have 
no debt to pay; if the payment of bonds reduces the circulation of na- 
tional-bank notes the silver certificate will take its place. Issue a cer- 
tificate for every dollar we have. Let the Government be friendly to 
it. Convince the bondholders and bankers we do not intend to demon- 
etizeit. They, too, will then have an interest in maintaining its value. 
They will then no longer be its enemies, and, with the friendly co-op- 
eration of the Government and the bondholder, silver bullion and gold 
bullion will soon be as silver coin and gold coin now are, of equal value 
in the market. 

The advocates of a single gold standard tell us that the interest of 
the laboring man should prompt him to advocate the demonetization 
of silver, because, they say, silver being a cheap money will drive out 
gold, and he willbe paid in the cheap money. In the first place, ex- 
perience, that best of teachers, shows that our silver will not drive out 
gold, and aside from that the statement is without foundation. If 
money is plentiful the price of labor is good; if scarce the price of labor 
is low. If money is plentiful the farmer gets a good price for his cot- 
ton; if money is scarce, as it now is, he gets a poor price. The price of 
labor and the price of cotton, other things being equal, vary with the 
volume of the currency. The farmer and the laborer are interested in 
having just enough money in circulation for the legitimate uses of trade, 
no more, no less. Indeed, this is true of all classes except those with 
fixed incomes; they always fare best when money is scarce. While 
their income does not vary in amount, it is greater in its purchasing 
power when prices are low than when prices are high, and prices are 
always low when money is very scarce. The holder of a bond or note 
drawing interest is benefited by a contraction of the currency. ‘The 
less money there is in circulation the more valuable is his interest, and 
the more valuable his interest the more of labor or produce of the farm 
it takes to pay it. ` 

Suppose a laborer owes the bank $100. If money is easy he can get, 
say, $1 a day for his labor, and he can pay his debt with one hundred 
days’ work. If money is very scarce, he can only get 50 cents a day for 
his work. Now, probably, owing to the general reduction in the prices 
of what he wants to buy in consequence of the scarcity of money, be can 
buy as much with his 50 cents as he could with the dollar he got in 
good times; but so far as his creditor is concerned, when he comes to 
pay him it takes two hundred days’ work to pay him. His debt does 
not change. It takes the same number of dollars to pay him, and yet 
it takes twice as much labor to pay him in hard times as it does in good 
times; so yousee that whatever makes money scarce increases the value 
of bonds and debts, and also increases the burdens of those who have 
the debts to pay. 

Now, take the farmer who raises cotton and who is in debt (and I 


am sorry to say most of them are in that condition); he owes $400 to 
the bank; he expects to pay the debt by the sale of his cotton; if money 
is plentiful, thatis, if the circulation of the country is sufficient for the 
wants of trade, his cotton brings him, say, 10 cents a pound, 850 a bale, 
and eight bales of cotton will pay his debt. Now, if we have 20 per 
cent. less money than we ought to have for the legitimate wants of 
trade, what we do have will be increased in purchasing power 20 per 


000 | cent., aud the cotton that is worth and ought to bring 10 cents a pound 


only brings 8 cents, or $40 a bale. Now, probably that $40 will buy 
as much provisions or supplies as the $50 would, because prices are 
lower, but still it will take ten bales of cotton to pay his four-hun- 
dred-dollar debt to the bank; the value of the debt has been increased 
two bales of cotton, and the burden of the debtor has been increased a 
like amount. ‘That is what I mean when I say that if you strike down 
silver you increase the value of bonds, notes, and securities, and add 
to the burdens of the debtors of the country. Owing, perhaps, to the 
limited amount of money in circulation cotton is now worth only $40 
a bale. Demonetize silver and you take away probably 20 per cent. 
of our actual circulation. 

What is the result? Instead of bringing $40 a bale, as now, cotton 
will only bring $32 a bale. In that case, instead of taking ten bales of 
cotton, as it now does, to pay the debt of $400, it will take more than 
twelve bales to pay it, and substantially, whatever may be said about 
it, such a law takes from the debtor unjustly to give to the creditor; it 
islegislation for one class against another class, tor the rich against the 
poor, for the few against the many, and I am unalterably opposed to 
it. If, sir, we have too little money, the supply should be increased; 
not unjustly so; not to such an extent as to unduly depreciate the value 
of securities; Iam as much opposed to that extreme as to the other; 
but to such an extent as to undo the injustice that has resulted from 
the class legislation of the past and give us a sufficient amount for the 
legitimate uses of trade. If we have now 20 per cent. too little money, 
and a proper adjustment was brought about, what would be the result? 
Instead of the farmer getting $40 a bale for his cotton, as he now does, 
he wuld get $50 a bale for it, and eight bales of cotton would pay the 
debt that now requires ten. 

I have said, sir, that I think we have in this country too little money 
forthe general good. Representatives from the East, the money centers, 
question this statement; the bankers of the country think and say that 
there will always be sufficient currency under the banking laws, because 
the banks will issue circulation to meet the demands of trade. Mr. 
Speaker, I respectfully suggest that the bankers should not be allowed 
to determine for the whole country what amount of money is needed. 
I can not see, and do not believe, that the interest of the creditor and 
the debtor, the money-lender and the money-borrower, are the same. 
Now, the East is the creditor and the South and West the debtor, the 
East is the money-lender and the South and West the money-borrower. 
Are their interests in respect to the amount of circulating medium the 
same? 

If there is too little money the value of credits is enhanced, the bur- 
den of debts inereased; if there is too much money the value of creditsare 
reduced, the burdenof debts lightened. What benefits the one injures 
the other; what helps one hurts the other. Their interests then are 
not the same, and as a representative from theSouth I look with some 
degree of suspicion upon suggestions as to financial legislation coming 
from the East. I do not mean to say or be understood as saying that 
the capitalists of the East are any more selfish than other people, but I 
take it for granted they are looking after their own interest. Acting 
on the same principle, looking after the interest of the people that I 
represent, I suspect their policy. They may do the same as to mine if 
they please, Let both views be presented and remitted to the people. 
They can pass upon the question; they will pass upon it; and whether 
we like their judgment or not we must abide it. 

Now, there is going on in this country, there has been going on for 
some years, a steady contraction of the currency, about $50,000,000 in 
the past four years, and at the same time our population is steadily in- 
creasing at the rate of more than a million a year. We should havea 
regular increase in the currency to keep pace with the increase of pop- 
ulation, and instead of that a decrease is annually taking place. We 
have now no laws that tend toan increase. The regulation of the 
amount of currency is left almost wholly to the national banks. They 
increase or decrease at will, and of course they will“ to do that which 
is to their advantage. We have in round numbers $346,000,000 of 
United States notes, besides the gold and silver in the country that the 
national banks can not control; the rest is regulated by them, more or 
less, as they please, and they have been pleased to make it less each 
year. Of the money in the country other than national-bank notes about 
$500,000,000 is kept in the Treasury of the United States or was there 
on the Ist of July last, and thus the circulating medium is practically 
diminished by that amount. 

These factsconvince me that we need more money in circulation than 
we have, and I think a calm survey of the business, laboring, and agri- 
cultural interests of the country will convince any fair-minded man of 
thatfact. All business is depressed, prices are abnormally low, labor- 
ing men are unemployed, and everywhere the great agricultural inter- 
ests languish. Now, sir, there may be other causes that contribute to 
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this result. It is not always easy to assign causes for effects; yet, sir, 
I believe the general distress to be more largely attributable to scarcity 
of money than anything else. Our legislation and management has 
been for years in the direction of aiding the capitalist and spino the 
debtor. Let us go no further in that direction. The debts of the coun- 
try are enormous. Our national debt held largely in foreign countries, 
our State debts, our municipal debts, our county debts, our town debts, 
all must be paid by the laborer and producer; and the laborerand pro- 
ducer are burdened already by private debts. 

Why, sir, in the South it is hardly too much to say that nine-tenths 


of the people are in debt. They found themselves after the late war 
reduced to poverty, and ever since have been manfully struggling to 
better their condition. Our people are ely an agricultural people; 


they depend upon the farm for support; they have received no Pro- 
tection” at the hands of the law; they were forced from necessity after 
the war to incur debts to start their farming operations; they have been 
unable to extricate themselves from debt; their burdens have grown 
heavier and heavier; the value of their productions have steadily dimin- 
ished, and each year, after hard labor and unceasing industry they find 
themselves deeper and deeperin debt. In their name, sir; in thename 
of the struggling poor everywhere in this country I protest against a 
continuance of the legalized oppression of the past years. 

Now, sir, I do not pretend to bea financier. I have no fine-spun 
theories to t. I know, however, the great distress that every- 
where exists, and I feel that I would be unfit to represent the generous 
people who sent me here if I did not urge some change that might 
afford relief. I think, sir, the money in the Treasury should be paid 
on the national debt, and thus be put in circulation. I think that a 
certificate should be issued for every dollar we have or may have, 

ld and silver, and be put in circulation by the payment of our debt. 

think we should issue one and two dollar silver certificates for the 
convenience of the people, and thus afford convenient change, and I 
think some legislation should be had that will deprive the banks of the 
power to contract the currency. 

I submitas a matter of interest, the following table, showing th®@pro- 
duction by States and Territories of gold and silver since 1792: 


Unrefined gold and silver of domestic production, with the States and Terri- 
tories producing the same, and refined domestic bullion not distributed, 
deposited at the mints and assay offices from their organization to the close 


of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1885. 


Silver. Total. 
$225,479 24 $i 63 $225,523 87 
161, 231 87 1,270 01 162,501 88 
3, 758, 623 79 | 13,398,576 13 17,157,199 92 
735, 518, 362 26 3,840, 939 42 739, 354, 301 68 
47, 099, 520 23 | 23,201, 863 18 70, 901, 383 41 
23, 093,175 82 292,589 10 23, 385, 764 92 
8, 278, 444 92 2, 860 99 8, 281, 305 91 
27,471, 205 51 1, SAL, 032 04 28, 812, 237 55 
N 40 13 
5, 638 20 22 00 5,660 20 
3,625 84 204 3,628 78 
e 917 56 917 56 
5,733 49 3,596, 001 83 3, 601, 735 32 
55, 979,576 77 | 11, 813,040 50 67, 792, 617 27 
156 97 2 42 159 39 
22, 679, 390 6L 041, 213 13 114, 720, 603 74 
pt Oe ee ee es 11, 020 55 
2,210,192 37 | 5,259,348 89 7, 469, 541 26 
11, 007, 150 66 48,564 48 11, 055,715 14 
18, 307,527 29 55,817 61 18, 383, 344 90 
1,138 34 2,588 47 3,726 31 
1,561, 390 28 1,005 68 1,562, 395 96 
87, 409 38 8 45 87,417 83 
97 86 2,502 85 3,600 71 
729,217 07 | 18,934,453 12 19, 662, 670 19 
` 8.598 21 49 94 85,648 15 
Virginia.. 1,713, 089 33 186 67 1,713, 276 00 
Washington Territory. . 355,599 21 1,375 39 356, 974 60 
5 — —-— 742,532 56 11,926 41 754, 458 97 
er sources or not reported 34, 41, 582,487 89 78, 459, 623 60 
Total unxefined. R 215, 430, 691 73 | 1,213, 995, 001 20 
Refined bullion . .. 33 | 137, 896, 215 10 408,511,535 43 
Grand total „| 1,269, 179, 629 80 | 353,326,906 83 | 1, 622,506,536 63 
This country uces about $48,000,000 silver yearly. Of this 


amount perhaps $15,000,000 is used in the arts and manufactures, leav- 
ing only about $33,000,000 for coinage. It can be coined under the 
present law; it certainly should be coined and put in circulation. I 
can not understand how it can be said that silver can not be got out ot 
the Treasury when we have only to pay it out on the public debt. 
Suppose we try that plan. I think we will find it will work well. 
There has been much clap-trap, Mr. Speaker, used in this discussion, 
perhaps on both sides, but the baldest effort to deceive is the suggestion 
that the coi of silver under the t law is very expensive, and 
that it costs the people great sums to build vaults to store it. The 
Secre of the Treasury tells us that he is paying out every month 
two ons in gold for silver bullion, coining it and keeping it in the 


I have suggested that we might pay it out on our debt. It seems 


to me very strange that it did not and does not occur to the Secretary 
to pay for the silver bullion he buys every month in silver instead of 
gold. Hehasaperfectrighttodoso. Why not doit? Now, as to cost 
of vaults in which to store the silver when coined, the truth is that the 
Government of the United States since the e of the present law 
has made a clear profit of $25,000,000 on silver—that is, the bullion 
bought has, when coined, turned out twenty-five million more dollars 
than we paid for it; and yet we are told it costs the people a vast sum 
out of the common treasure to continue this coinage. Why, sir, the 
profits we have made would largely more than pay for all necessary 
vaults for storage, and at the same time do what I think ought to be 
done, pay for transporting silver to the various depositories, so that the 
people and local banks throughout the South might get it without hay- 
ing to pay large express charges for its transportation. There is abso- 
lutely nothing, sir, in the idea that the Government is losing anything 
by the coinage; on the contrary, a large profit—near $5,000,000—is made 
year. 

Now, sir, some of mysuggestionsmay be crude. Perhaps they are, 
but aan Sues in the right direction—relief to the people; and if I can 
do anything to contribute in the slightest degree toward lightening the 
burdens under which the great mass of them now struggle, the sum of 
my happiness will be complete. This is a Democratic House. The 
Democratic party professes to favor equal privileges to all and unjust 
discriminations in favor of none. Let us act upon that idea; let usleg- 
islate alike for the rich and for the poor, for the creditor and for the 
debtor; giving neither, by law, any advantage over the other, but giv- 
ing to each and to all men a fair opportunity in the race of life. Less 
than this no man or class of men should have; more than this, no man 
or class of men should ask. [Applause.] 

[The chair was resumed by Mr. Crisp as Speaker pro tempore. | 

Mr. WORTHINGTON. Mr. Speaker, itis always well to watch the 
milestones and to note what progress is being made. The silver ques- 
tion has been for months the center of thought both in and out of Con- 
gress. Has anything been gained by its discussions? I answer, yes; 
much has been gained. First, I may say, the history of the coin 
legislation of the Government since its foundation been widely 
published, and is now. generally understood. No one now thinks or 
speaks of the silver dollar as a dishonest dollar, meaning thereby that 
itis anything different or other in the amount of silver it contains, 
from what it always has been since its coinage was first authorized in 
1792. What it was then it is to-day, and has ever been, except for the 
five years from 1873 to 1878, during which time it was demonetized by 
an act of Congress, which, to say the least of it, was passed without the 
knowledge and consent of the people. 

What is the next fact that has become prominent? That from 1792 
until 1873 the silver dollar was a full legal tender for all indebtedness, 
and its coinage was free. During all these years there was no distinc- 
tion made between the two metals. The doors of the mints stood wide 
open alike to both gold and silver. That when we return to free coin- 
age we will not be feeling our way over an untried path, but will be 
walking on the well-beaten highway of a hundred years’ travel and 
monetary experience. Again, the terms, conditions, and circumstances 
attending the refunding of the war debt and the issue of bonds from 
time to time have been drawn from the history of the last twenty years 
and repeated until the country understands them. This is an important 
addition to public knowledge. The minority report of the Committce 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures tersely and forcibly puts this in- 
formation in the following words: 


the coin called for in the bond was 
the option of the Government. There is this inscri 
5 per cent. funded loan of 1881: 

This bond is issued in accordance with the poros of an act of Congress 
entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,’ approved July 
14, 1870, amended by an act approved January 20, 1871, and is redeemable at the 
pleasure of the United States after the Ist day of May, A. D. 1881, in coin of the 
standard value of the United States on said July 14, 1870, with interest in such 
coin from the day of the date hereof, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, pay- 
able quarterly on the Ist day of February, May, August, and November, in each 
year. The principal and interest are exempt from the paymant of all taxesand 
duties of the United States, as well as from taxation in any form by or under 
State, municipal, or local authority.” 

Also on the face of the United States 4 per cent. bond: 

“This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress 
entitled An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” approved July 
14, 1870, amended by an act approved January 20, 1871, and is redeemableatthe 
pleasure of the United States after the Istday of July, A. D. 1907, in coin of the 
standard value of the United States on said July 14, 1870, with interest in such 
coin from the day of the date hereof at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, paya- 
ble quarterly on the Ist day of October, January, April, and July in each year. 
The principal and interest are exempt from the 3 all taxes or duties of 
the United States, as well as from taxation inany form by or under State, mu- 
2 or local authority.“ ; 

All the interest-bearing coin obligations of the Government now outstanding 
were issued by virtue of this act, except the 3 per cent. bonds issued under the 
act of 1881, or since silver coinage was resum and are payable in either gold 
or silver coin. Therefore, to restore the silver dollar and compe! its payinent 
in the redemption of these obligations would be no violation of contract or of 
good faith on the part of the Government toward its creditors. 


The general diffusion of this historical information is a result of the 
silver discussion. 
Another fact has come to the front. On the 31st day of August, 1865, 
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the total indebtedness of the Government was twenty-eight hundred 
and forty-six millions. On the 1st of February, 1866, the Secretary of 
the Treasury reports to Congress the total debt at eighteen hundred 
and thirty-seven millions—a reduction of one thousand millions; and 
yet, at the average present price of the common products of human 
labor, cotton, wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, hogs, &e., it would take 
more of the products of human labor at present rates to pay the bal- 
ance of eighteen hundred millions than it would have taken to pay 
the twenty-eight hundred and forty-six millions in 1865. In o 
words, as all wealth is the product of labor in some form, it would 
take more human labor to pay the balance at the present price of labor’s 
roducts than it would have taken to pay the whole debt in 1865. 
is is a proposition that sets men to thinking. It requires as much 
labor to raise a bushel of wheat now as it did then. But it takes 
2,000,000 bushels of wheat to pay now what 1,000,000 would have paid 
in 1865. j; 

Another fact has been gleaned from the investigation. The interests 
that secured the passage of the refunding acts of 1870 and 1871, provid- 
ing for refunding the whole public debt into a coin debt, that secured 
the demonetization of silver in 1873, that opposed its remonetization in 
1878, that insisted upon a resumption of specie payments on January 1, 
1879, that brought about a contraction of the currency to aid in the re- 
sumption of specie payments, that opposed and denounced the decisions 
of the Supreme Court which declared that greenbacks were a legal 
tender, that insisted upon the retirement of all United States Treasury 
notes und that national-bank notes should be the only paper money of 
the country and gold the only legal tender, are the identical interests 
that to-day lead the crusade against silver, denounce free coinage, and 
insist upon the suspension of the Bland act. Men are prompted by self- 
interest. 'Thesamemotives that operate now operated sixteen years ago, 
and haye exerted their force continuously in the same direction ever 
since 

You can trace their influence in every legislative act that has touched 
the currency during that period. It was first to secure beyond perad- 
venture the payment of the public debt in coin. Next to declare that 
silver should no longer be money, and thus to secure the payment of the 
public debt in gold. Next to force specie resumption and thus secure 
the payment of all debts, both public and private, in gold. Human 
greed is the same in all generations. Isit strange that Chri 
the money-changers from the temple? Whata bonanza Wall street 
would have secured if it could have held the obligations of the country, 
both public and private, until they were redeemed in gold? But the 
people rebelled. They have always been in favor of silver. They are 
soto-day. The result was the legislation that again made silver a legal 
tender, and that ordered the coinage of from two to four millions each 
month. In principle, at least so far as it directed the purchase of 
bullion and its coinage by the Government, it can not be defended. 

There is no more reason why the United States should buy silver 
from a mine than wheat from an elevator. But in practice it was bet- 
ter than to put the whole country at the mercy of the creditor classes. 


It was a compromise. The bimetallists wanted free coinage then. The | u 


monometallists wanted no silver, except as subsidiary coin. In one 
view, in my judgment, the compromise was unfortunate. If the 
gold advocates succeeded then, there would have been such wide- 
spread financial ruin and universal depression in business that the peo- 
ple, through their representatives, would, at the next Congress, have 
settled the question for all time by making the coinage of both metals 
equally free. i 

Another fact, another mile-stone in financial 8 has become ap- 
parent. Either the advocates of monometallism have been converted 
to bimetallism, or they have become so convinced of the overwhelming 
public sentiment in favor of a double standard that they do not think 
it prudent at the present time to insist upon a single one. Heretofore 
the discussion in and out of Congress has been mainly as to whether we 
should have a two-metal or a one-metal standard. Now the gold ad- 
vocates avow themselves to be friends of silver, and aver that they want 
its coinage suspended so as to keep it at par with gold at its present 
ratio. But after all it is only the old idea in a new dress. It is mak- 
ing gold the standard and measuring silver by it. 

admit freely the difficulty of measuring values by two different 

yard-sticks, either of which may change itslength. But I am unable 
to see, if we are to be confined toone, why the yard-stick that has been 
lengthened in comparison with all other commodities should be used 
instead of the other that relatively has preserved its old dimensions. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, in his reply to the interrogatories proposed 
by resolution of this House adopted on the 3d of February, says: 

I have labored to promote the circulation of silver with unremitting e 8 
I have pressed its circulation at a constant expense to the Treasury gor fas other 
forms of money could have been circulated without such cost. * * * Ihave 
upheld its value by never compelling its receipt by any creditor of the Govern- 
ment, and never failing to provide by exchangé or transfer whatever currency 
might be preferred. ` 

This may be taken as a fair and explicit exposition of the policy of 
the Treasury administration. In other words, it means the circulation 
of silver upon a gold basis—bimetallism upon a monometallic standard. 
In the statement of the public debt made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury April 1, 1886, we are told that the total indebtedness at that 


date was $1,494,373,335, and that there was a net cash balance, after 
deducting the one hundred million reserve fand and deducting gold 
and silver reserved for ou ing gold and silver certificates, with 
other specified and proper deductions, of $76,381,099, of which $32,- 
ee was in silver certificates. The tabulated statement is as fol- 
ows: 


Available for reduction of the public debt: 


Gold held for gold certificates actually outstandi $90, 775, 643 00 
Silver held 90, 122, 421 00° 
11, 925, 000 00 
17,404, 281 38 
Fractional currency. 2,780 13 


210, 230,128 51 


1875, and 5 w. A I IEAA iets 100, 000,000 00 
Una for reduction of the debt: 
silver coin. oss 
29, 337,981 57 
80,048, 502 00 
kass 76,381,099 54 


Total cash in the Treasury as shown by Treasurer's gen- 
Sew) ann eee eee eee eee ee eee eee: 495, 997, 711 62 
Cash items available for reduction of the debt..... $210, 230, 128 51 
Reserve held for redemption of United States 
noten eee eee eee 100, 000, 000 00 
— — 310, 230. 128 51 


1.494. 373,335 14 
76, 581, 099 54 


Debt, less cash in the Treasury, April 1, 1896.00... .. 1,417, 992, 235 69 


There was then in the Treasury on the 1st of April $32,410,000 in 
silver certificates, agg apa of the net cash balance. There was 
also in the Treasury on h 31, 1886, by the report of the Treasurer, 
Mr. Jordan, after deducting for outstanding silver certificates, $86,849,- 
668 in actual silver. ; 

If the statements hereinbefore made as to the refunding acts, using 
the word coin“ at a time when both silver and gold wera embraced. 
in that term and were legal tender, are correct, then the legal right of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to use this silver balance to pay outstand- 
ing bonds is clear. ‘The first step to putting it in circulation would be 
to take it from the vaults of the Treasury and pay it to the creditors of 
the Government. That is as much a part of monetary circulation as 
the payment of money from one individual to another. It is the first 
sor Aa the circulation of any money that the Government holds. 

e Government means simply the people actingin a corporate form. 
It is their money and the Secretary is their custodian. The national 
debt is their debt and the assets in the Treasury are their contributions 
for its pa; t. The option is with them to pay silver dollars or not 
n their debt. The option is not with the creditors to say whether 
ilver dollars shall be received, but the Secretary of the Treasury, upon 
his own motion, without instructions and without authority, hasreversed 
res option and declares the reversal in his own language as quoted 
above: 

I have u 
the Government, and never Miling to provide by exchange or transfers what- 
ever currency might be preferred. 

In other words, he has always given the creditors of the Government 
their choice of the money in which theyshould be paid. Now, if he is 
right in his theory, that gold and silver would have parted company 
if he had notdone this, his declaration amounts tothis: I have kept gold 
and silver in circulation at the cost of the interest on eighty-six millions 
of bonds which I might have paid with this silver, but which the bond- 
holders did not want to take in payment for their bonds, and which I 
did not therefore use for any purpose but kept idle inthe vaults of the 
Treasury in order to keep the coin currency of the country upon a gold 
basis. And the I'“ who upheld its value by ‘‘never compelling its 
receipt by any creditors” isa servant of the people, saying to them that 
in order to use the gold yard-stick for the measurement of your prop- 
erty in the payment of your debts I have cost you the loss of all the 
interest on all the bonds that the accumulated silver, not held for the 
e ore of certificates, would have paid. A gentleman occupy- 
ing a high position in the administration of the Government has de- 
clared that public office is a public trust.” The declaration might 
be amended to read, except in the Treasury Department.” 

It is asserted as a reason why silver should not be paid from the 
Treasury that it would be unjust to the creditors of the Government 
and destructive to its credit to compel them to receive silver in pay- 
ment of any part of their claims, because silver is intrinsically worth 
less now com 1 with gold than it was when the debts were con- 
tracted. It is not denied but that silver, even at a discount of 20 per 
cent., will purchase as much of the products of labor, as great a quan- 
tity of the commodities of life and trade and business, as 
much of anything, in fact, except of gold, as when the debts were con- 
tracted. But because silver bullion can not be exchanged for the same 
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relative quantity of gold bullion now as then, it is insisted that the 
debtor class must stand the loss by the shrinkage in the values of 
these commodities, and the creditor class must reap a corresponding 
gain whenever any debts are to be paid, and that the sacredness of 
eontracts can only be maintained by adhering to this policy. 

In other words, that in the payment of all debts, both public and 
private, when, by the terms of the contract, either of the two kinds of 
money can be used in payment—if natural causes or the legislation of 
foreign governments make one kind relatively more valuable than the 
other, and make all the products of human labor, measured by the 
dearer money, relatively as cheap as the cheaper money—that the dearer 
money, simply because it is the dearer money, is the only just and hon- 
est medium for payment. This is an enunciation of the principle as- 
serted by the policy of the administration, that the creditor must have 
the option as to what money he shall receive in payment of debts due 
him, which means, in another form, that he must be paid in the dearer 
money or that the cheaper money must be so limited in volume, must 
be made so searce, as to make its value equal to the dearer money. 
Now, the rights of debtor and creditor are equally sacred. Their equi- 
ties are equally great. 

itis manifestly as unjust to compel a debtor to give more than he 
agreed to pay as to compel a creditor to receive less than he agreed to 
take. If there have been changes in the condition of affairs, which, 
while not affecting the legal rights of either party, have been to thead- 
vantage of one and to the disadvantage of the other, it is certainly not 
a function of government to take the advantage from the one and give 
it to the other. If wheat and corn are at the same price per bushel, 
and A contracts at the end of five years to give B 5,000 bushels of either 
corn or wheat, no one would contend, if at the time of payment wheat 
had become worth twice as much as corn, that A must pay in wheat, 
or else pay 10,000 bushels of corn, instead of five; and especially if at 
the time of payment the 5,000 bushels of corn could be exchanged for 
the same quantity of all other commodities as when the contract was 
made except the single commodity of wheat. Nor would anybody 
contend that if underthe law B was compelled to accept the 5,000 bush- 
els of corn the entire community should be taxed to make up to him 
the difference between the price of wheat and corn; or that the farmers 
should be compelled to stop raising corn in order that the supply should 
be reduced and the price be thereby brought up for B’s benefit. But 
this is in substance what the people of the entire country are asked to 
do when it is insisted that more silver shall be put in the silver dollar, 
or that its coinage shall cease until its scarcity shall advance its price 
in the market, and this, too, for the benefit of the few who hold the ob- 
ligations of the many. I am as strongly in favor of maintaining the 
credit of the Government as any member of this House; I am as strongly 
opposed to bad faith with either public or private creditors as any mem- 
ber of this House; butit is not necessary to lean back of a perpendicular 
line in order to walk straight, or todo an injustice to a debtor in order 
to keep faith with his creditor. 

Mr. Spofford makes the following estimate of indebtedness in the 
United States. 


Statement of the national, State, county, municipal, and railroad debt in the 
United States, and an estimate of the individual real and personal mort- 
gage debt. 

United States, 1885 


— . . —. ————— ((V —-1——-2ͤ2—e—— . . —ũ2.· Ä 


Aggregate State, funded and unfunded, 1885, 75, 2 
Territorial, 1880. . 179, 178 
County, 1880. $123, 877, 
Municipal. . . sree 1 
Railroad, funded, 1 3, 669, 115, 772 
Individual mortgages (estimated) 6, , 000 
n T ASEO ER A EEE I E NAE SIE NOA REN 12, 193, 161, 057 


Estimating the population at 60,000,000, we have an average in- 
debtedness of $200 for every man, woman, and child. To adopta gold 
standard, either by demonetizing silver or by stopping its coinage, so as 
to measure the values of all property, silver included, by the gold stand- 
ard, is practically to increase this indebtedness by the difference between 
the bullion value and the coin value of silver. That difference is to-day 
over 20 per cent. Can there be any greater injustice than to increase 
the debts of the people of the entire country in this ratio? Suppose 
that it increases them but one-half of this per cent., or 10 per cent.; 
there would then be added to this gross indebtedness above stated the 
enormous sum of $1,219,000,000. From the time that United States 
bonds were worth 50 cents on the dollar Li, ae ere legislation has 
been in favor of the creditor. Let us nowat least call a halt and give 
the under dog in the fight a living chance. 

But is it true that it is necessary to stop the coinage of silver in order 
to keep silver coin at par with gold? And will its stoppage tend to re- 
store and preserve the 16 to 1 ratio of values? If it does so tend it must 
be for one of these two reasons, namely: That the value of silver bull- 
ion will be thereby increased, or that by limiting the supply of silver 
in it will thereby be kept at a gold standard. I apprehend but 
few, if any, will claim that to stop the coinage of silver will raise the 
price of bullion. On the contrary, it is apparent that exactly the op- 
posite result will follow. The average annual product of silver bullion 
from the mines of this country isin round numbers forty-nine millions. 


The minimum of two millions a month required to be coined by the 
Bland act leaves twenty-five million of bullion annually to go on the 
market. To stop coinage throws the entire product on the market. 
We are told thatthe stoppage of coinage by the Latin Union—Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, and Italy—and by Germany, Holland, and Spain 
is the cause of the decline in the price of silver bullion. If this is so 
the stoppage of its coinage by the United States will operate in the same 
direction, and must cause a still greater decline, while its free coinage 
will advance it to a coin value. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ADAMS], whileadvocating the gold 
standard, as I understood him, in his remarks on Saturday, declares— 

The law of unlimited coinage would, by the creation ofa new and h 
able use for silver bullion, raise its gold price in this country and in 

Do gentlemen who oppose its free coinage desire the opposite result? 
Is it to lower the gold price of silver bullion that they advocate the 
suspension of the Bland act? And, if lowered, will not the tendency of 
gold coin to go to a premium be correspondingly increased? It cer- 
tainly can not be for these pu that they press the suspension of 
the Bland act. It must be then for the other reason alleged—that is, 
to keep silver coin at par with gold coin by limiting its quantity. This 
is a quasi assertion of the fiat doctrine. It amounts to this. We admit 
that by stopping coinage silver bullion will decrease in value; that a 
silver dollar is intrinsically worth less than a gold dollar; that it is not 
redeemable in any other money; that its legal-tender character gives 
it a debt-paying circulation. But by arresting its coinage, and keep- 
ing what is coined in the Treasury, although the price of bullion will 
fall, a limited amount of coin can be floated in circulation, and the 
business of the country and the silver coin that does circulate can be 
kept at a gold basis, I insist that all arguments in favor of stopping 
the coinage of silver, when analyzed, are arguments in fayor of a single 
gold standard, instead of a bimetallic standard. 

If gentlemen who make these arguments desire this result, they should 
be candid enough to say so, and not masquerade as the friends of a bi- 
metallic basis when the policy they advocate must inevitably lead to 
dearer gold and cheaper silver. This would mean still lower prices for 
all commodities and the payment of all debts in money relatively 
more valuable than it even now is. It would make richer all whose in- 
vestments arein money or its paper representatives. It would increase 
the value of bonds, mortgages, and every species of debt obligations. It 
would lengthen the yardstick that measures the value of every agri- 
cultural andof every manufactured product, of every farm, factory, and 
species of material property. With money increasing relatively in 
yalue, and everything else decreasing, the capitalist will have no mo- 
tive toinvest his capital in busineas enterprises, but will prefer to keep 
it in interest-paying obligations or locked up in the vaults of the banks. 

But what results may reasonably be expected to follow the free coin- 
age of American silver (for I would at present confine coinage to the 
product of our own mines) and the payment of the surplus silver in 
the Treasury in redemption of national bonds? If the stoppage of coin- 
age has decreased the value of silver bullion, as the opponents of sil- 
ver tell us, it is fair to conclude, as I have before stated, that the 
coinage of all the bullion offered will increase its value. Within the 
limits of the United States, certainly, it will take silver out of the mar- 
ket as bullion and put it in circulation as coin. The same principles 
that control the price of all other commodities will control the price of 
silver bullion. It will not seek foreign markets, because it will be 
worth more at home as coin. India and China, the great silver-con- 
suming nations of the world, will draw their silver from England, 
France, and Germany. 

The United States, the greatest silver-producing nation in the world, 
will stop her perennial supply of silver bullion to the London market. 
It is to the interest of England to cheapen silver. The products of 
India, that vast and populousdependency of the British Empire, mainly 
seek a market in London. They are principally wheatand cotton. In 


hly profit- 
urope. 


1874 the first shipment of wheat was made, and it was only 95,000 
bushels. In 1875 1,500,000 bushels were shipped. Since 1879 the 
shipments have been as follows: 


an- 
nual consumption is about four million bales. She is the largest pur- 
chaser of our cotton. In 1885, the United States sent to English mar- 
kets two millions five hundred and twenty-seven thousand bales. But 
India is challenging this supply. Her produce of cotton is annually 
increasing. England receives from India now one million of bales an- 
nually. American exports of wheat and cotton to England are falling 
off as Indian exports are increasing, In the report of Mr. Goschen’s 
Parliament committee, 1876, there is the following testimony: 

There is 8 trade between Calcutta and New York, at present amount- 

0 


ing to not ve rt of ten millions in the year. The Americans take a large 
quantity of oil seeds from Calcutta, and also indigo and hides, the three to- 
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ther making up last year not less than $9,000,000. America sends Calcutta noth- 
ing at all, so tall has to be adjusted through the trade of this country. 

As illustrating the capacity of India to absorb silver, I take the fol- 
lowing from Mr. Robert W. Hughes’s pamphlet entitled The Ameri- 
can dollar:’’ 

India embraces much the greater of South-eastern Asia, having an area of 
a million and a half square miles. Enlarged now by the annexation of Burmah, 
its area is half as t as the whole of the United States from the Atlanticto the 
Pacific ocean and from Mexico to British America. The dominion of Great 
Britain extends over three-fourths of all India. The population of the entire 
country is 241,000,000; that ofthe British poron nearly 200,000,000. The inhab- 
itants of India's vast area average 160 to the square mile; whereas, if the whole 
area of the United States be considered, the ave of fifty-six millions ofsouls 
to three and a half millions (3,602,990) square miles is less than 16 to the mile. 

The staple food of the population is millet. They sell all the rice and wheat 
for which transportation and purchasers are found. The cost of living iaprbb- 
ably less than anywhere else in the world, and, out of their small wages of a 
few cents a day, is so cheap that even ryots hoard silver, and many of them 
gold, in the form of personal ornaments, Mr, Goschen’s Parliamentary com- 
mittee, mentioned above, have this to say on the subject: Your committee be- 
lieve that as India has been a great consumer of silver in the past, so it will be 
in the future, the question being rather, looking to the amount it has to pay this 
country (meaning England] for government pur! it will be able to pay for 
that silver, than whether a desire to obtain and use the metal will exist, On 
this point the passion for accumulating ornaments seems to be of much impor- 
tance. The question of the ex ation which may be formed of the continued 
absorption of silver by India is not contined to the consideration of the cur- 
rency. An immense amount of the metal is converted into ornaments and ab- 
sorbed from circulation. In every large village there is a silversmith, and as 
soon asa man gets a few rupees he employs this smith to come to his house 
and make the ornaments there, 

“Although the peasantry in India have poor houses, yet the amount of ornas 
ments they have would exceed in value the furnitare and utensils of the same 
class of peasantry in England. There is thus, independently of the demand for 
silver as money,a constant demand for it, in a proportion quite unknown in 
3 countries, for manufacturing purposes among the population of India. 
The demand for silver as money has not itself yet attained its maximum. In 
many parts of geag Seg Dery n the distant and more isolated parts, transac- 
tions are carried on by er forthe want of money, Wherever large works 
have been in progress, such as railways, roads, and irrigation schemes, silver 
has been generally distributed, and its use has superseded barter arrangements, 
and wherever the natives have once un the use of money there the silver 
remains. Throughout all historical periods India has always gone on absorb- 
ing silver, and there seems at present no cessation to this absorption.” 


Mr. R. H. Patterson, of Edinburgh, said to be a statistical writer of 
high repute, in an article in the Contemporary Review of April, 1879, 
states that for the period from 1855 to 1875 the trade balance against 
England and in favor of India was $1,948,000,000, or $92,500,000 per 
annum. And that of this balance India received $1,266,250,000 in 
specie. He further states that between 1854 and 1865 India absorbed 
the entire annual product of all the silver mines in the world, and 
$200,000,000 besides. 

Since these dates the balance of trade in favor of India has decreased, 
it is true; and the expenses of its government, including the mainte- 
nance of troops kept there for its control, and the immense sums ex- 
pended by Great Britain in the construction of railroads through its 
territory have accumulated a debt of $1,250,000,000 against the Indian 
Government, payable in gold, and largely held in London. Against 
the interest of this debt and the annual expenses of the Government of 
India, charged against it by England, drafts are drawn, known as coun- 
cil drafts, which are purchased at a discountin London and used at par 
to offset the balance of trade in favor of India as far as they will go. 

The excess of this balance of trade is paid in silver, which is 51 
tender and at par with gold in India. The discount at which the coun- 
cil drafts are purchased and the difference between the price of silver 
bullion in London and silver coin in India constitute the bonus which 
the importer of Indian wheat and cotton enjoys. In referring to these 
and kindred facts, an Englishman who had been for twenty years a 
resident of India engaged in the extension of her railway system, Mr. 
G. P. Paul, ina letter to the San Francisco Examiner, November 7, 1885, 
lays down certain conclusions which he says are axiomatic. Among 
these are: 


The greater portion of the American silver dispatched to London is used to 
pay for Indian wheat, cotton, and other produce, and enters n into 
competition with the council drafts that are used for the same purpose, ss 


And again: 

American silver should be withheld as much as possible from London, and 
diverted directly to its ultimate markets in Eastern Asia, if American wheat and 
cotton areto escape competition with the Indian articles. The railways in India 
belong to the government, so that any diminution in the exports of 8 
ton, and other produce from India causes a direct loss to the government which 
it is anxious to avoid. Therefore, the government does not desire any appre- 
ciation of the price of silver, because its rise to its old value would seriously af- 
fect the exports of wheat and cotton to Europe. 

It is with cheap labor of India in producing wheat and cotton and 
cheap silver in London for buying them that the American producer 
competes, As silver has cheapened, the importations of these staples 
into England from India have steadily increased. Other causes have 
doubtless contributed to this result, but cheap silver has been a leading 
cause. It is clearly, then, to the interest of England to keep silver at 
the lowest possible rates. Do gentlemen think it will be to our advan- 
tage to further this selfish policy of our transatlantic cousins? 

My colleague form Illinois [Mr. ADAMS] says one of the results of free 
coinage will be ‘‘ to raise the price of silver bullion in Europe.“ Ibe- 
lieve that he is correct in that statement, Just to the extent that its 
price is raised will the bonus of India exportations of wheat and cotton, 
paid for with silver, be lessened, and their competition with American 


shipments be decreased. London is the market of the world. Is it well 
for us to stop the coinage of silver and thereby lessen its bullion value 
for the benefitof the London traders with Indiaand at the expense of 
every export that we send abroad with which India competes? 

But it is said that if free coinage is adopted here the silver of Eu- 
rope will flow to the United States, and our gold will go there in ex- 
change. It will unquestionably follow the laws of trade. If gold is 
worth more in Europe than it is here, and silver is worth more here 
than in Europe, an exchange will take place until an equilibrium is 
restored, and no longer. But how long will it be before the laws of 
trade will restore that equilibrium? As affecting the ratio of values 
between the two metals under the operation of the universal law of 
supply and demand, every pound of silver that leaves Europe will 
make silver searcer and therefore dearer there, and every pound of 
gold that flows in to take the place of the silver that has left will 
make gold relatively cheaper there. And if it does come it will be for 
the purchase of something that we have to sell. If it is exchanged for 
gold it will be because the holders make a profit by the exchange. If 
it is exchanged for wheat, corn, cotton, beet, or pork it will be because 
a market is offered to the American producer in which it is his interest 
to sell. Shut off the inflow of American bullion, and the Indian and 
Chinese trade will very soon absorb all the surplus silver of Europe. 
The influence of these “graves of silver“ must not be overlooked in 
dealing with this question. 

Confining coinage to American bullion would leave the doors of im- 
portation open for silver only for manufacturing purposes. With India 
and China receiving silver as coin at par, with the United States re- 
ceiving it only for manufactures, and with the supply to Europe from 
the most productive mines in the world cut off, how long would there 
be profit in sending silver here to exchange for gold? And again, if 
the price of gold was temporarily raised by free coinage the imports of 
goods manufactured abroad upon a gold basiswould be checked. Our 
exports would not be diminished to offset this because we are now prac- 
tically upon a gold basis, maintained by the action of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The balance of trade would turn in our favor, and with 
a constant drain from the silver reservoirs of Europe to India and China, 
without the inflow into their reservoirs of American bullion, gold would 
flow back again in settlement of the balance in our favor. 

The gentleman from Illinois, in stating the results of free coinage, 
among others says: . 

First contraction, then expansion. * * * First ysis of commercial 
credit, then the fever of speculation. * To silver bullion first a sudden 
rise, then a rapid, and it may be, a permanent decline. 

And again he says: 


One other prosene effect wonld be that a diversion into the United States 
Mint of the silver bullion which now goes abroad would diminish the supply of 
silver bullion in Europe, and so raise its price that Germany or France would 
be induced to sell coin for export to India. 


The contraction could only be to the extent to which gold was drawn 
from circulation, and this would be at once replaced with silver ac- 
cording to the law controlling the volume of circulation which the gen- 
tleman cites. But if the first result to silver bullion will be, as he 
says, a sudden rise,” that will check the withdrawal of gold. It is 
difficult to see how these contradictory results named by the gentleman 
could follow. If there was first a sudden rise” of silver bullion, the 
ratio of value between gold and silver would be decreased, and gold, 
that now circulates but little because it is the dearer money, would 
circulate more freely, because the difference in values would be re- 
duced. If the diversion of silver into the Mint so checked its ship- 
ments abroad that Germany and France would sell silver coin for 
export to India,” from whence would come the expansion that would 

roduce a fever of speculation? Not from foreign silver, certainly, 
if the price warrants its sale to India as the gentleman suggests. If 
the currency of the Government was established upon the free-coinage 
basis, ent and measured not by legislation but by nature’s sup- 
ply of the precious metals, where would be the uncertain element that 
would paralyze commercial credit? ` 

If every year’s increase in population and business requires more 
money—if the development of India and her swelling exports yearly 
draw in more specie to that metallic mausoleum ‘‘ whence none re- 
turns’’—if the consumption of silver in the manufacture of plate, jew- 
elry, and the various uses of civilization is not diminished, how can an 
increased demand for a new use, the use of free coinage for all that 
comes instead of half-cause a rapid and permanent decline?“ And 
is not the increase of prices which follows a healthy expansion, the 
universal activity and prosperity of business that accompanies it, the 
desire to invest in new enterprises and to enlarge these already es- 
tablished that is always then seen—are not all these what my friend 
miscalls a fever of speculation,” and is not this ‘‘ fever of specula- 
tion’? what we call good times when money is plenty, when everybody 
is employed, when wages are good, and when all are happy and con- 
tented ? 

We are told that not one dollar more silver should be coined until 
there is an agreement with European nations fixing an international 
ratio of values and providing for free coinage on that basis everywhere. 
Thisisthe piece deresistance the last ditch of theargentophobists. Now, 
if stopping coinage will lower the price of bullion, how will it force for- 
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eign governments to an international ratio? Will it be on account of 
the loss their subjects will sustain by the depreciation of the silver they 
may happen to hold? Will it be on account of the paralysis of busi- 
ness that they will hereby suffer? We will suffer much more than 
they can, because we are a silver-producing country and they are not, 
and we have a hundred millions of silver reserve in the Treasury, and 
their reserves are mainly in gold. If the cessation of the use of silver 
in all countries except India and China, and the fall in its value con- 
sequent upon such cessation, will produce such widespread and uni- 
versal financial ruin and depression in business, and if in connection 
therewith our people, a silver-produeing people, will suffer less by this 
ruin and depression than other civilized nations will suffer, if might be 
that by this kind of silver freeze-out,” this financial boycott, or 
money strike,“ a consent to a national monetary union could be com- 
pelled. But it seems to me that we would be the greatest sufferers by 
the process, and that the desired result would by no means be the logical, 
and therefore probable, consequence of this reducing process. I fail to 
see how following their hostile policy to silver will compel them to 
adopt our friendly policy toward it. 

I am in favor, then, of the free coinage of American silver, because I 
believe it will tend to the following results: 

It will increase the price of silver bullion and lessen the ratio between 
gold and silver. 

It will remove the uncertainty of the future supply of money by reg- 
ulating that supply by the natural product of the mines. 

It will prevent the debtor from being compelled to pay his debts in 
a dearer money than that with which he promised to pay. 

It will put it beyond the power of any combination to corner gold 
by taking from gold its exclusive use as a redeeming medium and shar- 
ing that use with silver. 

It will give to the currency of the country an annual accretion not 
disproportioned to the annual increase in population and business. 

It will relieve the Secretary of the Treasury from the expense and 
difficulty of putting silver in circulation, of which he now complains, 
and leave it in the hands of the owner of the bullion who has it coined 
to put in circulation through the ordinary channels of trade. 

It will make every holder of a bond, a mortgage, a certificate of de- 
posit of silver bullion or of silver coin a friend of silver and an advo- 
cate of its use as money, because it will be to his interest to maintain 
its price. 5 ; 

It will hasten the withdrawal of national-bank notes, and leave 
United States notes, coin certificates, and coin as the only currency of 
the country. 

It will put an end to the present illogical policy of purchasing one- 
half of the products of the minesat 78 cents on the dollar and coining 
it at 100 cents, leaving the unbought product a dead weight and menace 
to the silver circulation. 

It will be a return to the free-coinage practice of the first one hun- 
dred years of the country and an adoption of a policy that will give 
confidence to capital by the reasonable certainty of its 5 

It will assure that gradual and healthy expansion of values which 
always attends prosperous times, invites investment of capital, supplies 
labor to the unemployed, pays fair wages, and brings a fair return to 
both employer and employé. 

The legal-tender currency of the future will some time be a paper cur- 
rency, for whose redemption, when presented, in gold and silver at its 
market value, the credit of the Government will be sacredly pledged. 
These metals have stood the test of ience in all nations of which 
history gives any account, as the best final medium of settling exchanges. 
Their value is fixed by their scarcity, the cost of mining, and the uses 
to which they are put. Experience has shown that while their values 
are to some extent variable, they are yet more constant than the values 
of any other articles that possess beauty, indestructibility, and adapta- 
tion to minute subdivisions. All these are essential elements of a me- 
tallic currency. 

But because they are of intrinsic value and are not absolutely con- 
stant in that valuethrough succeeding years 
they should not be the sole legal tender, or the only basis in fixed quanti- 
ties for a legal-tender currency. The stamping and minting into the 
denominations fixed by law of gold and silver is the Government's cer- 
tificate of their fineness and weight. Their intrinsic value is fixed by 
their uses and their cost of production. Why not leave their value as 
a medium of exchange to be fixed by the world’s verdict as shown in 
its central markets? As between all nations, this test now fixes values. 


We take the coin of Europe as bullion, and they take our coin in the 
this evening for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 5690) for 


same way. 


are sufficient reasons why į 


medium of exchange, and gives to his creditor an amount of that me- 
dium definitely proportioned to the amount of the debt, and declares that 
the debt is fully satisfied. That medium should represent so far as pos- 
sible the average values of all the common products of human labor. 

It is patent to every one that if gold were now the only legal tender 
its rise in value would work an injustice to every debtor who was com- 
pelled to purchase it with either labor or property to use in paying debts 
contracted before its rise. If both gold and silver were the sole legal 
tender and both correspondingly rose in value, the same injustice would 
be done to the debtor. If both declined in value the injustice would 
be done to the creditor. But if, instead of either, legal-tender paper 
currency was issued by the Government, for whose redemption, when 
presented, in gold or silver at its market value the credit of the Goy- 
ernment was pledged, neither debtor nor creditor would be wronged; 
for the one would pay and the other receive an equivalent that would 
purchase of the staple commodities of the field and the factory the 
same average that it would have purchased when the debt was con- 
tracted. In this way the medium least liable to change would be se- 
cured, and to both debtor and creditor there would be guaranteed a 
minimum probability of injustice in the settlement of their accounts. 

I believe that some time in the future, when theory and knowledgo 
and experience unite to produce the best currency possible, because the 
fairest and most permanent, that currency will be gold and silver, duly 
stamped and minted, so that the holder may know exactly how much 
he has and how fine it is, but that this gold and silver will not be legal 
tender, at fixed weights or prices; that it will be used for purposes 
of barter and exchange, for which it will be just as usefal as if it was 
legal tender, in the same manner that it isnow employed, and always 
has been employed between different nations; that the sole paper 
currency in the country, and the only legal tender, will be that issued 
by the Government, for whose immediate redemption at convenient 

ints, in gold or silver, at their bullion value, as fixed by the mar- 

kets of the world, and authoritatively declared from time to time by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the credit of the Government will be 
sacredly pledged. [Applause. ] 

Mr. BLAN D. I now ask unanimous consent that the whole of to- 
morrow be assigned to the farther consideration of this bill, and that 
the previous question be ordered at half past 5 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Missouri asks unanimous con- 
sent that the entire day to-morrow after the reading ofthe Journal be 
set a for the consideration of this bill, and that the previous ques- 
tion be considered as ordered at half past 5 o’clock instead of 3 o'clock. 

Mr. DUNHAM. I wish to ask the gentleman from Missouri if-he 
intends by that to give time to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Browne]? 

Mr. BLAND. I do; and to other gentlemen who desire to speak. 

Mr. DUNHAM. Win the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BROWNE] have of the time? 

Mr. BLAND. I pledge you I will do what I can to secure time for 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, and I believe he will have an op- 
portunity to address the House. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. What was the order heretofore made this 
mo: by unanimous consent! 

The SPEAKER. There was none, except that a recess be taken this 
evening until 7 o’clock. ‘The Chair hears no objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCREARY was recognized and said: I yield thirty minutes of 
my time to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL] and the remain- 
ing thirty minutes to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. CRISP]. I have 
already addressed the House on the subject and do not desire to occupy 
more time myself. 

Mr. SYMES: I move that the House take a recess until 7 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER. As only five minutes remain before the time fixed 
for the recess, if there be no objection the House will now take a re- 
cess until 7 o’clock. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] will 
preside during the evening session. 

The House accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.) took a 
recess until 7 p. m. 


EVENING SESSION, 
The recess having expired, the House reassembled at 7 p. m. 


1 
| 7 FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Crisp). The House is in session 


The stamp of the mint of England is accepted here as telling the cor- , the free coinage of silyer, and other purposes. The gentleman from 


rect weight and fineness of a pound sterlin; 
by experience that it is true. The stamp of the United States uponan 
eagle is accepted there for the same reason. ience has shown that 
this is likely to be the extent of the agreement of nations in the respect- 
ive interchange of their coin. Is it not after all the fairest and only 
monetary use of gold and silver that does not sometimes work an injus- 
tice to either debtor or creditor? And is not this the legitimate extent 


g. because we have found | Virginia [Mr. DANIEL] is entled to the floor. 


Mr. DANIEL addressed the House. [See Appendix. ] 

[Mr. DIBBLE took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. ] 

Mr. WHEELER addressed the House. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr. SKINNER. The bill under consideration invites discussion of 
three propositions: 

1. Shall the United States coin silver as we do gold, free and with- 


of its internal use in a great country like the United States? The law | out limit, allowing every fortunate possessor of a piece of silver weigh- 


izes credits, and byits 


recognizes pee for the collection of debts. 
If the debtor refuses to pay, it takes 


ing 412} grains, 900 fine, to take it to the Mint and have it conyerted 


property, converts it into some by the Government stamp into a standard silver dollar; or 
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2. Shall we stop the coinage of silver altogether and place the United 
States in the ranks of the gold monometallic nations; or 

3. Shall we continue to coin silver under the existing law? 

Our choice lies between bimetallism, gold monometallism, and what 
Cernuschi calls humpbacked monometallism. Few, ifany, Teiz pese 
the humpbacked currency. The gold monometallist dislikes it because 
oh is a monthly exemplification of the correctness of the greenback 

ropes expressed by the late William Allen, of Ohio, when he said that 
‘gold was a damned barren ideality.” Each month as the of 
the T goes into the market and buys 79 cents’ worth of silver 
bullion, puts the Government stamp upon it, calls it a standard dol- 
lar, and it is delivered to and received by the people and 3 by 
them, current money with the merchant, at 100 cents on the Uar, buy- 
ing as much of everything as the gold dollar, the people see that fiat 
money is no longer an untried theory, but an ' accomplished fact. 

At the present price of silver bullion there is contained in every 
standard dollar 79 cents of intrinsic value (so called) and 21 cents of 
value derived from the act of stamping, which I propose to call fiat 
value. 

It requires but little stretch of the imagination to bring before your 
mind a state of affairs that would so cause silver to depreciate that the 
bullion in the standard silver dollar would represent 21 cents and the 
Government stamp 79 cents. 

The. Greenbacker dislikes it because he sees that fiat money is an ac- 
complished fact, and, that being so, thinks that silver is too costly a ma- 
terial to use for the purpose of money. If the Government by putting 
its stamp upon 80 cents’ worth of silver bullion can add 20 cents to its 
value, and make it fiat money to that extent, then the Government has 
the same right to stamp a cheaper material and make it flat money to 
a larger extent. Why not, they say, use paper—the intrinsic value of 
which is next to no d let the stamp of the Government con- 
stitute the whole value of the standard dollar? Why not make fiat 
money pure and simple? And no man who defends the coinage of sil- 
ver 5 existing laws can answer to his own satisfaction or that of any 
one e 

But yet the law continues in force, and under its provisions this com- 
posite dollar, part intrinsic and part fiat, continues to be coined—the 
Greenbacker preferring it to gold monometallism and the gold-bug 
preferring it to absolute fiat money, or even the unlimited 
silver. And as long as that law remains in force just so apana 
of the currency question—the fruitful source of all our woes—will con- 
tinue, and business of all kinds must suffer. 

I think the Jaw unconstitutional, Article I, section 8, of the Consti- 
tution confers upon Congress power ‘‘to borrow money on the credit 
of the United States; to coin money, regulate the value thereof, andof 
foreign coin. Does that section confer upon Con the power to 
authorize the purchase of any material and dir direct that it shall eine 
into money? Ido not think, upon a fair construction of the Constitu- 
tion, any such power is conferred. 

I do not profess to be a constitutional lawyer, and shall not pursue 
that idea farther, but leave it to be digested by those who are more 
deeply versed in constitutional law. Constitutional or unconstitutional, 
it is, to say the least of it, impolitic. It leads inevitably to fiat money, 
and its present output is a currency which has been, I think properly, 

rized by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. FINDLAY ] as lim- 
ited, ees currency, as neither fish, flesh, nor red herring, sea nor 
good dryland. Where is thedefect in thelaw and whatis the remedy? 
These questions naturally propound themselves to every member inthis 
body whose desire is to do his whole duty under the Constitution, and 
provide for the people a stable currency of sufficient volume to enable 
them to transact a thy business. 

In my opinion, the defect in the existing law is that it authorizes 
the purchase of bullion to be coined into money. Any law direct- 
ing the purchase of a fixed quantity of gold or silver or copper or any 
other material to be coined into money, leaving all the remainder of that 
material to take chance on the market, to show the people the dif- 
ference between the intrinsic value of their currency and its stamped 
or fiat value would be defective. 

This defect can be remedied in two ways. One way is to repeal the 
Jaw—to demonetize silver. This is gold monometallism. The other 
way is to place in our statutes a constitutional recognition of silver as 
money, in the shape of the bill proposed by the minority of the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. Make gold and silver both 
standardsof value. This is bimetallism. 

Now, it is our duty to determine which of these remedies we will 
adopt, and we ought to consider this question without to the 
effect our conclusion may have upon the accumulated wealth of that 
class who have been styled on this floor the goltl-bugs of the East, or 
upon the anticipated riches of the silver kings of the West. The fact 
that our decision the one way or the other may double the riches of 
one set of rich men or another ought not to enter into our deliberations. 
What matters it if, by demonetizing silver or continuing its demone- 
tization, we make valueless all the silver mines and make a Lazarus of 
every Croesus who owns mining stock? If it is to the interest of the 
people it ought to be done * 

What matters it, if by remonetizing silver we end the dream of the 
Eastern capitalist that he had found a new way to heap up wealth with- 


out work—to make a 
break asunder the 


dollar i increase in value by | 
chain with which he oe Seon ee 
bound all the industries of this great Republic. If the interests of the 
people demand it, we ought to yield to the demand. 

To reach a proper determination of this question, our only inquiry, or 
at least our main inquiry, should be, how much currency do our 


need to enable them to transact their legitimate business? Will the 
present accumulation of gold. and the annual output of that metal fur- 
nish an adequate amount of currency forour use? Would the present 
accumulation of gold and silver, coined and uncoined, and the annual 
output of both metals furnish us more than we need? When you have 
answered these questions to your own satisfaction, you have solved the 
currency guestion. If the gold is sufficient, then it is our duty to de- 
monetize silver. If both gold and silver will not be too much, then it 
is our duty to remonetize silver, 

I dare say that there is no member of this body who would say that 
gold alone would furnish a sufficient volume of currency for the use of peo- 
ple. There are very few who would say that double the quantity of gold 
on hand and its annual output would be sufficient, or that four times 
that value would inflate the currency too much for healthy business. 
I will not vex your patience by citing statistics, with which you areall 
familiar, to show how little currency per capita we now have, and how 
much other nations suffer or are prosperous with. Itisnotlikely, even 
if we remonetize silver, that we will have a redundancy—more than the 
poopie need. And evenif the worst predictions of the gold men should 

be realized, and America become under the operations of the proposed 
law the dumping-gronnd forall the silver of the Old World, and our 
old women should melt all their teapots and silver spoons into standard 
silver dollars, I believe we could stand it and live and still be happy. 

But this prediction will not come to pass. Silver has in all ages been 
used in the arts and manufactures, and will continue to be so used. 
Other nations use silver as their only currency, and all nations, even 
those who have ceased to coin it, still continue its use as currency, and 
will be compelled so to use it inthe future. In my opinion, if we get 
enough coined to furnish us a sufficient volume of currency we will be 
lucky. Nearly everybody admits that we must at some time come to 
bimetallism, but they differ as to the terms, conditions, and time of that 
ng | coming back. Some want a larger dollar, some a smaller; others say 
we must wait until we can induce England and Germany to unite with 
us in what they think isa herculean task, or untilsuch a time as silver 
bullion shall a; iate in value to such extent as to assure us that we 
are really making a dollar worth intrinsically 100 cents. 

Why, if you were to increase the weight of the standard dollar to- 
morrow and issue it under the present law, how many days would it 
be before you would be compelled to increase its weight again? You 
would have to increase its weight so often that you would find yourself 
in the condition of that State Legislature of one of the Confederate 
States, which is said to have been in session during the late unpleas- 
antness and did nothing during the whole session but pass bills to in- 
crease their pay, in the vain attempt to keep paca with their declining 
currency; we would have time to do nothing but pass bills to increase 
the weight of the standard silver dollar. And, besides, what would 
become of the two poe a and twenty-two million already coined? 
No, we can not, must not, change the weight of our dollar. It has the 
same weight of silver—pure silver—in it to-day as did the first bright 
silver dollar that tolled from a United States Mint, announcing as it 
rolled that the American Republic was a nation, and as such had as- 
sumed to provide its people with a stable currency. 

And must we now acknowledge that the young Republic acted 
hastily, too hastily, and thus dishonor the memories of the great men 
who made us a nation by going on bended knees to England and Ger- 
DET Se OPENU SUE DO BEND Le, fo koop: Aost ie Beet ODE 


In the face of their refusal to unite with us in this matter, inviting 
them first was a newdeparture. Have we ever been accustomed toin- 
vite their counsel and co-operation in establishing any public policy? 
Have we ever run in the ruts made by the nations of the Old World? 
On the contrary, has not this Yankee nation gotten the 5 of 
thinking for herself and acting on her own advice—weeding her own 
row and taking the lead? May we not be the fulfillment of the prophecy 
of the prophet Daniel, referred to by the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. FINDLAY }—the stone ent out without hands out of the mount- 
ain side; the new nation, rising up in the wilderness of the New World, 
prospering under new theories of government, under the guidance of 
God; the architect of its own fortune (cut out without hands), that shall 
break in pieces the image of iron and brass and clay and silver and 
gold—the crumbling monarchies of the Old World, with old theories of 
government and moss-covered ideas of politicaleconomy. Applause. ] 

Is there an American citizen here who has not an abiding faith in 
the God-guided destiny of this Western Republic, and who does not feel 


that inspiration impelled the pen that wrote: 


Westward the course of empire takes its way; 
The four first acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day— 

‘Time's noblest offspring is the last! 


Would it not be more in keeping with our nature to act in this mat- 
ter and then invite the old nations of the Old World to follow? Do 
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not wait to get the co-operation of those old fogies to build a bridge over 
the stream that flows between us and fertile fields, but ford it, and 
show by actual experiment that it is not as deep or dangerous as their 
antiquated theories have led them to believe; and that what we see 
on thatside is no mirage, but abundant wheat fields, ripe for the sickle. 

Roll back the tide of time ninety years and come with me into the 
presence of that great man in whose memory last year you erected a 
monumentof everlasting marble, deeper, broader, higher than was ever 
erected to man before, but who has amore enduring monument in the 
hearts of thé common people of his country. Go back to September, 
1796. There he stands. He is about to give up the helm of State into 
other hands. He is giving advice, words of wisdom, that he wants the 
people who come after him in charge of this nation to follow. Listen 
to his words. Put your shoes from off your feet: the place whereon 
ye stand is holy ground. Listen to the words of Washington’s Fare- 
well Address: 


Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence (I conjure you to believe me, 
fellow-citizens) the jealousy of a free people ought to be constantly awake. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign nations, is, in extending 
our commercial relations, to have with them as little political connection as 
possible. So far as we have already formed engagements, let them be fulfilled 
with perfect good faith. Here let us stop. 

This Farewell Address of Washington and the Constitution which our 
fathers made in his time ought to be the only political text-books that 
an American statesman ought to follow. 

Even the Secretary of the Treasury admits that bimetallism is in- 
evitable. Listen to what he says: 

It is now become plain to all who take a comprehensive and practical view of 
public policy thatthe United States can do no better than return at the earliest 
possible date to a bimetallic unit of value. 

Imean— 

He says among other things— 
open mints for free coinage of gold and silver at a fixed ratio to ev citizen of 
the United States bringing either metal, and the right to have his coin received 
in every sale and payment as full legal tender. 

Nothing less than this is bimetallism. Our five hundred and fifty millions of 
gold, our two hundred and twenty millions of coined silver make any policy 
save ultimate bimetallism for the United States practically and politically a 
utopian policy. 

The strongest advocate for free silver can not express his ideas in more 
emphatic language. And yet it is said that it will not do now, when 
412} grains of silver, 900 fine, is only worth 79 cents, to remonetize sil- 
ver upon the present basis, 16 for 1, and that it must not be remone- 
tized upon that basis until 412% grains of silver appreciates so as to be 
worth a dollar in gold. They say your silver must stand the fire test. 
If we melt a gold dollar, it is still worth a dollar. Melt one of your 
standard silver dollars and see how much you can sell it for. We ad- 
mit that when you took away from silver its full use as money that it 
depreciated. Its intrinsic value is but little more than that of copper; 
but the same can be said of gold. Treat gold as you have treated sil- 
ver and it will depreciate in the same way; ithas little or no intrinsic 
value, maybe not so much as silver. Its chief value is, as is that of 
. silver, its value as money, dependent upon its use as currency. 

In thirteen years, says the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
HEMPHILL], silver has depreciated from 3 per cent. above gold to 21 
below, and he argues from this that it is too unstable to be used as cur- 
rency. Thereis an honest difference of opinion as to whether in these 
years silver has depreciated or gold appreciated. I reckon the real fact 
is that both have been traveling in opposite directions—silver going 
down and gold going up. In what proportion, what distance each has 
traveled upward or downward there is no way to tell. We have no 
fixed unvarying standard. 

Naturally, if you take away from any article its chief use and go to 
using another, the one you stop using will depreciate and the one you 
double the use of will appreciate. Pass a law to-morrow that no more 
Indian corn shall be used to feed stock with, and the next day corn will 
fall in value and oats will rise. Justso when silver was demonetized, 
its chief use was taken away from it and it depreciated. All the bur- 
den of furnishing a currency devolved upon gold and it appreciated. 

In 1873 before silver was demonetized it was worth 103. As soon as 
it was demonetized its chief use was gone and it began to decline in 
value. In 1878 it had depreciated to 90, and Congress attempted to 
stay its downward march by passing the Bland act. I have no doubt 
but that many of the advocates of that law thought at the time that 
the effect of the law would be to rally silver, and possibly it might have 
had that effect if the execution of the law had been in the hands of the 
friends of silver. 

But the United States has been a bear in the silver market when we 
hoped for a bull. 

Mr. BROWNE, of Pennsylvania. 
for a question? 

Mr. SKINNER. Yes, sir. ` 

Mr. BROWNE, of Pennsylvania. If the law had been in the hands 
of the friends of silver, could we not have had four millions coined a 
month instead of two millions? 

Mr. SKINNER. I think so. Instead of purchasing the maximum 
quantity of silver bullionallowed by the law the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has invariably purchased the minimum, and instead of using an 


Will the gentleman yield to me 


honest effort to put the silver coininto circulation he has failed to make 
any effort to that end, and decides that it will not circulate, and so her- 
alds it to the world. Oh, no; it will not circulate. [Laughter.] Why 
will it not cireulate? A Western paper which I saw some months ago 
explains why: As soon as a standard dollar drops from the Mint 
made circular that it may circulate easily—it is seized by a Treasury 
official and carried, under guard, to the Treasury and placed in a vault, 
which is then locked with a time-lock, and then the Secretary of the 
Treasury and all the gold-bugs gather about it in solemn conclave and 
declare that it will not cireulate. Look at the damned thing; it won't 
eirculate. It does not circulate because it can not get a chance. If 
they would turn it out of the in payment of some of the debt 
we owe it would soon find its way into the e of the people and 
do valiant service in relieving our suffering labor aud in paying debts 
and taxes. 

But, say these suspensionists, if you will stop the coinage of silver- 
it will begin to look up and in time regain its lost value. That prop- 
osition is too foolish to argue. It is not an axiom—that is, as elf-evi- 
dent truth—but it is an absurdity, aself-illuminating lie. 

The only way to bring silver back to its original vaiue is to recognize 
it as money in the only way that Congress can constitutionally recog- 
nize it; not by purchasing a part or even all of the silver bullion and 
coining it into standard silver dollars, but by allowing—not compel- 
ling—any person who owns 412} grains of standard silver to take it to 
the Mint, have it coined free, and carry it home in his pocket. 

Thea the Government will not be troubled with putting it into cir- 
culation, but as it comes from the Mint it will bein circulation, and will 
never stop unless some foresighted man should garner it up in an old 
stocking and lay it away for a rainy day. 

And the minute the law goes into operation silver bullion will go up 
to par, for a man who owns 4124 grains of standard silver would be a 
fool to sell it for less than 100 cents when he could take it to the United 
States Mint, have the Government dollar-mark put upon it, aud buy 
with it 100 cents’ worth of anything that his neighbor has to sell, pay 
his taxes and his debts, without losing a discount. You who doubt 
this, and who are fond of quoting Cernuschi, listen to the words of 
Cernuschi: 


It is certain that if the Congress of the United States authorized the free coin- 
age of silver all the dollars already coined by the Treasury would instantane- 
ously become money. Good money also would be the dollars which the 
publie would then get coined. They could stand the ordeal! of fire. 


This being so, gold would be relieved of the extra burden of furnish- 
ing all the good currency, real money, and would at once join hands 
with its old-time friend and fellow-traveler, silver, and from that time 
on they would travel together and help one another over the rough places 
on the road. But, say these pessimists, what are you going to do with 
the Gresham law, the law of gravitation applied to finance? This law 
will halt you in your wild career. Do not begin to halloo until you get 
out of the woods. The bad money always drives out the good. Your 
millennium has not yet arrived. Some fine morning you will awake 
and find that all the gold has fled the country or has retired into the 
fastnesses of the bondholder’s safe. 

Now I do not admit that the remonetized silver dollar will be a bad 
dollar. But for the sake of argument we will say that the people will 
be unable to forget that yesterday 412} grains of silver was only worth 
79 cents, and that the new dollar starts out with a doubtful character. 
I think that the fact that the admittedly bad Bland dollar has failed 
to drive out the gold, and that now there is more gold in the United 
States Treasury and in private banks than there was when the Bland _ 
act went into operation, is a sufficient argument to show that we arein 
no danger from the law of Gresham. It does not work in the United 
States, and it never will work as long as we have the balance of trade. 

But to my mind a better reason, in fact an overwhelming and con- 
clusive reason that it does not work here, is that it never began to work 
as long as there is an insufficiency of currency. Put water and oil in 
the same vessel and the water will expel the oil, but it will not do so 
until the vessel is full enough to run over. 

This qualification of-the law of Gresham is laid down by Ricardo and 
by Walker. I quote from Political Economy, by Francis A. Walker, 
page 142, paragraph 163, Title Gresham’s Law: 


The observation of this process of picking or selecting coin has led to a state- 
ment of the economical theorem known as Gresham's law, namely, that bad 
money always drives out good money. Thus, boldly stated, as in most treatises 
it is, the theorem is false. That effect will not be aa unless the body of 
money thus composed of heavy and of light coins is itself in excess of the needs 
of the community. 


And in a note at the foot of the same page I find the following: 


Mr. Ricardo clearly expressed this necessary qualification of Gresham's theo- 
rem, but in doing so has been followed by few writers on money, 


It is, he says, a mistaken theory to suppose that guineas of 5 penny- 
weight 8 grains can not circulate with guineas of 5 pennyweights, or less, 
as they might be in such limited quantities that both the one and the 
other might actually pass in currency for a value equal to 5 penny- 
weights 10 grains, and there would be no temptation to withdraw either 
from circulation. 

So, until we get a redundancy of coin, we need not fear the operation 
of the law of Gresham, which, in view of our unprecedented yearly in- 
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crease of population and the ever-increasing demand for currency to suc- 
cessfully carry on our varied industries, must be many, many daysin the 
future. And, in the mean time, with the return to the honest money 
of our fathers will come renewed prosperity all over the Union. Our 
farmers will get better prices for their produce, our merchants and other 
laborers will get better wages and steadier work, and the labor strikes 
which have so long agitated business, and which but yesterday, as it 
were, clogged the wheels of the railroads in the West and South with 
such determination and show of force as to produce consternation in 
the heart of every conservative man in the country and create a panic 
in this House, will cease, and the Knights of Labor will only keep up 
their organizations for the purpose of talking over the hard times that 
oppressed them when silver was demonetized and to warn the genera- 
tions to come to avoid the rock upon which this generation came so 
near wrecking the business of our people and the hope of mankind in 
oe ultimate establishment of a republican form of government in all 
e earth. 


Oh, wondrous the wealth, prodigious the powers; 

Unbound the dominion—matchless the love, 
And this the inheritance. Thus then is ours 

Reached down as yon stars are reached down from abovo, 
Then rise in your places—rise up—let us take 

A great oath 2 er, as we gather us here. 


For the love of Freedom—for Liberty's sake, 
To hand the Republic on down undefiled 
As we have received it, from father to child. 
[Applause. ] 

Mx. MCRAE Mr. Speaker, the battle between the standards is at 
present attracting the attention of the world as never before. While 
this Congress and the people of the United States are deeply interested 
and greatly concerned about the result, they are not alone. The nations 
of the Old World are not disinterested and unconcerned. As ours is the 


represent value, so that persons having a lus of one commodity 
might sell it for the medium, and with Shas Dronia the things desired 
by him without loss. 

By common consent in all civilized countries the precious metals, gold 
and silver, have been adopted for this measure mainly tor the reasons that 
they are indestructible and capable of being divided into any number 
of parts without loss. Different metals,” says Adam Smith, have 
been used by different nations for this purpose. Iron was the common 
instrument of commerce among the ancient Spartans, copper amon, 
the ancient Romans, and gold and silver amongall rich and A ee 
nations.“ It was a long time after the metals went into use as money 
before a system of coinage was adopted, and the use was attended with 
the inconvenience of weighing themetals. Everytime a penny’s worth 
of an article was purchased it became necessary to weigh the penny. 
And thus it is that we read in the Bible that ‘‘ Abraham weighed to Eph- 
ron the four hundred shekels of silver which he had agreed to pay for 
the field of Machpelah.“' : 

The instincts as well as the experience of mankind insist that all 
money shall itself possess real intrinsic value or represent it. The his- 
tory of the commerce of the world has settled the problem of what money 
shall be. The changes of time have confirmed mankind in the belief 
that gold and silver are the best basis for money. They are the surest 
standards of value, and yet this value is not unchangeable. It has been 
truly said that their value is necessarily a matter of agreement; and 
being so, is changeable and is affected by the circumstances surround- 
ing each transaction. 

OUR MONEY—BOTH GOLD AND SILVER. 

The Constitution of the United States authorizes Congress to coin 
money, to regulate the value thereof, and to regulate the value of for- 
eign coins, and at the same time provides that— 

No State shall make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of 


strongest and most independentof the nations of the world, the result of | debts. 


the agitation here is watched with much anxiety. While I have given 
the question much thought, I do not pretend to be able to throw any 
new light upon it, nor do I think extended remarks important at this 
stage of thé discussion. Lest my silenceshould be misconstrued I will 
however, venture to offer my own views, and in doing so I trust I shall 
not fail to maintain ‘‘a decent respect to the opinions’’ of those who 
may differ from me. 
On this floor as Representatives and elsewhere as individual citizens of 

this free Republic we have equal rights, and we ought to feel free to ex- 

ress our convictions without having our motives questioned. I have 
but little respect for the individual who claims to be honest and sincere 
and yet questions the honesty of every person who dares to take issue 
with him. In an important matter like this, upon which hangs in a 
great measure the prosperity of the whole country, we want facts and 
truths and not denunciations, details and not generalities. I believe 
with Disraeli, that upon a perfect knowledge and right appreciation 
of details the settlement of great questions mainly depends.’ 

THE NECESSITY FOR, USE, AND KIND OF MONEY. 


Nearly all of the wants of man are supplied by exchanging the sur- 
plus products of his own labor for such of the products of others as he 
may require for his own wants. Except for barter and exchange man 
could not exist. Itis certainly impracticable and undesirable, even if 
it were possible, for man to live altogether to himself. To perfect the 
exchanges necessary for the convenience of man it became necessary to 
adopt a medium which has been called money.“ Before the use of 
money exchanges were extremely inconvenient, and in many cases could 
not be made with any degree of nicety. 

To illustrate: One man would produce more of one article than he 
could consume, while another would have less of that article but more 
of some other. If the one did not have what the other wanted no ex- 
change could be made. Each had a surplus of his own product, and in 
order to get the benefit of his labor must dispose of it. To do this they 
must find not ouly a person of what they are in need of, but 
one who is willing to exchange it for what they have. Farmer Jones 
raises more corn than he can consume, and Smith, a mechanic, would 
be glad to have it, but he has nothing except his labor. Jones does not 
want his labor at present, but wants a horse owned by his neighbor 
Brown, who himself would be glad to acquire more land for his stock 
farm; and so on indefinitely. They all have something to sell, and also 
want to purchase other things. So we see how inconvenient it is to 
trade and on commerce by barter and exchange. 

We are told that in the early ages of society cattle were the common 
instrument of commerce, and things were valued according to the num- 
ber of cattle for which they had been or could be exchanged. Sowelearn 
from Homer that the armor of Diomede cost nine oxen, while that of 
Glaucus cost a hundred. In Abyssinia salt was used as the instrument 
of exchange. As the people became civilized and enlightened they be- 
came more active in producing and manufacturing the necessaries and 
comforts of life, and in building means of communication and trans- 
portation for the distribution of such products. This necessitated 
more trading, and to carry it on it became important to adopt a meas- 
ure of value, so that all could meet on the same level in the distribu- 
tion of the products of their labor—both of mind and body. It was 
important that this measure or medium should itself be valuable, or 


Coining is the act of stamping the weight and fineness upon and put- 
ting the metal in shape for use, and does not carry any guarantee on the 
part of the Government as to the value of the coin. It does, however, 
fix the weight and fineness of each, and establishes the paying rela- 
tions between the two metals. The Government can no more create 
value than it can a cow. By prescribing other and different uses it may 
increase value, and it may also decrease value by restricting the use of 
money or the metals from which it is coined. The power of the Gov- 
ernment should and does generally cease with the coinage. I hold that 
it has no power under our Constitution to demonetize coined money or 
to say that it shall not be a legal tender. The owner of the coin must 
rely upon his judgment, and take the risk as to what its purchasing 
power will be when he may desire to use it. He has the right to rely 
upon the certificate of the Governmentas to weight and fineness and to 
insist that it shall be receivable for debts and taxes. 

Thomas Jefferson favored the two metals and originated the silver 
dollar as the unit of value. Mr. Morris, our first and one of our great- 
est financiers, was for silver alone. Alexander Hamilton, although in 
favor of national banks, recommended a double standard, expressing & 
preference for gold if a single standard should be adopted. The first 
act of Congress, after the adoption of the Constitution, upon this sub- 
ject was passed April 2, 1792, and made silver the unit of value. I will 
ask the Clerk to read the sections of that act which I have marked. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


I.—An act establishing a mint, and regulating the coins of the United States. 


Sec. 9. And be it enacted, That there shall be from time to time struck 
and coined at the said Mint coins of gold, silver, and copper of the following 
denominations, values, and descriptions, namely: Eagles—each to be of the 
value of ten dollars or units, and to contain two hundred and forty-seven grains 
and four-eighths of a grain of pure, or two hundred and seventy grains of stand- 


ard gold. 
Half-eagles and quarter-eagles of co nding weights and fineness. ] 
LLARS OR UNITS.—Each to be of the value of a Spanish milled dollar asthe 
same is now current, and to contain three hundred and seventy-one grains and 
four-sixteenth parts of a grain of pure or 416 grains of standard silver. 
1 quarter-dollars, dimes, and half-dimes of corresponding weights 


an 
Seo. II. And be it further enacted, That the proportional value of gold to silver 
in all coins which shall by law be current as money within the United States 
shall be as 15 to 1, according to quantity in weight, of pure gold or pure silver; 
that is to say, every fifteen pounds weight of pure silver shall be of equal value 
in all payments with one pound weight of pure gold, and so in proportion as to 
any greater or less quantities of respective metals, 

Ec. 14. And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful for any person or per- 
sons to bring to the said mint gold and silver bullion,in order to their being 
coined; and that the bullion so brought shall be there assayed and coined as 
specdily as may be after the receipt thereof, and that free of expense to the per- 
son or persons by whom the same shall have been brought. And as soon asthe 
said bullion shali have been coined, the person or persons by whom the same 
shall have been delivered, shall, upon demand, receivein lieu thereof coins of the 
same species of bullion which shall have been so delivered, weight for weight, 
of the pure gold or pure silver therein contained; Provided nevertheless, That it 
shall be at the mutual option of the party or parties bringing such bullion, and 
of the director of the said Mint, to make an immediate exchange of coins for 
standard bullion, with a deduction of ł per cent, from the weight of pure gold, or 
pure silver contained in the said bullion, as an indemnification to the Mint for 
the time which will necesarily be required for coining the said bnilion,and for 
the advance which shall have been so made in coins, 

SEC. 16. And be it further enacted, That all gold and silver coins which shall have 
been struck at and issued from the said mint shall be a lawful tender in all pay- 
ments whatsoever, those of full weight according to the respective values herein- 

re declared, and those of less than full weight at values proportional to their 


Leek beet? 1792. (1 Statutes at Large, 216.) 
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Mr. McRAE. The act approved June 28, 1834, reduces the weight 
of the gold coins, and the act approved January 18, 1837, reduced the 


weight of the silver dollar to 412} grains, and the small coins in the 
same i Under the act of March 3, 1849, the coinage of the 
double eagle was authorized, and for the first time in the history of our 
Government a gold dollar was provided for, to beof the value of $l—a 
silver dollar—or unit. The act approved February 21, 1853, reduced 
the weight of the silver half-dollar from 206 to 192 grains, and the 
smaller coins in the same ion, and also limited their legar-tender 
qualities to sums not exceeding $5. 

So we find that until 1853 the silver dollar was the sole unit of value, 
but both metals were in circulation and their relative value adjusted 
by law. The reasons for these several acts may be found by an ex- 
amination of the reports and debates upon and in reference to them. 
The Director of the Mint in 1833 says that from 1792 to 1821 gold 
and silver remained at par with each other, and that the first notice of 
a premium on gold measured.in silver in this country appeared late in 
1821.” The advance was about 5 per cent. From 1821 to 1832 it 
fluctuated from 2 to nearly 6 per cent. premium. The relative value 
of the two metals in the coins in use at that time was 1 to 15 by law, 
and the average bullion relative value for the same period was a frac- 
tion over 15}. In December of the next year the same director used 
this strong language: . 

Both gold and silver have during the existence of the Government been a gen- 
eral legal tender, while silver alone has been the standard of value familiar in 
our conception of price. Any modification of the gold coinage will be safe 
which leave this standard of value undisturbed, and none could be con- 


entertained, 
remain the 


Acting upon this recommendation, the weight of the gold coins was 
reduced so as to adjust it to a silver basis, and not silver to gold, as is 
proposed by some of our friends now. In 1837, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Director of the Mint, the standard of was adjusted 
to round numbers, and the number of grains so as to make it 
ojia to 900 parts in 1,000in each. Then it was that the silver dollar 
of 416 grains was reduced to 412} grains, but there was no change in the 
value, for the reason that the addition to the fineness made good the 
loss of weight. Silver still remained the unit of value, and by the two 
acts of 1834 and 1837 the gold coins were reduced in weight and fine- 
ness, so that the relative value of 15 to 1, as fixed by the act of 1792, 
was changed to16to1. Between the passage of the act of 1834 and 
that of 1837 silver was at a premium. France and Germany had a rel- 
ative value of 15} to 1, and ours being worth 3 percent. more than this, 
it was profitable to ship it abroad. To remedy this, and not to adopta 
gold standard, as has been recently charged, was the act of 1853 passed. 
The Director of the Mint pointed out the importance of such an act to 
Congress. Mr. Hunter, so far from recommending a gold standard, in 
a report as chairman of the Finance Committee pointed out the great 
necessity for both golf and silver. 

I will ask the Clerk to read from his report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


But the mischief would be great indeed if all the world were to adopt but one of 
the ous metals as the standard of value. To adopt gold alone would di- 
minish the currency more than one-half reduction the other 
to 


; and 
fail to convince us that there has been a constant tendency to appreciate their 


contracts are made by a which is gradually contracting, the advan- 
tages are on the side of capital as against labor and uctive is cram 
by receiving less than a fair share of the profit of its enterprise. 


vention of substitutes for payments in coin and before the increased supply of 
specie from the of America human history is full of the es be- 
tween debtor and creditor and human legislation is rife with nts to 


limit the encroaching and engrossing power of capital. 

So much is the value of currency by the facility with which it may be 
counted and its convenience of that there will always be difficulty 
in supplying the place of small notes with anything but silver, or that of large 
notes with anything but gold. We require, then, for this reason, the double stand- 
ard of gold and silver ; but above all do we require both to counteract the tendency 
of the specie standard to contract under the vast increase of the value of the prop- 
erty of the world, And what harm can arise from any probable increase of the 
precious metals, if both are allowed to swell the volume of currency ? 
contrary, a more beneficial event for the trade, the ind the moral and po- 
litical condition of the world could 


lining under 
of value; 
influences of declining profits, 
n divided between it and la- 
bor. But an increase of the precious P 
nery of commerce. Pro- 

finding the advantages of a change in the standard 


and an a 


use of capital, it was stimulated by paying less. Capital, too, was benefited, for 
for it by the new uses whicha movement in 


pos ay by the strong arm, and accumulated in violation of the great laws of 
a Hetire onder tiromeenion of Gaetan E 
n A „ r t ts W,. as an 
invisible hand loosened the bonds of the debtor, which heretofore time had con- 
tinually and distributed to labor for purposes of reproduction and upon 
— terms capital which distrust and a y had either locked up or ad- 
ministered with a too sparing hand. New influences arose in society, and a new 
impulse was given to its movements. In the present — 2 ofthe world we may, 
pa mie a more expectany event to produes such ra) transformations in so- 
ciety, t we might reasonably look for something like the sameconsequences 
from a Any system, either of violence or law, which distributes 
property improperly unjustly and which gives a false direction to the great 
stream of productive industry, will in the end produce throes and convulsions 
in the bosom of society. Unless human skill, such as is rarely if ever known, 
intervenes to give a true direction to affairs, or unless nature interferes 2 
the silent of her laws to remove inequalities and repair injustice, 

lence is almost sure to be used to make a change, if it can not apply a remedy. 


Mr.McRAE, There was no other legislation upon the subject of coin- 
until the passage of the much discussed act of 1873. Those of us 
who are for silver are proud of the record made by the white metal; 
for all this time the silver dollar, selected and shaped for the people by 
Mr. Jefferson, the Father of Democracy, kept its place as the unit of 
value. For eighty years nothing could be said against it; it was loved 
and appreciated by the people as it is now. Its friends little dreamed 
that it would be secretly stricken down—as it was. With the exception 
of only three years during this whole period the silver dollar was worth 
more than gold. 
In 1861, in the midst of all the excitement of that memorable year, 
our people proposing to go to war with each other, this same dollar com- 
manded a premium over gold of nearly 4 per cent. , 


THE ACT OF FEBRUARY 12, 1873, CHANGED OUR POLICY. 


So much has been said and written about the act of February 12, 1873, 
3 will ask that the fourteenth, fifteenth, and seventeeath sections 
The Clerk read as follows: 


An act revising and amending the laws relative to the mints, assay offices, and 
coinage of the United States, 


event. 


ight of the 
q or two-and-a-half-dollar piece, 
piece, 77.4 ns; of the half-eagle, or five-dollar 


piece, 129 grains; of the — 
or ten-dol 


le. or twenty -· do 51 


weight and lim 
this act for the single piece, and, when reduced in weight below standard 
and tolerance, shall be a legal tender at valuation in proportion to their actual 
weight; and any gold coin of the United States, if reduced in weight by natural 
abrasion not more than one-half of 1 per cent, below the standard weight pre- 
scribed by law, after a circulation of twenty years, as shown by its date of coin- 
age, and ata ratable proportion for any period less than twenty years, shall bo 
received at their nominal value by the United States Treasury and its offices, 

Sec. 15. That the silver coins of the United States shall bea trade-dollar, a half- 
dollar, or 50-cent piece, a quarter-dollar, or 25-cent piece, a dime, or 10-cent 
piece; and the welght of the trade-dollar shall be jr eerie the weight of 
the half-dollar shall be 12 grams (grammes) and one of a gram (gramme); 
the quarter-dollar and the dime shall be ively one-half and one-fifth of 
the weight of said half-dollar; and said coins shall be a legal tender at their 
nominal value for any amount notexceeding $ in any one payment. 

Sec. 17. That no coins, either of gold, silver, or minor coinage, shall hereafter 
be issued from the Mint other than those of the denominations, standards, and 
weights herein set forth. 


Mr. McRAE. This act changed the unit of value from silver to gold. 
Until the passage of this law debtors could pay their debts in either gold 
or silver. By it contracts were changed so as to allow the creditor the 
right to demand gold so far as Congress had the power to so change. 
The change affected all contracts that were in existence at that time. 
Without stopping toargue whether the act was by fraud or not, 
Ido not hesitate to say that it was unjust to the debtor class of our 
country and to the Government as well. It was not dictated by any 
wise, judicious financial policy. It was confessedly the same policy 
that had been originated by England and followed Germany, both 
creditor nations, whose financial policies are formulated by a class hay- 
ing fixed incomes, and who are interested in depreciating money. 

It was indeed a fine stroke of financial policy and learned statesman- 
ship for the United States, overwhelmingly in debt, its demand notes 
away below par, attempting to resume specie payment by deliberately 
striking down silver, which was the unit of value when the debts were 
contracted! The people wanted and needed the silver. Our country 

the mines and the miners were anxious to work them. 

As soon as the effect of this act was made known to the people they 
were quick to denounce it, and were persistent and earnest in their 
efforts to have silver restored by opening the mints to its coinage again. 
The creditor class of this country had by this act with its deceitful 
title, which had passed so quietly and with so little discussion, secured 
a great advantage of the business classes and laborers of our country. 
It looked like a herculean task to recover from the depression occa- 
sioned by this law or to secure any modification of it. The great polit- 
ical party then in power was committed to the policy foreshadowed by 
it and turned a deaf ear to the petitions of the people. The eyes of 
the public turned to the Democratic 5 party of the people 
always willing to execute the will of the majority. The restoration 
of silver was made an issue before the country. There was no mis- 


1886. 
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taking the stern, majestic voice of the people when they gave their 
verdict. 


The Forty-fifth Congress found a majority of the members committed 
to a modification of this act. The result was the passage of the Bland 
act. The President declined to approve the act and returned it to the 
House with his objections, but on reconsideration both the House and 
Senate agreed to pass the bill over his veto. It received the necessary 
two-thirds majority and became a law on the 28th day of February, 1878. 

The Clerk will please read the first and third sections of this act. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act to anthorize the coinage of the standard silver dollar, and to restore its 
legal-tender character. 


Be it enacted, That there shall be coined, at the several mints of the United 
States, silver dollars of the Ste cy of 412} prane troy of standard silver, as pro- 
vided in the act of January 18, 1837, on which shall be the devices and 
tions provided by said 
fore coined by the 


where other 


ress] 
Treasu bens 


is authorized and directed to 


A seignio: 


the amount of money at any one time invested in such silver bullion, ex- 
000,000: And provided 


0 7 — bs po in silver 
of a of deposit issued under the provisions of section 254 of the Revised 


Statu 

Sud. 3. That any holder of the coin authorized by this act may deposit the same 
with the Treasurer or any assistant treasurer of the United States, in sums not 
less than $10, and receive therefor certificates of not less than $10 each, cor- 
responding with the denominations of the United States notes. The coin de- 
posited for or re nting the certificates shall be retained in the Treasury for 
the payment of same on demand. Said certificates shall be receivable fo) 
customs, taxes, and all public dues, and, when so received, may be reissued.” 


Mr. MCRAE. With a fair construction of this act in view of the con- 
temporaneous discussion it appears to me that there can be no doubt or 
question but that Congress intended by providing for the coinage of 
the silver dollar and declaring that it ‘‘shall be a legal tender” to re- 
store the unit of value” to silver and to place it upon equal footing 
with gold, except the limitation upon the coinage. In order that the 
point made by the present distinguished and able Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the extent to which the enemies of silver will go in order 
to sustain their policy, may be clearly seen and understood, I will ask 
che Clerk to read this extract from his response to the resolutions of this 
House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(2) The Revised Statutes and Statutes at Large direct the issue and prescribe 
the more or less limited uses of several kinds of currency. To but one dothey 
assign the office of a standard. They named the unit of all these currenciesand 
of our money of account with the name dollar. To but one dollar do they as- 
e ese function of a unit of value. 

e law of February 12,1873, section 14 (Revised Stazutes, 3811), reads as follows: 

The gold coins of the United States shall be a one-dollar piece, which at the 
standard weight of 25.8 grains shall be the unit of value.” * * è 

Thus the gold dollar, circulating amid all other dollars, then existing or there- 
after to be issued, whatever their substance, description, or kind shall be the 
unit of value,” The lay is unrepealed and unmodified. No other statute of the 
United States now in force refers to that office, uses the phrase, or names the 
thing. The function of the gold dollar as the unit of value is therefore unqual- 
ified and unquestionable. Its office as a unit of value was once shared with 
fifteen times, afterward with sixteen times its weight of silver. Its employment 
in that behalf is now unshared and sole. Its value is the unit of value, its meas- 
ure is made the only measure. To that measure every other dollar must con- 
form, while other dollars exist and this Jaw of Congress stands. The simplicity 
of the lan; makes definition itself difficult, but dispute impossible. It has 
made my duty clear. 

In reply therefore to the summons of the House, mindfal of that duty and my 
oath, I respectfally answer that while the law remains what it is I shail en- 
deavor in the future as I have endeavored in the past toconform my official acts 
to the letter and spirit of its plain requirements, and to so exercise every dis- 
cretionary power with which it is the pleasure of Congress that my office be 
vested over the contents, the outgoes, and the surplus of the Treasury, as to 
maintain every other dollar of their creation in such use and circulation as con- 
sists with the preservation of their practical commercial parity with the gold 
dollar, testing that equality exclusively by the sole unit of value.” 


Mr. MCRAE.. There is a well-known rule of construction that in 
construing two statutes such force and effect should be given as will 
permit both to stand if possible. It is only by the aid of this rule of 
construction that the act of 1873 should be permitted to stand at all, 
and certainly no fair-minded judge would hold that the act of 1878 did 
not restore the silver dollar as astandard. If they are inconsistent, then 
the latter must prevail, and we have silver and not gold. I believe 
both statutes are in force, and that we have two coin dollars, gold and 
silver, equal under the law. The construction insisted upon by the 
Secretary is unfair and unworthy of his eminent ability and exalted 
position, The silver dollar can be used for auy p that the gold 
dollar can. The latter would be a standard dollar if the words the 
unit of value” were not in the act of 1873, and they are not necessary 
in order to impart this quality to the silver dollar. 

SILVER BOYCOTTED, + 

The employés and servants of the people who have controlled the 


Department since the passage of the Bland act have been op- 
posed to the policy of the law, and they, aided and abetted by the na- 


tional banks (corporations supposed to be created by Congress for the 
convenience of the people), at once ordered, and from then until now 
have continuously sustained what, to use a modern and common expres- 
sion, may be called a boycott upon silver. 

Notwithstanding the power and influence of these officials and banks, 
with their advantages, they have utterly failed to affect the money 
value of silver. It will still buy as much and pay as many debts and 
as much tax asthe gold dollar. All that has been accomplished is to 
increase the bullion value of gold above that of silver, and for this they 
ask asuspension of silver coinage. Assuming to be much exercised about 
the honor and credit of the United States, they tell us that no Govern- 
ment like ours can afford to pay itsdebtsin anything except the dearest 
money and that we should give our creditors the money they want. They 
tell us that payment in silver is 25 per cent. of repudiation. Having 
made the boycott effectual, as they supposed, they point to the unit 
of yalue” in the act of 1873, and cry out against silver by denouncing it 
as cheap money. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to such action, and here and now protest 
against its continuance. It is the duty of this Congress to put a stop 
to such discrimination against one of the coins of the Government. Let 
us without unnecessary delay compel a withdrawal of the boycott, 
and restore silver to its proper place as a part of the basis of our mone- 
tary system, and thus restore the relation between the two metals by 
free coinage if possible, and if not then to the full extent allowed under 
the present law. 

It is the monometallists— 


Says the great French financier— l 
water — —— & the metal Bog — ery 9 
E EE A 
and the steed flew off. 2 ee N 

The attack upon silver is without the least provocation; but at the 
same time the great cry about the clipped and dishonest dollar and the 
general denunciation of silver have done much to depress trade and 
oppress the people, for the effect of it has been, in my opinion, to force 
gold, which when held in large quantities is always timid, to the centers 
of trade, leaving the great body of the people without any. It may be 
true, as the friends of gold tell us, that money is cheap and plentiful, 
but we know that the circulation does not reach the extremities of our 
country, We wanta policy that will at the same time restore both con- 
fidence and a free circulation. In the language ofthe illustrious Calhoun, 
we say, Restore them to their proper functions and they will return 
from their banishment; the mines will again be opened, and the gor- 
geous splendor of wealth will again reassume the more humble but 
useful form of coins.“ 

I do not mean to charge that the action of the Treasury Department 
was the sole cause of the depression; but I do say that the treatment 
of silver has had much to do with our troubles. It restrieted the csin- 
age and circulation at a time when the interest of our people demanded 
the fall coinage and free circulation ot every dollar that ourminescould 

uce. Let the merchants, farmers, mechanics, and laborers, who 
ve had debts to pay and most severely felt the effects of the depres- 
sion, answer whether I am correct or not. 

Iam amused at the inconsistency of our ion friends. In one 
breath they tell us that the silver dollaris ‘‘dishonest,’’ short weight,” 
* cart-wheel, and wholly unfit for money, and in the next 
that they are the only real bimetallists and that suspension is the only 
way to secure it; that they would not discontinue its use and would not, 
if they could, demonetize it. I respectfully submit that if the charge 
be true that common honesty demands that we should not use it at all, 
and should get rid of itas soon as possible. I do not believe that it is 
cither cheap or dishonest money. 

It is unjust to say that those of us who favor silver desire to pay the 
national debt with cheap money. As far as I am concerned I believe 
that any money that is good enough for the people is good enough for 
the bondholder, but my main purpose is to restore the measure of value, 
which I believe to be both gold and silver, and thus enable us the sooner 
to make payment according to the terms of the contract. I would ap- 
ply every dollar of the surplus revenue in paying the debt now due and 
pay that which is not due as soon as possible. 

I protest against a national debt except in so far as we are compelled 
to carry it. Debts ought never to be made if possible to avoid them, 
and when made should be paid as soon as possible. Nations as individ- 
uals should live within their means. Credit is a good thing to have, 
but debt is dangerous. 

SOUND CURRENCY, 


The friends of silver have been charged with favoring ‘‘inflation ” and 
“*fint-money.’’ As for myself, and I think I can speak for the members 
of the Democratic party who favor this bill, I desire tosay, Mr. Speaker, 
that I will go as far as any one for a sound and stable currency. A8 
to what is or is not sound, I beg leave to say that, in my opinion, the 
two metals furnish a sounder and more stable basis than one of them 
can. It has been truthfully said that stability is the desideratum in 
the standard.” My reason, in short, for this opinion is that with the 
free coinage and circulation of the two metals the one would serve as a 
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check and balance to the other; in other words, a ‘‘ corner’? upon one 
would avail nothing, and it will be extremely difficult to ‘‘corner’’ both. 
Upon the question of a sound currency, Mr. Webster said: The 
1 standard of value is gold and silver; which, he said, was the 
law of the land at home and the law of the world abroad; there could, 
in the present state of the world, be no other currency.’’ 
On another occasion he spoke as follows: 


Iam for a solid specie basis for our circulation, and for specie as a part of the 
circulation so far as it may be practicable and convenient. I am for giving no 
value to paper merely as paper. I abhor paper; that is to say, irredeemable 
paper. paper that muy not be converted into gold or silver at the will of the 

er. 
Mr. Calhoun expressed himself in these words: 


It is the duty of the Government to receive nothing in its dues that it has not 
the right to render uniform and stable in its value, Weare, by the Constitu- 
tion, made the guardian of the money of the country. For this the right of 
coining and regulating the value of coins was given; and we have no right 
whatever to receive or treat anything as money, or the equivalent of money, 
the value of which we have no righttoregulate. * * * Nothing can be more 
delicate than the currency. Nothing can require to be more delicately handled. 
It ought never to be tampered wi 
necessary, 

I will let the history of France and the statement of her greatest 
financier, Mr. Cernuschi, answer the charge that the double standard 
is less stable than a single standard: 5 


It is admitted without contradiction that the greater the bulk of the monetary 
mass the less strong the variations in the buying powes of specie, when the mon- 
entary matter has suddenly contracted or expended. 

Suppose there were 10,000 tons Fat pape circulating in the whole world, and 
silver being everywhere demonetized; and suppose that an additional supply 
of 1,000 tons was rapidly produced; what would 5 Gold would lose a 
tenth of its purchasing power. The same quantity of bullion would buy nine- 
tenths only of what it would have bought before the appearance of the thou- 
sand fresh tons, But if the monetary mass be not only composed of the 10,000 
tons of gold, but as well of the 150,0.0 tons of silver in actual circulation, it is 
doubl Thanks to the universality of the bimetallic 15} we are in exactly the 
same situation as if 20,000 tons of gold or 300,000 tons of silver were circulating. 
What takes place on the apparition of the fresh 1,000 tons or of a correspond 
quantity of silver? The mon mass is simply increased by a twentieth, an 
consequently the diminution in the purchasing power of money is a half less. 
When monetary production slackens this circulation in an inverse sense holds 


Should it be objected that the bimetallic mass is exposed to the variations in 
the productions of both metals instead of to those of one, we would reply that 
r regularity is probable in production of gold and silver, taken together, 

in the production of a single metal, 


Since England adopted the single gold standard in 1816 commercial 
and financial panics have been common The strongest evidence of 
this may be found in the fact that for the twenty-five years preceding 
1873, when Germany and the United States suspended the coinage of 
silver, the rate of interest changed more than two hundred times, the 
lowest being 2} per cent. and the highest 10 per cent. For more than 
one hundred years next before 1816, with bimetallism, there were less 
than twenty changes in the rate of interest, and it was never higher 
than 6 per cent. nor lower than 4. Mr. Alexander Baring, in his evi- 
dence before a committee in England, said that in London during the 
financial crisis of 1847 it was impossible to borrow a guinea of gold on 
60,000 pounds of silver. Again we learn that in India, where silver is 
the standard, in Calcutta during the crisis of 1864 the owner of 20,000 
pounds of gold was declared to be a bankrupt for the reason that he 
could not raise a single rupee on his gold. 

In discussing this view of this question an able American writer said: 


It must be said of silver that as the values of its coins are less than those of 
gold, and as these coins are by the poorer classes and are far more 
widely dispersed among the people than of gold, and are less favorite coins 
with bankers as subjects of deposit in their vaults, therefore there is less dan- 
ger of their being monopolized at any time under ial ownership and control; 
and a corner of silver is almost im ible, 

On the other hand, gold is beyond the reach of the poor and is handled to a 
very small extent by the middle classes, There is never a general dispersion of 
it among the community at large. It accumulates in banks and in the centers 
of capital and speculation, Itis peculiarly susceptible of manipulation by oper- 
ators ona scale who control masses of capital. Experience has taught 
that it can be made the ready and facile instrument of financial powers and 

ressures. Possessing the highest excellence as money when conjoined with 

ts staid and conservative consort, silver, it becomes erratic, disorderly, and 
profligate when single and celibate. Indispensable when but a part of the 
money of society screen, theinterests both of poorand rich; yet, when divorced 
from silver and indorsed alone with the prerogative of money, gold often is made 
the instrument of fraud and oppression to three-fourths of population of the 
countries in which it is thesole money. 

If the mad N which is seeking to constitute gold the only standard and 
measure of value for Europe and the United States su n this scheme, 
the most revolutionary results would ensue, the character of which must be left to 
each one’s reflections to outline. The major portion of every community would 
refuse to submit to the intolerable burdens that would be imposed upon them; 
labor and property would everywhere antagonize money capital; a b:oader ha- 
tred than that against the Jews in Slavic or Teutonic rope would seize the 
masses of populations, and social disorders more serious and irrepressible than 
ever before known would not only disturb the peace of Europe, but have their 
counterparts in our own country. 


Mr. Speaker, as long as the love of liberty and the spirit of independ- 
ence is abroad in our land the American people will not tamely submit 
to the burdens that will necessarily result from the adoption of the sin- 
gle gold standard. They will insist upon a measure of silver as long as 
its value is not less than the average value of the property of the coun- 
try. They will demand that our metal be coined into money for their 
om use, regardless of whether it is or is not favored by England and 

ermany. 


nor touched until it becomes absolutely: 


THE GRESHAM LAW CAN NOT DRIVE OUR SILVER OUT, 


Sir Thomas Gresham, a London merchant of the time of Henry VIII, 
first called attention to what he alleged to be a fact, that bad money 
always driyes out good money, and that good money can never drive out 
bad. The friends of gold rest their whole case upon this law, and 
straightway assume as a fact that silveris ‘‘ bad money,” and under the 
operations of this law of finance will be driven out of our country, and 
with this premise argue with some force that in our effort to secure bi- 
metallism we will be reduced to monometallism in its worst shape. Now 
silver is not bad money. I do not, as many of our friends do, admit 
the applicability of such a law as to the two precious metals, except to 
a very limited extent. It may, and I believe does, accomplish complete 
results when applied to irredeemable or other local legal-tender money 
not convertible on demand. 

The truth is that gold and silver are now and since the dawn of civil- 
ization have been the money of the world. There has never been an 
overproduction, and yet the supply has generally been sufficient to 
meet the demands of trade and business. With both metals as the 
basis unhealthy inflation would be impossible; with free coinage the 
world over it would be impossible to contract to a dangerous degree. 
This same law was held up to frighten Congress in 1878, but in utter 
disregard of it the Bland act was passed, and our experience under it 
for the last eight years clearly proves the position I assume, During 
this time we have increased our gold in circulation about two hundred 
million, and England, the country that we were told would dump her 
silver on us, is being drained. To prove this I will refer to the fol- 
lowing official table furnished by the Director of the Mint. 


Imports and exports of coin and bullion into United States. 


| Imports of ris of Imports of | Exports of 

Fiscal years. gold coin and | gold coin and silver coin and silver coin and 
_ bullion. bullion. bullion. bullion, 
t 

$9, 204, 455 $16, 490, 599 $24, 535, 670 
4,587,614 14, 671, 052 „409, 827 
639, 12, 275, 914 13, 503, 894 
2,565,132 10, 544, 238 16, S41, 715 
587, 8,095, 829, 599 
11, 600, 888 10, 692, 242 20, 219, 445 
41, 081, 957 14,594, 945 „G1. 426 
8, 477, 892 16, 550, 627 33, 753, 633 
113, 744, 843 103, 914, 953 172, 145, 209 


There is nothing in this scare, for we see that we are not only not 
losing our gold but are increasing it. We are not having the silver of 
the Old World dumped on us, but, as is shown by this table, we have 
exported more silver than we have imported. Will our friends not 
cease to deal in prophecy and deal with this great problem as a prac- 
tical, living question? There is no escaping the fact that there is not 
enough gold to do the work of money forthe world. The stock of both 
metals, according to the best accessible information, is not exceeding 
$7,000,000,000, which is divided about equally between the twometals, 
and is held principally as follows: 


Goldcoinand | Silver coin | 

Countries. bullion. and bullion. Total. 
United States . . . . $626, 422, 646 $269, 665,758 | 8808, 088, 404 
Great Britai d Irela 583, 500, 000 95, 000, 000 678, 500, 000 
Indi; eosbeaadens 1,037, 000,000 | 1,037,000, 000 
848, 000, 000 595, 000, 000 | 1, 443, 000, 000 
64, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 124, 000, 000 
17, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 32, 000, 000 
140, 000, 000 72, 000, 000 212, 000, 000 
2,700, 000 2,700, 000 5, 400, 000 
130, 000, 000 70, 000, 000 200, 000, 000 
30, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 
825, 000, 000 211, 000, 000 536, 000, 000 
45, 000, 000 75,000,000 | 120, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 
14, 000, 000 5. 000, 000 19, 000, 000 
28, 000, 000 57,000, 000 85, 000, 000 
124. 000, 000 . .. . . . 124, 000, 000 
40, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 75, 000, 000 
163, 000 11, 000, 000 11, 163, 000 


Mr. Speaker, it is a striking and significant fact that wherever tho 


one is found so is the other. In their work as money, unless divorced 
by statute law, they are by an immemorial law of finance inseparable. 
There appears also to be some law of nature that holds them together. 
Sleeping deep down in the “‘rock-ribbed ” hills and mountains of our 
Western Territories, where the eye of man has never penetrated, they 
keep each other company. These metals, created by an all-wise Provi- 
dence for man to be used as money, have been adopted by the civilized 
world, and with the proper relation between them can defy the law of 
Lord Gresham, and this is peculiarly the case with such a strong and 
growing republic as the United States, where the power and eg ate of 
the Government itself is almost strong enough to destroy the law. 
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This is the great producing country of the world, not only for the 
metals but for all that is necessary to feed and clothe mankind. We 
grow products to sell to other nations; and one of the principal uses of 
money is to circulate between nations as well as individuals, petting 
the balances in trade. We sell to and buy from gold countries an 
silver countries, and hence need both metals for this. As we sell more 
than we buy, we get the balance in money. Here lies our great security. 
In order to maintain this balance we should by proper and just laws pro- 
vide plenty of honest money for our people, and thus stimulate the en- 
ergy of our country. A contraction to the extent of either metal would, 
in my opinion, bring ruin and disaster to our people, already overbur- 
ven with an immense public debt, besides untold millions of private 

ebts. . 

i WE WANT AN AMERICAN POLICY. 

Mr. Speaker, our Government, wrested from the Old World by revolu- 
tion, now more than a hundred years old, and composed of thirty-eight 
States and the Territories, with a population of over sixty millions of 
peo 10,140,000 miles of railroad, besides our great natural highways, 
w by two oceans, has certainly passed its adolescence, and should 
ca policy of its own and not longer listen to the dictation of our 
mother country. Let the United States, by the of this bill, 
declare to the monometallists of the Old World that we intend to have 
hoth metals circulate in the United States. 

Our Government has made two efforts to bring about an international 
agreement. Let it now say to these countries who have refused to make 
this agreement that if they will not act with us we will undertake it 
without them. With this declaration on our part it will not be long 
before we will have such powers as France and Germany following us, 
and in the end we will secure what we now desire, but in no other way. 
We are in condition to boldly take this step because asa circulating 
medium among our people the silver is as good as gold; and we have 
no debts not payable in silver, and God knows we have enough of them 
to pay to require all the silver we can get. Although wehave paid, 
principaland interest, on our national debt since the war over $2,000,- 
000,000, it will take more of the labor and products of the country to 
pay the remainder than it would have taken when it was largest. The 
debtors have rights as well as the creditors. Let the pledge of faith 
and protection be extended to both. 

Something must be done. Things can not remain as they now exist. 
The whole business of the country is standing still, and it behooves us, 
the representatives, to take a forward we dare not go backward 
and we ought not to be contenttostand still. Confidence is being with- 
drawn from the Government and we have evidences of discontent all 
over the land. I appeal to the American Ongre, and particularly the 
Democratic members of it, to respect the wishes of the people by pass- 
ing this act and avert the desolation that otherwise awaits the debtors 
of our country. Before to-morrow’s sun shall go down I trust the wires 
will flash the news to the world that this House has declared for the 
free Sect of silver. [Applause.] 2 

Mr. BRUMM addressed the House. [See A ix. ]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, it had not ee my intention to oc- 
cupy any of the time of the House in discussion upon this bill. I had 
intended to express my opinion by my vote; but the National Bimetal- 
lic Association, an organization having its headquarters in this city, and 
having for its president Senator Jonxs, of Colorado, and for its vice-presi- 
dent ex-Senator Tabor, of the same State, both among the heaviest mine- 
owners of the world, and for its membership a number of associates en- 
gaged in mining and hailing almost exclusively from the States of Col- 
orado and Nevada, having sent letters into almost every of the 
district which I have the honor to represent, stating that their Repre- 
sentative was in doubt” upon this subject, and imploring my con- 
stituents to sign and forward to me petitions addressed to myself, pre- 

and printed by that association, and sent out with snch letters, 

have deemed it a duty to myself and to the very intelligent constit- 

uency Ir. t to explain in a brief manner the reasons which shall 

influence my vote upon the pending bill, and to cast some light inci- 
dentally upon the purposes and objects of that association. j 

But three of these petitions have been returned; and but one of them 
bears any considerable number of names. Had the real character of 
this association and the entirely private interests—to use no harsher 
term—it was organized to promote been fully understood, I am satisfied 
that the responses to its requests would have been still less in number. 

I believe in silver. I believe that the all-wise 


nding 
silver. 


the other side et the House upon the financial. policy of 
tration their votes helped to elect, it has sputtered along at intervals, 
in season and out of season, until now the fire has opened along the 
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the mint 


whole line, and the strange spectacle is witnessed of that administration 
finding scarce an advocate or defender in the house of its alleged friends. 
This discussion has been broad and long. As to its depth let the impartial 
historian say. The cave of Machpelah has been explored, and the pot- 
ters’ field has been plowed over. 

Pliny has been brought back to life, and Aristotle has narrowly es- 
caped resurrection. One aufhority has not been referred to. Itwould 
be improper to remark that possibly it has not been cited because of 
the comparative unfamiliarity of the members of this House with the 
book in which it is to be found. The other day, in rummaging amon 
the records and Statutes at Large“ in the hall library, I foun 
acopy of the book in question. It is in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. I am sorry to say it bears no evidence of injury from use. On 
turning over its pages I find these words written thereon: 

And all the drinking vessels of King Solomon were of gold, and all the ves- 
sels o: the house of the forest of Lebanon were of pure gold: none were of sil- 
ver. t was not sen bergen! accounted of in the days of Solomon. 


For the king's ships went to Tharsbish with the servants of Hiram: every three 
years vuce came the ships of Tharshish bringing gold, aud silver, ivory, and apes, 
an 


d peacocks, 

And King Solomon passed all the kings of the earth in riches and wisdom. 

And all the kings of the earth sought the presence of Solomon, to hear his wis- 
dom, that God had put in his heart. 3 
hey brought every man his present, vessels of silver, and vessels of gold, 
and raiment, harness, and spices, horses and mules, a rate year by year. 

And Solomon had four thousand stalls for horses and chariots, and twelve 
i peace horsemen; whom he bestowed in the chariot cities, and with the king 
at Jerusalem. 

And he reigned over all the kings from the river even unto the land of the Phil- 
istines, and to the border of pt. 

And the king made silver in Jerusalem as stones, and cedar trees made he as 
the sycamore trees that are in the low plains in abundance. 

Aud they brought unto Solomon horses out of Egypt, and out of all lands, 


Here we have in these few graphic words a picture of a land of wealth 
and plenty; a land where gold became so plentiful that it was used for 
the fabrication of common utensils; a land of which it was written: 

. Now the weight of gold that came to Solomon in one year was six hundred 
and three score and six talents of gold, 

Besides that which chapmen and merchants brought, and all the kings of Ara- 
bia and governors of the country brought gold and silver to Solomon. 


That land had wealth of gold and wealth of silver. Other nations 
paid tribute to it, and the country prospered. 

Sir, silver and gold are not the mere representatives of wealth. They 
are wealth itself. ' The world, by common consent, has long spoken of 
them as the precious“ metals. Their use as money is —— upon 
two facts—first, convenience of handling, avoiding the difficulties of 
barter; and second, intrinsic value equaling the value of cael ran or 
labor given. Because I believe that gold and silver coins used thus in 
the buying of goods or of labor should maintain their intrinsic value, I 
am compelled to vote against this bill. ; 

The all provides for the free coinage of silver. Its exact terms are 
as follows: 

That from and after the passage of this act all holders of silver bullion of the 
value of $50 or more, standard fineness, shall be entitled to have the same coined 
into standard silver dollars of 412} grains Troy of standard silver to the dollar, 
upon like terms and conditions as gold is now coined for private holders; that 
the standard silver dollar heretofore coined and herein provided for shall be 
the unit of account and standard of value in like manner as now provided for 
the dollar, and shall be a Jegal tender for all debts, public and private, ex- 
cept where otherwise stipulated. 

M. Cernuschi, qne of the clearest writers on metallic money, defines 
free coinage as follows: . 

: id to be free, if eve rson has a right of bri i 
apea a raher for coinage, sade of getting it — 15 pos came Dug N 

Under this bill the owner of silver bars or bullion can take them to 
the mint, pay the mint charges, and receive that silver back coined 
into alleged dollars. This is said to be, it is true, “upon like terms 
and conditions as gold is now coined for private holders;“ but under 
the law as it now stands, the holder of gold bullion receives back his 
gold coined into dollars, each eoin having in it a weight and fineness 
of gold equaling, at least, a dollar in market value. Under E Ro 

sed bill each silver dollar received back by the owner of the bullion | 
is to contain 412 grains, troy; of standard silver.” What is the 
market value to-day of these 419} grains? : 4 

Fine silver bars, that is to say, silver bars .999 fine, are worth in the 
market from $1.03} to $1.03} per troy ounce of 480 grains. The United 
States standard silver dollar contains 10 per cent. alloy, and is there- 
fore only .900 fine. fine silver bars’ at their market value to- 
day it will be seen that a dollar containing one ounce or 480 of 
silver, .900 fine, can be coined ata cost to the Government of about 95 
cents. In other words, if we.put 480 grains of silver into the dollar 
instead of 412} grains we yet put in less than one dollar in market 
value of silver. 

Following this calculation ont, we find that a silver dollar with only 
412) grains in it contains only about 79 cents market value of silver; 
or, stated in other words, a dollar of the weight and fineness proposed 
in this bill will cost the holder of the bullion only about 79 cents plus 
And, by this bill, the holder of these dollars, which 
cost him less than 80 cents each, can compel the public to receive them 


at par, except for debts expressly by contract excepted, for the bill 
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makes them a legal tender for all debts, public and private, except 
where otherwise ordered. 

In other words, a holder of a silver bar worth $790, and for which 
he can receive but $790 in any market in the world, can, under this 
bill, take that bar to the mint, pay the mint charges, which are trifling 
in amount, and receive back one thousand so-called dollars, which he 
is enabled to palm off on his neighbor in payment for the labor or the 


of that neighbor. This will, beyond all question, demoralize 
silver and drive out gold, leaving us with only a debased coinage on 
our hands. 

Because I believe in the use of both metals, I am opposed to this de- 
bauching oſ oursilver coin. Let us have the silver, but let the silver dol- 
lar which the poor man receives for his labor or the farmer for his wheat 
be an honest dollar. So far, gold has not been driven out by the base 
coins heretofore issued, but we must remember that the proposed law 
is very different from the existing law. The ‘‘ Bland act’ we now have 
is not in fact the Bland act” at all. That act was so amended in its 
passage through Congress that the coinage under it is limited, and is 
on Government account. Thecoinage has hitherto been neither “‘free’’ 
nor ‘‘unlimited,’’ as is proposed by this new bill. 

I oppose this proposed coinage because it is not honest. These fig- 
ures show it. e from time immemorial clipping or debasing the 
current coin has been a felony, and now we here, under our oaths of 
office, are asked to legalize that felony. 

I oppose this proposed coinage because it is not in the interest of the 
people. It is the interest of the people to have honest money for hon- 
est toil or product. 

I oppose this proposed coinage because it is solely in the interest of 
theowners of silver mines. They alone produce these bars. They alone 
will receive this benefit of twenty- odd cents to each dollar. They will 
not neglect to have each bar coined into dollars under this act. It may 
then be asked, will not that fact enhance the value of the bars? Two 
answers are apparent. First, the silver market is a world market. Sil- 


ver bars will not rise much in price in America beyond the price in other 


rtions of the world; and second, bars coined into dollars will have no 
intrinsic value added. This coĩnage is not to be on Government account 
but on private aceount. It may be forced into circulation by making ita 
legal tender, but it can not be forced into a higher intrinsic value, any 
more than by legislation water can be made to run freely up hill. 

We have heard much about monopolies“ lately. Sir, thesilver mine 
monopoly is one of the greatest monopolies in this country. A few men 
have become rich from the Comstocks“ and Bonanzas’’ of Colorado 
and Nevada, and now seek to add 20 per cent. to their wealth at the 
expense of the American people. 

The proposed legislation is neither wise, patriotic, nor statesmanlike, 
and as a friend of both metals I must vote against this bill. While I 
so vote I also announce that no vote of mine will be cast which will 
tend to take either metal from use as money, when properly coined, of 
the proper weight and fineness. 

Are we then without remedy? Not at all. Strike out of this bill 
the words ‘‘four hundred and twelve and a half and insert in lieu 
thereof the words four hundred and eighty,” that would not be quite 
accurate, but with the fluctuations in value would be approximately so. 
But would dollars heavier than those we now have circulate? The law 
could be so amended as to allow certificates to be issued instead. These 
certificates, if issued in denominations of one and two dollars each, and 
larger, would be convenient and useful. 

The certificates already issued have been freely accepted by the people. 
If these certificates, of convenient denominations, were backed by an 
equal value of silver in the Government vaults, the people would not 
hesitate to take them. They would answer to our old-fashioned idea 
of paper money as a promise, backed and made good by the specie in the 
vault. They would be convenient to carry. They would represent 
value. They would, especially the smaller denominations, be very con- 
venient in making change and in paying small debts. I am confident 
the people would prefer them. y. even the fiercest advocates of sil- 
yer upon this floor, they who cry night and day for debased dollars for 
the people, are extremely careful, I notice, when they step up to the 
counter of the Sergeant-at-Arms and draw their pay, to demand that 
Pay in paper and to refuse the actual coin. 

y thus providing an honest coinage and providing a certificate based 
upon that coinage would we not provide a currency based on actual 
value, and utilize the wealth the Creator planted in our hills for our 


use? 

Mr. BALLENTINE. Mr. Speaker, the silver question has attracted 
the general attention of the country fora consi period, and has 
been elaborately and ably discussed before chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, labor unions, in the public journals, and in this and 
Lancing ee fd Congress. eee be a matter of difficulty to 
present any additional facts upon uestion, nor, in my judgmen 
is further data aaay ere this House sns e eee. 
to form a correct apprehension and a just appreciation of the subject. 
However, discussion may still subserve a useful i i 


our present monetary 
functions and exhibit and recognize the beneficent offices that it is 


qualified and designed to perform inthe commercial transactions of the 
country. 
A historical statement of our financial legislation and a brief enumera- 
tion of the elements that compose the monetary system of the United 
States will pY the basis of the refiections that I desire to submit to 
this honorable body on the question now under consideration. 

; COIN LEGISLATION. 

Under the articles of confederation, and when the Spanish milled dol- 
lar was the most familiar coin in the country, Jefferson, with the con- 
currence of Washi n, suggested ina memorial presented to the Con- 
gress in 1784 that a number of said coins should be melted and assayed 
for the p of ascertaining the amount of pure silver therein, and 
with the view of establishing a unit of value for the Confederation, 

The assay showed the Spanish milled dollar to contain 371} grains of 
pure silver, and in 1785 the Congress carried into effect the suggestions 
of Jefferson and caused to be coined for the first time a dollar contain- 
ing 371} grains of pure silver and an amount of alloy of copper to make 
the weight of the standard dollar 416 grains. The articles of confed- 


eration were adopted in November, 1771, and ratified by all the States 
March 1, 1781, and the present Constitution was upon Septem- 
ber 1787, and adopted March 1789. In 1792, dw the first term ot 


Washington, when Jefferson was Secretary of State and Hamilton Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the first mint and coinage act under the Con- 
stitution was drafted by Hamilton and passed by the Congress of the 
United States. 

Under the constitutional provisions authorizing Congress to coin 
money and the value thereof and to establish weights and 
measures, this act elaborately directs what shall be done to create for 
the United States money by coinage of the precious metals of gold and 
silver. It fixes the character of the standard gold and silver coins 
deemed necessary for the monetary purposes and needs of the nation, 
and establishes the reciprocal relations of said coin. It provides for the 
coinage of a silver dollar to contain 371} grains of pure silver and, for 
purposes of hardening, 44} grains of alloy of copper, making the stand- 
ard dollar weigh 416 grains. 8 

It provides for the convenience of trade a fractional coinage, to con- 
sist of half-dollars, quarter-dollars, one-tenth of dollars, and one-twen- 
tieth of dollars of the same purity with the dollar, and differing only 
in weight of coin. It at the same time provides for the coinage of gold 
eagles, or ten dollars or units,“ half-eagles of five dollars, and quar- 
ter eagles of two and a half dollars. The eagle was to contain 247$ 
grains of pure gold and 22} grains of alloy, composed of equal parts ot 
copper ànd silver, making the standard eagle, in weight, 270 grains. 

e half and quarter eagles were to the same proportionate 
amount of pure gold and alloy found in the coin of which they were 
fractions; the relation between the silver and gold coins was indicated 
by the ratio established of 15 to 1, gold being esteemed to be worth 
fifteen times more than silver. The silver dollar and its fractions and 
the gold coin were, alike and without discrimination and limitation, 
declared to be legal tender for all debts, public and private. 

In 1834 the act of 1792 was amended so as to reduce the eagle, pre- 
viously containing 274} grains pure gold, to 232 grains, retaining the 
same quantity of alloy, but deducting 15} grains of pure gold from the 
coin and thus reducing the weight of thestandard eagle from 270 grains 
to 2544 grains. The standard gold dollar, upon this basis of fineness, 
was 27 consisting of 24} grains of pure gold and 2} grains of 
alloy. By the amendment the standard dollar contained 23.22 of pure 
gold and 2.58 grains of alloy, reducing the weight of the dollar from 27 
grains to 25.8 grains. 

The same act established by law the value of pure gold, by providing 
that it should be bought at the rate of 94.8 cents per pennyweight, 
making the ounce troy oper gold worth $20.71, and finally the ratio 
of the coins was changed from 15 to 1 to 16 to 1, the present ratio be- 
tween silver and gold. 

In 1837 the act of 1792 was further amended. Previously we had 
used the English formula of eleven-twelfths to represent the fineness 
of the coins—that is, the coin was to be eleven times fine or 11 fine and 
1 alloy. But under the act we adopted the more felicitous French 

of 900 fine and 100 alloy; an approach to this modification was 
made in the act of 1834, but was in transition to the French 

in the act of 1837. This act also the standard weight 
of the silver dollar from 416 grains to 412} grains, the reduction being 
made by subtracting 3} grains of alloy, and in this way preserving the 
integrity and value of the coins, 

In the beginning of our coinage there was no charge therefor, if the 

was willing to receive the coin value of his gold and silver bull- 
ion, after the mint had wrought it into money, but if he insisted on 
having his pay in coin before the metal had been converted, in that 
event he was charged one-half of 1 per cent. Under the act of 1837 
this conditioned charge became a fixed one, and all bullion holders who 
desired to avail themselves of the benefit of the mint were required 


to it, asa of the fund of the coinage. 

23 4840 5 e the coinage of the gold dollar and 
the double eagle, though the gold dollar was not strack off until some 
time in 1853. 

In 1853 the fractional money, the half and quarter dollars and ten 
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and five cent pieces were debased about 6 per cent. by from the 
bullion from which they were coined 22} grains of pure silver, that is, 
the bullion out of which they were made as compared with that of the 
standard silver dollar was less fine by 22} grains of pure silver. The 
effect of this legislation was to debase the coins and make it subsidi- 
ary, and was followed by a provision limiting its legal-tender function 
to the amount of $5. 

In 1873 the trade-dollar of 420 grains of standard silver, for the pur- 
pose of mecting the demands of China and other East India trade, was 
authorized to be coined to the extent of fifty millions, and said coin- 
age actually extended to nearly thirty-six millions. It failed to-meet 
the purposes of its creation, and instead of its remaining in the foreign 
trade the greater part of it returned to the United States. Itwas law- 
ful money, with greater bullion value than the standard dollar; by 
fair implication, at least, it the legal-tender Never- 
theless, by the act of 1876 it was demonetized, lost its paying 32 
dropped out of the coins of the land and no provision was made for 
redemption. 

In 1873 the silver dollar was omitted from the list of standard coins 
authorized by law and the gold dollar made the unit of value. 

In 1874 the legal-tender quality was taken from the standard silver 
dollar, except to the amount of $10. 

In 1875 the coinage of gold was relieved of cost by the repeal of the 
act imposing a cost of one-fifth of 1 per cent. for the expense of mint- 
ing the bullion. 

n 1878 silver was remonetized and the silver certificates authorized. 

In 1879, with the view of convenience, the legal-tender capacity of 
the subsidiary coins was extended to $10. 


PAPER ISSUES. 


While money, coined from the precious motals, is the measure of 
payment, it is also the measure of values, does not represent property 
but is property, and all the transactions of business that are healthily 
conducted must recognize this distinction between money proper and 
the paper issues that represent it. The values of the world are meas- 
ured by money, but the business of handling those values—their ex- 
change—is chiefly done oreo We pa the paper representatives of ere ee 
Comptroller Knox reports the financial operation of the 
on June 30, 1880, at nearly 3 000, and yet less than 1 per cent. 
of this business was done by gold, silver, and minor coins. United 
2 notes, national bank-notes, drafts, i moved 


Prior to the mint and coinage act of 1792, Continental paper money, 
payable in Spanish dollars, performed the function of representative 
money to our fathers. Antedating the same act, or currently with * 
the United States Bank issued notes representative of coin and per 
formed this function in conjunction with the State banks from the be be- 
ginning of its charter to the expiration thereof in 1811, and in arenewal 
of its charter in 1816 until the expiration thereof in 1836, aided by 
State banks, it continued to perform the same function—in supplying 
the paper representatives of money. After 1836, and until 1861, United 
States Treasury notes and certificates to some extent, but the State 
banking institutions principally, furnished the paper tokens by which 
the business transactions of the country were principally carried on. 

The exigences of a great war radically changed the financial organ- 
izations of the country, and the same forces have produced the financial 
legislation that have largely given complexion and character to our 
present monetary system. 


UNITED STATES NOTES OR GREENBACKS, 
In February, 1862, an act was providing for the issue of $150,- 
000,000 of United States notes, or ‘* greenbacks.’’ 
On March 2, 1862, an act was placing $50,000,000 of demand 
authorized under act of July, 1861, in the category of United 


notes, 
States legal-tender notes. Theact of July, 1862, Ay for the fur- 
ther issue of $150,000,000 of greenbacks. Act of March 3, 1863, pro- 


vided for a further issue, of similar notes, to the extent of $900,000,000. 
NATIONAL NOTES. 


The issue of United States notes had become so large as y to 
depreciate the value thereof. The volume was not in excess of the de- 
mands of business, but some method was imperatively demanded, by 
which the integrity of the country and its volume might be currently 
maintained. Under the circumstances it was determined to retire the 
legal-tender or greenback issues, to the extent of $400,000,000, through 
the utterance of United States bonds to that extent—an interest-bear- 
ing evidence of debt—and then, upon the basis of these bonds, to or- 
ganize a banking system which would be competent to replace and 
maintain, in the form of national-bank notes, the $400,000,000 rch ape 
backs that had been withdrawn from circulation. Accordingly, the 
act of Aie 1863, was passed, establishing what is known as our 
national banks. 

The act elaborately provides for the organization and chartering of 
national banks and the issuance to them by the Government of national 
notes based upon United States bonds to the extent of 90 per cent. of 


the face value of the bonds deposited with the Government. The notes 
the legal-tender quality of the United States note or green- 

and a limitation as to the volume of circulation was imposed and 

A TAIR E ees with the view of securing such a 

distribution of these institutions as would secure the interest of every 

section of the country. These are the main provisions of the act. Subse- 

quent legislation has removed both the limitations referred to, and now 

circulation is limited only by the amount of bonds that the banks may 

choose to it, and the place of location is left to the discretion of 
the capitalist who may desire to invest in banking enterprises. 

COLN CERTIFICATES. 

The act of 1863 authorized the issuance of certificates on the deposit 
of gold bars or gold coin, 

The act of 1874 authorized gold certificates to issue on gold bullion 
at the rate of its value in coin and not less than its market value. 
Later legislation repealed the bullion basis of gold certificates and re- 
stricts them to coin deposits. The act of 1878, third section, authorized 
the issuance of silver certificates on a deposit of silver dollars. These 
certificates, of each class, are redeemable in the coin deposited, pay all 
dues, customs and taxes, and, though not formally, are nevertheless 
practically legal tender—requiring a fixed amount of deposit in order 
to secure an issue of certificates, which in no case can beof less denom- 
ination than $10. 

EPITOMIZED SUMMARY. 

Gold coin, in double-eagles, eagles, half-cagles, quarter-eagles, and 
dollars, full | tender for all debts, with free coinage. 

Silver coin, in standard dollars of full legal tender for all debts, but 
limited in coinage to a minimum of $2,000,000 or a maximum of $4,- 
000,000 monthly. 

United States notes or greenbacks, full legal tender for all debts, ex- 

t customs dues and interest on the public debt, and limited in issue, 
to $400,000, 000. 

National or bank notes, full legal tender for all debts except customs 
dues and interest on the public debt. These notes are issued by the 
Government to the banks, based on United States bonds deposited in 
the Treasury, and the volume is unrestricted, except by the amount of 
bonds deposited. 

Silver and gold based on deposit of coin and in denomi- 
nation vd not less than $10, with no maximum limit, legal tender for 
ER publie dues, redeemable in coin, and practically legal tender for all 

ebts. 

Subsidiary coin, in half and quarter dollars, ten and five cent pieces, 
nickels, two and one cents, token or representative money, is legal tender 
for $10, and redeemable in lawful money. 

Before closing this historical sketch of our financial legislation, I de- 
sire to call attention to what I conceive to be some misapprehension 
relative to our units of value. It is generally asserted and believed 
that we have had at the same time in our monetary system currently 
only one unit of value; that the standard silver dollar was our unit of 
value from 1792 until 1873; that the gold dollar, under the act of 1873, 
became our unit of value and is so to the present time, and that the 
simple remonetization of the silver dollar did not restore to it the unit 
quality which it possessed prior to its demonetization. 

I except, sir, to the correctness of either of these views, and allege 
that we have always had two units of value, except in the interval 
covered by the time that elapsed between the demonetization and the 
remonetization of silver. Alexander Hamilton, the author of our mint 
and coinage act of 1792, preceded the draught of the bill with sugges- 
tions, embodied in an elaborate report, in which he said: 

It seems to me most advisable not to attach the unit exclusively to either one 
of the eo ge en because this can not be done 8 without destroying the 
office an — 2 one of them as money and ucing it to the situation 
of mere merchandise. 

The ratio T the metals was established, the standard of bull- 
ion in each case, the pure metal and the alloy in each coin were also 
determined, and the denominations of the coins were designated. 

Expressly, and prior to the provisions for coining silver, the gold 
eagle was as ‘‘ten dollars or units,” and then the silver dollar, 
described as ‘‘one dollar or unit,” and these designations were stamped 
on the edge of each coin. The merit of each coin depended upon itself, 
and after the relation between the metals had been established the 
money value of the coin depended upon its composition. The ‘‘ten 
units ted the gold dollar just as certainly as the silver unit 
represented the hundred cents of which it was the multiple. The law 
was constructed to carry out Hamilton’s report of 1791, and created 
the double units, for the reasons he had suggested in said report. 

If this construction is correct, the Jaw giving gold the quality of the 
“unit of value“ was useless, because it already possessed that quality 
in common with silver; nor is the status of gold, under the recent act 
that seeks to make it the exclusive unit, improved, because the act of 
1878 has restored the legal-tender quality to the silver dollar, subject 
to the provisions of the act of 1837, and gives the silver dollar all the 
qualities that it possessed under that act, among which was its capac- 
ity as one of the units of value. This quality of the silver dollar was 
never taken from it by direct provisions of law, but was lost as the inci- 
dent to its demonetization. If it had first been deprived by legislation 
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of its unit quality, and then demonetized, both qualities would have to 
be restored by statute. 

The legislation by which silver was restored to its integrity as one 
of our moneys, while not formally repealing the act that made gold 
the ‘‘unit of value,” so far annuls it as a subsequent act as to place 
28 dollars on the same basis of equality that they had held until 


If these views are correct and accepted as the basis of legislation and 
administration, a great deal of confusion in administration would be 
avoided, and the artificial depreciation of one metal by giving to the 
other exclusive prerogatives, to which it is not legally entitled, will 
be overcome and corrected. 

For the purpose of information and illustration, I submit the follow- 
ing statistical tables: 


No. 1.— The coins of the world in their relation to population. 
Population. 
93, 000, 000 


The estimated population of the world is 1, 400, 000, 000. Of this num- 
ber 500, 000, 000 use the base metals of iron, copper, tin, or brass for com- 


mercial purposes, or else resort to direct exchange of products. The 
remaining population, 900,000,000, including the highly civilized com- 
munities of the world, recognize the precious metals as the material of 
their coins. 


No. 2.—Amount of gold and silver in circulation. 


Estimate. | Aggregate. | Gold. | Silver. 
First estimate. $6,049, 000,000 83. 294, 000, 00 | $2,755, 000,000 
Second estimate... . . 7, 000, 000,000 | 3, 780, 000, 000 3, 220, 000, 000 


The first estimate of volumes of coin now in circulation throughout the 
world is by Superintendent Burchard, and the latter by an eminent 
European statistician. . Both authorities agree in the relative distribu- 
tions, as 54 per cent. of gold and 46 per cent. of silver. 


No. 3.—Currency of chief commercial nations. 


Total. 


Countries. 


| Gold. | Silver. | Notes, 


$260, 685,000 | $943, 000,000 | $1, 839, 085, 000 


95,000,000 | 199, 160, 000 874, 660, 000 
595,000,000 | 574,675,000 | 2. 018, 675, 000 
211.000, 000 286, 251, 000 251, 000 

60, 000,000 | 80, 000, 000 213, 000, 000 

57,000,000 | 81, 675, 000 166, 675, 000 

5,000,000 | 23,370,000 42, 320, 000 

70, 000,000 | 4. 787, 000 204, 737, 000 

15,000,000 | ` 24, 960, 000 56, 960, 000 

76, 000,000 | 286, 871; 000 407, 871, 000 


On the authority of our foreign ministers we are informed by the Di- 
rector of the Mint that the currency above indicated, gold, silver, and 
notes, is taken at par in all business transactions except in the case of 
Austria-H where the notes are received at par with silver, but 
gold is used in trade only on special agreement.“ 


No. 4.—Gold and silver coin and bullion in United States in 1878 and 1885. 


1885. 


Gold. | Silver. Gold. | Silver. 


sza, ooo, oo | $65, 000, 000 | $563,000, 000 | $264, 000, 000 
10, 671, 164 3. 374, 982 63, 422, 646 5,561, S41 


228, 671, 164 | 68, 376, 962 | 620,422, 046 | 269, 661, S41 


No. 5.—The price of a given quantity of sixteen principal agricultural prod- 
ucts in the years 1870 and 1885. 


Price. 


—. $10 83.4 
— 771.83 


es represent 80 per cent. of the agricultural products, and 
the data show that they have depreciated nearly one-third since 1870. 


No. 6.—Gold and silver imports and exports from 1878 to 1885, inclusive. 


Metals. | Imports. | Exports. 
Gold coin and bullion. . . . . eee. $301, 025, 100 8113, 744, $43 
Silver coin and bullion. . . .. .. ... 103,914,953 172, 145,209 
Excess of gold imports Over exports. ...... . .. . . . $187, 280, 357 
Excess of silver exports over insports..........+ PERANTE AEE reas 68, 230, 256 


No. 7.—Population and currency in four principal nations. 


| United States. | France. Belgium, Holland, 
Population s$ 60, 000, 000 37,672,000 | 5,585,000 | 4.172 
rreney. $1, 839, 085, 000 | $2, 018, 675,900 $213, 000,000 $166, 675,000 
Amount per capita... 36.5 53.6 31 37.9 
This historical sketch of our financial legislation, the of the 


elements that enter into our monetary system, and the statistical tables 
submitted in connection therewith, though not exhaustive of the facts, 
are sufficient to make an intelligent discussion of the subject practicable. 

My views, Mr. Chairman, on this question are radical. believe it 
would be wise and beneficent to remove all restrictions from the coin- 
age of silver, and to permit this metal to stand on its own merits, and 
to fight its way, unhandicapped, and on equally favorable conditions 
with gold. 

The united production of silver and gold, the approximately uniform 
relation in volume that they sustain to each other, and the increasing 
demands that the wealth of the world is steadily making upon each, 
for artistic purposes, combine to evince the wisdom and the necessity 
of yoking them together fairly as money metals in the ratio that we 
have adopted of 16 to 1; and the premises considered, the same eco- 
nomic law that prevents excessive coinage of gold will prevent excess 
in silver coinage. A 

Further, I believe it would be wise to restore the purity and the 
legal-tender qualities to our subsidiary silvér coins that they 
prior to the debasing act of 1853, because this restoration would put 
the lighter silver coins into circulation, and to that extent would sup- 
ply, iť necessary, a restriction upon the excessive coinage of the silver 
dollar, aud ‘serve as a sort of ce-wheel in preserving the equilib- 
rium between the silver dollar and its more precious brother, the gold 
coin. 

If I may not expect to compass the pupos that I have expressed, 
relative to silver coinage, I shall most eartlestly insist that the present 
silver legislation shall stand and that the law shall be administered in 
good faith and according to its letter and spirit, and that any addi- 
tional legislation necessary to these ends shall be secured. 

Why, sir, should silyer coinage be ed? Why the minimum, 
rather than the maximum, amount of silver dollars be coined? The 
position summarize all their arguments when they point to the present 
depreciation of silver bullion as compared with gold. When they affirm 
that silver dollars will not circulate, will drive gold out of the country, 
and thus produce a hurtful contraction of the currency, and at the same 
time deprive the business of the country of the money essential for set- 
tling foreign exchanges and handling international trade, will invite to 
v as a dumping-ground, the surplus silver of Europe, and unsettle 

ues in our own midst, to the great damage of labor and capital, the 
rich and the poor, they but elaborate the summarized ment that I 
have stated. The princi argument is specious but has little substan- 
tive value, and the particular, considerations deduced from it, in the 
light of history and philosophy, can not be maintained. 

Admitting the commercial depreciation of silver, as compared with 
gold, to the extent of 20 per cent., if it shall appear that the deprecia- 
tion is referable to artificial causes and not the result of an economic 
law, or that it is temporary and will be short lived, or that deprecia- 
tion is coupled with such compensative industrial and commercial con- 
ditions as to render it innocuous and harmless, the force and strength of 
the objections are gone. Let us, for a moment, discuss this principal 
propsition of the friends of suspension. For more than twenty centuries 
gold and silver have been the money metals of the advanced nations of 
the world. ; 

Why were they selected for coinage? Why make them money rather 
than any other metals? A clear conception of the nature of money will 
go far toward thesolution of this silver question. There are other metals 
more precious than gold and silver; there are other metals intrinsically 
more useful than gold and silver; but there are no metals of the right 
volume to make them precious and of the right qualities to make them 
coins except gold and silver. Money is property, and not the represent- 
ative of property, and it has the capacity to pay debts incurred, and to 
purchase commodities desired, because it is property and has the qual- 
ities that enable it to measure obligations for the purpose of payment, 
and measure values for the p of purchase. Any coin that does 
not possess the qualities that will enable it to perform the functions in- 
dicated may be money, but it is bad money, and incapable of orm- 
ing the offices for which money was created by intelligent and enlight- 
ened men. 

I repeat the question, sir. Why were these metals selected for more 
than twenty-four centuries as the material for money? They have in- 
trinsic utilities of a double sort to entitle theni to the preference that 
they have received as money metals. First, they have the utilities 
that belong in common to baser metals; they can be converted into 
articles of convenience, like copper, iron, tin; into articles of artistic 
beauty superior in attraction to the products of any other metal. See- 
ond, they are susceptible of minute subdivisions, plastic, and easily 
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coined, free from waste by the action of air, water, and chemical forces; 
they do not oxidize, and are like the treasures that sinners are ex- 
_ *horted to lay up in heaven, where moth and rust do not corrupt.” 
These latter qualities, which are intrinsic, are indispensable elements 
in any money metal. Third, they are produced in limited measures 
and in ratios as to volume of great uniformity. Sometimes gold is ab- 
normally increased and becomesdepreciated. Sometimes silver is more 
than ordinarily abundant in production and is temporarily depreciated, 
but these relative changes in volume of production are not of frequent 
recurrence and are of such a character as need rarely disturb the mone- 
tary system of a country. 
As illustrative of this general idea, go back to the close of the fif- 
teenth century. In 1492 America was discovered, and the Spanish- 
American silver and gold mines gh their product to the world, and 
depreciated the value of gold and silver one-fourth, but very slightly 
ected the relative value of the two metals. At that time the ratio 
was 10 and 11 of silver to 1 of gold. In 1650 it gradually went up to 
15 and 16 to1, and remained there for two centuries and a quarter, 
until disturbed by te silver legislation of 1873. 

The qualities that I have indicated in the primary and secondary 
elements that constitute the intrinsic excellence of silver and gold, 
added to the relative excellence of its rarity, its uniformity in aggre- 
gate volumeof metaland the stability of the ratio between the metals, 
combine to fix the property value of gold and silver, and have induced 
the selection of these metals for purposes of coinage, The official stamp 
that makes them coin also increases their value by giving them a new 
utility, which demands for them a new and additional market. Yetthe 
metals and the coinsaresubjecttotheeconomiclaw ofsupply and demand, 
and both, as metals and coins, are, to some extent, a variable value. 

When the supply exceeds the demand they depreciate, and when the 
demand exceeds the supply they appreciate. But these variations are 
rarely such as to demand any tinkering with the integrity of the coins, 
and for economic purposes, at least, they can always be corrected by 
changing the ratio between the metals in extreme cases, and will ordi- 
narily, without governmental interference, find a corrective in the less 
or greater demands of the arts on silver and gold. : 

I have attempted to give the true philosophy of money and the con- 
siderations that de jne the use of silver and gold as money. In 
addition to their intrinsic qualities that give them property value and 
at the same time adapt them for coinage, I have shown that the volume 
of their products is approximately fixed and the ratio of their produc- 
tion uniform for extended periods. If they should be produced in ex- 
traordinary volume at exceptional periods, as on the discovery of 
America, it might be necessary, to preserve their money integrity, to 
improve the standard bullion by an increase in fineness. If they should 
vary in ratio or relative production it might be necessary to change the 
ratio between the metals as now established at 16 to 1 to a higher 
ratio, 

I have suggested that the variations in either of these cases are of 
rare occurrence, and that, as the rule, the economic law of supply and 
demand and the increased demand for each of the precious metals for 
purposes of art will regulate the variations so as not to disturb the re- 
lations of the coins to each other, and thus preserve the integrity of 
each. The fact that I desire to impress upon the House is that we 
should rely upon natural and not upon artificial causes for the regula- 
tion of this question. Is there such depreciation of the metal silver as 
to destroy its valne as acoin—as to demand either demonetization, re- 
striction, or suspension of coinage? I affirm that the present deprecia- 
tion of the commercial value of silver is not of such measure as to re- 
quire suspension or restriction in coinage, especially on the score that 
nai peen silver dollar is a debased coin. 

e relative bullion value of the dollar and fractional coinage of 1792 
was uniform with standard gold until 1821, when England demonetized 
her silver coin. From 1821 to 1834 gold commercially, as compared 
with silver, commanded a premium from 3to8 per cent. In the latter 
year we reduced the amount of pure gold in our gold coins, and from 
that date the silver dollar, as a metal, was worth from 3 to G per cent. 
more than the gold in the gold dollar. It was not found necessary during 
this time, embracing the gold discoveries of California and Australia, 
beginning in 1848 and culminating in 1853 and 1856, by which gold 
was commercially depreciated; and the subsequent silver discoveries in 
Russia, Nevada, and Colorado, by which the commercial value of silver 
wits depreciated, to make any radical changes in either the ratio, the 
fineness, or the weight of our silver and gold coins. 

The complaint among the people was, in all these years, not as to the 
quality, but the quantity of our coins; they were good enough, but not 
abundant enough to meet the popular demands for circulation. In 
view of these facts, there is nothing in the present commercial depre- 
ciation of silver to justify either restriction or suspension. This con- 
clusion is sustained by other facts. By reference to statistics it will be 
perceived that, as compared with the ratio of Russia, which is 15.3 to 
1; of France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, Spain, and Switzerland, which 
is 15} to 1; of Austria, which is 15.8, to 1; of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Holland and Portugal, which is 15.6 to 1, our ratio of 16 to 1 makes 
our silver dollar more valuable than that of any of the countries to 
which we have adverted. - 


In all the countries referred to, even including Great Britain with her 
India possessions, the proportion of silver to gold is greater than with 
us, the commercial value of the metal the same as with us; and yet no 
m disturbances have occurred; no charges that the silver coins 
of these countries are debased and dishonest, and no suggestions are 

that look to eliminating silver from their monetary systems. 

But take another view of the subject, and admit that the commer- 
cial depreciation of silver is of magnitude enough to demand adminis- 
trative if not legislative action to restrain the increasing volumes of 
silver coins, there is connected with the commercial depression of the 
metal an industrial and commercial condition that breaks the force of 
the argumentof the anti-silver advocates. By reference totable No. 5, 
giving the relative prices of important and prime commodities in 1870 
when silver was at a premium, and 1885 when it was at a discount, 
commercially, it will be observed that these commodities are to-day 
worth less by 30 and 40 per cent. than they were in 1870. They have 
depreciated more, commercially, than the metal whose coin purchases 
them. 

Whether this condition of things be an evil or not, it proves, at least, 
the integrity of the silver coin; and it is always safe to use either of the 
metals as coin when they, under the economic law of supply and de- 
mand, do not commercially: depreciate more than the great products 
which they are intended to purchase and exchange. I submit that if 
gold as a metal was handicapped as silver has been by unfriendly leg- 
islation and administration, its depreciation would have been as great, 
if not greater, than silver; that the present enhanced value of gold is 
not intrinsic, but circumstantial; and it smacks of impertinence to take 
this fortuitous, fictitious, and forced enhancement of gold as metal as 
a basis of comparison with silver with the view of placing further dis- 
abilities upon the silver dollar, the money of the masses. 

Farther, I allege the commercial disparity between the metal value 
of the coins is not natural but artificial, and thatit can be removed by 
modifying or neutralizing the artificial forces that produced it. There is 
nothing, sir, in the intrinsic qualities of the precious metals, nor in the 
relative volume of production, that would make a pound of gold worth 
more than 16 pounds of silver. Let us note the artificial appliances 
by which metal gold has come to be worth more in the market than 
metal silver by 20 per cent. 

The enhancement has not originated from any natural or economic 
law, but has been produced by legislation relative to gold coins, which 
reflexively enhances the gold bullion. Gold is the only commodity 
whose value is fixed by statute. 

Under the act of 1834 the value of the gold pennyweight was fixed 
at 94.8 cents, niaking the troy ounce of pure gold worth 20.71. Since 
that time gold bullion has been purchased at this rate. The cost of 
coinage of gold, once one-half of 1 per cent., has been removed. On the 
other hand, the price of silver has been unfixed by statute and deter- 
mined by purchase in the market, and unrelieved of the cost of coin- 
age. The coin has competed for commercial supremacy with the gold 
metal thus favored and the silver metal thushandicapped. The effect 
has been the commercial depreciation of silver. 

Again, in 1873 silver dollars were left out of the list of coins author- 
ized to be produced, and in 1874 the legal-tender quality of silver dol- 
lars was destroyed, except to the extent of $10. This was calculated 
to depreciate silver commercially. A further depreciation resulted from 
the demonetization of silver by Germany in 1873. Silver, remonetized 
in 1878, is still restricted in its coinage monthly to a minimum of 
$2,000,000 and a maximum of $4,000,000. It can readily be perceived 
that the effect of this legislation is the commercial depreciation of silver. 
Though silver is one of the coins that constitute the consideration for 
the public debt, bonds and interest, and legal-tenders, or greenbacks, 
yet, for some reason not apparent to the ordinary mind, silver is neither 
used for payment of the bonded debt, the interest thereon, nor for the 
reserve in the Treasury for legal-tender notes. 

Thus administrative as well as legislative action, by enhancing the 
gold coin as against the silver fall legal-tender dollar, have contributed 
to the commercial depreciation of silver. Added to these depressing 
forces has been the action of the combined national banks, bondholders, 
and other speculative syndicates of capital to demonetize silver in favor 
of a single gold standard, and, failing in that, of restricted silver coin- 
age and currently a suspension of even this minimum coinage of silver. 
It is easy to perceive how such a combination of banks, syndicates, and 
bondholders can regulate the public sentiment—thé volume of circula- 
tion, legislation, and consequently the commercial value of silver. To 
the causes thus enumerated the depreciation of silver bullion is refer- 
able. They are artificial, and to enhance the value of silver there is no 
need for a modification of our monetary system, but it is only necessary 
that these artificial disturbing forces should be neutralized. 

Let us consider in detail some of the causes of silver depreciation. 
Waiving the effect of unfriendly legislation, it is pertinent to note how 
the action of administration and the combination of speculative capital 
have combined to affect the commercial value of one of our money met- 
als, and ultimately to disturb the equilibrium of our monetary system. 
The Chief Executive before entering upon his dignified office, in a let- 
ter proclaimed himself in favor of the suspension of silver coinage. 

In a Cabinet meeting held on September 15, 1885, the administration 


programme was further discussed relative to silver coinage. In his an- 


nual message to Congress of December, 1885, the same views were 
announced, followed by the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 

Comptroller of the Currency, and of other financial officers to the same 
effect. It was suggested that the continued coinage of the silver dol- 
lar, even under the limitations as to volume of the act of 1878, would 
result in driving gold out of the country and a disastrous contraction 
of the currency; in inability to pay the public debt and the interest 


thereon in gold, and indastrial were predicted as the 
consequences of this line of action. 
I am to concede integrity to administrative officers, but I 


can not perceive either the wisdom or the legality of the action that 
they recommend or the position that they have assumed. 

Silver was a full legal tender for all debts, public and private, when 
the greenback and bonded obligations were incurred, and so much is 
conceded by the act of 1870. Coin of full legal tender, silver and gold, 
was the consideration of our debts and not a specific coin. The Con- 

in a joint resolution of January 25, 1878, clearly aad impressively 
33 their construction of all financial legislation on this question 
oe to date, 
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Mareh 1 in 1800, it was provided and declared that tho faith of the United States 
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Whereas all bonds of the United States area Be to be issued under 8 act 
entitled An act to provide for the resumption of ments,” roved 
January 14, 1875, are requited be of the descri; bonds of the United 
States described in the said contr ‘ee ieee roved J sale 14, 1870, entitled “An 
act to authorize the oe of the nati 

Whereas at the date of the passage of said act of Congress last aforesaid, to 
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Yet the Presidentand hissubordinatesin the Departmentof the Treas- 
ury undertake, in contravention of law, by executive action, to change 
the condition and terms of the contract between the United States and 
its creditors, and insist that a coin contract shall be paid in a specific coin 
alone. They proceed on this basis to pay gold only, instead of gold and 
silver, for the bonds that are retired and the interest on them. I, for 
one, will not consent, without protest, to an exercise of administrative 
discretion in the interpretation and execution of the laws that practically 
subverts them. ‘The President and his Cabinet are simply American 
citizens, and are entitled tono special privileges. As officials, they are 
public servants, not masters of the people, and have no right either to 


make or to subvert a ag pene 

While speaking with due respect of the Chief Magistrate and his ad- 
visers, I am constrained to say that his premature precipitation of the 
silver issue upon the country is not only hurtful to the party that 
elected him, but dangerous in the eztaere to the best interests of the 
people, without respect to party. a Ag ct sir, there is no 
wisdom in the programme that he and his advisers have enunciated 
upon the silver question. It is apparent that this forced and unnatural 
construction and , one-sided administration of the law affecting 
the status and functions of the silver dollar will depreciate the com- 
mercial valne of silver. 

The national banks, the creatures and agents of the Government, un- 
der the law, find their highest offices in the protection of the integrity 
of the currency and in furthering the convenience of the Government 
which created them and the communities which patronize them, The 
discretion conferred in their charters to increase or reduce their circu- 
lation is of vital importance to our monetary system, because it sup- 
plies the elastic qualities needed to prevent both a deficiency and a 
redundancy. 

A redundant currency breeds extravagant speculation and unhealthy 
growth; a deficient circulation unsettles values, against property and 
labor, suspends activity, and produces commercial distress. To avoid 
these evils, it was found necessary to add to the fixed volumes of coin 
and legal tender that entered into our system an elastic element ad- 
mirably supplied by the national hanks, when administered in good 
faith and according to the letter and spirit of their charters. 

The unwritten law underlying the national-bank legislation was that 
they were custodians of moneys and securities, and their first obliga- 
tion was to preserve the integrity of each. In the nature of things, 
they were expected to be impartial as to all the money and securities 
of the country, taking each on its merits, as established by law, as 
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sally ss the judge should hear the case pending before him, and as free 
from speculation in the values of which they were the custodians as 
the-husband would be in the virtue of his own wife. 

Further, in the exercise of the discretion of increasing or decreasing 
their circulation they were expected to study the commercial wants ot 
the community and to increase and reduce the volume of their issues, 
not whimsically, arbitrarily, nor speculatively, but frankly, as the needs 
of business demanded. They were placed by the unwritten law, not 
in the attitude of the sun that gives heat nor the frost that brings cold; 
but as a thermometer that measures the temperature. Their 
sion or contraction of the volume of circulation was intended to cor- 
respond to and indicate the changes in trade and to meet the exigen- 
cies of these changes; but it was never designed, and especialy in their 
own interest, to produce such 

Now, asa Beda of historical fact, while conceding the importance 
of the national-bank element in our monetary system, I ava reluctantly 
constrained to declare that they have ignored their honerable preroga- 
tives and perverted their dignified functions. They have become specu- 
lators in moneys and securities instead of the honorable custodians and 
trustees thereof; they have selected United States bends and the gold 
coin, and have built them up adventitionsly, as against all other moneys 
and securities, and they are to-day at the head of the speculative com- 
binations that propose to destroy the greenback, emasculate the coin 
certificate, and debauch the silver dollar in the interest of the bonds 
that they control and the gold that they have hoarded. 

Not content, as a financial thermometer, to note the commercial 
temperature of the country with the view that they may supply or 
withdraw currency as it may be needed, they have e to pre- 
rogatives of sun and frost-king—making temperature and utilizing their 
own creation by an arbitrary expansion and contraction of the currency 
in their own speculative interest. These institutions have been the 
most powerful factors in the commercial depreciation of silver because 
of the systematic war they have waged against the silver dollar. 

Mr. Speaker, artificial depreciation of one of the money metals may 
be so great as to impair the current values and uses of the coin, but the 
force of such artificial influences in its nature is ephemeral, temporary, 
and the remedy for the ills that flow therefrom is not the abandon- 
ment or even material modification of the monetary system attacked, 
but in the withdrawal or neutralization of the unfriendly forces that 
have produced the metal depreciation under discussion. 

To show the effect of unfriendly administrative agitation on the sil- 
ver question, and to satisfy questioners that I have not overrated this 
influence, I quote from English journals current comments on the an- 
nouncement that the President and Cabinet had concluded to recom- 
mend the suspension of the silver coinage. The announcement was 
made on the 16th September, 1885, and the price of silver per ounce 
was 50 pence, and on the 17th the price fell to 47} pence. The London 
Economist commenting on the fall of silver, said: 

In the main, rm is only the old cause—apprehension as to the future of silver— 


which has been in operation for years, but which has recently been revived and 
pop mg by the agitation in the United States against the continuous coinage 


7 Taide and China Telegraph of the 26th of September said: 


Ata Cabinet council, held in Washington on the 15th instan 2 was resolved 
to recommend Congress to stop coining silver under the Bland bill. „and the semi- 
panic on Thursday, September 17, was a not unnatural consequence. 


The London Banker’s Magazine for the beginning of October says: 


The agitation of the repeal of the Bland act isa main cause of the d ia- 
tion. amount of silver coinage in the States is 5,000,000 pounds sterling an- 
nually; and were Congress to sanction an abrogation of the law that enforces 
the absorption of thatamount by the Treasury, a complete glut would doubtless 
be seen on the market. 


The Manchester Guardian of October 16 said: 

The recent heavy fall in the silver market and the Eastern exchan ngos hasbeen 
caused mainly by an apprehension of the repeal of the American silver-coinage 
act of 1878. 

By a general reference to the brief tabulated statements it will be 
found that 700,000,000 of population have adopted the silver stand- 
ard of money; that 197,000,000 have adopted silver as one of its full 
legal-tender coins, and 93,000,000 have adopted gold as their standard. 
Silver is dignified and honored in that it is the accepted measure of the 
majority of the vulues of the world, and is used, as a standard, by more 
than three-fourths of the civilized populationsof the earth. Theamount 
of gold and silver by the statistics stands related as 54 to 46 per cent., 
and the ten great commercial nations accept these coins, as also their 
national paper representatives, at par with cach other in all business 
transactions. 

lt further appears that the gold and silver in the United States in 
1878, when remonetization of silver was accomplished, stood related to 
each other as 3 to 1—the gold being $228,000,000 and the silver $68,- 
000,000, and that seven years after the law had been in operation gold 
had increased to about $626,000,000 and silver to about $269,000, 000, 
sustaining the ratio to ench other of 2) to 1. The silver had not ex- 
pelled the gold, nor unnaturally and unhealthily changed its relations 
to it. 

Further, the gold and silver imports and exports from 1878 to 1885, 
inclusive, establish as a fact that the result of present legislation has 
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been the introduction of more gold by imports than was expected, to 
the extent of $187,000,000, and the exports in excess of imports of 
silver to the extent of $68,000,000. These statistics are additional evi- 
dences that silver coin has neither demoralized the monetary system 
nor debased any of the currency of the United States. It appears cur- 
rently that the average prices of sixteen principal agricultural prod- 
ucts were in 1870 one-third higher than in 1885; exhibiting a depre- 
ciation in this class of commodities greater than in the commercial value 
of silver, and thus showing that silver coinage at the present rate might 
be safely permitted to continue. : 

Finally, the currency considered in its relations to population, in the 

us states of France, Belgium, and Holland, teaches us a lesson 
of the highest economic importance. The statistics show that these 
nations have an abundant and ample volume of circulation, their dis- 
tribution per capita of their currency being, in the order named, $53.6, 
$38.1, $39.9, while the United States possesses only $36.5. 

Facts as well as philosophy indicate the wisdom and necessity not 
only of an adequate monetary system, but of an ample volume of cur- 
rency for both the convenience of commerce and the protection of all 
the property rights of the citizens. When supply and demand are 
healthily and normally related the money of a country not only sup- 
plies the basis and measures of business obligations, but of the wealth 
of the people; and a reduction in the volume, when selfishly and im- 
properly made, to the extent it proceeds, cuts down and reduces the 
value 1 and labor together. 

The inistrators of law and the speculative combinations acting 
with them, who propose to eliminate practically the silver dollar, the 
coin certificate, and the United States note from the of the 
country, with the manifest to enhance the purchasing power of 
gold coins and national-bank notes, invade the rights of and 
Jabor and impair the obligations of the contracts of the debtor class as 
substantially as would said obligations be impaired against the creditor 
class by a change of the consideration of the national bond from coin 
to the greenback, and they destroy property of the debtor classes, by 
this method of legislation and administrative contraction, as surely 
though indirectly as if they applied the torch to their houses. The 
pert not submit to any further trifling or aggression in this 
tion. : 

ADDITIONAL LEGISLATION NEEDED. 

I do not, Mr. Speaker, deem the improvement of our monetary sys- 

tem requires the elimination therefrom of a single im ant element. 
Retain gold and silver in their integrity, use the coin for 
the p to which it is admirably adapted, and retain the certifi- 
cates, the United States notes, and the national notes as representatives 
of money and with their legal-tender capacity. But I believe that sup- 
plemental legislation is desirable in order to compact the system and 
increase its efficiency. Destroy the distinction between the and 
silver certificates and issue coin certificates in lieu thereof; è them 
full legal tender for all debts, public and private; provide that they shall 
be paid in gold or silver, at the option of the Government; direct their 
issuance in denominations of one, two, five, and ten dollars, and fix the 
maximum denomination for the great bulk of the certificates at the 
limit of $500, and finally make the certificates a permanent constituent 
in our system. 
Abolish the greenback or United States note of the denomination of 
one, two, and five dollars, and maintain its present volume by the issu- 
ance of notes of a larger denomination to the notes men- 
tioned, abridge the power of the national bank to issue notes of a 
smaller denomination than $10, and forbid the issue of certificates as at 
present practiced, on deposit of United States notes. I would make 
these changes so as to keep the coin certificate and the greenback as a 
shield for the people against arbitrary contraction by the national banks, 
and I would keep the coin certificate as a permanent part of the system, 
in view of the approachiug redemption of the bonded securities which 
now underlie the bank issues, and whose redemption will, ultimately, 
change the basis upon which banking will proceed. 

Finally, I believe it is possible to organize, upon the basis of bullion 
and coin, a system of credits for international uses, and with or with- 
out international co-operation, that will render the shipment and trans- 
3 in settling the balances of trade of the precious metals, coin 
or bullion, unnecessary except on rare occasions. We may do this 
under an act of and without a convention with any foreign 
power, or it may be desirable to follow legislation by conventional 
agreements with the nations with whom we chiefly trade. 

I have discussed this subject, Mr. Speaker, on the supposition that 
this great nation was entitled to its own financial system and did not 
need international agreements to prescribe the integrity of its money 
or iis currency. Vet, I believe in the near future, if we preserve our 
money system in its vigor against the insidious attacks of the national 
banks, bondholding and other moneyed syndicates, we shall witness a 
substantial agreement among all commercial nations relative to the 
oie i currency that shall handle the commercial values of the 
wor 

Commerce, involving an intermingling and intercommunication of 
people and the exchange of their respective commodities, is the creator 
and minister of civilization. Steam and electricity supply the transit 
for the world’s products, and bring producer and consumer face to face. 


Thereafter the three great agencies, the facilities that expedite trade, 
are universal language for purposes of communication, an uniform sys- 
tem of weights and measures as a basis for business agreements, and an 
accepted and common currency as a medium for payment and ex- 


y a new commercial of twelve hundred words, not 
one-fourth of the original and ingrafted words of the English language, 
has been devised and put successfully and very extensively into pae 
tice. It has its grammar, reader, and dictionary, which have been 
translated into every European tongue and is being taught to-day in 
more than a hundred European institutions. 

The metric system of weights and measures has been legalized even 
by us; is extending throughout Europe, and bids fair to become inter- 
national. Why may we not approach the money problem with the 
reasonable hope that the community interest of the world will be sub- 
stantially unified in its money standards as it promises to be in its 
and a common method of communication? 
ents would be helpful to commerce though not 
essential, but this py issue of events can never be realized, even 
distantly, unless we e the integrity of our financial system. 

Mr. McADOO, Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of bimetallism and op- 
posed to unlimited coinage of silver at this time as likely to produce 
monometallism. Demonetization of silver means gold alone. Unlim- 
ited silver, when all the world is grabbing for gold, means silver and 
nothing but silver for the United States, What a cloud of talk hovers 
over the silver question! Are you a ‘‘gold-bug” ora “‘silver king ?” 
shout the extremists, as if of necessity one must be either. 

‘The scheming gold-bugs can take care of themsclves, and the power- 
ful, autocratic, mine-owning silver kings, who have the country now 
under their feet, and are playing to swindle the poor aud helpless, have 
advocates enough. Let somebody speak forthe people. Sound reason, 
universal experience and consent, and the Constitution of the United 
States make gold and silver metals the medinm of exchange or money 
of this country. These metals have the highest intrinsic value. Beyond 
this valuethestate gives them additional purchasing power by its patent. 
Commerce and international intercourse make it necessary that all or 
many nations shall unite to give value as money to these metals be- 
yond their intrinsic value. If all the other nations of the earth unite 
to demonetize silver, the demand being less, it will depreciate. The 
world needs both metals. The grinding Shylocks prefer monometal- 
lism, but the people want a good volume for their wants, and will tax 
both metals for a supply. 

To bring about bimetallism, free coinage of gold and silver, we must 
force international action on behalf of silver. The gold nations of 
Europe want us to become the great silver dumping-ground. To be- 
gin the unlimited coinage of silver now is to aid the almost universal 
conspiracy against that metal, and postpone, if not entirely wreck, the 
cause of bimetallism. Gentlemen who want free trade in everything 
and unlimited protection for the silver mines should consider this 
phase of the question. Free-trade England, aptly dubbed by a great 
Englishman as the Pecksniff of nations, is cheering on the silverites so 
that she may have sufficient of the scarcer metal, gold. 

If all the world were for silver and she alone for gold her supply 
would be sufficient. So she thought in 1816 when she hunted silver 
out of the island and drew the gold of everybody else to her own mar- 
ket. In a question of the pocket who so cunning as Mr. Bull? The 
rest of Europe used the two metals. There was no unseemly grabbing 
for gold. In 1873 Germany, secing England’s advantage and the ap- 
parent helplessness of her continental neighbors, struck silver almost 
to the heart. She started the rush for gold. Bismarck reached over 
and began to take a share of gold from Mr. Bull. The game was up 
now. Gold was on the run, and the nations of the Latin Union joined 
the little and the big dogs in the chase. France saw the silver 
stream fi g in and the yellow river running out, and reluctantly 
entered the pursuit. England, like an octopus, pushes her feelers and 
her suckers into every quarter of the world for gold. Europe is no 
longer good hunting-ground, and so she is looking across the Atlantic. 
India, which she has robbed of all available assets as well as her lib- 
erty, she compels to be her silver market. India has no choice. What 
sarcasm to quote her for silver in these piles of wonderful statistics ! 
Says Mr. Tidman, an eminent English writer: 

It may be taken, on the highest authority, that the.scramble for gold has be- 
gun. 

And further says this able English bimetallist: 


Is there any way out of the wood? 


The voices that cried Peace, are dying out of hearing, and almost 


any finance e taken at random from the daily press evidences the uneasi- 
ness felt at the of the “ scramble for gold.” > 
Gold monometall (summarizing in that term the views of the Paris con- 


ference in 1867) has been slowly vanishing from sight, and, like Alice’s cat, be- 
hind the looking-glass,” has left nothing of itself butthe grin. Theadvocatesof 
the single gold standard, alarmed at the scramble” in which they may be over- 
turned, admit the gravity of the situation, and have their own way of meeting it, 
They assign the yellow metal to one group of countries and the white toanother, 

g by this means the needful outlet for silver will be found, the pre- 
cious metals will be fairly divided, and a relative ratio between them maintained. 
This solution of the difficulty, they tell us, is simply and easily applied—gold for 
the rich nations, silver for the poor relations. Over the doors of the smaller 
countries of Europe, and, presumably, over America, a notice is to be affixed— 
Silver may be shot here.“ 
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3 value of this proposal be tested by 


ng tothe a bankers of 
hat n 
the joint-stock institutions. Isit credible that 


country, and leave the gold to 
nations, any more than individ- 
usters marked rich and 


y 
eye, and so had Mr. Giffen, when they were oi rig ea 8 8 of = 
s. Holland was presen 


n her. The United 
States have declared against the white metal, so long as it by Europe, 
and, by way of emphasizing their determination, have been for some time past 
drawing from her an amount of gold equal to the entire annual Ne og 
Where is the silver to be taken? Howshall it be got rid of? Surely the Brit- 
ish Empire should insist upon an answer, for she holds half the stock of silver 
in the world. The smaller nations of nae 5 having declined it, is it likely that 
France or Austria or Russia will be satisfied to hold it? 
Happy thought,” send it to India; and there are to be found persons who im- 
agine tbat by drenching one partof the empire with a metal discarded as money 
by the entire West, you will benefit the natives. 


As to the effect of silver demonetization in Europe in its relative 
value to gold and as showing its sudden and striking depreciation, I 
offer the following table: 

Table showing fifty years’ prices of silver, measured by gold. 
[From tables prepared at the Mint of the United States.] 
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Relative value of silver to gold, by periods, 1493-1885.* 


‘ No. of 
Period. Years. years Ratio. 

1493-1520 28 11.3:1 

1521-1544 2⁴ 11.2:1 

rn ankc paiana aipee tense essu! 1 1545-1560 16 11.3:1 
1561-1580 20 11.71 

1581-1600 20 1L.9:1 

1601-1620 20 13,0:1 

1621-1640 20 13.4:1 

nent, «| 4 1641-1660 20 13,8:1 
1661-1680 20 14.7: 1 

1681-1700 20 15.0:1 
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Relative value of silver to gold, by periods, 1493-1885.*—Continued. 
No. of 
Periods. Years. years Ratio. 
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. 1811-1820 10 15.571 
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1831-140 10 15.7:1 
1841-1850 10 15.8:1 
1851-1855 5 15.4:1 
1856-1860 5 15.3:1 
0 ᷣ A EASE 1861-1865 5| 15.471 
1866-1870 5 15.6771 
? 1871-1875 5| 16.0:1 
10 oars U 18.2). 9 2 E 


*Estimated by Dr. A. Soetbeers, in his Edelmetall-Produktur, Gotha, 1879. 


As Mr. Tidman asks for Europe let us ask for America. Is there 
any way out of the wood??? As far as I can see our policy is plain. 
Preserving a sufficient volume of currency for our own people, so as to 
avoid the schemes of Wall street, New York, or Beacon street, or 
1 street, San Francisco, let us force Europe to resume silver 
by ing to become the pauper recipient of their cast-off financial 
clothing. In every commercial transaction now between us and E 
the latter demands gold. To keep up the equilibrium between gold 
and silver we must by our attitude force the combined action of Eu- 
rope and the United States. To all this you answer with interminablo 
tables of alleged or real statistics. 

THE BATTLE OF THE TABLES, 


It is really amusing to look over the RECORD to see the tables troop- 
ing up and down its columns. Official table,“ ially prepared 
table, table prepared for Mr. Smith by the Director of the Mint,“ 
table prepared specially for Mr. Silver by the fourteenth assistant 
auditor to the second division of the Light-House Board,” ‘‘ table of the 
amount of gold hid in chimney corners, ially prepared for Mr. Gold 
by the twelfth comptroller of the Fish Commission. How these ta- 
bles war! One can close his eyes and imagine the members of the 
House hurling these tables, special, official, or general, at one another 
like two mobs around a barricade. I found one or two nice little tables 
m and I put them away to use in these remarks for fear anybody 
might think I could not stand a civil-service examination as to the num- 
ber of brass teapots in China, or the amount of silver in India or Ja- 
pan, or that I was unable to give statistics to show the connection be- 
tween free coinage and the annual production of grasshoppers in Colo- 
rado. Well, in strict confidence, these tables have been used by a dozen 
speakers, and on both sides and all sides of this question. 

On this subject let me quote from Mr. Carlyle, the Scotch philoso- 
pher. Says he of statistics: 

Statistics is a science which ought to be honorable, the basis of many most 
important sciences; but it is not to be carried on by steam, this science, any 
more n others are; a wise head is requisite for carrying it on. Conclusive 
facts are inseparable from inconclusive except by a head that already under- 
stands and knows. Vain to send the purblind and blind to the shore of a Pac- 
tolus never so golden; these find only vel; theseer and finder alone picks up 
gold grains there. And now the purblind offering you, with asseveration and 
protrusive importunity, his basket of gravel as gold, what steps are to be taken 
with him? Statistics, one may hope, will improve gradually and become good 
for something. Meanwhile it is to be feared the crabbed satirist was partly 
right, as things go: “A judicious man,” says he, looks at statistics, not to get 
knowledge, but to save himself from having ignorance foisted on him.“ With 
what serene conclusiveness a member of some useful-knowledge society stops 
your mouth with a figure of arithmetic! To him itseems he has there extracted 
the elixir of the matter, on which now nothing more can be said. It is needful 
that you look into his said extracted elixir, and ascertain, alas, too probably, 
that it is wash and vapidity, good only for the gutters. 


I have no desire to appear presumptive, and trust I am not when I 
say that the mass of Congressional literature on this question does not 
clarify but rather obscures it. Presuming a popular ignorance, which 
would be appalling if it were true, popular phrases, cries, mottoes, catch- 
words, declamatory anathemas, and appeals to passion take the place 
of reason and a simple, clear, impartial statement of the case. Mysti- 
fying and mystified tables, statistics speciously real and glaringly 
false, are arrayed for and against in contending columns. The poor 
man being in the majority, all orators—gold, silver, copper, or rag ora- 
tors—declare themselves with violent physical effort and powerful rhet- 
oric to be for said poor man, Surely the honest man who wants to do 
something more than declare for said poor man must be puzzled as to 
what side he shall espouse. g 

In the mean time all that is done for said poor man is done by said 
poor man himself. Congress, all Congresses, may chase this question 
and that issue up and down the hill, but the majority of men luckily know 
that the two great centennial questions are land and labor. Tariff 
questions, silver questions, Indian questions, pleuro-pneumonia ques- 
tions, female questions, offensive partisan questions, bu- 
reau · oſ· bugs questions — well, they know that these are trivial, if any 
pega ips The roots of our social and political difficulties are deeper 

these. 
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THE PRESENT SILVER DOLLAR 


has been much discussed, eloquently apostrophized, and scathingly de- 
nounced. For some reason it did not seem to circulate readily. It was 
chained up, say our silver friends, handicapped and conspired yes 
This buzzard dollar, says its enemies, can not be chased off the 

ury roost eyen with the club of friendly legislation. It hovers for a 
few moments over the marts of commerce, and then flies straight to its 
nest in the Treasury building. Afraid to meet honest people, it skulks 
into the subterranean recesses. 

But it does circulate, retorts its friends. It will purchase a dollar's 
worth. It passes foradollar. It is our father dollar. 8 it passes 
for a dollar. Why? Because it is intrinsically worth a dollar? Be- 
cause international consent makes it worth a Yollar? Because, in a 
word, it is really, honestly, squarely, and fairly an honest, upright, 
truth-telling, legitimate, acknowledged, real dollar? No; 
but because the United States Government makes it by law a token 
whereby they obligate themselves to give you a real, honest, gold dol- 
lar for this stamped piece of silver. They could ‘do the same for 60 
grains of pewter or a pound of clam-shells. So, it circulates some. 
Why does it halt and limp? Why are you legislative policemen all 
clubbing and ‘‘resolving’’ and ‘‘ enacting’’ it to move on?” Why 
does it not assume a bold manly stride and walk along with erect crest? 
What ails it? That it is worse than an orphan you admit. That it is 
very weak since it has been violently and, as I believe, unjustly exiled 
you must know. It now only walks at all because of leaning on its 
big brother, gold. This big brotherhas so many pressing and impress- 
ing invitations to go to Europe that the poor silver dollar is afraid of 
the crash if he be finally called away. 

The rich man who is getting afraid that soon you will have no gold 
to give him for your silver token is putting away his supply of gold as 
he does his winter coal, in anticipation of cold days in the financial 
world. The poor man for whom you declare so vehemently, he is a 
ready victim. He can not help himself. He must take your token 
and forget his distrust. When its powerful twin brother, gold, has 
deserted it and the poor man goes to the bank where he now, as the re- 
sult of his pain, labor, sobriety, and fragality, deposits your silver dol- 
Jar, he will draw out 79 cents or less, and this with over $1,095,172,147 
in savings-banks. Gold, says Mr. Tidman, for the rich nations, 
for the poor nations. Gold for the rich men, silver for the poor men, 
says the Con of the United States. 

Sir, down in the subterranean recesses of the silver mines, far from 
breeze and sunshine, in the darkness and the danger, brawny labor is 
striking at the heart of the hills; even as we , half-naked and be- 
grimed in noisome chambers, it swings its ponderous sledge from morn 
to eve, from eve to morn, delving out the precious metals for the 
smallest pittance of its own production. These are not the men who 
from press and forum are sending out selfish and misleading cries for 
unlimited coinage and Government gifts to the millionaire owners of 
the mines, pleading in the sacred name of labor and poverty for the 
compulsory purchase by Government of depreciated pall xg at the valua- 
tion of the sellers. 

As between this silver syndicate and the honest if mistaken Green- 
backer, I infinitely prefer the latter. Our free-trade friends wax hot 
about the tariff barons, but vote protection and subsidy to the silver 
barons, who, having become enormously wealthy at the expense of the 
tax-payers, are now the ruling and controlling powers in several States. 
Let us in our zeal against contraction of the volume of money not be- 
come the dupes of metal owners, speculators, bonanza kings, and selfish, 
cold-blooded syndicates, I would not contract the currency beyond 
the wants of the people, neither would I cheat the people with a de- 
based money. The divine command is still with us, In the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou earn bread ’’—or its equivalent. 

Philosophers, theorists, knaves, fanatics, and political cure-alls have, 
adown the centuries, preached, ay, and practiced, short-cuts to wealth 
out of this old, honest, beaten, sweat-stained way; patent devices for 
obtaining something for nothing; every man his own ung maker, 
and money made for everybody, When money streams from the paper- 
mills, copper-mills, gold-mills, silver-mills, and finally from the iron- 
mills, who then will walk the path God appointed and toil and strive 
over its rough defiles, and, in the hot and noon of summer and the con- 

cold of the winter morning, in self-abnegation and pain, follow 

ts lengthened way when money will rain upon us all like manna from 

heaven? In the sweat of thy face” is the veto message of Omnipo- 

tence against all financial dishonesty, whether of speculator or legis- 
lator. National greatness must be based on honest finance. 

Look at the wrecks of the cure-alls, rich-alls, and money-alls: Wood, 
wampum, shells, brass, copper, scrip, State banks, and confederate 
bills—there they lie, a mass of wrecked notions and dishonest ventures, 
The Keeley motors and air-ships of financial speculation, all wrecked 
at.the first touch of the Divine injunction. “A false balance is an 
abomination to the Lord, but a just weight is His delight.“ Declama- 
tions, statistics, statutes, decisions, resolutions, speeches, printing- 
presses will give no man money honestly unless he first win it by his 
labor. When he thus earns it, give him an honest requital in honest 
money, that will stand all tests, thus preserv: ee national as well as in- 
dividual morality in obeying the command, rovide things honest 
in the sight of all men.” 


i 

In the name of industry, labor, morals, and sound finance let us re- 
fuse to open the flood-gates at this time for the white stream to wash 
the golden sands into other channels, and ently divorce the twin 
king metals of the world, gold and silver. [Applause.] 

Mr. LOUTTIT addressed the House. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr. SYMES addressed the House. [See Appendix. ] 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. I wish to ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, to have iuserted in the RECORD a diagram of pa prepared 
by a gentleman from Cleveland, which is quite valuable in this con- 
nection. It will probably require a wood cut, and on that account can 
not a in to-morrew’s RECORD; but as soon as possible I should like 
18 8 it inserted, with a short accompanying explanatory e 


dix. 
Tho PEA R pro tempore. Without objection the leave will be 
satel 
There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 
And then, on motion of Mr. WARNER, of Ohio (at 10 o’clock and 8 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


The following petitions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk, 
under the rule, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. G. E. ADAMS: Petition of R. H. Cronin and others, for free. 
coinage of silver to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 

By Mr. BARKSDALE: Petition of Dr. H. Sanche, of Mississippi, 
concerning yellow-fever treatment—to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. BRAGG: Petition of real-estate owners and citizens of the 
District of Columbia, in behalf of the passage of House bill No. 4649, 
incorporating the Washington Traction Railway—to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Also, petition of J. R. Haskell, in relation to the multicharge gun, 
and the appropriation made at the last session ſor manufacturing 6 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAIN: Memorial of citizens of Texas, opposing Senate pill’ 
in polation to transportation of live stock—to the Committee on =, 
merce, 

Also, protest of citizens of Nueces County, Texas, the inclu- 
sion of said county in the Laredo division of the Federal court for the 
western district of Texas—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DINGLEY: Petition of F. A. Burrell, M. D., and others, citi.’ 
zens of New York city, asking for better legal rotection of . 
girls to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of Local Assembly No. 3215, Knights of Labor, of Ane 
burn; and of Local Assembly No. 3283, of Rockpo rt, Me., for the con- 
struction of the Hennepin Canal—to the Coumtes on Railways and. 


By Mr. DORSEY: Petition from 200 citizens of Nebraska, asking that 

oleomargarine and butterine be taxed and manufacture of the same be 

laced under the control of the Internal-Revenue Department—to the 
mmittee on Ne de Means. 

By Mr. FOR. Petition of Local Assembly No. 451, Knights of 
ee and of Local Assembly No. 3971, Knights of Labor, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, against the free-ship bill—to theSelect Committee on Amer-' 
ican ‘Ship-building and Bhiwani Interests, 1 

Also, petition of Local Assembly No. 450, Knights of Labor, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in favor of the passage of the homestead bill—to the Com- ; 
mittee on the Public Lands. { 

Also, resolution of the Trades and Labor Assembly of Cleveland, 
Ohio, in favor of Mr. FoRAN’s bill to secure homesteads to actual settlers 
on the public domain—to the same committee. { 

Also, petition of Trades Assembly of Cleveland, Ohio, in favor of Mr. 
Foran’ bill to regulate lake and marine shipping—to the Committee 
on Commerce. { 

By Mr. FREDERICK: Petition of citizens of Marshall County, Iowa, 
for protection to the industry of vinegar manufacturing—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. { 

By Mr. GILFILLAN: Petition of citizens of Minneapolis, Minn., 
for the establishment of postal savings-banks—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HALSELL: Petition of Knights of Labor against passage of 
the free-ship bill—to the Select Committee on American Ship-building 
and Ship-owning Interests. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: Petition of Knights of Labor of Elgin, III., against 
the passage of what is known as the free-ship bill—to the same com- 
mittee. 

By Mr. JACKSON: Petition of soldiers and citizens of West Salem, 
III., asking for the passage of a law to pension ex-prisoners of war—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. i 

By Mr. J. J. O'NEILL: Memorial of Printers’ Assembly, No. 3990, 
Knights of Labor, of Washington, D. C., praying for the passage of the 
Blair educational bill—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. LONG: Petition of George G. Tarbell, for reimbursement for 
expenses incurred by him as pension examining surgeon—to the Com- 
mittee an Appropriations. 

By Mr. LOVE G: Petition of Samuel A. Waterman, late first ser- 
geant Company D, Forty-second Regiment Massachusetts Volunteers, 
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for extra pay while in command of his company from the date of their 
capture at the battle of Galveston, 
„F 1863, for expiration of service, all the 


commissioned officers being held as prisoners of war—to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAYBURY: Petition of Mrs. E. B. Coolidge and others, of- 
ficers of the Woman's Indian 


Association, in support of Senate bill in- 
troduced by Senator Dawes—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MORRISON: Paper in support of bill for relief of David 

„of Alton, III.— to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MURPHY: Petition of Jerry H. Murphy, asking that the 
Committee on Railways and Canals set a day for hearing House bill 
5869—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. O’FERRALL: Petition of Daniel J. Updike and of Lydia 
Hoff and Hannah Updike, of Rappahannock ST Virginia, pray- 
ing that their war claims be referred to the Court of Claims—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Resolution of Grocers and Importers’ Exchange, 

of Philadelphia, favoring the bankruptcy bill—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 

Also, memorial asking Congress to investigate whether the National 
Government may not be liable for the obligations of delinquent States, 
and its co-operation to secure the payment of the same—to the same 
committee. 

By Mr. PARKER: Petition of Abel Godard and others, for a tem- 
perance law—to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition in favor of a uniform bankrupt law—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PERKINS: Petition of Local Assembly No. 2489, Knights of 
Labor, of Parsons, Kans., protesting against against the passage of the act pro- 
viding for free ships—to the Select Committee on American Ship-build- 
a fee Ship-owning Interests. 

Mr. PRICE: Memorial of the Women’s Christian Temperance 

Union of Augusta, Wis., and of Hudson, Wis., for the passage of the 

bill providing g that the effects of alcohol and nareotics be taught in the 
public schools—to the Committee on Education. 

_By Mr. ROMEIS: Petition of Knights of Labor of the tenth Ohio 
free-ship bill—to the Select Committee on Amer- 

ican Ship-building and Ship-owning Interests. 

By Mr. SENEY: Memorial of Jacob D. Spitlar, asking toin- 
vestigate whether the National Government may not be liable for the 
obligations of delinquent States, and its co-operation to secure the pay- 
ment of the same—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: Petition of Local Assembly No. 310, Knights 
of Labor, and of Local Assembly No. 3419, of Macon County, Illinois, 
against the bill—to the Select Committee on American Ship- 
building and Ship-owning Interests. 

Also, petition of clerks of the Quartermaster’s Department of the 
Army at Saint Louis, Mo., relative to the classification of clerks in said 

t—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. J. W. STEWART: Petition of Martha E. James, for apen- 
sion—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of George L. Hawley, for increase of pension and re- 

consideration of his case—to the same committee. 

Also, papers in support of claim of Michael Manning for a pension— 
to the same committee. 

By Mr. J. M. TAYLOR: Petition of James S. Flake, for allowance 
of claim of Samnel Howard, a lunatic—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. TRIGG: Petition of the Board of Tradeand Exchange of Ports- 
mouth, Va., relative to establishment of an iron-ship yard at Gosport, 
Va., for the construction of Government vessels—to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. VOORHEES: Petition of 438 citizens of Klickitat County, 
Washington Territory, praying for the forfeiture of the land grant made 
to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company between Wallula Junction 
and Portland—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. A. J. WEAVER: Petition of A. E. Laneand 444 others, citi- 
zens of Nebraska, asking that all imitations of butter be taxed and 
placed under the control of the Internal Revenue Department—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHEELER: Petition of Anderson Fielder, for reference of 
his claim so the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. A. C. WHITE: Affidavit in support of bill granting a pension 
to Lena Kebler—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of Knights of Labor of Louisville, Ky., 
for the construction of a harbor of refuge at Sandy Bay, Rockport, 
Mass.—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of citizens of Jefferson County, Kentucky, for the pas- 
sage of the Blair bill—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. WILSON: Papers relating to the claim of Joseph Anderson 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

The following petitions, praying Congress for the enactment of a law 
requiring scientific temperance instruction in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, in the Territories, and in the Military and Naval 
Academies, the Indian and colored schools supported wholly or in part 


Tex., January 1, 1863, to the date | referred to 


by money 7750 the national Treasury, were presented and severally 
the Committee on Education: 

By Mr. DINGLEY: Of citizens of Lincoln, Androscoggin, and Knox 
Counties, Maine. 

By Mr. ELDREDGE: Of Rev. W. W. Case and others, citizens of 
Hillsdale and Washtenaw Counties, Michigan 

By Mr. FISHER: Of citizens 5 Mich- 


igan. 

By Mr. FULLER: Of W. L. Eaton and others, citizens of Mitchell 
and Floyd Counties, Iowa. 

By Mr. 9 Of Rev. Chancey Hobart and others, citizens 
of Ramsey, Wright, and Hennepin Counties, Minnesota. 

By Mr. D. B. HENDERSON: Of 251 citizens of Black Hawk, Butler, 
and Bremer Counties, Iowa. 

By Mr. JOSEPH: Of citizens of Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

- By Mr. MARTIN: Of Rev. C. A. Hillman and others, citizens of 

Jefferson and Tuscaloosa Counties, Alabama. 


Mr. PARKER: Of the Methodist, Episcopal, Presbyterian, and 
Baptiot churches of ASE N. Y. = 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, April 8, 1886. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


pro tempore laid before the Senate a communication 
Secretary of War, transmitting, in response to a resolution of 
March 12, 1886, a report of Lieut. Col. Henry M. Robert, Engineer 
Corps, in reference to the construction of the Government raeas 
Delaware Bay, near Lewes, Del. ; which, with the accompanying pa 
weak AA Ahe GASA tox AERES AREIA to be laii. 
He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting certain information concerning the annual 
report of the Commissioner of Labor called for by a resolution of April 
6, 1886; which was read. 
eat he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The communication will lie on the 
e. 
Mr. PLATT. I wish that it may in some way be brought to the at- 
tention of the Committee on Printing, so that if possible some arrange- 
ee made to supply the Senate with copies of the report when 


prin 
The PRESIDENT pro yrs sa The communication will be referred 
to the Committee on Printing, if there be no objection. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. CULLOM presented a resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors and committee of the Merchants’ Exchange of 
Saint Louis, Mo., favoring legislation to encourage steam mail com- 
munication between New Orleans and the Ceutral and South American 
states; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of employés of the supply department 
of the United States Army at Saint Louis, Mo., remonstrating against 
the provisions of the Army appropriation bill in relation to the com- 
pensation of such employés; which was referred to the Committee on 


Appropriations. 

He also ted a memorial of 67 members of Local Assembly No. 

2247, Knights of Labor, of Bloo m, III., and a memorial of 150 
members of Local Assembly No. 2021, Knights of Labor, of Elgin, III., 

remonstrating against the passage of the free-ship bill 1 which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa, presented a petition of members of the Cen- 
tre monthly meeting of Friends, State of Ohio, and a petition of mem- 
bers of the Springfield monthly meeting of Friends, State of Ohio, pray- 
ing for the passage of Senate bill 355, to promote among nations, 
for the creation of a tribunal for international arb: tration, and for other 
Lad nae which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

r. PLATT ted a memorial of Knights of Tahoe ol of Hunting- 
ton and Derby, in the State of Connecticut, remonstrating against the 
passage of the free-ship bill; which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. HOAR presented the petition of L. A. Powers and other citizens 
of Massachusetts, praying for the passage of the bill (S. 1783) granting 
an increase of pension to George Bliss; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. MILLER presented a petition of citizens of New York city, 
praying for the passage of the bill providing for a system of post-office 

banks; which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post. 

Mr. MILLER. I present a memorial of the New York Annual Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, adopted by the conference 
at its late session, and I ask that it may be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York asks 
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unanimous consent that the memorial presented by him be read. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
To the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled: 
The New York Annual Conference of the Methodist Ep Church, com- 
honorable body their cere Beery patton showing: bas lentes? 
PE ‘hal the treaty o which China 


States 
shall oe wed to go and come of their own free will and accord, and shall be 
accorded eral yer 3 3 , immunities,and exemptions which are ac- 
corded to th: the subjects of the most favored nation.” Said treaty 


also 3 the eye eters solemn p) on the part of our Government: 
“If Chinese laborers, or Chinese of any — e either temporarily or 
entl: residing in the territory of the Uni States, meet with ill treat- 


ment at the handset f any other persons the Government of the United States will 

= all sgn gel hee aon noaio for — — ee and to 3 to 2 
e same * epad mmunities, and exemptions as enjoyed 

the citizens or ee of the most care veering Oa 


titled by 
2. That most ff t and grievous outrages have been perpetrated upon 
Chinese in Wyo nyan Washington 888 whe: in the States of Ore Senses 
and California, and in many places in that m of our country the purpose 
is still 8 expressed of of dieing out the Chinese inhabitants. 
3. That in the course of these ou not only has much property belonging 
to Chinese residents been destroyed, but many persons have been put to death. 
4. That the failure to keep our treaty obligations and the inhuman and brutal 
3 have been perpetrated upon these strangers in our midst have 
ur country in the eyes of the civilized world and subject us to the 


just judgments of a hteous 
the safety of our citizens in China is im: and 
unredressed wrongs to Chinese subjects in the United and that we have 
t to expect that the people of a heathen country w. more careful of 
es ts of American merchants and m parai hasse n iae raran a ga 
Ch country are of the rights of the Chinese in our land. 
6. That it is im te of the most 
stringent character be taken for the ion of the lives and of the 
in this country, and the spirit of persecution and lawlessness so rife in 
some regions be y rebuked and prompt and vis- 
ited upon lawbreakers. 


We therefore petition honorable body to enact, without delay, such 
measures as will enable the officers of the law to suppress all OESS apt 
oute and drive out the Chinese and secure to wherever they may be in our 
wide domain, the same rotection afforded to all other persons in “life, libert; 
and the pursuit of hap’ 

And for this your elitioners will ever pray. s 

JOHN F. HURST, 


Bishop of the Methodist 


8 7 . M * 
New YORK, April 7, 1886. 


Mr. MILLER. Let the memorial be referred to the Committee on 


Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That reference will be made, if there 
be no objection. : 

Mr. MITC of Oregon. If it is immaterial to the Senator from 


New York, I prefer to have the memorial lie on the table until to- 
morrow ing before it is referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New York 
object to the KAMI lying on the table for the present? 

Mr. MILLER. No; not at all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That order will be made, if there 
be no objection. 

Mr. CONGER. Isuppose the memorial will be printed in the Rxo- 


ORD? 
It will be printed in the RECORD, as 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
it has been read. 

Mr. McMILLAN presented a petition of Knights of Labor of Rock- 
port, Mass., praying that an appropriation be made for the constrac- 
tion of a harbor of refuge at Sandy Bay, Rockport, Mass.; which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, 

He also presented a memorial of rpc producers, and commis- 
sion handlers of live cattle, citizensof Ne remonstrating against 
the passage of Senate bill 1715 to iais a the transportation of live- 
stock; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. SABIN. I present additional papers in relation to the claim of 
William Webster tor building and keeping in repair a wharf at New- 
port News, Va., under a contract with the Quartermaster-General. I 
ask that the other papers relating to this case be taken from the files, 
and, together with the papers Inow present, be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That order will be made, if there be 
no objection. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. BERRY, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom were 
referred the bill (S. 1435) to provide for the control of the reservation 
of public lands and the distribution of hot water at Hot Springs, Ark., 
and the bill (S. 1804) to provide for the management and control of the 
hot springs at Hot Springs, Ark., moved their indefinite ement; 
which was agreed to; and he reported a bill (S. 2079) to provide for 
the control of the reservation of public lands and the distribution of 
hot water at Hot Springs, Ark.; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. SPOONER, from the Committee on to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 84) for the relief of the First National Bank of Portland, 
Oreg., reported it with amendments, ‘and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. CONGER, from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, 


to whom was referred the bill (S. 2004) authorizing the transmission of 
weather reports, storm and flood warnings, and the announcement of 
the approach of cold waves through the mails free of postage, reported 
it without amendment, 

Mr. SAWYER. Iam instructed by the Committee on Pensions, to 
whom was referred the petition ofthe Department of Wisconsin, Grand 
Army of the requesting the passage of a bill for the relief of 
John Calihan, to report it were, r Tha Toa es has 
been granted him by the Pension Office. I therefore move that the 
committee be from the further consideration of the petition. - 

The motion was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. SABIN (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2080) toauthorize the 
issue of an American register to the schooner Miranda; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. SAWYER introduced a bill (S. 2081) granting a pension to Cory- 
don Millard; which was read twiee by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a biil (S. 2082) for the relief of James 
D. Cook; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


HARBOR OF REFUGE NEAR CAPE ANN. 
Mr. HOAR submitted the following eee which was consid- 
ered by 1 consent, and agreed to 
of W. be directed to inf the Senate what 
Resolved, That we age gris ar = form w! * 


ress has been made in e eee 
nsiderations as 


near a e also such facts and co) he may 


Ann, 
`| deem important as affecting the question of the expediency of completing the 


same. 
PROTECTION OF GOVERNMENT RECORDS. 


Mr. PLATT submitted the following resolution; which was consid- 
ered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public — and Grounds be instructed 
to inquire whether any more effective ures than now exist can be ad — 
for the and preservation of Ppa ads records and property 
loss or by fire, „FF 


CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY BUILDING. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further concurrent 
or other resolutions” the morning business is closed. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I regret very much that the motion which I de- 
sign to make interferes with the motion of which the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. BERRY] gave notice; but I am impressed with the fact 
that the consideration of the Library bill need not and will not engage 
much of the time of the Senate. I move, therefore, that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1297) authorizing the 
construction of a building for the accommodation of the Congressional 


Library. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Indiana. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is not debatable. 
Mr. BERRY. teks unanimous consent to be allowed to make a re- 


mark. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas asks 
unanimous consent to make some observations on the motion of the 
Senator from Indiana, which isnot debatable under the rules. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas, and trust 
he may have consent to make the remarks he wishes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the Senator 
from Arkansas will proceed. 

Mr. BERRY. On two occasions before the bill referrefl to by the 
Senator from Indiana came from the House I had given notice that I 
should ask the Senate to consider the bill (S. 1484) to authorize the 
Kansas and Arkansas Valley Railway to construct and te a rail- 
way through the Indian Territory, and for other purposes. I had hoped 
that the Senator from Indian, in in view of that fact, would allow this 
bill to come before the Senate this morning. He has declined to doso, 
and I do not care to antagonize him in the matter. I therefore shall 
not make the motion at this time. However, I give notice now—I do 
not know that it will do any good—that when the bill called up by the 
Senator from Indiana is concluded I shall again, if I can get the oppor- 
tunity, ask the Senate to consider Senate bill 1484. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VOORHEES. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. MORGAN. I merely wish to ask a statement from the Chair as 
to a question of or rule here. Yesterday I submitted some 
resolutions, which on my motion were laid upon the table and ordered 
to be printed. I desire to call those resolutions to the attention of the 
Senate at the proper time—in the morning hour, of course. I wish to 
know whether, if we pi ser over that subject this morning, the resolu- 


tions 5 

ENT pro toms tempore. The Chair is inſormed that the uni- 
form custom in the Senate is that when a motion of that kind is made 
to Jay a resolution upon the table it goes to the table and is subject to 
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be called up on motion. The Senator can make such a motion at any 
time when any other motion can be entertained. 

Mr. MORGAN. Very well. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I simply desire to say in response to the Senator 
from Arkansas that if this matter were my own I should yield to himin 
a moment, but I occupy such a position in reference to the Library bill 
that I do not feel at liberty to yield to anyone. If Idid I should yield 
first certainly to the Senator from Arkansas, if anybody, perhaps, here. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] to proceed to the consideration 
of the Library building bill. 

The motion was to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 1297) authorizing the con- 
et of a building for the accommodation of the Congressional Li- 

rary. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no amendments as in 
Committee of the Whole the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered toa 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

KANSAS AND ARKANSAS VALLEY RATLWAY. 


Mr. BERRY. I move to take up for consideration Senate bill 1484. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The title of the bill will be read. 

The Cuter CLERK. A bill (S. 1484) to authorize the Kansas and 
Arkansas Valley Railway to construct and operate a railway through 


the Indian Territory, and for other p 
Mr. PLATT. We can not hear an g on this side of the Chamber. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 


motion of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. BLAIR. I should like to have order in the Chamber. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Arkansas to proceed to the consideration 
of a bill which will be again read by its title. 

The Chief Clerk again read the title of Senate bill No. 1484. 

Mr. BLAIR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. BLAIR. I address the Chair, and I should like to inquire what 
has been done with the Library bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That has been passed. 

Mr. BLAIR. It was impossible to know what was going on at this 
distance from the Senator who had of the Library bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The ir was very careful to give 

the Senate plenty of time. 
Mr. BLAIR. Iam in favor of that bill, but I wish to say that I gave 
notice last night, as the Senate will recollect, that upon the passage of 
the Library bill I should move to take up the pension business of the 
Senate, and I now desire to move to take up Senate bill 1886. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That motion is not now in order. 
A motion is pending take up another bill. The question is on agree- 
ing to the motion of the Senator from Arkansas to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill which has been indicated. 

The motion was to; and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BLAIR. I give notice that I shall move to take up pension 
business, beginning with Senate bill 1886, as soon as the measure in 
charge of the Senator from Arkansas is disposed of. 

Mr. BERRY. I will state that the pending bill has been before the 
Senate heretofore and has been read in full. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill has been read at length. It 
is still in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. PLATT. It is impossible for any one to be heard when he ad- 
dresses the Chair or when he speaks, I desire to have order in the 
Chamber if we are to continue the transaction of business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The business of the Senate will be 

ed until Senators resume their seats and conversation ceases. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecticut will 
wait until order is restored. The title of the bill will be again read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 1484) to authorize the Kansas and 
Arkansas Valley Railway to construct and operate a railway through 
the Indian Territory, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment which is pending 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Add to section 4 the following proviso: 


Provided, That mortgages and stock issued by said company shall not exceed 
the actual cost in money of building and equipping said road. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to this 
amendment [putting the question]. The ayes appear to have it. 

Mr. BERRY. I ask for a division. 

Mr. INGALLS. Let the amendment be again read. 

The amendment was read. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. FRYE. Who offered that amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
VAN WYCE]. . 


Mr. BERRY. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wyck] offered 
the amendment, and I understood that he was going to withdraw it. 

Mr. FRYE. I am decidedly in favor of the principle which the 
amendment enunciates, but it seems to me if adopted in the words in 
which it now stands it would practically preclude the possibility of 
building the railroad. How can it be determined that the stock and 
mortgages, which must be issued early, shall represent exactly the cost 
of the road? If it is intended to prevent the watering of stock, that is 
all right; but it seems to me the language of the amendment is all 
wrong. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let the amendment be again read. 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment. 

Mr. SEWELL. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] has a 
substitute for that amendment which he will offer as soon as he can ob- 
tain the floor. 

Mr. PLATT. I will offer as an amendment to the amendment the 
amendment of which I gave notice on the 30th of March, and I ask 
that it may be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecticut offers 
an amendment to the pending amendment, which will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add: 

Src, —. That none of the shares of the capital stock of the corporation herein 
named shall be transferable until at least 50 per cent. of the par value thereof 
shall have been paid in in cash. No bonds shall be issued or mortgages exe- 
cuted for the security thereof by said corporation in an amount exceeding one- 
half of the sum which its president, treasurer, and chief engineer shall certify, 
under to the treasurer of the State of Arkansas, has been actually expended, 
at the time of the issue of such bonds, upon the railroad so to mstructed ; 
and any false swearing in the matter shall be 
bonds outstanding at any one time shall not ex 
the construction of such railroad. The provisions of this section relating tothe 
transfer of stock and the issue of bonds shall be applicable to any corporation 
to which the corporation named in this act shall convey, or attempt to convey, 
its franchises, or rights, or property, prior to the final completion of said iad 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
offer this as an addition to or as a substitute for the amendment of the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. PLATT. I offer it as an amendment to the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As a substitute for it? 

Mr. PLATT. After the word provided” my popoitonis to strike 
a the amendment pending and insert what been read in lien 

ereof, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. PLATT. I will say a very few words if I can get the attention 
of the Senate upon this subject. 

I confess that I regret that this particular enterprise has been brought 
before the Senate at a time which compels me to offer the amendment 
which it seems to me tests a principle. I regret it, because I believe 
that it is n to the people of Arkansas and of Kansas and that 
section of the Indian Territory that this road should be built. I be- 
lieve, from all the investigation I have been able to give it, that com- 
mon convenience and necessity require that it should be constructed. 
I regret it further because I have many friends in Connecticut who tell 
me that they own bonds of roads with which it is to connect which 
will be enhanced in value by the building of this road. 

Nevertheless I believe there is a principle here which ought to be 

ized. I think that we ought not to do anything which looks 
like the chartering of a railroad company or the granting of authority 
to build a railroad without throwing around it sufficient limitations 
and restraints to prevent overcapitalization. Ido not desire to discuss 
this matter at length. I wish to explain the amendment and to havea 
vote taken upon it, and I want to make my record upon that vote. 

This is practically a new railroad. It authorizes a cor- 
poration, which is created under the general law of the State of Ar- 
kansas, to build a railroad through the Indian Territory. No portion 
of it is to be built within the State of Arkansas under whose 
law this corporation is said to have been created or perfected. In other 
words it is a paper corporation, and this bill proposes in effect to char- 
ter a railroad company to build a railroad A peu the Indian Terri- 
tory, giving that railroad company a charter which is coincident with 
the laws of the State of Arkansas. That is precisely the proposition of 
this bill. 

Under these circumstances I think that we should put upon the au- 
thority which is given the company to build this line such restrictions 
as will compel it to be built for cash or its equivalent. Ithink we have 
made a great mistake heretofore in the chartering of railroads in not 
putting some restraints and some limitations upon them. I think the 
legislation of Congress has been altogether too loose in that respect. ` 
I think the example which has been set by Congress has been product- 
ive of great evils in the country, and I think the fact that we have 
been doing wrong is no excuse why we should continue to do wrong. 

I do not by this amendment ask anything which is not already in- 
corporated substantially in the constitution of the State of Arkansas, 
but it may be said, therefore, the amendment is unnecessary. The 
constitution of the State of Arkansas provides that— 


No private corporation shall issue stocks or bonds except for money or prop- 
erty actually received or labor done. 


1886. 


If I understand that provision in the constitution of the State of 
Arkansas, it ought to receive such a construction that bonds can not 
be issued except as the work p and that stocks or bonds can 
not be issued beyond the amount of actual cost. 

The provision relating to bonds that they shall not be issued except 
as the work p: , and then only to one-half of the extent which 
the president and chief engineer of the road certify has been actually 
expended, is taken literally from the general railroad law of the State 
of Connecticut. We have no difficulty in building railroads in that 
way, and unless the intention here is to make an estimated cost of the 
road in advance and then issue bonds before anything is done it can 
not interfere with the building of this road. I think at any rate that 
it involves a principle aud upon that principle I wish to make my record. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator call for the yeas 
and nays? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to call the attention of the Senator 
from Connecticut to the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth lines of his 
amendment. It reads: 


The whole amount of bonds outstanding at any one time shall not execed 
one-half of the actual cost of the construction of such railroad. 


Mr. PLATT. At such time. : 

Mr. TELLER, I suggest that the Senator put in the word “‘ equip- 
ment also. I suppose he means half the expense incurred. 

Mr. PLATT. I will modify myamendmentso as to read *‘construc- 
tion and equipment of suchrailroad.’’ After the word construction,” 
in line 13, I insert and equipment.’’ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Connecticut mod- 
ifies his amendment by inserting after the word construction,“ in 
line 13, the words and equipment;’’ so as to read: 

The whole amount of bonds outstanding at any one time shall not exceed 
one-half of the actual cost of the construction and equipment of such railroad,” 

Mr. PLUMB. This amendment is in the ordinary sense a very sal- 
utary one, Under it I have no doubt a railroad can be built in Con- 
necticut and perhaps in most of the old States where money is cheap 
and is seeking investment at a low rate of interest; but the situation 
in the West is very different. The constituents of the Senator from 
Connecticut when they go West with their money are desirous of get- 
ting more than the 5 or 6 per cent. they are willing to take at home. 
Money will not seek investment in railroads in the Indian Territory 
or any other part of the West if there is no prospect of a better return 
tlan it will bring in the East. i 

This is a national question. The Indian Territory is a barrier to the 
commerce of three great States, and in fact to the commerce of the 
whole country. In order that that barrier may be removed, it is pro- 
posed to permit other railroads to be built through that Territory. An 
amendment to this bill, however good in the abstract it might be, which 
should prevent, as I am satisfied this amendment would, the building 
of this railroad would be postponing for perhaps half a generation the 
bringing into close relations these t States of which I have spoken, 
and which lie on the borders of the Indian Territory, and would in 
that way do more harm than it could possibly do good. 

Besides, this amendment only applies to capitalization. It does not 
deal with the important question of rates of freight and passenger fare. 
But it is provided in the bill that the people of the Indian Territory 
shall have the same protection in regard to rates of fare and freight that 
the people of the adjoining States have. We certainly can not very 
well do more than that for them. i 

To apply this amendment to only one line of road of probably 150 
miles out of the many thousands we have authorized to be built under 
national charter would certainly not produce any very great effect; and 
while the principle of it, which is dear to the heart of the Senator from 
Connecticut, is of course all right, I beg him to understand that this is 
not the place at which it can be most usefully applied. If he will 
in a provision which will take control of the t transcontinen 
lines of road which are operating under national and te 
with the representatives of the section of country traversed by them in 
reducing the rates of freight that they charge now to many millions of 
people, while he may not be able to cut off the bonds and stock thi 
have already issued, he can help us to save the communities throug 
which those roads are operated from future issues of that class of securi- 
ties, and thus will have done something which will be of very great 

. moment, much greater indeed than this amendment will be or any sim- 
ilar amendment attached to railroad bills for the Indian Territory. 

In addition to that, we have already chartered three or four railroads 
to be built in that Territory. Two railroads are already built and 
operated there, to the building of which there was attached no such 
condition as this; and however intended, this amendment, I fear, would 
result in giving to those railroads the monopoly which they now have 
of the commerce of the Indian Territory and of the connecting com- 
merce of the adjoining States, and, as I said in the beginning, that 
would work a great deal more ip than any issue of bonds or of 
stock, however extensive it might be. 

The Senator refers to the provision of the constitution of Arkansas. 
He says he is desirous only of giving effect to that; but that would 
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warrant the railroad company in making a contract with a construction 
company to build the railroad in consideration of the issue of any 
amount practically of stock and bonds. Of course there must be a nom- 
inal consideration, but it need not be any more than nominal. 

I think that if this railroad is placed under the restrictions of law ap- 
plicable to the condition of things found in the adjacent States, such 
as have commended themselves to the wise judgment of the people of 
those States, who realize more keenly than the Senator from Connecti- 
cut possibly can the great necessity that exists for adding tothe means 
of transportation there, he might be willing to leave it in that shape, 
and not press his amendment. 

Mr. PLATT. My difficulty, Mr. President, is just this: If we do not 
do this thing now, there seems to be no place where we can commence 
it; and the fact that it has been long neglected, as itseems to me, adds 
to our duty at the present time. Whenever a railroad is seeking to be 
chartered or seeking any rights or franchises at the hands of Congress, 
that particular case will be insisted upon as a case where no unusual 
limitations or none except the limitations which we have been in the 
habit of placing upon railroads shall be adopted. As I said in the be- 
ginning, I regret that the question comes upon this enterprise, but it 
seems to me that there is a principle of such vital importance here that 
we ought not to let a single charter go by, or anything in the nature of 
a charter, without exercising our Congressional duty of seeing that such 
limitations are inserted in the bill as that overcapitalization shall be 
impossible. r 

A committee of which I am a humble member has brought in a 
bill with reference to the great transcontinental railroads which the 
Senator from Kansas speaks of, a bill which seeks to regulate and to 
limit freight rates and passenger rates within a reasonable limit. But 
what is the objection that we are met with? Just this, that those roads 
have been chartered under a law of Congress; that under that law the 
bonds have been issued, the stock has been issued, gp Ys be en ol 
sible forthe overcapitalization of those great roads. I the Union 
Pacific road is capitalized now at $100,000 a mile. I am not very far 
from right in that respect a great deal more than it ever cost; but when 
we seek to reduce rates for freight and to a reasonable sum 
then we are met with the t, which I have spoken of, thatit was 
done under the authority of Congress, and that those bonds and that 
stock have into the hands of innocent holders, and that we have 
really no right, after having authorized it, to ng bord enough shall not 
be charged on the road, so that those innocent bondholders and stock- 
holders can realize fair returns for their investment. There is, force in 
that argument. I do not say it is an argument which should prevail; 
but there is force in it, and the force of the argument leads us just to 
this, that when Congress charters another road, or gives it rights or 
privileges, it should see to it that it can not be overcapitalized. ; 

I am on principle tothe method of construction of railroads 
which lets the contract for their building to a construction company 
com oftentimes of the projectors of the road, who estimate the cost 
of it at what they please and take pay in stock and bonds, which are 
issued before any of the work is done. 

I simply desire to have this matter passed on by the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Onthisamendment the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] has asked for the yeas and nays. 

The Jon and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I only wish to suggest in connection 
with this amendment that in the first place this railroad company is 
merely asking the Congress of the United States to grant it a right of 
way across the Indian Territory. The road is already chartered under 
the laws of Arkansas. I believe that the only effect of adopting the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Connecticut will be to prevent 
the building of the road at all. I think that this provision is a salu- 
tary one in a thickly settled, densely populated country such as the 
State of Connecticut or any part of the East; but every practical, think- 
ing business man must know that the conditions attaching to the build- 
ing of railroads through a sparsely settled country are very different 
from those affecting the building of roads through a densely populated 


country. 

This 240 miles of the proposed road across the Indian country will be 
practically a railroad bridge, for there is no local traffic of any conse- 
quence, no population, and the practical effect of the road is simply to 
connect the great railroad s of the Northwest with those of the 
Southwest and shorten the from all the Northwestern country to 
the mouth of the Mississippi River by perhaps 700 miles. As it is now, | 
in our State we are practically under the control of one system of rail- 
roads, haying no outlet or connection by way of competition with any 
other system of railroads. We believe that the construction of this road 
will be a t benefit to the whole State, and not only to our State but 
to all of the Northwest. ~ 4 

77 hoe ae peal semana Otol 
dian Affairs. It was originally introdu y my colleague . BER- 
Ry], and when it went to that committee the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Dawes] guarded carefully every interest of the Indians, 
every interest which can be conceived of as involved in this matter, 
and reported the present bill back as a substitute for the one offered by 
my colleague. It seems to me it is carefully guarded in every point, 
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and I sincerely hope 


that the amendment will not be adopted, because 
I believe the effect of it will be to prevent absolutely the building of 
the road. I hope the Senate will pass the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. INGALLS. Mr. President, if Senators who are inferested in 
this matter will examine the map which I hold in my hand they will 
see indicated by red lines the proposed route of this road di 


y 
across the northeast corner of the Indian Territory. This hiatus be- 
tween the southern line of Kansas and the western line of Arkansas, 
about 240 miles, is all that intervenes between a direct, all-rail, con- 
` tinuous connection from Leadville in the Rocky Mountains down the 
valley of the Arkansas, thence down the valley of the Mississippi to 
New Orleans. If this line is completed 240 miles across the Indian 
Territory, the railway connection between Leadville and New Orleans 
down these two great valleys is complete. 

It is unnecessary for me to dilate upon the very great consequences 
and importance to the people living in those valleys, who desire to in- 
terchange their products, of the completion of this railway line. It is 
in the hands of responsible and conservative corporations, and there is 
no doubt that, ifthe franchise is granted, within a very few months the 
line will be complete. 

I assume that no Senator believes that, this corporation being created 
by the laws of the State of Arkansas, Congress has any right whatever 
or any power whatever under the Constitution to impose any condition 
whatever upon the method in which those powers shall be exercised. 
This proposition, ‘therefore, by the Senator from Connecticut is not in 
the nature of an admitted constitutional power by Congress. It issim- 
ply a threat, it is a menace, it is an attempt to compel this corporation 
to comply with certain conditions that Congress has no right and no 
power to enforce under the Constitution. It says to this corporation, 
‘t Unless you consent to agree that you will not bond your road beyond 
a certain limit you shali not have the ighh to go across a cartain terri- 
tory.” That is all there is of it. The Senator from Connecticut is too 
well versed in law to suppose that has any right to do this 
thing, that Congress has any power to say that this corporation shall or 
shall not bond its line. 

Mr. BUTLER. ar eG gaat eet of theSenator whether 
this is a State corporation 

Mr. INGALLS. S e corporation. 

Mr. BUTLER. Of Arkansas 

Mr. INGALLS. 3 under the laws of the State of Ar- 

created by the laws of that State, the creature of that State, 
over which Congress has no more power than it has over a corporation 
created -by the laws of Great Britain or of Russia. And the Senator 
from Connecticut, standing here as the advocate of what we all admit 
to be a aia pe sdys to all the people living in that great 
region of country unless this corporation will consent to have condi- 
tions applied to it that exist in the case of no other corporation in this 
country, that never have been attempted to be applied to any other 
corporation unless you agree to this you can not go across the In- 
dian Territory.“ That is all there is of it. Every Senator who is fa- 
miliar with the circumstances of railway construction in that country 
knows that if this condition is applied to this bill this road will not be 
built. The road can not compete, under fhesecircumstances, with other 
lines to which this condition does not apply. 

Now I ask the Senator from Connecticut whether, in the advocacy 
of a principle admitted to be just, that ought to be applied by a general 
statute that should be spplicableto ait all corporations, he is willing to say 
in regard to this little connecting link necessary to the commerce and 
the welfare and the happiness of many great communities—willing to 
say in the nature of a menace, ‘‘ Unless you agree to exercise the cor- 
porate powers conferred by the State of Arkansas in this way, you can 
not goacross the Indian ?? Ihope, Mr. President, the Senator 
from Connecticut is not willing when this case is fairly submitted to 
present this obstacle to the completion of what is confessedly a great 
national en ; but that, if he desires that this evil which we all 
admit and all deplore shall be corrected, he will see that some measure 
is reported that shall 3 to all e ee. alike, and not attempt 
to enforce this principle by means of a refusal to grant a franchise, a 

ivilege that has been granted to other corporations and 
that has hitherto been refused to none. 

Mr. SABIN. Mr. President, I understood the Senator from Kansas 
to state that this charter is in the hands of a strong and conservative 
corporation. I should like to ask the Senator from Kansas what cor- 
os SRF owns this charter and proposes to build this connecting 


Mr. INGALLS. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad Com- 


pany. 

Mr. SABIN. The Senator's statement confirms the information that 
has been given me heretofore on this subject, that the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fé Railway is to build this 240 miles of railroad. Now I 
Da „P oap eraa m a g this nang 

conservative corporation, one o e mgest in this country as 
will be deterred from building this connecting link, as he 
states it, this most important connecting link,” by the adoption of 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Connecticut? 


Mr. INGALLS. Iam not authorized to say anything about what 
they will do, for I do not know; but I assume that they would not 
accept a charter that was burdened with conditions which were im- 
posed upon no other corporation. Iam not authorized to speak for- 
them, for I know nothing about their p 

Mr. SABIN. It strikes me, Mr. President, that if the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad Company will be prevented from build- 
ing this 240 miles of railway by the adoption of an amendment which 
simply imposes upon them the condition of building an honest railway, 
one that shall be bonded and stocked so that the interests on the bonds 
and stock of the corporation shall be paid from the earnings of the 
railway, which are secured to that road by the freight and 
traffic that are given it by the overtaxed and lai agricultural 
interests of this country to-day, it certainly is not a link worth build- 
iag an under such circumstances. 

r. President, far be it from me to lay in the way of any railway con- 
struction in the West a single straw that will prevent that construction 
at as early day as practicable. I am myself a Western man and have 
seen the necessities of railway construction. We have suffered from 
the lack of that railway constraction, and we have been greatly ben- 
efited and builded up by the construction of railways; but we are to- 
day suffering and our agricultural interests are suffering. Our farmers 
are compelled to sell their wheat at 50 or 60 cents a bushel. Our in- 
dustries are languishing with overtaxed burdens, one of the most po- 
tent reasons for which is the large amount paid for transportation of 
their products to market by corporations req excessive and arbi- 
trary charges to secure the large revenue necessary to pay dividends and 
interest on properties, the bonded and watered stocks of which aggre- 

from two to four times the actual cost of the property. In the 
construction of this railway undoubtedly bonds will be placed to the 
fall amount of the cost. Therefore it is no hardship to have this new 
departure on the part of the representatives of the interests of this 
country incorporated in this bill. 8 

I think that the great trouble which is agitating this whole land to- 
day and causing honest and thoughtful men to pause and consider the 
question of our labor and our labor strikes have assumed much 
less threatening proportions, if indeed not been averted entirely, if the 
railroads on which those strikes have occurred were simply bonded and 
stocked for any reasonable amount of their cost. Corporations paying 
reasonable dividends ona fair and honest construction account, instead 
of attempting to pay them on a large amount of fictitious and watered 
capitalization, would then be in condition to pay reasonable and living 
wages to that large and deserving class of our fellow-citizens who are 
furnishing the bone and sinew of the land and earning their daily bread 
by the sweat of their brow. I do not wish by my vote to place any ob- 
stacle in the way of the construction, and the early construction, of this 
linkof railway, or any other railway, or fora minute unnécessarily de- 
lay any section of this land from the great privileges and benefits ac- 
quired by railroad communication; but for myself I think it high time 
when any great corporation comes to this body and asks special fran- 
chises that such conditions shall be imposed as shall protect the com- 
mercial, industrial, and agricultural interests of the people who have 
sent us here as the guardians of their interests, and for this reason I 
shall vote for the adoption of this amendment and every other of like 
purport that is presented. i 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I regret very much that the Senator 
from Connecticut has offered this amendment to this bill. I regret it, 
because I do not want to record my vote against it, embracing as it 
does provisions which are in the existing law of my own State, and 
which I heartily approve as proper safeguards in the construction of 
the railroads that my State any authority to construct or to en- 

courage the building of. I regret it more because, a approving of the 
principle, the ihe pariin application and imperfect application of it to this 

railroad is in the way of what I happen to know is a gen- 
eral railroad law, applicable to this and all other cases, which is now in 
preparation, and which meets also my hearty sppr 

I desire to see systematized and and secured better than 
now the methods and plans upon which capital shall be induced to em- 
bark in railroads, more, sir, forthe benefit of that class of alluded 
to by the Senator from Minnesota, just this moment, than from any 
desire to give advantage or undue profit to the capital which is in- 
vested. It was much an inducement to me in agreeing to this bill that 
it did secure to the people, whom the Senator from Minnesota is anx- 
ious to aid by voting against the bill itself in voting for this amend- | 
ment, a competing outlet for all the products of the laborer and the 
farmer in that vast region, without which, as to-day, the heavy hand 
of monopoly in the shape of corporations already existing will be laid 
upon the very industries the Senator from Minnesota is so anxious to 

romote. 
£ Without this road across this corner of the Indian Territory, existing 
roads already chartered and built, in the hands of other corporators and 
other capital, are capable of dictating to the farmers around about where 
my friend from Minnesota lives and in all that vast region of country 
just upon what terms they shall deliver the products of their soil in 
the markets of the Sonth and Southwest. To-day under existing laws 
and existing corporations his constituents and all that worthy and en- 
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terprising and growing and developing region are at the mercy of other 
railroads; and here when it is proposed to put in a competing line that 
shall offer to them by the side of the terms now dictated to them terms 
more favorable to them, I regret exceedingly that there should be an 
attempt to put upon this railroad a condition that will discriminate 
against it by the side of two other railroads already chartered through 
the whole length of this Territory and under the control of the capital 
and the corporations that are now dominating the industry and the en- 
terprise of the great Northwest. It is for competition’s sake that I de- 
sire that this railroad may be built on terms exactly as easy to the 
capital invested, exactly such as to enable it to compete with other rail- 
roads; but if a burden is imposed upon them that does not rest upon 
the others, then it is impossible for this railroad to so compete. 

Mr. SABIN. Will the Senator from Massachusetts allow me to ask 
him a question while he is on that subject? 

Mr. DAWES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SABIN. Will the Senator from Massachusetts explain to me 
where the hardship in competition comes in when this company has 
to pay the interest on a road that costs ten, twelve, or fifteen thousand 
dollars a mile as against a competing road that is paying interest on any- 
where from thirty to forty or fifty thousand dollars per mile? Where 
is the hardship in such a competition as that as against the new road? 
On 5 per cent. bonds one railroad has to pay to its bondholders $750 
per mile, while the other road that is bonded for thirty or forty thousand 
dollars per mile pays from $1,500 to $2,000 per mile to its fictitious 
bondholders—notso much to fictitious bondholders but to the construc- 
tion company that gets*the bonds at any price it chooses to place them 
at. I certainly can not see the logic of the Senator from Massachusetts, 

Mr. DAWES. It is not a question whether this company shall issue 
mere bonds than the actual cost of the road; it is whether it shall in 
advance lay down the capital for the construction of the road, or whether 
its road shall be built upon the terms that all the roads through new 
and vast regions in the West have been built, distributing their cost 
over the years of the future, and requiring those who develop the country 
and the deyeloped country itself to contribute some part and portion of 
the cost of the construction of the railway, which is the mainspring of 
their own prosperity. That is the secret of the beneficial effects upon 


the great Northwest of the construction of these large systems of rail- | and 


ways, which never would haye been accomplished had they been required 
in advance to lay down the money which it would cost to construct them. 
But by extending that cost into the fature and having those in the future 
who grow strong and prosperous and wealthy by means of railroads con- 
tribute their share to their construction, the marvel of the growth of 
the West under the system of railroads has been brought about. 

But to come to this particular road; this company asks nothing of 
Congress, as has been said by the Senator from Kansas, but the rightof 
way across the Indian Territory. By the general law, if this were pub- 
lic land and not the Indian Territory, they could have gone on and con- 
structed their road without coming to Co at all. It is only be- 
cause the land of the Cherokee Nation is Indian land that they have 
come here. 

The two corporations whose lines come up to the border of this Ter- 
ritory are comparatively old railways, completed, constructed, and es- 
tablished. They come to the border of this Territory. They can not 
extend into this Territory. It was necessary through the form of a 
new corporation to provide for constructing this link in the railway—as 
it has been termed, a bridge, such as the bridge built across the Mis- 
souri at Omaha, No contribution of freight or of r traffic or 
of profit to any considerable extent can be obtained along the line until 
years hence. The beneficial effects of this road upon the community 
through which it is built are to come hereafter; and that is a commu- 
` nity over which we have no control, whose interests and whose enter- 
prises and whose ideas of profit and loss are all their own, governed by 
their own laws; and itseems to me that under these circumstances the 
Committee on Indian Affairs would have done their full duty if in giv- 
ing the consent to build this road across the Indian Territory they had 
taken care that the interests of these Indians, who have no voice here, 
were looked after. With sedulous care the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs have provided in this bill that every right of the Indians shall be 
taken care of in strict conformity to the laws, such laws as the States 
around them have enacted for the protection of their own citizens. 

The right of way is tobe determined in the United States courts ac- 
cording to the Ree and Eos of the ey established in Kansas 
an ‘kansas, e or passengers an t are express 
provision of this statute under thecontrol and juristiction ott 
at all times. Every interest is guarded; and while I do not want to 
vote against the principle contained in this amendment, it does compel 
this road to advance what other roads are not required to do, and two 
other companies, while this one is put under these additional burdens, 
are building two other lines under no control right across this Territory, 
and can command all the freight going down into the South and South- 
west. It is not in the interest of free competition in railroad transpor- 
tation; itis not, in my opinion, in the interest of sound and wise leg- 
islation touching interstate commerce, that we now single out one of 
these railroads and impose upon it conditions and burdens that we do 
not see fit to impose upon another side by side with it. That is why 
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Iregret very much the attempt to impose this additional burden upon 
this road. 


I am ready to co-operate with the Senator from Connecticut. Ihave 
had something to do already with the preparation of a general bill 
which involves substantially all the elements of this amendment, the 
application of which shall be universal, and not special and particular 
to this corporation. 

While it was said by the Senator from Kansas that the Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fé Company were the owners of this stock, I suppose 
the Senator meant that those individuals who built the Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fé road on the north and those who built the connect- 
ing link on the south are interested because their roads must be inter- 
ested, and they desire to enter into a fair competition with these other 
roads that have had the sanction of Congress for the vast freighting busi- 
ness that is now waiting for competition and for low freightage to the 
market, Those are the persons interested, not the corporation them- 
selves, as I understand, but sound men, I have no doubt; and on the 
question whether all this capital or half the cost of the road can bead- 
vanced, I do not doubt that it can be advanced, or forty times that can 
be obtained in the money markets of the world, but when you require 
it to be obtained in advance, before the freightage can contribute at all 
in competition with freightage on other roads, that is the burden which 
will prevent any beneficial effect to the commerce outside of that in the 
Indian country itself from this road. - : 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, I do not wish to anticipate the discus- 
sion which is to come up inevitably very soon in this body on the con- 
sideration of the interstate-commerce bill which has been reported by 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. CuLLom], but I desire to say just this 
much: The cheaper this road is built the more and the more easily it 
can compete; and it seems to me that that is a perfect answer to the 
argument of the Senator from Massachusetts, that this road is needed 
as a competing road. If it is built for cash, as he avers that the parties 
who project it are able to build it, then it can compete upon favorable 
terms with any road which has been builtin the ordinary way of build- 
ing railroads, The ordinary way of building railroads, as the Senator 
knows, is to let the building of the road to a construction company, which 
fixes its own price for doing the work and takes pay in bonds and 
ordinarily takes bonds and stock which at least three 
times as much as it would cost to build the road in cash. That is the 
paged method of railroad constraction as it has been practiced up to 

time. 2 

Now, ni only object here is to have the Senate of the United States 
put its of condemnation upon that kind of railroad construction 
in this country. And while, as I said, I regret that it falls on this par- 
ticular enterprise, it might perhaps as well fall here as anywhere, be- 
cause it is said that the parties who contemplate building this road are 
amply able to build it. What I want is, that so far as the United States 
Government can control the question, it shall not be possible from this 
day on for men to project a railroad and build it without putting a 
dollar of their own money in it, and berich when the building is com- 
pleted. That is all; and I do not think any argument of locality, any 
argument of competition answers that. 

I want to saya word about railroads and corporations. Iam notan 
enemy of railroads or corporations. I recognize the great benefit which 
not only railroad corporations but other corporations have bestowed 
upon this country; but their mismanagement, their improper man- 
agement, is a great evil, and sooner or later it outweighs the benefit. 
Take these great transcontinental railroads. They were a great benefit, 
great agencies of civilization. They. have opened up that vast country 
to civilization; they have created wealth; they haye builded cities; 
they have opened up the agricultaral development of this country; but, 
notwithstanding all that, the country is mortgaged and the people of 
this countgy are for all time to pay freights and fares upon 
those railroads two or three or four times as much as they ought to be 
burdened with paying. Allow this railroad to be constructed in the 
usual method of constructing railways, and the time will come in the 
future when the blessing will be overborne by the curse. j 

And that leads E say just one thing more. I believe that acor- 
poration the capital of which represents the actual money invested, 
and which is managed; is the greatest ing to American 
civilization; but I believe that that corporation which is overcapital- 
ized or dishonestly managed or is mismanaged is a curse to American 
civilization; and the more the overcapitalization, the more the dishon- 
est management or the mismanagement, the more direful the curse. 
We have seen so much of the evils of overeapitalization, of the evils of 
mismanagement, that I think the Senate of the United States owes a 
duty not only to itself but to the people of this country to say that it 
shall not go on any further. : 

The Senator from Massachusetts says let us pass a general law. He 
wants to exempt this enterprise, and then let the general Jaw come in. 
But there comes 9 time in the history of all governments when it be- 
comes necessary to declare a principle. It seems to me that that time 
has come now. It seems to me that if it be said that these men of 
ample ability to build this road can not build it unless they are per- 
mitted to capitalize it for more than it fairly costs, then it is time to 
say that should not be built; and when the next enterprise comes 
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up it is time to apply the same restrictions and limitations to that, and 
I will co-operate with the Senator from Massachusetts in endeavoring 
to frame—and it is a good deal of an undertaking—a general railroad 


law. `I wish we had one that we could pass to-day. But Ithink now, 
this question having come before Congress, we have a simple duty-to 
form which no exigency can relieve us from. 

A single word in reply to the Senator from Kansas. He says that 
this is an Arkansas corporation, and that we can not say what an Ar- 
kansas tion can do; that we have no constitutional power and 
no right to impose any conditions or limitations or restrictions upon a 
ee ree created under a general law of one of the States. This is 
no interference with State rights. We are exercising no unconstitu- 
tional power. This State corporation comes to Congress and asks for 
a right which the Government only can give, and I am too well versed 
in law, to use the lan of the Senator, to suppose that Government 
can not impose any condition it pleases in the granting of this right. 
We do it every day. The Mississippi and Missouri Rivers are bridged 
by State corporations by the authority of Congress; and has not every 
one of those charters conditions and limitations which Co: imposes 
because it has the power to impose them, and because it thinks it right 
to impose them ? z 

Mr. DAWES. I wish to ask the Senator, suppose that the legisla- 
ture of the Cherokee Nation, which meets to-day, gives its consent for 
this railroad to pass across its territory, what authority would the 
United States have except that under the general interstate-commerce 
power? 

Mr. PLATT. If it is unnecessary to come to Congress, why are they 
here? I do not understand—I am not so well versed, of course, as the 
Senator from Massachusetts in relation to the pon of the Indian 
Territory and its legi ; but I do understand that in crossing that 
Territory, which, though it be an Indian Territory and an Indian res- 
ervation, is the territory of the United States; I do understand that it 
is necessary for Congress to act, and if it is not, there is no necessity 

ill. 


for the 5 af this bi 

Y Mr, DA I do not understand that if the legislature of the 
Cherokee Nation should give the authority to go across this Territory 
there will be the slightest occasion to come to Congress. It is only in 
the absence of that authority that this corporation is here, and it was 
in the absence of that that two years ago we gave to other corporations 
the right to cross this Territory without imposing any condition com- 
com with this. 

Now, I make this suggestion to the Senator: I care more to bring that 
Territory within the influence and control and government of the United 
States than I do for this railroad or half a dozen railroads. I happen 
to know that the 8 of vag mua was here s went home and called 
the legislature together for the very purpose o ving its consent to 
this railroad crossing the Territory, so that they 9 8585 be interested in 

the prosperity and growth which is attendant on the building of a rail- 

through a new country, so that they can be more and more every 
day like the United States and disposed to come under its government 
and control. I care more for that than I do for this road. 

Mr. PLATT. Now, let me ask the Senator a question. Does he not 
know that there is opposition to this bill in the Indian Territory and 
umong the Indians themselves? 

Mr. DAWES. Certainly I do; and the element that I allude to is 
the element Dashed which the Ae States Keon _ and look oy 
oo t Territory something different from what it is, part 
parcel of this Union under a common law and a common prosperity. 

Mr. PLATT. It may be that this power exists in the legislatures 
of the Indian Territory. If it d can not conceive the haste to 
have this bill by Con if the legislature of the In- 
dian Territory been called together for the purpose of acting upon 
it. But upon that subject I can not contend with the Senator from 
Massachusetts, because he is so much more familiar with the powers 
of the legislatures of the Indian Territory than I am. 

I do not wish to discuss this amendment or this bill any further, and, 
as I said in the first place, I regret that I have felt that my duty com- 
pelled me to insist upon this amendment. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, if this railroad company were apply- 
ing to the Congress of the United States for a charter to build a railroad 
neross the District of Columbia, or across either one of the Territories of 
the United States, there would, I apprehend, be no question about the 
power of Con to impose any restriction it pleased in the charter, 
to make any limitation it might think proper, to make any regulation 
in the charter about the terms upon which the road should be built, 
whether bonds might be issued, or whether the stock must be paid in 
jn cash, All those powers would be within the reach of Congress, and 
Congress miglit do just as it pleased about them. In this case, how- 
ever, nosuch application is made. A charter has already been ted 
hy the State of Arkansas; and this company, desiring to build the road 
over a small portion of the territory of Arkansas, as I understand it, 
and across the Indian Territory for 200 miles or more, makes applica- 
tion here not for a charter, but for the right of way, or the right to 
pass, over the Indian Territory. 

It is said by the honorable Senator from Connecticut that we may 
grant that privilege upon any terms we dictate, That is doubtless 


true, for Congress has the power to refuse entirely to permit the com- 
pany to pass over any partof the Indian Territory. Then the ques- 
tion comes up, however, what is best for us to do? The Senators from 
Arkansas, who have this bill in charge, tell us that the publie interest 
imperatively requires that the road should be built. The Senators from 
Kansas at the other end, or near the other terminal point, tell us the 
same thing. This connection between the State of Arkansas and the 
State of Kansas is a very important one, as I understand, to the people 
of both States and the sections connected with both States. The Sen- 
ators at each terminal point agree on that. The two hundred and odd 
miles to be built across the Indian Territory are in a waste territory, 
you may say, uninhabited, except by a few Indians. No prudent capi- 
talist will put his money in and build the road upon terms less favor- 
able than those usually granted, as I apprehend. 

Now, while I grant that we have the power, when weareasked, to give 
the right of way across the Territory or to permit the company to pur- 
chase from the proper owners—the Indians—the right of way across, 
we have power to impose terms. But is it for the interest of the people 
of the United States that we impose unusual termsin this case? Should 
we not permit those two adjoining thriving States and communities to 
be connected together by rail, making a very important connection that 
does not now exist, or should we impose terms that will forbid the con- 
nection, for we are told that the company that has this matter in charge 
will not build on any but the usual terms? It is replied to that that 
a great company would not be likely to refuse to build because they 
have to put up cash to build upon. It may be much more to the in- 
terest of the people of Arkansas and the people óf Kansas that this road 
should be built than it is to the interest of the corporation that controls 
the road that is now built and that would build this road. They may 
see reasons why they should make this extension and this connection 
if they are put upon favorable terms, but they might be entirely un- 
willing to do it when put upon unfavorable terms. 

I think, therefore, it is the wrong time for us to apply the new rule 
that the Senator from Connecticut desires and that many other 
tors deSire; and that we should permit this charter to as others 
have passed, until there is a general law enacted upon that subject to 
regulate the granting of charters generally or the granting of the right 
of way across the Territory. 

As I have already said, the interest of these great communities on 
both sides being vitally interested, the Territory being inhabited only 
by a few Indians, there being no local freight to be expected for a long 
time to come, we can hardly suppose that the company would under- 
take to build upon any other than the usual terms. Therefore I see 
no reason why we should not grant the permission in this case, as we 
have granted it ina number of other cases at former sessions of the Sen- 
ate. I shall vote, therefore, against the proposition of the Senator 
from Connecticut, though I do not say how I might vote on a general 
law on that subject. I think we ought to grant the permission, and 
grant it without the proposed hesitation. I have no doubt the road 
will be honestly and fairly built if it is done in the usual way. If this 
restriction is put upon it, from all I have heard, I have no idea it will 
be built for many years to come. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT], on which the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHACE 7 Mr. ALDRICH’s name was called). My colleague 
[Mr. ALDRICH] is paired with the Senator from West Virginia [ Mr. 
CAMDEN]. 

Mr. CE (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY]. 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. PIKE]. If he were present, I should 
vote yea. 

Mr. JACKSON (when Mr. HARRIS’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. HARRIS] is detained from the Senate by sickness. He is 
paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS]. 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. CONGER. My colleague [Mr. PALMER] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. MILLER. Iam paired with the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Ransom]. 

Mr. PLATT. Was any pair announced for the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. EDMUNDS]? 

The PRESIDENT protempore. It was announced that he was paired 
with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS]. 

Mr. PLATT. He asked me to say that he had a pair on this bill, be- 
ing in favor of the amendment. I presume the pair is all right. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I am paired with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
ALLISON]. I see he is not in his seat. 

The result was announced—yeas 15, nays 27; as follows: 


YEAS—15. 
Blair, Hoar, Morrill, Sewell 
Conger, Kenna, Platt, Van Wyck, 
Harrison, Logan, Pagh, Wilson of lowa, 
Hawley, MeMillan, Sabin, 
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NAYS—27. 

Bo E arts, M. y 

wen. . ner, 
Brown, Fair, 1 preset Teller 
Butler, Frye, Payne, Voor! 
Call, Ingalls, Plumb, Walthall, 
Coke, Jackson, Saulsbury, Wilson of Md. 
Dawes, Jonesof "Arkansas, Sawyer, 

.ABSENT—33. 

Aldrich, Cullom, Harris, Pike, 
Allison, Doiph, Jones of Florida, Ransom. 
Beck, Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Riddleberger, 
Blackburn, George, ne, Stanford, 
Camden, Gibson, 33 Vance, 
Cameron, Gorman, Mill Vest 
Chace, Gray, Mitchell of Oreg.. 
Cockrell, Hale, Mitchell of Pa., 
Colquitt, Hampton, Palmer, 

So the amendment was rejected. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. VAN Wyck], on which the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. BERRY. I hope the Senator from Nebraska will withdraw the 
call for the yeas and nays in view of the short time since we have had 
a vote by yeas and nays on the amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. 


nays. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


It will take but a few minutes to vote by yeas and 
The Secretary will call the roll. 


Mr. HARRISON. There is not any use in taking the vote by yeas |- 


ze nays. We have just had a yea-and-nay vote on a similar propo- 
on. 

Ha ERAIN We can take the vote by yeas and nays on the passage 
of the bi 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
withdraw the call for the yeas and nays.? 

Mr. PLATT. I hope the Senator from Nebraska will withdraw the 
demand for the ycas and nays. We have just had a vote which shows 
what the result will be, and I intend to ask for the yeas and nays on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. As this 8 the amendment of the 
Senator from Connecticut it will undoubtedly receive about the same 
vote, and at the suggestion of Senators I withdraw the call. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The call for the yeas and nays will 
be regarded withdrawn, if no objection be made. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. I have three formal amendments to pre- 
sent, to which I suppose there will be no objection. In section 1, after 
the word “ Territory,’’ in line 13, I move to strike ont the words: 

At or near Arkansas City, in the State of Kansas, as will make the most suit- 
oa: connection with lines of railway diverging from, at, or near said Arkansas 

And to insert: 

Between the Arkansas River, in Cow] 
tauqua County, Kansas, as said corporat 
The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. In section 3, line 17, after the word 
“award,” I move to insert: 

To and file with the Secretary of the Interior within sixty days from the com- 
pletion thereof, 

So as to read: 

Which oath, duly certified, shall be yetarned with their award to and filed 
with the Secretary of of the Interior sixty days from the 8 thereof. 

The amendment was 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. at the end of the bill I move to add as 
an additional section: 

w 
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the road, except as to mortgages or other liens that may be given or secured 
thereon to aid in the construction thereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

Mr. SABIN. I offer an amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In what part of the bill does the Sen- 
ator propose to insert the amendment? 

Mr. SABIN. It is immaterial where, so that it is in the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be inserted at the end of the 
bill. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add the following proviso at 
the end of the last section: 

penai That the bonded indebtedness shall not exceed theactual cost of said 
road, nor the stock capitalization be more than 50 per cent of said cost, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SEWELL. I move to add as an additional section to the bill: 


That the stock and bonds issued for the construction of this road shall have 
stamped on their face the actual amount of money paid into the company on such 


securities. 
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County, and the Caney River, in Chau- 
on may select. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the 3 from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL]. 

Mr. SEWELL. The Senator from Connecticut stated to the Senate 
that the usual mode of constructing railroads, organizing companies, 
was on a basis of issuing two or three times the amount of securities 
that it cost to construct the road. That, unfortunately, has been the 
case of late but it has been confined largely to the territory west 
of the Mississippi River. In the older settled States the corporators 
have almost invariably subscribed their capital stock and built their 
roads for cash. In most of the States to-day the general railroad laws 
prescribe that there shall not be more securities, more bonded indebt- 
edness, than the actual cash capital paid in. 

That is an honest provision; and in a Senate where so many speeches 
were made last year upon the interstate-commerce bill, in which the 
railroads were arraigned as they were by gentlemen who I have no doubt 
voted against the provision offered by the Senator from Connecticut, 
where railroads were decried for the — of stock, where they were 
shown to have had so many more thousand dollars of stock than the 
actual amount subscribed or paid in under the law, where it was shown 
that a large part of the burdens of the people were caused by reason of 
this overissue of stock, it seems strange to me that to-day an amend- 
ment such as that offered by the Senator from Connecticut should be 
voted down in this body. The issue of a certificate with a hundred 


dollars on the face of it by a railroad corporation, under authority of 


law even, which has not had a dollar paid on it, is a fraud on the com- 
munity, and ought not to be permitted. 

There is no doubt that the people have a right to complain of us, It 
is all very well for Senators to say we will fix this in a general law 
some time. Now is the time to meet the question and make an ex- 
ample. Will it cost any more to build a road under a bill with this 
provision in it than if it did not have it? Is it any better for a road to 

allowed to issue watered securities by the bushelbasketful? Does it 
give them any credit? It does nothing but allow a fraud to be com- 
mitted upon the people of this country, and generally it is felt by in- 
nocent people who can not judge the difference between the actual 
value of one security and another. 

The PRESIDENT . The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived, it is the duty of the Chair to lay before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which is the bill (S. 67) to provide for the formation and ad- 
mission into the Union of the State of Washington, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. BERRY. I ask the unanimous consent of the Senate to go 
through with the pending bill, laying aside the unfinished business 
informally. It will take but a very few minutes more to conclude the 
bill. It will only require a vote, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Arkansas asks the 
unanimous consent of the Senate to lay aside the unfinished business 
informally, with a view to continue the consideration of the railroad 
bill. 

Mr. PLATT. May I have unanimous consent to say a word? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. PLATT. The bill for the admission of Washington Territory 
has been laid aside a good while. I think we ought to go on with it. 
If we could get through with this matter within afew minutes I would 
not object to allowing that few minutes, but I can not consent if any 
extensive debate is to occur. 

Mr. BERRY. I have no doubt that the debate is closed. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas. There need be only a vote taken. I think 
there will be no further debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
object to the suggestion of the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. PLATT. Idonotobject. However, I reserve the right to object 
if debate should extend beyond a few minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SEWELL]. 

Mr. SEWELL. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FRYE. I should like to have the amendment read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add as a new section: 

That the stock and bonds issued for the construction of this road shall have 
stamped on their face the actual amount of money paid into the company on 
such securities, 

Mr. DAWES. Idonot understand the necromancy of building rail- 
roads like the Senator from New Jersey, but I should like to know how 
when a railroad company issue a thousand-dollar bond to raise money 
upon it to put into the construction of their road they can stamp on 
that bond before they sell it that there have been a thousand dollars 
paid into the treasury for that bond. I would vote for the Senator’s 
amendment if it were practicable. There may be some way by which 
it can be done. 

Mr. SEWELL. The stamp of the treasurer on the face of the bond 
that a thousand dollars has been subscribed for that bond can be put on 
the bond before it is issued. 

Mr. TELLER. Iam in favor of the principle declared in the amend- 
ment, but it seems to me to be impractical to carry it into execution 
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in this kind of a bill. 52 SODE On, EAI poA eg 25 foes N 
They are asking nothing except the right of way. nger, wiey, e. Van Wyck, 

I understand very well that you can put upon the bill conditions of Cullom, 0 „ Platt, Wilson of Towa. 
this kind, but they oe gory! raise di a PRE E mvo = 11 aas TERNE 2 
to whether money or not been expendi o no ve Irich, u. ones of Florida, Palmer, 
can do any possible good or effect anything to adopt the proposition | Allison, 8 200000 
suggested by the Senator from New Jersey. There will be a number | Camden, Hale, z Saulsbur y,. 

of avoiding and evading this provision, and at the same time | Cameron, Fame, derson, Sewell, 

2 — be used to prevent the railroad company from building | Shag: pl — nor PA, oye 

across that Territory, which is desirable not only for the le of the | Edmunds, Hoar, ` Morrill, ; $ 
Indian Territory but for the people on both sides of the Territory. So the bill was passed. 


While I am entirely in favor of the principle of confining railroads 
in their securities to the amount of money expended, I shall yote against 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The will call the roll on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from New Jersey. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COCKRELL Ga- his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]. 

Mr. JONES, of Arkansas (when Mr. CoxE’s name was called). The 
Senator-from Texas [Mr. COKE] is paired with the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. HAWLEY]. 

Mr. HAWLEY (when his name was called). I should vote for this 
amendment were I not paired with the Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE]. 

The roll-call was concluded. x 

Mr. CHACE. I desire to reannounce the pairs of my colleague [Mr. 


ALDRICH] and myself. 
The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 27; as follows: 
YEAS—17. 
Blair. Hoar, Pike, Van Wyck, 
Conger, Jackson, Platt, Wilson of lowa. 
Qullom, Kenna, Pugh, 
Frye, McMillan, Sabin, 
George, McPherson, Sewell, 
NAYS—27. 

Beck, Dawes, ey, Spooner, 
Berry, Eustis, Mitchell of Oreg., Stanford, 
B urn, Morgan, Teller. 
Bowen, Fair, yne, Voorhees, 
Butler, Ingalls, ' awe Wilson of Ma. 

4 wyer, n oi 3 
Call, Jones of Arkansas, Sherman, 

ABSENT-31. 
Aldrich, Dolph, Hawley, Morrill, 
Allison, Edmunds, Jones of Florida, Palmer, 
Camden, Gibson, Jones of Nevada, Ransom, 
Cameron, Gray, n, Riddleberger, 
Chace, Hale, x Saulsbury, 
Cockrell, Hampton, Manderson, Vance, 
Coke, Hane Mitchell of Pa., Vest. 
Colquitt, Harrison, Miller, 
So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. GEORGE. I move to add as an additional section: 

That if said corporation or any successor to its ts under this bill shall is- 
sue any stock except for cash SNAUT DAN in, and to an amount equal to the 
stock so issued, all the rights and privileges granted under this act cease. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and was read 
the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. PLATT. On that question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Toe yaaa and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. COCKRELL aR his name was called). 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]. 

Mr. JACKSON (when Mr. HARRIS’S name was called). I announce 
the pair of my co. e [Mr. HARRIS] with the Senator from Ver- 
mont pir EDMUNDS i. If my colleague were here, he would vote 

‘ yea, 

Mr. MANDERSON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]. 

Mr. CONGER (when Mr. PALMER’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. PALMER], who is temporarily absent, is paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANcE] on this question. 

The roll-call was concluded. . 

Mr. BLACKBURN (after having voted in the affirmative). I am in- 
formed that the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON] has an- 
nounced a pair with me, and, as he is absent from the Chamber at this 
moment, I ask leave to withdraw my vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The vote is withdrawn. 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 8; as follows: 


Tam paired with the 


YEAS—36. 

Beck, Dawes, Tones of Arkansas, Sabin, 
Berry, Dolph, Kenna, Sawyer, „ 
ema pears 1 Sherman, 

wen, ova: xey, Spooner, 
Brown, Fair, Mitchell of Oreg., Stanford, 
8011 f 1 pee a * hees, 

1 oor! 

Coke, In Plumb, Wal 
Colquitt, Jackson, Pugh, Wilson of Md. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. DAWES. I ask unanimous consent to make a report from the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the Chair 
will receive the report. : 

Mr. DAWES, The Committee on Appropriations, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 5543) making appropriations for the current and 
contingent expenses of the Indian Department, and for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with various Indian tribes, for the year ing June 30, 
1887, and for other purposes, have instructed me to report it with 
amendments and to submit a written report. On the next legislative 
day after to-morrow I propose to ask the Senate to consider the bill im- 
mediately after the morning business. 

Tiie PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. PLATT. I ask that the unfinished business be laid before the 


te. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The unfinished business, being the 
bill for the admission of Washington Territory, is now before the Senate. 
The pending question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] who is not t. 

Mr. PLATT. I ask that the amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Indiana may be read. It has not had the consideration of the 
Committee on Territories, and I think it should be read. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I wish to say just a word. A modest 
man stands a very poor chance in the United States Senate. I hada 
measure assigned for February 22, and I have yielded and yielded, and 
bill after bill has come in, and speech after speech has been made, on 
notice given, and still my measure is assi as a special order for 
February 22. The assignment was made Fe 16. In thecountry 
there is a deal of excitement over the question it touches. My 
judgment is that the adoption of the resolution by the Senate would 
have a tendency to allay that excitement. Idesire to ask the Senator 
from Connecticut whether he will not yield me the remainder of the 
day to dispose of that resolution. ` 

Mr. PLATT. A Senator touches my weakest point when he asks me 
to yield to him, and I have been yielding the Washington bill which 
has been the unfinished business for about a week. I do not know that 
I ought to have done it; I do not know but that I ought to have in- 
sisted upon it. A week ago to-day the bill was before the Senate and 
was considered, the amendments of the committee adopted, and I sup- 

the measure was within an hour of its passage, when I yielded, 
just as the Senator from Maine asks me to yield now, and a week has 
intervened, 

I am not going to discuss the question which of the two Senators 
is the most modest, but it seems to me I have been very modest. I 
believe that we can get the Washington Territory bill out of the way 
in two hours if we can go on with it this afternoon. That is my be- 
lief about it, and I think it will be an economy of time to doit. It 
seems to me that I ought to insist upon it, and that the Senator from 
Maine ought not to ask me to yield. 

Mr. FRYE. Then will the Senator yield to me for a moment to try 
a request? 

Mr. PLATT. Certainly. 

Mr. FRYE. I ask unanimous consent that the resolution which I 
represent, touching the fishing rights of the United States, shall be 
taken up to-morrow morning immediately after the morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BLACKBURN in the chair). The 
Senator from Maine asks unanimous consent that the resolution which 
he has indicated be taken up to-morrow morning immediately after 
the morning business. Is there objection ? 

Mr. CULLOM. I suppose that means before 2 o'clock, and that it 
will not interfere with business coming up at that hour if we dispose of 
the Washington bill to-day. 

Mr. FRYE. I shall try to have the resolution go along until it is 
finished. I do not think it will take over two hours to dispose of it. 

Mr. CULLOM, As the Senator from Maine and the Senator from 
Connecticut have both referred to measures which they have had made 
special orders, I wish to say that the bill in relation to interstate com- 
merce has been made a special order for some time, and I have been 
waiting very patiently for the bill of the Senator from Connecticut and 
the bill which was disposed of yesterday to be gotten out of the way, 
so that I might press the billin relation tointerstate commerce. I give 
notice now that so soon as the two measures represented by the Senator 
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from Connecticut and the Senator from Maine are disposed of I shall 
ask the Senate to take up the bill in relation to interstate commerce, 
and continue its consideration until it is disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Maine? 


Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Ishall not object if it can be understood, and | ear! 


distinctly understood, that on Monday the resolution providing for the 
abolition of executive sessions in certain cases shall be considered in the 
morning hour. Unless that can be understood, I shall object. I find the 
practice here is very frequent that Senators get up and say, I give 
notice” so and so, and that notice continues from day to day. Here 
is a resolution which has been offered and is on the Calendar, and which 
it has been understood would be voted on before all the executive busi- 
ness has been upon. 

Now, if the Senator and the Senate will agree that that resolution 
shall be taken up on Monday morning, I shall not object to anything; 
but unless that is to I shall object and continue the contest until 
that resolution gets before the Senate in its regular order. I entered 
into the contest for the passage of the resolution in earnest. I shall 
not object, however, if the Senate will agree to take it up on Monday 


g. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Virginia sub- 
mit a request to the Senate? 

Mr. DAWES. I wish to say to the Senate that if there is nosession 
on Saturday the Indian appropriation bill must be taken up on Mon- 
ar There is great necessity to have that bill passed as early as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Inthe morning hour? 

d 1 As soon as the morning business shall have been con- 

u 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Then J give notice that I shall ask for the 
consideration of that resolution and put it in competition with the In- 
dian appropriation bill. I wish we had no Indians and no Indian Ter- 
ritory. I shall not yield any further than I have stated, so far as I am 
concerned. 

Mr. DAWES. As between the question whether the Indian appro- 
priation bill shall become a law or whether we shall have openor closed 
executive sessions, I do not think there will be any trouble on the part 
of the Senate. I think the Senate will dispose of that question 
5 any rate, I am willing to submit it to the ju t of the 

eng : 


Mr. BLAIR. Iam obliged to confess my utter poverty. I do not 
own a single bill that is being considered by the Senate. I have no 
private property in any of the measures. So far as I am concerned I 


have only pressed measures upon the attention of the Senate which be- 
lo to the country and which the Senate chose to consider because 
of their supposed comparative paramount importance at the time they 


were taken up. 

I have been giving notice for some time that I should ask the Senate 
to consider the pension bills. The Calendar is overloaded with both 
general and special pension bills which ought to be disposed of. There 
is one general pension bill of very great importance, of more im 
tance i any other one bill Sage 2 been Ne oinor House of Con- 
gress during the present session, It been favorably reported upon 
by the Committee on Pensions and has long been waiting action tthe 
Senate. It was taken up by the Senate in the morning hour, ut 
two weeks since, and incontinently sent out of existence on that occa- 
sion and displaced by the talk we have been indulging in for the last 
two or three weeks. 


There is one other bill, early action upon which I think very much’ 


concerns the peace and prosperity of the country. It is the labor-arbi- 
tration bill, acted upon in the other House after considerable debate 
and much consideration; acted upon there almost unanimously and 
sent to the Senate and forthwith reported by the committee to which 
it was referred to the Senate, and upon which I think the condition of 
the country requires very early action. 

I do not mean to dwell upon the facts which lead me to make this 
statement. Both the pension bill and the arbitration bill I think re- 
quire very early action by the Senate, not because they belong to any 
Pec Senator or because they have been committed prominently to 
the charge of any particular Senator. This is a new doctrine about 
ownership of a bill, that it must be considered because this, that, or 
the other Senator is more or less modest in hisdeportment. Bills should 
have precedence according to their importance. I feel as though I 
ought to ask the Senate to decide on the question of consideration be- 
tween those measures which I have named and any others which other 
Senators may seek to be di of. 

I can simply give notice that I shall ask the Senate to decide at every 
opportunity between the pension bill and the arbitration bill on the one 
hand and other measures which may be pressed before the Senate. 

Mr. FRYE. Does the Senator from New Hanipshire object to my 
request that the resolution touching the fishing rights of the United 
States may be considered after the morning business to-morrow? - 

Mr. BLAIR. I shall ask for the consideration of the pension bill, 

and let the Senate decide. 

Mr. FRYE. ‘To-morrow morning? 


Mr. BLAIR. I will withdraw the objection for to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. BLAIR. I have stated all I desire to say. The Senate must 
consider the urgency of these two measures, and I hope they will be 
taken up and di of. 

ING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection to the 
uest submitted by the Senator from Maine. 

. RIDDLEBERGER. I only give notice, too, that I shall object 
to the consideration of the bill suggested by the Senator to-morrow morn- 
ing and put the resolution to which I have referred in competition with 
that. I refer to the resolution providing for opening the doors during 
the consideration of confirmations. I am obliged to object some time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Virginia object 
to the request of the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. FRYE. I give notice that to-morrow morning, immediately after , 
the close of the morning business, I shall endeavor to get the fisheries 
resolution before the Senate. It is of no use to undertake to contest or 


combat with any such formance as this. 
Mr.‘RIDDLEBERG I do not know what the Senator means by 
a perſormance.“ I did not object to the consideration of his resolu- 


tion. 

Mr. FRYE. Distinctly the Senator objected. i 

Mr. RIDDLERERGER. I did not. I gave notice that I should 
object to-morrow morning to the consideration of 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will again ask whether 
there is objection to the request submitted by the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I ask leave to explain to the Senator from 
Maine that I made no such objection, and to ask him to explain what 
he means by a performance. 

Mr. FRYE. en I withdraw what I said. I understood the Sen- 
ator distinctly to 455 

Mr. RIDDLEE BERGER. I gave notice distinctly that I should ob- 
ject to-morrow morning to the consideration of oa rea bill and 
ask the Senate to pass upon the question of the ution to which I 
referred. If the Sengtor from e did not understand me, it is his 
fault; and if he misunderstood me, I hope he will not again character- 
ize what I may say on this floor as a performance.“ 


FISHING RIGHTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the request sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Maine that, at the expiration of the morn- 
ing business to-morrow, the resolution indicated by him, relative to 
the appointment of a commission charged with the consideration and 
settlement of the fishing rights of the United States and Great Britai 
shall nema for consideration? The Chair hears no objection, 
the order is 


ADMISSION OF WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


aa PLATT. Now I ask that the Washington bill be proceeded 
th. 5 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 67) to provide for the formation and admission into 
the Union of the State of Washington, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is on the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES]. 

Mr. PLATT. I ask that the amendment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] to the bill. 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 


Add as new sections : > 

Sec, 28. That the inhabitants of the Territory of Montana are hereby author- 
a to form for themselyes a State government, with the name of the State of 

ontana, 

SEC. 29, That said State shall consist of all the territory embraced within the 
boundaries of said Territory as now defined by law. 

Src. 30, That in order to the formation of State government the qualified 
electors resident within said ies are hereby authorized, after due procla- 
mation by the governor of Montana Territory, and in conformity to the laws of, 
said Te: ry relative to the election of members of the Legislative Assembly 
thereof, as nearly as practicable, and in so far as they may be applicable, and 
under such rules and regulations, and at such time and places, as said governor 
may prescribe, to elect as many bare Fy possessing the qualications of such 
electors within the present limits of said Territory, as there are members of said 
Legislative Assembly, and also fifteen such delegates at large. 

Sec. 31. That said del shall meet in convention at the city of Helena, in 
said Territory, at such e as said governor may designate in his said procla- 
mation, and, when organized, shall declare, on the ple of the terri- 
tory embraced within said boundaries, that they adopt the Constitution of the 
United States; and thereupon said convention is hereby authorized to form a 
constitution and State government for said territory so bounded and described 
as afo id: nevertheless, That such constitution shall be republican 
in form, and make no distinction in civil and political rights on account of race 
or color, as to Indians not taxed, and not repugnant to the Constitution 
of the United and the principles of the Declaration of Independence: Pro- 
vided further, That said convention shall provide, by an ordinance irrevocable 
without the consent of the United States and the people of said State, that per- 
fect toleration of religious sentiment shall be secured, ard no inhabitant of said 
State ever be molested in person or property on account of his or her mode of 
religious worship; that the inhabitants of the territory embraced within said 
boundaries do and declare that they forever disclaim all right and title 
to the 3 public lands, and the lands the Indian title to which has 
not been extinguished by the United States, lying therein, and that the same 
shall be and remain at the sole and entire disposition of the United States; that 
all grants and patents heretofore made by the United States to settlers and pur- 
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chasers of school lands therein are confirmed by said State and the people 
thereof, and that other lands, to be selected as hereinafter provided, are pted 
by said State in lieu thereof; that the lands belonging to citizens of the United 
States residing without said State shall never be taxed higher than the lands 
belonging to residents thereof; that no tax shall be im by said State on 
lands or pro; y therein belonging to the United States, any Indian tribe, or 
Indian ning tribal relations, or which may hereafter be purchased by the 
United States; and that all navigable waters within said State shall be and re- 
main public highw: free to all citizens of the United States: And ed 
er, That all residents of that portion of said territory embraced within the 
undaries of said State at the time of admission who are confined in an insane 
asylum, and who are maintained at such asylum at the expense of said Terri- 
tory, shall be received into the insane asylum of said State, and shall be main- 
tained by said State upon the same terms, in the same manner, and under the 
same laws and regulations as the other insane of said State, 

Sno. 32. That said convention, having formed Such constitution as provided in 
this act, shall provide by ordinance for submitting the same to the people of said 
State for their ratification or rejection, at an election to be held at such time and 
places and under such regulations as said convention may prescribe, 

Sec, 33. That at the election last aforesaid the legal voters of said new State 
shall vote directly for or against such * constitution, and the returns 

thereof shall be made to the governor of Montana Territory, who, with thesec- 
retary and chief-justice thereof and the president of said convention, or any 
three of them, shall canvass the same; and if a majority of the legal votes so 
cast in said proposed State shall be for said constitution, said governor shall cer- 
tify the same to the President of the United States, together with a copy of said 
constitution and ordinances. g 

SEC, H. That on receipt of such certification of the votes so cast at said elec- 
tion showing the adoption of said constitution by the people of said State as 
aforesaid, and of a copy of such constitution and ordinances, the President of 
the United States, if said constitution and ordinances shall conform to the re- 
quirements of this act, shall issue his proclamation declaring the State admitted 
into the Union, and thereupon the said State shall be admitted into the Union 
onan 82 footing with the original States, without any further action on the 
part of Congress. 

Sund. 35. That until the next general census said State shall be entitled to one 
Representative in Congress, 

Serc, 36. That such Representative, and the governor and other officers that 
may be provided for in the constitution of said State, shall be elected on a day 
to be fixed by said constitutional convention, and which may be the same as 
the one fixed for the submission of the proposed constitution to the people for 
ratification or rejection as aforesaid; and that until said State officers are elected 

and qualified the Territorial officers shall continue to discharge the duties of 
their respective offices, 

Sec. 37. That from and after the admission of said State into the Union in pursu- 
ance of this act, the laws of the United States not locally inapplicable shall have 
the same force and effect within the said State as elsewhere within the United 
States; and said State shall constitute one judicial district, and be called the 
district of Montana; that for said district a district judge, a marshal,and a dis- 
trict attorney of the United States shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, with the same rights, powers, and 
duties as provided by law for similar officers in the other districts, except as 
herein otherwise provided; that said district of Montana shall be attached to 
and constitute a part of the ninth judicial circuit; and aterm of the circuit court 
and ct court for said district shall be held at the seat of government in said 
State on the first Tuesdays of Januaryand June in each year; and one grand 
jury and one petit jury only shall be summoned and serve in both of said courts, 

- Begone Thais unik ana r courts ee the district of Monson ond 
the ju the: respect y, possess same powers and ju ion 
3 the same duties possessed and quired to be performed by the 
other, circuit and district courts and judges of United States, and shall be 
governed by the same laws and regulations, 

Sxc, 39. That the district judge appointed for the district of Montana shall re- 
ceive as his compensation the sum of 88.500 per annum, payable in four equal 
installments, on the first days of January, April, July, and October of each year. 

Src, 40. That the bao os district attorney, and clerk of the circuit and dis- 
trict courts of said district of Montana, and all other officers and persons per- 
forming duties in the administration of eee therein, shall severally 
the powers and perform the duties lawfully and required to pon 
formed by similar officers in other districts of the United States, and shali for 
the services they may perform receive the fees and compensation allowed b; 
23 — 55 State of Oregon to other similar oſlleers and persons performing simi- 

r duties. R 

Sec. 41. That all cases of writ of error or appeal heretofore prosecuted and now 
pending in the Su e Court of the United States upon any record from the 
supreme court of the Territory of Montana, or that hereafter may be lawfully 
prosecuted from either of said courts, may be heard and determined by said Su- 
preme Court of the United States; and where the same arose within the limits 
of said State, the mandate of execution or of further proceedings shall be directed 
by the Supreme Court of the United States to the circuit or district court herein 
provided for, or to the saprene court of said State, as the nature of the case may 
require; and each of said last-mentioned courts shall be the successor of the su- 
preme courts of said Territory as to ull such cases, with full power ip 
with the same and to award mesne or final process therein; and that from all 
judgments and decrees of the supreme court of said Territory, rendered prior to 
the admission of said State, the parties to such judgments and decrees shall have 
the same right to prosecute writs of error and appeals to the Supreme Court of 
the United States as they shall have had prior to such admission; and as to all 

-such cases arising within the limits of said State, the like subsequent proceed- 
ings shall be had therein as aforesaid, 

SEC, 42. That in respect ofall cases, proceedings, and matters pending in the su- 
preme or district courts of the Territory of Montana, at the time of the admission 
ofsaid State into the Union, arising within the limits of said State, whereof the 
circuit or district court by this act established might have had jurisdiction under 
the laws of the United States had such courts existed at the time of the com- 
mencement of such cases, the said circuit and district courts respectively shall 
be the successors of said supreme and district courts of said Territory; and all 
the files, records, indictments, and proceedings relating thereto shal be trans- 
ferred to said circuit and district courts respectively, and the same shall be pro- 
ceeded with therein in due course of law: Provided, however, That in all civil 
actions, causes, and proceedings in which the United States is not a party such 
transfer shall not be made except upon the written request of one of the par- 
ties tosuch action or proceeding filed in the proper court. 

Sec. 43, That the Legislature provided for in said constitution shall have the 
power to provide, by an act to that effect, for the transfer of all actions, cases, 
proceedings, and matters pending in the supreme or district courts of the Ter- 
ritory of Montana, at the time of the admission of said State into the Union, 
arising within the limits of said State, and not included within the provisions of 
the foregoing section, to such courts as shall be established under the constitu- 
tion to be thus formed; and no indictment, action, or proceeding shall abate by 
reason of 5 change in the courts, but the same shall be transferred to and 
proceeded with in the State courts according to the laws thereof. 

Sec. 44. That sections 16 and 36 in every township within said State, or in case 
any of said lands have been disposed of under the provisions of any act of Con- 
gress to settlers or purchasers from the United 8t or in case any of said sec- 
tions 16 and 36 are fractional in quantity, or wanting by reason of township 


being fractional, ‘or shall be found, when surveyed, to be mineral lands, other 
lands equivatent in quantity thereto, in legal subdivisions of not less than 40 
acres, to be selected within said State as the constitution and ure there- 
of may provide, with the apyroval of the Secretary of the Interior, are hereby 
granted to said State, when admitted, for school purposes. 

Src. 45. That the grant of 500,000 acres of unappropriated lands of the United 
States made to said State, on its admission, by the provisions of section 2378 of 
the Revised Statutes of the-United States, may be used forschool 8 and 
pik me 8 be selected within said State as provided in the preceding section 
0 acl 

Src. 46. That seventy-two other sections of the unappropriated non-mineral 
public lands of the United States within said State, to be so selected as aforesaid, 
are hereby likewise granted to said State for the use and support of an agricult- 
ural college and for the promotion of industrial science therein. 

Sec, 47. That fifty other sections of such lands, to be selected as aforesaid, are 
hereby likewise granted tosaid State for the erection and 3 — of suit- 
able pos buildings at the seat of government thereof, when pe ently lo- 
cated, for legislative, executive, and Judicial purposes, 

Sec. 48, That ten other sections of such lands,to be selected as aforesaid, aro 
neuer. likewise granted to said State for the erection of a State penitentiary 

herein. 

Src. 49. That ten other sections of such lands, to be selected as aforesaid, are 
hereb: 3 granted to said State for the erection of an asylum for the in- 
sane n. 

Sec, 50. That 5 per cent. of the net 9 of the sales of public lands lying 
within said State shall be paid to said State for school purposes. 

Sec. 51. That the lands granted by this act shall not be sold for less than $5 
per acre, and the proceeds of those granted for school purposes, as well as all 
moneys paid to said State under the provisions of the D section, shall 
constitute a pérmanent fund, the interest only of which shall be expended for 
the support of the public schools therein, 

Sro. 52. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall ascertain and audit the ex- 

incident to the formation of said constitution and the submission of the 
same to the people of said proposed State, including such compensation to the 
officers and members of said convention as is allowed to the officers and mem- 
bers of the Territorial Legislature; and the sum of $20,000, or so much thereof 
as 3 be necessary, is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury 


nototherwise appro; ted, for the payment thereof: hat any money 
hereby 8 not necessary for such purpose shall be covered into the 
Treasury of the United States, 


Mr. VOORHEES. Mr, President, I desire to submit a brief state- 
ment in support of the amendment which has just been read. 

The Territory of Montana was organized in 1864. It has for twenty- 
two years contained a law-abiding, conservative, and upright com- 
munity. Its record in that respect will compare favorably not only 
with any of the Territories, but with any of the States. At this time 
it is practically out of debt and advancing rapidly in all its resources, 
It has fourteen organized counties, an area of 143,776 square miles, 
and a total of 92,016,600 acres, Of this acreage there are 30,574,640 
acres contained in Indian and military reservations. It is claimed by 
those informed upon the subject that about 20,000,000 acres in Montana 
may properly be termed farming lands, adapted to grain-raising and 
other purely agricultural pursuits. Fifty million acres are termed 
grazing lands, adapted by nature to the culture of live stock. The 
other portions of the Territory are composed of timber, mineral, and 
mountainous lands; nearly allof the country, however, thus designated 
producing fine grasses for stock-raising purposes. 

During the year 1885 the official report of the Territorial auditor shows 
that there were 613,882 head of cattle, valued at $14,011,008; 114,925 
horses, valued at $4,080,608; 798,682 sheep, valued at $1,831,079; 2,444 
mules, valued at $134,101, and other live stock in proportion in the Ter- 
ritory. Experienced stockmen state that the grazing-grounds of Mon- 
tana constitute the best place for maturing cattle on the American 
continent. Live stock require no other food in that Territory than that 
which nature spontaneously gives from one end of the year to the other. 

In the year just closed—1885—there were assessed and returned 
919,072 acres of lands with their improvements, valued at $7,710,346, 
and 83,531 town lots with improvements, valued at $8,441,975. The 
aggregate value of all the property in the Territory assessed for the pur- 
poses of taxation was shown to be 852,847,536. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that by acts of Congress there have been granted to 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 20,500,000 acres of lands in Mon- 
tana Territory which are not assessed or returned as taxable property. 
They enter, however, properly into an estimate of the resoarces of the 
Territory. If estimated at $1.25 per acre, which is a very moderate val- ` 
uation, it will be found that the lands thus granted to the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company amount in value to $25,625,000. There are 
also 820 miles of railroad of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
which, by act of Congress, is exempt from taxation in the Territory, 
but which will become taxable when Montana becomes a State. 

The mining interests in Montana are of great importance, and claim 
our consideration. Small quantities of gold were first discovered in 
1861. Within the next year or two mining was commenced, and peo- 
ple flocked to that Territory from every State inthe Union. The min- 
ing for ten years thereafter was what is termed *‘ placer diggings,” and 
yielded from $12,000,000 to $15,000,000 per annum. This class of 
mines, being of easy access and requiring no capital, were rapidly ex- 
hausted. As they gave ont gold and silver quartz mining was com- 
menced, which required capital as well as muscle, and was at first slow 
in development. Ten years ago the yield from qnartz mining was not 
over $1,000,000 per annum; now it is, as stated, about $21,000,000.” 
It will be readily understood that such interests as I have mentioned, 
and especially the mining interest, would call together rapidly a hardy 
and industrious population. The governor of the Territory, in his re- 
port of October 4, 1885, to the Secretary of the Interior, says: 


Our mines employ thousands of men—the best paid labor in the world—and 
make a home market for our farmers, thereby insuring profitable cultivation 
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and settlement of the country. It is fair to say that ing cattle, sheep, and 
horse raising do not depend upon the successful working of our mines; but the 
grazing capacity of the territory is limited, and the tendency is for the cattle to 
accumulate in the hands of a few persons, principally because large herds can 


be handled at less cost per head than small ones. Hence, if this was the only 
occupation, our population would be small. Though the development of our 
quartz mines has hardly commenced, they produced, as already sho 
past twelve months $20,250,000, 


It is stated upon the authority of Mr. Harrison, late United States 
assayer, that the exports from the Territory for the year 1885 were sub- 


wn, in the 


Total gross value Of exports. .. .... . o . 28, 400, 000 


In addition to the 820 miles of the Northern Pacific Railroad trav- 
ersing the Territory from the east to the west, it has two additional 
branches, one the park branch, connecting it with the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, and the other the Wickes branch, connecting Helena, Mont., 
with the town of Wickes and surrounding mining country. The peo- 
ple of Montana also have a connection with the Union Pacific Rail- 
road at Ogden, by virtue of the Utah and Northern Railroad, that line 
being some 400 miles in extent. There are also two new roads in pro- 
cess of construction in the Territory, adding about 120 miles of rail- 
road transportation. It will be seen, therefore, that the taxable and 
non-taxable property in the Territory must be in excess of $100,000, 000. 

In regard to population, there is no entirely reliable basis on which 
to make, an estimate. The census of a large and sparsely populated 
country is necessarily always very imperfect. An election involving 
important domestic interests and strong feeling is a far surer test of the 
number of inhabitants, and yet a very marked per cent. must always 
be allowed for the stay-at-home vote; in fact, it is the stay-at-home 
vote which determines all elections where parties are anything like 
evenly balanced. This is much more certain to be the case in a Terri- 
tory where people live at long distances from polling-places than in 

«populous States or cities. Bearing these facts and circumstances in 
mind, we find that nearly a year and a half ago, at the fall election in 
1884, there were cast in Montana Territory, in choosing a Delegate in 
Congress, 26,969 votes—say, in round numbers 27,000 votes. Allowing 
five persons to a voter, we find a population at that time in Montana 
of 135,000. There is no doubt that the actual population considerably 
exceeded that number at that time. í 

Within the last eighteen months an unusual tide of immigration has 
been going into Montana, and by the time, and perhaps sooner than, 
she can equip herself with a constitution and perform all that is re- 
quired of her under the enabling act which I propose in order to be- 
come a State, she will have a population ample and satisfactory to the 
most exacting. I may say that at the present time her Delegate in the 
House represents more voters than many of the most distinguished 
members now in thé House of Representatives. Even the Speaker of 
the House himself represents a district casting not nearly so many votes 
as the Territory of Montana at her last election. Of the three hundred 
and twenty-five members of the House of Representatives there are at 
least two hundred seats filled by gentlemen whose districts contain a 
much smaller voting population than the Territory whose admission as 
a State I am now advocating. When I reflect that the great State 
which I have the honor in part to represent on this floor was admitted 
into the Union with but thirteen organized counties, 12,112 voters, and 
a total population of 63,897, I am at a loss for any argument or reason 
with which to oppose the transformation of Montana or any other Ter- 
ritory so well equipped into a State. : 

If we look for some of the evidences of civilization in that Territory, 
they are very easily and abundantly found. The cause of education 
has not been neglected. School-houses and institutions of learning are 
to be found everywhere, affording educational privileges equal to the 
most favored communities in the States. The valleys and the mount- 
ains are also enlivened by the sound of ‘‘ church-going bells“ on every 
hand. For the diffusion of intelligence there are between thirty and 
forty newspapers in full and active operation, and there are twenty- 
eight banking houses to be found in the Territory for the accommoda- 
tion of trade and business. 

The Territory is bountifully watered and rendered attractive by the 
rivers Missouri, Yellowstone, Gallatin, Madison, Jefferson, Bitter Koot, 
Blackfoot, and Big Horn. Its climate is such that stock feed in 
ure lands the year round without shelter and without other food than 
that which the face of the earth prepares. I hold in my hand an ad- 
dress submitted to the people of the Territory by a committee of her 
citizens, from which I take the following: 

We have within Montana all the elements of solid and enduring wealth; a 
climate, for health, vigor, and real enjoyment, unsurpassed on the face of the 
globe; an area of country nearly as large as the New England States; mines 
which are to-day the most prolific in the world; our facilities for raising live- 
stock most cheaply, but with great profit, are unequaled, and are attracting the 
stock-men e the States; our soil is rich and wonderfully productive 
of all the necessaries and eae of the luxuries of life; our school and mail fa- 


cilities are excellent; tens of thousands of live stock are now being driven from 
the States to Montana as a profitable enterprise; manufactures are ; 
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our towns and cities are building; railroads traverse the Territory from differ- 
ent directions; the compensation for labor is liberal; these and other consider- 
ations are now conducing to bring settlers in great numbers and capital in large 
amounts within our Territorial limits. 


At the opening of the present session I announced my purpose to vote 
for the admission, or for enabling acts looking to the admission, as States 
of Dakota, Washington, and Montana Territories. I believe each of 
them is amply prepared for all the duties and responsibilities of American 
States. A Territory is in no sense a self-governing community. It is 
in the swaddling-clothes of infancy, hampered and impeded in its growth 
at 3 step. Its principal and most important public officials are not 
of its choosing nor responsible to the people. A sense of dependence 
weighs down and embarrasses the people ofa Territory in all their efforts 
at development and progress. There is a looking toward the seat of 
government, either with apprehension or with hope, that is inconsistent 
with any self-reliant, independent-minded community. 3 

The true policy of this Government, as I have always understood it, 
is to place local self-government in the hands of the people as rapidly’ 
as possible. ‘‘Home rule” is a favorite idea with free people. Popu- 
lar sovereignty over the domestic concerns of a people is not a misap- 
plied term, and the sooner a community with sufficient numbers and 
resources can emerge from a state of dependence into one of such sov- 
ereignty the better for it and the better for the General Government. 
Why do the people not only of Montana but of each of the Territories 
I have mentioned press eagerly forward for admission into the Union? 
When they become States their expenses will be increased; they will 
pay their own salaried officers, their own courts, and other officials. In 
a hundred different ways they will assume greater burdens as States 
than they have as Territories; but it is the natural love of an American 
citizen to attend to his own home affairs in his own way which impels 
the peuple of a Territory to wish to become the citizens of a State. 
With local self-government comesan added sense of dignity and strength. 
To be numbered as one of the stars upon the flag, instead of an un- 
placed, non-voting Territory, makes a wide difference in the estimation 
of those who value our American institutions. 

Sir, the admission of the three States of Dakota, Washington, and 
Montana will mark an important epoch in American history. They 
will stand er as the great Northwest bulwark of the Republic. 
They are entitled to come in together and to start even in their march 
of development, wealth, civilization, and glory. If the amendment 
which I have offered, granting an enabling act to Montana, shall be 
adopted by the Senate, I predict the addition of three stars to the flag 
within the next twelve months. To defeat thisamendment will be felt 
by the friends of Montana as a discrimination against her without just 
cause. Ihope that no such discrimination will be made by the Senate. 

1 content myself with this brief statement, Mr. President. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, in saying to the Senate that I hope it 
will not adopt this amendment I desire to particularly disclaim any 
opposition to the admission of Montana into the Union after proper in- 
vestigation and proper consideration of the case of Montana. 

Speaking for myself and upon present information, I am inclined to 
think that ata proper time and upon a proper bill and in a proper way 
I shall be in favor of an enabling act for Montana; but I can not to-day 
commit myself even that far. I state my impression and my inclina- 
tions from what I have already learned of the coudition of that Terri- 
tory; but I do not think it right to attach or to attempt to attach this 
amendment to the bill for the admission of Washington Territory. In- 
deed I think it is subject to a point of order, which I do not propose to 
make, but which I think might be made, that it is not germane to the 
bill. You might as well in a discussion such as we had this morning 
in the morning hour, when one bill is up for chartering a railroad cor- 
poration, attempt to amend it by putting on a provision for the char- 
tering of another railroad corporation. Ido not know that it is abso- 
lutely open to the point of order, but this measure is one which should 
stand by itself. 

There is another reason why I think it onght not to be done. Ido 
not wish to complain, but I think it just a trifle discourteous to the - 
committee before whom that subject is pending to attempt to forestall 
the action of the committee in this way. It is true that no bill for an 
enabling act is pending before the Committee on Territories, but it is 
also true that a bill introduced by the Senator from Indiana [ Mr. Voor- 
HEES], admitting the State upon a constitution adopted by the people 
some two years ago, is pending before the committee, and that some 
facts have been presented to the committee by the Delegate of the Ter- 
ritory, and that the committee is considering the question, and for one, 
speaking for myself, I think favorably considering it, though there has 
been no final hearing or final action upon it. 

Without meaning to complain, I think it is just a trifle discourteous 
for the Senator from Indiana to takethe matter out of the hands of the 
committee and ask to put upon a bill here which ought to stand by 
itself an enabling act for Montana, not only changing his ground him- 
self, but asking that a bill shall be put on here by way of amendment 
which has not been considered by the committee which has the subject 
of the admission of Montana as a State before it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Ifit will not embarrass the Senator to yield at this 
time to permit me to say a single word, I might as well do it now as 
hereafter. 

Mr. PLATT. Certainly; I yield. 


ib ad Se nara al era a a ahi eae a 
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Mr. VOORHEES. It is hardly necessary for me to disclaim even that 


trifle of discourtesy which has been attributed tome. I am quite in- 
capable of anything of the kind. It never occurred to me that it could 
be possibly so construed. Early in the session I introduced a bill pro- 
yiding for the admission of Montana. I did not complain of the com- 
mittee that they reported one bill sooner than another; but when they 
came forward with an enabling act for Washington Territory, I confess 
as long as I have been here it never occurred to me that it would be 
discourteous to them for me to offer anamendment to the bill, an amend- 
ment, too, which was not pending before the committee. This amend- 
ment has not been before the committee, It is a different measure that 


is there. 

I wish the Senator from Connecticut distinctly to understand, how- 
ever it may appear, that the furthest thing from my intention was to 
treat the committee with any kind of disrespect, and I do not see even 
the trifle of discourtesy which he speaks of. x 

Mr. PLATT. Idid not speak of it with any feeling whatever, or 
with any intention of imputing to the Senator from Indiana any de- 
sire to do anything which might seem in any way to reflect upon the 
action of the committee. I knew that he did not so intend; but I was 
merely speaking of it to enforce the idea that in the admission of a 
State we certainly ought to proceed in the ordinary and usual and orderly 
method. It should receive the consideration of the committee, as I as- 
sure the Senator Montana will receive a fair consideration; and I think 
I may say for the whole committee one thing more, that the committee 
will strain a point to find that Montana possesses the qualifications 
which entitle her to admission into the Union. 

I sympathize with all the Senator says about the three States which 
are to constitute the bulwark of the Northwest, but I insist upon it 
that a matter of so great importance as the admission of a State should 
not be taken up in this way; and I insist upon it that Washington 
Territory has a right to stand alone and Montana Territory has a right 
to stand alone. 

Having said this much, and repeating that so far as I am personally 
concerned I believe my inclinations are and my final conclusion is 
likely to be in favor of Montana, I leave the subject, simply saying 
that I do not think the time has come for action upon that question, 
and that it ought to stand alone, and that Washington Territory ought 
to stand by itself. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, though feeling a very deep in- 
terest in the pending bill, and having contributed as I could to the 
framing of it, I had not intended to take any part in the discussion 
of it. 

I was very much pleased when the Washington Territory bill came 
before the Senate for discussion to find that its friends were not all to 
be found on this side of the Chamber, and I listened with great interest 
and delight to the able and instructive of the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. MorGAn] in favor of the bi His description of the re- 
sources and power and future tness of this new State on the North 
Pacific was entrancing and full of most valuable facts. 

But it is proposed now to constitute two States, to bring them in as 
Siamese twins. ‘To that proposition I object. I believe it is the first 
time in the history of legislation upon this subject that a bill for the 
admission of a State into the Union was proposed to be put upon its 
passage without the consideration of a committee. The proposition in- 
volves, as every such proposition does, a great deal of detail. The ad- 
justment as to the methods of calling a constitutional convention, the 
ordinances which shall be by the convention as a condition to 
the admission of the State into the Union, the establishment of courts, 
their jurisdiction, and the necessary arrangements for the orderly trans- 
fer of civil and criminal causes, which may be pen in the Terri- 
torial courts, to the proper courts of the State or of the United States, 
the provision as to grants of public lands and the uses which may be 
made of them by the State, the limitations, if any, which shall be put 
upon the power of the State in dealing with her school lands—all of 


. these are subjects of difficult consideration. I say this because I have 


had a good deal of experience in such matters considering the time I 
have been in public life. I know how much time I myself have spent 
over some of the bills in my charge in comparing them with previous 
enactments of Congress in relation to other States in order to ascertain 
what the precedents had been and in carefully considering the provis- 
ions, that there might be no lapse of justice in the transfer of causes, 
and no profligacy or mismanagement by the State in dealing with the 
great fand which the Government puts in its hands. 

It seems to me that any such bill should have the consideration of a 
committee. I do not say this because the subject would be intrusted 
tomy committee. I should say it equally if it was to be intrusted to 
any other committee of the Senate. I simply desire to make the point 
that legislation involving so much detail, so much that is important, so 
much that requires care, should not be passed by the Senate without 
consideration by a committee. 

I say to my colleague that, as he knows, there are not probably five 
Senators on the floor of the Senate who know what the details of the 
amendment are, and they will not know; so that afterall, if itis to be 
considered here, it has his attention, and I have no doubt he hasgiven 
it great care, it has had probably to a limited extent the attention of 
the Senator from Connecticut, and when we have said that we have 


said all. Nobody else has examined it; no one can take time now to 
take it up in detail and compareit with the precedents and see whether 
it follows the ordinary course of legislation on these subjects, There- 
fore it seems to me that at the outset an amendment of this kind pro- 
posing to attach to the Washington bill a bill for the admission of an- 
other State, ought not to beconsidered by the Senate without first hay- 
ing been considered by the appropriate committee. 

As my colleague has just said no proposition for an enabling act for 
Montana has ever been referred to the Committee on Territories. An- 
other proposition introduced by him, not very early in the session, but 
abont the 20th of January, proposing the admission of Montana Ter- 
ritory under a constitution which her people had formed, isgnow pend- 
ing before the Committee on Territories; and if there was any intention 
to suggest that the Committee on Territories were tardy in dealing 
with that question, I have an observation or two to submit. 

In the first place, we had no information submitted in connection 
with the bill or with the constitution. It had been adopted two years 
before any steps were taken by anybody in Montana Territory to bring 
it to the attention of Congress. It had apparently slept for two years. 
It was a very considerable time after the bill had been referred to the 
committee before anybody appeared from the Territory of Montana to 
give us any n informatich; and finally, six weeks ago, or some- 
thing like that, a statement was submitted by Mr. TooLx, the delegate 
in the House from the Territory of Montana, as to the resources and 
population of Montana. 

For one, Iam not prepared to say that we shall put the people of 
Montana Territory to the expense of organizing another constitutional 
convention and doing their work over again. Iam not prepared, for 
one, to say now that we should reject the overtures which the people of 
that Territory have made and have put into shape in the form of the 
constitution presented. My colleague acted upon that. He proposed 
to the Senate and to the committee that we should admit Montana 
under a constitution already framed, and that proposition is still pend- 
ing. Now, it is proposed to abandon all that and to start anew in an 
enabling act. Perhaps there may be circumstances connected with the 
organization and work of that constitutional convention which may 
justify us in doing that, but, for one, I am not prepared now to say 
that there are. I believe that it is competent for the people of a Ter-. 
ritory in an orderly and proper way to organize a convention, frame a 
constitution, and submit it to Congress for its approbation. The peo- 
ple of Montana claim that they have done that, and their proposition 

now pending. The new proposition by way of an amendment to this 
bill is to throw all that work aside, to reject their overtures to come in 
under the constitution which they have framed, and to start them 
anew in the work of framing a new constitution. That is something 
which is worthy of consideration by some committee of this Senate be- 
fore we determine upon it. 

In the next place, Mr. President, there are circumstances connected 
with the case of Montana that would justify investigation. The Com- 
mittee on Territories—I think I may speak for them in saying that a 
majority of that Committee—have not been technical in judging of the 
qualifications of a Territory applying to be constituted into a State; 
and yet we have constantly been met with the suggestion that unless 
we could demonstrate to Congress that the Territory applying for ad- 
mission had a population equal to the unit of representation in the 
House of Representatives, there was no use of us reporting a bill for the 
admission of that State. That has not been my view. I have repeat- 
edly said that I would not stand upon a nice question of the exact ratio 
of representation. I have said and I say now that when we have a 
great Territory with a people, approaching somewhat near the 
unit of representation, for one I would not interpose that objection as 
a barrier to its admission as a State; and yet the showing made by my 
honorable friend the Delegate from Montana of population does not 
reach that amount. It is by estimate upon the last vote. Mycolleague 
has so stated, and I have no doubt that in his zeal and his laudable zeal 
and interest ſor Montana he has probably claimed for her all that he 
justly could. I am not now impeaching the claim, but the claim is 
made that 115,183 is the population according to the vote in November 
last, and of course the winter is not a time of great increase of the pop- 
ulation of these Northern Territories. 

Mr, President, if there is one Territory in the Union above another 
that I have a personal interest in it is Montana. I have a wider ac- 
quaintance with her people, I have more friends there, I have spent 
more time pleasantly within her borders than in any other Territory of 
the United States. I can have no other feelings toward her claims for 
admission than those of the most friendly sort. For one if I shall be en- 
couraged to believe that we are not to be met by strict judgment as to 
the number of her population, I shall be quite content to consider her 
claims for admission under the constitution she has formed or to give 
her an enabling act under which she may form another. And yet, Mr. 
President, every one who knows Montana, who knows Washington, 
who knows Dakota, understands perfectly that the conditions are very 
different in those three Territories. 8 

In her great grazing lands, in her capacity for agriculture in her val- 
leys by irrigation, and in her vast mineral wealth—in these three great 
sources of development and wealth Montana has a combination that 
the other Territories do not possess; and yet, of course, it must be con- 
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ceded that in States where agriculture is only possible by irrigation 
a dense population comes somewhat slowly. I have no doubt Montana 
has a preat future before her, but of course the progress of her develop- 
ment and settlement has been slow in comparison with these other Ter- 
ritories that offer without irrigation a return from agriculture, and yet 
I fancy that in the future with these three great sources of wealth de~ 
veloped and some additional development of intercommunication be- 
tween different parts of her territory, Montana as a State will rank 
among the proudest in the Union. ButIdo not believe that we ought 
to undertake to pair thess States in this bill. I believe that it is due 
to the Senate—I make no claim for the Committee on Territories—it 
is due to the Senate and to the importance of this question that the 
details of this proposed legislation shall have the careful consideration 
of some committee of the Senate in order that it may be com with 
other bills that have been reported and passed and with the legisla- 
tion in previous Congresses upon the same subject. _ 

Mr. President, there can be no occasion, as I think, for uniting two 
States in one bill. These propositions are distinct. I do not know a 
single consideration that is not absolutely distinct as applied to the two 
States. The question of population must be considered for each alone. 
‘The question of the capacity to sustain an increasing population must 
be considered for each alone. The question of area is a se con- 
sideration. There is not a common consideration between these two 
things—not one. They are two entirely distinct and separate proposi- 
tions resting upon different facts, and are only common in the general 
proposition that they look to the admission of States into the Union. 

I now say for the committee that if my colleague chooses to change 
the form of his suggestion for the admission of Montana into an enabli 
act and will have such a proposition referred to the committee, it 
receive its prompt and careful consideration, and so far as I am indi- 
vidually concerned no technical considerations as to the exact qualifica- 
tions as to population of this Territory shall stand in the way of appro- 
priate legislation in her behalf. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I am very glad to hear the honora- 
ble Senator from, Indiana [Mr. HARRSON ] commit himself to the 
proposition that if an enabling act for Montana should be referred to 
the Committee on Territories it would have his prompt and candid con- 
sideration. I regret somewhat that he had not felt able to make an 
announcement of that kind a month ago. The bill of the honorable 
Senator from Indiana who sits nearest me [Mr. VooRHEES] has been 
before the committee since some time in January, and yet if any action 
bas been taken on it, as a member of the committee I am unadvised 
of it. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is in the hands of a subcommittee. 

Mr. BUTLER. But the subcommittee has not reported, and no ac- 
tion has been taken on it. This amendment was offered on the 30th of 
March to be a part of this bill, and if the Senator is not in possession 
ol its details it seems to me that he never willbe. I submit now to the 
fairness and candor of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARRISON] and 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] if itis exactly the right thing 
at this juncture, after this Territory has been before the Committee on 
‘Territories for more than two months, to interpose such an objection as 
I have heard fall from both those Senators. 

The Senator from Connecticut, as I understand, says that it might be 
subject to a point of order, that it was not perhaps treating the Com- 
mittee on Territories with that consideration and respect to which they 
were entitled, that it amounted almost to discourtesy, and the Senator 
from Indiana says that there is no occasion for bringing in these two 
Territories as Siamese twins; that they are two separate and distinct 
propositions, one for the admission of Washington Territory and one 
for Montana Territory. s . 

Mr. President, this amendment is perfectly simple, perfectly plain, 
easily understood, requiring no investigation, for if the statement made 
by the Senator from Indiana himself is true, and I have no doubt it is, 
it requires no examination at the hands of the Committee on Territo- 
ries. In this amendment introduced by the Senator from Indiana 
near me [Mr. VORHEES] are ample provisions for every single detail 
that is required for a Territory in receiving an enabling act. Here are 
the arrangements for the courts, the arrangements for the elections by 
qualified voters, for the school lands, and every detail is in 
this amendment which could possibly be provided for if the measure 
was before that committee for two months. 

My rule in reference to this matter is this: Whenever I become satis- 
fied that a Territory has the necessary conditions for Statehood, I am 
and have always been willing to give that Territory an enabling act 
and let her people determine for themselves whether they desire to 
come in. That is the case here. The lines of boundary of this Terri- 
tory are distinctly marked in the amendment. Everybody knows 
what the boundary lines of the Territory of Montana are. She hasa 
population, according to the statement of the Senator from Indiana, of 
115,000, estimated perhaps twelve months or two years ago. ‘ 

Mr. HARRISON. Last November. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator’s colleague stated 135,0C0. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Testimated it on the basis of the election in No- 
vember, 1884. . 

Mr. BUTLER. That estimate was made in November, 1884. 


Mr, HARRISON. The Senator is mistaken. I referred to the paper 
submitted by Mr. TooLE. If the increase in 1885 should be in the same 
ratio as that of 1884, the population in November, 1885, would be 115,- 
183. That is Mr. TOOLE’S statement. i 

Mr. BUTLER. Iunderstood the Senator to say, not only in this de- 
bate but in the debate on Dakota, that he would not interpose tech- 
nical objections as to population if he became satisfied that the people 
were in a condition to exercise the functions of a State; that he him- 
self would interpose no technical or frivolous objection. - 

Mr. HARRISON. I said so, and I understood the Senator to say he 
would not consent to the admission of a State without clear proof that 
she had 152,000 population. 

Mr. BUTLER. No, sir, the Senatoris entirely mistaken abont that. 
I said I would not consent to the admission of a State without an en- 
abling act such as is proposed here. Of churse I did not intend to com- 
mit myself to the proposition that I would vote for the admission of a 
State with 50,000 inhabitants, or 25,000 inhabitants, or 75,000; but 
when the vote at the last election was between twenty and thirty thon- 
sand, I scarcely think the Senator from Indiana can object if that is the 
fact. He laid very considerable stress in a former discussion on the 
vote in another Territory, Dakota; and if Montana had between twenty 
and thirty thousand votes at the last election, as I understand to be the 
fact, it is more than many districts of the United States have that have 
sent members to the other House of Congress. 

So, sir, as I am satisfied that Montana does all the conditions 
necessary for Statehood, I shall vote for thisamendment. She has the 
population, the territory, the wealth, the resources, the laws regularly 
enforced, a law-abiding population. In relation to this amendment, 
providing for a State republican in form, I can see no force in the ob- 
jections urged by the Senator from Connecticut and the Senator from 
Indiana. The objections are purely technical; they are without merit, 
and it seems to me are intended simply for the purpose of obstructing 
the admission of Montana into the Union. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, I disagree with the Senator from South 
Carolina; and it seems to me that if there is to be any suggestion that 
anything is obstructive it is that this amendment is in the nature of 
an obstruction, and I think that my opposition and the opposition of 
the Senator from Indiana, the chairman of the committee, is something 
more than technical. If I did not, Iwould notstand upon it. [think 
it is a principle. I think that when we object to the tacking on of this 
amendment to the bill for the admission of Washington Territory we 
insist upon a principle in two particulars: In the first place, the ad- 
mission of a State is a matter important enough to receive considera- 
tion in the ordinary, usual way; and, second, when a Territory asks ad- 
mission into the Union no condition should be attached to it, provided 
that Territory shows her right to admission. In other words, when 
Washington comes here and asks to be admitted as a State nothing 
should be added to that bill which says, We will let you, Washing- 
ton, become a State, provided Montana can become 9 State at the same 
time.” 

Mr. BUTLER. Nobody has made any such statement as that. The 
Senator knows perfectly well that I am in favor of the admission of 
Washington Territory. I voted for it in committee, and am going to 
vote for it on the floor of the Senate. Nobody has made any such prop- 
osition as that. 

The Senator says this is a violation of principle, because in his esti- 
mation (and in mine, for I a; with him as to that) a bill of so im- 
portant a as this should have investigation and deliberate 
consideration by a committee. Now I ask the Senator whether or not 
in his judgment two months’ time is not sufficient to enable any 
5 of this body to give proper consideration to a measure of 

Mr. PLATT. The Senator from South Carolina has put two or three 
things to me which I must answer; I will try to take them seriatim. 

I did not mean to say that the Senator from South Carolina or the 
Senator from Indiana made that proposition in so many bald words, 
“Washington must not come in unless Montana comes in, too, and in 
the same bill;“ but that is the practical effect; that is the principle, 
as it seems to me, whichis at issue between us. Wesay that Montana 
should receive consideration as Washington has, should be reported 
from the committee just as Washington has been. If it shows quali- 
fications which fairly entitle it to admission to the Union, or which by 
straining a point entitle it to admission to the Union, then it should 
receive the report of the committee and be acted on independently; or 
if Montana had been taken up first and reported, it should pass by itself 
and not have an amendment here which in effect says, The bill for the 
admission of Montana can not be passed unless Washington Territory 
is coupled with it.“ I think there isa principle, and it is the princi- 
ple that each State that asks for admission into the Union has a right 
to stand on its own set of facts and circumstances and have the ques- 
tion determined on those. P 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President 

Mr. PLATT. T am answering the Senator’s questions. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will remind the Senator of one question—how 
long does he think the committee ought to consider the proposition ? 

Mr. PLATT, I was coming to that. Now take the case of Wash- 
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ington Territory. It has been before the Committee on Territories, I 
venture to say, for three years. These things can not be done in a 
moment. ‘The bill was reported at the last session of Congress after it 
had received thorough consideration in the conimittee. I do notthink 
it was reported after the organization of Congress this winter within 
two months, though I may be mistaken. It took considerable time to 
reconsider and re-examine—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I think more than two months. 

Mr. PLATT. Of course I can not speak except from recollection, 
but I know that it took considerable time to re-examine the question 
of the propriety of the admission of Washington Territory. I do not 
think there has been any laches here in that The committee 
has not reported—not upon this bill, but upon the bill providing for 
the admission of Montana er a constitution that she formed. If 
the Senator from South Carolfna insists that by reason of this the com- 
mittee has been guilty of laches, there is an issue which I should like 
to have determined by the Senate. If the Senator from South Caro- 
lina insists that the neglect of the committee is a justification for tak- 
ing this matter out of the hands of the committee and insisting that 
these two bills shall be coupled together, then it amounts to an abso- 
lute reflection on the committee. But, as it seems to me, there has 
been no laches; the committee has not been indifferent to this subject; 
it has been obtaining information in relation to it; and, as I remarked 
before, to say that that is the reason why this amendment is proposed 
is to direct laches on the committee, and upon that issue the 
committee would like to submit whether it is to be vindicated or 
whether it is to be condemned. I do notthink the Senator from South 
Carolina will want to put the question in that way. 

So it seems to me that it comes back after all to this question, as to 
whether a State can get into this Union without making a bargain at 
the same time with another State to come in. - That was the old prac- 
tice, but it was because of a particular question that convulsed, so to 
speak, the whole country, and that time has passed away. I think 
it was felt then that it was an exceedingly bad practice, and only re- 
sorted to to preserve the harmony of the relations existing between dif- 
ferent sections of the country. I do not think it is right; Ido not think 
it was ever right, and I think that in this case there is nothing what- 
ever to justify it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I desire that my friend from Connecticut shall un- 
derstand that I am making no charges whatever against the committee. 
I am simply making a statement of facts and the facts must take care 


of themselves. If the mere statement of those facts develops the con-, 
dition of things to which the Senator has just called attention I am- 


not nsible, 

I find that the bill for the admission of Washington Territory was 
introduced December 8, Leaving out the holidays of about two weeks, 
I find that it was reported with amendments on the 25th of January. 
I find that the bill for the admission of Montana was introduced on 
the 18th of January last, and we are now within a very few days of the 
18th of April, nearly three months, and we have had no report yet. I 
do not know whether it is laches or neglect or indifference or what, 
but these are the facts and the Senate must judge of them. 

My object in asking the Senator the question was to ascertain from 
him how long he thought a committee ought to consider a question of 
this kind, and whether the omission of the committee to consider—I 
will not say neglect or laches—but whether the omission to consider a 
proposition before it is to prejudice the rights of the people of Montana 
in this way. 

If the Committee on Territories have not felt inclined to report favor- 
ably on the bill introduced by my friend from Indiana [Mr. VooRHEES] 
it would have been a very simple thing to have reported a substitute or 
reported it with amendments. Neither of these things has been done, 
and Montana is here knocking at the door just as Washington was. If 
Montana has not the necessary conditions to entitle her to become a 
State, either one of the Senators can demonstrate that fact I have no 
doubt very clearly to the Senate and the country; but no such pretense 
as that has been putup. Neither Senator denies that Montana has all 
the necessary conditions and qualifications for a State. 

Mr. FRYE. How many inhabitants has she? 

Mr. BUTLER. From 115,000 to 150,000; I do not exactly know 
how many. There has been no census taken. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Last November a year ago they cast, in round 
numbers, 27,000 votes. 

Mr. BUTLER. That was a larger number than I had heard—27,000 
votes last November a year ago. So I repeat that there does not seem 
to me to be anything in the objection urged by the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. HARRISON ] or the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT]. 
The Senate is just as well informed to-day about the resources of Mon- 
tana, and both those Senators are just as well informed to-day about 
the resources of Montana as they would be two months hence, and 
therefore there is nothing in that objection. 

If the bill of my friend the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] 
is to be buried indefinitely in the Committee on Territories, the sooner 
we are informed of it the better. We simply want to know exactly 
where we stand in regard to this matter. 1am in favor of the admis- 
sion of Washington Territory. Whether this amendment is adopted 


or not, I shall vote for its admission; but that is no reason, I submit 
with all respect and candor and frankness and fairness, why the Sen- 
ate should not now consider the amendment in connection with Wash- 
ington Territory and pass upon it and pass it and send it to the other 

ouse. g . 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from South Carolina is a member of 
the Committee on Territories and an honored and influential member 
of it, the head of the minority of the committee. He seems to impute 
laches to the committee. 

Mr. BUTLER. I did nothing of the kind. 

Mr. HARRISON. And yet it appears from his own statement that 
being a member of that committee he did not know that the bill of my 
colleague was pending there or that any action had been taken on it in 
committee at all. 2 

Mr. BUTLER. I said no such thing. I did not state that I was 
not aware of the fact that the bill was pending. I knew there was 
such a bill pending. 

Mr. HARRISON. I mean the Senator did not know of anythin 
that had been done upon it in committee. The Senator from Sou 
Carolina being a member of the committee has never called it up in 
committee, I judge, and never made an inquiry about it in committee, 
I infer, because he tells us that he did not even know it was in the 
hands of a subcommittee or what action had been taken in relation to 
it. However subject the Committee on Territories may be to criticism 
from any one not a member of it, I submit that as a member of the 
committee the committee-room would be the place in which the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina could call our attention most favorably to our 
duty with reference to the bills that are pending before the committee. 

Now, Mr. President, just a word in reference to that. The bill be- 
fore the committee is a bill to admit Montana Territory under the con- 
varon already formed. Is the Senator from South lina in favor 
0 t? 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator knows perfectly well that I am not in 
favor of that. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very good. è 

Mr. BUTLER. He knows perfectly well that I am not in favor of 
that. Iam not only not in favor of Montana under the circumstances, 
but I am in favor of no other Territory coming in in that way, and the 
Senator knows it perfectly well. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very good. Then the Senator is finding fault with 
us for not taking action in committee and reporting a bill which he op- 

and would have opposed both in committee and on the floor of the 
Senate if it had been reported favorably. No such proposition as this 
now pending has been sent to the committee. The Senator himself, 
who shows such great eagerness now for the admission of Montana, did 
not introduce a bill in the nature of an enabling act, or propose in com- 
mittee an amendmentin the nature ofanenablingact; and the bill pend- 
ing before the committee, which he reproaches ths committee for not 
taking earlier action upon, is a bill to which he is opposed and which 
he wona have voted against in committee and here on the floor if re- 
ported. 

Now, Mr. President, one word as to how the matter has gone in com- 
mittee, and I think that disposes of it. Some gentlemen believe that 
a Territory has no right to organize a convention and form a constitu- 
tion and submit it to us and ask to be admitted under it; and I am glad 
to know that my colleague is not one of those, for by the admission of 
the bill he has distinctly declared that he believed a Territory hada right 
to do that, and that Montana was entitled to the benefit of what she 
had done. He might make some complaint possibly, if the facts justi- 
fied it, against the action of the committee, but those who take the 
ground that no Territory has a right to do that, and who would have 
opposed the legislation if it had been reported, certainly ought not to 
res that they have not been sooner put in a position to vote against 
the bill in the Senate. 

Mr. President, the fact is as I have stated as to Montana; the bill 
was referred to the committee, and I do not know how longit was, but 
a very considerable time afterward, before we heard from any one in 
reference to it. Finally, and after the lapse of some weeks’ time—I will 
not undertake to say how many—the honorable governor of that Terri- 
tory and the Delegate and others, the Delegate having been active in 
getting together some people to represent the Territory, came to the 
committee, or at least came to me, and stated certain facts with refer- 
ence to it, and at my suggestion Mr. TOOLE prepared and had printed 
this statement as to the resources and population of Montana, and that 
took some considerable time. So Ido not think we need spend any 
time here, nor do I think we need indulge in any imputation that there 
is any disposition to smother anything. “If the bill was smothered, it 
was something that the Senator from South Carolina was opposed to 
5 have left to smother if we had put it on the Calendar to be 
voted on. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator now is putting up a man of straw for 
the purpose of knocking him down. I said nothing about smothering, 
and made no imputation on the committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. I retract that, then. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator himself is making the only imputa- 
tions that have been made against the Committee on Territories. 


out foundation at all. 
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Mr. HARRISON. If I misunderstood the Senator, that is all of it. 
Mr. BUTLER. He is the only one making such imputations (I will 
not say, because perhaps it would not be respectful, otherwise I might 
say by the absurd statements he is making about me) absolutely with- 
I was simply stating the facts as they appear 
upon the record. If that isan imputation on the committee, the Senator 
must take the responsibility for it. That is all. The Senator knows 
perfectly well that I occupy the position of one of a very feeble minority 
in that committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. A very strong minority. 

Mr. BUTLER. Very feeble in numbers, and perhaps in intellect, as 

compared with the Senator and his colleagues. 

Mr. HARRISON. A very strong minority. 

Mr. BUTLER. If any imputation of laches and smothering has been 
made, the Senator perhaps has made it; and perhaps if he did not feel 
some guilt he would not be so sensitive. 8 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator throws insinuations that I must feel 
some guilt. I assure him that his own conscience, his own sense of 
right or guilt, will give him full occupation, without taking care of 
mine; and I say this in entire friendliness, because I do not want to say 
anything unpleasant. I understood, and the Senator from Connecticut 
understood, that there was some reflection upon the committee for not 
taking earlier action on this bill. Now the Senator from South Carolina 
tells me he did not intend anything of that kind, That is the end of 
it, of course. 

Now as to the other proposition, I do not want to debate it again. 
The Senator from Connecticut has stated it with great force. The ques- 
tion as to Montana is double. Shall she come in under an enabling 
act or under the constitution she has formed? I am perfectly willing 
to consider her claim under her constitution, because I believe that it 
was competent for her to have framed it and submitted it, and, as I have 
said already, this question has received and will receive early attention. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I ask the Senator why he objects to this form 
of admitting her under an enabling act? He does not object to the 
form he has just suggested. Why does he object to her coming in now 
under an enabling act? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will answer the Senator’s question, simply be- 
cause I believe the people of Montana have taken perfectly lawful steps 
to come in in a more speedy way, if they are otherwise entitled to come 
in, and I do not believe we have a right to say to those people that the 
steps they have taken have been disorderly or in any such sense repug- 
nant to the law or Constitution that we should disregard them. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then if I understand the Senator correctly, if the 
other members of this body and if another body that I am not per- 
mitted to refer to here should not agree with the Senator, he says that 
he would not assent to her coming in at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. Not at all. I have not said that at all. Iam 
only speaking now of my own action here and my action upon the com- 
mittee as to what it would probably be. I do not desire to say that I 
would, if it seemed to be the best and the speediest way for the ad- 
mission of Montana, having the other conditions right, resist an en- 
abling act, or that I would insist upon this constitution because it is 
subject in the particular case to the objection that two whole years 
elapsed after it was adopted before it was submitted to Congress at all, 
and of course in that time there has been a great change of population. 

I only insist upon this, that we have here a distinct proposition for 
the admission of Washington Territory; that it has been considered 
with great care in committee and with extreme care by the Senator from 
Connecticut; that it is here for our action. I insist that those who be- 
lieve that that bill is framed judiciously and that Washington Terri- 
tory is entitled to admission ought not to be compelled in the same 
proposition to vote on the question of Montana’s admission. They 
ought to stand independent, each for itself and upon its own merits. 

‘The Senator says this is all perfectly plain; here is this amendment; 
it has in it all about the eourts; it has in it all about the lands, andso 
on. That is very easy to be said; those provisions are all there; they 
may be accurate; they may be according to precedent; I do not know. 
I do not know whether the Senator does, whether he has compared 
them to see. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator has had ten days, and he could have 
ascertained. k 

Mr. HARRISON. I have had ten days to ascertain. This amend- 
ment has been pending here that length of time, to be sure, hut it has 
never been referred to the committee and never any obligation laid on 
me to give it any special attention, and my occupation has been such 
during that time that I have never had an opportunity to look at it 
until to-day. 

But, Mr. President, though I have no doubt my colleague took great 
care about this, I may say tothe Senate that nearly the entire vacation 
of the Senate during the holidays was spent by me in carefully exam- 
ining the precedents as toland grants and courts in the case of Dakota, 
and the bill as originally introduced was crowded on every page of it 
with amendments that were made as the result of my observation and 
study. It is a subject that requires care. It is in a sense fundamental 
law, constitutional law, though it takes the form of a statute; and too 
great care can not be given to it. 


Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, in regard to the question of delay 
on the part of the people of Montana in presenting their constitution 
and making application for admission itis but just to them that I should 
say a word. Two or three times in the course of this discussion my col- 
league has alluded to that fact as if an injurious one to them. 

In November, 1884, the vote was taken upon the adoption of that con- 
stitution, and which vote was not canvassed until some time in Decem- 
ber, perhaps the middle of the month. That session of Congress was a 
short session, and expired on the 4th of March, 1885, leaving to the peo- 
ple of Montana to transmit and present their constitution, memorial, 
&c., about two months and a half before the expiration of that Congress. 
I do not think itis fair to say that they were sleeping on their rights 
and were indifferent to their admission when this bill, which was pre- 
sented on the 18th of January, has been as long in this committee with- 
out any report as the people delayed in its presentation to Congress, 
The constitution with a memorial was brought here by the present Dele- 
gate from the Territory at the opening of the present Congress. Soon 
after the holidays I presented it. I presented it with no other feeling 
than that of friendship for all these communities. 

The Senator from Connecticut indulged in one remark which I do 
not think he ought to have used. The term ‘‘ bargain”? as applied to 
the admission of these States is an unjust one so far as my conduct is 
concerned, and a moments reflection on his part would have shown 
him how unjust it was to make use of that word. I have been for the 
admission of all these Territories as States, and he well knew that fact. 
I went further than my friends on this side of the Chamber from the 
beginning of this question. I expect to vote for the admission of Wash- 
ington Territory whether this amendment is voted up or voted down. 
I intend at the earliest opportunity to vote again for the admission of 
Montana. The course I lave pursued has been one of liberality and 
friendship to these Territories. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the Senator permit me a word? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. I do not remember in what connection or with what 
meaning I used the word bargain,“ if I used it at all. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I understood the Senator to say that the time 
for admitting States by bargaining had gone by. I never knew that 
there was a time in the history of the American Republic when that 
was the order of the day. 

Mr. PLATT I referred to the time when, in the old slavery days, 
we had to pair new States and admit them in pairs, so to speak. That 
was all I referred to. I did not mean to say that there was any idea 
of bargaining about this matter. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I am quite sure the Senator from Connecticut 
would attribute no unworthy motive to me if he had considered care- 
fully what he said; but the use of that term in that connection grated 
harshly on my ear, because I have but one motive, I have but one 
policy to guide me. As I have already stated on the floor, I believe in 
the early admission of Territories as States; that is, as early as is con- 
sistent with their ability to conduct the affairs of States. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER], who so ably con- 
ducted the discussion on Dakota and here to-day, again states, as his 
view in regard to the circumstances under which a State should be ad- 
mitted, that it should come here preceded by an enabling act, and I 
am not certain but that he is correct, although I gave a vote for Dakota 
different from that. I also introduced a bill to admit Montana, as has 
been said, without being preceded by an enabling act. I would vote 
for that now. But circumstances sometimes make a different line of 
action the wisest one, and I have thought that it would be wisest and 
best for Dakota and for Washington Territory and for Montana that 
they should be admitted as nearly together as possible, not by bargain- 
ing, but as the confirmation of a great and wise policy on the part of 
the General Government to devolve upon those communities the duties 
of States. Let them stand there together and start together. 

I am not stopping to consider these matters in their relation to po- 
litical parties. At the same time we are not so high above those con- 
siderations which control men as to be blind to facts of that kind. T 
should be very glad if the course of the Senate and of the opposite side 
of the Chamber should be such as to destroy the idea that there was 
any political discrimination on this subject in favor of some one Terri- 
tory and against some other Territory. I should be glad to have the 
question solved without that, and it is the wise and fair way of doing it. 

I have no aspersions to cast on the committee. The business of the 
committee is ably taken care of by the Senator from South Carolina, 
and in moving this amendment I had no thought of a disconrtesy to the 
committee or of discharging it from the consideration of the question 
or destroying its fair and proper opportunity for a due and delibérate 
consideration of every question connected with it. But as that has been 
raised here, I think I am warranted in saying upon my general knowl- 
edge that there is nothing in the history or resources or condition of 
Montana Territory which is obscure to my colleague. I think him well 
informed and well versed upon her Yanis ber population, and her pro- 
ductive interests. He has himself stated here justly that he is very in- 
telligent on these questions, that he has been among those people and 
that he has his friends there; and I am therefore warranted in draw- 
ing the conclusions that I do and that I did when I introduced this 
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enabling act that there was not much necessity, perhaps none at all, on 
the part of the chairman of the committee to look further into the in- 
terests and claims of this great Territory, and I can certainly say it was 
with no view of depriving the committee of any opportunity to consider 
the question fally and fairly. 3 

I sincerely hope, and I believe I am wise in expressing that hope, 
that this amendment will be adopted. I feel that it will be a hurtful, 
an injurious step in regard to the great interests out there that we all 
have at heart, to reject this amendment and let those people believe 
that they have been discriminated against when they present a Terri- 
tory here casting mòre votes than are cast perhaps in elections to seats 
that are filled by two hundred members of the House of Representa- 
tives amply equipped for Statehood, and the result will be that there 
will be an inquiry, and not one to the advantage of the majority of 
this Senate, why this discrimination was taken. 

I am not going to stand here to discuss the question of why the 
Washington Territory bill came out of the committee first. Iam glad 
she came out, glad she came out when she did. I introduced the first 
bill for her admission on this floor at the present session of Congress, 
a bill prior to the one that is under consideration now. The commit- 
tee saw fit to report the other bill, but I am glad they reported it and 
brought the subject out as they have. They reported a bill that had 
been before them of working days not over four weeks, counting holi- 
days out of the time. From the 18th of January until now, over ten 
weeks have ired since the bill on the subject of Montana was 
introduced. I shall not complain of that, because I believe it is a fair 
and legitimate way of bringing the matter before the minds of men, 
before the attention of the Senate; but I sincerely and earnestly believe 
that it will be a mistake, based upon a wrong policy, to vote down this 
amendment. If it is done, however, I shall not despair of soon seeing 
Montana treated with fairness and equality, and I shall hope before 
this Con closes that she will have what is her due at this time, 
an enabling act at least for her admission as a State. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President, in view of all that has been said in this 
discussion, I want it e understood that I do not propose to make 
any discrimination against Montana. I want it distinctly understood 
that so far as my present impressions are concerned I am in favor of 
reporting some kind of a bill from the Committee for Montana; but 
I do insist—and I do not think that ought to be taken asa discrimina- 
tion at all or as evidencing a desire to discriminate—that we ought not 
to couple the two together. That is all. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, as I do not intend to vote for the 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] I wish to 
state briefly why. 

I am in favor of the admission of Montana, and I am in favor of the 
admission of Washington, Dakota, and other Territories as fast as the 
population will warrant and the people of them desire it. I shall be 
quite easily satisfied as to the population whenever I am satisfied that 
the people in those Territories want to be admitted. I shall not in- 
quire what may be their political conditions after admission. I regret 
now that the committee did not, at the same time that they reported 
this bill, report also a bill for the admission of Montana. I want to 
say to our friends on the other side of the Chamber that if the com- 
mittee does not promptly report such a bill, I shall be one to vote an 
instruction to the committee that it shall so report. 

I would prefer myself to vote for the constitution, if it is proper— 
and I do not understand there is any objection to it—submitted by the 
people of Montana, if that will have the practical effect of admitting 
them to the Union. 

Mr. HARRISON. It does. k 

Mr. TELLER. I understand it does. Ishould prefer to vote for 
that, because it puts them in relations to the General Government in the 
speediest possible way. It has been my fortune to spend fifteen years 
in a Territory, and I need not say that an experience of that kind en- 
ables me to sympathize with a people who are denied the rights of na- 
tional citizenship, a people who see their officers selected by those far off. 
Ido not know what kind of officers are being selected for these Territories 
now; I know that there have been in the last twenty-five years many very 
unfortunate selections for the people of the Western Territories. At all 
events, even though the best men are sent there, we deny to those people 
the rights of American citizens; and whenever they are willing to take 
upon themselyes the burden of sustaining a State government I am 
ready to vote for their admission without any inquiry as to what may 
be their politics when they comein. I will weleome Montana with its 
Democratic delegation if it is to have one—and it seems to be the im- 
pression that it will be of that character—as readily as I would welcome 
Dakota with its probable Republican delegation. I do not mean to 
know any politics in a question of this kind. 

I do not vote for this amendment simply for the reason that I think 
each Territory ought to stand by itself. I want to repeat that I am 
prepared at any time to vote for an instruction to the committee to re- 
port either an enabling act or a bill for admission under the constitu- 
tion, unless they can show good reason why that constitution should 
not be adopted by the people of Montana. I want to make a speedy 
end of the unnatural condition of these people in the West. Ihave no 
doubt that at this very session there will be a bill either to admit the 
people of Montana into the Union under the constitution they have 


adopted, or to give them an enabling act of this character. I think 
the committee should follow this bill promptly with a bill for the ad- 
mission of Montana, not simply because they may not be of the same 
political faith as the people of Washington Territory, but because it is 
evident to everybody that the people of Montana want a State govern- 
ment, and it is evident to everybody who has given the slightest at- 
tention to it that they have the ability and are a class of people that 
can maintain at all times a high character of State government. I 
venture to say that the people of Montana are as capable to-day of dis- 
charging the functions of Statehood as the people of any State in the 
Union. They have not as many people as very many States, but they 
can do it as intelligently and as safely and as properly as any New En- 
gland State, or any Middle State, or Western State, or any State in the 
Union; and there is not any reason why Montana should not be ad- 
mitted at this session of Congress. Thereis notany reason why Wash- 
ington should not be; and I am prepared to vote even for other Terri- 
tories which have not yet come here if they show a disposition to de- 
mand of us Statehood. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VooRmEEs]. 
Mr. VOORHEES called for the yeas and nays, and they were or- 
dered, ’ 

Mr, McMILLAN. Mr. President, I intend to vote against this amend- 
ment, because I think the bills relating to these Territories should stand 
upon their respective merits. I am in favor of the bill now before the 
Senate and shall vote for it most cordially. I amin favor also of a bill 

reparing for the admission of Montana Territory. If its form shall be 
suitable I shall vote for it. I feel that we should have a recommenda- 
tion from the Committee of the Senate on that subject before we are 
called upon to act. I am somewhat familiar with the interests and the 
resources of Montana Territory. The people are an intelligent, ener- 
getic, and active people, capable of assuming all the responsibilities of 
a sovereign State of the Union. They have all the requisites, it seems 
to me, to justify their admission into the Union of the United States. 

Iam in favor of the admission of all these Territories which have 

presented themselves at this session of Con The Territory of 
Dakota should be divided on the forty-sixth parallel of latitude, and 
it is a gross injustice to the southern portion of that Territory if she is 
not admitted as a State at this time. It will be an indignity to a large 
body of the citizens of the United States and depriving them of rights 
to which they are entitled if the Congress of the United States shall 
delay its action upon their admission after the termination of this ses- 
sion. : 
Ishall vote for the admission of these Territories. I have been familiar 
with them for more than a quarter of a century. I have seen the whole 
area grow up, expand, and develop into its present condition, and I 
know what their abilities and their interests are. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator permit me to ask him if he believes 
Montana Territory has all the. necessary qualifications for Statehood ? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I have already said so, and at this session I shall 
be prepared to vote on that question. So faras the question of politics 
is concerned, that does not affectme. Iam willing to trust the people 
of all that region of country with the disposition of their own affairs. 
Whatever the politics of Montana may be, that is a question which the 
people will determine; and if a community like Southern Dakota is de- 
ferred in the exercise of her rights or is prevented from coming into the 
Union as a sovereign State on mere purty grounds, it will be a gross 
injustice. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], on which the yeas and 
nays have been ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BLACKBURN (when his name wascalled). On this question I 
am paired with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON]. If he 
were present, I should vote ‘‘ yea.” ; 

Mr. COKE (when his name was called), Iam paired on this ques- 
tion with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY ]- . 

Mr. FRYE (when Mr. HALE’s name was called): My colleague 
[Mr. HALE] is absent from the city, and is paired with the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BECK]. 

Mr. MORRILL (when Mr. HARRIS’s name was called). My colleague 
[Mr. EDMUNDS] is absent, and I believe is paired with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS]. 

Mr. PLATT (when Mr. HAWLEyY’s name was called). My colleague 
[Mr. HAWLEY ] has been called away from the Chamber for the rest 
of the day and for to-morrow. He is paired with the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Coke]. If he were present, my colleague would vote 
“nay ’’ on this proposition. 


Mr. CONGER (when Mr. PALMER'S name was called). My col- 


league [Mr. PALMER] is temporarily absent from the Capitol. He is 
paired with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 
Mr. McMILLAN (when Mr. Sam's name was called). My col- 


league [Mr. SABIN] is absent from the Senate, and is paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Kenna]. My colleague would vote 
t“ nay if he were present. 

The roll-call was concluded. 


Mr. MCPHERSON (after having voted in the affirmative). I find 
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that my colleague [Mr. SEWELL] is absent, and I have voted on the 
question, I withdraw my vote, as I am paired with him, 

Mr. WILSON, of Iowa. My colleague [Mr. ALLISON] is absent on 
account of sickness to-day. If he were present, he would vote “nay.” 
He is paired with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL]. 

Mr. COCKRELL. No; the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] 
is now paired with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON]. I vote 

yea. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam paired on this question with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN]. Ifhe were present, I should vote ‘‘nay.”” 

Mr. BECK (after having voted in the affirmative). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. HALE], and I withdraw my vote. When 

I voted I forgot that I was paired with an absent Senator. 
Phe result was announced—yeas 19, nays 23; as follows: 


YEAS—19, 
Berry, Colquitt, Jackson, Saulsbury, 
Brown, ustis, Jonesof Arkansas, Voorhees, 
Butler, Fair, ey, Walthall, 
Call, Gorman, Payne, Wilson of Md. 
Cockrell Gray, Pugh, 

NAYS—23. 
Blair, Evarts, Mitchell of Oreg., Spooner, 
Chace, Frye, Morrill, Stanford, 
Conger, Harrison, Platt, Teller, 
Cullom, Hoar, Riddleberger, Van Wyck, 
Dawes, Logan. Sawyer, Wilson of Iowa. 
Dolph, MeMillan, Sherman, 

ABSENT—33. 

Aldrich, George, Kenna, Plumb, 
Allison, Gibson, McPherson, Ransom, 
Beck, Hale, alione, Sabin, 
Blackburn, Hampton, Manderson, Sewell, 
Bowen, 9 Miller, Vance, 
Camden, Hawley, Mitchell of Pa., Vest. 
Cameron, In 5 Morgan, 
Coke, Jones of Florida, Palmer, 
Edmunds, Jones of Nevada, Pike, 


So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. EUSTIS. In the third section, second line, I move to insert the 
word male,” after qualified;’’ so that the section shall read: 


That in order to the formation of such State government the qualified male 
electors resident within said boundaries are hereby authorized, & 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. EUSTIS. Mr. President, I desire to give notice to the woman- 
suffragist Senators in this body that I intend to offer additional amend- 
ments, the object of which shall be, first, that those who are authorized 
under this law to vote for delegates to the State convention shall be 
male citizens; secondly, that when the constitution is submitted to the 
people for adoption or rejection those who shall vote upon that question 
shall be male electors exclusively; and the third amendment which I 
shall offer will be that it shall be a condition of the admission of this 
State that the State constitution shall provide that the right of suffrage 
shall be limited to male citizens of that Territory. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the honorable Senator if heought 
not to extend his notice. Hesays he confines his notice to the woman- 
suffragist Senators in this body, but his attack is upon the principle of 
self-government and the principle of State rights. 

Mr. EUSTIS. The reason I said that I wanted to give those gentle- 
men notice is because it is to them that I intend particularly to address 
the few remarks which I propose to submit to the consideration of the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, this is the first time in the history of this Govern- 
ment that the Congress of the United States has ever been called upon 
to give its legislative sanction to woman suffrage; and in order that I 
may call the attention of the Senate to the importance of this question, 
I desire to read a few extracts from the speech of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. DOLPH], a speech which showed that he is, to say the 
least, a very earnest and very enthusiastic supporter of woman 
and that he designs, so far as his support of this measure can aidin the 
execution of that design, to commit the Congress of the United States 
and the Government of the United States irrevocably in favor of woman 
suffrage in the Territories. He said: 

Mr. President, there is another matter which I consider tinent to this dis- 
cussion, and of too much importance to be left enti: unnot on this occasion. 
Itis something new in our political ey. itis full of hope for the women 
of this country and of the world, and full ar prone for the future of republican 
institutions I reſer to the fact that in W. ngton Territory the right of suf» 
frage has been extended to women of proper age, and that the to the 
constitutional convention to be held under the provisions of this bill, should it 
become a law, will, under existing laws of the Territory, be elected by its cit- 


izens without distinction as to sex, and the constitution to be submitted to the 
people will be passed upon in like manner, 


Further on he said: 


Itisa aoe fact that should Congress pass this bill and authorize the 
propie of Washington Territory to frame a State constitution and ize a 
government, the fundamental law of the State will be made by all the cit- 
izens of the State to be subject to it, and not by one-half of them. And we shall 
witness the spectacle of a State government founded in accordance with the 
principles 5 equality, and have a State at last with a truly republican form of 
governmen 
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And then he went on: 


I look upon the victories which have been achieved in the cause of woman 
tin Washington Territory and elsewhere as the crowning 

tories of all which have been won in the long-continued, still-continuing con- 

test between liberty and oppression, and as destined to exerta greaterinfluence 

upon the 1 race than any achieved upon the battlefield in ancient and 

modern times. 


The power as well as the responsibility of determining the final qual- 
ification of electors who are called upon and invited by Congress to per- 
form the sovereign act of semen, a State constitution and of establish- 
ing a State government rests with and resides in Con, ; and this is 
the first time that the Congress of the United States has ever been called 
upon to affirmatively declare that it indorses, encourages, promotes, 
and by the provisions of this bill I shall be able to show establishes, 
female suffrage. 

What is the admission of a State, Mr. President? It is to convert 
a Territorial government, which is under theabsolute dominion of Con- 
gressional legislation to-day, into a State government, by which the 
political relations of a State are to be established toward the Federal 
Government. And, therefore, it is a clear proposition to my mind that 
once Congress has committed itself to the permission or to the authori- 
zation or to the creation of a political constituency which is empowered 
to act as the sovereign people of a State, from that moment Congress 
is irrevocably and absolutely estopped and is bound by its own decision, 
is concluded by its own legislation with reference to a matter over 
which it had before exclusive and supreme jurisdiction. Having ex- 
ercised that power, recognizing the responsibility of the exertion of 
that power, Congress is estopped from questioning or doubting or inquir- 
ing into any of the consequences or logical results of the exercise of 
that power. And, therefore, I would say that under this enabling act, 
if it passes without the amendments which I propose, admitting the 
constitutional qualifications of a female so far as the source of political 
pre is concerned, the State of Washington could electafemale United 

štates Senator, and I doubt very much whether she could be refused 
admission on this floor. Mr. President, one result that I see from this 
proceeding would be that the problem of secret sessions would be 
solved. [Laughter.] 

And upon the question of the-constitutional qualifications of a female 
Senator—I mean as to age, residence, and so on—I remember that Mr. 
Carpenter, in a very celebrated discussion in a contested-election case 
from Louisiana, expressed the opinion that he believed that a woman 
had the constitutional qualifications of being elected a United States 
Senator. Now, in this Territory 25 per cent. of the voters are females— 
one-fourth. In politics we would call that a very serious balance of 

wer. I say that it is not an impossible event—whether it be desira- 

le or not I shall not consider just now—Congress having created this 
political constituency and recognized that women have the right to 
vote in Washington Territory, that either one of these Houses should 
be confronted with the proposition whether or not they should have a 
female knocking at their doors for admission as a member. But it is 
not in apprehension of any such event that I offer my amendment. I 
offer it because I am opposed to woman suffrage toto ca@lo. I will never 
vote, as I am invited to do under the provisions of this bill, in favor of 
woman suffrage in a Territory or anywhere else. The way that this bill 
is framed, a the qualifications of the electors such as they are 
declared or defined to be by the Territorial law passed in 1 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator excuse me for a moment? 

Mr. EUSTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLPH. I should like to ask the Senator if he ever knew of 
any enabling act in oy different language than this? Do not all such 
<= submit the question of admission to the qualified electors of the 

‘erritory ? 

Mr. EUSTIS. That may be; but I am not on the question of prece- 
dents. This is the first time, I say, that this question has ever been 
presented to the Congress of the United States. There has been no in- 
stance in the history of this Government where Congress, by acceptin 
as the qualifications of the electors the qualifications which are crea 
and defined by the Territorial law, included female voters of the Ter- 
ritory. That is done expressly by this bill, not in express terms so far 
as the explicit use of la is concerned, but it is done with equal 
force by referring to the qualifications which are declared under the 
Territorial Jaw. 

So far as there has ever been any action by Congress on this ques- 
tion it has been in opposition, in direct and emphatic opposition, to the 
proposition embodied in this enabling act, and I will refer to a vote of 
the Senate given on January 7, 1886. The Senate had under consid- 
eration the Edmunds polygamy bill. 


Under the law in 1882 polygamous women, if that expression 
3 were chised. The eighth section of the law reads as 
ollows: 


Src. 8. That no polygamist, bigamist, or an 
than one woman. Ba no woman cohabi 
as aforesaid in this 


tion held in any such Territo: 
pointment to or be entitled to 


old any o! 
in, under, or for 


honor, or 
any such Terri ted 


emolument Uni 


States. 
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Therefore under the law of 1882 polygamous women were disfran- 
. chised. The bill which was reported at this session by the Senator 
from Vermont, who is the artifex maximus of all this legislation, con- 
tained this section: 
SEC. 7. That it shall not be lawful for any female— 


Not any polygamous female, not any Mormon female, but— 

That it shall not be lawful for any ſemale to vote at any election hereafter held 
in the Territory of Utah for any public purpose whateyer, and nosuch vote shall 
be received or counted or given effect in any manner whatever; and any and 
every act of the governor and Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Utah 
e for or allowing the registration or voting by females is hereby an- 
n . 

This was a law of Congress which proposed to disfranchise not Mor- 
mon women, not polygamous women, but to disfranchise any female 
because she was a female, and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hoar], who felt this cruel blow at woman suffrage, allowed his Mormon 
antipathies to be dominated by his sympathy for woman suffrage, and 
voted against the passage of the Edmunds bill because the Senate re- 
fused to strike out this section 7 which I have just read. The Senator 
from Massachusetts showed his own consistency, and as the reason for 
his vote made this statement: 

Mr. Hoar. I wish to say upon that question that I voted against the bill solely 
because of the refusal of the Senate to strike out the seventh section, which I 
think 8 in 1 If my vote would have atfected the passage of the 
bill, which in all its other features I approve, it would have put a responsibility 
upon me and a majority of the Senate which I do not now feel rests upon me, 

Only eleven Senators voted against striking out the section. It was 
retained in the bill and passed by the Senate. 

The effect of that vote was perfectly well understood by those who 
claimed to represent the females of the United States upon the question 
of suffrage, for at the meeting of the Woman’s Snffrage Association in 
Washington they passed the following resolutions: 

hat we protest t the admission tothe Union of any Territory 


Resolved, T. 
the constitution of which shall contain a provision excluding women from the 
exercise of the electoral franchise, $ A L Ñ 


Whereas a bill now pending before Congress, under er} 8 of suppress- 


ing p pth dens proposes to disfranchise all the women of Utah, Gentile as well 
gs Mor 


wmon: Therefore, 

Resolved, That, while spproving the action of Con 
ment a penalty for the crime oi lygamy, we indignantly protest against the 
injustice of punishing Gentile non-polygamous Mormon women for crimes 
never committed, and that we call upon the national House of Representatives 
to strike out section 7 of the bill. í 

I say, then, that upon a question which had only a local application, 
which had no reference whatever to the creation or the establishment of 
a State government, which had no reference whatever to the formation 
of a State constitution, which had no reference whatever to the admis- 
sion of a State into the Union, but simply upon a question of local 
domestic concern and application, the Senate of the United States by 
a vote of 38 yeas to 11 nays last January declared it to be the policy 
of Congress, the policy of the Government of the United States as a 
wise and proper policy, that females in the Territories of the United 
States should be disfranchised and should not be entitled to the right 
of s 

Mr. Fx YE. Was that as to Utah? 

Mr. EUSTIS. Yes. Now, after this limited time has elapsed, upon 
a much graver proposition, upon the proposition of forming a State 
government, of forming a State constitution, and of having a Territory 
admitted into the Union by proclamation of the President of the United 
States, when the opportunity will not be afforded to Congress to revise, 
to review, or to ratify that constitution, a constitution formed by the 
aid and by thesupport of female suffrage in this Territory, we are asked 
to reverse the solemn judgment which we gave upon this identical ques- 
tion and to confer by our affirmative legislation the power of voting 
upon women, when we before declared that they ought to be disfran- 
chised and they were disfranchised by the vote of this body. 

If we have any respect for the consistency of legislation, if we desire 
to maintain the integrity of our convictions, if we intend that the votes 
which we cast in this body shall be considered as serious votes, I do 
not see how it is possible for a Republican Senator who voted against 
striking out that seventh section on the 7th of January, disfranchising 
women simply because they are women when they could only partici- 
pa in the right of suffrage with reference to purely municipal and 

ocal affairs, to-day to occupy the attitude of favoring the bill as it is 
without being severely criticized, where the function of suffrage is much 
more significant, much more fundamental, much more potent, it being 
a question under this bill of the political organization of a government. 
I do not see how those Senators can reconcile voting to-day for this bill 
without this amendment with the vote which they cast with reference 
to the seventh section of the Edmunds bill. 

So far as the amendment which I have offered is concerned, where 
I propose to insert the word male“ before voters, of course there 
Cuu bo 10 qüestion as to the power, as I think there can be no question 
as to the propriety of the amendment; but it is my purpose to have the 
Congress of the United States to the fullest extent declare its convic- 
tions that this innovation, this demoralizing proposition, as I conceive 
it to be, this attempt to change what have been the foundations of this 
Government ever since its establishment, both as to the State govern- 
ments and as to the Federal Government, governments founded upon 


in making disfranchise- 
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manhood suffrage and manhood suffrage alone—I say it is the purpose 
of the last amendment which I shall propose to declare that itshall be a 
condition of the State being proclaimed to be admitted into the Union 
that her State constitution shall limit the right of suffrage to male 
citizens, 

Of course I understand that this is not a compact. There can be no 
com between a Territory and the Government of the United States. 
I understand that if even that provision were embodied in the consti- 
tution of the State for the purpose of being admitted into the Union, 
the moment that fact occurs the sovereign power of the people of that 
State would enable them to confer, if they e female suffrage. But 
what I say is that to the extent of the power of Congress we have a 
right toregulate the political status of the people inhabiting a Territory. 

Look at the Territory of Utah. Why has not that Territory been 
admitted into the Union of the States? It is the oldest Territory in the 
United States, with a population of 144,000 people, with 84,500 square 
miles, That Territory was acquired under the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo with Mexico, and the ninth article of that treaty contains in 
identical terms the provision which is contained in the treaty with 
France ceding to the United States the Territory of Louisiana. It pro- 
vides: 

The Mexicans who, in the territories aforesaid, shall not preserve the charac- 
ter of citizens of the Mexican Republic, conformably with what is stipulated in 
the preceding article, shall be incorporated into the Union of the United States 
and be admitted at the proper time (to be judged of by the Congress of the 
United States) to the enjoyment of all the rights of citizens of the United States, 
according to the principles of the Constitution; and in the mean time shall be 


maintained and protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty and property, 
and secured in the free exercise of their religion without restriction. 


There is the oldest Territory in the United States, organized in 1850. 
The people of that Territory have secured to them the same guarantees 
which are provided for in every treaty under which we have acquired 
territory; and yet I ask why has that Territory been held in a state of 
colonial dependency to this day? We all know the reason. I approve 
the reason. It is simply because there is an institution existing in 
that Territory which we do not intend to indorse, or to approve, or to 
encourage. - 

The Congress of the United States is not compelled to admit any 
Territory into the Union. The Constitution provides that Congress 
may admit new States. But I have heard repeatedly in this Chamber 
the argument urged with great force with reference to the admission 
of Territories as States, that the right of admission was guaranteed by 
the treaties under which the territory was acquired by the United 
States. I say if we have the right, as we have the right and exercise 
it, of refusing to admit the Territory of Utah because there exists in 
that Territory the institution of polygamy, because we believe that 
that institution is immoral, that it is of evil example, and that it should 
not receive legislative recognition, a fortiori if. we have a right to ex- 
clude and do exclude that Territory. we have the right to impose a con- 
dition upon the admission of a Territory if we find an institution, such 
as I believe female suffrage to be, which is offensive and demoralizing 
and destructive of the institution of the family, and to which I will 
under no circumstances, believing as I do, give my indorsement or my 
approval, 

It is for these reasons, Mr. President, that I have offered the amend- 
ments which I have submitted. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, some of our friends on the other side 
of the Chamber seem to have a permanent and incurable incapacity for 
dealing with any public question without getting themselves into a 
position of antagonism with the principles which lie at the foundation 
of republican liberty as guaranteed, protected, established in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. I take it the fundamental principle 
upon which our complicated and delicate mechanism is constructed is 
to be found affirmed in that provision of the Constitution which the 
Senator from Louisiana now assails, which is that— 

The House of Representatives shall be composed of members chosen every 
second year by the people of the several States, and the electors of each State 
shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous branch 
of the State Legislature, 

In other words, the power of electing and the privilege of being elected 
by the people of the States that make up this Union is to be defined ac- 
cording to the principles and qualifications which the people of each 
State establish. It is the essential and fundamental principle of State 
rights that each State, sovereign in that important and essential quality, 
is to determine by its own constitution the right of election and the ca- 
pacity to be elected for public office, except so far as certain requisites of 
age and citizenship and residence are attached to the right to be elected 
to a national office. 

That goes through the whole Constitution; and for the first time, I 
believe, in the history of the United States since the Constitution was 
inaugurated in 1789, the Senator from Louisiana, belonging to a party 
and representing a people and a community which have been in the 
habit of invoking this doctrine of State rights for the protection of 
slavery, for the protection of wrong-doing, for the keeping off the na- 
tional authority, the national power when invoked to advocate human 
freedom, the right to vote, the right to free speech, and the right to 
free living, now asks Congress to assert the right to prescribe as a fun- 
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damental condition of admission of a Territory to the Union that its 
electoral rights shall be regulated not by itself, not by its own people, 
but by the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Y RUSTIS. For the purpose of admission. I recognize the right 
of the State to do as it pleases after it is admitted. 

Mr. HOAR. Well, for the purpose of admission the Senator insists 
that it shall be put into the fundamental constitution of the State that 
the electoral right shall be such not as the people of the State but as 
he or as the Congress of the United States shall prescribe. It seems to 
me that no doctrine more monstrous was ever proposed within these 
walls or within the walls of any constitutional legislative chamber in 
a free country than that which lies at the foundation of the proposition 
of the Senator from Louisiana. F 

I wish to read one passage from Alexander Hamilton, who assumes 
in the Federalist the proposition which I have stated and makes it so 

clear that he does not need to amplify it or extend it: 


The first view to be taken of this — 5 of the Government relates to the quali- 
fication of the electors and the elected 

Those of the former are to be the same with those of the electors of the most 
1 branch of the State Legislature. The definition of the right of suf- 

frage is very justly regarded as a fundamental article of republican goverument. 

It was incumbent on the convention. therefore, to define and establish this right 
in the Constitution. Tar have left it open for the occasional regulation of the 
Congress would have been improper for the reason just mentioned. To have 
subinitted it to the legislative discretion of the States would have been improper 
for the same reason; and for the additional reason that it would have rendered 
too dependent on the State government that branch of the Federal Government 
which ought to be dependent upon the people alone To have reduced the dif- 


The Senator from Louisiana seeks to find a precedent for the propo- 
sition he has made in the action of this body at the present session in 
the bill relating to the government of Utah. I was opposed to the sev- 
enth section of the Utah bill for the reason which I stated, the reason 
which the honorable Senator from Louisiana has quoted, but 5 princi- 
ple upon which the Senator from Vermont, who draughted and reported 
the bill, rested it was not that it was just or proper that the Congress 
of the United States should prescribe a particular condition tor the peo- 
ple of the Territory of Utah when engaged in forming a constitution 
which was to be the basis of their admission into the Union as a State. 
I think the Senator from Vermont disclaimed absolutely in his discus- 
sion of that subject the intention to establish any such principle. We 
found in the Territory of Utah a crime not only existing in despite ot 
the public sentiment of the Territory itself, as other crimes exist in va- 
rious regions, but we found practically the existing authority, the legis- 
lation, the administration of justice so far as the jurors entered into it, 
all dominated and controlled by an institution which we regarded, as 
the Senator from Louisiana says he does, as an offense against the very 
foundations of Christian society. 

The Senator from Vermont thought the women of that Territory 
were so in fact within the control of the Mormons, whether themselves 
living in polygamy or not, that practically there was no free voting on 
the of those women in the Territory, and that their votes were 
dominated and controlled by a hierarchy and not by their own will or 
their owninclination or theirown choice. Therefore the Senator from 
Vermont, in which I differed with him, thought the only practical 
method of remedying that evil was to deprive for the time being the 
women of Utah of the privilege of voting. 

Mr. EUSTIS. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. HOAR. Certainly. 

Mr. EUSTIS. Lask the Senator whether he considers that the im- 
putation which he suggests would rest against Gentile women in Utah. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not. 

Fer EUSTIS. Why were they not excepted from the seventh sec- 
tion? 

Mr. HOAR. They should have been. 

Mr. EUSTIS, They were not. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Vermontargued to the Senate statinga 
position which Idid not share. Iam stating an argument as perfectly as 
Ican to which I did not assent. I thought the proposition of my hon- 
orable friend from Vermont was inconsistent with our constitutional 
doctrine, and that the line should be drawn between the Gentile and 
the Morman woman, but the Senator from Vermont found that im- 
praca as he thought, and the Senator from Louisiana agreed with 

im. 

The question here is not of the logic of the honorable Senator from 
Vermont or of the logic which persuaded the very large majority of 
the Senate to vote as they did. It is not a question of its consistency 
either with itself or with sound constitutional principles. All I have 
to say is that the Senate did not proceed in passing the Utah bill, ac- 
cording to the reasoning of the principal advocate of that bill, on the 
doctrine which the Senator from Louisiana now seeks to apply. The 
Benate said there was no question of the admission of Utah as a State, 


there was no question of qualificaticn for an honest, fair, full, free vote. 
for a convention establishing a constitution; it was a question of regu- 


lating what is admittedly within the power of Congress, regulating the 
ordinary daily or 4 political life of an existing 3 in a Ter- 
ritorial condition. The chairman of the Judiciary 3 said it is 
impracticable to ees justice done to the Gentile; it is impracticable to 
break up this vile polygamous system violating "the very fundamental 
condition of all Christian society, of all civilized human society, and 
leave the electoral privilege in the ion of persons who for the 
time being are controlled, not by themselves, but by others, by the 
chief of these polygamists. 

I did not understand the Senator from Vermont to commit himself, 
certainly he could have committed nobody else, to the proposition that 
if a Territory or a State where every vote was ‘free and fair, where its 
institutions were pure and lawful and not criminal, chose to present 
itself for admission to the Union, recognizing the power of women to 
vote on equal terms with men, he would himself resist such an appli- 
cation or would refuse to leave it, however much he might differ with 
them, to the discretion of the people immediately concerned. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I ask the Senator from Massachusetts or the 
Senator from Louisiana, because I am simply inquiring for information, 
at what time female suffrage was established in Washington Territory? 

Mr. EUSTIS. In 1883. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then it must have been done with the approbation 
of Congress. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. No. Congress gave them leave to regulate the 
suffrage matter, but reserved the right to disapprove. 

Mr. BUTLER. It was done by a practical acquiescence on the part 
of Congress in the action of the Territorial Legislature. 

Mr. HOAR. Congress has never interfered. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. It is a law until Congress changes it, like any 
other law of a Territory. 

Mr. PLATT. That is precisely the situation. 

Mr. BUTLER. I hope I did not interfere with the Senator from 
Massachusetts, for I wished the information. 

Mr. HOAR. I do not propose to enter into an argument on the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage at this time in the afternoon or on this inoppor- 
tune and inappropriate occasion. Isay thatthe people of the Territory 
of Washington, as ized aecording to our American system, a sys- 
tem which lies at the foundation, and according to the one important 
fundamental principle which settles the whole relation of the State and 
the nation, have a right to determine the qualification for electors for 
themselves. So if they choose to permit youths to vote at eighteen or 
to postpone the time of voting to thirty, if they choose to require a 
property qualification, if they choose to require a qualification of se 
or to make no distinction of sex, it is their affair. This Union which 
is to spread some time over the entire American continent, is 
to be made up, and will be necessarily made up, of States whose local 
institutions will widely differ in this respect; and whatever may be my 
opinion or whatever may be the opinion of any Senator upon the ex- 
pediency of recognizing the right of full citizenship of the mothers who 
educate the voters and from whom their moral and intellectual quali- 
ties chiefly come, of the teachers who more than nine to one constitute 
the educators in the public schools of this country of their youth, to 
share in this important function and franchise, that is a question not to 
be determined here but to be determined there. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. President 

Mr. EUSTIS. Will the Senator allow me to ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts a question? 

Mr. PLATT. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. EUSTIS. I ask the Senator from Massachusetts whether he 
considers this a harsh condition on the admission of the State of Wash- 
ington, that the constitution of that State should, upon this question, 
conform to the constitution of every State in the Union and to the 
theory of the Federal Government? 

Mr. HOAR. I consider it a harsh condition that when you are rec- 
ognizing in the Territory of Washington a fitness for the most exalted 
act of sovereignty, the establishment of its own institutions and taking 
its in the family of American States, you should undertake to 
subject the will of that people to yours. I will ask the Senator in his 
turn does he deny the postulate that I have stated; does he claim that 
it is in accordance with the principles of American constitutional law 
that any State in this Union should have its will subjected to Congress 
in amatter not ofcrime, notof human rights, but purely of expediency ? 
We may interpose to say that we will not associate with political com- 
munities who deny rights; but we never have said yet that we will re- 
fuse our association to any political community because it establishes 
a particular rule of suffrage. 

Mr. EUSTIS. I do not pretend to liken cases, but I wish to use one 
as an illustration. I ask the Senator from Massachusetts if there were 
an enabling act pending in this body for the admission of Utah as a 
State, whether he would not consider it proper legislation for the Sen- 
ate of the United States to impose a condition on Utah in the admis- 
sion of that State that polygamy should be extirpated ? 

Mr. HOAR. Thatisacrime. I will answer the Senator with great 
frankness and fullness, that I should not consider the necessity of in- 
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trod any foreign authority to compel the extirpation of pol 

1 erritory; and the fact that it was not ready for its su ion 
of itself I should regard as an ample reason for refusing to admit it into 
association with this partnership. When a Terri presents itself 
with a crime against the family so permeating its whole social life that 
some external authority must be invoked to suppress it, that Territory 
is not in a condition for admission. 

Mr. EUSTIS. Do I understand the Senator from Massachusetts to 
state that Congress has no power to impose a condition on the admis- 
sion of a State? 

Mr. HOAR. I said nothing of the kind. 

Mr. EUSTIS. Then it is merely a question of $ à 

Mr. PLATT. It seems to me, Mr. President, t the discussion of 
the propriety of woman suffrage is not involved in he of this 

bill. The committee in rting this bill and that provision in it 
which submits the election of members of a constitutional convention 
to the qualified electors of the State by no means intended to express 
or declare its opinion or the opinion of its members upon the wisdom or 
propriety of woman in any Territory or State. I do not think 
it is involved here. I think the only thing which is involved hereisa 
question of civilliberty; that the people of a Territory, having a right to 
make laws and to prescribe the qualifications of electors, may make those 
laws just as much as a State may make them; and that Congress, 
although it has the right to pass upon them, if it has not passed upon 
them, has no right to say when we admit the Territory as a State that 
any different rule or qualification shall be prescribed than that which 
has been already adopted by the people of the Territory who had the 
right under the organic act, under all the precedents, and under the 
Constitution itself, I imagine, to make those laws. 

It is simply allowing the people of the Territory of Washington to 
manage their own civil affairs in their own way. That is what every 
State claims; and I do not see that we can act upon this question of 
suffrage here and insist upon it, as we haye notice it is to be insisted 
upon, that the State can not come in unless it puts into the constitu- 
tion a provision that it will never admit the qualification of women to 
vote. I do not see that we can do that. I do not ot that this ques- 
tion is drawn in here. I am sorry the discussion has arisen; I am 
sorry that poor Washington Territory has such a hard time when it 
asks admission into the Union. It seems to me it is outside theory, 
and we can let it all rest as we let the matter rest in the States. In 
the State of Massachusetts I think women can vote on some questions, 
on school matters, and in Minnesota and in 2 maa of the Statesof 
the Union the principle has been recognized so far. 

Mr. DOLPH. In Oregon too. 

Mr. PLATT. And in Oregon, that they are authorized to vote on 
school matters. It is a partial recognition of the doctrine of woman 
suffrage. Are we to say that those States are any the less sovereign 
States of the Union? Are we to say that they have done anythi 
which isinconsistent with the principles of free government? - Nor have 
these people in Washington Territory when they have gone further, as 
they have in Wyoming, and said that in the domestic civil affairs of the 
Territory of Washington women may vote, done anything inconsistent 
with free government, republican government. And if we stand on the 
idea of civil liberty it seems tome that unless a Territory does something 
which is inconsistent with the principles of free government and repub- 
lican government, we can not for that cause excludeit, That was the 
view of the committee. It seems to me the question of woman suffrage 
is not involved here in principle. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Mr. President, of course anybody can see that this 
amendment, though not designed for that p is calculated and 
will have the effect probably to destroy this bill. I do not impute any 
such idea to my friend from Louisiana. 

Mr. EUSTIS. I wish to state that that is not the purpose. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I suppose not; and that merely illustrates what I 
was saying. I do not impute it to the Senator, but the point is to de- 
stroy this bill and prevent the people of Washington Territory—which 
includes men, women, and children, everybody, having the requisite 
population, ha the requisite wealth, having the requisite prosperity, 
having the requisite social autonomy of every kind—from coming into 
this Union as a State. 

Now, what is the point? By the lawas it nowstands and has stood 
in every Territory that has been established in this Union, I think I 

am safe in saying, it has been provided that the people of the Territory 
themselves after their first tion were to determine who should 
be the people entitled to the elective franchise. That is the law of 
Congress as applied to every Territory, I believe.. Now, then, the peo- 
ple of the Territory of Washington have chosen, in regulating their own 
affairs under the authority of an express law of Congress, to provide 
that females as well as males, having other similar qualifications, should 
be entitled to vote. These ladies, therefore, in Washington Territory 
comprise a part at this moment under the authority of Congress of the 
political autonomy of that Territory. You are about to submit to the 
political autonomy of that Territory a question. Should you not sub- 
mit it to whatever is that political antonomy without making changes or 
distinetions? Nobody can deny that; and yet my distinguished friend 
from Louisiana says that we have passed a Utah bill, and in that we 


have provided that the women of Utah shall not hereafter be entitled 
to exercise political power, and that we are therefore committed to the 
idea that no woman in any Territory or in any place where Congress 
has jurisdiction shall be entitled to exercise that function. I deny the 
proposition altogether. 

Nobody knows better than the Senator from Louisiana, whose intel- 


ligence and scope and statesmanship I so gladly recognize, that there 
can be no l or coincidence in the situation of affairs in Utah and 
in any other Territory in the United States orin any State. The Ter- 
ritory of Utah from its beginning has gradually grown up to be a mere 
political hicrarchy that depends upon the will substantially of one man, 
an autocrat, and that devoted to the promulgation of polygamous prac- 
tices. When we come to deal with Utah, not as a Territory to be 
admitted into the United States as one of its members, but dealing 
with its condition as a Territory, and in order to relieve it from this 
enormous crime, which, as my friend from Massachusetts has stated, 
is against all social and religious notions of every civilized government 
on the face of the globe, we provided that women should not- vote in 
Utah for the time being. It was asked by my friend from Louisiana 
why did you not except the Gentile women who are not under this slav- 
ery? For the simple reason that when you undertook to make such 
an exception you have got to provide merely for questions of opinion, 
and you have got to draw a line that under the theory of this Govern- 
ment and under the theory of the Constitution you can not draw, and 
that is, that the right to vote is to be made dependent upon the opin- 
ion, political, religious, or moral, or whatever of the person who is to 
vote. So then if we relieve these slaves under the control of the Mormon 
Church there from the obligation to vote as their masters said, we must at 
the same time leave out their fellow-women who did not think as they 
did at all, because otherwise yon must draw the line upon the ques- 
tion of opinion and belief. And I am glad to say that among all the 
women of the United States, a great many of whom have written me 
with objurgations, there has never come to me from Utah from any 
of the Gentile women, as they are called, any complaint of the fact 
that they were among the disfranchised, but on the contrary many 
5 of the cireumstance that we had passed the bill as we 

The case of Utah is unique; it is separate; it can have no parallel or 
relation to any other question that can engage the attention of the Con- 
gress of the United States; and therefore had I been, like my friend 
from Massachusetts, the mostintense advocate of womansuffrage every- 
where, I should have felt that I was doing my best for true woman 

everywhere and all the time as my Gentile fellow-citizen wo- 
men of Utah feel as I believe and am advised—I should have felt that 
I was doing the best thing for true womanhood and true woman suf- 
frage every where in doing exactly what I did in voting for the bill that 
passed the Senate. 

That is where it stands. Wherefore, then, does the Senator from 
Louisiana call in question this matter of Utah? It has nothing to do 
with the question before us. Here is thesimple case of the well-regu- 
lated Territory of Washington, where a social system exists like that 
of Louisiana and Vermont, where everybody is free, and where, under 
the authority of Congress, the people of the Territory of Washington 
have provided that women may vote; and I am perfectly willing to say 
that I am glad they have it if they like it, because it is their affair, just 
as it is in every State, and I hope it works well, and as far as I know 
it does. 

Thatis their condition under thelawnow. Every woman, like every 
man under similar conditions in Washington Territory, is by authority 
of existing law of Congress entitled to vote. Now, we propose to sub- 
mit the question of admission to the voters, the political power of that 
Territory as we have created it. In comes the Senator from Lonisiana 
and says a part of that political power shall be disfranchised for the pur- 
pose of this vote, and we shall say that only males can vote and that 
females shall not. We might just as well in logic and philosophy say 
that only females shall vote, because they are all voters there under 
similar conditions, and I should rather be inclined to think that it 
would be far better as far as these Territories go, if we were to make this 
distinction, if we should say that only females shall vote there. But 
then I can see his point about it—what would become of the Demo- 
cratic party in that case? There would not be anything left of it at 
all. [Laughter] 

Mr. President, the case that we have here is this: we take up the 
autonomy of this Territory that we have authorized and established 
Christian, upright, progressive, social, everything that makes a good 
society—and simply say to itas it is, “You may vote on thisquestion.”’ 
I am sorry my friend has offered this amendment, although in another 
sense I am rather glad of it, because I shall be glad to diyide the Sen- 
ate on the question of whether any Senator on this floor is willing to 
say thatin the regular and ordinary condition of things as it is in Wash- 
ington Congress is to intervene and say we will only allow a part of 
the people of that Territory that we have hitherto anthorized to exer- 
cise political power there to vote upon the question of coming into the 
Union. 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, Iam unalterably opposed to female 
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Mr. CALL. Will the Senator from Georgia allow me, if there is no 
objection on the other side, to move that the Senate adjourn? 

Mr. BROWN. I prefer to go on. 

Several SENATORS. No adjournment. 

4 The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia has the 
oor. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I am unalterably opposed to female 
suffrage. If that question should be submitted to the people of my 
own State I should not only vote against it, but do all Teoul could to pre- 
vent its success. I think it is wrong. I think it will never ue 
well in practice, and I fear that much mischief will result from 
tablishment of it, 

But while I entertain these views on that subject, I am unalterably 
in favor of local self-government in the States. I believe whenever 
there is a proper occasion that each State should exercise any or all its 
reserved powers under the Constitution, and that no other power has 
a right to interfere with its exercise of its constitutional functions. 

I am aware that there is a difference in that between a State 
and a Territory. The circumstances being different, the rule does not 
apply in favor of a Territory to as full an extent as in favor of a State; 
but when Congress has established a Territory and authorized the voters 
of the Territory to elect a Legislature, and that Legislature elected by 
male voters only has thought proper to give its sanction to female suf- 
frage and to establish itin the Territory, treating that as the act of the 
people, I will not vote to disturb it. 

Therefore I can not vote under the circumstances, and with the views 
I entertain, for either of the three amendments proposed by my friend 
from Louisiana. I will not vote to limit the rights of the Territories 
to establish female suffrage. I prefer to leave that to the male voters; 
and when they establish female Kaffee or refuse to establish it I shall 
abide by their action. I will not vote to compel them to put it in the 
fundamental law of the State or to strike it out. I would not compel 
the Territory of Washington to do either before she shall be admitted 
asa State. I would leave that to the voters of the Territory prior to 
admission and to the State after the admission. 

I wanted to make these remarks to give the reasons for the vote I 
shall cast on these various amendments. I will not support them. 
Female suffrage is a question for local self-government to deal with, I 
am willing to leave the question to the decision of the male voters of 
each State and Territory. When they have decided it for themselves, 
I will not vote to reverse the decision however much I may disapprove 
the practice. 

r. CALL. Inow make the motion that the Senate adjourn. 
Peg PLATT. May I say a word? I wish the Senator from Flor- 
da 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
may proceed. 

Mr. PLATT. Iwish the Senator from Florida would withdraw that 
motion. I think we can get a vote on this amendment and I do not 
know but that we can pass the bill if we stay a little while longer. I 
am very anxious to have the discussion brought to a conclusion. I 
doubt whether any one wishes to s further on this amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator from Connecticut permit me as a 
friend of this bill to ay a suggestion ? 

Mr. PLATT. Certain! 

Mr. BUTLER. I elis and candidly think we can facilitate mat- 
ters by an adjournment now. The amendments of the Senator from 
Louisiana raise very serious questions. I confess I have had some em- 
barrassment myself. My present inclination is to vote against all of 
them. I think when the vote is taken I shall vote against them and 
vote for the bill; but there is evidently a disinclination to vote now on 
the part of very many Senators. I do not know that I shall have any- 
thing further to say on the subject. Asa friend of the bill I suggest 


If there is no objection, the Senator 


to the Senator from Connecticut that we should make time by an ad- 


journment now. 

Mr. PLATT. Can we not have an agreement about when a vote will 
be taken to-morrow if we adjourn now? 

Mr. BUTLER. I am notantagonizing the bill. Iam quite willing 
to agree to an arrangement. 

Mr. FRYE. I have unanimous consent for to-morrow morning, and 


I propose to avail myself of it. 
The Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL] 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
moves that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. HOAR called for the yeas and nays; and they were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BERRY hen his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM]. 

Mr. BLACKBURN (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON]. 

Mr. COKE (when his name was called). Iam paired with the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. HAwLEY]. I do not know how he would 
vote. I should like to vote yea if I were at liberty. 

Mr. EDMUNDS (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS], who is absent ill. If he were 
present, I should vote ay. 


The roll-call having been concluded, the result was announced—yeas 
25, nays 13; as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Evarts, Morgan Voorhees. 
. Gorman, Sayn; AA pirg A 1 
utler, ` ~ Gray, Pug! ison owa, 
1, Taai, Saulsbury, Wilson of Ma. 
Cockrell, Jackson, Sawyer, 
Colquitt, MePherson, 8 
Eustis, Mahone, 3 
NAYS—13. 
Blair, McMillan Sabin, 
Conger, HArleon, 3 of Oreg., 
Daw Hoar, 
Dolph, Logan, Riddicberger, 
ABSENT—37. 
Aldrich, Edmunds, Jonesof Nevada, Ransom, 
Bary Gente Mande: —.— 

A erson an, 
Blackburn, Gibson, Maxey, ` Stanford, 
Bowen, Hale, ller, Vance, 
Camden, Hampton, Mitchell of Pa Van Wyck, 

* H orrill, Vest. 
Chace, Haw 
Coke, Jones of Arkansas, Pike, 
Cullom, Jones ‘lumb, 


So the iusto was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.) 
the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, April 8, 1886. 


The House met at 120°clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. W. II. 
MILBURN, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

Mr. DUNHAM. I ask unanimous consent that the prayer of the 
Chaplain this morning be printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is apprised that it was not reported by 
the Official Reporters, 

DESTRUCTION OF MUTILATED UNITED STATES SECURITIES. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the acting Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, inclosing draught and recommending the passage 
of a bill authorizing the destruction of ares States securities mu- 
tilated in process of printing or remaining in excess of amount required; 
which was referred to the Committee on ays and Moans i and ordered 
to be printed. 4 

ALEXANDER MOFFITT. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the assistant 
clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting copy of order and findings 
of fact of that court in the case of Alexander Moffitt against the United 
States; which was referred to the Committee on War Claims. 


ELIZABETIL GRIGGS, ADMINISTRATRIX. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the assistant 
clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting copy of order and findings 
of fact of that courtin the case of Elizabeth Griggs, administratrix of 
Charles Murphy, against the United States; which was referred to the 
Committee on War Claims. 


SUBSTITUTE EMPLOYES, INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, st&ting, in response to a resolution of the House, 
that no substitutes are employed in that Department; which was re- 
ferred to the Select Committee on Reform in the Civil Service, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. * 0 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. BRAGd, for ten days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. Buck, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his family. 
To Mr. IKE H. TAYLOR, indefinitely, on account of sickness. > 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. By order of the House, made on yesterday evening, 
this entire day, after the reading of the Journal, is set apart for the con- 
sideration of the bill reported adversely from the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures, the title of which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5690) for the free coinage of silver, and for other purposes, 
Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parliamentary 


inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I wish to know whether it is the in- 
tention of the gentleman having charge of this bill to call the previous 
question at 5 o’clock this evening, and, if so, whether there will be any 
opportunity to offer amendments. 

The SPEAKER. By order of the House the previous question is to 
be considered as ordered at half past 5 o'clock to day. 
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Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. That, of course, would cut off amend- 
ments. I desire to ask whether the gentleman in charge of the bill will 
not permit us, say, at 4 o’clock, to offer amendments to the bill. 
ee RANDALL, I object to any change in the previous order of the 

ouse. : 

Mr. DUNHAM. Let it stand just as it is. 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. Is it not within the power of the gen- 
tleman having charge of this bill to grant this right on his own motion? 

The SPEAKER, But the gentleman from Pennsylvania objects to 
any change in the previous order of the House, 

Mr. DUNHAM. Let the bill stand on its own bottom and take its 
chances. 

Mr. BLAND. I demand the regular order. 


FREE COINAGE OF SILVER, 


The SPEAKER. The bill the title of which has just been read by 
the Clerk is now in order for consideration and debate, and the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] is recognized as entitled to the 

oor. 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield half of the time allotted to me to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. DIBBLE]. 

Mr. DIBBLE addressed the House. [See Appendix. J. 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield the thirty minutes remaining of my time to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT]. 

Mr. HERBERT. Mr. Chairman, I believe a plentiful supply of good 
sound currency is essential to the prosperity of a people, and I am a bi- 
metallist. I believe in silver and gold—not silver alone or gold alone 
but in gold and silver. This is old-fashioned Democratic doctrine, and 
Iama ocrat. I believe, too, we ought as Democrats to supporta 
Democratic administration. No President ever had a higher concep- 
tion of duty than Grover Cleveland. None ever followed morestrictly 
his conscientious convictions. He is the first Democratic President for 
twenty-four years. In him is the hope, in the success of his adminis- 
tration rests the only hope, of Democratic ascendency. 

Republicans ize this, and they have assailed him again and 
again, Their assaults have failed, but is it so with ours? 

The President can stand against the enemies of the Democracy, but 
can kia administration maintain itself against those who should be his 
friends? 

It is digressing from the topic I started to discuss, but I can not re- 
sist following this thought a little farther. Gentlemen, it seems to me 
if we break down Cleveland’s administration we destroy all hope of 
Democratic success in the immediate future. We may not be able to 
agree with the President in everything, but no party can survive whose 
individual members are unwilling to make any concessions for the sake 
of harmony. 

Mr. Chairman, I give these as my opinions only. I may, of course, 
be wrong; for there are some of my friends here who seem to think the 
pathway to future victory for the Democracy lies in destroying the 
presentadministration. These gentlemen, of course, feel very confident 
they are right. But when they witness the applause with which the 
Republican side of this House greets every attack by a Democratic 
speaker on the administration, it seems to me they would do well to 
pause and reflect. Thomas Jefferson once wrote to Mr. Giles about a 
measure he as President had recommended, and which proved unex- 
pectedly acceptable to the Whigs in the Senate, something like this. I 
quote from memory: ‘‘I felt sure of my ground when I sent in that 
message, but now that I find it meets with such hearty approbation 

. from my enemies, I begin to doubt.’? And he asked Mr. Giles to look 
into the matter carefully. d i 

So, when I see nearly every seat on the other side of this Chamber 
empty because the occupants have all come over on this side to crowd 
around one whom I highly esteem as a personal friend and applaud him, 
I feel like askimg him to stop and consider whether he is not, without 
intending to do it, fighting the battle of the Republicans. They cer- 
tainly think so. 

Among other things, the President is attacked for his course on this 
silver question. His viewsare in accord, as I believe, with those of New 
York, Connecticut, and New Jersey, without whose aid we would not 
have won the victory in 1884 and can not hope for success in the future. 
In my opinion, Southern Democrats should never forget the elections of 
1885. Foraker and Lodax made a campaign in Ohio full of bitterness 
toward theSouth. They won theelection onthe sectionalissue. Flushed 
with success, they went to New York, there to repeat their speeches filled 
with threats against the people of the South. The voters of that great 
State refused to listen. LOGAN and Foraker were called out of the can- 
vass, but it was too late. They had only helped to elect the Democratic 
candidate, 

Southern Democrats, when you are choosing your political allies, is 
it good policy to denounce and turn your back on New York and go to 
Ohio? 

And now as to Mr. Cleveland’s silver views. We may differ from 
him, but what right have we to arraign him? What opinion has he 
expressed that was not his when we chose him for our candidate and 
elected him our President? 


It is to me almost inconceivable, Mr. Chairman, how Democrats can 
refuse to treat with decent respect and at least examine fairly the views ` 
held by their chosen leader before he was placed at the head of their 
party. I can not understand it except upon the idea that nearly all 
men become extremists on money. No subject before this House de- 
mands more of severe logic, and yet none arouses so much temper as this 
silver question. 

The President believes that we ought to continue in existence all the 
silver we have, and that we should, if possible, keep itat par with gold. 
To that extent we all agree with him. 

He believes we ought, if possible, to obtain the co-operation of other 
nations in the work of rehabilitating silver. In that proposition, too, 
there is a general concurrence. One of the first acts of his administra- 
tion was to send abroad an embassador or agent of the Government to 
endeavor to secure this co-operation. If I were disposed to criticise I 
should say that he committed a mistake in the selection of his agent. 
Manton Marble is a man of undoubted ability and great purity of char- 
acter, but he is not known as a decided friend of silver. Allen G. Thur- 
man would have inspired more confidence. But the President also 
commissioned Mr. Walker, our consul-general at Paris, to collect infor- 
mation for us upon the subject and attend a monetary conference, and 
he is an avowed silver advocate. That mission failed, and we are now 
face to face with the silver problem. 

Can this Government solve it without the aid of other nations? 
Shall we repeal the Bland act that provides for the coinage of not less 
than two nor more than four millions of silver dollars per month? 
Shall we open our mints to the unlimited coinage of silver? These 
are the questions now before the IIouse. 

Silver and gold have been the money of the world from time imme- 
morial. But silver has been stricken down by adverse legislation, and 
now the gold value of the bullion in a silver dollar is less than 80 cents. 
I most earnestly favor the rehabilitation of silver. But I have been 
reluctantly driven to the conclusion that this Government is not of it- 
self equal to that great task; that sixty millions of people can not con- 
trol the relations between two metals used in different proportions and 
in varying quantities by nine hundred millions of people; and that any 
attempt on our part to do this by passing the pending bill, to open our 
mints to all the silver in the world, will necessarily result in the inflow 
of silver, the cheaper metal, and the outflow of gold, which so many 
nations are struggling for, until we shall have nothing left but silver. 
In the earlier stages of civilization when there was but little intercourse 
between different peoples it was largely within the power of a nation 
to adjust for itself the relation between the two metals. I believe 
eee did it when he was looking after his people and his flocks in 

naan. 

But with the advance of civilization this has become more and more 
an international question. Now, when prices are regulated by the click 
of the telegraph, a movement of 1 per cent. in the price of bullion and 
stocks in Liverpool is responded to instantly by the markets in New Vork. 
Bearing this present fact in mind, let us glance briefly at our past mone- 
ary history. It is beyond all doubt that the relations between gold and 
silverin the United States even in the days when all commerce was car- 
ried on by sailing ships were affected by the ratio established by law in 
Europe. 

Under Alexander Hamilton's advice this Government began with the 
ratio of 15 ounces of silver to 1 of gold. The ratio in the dominant 
commercial nations of Europe was at the time 15} to1. The conse- 
quence was, gold, which was valued cheaper here than in Europe, left 
us and went there. In 1834, in order to invite gold back, Thomas H. 
Benton, that old-fashioned Democrat,who believed in both silver and 
gold, secured the passage of a law fixing the ratio at 16 to 1. This 
made silver too low, just as before it had been too high, and thereafter 
silver sought the European market and gold came to America. 

Silver was the more plentiful in the United States before the Ben- 
ton law. Gold was more plentiful afterward. These facts are indis- 
putable, and their import can not be mistaken. The inference is that 
even in the days of the sailing ship the ratio between silver and gold 
was one to be regulated by international agreement. The nations of 
the earth had not at that time discussed and did not thoroughly under- 
stand the principle underlying the ratio of metals toeach other. They 
seemed to suppose there was some real relation between the values of 
silver and gold, and in seeking by their legislation to arrive at this 
value they in effect established an international agreement; imperfect, 
because the ratios established were only proximately the same. In 
France the ratio was for a time 14.50, afterward 15.50; in Spain and 
Portugal 16, in England 15.21. 

For centuries we find in nation after nation this ratio between the 
two metals ranging at from 14 to 16. France, a great commercial na- 
tion, by keeping her mints open to both metals and making them in- 
terexchangeable at 15} to 1, assisted as she was by the imperfect agree- 
ment among other nations, according to which the ratio could nowhere 
go higher than 16 or lower than 14, succeeded for seventy-five years in 
preserving a practical equilibrium between the two at her established 
ratio. 


But in 1873 Germany began the effort to replace her silver with gold. 


